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A  NEW  YEAR’S  GREETING. 

The  Editor  takes  the  opportunity  of  wishing  the  readers, 
friends,  and  supporters  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  a  happy  New  Year.  Erom  among  the  very 
large  number  of  Christmas  and  New  Years’  cards  of  which 
he  has  been  the  fortunate  recipient,  he  selects  for  mention 
those  sent  by  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
are  well-known  in  the  photographic  world.  These,  in 
most  cases,  are  adorned  with  original  and  interesting 
photographs  of  great  beauty: — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snowden 
Ward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Ellis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Bond  (St.  Albans),  Mr.  George  Davison,  Mr.  F.  H.  Evans, 
Mr.  James  A.  Sinclair,  Mr.  John  Stuart  (Glasgow),  Mr. 
F.  A.  Bridge,  Mr.  R.  P.  Drage,  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster 
(West  Kirby),  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  Mr. 
R.  Lang  Sims,  Mr.  G.  V.  Simmons  (London),  Mr. 
Martin  Jacolette,  Messrs.  E.  and  F.  Perken,  Mr. 
Philip  Everitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Norton  (Oxford), 
Mr.  William  Crooke  (Edinburgh),  Mr.  W.  J.  Croall  (Edin¬ 
burgh),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Payne  (Gateshead),  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rayment,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Beard, 


Mr.  A.  V.  Kenah,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Llewellin  White,  Mr. 
T.  K.  Grant  (Lumiere  North  American  Company),  etc.  To 
the  foregoing  and  to  many  others  not  named  the  season’s 
good  wishes  are  heartily  reciprocated.  May  1903  be 
more  prosperous  than  its  predecessor. 

- ♦ - 

EX  CATHEDRA. 

“  A  thing  of  beauty,”  besides  being  ‘  a 
joy  for  ever,”  at  once  attracts  the  eye 
of  anyone  of  artistic  feeling  or  ideas, 
and  the  more  such  objects  are  brought  within  popular 
notice  the  more  good  it  is  for  civilisation  generally.  In 
turning  over  the  pages  of  the  current  issue  of  the  “  Century 

Magazine,”  we  observed  a  page  advertisement  wl _ 1:  at 

once  aroused  our  admiration  and  interest,  for  it  is  artistic 
in  design,  and  photographic  in  execution.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  distinct  novelty :  at  least  it  is  so  to  us, 
for  we  have  never  seen  anything  like  it  before.  With 
the  subject  matter  of  the  advertisement  in  question  we 
have  nothing  to  do ;  it  extols  the  virtues  of  a  certain 
tonic  wine,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  its 
praises  are  not  deserved ;  at  any  rate,  being  a  wine,  the 
product  should  have  a  kind  of  prescriptive  right  to  the 
old  adage  In  vino  veritas.  It  is  not  in  what  it  says, 
but  in  its  manner  of  saying  it  that  we  wish  to  deal  with 
this  advertisement.  The  original,  reproduced  by  the 
half-tone  block  process,  is  an  elegant  plaque  of  chaste 
design,  executed  by  a  good  sculptor  in  some  kind  of  plastic 
material,  a  scroll  with  the  leading  word,  the  title  of  the 
wine  in  strong  relief,  so  that  it  is  contrasted  with  and 
thrown  up  by  a  dark  shadow.  Round  about  it  are  bunches 
of  flowers  and  grapes,  relieved  by  flat  surfaces,  upon  which 
are  incised  in  simple  lettering  other  particulars  concerning 
the  article.  It  is  really  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  and 
we  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  something  quite  out 
of  the  common  way,  and  worthy  of  imitation.  We  are 
not  sure  whether  it  is  correctly  described  as  a  sculpture, 
for  it  may  be  that  it  finds  its  origin  in  what  is  known  as 
Gesso  work,  a  mode  of  decorative  expression  which  stands 
midway  between  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  as  old 
as  the  hills,  but  has  been  recently  revived,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  master  like  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  is  capable  of 
most  beautiful  results.  The  work  is  executed  with  a 
brush,  and  the  material  employed  is  a  semi-liquid  paste, 
made  of  whiting,  parchment,  size,  plaster  of  Paris,  etc.  : 
which  is  just  stiff  enough  to  flow  from  the  brush,  and 
which  sets  hard  very  quickly  afterwards.  All  kinds  of 
ornament,  including  human  figures  and  draperies,  can  be 
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effectively  executed  in  this  medium,  and  it  may  be  likened 
in  its  method  of  application  to  the  ornamental  sugaring 
of  the  ornate  wedding  cake  by  the  skilled  confectioner. 
The  raised  character  of  this  kind  of  work  makes  it 
extremely  effective,  when  reproduced  by  the  half-tone 
process,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  wide  field  for 
its  employment  by  advertisers  who  are  wishful  to  make 
a  good  “  display.”  At  the  same  time,  the  man  who 
does  the  work  must  be  an  artist  or  he  had  better  leave 
Gesso  alone.  When  the  work  is  first-class  it  is  good ; 
but  when  it  is  not,  it  is  very  bad. 

*  *  * 

{Photographic  The  introduction  of  the  process  block 
Competitions.  has  wrought  so  many  changes  in  the 
ways  and  methods  of  journalism  that  a  modern  newspaper 
bears  little  relation  to  those  of  a  few  decades  back,  if 
we  except  the  few  conservative  journals  which  never  admit 
an  illustration  to  their  pages.  The  process  block  has, 
■of  course,  created  that  smaller  journalism  which  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  pictures,  comic  and  otherwise — 
generally  otherwise — for  its  attraction.  There  is  also 
a  new  type  of  journal  which  thrives  upon  snapshots  of 
current  events  :  recent  portraits  of  Royalty,  or  such  pic¬ 
tures  as  that  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Highflyer  in  her  sixty- 
horse-power  motor  car,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  But, 
beyond  these,  there  are  journals  which  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  introducing  photographs  in  another  way ;  and, 
as  it  is  a  way  which  appeals  to  the  love  of  gain  which 
is  innate  in  human  nature,  it  seems  to  succeed.  A  half¬ 
tone  picture  is  published  in  each  issue  of  these  journals, 
which  purports  to  represent  something  familiar  in  every¬ 
day  life — something  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  a  money 
prize  is  offered  to  the  first  person,  or  perhaps  to  the 
first  half-dozen  persons,  who  send  in  to  the  editor  a 
■correct  solution  of  the  problem.  For  a  problem  it  gener- 
ally  is  to  find  out  what  the  picture  is  meant  for.  In 
one  case  it  was  part  of  a  penny  postage  stamp  much 
enlarged ;  in  another,  a  microscopic  section  of  some 
familiar  thing  was  presented  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  readers. 
Gr  some  very  ordinary  thing  is  photographed  .with  some 
artifice  with  regard  to  lighting,  which  makes  it  very 
deceptive  in  its  appearance.  One  picture  of  this  kind 
was  published  some  time  ago  with  the  title  :  “  What  is  it?” 
It  looked  like  a  horribly  distorted  human  face,  but  on 
being  turned  sideways  it  turned  out  to  be  a  white, 
smooth-haired  dog — curled  up  and  asleep.  If  the  picture 
were  on  glass,  or  on  P.O.P.,  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing 
an  the  world  to  analyse  it  with  a  magnifying  glass,  and 
to  say  what  it  represented ;  but  a  magnifier  applied  to  a 
half-tone  block  only  resolves  it  into  its  dot-like  structure, 
and  the  observer  is  no  wiser  than  he  was  before.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  these  pictures  is  a  harmless  form  of  competition, 
and  it  may  do  good  in  arousing  that  faculty  of  observa¬ 
tion  which  so  many  persons  lack.  It  may  also  serve 
to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  wonders  connected  with 
photography  and  its  methods,  and  in  this  way  such  pictures 
are  productive  of  good  results. 

*  *  * 

Old  and  New  In  the  Traill-Taylor  memorial  lecture, 
Lenses*  Professor  Turner  made  some  remarks  on 

modern  portrait  lenses,  as  compared  with 
those  in  vogue  in  the  early  days  of  photography,  that 
were  not  altogether  flattering  to  the  former.  Professor 
Turner  says  of  the  old  portrait  lens  in  the  Lick  Observa¬ 
tory  :  “  This  lens  was  a  product  of  the  old  days  of  wet- 
plate  photography,  when  rapidity  could  not  be  obtained 
in  the  plate,  and  it  was  all  important  to  have  it  in  the 


lens.  It  is  essentially  a  very  rapid  portrait  lens  of  which 
Professor  Barnard  is  in  search,  and  it  almost  seems  us 
though  the  art  of  constructing  really  rapid  lenses  has 
been  lost  in  the  few  years  since  the  dry-plate  has  been 
invented.  But  even  so,  where  are  all  the  old  lenses? 

— large,  rapid  portrait  lenses  dating  from  the 
old  wet-plate  days.”  Is  the  statement  that  the  art  of 
constructing  really  rapid  lenses  has  been  lost  borne  out 
by  facts?  In  the  early  wet-plate  days  the  portrait  lonses 
in  use  were  of  the  Petzval  form,  and  they  rarely  had  an 
aperture  exceeding  f 4,  and  in  the  larger  sizes  it  was  gener¬ 
ally  nearer  f5.  Now  we  have  portrait  lenses,  up  to  17in. 
focus,  with  an  aperture  of  f 3,  and  up  to  about  8in.  focus, 
with  one  of  f2 — nearly.  These  lenses  are  regular  articles 
of  commerce,  and  they  figure  in  our  leading  makers’ 
catalogues.  Large  portrait  lenses  of  the  Petzval  form 
used  to  be  made  by  Voigtlander,  Ross,  Dallmeyer,  Jamin, 
and  others.  But  they  have,  generally,  been  superseded 
by  others  that  are  practically  better  for  studio  work, 
though  somewhat  slower  in  action  when  both  kinds  are 
worked  with  their  full  apertures.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  old  large  portrait  lenses  know  full  well  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  stop  them  down  considerably 
in  order  to  obtain  good  definition  over  even  a  moderate  size 
field.  There  are  hundreds  of  these  lenses  now  in  exists 
ence,  but  they  have  little  commercial  value,  because,  as 
we  have  just  said,  they  have  been  replaced  by  more 
modern  ones  that  are  of  greater  practical  value.  The 
dealers  in  second-hand  apparatus,  we  are  told,  will  not 
now  purchase  them,  as  they  prove  only  dead  stock  if 
they  do.  The  reason  why  we  refer  to  this  portion  of 
Professor  Turner’s  lecture  is  that  it  seems  a  reproach 
to  opticians  to  say  that  the  construction  of  large  portrait 
lenses  has  become  “  a  lost  art.”  All  those  who  made  the 
larger  Petzval  lenses  of  yore  would,  of  course,  make  them 
still  if  there  were  any  demand  for  them — and  doubtless 
they  will  still  make  them  to  order,  as  good,  or  possibly 
better,  than  of  old. 

*  *  * 


Distortion  Many  photographers  do  not  seem  to  be 

IP  P^-Per  aware  that  considerable  distortion  may 

exist  in  a  paper  print  that  is  not  present 
in  the  negative  from  which  it  was  made.  The  fact  that 
such  distortion  does,  at  times,  exist,  often  leads  to  the 
rejection  of  portraits  which,  but  for  that,  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  satisfactory.  The  distortion  arises  from  the 
expansion  of  the  paper  when  it  is  wetted,  and  that  expan¬ 
sion  is  greater  in  one  direction  than  it  is  in  the  other 
If,  for  example,  say  an  albumen  print  is  trimmed  prior  to 
toning,  and  it  be  mounted  while  it  is  wet,  it  will  be 
found,  if  the  glass  shape  by  which  it  was  trimmed  be 
laid  over  it  when  it  is  dry,  that  the  print  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  glass,  and  larger,  proportionately,  in  one  direction 
than  it  is  in  the  other.  All  photographic  papers  are 
machine  made,  and  it  is  a  property  in  such  papers  that 
they  expand  more  in  the  transverse  direction  of  the 
web  than  they  do  in  the  longitudinal  direction.  Then, 
again,  as  paper  is  very  elastic  while  wet  it  may  be,  and  often 
is,  stretched  out  by  the  mounter  in  getting  the  print  into 
a  neat  and  even  position  on  the  mount.  This  distortion 


may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  avoided  by  trimming  and  mount¬ 
ing  the  pictures  after  they  have  been  dried,  and  using  a 
mountant  that  does  not  contain  much  water.  Although 
the  paper  is  in  an  expanded  state  whilst  wet,  it  gains 
very  much  its  original  dimensions  when  it  is  again  dried. 
The  unequal  expansion  of  paper  may  at  times  be  turned 
to  advantage  by  portraitists,  to  flatter  their  sitters,  when 
the  prints  are  mounted  wet.  For  example,  in  the  case 
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of  a  thin  and  long  face,  if  the  paper  be 
Utp  web  the  greater  expansion  will  be  in  tne 
direction  and  the  features  will,  consequently,  be  some- 
what  broader;  while,  if  it  were  cut  the  other  way,  they 
would  be  somewhat  narrower  than  m  the  negative. 


that  could  be  drawn  by  a  photograph  of  Pompey’s  loot 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea :  while  if  a  limited  liability 
company  were  taking  up  the  expedition,  such  a  view 
would  greatly  help  the  fishing  for  shareholders— a  stereo¬ 
scopic  view,  if  possible,  would  simply  mean  the  instant 
floating  of  a  very  big  company. 


Three-colour  The  recognition  of  three-colour  work  by 
Photography  the  scientific  Press  is  well  illustrated 
and  the  by  a  double  article  on  the  subject  m  a 

Press.  recent  issue  of  “  Nature.”  The  editorial 

comments  introductory  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser’s  paper  with 
a  supplementary  article  comprising  a  resume  of  bir  II. 
Truman  Wood’s  demonstration  at  the  Royal  Society  s 
Conversazione,  are  written  in  an  appreciative  spirit,  and 
the  whole  is  illustrated  by  a  print  of  birds  eggs  m  their 
natural  colours,  produced  under  the  suPern"tende^C^it^ 
Mr.  Dresser  “  entirely  by  photographic  methods  and  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  an  artist.”  The  editor  of  Nature 
sa'vs  •  “  It  is  probably  not  so  well  known  that  methods  now 
exist  by  which  not  only  the  form  but  the  colour  °f  natural 
objects  can  be  represented  with  approximate  fidelity. 
This  is  well  put,  for  no  doubt  a  feeling  exists  among  many 
of  those  who  give  any  thought  at  all  to  the  subject,  that 
though  a  certain  so-called  “three-colour  process  exists, 
it  is  mainly  artist’s  work  in  a  photographic  substratum. 
The  publication  in  a  so  widely-read  paper  as  JNature 
of  a  bona  fide,  purely  photographic  print  in  colours, 
should  do  much  to  popularise  the  process,.  and  make  its 
possibilities  better  understood.  “There  is  no  need  to 
dwell  on  the  value  of  such  work.  For  many  scientific 
purposes  it  is  as  important  to  record  colour  as  shape, 
and  if  this  could  be  done  in  a  trustworthy  manner,  a 
new  and  useful  power  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
teacher  of  science,  and  the  writers  of  scientific  books.  . 
Nothing  could  be  more  cogent  than  this,  and  altogether 
an  optimistic  tone  is  seen  in  the  article  we  refer  to,  even 
to  the  extent,  of  disagreeing  with  the  expert,  for  we  read  : 
« Mr.  Dresser,  in  his  remarks,  places,  perhaps,  needless 
stress  on  the  difficulties  of  the  process,  and  we  are  not 
quite  disposed  to  agree  with  him  as  to  its  unsuitability  for 
many  purposes  which  he  mentions.”  The  full  article 
will  be  found  on  page  5. 


Submarine  We  are  not  referring  to  a  submarine 
Seeking.  as  a  substantive,  but  to  seeking  below 

the  surface  of  the  water.  The  depth  below  the  surface 
at  which  objects  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  can  be  photo¬ 
graphed,  has  been  gauged  by  several  experimenters,  who 
have  proved  that  the  condition  of  the  water  greatly  affects 
the  limiting  position,  though  it  should  not  be  impossible, 
with  suitable  electric  illumination,  to  take  photographs 
of  a  large  range  of  objects,  provided  always  that  the  water 
be  not  turbid.  We  are  led  to  these  thoughts  by  reading 
an  extract  from  the  “  Yorkshire  Post,”  according  to  whose 
correspondent  at  Athens  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which  search  along  the  sea’s  bed  is  made  with  a  newly- 
invented  marine  instrument  of  great  power,  named  the 
hydroscope.  By  means  of  the  same  instrument  search  is 
to  be  made  for  the  ship  chartered  by  Pompey  to  convey 
to  Home  art  treasures  which  he  had  seized  at  Athens. 
This  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  Archipelago,  about  1,950 
years  ago.  It  appears  that  similar  enterprises  have  been 
attended  with  a  large  amount  of  success.  It  would  seem 
natural  that  some  attempt  to  secure  photographs  of  the 
explored  regions  should  be  made,  for  there  are  few  things 
visible  to  the  human  eye  that  can  be  hidden  from  the 
ken  of  camera  and  lens.  Anyone  can  imagine  the  crowd 


the  industrial  importance  of 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  contributed  an  able  and  temperately 
written  article  on  “  The  Industrial  Importance  of  Technical 
Education,”  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  “  Engineering  Maga¬ 
zine.”  Sir  Philip  Magnus  is  well  qualified  to  deal  with 
the  subject,  for  he  has  been  connected  with  the  technical 
education  movement  in  this  country  for  many  y ears.  He 

was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 
Education,  of  the  Senate  of  the  London  University,  and 
of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  is  prominently  associated  with  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  He  says:  “  During  the 
last  few  years  so  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  ot 
technical  education,  and  so  much  has  been,  done  by 
Parliament,  by  county  councils,  and  by  the  livery  com¬ 
panies  of  London,  to  bring  its  advantages  within  reach 
of  all  classes  of  the  community,  that  it  would  seem  there 
is  no  further  need  to  insist  upon  its  importance,  and. 
that  nothing  new  can  be  said  on  so  trite  a  subject.  This 
may  be  so.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  our 
industries  have  suffered,  and  are  still  suffering,  through 
lack  of  interest  in  this  important  question,  and  owing 
to  the  insufficient  efforts  that  have  been  so  far  made  to 
place  Britain  educationally  on  a  level  with  Germany  and 
the  United  States. 

«  The  delay  in  meeting  requirements  which  have  been 
so  frequently  pointed  out  is,  perhaps,  partly  the  result  of 
the  exaggerated  statements  so  often  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  Practical  men  have 
refused  to  believe  that  our  industrial  shortcomings  are 
due  entirely  to  the  lack  of  educational  facilities.  They 
recognise  that  in  this  question  of  trade  competition  other 
considerations  than  those  of  education  are  factors  of 
material  significance.  Among  the  social  and  economic 
causes  of  a  country’s  industrial  prosperity  or  failure  must 
be  included  such  considerations  as  commercial  tariffs, 
hours  of  labour,  trades  union  regulations,  means  of  trans¬ 
port,  the  laws  regulating  patents,  as  .well  as  the  essential 
character  of  the  people — a  matter  which  cannot  be  hastily 
altered  by  the  foundation  of  any  number  of  technical 
institutes.  That  technical  education  is  the  panacea 
for  all  the  evils  of  which  manufacturers  and  merchants 
and  agriculturists  from  time  to  time  complain,  cannot  for 
one  moment  be  admitted.  At  a  time,  too,  when  the 
Board  of  Trade  statistics  shew  that  the  commercial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  is  fairly  prosperous  ;  when  enormous 
sums  of  money  can  be  taken  out  of  capital  for  unproductive 
expenditure,  without  interfering  with  or  dislocating  trade ; 
when  British  manufacturers  are  unable  to  meet  the  heavy 
orders  which  they  are  receiving — the  statement  that  their 
competitors  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States  are  gaining  ground  on  them,  and  that  Britain 
is  gradually  losing  one  branch  of  industry  after  another, 
for  lack  of  adequate  education,  would  seem  at  least  to 
need  some  qualification.”  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  that  Sir  Philip  Magnus  approaches  the  question 
in  a  temperate  spirit,  and  his  subsequent  comments  are 
much  more  effective  than  the  reckless  criticism  which  is 
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frequently  to  be  found  in  certain  quarters.  Many  would, 
however,  demur  to  the  satisfaction  some  may  obtain 
from  the  fact  that  some  British  manufacturers  are  unable 
to  meet  the  heavy  orders  they  are  receiving.  It  is  a 
real  cause  for  complaint  that  many  British  firms  are  dila¬ 
tory  in  fulfilling  orders.  That  is  surely  a  defect  of 
organisation. 

In  the  course  of  his  admirable  article  Sir  Philip  com¬ 
ments  at  some  length  on  the  report  of  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London 
County  Council  on  “  The  Application  of  Science  to 
Industry,”  and  refers  to  the  valuable  results  of  chemical 
research  in  Germany.  He  alludes  to  the  manufacture 
of  fine  glass  for  scientific  and  optical  purposes,  which 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  lost  industry  in  this  country. 

The  author  mentions  that  “  recently,  in  London,  classes 
for  the  study  of  trade  optics  have  been  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Spectacle-Makers’  Company,  at  the 
Northampton  Institute,  Clerkenwell.  These  classes, 
although  serving  a  very  useful  purpose,  fail  to  give  that 
complete  scientific  training  which  the  practical  optician 
requires.  What  is  wanted  is  a  well-equipped  department 
in  connection  with  one  of  our  university  technical  schools, 
in  which  research  work  in  the  manufacture  of  the  material 
itself,  and  in  the  scientific  principles  underlying  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  optical  instruments,  may  be  conducted  by 
specially  appointed  professors  assisted  by  their  students.” 

After  discussing  the  educational  facilities  in  Germany, 
where  “  education  has  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  a 
subject  of  more  serious  study  than  in  England,  it  is  an 
essential  pait  of  the  nation’s  life,  and  is  so  organised 
as  to  bear  directly  upon  the  career  and  occupation  of  each 
individual,”  though  Germany  is  not  free  from  severe 
periodic  trade  depressions,  Sir  Philip  Magnus  says:, 

“  Writers,  and  more  frequently  speakers,  fall  into  a  com¬ 
mon  error  of  supposing  that  equal  facilities  for  the  higher 
training,  literary,  or  scientific,  do  not  exist  in  this  country. 
The  question  is  not  so  much  one  of  facilities,  as  of 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  higher  education, 
of  its  training  and  discipline,  and  of  the  value  of  scientific 
method  and  investigation  in  every  branch  of  industry.” 
Certainly,  the  desire  and  appreciation  for  technical  instruc¬ 
tion  must  exist  before  any  system  can  be  effective.  The 
facilities  already  afforded  are  not  so  deficient  as  some 
would  have  us  believe,  and  in  any  system  of  education, 
the  influence  of  the  technical  Press  of  this  country  cannot 
be  lost  sight  of. 

Sir  Philip  briefly,  though  fairly  comprehensively,  sur¬ 
veys  our  educational  system,  which  is  undoubtedly  chaotic, 
and  consequently  wasteful.  Sir  Philip  recognises  that 
technical  instruction  to  be  useful  must  not  be  too  academic. 
He  says :  “  The  educational  problem  must  be  considered 
in  relation  to  professional  and  commercial  requirements. 
And  it  is  essential  that  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  What  the  country  needs 
are  business  men  with  a  knowledge  of  science,  and  a 
just  appreciation  of  its  value  as  applied  to  industry — men 
who  have  been  trained  in  methods  of  investigation  and 
research.  To  induce  manufacturers  to  recognise  the 
value  of  science  in  its  application  to  industry,  and  to  hold 
out  inducements  to  science  students  to  familiarise  them¬ 
selves  with  the  ways  of  commerce,  are  the  great  desiderata 
for  the  improvement  of  our  industries.”  While  that  is 
true,  it  must  be  remembered  that  “  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone.”  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  dogmatise 
too  severely  as  to  what  the  educational  curriculum  should 
be.  The  secret  of  the  American  success  in  recent  years 
is  undoubtedly,  to  a  considerable  degree,  due  to  the  fact 


that  their  educational  system  has  been  made  specially  utili¬ 
tarian,  possibly  too  much  so.  Here,  we  do  not  give  sufficient 
prominence  to  the  importance  of  science  in  its  relation 
to  commerce.  But  the  importance  of  so-called  useless 
knowledge  must  not  be  ignored. 

A  recent  issue  of  this  Journal  contained  a  succinct  report 
of  the  result  of  a  deputation  from  the  Society  of  Art 
Masters  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  deputation  desired  to  point  out  that  the  actual  teaching 
side  of  the  subject  of  art  education  was  under  present 
circumstances  improperly  represented.  Thev  complained 
of  the  insufficient  qualifications  of  inspectors  in  art  schools, 
and  argued  that  art  masters  and  experts  should  have  a  place 
on  the  advisory  council  for  art  purposes,  and  advocated 
co-ordination  of  study  in  elementary  schools  and  institu 
tions  giving  advanced  art  instruction.  The  whole  of  art 
subjects  and  technological  subjects  related  to  art  should 
be  kept  absolutely  separate  from  science,  and  be  placed 

under  the  control  of  qualified  art  masters  only . 

They  contended  that  art  teaching  was  just  as  important 
in  elementary  schools  as  science  or  anything  else,  in  view 
of  the  many  industries  in  vhich  knowledge  of  art  in  some 
branches  was  a  necessity.  The  deputation  also  suggested 
that  the  age  limit  of  inspectors,  at  present  fixed  at  35, 
be  removed,  as  it  deprived  the  Board  of  the  services 
of  the  best  qualified  men.  The  requests  of  the  deputa¬ 
tion  were  certainly  not  unreasonable.  An  age  limit  of 
35  seems  very  low.  In  the  profession  of  Art,  few 
men  make  anything  like  a  reputation  at  that  age, 
nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
active  men  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  inspectors, 
who  have  arrived  at  a  much  maturer  age.  Lord  London¬ 
derry  said  this  age  limit  was  in  force  in  other  departments 
of  the  State  as  well  as  the  Board  of  Education,  and  was 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  service.  But  is  iff  It 
does  not  apply  to  Cabinet  Ministers,  nor  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  And  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should 
apply  to  the  inspectors  in  the  art  schools.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  will  hear  more  of  this  question,  which  is 
an  important  one,  affecting  the  community  generally. 

The  most  casual  observer  must  recognise  that  the  British 
manufacturers  of  photographic  goods,  lenses,  etc.,  have 
not  been  standing  still  during  the  last  few  years,  though 
they  do  not  “  blow  their  own  trumpets  ”  so  noisily  as 
some  of  their  American  competitors  are  apt  to  do.  And 
it  can  at  least  be  said  of  the  photographic  trade — as  of  most 
industries  in  this  country — it  is  not  artificial.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  developers,  however,  still  seems  to  be  a  lost 
industry,  if  it  ever  existed  to  any  extent  in  this  country. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  British  manufacturers  of 
photographic  goods,  although  it  is  obviously  impossible  for 
them  to  have  a  monopoly  of  manufacturing  ability,  should 
not  retain  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  their  own  markets  at 
least,  and  enjoy  a  considerable  share  of  the  trade  in  other 
markets  where  prohibitive  tariffs  do  not  exist,  so  long  as 
they  study  the  requirements  of  the  customer. 


The  St.  Bride’s  Press,  Ltd. ,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  “  The 
County  Council  Times,”  the  official  organ  of  the  County  Councils 
and  of  various  educational  associations,  have  commenced  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  weekly  paper  to  be  called  “  Education :  Primary,  Secondary, 
and  Technical,”  which  will  deal  mainly  with  the  work  of  the  authorities 
under  the  Education  Bill. 

The  Crayon  Art  Company,  of  25,  Eversholt  Street,  Camden  Town, 
N.W.,  write:  “Our  new  premises  will  be  found  much  more  con¬ 
veniently  by  our  clients,  being  only  five  minutes’  walk  from  Euston 
Station,  and  of  course  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  and  not  far  from,  St. 
Pancras  and  f  King’s  Cross,  with  Gower  Street  (Metropolitan) ’also 
convenient.  The  premises  are  also  eminently  suitable  to  the  various 
departments  of  our  business.” 
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the  reproduction  of  colours  by  photography. 

[Reprinted  from  “  Nature.”] 

The  services  which  photography  has  rendered  to  science  are 
row  weH  recognised,  and  its  value  for  purposes  both  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  record  is  well  known  and  admitted.  It  is  probab  J 
not  so  well  known  that  methods  now  exist  by  which  not  only 
the  form,  but  the  colour,  of  natural  objects  can  be  represented 
with  approximate  fidelity.  We  are  fortunate  in  beino  able  to 
illustrate  this  fact  by  a  plate  giving  some  excellent  repro¬ 
ductions  of  birds’  eggs,  produced  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser,  entirely  by  photographic  metooas,  « 

without  the  intervention  of  an  artist.  ,  ~ 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  value  of  such  work.  For 
many  scientific  purposes  it  is  as  important  to  record  colour  as 
shape  and  if  this  can  be  done  in  a  trustworthy  manner,  a  new 
and^  useful  power  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  of 
science  and  of  the  writer  of  scientific  books.  The 
about  the  three-colour  process  of  photography  is  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  make  certain  that  the  colours  are  repio- 
duced  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  scientific  work.  Accuracy 
enough  for  pictorial  purposes  is  easily  attained,  but  a  so  u 
truth  to  nature  is  quite  another  thing.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  various.  The  photographic  gradation  of  light  intensities, 
in  the  case  of  both  white  light  and  of  its  various  components, 
is  generally  different  from  the  visual  gradation,  and  even  it 
accuracy  is  ensured  in  a  narrow  range  of  tones,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  make  certain  of  its  being  secured  in  wider  ranges. 
Another  difficulty  is  that  pigments  have  to  be  employed,  and 
such  pigments  can  never,  of  course,  give  pure  colours.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  in  the  production  of  the  picture  it  is 
necessary  to  vary  the  intensity  of  the  different  colouring  agents 
employed  until  a  satisfactory  result  is  obtained.  There  is  thus 
considerable  room  for  judgment  and  dexterity,  and  the  final 
result  is  not  automatic,  but  depends  on  the  artistic  skill  of  t  e 
person  who  produces  the  picture.  The  whole  process  is  it 
must  be  admitted,  of  the  character  of  a  makeshift,  but  at  the 
same  time,  when  carefully  employed,  it  is  a  makeshi  t  o 

considerable  practical  use.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Mr  Dresser,  in  the  article  printed  below,  deals  only  with 
the  representation  of  natural  objects  for  purposes  of  book 
illustration.  An  equally  valuable  application  of  the  process 
is  for  the  production  of  lantern  slides  for  purposes  of  demon¬ 
stration,  and,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  well  aware,  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  beginning  to  be  largely  used  for  such  purposes.  A 
lantern  slide  coloured  by  hand  is  at  best  but  a  poor  thing, 
and  though  a  few  very  skilful  operators— such  as  Mr.  Cyni 
Davenport,  of  the  British  Museum— have  by  a  combination  of 
microscopic  sight  and  great  deftness  of  manipulation  succeeded 
in  producing  some  remarkable  results,  even  these  will  hardly 
stand  the  large  amount  of  magnification  required  by  the  lantern. 
Now  a  slide  made  by  the  three-colour  process  will  stand  as 
much  enlarging  as  any  ordinary  photographic  slide,  and  will 
aive  a  reasonably  close  approximation  to  the  natural  colours 
of  the  subject.  The  process  is  applicable  to  any  specimen 
which  can  be  photographed.  Excellent  reproductions  of 
microscopic  objects  have  thus  been  produced;  botanical 
specimens,  birds,  beetles  and  butterflies  have  all  been  rendered 
with  great  beauty  and  with  really  close  accuracy  to  nature. 
Those  who  were  present  at  Professor  Poulton’s  lectures  at 
the  Royal  Institution  last  session  had  the  opportunity  of  ad¬ 
miring  the  exquisitely  coloured  pictures  he  showed  of  insects, 
all  produced  by  the  process,  which,  first  practically  demon¬ 
strated  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  has  since  been  further  developed  by 
Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd  and  others  in  this  country. 

Although,  as  said  above,  absolute  accuracy  is  very  difficult, 
or  even  impossible,  to  ensure — certainly  not  by  automatic 


means — it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  any  photographer  ought, 
after  a  very  little  practice,  to  be  able  to  produce  useful  and 
serviceable  illustrations  for  lecture  purposes  if  he  is  content 
with  something  which,  though  not  perhaps  the  best  possible, 
is  infinitely  superior  to  anything  which  can  be  produced  by 
painting  an  ordinary  monochrome  lantern  slide. 

Mr.  Dresser  in  his  remarks  places,  perhaps,  needless  stress 
on  the  difficulties  of  the  process,  and  we  are  not  quite  disposed 
to  agree  with  him  as  to  its  unsuitability  for  many  purposes 
which  he  mentions.  Although  the  exposures  he  gives  may  have 
been  necessary  by  reason  of  the  conditions  under  which  his 
pictures  were  produced — namely,  the  photographing  of  the 
objects  life-size  through  a  ruled  screen  and  by  the  use  of  day¬ 
light  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  the  light  is  not  very  good  it 
is&a  very  different  matter  when  it  is  required  to  produce  illus¬ 
trations  for  the  lantern.  In  an  ordinary  studio,  the  exposure 
may  take  from,  say,  three  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
through  the  red  screen,  which,  of  course,  takes  the  longest 
time,  °while  for  out-of-door  views  in  bright  sunshine,  with  a 
moderate  aperture  of  the  lens,  it  is  a  matter  of  seconds  only. 

The  Three-Colour  Photographic  Process. 

By  H.  E.  Dresser. 

To  produce  a  photograph  in  colour  direct  from  nature  has 
for  many  years  past  been  the  dream  and  cherished  aim  of 
many  photographers,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  these 
efforts  have  not  met  with  success.  By  a  happy  combination, 
however,  of  the  camera  and  the  printing  press,  the  so-called 
three-colour  process  has  been  so  far  perfected  as  to  have 
become  a  commercial  success,  and,  though  still,  perhaps,  in 
its  infancy,  bids  fair  to  become  a  serious  rival  to  chromo¬ 
lithography,  not  only  on  account  of  its  accuracy,  but  also 
because  of  its  cheapness.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  a  larger 
number  of  copies  being  required,  the  total  cost  is  considerably 

below  that  of  chromolithography. 

Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  publication  of  my 
“Birds  of  Europe”  was  drawing  to  a  close,  I  commenced  to 
collect  materials  for  a  companion  work  on  the  eggs  of  Euro¬ 
pean  birds.  When,  however,  it  arrived  at  a  question  of 
illustrations,  I  found  that  I  could  not  get  plates  sufficiently 
well  and  cheaply  executed  by  any  then  known  process.  Besides 
which  I  could  find  no  artist  who  could  reproduce  eggs  in  water¬ 
colour  satisfactorily,  and  indeed,  at  the  present  time,  I  now 
of  only  one,  a  Danish  artist,  who  can  paint  eggs  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  and  he  is  at  present  engaged  on  the  illustrations  fox 
the  British  Museum  “Catalogue  of  Eggs.”  Nor  can  he  copy 
all  sorts  of  eggs  correctly,  for  in  some  species  the  markings 
are  so  minute  and  varied  that  no  artist  could  exactly  re¬ 
produce  them. 

In  1900,  however,  I  saw  a  plate  of  fruit,  photographed 
directly  from  the  object,  without  the  intervention  of  an 
artist,  and  reproduced  by  the  three-colour  process,  which  gave 
me  the  idea  that  it  would  be  specially  suited  for  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  natural-history  objects,  and  I  at  once  commenced  a 
series  of  experiments  to  test  it  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  .  • 

Geddes,  manager  to  Messrs.  Andre  and  Sleigh,  Limited  o 
Bushey,  Herts,  and  to  his  active  co-operation  I  am  indebted 
for  the  success  that  has  crowned  my  endeavours.  To  produce 
the  coloured  picture  three  negatives  are  made  from  the  objects 
on  specially  sensitised  plates,  which  are  exposed  through 
“  light  filters  ”  placed  behind  the  lens.  These  filters  separate 
out  the  colours  of  the  objects  into  what  are  known  as  the 
primary  colours — approximately  red,  blue,  and  green.  I  e 
negatives  so  obtained  are  then  employed  m  the  usual  mannei 
for  the  production  of  half-tone  blocks— that  is  to  say,  each  of 
the  three  pictures  representing  the  separated  red,  blue,  and 
green  images  are  etched  as  type  blocks  on  copper  for  printing 
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in  the  ordinary  press,  and  it  must  be  noted  that  the  pictures 
as  engraved  on  the  copper  blocks  are  made  up  of  very  fine 
dots.  The  plates  are  printed  in  the  colour  complementary  to 
that  of  the  filter  through  which  each  was  taken,  i.e.,  the  red- 
filter  picture  in  blue,  the  green  in  red,  and  the  blue  in  yellow. 
'The  printing  of  the  plates  is  effected  on  three  presses,  one  foi 
each  colour  ;  the  yellow  image  is  first  printed,  then  the  red 
over  the  yellow  printing,  and,  lastly,  the  blue  over  the  red  and 
yellow,  and  in  each  case  the  colour  is  allowed  to  dry  before  the 
next  colour  is  printed.  The  registration  of  one  colour  over  the 
other  must  be  accurate,  otherwise  a  blurring  of  the  whole 
picture  occurs.  The  colours  used  for  printing  are  mixed  each 
to  a  standard  tint,  which  is  only  departed  from  in  very 
exceptional  cases. 

The  length  of  exposure  for  the  process  varies  very  much 
according  to  the  conditions.  As  carried  out  for  me  by  Messrs. 
Andre  and  Sleigh,  in  which  the  pictures  were  taken  with  a 
light-filter,  a  prism  and  a  ruled  screen  interposed,  the  ex¬ 
posures  were  very  long,  the  blue,  approximately,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  the  green  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  and  the  red  nearly 
two  hours.  This  process  is  eminently  adapted  for  the  copying 
of  paintings,  but  the  sole  aim  of  the  experiments  made  has  been 
with  a  view  to  reproduce  natural  history  objects,  and  more 
especially  eggs,  without  the  intervention  of  an  artist. 

Mammals  cannot  be  photographed  from  living:  examples,  as 
the  exposure  required  is  too  long,  and  can  only  be  done  from 
paintings,  for  the  reproductions  are  SO'  very  accurate  that  if 
photographed  from  stuffed  specimens  it  is  painfully  apparent 
that  they  were  stuffed.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
birds,  but  when  photographed  from  well-stuffed  skins  every 
character  is  most  accurately  reproduced,  and  such  plates  are 
consequently  of  extreme  scientific  value.  Some  fishes  and  crus¬ 
taceans  retain  their  colours  for  some  time  after  death,  whereas 
others  fade  almost  immediately  ;  the  former  of  these  can  in  most 
cases  be  reproduced  from  the  specimens  direct,  but  as  regards 
the  latter  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  an  artist. 

Shells  of  all  kinds  are  specially  adapted  for  this  process,  as 
colour  photography  brings  out  even  the  bright  iridescent  col¬ 
ourings  so  characteristic  of  some  species. 

Flowers  and  plants,  however,  present  serious  difficulties, 
owing  also  to  the  long  exposure  required.  Cut  flowers  will  move 
and  fade,  and  growing  plants  are  sure  also  to  move  within  three 
hours  and  thus  spoil  the  pictures.  Butterflies,  moths,  and 
other  insects  can  be  photographed  from  the  specimens  direct 
if  these  are  perfect,  but  they  are  often  slightly  damaged  in 
catching,  or  in  drying  they  become  somewhat  distorted,  and 
any  slight  imperfection  cannot  be  hidden,  but  is  most  faith¬ 
fully  reproduced  ;  hence  ifr  is  generally  advisable  to  photo¬ 
graph  from  water-colour  drawings  of  these  objects. 

Birds’  eggs  have  chiefly  occupied  my  attention,  and  with 
these  I  have  been  most  successful,  so  much  so  that  I  purpose 
now  to  bring  out  my  work  on  eggs,  illustrated  by  this  process 
from  the  eggs  direct,  without  the  intervention  of  an  artist. 
At  first  I  found  a  difficulty  with  the  shadows,  and  tried  the 
effect  of  a  dark  background  ;  but  as  this  took  from  the  character¬ 
istic  colours  of  some  species,  I  had  to  revert  to  a  pale  back¬ 
ground,  and  by  degrees  have  overcome  the  difficulties,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  plate  accompanying  the  present  article. 


A  small  exhibition  of  students’  work  of  the  London  County  Council 
School  of  Photo-Engraving  and  Lithography,  6,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. ,  will  be  held  at  the  School  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 
January  2nd  and  3rd,  from  10  a  m.  to  5  p.m.  Admission  free. 


TH£  CORRECTION  OF  DISTORTION. 

[A  Paper  reail  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.) 

At  a  recent  exhibition  of  the  lantern  slides  of  the  membus  of 
a  not  unknown  society,  I  was  struck  by  the  numbt  r  <  f  pictured 
that  were  distorted,  i.e.,  appeared  in  a  form  on  the  ser<  <  n  that 
the  objects  photographed  do  tint  show  naturally.  This  defect 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  seems  to  bo  partly  due  to 
the  greater  use  of  the  hand  camera,  which,  though  possessing 
the  great  advantages  of  portability  and  power  of  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  those  momentary  opportunities  of  making  or  losing  a 
picture,  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
hold  horizontally,  and  is  usually  equipped  with  a  rather  short 
focus  lens. 

If  the  user  of  a  hand  camera  bolds  it  in  the  usual  position 
and  horizontal,  which  is  by  no  mtans  easy,  even  with  a  spirit- 
level  besides  the  finder,  he  gets  an  image  in  which  there  is 
usually  an  excess  of  foreground,  whilst  high  objects  and  the  sky 
are  either  absent  or  crowded  up  to  the  top  of  the  picture. 
This  defect  can  be  considerably  leduced  by  holding  the  camera 
at  eye  level  and  using  a  direct  vision-finder,  winch  has  the 
advantage  of  giving  a  more  natural  view  of  near  objects,  but 
does  not  go  far  enough,  unless  one  elevates  oneself  to  the  level 
of  a  first-floor  window,  which  is  not  always  possible,  and  then, 
though  the  foreground  difficulty  disappears,  the  picture  is 
from  an  unusual  point  of  view — e.g. ,  one  sees  the  top  of  a  man’s 
hat  instead  of  his  face.  In  a  stand  camera  the  trouble  is 
remedied  by  the  rising  front,  by  which  the  ions  is  raised  with 
regard  to  the  plate;  but  few  hand  cameras  possess  this  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  in  most  cases  are  better  without  it,  as  the  less 
complicated  they  are  the  more  likely  are  they  to  be  used  ad¬ 
vantageously,  as  their  use  is  less  deliberate  than  tha*  of  the 
stand  camera.  Again,  with  the  rising  front  the  lens  must  be 
stopped  down  or  able  to  cover  a  larger  plate  than  that  ordi¬ 
narily  used,  or  loss  of  definition,  even  cutting  off  of  the  corner 
of  the  picture,  will  result. 

If  the  photographer,  so  to  speak,  seizes  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
and  points  his  camera  up,  so  that  the  object  he  wishes  to  tako 
composes  satisfactorily,  he  discovers,  though  probably  not  till 
he  has  developed  his  plate,  as  the  usual  finder  is  too  small  to 
show  it,  that  the  vertical  lines  of  his  picture  appear  to  be 
tumbling  in  towards  the  centre.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
rays  of  light  from  the  bottom  of  the  object  have  to  travel  pro¬ 
portionately  farther  after  passing  the  lens  than  those  from  the 
top,  and  so  diverge  wider,  giving  a  conical  shape  to  an  otherwise 
parallel-sided  object. 

This  is  got  over  in  the  stand  camel  a  by  the  swing  back,  by 
which,  whatever  the  position  of  the  lens,  the  plate  is  kepi 
vertical,  and  thus  parallel  to  vertical  objects,  so  that  the 
triangles  formed  by  the  converging  lines  from  the  object  to  the 
lens  are  similar  to  those  from  the  lens  to  the  picture,  and 
hence  distances  between  points  on  any  part  of  the  plate  are 
strictly  proportional  to  distances  between  the  same  points  on 
the  object. 

At  the  same  -time,  however,  to  effect  this  the  top  of  the  plate 
has  to  be  brought  much  nearer  to  the  lens  than  probably  the 
depth  of  focus  of  the  latter  will  allow  ;  refocussing  becomes 
necessary,  probably  also  stopping  down  to  get  reasonable  sharp¬ 
ness.  This  refocussing  practically  puis  the  swing  back  out  of 
the  question  for  all  scale-set  hand  cameras,  even  if  the  stopping 
down  did  not  make  exposure  too  long  for  hand  support. 

From  these  considerations  distortion  caused  by  the  inclined 
plate  must  always  be  a  difficulty  to  the  hand  camera  worker 
with  subjects  containing  vertical  lines,  unless  some  other  method 
of  coping  with  the  evil  is  available.  This  is  fortunately  the 
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case,  though  the  panacea  about  to  be  described  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  used. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  the  distorted  image  is  projected  on 
a  suitably  inclined  screen,  the  rays  of  light  from  the  portions 
of  the  image  that  are  too  close  together  will  have  farther  to 
travel,  and  so  diverge  wider  than  those  from  the  parts  that  are 
too  wide  apart,  thus  making  the  distorted  vertical  lines  once 
more  parallel.  The  same  result  is  of  course  obtained  by  in¬ 
clining  the  negative  instead  of  the  screen.  The  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  of  getting  focus  all  over  with  this  method  of  correction  is 
the  same  as  with  the  swing  back  in  the  taking  camera,  but  a 
small  stop  may  be  used,  as  any  required  time  of  exposure  can  be 
given.  Even  this  trouble  can  be  avoided,  greater  distortions 
corrected,  and  sharper  focus  obtained,  by  inclining  the  screen 
as  well  as  the  negative,  but  in  opposite  directions.  The  in¬ 
clination  in  either  case  need  only  be  the  half  of  what  was 
formerly  required,  and  the  image  will  be  sharp  all  over,  even 
with  large  aperture,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  con 
sideration. 

Imagine  the  distorted  image  placed  with  its  converging  lines 
downwards,  and  let  the  top  of  the  negative  be  inclined  away 
from  the  lens.  Incline  the  top  of  the  screen  also  away 
from  the  lens.  Then  the  nearer  end  of  the  converging  lines 
being  closer  to  the  lens  will  not  'only  subtend  a  greater  angle 
than  the  same  length  at  the  farther  away  part  of  the  plate,  but 
will  also  be  represented  farther  apart  on  the  screen,  as  they 
have  to  travel  farther  beyond  the  lens.  Besides  this  the  rays 
coming  from  the  less  distance  will  be  brought  to  a  focus  farther 
off  than  those  coming  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  which  come  to  a  focus  nearer.  Now  this  is  just  how  the 
screen  is  inclined,  and  so  correction  is  achieved  without  loss  of 
definition,  even  with  a  large  stop  in  the  lens. 

Enlarging  cameras  are  not  as  a  rule  fitted  with  swings  at  both 
ends,  but  these  can  be  arranged  with  a  little  ingenuity,  with 
the  gain  that  the  photographer  can  set  out  with  an  instrument 
untrammelled  with  complications,  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
he  can  incline  his  plate  as  much  as  he  pleases,  and  yet  get  a 
lantern  slide  or  picture  of  any  dimensions  free  from  distortion. 

Added  to  this  he  can  reduce  to  a  great  extent  that  form  of 
distortion  or  unpleasant  perspective  inherent  in  the  lenses  of 
short  focus  used  close  to  the  object  photographed,  for  he  can 
expand  one  end  of  his  picture  with  regard  to  the  other,  and 
thus  produce  a  more  pleasing  or  pictorial  effect.  Improve¬ 
ment  in  this  latter  respect  is  only  practicable  where  the  near 
objects  are  at  one  side  or  end  of  the  plate  and  distant  at  the 
other,  and  show  to  a  marked  extent  if  they  are  some  distance 
apart  on  the  plate.  If  the  near  object  is  central,  though  the 
picture  might  be  improved  by  looking  at  its  reflection  in  a 
curved  mirror,  its  permanent  correction  by  photography  would 
be  too  troublesome  to  be  practicable.  As  regards  those  kinds 
of  distortion  due  to  the  imperfections  of  lenses,  it  is  possible 
to  correct  them  by  methods  adapted  to  the  particular  defect, 
provided  that  the  material  is  present  in  the  photograph.  Thus 
barrel  or  cushion-shaped  distortion  can  be  amended  in 
the  enlarging  camera  by  using  the  lens  in  fault  and  reversing 
the  position  of  the  stop,  when  the  cushicn-shaped  picture  will 
be  distorted  ban  el- wise  into  recti!  inearity  and  vice  versa  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  faults  in  lens  or  manipulation  producing 
blurring  cannot  be  afterwards  corrected. 

Finally,  if  the  photographer,  or  indeed  anyone,  will  but  con¬ 
sider  the  causes  that  have  led  to  his  failures,  he  will  be  far 
farther  on  the  road  to  avoiding  them  in  future  than  if  he  seeks 
other  people’s  advice,  or  tries  to  remedy  them  haphazard. 

J.  Tudor  Cundall,  B.Sc.  (Bond.). 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BROMIDE  PAPERS. 

The  following  paper  was  read  before  the  members  of  the  Croydon 
Natural  History  and  Scientific  Society,  at  one  of  their  weekly 
meetings.  Mr.  Baldock  said  it  might  seem  presumptuous  on 
his  part  to  attempt  to  give  any  information  on  such  a  subject^ 
to  such  an  audience  as  he  saw  before  him  ;  nevertheless,  there 
could  be  no  question  but  that  bromide  prints  were  often  spoiled 
in  development.  He  then  proceeded:— I  must  ask  you  to 
remember  that  gelatino  bromide  paper  and  plates  are,  as  far 
as  the  emulsion  goes,  practically  the  same  ;  that  on  paper  is, 
as  a  rule,  slower  than  that  on  glass,  and  of  course  paper  cannot 
be  handled  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  glass,  otherwise 
marks  and  stains  are  very  likely  to  occur.  This,  of  course, 
is  only  another  way  of  stating  that  more  care,  and  especially 
more  cleanliness,  must  be  exercised  in  one  case  than  the  other. 
In  reality  a  bromide  print  is  very  simple  and  rapidly  made, 
so  much  so  that  in,  say,  half-an-hour  a  plate  can  be  developed, 
fixed,  and  a  bromide  print  made  from  it ;  also  fixed  and  dried, 
ready  for  mounting,  should  any  necessity  arise  for  such  rapid 
work.  Not  that  I,  by  any  means,  advocate  such  speed  ;  I  on  y 
mention  it  in  order  to  show  its  possibilities. 


Illumination 

of  the  developing  table  is  of  some  importance,  and  I  may  say 
that  ruby  light  is  not  necessary  at  all.  I  never  use  it  myself, 
but  use  orange  glass  or  canary  fabric,  which  is,  with  care,  not 
only  quite  safe,  but  gives  a  very  much  pleasanter  light  to 
work  by.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  test  the  medium  used, 
and  see  how  long  and  at  what  distance  from  the  lamp  it  may 
be  used  without  light  fogging  the  paper,  remembering  that  as 
development  proceeds  the  paper  becomes  less  sensitive,  and 
rn.av  therefore  be  brought  nearer  to  the  source  of  light. 


Exposure 

necessary  for  bromide  paper  is,  like  that  for  plates,  an  un¬ 
known  quantity,  but  with  paper  we  have  fortunately  a  means 
of  testing  the  exposure  before  we  proceed  to  make  the  print, 
and  this  is  easily  and  quickly  done.  Cut  a  strip  of  the  same 
make  of  paper  as  is  being  used,  place  it  on  the  negative  m 
such  a  way  that  as  many  gradations  as  possible  are  covered. 
I  find  diagonally  generally  answers  well,  and  give  the  strip 
three  exposures,  of  5,  10,  and  15  seconds,  to  the  same  light 
and  at  the  same  distance  as  you  are  going  to  use,  shading  the 
strip  with  a  card  for  the  required  time,  i.e.,  first  exposure  to  one- 
third  of  strip  5  seconds,  to  next  third  5  seconds,  to  last  third  5 
second**  thus  the  first  third  will  in  the  end  have  had  15  seconds, 
the  second  third  10  seconds,  and  the  last  third  5  seconds.  Re¬ 
move  the  slip,  and  develop  it  with  normal  developer  ;  it  is  then 
easy  to  see  which  of  the  three  exposures  is  the  correct  one,  or 
it  may  be  between  either  of  them.  I  need  hardly  point  out 
that,  as  with  plates,  so  with  paper,  it  is  advisable  to  select 
one  make  and  stick  to  it ;  also  to  use  a  constant  source  of  light. 
The  man  who  is  constantly  changing  about  can  never  do  really 
good  work.  The  distance  from  the  light  may  be  varied  to  suit 
the  negative,  bearing  in  mind  two  things,  i.e.,  that  a  soft  nega¬ 
tive  is  most  suited  for  bromide  work  ;  and  that  there  is  less 
danger  of  over-exposure  at  a  distance,  say,  of  3ft.  from  the 
flame  than  there  would  be  at,  say,  1ft.,  in  consequence  of  the 
well-known  law,  “  The  intensity  of  light  is  inversely  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  square  of  its  distance.”  Still,  a  slight  over¬ 
exposure  is  advisable  in  preference  to  under-exposure,  as  it  can 
be  controlled  in  development.  This  brings  me,  of  course,  to 
the  subject  proper  forming  the  title  of  this  paper,  i.e., 

The  Development  of  Bromide  Paper. 
to  which  the  preceding  remarks  are  only  preliminary.  I  have 
said  that  errors  of  exposure  may  be  rectified,  and  that  to  a 
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considerable  extent,  in  the  process  of  development ;  thus  an 
under-exposed  (it  not  too  great),  over-exposed,  and  an  unknown 
exposure  may  be  successfully  dealt  with.  I  shall  only  deal 
with  what  may  be  called  slow  development,  which  is  most  likely 
to  be  employed  by  amateurs  like  myself,  the  rapid  method  being 
more  suitable  for  professionals,  who  have  a  large  number  of 
prints  to  work  off,  and  whose  time  is  more  valuable.  The  paper 
I  generally  use  is  the  Ilford  Slow  Bromide,  either  rough  or 
smooth,  not  because  it  is  better  than  other  makes,  but  simply 
because  I  am  used  to  it,  and  I  prefer  the  slow  to  the  rapid, 
especially  for  enlargements,  as  there  is  less  liability  to  over¬ 
exposure,  and  more  control  in  development.  Then  as  to  de¬ 
velopers,  it  is  essential  to  employ  a  non-staining  one,  because 
although  a  negative  may  often  be  improved  in  printing  quality 
by  a  slight  yellow  stain,  this  would  be  quite  fatal  to  a  bromide 
print. 

The  Developer 

therefore  may  be  chosen  from  a  large  number  of  agents  used 
for  that  purpose,  such  as  rodinal,  amidol,  ortol,  metol  alone, 
or  preferably  combined  with  hydroquinone,  edinol,  etc.  For 
full  particulars  of  these  and  other  developers,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  refer  you  to  the  pamphlet  by  the  “  Actien  Gesellsehaft 
fur  Anilin-Fabrikation,”  to  be  obtained  at  most  dealers.  But 
as  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  use  all  these  to-night,  I  propose 
to  use  only  one,  i.e.,  rodinal,  which  is  simple,  only  one  solu¬ 
tion,  and  most  easy  to  use.  I,  however,  show  you  prints  on 
other  papers  than  the  one  I  have  named,  developed  with  other 
developers.  Taking  therefore  rodinal,  the  composition  of  the 
developer  may  be  taken  generally  as  follows:  — 


Under  -Exp<  'sure. 

Rodinal  . .  ...  1  part. 

Water  .  30  to  40  parts. 

Correct  Exposure. 

Rodinal  .  1  part. 

Water  .  25  parts, 

Under-Exposure. 

Rodinal  .  1  part. 

Water  .  15  to  20  parts. 


To  which  a  few  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
bromide  may  be  added  as  required,  i.e.,  under-exposure  may 
require  none,  or  at  most  a  drop  or  two  ;  correct  exposure  re¬ 
quires,  say,  two  drops  ;  and  over-exposure,  say,  two  or  three 
drops,  to  each  2oz.  of  developer.  This  slows  development, 
thus  keeping  it  more  under  control,  and  also  preserves  the 
whites  of  the  paper. 

On  the  whole  it  is  not  advisable  to  employ  the  developer  of 
full  strength  to  commence  with,  unless  indeed  you  are  quite 
sure  of  your  exposure,  and  have  a  number  of  contact  prints  to 
deal  with  ;  it  is  better  and  safer  to  begin  with  a  weak  solution, 
till  some  detail  is  obtained  on  the  print,  and  then  to  strengthen 
the  developer  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  more  of  rodinal  and 
a  drop  or  two  of  bromide,  according  to  tho  necessities  of  the 
case,  bearing  in  mind  that  rodinal  does  not  require  the  addition 
of  much  bromide.  To  start  with,  then,  take:  — 


Rodinal  . . .  5  parts  or  drops. 

Bromide  .  1  part  or  drop. 

Water  to  . ■  500  parts  cr  drops: 


Use  this  at  a  temperature  of  15  deg.  C.  =60  F.,  and  with 
Correct  Exposure 

you  will  have  in  about  three  or  four  minutes  an  image  remind¬ 
ing  you  of  an  over-printed  platinotype,  in  which  all  the  details 
are  visible.  Pour  off  tho  developer,  and  flood  the  print  with 
water.  Meanwhile,  make  up  yonr  mind  what  you  want  the 
finished  print  to  be,  whether  a  soft  grey  or  rich  black.  If 


the  former,  add  to  your  developer  another  five  parts  or  drops 
of  rodinal  ;  if  the  latter,  add  thirty  parts  or  drops  of  rodinal, 
and  five  parts  or  drops  of  bromide.  Pour  off  the  water  from  tin 
print,  which  has  probably  gained  a  little  in  density,  and  jmnr 
on  one  or  other  of  these  strengthened  developers,  and  continue 
development  till  the  desired  result  is  obtained,  remembering 
that  prints  developed  with  rodinal  lose  somewluit  in  fixing,  N 
that  the  detelopment  must  be  carried  far  enough  to  allow  for 
this. 

So  much  for  what  is  called  correct  exposure,  though  what 
exactly  the  word  correct,  so  frequently  used,  means,  is  not  easy 
to  define,  especially  seeing  that  equally  good  results  may  be 
obtained  by  suitable  development  in  cases  of  decided  under¬ 
exposure  and  over-exposure.  Probably  as  good  a  definition  as 
any  may  1  e  said  to  be  when  a  normal  developer  gives  gcod  detail 
and  gradation,  and  cannot  be  made  to  give  more,  however  long 
development  may  be  continued.  In  cases  of 

Under-Exposure 

a  modification  of  the  developer  is  necessary,  and  to  begin 
with  a  2  minim  to  the  ounce  of  water,  without  any  bromide,  may 
be  used,  covering  the  dish,  and  giving  an  occasional  rocking, 
till  this  developer  ceases  to  act ;  then  add  3  minims  of  rodinal 
and  a  drop  of  bromide,  continuing  with  this  till  tho  picture  is 
finished,  the  object  here  being  to  obtain  a  print  full  of 
detail,  but  without  hard  contrasts. 

Over-Exposure, 

on  the  contrary,  tends  to  produce  a  flat  picture  devoid  of  con¬ 
trast,  lienee  another  modification  of  the  developer  is  necessary. 
Make  up  a  solution  containing  2  minims  of  rodinal,  2  minims 
of  bromide,  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  here  note  the  restraining 
action  of  the  bromide.  The  image  will  bo  longer  in  appearing, 
and  also  rather  flat ;  add  to  the  developer  (loz.)  15  to  20  minims 
more  rodinal  and  3  or  4  minims  more  bromide,  and  continue' 
development,  watching  the  result  carefully,  till  the  desired 
result  is  obtained.  In  such  ways  may  errors  in  exposure, 
amounting  probably  to  25  per  cent,  either  way,  be  com¬ 
pensated  for. 

I  feel  quite  certain  of  one  thing,  i.e.,  that  many  workers  have 
got  an  idea  that  a  bromide  print  ought  to  flash  up  very  rapidly. 
What  the  reason  for  this  is  I  do  not  know,  but  having  watched 
many  people  developing  these  prints,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  fact.  The  fallacy  of  such  a  method  of  procedure  is  obvious, 
if  it  only  remembered  that,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  bro¬ 
mide  paper  is  essentially  tho  same:  as  a  bromide  plate,  and 
that  no  one  would  develop  a  plate  so  that  the  image  rushes  up 
all  at  once,  seeing  that,  in  both  cases,  development  would 
quickly  get  beyond  control,  with  the  almost  certain  result  that 
plate  and  paper  alike  would  inevitably  be  spoiled.  I  well 
remember,  some  years  ago,  when  I  was  giving  a  demonstration 
of  “  Bromide  Enlarging,”  two  gentlemen  present,  who  ought  to 
have  known  letter,  as  they  posed  as  authorities,  criticised  my 
operations.  One  said  I  did  not  bring  the  print  up  quickly 
enough,  the  other  that  I  did  not  continue  development  long 
enough.  Well,  I  obliged  them  both,  with  the  result,  of  course, 
that  the  enlargement  was  quite  spoiled. 

It  is  often  wished  that  a  bromide  print  could  be  made  to 
look,  when  it  is  dry,  like  it  does  when  it  lies  wet  in  the  dish. 
This  can  be  to  a  certain  extent  effected  by  a  simple  expedient, 
which  I  saw  mentioned  in  the  “  Bromide  Monthly,”  and  which 
gives  a  print  something  between  a  matt  and  a  glossy.  Prepare 


as  follows :  — 

Olive  oil  .  2oz. 

Terebeine  .  2oa. 

Globe  metal  polish  .  .  2d.  tin. 


Dissolve  and  strain  to  get  rid  of  lumps,  then  apply  a  few  drops 
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With  a  Piece  of  cotton  wool,  rubbing  well  in  ;  then  rub  over  again 
with  aP  fresh  piece  of  wool.  The  effect  produced  suits  some 
subiects  very  well.  Globe  metal  polish  slightly  thinned  wit 
terebene  does  not  make  an  altogether  bad  medium  for  rubbing 
"the  dense  parts  of  a  negative,  in  place  of  the  usual 

m  Bromide  ^nnts  may,  like  negatives,  be  altered  by  means  of 
intensification  and  reduction ;  they  may  also  be  varied  in  many 
ways  by  different  toning  processes,  but  to  go  into  these  points 
would  take  too  long  now ;  but  perhaps  I  may  e  permi  e 
bring  them  before  you  on  some  future  occasion.  I  wiU  th 
fore  conclude  by  developing  two  prints,  in  accordance  w^ 
what  I  have  stated  above,  and  also  one  which  lias  had  an  u 
known  exposure.  This  was  very  successfully  carried  out  . 
well  as  a  print  from  a  negative  brought  by  one  of  the  memb  . 

At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Faunthorpe,  who  occupied  the  chair  a 

cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mn  BaMock  for 

.  i  j  J.  H.  Ba.XjDOCKj  x .  v-v. 

structive  demonstration. 


exhibitions. 


of  fishermen ,  whom  the  artist  lias  caught  at  the  right  moment- 
certificate  to  A.  G.  Peck  for  “Load  of  Bananas,”  a  well  laden  boat 
making  its  way  through  a  sea  which  makes  one  apprehensive  for  the 
safety  of  the  fruit.  A  fine  study  in  its  way,  but  we  fear  the  image 
has  been  strained  too  far  in  enlarging.  We  were  also  very  pleased 
with  F.  J.  Mortimer’s  394  and  422,  wave  studies  which  might  easily 
have  carried  the  winning  ticket  without  much  harm  being  done.  With 
423,  “  A  Misty  Morn,”  we  consider  W.  Clayden  somewhat  hardly 
treated.  Possibly  under  the  conditions  a  more  atmospheric  sky  would 
have  helped  greatly.  C.  J.  King’s  “  Sea  Wrack  is  a  good  thing, 
but  this  particular  print  appears  to  us  to  be  too  green.  428,  “  Evening 
Glow.”  by  W.  H.  Rogers,  is  a  capital  sunset  study,  the  only  detrac¬ 
tion  is  the  woolly  effect  of  the  too-dark  wave  in  front.  Gilbert 

Watson’s  “  Homeward”  is  also  a  good  thing,  teeming  with  atmosphere, 
and  F  R  Fraprie’s  “Sunrise  on  the  Sound”  is  a  little  gem,  full 
of  a  suggestion  of  colour.  Harry  Wade’s  “After  the  Storm”  is  very 
strong,  and  pictures  by  Miss  A.  Warburg,  G.  H.  Capper,  S.  J. 
Chesterton,  Davenport  Knight,  and  H.  W.  R.  Child  also  attract 
attention. 


- - - 

SOUTHSEA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

[The  following  notes  on  the  Souths*  Exhibition,  whid, i  closed  on  the 
20th  ult.,  were  unavoidably  delayed  in  publication.  Eds. ,  B.  J.  .J 

The  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Soutea  S“C‘Y 

was  held  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  ult.,  and  resulted  m  a _  very 
show  of  pictures  being  gathered  together,  maintaining  the  high  repu 
tatiln  tlS  sSty  has  secured  in  the  past.  The  energetic  labours 
of  Mr  F  J  Mortimer,  the  hon.  secretary,  reached  their  automatic 
when  the  show  was  opined  by  the  Mayoress  of  Portsmouth  and  with 
the  send  o2  then  secured,  the  exhibition  has  run  a  successful  caieei, 

in  suite  of  adverse  conditions  of  weather.  . 

The  open  classes  formed  the  backbone  of  the  show,  and  of  landscapes 
and  river  scenery  there  was  a  big  collection  ui  many 
principally  in  bromide,  platinotype,  and  carbon.  -  1  . 

sunrii  study  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Etches  carried  off  the  silver  medal  ;  this 
is  a  puzzling  study  in  diffusion;  which  has  created 
in  the  minds  of  visitors  than  anything  else  m  the  show.  Still ,  tho  g 
this  type  is  so  utterly  different  to  the  pictures  generally  met  with, 
we  rXu  e  the  sincerity  of  the  artist  whose  discernment  has  made 
IfineXg  from  the  simplest  materials.  The  bronze  to  D.  Deeley 
for  “  Summer  in  the  Woods,”  a  tenderly  lit  and  well  balanced  woodland 
study  which  pleases  us  greatly.  Certificate  to  W.  MarriotCs MMy 
December”  a  very  suggestive  picture  of  a  deeply-rutted  pitl  <} 
overhung  with  trees.  The  spirit  of  the  title  is  adimrabiy  caughk 
Other  efforts  worthy  of  note  in  a  powerful  class  are  Industry,  by 
4  Nicholson,  a  good  impression  of  those  unique  effects  obtainable 
in  manufacturing  districts  where  the  array  of  tall  chimneys  vomit 
smoke  all  day  long.  The  one  serious  objection  to  this  obherw^e  ne 
picture  is  the  irritating  formlessness  of  the  foreground.  Ca g 
Trow«e  ”  bv  C.  F.  Grindrod,  contains  a  very  dainty  b.t  of  light  l  g, 
but  is  spoilt  by  the  distant  tree,  which  appears  to  have  taken  root  in 
the  waggon.  The  same  exhibitor’s  “  Cutting  Oats  appeals  to  us  much 
more  stfongly.  “Sand  Dunes,”  by  G.  Watson,  a  capital  study  m 
tone  values,  would  gain  pictorially  if  the  clump  of  rushes  in  the 
right  foreground  were  subdued  somewhat  m  detail ;  at  present  thej 
worry  one,  and  do  not  greatly  help  the  suggestion  of  distance  of  th 
dune  Other  good  things  worthy  of  mention  m  this  class  are  repre¬ 
sentative  work  by  J.  C.  Warburg,  F  J-  ^ays  one  Bird, 

A.  Fenn,  Mrs.  Dumas,  J.  R.  Gotz,  W.  Hoefler,  A  L.  SpAkr,  Dr 
E.  G.  Boon,  A.  R.  F.  Evershed,  F.  R.  Fraprie,  Alex.  A1  n  .  .. 

Dunlop,  F.  Judge,  F.  E.  Roofe,  etc  etc.  Mortimer 

Class  B,  seascapes  and  marine.  Silver  medal  to  F  J.  Mortimer 
for  his  “Wave  Study”  (No.  393).  Here  the  artist  lias  admirably 
portrayed  the  mighty  rush  of  a  ground  sea  over  boulders  against  an 
upright  pile  of  rocks,  and  has  caught  with  happy  fidelity  uhe  soapy 
liquidity  of  the  surf  as  it  runs  downwards  towards  the  next  rolle  . 
Bronze  to  J.  Taylor  for  “Emptying  Nets,”  a  well-composed  group 
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Class  C.  This  is  a  very  powerful  section,  both  in  number  and 
quality.  Silver  medal  to  A.  Paterson  for  “Head  of  a  Man.”  Bronze 
to  J.  Drummond  Shiels  for  “  The  Evening  Chapter,”  a  fine  subject 
treated  with  great  delicacy.  Certificate,  A.  Tauxe,  for  “Mineur,  a 
virile  study,  in  which  the  gradations:  of  flesh  in  well-developed  muscles 
are  grandly  rendered.  E.  Norton  Collins’  ecclesiastical  studies  are 
extremely  worthy  of  notice,  *ind  are  ad  excellent  m  every  way  as 
examples  of  straight-forward  portrait  work  at  its  best.  The  same- 
can  he  said  of  C.  Sweet’s  contribution  to  this  class  A.  Tauxe  also 
has  several  other  fine  portrait  studies,  of  which  we  like  470,  Little 
Raphael."  and  465.  “Lady  with  Hat"  most.  Col.  Novels  cattle- 

„  i  *  * i.  4-  1-k /-»  ftnntf  icn  H  i o*h L&ncLs. 
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pictures  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  wild  Scottish  Highlands. 
“Shadows  of  Departing  Day,”  by  Miss  Bessie  Stanford,  we  like 

1*  kl.CH  AYHWSSlftn. 
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very  much,  the  waning  sunlight  finds  admirable  expression.  A 
Newsboy”  at  night,  by  L.  H.  Keller,  a  very  unusual  type  of  photo¬ 
graphic  subject,  realises  its  title  most  successfully.  Mr.  Maughams 
two  portraits,  “  Father  and  Mother,”  have  probably  more  quality  m 
the  rendering  of  flesh  texture  than  any  photographs,  we  recollect 
seeing  previously;  and  Dr.  Grindrod’s  “Village  Scholar  is  distinctly 
clever  J  C  Warburg’s  “Incantation”  is  remarkable,  mostly  for 
the  ornate  frame  of  embossed  copper  that  surrounds  it.  The  print 
is  one  of  the  two  specimens  of  the  “Pouncy”  process  contributed 

by  this  worker. 

S  4.  Pitcher’s  figure  work  is  again  noteworthy,  and  F.  Fitzgibbon 
Forde’s  clever  flashlight  study  is  good.  Several  highly  eredirt  e 
specimens  are  shown  by  J.  H.  Coath,  of  which  perhaps  482,  What 
it  is’  ”  and  586  please  us  the  most-.  C.  J.  West  s  examples  in  oz  p 
have  a  quality  all  their  own.  C.  Skelton  Tyier  shows  a  coupie  o 
his  dainty  figure  studies,  which  show  a  complete  mastery  of  po 
and  lighting,  and  Prof.  V.  Jan’s  overwhelming  talents  m  this  elm 
ably  demonstrate  that  there  are  things  they  do  much  better  on  t 
Continent  than  in  England.  Graystone  Bird  is  well  too  the  f°^  also 
with  his  familiar  “genre  studies,”  and  H.  Sharpe  Ferguson 

Douglas  English,  Agnes  Warburg,  Cha*  Treasurer 
W  Howard  Hazell,  Dr.  E.  G.  Boon,  Dr.  Grun,  R.  M  Scott,  Hai  y 
Wade  J.  Howden  Wilkie,  etc.,  are  also  valuable  contributors. 

Class  D,  architecture,  Some  of  the  most  -succe^ul  work  m  the 
exhibition  is  seen  in  this  section,  and  the  picture  which  gams  the 
silver  medal  (a  carbon  of  the  interior  of  St.  Marks,  Vernoe),  y 
F.  J.  Phillips,  was  considered  by  the  judges  to  be  the  finest  m 
.how  and  as  such  obtains  the  silver  plaque  given  by  the  bouthsea 
Hove)  and  Southampton  Societies.  It  is  a  magnfflc*nt  ten^  f 
a  veqr  stately  subject,  well  balanced  in  lighting,  and  ftamMy 
bringing  out  the  beauties  o£  the  venerable  columns.  The  su 
texture  of  the  print  marks  it  as  a  picture  out  of  the  common.  The 
broisT  medal  goes  to  Rev.  H.  Campion  for  “Entrance  to  Bishop. 
Alcoek’s  Chapel,”  a  charmingly  soft  platinotype,  well  selected mad 
lit  Certificate  to  W.  A.  Clark  for  a  capital  portrayal  of  sunl  g 
p„„n“  l  arched  passage  at  Valle  Crucis.  The  detail  of  the 
roof,  of  the  passage  has  been  deftly  secured,  whilst  retaining  the 
tenderness  of  the  lighting  of  the  garden  outsnto  After  winner^ 
this  class  contains  many  fine  things  among  which  it  >  hard  ' to  cho 
anv  for  special  mention,  as  the  quality  is  so  high.  As  the  Daylight 
Steals  on  Night,”  etc.,  is  a  very  effective  study  of  good  lig  mg- 
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“  ’Midst  Massy  Pillars,”  by  S.  A.  Pitcher,  a  delightful  little  panel, 
yet  very  imposing.  “In  the  S.W.  Tower,  Chichester,”  by  W.  A. 
Clark,  is  also  an  admirably  chosen  pillar  study.  “A  Norman  Crypt,” 
by  W.  Kilbey,  also  demands  recognition.  A.  Bedding’s  work  shows 
careful  selection,  and  a  charming  little  peep  by  Dr.  Boon  catches  the 
eye.  W.  A.  Max  Mills’  “Montague  Chantry”  is  distinctly  good, 
and  A.  L.  Spiller,  M.  Tuke  Tylor,  E.  S.  Tardrew,  A.  Nicholson, 
W.  H.  Crisp,  and  E.  F.  Harmer  are  also  responsible  for  several 
fine  things. 

Classes  F,  G,  and  H,  lantern  slides,  contain  nearly  60  sets  (of  four 
slides  each)  in  competition,  all  of  very  high  merit,  and  choosing  the 
winning  sets  must  indeed  have  been  a  hard  task  for  the  judges, 

Tn  Class  F,  landscape  and  marine,  the  awards  are  silver  medal, 
G.  S.  Bryson;  bronze,  F.  Parkinson;  certificate,  W.  F.  Clark  In 
Class  G,  figure  portrait  and  animal  studies,  silver  medal,  T.  Wright; 
bronze,  Harry  Wade;  certificate,  Percy  Sharp.  In  Class  H,  architec¬ 
ture  and  any  other  subject,  silver  medal,  R.  Warden  Harvey ;  bronze 
medal,  Rev.  H.  R.  Campion,  certificate,  Arthur  Black;  and  special 
certificates  to  Dr.  Grim  for  his  liquid  lens  productions,  and  to 
W.  C.  Rowden  for  photo-micrographs.  Graystone  Bird’s  excellent 
studies  must  surely  have  been  in  the  running  for  an  award,  and  the 
varied  and  beautiful  slides  shown  by  W.  Page,  T.  F.  Brogden,  F. 
Judge,  Captain  Davidson,  J.  Stabb,  O.  G.  Pike,  J.  W.  Hodges, 

B.  H.  Bentley,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been  a  source  of  wonderment  and 
delight  to  the  visitors  to  the  lantern  displays  every  evening  during 
the  exhibition.  T.  R.  Bell’s  splendid  example®  of  colour  photography 
(his  own  process)  undoubtedly  raised  more  comment  than  any  others, 
and  are  beautiful  renderings  of  still  life. 

Class  K,  hand  camera  class.  Silver  medal,  H.  Barrett,  for  set  of 
hunting  pictures,  full  of  action  and  well  chosen.  Bronze  to  F.  J. 
Mortimer  for  set  of  his  wave  studies.  Certificate  to  F.  Judge  for  a 
delicate  set  of  platinotype  landscape  pictures. 

Class  M,  still  life,  flowers,  and  fruit.  Silver  medal  to  Max  Mills 
for  a  charming  study  of  apple  blossom  with  delicate  shadows  which  help 
the  rendering  admirably.  Bronze  to  Mrs.  Keene  for  a  nicely  grouped 
still  life  effect.  Certificate,  A.  Tauxe,  for  an  eerie  study  of  dead 
fish,  which  might  have  changed  places  with  Mrs.  Dumas’  charming 
“  White  Clematis.”  Other  good  things  in  this  class  are  by  Miss  Mary 

C.  Eames,  “  Chrysanthemums,”  Captain  Frank  Young’s  group  of  the 
same  flowers,  Hal  Laurence’s  oddly-framed  little  group  of  roses,  flower 
studies  by  M.  Chesterton  and  Dan  Dunlop. 

Class  N,  any  subject  not  previously  mentioned.  Silver  medal  to 
F.  J.  Mortimer  for  “A  Rainy  Day,”  a  capital  subject.  Bronze  to 
J.  C.  Warburg  for  “  A  Glimpse  of  Sunlight,”  a  very  hard  print,  which 
does  not  bear  out  the  title.  Certificate  to  Miss  Marion  Woods  for 
a  quaint  figure  study,  “Where’s  my  Baccy?” 

Class  0,  champion  class.  Here  the  judges  decided  to  withhold  the 
gold  medal  offered  for  the  best  exhibit,  and  awarded  two  silver 
medals  for  a  pair  of  pictures  whose  merits  are  very  evenly  balanced. 
One  of  these,  “Winter,”  by  T.  Wright,  is  a  grandly  composed  study, 
the  waning  light  of  a  winter’s  day  being  most  effectively  caught, 
whilst  the  snow-covered  ground  and  misty  atmosphere  all  enhance 
the  general  effect.  This  is  quite  one  of  the  best  snow  pictures  we 
have  seen.  The  other  winner,  F.  E.  Roofe,  with  “  A  Sunny  After¬ 
noon,”  a  beautiful  rendering  of  sunlight  and  shade  along  the  Thames 
Embankment.  We  were  very  pleased  with  this.  Bronze  to  C.  E. 
Walmsley  for  “  Feeding  Sheep,”  a  noteworthy  example  of  this 
worker’s  consistent  method.  Certificate  to  E.  M.  Strong  for  a  pleasing 
study  of  a  man’s  face  illuminated  by  a  lantern.  Other  well-known 
pictures  were  Dr.  Grindrod’s  “Woodcutters,”  Mr.  R.  M.  King’s 
“Normandy  Cap,”  and  C.  J.  King’s  “Rock  Thwarted.”  This  latter 
we  consider  distinctly  loses  through  being  enlarged  to  this  size. 
Graystone  Bird  and  E.  Norton  Collins  have  also  some  old  favourites. 
Practically  every  picture  in  this  class  is  well  known,  all  having 
scored  as  the  best  in  their  classes  at  previous  exhibitions  elsewhere, 
and  the  work  contributed  is  consequently  of  a  very  high  order. 

Class  P,  illustration.  Pictures  illustrating  “  Summer  and  Winter  ” 
or  “  Peace  and  War.”  This  is  an  innovation,  and  for  a  new  exhibition 
class  drew  a  fair  amount  of  support.  Silver  medal  goes  to  A.  and  F. 
Read  for  an  exceedingly  charming  pair,  which  carry  the  suggestion 
of  summer  and  winter  admirably.  F.  J.  Mortimer  again  scores, 
and  takes  the  bronze  medal  with  a  couple  of  fine  portrait  studies 
illustrating  the  same  subjects.  The  certificate  to  Captain  F.  Young 


for  his  rendering  of  “Peace  and  War,”  a  couple  of  clever  child 
studies.  Miss  Mary  C.  Eames  is  awarded  a  silver  gilt  no  dal  for 
her  excellent  idea  of  summer  and  winter. 

Class  R,  animal,  bird,  and  insect  life  amid  natural  IlirTOlUldipp 
First  to  Douglas  English  for  scries  of  polecat  studies,  showing  Ini' 
rendering  of  the  fur.  Second  to  0.  G.  Pike  for  capital  series  of 
titmouse  pictures.  Special  certificate  to  Prof.  V.  Jan  for  an  extremely 
clever  set  of  animal  subjects.  The  zoological  studies  of  Lieut  Retch, 
R.N. ,  are  very  fine,  particularly  his  tiger.  Andrew  Murray* ■  h  fOB 
picture  is  most  excellent,  but  a  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to 
whether  the  bird  was  alive  at  the  time  of  exposure ;  if  it  was  so,  then 
this  is  quite  one  of  the  best  natural  history  studies  we  have  ever  seen. 

Class  S,  for  best  sets  of  12  lantern  slides  of  animal,  bird,  or  insect 
life  amid  natural  surroundings.  In  this  class  B.  II.  Bentley  secures 
the  Drayson  Memorial  gold  medal  offered  by  the  Portsmouth  Natural 
Science  Society.  0.  G.  Pike  silver  medal,  and  bronze  medals  to 
F.  C.  Snell  and  C.  J.  King.  This  class  did  not  receive  the  support 
that  was  anticipated,  considering  the  number  of  specialists  there  are- 
in  this  work. 

In  the  members’  classes,  a  very  marked  improvement  on  any  pre¬ 
vious  exhibition  is  shown  in  all  classes,  and  doubtless  ibis  con  be 
directly  traced  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  last  year  s  fine  show,  the 
work  then  exhibited  in  the  open  classes  doing  much  to  foster  the 
emulative  instincts  of  the  local  workers.  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer  again 
this  year  confines  his  attentions  to  the  open  classes  only,  and  as  the 
award  list  shows,  does  so  with  typical  success.  Mr.  L.  J.  Steele 
will  surely  be  the  next  to  follow  the  hon.  secretary’s  footsteps,  and 
so  allow  the  smaller  fry  more  scope  in  the  members’  classes,  his  last 
year’s  successes  being  repeated  again  on  this  occasion,  when  tin-  gold 
average  medal  offered  by  the  Mayor  of  Portsmouth  would  undoubtedly 
have  fallen  to  liis  lot  if  he  had  not  won  it  at  the  previous  exhibition. 
This  medal  therefore  goes  to  the  second  best,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
C.  C.  Cook,  who  contributes  much  commendable  work.  Mr.  Steele, 
however,  takes  the  silver  champion  medal  for  the  repetition  of  his 
previous  success. 

The  members'  awards  are  :  Section  1,  landscape  and  marine.  Silver 
medal,  L.  J.  Steele  for  “  Sunset  Clouds  over  Mont  Blanc,”  a  fine 
example  of  Alpine  photography  in  this  worker’s  well-known  style. 
Bronze  medal,  C.  C.  Cook,  a  well-grouped  rendering  of  silver  birches. 
Certificate  to  W.  J.  Goatcher,  “  In  the  Stubble,”  a  very  pleasing 
sheep  study.  Other  pictures  which  caught  our  eye  in  this  class  were 
“The  Riverside  Path,”  a  charming  woodland  scene  by  W.  G.  Lewis, 
the  president;  “Homeward  Bound,”  a  well  lit  sheep  study  by-P.  R. 
Denham,  which  just  misses  being  a  first-rate  thing;  A  Summers 
Morn  thro’  the  Wood,”  a  capital  rendering  of  sunlight  through  trees 
by  A.  A.  Lawton ;  “  A  Cool  Retreat,”  by  G.  Stanford ;  and  a  seascape 
by  F.  J.  Lawton,  which,  though  heavy  and  lacking  in  atmosphere, 
is  not  tiring — indeed,  its  heaviness  is  only  in  keeping  with  the  title. 

Section  2,  portrait,  figure,  and  animal.  The  silver  medal  goes  to 
P.  R.  Denham  for  a  charming  rendering  of  a  child’s  head,  exemplify¬ 
ing  the  assistance  given  by  a  skilful  use  of  the  trimming  knife. 
Bronze  medal  to  L.  J.  Steele  for  “The  Sentry  of  the  Balkans,”  a 
powerfully  silhouetted  figure  whose  local  feeling  is  considerably  helped 
by  a  very  original  style  of  mounting.  Certificate  to  J.  Holloway  for 
“Washing  up.”  We  think  the  Southsea  Society  has  produced  this 
sort  of  thing  before.  We  much  prefer  the  same  exhibitor’s  “  12 
o’clock,”  a  fine  genre  study.  A.  A.  Lawton’s  “Looking  at  Pictures,” 
a  notable  child  study,  showing  appreciation  of  the  work  which  lies 
to  the  hand  of  nearly  every  amateur.  C.  C.  Cook’s  “  Meadow  Sweet  ” 
can  scarcely  be  called  brilliantly  original.  There  is  quite  an  epidemic 
of  flower-picking  young  ladies  this  year,  and  still  they  come. 
“  Curiosity,”  by  S.  0.  Black,  is  an  instance  of  what  to  leave  alone. 
The  same  exhibitor’s  sheep  study  does  not  appeal  to  us  at  all.  These 
animals  are  badly  bunched  together,  and  appear  to  have  wooden 
fencing  growing  out  of  their  backs. 

Section  3,  architecture.  This  is  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  members’ 
classes,  and  the  first  award  goes  to  C.  C.  Cook  for  “Old  Houses, 
Dinan,”  the  tone  suiting  the  weather-beaten  subjects  admirably;  and 
the  bronze  medal  to  G.  Stanford,  for  a  study  of  “A  Doorway, 
Fountain’s  Abbey,”  a  fair  rendering  of  a  much-photographed  subject. 
S.  0.  Black’s  “  Arch,  Fountain’s  Abbey,”  takes  third  place. 

Section  4,  hand  camera  work.  Here  the  silver  and  bronze  medals 
were  both  awarded  to  L.  J.  Steele,  but  owing  to  his  being  debarred 
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by  having  won  the  premier  award  last  year,  S.  0.  Black  gets  a 
chance  with  his  six  hand  camera  shots,  which  might  have  been  the 
work  of  any  novice  after  a  week’s  practice  with  a  “Brownie.”  The 
bronze  medal  goes  to  W.  J.  G oat c her  for  a  series  of  Salisbury  pictures, 
and  the  certificate  to  F.  J.  Lawton  for  a  pleasing  set  of  seascapes  in 
blue  and  green  carbon. 

Section  5,  lantern  slides.  The  awards  are  :  A.  de  Silva,  first;  C.  C.- 
Cook,  second ;  and  W.  J.  Goatcher,  third.  This  was  a  walk  over, 
there  being  practically  no  competition. 

Section  6,  for  professional  members.  Silver  medal,  A.  Debenham ; 
bronze  medal,  L.  J.  Dyer ;  certificate,  S.  Hicks. 

Altogether  the  show  was  a  great  success  in  every  way,  and  probably 
constitutes  a  record  for  any  provincial  exhibition.  Everything  went 
with  the  greatest  smoothness  from  start  to  finish,  and  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  upon  the  hon.  secretary  and  his  helpers.  Special 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  superb  catalogue,  which  should  be  an 
object  lesson  to  every  other  society.  It  is  practically  perfect,  con¬ 
sidering  the  short  time  allowed  for  its  production,  and  is  artistic  in 
;he  extreme.  Indeed,  everything  connected  with  the  Southsea  Society 
svas  artistic  and  good.  Messrs.  Arnold’s  stall,  where  everything  in  the 
shape  of  up-to-date  photographic  apparatus  was  on  show,  attracted 
ajreat  attention,  and  we  do  not  see  how  it  will  be  possible  for  Mr. 
Mortimer  and  his  fellow  workers  to  improve  on  this  year’s  exhibition 
n  the  future.  We  only  hope  that  the  people  of  Portsmouth  and  the 
exhibitors  will  again  give  the  Society’s  efforts  the  great  support  they 
ieserve,  and  so  enable  the  club  to  maintain  the  proud  position  it 
lolds  to-day. 

- - — 

BOROUGH  POLYTECHNIC  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Che  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  opened  at  the  Borough 
Polytechnic,  Borough  Road,  S.E.,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  27th 
December.  The  exhibition  will  open  every  evening  this  week,  and 
s  free  to  the  public.  The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  Sir 
Yyke  Bayliss,  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  who, 
n  his  address,  accorded  a  cordial  recognition  of  the  good  work  being 
lone  by  the  Society  and  the  Institution  with  which  it  is  connected, 
nd  acknowledged,  in  somewhat  guarded  terms,  the  assistance  photo- 
*raphy  had  been  to  artists. 

We  have  on  several  occasions  spoken  in  praise  of  the  useful  work 
performed  by  the  Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society,  and 
f,the  advantages  enjoyed  by  its  members,  which  include,  in  addition 
o  the  right  to  attend  the  ordinary  meetings,  an  elementary  .course 
f  instruction  in  practical  photography,  and  the  use  of  the  dark  room 
nd  the  enlarging  apparatus.  During  the  year  the  Society  has  added 
o  its  capacity  for  usefulness  by  acquiring  a  library  of  about  300  books 
pon  photographic  subjects,  which  are  to  be  lent  out  to  the  members, 
he  work  shown  at  the  exhibition  is  distinctly  creditable,  and  a 
rtisfactory  advance  upon  that  of  last  year.  Almost  all  the  efforts 
f  the  members  seem  to  be  devoted  to  the  pictorial  side  of  photography, 
ad  while  we  think  that  that  branch  of  photography  deserves  every 
ncouragement,  we  also  think  it  is  by  no  means  its  most  useful 
pplication,  and  that  an  institution  like  the  Borough  Polytechnic,  of 
idiich  the  Photographic  Society  is  but  a  part,  should  give  greater 
rominence  than  it  does  to  photography  in  its  technical  applications, 
^e  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  course  of  instruction  that  is  given, 
jideed,  it  is  admirable ;  but  there  are  many  applications  of  plioto- 
raphy  in  which  expertness  is  more  valuable  to  the  youth  who  has 
>  make  his  way  in  life  than  that  of  making  pretty  pictures,  and 
lost  of  them  are  equally  interesting  to  the  student. 

Many  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Society  exhibit  their  work 
larked  “Not  for  competition.”  The  prize  lit  is  therefore  not  to 
e  taken  as  entirely  indicating  the  best  work. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  J.  A.  Hodges,  W.  Thomas,  and  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington.  Bronze  medals  were  awarded.  Class  A,  prints  not 
aving  received  an  award  prior  to  December  12th,  1902  :  “  The  Last 
oad,”  H.  A.  Norman;  “Golden  Autumn,”  Sydney  Smith;  “South 
’sle,  York,”  J.  W.  Hodges;  “South  Ambulatory,  Gloucester,” 
pare;  “Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,”  Geo.  Hudson;  “At  the 
,s  Mouth,”  Geo.  Wynne;  “Tranquility,”  G.  W.  Francis.  Class 
prints  having  previously  received  an  award  :  “  SunLght  and  Shade,” 

•  W.  Bannister;  “St.  John’s  Chapel,  Tower  of  London,”  F.  W. 
rreSR-  Class  C,  lantern  slides:  J.  W.  Hodges  (two  awards),  F.  W. 
lundy,  Edgar  R  Bull,  W.  Page,  and  F.  W.  Gr'gg. 


Deu)  Apparatus,  $c. 

- «. — . - 

The  “  Isolar  ”  Positive  Plates.  Manufactured  by  Actien  gesellschaft 
fur  Anilin-fabrikation,  Berlin.  London  agents  :  Chas.  Zimmer- 
mann  and  Co,,  9  and  10,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  E.C. 

The  evil  effects  of  halation  in  the  production  of  negatives  are 
generally  recognised,  and  the  careful  photographer  takes  precautions 
to  avert  its  appearance ;  but,  in  the  production  of  transparencies  for 
lantern  slides  or  other  purposes,  the  degradation  from  the  same  causes 
is  not  so  marked,  and  when  noticed  is  frequently  attributed  to 
faulty  manipulation  in  other  directions.  Anyone  who  has  made 
transparencies,  either  by  contact  or  in  the  camera,  using  effectively 
backed  plates,  and  has  compared  the  results  with  those  produced 
upon  unbacked  plates,  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  the  great  superiority 
in  the  former  case.  We  have  had  occasion  to  refer  in  favourable 
terms  to  the  Isolar  non-halation  negative  plates,  and  now  have  just 
as  favourable  report  to  give  of  the  working  of  the  positive  or  trans¬ 
parency  plate  made  upon  similar  lines.  In  these  plates  a  layer  of 
matter  of  non-actimc  colour  is  introduced  between  the  sensitive  film 
and  the  glass  support,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  light  to 
reach  the  back  surface  of  the  plate,  to  be  reflected  to  the  back  of 
the  film,  to  cause  a  blurring  of  the  image,  and  further,  the  film  itself 
is  stained  a  deep  yellow,  which  prevents  spreading  of  the  image  in 
the  film  itself.  That  the  method  of  manufacture  is  perfectly  effective 
in  preventing  halation  we  have  convinced  ourselves  by  careful  tests, 
and  at  the  same  time  no  unusual  method  is  required  in  the  operations 
of  developing,  etc.  The  developer  recommended  by  the  makers  is 
rodinal,  but  any  alkaline  developer  will  serve,  and  the  fixing  bath 
must  be  an  acid  one.  After  fixing,  the  dye  disappears,  and  the  plate 
presents  the  same  appearance  as  an  ordinary  one  would  under  the 
same  circumstances,  or  if  a  slight  colouration  is  left,  it  is  easily 
removed  by  immersion  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
followed  by  another  immersion  in  the  fixing  bath. 

The  Bertha  Blue  Toner.  Prepared  by  the  Vanguard  Manufacturing 
Co. ,  Maidenhead. 

This  is  a  preparation  for  toning  bromide  prints,  lantern  slides, 
etc.,  and  it  produces  a  pleasing  range  of  colours,  varying  from  blue 
black  to  a  bright  Prussian  blue,  according  to  the  time  allowed  for 
the  action  to  take  place.  Two  bottles  of  solution  are  supplied.  The 
directions  say :  —Put  one  ounce  of  water  in  a  graduate,  and  add  to 
it  half  an  ounce  each  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  shaking  after  each  addition. 
The  strong  solutions  must  not  be  mixed  before  adding  them  to  the  water. 
Soak  the  fixed  and  well  washed  bromide  print  or  lantern  slide  in  water 
for  a  few  minutes,  flow  the  toning  solution  over,  and  keep  it  in 
motion  until  the  desired  colour  is  reached,  then  wash  in  running 
water  until  the  lights  are  quite  pure.  The  only  precautions  are,  to 
use  an  alkaline  developer,  not  iron,  and  to  fix  and  wash  thoroughly 
before  attempting  to  tone.  Experimentally,  we  have  been  entirely 
successful  in  using  this  toning  bath,  and  have  obtained  some  very 
pleasing  results. 

Leto  Print-out  Boardoids.  Manufactured  by  Schering’s  Photo  Papers 
Department,  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Charles  Zimmermann  and 
Co.,  9  and  10,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Chas.  Zimmermann  and  Co.,  have  sent  us  a  sample  of  the 
above.  Boardoids  are  thin  hard  cardboards,  similar  to  the  thin 
“  ivory  boards  ”  used  for  visiting  cards,  coated  with  a  collodion 
emulsion.  On  trial  we  found  them  to  print  quickly  and  bronze  well 
in  the  shadows.  They  tone  readily  in  almost  any  recognised  toning 
bath,  though  the  usual  sulpho-cyanide  one  is  that  recommended  by  the 
makers.  In  the  manipulations  there  is  no  tendency  to  curling,  as 
there  is  with  some  collodio-chloride  papers — the  boardoids  keep  quite 
fiat  all  through.  Any  tone  may  be  obtained,  from  a  reddish  brown 
to  a  deep  purple  black,  such  as  many  seek  for  so  much  and  are  unable 
to  obtain  with  many  papers.  We  found  not  the  slightest  tendency 
to  blistering,  either  in  the  coating  or  in  the  cardboard,  and  when 
the  prints  are  dried  between  blotting  boards,  they  remain  perfectly 
flat,  and  can  be  u  ed  in  albums  or  slip-in  mounts,  -without  requiring 
to  be  mounted.  We  like  the  boardoids  much. 
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l?eu)  Books. 

- ♦ - 


‘Penrose’s  Pictorial  Annual.”  Edited  by  William  Gamble.  Price 
3s.  6d.  Published  by  Penrose  and  Co.,  109,  Farringdon  Road, 
London,  E. C. 

The  editor  of  this  superb  volume  very  properly  gives  prominence 
;o  three-colour  -work,  both  in  his  articles  and  illustrations ;  collotype ; 
monochrome  in  two  or  more  printings;  photo-lithography  and  half¬ 
tone  also  supply  themes  for  treatment.  The  articles  are  delightfully 
varied.  We  note,  for  example,  an  illustrated  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Furley  Lewis,  a  portraitist  who  is  rapidly  taking  a  foremost  position ; 
uid  a  paper  on  “  The  Principle  of  the  Parabolic  Reflector,”  by  Mr. 
Y  Y.  Kenah.  If  such  subjects  hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
volume,  they  in  no  way  detract  from  its  main  excellences.  We  do 
lot  perceive  the  name  of  that  famous  authority  on  colour  photography, 


Jr.  J.  Wallace  Bennetto,  amongst  Mr.  Gamble’s  contributors,  a 
natter  for  surprise,  having  regard  to1  some  recent  references:  in 
Process  Work.”  In  beauty  and  utility  this  “Year  Book”  is  un- 
urpassed.  The  illustrations  are  splendidly  done,  though  the  artistic 
uality  of  some  of  the  originals  has  to  be  taken  for  granted ;  and  the 
rticles  are  practical,  and  emanate  from  able  workers.  We  observe 
flth  some  astonishment  that  the  photographers  whose  specimens*  are 
eproduoed  have  foregone  their  copyright  fees.  The  labour  of  the 
Copyright  Union  has  evidently  been  in  vain.  Altogether,  we  con- 
ratulate  Mr.  Gamble  and  his  co-operators  upon  the  production  of  a 
olume  which  is  strikingly  handsome  and  informative  in  about  equal 
roportions. 


Employees’  Entertainment. — The  annual  Christmas  entertainment 
i  the  employees  of  the  Rotary  Photographic  Works  was  held  in 
he  spacious  studio  of  the  works  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  23rd, 
902,  when  the  employees,  their  wives  and  families,  were  entertained 
y  the  management  to  a  capital  evening’s  enjoyment.  The  managing 
■irector  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Haenel,  and  his  wife  with  Mr.  Balfour 
the  manager)  and  his  wife,  were  amongst  the  company  present,  and 
iese  entered  heartily  into  the  proceedings,  much  to  the  gratification 
f  the  employees.  The  studio,  it  may  be  mentioned,  presented  a  very 
ttractive  and  lively  appearance.  The  walls  were  most  lavishly 
edecked  with  flags  and  bunting,  while  a  very  gigantic  Christmas  tree, 
lost  seasonably  decorated  and  illuminated  with  a  large  variety  of 
irious  coloured  candles,  was  placed  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
)om.  The  proceedings  started  with  an  exhibition  of  pictures  from 
le  Autoscope  Cinematograph,  manipulated  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Sims,  from 
le  head  office  of  the  Company  in  London,  and  judging  by  the  plaudits 
hich  followed  the  exhibition  of  each  picture,  it  naturally  signifies 
lat  this  part  of  the  programme  was  greatly  appreciated.  The  re¬ 
minder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  dance  and  song,  and  in  these  the 
impany  were  most  vigorously  engaged.  Songs  were  rendered  by  Mr. 
tone,  Mr.  Judge,  Miss  Hook,  Mr.  Uhde  (a  German  rendition),  Mr. 
ey,  Mr.  Berridge,  Mr.  Krai,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Fell,  and  others, 
hanks  are  due  to  the  efficient  way  the  proceedings  were  carried 
it  by  Mr.  Vivian,  who'  received  valuable  aid  from  Mr.  Judge,  of  the 
eveloping  department,  while  to-  Mr.  Balfour,  the  esteemed  manager 
:  the  works,  special  thanks  are  due  for  the  skilful  management  cf 
io  whole  of  the  undertaking.  Before  the  party  dispersed,  the  em- 
loyees  each  received  a  handsome  Christmas  box,  which  went  far  to 
take  the  evening  a  really  enjoyable  one.  Mr.  Berridge  ably  presided 
'  the  piano. — “Uxbridge  Gazette.” 
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Jan. 


Name  of  Society. 


Camera  Club 


5 .  Southampton  Camera  Club 

t> .  .Nottingham  Camera  t  )ub 

6....*. .  Rotherham  Photo.  Society 


7 .  Edinburgh  Photo.  Society 


7 .  Leeds  Camera  Club 


7 .  Borough  Polytechnic . 

7 .  Southport  Photo.  Society  . 

7 .  Southsea  Photographic  Scciety 

7  .  Aldershot  &  Bis.  Camera  Club 

8  .  N.-W.  London  Photo.  Society 

8 .  Liverpool  Amateur  Photo . 

8 .  Woolwich  Photo.  Society  . 

8 .  Camera  Club  . 


Subject. 


T Nautical  Astronomy ,  from  a  Yachts- 
1  mans  Point,  liy  Mr.  J.  Woodall 
t  Woodall. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting. 

A  Holiday  at  Whitby.  Mr.  X.  Wright. 
Demonstration  by  Mr.  J.  Leadbeater. 

/  Perspective  Illustrated  by  Photography . 
1  Illustrated.  Robert  E.  Sherar. 
i  Pi  indoles  of  Natural  Colour  Photo- 
J  graphy  Processes.  Mr.  A.  Hutchinson, 
j  M.A.,  B  Sc.  (Saltburn),  and  Mr.  Chas. 
V.  B.  Howdill,  A.R  I.B.A. 
j  Collotype  I  renting  for  Amateurs.  Mr. 
(  W.  X.  Wilkinson. 

I  Lumibre  N.A.  Process  of  Colour 
I  Photography.  Lumiere  N.  A.  Co.,  Ld. 
J  Demonstration  of  Cristoid  Films.  Mr. 
t  J.  T.  Sandell. 

I  Photographic  Flexibilities.  An  Illus- 
;  trated  Lecture.  By  Mr.  Walter 
f  Welford. 

I  Excursion  Reminiscences.  Messrs. 

\  A.  J.  Reid  and  W.  Forsyth. 

Prize  Slides. 

)  The  Carbon  Process.  Mr.  F.  W. 
(  Machen. 

f  Some  Practical  Aspects  of  Pictorial 
Photography.  by  Mr.  Horsley 
\  din ton. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Technical  Meeting,  December  23rd,  1902,  Mr.  P.  R.  Salmon  in  the 
chair.  The  following  paper  was  read  : — “  The  Conversion  of  the  Silver 
Image  of  Bromide  Prints  into  Platinum,”  by  Mr.  C.  Winthrope 
Somerville. 

Mr.  Somerville’s  experiments  were  prompted  by  a  call  for  permanence 
and  a  sepia  colour  in  the  bromide  process,  qualities  which  could  only 
before  be  obtained  in  the  platinum  and  carbon  processes.  Having  first 
decided  that  permanence  was  more  important  than  tone,  for  no  tone 
however  fine  is  any  good  if  not  permanent,  the  author  enters  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  chemical  and  physical  aspects  of  the  permanency 
of  the  bromide,  carbon,  and  platinum  printing  processes  as  the  three 
most  generally  used  for  pictorial  reproduction.  Platinum  and  carbon 
are  practically  unaffected  by  atmospheric  influences.  Silver  in  a  pure 
state  is  fairly  stable,  but  inferior  to  the  foregoing  as  regards  atmospheric 
influence,  especially  in  combination  with  a  weaker  metal.  Light  has 
no  influence  upon  deposited  silver,  platinum  or  carbon,  nor  has  the 
atmosphere1,  if  pure:,  since  none  of  the  elements  are  affected  to  any 
photographic  extent  by  oxygen  or  nitrogen.  The  atmosphere  is  usually 
contaminated,  however,  with  other  and  deleterious  gases,  such  as 
carbon  dioxide,  sulphur  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  latter  being  the  most  injurious.  Neither  on  carbon  or 
platinum  has  it  any  effect,  but  on  silver  it  has  a  slight  action. 
However,  life  could  not  be  sustained  in  an  atmosphere  containing 
enough  of  this  gas  to  act  upon  silver.  By  silver  is  meant  pure 
metallic  silver  reduced  from  silver  bromide,  not  an  organic  salt  such  as 
the  albuminate  or  gelatino-ehlcride,  which  are  both  very  sensitive 
to  the  influence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If,  therefore,  an  image  of 
a  deposit  of  pure  metallic  silver  formed  by  reduction  from  the  bromide 
salt  be  perfectly  freed  from  everything  but  the  gelatine  vehicle,  it 
may  be  taken  to  be  as  immune  from  contamination  as  platinum  images 
reduced  and  deposited  in  a  similar  way  by  an  organic  salt  of  potassium 
instead  of  an  oxygen-absorbing  re-agent.  An  untoned  bromide  print, 
properly  produced,  should,  therefore,  differ  little  in  its  permanence 
from  either  platinum  or  carbon.  After  toning,  however,  has  the  danger 
that  the  permanency  is  impaired  by  the  formation  of  an  amalgam  with 
one  or  more  less  stable  metals.  The  alternative  was  to  form  the 
amalgam  with  a  stronger  metal  or  bring  about  substitution.  Eventually 
the  author  was:  able  to  substitute  platinum  for  the  silver  and  com¬ 
pletely  eliminate  the  latter,  but  the  platinum  was  of  a  black  colour. 
The  image  defied  the  bleaching  action  of  mercury,  hut  a  cupric  bromide 
bleacher,  although  producing  no  visible  change  in  fifteen  minutes,  so 
affected  the  image,  that  the  application  of  a  hypo  fixing  solution 
produced  a  rapid  fading  until  the  print  reached  a  stage  of  half  its 
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original  depth  of  tone,  when  it  remained  permanent  and  indestructibly 
Thf  presence  of  silver  thus  indicated  was  proved  by  applying  a  developer 
to  another  similarly  toned  print,  with  the  result  that  it  was  greatly 
intensified,  but  the  further  application  of  the  bleacher  followed  y 
fixing  the  image  also  faded  to  the  weak  state  described  Eventually 
the  author  applied  a  platinum  and  mercury  bath,  with  the  idea -  o 
simultaneously  blenching  and  depositing  the  stronger  metal.  The 
approach  to  a  sepia  tone  was  made  in  this  way.  A  citrate  was  found 
toPbe  an  excellent  addition  as  a  restramer,  and  the  following  is  the 
formula  ultimately  arrived  at 

Potassium  chloroplatinite .  | 

Mercuric  chloride  .  9  gains. 

Citric  acid  . . . 1  ounce. 

Water  . . . 

The  tint  this  gives  is  warm  sepia,  subject  to  variation  by  increasing 
the  mercury.  Platinum  bichloride  may  be  used  instead  of  the  platinum 
salt  named,  but  other  salts  do  not  answer  so  well.  Drastic  tests  of  the 
permanence  of  prints  so  toned  have  been  conducted  during  two  years 
and  there  is  no  si  mi  of  fading.  The  paper  contains  several  other 
details  of  the  use  of  the  formula  with  variations  as  an  intensifies 
There  was  a  long  discussion  which  resulted  in  the  confirmation  by  the 
author  of  many  of  the  assertions  made  in  the  paper,  and  the  examples 
passed  round  were  examined  with  considerable  attention. 


follow  I 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Dec.  18th  Mr.  Conrad  Beck  described  the  new  apparatus  which  he 
has  devised  for  the  testing  of  lenses.  Mr.  R.  Inwards,  who  occupied  the 
chair,  welcomed  the  lecturer  as  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  ciub- 
one  who  was  identified  with  it  when  it  occupied  more  humble  premises. 
He  only  regretted  that  Mr.  Beck’s  busy  life  prevented  him  coming 

oftener  among  them.  .  .  ,  , 

Mr.  Beck  said  that  he  feared  that  the  instrument  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  describe  and  demonstrate  was  of  a  somewhat  technical 
character.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  been  constructed  for  the  new 
School  of  Technology  at  Manchester,  and  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  i 
would  bo  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  Camera  Club  if  he  showed 

it  to  them  before  it  went  north.  ,. 

The  apparatus  consisted,  briefly,  of  an  ordinary  solid  table  standing 
on  iron  legs  with  screw  adjustments.  Upon  this  table  was  supported 
a  solid  steel  bar,  which  also  stood  upon  regulating  screws  On  this 
bar  all  the  apparatus  needful  in  lens-testing  was  made  to  slide,  as  m 
an  ordinary  optical  bench.  At  the  front  end  of  the  table  is  a  small 
platform,  which  has  a  lateral  movement,  and  which  carries  a, 
horizontally  placed  microscope.  The  optical  part  of  this  microscope 
will  move  right  and  left  independent  of  its  stage,  and  the  instrument 
has  also  a  swing  movement.  There  are  also  troughs  carrying  coloured 
solutions,  so  as  to  secure  mono-chromatic  lights,  which  are  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  microscope. 

The  lens  to  be  tested  is  held  in  a  carriage  which  slides  upon  tne 
main  bar,  and  can  be  made  to  swing  in  a  vertical  or  horizontal 
direction.  This  bar  is  divided  into  centimetres,  while  the  microscope 
movements  can  be  read  with  a,  vernier.  There  are  also  many  small 
pieces  of  apparatus  used  with  the  instrument ;  a  collimator  for  example 
which  will  obviate  the  use  of  a  distant  object ;  an  iris  diaphragm,  which 
slides  on  the  bar,  in  order  to  cut  down  the  beam  of  light  when 
necessary.  A  tiny  dark  slide  to  hold  a  one-inch  plate,  so  as  to 
photograph  any  of  the  appearances  if  required ;  a  spectroscopic  eye¬ 
piece  for  examinations  in  connection  with  colour  correction,  etc.  .  _ 
the  further  end  of  the  room  was  an  illuminated  screen  marked  with 
cross-lines  of  different  sizes.  The  general  idea  in  devising  the  con¬ 
trivance  was  to  place  on  one  apparatus  the  requisites  for  testing  a  ens 
for  almost  every  possible  defect.  Mr.  Beck  did  not  claim  for  it  any 
great  originality.  He  believed  that  it  comprised  all  the  best  features 
of  former  instruments,  its  principal  novelty  being  the  employment  of  a 
high  power  microscope  with  which  to  observe  the  image  found  by  the 
lens  under  examination. 

Mr.  Beck  then  demonstrated  the  manner  in  which  the  apparatus 
was  used  in  determining  the  equivalent  focus  of  a  lens;  the  effective 
apertures  of  its  diaphragms ;  its  circle  of  illumination,  to  show  the 
size  of  plate  it  was  capable  of  covering,  etc.  Next  came  the  various 
tests  for  correctness.  These  comprised  examination  for  striae,  and 
strains  set  up  in  the  glass  by  improper  mounting.  Then  the  central 


corrections,  consisting  of  chromatic  and  sph-ncal  abmtion 
by  examinations  for  curvature  of  field  and  ^  »g».at,s,n 
Mr.  Beck  showed  how  the  various  parts  of  the  to 'sl  ‘  ,  d 

brought  into  use,  illustrating  the  principles  involved  by  diagram!  | 

theblack-board-^h^  ^  discusM<m,  womhivd  why  be  slmuk 

be  called  upon  to  open  the  ball,  seeing  that  Mr  a  «t  .  »  “ 

much  more  about  the  subject,  was  present,  cou  <i  only  suppo. 

that  he  had  been  called  upon  to  act  as  a  foil  t<>  tlw  Mtoi  m.  fc 
was  to  follow  him.  The  thing  which  struck  hmi  most  in  con- •  » 
this  beautiful  piece  of  apparatus  which  Mr.  ec  .  J 

stroked,  was  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  wording  parts,  gm»g  *  « 
sense  of  unlimited  confidence  in  its  performance.  Every  pan  U 

move  with  such  freedom,  without  fouling  any  other  part,  indeed  j 
might  almost  be  said  that  the  machine  made  thinking 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  contrivance  was  distressingly  onrmmcieofc 
Its  capacity  for  telling  you  anything  you  want  to  know  about  a  ■ 
is  admirable,  and  about  what  you  don’t  want  to  know  about  a  1™*- 
terrible  He  confessed  that  the  mere  description  of  the  iruTrumeW 
had  given  him  a  kind  of  headache.  He  trusted  that  he  had  mad. 
himself  sufficiently  unintelligible  to  place  the  discussion  on  such  l 
footing  that  it  could  be  continued  by  more  able  speakers.  « 

Mr.  Cadett  hoped  that  Mr.  Beck’s  remarks  would  be  published  u 
the  “  Club  Journal  ”  in  extenso.  His  admiration  for  this  beautifn 
instrument  was  very  great,  and  the  amount  of  patient  calculation  ■« 
thought  spent  upon  it  must  have  been  immense.  We  all  knew  tha 
every  photographer  possessed  the  best  lens  ever  made,  and  espeoaU; 
was  he  of  this  opinion  if  he  had  given  a  very  long  price  for  it.M 
own  advice  was,  do  not  put  that  lens  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Conrad  Beck 
At  the  best  a  lens  must  be  a  compromise,  and  there  was  certainly  non 
in  existence  which  would  stand  examination  by  the  instrument  befor 
them.  He  did  not  think  that  the  modern  anastigmat  was  appreciate 
as  it  should  be.  Something  had  been  said  about  the  impossibility  0 
using  a  curved  surface  for  the  reception  of  the  photographic  imago-bo 
is  not  a  flat  plate  the  right  thing?  A  map  presented  on  a  curve 
surface  would  not  be  a  true  representation.  The  retima  is  cert  ami 
a  curved  plate,  but  in  this  case  we  are  unable  to  focus  except  to 
degree  or  two  from  the  central  rays.  He  considered  that  Mr.  Beck 
lecture  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  which  he  had  ever  listened  U 
and  he  certainly  now  knew  more  about  a  lens  than  he  did  when  he  88 

down  to  hear  it.  / .  ,  ,  , 

After  Mr.  Beck  had  replied  to  a  few  questions  which  had  bee 

asked  as  to  minor  points  of  lens  testing,  the  Chairman,  in  proposing 
vote  of  thanks  to  him,  remarked  that  they  had  that  evening  learnt 
great  deal.  He  now  thought  that  the  modest  sum  of  five  shillings  w; 
well  spent  in  sending  a  lens  to  Kew  to  be  tested,  but  he  did  m 
know  how  such  highly  technical  work  could  be  done  for  such  a  sma 
sum.  He  thought  that  the  special  thanks  of  the  Club  were  due  t 
Mr.  Beck,  not  only  for  his  admirable  discourse  but  also  because  I 
had  allowed  them  to  have  first  view  of  the  remarkable  instrumef 
which  he  had  devised. 

[We  hope  to  publish  a  picture  and  full  description  of  Mr.  Beck 
instrument  at  an  early  date.  Eds.  B.  J.P  ] 


THORNTON  HEATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society,  under  the  able  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers,  ai 
with  an  energetic  secretary  in  Mr.  Walter  Wood,  is  apparently  in 
very  flourishing  condition.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  nearly  all  the  met 
ings  and  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  ult.,  quite  a  bevy  of  fair  faces  m  pret 
frocks  mustered  in  force  to  listen  to  Miss  Ironmonger— o 
of  their  number — give  a  demonstration  on  cristoid  films. 
an  example  of  expedition,  and  neatness  of  manipulation,  nothr 
could  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  the  way  :n  which  this  you 
lady  developed  a  full  length  spool.  Two  minutes  sufficed  for  t 
preliminary  soaking,  the  formaline  bath  was  omitted  the  weath 
being  cool,  development  took  under  five  minutes,  fixing  about  the  sai 
period,  and,  after  a  rinse,  the  spool  was  squeegeed  on  to  glass  formsp. 
tion  and  was  seen  to  be  without  flaw  or  mark  of  any  kmd.  The  ke 
note  to  the  entire  spool,  said  Miss  Ironmonger,  was  the  particuJ 
picture  which  showed  the  least  exposure.  This  should  be  develop 
till  the  detail  showed  fairly  on  the  slow  film.  The  rest  could  be  h 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  which  they  generally  did  very  well,  t 
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if  too  dense  they  could  be  reduced.  By  adopting  this  course  there  was 
no  necessity  to  judge  density  by  transmitted  light. 

Miss  Ironmonger  gracefully  responded  to  an  enthusiastic  vote  of 
thanks,  and  expressed  her  gratitude  to  the  dark  lamp  for  so  kindly 
I  hiding  her  blushes.  The  President  earlier  in  the  evening  gave  a 
j  practical  demonstration  on  “Combination  Printing,”  in  which  he  is  an 
j  adept. 

- ♦ - 

CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

A  chat  about  plates  and  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield’s  system  of 
i  speed  testing,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees,  on  Wednesday,  the  17th 
tilt.,  formed  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  demonstrations 
that  have  been  given  this  session.  It  is  a  fact,  and  one  to  be  regretted, 
that  many  photographers  do  not  disguise  their  dislike  for  the  theoretical 

i  tide  of  photography.  Demonstrations  such  a-s  the  above  are  therefore 
ill  the  more  welcome  as  tending  to  create  an  interest  in  the  principles 
inderlying  their  art.  As  a  starting  point,  Mr.  Mees  said  that  theory, 
so  far  as  related  to  plates,  had  at  present  very  little  practical  applica- 
i°n,  and  owing  to  its  complexity  was  very  difficult  to  apply.  Messrs. 
Barter  and  Driffield  were  the  first  to  find  that  a  definite  relationship 
existed  between  the  amount  of  silver  present  in  a  negative  and  the 
;xposure  it  had  received.  Taking  this  as  a  fundamental  principle, 

I  dr.  Mees,  by  means  of  diagrams,  showed  how  the  speed  determination 
vas  represented  by  a  characteristic  curve  plotted  from  the  varying 
lensities,  the  straight  portion  of  which  represented  correct  exposure, 
he  lower  curve  under-exposure,  and  the  upper  over-exposure.  He  next 
xposed  trial  slips  of  Wratten’s  “  shutter”  and  “instantaneous  ”  plates 
o  a  Pentane  standard  lamp,  for  predetermined  periods,  rapidly 
reasured  the  densities  by  means  of  a  photometer,  and  assisted  by  his 
olleague,  Mr.  S.  E.  Shepperd,  deduced  the  speed  numbers.  These 
greed  almost  exactly  with  those  given  in  Mr.  Watkins’  speed  list,  and 
onsidering  the  conditions  under  which  Mr.  Mees  was  working,  he  is 
d  be  congratulated  on  the  accuracy  of  his  results. 

In  reference  to  development,  the  lecturer  said  that  bromide  of  potash 
nly  effected  speed  during  the  earlier  stages,  and  that  increase  of  alkali 
vithin  limits)  merely  hastened  its  rate. 

In  replying  to  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Mees  acknowledged  his 
Ldebtedness  to  Mr.  Wratten  for  the  assistance  he  had  so  long  extended 
)  him  in  making  a  large  number  of  trial  plates  accurately  and 
aiformly  coated. 

- — — - — - 

l)eio$  ana  Dotes. 

- - 

I  We  have  received  a  price  list  from  the  studios  of  Messrs.  F.  W. 
ling  and  Co.,  photographic  enlargers,  29,  Osmaston  Road,  Derby. 

I  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Baird,  of  Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh,  sends  us 
lls  price  list  of  pure  and  commercial  chemicals,  reagents,  and 
I  inerals. 

I  The  Decimal  System.— The  following  advertisement  recently  ap- 
ared  in  “The  Times”: — “This  column  is  23  lines  or  ,23ft.  broad. 

ii  inch  is  about  8  lines  or  .08ft.  An  ‘  ounce’  is  about  6  drams 
.061b.  What  more  in  the  way  of  decimals  can  we  require  than 

LS?” 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  writes  as  follows:— “I  am  glad  to  .say  that  at 
A,  my  bad  leg  has  quite  healed  up,  so  that  there  is  now  only  to 
it  for  the  bones  to  grow  strong.  Now  the  doctor  is  talking  of 
tting  the  tendons  of  the  other  foot,  so  as  to  straighten  it,  and  of 
ding  one  of  the  side  muscles  on  to  the  top  of  the  foot,  so  as  to  do 
i  work  of  those  that  are  paralysed.  This,  however,  will  be  a  serious 
U  I  shall  have  to  see  a  specialist ;  but  I  am  not  in  favour  of 
nr  doing  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  I  have  had  about 

eof  the  knife  and  bed.” 

Brentford  Photographic  Society’s  fifth  annual  exhibition  will 
I  held  in  the  large  hall,  public  baths,  Clifden  Road,  Brentford,  on 
lesday  and  Wednesday,  March  17th  and  18th,  1903.  Judges  : 
issrs.  R.  Child  Bayley,  F.R.P.S.,  John  H.  Gear,  F.R.P.S.,  and 
JC.  S.  Mummery,  F.R.P.S.  The  hon.  sec.  is  Mr.  Hilton  Grundy, 

|  Whitestile  Road,  Brentford.  The  following  are  the  Open  Classes  : 
flrss  E.— Landscape  and  Seascape.  Class  F.— Portraiture  and  Figure 
tudy.  Class  G.— Architecture— Flower  and  Animal  Studies.  Class  H. 
.jkny  subject  not  previously  exhibited.  Class  K.— Lantern  slides 
its  of  four)  any  subject.  Slides  will  be  tested  by  limelight. 


Sale  of  Engravings. — Messrs.  Christie,  Mans  on,  and  Woods  sold 
last  week  a  very  choice  collection  of  engravings  of  the  early  English 
school,  comprising  fine  mezzotints,  stipple,  and  engravings  in  colours. 
The  sale  of  115  lots  produced  a  total  of  £5.806  9s.  6d,  There  were 
several  remarkable  prices.  The  most  important  print  in  the  sale 
was  an  undescribed  plate  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Moncton,  after  Sir  Joshu  t 
Reynolds,  by  J.  Jacobe,  with  the  words  “Jacobe  fecit”  in  etched 
letters  only,  and  this  fetched  900  guineas  (Agnew),  the  previous 
record  for  the  first  state  of  this  engraving  was  210  guineas.  The  sale 
also  included  a  fine  set  of  the  “  Cries  of  London,”  after  F.  Wheatley, 
R.A.,  by  various  engravers,  the  13  printed  in  colours— 780  guineas 
(Glen).  The  rapid  rise  in  the  market  price  of  this  set  of  prints  is 
one  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  recent  print  collecting;  m  1892 
a  set  realised  £215,  in  1899  the  price  had  advanced  to  610  guineas, 
and  last  year  the  record  of  1,050  guineas  was  reached. 

Isochromatic  Roll  Films. — Messrs.  George  Houghton  and  Sons,  88 
and  89,  High  Holborn,  W.C. ,  write: — -"We  have  much  pleasure  in 
informing  you  that  we  have  now  ready  for  sale  the  Ensign 
Isochromatic  roll  film  (daylight  loading;).  It  has  long  been  a  re¬ 
proach  to  roll  film  photography  that  there  has  been  practically  only 
one  quality  of  daylight  loading  roll  films  obtainable.  Now,  within 
a  few  months  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  '  Ensign  ’  film,  we  are  plac¬ 
ing  on  the  market  the  ‘  Ensign  ’  Isochromatic  film,  which  all  photo¬ 
graphers  will  at  once  admit  is  an  immense  advance.  It-  is  unnecessary 
foi  us  to  detail  the  advantages  of  isochromatic  film:  $  re r  the  ordinary 
quality.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  films  are  manufactured  by 
Austin  Edwards,  whose  isochromatic  flat  films  are  universally  known. 
The  prices  of  the  Ensign  ‘  Isochromatic  ’  roll  films  are  the  same  as 
of  the  Ensign  ordinary  films,  and  they  are  made  in  sizes  suitable  for 
all  roll  film  cameras,  in  both  6  and  12  expo  ures.” 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Optical  Society,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Dr.  C.  V.  Drysdale,  of  the  Northampton  Institute,  London,  on 
“  Some  Points  in  the  Design  of  Optical  Instruments,”  in  which  the 
general  practical  lesson  enforced  was  the  urgent  necessity  for  devoting 
special  attention  in  this  country  to  scientific  design  in  optics.  The 
Germans  had  undertaken  the  scientific  study  of  optical  instruments, 
whilst  in  this  country  we  did  not  make  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
optical  instruments  required  for  our  “  consumption  ” — the  main  reason 
for  this  being  that  we  had  fallen  behind  in  scientific  design.  A 
kindred  subject  considered  was  that  of  establishing  an  Opto-Technical 
Institution  in  London  for  the  better  education  of  opticians.  A  depu¬ 
tation  from  the  Society  had  been  appointed  to  ask  the  Technical 
Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council  to  establish  such 
an  institution.  It  was  now  stated  by  the  President  that  the  deputation 
was  duly  received  by  that  body  a  few  days  ago,  that,  so  far  as  could 
be  judged,  the  reception  was  favourable,  and  that  good  results  were 
likely  to  follow. 

The  Hopetoun  Studio,  Colombo. — Our  readers  should  receive,  with 
this  issue,  an  artistically-compiled  circular  emanating  from  this  well- 
known  photographic  studio  situated  in  Slave  Island.  The  progress 
and  development  which  have  been  effected  in  this  popular  business 
house  supplies  gratifying  testimony  to  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
push  and  enterprise.  Mr.  A.  W.  Andne  succeeded  to  the  business 
which  had  been  established  and  built  up  by  his  father.  If  the  latter 
could  see  the  way  it  had  been  extended,  the  high-class  quality  of  the 
workmanship,  the  feverish  anxiety  displayed  to  be  first  in  the  field 
with  all  the  latest  novelties  and  improvements,  he  would  marvel. 
These  results  have  been  achieved  by  his  ion,  Mr.  A.  W.  Andree, 
the  present  proprietor,  as  a  result  of  genuine  enthusiasm  in  his  art, 
accompanied  by  enterprise  in  launching  out  into  experiments.  The 
business  has  made  rapid  progress  during  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
until  it  is  now  one  of  the  best-equipped  photographic  studios  in 
the  East,  possessing  the  necessary  plant  for  turning  out  the  very 
best  class  of  work,  a  fact  testified  to  by  the  ever-increasing  amount 
of  patronage  extended  to  the  Hopetoun  Srudio  by  all  classes  of  the 
community. — “  Ceylon  Independent.” 

Fatal  Acetylene  Accident. — An  inquest  was  held  at  Birmingham, 
just  before  Christmas,  on  the  body  of  a  young  fellow  who  loct  his 
life  through  an  explosion  of  acetylene.  _  From  the  evidence,  it  seemed 
that  he  had,  from  instructions'  given  in  a  paper,  constructed  an 
apparatus  for  generating  the  light  for  use  in  the  lantern,  but  he  had 
failed  to  perforate  the  inner  cylinder  properly,  with  the  result  that, 
wjhile  showing  it,  a  terrific  expliSsioi.  occurred.  He  was  badly 
injured,  and  died  after  being  unconscious  fer  fourteen  days.  There 
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liave  been  many  fatal  accidents  from  acetylene,  and  they  have  naturally 
tended  to  shake  confidence  in  its  use.  But  if  we  look  back,  we  shall 
see  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  have  arisen  from  amateur-constructed 
generators,  or  from  experiments  with  the  gas  by  those  who  are 
not  conversant  with  its  properties.  With  the  different  acetylene 
apparatuses  for  lantern  or  enlarging  purposes  now  on  the  market,  we  do 
not  remember  of  a  single  accident  having  occurred.  Several  accidents 
have  occurred  in  the  use  of  ether  saturators,  but  they  have  all  been 
traced  to  the  carelessness,  or  want  of  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  their 
users.  At  the  time  when  gas  bags  were  in  use,  and  lanternists  had 
to  generate  the  oxygen  themselves,  there  were  many  serious  accidents, 
but  in  nearly  every  case  they  arose  with  inexperienced  amateurs, 
and  but  rarely  with  professionals.  We  cite  the  above  case  as  a 
caution  to-  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  construct  for  themselves 
home-made  apparatus,  without  fully  understanding  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  dangerous  materials  they  may  be  dealing  with. 

“Never  Flit.” — A  valued  photographic  friend  who  has  just  opened 
a  new  studio,  sends  us  the  following  feeling  note:  lake  my  advice, 

and  never  flit!  I  don't  believe  in  the  Bacon  cijyptogram  theory, 
but  that  Shakespeare  had  an  arriere  pensee ,  when  he  soliloquised  as 
to  whether  it  were  fitter  to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others 
we  know  not  of,  is  evident.  Mrs.  Anne  had  been  arranging  a 
flitting,  and  he  couldn’t  find  (no,  not  his  bacca,  I  suppose  at  that  date) 
his  slippers,  and  probably  the  candles  had  given  out,  and  she  had 
lighted  a  tardy  fire  with  his  latest  tragedy.  No,  bear  the  ills  you 
have!  You  know  where  your  favourite  authors  lie  on  your  book¬ 
shelves,  your  periodicals,  if  untidy,  have  an  order  of  their  own 
known  to  yourself,  and  if  your  chimney  smokes  at  times,  you  know 
which  chimney,  and  can  get  into  the  next  room  without  kicking  over 
and  smashing  the  glasses  of  pictures  lying  against  the  wall  waiting 
to  be  hung,  and  with  their  cords  looped  to  make  splendid  traps 
for  the  unwary  foot.  Your  carpets  are  just  the  right  size,  and  you 
don’t  wish  you  had  selected  one  without  a  border,  so  that  it  could 
be  made  easily  to  fit,  and  you  don’t  have  to  pay  for  bringing  a  lot 
of  your  household  goods  that  you  find  you’ve  no  room  for,  and 
have  to  arrange  to  send  to  the  nearest  sale-room,  and  you  don  t  send 
off  about  fifty  pounds  worth  of  disused  clothes  expecting  by  their 
sale  to  buy  a  new  carpet,  and  get  fifteen  shillings  and  twopence 
(“damn  the  twopence”)  for  them,  because  the  “moths  had  got  to 
them!”  No;  stay  where  you  are,  bear  the  ills  you  have,  and  have 
a  happy  new  year,  as  free  from  ills  as  we  can  expect.” 

Effect  of  Light  on  Animal  and  Plant  Life. — Mr.  R.  A.  Hilton 
writes  to  “  The  Scientific  American  ”  :  “  In  his  criticism  of  the  article 
of  Dr.  James  Wier,  jun. ,  on  the  effect  of  light  on  animal  and  plant 
development,  Mr.  E.  Ritchison  has  fallen  into  a  slight  error.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  after  quoting  a  few  passages  from  the 
article  in  question,  in  which  the  growth  of  sensitive  plants  exposed 
to  the  light  under  variously  coloured  glass  is  discussed,  he  says : 

4  From  the  foregoing  one  gets  the  impression  that  plants  under  a  red 
glass  are  subjected  to  red  rays  of  light,  while  the  reverse  must  be  true, 
as  the  red  glass  has  absorbed  all  the  red  rays  of  light,  and  the  remainder 
only  have  penetrated.  Who  has  not  observed  that  in  a  photographic 
dark  room,  where  a  red  light  is  used,  anything  therein  which  is  red 
will  appear  white,  for  there  are  no  red  rays  in  the  room,  all  being 
absorbed  by  the  red  paper  through  which  the  light  is  filtered?  ’  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  the  impression  that  one  gets  from  Dr.  Wier’s- 
article  is  the  correct  one.  Red  glass  or  glass  of  any  colour  is  such, 
only  by  virtue  of  its  property  of  excluding  all  light  rays,  save  those 
of  its  particular  colour.  That  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  red  glass  excludes 
the  blue  and  yellow  rays  of  light,  and  allows  only  the  red  to  pass. 
Such  a  piece  of  glass,  however,  is  possible  only  in  theory,  since  a 
coloured  glass  in  practice  is  able  to  exclude  only  a  portion  of  the 
light  of  a  colour  not  its  own.  For  this  reason,  the  experiments  of 
Flammarion  described  by  Wier  are  not  absolutely  questionless.  The 
only  feasible  manner  to  secure  absolute  results  would  be  to  maintain 
the  plants  in  the  red  or  blue  portions  of  the  spectrum  of  white 
light.  To  return  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ritchison:  ‘I  have  been  a 
devotee  of  photography  for  some  years,  and  have  had  a  fair  share  of 
work  in  the  dark  room,  but  never  in  my  vigils  over  the  developing 
tray  have  I  beheld  the  peculiar  appearance  so  nonchalantly  described 
above.’  If  the  conditions  assumed  by  Mr.  Ritchison  were  true,  a  red 
object  exposed  to  the  light  of  a.  ruby  lantern  would  appear  black.  A 
red  object  is  one  which  absorbs  all  blue  and  yellow  rays,  reflecting 


those  which  give  it  its  peculiar  colour.  Expos,  d  to  a  r<  d  light,  a  redl 
object  remains  practically  unchanged  in  its  colour. 

Practical  and  Personal  Instruction  in  Elementary  Pictorial  Work.1 
—The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  circular  sent  us  by  Mr  W .  D. 
Welford: — During  his  travels  amongst  tie-  various  societies  du 
the  last  three  years,  Mr.  Welford  in  talking  with  members  ha*  food! 
a  large  number  of  small  things  that  are  practically  unknown.  He 
has  found  these  things  more  readily  when  actually  out  with  a  member 
and  his  apparatus,  a  variety  of  hints  and  practices  which  no  lecture! 
can  do  justice  to,  and  some  of  which  arise  only  when  actually  usuqjl 
a  camera.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  p  -rsonal  instructions  or  hintrl 
upon  the  spot  are  required.  Beginners,  too,  have  very  little  idfH 
of  picture  making,  or  even  of  selecting  or  arranging  a  subj.it  .  t-<  I 
say  nothing  of  finding  one.  They  also  work  under  very  diHiculil 
circumstances  at  home,  where  a  little  expert  advice,  involving  perhapj 
no  extra  expense,  in  the  dark  room  would  not  only  make  matt.-r 
more  comfortable,  but  assist  the  amateur  towards  better  results.  Mrl 
Welford  therefore  proposes  to  visit  certain  towns  and  places  for  ; 
period  of  one  or  more  weeks,  to  give  his  personal  serv 
advice.  As  the  matter  is  only  an  idea  at  present,  only  a  rough  sor  !l 
of  programme  can  be  suggested.  On  the  Monday  night  a  lecture  o:f 
chat,  and  the  arrangements  made  for  the  week.  On  luesday  ail 
excursion  to  some  place  near  at  hand.  On  Wednesday  another  excun 
sion.  On  Thursday  practical  instruction  in  printing  matters,  printing! 
in  clouds,  “faking”  negatives  and  prints,  in  some  house  or  garden 
Friday  to  be  devoted  to  visiting  dark  rooms  for  expert  advioel 
Saturday  morning  a  last  excursion.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mrl 
Welford’s  idea  is  to  be  with  the  amateurs  actually  at  work,  to  givl 
instruction  and  advice  upon  use  of  apparatus,  selection  and  treatmeol 
of  subject,  development,  printing,  improving  negatives,  and  printfl 
etc.,  for  which  his  many  years  experience  as  an  expert,  and  pictorUl 
prize  winner,  fully  qualifies  him.  The  actual  programme;  will  bl 
fixed  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  and  the  amateuil 
themselves.  For  a  very  moderate  sum  the  amateur  can  therefoil 
receive  much  practical  instruction  on  his  own  nati\e  heath  and  il 
his  own  dark  room.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  made  a  societ! 
fixture;  it  is  more  a  matter  for  amateurs  to  combine  together.  M;| 
Welford  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  further  particulars  require<| 
His  address  is  Warwick  Lodge,  166,  Romford  Road,  London,  E. 

The  Civil  Service  Cycle  Agency,  Ltd.,  292,  High  Holborn,  Londoil 
W.C.  (proprietors  of  the  Service  Photographic  Society),  have  issued  til 
following  report: — The  directors- beg  to  report  that  the  trading  f<[ 
the  twelve  months  ending  September  30th,  1902,  has  shown  a  grol 
profit  of  £3,110  2s.  l^d.,  and  a  net  profit  of  £913  6s.  6d.  whic  I 
together  with  tfie  amount  brought  forward  from  last  year,  gives  | 
total  of  £936  18s.  2d.  available  for  distribution.  After  allowing  f  j 
the  dividend  on  the  6  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares,  t;| 
directors  propose  to  pay  a  four  per  cent.  di\iuend  on  the  ordina  I 
shares,  to  carry  £250  to  reserve,  increasing  that  account  to  £750,  ail 
to  carry  forward  £130  10s.  lid.  The  profit  has  been  arrived  at  aft  ■ 
making  every  allowance  for  depreciation,  bad  debts,  and  rebat  I 
for  prompt  payment  of  easy  payment  accounts,  and  it  is  satisfacto  I 
to  note  that  both  the  gross  and  net  profit  have  shown  an  incre 
over  last  year,  and  that  this  increase  is  entirely  owing  to  the  larg 
increased  turnover,  as  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  has  not  b 
increased,  and  the  position  of  giving  exceptional  value  to  our  custom  | 
is  still  maintained.  Although  no  credit  has  been  taken  for  profit  I 
the  investment  account,  the  directors  consider  that  the  position  of  t 
Service  Furnishing  Society  Limited  is  highly  satsfactory.  The  dir  | 
tors  feel  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  they  would  be  just  iff 
in  devoting  more  attention  to  the  motor  trade,  and  in  -view  of  tl 
are  considering  the  advisability  of  embodying  the  word  Motor  in  i| 
Agency’s  title.  Mr.  Chapman  is  the  director  retiring  by  rotati.  [ 
but,  as  he  considers  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Agency  ' 
have  an  additional  Civil  Servant  on  the  board,  he  does  not  offer  him,4 1 
for  re-election.  The  directors  accept  his  resignation  with  regil 
and  have  invited  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Sentance,  of  the  Post  Office  stl 
to  join  the  board  in  his  place.  Mr.  Sentance  has  been  a  sharehol  p 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Company,  and  has  always  taken  a  gri 
interest  in  its  welfare.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  t 
managing  director  to  continue  his  service  for  the  ensuing  year  b 
the  same  terms  as  before.  The  auditors,  Messrs.  Trayton  P.  CIS 
and  Son,  also  retire,  but  offer  themselves  for  re-election  for  * 
ensuing  year. 
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correspondence. 


ajid  for  the  good  work  it  has  done  to*  its  members  and  subscribers  and 
photography  anyone  acquainted  with  its  principles  must  have  the 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  or 
he  writers  are  given. 


greatest  respect.- — I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 
December  27,  1902. 


Fischer. 


We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
orrespondents. 


COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  thei  Editors. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reading  the  short  accounts  given  by  Mr.  Ellis,  hon. 
!  retary  P.P.A.,  upon  the  progress  of  that  Association,  one  must 
<  nder  how  it  is  that  a  city  like  Manchester  is  not  better  represented. 

’  is  highly  lamentable  that  amongst  professionals  here  an  outspoken 
dousy  exists,  hating  each  other  for  their  little  monetary  success,  if 
< r,  and  cutting  prices  in  order  to  kill  the  next  opponent.  They  never 
;  their  brains  (sic)  for  an  improvement  to  gain  the  satisfaction  of  the 

*  die,  all  their  energy  is  concentrated  upon  getting  a  certain  number 
:  itters  to  boast  about. 

'he  photographic  society  in  Manchester,  to  my  knowledge,  has  never 
-a  at  any  time  brilliant,  except  when  it  came  (as  of  old)  to  fisticuffs 
:  settle  an  argument.  Headed  and  officered  by  amateurs,  it  has  never 
.  a  large  number  of  professional  members.  Why  this  indifference'? 
t  s  the  above-mentioned  jealousy,  not  in  trying  to  produce  better 
'  k.  but  to  get  the  work  by  any  means  at  any  price, 
ut,  after  all,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  system  of  getting  work 
ken  hold  of  by  provincials  ;  they  have  to  see  daily  that  remunerative 
k  is  collared  by  London  firms,  who  send  out  their  operators  to 
>  ct  grist  for  their  mill.  Now,  this  is  an  abomination  unworthy  of 
i  profession. 

the  committee  of  the  P.P.  A.  will  see  the  number  of  members  swell 
::o  5,000,  the  committee  must  try  to  squash  these  demoralising 
f  Terences  of  London  firms  to  absorb  work  from  the  provinces  other 
direct  orders.  [  do  not  speak  for  my  own  interest,  as  I  can 
)  my  own  against  any  comer,  but  there  are  others  who  depend  on 
f ’tain  class  of  work  which  is  snatched  away  from  them  before  their 
;  eyes.  Such  an  undertaking  of  the  Committee  of  the  P.P. A.  is 
c  lore  valuable  to  some  professionals  in  the  provinces  than  the  inter- 
'  -Ce  with  soap  and  tobacco. 

Hare  say  there  are  in' any  city  or  large  town  some  perverse  knights 
.  e  camera,  and  Manchester  is  not  exempt  from  them.  The  writer 
rs,  amongst  others,  one  of  very  agile  disposition  who  will  expose 
1  lumber  of  plates  on  any  trivial  and  common  occurrence,  and,  of 
,ijie,  pester  unwilling  clients  with  prints,  or  introduce  his  work  of 
/value  for  a  low  price  to  architects  with  a  view  to  oust  their 
sciated  employed  man.  Fine  dignity  is  it  not ! 

I?n,  again,  there  is  a  class  who  will  send  out  touters  of  uncertain 
,:lity  with  as  much  knowledge  of  photography  as  a  Patagonian  has 
■  metrology,  but  who  have  the  gift  of  the  gab  to  ensnare  the  unwary 
a  deposit  in  hard  cash  (their  percentage  of  the  transaction),  which 
,  many  cases  never  acknowledged  by  the  employers  of  these 
ants. 

; 1  may  throw  out  a  suggestion  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  Association 

*  ie  Professionals  in  general,  it  would  be  the  formation  of  “  Wander 
:/  >lios.” 

se  portfolios  would  consist  of  the  best  considered  work  of  the 
;;ters. 

*  *7  member  by  paying  his  subscription  is  liable  to  forward 
:  ipy  of  his  best  considered  work  during  the  past  twelve  months 
ii 1  his  acknowledgment  as  member. 

-  m  all  these  copies  are  formed  six  or  twelve  divisions,  fastened  or 
7  n  a  portfolio,  which  will  then  take  their  circular  tours  throughout 
t  aited  Kingdom  to  each  provincial  branch  society,  who  may  keep 
Tone  calendar  month  and  forward  it  to  the  next  branch.  By  this 
H  members  will  see  what  is  done  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

.‘tter  work  will  be  a  spur  to  incite  others  to  do  the  same  or  better, 

,1:  ill  create  ideas,  and  so  elevate  photographers  in  their  work. 

9  rider  to  relieve  the  secretary  pro  tern,  of  the  additional  burden,  it 
■be  arranged  that  by  declaring  the  “  B.  J.”  as  the  society 

1  x>  *ue  publishers  could  give  some  assistance  in  furthering  this 
:  vork. 

Photographische  Correspondenz  ”  is  based  on  a  similar  principle, 


Gentlemen,  Hie  Journal  of  Dec  19th  is  most  interesting,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  colour  photography  ”  point  of  view,  and  contains  enough 
information  on  the  subject,  new  and  old,  to  set  many  minds  a-thinking. 

As  failure  leads  to  success,  ’  the  fact  tempts  me  to  put  on  record, 
through  the  kindness  of  your  columns,  what  still  may  be  a  means  of 
attaining  the  object. 

Making  the  negative,  through  an  orange-yellow  screen,  sufficiently 
dense  to  give  nearly  properly  gradated  luminosities  relatively  in  mono¬ 
chrome  on  such  plates  as  Lumiere’s  panchromatic  or  Cadett’s  ortho- 
chromatic,  and  printing  on  carbon  tissue,  holding  the  three  colours  in 
one  tissue  and  getting  the  result  in  one  instead,  of  three  printings. 

It  has  come  as  near  the  thing  as  to  seem  likely  to  be  perfected  if  it 
were  possible  to  get  colours  with  always  the  same  chemical  reactions. 

Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd’s  communication  regarding  the  acid  reaction 
of  the  blue  on  the  alkaline  dyes  is  a  distinct  clue  to  be  followed  up,  as 
these  reactions  are  often  not  taken  into  account  in  seeking  for  a  cause 
of  failure. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  colours  were  used  in  connection  with 
selenium  as  a  means  of  synchronising  wireless  telegraphy. — Yours  truly, 

Lewis  P.  Muirhead. 

Albany  Chambers,  Charing  Cross,  Glasgow. 

December  20th,  1902. 


THE  RETURN  OF  PROOFS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  not  often  that  I  venture  to  disagree  with  you, 
but  in  your  reply,  December  19th,  t0'  “  Shabby  Treatment,”  you  say  : 
“For  as  the  proofs  were  returned  as  not  approved  of,  we  do  not 
think  he  could  recover  were  he  to  sue  in  the  County  Court,”  etc. 

You  surely  do>  not  mean  that  a  man  may  have  sittings  and  proofs, 
return  the  latter,  and  there  be  an  end  of  the  matter? 

Wishing  you  a  prosperous  1903,— Yours  faithfully, 

Franz  Baum. 

84,  Deansgate,  Manchester,  December  29th,  1902. 


WHERE  ARE  WE  DRIFTING? 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Ralston  s  defence  of  the  side  light  studio  is  quite 
reasonable  from  a  tradesman’s  point  of  view,  and  on  that  point  I 
admit  all  that  he  has  said  in  its  favour,  but  I  was  not  thinking  of 
tradesmen  when  writing  my  letter.  That  he  quite  fails  to  under¬ 
stand  my  contention  re  top  light  must  be  due'  to  pure  “  cussedness,” 
or  he  would  not  so  misquote  my  statements.  I  have  said  nowhere,  as 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  letters,  that  “  concentrated  top  light  is 
the  essence  of  art.”  I  merely  stated  that  concentration  is  essential 
to  pictorial  art,  and  that  without  top  light  the  power  of  concentration 
is  lost;  but  with  all  Mr.  Ralston’s  quirking  and  bombast  he  has 
committed  himself  to  a  statement  on  which  I  shall  nail  him.  He 
says,  in  speaking  of  side  light  and  sky-light  studios,  “The  one  is 
as  good  as  the  other.”  This  statement  I,  speaking  as  an  artist  and 
photographer,  declare  to  be  totally  false,  and  for  my  pi'oofs  once 
more  refer  to  the  masterpieces  of  portrait  art,  paintings,  engravings, 
and  photographs,  which  bear  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
my  contention. 

In  a  future  paper  which  I  am  contemplating  on  this  subject,  I 
shall  show  how  and  why  top  light  is  necessary  to  good  portraiture, 
and  when  printed  shall  be  happy  to  present  Mr.  Ralston  with  a  copy. 

The  chance  he  offers  me  to  compete  with  him  I  must  again  decline, 
as  such  a  competition  would  answer  no  purpose;  as  he  appears, 
however,  to  have  such  a  small  idea  of'  my  practical  ability,  I  will 
challenge  him  to  a  test,  which,  though  simple,  will  conclusively  prove 
whether  or  not  he  is  qualified  to  call  himself  a  photographer.  It  is 
this :  I  have  an  engraving  after  Romney  of  Lady  Hamilton,  which 
I  have  recently  copied  for  publication  purposes.  This  I  will  lend  to 
him,  and  he  shall  make  a  reproduction  same  size  as  my  own,  which 
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is  12  by  10 ;  lie  can  retouch  it  or  not  as  he  pleases,  or  copy  it  ^rough 

his  ground  glass,  and  our  individual  prints,  to  be  made  either 
carbon  platfnum  or  bromide,  as  lie  chaoses,  shall  be  submitted  to 
Tol  cogent  judge  (Mr.  F.  Hullyer,  for  prefer* to  dec.de 
upon  the  loser  to  forfeit  10s.,  to  be  given  to  some  charity  As  t 
engraving  is  a  valuable  one,  I  should  require  Mr.  Ralston  to  depos 
two  guineas  with  the  Editors  for  its  safety.  ,, 

The  insinuation  that  funk  prevents  me  from  compe  mg  wi 
side  light  abortions  is  a  piece  of  impudence  quite  m  keeping  with  Mr. 
Ralston's  “  open-eyed  recklessness,”  but  I  must  remind  him  that  im- 
“  is  „V«f  courage.  Will  Mr.  Ralstou  accept  my  change 
and  post  his  bawbees ?  Yours,  etc  Michaei.  E.  Banger. 

Ivy  House,  Dereliam,  December  29th,  190^. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  writing  my  first  letter  under  this  title  I  was 
prompted  bv  a  sincere  desire  to  assist  in  removing  some  of  the  many 
false  notions  concerning  the  art  of  photography  which  are  so  preva  en 
at  tills  day  ;  and  endeavoured  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  certain  state, 
ments  in  the  reports  of  various  societies'  that  had  appeared  m  the 
pages  of  our  Journal.  In  attempting  this  I  felt  confident  of  the  moral 
support  of  all  the  good  men  in  our  profession,  and  have  every  reason 
to  think  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  this  assumption. 

I  expected  some  opposition  and  was  prepared  for  it,  as  there 
always  a  fight  when  truth  and  error  meet,  but  wilful  misrepresentation 
I  was  not  prepared  for,  that  is  I  consider  unpardonable  even  in  such 
a  benighted  individual  as  “Side  Light,”  but  as  he  is  now  reduced  to 
a  mere  jargon  of  personalities  and  repetitions  of  my  own  phrases,  I 
will  in  order  to  save  him  from  further  folly  and  myself  annoyance, 
make  a  proposition  which  shall  finally  decide  the  point  at  issue 

^M^proposal  is  this :  I  have  some  specimens  of  “  Side  Light’s  ”  work 
taken  without  top  light  (lie  states  in  his  letter  to  me  that  he  can 

see  no  difference  between  these  and  studio  work). 

'  I  have  also  a  photograph  made  in  a  properly  built  studio  with  sky¬ 
light,  sent  me  by  another  gentleman,  and  with  the  consent  of  all 
parties  I  will  forward  the  photographs  to  the  Editors  for  other  judgment 

than  mine  to  be  passed  on  them.  _  ,  ...  , 

As  “  Side  Light  ”  has  expressed  such  confidence  in  his  ability  lie  can 

hardly  refuse  to  submit  his  work  to  this  ordeal;  of  the  other ^gentle¬ 
man’s  consent  I  have  no  doubt,  and  trust  the  Editors  will  not  object 
to  aid  us  with  their  impartial  judgment  m  this  matter. 

In  reply  to  our  Continental  friend,  Mr.  Levy  s  suggestion  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  contribute  a  paper,  with  illustrations,  on  artistic  lighting 
in  portraiture,  it  acceptable  to  the  Ed.tors.-You^etc.^ 

Ivy  House,  E.  Dereliam,  Norfolk. 

December  22nd,  1902. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, -I  am  accustomed  to  find  in  every  article  or  letter 
written  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  something  of 
interest  and  of  some  use,  if  not  hi  practice  at  least  worth  while  kno 
ing.  Now,  I  would  like  to  hear  of  some  one  who  has  derived  any 
benefit  from  the  readings  of  “  Where  Are  We  Drifting  . 

The  eminent  professors  have  now  well  ventilated  their  dictionary 
of  humour  and  sfreasm,  and  .w  let  us  hear  from  the  atatt.ve .scholars 
who  have  learned  something  from  them  and  the  results,  and  no  g 
words  to  say  that  I  am  too  ignorant,  stupid,  or  absurd  to  understand. 
Farts  m.d  iLults,  gentlemen,  please,  if  possible  and  from  outsiders 
L  not  from  the  three  or  four  original  writers  already  mentioned. 

Yours  truly,  a.  Levy. 

Asnieres  (Seine),  December  26tli,  1902. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, -I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  eo^nden^  in 
vour  valuable  journal  between  Mr.  Banger  and  Side  Light  . 
Although  far  from  condemning  wliat  Mr  Banger  says  88  cubbish 

T  do  not  entirely  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  without  top  fight 
all  pml  of  concentration  is  lost.  Mr.  James  Inglis  m  h.s  admirabb 
little  work  entitled,  “  Artistic  Lighting  in  Photographic  Studios,  do 


not  condemn  side  or  top  light,  but  gives  us  a  0 .  d Mj 

There  is  no  doubt  that  artistically  lit  pictures  turned  .*>  <* 
of  the  single  slant  construction  by  capable  ....  .. 

Photographs  taken  in  an  ordinary  room  are  all  in.  . 

conditions,  but,  unfortunately,  photographers  who  haro.  . 

to  get  have  to  take  their  sitters  under  conditions  which  com  M 
are  almost  hopeless,  and  therefore  a  photographer  >"  these  days 
keen  competition  must  have  plenty  of  hght  *  ' ‘J I’" ''  '  , 

cannot  be  got  in  a  room  with  two  . . .  a  tndowa.  Judging 

“Side  Light’s”  correspondence  his  experience  in  p  »•»«"«' ‘M* >  s 

is  very  limited,  and  he  is  quite  incompetent  to  criticise  Mr.  «  g* 
letter,*  whose  pen  seems  to  be  guided  by  sound  common  sem*. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  truly,  Single  Slant. 

December  29th,  1902. 

[Mr  Ralston  has  favoured  us  with  some  specimen*  of  hut  work 
Mr.  Banger  and  “Side-Light”  will  do  the  same,  our  opini* 
all  three  shall  be  given.— Eds.,  B.J.R  ] 

“  THE  OLD  GIVETH  PLACE  TO  THE  NEW." 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Says  Mr.  F.  K.  Hurman  (an  old  wet-plate  friend 
the- bye),  -  l  think  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  alert  fa 

photographer  to  arm  himself  with  cinematograph  appaiatus  f,.r 

making  of  animated  pictures.”  So,  so  !  . 

This  I  did  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  locally  advertised  tl  e  i 
that  I  was  prepared  and  could  produce  a  moving  picture  o 
“  social  event,  wedding,  or  civic  procession  to  order- terms  on  appl 
tion.”  Result,  never  a  single  commission  was  placed  m  my  hj 
though  I  gave  practical  proof  of  my  ability  to  make  films,  and  ex  lb, 
them  publicly  at  local  bazaars,  “free,  gratis  and  for  nothing, 
earned  considerable  cash  for  the  bazaar  funds.  Hus  comment 
result  has  to  content  me,  for  now  all  these  public  events,  commg-of 
festivities,  civic  welcomes,  and  returning  officers  from  the  fn 
etc.,  etc.,  in  fact  any  event  of  public  and  historic  interest  w hate ve 
done  by  the  “shawmen”  who  stump  the  country  for  the  purp 
“free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing,”  and,  I  believe,  in  many  mst* 
paving  to  be  allowed  to  do  it.  Of  course  they  recoup  themselva 
the  thousands  who  pay  for  admission  to  some  hall  to  see  the  pict 

projected  on  the  sheet.  .  . 

The  “  Ivin, ora  album,”  advocated  by  Mr.  Hurman,  is  a  most  ingen 
and  compact  means  of  getting  the  life  movement  out  of  picture! 
short,  it  is  an  up-to-date  Zoetrope;  but  I  would  like  to  ask,  W 
everyday  unconscious  motion  is  sufficiently  graceful  to  bear  repre 
tion?  and,  again,  How  is  it  to  be  photographed?  for  have  noi 
these  antics  to  be  performed  within  the  space  of  a  few  feet,  and 
than  that,  to  be  kept  pretty  near  on  one  plane,  and  in  a  fierce  iigh 
short,  in  strong  sunlight.  Do  we  constantly  live  in  a  strong  sunli 
No,  no  ;  all  cinematograph  pictures  have  to  be  acted,  and  well-tn 
actors  and  actresses  are  necessary.  Even  then  their  “  antics  are 
grotesque.  Many  a  film  gives  me  the  “  creeps  ”  owing  to  the  transp 
artificiality  of  the  actors  and  the  make-believe  ensemble  of  the' 
thing,  but  when  the  ordinary  untrained  person  struts  within  the 
of  rays  of  the  cinematograph  lens  (except  in  the  case  of  natural 
processions),  “all  showing  their  natural  grace  or  otherwise,  1 
it  will  be  considerably  “otherwise.”  “Father’s  familiar  v 
“gestures  and  play  of  features,”  “family  peculiarities  of  movei 
Mbit  or  trick,”  will  yield  a  permanent  living  “  record.  I  say, 
a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,”  but  who  amongst  us 
do  these  things  in  our  everyday,  unconscious  manner  before  the  c< 
in  a  strong  sunlight  for  the  express  purpose  of  recording  them  on  a 
— Yours  faithfully,  Bvb 

The  Studios,  7  and  8,  Park  Street,  Hull. 


THREE  COLOUR  PRINTING  IN  THE  ENCYCLOPfiED 
BRITANNICA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  article  on 
photography  as  described  in  the  new  edition  of  the  “  Encyclc 
Britannica.”  Now,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  H 
monstrous  shame  that  such  a  semi-official  publication  should  be  a 
to  publish  an  article  which  must  be  a  cause  for  ridicule  throi 
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he  world  and  a  stumbling  block  to  the  uninstructed.  The  author 
tas  not  yet  learnt  that  blue  and  yellow  do  not  make  green,  and 
Iso  that  it  is  the  complementary  colours  that  are  used  in  the  printing, 
iot  the  actual  colours.  Who  Mr.  Bale  is  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  a 
>ity  the  manager  of  the  “Encyclopaedia”  could  not  afford  to  pay  a 
ompetent  man  to  write  their  article  for  them.— I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Edw.  S.  Grun. 

December  29th,  1902. 

We  append  the  extract  refered  to  by  Dr.  Grim.  It  is  from  the 
article  on  three-colour  printing  by  Mr.  Edwin  Bale,  R  I  —Eds 

B.J.P.] 


Piocess.  The  most  important  development  of  the  half-tone  process 
in  the  direction  of  the  reproduction  of  works  in  colour  rendered 
ossible  by  the  researches  of  artists  and  scientists.  It  will  be  suffi- 
ient  here  to  explain  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  three- 
dour  process  is  based.  It  has  long  been  an  accepted  theory  that 
11  combinations  of  pigmental  colour  exhibited  in  pictures,  flowers, 

.  any  other  form  resulted  from  a  combination  in  varying  quantities 
•  what  are  known  as  the  three  primary  colours,  red,  blue,  and  yellow, 
id  that  if  it  were  possible  to  get  at  the  exact  amount  of  each  colour¬ 
less  ary  to  its  formation,  any  possible  tone  of  colour  might  be  pro- 
iced  by  blending  the  primary  colours  in  the  necessary  proportions, 
ut  the  human  eye  has  not  been  able  to  analyse  tones  of  colour  with 
[flicient  accuracy  to  settle  what  proportion  of  each  primary  colour 
ent  to-  the  making  up  of  a  given  tone.  Such  analysis,  however, 
is  been  rendered  practically  possible  by  photography.  The  white 
;ht  of  daylight  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  rays  of  coloured 
pt,  which  for  our  purpose  we  may  describe  as  being  rays  of  blue 
’  a*7  yelIo7'  Jt  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  combination  of 
ese  three  colours,  m  varying  proportions  in  the  form  of  rays  of 
lour  combine  to  produce  white  light ;  but  the  combination  of  the 
ne  three  colours  in  the  form  of  pigment  results  in  black.  The 
ism  which  breaks  up  the  combination  of  coloured  rays  shows  that 
ten  the  light  rays  do  not  contain  the  necessary  combination  of 
I  0f  the  pmmary  colours,  white  light  no  longer  resets 

t  that  separated  they  give  “all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ”  The 

fc"IODower  oT  b  °  veCtS  ar?  ^  reSulfc  °f  the  fact  thafc  surfaces  have 
i  l  f mg  “f  reflecfcinff  of  the  coloured  rays 

i  ^  ,  s  n  e  them,  and  that  they  are  unaffected  by  the  others 

the  green  ka,  bsorbs  and  Kffects  the  w 

ite  light,  leaving  the  red  uiiaucoimted  for 

he  photographer  has  utilised  these  facts  and  theories  by  inventing 

JL •  Whi,Ch’  OWin?  SSb 

sage  S  other  ?  “  C0l°"red  riVs-  whil«  Permitting  the 

uSl°-  elhcT  certain  rays,  just  as  a  charcoal  filter  will  keen 

5a^'P^  thef  ^ell yellow^^Anolhe^filter' tvill6  similarly ’absorb 
, ugh  ft  ,‘s'ill  ,°la  anj,  red  ye.  while  permitting  the  passage 

way  to-  secure  nn  „  ,  ’  .  ld  ^  bat  it  is  possible  in 

in  1  three  separate  negatives  a  record  nf  tm  ki 

and  yellow  rays  which  are  reflected  from  its  cobured  ’ 

^°^inPrdor^t;am  d%  ThMe 

rdy  described,  three  half-ton; “blkks  ^du^tbcf 'X" 
inal  in  its  true  colours.  PproximateIy  a  reproduction  of  the 


hy.-Thrannual7students’  snpner  of  Jloto,  Engra™g  and  Lit 
aturday  evening  last  in  urn,  of  tbe  above  school  took  pi 

100  Sttden  s  !ling  Jesenl  aSTir'"’'1  ™  a  d«id<*> 

«  over  the  gathering  tSd  Dr $  ^ampton,  Esq.,  R.A.,  r 
^mical  Education  Board  of  TW‘  Ga™tt  (secretary  of1 
,irs-  DerwentWnml  pi  .1  o?  London  County  Council!  n 
1,/orbes  ^'i  R- 

«,  and  ^rettlnte^sfw0”8!11!  “j?yabk  oon™rtTo’Uowedh( 
*nts- work8Xhm^edWtte  waUa  “  S“a11  «WWtioV 


/lustuers  ro  Correspondents. 

*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editois,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London, 
W.  C.  ”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

V  Correspondents  are  informed  that  me  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

**  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
a  fairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &Co.f 
24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

P01  dLS0S'  and  C°”  136’  WhitechaPel  Road>  E-  Two  photographs  of  Herr  P. 
(“  rt-^Jhwaites,  12,  High  Petergate,  York.  Photograph  of  York  Football  Team , 

E.  T.  Bush.  94,  Splobt  Road,  Cardiff.  Two  photographs  of  Mi*s  G.  Jeaner. 

E-  ^gavenhy**^  EDd  Studio’  Abergavenny,  Mon.  Photograph  of  view  of  Aber- 

cKl toSdrf“;‘1c.B°a'1'  Oambuslang,  near  Glasgow.  Photograph  of 

E.  Thorpe.— Your  query  was-  answered  last  week.  Did  you  not  look 
for  it? 


Sodium  Amido- acetate.— K.  C.  B.  says  :  “  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
if  you  will  give  some  information  respecting  sodium  amido- 
acetate  as  a  substitute  for  (say)  sodium  carbonate  in  developers.” 

In  reply  :  It  is  said  to  answer  well.  But  we  may  say  that 
we  have  personally  had  no  experience  with  it. 

Coal  Tar  Colours.— J.  H.  Baldock:  writes  :  “Can  you  tell  me  when 
a  new  edition  of  Benedick’s  ‘  Chemistry  of  the  Coal  Tar  Colours  ’ 
is  likely  to  be  published?  Is  there  any  similar  and  equally 
useful  book  on  the  same  .subject?  The  last  edition  is  over  ten 
years  old.”— In  reply:  Some  correspondent  may  be  able  to 
supply  Mr.  Baldock  with  the  desired  information. 

Cleaning  Engravings.— Martreb  writes:  “Did  you  receive  my 
query  relating  to  the  restoration  of  engravings?  I  would  like 
to  know  if  there  i.s  any  solution  that  will  eradicate  the  brown 
marks  that  appear  with  age  or  from  other  causes  on  engravings, 
and  if  so,  could  you  give  me  the  formula?”— In  reply:  We 
did  receive  the  query,  and  replied  to  it  in  our  last  issue  Did 
you  not  look  for  it? 


Stained  Negatives.-E.  W.  B.  writes:  “During  the  past  damp 
weather  I  have  got  several  negatives  silver  stained.  Can  you 
tell  meliow  I  can  get  rid  of  stains  ?  ”— In  reply:  Silver  stains 
acquired  in  this  way  cannot  always  be  got  rid  of.  The  best 
tiling  to  try  is  to  make  a  solution  of  iodine  in  spirit,  of  about 
the  colour  of  pale  sherry.  Apply  this  to  the  negative  with 
a  p  eciget  of  cotton  wool  until  the  stains  disappear:  then  re-fix 
m  hyposulphite  of  soda. 


QRQaVf  Ahie  formula  for  the  ‘  water  varnish  ”  spoken  of  on  pafe< 
989  of  Almanac?  (2)  What  is  the  ‘safe  light’  referred  to  or 
page  984  after  first  two-  lines?” — In  reply:  (1)  White  lac 
o  ounces,  borax  1  ounce,  water  1  pint;  boil  until  the  lac  is 
sso  ved,  and  then  dilute  to  the  consistence  desired.  (2)  The 

trSdit?  ^  a  "  light  ”  iS  given  in  the  artide.  Have  you 


.  .  ,  , -  -vaaadc  uiuo  uucii  a  newspaper  publishe 

copyright  photo  without  my  consent.  I  afterwards  made  thei 
pay  fairly  well,  and  also  got  possession  of  the  block  Th 
photo  was  of  an  engine,  and  the  makers  now  write  to  me,  askin 
for  J  r  WlUJake  f0r  tl16  block,  ^bich  they  wish  to  us 
purposes-  Would  y™  be  so  kind  as  to  give  m 

aZ  tfl  ta  ^ for  same  ?  ”~Iu  rep1^ :  Surely  * 

a  price  on  the  block  to  satisfy  yourself.  Its  valu< 
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must  be  dependent  entirely  upon  the  interest  attached  to  it  by 
the  would-be  purchasers,  and  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

Saving  Residues.— D.  McLeish  says  :  “  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could 
give  an  answer  to  following  queries.  (1)  I  fix  on  an  average 
130  15  by  12  enlargements  per  day.  Would  it  be  worth  while 
to  treat  hypo  bath  to  recover  silver?  (2)  What  would  be  best 
method  of  treating  same?  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  ask  this  last 
question,  as  I  am  conscious  of  having  seen  the  formula  before, 
but  I  cannot  find  it  now.” — In  reply  :  (1)  We  should  say  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  save  the  silver  if  this  number  of  prints  are 
fixed  daily.  (2)  The  silver  may  be  precipitated  from  the  fixing 
baths  by  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium— liver  of  sulphur. 


Graduated  Backgrounds.— X.  Y.  Z.  writes :  “  Re  cloud  effects,  you 
do  not  understand.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  W  hen  you  ha\’ e 
taken  a  negative  of  a  person,  head  and  bust,  on  a  light  back¬ 
ground,  and  enlarged  into  a  12  by  10  bromide  opal  and  vignetted, 
the  background  is  very  light,  and  I  wanted  to  add  something 
dark  close  by  the  head  and  shoulders — something  like  clouds 
to  give  relief  to  the  picture.  Can  you  inform  me  how  to  get 
what  I  call  cloud  effects?”— In  reply:  The  “cloud  effects,”  as 
indicated  in  the  specimen  sent,  are  introduced  by  the  artist 
when  he  finishes  the  enlargement  in  monochrome.  They  are 
not  introduced  in  making  the  enlargement. 

Camera  Query. — Carthage  (Glasgow)  says :  “  I  wish  to  get  a  good 
quarter-plate1  camera  that  will  photograph  trotting  horses 

quicklv.  Which  would  you  recommend?  Is - s  £9  9s. 

reflector  focal  plane  reliable?  I  have  a  fancy  for  a  reflector 
one.  Or  should  I  rather  get  a  twin  lens  with  a  focal  plane 
shutter?”— In  reply:  We  have  had  no  experience  with  the 
camera  named,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  good.  We,  as 

'•  we  have  frequently  said  before,  do  not  undertake  to  recommend 
any  particular  maker’s  goods.  Better  consult  the  advertisements 
in  the  Almanac  for  the  current  year,  and  write  for  prospectuses 
of  the  different  cameras  therein  advertised. 

Choice  of  Lens. — J.  R.  Speck  says :  “  I  am  about  purchasing  a 
5  by  4  Sanderson  camera,  but  am  in  doubt  about  the  lens,  which 

I  want  for  general  use.  I  rather  fancy  a  -  series  3,  but 

hesitate  owing  to  it  being  said  that  the  Jena  glass  in  its  compo¬ 
sition  is  liable  to  deterioration  by  oxidation  or  change  of 
colour.  Do  you  mind  telling  me  if  this  is  worth  considering? 

If  so,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  advise 
me  as  to  the  best  lens  for  my  purpose.”— In  reply:  We 
do  not  think  there  is  any  fear  of  the  glass  now  used  deteriorating 
by  oxidation.  It  is  quite  against  our  rule  to-  recommend  any 
particular  maker’s  lenses.  We  may,  however,  say  that  all 
those  enumerated  in  your  list  are  good  value  for  the  money 
charged.  We  do  not  reply  to  queries  by  post. 

Glazing  Prints.— T.  W.  Wtren  writes:  “If  ‘Glazing,’  who  finds  a 
difficulty  in  stripping  his  prints  from  the  glass  through  the 
backing  he  puts  on  them  will  get  some  of  the  backing  paper 
sold  by  Kodak,  Ltd.,  at  Is.  per  dozen  yards,  he  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  results.  All  this  paper  requires  is  simply 
moistening  in  water,  then  placed  on  the  back  of  the  prints 
and  squeegeed.  No  paste  is  required  on  it,  and  it  comes  off 
quite  easily  with  the  prints,  and  it  is  even  an  improvement  to 
place  a  fairly  large  edge  outside  the  print,  just  the  thing  he 
complains  of.  I  am  only  an  amateur,  and  with  this  paper  I  find 
no  difficulty  in  getting  my  prints  off  the  glass,  of  course,  having 
them  properly  cleaned  and  French  chalked.” — In  reply:  The 
last  part  of  Mr.  Wren’s  letter,  as  we  said  in  our  reply  to 
“  Glazing,”  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  If  the  glass  be 
properly  prepared  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  stripping  with 
any  paper. 

Disputed  Account.— E.  T.  writes:  “I  should  feel  obliged  if  you 
would  kindly  give  me  some  advice  on  the  following :  Twelve 
months  ago  last  June  I  supplied  a  customer  with  photographs  and 
other  goods,  frames,  etc. ,  to  the  amount  of  £1  10s.  6d.  The  order 
was  given  to  me  here,  the  photograph  was  also  taken  here,  though 
customer  lives  out  of  the  district.  As  it  seemed  impossible 
to  get  any  cash,  I  put  the  matter  into  Court.  He  is  still 


carrying  on  his  business  as  usual,  though  his  goods  are  cluimj 
by  the  landlord  for  rent  (so  says  the  officer  in  that  dutfl 
The  matter  has  recently  come  before  the  jmlg.  h<  ;•  wt| 
without  enquiring  into  the  matter  or  asking  a  question,  d*  clm| 
an  order  that  it  should  be  paid  in  monthly  instalment*.  V 
do  anything  further  in  the  matt  r?”  In  'vply  ;  L  th  judji 
refuses  to  make  an  order  for  payment.  \v<-  do  i 
further  you  can  do.  You  might  possibly,  however,  apply  » 
a  judgment  summons,  if  you  can  prove  that  tin  creditor  )« 
the  means  of  paying. 

Ownership  of  Negative.— A.  Cristadoro  (New  York)  asks  :  ARJ 
you  kindly  tell  me  the  custom — or  the  law,  if  settled  m  Gni 
Britain  on  the  subject  of  the  ownership  of  negatives.  A  pH 
grapher  comes  to  a  private  house  and  makes  negatives  of  pai 
ings,  a  separate  price  being  agreed  upon  for  the  negatives.  I 
bill  is  rendered  by  him  and  receipted  for,  charging  separafci 
for  the  negatives.  The  owner  of  the  paintings  had  from  1 1 
first  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  negatives  would,  by  tail 
specially  paid  for,  be  his  absolute  property,  which  he  coi 
take  into  his  possession  and  print  from  as  he  wished.  1M 
photographer  refuses  to  deliver  them.  He  says :  *  I  earn  | 
print  from  them  without  your  permission,  nor  can  you  hi  I 
anyone  but  me  do  so.  I  keep  them  insured  separately  for  y<,| 
benefit,  but  they  shall  never  leave  my  possession.’  If  so 
photographer  could  put  as  high  a  price  as  he  wished  on  ) 
reprints,  and  the  owner,  not  being  able  to  aval  himself  I 
ordinary  competition,  would  have  either  to  submit  or  aUjl 
his  (or  the)  plates  to  lie  idle— in  this  case  to  the  value  of  £3  1 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  to  your  law  on  , 
subject;  and  if  you  can  send  me  any  copies  of  your  jourlj 
bearing  on  the  subject — the  settlement  of  it,  preferably,  ii 
is  settled.”— In  reply:  It  has  been  settled  several  times  1 1 
that  when  the  negatives  have  been  taken  in  the  ordinary  cot! I 
of  business,  they  remain  the  property  of  the  photographer, 
then  there  has  been  no  separate  charge  made  for  them.  In  y 
case  it  seems  that  the  negatives  were  specially  paid  for,  I 
per  agreement.  In  this  case  we  should  say  they  v  ere  I 
property  of  those  who  paid  for  them  ;  but  the  law  on  the  sub  I 
may  be  different  in  America  from  what  it  is  in  England. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Messer,  of  Salisbury,  writes: — “Will  you  allow  m< 
acknowledge  through  the  Journal  the  following  amounts  rece) 
for  Webber?  2s.  6d.  from  B.  Collenette,  2s.  6d.  from  A  Lady, 
from  Miss  M.  M.,  all  of  Guernsey.” 

The  recent  case  in  which  a  claim  against  Mr.  J.  Wright,  a  gei 
man  of  Fulshaw,  Wilmslow,  was  made  by  the  Stockport  Corpora 
for  using  water  stated  to  be  supplied  for  domestic  purposes,  m 
development  of  photographs,  is  apparently  not  yet  ended 
decision  of  the  High  Court.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Stock 
Water  Company,  the  Deputy  Town  Clerk  reported,  that  the  i 
Court  had  asked  the  Wilmslow  bench  of  justices  to  set  out 
facts  and  circumstances  under  which  the  water  was  used  for  p 
sranhv  ”  He  said  that  he  understood  that  the  magistrate*- 
Wilmslow  had  decided  that  the  evidence  before  them  at  the  he 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  comply  with  the  request  o 
High  Court. 

*  *  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  received  sr 

to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied  at  to  what  appear 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper .  _  _ , 
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We  do  not  undertake  to  answer  letters  by  post. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Disaster  to  A  great  disaster  has  befallen  the  famous 

t*1®  Yerkes  telescope  known  after  its  donor  as  the 

Telescope.  Yerkes,  the  largest  instrument  in  the 

world,  larger,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  four  inches  in 
diameter  than  the  Eick  telescope.  On  Christmas  Eve  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  accounts  so  far  to  hand  not 
stating  the  extent  of  the  damage.  It  is  hoped  that  it  wilt 
not  be  irreparable,  and  experts  have  been  sent  for,  to  make 
a  complete  overhaul.  It  is  thought  possible  that  the  lens 
itself  may  be  intact,  the  tube  is  doubtful,  but  the  costly 
machinery  of  delicate  organisation  will  need  to  be  re¬ 
placed  or  reconstructed.  This  huge  instrument  had  an 
object  glass  of  forty  inches  diameter  and  s  sty-two 
feet  focus,  which  works  out  in  ordinary  photographic 
language  as  about  f/18.5.  The  great  difficulty  in  making 
instruments  of  this  size  lies  mainly  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  object  glasses — in  the  first  place  in  casting  the 
huge  pieces  of  glass  free  from  strise  and  strains,  and  next 
in  grinding  the  surface  truly.  Mr.  Charles  Yerkes,  the 
donor,  was  put  to  an  expense  of  £80,000,  the  gift  being  to 
the  University  of  Chicago,  whose  observatory,  housing  the 
instrument,  is  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  at  Williams  Bay, 
Lake  Geneva.  It  is  little  over  five  years  since  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  instrument,  the  dedication  having  taken 
place  on  October  21st  and  22nd,  1897.  ^Professor 

Barnard,  in  speaking  of  the  object  glass,  said,  This  last 


great  work  of  Adam  Clark  is  one  of  his  noblest  monu¬ 
ments.”  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  Dr.  Turner  was 
explaining  how  photographic  work  was  done  with  the 
Yerkes  instrument.  For  the  same  purpose,  the  Lick  tele¬ 
scope  is  provided  with  an  additional  lens,  the  huge 
instrument  exhibited  in  the  1900  Paris  Exhibition 
has  an  entirely  new  object  glass,  and  in  the  28in. 
refractor  at  Greenwich  the  crown  lens  is  reversed  and 
the  separation  of  the  two  lenses  changed.  With  the 
Yerkes  Mr.  Ritchey  simply  used  monochromatic  light,  by 
placing  a  yellow  screen  in  front  of  the  plate.  Our  readers 
we  are  sure  will  join  us  in  the  hope  that  this  wonderful 
instrument  may  prove  to  have  sustained  less  damage  than 
first  accounts  would  indicate. 

*  *  * 

New  Binocular  The  name  of  Wenham  will  ever  be 
Microscopes.  associated  with  the  binocular  micro¬ 
scope.  His  arrangement  for  shipping  and  unshipping  a 
prism  which  enabled  the  objects  at  will  to  be  seen  with  a 
single  eye  or  with  both  to  give  stereoscopic  effect,  was  once 
considered  a  necessity  for  any  first-class  instrument.  But 
in  optical  instruments  as  in  others,  fashion  has  a  certain 
sway,  and  nowadays  the  “  binocular  ”  is  a  rarity  rather 
than  a  sine  qua  non.  Still  we  note  that  Mr.  Frederic  E. 
Ives,  whose  name  we  associate  mainly  with  tri-colour 
photography,  has  described  in  the  journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  an  entirely  new  binocular  arrangement  which  is 
not  expensive  to  add  to  an  ordinary  microscope,  and  does 
not  when  added  prevent  the  latter  from  being  used  as  a 
monocular  with  variable  tube  length.  It  can  be  used  as  a 
binocular  in  two  ways,  first  as  simply  a  double  tube  to 
enable  both  eyes  to  be  made  use  of  in  scrutinising  the 
same  view  of  the  object,  or  the  prism  may  be  so  arranged 
that  a  slightly  dissimilar  view  is  presented  to  each  eye,  so 
that  stereoscopic  vision  would  be  the  result.  It  is  obvious 
that  under  the  latter  conditions  stereoscopic  photographs 
would  also  be  possible,  and  with  some  particular  objects 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  stereoscopic  representations 
would  convey  valuable  information  as  to  the  configuration 
of  an  ob j ect — information  that  single-eye  vision  would  fail 
to  impart. 

*  *  * 

Photography  To  a  large  extent  the  beautiful  hand, 
v.  Drawing  drawing  of  objects  seen  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  of  which  some  wonderfully 
delicate  and  beautiful  examples  were 
shown  some  score  of  years  ago,  has  largely  given  way  to 
photo-micrographs  with  their  unerring  accuracy  of  out 
line,  in  which  imagination  cannot  possibly  play  a 
part.  The  great  drawback  to  photo-micrographs  is  the 
fact  that  definition  is  virtually  confined  to  one  plane.  With 


with  the 
Microscope 
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handwork  each  plane  could  be  represented  and  the  general 
■effect  of  each  superposed.  A  similar  objection  can  be 
made  to  photographs  of  objects  taken  natural  size. 
Messrs.  Bausch  and  Lomb  recently  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society  an  instrument  for  making  accurate 
hand  drawings  of  natural  size.  An  image  of  the  paper  to 
be  drawn  upon  and  the  object  to  be  reproduced  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  eye  by  means  of  an  eye-piece  containing  three 
right-angled  prisms  receiving  reflections  from,  two  mirrors, 
and  thus  the  object  itself  appears  to  be  on  the  paper,  and 
its  details  can  be  drawn  by  hand  as  may  be  deemed 
useful. 

*  *  * 

Plagiarism.  The  frequenters  of  photographic  exhibi¬ 
tions  have  doubtless  often  seen  instances  in  which  the 
photographer  has  borrowed  the  idea  for  his  picture  from 
some  work  of  art.  We  have  also  frequently  heard  of  the 
artist  who  vilifies  photography  yet  secretly  uses  it  in 
furtherance  of  his  work.  Herr  Ernst  Juhl  has  done  a 
service  to  the  sun  artist  in  unmasking  a  plagiarist  of  the 
work  of  the  brothers  T.  and  H.  Hofmeist.er,  of  Hamburg. 
At  this  year’s  exhibition  at  Turin  a  stained  glass  window 
was  shown  bearing  the  inscription: — “  Designed  by  A. 
Eckhardt,  painter,  Berlin.”  It  represents  a  woman  wear¬ 
ing  a  sun-bonnet,  wheeling  a  barrow  of  turf  over  a  plank 
■crossing  a  stream.  Some-  trunks  of  trees  are  in  the  middle- 
distance.  A  reproduction  of  the  photograph  by  T.  and  H. 
Hofmeister  is  published  beside  a  photograph  of  this  win¬ 
dow  in  the  “  Photographische  Mitteilungen.”  The  composi¬ 
tion  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  photograph,  which  has  been 
copied  even  to  the  grouping  of  the  blocks  of  turf  laden 
upon  the  barrow.  Has  the  artist  satisfied  his  conscience 
in  claiming  the  design  of  this  picture  by  altering  minor 
details,  for  we  notice  that  in  the  photograph  the  wooden 
shoes  are  light  and  the  stockings  black,  whilst  in  the 
window  these  tones  are  transposed?  If  the  window  has  been 
accepted  as  a  work  of  art,  where  are  we  to  allocate  the 
praise  which  was  bestowed  upon  the  artist? 

*  ■35-  -sfr 

Optical]  Glass.  In  the  book  “  Words  and  Things,” 
which  has  recently  been  distributed  by  The  Times  to  intro¬ 
duce  “  The  Century  Dictionary  ”  to  the  public,  a  number 
■of  specimen  pages  from  that  remarkably  complete  guide 
to  the  English  language  are  given.  One  of  these  pages 
deals  with  the  word  glass,  and  it  naturally  attracted  our 
attention,  as  this  material  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
photography.  The  details  given  are  very  comprehensive, 
but  we  were  much  disappointed  with  the  definition  under 
the  sub-heading  “  Optical  Glass.”  Perhaps  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  each  word  should  be  dealt  with  by  some 
person  closely  acquainted  with  the  subject,  yet  a  more 
■critical  definition  than  the  following  should  be  given  by  a 
work  of  so  high  a  standard  as  “  The  Century  Dictionary  ”  : 
4(  Optical  glass,  a  flint  glass  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
optical  instruments.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  oi 
lead,  and  hence  is  of  great  density.”  Regarded  as  a  strict 
definition  of  the  term,  it  excludes  crown  glass,  although  it 
is  a  fact  of  common  knowledge  that  “  crown  ”  and  “  flint” 
must  be  combined  to  make  an  achromatic  lens.  This 
definition  seems  to  have  descended  from  the  time  when 
achromatism,  by  the  combination  of  two  kinds  of  glass,  was 
discovered.  In  the  manufacture  of  some  kinds  of  optical 
glass  flint  and  lead  are  not  essential  ingredients.  Lead 
is  not  used  in  making  crown  glass,  and  at  a  certain  Con¬ 
tinental  university  optical  glass  free  from  flint  is 
occasionally  given  to  students  for  analysis.  It  is  a  trap 
for  the  unwary,  who  usually  assume  the  presence  of  a 
quantity  of  flint  as  a  matter  of  course. 


The  Essential  In  framing  a  definition  the  qualities 

should  be  selected  by  wjiich  tin-  ,-nb 
Optical  Glass.  stance  differs  from  any  other  |„  the 

case  we  have  just  mentioned  flint  and  lead  are  given  as 
distinguishing  elements,  yet  both  are  used  in  other  kinds  of 
glass  besides  optical.  In  defining  the  term  we  are  brought 
back  to  the  two  great  divisions  of  optical  instruments 
those  that  transmit  and  those  that  reflect  light.  Of  the 
two,  the  latter  are  the  more  simple,  and  therefore  better 
suited  for  the  purpose  of  definition.  In  the  manufacture 
of  a  mirror  one  quality  only  is  essential,  freedom  from 
strain.  This  is  necessary  because  in  the  process  of  polish¬ 
ing  the  temperature  of  the  material  is  raised,  and  if  any 
strain  be  present  in  the  glass  unequal  expansion  will  cause 
defective  figuring.  The  same  applies  to  glass  instruments 
which  transmit  light,  and  it  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  for  all  kinds  of  optical  glass. 
Although  absorption,  refraction,  and  dispersion  are  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the  construction  of  a  lens 
they  are  of  no  moment  in  the  production  of  a  surface  for 
reflection. 

*  *  * 


The  New  Year  brings  us  fresh  evidence 
of  the  inventive  skill  of  the  photographic 
optician,  and  it  is  well  to  point  out  to  our  readers,  both 
professional  and  amateur,  at  the  time  when  they  should 
overhaul  their  apparatus  in  anticipation  of  the  work 
which  the  brighter  days  will  bring,  that  there  are  two 
new  lens  types  upon  the  market.  The  readers  of  the 
advertisement  pages  of  the  “  British  Journal  Almanac  ” 
will  have  seen  that  the  firm  of  Ross,  Limited,  is  introduc¬ 
ing  an  anastigmatic  lens  called  the  Homocentric.  As 
in  other  lenses,  which  have  appeared  since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Zeiss  Planar,  the  elements  of  both  combina¬ 
tions  have  been  separated  to  obtain  higher  correction  with 
comparatively  less  expenditure  of  workmanship  Four 
series  of  these  lenses  are  provided,  ranging  from  f5. 6 
to  f8,  to  meet  the  special  demands  for  various  kinds  of  work. 
The  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  is  also  introducing  a 
new  photographic  lens,  which,  like  the  other  anastig- 
mats  comprised  in  its  catalogue,  is  the  product  of  the 
genius  of  Dr.  Rudolph.  This  new  lens  is  called  the  Tessar. 
The  front  combination  is  composed  of  an  uncemented 
pair,  whilst  the  two  elements  of  the  back  combination  are 
cemented.  The  rapidity  of  the  first  series  is  f6. 3,  whilst 
that  of  the  second  is  /TO  to  f  15.  The  latter  is  apochro- 

matic,  and  intended  for  photo-mechanical  and  three-colour 
work.  The  collotype  printing  issued  as  a  specimen  of 
the  definition  and  covering  power  of  the  series  f  6.3  at 
full  aperture,  is  a  remarkably  fine  reproduction  of  the 
test  chart  in  use  at  the  Zeiss  Optical  Works.  The  photo¬ 
graph  is  l-17th  of  the  size  of  the  chart,  and  the  angle 
sharply  covered  includes  about  52deg. 

*  *  * 


New 

Lenses. 


The  Sanger-  In  the  last  number  of  the  Moniteur 
Shepherd  <7 e  la  Photographie,  Monsieur  Leon  Vidal 

Process.  Sives  an  appreciative  review  of  the  pro¬ 

cess  recently  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Sanger 
Shepherd  at  the  Camera  Club,  but  he  points  out  that 
Monsieur  Charles  Cros  patented  a  similar  one  in  1880. 
The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  Monsieur  Cros’  process. 
A  film  of  bichromated  gelatine,  which  may  be  upon  a 
support  or  otherwise,  is  exposed  to  light  under  a  positive. 
After  the  superfluous  bichromate  has  been  eliminated, 
the  film  is  dried  and  then  immersed  in  an  aqueous  solution 
of  colouring  matter,  with  which  the  soluble  parts  of  the 
film  charge  themselves.  The  film  is  then  used  for  impart¬ 
ing  impressions  to  other  gelatinous  surfaces,  which  may 
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be  of  two  kinds.  One  of  these  is  for  monochromatic,  01. 
polychromatic  prints  upon  paper,  which  are  produced  by 
bringing  the  stained  film  into  contact  with  a  sheet  of 
paper  coated  with  gelatine.  The  other  is  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  transparencies,  which  are  made  by  using  gelatine 
films  instead  of  the  prepared  paper  support.  The  only 
point  of  importance,  in  which  the  two  processes  appear 
to  differ  from  each  other  is  the  building  up  of  the  tri¬ 
chromatic  print.  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd  prints  the  three 
colours  in  succession  upon  the  same  gelatinous  surface, 
whilst  Monsieur  Cros  used  three  superimposed  surfaces. 
The  latter  process  is  called  Hydrotypie. 


*  *  * 

Extraordinary  A  photograph  is  reproduced  in  No. 

Lightning  21  of  this  year’s  Photographische 

Photographs.  Mitteilungen,  representing  what  purports 

to  be  a  most  extraordinary  flash  of  globular  lightning. 
The  upper  part  of  the  picture  represents  groups  of  dots 
connected  by  twisted  lines,  which  might  be  taken  for 
the  impression  of  an  electrical  discharge.  Below  is  the 
sombre  outline  of  distant  buildings.  This  extraordinary 
photograph  was  taken  by  a  German  amateur,  but  the  sym¬ 
metrical  arrangement  of  the  lines  excited  the  interest  of 
Herren  Baltin  and  Zschokke,  who  determined  to  inquire 
further  into  the  matter.  Fortunately,  the  amateur  appears 
to  have  acted  in  perfect  good  faith,  but  his  modus  operandi 
is  a  good  specimen  of  how  not  to  do  it.  Certain  marks 
on  the  photograph  showed  that  the  plate  had  been  partly 
fogged  by  the  shutter  of  the  dark-slide,  and  from  this 
it  was  clear  that  the  photograph  had  been  turned  upside 
down,  and  that  the  so-called  flashes  should  be  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  instead  of  the  sky.  The  shadowy  buildings  on 
the  base  line  of  the  picture  had  been  printed  in  to  “  im¬ 
prove  ”  the  photograph.  It  was  then  evident  what  had 
occurred.  The  amateur  had  not  capped  the  lens  after 
the  exposure,  and  had  moved  the  camera  irregularly  in 
front  of  a  number  of  incandescent  street  lamps.  These 
had  left  impressions  on  the  plate  in  dots  and  lines,  and 
thus  the  mystery  was  explained.  The  real  flash  of  lightning 
!  left  but  a  faint  image  of  an  ordinary  description.  Meteor¬ 
ologists  should  beware  of  unskilled  amateur  photographers. 


*  *  * 

.Portraits  of  As  the  last  stroke  of  twelve  sounded  from 
“  Drunks.”  Big  Ben  of  Westminster  on  Thursday 

j  night,  a  new  law  of  a  very  drastic  nature  came  into  force, 
a  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  to 
drunkenness.  We  should  have  no  excuse  for  reminding 
our  readers  of  this  circumstance,  and  it  would  almost 
have  been  an  impertinence  on  our  part  to  do  so,  did  we 
not  see  in  this  Act  of  last  session  an  opening  for  photo¬ 
graphic  enterprise.  First,  let  us  quote  one  or  two  of 
the  more  stringent  provisions  of  this  recent  contribution 
to  the  statutes  at  large.  A  man  who  is  already  the  worse 
for  liquor,  although  he  himself  may  hold  that  he  is  the 
better  for  what  he  has  imbibed,  must  not  be  “  treated  ” 
by  a  friend,  unless  that  friend  is  prepared  to  face  a  month’s 
hard  labour.  Again,  when  a  man  has  been  stigmatised 
by  a  magistrate  as  an  “  habitual  drunkard,”  that  misguided 
but  thirsty  individual  will  be  subject  to  a  fine  if  he  dares 
to  enter  any  licensed  premises  within  three  years  of  being 
thus  spoken  of  by  his  worship  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  unfortunate  publican  who  ministers  to  his  thirst  will 
be  subject  to  a  much  heavier  fine.  And  these  provisions 
apply  not  only  to  public  houses  but  to  clubs,  and  not 
bogus  clubs  only  but  West  End  clubs,  including,  of  course, 
those  particular  ones  which  are  frequented  by  photo¬ 
graphers.  The  licence  holder  is  responsible  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  manager  of  the  club  in  the  other.  But  how, 


in  the  name  of  wonder,  are  these  good  people  to  know 
an  habitual  drunkard  when  he  presents  himself?  There 
is  only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  An  habitual  criminal 
has  his  photograph  taken  on  the  auspicious  occasion  of 
his  first  transgression  against  the  law,  and  this  picture 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  identification  upon  subsequent 
occasions.  The  habitual  toper  must  be  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  fashion,  and.  every  publican  and  club  manager  will  be 
provided  with  a  gigantic  album,  in  which  the  portraits 
are  stored  for  ready  reference.  In  no  other  way,  that  we 
can  see  can  the  publican  be  protected,  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  toper  be  saved  from  himself.  Let  us  picture 
to  ourselves  the  sad  spectacle  of  the  sufferer  from  chronic 
thirst  proceeding  to  the  nearest  hostelry  for  a  tankard  of 
ale.  The  bibulous  one  has  a  lurid  complexion,  and  car¬ 
ries  a  danger  signal  in  front  of  his  countenance,  which 
at  once  arouses  the  suspicion  of  mine  host.  The  album 
is  consulted,  the  habitual  nature  of  the  applicant’s 
carousings  is  revealed,  and  he  is  sent  empty  away.  He 
tries  another  “  house,”  but  the  same  formalities  are  gone 
through,  and  yet  another,  and  another.  “  It  would  simplify 
matters,”  he  thinks  to  himself,  “  if  they  branded  me  with  a 
big,  big  D  on  my  forehead,”  and  in  his  wrath  he  curses  the 
art  of  photography.  And  then  comes  “  the  last  scene  of 
all,  which  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history,”  the  poor 
man  is  found  leaning  exhausted  against  a  drinking  foun¬ 
tain,  lapping  its  distasteful  waters.  The  enterprising 
photographer  should,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  be  the 
gainer  by  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act.  He  might  make 
a  specialite  of  “  habitual  drunkard  portraiture.”  Or 
perhaps  it  will  be  found  advisable  for  licensed  victuallers 
to  start  a  school  of  photography  for  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  portraits  of  those;  who  are  likely  to  bring  such 
pains  and  penalties  with  their  custom.  It  is  difficult  to 
foresee  the  exact  effect  of  the  new  law,  but  it  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  its  provisions  cannot  be  properly  carried  out 
without  the  potent  help  of  the  camera. 

*  *  .* 

The  Stocks.  The  old  punishment  for  drunkenness  in 
the  public  streets  was  a  fine  of  5s.  or  six  hours’  detention 
in  the  stocks.  It  seems  rather  a  pity  that  this  wholesome 
form  of  correction  is  done  away  with.  Those  who  have 
wandered  through  our  rural  districts  on  picture  making 
intent,  will  call  to  mind  villages  where  the  public  stocks 
are  yet  in  evidence,  and  many  an  amateur  photographer 
has  induced  a  yokel  to  place  his  hobnailed  boots  between 
the  bars,  in  order  that  a  picture  might  be  taken  of  the  old 
fashioned  implement  of  correction.  It  would  be  far  more 
satisfactory,  we  think,  if  the  use  of  the  stocks  were  revived 
for  the  benefit  of  the  habitual  toper.  It  would,  we  feel 
convinced,  only  be  for  a  time,  for  when  it  was  found  that 
in  addition  to  the  present  humiliation  of  the  position  there 
was  the  prospect  of  the  ignominious  pose  being  recorded 
in  dozens  of  photographs — for  the  wandering  camera-bearer 
would  haunt  the  neighbourhood  of  those  stocks — tippling 
would  go  out  of  fashion.  Then  there  was  another  way  of 
bringing  the  toper  to  a  sense  of  his  degradation,  which 
was  prevalent  in  certain  English  towns  a  century  back. 
He  was  jacketted  with  a  barrel,  his  head  and  arms  being 
thrust  through  holes  in  this  symbolic  suit,  and  thus 
equipped  he  was  compelled  to  walk  through  the  public 
thoroughfares.  Then  there  was  the  “  duckinv  stool,” 
another  piece  of  corrective  apparatus  which  is  yet  to  be 
found  in  some  of  our  country  districts.  This  is  a  stool 
at  the  end  of  a  long  lever,  and  the  unfortunate  person 
strapped  into  it  could  be  “  ducked  ”  in  the  adjacent  river 
or  canal.  It  was  generally  the  punishment  for  scolding 
women,  but  we  understand  that  in  Holland  it  is  used  even 
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now  for  the  purpose  of  sobering  one  who  has  indulged 
too  freely  in  the  inebriating  cup.  The  photographer  is 
apt  to  deplore  the  discontinuance  of  these  drastic  methods 
of  making  a  sinner  amend  his  wicked  ways,  for  he  sees 
in  them  remarkable  possibilities  in  the  matter  of  picture 
making.  But  there  is  no  chance  of  these  old  punishments 
being  revived,  for  the  general  feeling  seems  to  be  a  senti¬ 
mental  craving  to  make  the  way  of  the  transgressor 
as  soft  as  possible.  In  Russia  they  have  a  very  effective 
method  of  dealing  with  a  drunken  man.  Instead  of  a 
trumpery  fine  of  a  few  shillings,  he  is  presented  with  a 
broom,  and  is  made  to  act  as  a  scavenger.  He  must 
assist  in  the  cleansing  of  so  many  hundred  yards  of  public 
thoroughfare  before  he  is  allowed  to  go  home.  Whether 
the  law  protects  these  amateur  scavengers  from  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  amateur  snapshottists  we  do  not  know,  but  it  would 
be  rather  hard  on  a  man  if  it  were  not  so. 

- 4 - 

THE  NEW  PATENT  ACT  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PATENTEES. 

When  one  considers  the  number  of  patents  in  connection 
with  photography  that  are  applied  for  annually,  it  may  be 
well  to  enquire  how  the  new  Patent  Act,  which  was  passed 
last  session,  may  affect  photographic  patentees.  Under 
the  Act  of  1883  the  Patent  Office  would  accept  any  applica¬ 
tion  that  was  made ;  it  simply  took  the  fees  and  made  no 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  invention  was  original  or  not. 
It  was  quite  possible  for  B  to  be  granted  a  patent  for  the 
same  thing  for  which  A  had  obtained  one'  a  few  days 
before,  while  C  might  get  another  a  little  later  on.  All 
the  patents  would  be  sealed  in  ^due  course,  unless  one  of 
the  applicants  opposed.  It  was  not  at  all  un¬ 
common  for,  substantially,  the  same  idea  to  be  patented 
several  times.  If  the  applicant  wished  to  be  sure  of 
obtaining  a  secure  patent  for  his  invention  he  either  had 
to  employ  a  patent  agent  to  search  for  what  had 
been  done  before,  or  to  do  this  for  himself.  With  the 
new  Act  this  state  of  things  will  be  altered,  as  the  Patent 
Office  will  make  an  investigation  to  see  if  the  invention 
has  been  wholly  or  partly  claimed  or  described  in  any 
previous  specification  within  the  last  fifty  years.  But  it 
must  be  understood  that  this  investigation  extends  only  to 
British  patents,  and  takes  no  note  of  what  may  have  been 
done  in  foreign  countries,  or  even  of  what  may  have 
appeared  in  books  or  journals.  Hence  it  will  be  seen 
that,  after  all,  the  official  search  is  only  a  partial  one ;  but 
it  is  better  than  none  at  all,  as  it  may  prevent  the  same 
idea  being  patented  again  by  different  people. 

Here  are  the  clauses  particularly  relating  to  this  part 
of  the  new  Act:  — 

“  1. — (1)  Where  an  application  for  a  patent  has  been 
made  and  a  complete  specification  has  been  deposited  by 
the  applicant,  the  examiner  shall  forthwith,  in  addition  to 
the  inquiries  which  he  is  directed  to  make  by  the  Patents, 
Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  Act,  1883  (in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  principal  Act),  make  a  further  investigation  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  invention  claimed 
has  been  wholly  or  in  part  claimed  or  described  in  any 
specification  (other  than  a  provisional  specification  not 
followed  by  a  complete  specification)  published  before  the 
date  of  the  application,  and  deposited  pursuant  to  any 
application  for  a  patent  made  in  the  United  Kingdom 
within  fifty  years  next  before  the  date  of  the  application. 

“  (2)  If  on  investigation  it  appears  that  the  invention 
has  been  wholly  or  in  part  claimed  or  described  in  any 
such  specification,  the  applicant  shall  be  informed  thereof, 
and  the  applicant  may,  within  such  time  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed,  amend  his  specification,  and  the  amended  specifica¬ 


tion  shall  be  investigated  in  like  manner  as  the  original 
specification.” 

In  Germanjq  and  in  America,  the  Patent,  Offices  go 
further  than  this.  Their  searches  extend  to  foreign 
patents,  and  also  to  what  lias  been  previously  published 
on  the  subjects  relating  to  the  patents  applied  for,  with 
the  result  that  when  a  patent  is  granted,  either  in  Germany 
or  America,  the  patentee  has  some  substantial  assuram  -• 
that  it  is  a  valid  one^  and  that  it  is  unlikely  that  its  validity 
will  be  questioned.  With  the  new  Act  there  is  no  such 
assurance.  We  here  give  Clause  9  of  the  Act,  which 
relates  to  this  subject:  — 

“(9)  The  investigations  and  reports  required  by  this 
section  shall  not  be  held  in  any  way  to  guarantee  the 
validity  of  any  patent,  and  no  liability  shall  be  incurred 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  any  officer  thereof  by  reason  of, 
or  in  connection  with,  any  such  investigation  or  report, 
or  any  proceeding  consequent  thereon.” 

Hitherto  when  an  applicant  instructed  a  patent  agent 
to  make  a  search,  his  investigation  seldom  extended  beyond 
what  had  appeared  in  previous,  specifications,  and  this  is 
what  the  Office  will  now  do  before  the  patent  is  granted, 
and  nothing  more.  In  the  photographic  journals  descrip¬ 
tions  of  processes  and  inventions  have,  from  time  to  time, 
appeared,  which,  perhaps  years  afterwards,  have  formed 
the  subject  of  profitable  patents,  though,  of  course,  they 
would  not  be  valid  if  contested  in  a  court  of  law.  This 
the  new  Act  will  not  remedy,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  no 
cognisance  of  what  may  have  been  published,  except  in 
the  specifications  of  previous  patents. 

There  is  one  thing  in  which  the  new  Act  will  prove  of 
great  advantage  to  British  manufacturers.  Up  to  the 
present  foreigners  have  been  able  to  obtain  patents  here, 
although  they  have  no  idea  of  working  their  inventions  in 
this  country,  but  simply  wish  to  secure  to  themselves 
a  monopoly.  The  things  are  made  abroad  and  sent  here. 
But  if  an  Englishman  patents  a  thing  in  Germany,  or  in 
America,  or  indeed  in  most  other  countries,  he  is  bound 
to  manufacture  within  a  given  period  in  those  countries,  or 
grant  licences  for  the  purpose,  or  he  loses  his  patent  in 
them.  The  coal-tar  colour  industries,  which  are  now 
chiefly  confined  to  Germany,  may  be  quoted  as  an  example. 
The  German  inventors  have  secured  patents  here,  and  have 
thus  blocked  the  way  to  British  manufacturers.  Most,  if  not 
all,  the  new  photographic  developers  have  been  invented 
in  Germany  and  patented  here,  though  none  of  them  are 
manufactured  in  thi^  country.  The  new  Act  remedies  this, 
for  it  enacts  that  foreign  patentees  will  now  be  compelled 
to  work  their  inventions  here,  or  to  grant  licences 
for  their  working  on  reasonable  terms.  The  clauses  of 
the  Act  referring  to  this  are  as  follows  :  — 

“  (5)  If  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  that  the  patent  is  worked  or  that  the  patented 
article  is  manufactured  exclusively  or  mainly  outside  the 
United  Kingdom,  then,  unless  the  patentee  can  show  that 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  public  have  been  satis¬ 
fied,  the  petitioner  shall  be  entitled  either  to  an  order  for 
a  compulsory  licence  or,  subject  to  the  above  proviso,  to  an 
order  for  the  revocation  of  the  patent ; 

“  (6)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  the  public  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have- 
been  satisfied  if,  by  reason  of  the  default  of  the  patentee 
to  work  his  patent  or  to  manufacture  the  patented  article 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  an  adequate  extent,  or  to  -rant 
licences  on  reasonable  terms,  (a)  any  existing  industry  or 
the  establishment  of  any  new  industry  is  unfairly  pre¬ 
judiced,  or  (b)  the  demand  for  the  patented  article  is  not 
reasonably  met.” 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  existing  condition  of 
things  is  to  some  extent  remedied,  we  say  to  some 
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extent,  for  it  seems  from  the  above  that  much  may  depend 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  term  “the  reasonable  require¬ 
ments  of  the  public.”  So  long  as  the  foreigner  sufficiently 
supplies  the  English  market  it  might  be  construed  that  the 
patentee  is  fulfilling  the  necessary  conditions.  Price, 
however,  may  be  a  factor  in  the  case.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  that  some  of  the  new  developers  could 
be  made,  and  sold,  here  for  considerably  less  than  they 
now  are,  were  it  not  for  patent  rights.  ..  , 

The  new  Act  will,  however,  be  a  great  benefit  to  English 
inventors  and  patentees,  but  it  does  not  go  nearly  so  far 
as  it  is  desirable  it  should  do.  Anyhow,  it  is  a  step  m  the 
right  direction,  and  we  must  be  “  thankful  for  smah 
mercies.”  It  should  be  mentioned  that,  under  the  new 
Act  the  provisional  protection  will  be  for  six  ^  mont  s 
instead  of  nine  as  hitherto,  so  as  to  allow  of  additional 
time  for  search  before  the  patent  is  granted.  A  so 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  may  prescribe  an  additional  tee 
for  search,  which  in  any  case  is  not  to  exceed  twenty 
shillings.  This  sum  will  be  payable  on  the  sealing  of  the 
patent. 


SILVERING  MIRRORS. 

A  good,  reliable  formula  for  silvering  mirrors  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  worker  in  photomechanical  processes,  and 
of  not  less  importance  to  the  lovers  of  single  transfer  carbon 
prints,  the  users  of  the  daguerreotype  process,  and  the  owners 
of  reflecting  telescopes.  But  to  the  process  worker,  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  advantages  should  be  considerable,  especially  when 
lenses  of  large  size  have  to  be  employed.  The  difference  in  cost 
of  the  glass,  the  fact  that  three  surfaces  have  to  be  accurately 
ground  and  polished,  true  to  angle  and  - free  from  pyramidal 
error,  make  the  prism  a  much  more  expensive  instrument  than 
the  plane  mirror.  The  only  drawback  to  the  latter  is  the 
silvering,  which  must  be  on  the  front  surface,  to  eliminate  the 
secondary  image..  The  film  is  consequently  exposed  to  atmo¬ 
spheric  influences  and  becomes  tarnished.  This  disadvantage 
may  be  mitigated  by  knowing  how  to  re-silver  the  mirror  by  a 
quick,  reliable  process.  From  a  monetary  point  of  view,  also, 
the  mirror  presents  great  economy,  as  may  be  judged  by  the 
following  prices  taken  from  the  catalogue  of  one  of  the  best 
Continental  manufacturers,  who  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for 
optically  worked  prisms  and  flats.  For  a  lens  of  three  inches 
aperture,  a  properly  mounted  and  adjusted  prism  would  cost 
no  less  than  £30,  whilst  an  optically  flat  mirror  could  be  had 
for  £13  10s.  Moreover,  the  former  would  weigh  about  eleven 
pounds,  whilst  the  latter  would  not  exceed  three-and-a-quarter 
pounds,  which  is  a  consideration  in  the  construction  of  the 
camera. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  British  Journal  or  Photography 
a  method  of  silvering  mirrors  was  published  in  “  Ex  Cathedra 
Notes,”  taken  from  the  “  Comptes  rendus  de  l’Academie  des 
Sciences.”  This  method,  by  M.  Izarn,  is  a  modification 
of  a  process  recommended  by  MM.  Lumi&re.  As  it  is  spoken 
of  by  M.  Izarn  in  very  high  terms,  I  was  induced  to  try 
it  and  found  it  a  very  valuable  one.  Perhaps  a  few  notes  and 
observations  concerning  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

Taking  the  formula  as  given  by  M.  Izarn,  I  found  it  needed 
some  interpretation.  The  directions  are  to  take  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  convert  it  with  pure  ammonia 
in  the  usual  way.  As  the  units  of  French  measurement  are  the 
cubic  centimetre  for  fluids  and  the  gramme  for  substances 
which  have  to  be  weighed,  the  equivalents  in  English  weights 
and  measures  are  15.4  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  1,700  minims 
of  water.  To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  formalin,  M.  Izarn 


recommends  an  experimental  method  by  adding  7  drops,  or 
more,  to  15c.  c.  of  the  ammonio-nitrate  solution,  and  watching 
the  result.  Using  a  good  commercial  sample  of  formalin  (40 
per  cent,  strength),  I  found  that  rather  more  was  necessary, 
but  it  is  evident  this  must  depend  upon  the  strength  of  th^ 
formalin  and  the  size  of  the  drops  formed  by  the  dropping 
bottle.  The  one  used  by  me  measured  65  drops  to  the  dram. 
A  few  trials  led  to  the  following  modified  formula,  using  a 
stock  solution  of  silver  nitrate  of  the  strength  of  25  grains  to 
loz.  of  distilled  water  :  — 

Take  2  drams  of  silver  nitrate  stock  solution  and  convert  it 
to  ammonio-nitrate,  by  adding  ammonia  drop  by  drop  until 
the  precipitate  formed  is  re-dissolved.  Add  3gOz.  of  distilled 
water. 

In  another  measure  take  80  drops  (approximately  74  minims) 
of  4..  per  cent,  formalin. 

l  our  the  solution  of  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  into  the 
measure  containing  the  formalin,  then  back  into  the 
original  measure,  and  finally  into  the  dish  containing  the 
glass  to  be  silvered.  This  should  be  done  rapidly,  and  the  dish 
containing  the  mirror  well  rocked  until  the  silvering  is  com¬ 
plete,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  the  precipitation  of  a 
black,  flocculent  deposit  and  the  clearing  of  the  solution.  The 
actual  process  of  silvering  takes  about  two  minutes. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  use  the  process  should  ascertain  for 
each  fresh  sample  of  formalin  the  requisite  quantity,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  M.  Izarn.  Take  loz.  of  ammonio-nitrate  solution 
and  begin  to  reduce  the  silver  with,  say,  20  drops  of  formalin. 
If  a  muddy  precipitate  be  formed,  and  the  process  be  too  slow, 
add  more  formalin.  If  too  much  formalin  be  used,  the  process 
will  be  too  rapid,  but,  if  the  quantity  be  right,  the  solution 
will  pass  rapidly  through  shades  of  rose  and  violet  until  the 
black  precipitate  is  formed  and  the  solution  begins  to  clear. 
Meanwhile  a  film  of  silver  will  be  deposited  upon  the  glass  and 
the  sides  of  the  dish. 

Cleanliness  throughout  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
vessels  in  which  the  solutions  are  mixed  should  be  well  rinsed 
with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid, 
then  washed  out  three  or  four  times  under  the  tap,  and  finally 
with  distilled  water.  For  cleansing  the  glass  M.  Izarn  re¬ 
commends  well  rubbing  with  cotton  wool,  first  using  acid  and 
then  ammonia.  Polish  afterwards  with  rouge,  and  rinse  under 
the  tap.  I  found  it  preferable  to  dip  the  glass  for  a  short  time 
in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  to  which  a  little  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  was  added.  The  glass  was  afterwards  well  rinsed  for  a 
minute  or  two  under  the  tap,  flooded  with  distilled  water,  and 
dried  with  a  clean  linen  cloth.  A  little  absolute  alcohol  was 
then  rubbed  on  with  a  soft  linen  handkerchief,  which  was 
immediately  rolled  into  a  pad  and  used  for  well  polishing  the 
surface.  The  cleaning  with  alcohol  was  repeated,  to  avoid  any 
risk  of  failure. 

After  the  mirror  has  been  silvered,  hold  it  under  the  tap  and 
allow  water  to  flow  over  it  for  about  three  minutes.  Rinse  it  with 
distilled  water,  and  stand  it  up  on  edge  on  blotting  paper.  When 
it  is  quite  dry  take  a  pad  of  very  soft  wash-leather,  spread  a  small 
quantity  of  finest  optician’s  rouge  on  a  sheet  of  clean  glass, 
and  well  coat  the  pad  with  rouge  by  polishing  the  sheet  of 
glass.  A  minute  quantity  of  rouge  is  sufficient.  Afterwards 
polish  the  mirror  by  gently  rubbing  the  surface  with  the  pad, 
using  a  circular  stroke. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  this  process  it  is  unnecessary  to 
suspend  the  mirror  in  the  silvering  solution,  as  usually  re¬ 
commended.  The  mirror  is  laid  in  the  dish,  which  is,  a  distinct 
advantage,  as  the  progress  of  the  silvering  may  be  watched 
until  complete.  The  film  also  is  much  more  lobust  than  that 
obtained  by  the  older  methods.  This  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  I  have  just  taken  one  of  the  experimental  pieces 
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of  glass  and  applied  considerable  friction  with  the  finger 
tip,  and  have  been  unable  to  remove  the  film.  This  powerful 
adherence  facilitates  the  polishing,  and  speaks  well  for  the 
durability  of  the  film. 

In  comparing  the  formula  given  with  that  of  M.  Izarn,  it  will 
be  seen  that  I  have  used  a  different  quantity  of  silver.  My 
object  was  to  produce  a  very  dense  film,  so  that  reflection 
should  be  as  perfect  as  possible.  But  it  is  possible  the 
quantity  of  solution  used  may  have  differed,  for  no  particulars 
are  given  by  M.  Izarn  for  a  given  area.  For  silvering  a 
6^in.  circular  mirror  I  used  about  20  ounces  of  solution.  A 
small,  well-glazed  earthenware  pan  was  used  for  the  silvering 
bath,  and,  as  the  bottom  and  sides  were  thickly  coated  with 
silver,  a  considerable  economy  might  be  effected  by  using  a 
flat  sheet  of  plate1  glass,  with  sides  of  matchbox  wood  coated  with 
pitch.  A  wa  ll  of  putty  would  probably  answer  well  also.  The  cost  of 
the  silvering  solution  being  only  a  few  pence,  economies  of  this 
kind  need  only  be  considered  where  a  large  amount  of  work  has 
to  be  done.  Finally,  I  may  remark  that  the  quantity  of  for¬ 
malin  used  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  silver,  but  to 
the  amount  of  water  used.  P.  Everitt. 

- - ♦ - 

JOTTINGS. 

It  seems  ages,  I  am  told,  since  the  Cosmic  Influence  buried  itself 
in  the  secret  recesses  of  that  mystical  moor  which  has  been  the 
favourite  haunt  of  the  writer  of  these  paragraphs  for  years  past. 
But  it  is  only  five  short  months.  “Come  out  of  it,”  write  (and 
say)  all  and  sundry.  So  out  I  come,  heavily  freighted  with  • 
reflections  which  may  find  their  way  into  “  Jottings  ”  during  the 
present  year.  Also  as  the  author  of  a  novel.  We  all  write  novels 
nowadays.  In  the  last  two  months  I  have  read  (and  reviewed) 
about  a  hundred  of  these  productions.  Mine  is  not  like  any 
of  the  frothy  emanations  from  idle  and  hysterical  spinsters.  The 
point  of  view  is  diaphragmed  down  to  f.  64.  The  figures  that 
pass  across  the  imaginary  stage  are  sharply  defined  and 
easily  recognisable.  This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
pen  that  is  tracing  these  worcfe  across  the  white  sheet  of  paper 
beneath  it  has  selected  its  characters — or  some  of  them- — from 
the  photographic  world  of  to-day.  Many  of  the  scenes,  too,  have 
a  photographic  background.  Some  time  during  the  present 
year  of  grace,  1903,  these  fictional  thoughts  of  a  Thames-side 
hermit  may  be  presented  to  the  world  in  book-form.  I  should 
not  repine  if  every  reader  of  “  Jottings  ”  obtained  a  copy — and 
paid  for  it. 


That  same  “  mystical  moor  ”  to  which  I  have  referred  lies 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  Windsor,  in  which  historic 
town  I  have  heard  a  wish  expressed  that  the  1904  Convention 
should  hold  its  meeting.  A  finer  spot  scenically  and  historically 
is  probably  not  to  be  found  in  these  islands.  Besides  the 
majestic  Castle  and  St.  George’s  Chapel  you  have  Eton  College 
and  its  beautiful  chapel,  the  Thames,  Clieveden,  Ascot  Heath, 
the  Royal  Holloway  College,  the  scene  of  the  signature  of  Magna 
Charta,  Burnham  Beeches,  and  Stoke  Poges  (“  Gray’s  Elegy  in 
a  Churchyard  ”),  Reading,  and  a  dozen  other  enormously  in¬ 
teresting  places.  A  South-country  convention  at  an  early  date 
is  badly  needed  (and  to  my  knowledge  has  been  frequently 
asked  for),  and  Windsor  with  its  unsurpassed  attractions  offers 
an  opportunity  which  should  not  be  ignored.  It  would  give 
photographers  from  the  West  and  South-West  of  England  the 
chance  to  meet  together;  “tap”  a  vast  area  of  amateurdom  ; 
and  bring  in  a  large  volume  of  local  support  of  an  influential 
character.  As  titled  Presidents  are  the  order  of  the  day,  it  is 
not  inconceivable  that  Royalty  itself  might  be  persuaded  to 
accept  the  headship  of  the  Convention  for  the  year. 


graphers’  Association,  appears,  judging  from  the  r.  j>ortK  that 
are  published  from  time  to  time,  to  be  doing  much  useful  work 
on  behalf  of  its  members.  One  of  those  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  bringing  their  brethren  into  line  writes  me  as 
follows: — “I  honestly  believe  the  photographic  conscience  is  at 
last  aroused,  and  I  hope  we  shall  never  forget  how  entirely  wo 
owe  this  better  state  of  affairs  to  the  memorable  action  which 
you  took  in  the  early  part  of  last  year.”  Quoting  from  some  of 
the  end  of  the  year  cards  that  have  reached  me  recently  : 
“  There’s  gladness  in  remembrance”  ;  such  recognition  of  one’s 
disinterestedness  is  not  wholly  unacceptable  after  a  great  deal 
of  a  very  different  kind  of  treatment  from  other  quarters.  1 
note  a  suggestion  that  the  P.P.A.  should  hold  an  exhibition  of 
members’  work  (entirely  professional).  Carried  out  on  the 
American  convention  plan  the  idea  is  perhaps  capable  of  being 
put  to  serviceable  uses.  American  professional  photographers 
attend  the  various  State  conventions  in  large  numbers,  and  a 
feature  is  generally  made  of  an  exhibition  of  studio  work. 
Why  not  try  the  experiment  for  the  first  time  in  conjunction 
with  the  Perth  Convention  next  July,  offering  prizes,  diplomas, 
certificates,  or  commemorative  plaques?  A  professional  section 
of  the  Convention  could  be  made  a  facile  means  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  on  many  business  aspects  of  photography, 
without  interfering  with  the  main  pi'ogramme  of  the  P.C.U.  K. 


There  are  also  many  other  respects  in  which  the  P.P.A.  might 
be  of  service  to  the  cause  which  it  represents.  For  example, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  management  of  the  Professional  Section 
of  the  R.P. S.  Exhibition  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  ihe  plan  would  work  out  well 
in  practice  ;  the  objection  to  amateur  interference  in  profes¬ 
sional  affairs  is  .quite  a  reasonable  one,  and  in  the  past  has 
led  to  much  friction.  Again,  the  virtual  dissolution  of  the 
Photographic  Copyright  Union  leaves  the  P.P.A.  the  only  body 
competent  to  assume  the  defence  of  photographic  copyright. 
I  spoke  of  the  “virtual  dissolution”  of  the  Photographic  Copy¬ 
right  Union.  I  take  it  that  my  assumption  is  quite  admissible, 
as  the  Union  did  not  hold  its  usual  annual  meeting  last 
autumn.  That  in  course  of  time  the  P.P.A.  will  become  the 
one  and  only  recognised  trade  association,  is  one  of  its 
developments  as  inevitable  as  it  is  apparent  to  those  who  care¬ 
fully  study  the  various  movements  in  the  photographic  world. 
There  are  other  fields  of  usefulness  which  lie  before  the  P.P.A., 
but  it  would  be  premature  to  refer  to  them.  I  commend  the 
idea  of  the  exhibition,  however,  and  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  include  apparatus. 


Mens.  Leon  Vidal,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  “  Moniteur,” 
writes  with  reference  to  the  Colour  Club,  first  mentioned  in  these 
pages  early  last  year  :  - — “  Je  vous  serais  fort  reconnaissant  de 
m’indiquer  l’adresse  du  President  du  Colour  Club.  J’ai  appris 
par  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  l’existence  de  ce 
groupe,  et  je  tiendrais  a  me  rattacher  a  lui  a  titre  de  membre 
correspondant  si  la  chose  est  possible.  Jusqu’ici  les  procedes 
trichromes  n’ont  qu’en  de  succes  en  France  dans  le  monde  des 
amateurs,  il  serait  difficile  d’y  cieer  un  groupe  analogue  a 
celui  qui  existe  en  Angleterre,  et  e’est  pourquoi,  dans  l’im- 
possibilite  oil  je  serais  d’organiser  une  association  de  ce  genre, 
et  en  attendant  qu’elle  y  soit  possible  je  voudrais  concourir 
pour  ma  part  modeste  a  l’expansion  de  cet  art  nouveau,  appele 
a  devenir  dans  un  certain  temps  1’une  des  plus  belles  et  des 
plus  attrayantes  applications  de  l’art  photographique.”  If 
Mons.  Vidal  will  forward  his  communication  to  me  I  will  see 
that  it  reaches  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Colour  Club,  which  does  not 
possess  a  president.  The  club  in  fact  is  quite  an  informal 
body  for  the  exchange  of  views  on  the  progress  of  colour 
photography. 


That  much-vi lifted  institution,  the  Professional  Photo¬ 
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The  Sultan  of  Morocco,  according  to  the  newspapers,  is  in 
what  is  known  as  a  “tight  place.”  The  revolt  against  his 
authority  is  due,  in  some  measure,  to  His  Majesty’s  patronage 
of  the  marvels  of  modern  science.  Hand  cameras,  dark  rooms, 
cinematographs,  and  the  other  paraphernalia  of  up-to-datt 
photography  are  looked  upon  with  some  distrust  by  devout 
Mohammedans,  as  having  what  one  might  term  associations 
of  an  infernal  nature.  These  things  have  been  adroitly  con¬ 
verted  into  food  for  Moroccan  fanaticism.  If  the  mysterious 
Pretender  triumphs,  he  will  owe  his  'success  to  the  enlightened 
young  Sultan’s  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  his  times,  in  which 
endeavour  photography  plays  a  very  large  part.  Many  of  the 
readers  of  this  Journal  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  John  H. 
Avery,  who  was  the  Sultan’s  photographic  instructor.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Avery  will  not  come  to  any  harm.  He 
was  the  means  of  largely  interesting  his  Imperial  Master  in 
practical  photography.  A  description  of  the  Sultan’s  photo¬ 
graphic  outfit,  and  a  statement  of  the  sums  of  money  expended 
on  it,  would  read  like  a  chapter  from  that  literary  treasure 
of  our  youth,  “The  Arabian  Nights.” 


I  have  not  seen  mention  anywhere  of  the  recent  departure 
from  England  of  that  very  able  photographer  and  journalist, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Shelley,  who  has  gone  to  South  Africa  to  occupy 
an  editorial  chair.  Mr.  Shelley  did  good  photographic  work 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  South  African  war.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  start  a  column  of  photographic  notes  in  a  Glasgow 
daily  newspaper,  and  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  the  subject. 
He  turned  out  excellent  technical  work,  and  was  the  means 
of  bringing  many  accessions  to  our  ranks.  I  understand  that 
he  will  make  large  uses  of  photography  in  his  new  sphere  of 
activity,  for  his  success  in  which  he  will  have  the  good  wishes 
of  a  host  of  friends  and  admirers.  His  place  of  residence 
is  Johannesburg,  where,  I  see,  a  photographic  society  exists. 
Possibly  at  an  early  date  these  pages  may  contain  a  contribu¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Shelley’s  pen,  setting  forth  the  prospects  of 
professional  photography  in  South  Africa.  From  what  I  can 
gather,  they  are  exceptionally  good. 


•  Colour  photography  by  the  Trichromatic  method  has  again 
leapt  into  prominence,  by  reason  of  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Sanger  Shepherd  and  Messrs.  Lumiere.  If  these  gentlemen 
have  not  given  us  anything  absolutely  new  in  principle,  the 
modified  methods  that  have  recently  been  described  are  interest¬ 
ing  and  promising,  and  make  for  simplicity  of  working.  It 
seems  strange,  however,  as  bearing  upon  the  still  unsolved 
problem  of  direct  pigmentary  colour  photography,  that  rich 
mine  of  experimental  research  discovered  and  laid  bare  by 
the  late  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  should  be  so  entirely  neglected 
by  modern  seekers  after  the  philosopher’s  stone  of  photography. 
In  the  Almanac  for  1902  there  will  be  found  reprinted  two 
of  Lea’s  papers,  in  which  he  describes  how  he  obtained  silvei 
salts  in  colours.  It  must  be  getting  on  for  seventeen  years 
since  I  first  read  these  fascinating  memoirs,  which  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  characterising  as  amongst  the  most  important 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  It  is  conceivable 
that  direct  photography  in  natural  colours  will  be  a  pigmentary 
process  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  salts  of  silver  may  be  made 
to  constitute  the  colour  record.  Clearly,  as  Carey  Lea 
undoubtedly  shows,  there  is  ground  for  justifying  us  in  look¬ 
ing  in  this  direction  for  substantial  results.  Indeed,  a  whole 
world  of  colour  phenomena  in  ordinary  negative  taking  and 
printing  remains  to  be  investigated  ;  whereas  in  trichromatics 
there  is  not  much  left  to  discover,  although  the  various 
branches  of  the  process  are  open  to  improvement  in  detail. 

Cosmos. 


TRICHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

At  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work*  by 
Freiherr  von  Hubl,  a  digest  of  it  was  given  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  by  A.  D.  Pretzl.  A  second  edition  has 
just  been  published,  and  whilst  the  theoretical  portions  have  beep 
much  elaborated,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  recapitulate  them,  but 
a  digest  of  the  practical  portion,  which  presents  many  new 
features,  may  be  of  interest  to  three-colour  ivorkcrs.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  instructions  for  the  sensitising  of  the  plates 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  colour  filters  is  almost  entirely 
new.  To  all  three-colour  workers  this  book  is  especially  valu¬ 
able,  because,  besides  the  extremely  elaborate  theoretical  ex¬ 
planations,  the  practical  portion  is  very  lucid,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  book  is  a  colour  chart,  with  which  anyone  may  easily 
adjust  the  filters,  as  precise  directions  are  given  as  to  how 
the  colours  should  be  rendered,  and  half-tone  reproductions 
of  the  results  to  be  attained  are  also  given. 

The  author  strongly  supports  the  use  of  three  different  plates, 
and  to  ensure  the  same  gradation  in  all  the  negatives,  suggests 
the  use  of  a  scale  of  five  grey  tints,  prepared  by  exposing 
platinotype  paper  under  a  photometer,  made  with  tissue  paper. 
The  rendering  of  ihese  tints  should  be  alike  in  all  three. 
This  scale  is  also  useful  in  that  it  enables  one  to  obtain,  under 
given  conditions  of  illumination,  a  correct  guide  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  exposures,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  photograph  the  scale 
through  the  three  filters,  till  it  is  correctly  rendered  in  each. 

As  in  the  first  edition,  the  practical  work  is  directed  for  the 
reproduction  of  colours  by  means  of  two  systems  ;  the  one  with 
the  theoretically  correct  inks,  crimson,  yellow,  and  peacock 
blue,  which  can  alone  be  used  for  superimposed  stained  films, 
because  as  printing  inks  the  colours  are  not  stable  in  light, 
and  the  second  process,  in  which  crimson,  yellow,  and  blue  inks 
are  used.  The  theoretically  correct  inks  are  cadmium  yellow 
for  the  yellow,  nightrose  for  the  crimson,  and  a  mixture  of 
peacock  blue  and  viridian  green  for  the  blue.  For  the  trans¬ 
parent  film  colours,  naphthol  yellow,  erythrosine,  and  fast 
green  should  be  used.  For  the  incorrect  but  stable  inks,  cad¬ 
mium  yellow,  krapp  lake  (an  alizarine  colour),  sad  Paris  blue. 

The  use  of  liquid  as  well  as  dry  filters  is  suggested,  and 
Hubl  points  out  that  with  filters  used  with  lenses  of  not  more 
than  24  cm.  focus,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  glass  to  be 
optically  polished,  but  with  long  focus  lenses  this  is  a  necessity, 
and  that  even  then  it  may  affect  the  definition.  He  also  points 
out  that  the  filter  may  be  used  close  to  the  plate,  and  that 
then  a  dry  plate,  freed  from  its  silver  salts,  may  be  used.  To 
make  the  dry  filters,  plate  glass  should  be  coated  with  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  gelatine,  and  stained  when  dry,  and  the  filters 
should  be  sealed  to  another  glass  with  Canada  balsam. 

The  Theoretically  Correct  Process. 

The  yellow  printing  plate. — The  sensitiveness  of  this  plate 
should  be  between  F  and  G,  and  fall  off  towards  E  and  H,  and 
an  ordinary  plate  without  a  filter  may  be  used,  but  it  is  always 
advisable  to  use  a  filter  of  ITochst’  new  blue  solution,  1  : 5000  in 
a  thickness  of  5  mm.  For  the  dry  filter  a  gelatinised  plate 
should  be  stained  in  the  same  solution,  acidified  with  acetic 
acid.  The  dry  filter  must  be  of  the  same  intensity  of  colouring 
as  the  liquid  filter  when  examined  against  white  paper. 

A  wet  collodion  plate  may  be  used  without  any  sensitiser,  but 
with  collodion  emulsion,  which  is  deficient  in  blue-green  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  a  sensitiser  as  below  must  be  used.  Commercial  collo- 
lion  emulsion,  or  a  bromo-chloride  emulsion,  or  Hiibl’s  emulsion 
•vith  codein,  may  be  used.  The  sensitiser  is  Acridine  NO  (Leon¬ 
hard  t  and  Co. ,  Miihlheim),  1  : 150  alcohol,  and  from  5  to  10 

*;*  “  Die  Dveifarbenphotog: aphie.”  Arthur  F.eiherr  von  Hubl.  Published  by 
Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle  a/S. 
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per  cent,  added  to  the  emulsion.  The  coloured  emulsion  will 
keep  well.  For  very  long  exposures  the  coated  plate  should 
be  bathed,  when  set,  in  1  part  of  cold  saturated  solution  of 
borax  and  3  parts  of  water. 

The  red  printing  plate. — The  sensitiveness  of  this  plate  should 
extend  from  D  to  F^G,  with  a  maximum  in  the  yellowish  green. 

A  commercial  ortho ohrom ati c  or  panchromatic  plate  may  be 
used,  but  the  former  is  less  suitable  because  it  shows  a 
minimum  between  E  and  F,  but  this  can  be  corrected  by  the 


filter,  which  is:  — 

Acid  green,  1 : 150  . . . 

5  ccm. 

Potassium  bichromate,  1  : 75 

150  ccm. 

Cell  thickness,  5  mm.  For  a  dry  filter, 
should  be  stained  in  the  following  :  — 

the  gelatinised  glass 

*F ast  green,  bluish,  1:200 

...  15  ccm. 

Naphthol  yellow  S.L. ,  1  : 200 

25  ccm. 

Methyl  orange,  1  : 400 

30  ccm. 

Water  ... 

100  ccm. 

AlcoHol 

20  ccm. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 

5  drops. 

Although  the  filter  may  be  dyed  in  the  above  bath,  it  is  pre- 

ferable  to  stain  one  glass  with  the  green 

and  another  with  the 

yellow  and  orange,  as  this  facilitates  the  correction  of  the  satura¬ 
tion  of  the  colour ;  if  blue  is  rendered  too  light  the  yellow 
plate  may  be  more  deeply  stained,  or  if  orange  is  too  dark,  then 
the  green  may  be  lightened,  or  vice  versa. 

It  is  frequently  advisable,  especially  for  large  plates,  to  ex¬ 
pose  wet,  and  then  an  ordinary  plated  should  be  immersed  for 


five  minutes  in  the  following  solution,  then 

rinsed 

and  ex- 

po  sed  :  — 

Water  ... 

1,000 

ccm. 

Uranine  solution,  1:150  ..;  . 

25 

ccm. 

Erythrosine  solution,  1:150 

6 

ccm. 

Ammonia 

10 

ccm. 

Silver  nitrate  solution,  1  : 10  . 

2 

ccm. 

The  filter  for  this  is  picric  acid,  1  : 500  ;  cell  thickness, 

5  mm. 

For  collodion  emulsion,  the  sensitiser  is  :  — 

Yellowish  eosine,  1:150 

30 

ccm. 

Rose  Bengal,  1:150  ...  ... 

10 

ccm. 

Two  per  cent,  of  this  mixture  should  be  added  to  the  plain 
collodion  emulsion,  and  the  plate,  after  setting,  should  be 
bathed  in  a  0.5  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and  ex¬ 
posed  wet,  behind  a  1:500  picric  acid  solution,  cell  thickness 
5  mm.,  or  a  dry  filter  stained  with  naphthol  yellow  S.  Com¬ 
mercial  collodion  emulsion  with  neutral  eoside  of  silver  may 
be  used,  such  as  Alberts’  or  Brend  ’Amour’s,  behind  the  same 


filters. 


The  blue  printing  plate. — The  sensitiveness  for  this  should  be 
principally  at  C,  and  fade  off  slowly  towards  D,  and  more 
sharply  to  E, 

The  commercial  red  sensitive  or  panchromatic  plates  are 
very  suitable,  and  as  a  liquid  filter  should  be  used:  — 
Biebrich  scarlet,  1  : 1000  ...  ...  ...  6  ccm. 

Aurantia,  1:1000  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  ccm. 


Cell  thickness,  5  mm;  For  a  dry  filter  the  following  stain 
should  be  used,  and  the  plate  should,  be  as  intense  as  the  above 
liquid  :—  ..  ■  ,v 

Biebrich  scarlet,  1:200  ...  ...  ...  40 

Naphthol  yellow,  SL,  1:200  ...  ...  10 


Methyl  orange,  1  : 400 
Water  ... 

Alcohol 

Glacial  acetic  acid 


10 

200 

40 


ccm. 

ccm. 

ccm. 

ccm. 

ccm. 


10  drops. 


This  is  sometimes  called"  Real  green”;  the  correct  name  is  Echtgriin  blaulich, 
and  it  can  be  obtained  from  Bayer  and  Co.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to 
obtaining  the  exact  dyes,  as  different  dyes  frequently  bear  the  same  commer¬ 
cial  names.  E.  J.  W.  r  .  -  ,■ ,  ■ 

f  Hiibl  states  that  plates  sensitised  with  ethyl  red,  the  new  dye  discovered  by 
r.  Miethe,  are  very  suitable,  but;  its  use  is  the  subject  of  a  patent. 


To  sensitise  a  plate  for  the  blue  printing  either  of  the  follow- 

ing  may  be  used,  and  the  latter  formula  gives 

a  plate  that 

surpasses  all  commercial  ones  in  red  sensitiveness 

Glycin  red,  1:500 

20  ccm. 

Chinoline  red,  1:500... 

20  ccm. 

Alcohol 

50  ccm. 

Water  ... 

100  ccm. 

Allow  this  to  stand  for  some  hours,  and  add  :  — 

Cyanine,  1:500  ... 

1  ccm. 

and  then  filter.  The  solution  should  be  quite  clea: 
colour.  Add  :  — 

r  an.l  a  violet 

Alcohol  ...  ...  . 

100  ccm. 

W  ater  ... 

200  ccm. 

Cyanine,  1:500 

1  ccm. 

Ammonia 

5  ccm. 

The  plates  should  be  irnmersel  for  lg  to  2  minutes,  rinsed 
for  2  minutes  under  a  tap,  again  rinsed  with  distilled  water  in 
a  dish,  and  then  dried. 

The  second  formula  is  :  — 

Water .  1,000  ccm. 

Alcohol  .  300  ccm. 

Cyanine  solution  1:500  .  ...  5  ccm. 

to  which  some  ammonia  or  cold  saturated  borax  solution.  It 
is  best  to  expose  the  plates  wet,  but  if  they  are  to  be  used 
dry  the  water  should  he  replaced  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  dextrine.  These  plates  will  only  keep  for  about  eight  days. 

The  Stained  Film  Process. 

For  this,  as  is  well  known,  bromide  emulsion  is  coated  on 
celluloid  or  mica,  and  sensitised  with  bichromate,  and  then 
printed  and  developed,  the  bromide  dissolved  out,  and  the 
films  stained  and  superimposed. 

Hiibl  suggests  the  proportion  of  from  10  to  12  grammes  cf 
silver  nitrate  to  every  30  grammes  of  gelatine,  and  points  out 
that  the  emulsion  may  be  prepared  in  daylight. 

The  celluloid  or  mica  should  be  sensitised  by  complete  im¬ 
mersion  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  am¬ 
monium  bichromate,  excess  of  solution  should  be  removed  by 
fluffless  blotting-paper,  and  the  films  dried  in  the  dark,  and 
this  should  not  take  more  than  one  or  two  hours,  and  the  films 
will  not  keep  more  than  a  day  or  two.  The  back  should  be  well 
cleaned  and  placed  in  contact  with  the  negative,  and  printing 
done  in  the  shade.  Development  is  effected  in  warm  water, 
and  then  the  silver  bromide  removed  by  hypo  and  ferridcyanide, 
and  the  film  should  be  well  washed  and  either  stained  at  once 
or  it  may  be  dried. 

The  dyes  used  for  the  pictures  are  erythrosine,  naphthol 
yellow  S.L.  (Aktiengesellschaft  fur  Chemische  Industrie, 
Basle),  and  bluish  fast  green ;  these  should  be  prepared  as 
stock  solutions,  1 : 200,  the  first  in  neutral  solution,  the  others 
acidified.  The  actual  dye  baths  are  :  — 

For  the  red  monochrome  :  — 


Water .  . 

100  ccm. 

Erythrosine  solution . 

5  ccm. 

Alcohol 

10  ccm. 

For  the  blue  monochrome 

Water  ... 

100  ccm. 

Fast  green  solution . 

...  20  ccm. 

Alcohol 

10  ccm. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 

10  drops. 

For  the  yellow  monochrome  :  — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  . 

100  ccm. 

Naphthol  yellow  S.L.  solution 

10  ccm. 

Alcohol 

...  10  ccm. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  ...  ... 

10  drops. 

Saturated  chrome  alum  solution  .., 

5  ccm. 

If  a  deeper  yellow  is  required,  from  5  to  10  ccm.  of  a  1:200 
solution  of  methyl  orange  should  be  added  to  the  last  dye  bath. 

The  films  should  be  left  in  the  dye  baths  for  some  hours,  the 
more  concent  i  ate  1  the  baths  the  quicker  they  act,  but  the 
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flatter  the  pictures,  whilst  with  very  dilute  baths  the  pictures 
are  very  brilliant.  Soaking  the  stained  prints  in  water  or  pre¬ 
ferably  dilute  borax  solution  will  reduce  the  depth  of  colouring. 
An  estimation  as  to  the  correct  colouring  cannot  be  made  till 
the  prints  are  dry,  as  the  red  and  blue  prints  dry  of  a  slightly 
different  tint.  After  staining  the  prints  should  be  drained 
and  immersed  in  :  — 

Water .  1,000  ccm. 

Alcohol  .  100  ccm. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  ...  ...  10  ccm. 

which  removes  any  superfluous  dye.  If  mica  plates  are  used, 
then  50  ccm.  of  glycerine  should  be  added  to  the  above.  The 
finished  monochromes  may  be  fitted  together  and  bound  round 
the  edges  with  binding  strips,  or  cemented  with  Canada  balsam, 
thinned  with  petroleum  benzine,  and  in  the  latter  case  the 
colours  are  more  lively. 

The  Theoretically  Incorrect  but  Stable  Ink  Process. 


The  yellow  printing  plate. — The  sensitiveness  of  this  plate 
must  extend  from  about  b|F  to  H,  with  a  maximum  at  F^G. 

An  ordinary  gelatine  plate  should  be  used  with  a  liquid 
filter  of  methyl  violet  1 : 10,000  ;  cell  thickness  5  mm.,  or  a  dry 
filter  stained  in  this  solution,  rendered  faintly  alkaline,  to  the 
same  depth. 

A  collodion  emulsion  or  wet  plate  may  be  used  without  a 
filter. 

The  negative  for  the  red  printing  plate. — The  sensitiveness 
for  this  plate  should  extend  from  D^E  to  F,  in  almost  equal 
sensitiveness.  Commercial  orthochromatic  plates  show  a  dis¬ 
tinct  minimum  from  b  to  F,  but  they  answer  satisfactorily 
if  a  deep  green  filter  be  used  such  as  :  — 

Acid  green  1 : 150  .  2  ccm. 

Picric  acid  1:100  ...  , .  40  ccm. 

Cell  thickness,  5  mm.  For  a  dry  filter  the  staining  solution 
is  :  — 


Fast  green,  bluish  1:200  ...  ...  ...  30  ccm. 

Naphthol  yellow  S.L.  1:200  45  ccm. 

Alcohol  40  ccm. 

Water .  200  ccm. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  ...  ...  10  drops. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  construction  of  this  filter  as  to 
that  given  above. 


Far  better  results  are  given  with  an  ethyl  red  plate  with  a 
green  filter  of  slightly  bluer  shade,  and  excellent  results  are 
also  obtained  by  using  the  plate  sensitised  with  uranine,  as 
described  above,  and  exposed  wet,  with  a  green  filter. 

For  collodion  emulsion  the  sensitiser  is:  — 

Yellowish  eosine  1 : 150 .  10  ccm. 

Uranine  1 : 150  .  30  ccm. 

And  the  plate  should  be  bathed  in  a  0.5  per  cent,  solution  of 
silver  nitrate.  Filter  picric  acid  1 : 10,000  or  a  dry  filter  stained 
with  naphthol  yellow  S.  Excellent  results  are  obtainable  with 
commercial  collodion  emulsion,  such  as  Albert’s  and  Brend’- 
amour,  which  are  sensitised  with  silver  eoside  solution. 

The  negative  for  the  blue  plate.- — The  sensitiveness  for  this 


plate  should  have  a  maximum  in  the  orange,  and  fade  off  to 
the  blue  green. 


Dry  plates  sensitised  as  described  above  with  chinolin-glycin- 
cyanine  or  cyanine  alone,  with  the  biebrich  scarlet  and  aurantia 


filter,  or  the  corresponding  dry  filter,  and  the  red  sensitive  and 
panchromatic  commercial  plates  may  be  used. 

Collodion  emulsion  sensitised  with  cyanine,  or  rose  bengal, 
cyklamin  or  Rhodamine  3  B,  or  Albert’s  emulsion  with  It  dye 
may  be  also  used,  the  first  with  a  bright  orange  filter ;  the 
latter  requiring  a  deeper  filter  such  as  :  — 

Aurantia  1:1,000  ...  .  10  ccm. 

Biebrich  scarlet  1:1,000  ...  ..,  ....  10  ccm. 

Or  a  similarly  stained  dry  filter. 


E.  J.  Wall. 
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WILD  ANIMALS  AS  DEPICTED  BY  OUR  FOREFATHERS. 

[A  paper  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  and  reprinted  from  its 

Transactions. 

From  the  earliest  periods  man  has  found  that  writing  was 
inadequate  to  convey  to  others  all  the  ideas  which  passed 
through  his  mind,  and  so  he  amplified  his  written  records  by 
pictorial  representation.  To-day  we  find  in  the  abode  of  the 
cave-dweller  crude  attempts  at  artistic  drawing  scratched  on  the 
stone.  It  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  savage  that  notable 
deeds,  such  as  the  slaying  of  enemies  or  mighty  animals,  re¬ 
quired  to  be  recorded  for  the  encouragement  of  future  genera¬ 
tions,  and  the  only  way  possible  to  do  this  was  to  cut  into 
enduring  stone. 

Also,  at  a  much  later  period,  amongst  the  cultured  races- 
of  the  East,  monumental  carving  was  employed  for  a  similar 
purpose.  Thus  the  Assyrian  conquests  are  frequently  found 
commemorated  in  exquisite  sculpture  on  the  rock  face,  and 
numerous  sculptures  of  winged  human-headed  lions,  winged 
human-headed  bulls,  sphinxes,  etc.,  are  met  with  there. 

The  whole  language  of  certain  peoples,  as  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Mexicans,  was  represented  by  figures  of  men,  animals,, 
birds,  etc.  These  are  known  to  us  as  hieroglyphics. 

The  invention  fo  papyrus,  parchment,  and  paper  led  to  the 
introduction  of  illustration.  The  earliest  examples  of  these 
coloured  drawings  are  found  in  the  Egyptian  papyri  dealing, 
with  the  “Ritual  for  the  Dead.”  With  the  exception  of  these, 
the  earliest  illustrated  MSS.  which  are  now  extant  belong  to  the 
fourth  century.  At  first  the  capital  letters  were  merely  slightly 
enlarged  and  coloured),  but  by  degrees  these  letters  were 
elaborated  until  they  became  immense  as  regarded  the  size  ot 
the  page,  and  they  were  profusely  decorated,  and  very  often  with 
fantastic  animals.  In  the  spaces  enclosed  by  the  capital  letters, 
paintings  were  introduced  in  illustration  of  the  text.  The 
detail  of  the  illumination  increased  in  beauty  and  design  until 
entire  pages  were  occupied  with  the  painting. 

A  very  distinct  form  of  MS.  illumination  belonged  to  Ireland, 
devices  in  which  interlacing  ribbons  were  freely  used,  ter¬ 
minating  often  in  heads  of  animals  or  griffins.  A  remarkable 
Irish  MS.,  believed  to  belong  to  the  seventh  century,  known  as 
the  “Book  of  the  Kells,”  contains  many  examples  of  this  style. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  why  illustrative  art  was  chiefly 
confined  to  manuscript.  At  that  time  leisure  and  learning 
were  only  to  be  found  within  the  many  monasteries,  and  the 
artistic  spirit  found  a  congenial  occupation  in  illuminating 
the  works  of  saints  and  bishops. 

Gradually,  however,  with  the  introduction  of  printing,  about 
the  year  1500,  the  art  of  illumination  began  to  die  out,  and 
terminated  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  (1638-1715). 

The  earliest  examples  of  printed  books  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  illustrations.  Each  illustration  was  accompanied 
by  a  short  description  or  text,  and  these  were  printed  together 
from  one  block.  However,  the  introduction  of  movable  type 
allowed  greater  license  in  printing,  and  very  soon  the  book 
consisted  largely  of  what  we  now  term  “  letterpress.” 

The  first  book  I  have  come  across  dealing  with  animals  is 
illustrated^  by  rough  wood-engravings,  and  belongs  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  a  curious  compilation  entitled  the 
“  Ortus  Sanitatis  ”  (1491).  It  is  printed  in  black-letter,  and 
contains  a  medley  of  natural  history,  medicine,  etc.  From  this 
book  I  have  taken  several  slides  which  I  shall  show  directly. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  engraving  on  metal  plates,  chiefly 
copper,  was  introduced,  and  as  the  process  of  illustrating  books 
increased  in  popularity  so  did  the  employment  of  this  new 
method  of  engraving  become  general. 

This  century  is  rich  in  naturalists,  and  Olaus  Magnus,  the- 
Archbishop  of  Upsala,  deserves  some  attention.  His  “History 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,”  published  in  Rome  and  written  in 
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Latin,  is  profusely  illustrated,  and,  together  with  other  informa¬ 
tion,  he  gives  a  description  of  the  natural  history  of  these 
parts. 

The  two  most  famous  naturalists,  Gesner  and  Aldrorandus, 
also  lived  in  this  century. 

Gesner  was  surnamed  the  German  Pliny  on  account  of  his 
jjre-eminence  as  a  naturalist.  His  life  is  an  example  of  the 
difficulties  which  industry  and  perseverance  can  overcome.  His 
works  deal  with  many  subjects,  and  during  his  life  he  wrote 
no  fewer  than  seventy- two  books  and  left  the  MS.  for  eighteen 
-others.  But  the  enduring  monument  to  his  fame  is  his 
■“Historia  Animalium.”  This  work  contains  the  names  of  every 
known  animal,  a  description  of  each  as  to  every  important 
detail,  and  a  great  deal  of  interesting  literary  information,  em¬ 
bracing  facts  and  legends  regarding  them.  From  this  book 
many  of  the  slides  are  taken. 

Aldrorandus  shares  the  honour  with  Gesner  in  a  foremost  place 
.amongst  naturalists,  in  spite  of  circumstances  which  might 
have  deterred  most  other  men.  While  Gesner  died  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-nine  years,  Aldrorandus  lived  to  an  old  age,  but 
was  said  to  have  died  penniless,  the  cost  of  illustrating  his 
works  having  exhausted  all  his  means. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  several  naturalists, 
and  the  “History  of  Quadrupeds,”  by  Dr.  John  Johnstone, 
is  remarkably  well  and  fully  illustrated,  although  a  very  large 
number  of  the  plates  are  taken  from  Gesner. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  lithography  was  invented,  and, 
on  account  of  its  cheapness  over  steel  and  copper  engraving, 
soon  became  the  usual  method  of  illustration.  But  towards  the 
end  of  this  century  a  revival  of  wood  engraving  took  place,  when 
Bewick  issued  his  “History  of  British  Quadrupeds  and  Birds,” 
with  their  exquisitely  finished  tailpieces,  of  which  I  shall  show 
jou  two  examples. 

The  introduction  of  the  electrotype  process,  by  which  wood 
engravings  could  be  multiplied,  increased  the  employment  of 
this  art,  until  now  it  forms  one  of  the  most  important  modes 
of  illustration. 

Within  comparatively  recent  years  we  have  seen  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  photography  and  its  adaptation  to  book  illustration, 
as  in  photogravures  or  in  collotype.  These  methods  have  a 
great  advantage  as  regards  animal  figures  in  allowing  an 
accurate  representation,  as  contrasted  with  the  frequently  erro¬ 
neous  illustrations  formerly  given. 

[Mrs.  Robertson  then  proceeded  to  show  a  series  of  slides 
tracing  the  repiesentation  of  animals  from  the  earliest  times, 
.and  illustrating  the  uses  to  which  the  figures  of  animals  were 
put  by  the  illuminators  of  the  ancient  MSS.  Some  of  the 
woodcuts  of  Bewick  were  also  thrown  on  the  screen  to  show  the 
Beauty  of  his  work.  Proceeding  to  the  works  of  the  earlier 
naturalists,  the  lecturer  showed  several  slides  taken  from  the 
work  of  Olaus  Magnus.  One  was  shown  of  dwarfs  and  pigmies 
lighting  against  cranes.  This  was  in  allusion  to  the  idea  that 
the  pigmies  were  a  nation  of  dwarfs  devoured  by  these,  to  them, 
large  birds. 

In  another  illustration  from  Olaus  Magnus,  a  woman  was 
•seen  being  borne  off  by  a  devil.  Fairies  and  devils  were  greatly 
believed  in,  and  thought  to  have  a  real  existence,  as  also  fauns 
and  satyrs.  In  ancient  sculpture  the  satyr  figured  largely. 
They  were  said  to  be  of  a  very  gay  nature,  and  fond  of  music, 
-dancing,  and  wine. 

Monsters  of  every  kind  were  most  vividly  described  as  if  they 
had  been  encountered  every  day.  Thus  the  elephant-headed  or 
dog-faced  man,  the  man-ass,  and  dog-man  are  figured  by  many 
different  writers,  of  whom  Maijdeville  is  the  chief. 

A  very  curious  belief  existed  as  to  the  mandrake  plant.  It 
was  stated  that  the  root  of  the  mandragora  divided  into  two, 
and  presented  a  rude  appearance  of  a  man.  When  the  mandrake 


was  uprookd  it  uttered  terrible  shrieks.  Shakespeare  in 
“Romeo  and  Juliet”  alludes  to  “shrieks,  like  mandrakes  torn 
cut  of  the  earth.” 

Descending  to  the  apes,  numerous  stories  are  related,  and 
illustrations  given,  by  the  early  naturalists  regar  ling  these 
creatures. 

At  one  time  monkeys  inhabited  Europe  generally,  and  were 
even  found  in  England.  At  present  the  only  trace  of  them  in 
Europe  is  the  Barbary  Ape,  which  occurs  on  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar.  But  it  is  possible  that  this  animal  may  have  been 
introduced  from  Africa — this  Barbary  Ape  is  the  usual  com¬ 
panion  of  the  Italian  organ-grinder. 

The  Sphinx,  the  Semivulpa,  and  Manticora  were  illustrated 
and  described.] 

The  elephants  from  very  ancient  times  were  used  in  war. 
Alexander  encountered  them  in  his  campaigns.  In  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  wars  the  Romans  were  at  first  greatly  affrighted  by 
them,  but  learned  to  terrify  them  with  torches.  In  games 
and  pageantry  they  have  also  been  used.  Nero  matched  a 
single  fencer  against  an  elephant,  while  Caesar  held  elephant 
tournaments,  and  made  use  of  them  to  draw  chariots. 

The  bull  must  have  been  a  much  more  ferocious  animal 
than  he  is  now,  to  judge  by  the  descriptions  of  ancient  writers. 

A  barbarous  sport  called  bull-baiting  was  once  universal  in 
England.  A  number  of  dogs  were  set  on  to  attack  a  bull. 
But  before  the  bull  was  turned  loose,  his  nose  was  blown  full  of 
pepper  to  make  him  more  furious.  Great  enjoyment  was  derived 
when  the  bull  was  successful  in  receiving  the  dogs  on  his  horns, 
and  the  more  pleasure  was  given  the  greater  the  distance  they 
were  tossed  to.  King  James  I.  was  a  great  lover  of  this  sport,  i 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  it  was  only  declared  illegal  in  1835. 

The  bison  was  formerly  abundant  throughout  Europe,  as  is  I 
proved  by  its  fossil  remains,  found  both  on  the  Continent  and 
in  England.  This  noble  animal  will  soon  have  receded  from  i 
life  into  history,  as  it  is  now  only  found  in  a  few  “  reserves”  in 
America  and  in  Transylvania. 

An  animal,  the  eale,  was  credited  with  movable  horns.  It 
was  about  the  size  of  a  hippopotamus. 

The  Leucocrotta,  an  animal  said  to  be  able  to  imitate  the  I 
human  voice,  was  also  said  to  exist.  It  had  the  legs  of  a  stag  l 
and  the  tail  of  a  lion,  and  its  mouth  was  of  an  extraordinary 
size,  extending  back  to  the  ears,  and  having  instead  of  teeth  a 
continuous  long  plate. 

The  Catoblepa  Uras  and  the  Sea  Capra  were  two  other  strange 
animals. 

The  unicorn,  which  is  a  name  more  familiar  to  us  than  the 
preceding  ones,  was  a  fabulous  animal,  and,  according  to  the 
legends  of  the  middle  ages,  the  unicorn  could  only  be  caught  by 
placing  a  young  lady  in  his  haunts.  Upon  seeing  the  maiden 
the  creature  would  lose  its  fierceness,  and  lie  quiet  at  her  feet, 
or  with  its  head  on  her  lap.  “  This  animal,”  it  was  said, 

“  cuuld  not  be  taken  alive  ;  he  chooseth  rather  to  die  than  to 
be  taken  alive.  Wherein  the  unicorn  and  the  valiant-minded 
soldier  are  alike.”  The  unicorn,  as  the  sinister  support  of  the 
Royal  Arms,  was  adopted  by  James  I.  at  the  Union  of  the 
Crowns. 

The  belief  once  was  that  the  unicorn  by  dipping  its  horn 
into  a  liquid,  could  detect  whether  or  not  it  contained  poison. 

The  existence  of  the  unicorn  was  firmly  believed  in  until 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  large  sums  of  money,  even 
as  much  as  £10,000,  were  given  for  these  venerated  horns,  in 
the  belief  that  they  prevented  the  owner  from  being  poisoned, 
and  they  formed  royal  gifts.  I  regret  to  say  that  these  reputed 
unicorns’  horns  belonged  merely  to  the  common  sea  lion  or 
narwhal. 

In  England,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  wild  cat  was  common, 
and  lingered  on  until  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  1 
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i  lieve  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the-  north  of  Scotland.  Their 
i  iditional  association  with  old  maids  may  have  arisen  from  the 
,  stoni  of  keepirg  cats  in  nunneries,  which  was  the  case  in 
«den  times. 

The  Egyptians  held  cats  in  veneration,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
:  )on,  on  account  of  their  activity  after  sunset ;  and  the  con- 
l  action  and  dilation  of  their  orbs  was  thought  to  resemble  the 

■  ixing  and  waning  of  the  moon.  Temples  were  erected  in  their 
bnour,  and  death  was  the  punishment  to  him  who  killed  a 
ji  t,  even  by  accident. 

On  the  contrary,  amongst  ourselves,  a  black  cat  was  supposed 
i  be  Satan’s  favourite  form,  and  this  may  be  the  reason  of 
eir  assumed  connection  with  witches.  The  belief  that  a  cat 
ts  nine  lives,  because  it  generally  lights  upon  its  padded 
et  and  toes,  and  so  escapes  injury,  has  led  to  many  cruel 
orts  in  which  this  domesticated  and  useful  pet  figured. 
Siakespeare,  in  “Much  Ado  about  Nothing,”  alludes  to  one  of 

■  ese  silly  pastimes,  “hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat.”  This 
us  in  allusion  to  the  sport  common  in  his  day  of  enclosing  a 
« t  in  a  leather  bottle1,  and  using  it  as  a  mark  to  shoot  at. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  cunning  of  the  fox,  and  it  was 
« edited  with  extreme  sagacity  in  by-gone  times.  Olaus  Magnus 
:ves  a  comprehensive  illustration.  He  says:  “When  wasps 
-me  numerous  he  hid  his  body,  only  leaving  his  tail  free. 
"  ie  wasps  became  entangled  in  his  tail,  and  he  then  crushed 
i  em  against  a  stone  and  ate  them.  Then  his  ingenious  way 
<  getting  rid  of  fleas  was  to  take  a  bundle  of  hay  in  his  mouth, 
ad  then  immerse  himself  in  water,  beginning  with  his  tail. 

'  ie  fleas,  disliking  the  water,  run  up  towards  his  head,  and 
1  en  suddenly  jerking  down  his  head,  the  fleas  jumped  into  the 
Ly,  which  he  immediately  allowed  to  float  away.  His  tail  was 
i.e  most  useful  appliance  to  him,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  in 
re  water  he  used  it  as  a  fishing  rod,  crabs,  etc.,  coming  to 
-•  .mire  his  fine  tail  were  caught  in  its  long  hair,  and  so  became 
s  prey.  Then  his  supposed  method  of  getting  food  when 
imgry  was  to  feign  death.  The  birds  coming  down  to  feed  on 
is  supposed  carcase  were  seized  by  him  and  eaten. 

The  metamorphoses  of  men  into  wolves  is  an  idea  of  very 
s.cient  date,  and  Olaus  Magnus  describes  the  many  horrors 
cmmitted  in  Sweden  by  bands  of  these  wolves. 

If  a  man  saw  a  wolf  before  the  wolf  saw  him,  our  forefathers 
*ed  to  say  that  he  became  dumb  for  a  time.  Scott  alludes  to 
l  is  saying  in  “Quentin  Durward  ”  :  “Our  young  companion 
d,s  seen  a  wolf,  and  has  lost  his  tongue  in  consequence.”  The 
*)lf  was  a  great  terror  in  Britain  before  it  was  exterminated. 

.  ’  must  have  existed  in  almost  every  county  in  Britain  from 
.^ological  evidence.  Among  the  ancient  Britains  and  Anglo- 
Lxons  the  hunting  of  the  wolf  was  a  favourite  pastime.  Many 
rtglish  kings  granted  lands  on  the  condition  that  the  wolves 
/me  destroyed.  In  Scotland  the  story  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron 
*  Lochiel  killing  the  last  wolf  in  the  country  in  1680  is  well 
down.  Cameron  was  a  Highland  chieftain,  and  fought  at 
i '  Llliekrankie. 

In  Patagonia  there  was  a  horrible  animal  called  Su,  because 
j  was  supposed  to  live  near  water — Su  signifying  water.  It 
■Tried  its  young  on  its  back,  and  covered  them  with  its  ample 
il.  When  caught  in  traps  it  destroyed  its  young  rather  than 
ey  should  be  taken  and  tamed.  It  was  bearded  like  a  man, 
ad  extremely  contracted  about  the  loins. 

The  mode  of  killing  the  black  bear  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
,  is  to  shoot  the  animal  while  it  was  eating  berries.  A  mock 
inter  having  been  placed  beside  the  tree  already,  the  bear, 
)w  fierce,  rends  the  figure,  while  the  real  man  shoots  another 
.  row  which  kills  the  bear. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  the  fashionable  amusement  was 
go  to  the  bear  gardens  and  see  the  dogs  worry  the  bears  to 

j  ;ath. 


The  popular  idea  that  bears  licked  their  young  into  shape 
lasted  till  very  modern  times,  and  still  survives  in  the  proverb, 
“  an  unlicked  cub.” 

The  elk  was  used  among  Northern  nations  as  we  employ  the 
cow. 

In  Christian  art  stags  were  much  depicted.  The  stag  was 
supposed  to  symbolise  Christ.  Plmy  gives  as  a  reason  that 
stags  draw  serpents  from  their  holes  by  their  breath,  and  then 
trample  them  to  death.  Stags  struck  by  arrows  first  disclosed 
the  power  of  the  dittany  herb,  as  when  they  fed  upon  this 
plant  the  arrow  fell  out  of  the  wound.  Godfrey,  the  chief 
of  the  Crusaders,  was  said  to  have  been  cured  of  an  arrow  wound 
by  the  use  of  this  plant. 

The  legend  was  that  the  goat  was  created  by  the  devil.  It 
was  said  to  be  a  most  destructive  animal,  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  as  destructive  of  the  vine,  was  sacrificed  in  ancient 
times  to  Bacchus,  the  God  of  Wine.  The  dryness  of  the  climate 
in  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean  is  said  to  be  caused 
by  the  want  of  forests  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the  goat. 
The  idea  that  goats  eat  serpents  is  still  believed  in.  Even  at 
the  present  time  there  is  a  flock  of  wild  goats  frequenting  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  and  it  is  commonly  believed  by  the  natives  that 
they  eat  adders,  our  native  serpents. 

The  spot  where  the  camel  knelt  when  Mahomet  fled  from 
Mecca  is  now  covered  by  the  mosque  at  Koba.  The  kneeling  of 
of  the  camel  was  considered  a  sign  sent  by  God,  and  the  journey 
from  Jerusalem  to  Mecca  was  performed  by  the  camel  in  four 
bounds,  for  which  service  he  has  a  place  in  heaven.  In  the 
Koran  we  find  an  expression  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Bible  : 
“  The  impious  shall  find  the  gates  of  heaven  shut,  nor  shall  he 
enter  until  a  camel  shall  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.” 

To  judge  from  the  illustrations  of  giraffes,  these  creatures 
must  have  been  of  enormous  size  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This 
animal  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  in  Roman 
spectacles  was  often  exhibited.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
naturalists  to  be  the  chamois  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

The  rhinoceros  is  said  to  be  the  true  unicorn,  and  this  animal 
in  earlier  periods  of  the  earth’s  history  was  more  abundant 
than  at  present.  One  of  the  principal  authorities  upon  the 
African  rhinoceros  says  that  in  South  Africa  the  extinction  of 
these  animals  is  in  the  near  future. 

Some  of  the  ancient  naturalists  depict  the  hippopotamus 
devouring  crocodiles,  and  therefore  infer  that  it  must  have  been 
a  carnivorous  animal.  According  to  Pliny  we  owe  one  of  our 
surgical  operations  to  this  animal.  When  the  hippopotamus 
has  become  too  bulky  from  overfeeding  it  finds  a  sharp  stump 
and  presses  its  body  upon  it,  wounding  one  of  the  thigh  veins. 
The  loss  of  blood  relieves  the  body,  and  when  sufficient  blood 
has  flown  he  covers  the  wound  with  mud. 

Many  stories  were  told  of  strange  accidents  which  befell 
sailors  through  whales  and  other  monstrous  fish.  Whales  were 
said  to  simulate  islands,  on  which  sailors  landed  with  most 
disagreeable  results.  The  part  of  the  whale  seen  had  the 
appearance  of  a  gravelly  beach ;  the  sailors  would  land  on 
this,  perhaps  kindle  a  fire,  and  the  animal,  feeling  the  heat, 
would  dive  down  and  leave  the  men  struggling  and  amazed. 
Some  disbelief  of  all  these  tales  must  have  crept  in,  as  the 
expression,  “very  like  a  whale,”  meaning  fudge,  dates  from 
before  Shakespeare’s  time. 

The  method  described  by  Olaus  Magnus  of  procuring  the 
walrus’s  hide  is  surely  cruel,  if  true.  During  his  profound 
sleep  they  begin  to  flay  his  skin  and  attach  him  by  ropes  to  the 
recks.  Then  by  flinging  stones  at  his  head  he  is  awakened,  and 
rushing  down  to  the  sea  he  strips  off  more  of  his  skin  from  his 
body. 

Coming  to  the  feathered  animals,  the  cock  is  of  interest.  The 
reason  of  cocks  on  church  spires  is  to  remind  men  not  to  deny 
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their  Lord  as  Peter  did,  for  when  the  cock  crew  he  “went  out 
and  wept  bitterly.” 

Cock-fighting  flourished  in  England  for  fully  six  centuries. 
The  cockpit  at  'Whitehall  was  erected  and  patronise!  by  royalty. 
Several  times  cock-fighting  was  prohibited,  but  in  spite  of  pro¬ 
hibition  it  always  cropped  up  again.  At  the  public  schools 
cock-fighting  was  the  special  animal  sport,  the  schoolmaster 
receiving  from  the  boys  a  regular  tax  on  the  occasion,  which 
was  on  Shrove  Tuesdays. 

The  migration  of  swallows  was  not  a  question  which  troubled 
the  ancients  very  much.  The  swallows  at  the  beginning  of 
autumn  were  supposed  to  go  among  the  reeds  and  hibernate. 
They  fastened  themselves  together,  and  so  they  could  be  drawn 
from  the  sea  in  a  congealed  mass.  According  to  Scandinavian 
tradition,  this  bird  hovered  over  the  cross  of  our  Lord,  crying, 
“  Svala !  svala!”  (Console!  console!),  whence  it  was  called 
Svalow  (the  bird  of  consolation). 

The  venerable  legend  says  that  the  pelican  fed  her  young 
with  her  own  blood.  The  pelican  was  supposed  to  be  very  fond 
of  her  brood,  and  when  the  male  bird  sometimes  killed  them  in 
anger,  the  mother  would  sit  on  the  dead  birds,  pour  her  blood 
over  them,  and  so  revive  them.  This  notion  of  feeding  their 
young  with  their  blood  arose  probably  from  the  habit  the 
pelican  has  of  pressing  its  red-tipped  bill  upon  its  breast  so  as 
to  empty  its  pouch  more  readily. 

The  famous  bird  of  Arabia,  the  phoenix,  has  been  familiar  to 
us  from  childhood.  There  was  said  to  be  only  one  in  the  whole 
world,  and  that  it  lived  for  a  period  of  500  years.  When  about 
to  die,  it  made  a  nest  of  spices  for  itself  in  Arabia,  and  burned 
itself  to  ashes.  From  its  bones  a  small  worm  was  generated 
which  grew  and  came  forth  as  another  phoenix,  which  lived  for 
another  500  years.  From  the  tradition  of  the  uniqueness  of 
this  animal  we  get  such  expressions  as  “  a  phoenix  among 
women,”  “  a  phoenix  of  his  kind,”  etc. 

Tradition  has  always  maintained  that  there  are  birds  existent 
far  greater  in  size  than  those  usually  seen.  The  griffin  is 
generally  represented  between  a  lion  and  an  eagle.  It  has 
been  greatly  used  in  heraldry. 

Some  naturalists  have  supposed  that  the  roc  of  the  “  Arabian 
Nights,”  of  whose  flying  capacity  Sinbad  the  Sailor  took 
advantage,  corresponds  to  this  bird. 

In  heraldry  a  harpy  is  represented  as  a  vulture,  with  the 
head  and  breast  of  a  woman.  It  is  described  by  Shakespeare  in 
“  Pericles  ”  :  “  Thou’rt  like  the  harpy,  with  thine  angel’s  face, 
and  thine  eagles  talons.”  They  were  said  to  be  very  fierce, 
emitting  an  infectious  smell,  and  contaminating  everything 
they  came  near.  The  expression  “  he  is  a  regular  harpy  ”  points 
also  to  the  voracity  of  this  creature. 

Of  all  extraordinary  beliefs,  that  of  the  barnacle  goose  is  as 
extraordinary  as  any.  This  goose  was  supposed  to  be  generated 
on  trees  and  dropped  into  the  water  alive.  In  the  Orkney 
Islands  it  was  said  that  the  fruit  of  certain  trees  produced 
geese.  Priests  in  Ireland  ate  these  geese  on  Fridays,  as  they 
reasoned  that  as  they  grew  in  water  they  must  be  fish. 

Besides  the  ordinary  reptiles,  our  forefathers  had  a  large 
number  of  what  we  now  know  to  be  fabulous  animals,  such  as 
the  dragon,  etc. 

The  serpent  in  Christian  art  figures  in  Paradise  as  the 
tempter.  “  To  cherish  a  serpent  in  your  bosom  ”  is  got  from  the 
Greeks,  who  say  that  a  husbandman  found  a  serpent’s  egg, 
which  he  put  into  his  bosom.  The  egg  was  hatched  by  the 
warmth,  with  the  result  that  the  young  serpent  stung  its  bene¬ 
factor.  In  folk-lore  the  sea-serpent  has  always  had  existence. 
Some  of  these  serpents  are  said  to  be  600  feet  long.  They  have 
frequently  been  described  by  sailors  as  gigantic  animals  oi 
.serpentine  form. 


As  the  recognised  enemy  of  mankind,  the  dragon  figui 
largely  in  the  mythical  history  and  poetry  of  most  natioij 
The  dragon  is  the  emblem  of  all  that  is  horrible  in  natu 
The  overthrow  of  the  dragon  figured  as  one  of  the  great 
exploits  of  gods  and  heroes.  It  was  an  imaginary  animal,  soi 
thing  like  a  winged  crocodile.  The  legend  says  that  St.  Geo) 
killed  the  dragon  on  Dragon’s  Hill  in  Berkshire.  A  bare  ph 
is  shown  on  the  hill,  where  nothing  will  grow,  and  there  1 
blood  of  the  dragon  ran  out.  In  classical  literature  Ilercu 
was  sent  to  kill  the  hydra,  but  as  he  struck  off  one  head  oth 
shot  out  in  its  place.  This  gave  rise  to  the  expression  “  as  maj 
heads  as  the  hydra,”  which  alludes  to  a  difficulty  which  g« 
on  increasing  as  it  is  combated. 

Many  strange  fables  have  existed  concerning  the  salainand 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  icy  cold  of  their  bodies,  which  enab 
them  to  extinguish  fire.  It  was  supposed  by  some  naturali 
that  if  their  saliva  even  touched  the  foot,  the  hair  of  the  Ik 
would  fall  out.  Pliny  tells  us  that  he  tried  the  experiim 
once  of  extinguishing  a  fire  by  means  of  a  salamander,  but 
creature  was  burnt  to  a  powder.  In  former  times  anything  o 
fiery  red  was  termed  a  salamander.  Falstaff  calls  Bardolp 
ncse  a  salamander,  and  the  drink  that  made  it  so  fire, 
says  :  “  I  have  maintained  that  salamander  of  yours  with  1 
any  time  this  two-and-thirty  years.” 

In  mediaeval  art  the  cockatrice  was  an  emblem  of 
generally.  This  fabulous  monster  possessed  four  pairs  of  1 
and  a  crowned  head.  It  was  supposed  to  possess  deadly  powc 
and  destroyed  everything  by  the  poison  of  its  breath.  Accord 
to  legend,  instant  death  was  caused  by  the  very  look  of  t 
reptile.  “  They  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  co 
atrices,”  to  quote  again  from  Shakespeare  (“  Twelfth  Night”) 
A  class  of  beings  lived  in  the  sea,  resembling  more  or  1 
men  and  women,  were  the  mermaids  and  mermen.  They  w 
thoroughly  believed  in  by  our  forefathers,  and  many  are 
stories  of  their  appearance  and  capture.  One  mermaid  cau; . 
at  Edam  in  1403  was  carried  to  Haarlem.  She  learned  to  spi 
and  showed  a  becoming  reverence  for  the  cross.  Some  of 
loveliest  of  our  folk  tales  we  owe  to  the  popular  imagination! 
this  being.  Also  many  fine  poems,  and  such  delightful  tales 
Undine.  Undine  was  a  water-nymph,  created  without  a  sc 
By  marrying  a  mortal  she  obtained  a  soul,  but  with  it  the  pa 
and  penalties  of  the  human  race  (Paracelsus).  And  we  are 
familiar  with  Heme’s  song  of  the  siren,  who  sat  on  the  Lor< 
combing  her  long  tresses,  and  singing  so  bewitchingly  that 
boatmen  forgot  their  duty  and  drifted  towards  the  rock,  uj 
which  they  were  wrecked.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  has  b 
called  the  mermaid  on  account  of  her  beauty  and  fascinat 
power,  and  the  following  quotation  is  full  of  histor 
allusion  :  — 

“  Thou  remember’  st 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory 
And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin’s  back 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song, 

And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres 
To  hear  the  sea-maid’s  music.” 

— “  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 
[Many  other  animals  and  creatures  were  alluded  to,  and  sli 
to  the  number  of  130  were  shown,  chiefly  taken  from  the  wo 
of  Olaus  Magnus,  Gesner,  Aldrorandus,  Johnstone,  i 
Niereunbergius.] 

Mrs.  Aitchison  Robertson,  M.D 


Professional  Photographers’  Association. — There  will  be  a  meet? 
of  the  general  committee  at  51,  Baker  Street,  W. ,  this  eveni  • 
Friday,  January  9th,  at  6.  Business :  Exhibition ;  branch  repoi ; 
1  animal  dinner  ;  general  business. 
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A  NEW  BINOCULAR  MICROSCOPE. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Franklin  Institute  and  reprinted  from  its  Journal.] 

r  was  once  believed  by  a  great  many  microscopists  that  the 
lerits  of  the  binocular  microscope  were  such  that  it  had 
come  to  stay,”  and  would  grow  steadily  in  popularity.  On 
le  contrary,-  it  has  come  into  such  disrepute  that  several  leading 
horoscope  manufacturers  no  longer  even  list  binocular  micro- 
x>pes,  and  dealers  who  had  them  in  stock  have  been  closing 
tern  out  at  less  than  cost  of  manufacture.  There  are  several 

-  ?asons  for  this  state  of  affairs,  among  which  may  be  men- 
oned  the  following :  (1)  The  Wenham,  Nachet,  and  Riddell 
inoculars  all  divide  the  light  by  prisms  at  the  backs  of  the 
bjective,  with  the  result  that  the  diffraction  pencils  which 
mu  Id  define  the  most  minute  details  of  the  right-eye  image 
b  to  the  left  eye,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  neither  image  is 

-  ifficientJy  perfect  when  large  aperture  objectives  are  employed. 

:  I)  All  binocular  microscopes  have  long  tubes,  whereas  most 

the  high-power  objectives  are  now  made  to  give  their  best 
suits  only  with  the  short  or  “  Continental  ”  length  of  tube.  (3) 
•wing  to  the  unnecessary  length  of  the  mounts  of  most  of  the 
edium-power  objectives,  and  ihe  common  use  of  revolving 
rsepieoes,  the  position  of  the  binocular  prism  is  so  far  above 
te  back  lens  of  the  objective  that  the  best  results  are  seldom 
)tained,  even  in  the  use  of  those  powers  with  which  the  Wen- 
rm  binocular  is  capable  of  giving  satisfactory  images.  (4) 
ven  those  who  would  prefer  to  use  the  Wenham  binocular  for 
w  powers  cannot  well  do  so  except  by  having  two  microscopes, 
rcause  it  is  important  to  have  one  with  variable  tube  length, 
i  is  evident  that  in  order  to  popularise  the  binocular  micro- 
-opp,  it  must  first  be  freed  from  the  defects  which  I  have 
lumerated. 

Some  months  ago  I  devised  and  constructed,  and  have  since 
jen  using  with  considerable  satisfaction,  a  binocular  micro- 
;  ope  which  possesses  the  following  advantages :  (1)  It  is  a 
:  short-tube  ”  microscope.  (2)  The  parts  which  make  it  a 
nocular  may  be  attached  to  an  ordinary  microscope  without 
teration.  (3)  It  is  not  an  expensive  attachment.  (4)  It  does 
)t  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  microscope  as  a  monocular, 
ith  variable  tube  length.  (5)  It  may  be  used  either  as  a 
nocular  non-stereoscopie  microscope,  or  as  a  binocular  stereo- 
opic  microscope.  (6)  As  a  non-stereoscopie  binocular,  it  sends 
both  ejes  images  practically  identical  with  the  single  image 
a  monocular,  no  diffraction  pencils  being  cut  off  from  either 
;  tage,  and  is  as  satisfactory  with  the  highest  as  with  the  lowest 
>wers,  dividing  the  work  evenly  between  the  two  eyes  even 
len  doing  the  most  critical  work.  (7)  As  a  stereoscopic  bino- 
lar,  it  yields  to  both  eyes  images  distinctly  more  perfect 
an  either  image  in  a  \\  enham  binocular,  and  while  giving 
ue  stereoscopic  relief  with  medium  and  low  powers,  never 
1  aggerates  this  effect,  as  the  Wenham  binocular  sometimes 
'es.  As  against  these  advantages  may  be  placed  the  fact  that 
requires  a  little  more  skill  to  adjust  it  than  the  Wenham  i 
nocular ;  but  it  should  not  be  at  all  troublesome  to  the 
'pert  micToscopist. 

.  The  two  attachments  which,  effect  this  change  in  an  ordinary 
icroscope  are :  (1)  A  small  prism  box  with  society  screw  to  ; 
.  ;  the  lower  end  of  the  microscope  tube,  end  (2)  an  attachment 
the  upper  end  of  the  tube  to  carry  the  second  eyepiece,  with 
3ans  for  adjusting  to  suit  different  pupillary  distances.  The 
[•mplete  outfit  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  in  which  A  is  the  microscope 
be,  B  is  the  extra,  eyepiece  and  fitting,  and  C  is  the  prism 
x.  The  prism  box  contains  one  compound  cemented  prism 
th  transparent  silvering  on  one  of  the  inner  faces,  a,  b,  and  a 
'Agle  prism,  c.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  path  of  the  axial 
y>  half  of  which  is  transmitted  through  the  compound  prism 
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and  the  other  half  reflected  into  the  prism  c,  and  thence  to 
the  auxiliary  eyepiece.  The  body  of  the  prism  c  is  extended  m 
the  direction  of  the  eyepiece  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
optical  .length  of  both  axial  rays  alike,  so  that  matched  eye¬ 
pieces  may  be  used  ;  otherwise,  the  auxiliary  eyepiece  must 
be  a  little  longer  in  focus  than  the  one  in  the  main  tube.  Two 
adjustments  are  required — first,  an  adjustment  of  the  auxiliary 
eyepiece  to  suit  the  pupillary  distance,  and  then  an  adjustment 
of  the  prism  c  to  centre  the  respective  image,  so  that  it  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  image  seen  in  the  other  eyepiece.  It  would  evi¬ 
dently  be  possible  to  connect  these  parts  and  provide  a  differen¬ 


tial  movement,  so  that  only  one  adjustment  would  be  required 
but  the  simplicity  of  the  present  arrangement  commends  it. 

There  are  three  ways  of  changing  from  binocular  non-stereo- 
scopic  vision  to  stereoscopic  vision.  The  first  consists  in 
covering  a  portion  of  the  top  of  the  compound  prism,  so  that 
the  image  sent  to  one  eye  corresponds  to  the  image  that  would 
be  sent  to  that  eye  by  a  Wenham  binocular.  This  may  be 
effected  with  a  little  metal  slide  which  can  be  pushed  to  a 
stop  when  required  in  an  instant.  This  method  of  securing 
stereoscopic  effect1  works  best  with  shortemount  objectives, 
and  is  then,  more  satisfactory  than  the  Wenham,  because, 
although  the.  stereoscopic  effect  is  quite  positive  with  low  and 
medium  powers,  one  of  the  images  is  made  by  the  tvhole  of 
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the  objective,  and  is  therefore  better  than  either  of  the  images 
in  the  Wenham,  the  slight  loss  of  light  from  reflecting  sur¬ 
faces  not  affecting  ihe  quality  of  the  definition.  I  his,  however, 
is  not  the  method  which  I  prefer.  The  other  two  methods 
depend  upon  the  fact  that  decentring  the  eyepoints  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  covering  opposite  sides  of  ihe  back  of  the  objective,  from 
which  it  follows  that  bringing  the  eyepcints  a  little  closer 
together  than  the  pupillary  distance  of  the  observer  secures 
stereoscopic  vision,  and  separating  them  to  more  than  the 
pupillary  distance  secures  pseudcscopic  vision.  The  necessary 
amount  of  decentring  does  not  amount  to  an  eighth  of  an 
inch,  does  not  cut  off  any  of  the  field  to  either  eye,  and  yields 
better  definition  than  is  possible  with  the  Wenham,  because 
the  central  group  of  rays  goes  to  both  eyes  alike.  This  change 
of  adjustment  is  readily  made,  but  it  is  an  interesting  and, 
to  my  mind,  an  important  fact,  that  the  change  from  stereo¬ 
scopic  to  non-stereoscopic  and  to  pseudcscopic  vision  can  be 
made  in  the  most  perfect  manner  by  the  much  simpler  ex¬ 
pedient  of  holding  the  eyes  within  or  without  the  plane  of  the 
eyepoints.  Owing  to  parallax  of  axes,  if  the  adjustment  corre¬ 
sponds  exactly  to  the  pupillary  distance  at  the  plane  of  the 
eyepoints,  the  axial  rays  will  be  less  separated  be^ow  the  plane 
of  the  eyepoints  and  more  separated  above  that  plane  ;  and 
this  is  so  far  true,  that  with  low-power  objectives  and  2m.  eye¬ 
pieces  one  may  have  either  stereoscopic  or  non-stereoscopic 
or  pseudoseopic  vision  without  moving  the  eyes  to  and  from 
the  eyepieces  enough  to  cut  off  any  of  the  field  of  view.  I 
prefer  to  set  the  instrument  for  my  own  eyes  so  that  exactly 
at  the  plane  of  the  eyepoints  msion  is  feebly  stereoscopic  ;  below 
that  point,  fully  stereoscopic,  and  just  above  that  point,  non- 
stereoscopic  ;  pseudcscopic  vision  may  still  be  obtained  by 
withdrawing  the  eyes  until  the  field  of  view  is  somewhat  cut 
down,  and  the  objects  may  therefore  be  presented  to  the  eyes 
in  three  distinct  and  informing  aspects  by  changes  almost  as 
quick  as  thought.  With  higli-power  objectives,  the  entire  field 
is  seen  perfectly  only  when  the  instrument  is  adjusted  for  non- 
stereoscopic  vision  with  the  eyes  in  the  plane  of  the  eyepoints. 

A  discussion  of  the  practical  value  and  importance  of  such  pro¬ 
tean  characteristics  in  a  microscope  would  doubtless  disclose 
very  diverse  opinions,  and  while  calling  attention  to  their 
novel  and  interesting  character,  I  must  leave  it  to  the  future 
to  decide  whether  such  an  instrument  fills  a  real  want. 

F.  E.  Ives. 

- ♦ - ' 

Technical  Chemists’  Meeting. — In  the  spring  there  is  to  be  held  in 
Berlin  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  and 
the  Berlin  Council  have  sent  over  Dr.  Henry  T.  Bottinger,  who  is 
collecting  the  names  of  delegates.  The  scope  of  the  congress  will  be 
far  reaching,  and  of  the  twelve  sections  for  discussions  arranged  for 
one  will  deal  with  photo-chemistry.  We  may  express  the  hope  that 
the  section  may  be  fruitful  in  results  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  photo¬ 
graphy,  for,  as  an  example  of  applied  chemistry,  it  is  difficult  to  call 
to  mind  a  process  of  such  commercial  importance  as  photography, 
which  is  yet  so  imperfectly  understood  as  regards  the  fundamental 
■chemical  problems'  connected  with  it. 

A  New  Use  for  Celluloid.— According  to  the  Tribuna,  of  Rome,  a 
new  use  has  been  devised  to  which  celluloid  can  be  put,  and  if  the  success 
which  appears  to  have  accompanied  an  experimental  semi-public  trial 
•should  prove  to  repeat  itself  in  actual  practice,  we  may  apprehend 
a  new  demand  to  arise,  one  that  will  be  so  great  as  to  increase  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  to  which  photography  is  so  much  indebted. 
The  invention  is  no  less  than  the  doing  away  with  alloys  of  lead  and 
antimony  so  necessary  to  the  type-founder,  and  to  replace  it  with 
celluloid.  Though  celluloid  is  not  hard,  it  is  exceedingly  tough,  and 
if  the  invention  means  the  use  of  moveable  type  in  lieu  of  the  well- 
known  metal  letters,  the  revolution  would  be  enormous.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  celluloid  may  be  for  the  making  of  stereotypes,  and 
that  alone  would  use  an  immense  amount  of  material. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  are  particulars  of  the  L.  and  lM’.A  IT  ml  r 
Award  :  — 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

1.  The  award  shall  be  known  as  the  L.  and  P.P.A  H«nd.  r 
Award,  and  shall  be  of  the  value  of  £5,  either  in  cash,  a  gold  nu-i 
silver  or  bronze  medal  and  cash,  or  apparatus,  a>  selected  1  >v 
recipient  of  the  award. 

2.  The  award  shall  be  made  yearly  to  the  author  of  tin  In  M  pap  i 
a  photo-chemical  or  kindred  subject,  preferably  the  former,  \v! 
shall  be  communicated  in  accordance  with  these  rules  to  the  Lon 
and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

3.  The  award  shall  be  made  to  a  member  of  the  L.  and  P.P.A.J 
failing  any  communication  of  sufficient  merit  by  a  member,  it  shall 
in  the  power  of  the  L.  and  P.P.A.  to  make  the  award  to  a  i 
member. 

4.  The  committee  shall  make  a  selection  from  the  eligible  i>aj 
read  before  the  society  during  th?  year  July  1st  to  June  30th, 
submit  them  to  the  members  upon  the  evening  fixed  in  accordance  w 
Rule  VI.  The  Honorary  Recorder  shaill  tile  all  papers  read  before 
association. 

5.  The  honorary  secretary  will  receive  from  members  all  paper* 
articles  of  the  nature  specified,  which  are  in  the  opinion  of  s 
members  eligible  for  the  award.  Such  papers  mmt  be  written 
printed  in  English,  and  must  be  read  before  an  ordinary  meeting 
the  association,  by  a  member,  or  by  the  author  or  his  nominee, 
read  by  a  member  the  sanction  of  the  author  must  be  obtained  I*.*) 
submitting  the  paper. 

6.  The  committee  shall  each  year  decide  upon  a  date  for  the  f 
receipt  of  papers  from  members,  and  upon  a  date  on  which  the  aw 
shall  be  considered,  these  dates  to  be  announced  upon  the  assoc  iat 
programme  and  sent  to  the  British  photographic  periodicals. 

7.  Upon  the  date  fixed  for  the  consideration  of  the  award  only 
papers  selected  by  the  committee  shall  be  considered  by  the  meetinj 

8.  Unless  a  bailot  be  demanded  by  a  majority  of  the  members  a 
ally  present  at  the  meeting,  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  a  show'  of  hai 
under  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  association. 

9.  Should  the  association  decide  that  no  communication  of  s 
cient  merit  has  been  received  and  read  during  any  one  year,  the  aw 
shall  be  withheld,  in  which  case  the  sum  to  be  awarded  shaill  be  car 
forward  and  may  either  form  a  separate  award,  or  increase  the  aw 
for  the  following  year,  or  be  dealt  with  by  the  committee  in  s 
manner  as  they  may  decide. 

10.  The  vote  of  the  members  present  at  the  meeting  when  the  aw 
is  considered  is  final.  Upon  all  other  matters  connected  with 
award  the  decision  of  the  committee  is  final,  and  the  committee  s 
have  the  power  to  alter,  amend,  or  add  to  these  rules  as  they  may 
necessary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  held  October  23rd,  1902,  these  i 
and  regulations  were  adopted  for  the  future  administration  of 
L.  and  P.P.A.  Henderson  Award. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

Thos.  E.  Freshwater,  Chairman, 

Walter  D.  Welford,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasur 

Resolution  Passed  by  General  Meeting,  October  23rd,  1902. — 
first  donation  from  Mr.  Henderson  of  £10  shall  be  treated  as  a  spt 
fund  to  be  devoted— 

1.  To  providing  a  special  die  from  which  medals  may  be  struc' 
gold,  silver,  or  bronze. 

2.  To  the  future  administration  of  the  award,  printing,  sp> 
postage,  and  other  expenses. 


A  Photographic  Library. — The  Borough  Polytechnic  Photogra 
Society,  on  Friday  last,  added  to  its  many  advantages  by 
inauguration  of  a  library  of  photographic  books  for  loan  to  its  memt 
free  of  charge.  The  library  is  contained  in  a  very  handsome  b 
case  with  plate-glass  doors,  and  some  300  books  have  already  1 
acquired.  A  catalogue  has  been  prepared  by  the  Librarian,  ] 
L.  G.  Bush. 
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tsHAW  and  district  amateur  photographic 

CLUB’S  FIRST  EXHIBITION. 

|he  exhibition  held  by  the  above  club  in  the  Thornlie  United  Free 
*j  rch  Hall,  Wishaw,  last  week  was  an  object  lesson  on  what  can  be 
3  by  a  club,  only  aged  a  few  months,  given  energy  and  enterprise, 
bits  were  forwarded  from  England  and  Scotland,  and  some  good 
was  shown,  while  the  members’  classes  indicate  marked  ability. 
J(|ections  of  photographs  for  exhibition  only  were  forwarded  from 
srs.  Charles  Reid,  Wishaw;  J.  Lizars,  Glasgow;  Ilford,  Ltd., 
Ijion  and  Co.,  and  the  Autotype  Co.,  London.  Mr.  J.  W.  Eadie,  of 
alMonklands  Society,  officiated  as  judge,  and  his  awards  are  as 
cows  :  — 

pen  Classes. — Landscape  and  Seascape:  Silver  medal,  T.  Easson, 
Virk ;  bronze  medal,  Alex.  Allan,  Glasgow.  Certificate,  James 
•jlop,  Motherwell.  Flowers,  Fruit,  and  Still  Life:  Silver  medal, 

.  !.  Yarty-Smith,  Penrith.  Bronze  ditto,  Dan  Dunlop,  Motherwell. 
<  ificate,  Miss  Mary  C.  Eames,  Llangollen.  Portrait:  Silver  medal, 

.  Brown  and  Co.,  Lanark.  Bronze  medal,  T.  Easson,  Falkirk, 
t  ificate,  A.  Allan,  Glasgow.  Instantaneous  (moving  objects)  : 
x  er  medal,  Dan  Dunlop,  Motherwell.  Bronze  medal,  W.  S. 
x  :kett,  Glasgow.  Enlargement  (8J,-  inches  by  6^  inches  to  any 
2  :  Silver  medal,  A.  Brown  and  Co.,  Lanark.  Bronze  medal,  T. 
cion,  Falkirk.  Certificate,  T.  Drummond  Shiels,  Edinburgh.  En~ 
,xpment  (10  inches  by  8  inches  to  any  size)  :  Silver  medal  :  J.  Drum- 
.<d-Shiels,  jun.,  Edinburgh.  Bronze  medal,  John  Baird,  Glasgow, 
e ificate,  W.  R.  Lathbury,  Bristol.  Lantern  slides  (landscape  or 
nape)  :  Silver  medal,  F.  Parkinson,  Spalding.  Bronze  medal,  A. 
Jihelwood,  senr.,  Wishaw.  Certificate,  R.  Warden  Harvey, 
e ester.  Lantern  slides  (any  other  subject):  Silver  medal,  Albert 
,£lie,  Leicester.  Bronze  medal,  R.  Warden  Harvey,  Leicester. 
£  ificate®,  Mat.  Wilson,  Glasgow. 

embers’  Classes.— Landscape  or  Seascape :  1,  A.  Sandilands; 
’hos.  Peat;  3,  R.  C.  Macdonald.  Views  in  Burgh:  1,  R.  C. 
idonald.  Instantaneous  (moving  objects):  1,  A.  Hinshelwood, 
J,  2,  M.  B.  Craig;,  3,  Wm.  Sandilands.  Animals  :  1,  Neil  S. 

lurtrie ;  2,  A.  Sandilands;  3,  Adam  Russell.  Enlargement:  1, 
e  .  Macdonald ;  2,  Alex.  Symon ;  3,  A.  Hinshelwood,  jun.  Enlarge- 
4  (portrait)  :  1,  A.  Symon ;  2,  Jas.  Fallow ;  3,  Thos.  Peat.  Lantern 
i  s  :  1  A.  Symon ;  2,  A.  Hinshelwood,  jun.  ;  3,  A.  Sandilands. 
i  cgraphs  of  Casts  :  1,  R.  C.  Macdonald;  2,  A.  Hinshelwood  jun  ; 

•  ios.  Peat.  Natural  Foliage,  Fruit,  or  Flower :  1,  A.  Sandilands ; 
i  '  Hinshelwood,  jun.  ;  3,  A.  Symon.  Best  Mounted  and  Framed 
ljograph :  1,  R.  Sneddon ;  2,  Thos.  Peat ;  3,  A.  Sandilands. 


.re  Exhibition  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Glasgow  Southern  Photographic 
relation  writes  : — “  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  would  kindly 
Mon  in  the  next  issue  of  your  paper  that  we  have  secured  the 
:ces  of  Messrs.  Tom  McEwan,  R.S.W.  ;  William  Goodwin,  of 
;?ow;  and  J.  W.  Eadie,  of  Airdrie;  to  act  as  judges  at' our 
coming  exhibition.  Copies  of  the  prospectus,  which  will  be 
i  r  next  week,  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  honorary  secretaries 
-• ,  Bank  Street,  Hillhead,  Glasgow. 

Imera  section  of  the  Norwich  Teachers’  Field  Club.— The  first 
i  ographic  exhibition  will  be  held  in  aid  of  the  Jenny  Lind 
inary  for  Sick  Children,  Norwich,  and  the  Open  Spaces  Society,  in 
j  Lecture  Hall  of  the  C.E.Y.M.S.,  Orford  Street,  Norwich, ’on 
;  siay,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  February  26th,  27th,  and  28th,  1903. 
ces— Messrs.  H.  W.  Bennett,  F.R.P.S.,  and  J.  T.  Ashby,  F.R.P.S. 
iction  1  the  following  classes  are  open  to  all,  amateurs  and  pro- 

nnals.  Awards  : — Silver  and  bronze  medals  in  each  class: — A _ 

-'J  scctp6?  S03js,Ccip,9j  river  cind  brociid.  sc0H,©ryr.  B — Portrait  ur©,  fignr© 
-Les,  animal  and  still  life.  C — Architecture  (exterior  and  interior), 
:d  and  survey.  D — Instantaneous  work  (in.  sets  of  four).  E — - 

?  ce®’  class.  The  exhibition  will  be  opened  on  Thursday,  February 
at  2.30  p.m.  Entry  forms  and  any  further  information  to  be 
mod  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goreham,  “  Ingleside,”  Lakenham, 

►  rich. 


Deu)  Apparatus,  $c. 


THE  BECK  BIPLANAT. 

Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Beck,  of  68,  Cornhill,  E.C.,  have  sent  us  for  trial 
a  specimen  lens  of  their  new  extra  rapid  rectilinears,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  name  of  Biplanat.  This  series,  with  an  aperture  of 
/"5.8,  ha®  been  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  lens  of  high 
intensity  at  a  moderate  price.  The  smaller  sizes  are  intended  for 
hand  camera  work,  and  their  rapidity  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  the 
demands  of  focal  plane  work.  The  larger  sizes  are  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Petzval  portrait  lens.  The  prices  are  very  moderate 
in  comparison  with  those  to  which  the  photographer  has  become 
accustomed  since  the  appearance  of  the  modern  anastigmat.  The 


lenses  are  well  designed,  of  good  external  finish,  and  fitted  with  iris 
diaphragms.  As  they  are  of  the  rectilinear  type,  the  tests  for 
astigmatism  do  not  apply,  and  in  judging  of  their  work  due  regard 
must  be  given  to  the  exceptionally  large  aperture  which  has  been 
given  them.  In  adjusting  the  compromise  which  must  necessarily  be 
made  between  great  rapidity  and  fine  definition  when  the  rectilinear 
construction  is  adopted,  Messrs.  Beck  have  aimed  at  satisfying  both 
demands.  The  residuum  of  spherical  aberration  which  is  present  in 
the  lens  at  full  aperture,  may  meet  the  wishes  of  the  portraitist,  and 
the  great  rapidity  of  the  instrument  permits  of  a  liberal  use  of  the 
diaphragm  for  critical  work.  Such  lenses  are  of  the  universal  type,  and 
are  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  amateur,  or  professional,  who 
requires  one  lens  to  do  the  work  of  many. 


♦ 


Commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence 


The  business  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Maynall — Royal  photographers 
for  many  years  at  Kingston-on-Thames — has,  through  “Booty’s 
Agency,”  been  sold  to  Mr.  Philip  Lincey,  who  will  continue  the  same. 

Mr.  A.  Woodgate,  picture-frame  manufacturer,  writes: — “I  have 
now  succeeded  in  getting  convenient  premises  at  174,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. , 
with  large  workshops  in  the  rear,  and  am  prepared  to  execute  orders 
for  single  frames,  or  for  large  quantities,  at  very  short  notice.” 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dttnmore,  of  33,  Gerard  Street,  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
London,  W.,  writes: — “The  auction  for  the  -sales  of  photographic 
goods  that  I  started  in  October  of  last  year  has  proved  so  very 
successful  that  I  am  continuing  them  in  the  present  year,  but  have 
changed  the  day  of  the  sale  from  Wednesday  to  Thursday,  as  I  find 
that  this  is  more  suitable  to  my  increasing  circle  of  clients.  I  am 
arranging  a  series  of  auctions  in  the  provinces,  commencing  with 
Birmingham,  Nottingham,  and  Bristol,  in  fact  I  hope  to  visit  nearlv 
all  the  large  centres  before  the  end  of  the  present  season.” 


His  Majesty  the  King  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  a 
portfolio  of  the  photographs  of  the  Coronation  Processions,  and  the 
Colonial  and  Tndian  Reviews  in  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens,  -taken  by 
-;he  Art  Reproduction  Company,  London.  The  volume  was  bound  in 
red  Morocco  leather,  with  the  Poya-1  initials  surmounted  by  a  crown  in 
gold  on  the-  front  and  the  back  of  the  cover. 


3^ 
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Dews  and  Dotes. 


Wb  regret  to  loam  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Seaman,  wife  of  Mr. 
A.  Seaman,  of  Chesterfield  and  Sheffield. 

His  Majesty  the  King  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  a  copy 
of  “Egypt :  Painted  and  Described  by  R.  Talbot  Kelly.  I  he  boo 
is  published  by  Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Soho  Square, 
London,  in  their  colour  series. 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society.— Tins  society 
intends  holding  a  competitive  and  loan  exhibition  on  March  23rd  to 
28th  next  Messrs.  Alexander  Keighley  and  B.  J.  Fletcher  have  km  y 
consented  to  act  as  judges.  Full  particulars  will  be  ready  shortly,  and 
all  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  exhibition  secretaries, 
18,  Market  Place,  Leicester.  „ 

The  Sun’s  Veil.— Miss  Agnes  M.  Clarke  contributes  to  “  Knowledge’’ 
an  article  on  the  mystery  of  the  sun’s  protective  envelope.  “  None  of 
the  solar  appurtenances,”  she  says,  “is  more  obvious  to  inspection 
than  the  screen  of  attenuated  matter  overspreading  the  photosphere. 
Already,  in  1612,  Lucas  Valerius  recognised  the  darkening  of  the  suns 
limb  which  results  from  its  action.  Bouguer,  more  than  a  century 
later,  measured  the  gradations  of  darkening ;  Laplace  calculated,  from 
the  basis  of  Bouguer’s  measures,  the  total  amount  of  light-stoppage  m 
the  so-called  atmosphere;  and  Father  Secchi  perceived  the  stoppage 
to  be  selective,  the  surviving  marginal  rays  showing  a  rufous  hue. 
Moreover,  since  these  are  very  imperfectly  actinic,  photographs  of  the 
sun  exhibit  the  edges  of  the  disc  as  much  more  obscure  than  they 
appear  to  the  eye.  The  solar  and  terrestrial  atmospheres  are  then  so 
far  alike  that  both  are  heavily  absorptive  of  blue  light,  while  trans¬ 
mitting  red  and  yellow  beams  with  comparative  freedom,  "v  et  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  sun  resembles  the  earth  in  being  surrounded  by  an 
envelope  of  refrigerated  gases.  This  is  indeed  impossible  under  the 
given  conditions.  Let  us  briefly  recall  their  nature.  The  suns  tinted 
screen  must  be  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  photo¬ 
sphere.  Fa  cuke  visibly  overtop  it ;  their  upper  sections  escape  the 
dimming  effects  of  its  intervention.  They  seem  like  half -submerge 
stakes  in  a  tideway,  that  serve,  not  only  to  mark  the  channel,  but  to 
show  the  depth  of  the  water.  Now  f acute  themselves  can  be  readily 
located.  They  are  clearly  photospheric  protuberances.  This  relation¬ 
ship  attests  itself  indeed  to  the  eye,  yet  still  more  convincing  y  y 
spectroscopic  evidence.  Facular  light  is  impressed  with  the  whole 
array  of  Fraunhofer  lines.  It  escapes  none  of  the  absorption  exercise 
by  the  vaporous  layers  near  the  sun.  It  has  then  demonstrably  been 
sifted  through  them.  Facute,  then,  rise  from  the  photosphere,  sur¬ 
mount  the  screening  envelope  and  are  immersed  in  the  reversmg 
stratum.  A  vaporous  layer,  however,  lying  between  the  reversmg 
stratum  and  the  photosphere,  should  necessarily  be  incandescent :  and 
incandescent  gases  stop  only  special  luminous  vibrations ;  they  are 
incapable  of  producing  a  general  absorption,  such  as  shadows  t  e 
solar  limb.  Hence  the  interposing  veil  can  only  be  of  a  pulverulent 
composition;  cool  vapours,  placed  m  the  torrid  situation  where  it 
exists,  should,  in  a  few  minutes,  become  glowing ;  and  the  action  of 
glowing  vapours  would  be  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  reversing 
layers.  But  whatever  its  constitution,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
importance  of  its  function  in  the  solar  economy.  Stripped  of  its 
‘atmosphere,’  the  sun  would  appear  fully  one  stellar  magnitude 
brighter  than  it  actually  does.  The  change  might  be  described  as 
equivalent  to  the  rise  of  Aldebaran  to  the  rank  of  Arcturus.” 

The  Etiquette  of  “Handles.”— A  recent  issue  of  the  “Proceedings 
of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  contains 
the  following  paragraph:— “In  journals  and  elsewhere  the  initials 
F.I.C.  and  A.I.C.  are  occasionally  found  attached  by  madvertance 
to  the  names  of  persons  who  have  no  right  to  them.  In  such  cases 
no  fault  attaches  to  the  individuals  concerned,  who,  not  infrequently, 
immediately  apologise  for  the  mistake.  In  other  cases  of  irregular 
use  the  offenders  have  allowed  their  membership  of  the  Institute  to 
lapse  Recently,  however,  the  Council  have  dealt  with  an  individual, 
never  in  anv  way  connected  with  the  Institute,  who  was  discovered 
to  be  using* the  initials  F.I.C.  in  certificates  of  analysis  and  also  on 
the  door  of  his  office.  On  receiving  from  the  offender  an  apology 
for  the  fraud,  and  a  written  undertaking  to  cease  using  the  mitia.s, 


the  Council  decided  to  take  no  further  steps  in  the  matter,  but  tlJl 
feel  strongly  that  such  offemvs  cannot  b-  dealt  «ith  m.  bn  tent  j 
in  the  future.  They  have,  therefore,  decided  >"  '  1,iivss  ",h’r 
tutions  whose  diplomas  are  granted  after  aan.m,'  to  •  (,ur-  u, 
co-operation  in  obtaining  further  protection  for  titles  conferred  undl 
the  provisions  of  Royal  Charters.  If  we  are  jmtitn<  in  mg  wl| 
fault  with  this  statement,  says  the  “  Electrical  IK v n-w  it  can  onfl 
be  that  the  wording  errs  on  the  side  of  mildness.  The  state  I 
affairs  it  illustrates  is  notorious;  but  we  are  cynically  <>u 
whether  the  culprits  are  often  so  ignorant  as  the  Council  reprewt 
them  to  be.  When  they  are  not  ignorant— and  we  take  it  to  be  t 
duty  of  a  consultant  to  see  that  qualifying  initials  are  not  wi 
affixed  to  the  signature  he  appends  to  such  reports  and  certihcjU 
as  are  used  for  publication-when  they  are  not  quite  ignorant  J 
this  kind  of  thing  is  done,  they  display  a  degree  of  moral  1<ud 
which  is  unpleasant  to  contemplate,  and  which  auggeete  *  poj 
lack  of  trustworthiness  in  still  more  important  directions.  ConfijlL 
ourselves  still  to  chemistry,  though  similar  remarks  apply  m 
equal  force  elsewhere,  the  general  public  does  not  always  real 
the  letters  F.I.C.  imply  a  qualification,  whereas  KC.b.  does  *( 
Still,  in  various  ways,  it  is  as  desirable  for  their  own  sake  that 
public  shall  be  taught  which  is  a  qualifying  handle  for  t 

consultant  only  to  use  such  if  he  has  a  right  to  it.  It  »  didjonoonb 
almost  dishonest,  for  a  man  to  call  himself  an 
but  it  is  a  “fraud”  on  the  public,  in  the  words  of  the  Council  of  t 
Institute,  for  such  a  one  to  append  the  letters  F.I.C.  to  his 
without  justification;  and  the  more  we  succeed  m  >mpres«ngup 
the  public  at  large  that  qualification  is  advantageous,  the  grea 
will  that  fraud  become.  The  doctors,  the  lawyers,  and  the  ptarmaj 
are  very  particular  about  their  qualifications,  gmirdmg  them  jealou 
against  abuse.  They  have  the  law  behind  them  and  their  effo 
are  successful.  But  in  these  days  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  tl 
our  physicians,  solicitors,  and  druggists  occupy  a  position  of  appn 
ably  graver  responsibility  towards  their  clients  than  do  consult, 
electricians,  engineers,  and  chemists;  the  doctor  of  course  ■ 
with  matters  of  life  and  death,  and  so  does  the  druggte  but 
professional  men  have  control  of  enormous  sums  of  money,  whll«  _ 
advice  is  constantly  being  sought  in  the  most 
of  public  hygiene.  Not  only  in  order  to  protect  the  quaked* 

fessional  man  but  also  to  protect  the  public  against 

Mien  fViA  social  Dosition  oi  \ 


~m oral  calibre;  not  only  to  raise  the  social  position  of 
professional  man  and  to  exalt  the  trained  over  ^  "ntra.ned  mdmd. 
but  also  to  enable  the  public  to  distinguish  between  the  man 
learn  ng  and  attainments  and  the  empiric,  this  common  abuse 
qualifying  initials  ought  to  be  put  down.  And  if  the  law  of 
Country  fs  not  capable  of  doing  this  when  set  m  action  by  conn 
and  censors  of  our  learned  societies,  it  ought  to  be  strengths 
without  delav.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Institute  of  Chemistry 
again  approaching  its  peers  on  the  subject,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
will  meet  with  the  response  it  undoubtedly  deserve*,  a  ,r®Prf®en  . 
deputation  from  all  our  qualifying  «W.  shou  d  oertarriy  Whk 
gain  a  hearing  from  the  authorities,  and  should  do  much  to  remove 

intolerable  disgrace. 


V  NOT.CK  TO  A  — 1 

S': or 

the  text  portion  of  the  payer 


$\\M\  Jouftml  ufl  f  totoaip# 

DL^+^nrnnhin.  Journal  //J  the  World. 


The  Oldest  Photographic  Journal  in  the  World- 

icuen  FVERV  FRIDAY.  PRICE  TWOPENCE 

ESTABLISHED  1854.  PUBLISHED  EVERY  FKlUAT. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION,  Post  Fr. 

(UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  THE  CHANNEL  ISLES). 


One  Y ear 
Half  Y  eaT  - 
Quarter  Year 


8.  d. 

10  10 

5  5 

2  9 


France,  Belgium, United  States, Cam 
Australia,  Africa,  New  Zealand,  N 
foundland,  Germany,  Russia,  Portu 
Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  India*  Ch 
Japan,  &c  One  Year  ...  loS. 


ter  rear  .  “  ~  — 1 — ’  ^  , 

It  may  also  be  obtained  from  all  Booksellers  Photographic  Dealers. 
*  3  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 
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Meetings  of  Societies, 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


n. 

Name  of  Society. 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Sc'.en.Soc. 

Borough  Polytechnic  . 

Southampton  Camera  Club... 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 

Camera  Club  . 

Leeds  Photographic  Society  ... 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Photo. 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Photo.  So  a 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

Leeds  Camera  Club 

Southsea  Photographic  Society 

N. -W.  London  Photo.  Society 

Glasgow  N.-W.  Camera  Club 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 

Subject. 


fA  Trip  to  Norway.  Illustrated  by 
I  numerous  slides.  By  C.  L.  Faunthorpe.- 
/  Lantern  SI  de* — For  Production  of 
\  Ton,  s.  Air.  F.  W.  Gregg. 

Lecturette  Oomoetition. 

I  Reducti  m  and  Intensification.  Air.  Wm. 

(  Goodwin. 

Pune  Air ,  without  Draughts,  practi¬ 
cally  demonstrated.  By  Dr.  T. 

.  Glover  Lyon. 

|  Annual  General  Meeting  and  Y.P  IT 
l  Slides. 

f Natural  Colour  Photography  By 
1  Messrs  Sanger,  Shepherd,  &  Co 
f  Lecture  on  Landscape  and  Subject 
I  Composition.  Illustrated.  By  J.'  H. 
f  Cronsliaw,  Esq. 

^  A  ^  demonstration  for  beginners  on 


Development  by  the  Aid  of  Pijro-Soda. 
\  By  Mr.  P.  T.  Deakin. 
f  The  Making  of  a  Lantern  Slile.  Air. 
1  It.  B.  Hawkins. 

/  Bromide  Enlarging.  Air.  H.  Dixon 
\  Shaw,  F.C.S.,  B.Sc. 

/  Flashlight  Photography.  Dernonstra- 
{  tion  by  Messrs.  Kodak. 

/  Demonstration  :  The  Platinotype  Pro- 
\  cess 

Photography  Prize  Lantern  Slides 
Cinematograph  Work.  Air.  Barker. 


DON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION, 
i  ary  1st.— Mr.  T.  K.  Grant  in  the  chair. 

P.  Walter  D.  Welford  gave  his  lecture  on  “Photographic 
abilities.”  After  justifying  the  adoption  of  this  title  for  his 
;  urse,  Mr.  Welford  proceeded  to  refyr  to  various  articles  of  photo¬ 
nic  utility  introduced  by  Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros.  Lensaxe  is  a 
non  which  may  be  applied  in  a  simple  and  convenient  way  to  any 
l  of  paper,  fabric,  etc. ,  for  the  preparation  of  a  sensitive  printing 
pe.  The  paper  is  printed  in  the  usual  way,  and  fixed  with  hypo, 
ember  of  prints  was  passed  round,  and  an  album  with  photographs 
bed  among  its  pages,  showing  how  one  can  write  a  description  of 
and  illustrate  the  pages  oneself.  Solaraxe  is  a  backing  medium 
does  not  dissolve  away  in  the  developer  but  rubs  off  with 
>n  in  small  flakes,  which  are  suspended  in  the  solution.  Goldaxe 
ombined  toning  and  fixing  bath,  which  keeps  well,  is  cheap,  and 
nient.  It  is  the  powder  to  which  Mr.  Drage  referred  in 
native  terms  a  few  meetings  since  at  this  association, 
shaxe  candles  are  little  packets  of  flashlight  mixture  of  varying 
for  varying  exposures.  One  was  burned  in  the  room,  and 
juently  lantern  slides  of  indoor  figure  studies  taken  thereby 
shown.  Pyraxe  is  crystallised  pyrogallol.  Its  bulk  weight  for 
t  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  feathery  pyro  that  is  so  well 
i,  but  its  properties  are  identical.  Mr.  Welford  then  showed 
slides  developed  with  ortol  and  intensified  with  mercury  and 
nia,  which  were  considered  very  good. 

J.  E.  Hodd  showed  a  first  attempt  at  colour  photography  in  the 
of  a  lantern  slide  by  the  Lumiere  process,  and  was  congratulated 
5  results. 


Teb  Competition.— The  award  list  of  the  Teb  Competition  is 
hed  m  our  advertisement  columns  this  week.  Several  thousands 

s  CWGps't Tttfid  ju/geS  last  week-  We  congratulate 

•  CiSlleS  ¥+tr  and  En^f d  B™.  on  the  success  of  the  com- 

4eilenceaay  01  ^  PmifcS  Submif/ted  were  of  a  very  high  standard 


Society’s  ordinary  meeting,  or  Tuesday, 
’riat|  S' atn66’  RuSSe11  Sfluare,  Professor  Alexander 

h  frolic  °f  ad“  may  bf  °btainld  * 


Correspondence. 


**  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper  No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  ol 
trie  writers  are  given.  J 


►  correspond^  ^n^er^ie  resJJ0ns  Ability  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 


AN  ADVERTISING  NOVELTY, 
lo  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Observing  your  article  under  the  heading 


‘Ex- 


Cathedra,  and  being  the  author  of  the  advertisement  there  spoken  of,  I 
beg  to  state,  as  I  am  now  engaged  on  a  series  of  subjects  which  I 
intend  for  photographic  advertisements,  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you  should  you  have  any  inquiries  for  this  style  of  work  ;  when 
I  will  be  glad  to  submit  anything  I  might  have  by  me. 

Also  designs  for  zinco  blocks  for  the  ordinary  publications  where 
the  papers  are  not  good  enough  for  printing  from  half-tone  blocks.— 
Yours  truly, 

Ernest  D.  Power. 

I  .b.  The  original  of  the  advertisement  mentioned  in  your  article  is  a 
“  Clay  Model,”  designed  with  modelling,  tools,  and  the  plastic  material 
does  not  contain  either  whiting,  parchment,  size,  or  plaster  of  Paris.— 
E.  D.  P. 

39,  Lowden  Road,  Herne  Hill,  S.E., 

January  2,  1903. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  am  much  interested  in  your  “Ex-Cathedra”  article 
in  last  w eek  s  issue  with  reference  to  the  Tonic  Wine  advertisement, 
which  you  so  truly  describe  a.s  “  A  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever.” 
I  work  side  by  side  in  business  with  the  artist  who  modelled  the 
oiiginal  in  plastic  clay,  and  I  enclose  a  few  more  specimens  of  his 
work.  Now,  fortunately,  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  advertisers  in  the 
photographic  trade  an  opportunity  of  making  good  use  of  this  charm¬ 
ing  process.  I  am  secretary  of  the  Trade  Section  of  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  March  next.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  advertisements  for  the  pages  of  our  catalogue,  and 
the  artist  who  modelled  the  design  you  so  much  admired  shall  be 
retained  to  model  suitable  designs  for  any  who  may  be  interested. 
Now,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  if  your  advertising  friends  will  com¬ 
municate  with  me,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  all  particulars. — 
lours  truly, 

Chas.  W.  Walker. 

(South  London  Photographic  Society) 
24,  Matham  Grove,  East  Dulwich,  London,  S.E. 


BENNETTO’S  COLOUR  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— What  has  become  of  Bennetto’s  colour  process’  Do  voi 
know  ?  J 

When  I  was  at  Newquay  years  ago,  I  .saw  some  very  beautifu 
specimens,  and  understood  from  the  inventor  of  the  process  that  hi 
would  be  able  shortly  to  produce  even  better  results. 

The  method  seemed  to  me  a  good  one.  What  was  wrong  with  if- 
lours  faithfully,  J  l' 

January  1,  1903. 

[Perhaps  Mr.  Bennetto  will  answer  our  correspondent’s  two  Ques¬ 
tions.— Eds.,  B.J.P.]  1 


“THE  OLD  GIVETH  PLACE  TO  THE  NEW.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  allow  your  jourr 
to  be  my  post  office  and  convey  the  annexed  letter  to  Mr  Barrv 
Yours  faithfully,  ' 

F.  K.  Hurman. 

Dear  friend,  William  Barry,  of  Hull, -Many  years  havii 
passed  since  I  spoke  with  you,  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  shal 
Hands  with  you  m  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  The  nature 
your  letter  is  paradoxical.  You  commence  by  saying  in  the  ear 
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days  of  animated  pictures  you  (very  wisely)  tried  to  score  with  the 
public  by  dealing  in  them.  Also  you  were  too  soon.  At  the  end  of 
your  letter  you  agree  with  all  I  suggest,  saying,  “  It’s  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for,”  pleading  only  semi-mechanical  difficulties. 
In  the  'middle  of  your  letter  you  make  fun,  and  suggest  difficulties. 
Now,  dear  William  Barry,  you  should  “  let  nothing  you  dismay.”  You 
know  how  previous  you  have  always  been.  Did  you  not  show  me  your 
results  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  ago  of  experiments  in  toning  bromide 
prints?  Did  you  not,  about  the  same  time,  show  me  your  printing 
frames  for  swiftly  printing  bromide  paper?  Were  you  not  before  that 
experimenting  seriously  with  carbon  printing?  All,  a  long  time 
before  they  became  general  or  partially  general?  Well,  y*u  were  too 
early  in  trying  the  public  with  animated  pictures  ;  it  has  taken  two  oi 
three  years  of  pioneer  work  in  places  of  entertainment  to  accustom  the 
public  to  the  matter,  and  for  the  purpose  I  suggest,  has  had  to  wait  for 
an  instrument  for  these  pictures  to  be  studied  and  enjoyed  in  the 
private  house. 

You  ask  how  many  of  us  are  graceful  in  movement?  We  may  few 
of  us  be  so,  but,  should  one  have  an  animated  picture  of  father,  son, 
and  grandson  to  compare,  each  with  a  droop  of  the  right  shoulder,  or 
each  with  a  peculiarity  of  gait,  though  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
graceful,  it  would  be  vastly  interesting.  Referring  the  question  back 
to  you  and  your  professional  work,  if  you  had  only  beauty  to  photo¬ 
graph,  how  many  models  per  day  would  you  place  before  your  lens? 

I  am,  dear  friend,  yours  faithfully, 

F.  K.  Hxjrma^. 


LETTERS  PATENT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Patent  Law  Amendment 
Bill,  introduced  into  the  British  Parliament  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year  has  now  passed  all  its  stages,  and  has  received  the.  Royal  Assent, 
we  think  it  advisable  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
following  provisions  which  are  among  the  new  regulations  m  connection 
with  applications  for  patents,  compulsory  licences,  etc.  :  — 

«  m  Under  this  Act,  which  will  become  operative  so  soon  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  can  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  a  search  will  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  novelty  of  the  subject  matter  of  all  applications 
for  patents  accompanied  by  complete  specification. 

“  (2)  Complete  specifications  published  within  fifty  years  from  the. 
date  of  the  application  under  consideration  only  will  be  examined,  an 
the  specifications  published  over  fifty  years  ago  will  not  be  regarded 

as  anticipations.  ,,  ■, 

“(3)  The  applicant’s  attention  is  to  be  drawn  to  any  allege 

antieipatory  patents  with  a  view  to  the  amendment  of  the  application, 
so  as  to  avoid  including  any  such  anticipatory  matter. 

“  (4)  Bailing  the  withdrawal  of  the  application  or  the  amendment  o 
the  specification  by  the  applicant  to  the  Comptroller’s  satisfaction,  lie 
mav  order  a  reference  to  be  made  in  the  said  specification  to  any  prior 
specifications,  which  in  his  opinion  may  conflict,  by  way  of  notice  to 

th‘‘  (5)^Any  appeal  shall  lie  from  the  Comptroller’s  decision  to  the 

Law  Officer.  ..  ■,  -i, 

<•  (6)  An  additional  Government  fee,  not  exceeding  one  pound,  w 

he  imposed  to  cover  cost  of  search,  and  shall  be  payable  on  the  sea  mg 

■of  the  patent.  ,  ,, 

«  (7j  rp he  period  of  provisional  protect] on ,  heretofore  nine  months, 

will  be  reduced  to  six  months. 

With  regard  to  compulsory  licences  :  — 

“  (1)  Any  interested  person  may  present  a  petition  to  the  Board  o 
Trade  alleging  that  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  public  with 
respect  to  the  patented  invention  have  not  been  satisfied,  and  praying 
for  the  grant  of  a  compulsory  licence,  or,  in  the  alternative,  for  the 

revocation  of  the  patent.  ,  , 

“  (2)  If,  upon  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  fading  an 
arrangement  between  the  parties  being  arrived  at,  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  satisfied  that  a  prima  facie  case  has  been  made  out,  they  shad  re  er 
the  petition  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  if  the 
Board  are  not  so  satisfied  they  may  dismiss  the  petition. 

«  (3)  where  it  is  proved  that  the  requirements  of  the  public  are  not 
satisfied,  the  Judicial .  Committee  may  order  the  patentee  to  grant 
licences  on  such  terms  as  they  may  think  just,  or  if  they  are  o. 


opinion  that  the  requirements  of  tin-  public  will  not  be  •ati-li.-l  >\  U 
grant  of  licences,  they  may  revoke  the  patent. 

“It  is,  however,  provided  that  no  order  of  revocat ion  shall  be  ml 
before  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  lie-  date  "f  the  patcnlH 
will  the  patent  be  revoked  if  the  patent  r,-  is  abl-  t..  give  sutli 
for  his  default  in  working  the  same. 

“(4)  If  the  patent  is  worked,  or  the  patented  action  manuf.u  tni 
exclusively  or  mainly  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  then  unites.  I 
patentee  can  show  that  the  reasonable  requirements  of  ths  publi<  )i|j 
been  satisfied,  the  petitioner  shall  be  entitled  either  to  an  order  f(| 
compulsory  licence,  or  subject  to  the  allow  proviso. 

“  (5)  An  order  of  the  Judicial  Committee  granting  a.i 
this  section  shall,  without  prejudice  to  any  ..tin  r  method  of  .  nfol 
ment,  operate  as  if  it  were  embodied  in  a  deed  made  between  the  pari 

to  the  proceeding.  I 

“(6)  This  section  relative  to  compulsory  licence*  shall  apply! 
patents  granted  before  as  well  as  after  the  commencement  of  il 
Act.” — We  are,  dear  sir,  yours  faitlifully, 

J.  E.  Evans- Jackson  and  Co  l 
Patent  Agents. 

Bristol  House,  19  and  20,  Holbom  1  iaduct, 

London,  E.C. 


“WILL  MAN  CHESTER  HAVE  A  BRANCH  OF  T| 

PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION  ?  ” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— A  correspondent  in  your  most  recent  issue  has  gil 
you  his  personal  impression  of  professional  photographers  in  M  l 
Chester,  but  such  ungenerous  criticism  can  only  hinder  the  work  of 
P.P.A.  in  provincial  centres. 

It  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  policy  which  the  Association! 
following,  for  mutual  forbearance  and  conciliation  lie  at  the  l 
of  any  professional  reform. 

It  is  also  strangely  inconsistent  to  tender  advice  to  the  1  .P 
on  questions  requiring  the  utmost  tact  and  patience,  and,  at  the  » 
time,  breathe  out  a  spirit  of  defiance  and  contempt  for  neighbo ! 
The  suggestion  that  the  Committee  of  the  P.P.A.  should  set  to  w 
“  to  squash  demoralising  interferences  ”  is  impossible  of  realisat  I 
The  Association  has  already  ventilated  its  views  strongly  on  the  sub  I 
of  invitation  sittings,  but  it  is  powerless  to  exert  any  form  of  infiutl 
other  than  by  appealing  to  the  good  sense  and  prudence  of  I 
members.  The  Committee  would  make  itself  ridiculous  bj  scncl 
a  threat  to  any  firm  of  photographers  on  the  subject  of  invita  I 
work,  because  it  is  unable  to  enforce  its  opinions  to  the  point  I 
acceptance.  Nevertheless  the  banding  together  of  many  men 
dislike  and  deplore  the  system,  the  ventilation  of  their  views  I 
protests,  the  determination  to  oppose  the  evil  in  personal  practl 
and  the  strengthening  of  hands  by  increasing  the  metropolitan  I 
provincial  membership  of  the  P.P.A.,  constitute  remedial  measure  I 
the  highest  importance. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  attack  London  firms  only,  for  some  of  V 
chief  invitation  workers  to-day  are  men  who  have  gone  up  froni  I 
provinces  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  attaining  notoriety  thi  I 
the  system.  That  it  does  not  always  pay,  that  it  frequently  lea.  I 
neglect,  and  that  it  seldom  maintains  a  constant  and  healthy  busi  I 
are  results  which  must  give  pause  even  to  men  whose  hearts  are  I 
in  their  pockets,  but  to  those  who  feel  some  pride  in  their  profesl 
they  are  welcome  signs. 

The  photographic  centres  of  England  which  are  the  very  worsl 
work  in  are  those  in  which  invitation  sittings  have  been  IP 
persistently  pressed  upon  the  public.  Is  there  cause  for  won  || 
The  receiver  of  photographic  invitations  rapidly  grows  to  despise  H 
the  photographer  and  his  work,  and  can  never  become  a  client 
value. 

But  the  real  evil  which  underlies  the  practice  of  invitation  woi » 


too  often  lost  sight  of. 

It  is  not  the  snatching  away  of  business  by  one  firm  from  anol 
Keen  competition  must  always  exist,  and  for  a  man  to  go  i 
London  to  Manchester  is  as  legitimate  as  the  reversal  of  the  jour 
The  mischief  consists  in  giving  to  the  sitter  the  right  to  n 
acceptance  of  any  pecuniary  responsibility  after  receiving  pen 
and  professional  service.  This  is  not  giving  to  the  public  simp 
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to  chastise  photographers  with,  it  is  providing  a  mill  in  which 
Tind  him  to  powder. 

3  those  of  us  who  try  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  professional 
lography  as  they  were  held  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  ago,  the 
ude  of  some  present-day  photographers  is  simply  appalling,  and 
the  best  skilled,  workers  in  Great  Britain  are  able  to  withstand 
evil  effects  of  widely-spread  and  indiscriminate  invitations, 
at  reverting  to  our  Manchester  confreres.  If  this  invitation  trouble 
pon  them,  if  competition  is  not  only  severe  but  unsympathetic,  if 
y  are  disposed  to  exclaim  “  our  craft  is  in  danger,”  then  why  not 
ji  a  local  branch  of  the  P.P.A. ,  and  discuss  questions  of  local 

Iion  in  a  businesslike  spirit?  Only  good  should  come  of  it. 
nit  me  to  add  that  the  Committee  for  the  organisation  of  local 
niches  of  the  P.P.A.  will  be  only  too  happy  to  assist  in  forming  a 
:  branch  if  photographers  in  Manchester  show  any  desire  to  carry 
■  on. — Yours  faithfully, 

T.  C.  Turner, 

Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Committee  for  the  Organisation  of 
Local  Branches  of  the  P.P.A.,  Hull. 

Indio,  Regent’s  Terrace,  Hull. 

January  5th,  1903. 


ME  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
To  the  Editors. 

(intlemen, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Fischer,  is  quite  right, 
l  cannot  help  wondering  why  a  city  like  Manchester  is  not  better 
:  esented  on  the  Professional  Photographers?  Association ;  but, 
:  all,  it  is  not  such  a  remarkable  thing  if,  as  Mr.  Fischer  avers, 
he  other  photographers  are  engaged  in  trying  to  kill  their 
fients,  and  the  only  virtuous  one  among  them — Mr.  Fischer  him- 
: -grudges  the  five-shilling  subscription  that  would  entitle  him  to 

Iise  the  action  of  a  body  that,  in  spite  of  his  not  being  one  of 
is  doing  the  best  it  can  for  him  and  his  class. 

I'  own  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Professional  Photographers’ 
Aiation  is  a  very  satisfactory  one.  I  joined  the  Association  about 
jionths  ago.  On  receipt  of  my  subscription  I  found  that  I  was 
rijed  to  obtain  insurance  of  my  studio,  etc.,  at  a  rebate  of  20  per 
!,  on  the  premium  I  am  at  present  paying.  That  privilege  I  shall 
i,  myself  of  when  my  policy  expires,  and  I  shall  get  a  return 
^  considerable  proportion  of  my  five  shillings.  A  month  or  so 
(j  joining  a  local  paper  published  a  copyright  photograph  of  mine, 
te  to  the  hon.  secretary  explaining  the  circumstance,  and  by 
of  post  had  a  reply  explaining  my  legal  position,  and  suggesting 
flourse  to  pursue,  which  I  successfully  adopted.  Later  I  had  a 
ilty  about  the  right  of  a  customer  to  a  negative,  and  again  1 
e  best  of  advice.  So  that  I  have  reason  to  bless  the  institution 
Professional  Photographers’  Association ;  and  if  it  is  not  doing 
at  such  an  organisation  might  do,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
>$he  fault  of  the  committee,  but  rather  of  those  who,  like  Mr. 
ier,  stand  outside  and  throw  stones. — I  am,  yours,  etc., 

•  uary  5th,  1903.  A  Member. 


WHERE  ARE  WE  DRIFTING? 

To  the  Editors. 

>  itlemen ,  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  Almanac,  and  I  am  highly  pleased 
lit  and  its  contents— all  interesting;  but  I  hope  the  day  will 
:  when  you  will  be  obliged,  on  account  of  its  size,  to  make  two 
ues  of  it,  which,  when  once  separated,  will  be  easier  to  handle, 
rntain,  one  the  reading  matter,  and  the  other  the  advertisements — 
!  I  am  pleased  to  see  in  your  last  number  (January  2)  that 
1.  E.  Banger  is  moving  in  the  right  direction  when  offering  to 
bute  a  paper  with  illustrations,  etc.,  to  prove  that  he  is  right, 
hope  you  will  accept  it.  Some  profit  will  certainly  come  out 
js;  he  will  also  prove  in  so  doing  that  he  is  ready  to  back  his 
gs.  Now,  let  the  other  side  do  the  same,  and  something  will 
toed  for  the  general  public  which  reads  the  British  Journal  of 
o graph y  to  instruct  itself  and  advance  in  learning.  Tout  est 
Rui  finit  bien. 

the  way,  I  do  not  think  myself,  unless  proved  to  the  contrary, 
As  good  portraits  could  be  taken  in  a  room  with  two  windows 
ist,  such  windows  as  are  to  be  found  in  ordinary  dwellings  in 


England)  as  can  be  taken  in  a  regular  studio.  Some  one  mentioned 
that  painters  have  no  skylights,  but  only  sidelights.  This  is  so, 
but  we  are  accustomed,  in  France  at  least,  and  probably  also  in  other 
countries,  to  see  painters’  studios  lit  with  windows  (one  generally) 
of  extraordinary  large  size  as  well  in  width  as  in  height,  which  in 
some  degree  can  replace  top  light. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  prosperous  new  year,  I  remain,  yours  very 
truly,  A.  Levy. 

Asnieres  (Seine),  January  5th,  1903. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  answer  to  my  query  re 
the  admission  of  lady  members  to  the  societies  or  clubs,  and  I  am 
sorry  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  do  so — in  some  ways.  I  have 
been  following  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Banger  and  “  Side¬ 
light,”  etc.,  -with  considerable  amusement.  The  saying  goes  amongst 
men  that  women  cannot  argue,  and  certainly  if  “argument”  consists 
in  calling  one  another  hard  names,  and  levelling  sarcastic  remarks 
at  each  other — well!  I’m  very  glad  they  can’t;  and  if  one  cannot  gain 
more  information  by  joining  a  photographic  society  than  is  gained 
by  these  gentlemen’s  letters,  perhaps  it  is  as  well  they  will  not  admit 
ladies,  though  I  do  not  think  this  to  be  the  case  by  what  I  read 
of  the  meetings  of  clubs.  If  I  may  venture  a  humble  opinion,  I  think 
one  has  to  “  cut  one’s  coat”  a  good  deal  “  according  to  one’s  cloth,”  and 
judge  light  according  to  the  person’s  features.  To  quote  another 
proverb,  “  One  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison,”  and  I  find  that 
a  light  that  suits  one  will  not  another.  I  shall  be  interested  to 
hear  the  verdict  on  the  “sample”  photos. — Yours  faithfully, 

A  Lady  Operator. 


A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  thank  you  for  kindly  inserting  a  notice  in  your 
last  issue  on  Isolar  positive  plates,  manufactured  by  the  Actien-Gesell- 
sehaft  fuer  Anilin-Fabrikation,  Berlin,  for  whom  we  are  agents  in 
this  country.  We  will,  however,  not  fail  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  your  notice  on  Leto  boardoids  it  is  stated  that  we 
are  agents  for  Messrs.  Sobering,  which  is  incorrect,  as  Messrs.  A.  and 
M.  Zimmermann,  3,  Lloyd’s  Avenue,  represent  them,  while  for  similar 
goods  we  are  agents  for  the  Yereinigte  Fabriken  Photographischer 
Papiere,  Dresden,  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  “Crossed  Swords” 
brand  of  albumenised,  gelatine,  and  collodio-chloride  papers  and 
post-cards. 

We  also  beg  to  inform  you  that  we  have  enlarged  our  offices  at  above 
address,  and  have  added  photographic  showrooms. 

Wishing  you  a  prosperous  new  year,  we  remain,  Sirs,  yours  faith¬ 
fully,  Chas.  Zimmermann  and  Co. 

9  and  10,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  E.C., 

January  3rd,  1903. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  just  received  a  copv  of  The  British  Journal 
of  yesterday’s  date,  in  which  we  notice,  on  Page  11,  under  the 
heading,  “New  Apparatus,  etc,”  a  review  on  “Leto  Boardoids,”  but 
regret  to  see  that  you  give  Messrs.  Chas.  Zimmermann  and  Co.  as  the 
agents  for  Messrs.  Schering’s  Photo  Papers  Department. 

We  respectfully  beg  to  point  out  that  this  is  an  error  on  your 
part,  as  we  only  are  Messrs,  Schering’s  sole  agents  for  Great  Britain 
and  Colonies. — Yours  faithfully, 

A.  and  M.  Zimmermann. 

3,  Lloyd’s  Avenue,  January  3rd,  1903. 

[We  regret  the  slip  of  the  pen  to  which  Messrs.  Zimmermann  kindly 
draw  our  attention. — Eds.,  B.J.P.] 


The  London  and  Provincial  Association  will  celebrate  its  coming-of- 
age  by  a  dinner  at  headquarters  on  March  4th.  The  musical  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  generously  undertaken  by  Mr.  Thomas  K.  Grant,  so 
that  a  repetition  of  last  year’s  talent  is  assured. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

*#*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  includ¬ 
ing  queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editofs,  The  Britisb 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London. 
W.C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

•  **  Correspondents  are  informed  that  roe  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  busineu 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.. 
24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand ,  London ,  W.C. 


♦ 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

J.  Mack,  Alexander  Terrace,  Coleraine,  N.  Ireland.  Photograph  of  banquet  m 
honour  of  Lord  Lieutenant’s  visit. 


B  Ward-Thompson,  Wilpshire,  near  Blackburn.  Photograph  of  Village  scene. 
Photograph  of  Frongogli  Mills.  Photograph  of  river  and  bridge.  Photograph 
of  river  and  pass.  Two  photographs  of  a  font.  All  in  H  ales. 


Collotype  Printing.— Constant  Reader  asks:  “Will  you  kindly 
let  me  know  a  good  book  on  collotype  plate  making  and  print¬ 
ing,  either  in  English  or  German?”  In  reply:  “Photo- 
Mechanical  Processes,”  hy  Wilkinson. 


Copper  Toning  Formula.— Toning  asks  :  “Would  you  kindly  give  us 
a  formula  for  the  copper  toning  of  bromide  prints  ?  ”  In  reply  : 
Copper  sulphate  (10  per  cent,  solution),  70  minims;  potass 
ferridcyanide  (10  per  cent,  solution),  60  minims  ;  potass  citrate 
(10  per  cent,  solution),  1  fluid  ounce. 


Lighting  Studio. — Blinds  says  :  “  Kindly  repeat  the  names  of  hooks 
as  recommended  to  ‘Leodis,’  in  the  Journal  of  December  19tli 
inst.,  re  blinds.  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  have  been 
unable  to  find  same  in  the  Journals  in  my  possession.”  In  reply  : 
“The  Lighting  of  Photographic  Studios,”  by  Duchochois. 

“  The  Studio,  and  What  to  do  in  it,”  by  H.  P.  Robinson.  Both 
are  good  works. 

Ortol  Developer.— Kenneth  Alexander  writes  :  “  Can  you  advise 
me  a  good  Ortol  developer  formula,  in  which  the  whole  ounce 
of  it  may  be  used?”  In  reply :  Two  formulae  for  Ortol 
developers  are  given  on  page  1186  of  the  Almanac.  If  you 
multiply  the  quantities  of  the  different  ingredients  by  six  it  will 
be  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  You  will  then  use 
up  the  ounce  of  Ortol. 

Hire  of  Flash  Light.— J.  M.  asks  :  “  Could  you  oblige  by  kindly 
letting  me  know  of  any  firm  that  will  let  flash  light  apparatus 
on  hire,  or  undertake  to  do  the  work  and  supply  the  negative, 
12  by  10?  If  you  could  inform  me  I  should  be  greatly  obliged.” 
In  reply :  Probably  any  of  the  firms  that  lend  apparatus  on 
hire  would  lend  flash  light  appliances.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
who  would  do  the  work  for  you.  We  do  not  reply  to  queries 
by  post. 

Photographs  on  Metal.— T.  H.  Spering  asks :  “  Could  you  kindly 
advise  me  as  to  the  best  method  of  enamelling  a  miniature 
painting,  on  the  outside  of  a  cigarette  case,  or  any  other  method 
of  preventing  it  from  rubbing  off  ?  ”  In  reply  :  On  page  451  of 
the  volume  for  1901  is  an  article  on  photographs  on  jewellery 
and  the  like,  giving  full  working  details  for  their  production. 
To  that  we  must  refer  you,  as  the  article  is  too  long  to  reproduce 
in  this  column. 


Camera  Obscura  writes:  “I  am  building  a  camera  obscura,  The 
top  is  16  feet  high,  and  has  got  an  8-inch  lens  fixed  on  the  top. 
In  trying  to  work  it  I  can  only  get  a  picture  6  feet  from  lens. 
I  want  to  get  a  picture  on  table  about  4  feet  high  from  floor, 
or,  say,  12  feet  from  lens  to  table  top.”  In  reply:  You  can 
only  do  what  you  require  by  using  a  lens  with  longer  focus  than 


the  one  you  have,  or  by  getting  a  negative  leu*  fiu«-d  tc 
present  one  to  lengthen  its  focus  to  the  deeirtd  extent. 

Red  Tones  on  Gelatino-Chloridk  I’kim-  . . . 

“Re  Valenta’s  formula  for  red  tones  on  PO  P.,  as  giv.  , 
Almanac,  can  you  tell  me  the  quantities  for,  say,  100  an 
cabinet  printing,  and  how  much  can  it  be  diluted?  Of  oo 
a  1  oz.  bath  as  given  would  not  permit  the  inanipulatk 
any  number  of  prints.”  Tn  reply  :  J  he  formula  merely 
the  proportions  to  be  used.  Of  course,  the  quantity  of  sol 
made  depends  upon  the  number  of  prints  to  be  toned  at  a  tin 

Enlarging.— H.  E.  S.  asks  :  “  Can  you  please  tell  me  how  to 
and  print  i-plate  to  Opiate?  Also  1-1  to  1-6  plate.  I  h 
15  by  12  studio  camera,  whole  extension  of  a  12  hy  10  P  S 
R.  Euroscope  lens.”  In  reply:  If  you  cannot  do  what 
require  it  is  probably  because  your  camera  do  s  not  e 
sufficiently  for  the  lenses  you  have.  If  you  refer  to  page 
of  the  Almanac  you  will  see  a  table  tliat  gives  the  ext* 
of  camera  required  for  any  degree  of  enlargement,  with 
of  various  foci. 

Error  in  Formula.— S.  M.  Scott  writes:  “I  notice  on  page 
of  the  Almanac,  in  the  Sandell  Work’s  Co.  Inrmul®,  e 
metol,  No.  1  solution,  it  gives  20  ounces  of  metol.  Shoulc 
not  be  20  grains?  Some  of  our  friends  would  get  som 
cidededly  peculiar  results  if  they  make  up  tbs  soluti< 
printed,  and  perhaps  might  secure  a  good  position  ‘  oi 
line  ’  at  the  next  exhibition.  May  I  add  a  word  of  prai 
the  many  which  you  will  doubtless  receive,  as  to  the  rei 
excellence  of  the  Almanac  ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  he  bettei 
ever.”  In  reply  :  It  is  a  printer’s  error.  It  should  be  20  g 
The  formula  is  right  as  given  in  the  metric  system.  We 
our  correspondent  for  calling  attention  to  the  error. 

Collodio''  Bromide. — Wet  Plate  asks:  “1.  What  is  the  diff> 
of  working  bromide  collodion  compared  with  iodised  coll< 
Does  the  same  silver  bath  and  developer,  as  used  for  i 
collodion  do  for  bromide  collodion?  2.  Would  a  br 
collodion  require  a  neutral  bath  and  developer,  as  used  fi 
collodion  emulsion?  3.  Is  it  possible  to  sensitise  coll 
either  bromo  or  iodised  collodion,  with  dyes  for  ortb< 
matic  work  previous  to  putting  in  the  bath  ?  4.  Or  afte  r  c 
out  of  the  bath  and  washing,  and  giving  a  special  ha 
making  colour  sensitive?”  In  reply:  1.  I  he  collodio-bi 
is  an  emu1  si  on  process,  and  does  not  require  a  silver  bath, 
plates  are  developed  with  an  alkaline  developer.  2.  If  you 
a  bromo-iodised  collodion,  the  same  bath  and  developer 
ordinary  wet  plates.  3.  Yes.  4.  We  should  say  add  the 
chromatiser  to  the  collodion. 

Studio  Tenate  says  :  “  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  g 
information  on  enclosed.  I  am  turning  a  building,  with 
underneath,  into  a  shop  and  studio  upstairs,  reached  by 
stairs.  The  roof  is  at  present  3ft.  6in.  from  floor,  ar. 
to  9ft.  It  is  10ft.  wide  and  16ft,  long.  The  wall  on  th 
side  is  brick,  on  D  side  wood.  Will  you  kindly  ar 
1.  Would  wall  raised  up  to  7ft.  at  eaves  and  10ft.  cei 
enough?  2.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  glass  ; 
walls,  and  if  so,  which  wall,  D  or  B  ?  Also 
and  depth  of  glass.  3.  On  which  side  of  roof  would  g 
better?  Or  would  it  be  better  to  have  it  both  sides?  4. 
supposing  I  have  it  the  whole  breadth,  from  ridge  to 
what  length  of  glass?  5.  Supposing  backgrounds  are 
how  far  from  the  end  wall  C?  6.  Which  wall  would  1 
for  background,  C  or  A  ?  7.  W ould  sketch  on  opposite  ] 

somewhere  near  mark  ?  ”  In  reply:  1.  Yes.  2.  You  shou 
glass  on  the  side,  and  the  B  side  would  be  the  best,  i’ 
nearly  north.  3.  On  the  B  side  only.  4.  About  eigl 
5.  Have  four  feet  at  each  end  blank.  6.  The  backgrou 
be  used  at  either  end,  according  to  the  light  at  the  tii 
Yes.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  studio  only  16  fe 

j  will  be  very  inconvenient  for  professional  work. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

'Frames.  There  is  a  fashion  in  frames,  as  in  most 

other  things,  and  those  who  are  old 
enough  to  remember  the  photographic  exhibitions  in  Pall 
Mall  of  twenty  years  back,  will  note  that  there  has  been 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  method  both  of  hanging  and 
framing  photographs.  We  can  call  to  mind  the  time 
when  the  professional  photographer  would  send  in  to  the 
exhibition  a  kind  of  glorified  show-case  of  his  wares ; 
a  glass  case  with  a  lining  of  blue  or  red  satin,  upon  which 
were  affixed,  perhaps,  forty  cabinet  portraits ;  or  it 
might  be  a  huge  frame  holding  a  mount  of  gorgeous  colour 
in  which  were  cut  openings  for  as  many  carte-de-visite 
pictures.  The  amateur  would  content  himself  with  a 
plain  oak  frame  of  three  times  the  necessary  size,  so  as  to 
allow  for  a  broad  white  margin  for  his  landscape.  He 
did  but  follow  the  example  of  the  steel  engravers  who 
invariably  left  plenty  of  white  paper  round  their  plate 
marks.  Some  would  send  in  their  works  in  Oxford  frames, 
but  the  hangers  soon  protested  against  the  awkward  corner 
1  projections  which  wasted  so  much  wall  space,  for  it  was 
the  custom  then  to  so  crowd  the  pictures  together  that  the 
frames  touched  one  another.  Then  came  the  great  change. 
A  few  eccentric  painters  of  the  Impressionist  school  framed 
their  pictures  in  broad  wooden  mouldings  ;  some  of  these, 
in  fact,  could  hardly  be  dignified  by  the  term  “  moulding,” 


for  they  were  of  the  roughest  unplaned  wood.  The  eccen¬ 
trics  among  the  amateur  photographers,  of  course,  followed 
suit,  and  were  well  laughed  at  for  their  pains.  And  at 
last  we  have  comfortably  settled,  down  to  a  reasonable  and 
effective  method  of  framing  our  photographs,  which  every 
exhibitor  has  been  glad  to  adopt.  It  consists  of  a  good 
broad  moulding  of  stained  wood,  sometimes  with  a  gold 
slip  in  the  rebate,  with  the  picture  filling  the  whole  of  the 
enclosed  space.  The  change  is  much  to  be  commended 
from  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  for  the  highest  lights  of  the 
composition  stand  out  as  they  should,  do,  and  the  eye  is 
not  distracted  by  any  brighter  details  of  the  mounting. 
There  is  a  regulation  at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  whether 
it  be  an  unwritten  law  or  an  obligatory  one  we  are  not 
sure,  that  the  works  exhibited  there  shall  be  in  gilded 
frames.  The  Academy  is  Conservative  in  its  ways,  and 
possibly  the  custom  may  continue  for  some  time  to  come, 
although  the  pictures  would  certainly  gain  if  the  old  order 
were  changed.  But  then  there  are  a  great  many  things 
which  want  changing  in  connection  with  the  annual  show 
at  Burlington  House. 

*  *  * 


45  Where  is  We  all  know  the  story  of  the  misogynist 

ok.6*  who,  when  he  heard  the  particulars  of 

'  any  scandalous  history  invariably  said, 
“Who’s  the  woman'?’  He  was  so  firmly  convinced  that 
female  influence  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  every  piece  of 
mischief  that  he  thought  himself  safe  in  asking  that  ques¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  in  these  days  if 
the  query  took  the  form  “  Where’s  the  photograph  ?”  for 
in  nearly  every  case  which  comes  before  our  courts  of  law 
the  man  with  the  camera  seems  to  put  in  an  appearance. 
All  are  fish  which  come  to  his  net,  from  a  murderer’s  por¬ 
trait  to  a  forged  document ;  and  one  cannot  take  up  a  news¬ 
paper  without  meeting  with  the  word  “  photograph  ”  in 
every  column.  The  remarkable  story  of  the  “  Phantom 
Millions,”  which  has  so  excited  our  neighbours  across  me 
Channel,  seemed  to  be  free  from  any  taint  of  the  kind, 
and  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  turn  to  it  for  that  verv  reason. 
But  it  seems  that  even  the  Humbert  case  cannot  proceed  with¬ 
out  a  reference  to  photography.  Madame  Humbert  speaks  of 
having  lent  large  sums  of  money  to  at  least  three  very 
important  French  personages,  one  of  whom  is  a  Cabinet 
Minister  ;  and  she  has  also  asserted  that  she  has  a  highly 
interesting  collection  of  the  photographs  of  public  men  who 
had  dealings  with  her  in  the  days  of  her  glory  and  great 
wealth.  Cabinet  photographs  of  Cabinet  Ministers  in  such 
a  connection  as  this  will  bring  delight  to  the  editors  of 
the  various  Parisian  newspapers,  who  are  naturally  looking 
forward  to  exposures  of  no  ordinary  kind,  which  will  bring 
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grist  to  their  mill.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  “  person¬ 
ages  ”  referred  to  have  not  compromised  themselves  by 
endorsing  the  pictures,  for  in  that  case  it  is  open  to  them 
to  show  that  the  photographs  have  been  bouglit  at  the 
shops,  and  not  presented  to  Madame,  as  she  asserts. 

*  *  * 

X-Ray  _  When  the  Rbntgen  rays  were  yet  in 

Detection  their  swaddling  clothes,  and  before 

people  understood  how  a  picture  could  be  taken  on  a 
photographic  plate  without  the  use  of  a  camera,  many 
absurd  mistakes  were  made  by  writers  who  ought  to  have 
known  better.  The  modern  cheap  magazine  is  not  the  type 
of  publication  to  which  we  look  for  scientific  accuracy, 
indeed,  such  a  thing  as  fact  would  be  absurd  if  it  in  any 
way  clashed  with  sensational  fiction.  And  we  therefore 
read  without  surprise  the  story  of  a  nigger  who  stole 
and  swallowed  a  valuable  ring,  the  article  being  eventually 
found  hidden  in  the  inner  recesses  of  his  anatomy  by  means 
of  the  X-rays.  This  was  of  course  well  within  the'  bounds 
of  possibility,  but  when  the  writer  laboured  the  point  by 
describing  the  camera,  and  the  necessity  for  bringing  the 
lens  to  a  sharp  focus,  he  gave  himself  away,  and  exhibited 
Iiis  ignorance.  Reality  has  ever  stepped  closely  upon  the 
heels  of  romance,  and  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  reports  as  a>  sober  fact  that  which  the 
magazine  writer  obtained  from  his  inner  consciousness, 
only  that  gold  coins  take  the  place  of  the  ring,  and  the 
mythical  camera  and  lens  do  not  appear.  The  story  is  to 
the  effect  that  a  representative  of  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  purchased  in  Philadelphia  a  complete  apparatus  for 
X-ray  production,  and  that  the  installation  was  required 
at  the  Japanese  Mint.  There  had  been  a.  leakage  of  bullion 
there,  the  amount  of  gold  issued  to  the  men  engaged  weigh¬ 
ing  more  than  the  coins  ultimately  produced  from  it.  There 
was  evidently  a  thief  somewhere,  but  in  spite  of  search¬ 
ings  and  other  precautions  he  could  not  be  found.  At  last 
it  was  suspected  that  some  of  the  men  were  in  the  habit 
of  swallowing  the  missing  money,  and,  according  to  report, 
the  new  apparatus  at  once  detected  the  stolen  coins  in 
situ.  The  only  weak  point  about  the  story  is  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  Rontgen  apparatus  is  not  already  in  use  in 
Japan.  We  may  be  quite  certain  that  with  their  up-to-date 
notions,  the  Japanese  army  has  long  ago  been  furnished 
with  such  apparatus  for  surgical  use  in  the  field,  and 
that  therefore  there  would  be  no  reason  to  go  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  more.  Another  consideration  is  that  the 
•Japanese  digestive  apparatus  must  be  ostrich-like  in  its 
power  of  assimilating  hard  bodies.  We  are  not  told  any¬ 
thing  about  the  punishment  awarded  to  the  gold  thieves, 
but  possibly  a  sharp  knife  took  part  in  the  business.  We 
believe  that  in  past  times  the  manner  of  fighting  a  duel 
in  Japan  was  for  the  challenger  to  cut  himself  open,  and 
for  his  antagonist  to  follow  suit.  There  would  be  a  dis¬ 
tinct  inducement  to  extend  this  practice  if  the  ventral 
section  were  followed  by  a  shower  of  gold. 

-x-  *  * 

The  Camera  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  realise  that 
Obscura.  photography  is  such  a  modern  art,  for  it 

enters  so  much  into  our  daily  lives  and  is  so  indispensable 
to  so  many  branches  of  science  and  manufactures  that  it  is 
difficult  i.o  understand  how  our  immediate  forefathers 
■did  without  it.  We  were  reminded  of  this  when  a  short 
time  ago  we  came  upon  a  work  entitled  “  The  General 
Receipt  Book,”  dated  1838.  That  this  volume  was  well 
thought  of  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  it  was  at  this 
date  in  its  90th  edition,  but  why  the  recipes  therein 
contained  should  include  one  “  To  make  a  Camera  Obscura” 
seems  a  little  difficult  to  understand.  The  directions  given 


are  curious,  and  the  wording  seems  to  suggest  that  the 
“  recipe  ”  must  have  been  copied  from  a  much  earlier 
book.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  date  given  is  just  one 
year  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  .Daguerre  process, 
and  hve  years  after  Pox  Talbot  produced  his  first  papei 
negatives.  The  directions  are  as  follow: — “To  make  a 
Camera  Obscura. — Make  choice  of  a  room  that  lias  a  north 
light  (though  east  or  west  will  do  very  well),  and  let  it 
be  made  so  dark  that  no  light  can  come  in  but  at  the  hole 
where  your  glass  is  to  be  placed  ;  then  make  a  hole  in  the 
shutter,  about  an  inch  in  diameter  or  somewhat  larger; 
then  set  open  the  casement,  if  there  is  one  (for  there  must 
be  no  glass  beyond  the  hole);  then  fasten  the  glass  with  its 
centre  to  the  centre  of  the  hole,  and  at  the  distance  the 
focus  of  your  glass  is,  hang  up  a  white  sheet,  then  will 
whatever  is  without  the  hole,  and  opposite  to  it,  be  repro¬ 
duced  on  the  sheet  with  such  exquisite  exactness,  as  far 
surpasses  the  utmost  skill  of  any  painter;  for  if  the  sun 
shines  brightly  on  the  objects,  vou  will  have  the  colour 
of  all  things  in  their  natural  paint;  but  if  the  sun  does  not 
shine,  the  colours  will  be  hardly  visible;  and  you  must  by 
all  means  prevent  the  sun’s  shining  near  the  hole,  for  then 
all  things  will  be  confused.  Observe,  that  all  things  appear 
inverted  upon  the  sheet,  to  remedy  which,  take  a  common 
looking-glass  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  square,  and 
hold  it  near  or  under  the  chin,  with  an  acute  angle  to  the 
breast,  and  look  down  into  it,  and  everything  will  appear  in 
their  natural  and  erect  position  ;  and  this  reflection  also 
from  the  glass  has  a  flaringness  that  is  surprising,  and 
makes  it  look  like  some  magical  prospect.”  There  is  a 
happy-go-lucky  air  about  these  directions  for  making  a 
camera  obscura,  which  contrast  strangely  with  the  exact 
measurements  and  other  particulars  which  we  look  for  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  such  a  document  to-day.  The  aspect 
of  the  room  may  be  anything  but  south,  the  hole  in  the 
shutter  may  be  one  inch  “  or  somewhat  larger,”  the  word 
“  glass  ”  is  used  instead  of  “  lens,”  which  is  meant,  and  the' 
entire  description  is  about  as  crude  as  it  can  be.  But  the 
most  surprising  thing  is  that  not  a  word  is  said  as  to  the 
possibility  of  making  photographs.  If,  as  we  have 
suggested,  the  account  is  copied  from  a  much  earlier  work, 
this  silence  upon  a  topic  which  must  in  1839  have  excited 
a  good  deal  of  interest,  owing  both  to  Fox  Talbot’s  ex¬ 
periments,  and  to  those  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  is  easily 
accounted  for.  It  is  interesting  at  the  same  time  to  find 
that  the  formation  of  an  image  by  a  lens  was  considered  of 
sufficiently  popular  interest  to  be  included  in  a  book  of 
household  recipes. 

*  *  * 

Clouds.  At  one  time  it  was  considered  the  right 

thing  to  represent  “  the  firmament  of 
heaven  ”  in  a  photograph  as  a  plain  white  surface.  Even  if 
a  photographer,  by  some  fluke,  obtained  traces  of  clouds 
on  his  negative,  he  would  ruthlessly  block  them  out  as 
intruders  which  had  no  business  to  be  there,  and  nature 
was  travestied  by  this  white-washed  surface.  Then  photo¬ 
graphers  went  to  an  almost  opposite  extreme,  in  paying 
more  court  to  cloudland  than  to  the  landscape  which  lay 
beneath  it,  and  there  came  a  period  of  mudflats  and  sloppy 
estuaries  which  would  never  have  passed  for  pictures  at 
all  had  they  not  been  associated  with  good  cloud  effects. 
The  earnest  worker  nowadays  takes  every  opportunity 
of  adding  to  his  list  of  cloud  negatives,  for  he  knows  their 
picture-making  value.  And  he  finds  that  on  days  when 
other  work  is  next  to  impossible  he  can  often  secure  grand 
effects  by  sloping  his  lens  in  an  upward  direction.  Many 
writers  have  cautioned  him  against  yoking  a  landscape 
with  a  cloud  negative  of  unsuitable  lighting,  but  there  is 
not  so  much  danger  of  doing  this  as  there  is  of  crowning 
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a  landscape  with  clouds  of  unsuitable  kind.  We' have- often 
seen,  for  example,  heavy  cumulus  clouds  placed  just  over 
a  distant  horizon  where  they  had  no  business  to  be.  Photo¬ 
graphers  as  a  rule  do  not  make  themselves  even  cursorily 
acquainted  with  the  forms  and  heights  of  clouds  ;  if  they 
did  they  would  not  fall  into  errors  such  as  that  just  men¬ 
tioned  We  might  commend  to  their  notice  a  book  entitled 
“  Weather  Lore,”  by  Mr.  Richard  Inwards,  himself  a 
skilled  photographer  and  an  old  and  much  respected 
member  of  the  London  Camera  Club.  This  book,  besides 
being  a  most  useful  and  entertaining  volume,  has  a  frontis¬ 
piece  which  comprises  ten  photographs  of  typical  kinds  of 
clouds,  with  th|  approximate  height  of  each  noted  m  the 
margin,  and  compared  with  the  altitude  of  the  principal 
mountain  peaks.  Thus,  at  the  top  of  this  unique  diagram 
we  find  pictures  of  cirrus,  and  cirro-strafus  clouds,  the 
height  of  the  latter,  about  29,500  feet,  being  associated  with 
that  of  Mount  Everest,  in  the  Himalaya  range.  Coming 
lower  down  to  the  alto-cumulus  variety,  we  can  compare 
its  height,  10,000  to  20,000  feet,  with  the  peak  of  Acon¬ 
cagua,  in  the  Andes.  The  stratocumulus,  a  few  thousand 
feet  lower,  brings  us  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
Matterhorn.  Much  lower  still,  the  rain  cloud  or  nimbus 
crowns  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis  and  Snowdon,  and  at 
length  we  reach  mother  earth  and  find  the  stratus  running 
its  parallel  ribbons  of  vapour  near  the  top  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower  and  the  dome  of  St,  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  idea  of 
this  presentation  of  cloud  forms  in  this  graphic  m annex 
is  a  good  one,  and  we  need  hardly  point  out  that  the 
photographs,  are  a  distinct  improvement  upon  the  crude 
woodcuts  appearing  in  some  of  the  old  text-books  which 
deal  with  the  same'  subject. 

*  *  * 

Aeronautics.  The  concluding  lecture'  of  the  series  of 
Christmas  lectures  on  “Locomotion, on  the 
Earth,  through  the  Water,  and  in  the  Air,”  was  delivered 
last  week  at  the  Royal  Institution,  by  Professor  Hele-Shaw. 
The  lecture  was  plentifully  illustrated  by  lantern  slides, 
and  the  audience  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  those 
of  the  old  kind,  taken  from  crude  engravings,  with  modern 
photographic  examples.  Some  of  the  first  were  of  a  very 
quaint  kind,  and  introduced  us  to  some  remarkable  designs 
for  flying  machines,  their  chief  characteristic  being  that  by 
no  possibility  could  they  fly.  Among  the  latter  was  a  fine 
series  of  pictures  of  M.  Santos-Dumont’s  balloon  m  which 
he  succeeded  in  circumnavigating  the  Eiffel  Tower;  but 
we  were  disappointed  that  no  photograph  was  shown,  or 
even  mention  made;  of  the  machine,  in  which  Mr.  Spencer 
starting  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  sailed  over  London  last 
summer.  The  photographs  shown  of  the  soaring  ex¬ 
periments  which  have  been  conducted  by  two  or  three  in¬ 
trepid  men  were  interesting,  for  they  illustrate  the  nearest 
approach  to  flight  by  human  beings  which  has  yet  been 
made.  It  is  as  well  that  these  half-successful  attempts 
should  be  recorded  by  photography,  if  only  because  the 
pictures  may  act  as  a  timely  warning  to  those  who  think 
that  they  can  emulate  the  birds  of  the  air,  for  the  usual 
date'  of  the  man  who  tries  to  fly  is  to  have  the  most  un¬ 
pleasant  reminder  that  he  is  “  of  the  earth,  eart  y. 

*  *  * 

G'ass  It  is  now  a  generally  knowm  fact  that 

Discoloration,  glass  is  by  no  means  the  impervious  and 
unchangeable  substance  that  it  was  at  one  time  believed 
to  be.  It  is  to  a  certain  small  extent  soluble,  and  cases  are 
known  in  which  wine,  kept  in  glass  bottles  of_a  certain 
composition,  has  been  spoilt  by  the  chemical  action  set  up 
,  between  the  bottles  and  their  contents.  The  ques  ion  o 
solubility  is,  however,  one  which  is  not  likely  to  come 
finder  the  pressing  notice  of  the  photographer,  for  t  e 


re-agents  in  common  use  by  him  have  not  any  appreciable 
effect  upon  glass.  But  what  does  concern  him .  is  the 
distinct  deterioration  with  regard  to  colour  to  which  the 
glass  used  for  glazing  his  studio  is  subject.  We  can 
observe  this  change  in  other  descriptions  of  glass  besides 
that  used  for  glazing  purposes.  If  for  example  one  of  the 
globes  upon  a  gaselier  be  broken  and  replaced  by  a  new 
one,  the  difference  in  whiteness  between  the  new-comer 
an-,  the  old  lodgers  is  most  marked,  and  will  be  apparent 
for  a  long  time.  In  the  process  of  manufacture  glass 
intended  to  be  white  is  liable  to  get  a  dash  of  inconvenient 
colour  from  the  presence  of  certain  impurities  in  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  made,  and  to  counteract  this 
tendency  certain  oxidising,  or  oxygen-yielding,  materials 
are  added  to  its  constituents.  The  more  common  of  these 
are  nitre,  white  arsenic,  and  peroxide  of  manganese.  If, 
however,  an  excess  of  the  latter  material  be  employed,  the 
glass  is  apt  to  assume  a  pink  or  violet  colour.  This 
coloration  or  discoloration  may  not  be  visible  when  the 
glass  is  first  made,  but  after  exposure  for  some  time  to  day¬ 
light  it  is  noticeable.  If  the  tone  were  a  blue-violet  it  need 
not  distress  the  photographic  worker,  for  the  speed  of  his 
plates  would  not  be  affected,  but  as  the  tone  given  by  the 
manganese  is  a  red  violet  it  is  a  different  matter.  Perhaps 
some  will  find  a  compensating  advantage  in  the  coloured 
glass  acting  as  a  screen,  and  therefore  securing  a  better 
rendering  of  certain  tints;  but  most  photographers  will 
look  askance  at  any  obstruction  which  means  extra  ex¬ 
posure.  Specimens  of  glass  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
an  excess  of  manganese  has  been  employed  are  exhibited  in 
the  Vitreous  Collection  at  the  Jermyn  Street  Geological 
Museum,  and  the  visitors’  attention  is  directed  to  the  same 
peculiarity  of  tint  in  much  of  the  plate  glass  which  covers 
the  roof  of  the  building  itself. 

*  *  * 

The  Phiioso-  The'  random  thoughts  of  “  Cosmos,  ’  ex- 
pher’s  Stone  of  pressed  in  the  final  paragraph 

Photography.  of  jast  week’s  “Jottings,”  find  a 
striking  illustration  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Photographic  Association  of  Vienna,  published  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Photo  graphische  Corresponded. 
Captain  Emil  Hendrick  sent  some  interesting  specimens 
of  positive  prints  on  paper  obtained  from  positives.  The 
process  depends  upon  Lassaigne’s  discovery  in  1839,  that 
paper  prepared  with  chloride  of  silver,  blackened  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  light,  is  restored  to  its  original  colour  after  being 
brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  an  iodide  (iodide  of  cad¬ 
mium  and  iodide  of  ammonium)  and  re-exposed.  Captain 
Hendrick  made  direct  positives  in  the  camera  by  the 
Namias  process  with  permanganate  and  used  commercial 
collodio-chloride  and  gelatino-chloride  papers  as  printing 
material.  By  treating  the  paper  as  described  m  the  Las- 
saigne  process,  very  good  positives  were  obtained  by 
printing  directly  from  the  glass  positives.  By  using  the 
process,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  direct  colour 
prints  in  silver  photochloride  (silver  chloride -paper coloured 
deep  violet  by  exposure  to  light)  a  peculiar  effect  was 
observed.  The  green  was  rendered  as  reddish  orange 
and  the  print  as  a  whole  was  a  somewhat  approximate 
rendering  of  the  original  in  the  complementary  colours^ 
Captain  Hendrick  has  not  yet  succeeded  m  fixing  the 
prints,  and  he  is  continuing  his  experiments,  to  ascertain 
the  uniformities  in  the  rendering  of  the  colours  and  the 
possibilities  of  their  modulation.  In  the  absence  of  ay 
light  action,  the  ground  colour  of  the  print 
remains  unchanged.  Erom  this  description  it  appears  that 
a  species  of  colour  negative  is  obtained  from  a 
tive,  or,  to  describe  it  rather  more  accurately,  the  origin 
is  reproduced  in  approximate  complementary  colours.  This 
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suggest  the  basis  of  a  process  of  photography  in  natural 
colours,  as  simple  as  the  present  monochromatic  process, 
it  it  may  be  so  termed.  In  other  words,  a  negative  in  com¬ 
plementary  colours  produced  in  the  camera  and  positive 
colour  photographs  printed  on  paper. 

*  *  * 

wtth 'cJhlorlcfe  ^not^eir  veiT  interesting  communication 
of  Gold.  was  a^so'  made  at  the  same  meeting  of 

-p.  tj  tt-  „  Photographic  Association  of  Vienna. 

L»r.  H.  Horn  oik  a,  of  the  Photochemical  Laboratory  attached 
to  the  works  of  Meister,  Lucius,  and  Briining,  Hochst 
a/M.,  reported  that  he  had  succeeded  in  developing  the 
latent  image  on  gelatino-bromide  and  gelatino-chloride  of 
silver  with  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  He  had, 
however,  been  particularly  successful  with  P.O.P.  paper’ 
The  strength  of  the  solution  was  1  in  1,000.  The  process 
appears  to  be  very  slow,  as  it  required  fifteen  hours  to 
develop  a  gelatino-bromide  plate.  For  retention  of  the 
punty  of  the  high  lights  in  developing  printing-out  papers, 
it  is  desirable  to  add  phosphoric  acid  to  the>  solution;  Con¬ 
cerning  P.O.P.  prints,  it  was  said  that  an  exposure  of  15 
to  20  seconds  to  daylight  was  sufficient.  After  washing, 
the  exposed  paper  is  transferred  to  the  bath  of  chloride  oi 
gold,  acidified  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  print  of  very 
fine  bluet-violet,  colour  may  be  obtained  in  two  or  three 
hours.  A  specimen  print  was  sent  to  the  Association  and 
excited  considerable  interest.  As  there  is  a  prevalent 
opinion  that  developed  prints  are  more  stable  than  those 
obtained  by  toning  an  image  produced  by  the  direct  action 
of  light,  may  not  such  a  process  as  that  of  Dr.  Homolka 
be  of  service  in  improving  the  stability  of  silver  prints  ? 

*  *  * 

Katatype.  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  process 

of  which  Dr.  Ostwald,  Professor  of  Phy¬ 
sical  Chemistry  at  Leipsic  University,  and  Dr.  Oscar 
Cross,  are  the  originators.  It,  has  been  described  as  a 
photographic  process  independent  of  the  action  of  light; 
but  this  is  a  misnomer.  Certain  substances  are  used  which 
produce  chemical  effects  resembling  those  obtained  by 
photography.  The  best  of  these  are  platinum  and  silver. 
According  to  the  Photographische  Correspondent  the  process 
appears  to  depend  upon  the  so-called  catalytic  action  of 
finely  divided  platinum  and  silver,  which  have  the  property 
of  chemically  decomposing  certain  substances  by  contact. 

If  a  platinised  photographic  print  be  saturated  with  such 
substances  (as,  for  instance,  peroxide  of  hydrogen),  the 
image  will  decompose  the  latter  by ‘catalysis,  whilst  those 
parts  free  from  platinum  will  remain  unaffected.  Con¬ 
sequently,  by  bringing  suitably  prepared  paper  into  con¬ 
tact  with  platinum  and  silver  prints,  copies  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  chemical  action  without  exposure  to  light.  The 
process  is  of  considerable  interest,  and  if  stable  prints  of 
true  gradation  can  be  produced  in  such  a  manner,  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  our  printing  methods  may  follow.  We  have  not 
seen  any  of  these  prints,  and  the  paragraph  from  which  we 
quote  does  not  express  any  opinion  upon  their  quality, 
which  is  rather  significant. 

*  *  * 

The  Combined  This  subject  has  been  a  convenient  bone 

F^xi nts*  Bath  °f  contention  for  a  considerable  time  at 
one  of  the  London  photographic  societies. 
Opinions  remain  divided,  and  probably  the  topic  will  be 
discussed  again  and  again  with  the  same  satisfactory  re¬ 
sult.  For  the  information  of  those)  who  are  content  to 
use  the  bath,  and  wish  to  have  it  in  a  convenient,  portable 
form,  we  may  say  that  it  is  now  being  planed  on  thei  market 
as  a  species  of  stationery.  The  Chemische  Fabrik  Helfen- 
berg  has  adopted  the  plan  of  saturating  thick  blotting 


paper  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  bath.  All  one  ha* 
to  do  is  to  take  a  piece  of  this  paper  of  corresponding  size 
to  the  print,  immerse  it  in  water,  lay  the  print  in  the  dish 
and  rock  it  till  the  desired  tone  is  reached.  Perhaps  this 
new  form  of  keeping  the  bath  will  give  rise  to  a  few  more 
evenings’  debate  as  well  as  opportunities  for  demonstration 
The  new  preparation  is  an  eminently  practical  one  and 
offers  the  amateur  fresh  facilities  for  easy  manipulation 
combined  with  portability.  It  also  tends  to  prevent  that 
abuse  of  commercial  toning  solutions  to  which  amateur* 
are  so  prone.  We  refer  to  the  repeated  use  of  the  bath 
for  any  number  of  prints,  regardless  of  the  quantity  of 
gold,  which  may  be  left  in  the  solution. 

*  *  * 

of^Soda Cetate  A. sllort  time  ago  we  drew  attention  to 
this  salt  as  a  valuable  substitute  for 
ammonia,  or  other  alkalis,  in  the  “  pyro  ”  developer.  It 
has  been  introduced  commercially  by  the  firm  of  Meister, 
Lucius,  and  Briining,  Hdclist  a/M.,  in  a  20  percent,  solution 
unjdejrl.  the  name*  of  Pinakol  Salt  N,”  and  tliew  now  recom¬ 
mend  it  also  as  a  substitute  for  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  com¬ 
pounding  the  well-known  Farmer  reducer,  xu  should beused 
for  this  purpose  in  the  proportion  qf  100  c.c.  of  Pinakol 
salt  to  5  grammes  of  ferri-cyauide  of  potassium.  This 
constitutes  a  stock  solution,  which  should  be  diluted  for 
use  with  5  to  10  parts  of  water.  The  advantage  of  using 
Pinakol  salt  lies  in  the  stability  of  the  bath,  which  keeps 
well  and  may  be  used  repeatedly  until  its  strength  is 
exhausted.  The  process  of  reduction  proceeds  rapidly 
and  is  best  judged  by  transmitted  light.  As  soon  as  the 
correct  density  has  been  reached,  the  negative  should  be 
raised  and  placed  in  an  acid-fixing  bath,  which  clears  it 
and  gives  a  deep  brownish  black  tone  to  the  image.  If 
necessary,  the  negative  may  be  re-intensified  with  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury,  but  instead  of  ammonia,  or  sulphite 
of  soda,  the  stock  solution  of  Pinakol  salt  diluted  with 
five  times  the  quantity  of  water,  may  be  used  to  blacken 
the  image  after  the  negative^  is  taken  from  the  bichloride 
solution. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  “Standard,”  writing  one  day  last 
week,  says  the  Paris  Municipal  Council  has  just  voted  a  credit  of  three 
thousand  francs  for  the  creation  of  a  Municipal  Bureau  of  scientific 
information  for  foreigners.  Paris  is  annually  visited  by  numerous 
foreign  scientists,  professors,  and  doctors.  Many  of  them  are  desirous 
of  making  professional  inquiries  or  studies ;  but  as  they  visit  the 
capital  at  holiday  periods,  the  heads,  or  competent  persons  connected 
with  the  various  departments,  museums,  collections,  libraries,  etc.,  are 
often  away.  These  gentlemen  are  thus  deprived  of  opportunities  of 
studying  French  scientific  methods,  and  it  is  to  remove  these  difficulties 
that  the  Bureau  will  be  created.  A  competent  linguist  will  be  placed 
in  charge  of  it,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  reply,  verbally  or  by  letter,  to 
the  inquiries  which  may  be  made  by  foreign  scientists  and  others. 

The  South  London  Photographic  Society’s  fourteenth  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  Public  Baths,  Church  Street,  Camberwell. 
S.E.,  on  Saturday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  7th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  March,  1903,’ 
and  will  be  opened  by  the  Mayor  of  Camberwell,  Mr.  C.  Goddard  Clarke! 
L.C.C. ,  J.P.  The  following  are  the  open  classes: — H,  portraiture; 
J,  architecture;  K,  landscape;  L,  lantern  slides  (sets  of  four);  Mr 
stereoscopic  slides  (sets  of  four).  The  silver  and  bronze  medals  com¬ 
peted  for  in  the  above  classes  will  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judges.  The  judges  will  be  Messrs.  H.  W.  Bennett,  F.R.P.S.  ; 

J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  J.  A.  Sinclair,  F.R.P.S.  Entry 
forms  and  further  information  respecting  the  exhibition  can  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  W.  Calder  Marshall,  F.C.A.,  Hon.  Sec.,  41,  Glenton  Road. 
Lee,  S.E.  The  Hon.  Sec.  writes  us  :  — “  I  have  posted  over  two  thou¬ 
sand  forms  to  various  applicants  and  others,  and  as  I  still  have  a  few 
forms  over,  I  shall  be  pleased  to1  forward  one  to  anv  of  your  readers 
who  will  send  me  a  post-card  to  that  effect.”  ■*  A 
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PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR.  i  ; 

>;;/  if.f'.'d  'MX)  ■  t  I 

7e  have  recently  had  an  interview  with  a  professional 
hotographer,  who  expounded  his  views  on  the  relationship 
etween  amateur  and  “  pro  ”  in  a  direction  that  we  con- 
id  er  worth  while  bringing  before  our  readers,  especially 
t  a  period  when  an  almost  universal  consensus  of  opinion 
epresents  professional  photography  as  being  at  a  very 
nw  business  ebb,  and  when,  consequently,  its  exponents 
re  inclined  to  lay  part  of  the  blame  on  the  amateur, 
’hat  a  strong  feeling  does  exist  in  the  minds  of  some 
wners  of  studios  against  the  amateur  does  not  admit  of 
ispute ;  the  point  to  determine  is  whether  it  has  any 
ustification  or  not.  At  the  outset  it  will  be  desirable  to 
imit  the  use  of  the  word  to  what  we  may  term  its  ordinary 
ignification.  Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the  man 

/hose  visiting  card  was  inscribed  “  Mr.  - ,  amateur 

hotographer,”  and  who  touted  for  orders.  It  need 
carcely  be  said  that  we  do  not  include  photographers 
f  his  calibre  under  the  term,  as  he  would  be  a  bona  fide 
irofessional,  and  would  do  perhaps  as  little,  or  as  much, 
larm,  and  no  more,  than  if  he  had  run  a  studio  on  his 
iwn  account  with  his  name  over  the  door.  No,  our 
msiness  at  present  is  with  the  camera  user  who  employs 
lis  instrument  as  a  minister  to  a  hobby,  though  he  may 
ccas-ionally  sell  prints  from  his  negatives,  either  for  a 
ittle  pocket  money  or  to  help  to  cover  expenses  or  to 
blige  a  friend.  Do  these  workers  do  any  harm  or  not 
o  those  who'  own  studios  and  work  in  them  for  their 
ally  bread?  In  this  argument  it  must  ever  be  borne 
a  mind  that  what  photographic  technique  is  at  the  present 
lay  is  due  mainly  to-  the  amateur.  The  modern  dry-plate 
s  exclusively  the  invention,  of  amateurs ;  the  dry-plate 
>f  old- — the  T'aupenot,  the-  oxymel,  the  Fothergill,  and  its 
ongeners,  were  all  the  outcome  of  amateur  experiment, 
/hil©  the  system  of  alkaline  development  will  always  be 
inked  with  the  name  of  Major  Russell.  The  position 
a, ken  by  the  objectors  is  that  it  is  just  to  gain  a  livelihood 
rom  the  fruits  of  the  amateur’s  brains ;  but  that  it  is 
ot  just  for  the  latter  to  do-  anything  whatever  that  is 
alculated  to  lessen  the  extent  of  that  livelihood.  As  a 
uestion  of  ethics  there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions  as 
a  the  fallacy  of  such  argument.  To  bring  matters  to  a 
oint  as  to  their  present  bearing,  however,  here  is  what 
ur  interlocutor  said: — “I  admit  I  can  trace  losses  to 
mateurs  taking  wedding  groups  and  cricket  and  football 
earns,  etc.,  which  I  should  have  taken  if  he  or  his  like 
ad  not  been  available  ;  but,  bad  as  business  is,  I  think 
jhe  amount  so  lost  is  inconsiderable  compared  with  the 
/hole  business,  and  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
ood  the  amateur  does  by  showing  appreciation  of  my 
/urk.  The  more  skilful  the  photographer,  the  less  he 
Las  to  fear  from  the  amateur.  When  an  amateur  first 
tarts  he  has  an  idea  that  when  he  has  had  a  lesson  or  two, 
nd  so  long  as  he  does  not  mind  staining  his  fingers,  the 
est  is  something  like  turning  a  handle — grinding  pictures 
ut.  Then,  when,  after  spending  a  lot  of  money  and  time, 
nd  finding  it  hard  work  to  get  one  good  photograph  out 
f  twenty,  he  has  a  deal  more  respect  for  me  and  my  fellows 
who  must  get  twenty  out  of  twenty  or  sink),  than  ever 
ie  had  before  ;  and  besides,  he  begins  to  learn  not  only 
he  difficulty  of  taking  a  good  photograph,  but  the  diffe-r- 
nce  between  good  work  and  trash.  No  doubt  he  will 
lake  himself  felt  by  the  second  and  third  rate  worker  ; 
ut  because  a  man  buys  a  camera  and  etceteras,  and  opens 
studio,  is  it  to  be  understood  that  he  at  once  becomes 
eized  with  a  right  to  warn  off  what  he.  calls  trespassers, 
aen  who  can  easily  do-  better  work  than  himself?  Be* 
ause  a  man  starts  a  business,  a  knowledge  of  which  he 
acked  up  in  a  few  spare  half-hours,  does  he  expect  that 


everyone  not  in  the.  business  must  kow-tow  to  him  and 
help  him  to-  prosper?  It  is  men  of  this  stamp,  not  the 
amateur,  who*  is  doing  us  harm,  men  who  cannot  take  a 
decent  negative  to-  save  their  lives,  and  who,  because  they 
think  they  must  live,  cut  prices  and  do  their  level  best 
to  bring  photography  down  to  their  own  gross  level.  Fair, 
honest  competition  is  just,  and  it  must  be  looked  for  in 
every  business ;  but  this  is  not  fair.  The  fatal  facility 
of  modern  photograph-making  renders  it  possible,  and  I 
wish  that  iSayce  and  Bolton  with  their  emulsions  had 
never  been  born.  A  neat  and  clever  man  had  an  advantage 
before  then ;  now,  when  every  errand-boy  has  a  camera 
and  can  take  a  negative  after  one  lesson,  the  whole  thing 
promises  to  go  to-  the  dogs.” 

We  have  given  as  nearly  as  possible  the  actual  words 
used,  and  they  evidently  contain  the  germs  of  truth,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  reasonableness  combined  with  much 
extravagance.  In  support  of  his  views  about  the  help 
versus  hindrance  of  the  amateur,  he  gave  us  a  personal 
experience.  An  old  client  of  his  residing  at  a  distance 
asked  him  one  day  if  he  remembered  how  he — the  amateur 
— first  started  coming  to  him.  “No;  he  had  forgotten.” 
“  Well,  a  good  many  years  ago  I  wanted  some  plates 
changing,  and  did  not  car© 'to  come  to  a  swell  place  like 

yours,  so  I  went  to  - ■;  he  was  so  rude  in  his  refusal 

that  I  thought  you  could  not  be  worse,  and  I  asked  you. 
You  were  so  ready  and  obliging  that  I  determined  to  put 
all  the  business  in  your  way  that  I  could,  and  you  know 
how  many  friends  I  have  brought  to  be  photographed.” 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  a  grain  of  practice  is  worth 
a  bushel  of  theory,  and  here  we  have  an  object-lesson 
bearing  out  a  great  deal  of  what  the  gentleman  whose 
opinion  we  have  so  fully  quoted  uttered.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there:  are  amateurs  and 
amateurs,  and  the  meannesses  that  are  to  be  found  among 
a  few  members  of  every  community  are  not  to  be  ex¬ 
tirpated  by  becoming  an  amateur  photographer.  Another 
professional  of  our  acquaintance  has  a  pronounced  bias 
against  the  amateur  which  we  believe  to  be  founded  upon  a 
single  experience.  One  came:  into  his  studio  and  asked 
if  he  could  change  his  plates  in  an  hour  or  two.  “  Yes, 
I  have  a  small  dark  room  downstairs  that  you  can  make 
use  of ;  I  can’t  let  you  into-  my  usual  room ;  I  am  too 
busy.”  “  By  the  by,  what  will  you  charge  me  for  a  dozen 
cabinets?”  “A  guinea.”  “Oh,  I  say,  that  is  too  much; 
you  see  I  know  how  much  they  cost.”  The  man  never 
turned  up  again.  Our  friend  was  certain  that  it  was  be¬ 
cause  he  saw  he  would  have  no  chance  of  picking  up  any 
wrinkles,  and  that  the  original  request  was  a  bogus  one 
with  no  other  object.  Granted  it  were,  the  case:  was  only 
a  single  one,  and  he  should  not  have  banned  the  rest 
for  the  fault  of  one.  We  have  found  the  chief  complaint 
against  amateurs  who  have  been  permitted  access  to  dark¬ 
rooms  is  their  general  untidiness,  and  the  way  they  mess 
about  and  leave  everything  dirty  that  they  use.  We  are 
afraid  that  this  complaint  may  be  urged  against  others 
besides  amateurs ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the-  latter,  who  are 
concerned,  may  take  the-  hint  and  try  to  mend  their  ways. 
There  is,  we  are  glad  to  see,  a  growing  tendency  for  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  hold  out  the-  hand  of  fellowship  to  the 
amateur.  May  such  feeling  continue  to  grow  to  their 
mutual  benefit  and  the  advancement  of  the-  status  of 
photography. 

- - ♦ - 

Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  recently  sold  one-  of  his  photographs  to  a-  lady 
for  £100,  which  sum  he  has  handed  over  to  the  Actors’  Orphanage 
Fund.  Record  prioeis  once  established”,  it  only  remains  for  them  to  be 
broken,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  Orphanage  Fund  benefiting  by  large 
amounts  obtained  by  other  popular  a-cto-r-managers  by  similar  means 
—“The  Stage.” 
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THE  NEW  PATENTS  ACT. 

Chapter  34. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  with  reference  to  Applications  for 
Patents  and  Compulsory  Licences,  and  other  matters 
connected  therewith.  [18th  December,  1902.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  :  — 

1. — (1)  Where  an  application  for  a  patent  has  been  made 
and  a  complete  specification  has  been  deposited  by  the  applicant, 
the  examiner  shall  forthwith,  in  addition  to  the  inquiries  which 
he  is  directed  to  make  by  the  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade 
Marks  Act,  1883  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  principal  Act), 
make  a  further  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  invention  claimed  has  been  wholly  or  in  part 
claimed  or  described  in  any  specification  (other  than  a  pro¬ 
visional  specification  not  followed  by  a  complete  specification) 
published  before  the  date  of  the  application,  and  deposited 
pursuant  to  any  application  for  a  patent  made  in  the  United 
Kingdom  within  fifty  years  next  before  the  date  of  the  applica¬ 
tion. 

(2)  If  on  investigation  it  appears  that  the  invention  has  been 
wholly  or  in  part  claimed  or  described  in  any  such  specification, 
the  applicant  shall  be  informed  thereof,  and  the  applicant  may, 
within  such  time  as  may  be  prescribed,  amend  his  specification, 
and  the  amended  specification  shall  be  investigated  in  like 
manner  as  the  original  specification. 

(3)  The  examiner  shall  report  to  the  comptroller  the  result  of 
his  investigations  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
direct. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  subsection  five  of  section  nine  of  the 
principal  Act,  as  amended  by  any  subsequent  enactment,  shall 
apply  to  reports  under  this  section. 

(5)  If  the  comptroller  is  satisfied  that  no  objection  exists 
to  the  specification  on  the  ground  that  the  invention  claimed 
thereby  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  claimed  or  described  in  a 
previous  specification  as  before  mentioned,  he  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  lawful  ground  of  objection,  accept  the 
specification. 

(6)  If  the  comptroller  is  net  so  satisfied,  he  shall,  after  hearing 
the  applicant,  and  unless  the  objection  be  removed  bv  amending 
the  specification  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  comptroller,  determine 
whether  a  reference  to  any,  and,  if  so,  what,  prior  specifications 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  specification  by  way  of  notice  to  the 
public. 

(7)  An  appeal  shall  lie  from  the  decision  of  the  comptroller 
under  this  section  to  the  law  officer. 

(8)  Section  eight  of  the  principal  Act  and  section  three  of  the 
Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  (Amendment)  Act,  1885 
(which  regulate  the  time  for  depositing  a  complete  specification), 
shall  have  effect  as  if  references  therein  to  the  period  of  nine 
months  were  references  to  the  period  of  six  months. 

(9)  The  investigations  and  reports  required  by  this  section 
shall  not  be  held  in  any  way  to  guarantee  the  validity  of  any 
patent,  and  no  liability  shall  be  incurred  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  any  officer  thereof  by  reason  of,  or  in  connexion  with, 
any  such  investigation  or  report,  or  any  proceeding  consequent 
thereon. 

(10)  The  Board  of  Trade,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury, 
may  prescribe  an  additional  fee  not  exceeding  one  pound  in 
respect  of  the  investigation  mentioned  in  this  section,  which 
shall  be  payable  on  the  sealing  of  the  patent. 

(11)  This  section  shall  come  into  operation  at  such  date  as 
the  Board  of  Trade  may  by  order  direct,  and  shall  apply  only 


to  applications  made  after  that  date,  and  the  order  ehall  b 
laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

2.  An  invention  coveied  by  any  patent  granted  on  an  applies 
tion  to  which  section  one  of  this  Act  applies  shall  not  be  defined > 
to  have  been  anticipated  by  reason  only  of  its  publication  it 
a  specification  deposited  pursuant  to  an  application  made  ir 
the  United  Kingdom  not  less  than  fifty  years  before  the  dafc 
of  the  application  for  a  patent  therefor,  or  of  its  publication  ii 
a  provisional  specification  of  any  date  not  followed  by  a  com  | 
plete  specification. 

3.  Section  twenty-two  of  the  principal  Act  (relating  to  tlu 
grant  of  compulsory  licences  by  the  Board  of  Trade)  is  herebj 
repealed,  and  the  following  provisions  shall  be  substituted 
therefor  :  — 

(1)  Any  person  interested  may  present  a  petition  to  the  Boar;: 
of  Trade  alleging  that  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  public ! 
with  respect  to  a  patented  invention  have  not  been  satisfied,  and 
praying  for  the  grant  of  a  compulsory  licence,  or,  in  the  alterna 
tive,  for  the  revocation  of  the  patent  ; 

(2)  The  Board  of  Trade  shall  consider  the  petition,  and  ii 
the  parties  do  not  come  to  an  arrangement  between  themselves, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  if  satisfied  that  a  prime!  facie  case  lias 
been  made  out,  shall  refer  the  petition  to  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  cf  the  Privy  Council,  and,  if  the  Board  are  not  so  satis 
tied,  they  may  dismiss  the  petition  ; 

(3)  Where  any  such  petition  is  referred  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction! 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  that  the  reasonable  requirements  ol 
the  public  with  reference  to  the  patented  invention  have  not 
been  satisfied,  the  patentee  may  be  ordered  by  an  Order  in 
Council  to  grant  licences  on  such  terms  as  the  said  Committed 
may  think  just,  or,  if  the  Judicial  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  public  will  not  bfj 
satisfied  by  the  grant  of  licences,  the  patent  may  be  revoked 
by  Order  in  Council ; 

Provided  that  no  order  of  revocation  shall  be  made  before 
the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  patent,  or 
the  patentee  gives  satisfactory  reasons  for  his  default ; 

(4)  On  the  hearing  of  any  petition  under  this  section  tin 
patentee  and  any  person  claiming  an  interest  in  the  patent  af 
exclusive  licensee  or  otherwise,  shall  be  made  parties  to  th» 
proceeding,  and  the  law  officer  or  such  other  counsel  as  In 
may  appoint  shall  be  entitled  to  appear  and  be  heard  ; 

(5)  If  ii/  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Judicial  Committ1  < 
that  the  patent  is  worked  or  that  the  patented  article  is  manu 
factored  exclusively  or  mainly  outside  the  United  Kingdom 
then,  unless  the  patentee  can  show  that  the  reasonable  requir 
ments  of  the  public  have  been  satisfied,  the  petitioner  sha 
be  entitled  either  to  an  order  for  a  compulsory  licence,  oi 
subject  to  the  above  proviso,  to  an  order  for  the  revocation  < 
the  patent ; 

(6)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  reasonable  require 
ments  of  the  public  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  been  satisfice 
if,  by  reason  of  the  default  of  the  patentee  to  work  his  paten 
or  to  manufacture  the  patented  article  in  the  United  Kingdon 
to  an  adequate  extent,  or  to  grant  licences  on  reasonable  terms 
(a)  any  existing  industry  <  r  the  establishment  of  any  nev 
industry  is  unfairly  prejudiced,  or  ( b )  the  demand  for  th> 
patented  article  is  not  reasonably  met ; 

(7)  An  Older  in  Council  directing  the  grant  of  any  licenct 
under  this  section  shall,  without  prejudice  to  any  other  methot 
of  enforcement,  operate  as  if  it  were  embodied  in  a  deed  grantin- 
a  licence,  and  made  between  the  parties  to  the  proceeding  ; 

(8)  His  Majesty  in  Council  may  make  rules  of  procedure  anc 
practice  for  regulating  proceedings  before  the  Judicial  Com 
mittee  under  this  section,  and,  subject  thereto,  such  proceeding 
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•hall  be  regulated  according  to  the  existing  procedure  and 
Dractice  in  patent  matters.  Any  Order  in  Council  or  any  order 
nade  by  the  Judicial  Committee  under  this  Act  may  be  en- 
orced  by  the  High  Court  as  if  it  were  an  order  of  the  High 
lourt ; 

(9)  The  costs  of  and  incidental  to  all  proceedings  under  this 
section  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  but 
n  awarding  costs  on  any  application  for  the  grant  of  a  licence 
he  Judicial  Committee  may  have  regard  to  any  previous  request 
or,  or  offer  of,  a  licence  made  either  before  or  after  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Committee  ; 

(10)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  three  members  of  the 
fudicial  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  ; 

(11)  This  section  shall  apply  to  patents  granted  before  as  well 
s  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act. 

4.  In  subsection  four  of  section  eighty-two  of  the  principal 
let  (which  relates  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
omptroller  by  other  officers  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Bade)  the  words  “  in  his  absence  ”  shall  be  repealed.  - 

5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Patents  Act,  1902,  and  may 
>e  cited  and  shall  be  construed  as  one  with  the  Patents,  Designs, 
nd  Trade  Marks  Acts,  1883  to  1901. 

- - - . — ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  GEOLOGICAL  INTEREST  IN  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

[The  following  are  Extracts  from  the  thirteenth  report  of  the  committee.] 

The  committee  have  to  report  that  during  the  year  412  new 
holographs  have  been  received,  bringing  the  total  number  in 
he  collection  to  3,308.  This  is  the  largest  number  of  new 
hotographs  ever  recorded  in  a  single  year,  and  the  annual 
verage  number  of  photographs  recorded  for  each  of  the 
hirteen  years  of  thb  Committee’s  existence  now  reaches  254. 

The  usual  geographical  scheme  is  appended.  There  are  no 
ew  counties  in  the  list,  but  the  following  are  now  very  well 
^presented  : — Cumberland,  Devon,  Gloucester,  Leicester,  Som- 
rset,  and  Westmorland,  while  Suffolk,  Glamorgan,  Banff, 
ermanagh,  and  Sligo  are  beginning  to  be  better  illustrated, 
here  are,  however,  several  counties,  many  of  them  mentioned 
i  previous  reports,  still  entirely  unrepresented  in  the 
Dllection. 

Several  improvements  are  noticeable  in  this  year’s  accessions, 
a  the  first  place,  instead  of  isolated  photographs  the  Committee 
re  receiving  an  increasing  proportion  of  groups,  each  illus- 
'ating  some  special  point,  some  defined  area,  or  some  par- 
cular  piece  of  work.  Thus  Mr.  Bingley  sends  a  series 
lustrating  Professor  Kendall’s  work  on  the  Glaciation  of  the 
leveland  Hills,  recently  published  by  the  Geological  Society, 
fe  also  continues  his  Yorkshire  Coast  series  and  those  from 
le  Magnesian  Limestone  district.  Mr.  A.  S.  Reid’s  set  shows 
le  development  of  joint-caves  by  marine  denudation.  Charn- 
ood  Forest  is  the  subject  of  most  useful  sets  by  Dr.  Meadows, 
tr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Hodson,  Mr.  Coomarasiwamy,  and  Mr.  Levi, 
he  Geologists’  Association  excursions  have  also  produced  a 
ower  series  by  Mr.  Coomaraswamy  and  numerous  isolated 
rints  by  himself  and  other  geologists.  Professor  Reynolds 
mds  sets  taken  along  a  new  railway  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
roups  from  South  Devon,  Gloucestershire,  and  Somerset. 

The  Croydon  Scientific  and  Natural  History  Society,  through 
[r.  Robarts,  continues  its  illustrations  of  local  geology,  a  work 
hich  in  future  will  presumably  be  carried  on  by  the  recently 
laugurated  county  survey  of  Surrey  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
hilosophical  Society  of  the  University  of  Durham  also  sends, 
irough  Mr.  D.  Woolacott,  photographs  in  continuation  of  its 
)rmer  work  in  its  county. 


Mr.  Welch  is  continuing  his  admirable  task  of  illustrating 
Irish  geological  features,  and  sends  beautiful  sets  of  platino- 
types  from  Antrim,  Donegal,  Down,  Dublin,  Fermanagh,  and 
Sligo.  Mr.  Watson  contributes  well-taken  illustrations  of 
Carboniferous  trees. 

In  the  second  place,  an  increasing  number  of  photographs 
are  now  so  well  taken  and  from  such  advantageous  points  of 
view,  that  they  tell  their  own  story,  and  depend  much  less 
on  description  than  hitherto. 

Again,  the  photographs  are  oi  a  more  serious  geological 
character  than  ever  before,  and,  although  many  of  them  are 
pretty  pictures  as  well,  they  illustrate  important  and  typical 
geological  phenomena  and  features  really  worthy  of  record. 
In  some  cases  new  discoveries  and  facts  very  difficult  of 
portrayal  are  attempted,  and  with  considerable  success. 

Lastly,  unusual  care  has  been  taken  in  the  descriptions ; 
and  although  these  undoubtedly  impose  a  tax  on  the  photo¬ 
graphers’  time  and  patience,  they  add  very  greatly  to  the 
permanent  value  of  the  photographs. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  sets  specified  above,  especial  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  following  :• — Messrs,  G.  Y.  and  H. 
Preston’s  and  Mr.  Reid’s  Cornish  Raised  Beaches,  Mr.  Wrench’s 
examples  of  glaciation  in  Derbyshire,  Mr.  Monckton’s  sets 
from  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Robinson’s 
pretty  set  from  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  Metcalf’s  very  choice  trio 
from  Antrim. 

To  all  the  gentlemen  mentioned  above  the  very  best  thanks 
of  the  Committee  are  due',  and  also-  to  the  following,  who  have 
helped  by  contributions  and  other  assistance  :  — Mr.  E.  Pierce, 
Mr.  Wheen,  Mr.  C.  H.  Topham,  Mr.  J.  H.  Baldock,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Fearnsides,  Mr.  G.  T.  Atchison,  Mr.  W.  J.  Forrest, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Watson,  Mr.  J.  Barrowman,  Mr.  W.  H.  Beeby, 
and  Miss  M.  K.  Andrews. 

The  Committee  would  be  glad  if  all  contributors  would  make 
use  of  local  numbers  as  a  key  to  their  photographs.  The 
method  has  several  advantages.  In  addition  to  being  a  means 
of  identification  by  the  Secretary,  it  enables  contributors  to 
recognise  their  prints  in  the  list  and  to  affix  the  B.A.  number 
to  their  negatives.  Also,  if  the  number  is  placed  right  way 
up  on  the  photograph,  it  affords  a  useful  and  sometimes  needed 
guide  in  mounting  it.  But  it  has  a  further  use,  which  is  much 
more  appreciable  now  that  the  collection  and  accessions  are  so 
large,  and  that  less  accessible  and  less  known  districts  are 
being  photographed  ;  by  grouping  his  numbers  the  contributor 
can  help  the  Committee  in  the  difficult  task  of  grouping  the 
prints  for  mounting,  a  most  important  thing  when  large  series 
have  to  be  dealt  with  from  a  district  not  personally  known 
to  the  Secretary  or  his  friends. 

Although  a  few  photographs  and  slides  for  the  duplicate 
series  have  been  received  during  the  year,  notice  of  them  is 
withheld  for  the  present. 

The  duplicate  collection  has  been  sent  to  natural  history 
societdies  at  the  following  places: — Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Croydon,  Belfast,  and  Leeds. 

The  first  issue  of  the  pubfished  series  of  geological  photo¬ 
graphs  has  now  reached  the  subscribers.  Twenty-two  prints 
and  slides  taken  from  negatives  lent  by  thirteen  contributors 
have  been  issued,  accompanied  By  printed  descriptions  written 
by  fourteen  geologists.  To  contributors  and  subscribers  the 
Committee  wish  to  give  their  best  thanks.  The  Secretary  has 
received  many  kindly  expressions  of  satisfaction  from  the 
subscribers,  among  whom  are  many  foreigners  living  all  over 
the  world. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  second  issue  will  be  complete  within 
this  year,  as  the  selection  has  already  been  made  and  some 
of  the  work  is  in  hand. 

Applications  by  local  societies  for  the  loar  of  the  duplicate 
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collection  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary.  Either  prints  or 
slides,  or  both,  can  be  lent,  with  a  descriptive  account  of  the 
slides.  The  carriage  and  the  making  good  of  any  damage  to 
slides  or  prints  are  expenses  borne  by  the  borrowing  society. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  they  be  reappointed,  with 
a  small  grant,  and  that  Professor  S.  H.  Reynolds,  Mr.  A.  K. 
Coomaraswamy,  and  Mr.  J.  St.  J.  Phillips  be  added  to  their 
number. 

The  thirteenth  list  of  geological  photographs  contains  the 
geological  photographs  which  have  been  received  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Committee  since  the  publication  of  the  last  report. 
Photographers  are  asked  to  affix  the  registered  numbers,  as 
given  below,  to  their  negatives  for  convenience  of  future 
reference.  Their  own  numbers  are  added  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  do  so. 

Copies  of  photographs  desired  can,  in  most  instances,  be 
obtained  from  the  photographer  direct,  or  from  the  officers  of 
the  local  society  under  whose  auspices  the  views  were  taken. 

The  price  at  which  copies  may  be  obtained  depends  on  the 
size  cf  the  print  and  on  local  circumstances  over  which  the 
Committee  have  no  control. 

The  Committee  do  not  assume  the  copyright  of  any  photo¬ 
graphs  included  in  this  list.  Inquiries  respecting  photographs, 
and  applications  for  permission  to  reproduce  them,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  photographers  direct.  It  is  recommended  that 
wherever  the  negative  is  suitable,  the  print  be  made  by  the 
cold-bath  platinotype  process. 

The  very  best-  photographs  lose  half  their  utility,  and  all 
their  value  as  documentary  evidence,  unless  accurately 
described  ;  and  the  Secretary  would  be  grateful  if,  whenever 
possible,  such  explanatory  details  as  can  be  given  were  written 
on  the  forms  supplied  for  the  purpose,  and  not  on  the  back 
of  the  photograph  or  elsewhere.  Much  labour,  and  error  of 
transcription  would  thereby  be  saved.  It  is  well,  also,  to  use 
a  permanent  ink  for  this  purpose.  A  local  number  by  which 
the  print  and  negative  can  be  recognised  should  be  written 
on  the  back  of  the  photograph  and  on  the  top  right-hand 
corner  of  the  form. 

Copies  of  photographs  should  be  sent  unmounted  to  W.  W. 
Watts,  The  University,  Birmingham,  and  forms  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from.  him. 


ON  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  A  6  1-4  INCH  BINOCULAR 

TELESCOPE. 

[Reprinted  from  “Popular  Astronomy.”] 

Some  time  ago  (“  Popular  Astronomy,”  No.  18,  April,  1895),  the 
writer  gave  a  brief  account  of  a  binocular  telescope  with,  object 
glasses  of  6). in.  aperture  which  had  just  been  made  by  Alvan 
Clark  and  Sons,  and  promised  to  report  upon  its  performance. 
I  believe  that  no  twin  telescope  of  this  size,  in  which  the 
utmost  optical  perfection  was  aimed  at,  has  hitherto  been  made, 
and  I  have  applied  it  to  the  observation  of  some  of  the  most 
minute  and  difficult  objects  with  an  interest  that  has  grown 
with  the  opportunities  for  use  aft'oided  by  this  most  disappoint¬ 
ing  climate.  For  various  reasons  I  have  not  had  so  many 
opportunities  for  trial  and  use  as  I  hoped  for  ;  the  delay  in 
reporting  has  not  been  caused  by  want  of  success  in  performance. 
My  previous  belief  in  the  advantages  of  binocular  vision  with 
the  largest  instruments  to  which  it  can  be  practically  applied, 
for  celestial  as  well  as  terrestrial  use,  has  been  fully  confirmed 
by  this  telescope,  and  the  pleasure  afforded  by  its  use  has  far 
exceeded  that  which  I  have  derived  from  observations  with 
any  other  instrument  which  I  have  possessed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  desirability  of  em¬ 
ploying  both  eyes  whenever  possible,  in  telescopic  vision  ;  every¬ 
one  recognises  the  advantage  in  small  glasses ;  I  think  that 


almost  any  experienced  observer  with  single  instruments  would  I 
find  it  difficult  to  suppress  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  plea  | 
sure  at  the  first  view  of  a  terrestrial  picture  or  of  the  moon  ' 
or  planets  with  this  binocular  under  favourable  conditions.  I  lie 
reasons  are  :  the  object  observed  seems  large  r  and  nean  r, 
the  atmospheric  tremors  are  reduced,  so  that  definition  is 
better  and  faint  detail  is  more  certain,  while  vision  is  easier] 
and  less  fatiguing.  The  very  large  field  in  the  case  of  terrestrial 
objects  which,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  presented  erect  and  I 
natural  by  the  prismatic  eyepieces,  gives  a  charm  which  cannot  I 
be  described. 

That  we  should  ordinarily  see  objects  better  with  both  eyesl 
than  with  one,  and  be  able  to  form  a  much  better  estimate  of  I 
their  nature,  is  of  course  understood  and  expected  ;  our  whole! 
visual  experience  makes  it  so  ;  that  an  object  seem  in  a  telescope! 
under  considerable  power  should  seem  to  be  both  larger  and! 
nearer  when  viewed  with  both  eyes  than  with  one,  with  the! 
same  power,  is  not  so  easily  explained.  The  fact,  however,  to! 
the  observer  is  not  only  evident  but  obtrusive,  the  more  so  the  I 
greater  the  power  of  the  instrument.  How  much  larger  tin 
object  appears  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  Dr.  Kitchener  telle! 
us  that  for  -want  of  glass  good  enough  in  his  lay  to  make! 
larger  objectives,  binoculars  were  made,  and  there  were  differ 
ences  among  observers  in  their  estimates  of  the  gain  by  then! 
use.  They  all  agreed  that  objects  seemed  larger  and  nearer;! 
many  thought  they  seemed  one-third  greater.  The  doctor  re  I 
gretted  that  the  loss  of  one  eye  prevented  him  from  givinil 
his  readers  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  My  own  estimat'l 
agrees  with  that  of  the  early  observers.  A\  hen  looking  a  I 
Jupiter  or  Saturn,  for  instance’,  if  after  using  one  eye,  I  opei 
the  other,  the  combined  imago  at  once  increases  notably  in 
brightness  and  in  size.  Not  only  that,  but  detail  gains  ii 
outline  and  steadiness.  One  is  reminded  of  the  enlarged  ful 
moon  at  the  horizon  ;  we  know  it  seems  larger,  nor  can  th 
clear  conviction  that  the  optical  angle  is  actually  somewhat  les'sl 
overcome  the  seeming;  and  undoubtedly  if  the  atmospherj 
would  permit  the  distinctness  in  that  position  which  the  moo:| 
has  when  near  the  zenith,  the  detail  of  her  surface  woul 
appear  with  a  plainness  corresponding  with  the  apparent  ii 
crease  in  size.  In  the  case  of  the  binocular  the  seeming  ci 
largement  is  even  more  persistent.  Taking  terrestrial  objectm 
looking  first  with  one  eye  and  then  with  both,  the  pictur 
covering  a  field  twice  the  size  obtainable  with  any  four  glassed 
eyepiece  of  the  same  power,  at  once  brightens,  approaches,  an  I 


becomes  stereoscopic. 

An  unexpected  effect  of  the  binocular  is  increased  steadiness  I 
with  the  same  power  the  image  becomes  less  tremulous  or  wa  j 
in  outline  when  after  looking  with  one  eye,  both  are  used.  E  | 
this  a  reason  can  be  given.  The  atmosphere  is  never  still.  A  [ 
read  the  accounts  by  Mr.  Pickering  and  Mr.  Lowell  of  the  cc  l 
ditions  of  the  actual  physical  millenium  at  Arequipa  ail 
Flagstaff  about  as  we  read  the  poet’s  prophetic  dream  of  til 
coming  moral  millenium  ;  but  with  observers  generally  aj 
over  the  world,  the  atmosphere  trembles,  wavers  and  boil 
never  entirely  ceasing,  forming 

“  That  Isis  veil  no  hand  may  rend.” 


In  the  telescope  the  image  is  seen  alternately  clear  and  blurrec 
we  call  it  good  seeing,  in  proportion  as  the  intervals  of  clea 
ness  exceed  the  opposite.  Now  with  two  telescopes  and  ; 
eye  applied  to  each,  the  intervals  of  clearness  alternate,  1 
see  steadily  first  with  one  and  then  with  the  other,  and 
much  more  nearly  continuously  sharp  image  results.  T1 
combines  with  the  seeming  larger  image  in  securing  deta 
If  a  test  object  is  tried,  as  letters,  figures,  or  engraved  lines 
the  extreme  limit  of  vision,  with  one  eye  and  then  both,  t 
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,j  ct  is  plain  ;  the  image  changes  to  greater  steadiness,  and 
r  re  words  or  figures  can  be  made  out.  The  same  conditions 
i  duce  an  apparent  enlargement  and  more  perfect  outline  of 
riute  discs,  notably  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  minute 
r:ters  of  the  moon.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  suddenly 
>j  se  latter  stop  winking  when  one  gazes  at  them  with  both 
i  own  eyes  open,  each  with  its  telescope.  The  practical 
rult  of  this  quality  of  the  binocular  appears  to  be  that  it 
r  es  the  effect  of  an  enlarged  aperture  without  a  corresponding 
]  reaso  in  tremor.  Apparently,  indeed,  with  a  portion  of  the 
jit,  a  portion  of  the  tremor  is  also  absorbed  by  the  prisms. 

)f  course  the  work  must  be  perfect ;  this  is  easier  now  than 
-< merly,  but  still  it  is  a  matter  not  to  be  obtained  at  will 
il  anywhere,  nor  cheaply.  The  pair  of  object  glasses,  in  the 
:  trument  under  consideration,  measure  6  5-16  inches  clear 
iprture,  and  in  material  and  figure  are  not  to  be  surpassed. 
4}er  long  trial,  I  cannot  conceive  how  a.  better  objective  can 
o  made,  unless,  without  impairing  figure  or  purity,  the  small 
rnnant  of  colour  in  these  could  be  eliminated.  And  the 
a  solute  similarity  is  notable ;  with  a  focal  length  of  94in. 
t  're  is  not  a  difference  exceeding  a  hundredth  of  an  inch. 

[  is  beyond  detection.  It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that 
t  s  perfect  similarity  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  practi- 
:  perfection  of  the  instrument,  but  the  skill  that  produced 
i  cannot  be  too  greatly  admired.  Mr.  Clark  took  great  pride 
i  this  accomplishment,  and  told  me  more  than  once  that  they 
vlre  fully  equal  to  any  object  glass  they  had  ever  made,  and 
fit  the  skill  required  to  produce  them  thus  absolutely  alike 
v  s  equal  to  that  ever  given  to  any  work  of  theirs.  These 
jc  is id e rati ons  are  interesting  because  the  performance  c-f  the 
i  itrument  results  from  this  work  ;  and  should  the  performance 
l  imperfect  it  would  be  useless  to  try  further.  I  recall  here 
if  characteristic  remark  of  the  elder  Clark,  long  ago,  when  I 
us  wishing,  at  one  of  my  visits  to  him,  to  have  a  binocular 
:iide.  He  feared  I- would  not  be  gratified  very  soon,  as  tele- 
ope  makers,  he  said,  do  not  like  the  idea  of  having  to  make 
t  o  instruments  to  get  one ;  there  was  trouble  enough  in 
liking  one  and  having  it  perfect.  I  have  compared  these 
;( ject  glasses  ever  since  they  were  made,  with  silvered  reflec¬ 
ts  ;  in  light  they  are  equal  to  an  8gin.  mirror  at  its  best,  and 
i  definition  they  approach  as  closely  to  the  mirror  of  that 
i;e  as  a  refractor  can  be  made  to  do. 

Without  the  prismatic  eyepieces  there  could  be  no  binocular 
<  any  size  useful  in  astronomy  ;  and  it  is  here  that  skill  and 
rfect  material  are  quite  as  necessary  as  in  the  objectives, 
hile  constructing  the  instrument  we  waited  some  time  to 
ceive  from  the  French  maker,  upon  Mr.  Clark’s  order,  the 
rarest  piece  of  glass  he  could  produce  for  the  prisms.  They 
be  about  2|in.  long  and  1  5-16  inches  thick;  the  rays  from 
e  object  glasses  traverse  about  5gin.  of  glass.  1  have  never 
1  en  able  to  find  any  method  of  ascertaining  the  absorption, 
must  be  an  eye  estimate  at  best.  It  is  not  so  much  as  one 
mid  think.  It  may  be  twenty  per  cent.  After  long  practice 
am  satisfied  that  I  can  see  as  faint  objects  with  both  eyes 
id  the  prisms  as  I  can  with  one  eye  without  them.  The  gain 
using  both  eyes  seems  to  balance  the  loss  of  light.  But 
see  detail  better,  seeing  is  less  tiresome,  and  the  beauty  of 
1  objects  is  greatly  enhanced.  I  cannot  undertake  to  say 
what  perfection  of  flatness — what  minute  fraction  of  a  wave 
ngth — the  surfaces  of  these  prisms  are  worked  by  Mr.  Lundine, 
.e  present  head  of  the  Clark  establishment.  The  whole  work, 
presume  it  is  proper  for  me  to'  now  say,  of  objectives  and 
isms,  was  his  and  the  skill  was  his.  I  have  repeatedly  com¬ 
ired  the  image  of  a  near-by,  well-illuminated  object  with  the 
'ismatics  and  without  them,  with  powers  up  to  a  thousand, 


and  the  definition  seemed  equal,  with  loss  only  of  light  by 
the  prisms.  Absorption  does  no  harm  with  certain  objects  ; 
in  other  cases  it  is  a  benefit  rather  than  otherwise;  just  as 
a  larger  aperture  and  less  proportional  light  in  the  reflector 
is  an  advantage  and  a  desirable  quality,  instead  of  being  an 
objection,  as  is  sometimes  urged.  Stars  like  Antares,  Delta 
Cygni,  and  Zeta  Herculis  are  nicely  shown  by  the  binocular  ; 
the  absorption  clears  the  disc  of  the  larger  star,  while  the 
smaller  one  can  well  bear  the  proportional  loss  of  light.  So 
these  and  other  close  and  not  too  unequal  doubles  are  separated 
with  less  power  than  is  required  for  the  single  telescope.  With 
faint  objects  the  instrument  rather  exceeds  one’s  expectations  ; 
probably  my  practice  with  it  has  enabled  me  to  see  more  than, 
at  first.  The  12 U  companion  to  Beta  Aquilee  is  nearly  always 
plain  enough,  and  so  is  the  companion  to  Alpha2  Capricorni. 

I  have  more  than  once  seen  this  star  double  ;  no  one,  1  venture 
to  say,  has  ever  seen  it  with  less  aperture  than  this.  I  have 
once  or  twice  seen  Clark’s  10  second  companion  to  Gamma  Lyrse. 
On  a  December  evening  in  1900  I  was  looking  at  the  great 
nebula,  end  the  fifth  and  sixth  stars  were  so  bright,  shewing 
prominently  the  red  colour  of  the  latter,  that  I  brought  the 
group  42  Orionis  into  the  field.  After  a  moment  I  saw  steadily 
the  faint  companion  to  each  of  the  stars.  Then  I  turned  to 
Tau  Orionis  ;  the  preceding  companion  was  so  plainly  double 
that  I  could  see  the  diflerence  in  size  of  the  components.  Finally 
the  Mitchell  companion  to  Rigel  was  steadily  seen.  These 
are  quite  enough  to  convince  the  reader  that  the  binocular  is- 
fully  equal  to  any  single  instrument  of  its  aperture  with  the 
best  astronomical  eyepiece  possible.  I  think  that  an  aperture 
of  7in.  or  8m.  is  generally  considered  necessary  to  show  Mitchel’s- 
Rigel  star.  And  its  visibilty  in  the  prismatic  eyepieces  illus¬ 
trates  the  absence  of  glare  and  the  unimportant  loss  of  light. 
Bright  clusters,  say  those  of  Perseus  and  Hercules,  the  great 
nebulae,  and  the  Milky  Way  in  Cygnus  or  Sagittarius,  are 
strikingly  beautiful  with  both  eyes  and  a  moderate  power.  In 
these  latter  regions  and  in  the  “Via”  generally,  the  curves- 
and  rows,  the  loops  and  lace-like  structure  seize  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  first  glance. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  prisms  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  opposite  effects  with  regard  to  glare  or  diffused  light.  In 
the  case  of  a  brilliant  object,  absorption  would  tend  to  reduce 
it,  while  imperfections  in  the  prism  surfaces  would  produce  it. 
When  we  consider  that  the  light  from  the  object  glasses  passes- 
and  is  reflected  by  these  surfaces  eight  times  before  reaching 
the  eye,  the  result  in  the  above  tests  seems  very  remarkable. 
In  the  beautiful  I’orro  prismatic  field  glasses  the  highest  power 
applied  is  about  20  to  the  inch  ;  these  prisms,  so  many  times 
larger,  permit  the  use  of  five  times  that  power. 

It  is,  however,  the  moon  and  planets  that  offer  the  best  field 
for  showing  the  advantages  of  binocular  vision,  under  these 
perfect  optical  conditions.  The  reduction  of  glare,  the  greater 
steadiness,  and  as  compared  with  the  single  instrument,  the 
seeming  greater  nearness  and  larger  images  under  tire  same 
power,  affect  the  observer  so  that  he  cannot  avoid  the  impression 
that  he  sees  these  objects  better  than  ever  before.  Saturn  :.s 
most,  picturesquely  moulded.  These  “  ropes  of  sand,’  the  rings, 
as  easily  deceive  both  eyes  as  one,  and  they  seem  even  more 
solid  than  ever.  I  have  seen  with  this  instrument  every  feature 
that  I  have  seen  with  any  larger  one,  the  planet  being  unique, 
I  believe,  in  this:  that  everything  hitherto  certainly  seen  upon 
rings  or  ball  with  the  largest  telescopes  end  anywhere,  is  within 
reach  of  perfect  ones  of  moderate  size  ;  a  satisfaction,  certainly, 
to  amateurs.  WTth  all  its  garniture,  however,  Saturn  docs  not 
in  this,  as  in  the  single  telescope,  so  far  surpass  Jupiter  in 
interest.  The  latter  in  the  binocular  field  is  no  longer  the 
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figured  disc  of  the  ordinary  instrument,  and  as  repre-ented 
in  all  drawings  hitherto,  but  a  floating  globe  J  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  represent  him  as  such,  and  to  show  the  beautiful 
perspective  of  the  billowy  masses  of  the  belts.  The  spherical 
aspect  is  readily  explained  ;  Gie  moulding  is  always  there,  but 
it  requires  both  eyes  to  see  it.  Just  as  the  moon,  a  disc  to 
the  naked  eye,  becomes  a  globe  in  the  field  of  the  small  telescope. 
Absorption  aids  much  in  the  moulding.  I  have  shown  it  to 
observers  under  favourable  atmospheric  conditions,  who  thought 
it  more  impressive  than  Saturn  ;  majestic,  portly,  and  cloud¬ 
laden.  And  nearly  everyone  over-estimates  the  power,  guessing 
200  when  150  is  being  used  ;  just  as  we  under-estimate  the 
power  of  the  single  instrument  until  we  have  learned.  The 
whole  system,  thus  seen,  of  Gian/  Globe  and  his  satellites, 
seems  to  be  floating  almost  within  the  limits  of  the  terrestrial 
atmosphere. 

Upon  tho  mcon  the  stereoscopic  effect  is  striking.  I  can  offer 
no  explanation,  unless  it  is  because  we  always  expect  this 
effect  when  looking  with  both  eyes  at  an  object  of  light  and 
shade.  The  minute  craters,  like  those  in  such  countless  num¬ 
bers  about  Copernicus,  about  Bullialdus,  and  about  TheoplnJus, 
appear  to  me  as  they  do  in  a  telescope  of  somewhat  larger 
aperture.  I  have  wondered  often  why  it  is  that  the  pictures 
of  these  craters  representing  them  as  shown  in  large  telescopes, 
say  everybody's  Copernicus  except  Nasmyth’s,  Neison’s  Thec- 
philus,  and  Smidts’s  Bulliadus,  give  no  hint  of  these  craters, 
the  most  interesting  and  impressive  feature  of  these  objects, 
.which  are  hardly  worth  looking  at  with  any  telescope  that  will 
not  show  them.  I  do  not  know  how  to  try  to  give  the  readers 
an  idea  of  the  very  interesting  aspect  of  the  lunar  scenery, 
seen  with  powers  of,  say,  250  or  300  in  the  binocular.  I  have 
found  it  interesting  to  adopt  eyepieces  of  the  largest  field,  free 
from  stops,  so  as  to  intimate  the  conditions  and  appearance  of 
natural  vision  ;  and  with  them  one  is  at  once  greatly  impressed 
by  the  nearness  of  the  surface,  the  large  extent  of  which  taken 
in  by  the  eyes  makes  it  seem  closer  than  is  expected  from  the 
power  used,  while  the  perfect  definition  of  the  portion  directly 
under  the  eyes,  with  its  innumerable  craters,  all  produce  the 
impression  that  we  have  been  actually  carried  into  close  and 
almost  startling  proximity  of  the  old  familiar  scene  of  desola¬ 
tion  and  ruin. 

If  my  account  is  accepted,  it  would  appear  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  to  instruments  up  to  this  size  is  practicable 
and  useful.  I  think  that  with  the  perfect  prisms  "now  obtain¬ 
able  it  might  be  extended  to  8in.  aperture.  Of  course,  this 
must  be  taken  only  for  that  for  which  it  is  intended— an  account 
of  an  instrument  equally  adapted  for  earth  and  sky,  unap- 
proached  for  the  former,  and,  as  regards  the  latter,  capable 
of  showing  any  object  which  a  single  instrument  of  equal  size 
will  show  in  a  manner  charming  to  the  observer,  and  as -I 
believe  enabling  him  to  get  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  nature 
of  objects  just  discernible  at  the  limit  of  vision.  It  is  for  seeing, 
not  measurement.  And  for  this  purpose  its  qualities  adapt  it 
more  especially  to  this  and  all  portions  of  the  world  where  ob¬ 
servers,  especially  amateurs,  live  and  where  the  air  is  never 
still.  Since  those  remarkable  discoveries  upen  Mars  which 
mark  the  present  as  the  most  interesting  and  important  epoch 
since  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  I  have  endeavoured,  in 
common  I  have  no  doubt  with  many  others,  to  learn  by  more 
careful  study  of  conditions  and  the  most  attentive  gazing,  why 
one  cannot  .see  these  objects  with  perfect  instruments,  even  for 
a  single  instant,  and  I  have  become  convinced  that  it  is  true, 
as  above  stated,  that  the  air  in  this  region  is  never  still.  Al¬ 
ways  at  the  very  best  moments1,  when  definition,  say,  of  the 
moon  or  planets,  is  the  sharpest  we  ever  get,  there  remains  a 


fine  waving  tremor,  which  is  enough  to  cover  and  hide  the  del 
cate  markings  which  one  feels  may  well  be  there,  and  wlut 
the  telescope  might  otherwise  reveal.  It  is  this  last  liii 
enveloping  veil  of  motion  which  dissolves  in  stillness  at  Ar 
quipa  and  Flagstaff.  Never  for  an  instant  is  it  absent  her 
This  limits  available  power,  and  this  again  limits  useful  ap<- 
ture.  And  in  this  regard  the  question  of  large  and  small  tel 
scopes  is  worth  a  certain  consideration.  We  may  agree  in  tl 
general  statement  of  our  best,  observers  that  one  can  alwa 
see  with  a  large  telescope  whatever  a  smaller  one  will  slio\ 
and  see  it  better.  Of  small  stars  and  all  faint  isolate  1  objec 
this  is  quite  true;  but  is  it  always  true  of  surface  detail  ujk 
the  moon  and  planets?  I  have  sonic  doubt  in  ordinary  locall 
ties.  For  these  objects  the  best  vision  results  from  a 
balance  of  light  and  power.  Away  from  the  favoured  spots; 
may  be  safely  sail  that  no  wlanotaiy  discoveries  will  ever  l; 
made  hereafter  with  any  aperture,  except  of  changes,  ai 
changes  will  almost  certainly  be  a„s  quickly  cauglu  with  mode  ra 
as  with  large  apertures.  Perfect  optical  quality  is  essential,  f 
for  this  purpose,  studuing  the  moon  and  planets,  an  1  watchii 
for  new  phenomena,  like  the  bright  spot  upon  Saturn  in  1871 
or  those  associated  with  “  Linne  ”  and  “Messier,”  large  instr 
ments  have  very  doubtful  advantage  at  ordinary  statioi 
over  small  ones:  and  in  this  Anew,  the  binocular  is  .1< -irabl* 
if  I  am  correct  in  the  belief  that  the  natural  mode  of  visio 
it  affords  enables  one  to  more  correctly  estimate  the  natm 
of  objects  just  discernible  at  the  limit  of  vision.  The  gen  r, 
observer,  it  may  be  summed  up,  can  never  expect  to  make  ne 
discoveries  of  detail  which  will  add  to  our  knowledge  of  tl 
physical  condition  of  the  planets  ;  the  scrutiny  they  have  r 
ceived  and  the  results  obtaimxi,  say,  in  Peiu  and  Arizona,  pr 
elude  this,  and  preserve  such  further  discoveries  for  the> 
favoured  spots  ;  his  best  course,  promising  most  of  pleasure,  ii 
struction,  and  usefulness,  will  be  to  provide  himself  with  meai 
for  seeing  their  surfaces  the  Aery  best  our  conditions  allow,  an 
wait  for  new  phenomena  ;  and  these  may  even  tell  us  more  < 
those  physical  conditions  than  the  detection  of  more  mmui 
permanent,  detail. 

The  limitations  and  defects  of  this  form  of  instrument  wi 
suggest  themselves  to  the  reader.  There  are  ghosts  of  brigl 
objects  in  the  field  produced  by  reflections  from  the  prism  su 
faces.  These  cease  to  be  troublesome  after  a  little  experienc< 
The  power  which  can  be  used  is  limited  by  the  difficulty  < 
keeping  the  two  images  together ;  with  anything  much  abo\ 
300  considerable  care  is  needed  ;  and  adjusting  devices  general 
must  be  brought  into  use  for  each  pair  of  eyepieces.  My  pra' 
tice  enables  me  to  use  400  and  sometimes  more  with  ver 
satisfactory  results  upon  the  moon  and  planets.  At  first  an 
for  one  without  practice  the  two  images  will  not  always  coales 
rapidly  when  more  than  250  is  used.  The  practice  requir 
is  in  holding  the  head  steadily  in  proper  position,  which 
is  evident  is  much  more  difficult  when  considerable  power 
used  than  with  the  ordinary  telescope.  Any  possible  mechanic; 
system  would  perhaps  be  too  unstable  in  so  large  an  mstrumen 
to  permit  the  use  of  the  highest  powers  such  objectives  woul 
bear  when  used  singly.  The  least  movement  of  air  strikin 
one  of  the  tubes  causes  a  change  of  shape,  and  in  alignmei 
or  parallelism,  and  this  separates  the  visual  images.  As  In 
been  shown,  however,  the  powers  which  are  really  practicab) 
are  about,  all  that  one  desires  or  finds  useful  in  ordinary  local 
ties.  Either  instrument  can,  of  course,  be  used  by  itself  at  an 
time  for  any  purpose.  To  mount  the  binocular  equatorial! 
would  involve  some  extra  cost ;  the  double  tube  would  need  t 
revolve  within  the  sleeve  carried  by  the  cradle  bar. 

Any  form  of  eyepiece  can  be  used  with  the  prisms.  Thos 
giving  the  largest  field  produce  the  best  effect.  Objects  in  tl 
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centre  of  the  field  are  free  from  colour.  The  prisms  are  strictly 
no  part  of  the  eyepieces,  although  I  have  spoken  of  them  as 
such.  They  form  an  intervening  system,  bringing  the  rays  to 
svithin  the  proper  distance  for  the  use  of  both  eyes,  and  erecting 
the  images  farmed  by  the  object  glasses. 

D.  W.  Edgecomb. 


THE  CONSERVATION  OF  MATTER. 

[“M.  S.”  in  “The  Central  Gazette.”] 

The  balance  inculcates  thrift  and  morality  generally,  and  weighing 
thould  be  so  constantly  resorted  to  that  it  becomes  an  ab  olute  habit, 
tf  Rudyard  Kipling  could  but  be  persuaded  to  write  a  song  with  the 
refrain  “Weigh,  Weigh,  Weigh,”  which  could  be  hummed  by  girls 
luring  their  lessons  in  practical  work  in  science,  as  well  as  sung 
>n  State  occasions,  he  would  be  doing  education  a  great  service. 
?koe.  Armstrong. 

As  Mr.  Kipling  has  not  responded  to  the  call,  we  venture  to  put 
orward  the  following  poor,  but  well-meant,  substitute. 
iVhen  you’ve  used  up  all  the  borax,  and  the  beads  no  longer  charm, 
When  you’ve  made  sufficient  sulphuretted  stench, 

Vill  you  kindly  drop  a  rider  on  the  graduated  arm 
Of  the  little  Becker  balance  on  the  bench. 
iTou  have,  learnt  a  lot  of  symbols,  long  equations  and  the  rest. 

And  of  these  just  like  a  parrot  you  can  chatter, 

3ut  have  you  thought  of  trying  on  your  own  account  to  test 
The  Indestructibility  of  matter? 

Iramme  weight — drachm  weight — weight  of  a  hundred  grains. 

(Fifty  thousand  boys  and  girls,  it’s  all  the  same  to-day. 

3ach  of  them  doing  his  own  research,  each  of  them  u-ing  h:s  brains). 
Put  the  weights  in  the  balance  pan  and  weigh — weigh — weigh  ! 

3h,  argon  you  have  read  about,  and  modestly  you  own 
That  you  think  you’re  fully  able  to  declare, 

IVith  an  accuracy  limited  by  paper-space  alone, 

The  percentage  composition  of  the  air. 

Fou  have  seen  the  rose  and  jessamine  grow  climbing  ’neath  the  eaves. 
And  in  autumn  heard  their  leaves  fall  pitt  r-patter ; 

3ut  do  you  see  you’re  proving,  as  you  burn  the  faded  leaves, 

The  Indestructibility  of  Matter? 

ited  leaf — dead  leaf — leaf  that  is  charred  and  hot, 

Leaf  of  a  rose  or  buttercup, — it’s  all  the  same  to-day. 

Each  of  them  serving  to  prove  the  law. — And  what’s  to  be  done  with 
the  shot? 

Put  it  into  the  balance  pan  and  weigh — weigh — weigh ! 

Df  your  knowledge  of  your  bone  and  blood’s  components  you  are  proud. 

(No  doubt  you  have  a  list  of  them  by  heart). 

7bu  can  tell  in  learned  language  that  would  mystify  the  crowd 
How  the  oxyhtemoglobin  plays  its  part. 

But  you’ve  seen  the  grasses  growing  by  the  margin  of  the  lake, 

And  you’ve  watched  the  browsing  herd  grow  slowly  fatter, 

Sfet  have  you  thought  you’re  proving,  when  you’re  lunching  off  a  steak, 
The  Indestructibility  of  Matter? 

Gramme  weight' — drachm  weight — weight  of  a  hundred  grains. 

(Fifty  thousand  boys  and  girls,  it’s  all  the  same  to-day. 

Each  of  them  doing  his  own  research,  each  of  them  using  his  brain:-). 
Put  the  weights  in  the  balance  pan  and  weigh — weigh—  weigh! 

Ve  have  burrowed  in  the  coal  pits,  we  have  quarried  out  the  stone, 
We  have  forged  a  house  of  iron  in  the  flame. 

But  the  whirl-wind  and  the  rain-cloud  they  shall  reap  where  we  have 
Nought  shall  last  of  that  we  builded  but  the  name. 
iret  although  our  work  shall  perish,  though  it  crumble  into  dust, 
Which  the  four  winds  of  the  heavens  freely  scatter, 

Fhere  is  evidence  convincing  in  that  scattered  iron  ru't 
Of  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter. 

Brown  rust — town  rust- — rust  from  the  country  gates, 

Rust  from,  an  old  torpedo  boat,  it’s  all  the  same  to-day. 

All  of  it  serving  to  prove  the  law. — And  what’s  to  be  done  with  the 
weights? 

Put  them  into  the  balance  pan  and  weigh — weigh — weigh ! 


THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  SILVER  IMAGE  OF  BROMIDE 
PRINTS  INTO  PLATINUM. 

(A  Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.) 

In  coming  before  the  Society  with  this  paper  I  much  regret  that  I  am 
compelled  to  state  the  effects  of  the  process  without  the  cause.  During 
four  years’  patient  research,  however,  I  was  unable  to  get  any  outside 
information  on  the  subject  whatever,  and  my  results  were  obtained 
by  almost  blind  experimental  work  with  few  and  vague  theoretical 
chemical  considerations  to  guide  me.  My  investigations  were 
prompted  by  a  call  for  two  very  desirable  features  in  the  bromide  pro¬ 
cess,  both  of  which  could  then  only  be  obtained  in  the  platinotype  and 
carbon  processes  ;  one  was  permanency,  and  the  other  a  sepia  colour. 

It  was  in  the  year  1887  that  I  first  took  up  bromide  printing.  I  soon 
saw  the  possibilities  and  superiority  of  it  over  other  printing  processes, 
more  especially  in  the  matter  of  large  work,  but  it  was  not  till  about 
eight  years  later  that  I  started  my  investigations  for  the  obtention  of 
the  two  features  named. 

Many  new  formulae  for  toning  bromides  were  published  about  that 
time,  and  amongst  them  for  sepia,  tones  were  lead,  uranium,  and 
sodium  .sulphantimoniate.  On  trial  these  .seemed  to  me  anything  but 
satisfactory,  and  even  with  the  present-day  revised  formulae  I  think  no 
better  of  them,  especially  uranium,  which  has  the  questionable  pro¬ 
perty  of  giving  up  its  tone  by  washing. 

There  may  be  some  who1  will  question  my  right  to  condemn  the  above 
processes,  and  substantiate  their  queries  with  graphic  evidence  of  their 
value  for  a  sepia  tone,  but  I  beg  to  say  in  part  justification  that  I  am 
speaking  more  on  behalf  of  others  than  myself.  The  majority  of 
photographic  workers  are  not  chemists,  and  only  in  very  rare  instances 
do  we  find  a  published  formula  accompanied  by  any  chemical  and 
physical  considerations  for  the  beist  working  of  the  process;  therefore, 
for  this  reason,  I  say  that  the  originators  of  the  formulae  are  to  blame 
for  unsatisfactory  results  obtained  by  the  majority  of  those  for  whose 
use  it  was  intended.  With  regard  to  the  permanency  of  the  foregoing, 
no  one  wish  anv  knowledge  of  chemistry  will  deny  that  they  are  all  of  a 
most  unstable  order. 

With  some  other  formula;  for  sepia  tones  are  we  any  better  off? 

Take,  for  instance',  cases  in  which  the  base  for  the  subsequent  tone 
is  formed  by  converting  the  metallic  deposit  of  silver  into  silver  chloride 
by  means  of  a  mercury  salt.  Here  we  get  a.  range  of  brown  tones,  not 
sepia,  by  reducing  the  bleached  image  with  sodium  sulphite,  liquid,  or 
gaseous  ammonia,  ammonium  sulphide,  etc. ,  the  resulting  tone  being 
formed  of  a,  complex  amalgam  of  mercury  and  the  reducing  agent  used. 
That  the  coloured  image  formed  by  these  reagents  is  not  permanent  I 
know  only  by  experience,  and  my  knowledge  of  their  unstable  construc¬ 
tion  is  obtained  more,  from  text  books  on  the  subject  than  from 
practical  chemical  application. 

In  my  initial  proceedings  I  had  to  decide  which  was  of  the  most 
importance,  the  tone  or  the  permanence,  and  I  feel  sure'  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  saying  that  no  tone,  however  fine,  is  any  good  if  not 
permanent  ;  therefore  permanency  had  the  prior  consideration.  This 
induced  me  to  enter  in  detail  upon  the  chemical  and  physical  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  permanency  of  photographic  printing  processes,  and 
taking  bromide,  carbon,  and  platinum  a,s  the  three  most  generally  used 
for  artistic  reproduction,  the  following  is  a  brief  review  of  my  reason- 
ing. 

Platinum  we  know  is  the  most  stable'  of  all  metals,  and  in  however 
fine  a  state  of  division,  is  practically  indestructible  by  atmospheric 
conditions.  Carbon  also  is  unaffected  by  atmospheric  influence,  but 
the  same  cannot  be  said  for  all  the  other  pigments  used  in  the  process. 

Silver  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  is  a,  fairly  stable  metal,  but  inferior 
to  the  others  with  regard  to'  atmospheric  influence,  and  more  so  when 
in  combination  with  a  weaker  metal.  Now  the  image  of  a  platinum 
print,  if  properly  worked,  consists  of  pure  platinum  in  a  fine  state  of 
division,  chemically  known  as  “  platinum  black,”  and  is  supported  in 
or  on  papier.  The  image  of  an  untoned  bromide  print  is  similar  in 
every  way  except  that  the  metallic  deposit  is  generally  incorporated  m 
a  film  of  gelatine,  and  is  also  supported  on  paper.  In  a.  pure  carbon 
print  the  image  consists  of  lampblack  contained  in  the  form  of  a 
mechanical  mixture,  also  supported  on  paper.  (I  emphasise  the 
support  for  the  sake-  of  comparison,  as  it  is  well  known  that  other 
supports  such  as  linen,  silk,  wood,  opal,  etc.,  may  be  used  in  either 
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process.)  Light  has  no  influence  on  deposited  silver,  platinum  or 
carbon,  and  may  be  discarded  as  a  deteriorating  element.  The 
atmosphere,  were  it  pure,  would  have  no  influence,  since  none  of  the 
elements  are  affected  to  any  photographic  extent  by  oxygen  or 
nitrogen  ;  but  it  is  usually  contaminated  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with 
other,  and  deleterious,  gases. 

These  contaminating  gases  principally  consist  of  carbon  dioxide, 
sulphur  dioxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  carbon  monoxide ;  of 
these,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the  most  injurious.  On  carbon  it  has 
no  effect ;  on  platinum  it  also  has  no  effect ;  on  silver  it  has  a  slight 
effect,  but  no  human  being  could  live  in  the  atmosphere  which  con¬ 
tained  the  amount  necessary  to  affect  the  silver.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  I  am  speaking  of  pure  metallic  silver  reduced  from 
the  compound  salt,  silver  bromide.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  image 
consisted  of  an  organic  salt  of  silver,  such  as  an  albuminate  or  a 
gelatino-chloride,  which  has  been  reduced  by  the  action  of  light,  then 
it  is  a  very  different  matter.  An  organic  salt  is  extremely  susceptible 
to  even  minute  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  the  presence  of 
which  the  surface  of  a,  print  will  soon  be  coated  with  silver  sulphide. 

A  simple  salt  of  silver,  such  as  the  chloride,  is  also  very  sensitive  to 
the  influence  of  sulphur  in  almost  any  form.  But  as  these  forms  of 
silver  printing  do  not  come  within  our  category,  they  need  not  be 
considered. 

If,  therefore,  an  image  consisting  of  a.  deposit  of  pure  metallic  silver, 
formed  by  reduction  from  the  bromide  salt,  be  perfectly  freed  from 
everything  but  the  gelatine  film  in  which  it  is  supported,  surely  it 
exists  in  the  same  state  of  immunity  from  extraneous  influence  or 
contamination  as  the  platinum,  which  is  reduced  and  deposited  in  a 
precisely  similar  manner  by  an  organic  salt  of  potassium  instead  of  an 
oxygen  absorbing  reagent. 

If  the  paper  contain  any  impurities  liable  to  affect  the  element  it 
supports,  the  deterioration  is  directly  proportional  to  the  stability  of 
the  element  or  metal  deposited  on.  it. 

If  the  deposit  be  in  immediate  contact  with  the  paper,  then  surely 
deterioration  would  be  more  rapid  than  if  it  were  supported  in  a 
gelatine  film.  Personally  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  all  three  cases 
the  paper  support  is  likely  to  fade  or  deteriorate  before  the  carbon  or 
metal  deposits.  I  might  mention  here  that  the  silver  deposit  on  a 
bromide  print  is  always  in  danger  of  a  certain  atmospheric  effect. 
When  a  violent  thunderstorm  occurs  in  close  proximity,  the  air  gets 
charged  with  ozonised  oxygen,  due  to  electrification  (if  I  may  use 
such  a  word)  by  continual  discharges  of  lightning,  and,  to  quote 
Watts’s  “Dictionary  of  Chemistry,”  “finely  divided  silver  in  a  moist 
condition  when  acted  upon  by  ozonised  oxygen  is  converted  into 
peroxide  of  silver,”  therefore  when  thunderstorms  abound,  place  all 
your  bromide  prints  in  hermetically  sealed  glass  boxes.  On  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  permanency,  then,  of  an  untoned  bromide  print,  we  might  say 
that  there  is  but  little  difference  between  it  and  the  other  two,  providing 
all  the  chemical  and  physical  conditions  under  which  the  print  should 
be  produced  have  been  complied  with.  Arriving  at  this  conclusion,  I 
was  met  with  the  danger,  which  at  the  present  day  still  obtains,  that, 
in  toning,  the  permanency  was  rendered  uncertain  by  the  fact  of  form¬ 
ing  an  amalgam  with  one  or  more  metals  of  less  stability. 

There  remained  only  one  course  open,  to  form  an  amalgam  with  a 
stronger  metal,  or  effect  a  substitution.  I  tried  the  amalgamation 
with  iron,  platinum,  and  gold,  but  probably  owing  to  the  blind  manner 
in  which  I  directed  my  experiments,  my  results  were  totally  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Just  at  this  time  a  chemical  friend,  who  was  not  a  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  could  not  therefore  thoroughly  appreciate  my  difficulties, 
suggested  the  application  of  platinum  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division, 
which  gave  the  well-known  sepia  deposit. 

Upon  trying  this,  both  in  the  way  of  an  amalgam  and  a  deposition, 
and  meeting  with  some  success,  I  gave  much  further  consideration  to 
the  process.  It  would  be  useless  and  wearying  to  give  a  detail  of  all 
my  experiments,  a.s  many  of  them  were  carried  out  with  a  lack  of 
chemical  knowledge  of  the  reactions  involved,  and  only  served  to 
reduce  the  limit  of  my  endeavours. 

Suffice  to  say  that  I  reached  a  point  where  I  could  substitute 
platinum  for  the  silver,  and  completely  eliminate  the  .silver.  But  here 
I  received  a  check — the  platinum  was  left  in  the  form  of  a  black  deposit. 
Curiously  enough  I  came  across  a  similar  process  for  the  same  result 


in  one  of  the  photographic  journals  about  six  months  lat<  r  I  li* 
formula  is  as  follows  :  — 

Potassium  chloroplatinite  ...  •••  •••  5  grains. 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  10  minims. 

Water  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  •••  5  ounces. 

(Suggested  by  Vogel  in  1887.) 

This  produced  a  fine  black  tone  which  defied  the  bl< aching  action  oi 
mercury,  and  in  order  to  prove  if  the  substitution  wat  complete  oi  only 
partial  I  applied  a  cupric  bromide  bleacher  : 

Copper  sulphate  ...  ...  •••  200  grains. 

Potassium  bromide  ...  •••  •••  ••  200  grain*. 

Water  ...  ...  •••  •••  20  ounces. 

There  was  no  indication  of  bleaching  after  the  expiration  of  fifteen  | 
minutes,  but  upon  the  application  of  a  hypo  fixing  solution  the  image 
rapidly  faded  till  it  reached  a  stage  of  about  half  its  original  depth  of 
tone,  when  it  remained  permanent  and  indestructible.  1  Ins  seemed  to  | 
indicate  the  presence  of  silver,  and  in  order  to  prove  it  I  subjected  : 
another  toned  print  to  the  action  of  cupric  bromide,  and  afu  r  washing 
applied  a  rodinal  developer,  with  the  result  that  tin-  image  intensified 
to  an  enormous  extent  and  of  an  exquisite  blue  black  tone.  I  pon 
again  applying  the  bleaching  solution  and  dissob  ing  the  silver 
bromide  formed,  the  image  faded  away  to  the  weak  date  previously 


mentioned. 

These  experiments  proved  beyond  question  that  the  substitution  of 
the  platinum  for  the  silver  wa3  only  partial,  and  that  no  matter  how 
long  the  immersion,  or  how  strong  the  solution,  the  substitution  was 
limited.  While  this  was,  to  some  extent,  discouraging,  it  was  never¬ 
theless  a  great,  point  gained  on  the  question  of  permanency,  and  I 
was  convinced  that  if  platinum  could  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  si  a  to 
of  a  sepia  tint  as  in  the  platinotype  process  it  could  lx*  done  by  oilier 
means.  The  simple  chemistry  of  toning  ordinary  gelatine  chloride 
prints  with  gold  and  platinum  appealed  to  me  strongly  at  this  stage, 
and  I  fully  consulted  such  current  authorities  on  the  subject  as  Abney, 
Wall,  Davanne,  Girard,  and  others.  I  applied  my  knowledge  by 
combining  a  solution  containing  platinum  with  one  of  mercury  with 
the  idea  of  simultaneously  bleaching  the  silver  and  depositing  the 
stronger  metal.  Whether  such  action  took  place  1  regret  that  even  now 
I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the  fact  remains  that  I  obtained  the  first 
approach  to  a  sepia  in  this  way.  True,  the  process  was  far  from 
being  satisfactory,  since  unless  a  very  great  quantity  of  platinum 
was  used  the  print  bleached  too  rapidly,  the  tone  being  much  too  light. 
This  seemed  to  indicate  the  want  of  a  restrainer,  and  upon  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  citrate  I  got  very  near  to  what  I  wanted.  I  say  very  near 
because  after  many  experiments  I  found  that  the  proportions  of  the 
bleaching  and  restraining  reagents  must  be  exact  and  invariable,  while 
the  quantity  of  platinum  is  immaterial,  affecting  only  the  speed  of 
toning  or  deposition.  The  complete  and  best  working  formula  I  have 
found  is:  — 


Pot  ass  i  um  chi  or  oplat  in  ite 
Mercuric  chloride  ... 
Citric  acid  ... 

Water 


1  grain. 
1  grain. 
9  grains. 
1  ounce. 


The  speed  of  the  toning  action  with  this  formula  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  an  ordinary  gold  or  platinum  bath  with  P.O.P.  The  tint  I 
produced  is  of  a  warm  sepia  and  may  be  varied  slightly  by  increasing 
the  mercury,  when  the  tone  will  be  somewhat  lighter. 

Platinum  bichloride  may  be  substituted  for  the  chloroplatinite,  but 
•other  salts  such  as  the  ammonium  chloroplatinite  do  not  work  satis¬ 
factorily.  Now,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  am  giving  you  the  effect 
without  the  cause,  for  I  confess  that  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  the 
chemical  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  process,  especially  as 
mercury  is  the  only  bleaching  agent  with  which  it  will  work.  As  a 
toner,  the  formula  given  has  a  peculiarity  which,  I  believe,  is  singular. 

It  is  well  known  that  most,  if  not  all,  toning  formulae  for  bromides 

_ the  hypo  and  alum  excepted — produce  intensification  in  a  greater  or 

less  degree,  thereby  engendering  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  subsequent 
depth  of  tone  of  the  print ;  in  the  present  case  the  intensification  is 
slight,  but  of  such  a  degree  that  the  scale  of  gradation  of  a  fully  toned 
print  is  almost  precisely  the  same  as  the  original  scale  of  black  to  white* 
The  value  of  this  is  obvious,  since  a  print  may  be  developed  in  the 
first  instance  to  its  ultimate  required  depth.  So  much  for  the  simple 
tones  j  there  are,  however,  some  concomitant  features  discovered  later, 
which  are  of  interest. 
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olution  made  up  from  the  foregoing  formula  has  a  slight  ten- 
to  stain  the  gelatine,  and  it  was  not  till  quite  recently  that  I 
j  a  remedy.  While  testing  its  powers  on  the  bromo- chloride  gas- 
11  papers  I  found  that  the  action  of  the  mercury  on  these  was 
j  too  energetic,  and  instead  of  increasing  the  proportion  of  citric 
added  some  10  per  cent,  bromide  of  potassium.  The  application 
ced  exactly  what  I  wanted,  and  revealed  something  else,  an 
site  power  of  intensification  and  a  complete  absence  of  staining, 
nally,  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  feature,  its  effect  upon 
Idv  ”  prints  being  very  fine.  One  to  three  drops  of  10  per  cent, 
ide  of  potassium  to  the  original  formula  is  sufficient,  and 
sification  practically  instantaneous.  It  may  be  applied  locally, 
he  solution  should  be  dilute  and  strengthened  if  required.  ^  It  acts 
ly  well  for  negatives,  giving  a  fine  purple  black  colour.  The  tint 
iced  with  the  addition  of  the  bromide  is  of  a  colder  sepia, 
itinum  bichloride  produces  rather  a  colder  and  browner  tint.  The 
ving  are  some  advantageous  features  of  the  process.  If  a  print 
toned  lacks  depth  it  may  be  immersed  in  a  bleaching  solution  of 

Copper  sulphate  .  200  Sains 

Potassium  bromide  .  grams. 

Water  (boiled  or  distilled)  .  20  ounces. 

1  to  remain  for  three  minute®,  rocking  the  while.  Wash  in  run- 
water  for  one  minute  and  apply  any  developer  used  for  bromide 
Great  intensification  with  a  return  to  the  original  black  colour 
e  result ;  it  may  then  be  re-toned. 

after  being  subjected  to'  the  bleacher,  the  print  is  immersed  in  a 
>  bath  the  silver  is  dissolved  out,  leaving  a  light,  sepia,  image  of 
platinum.  A  solution  may  be  used  till  exhausted  in  platinum, 
will  continue  active  if  more  platinum  be  added.  It  is-  advisable  in 
e  work  to  tone  by  means  of  a  brush,  standing  the  dish  in  a  nearly 
ght  position  and  allowing  the  solution  to,  collect  in  the  bottom, 
loing  this  a  fairly  concentrated  solution  can  be,  used,  rendering  the 
ess  much  quicker  and  more  economical. 

s  a  test  for  permanency  the  following  experiments  were  made  :  ~  A 
d,  one  half  of  which  was  covered  with  cardboard,  wa,s  exposed  in  a 
dow  to  a  southern  aspect  for  two  years  and  showed  no  trace  of 
jig.  A  print  was  subjected  to  the  following  solutions  in  the  oidei 
m  :  — 

our  in,  50  per  cent,  •ammonia.  No  change 

,,  sodium  hydrate.  Slight  softening  of  the  paper. 

.,  in  25  per  cent,  HC1.  No  change. 

hnu3 

,,  ,,  H2SO4  ,  , 

)f  ,,  Aqua  regia  (cold).  Slight  fading. 

>ther  print  in  hot  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  No 
nge, 

l  last  and  not  unimportant  feature  is  a  great  hardening  action  on 
film,  of  such  an  extent  that  a  print  may  be  toned  by  leaving  it 
nersed  in  a  solution  for  any  time  up  to  four  days  without  fear  of 
sters;  a  solution  may  be  heated  up  to  90deg.  Fah. ,  the  action 
ng  thereby  quickened.  It  works  equally  well  with  all  brands  of 
>mide  paper,  although  toned  papers  are  inclined  to  give  an  unpleasant 
[low  tint  to  a  finished  print  if  the  toning  is  protracted. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  paper  is  one  of  many 
deavours  to  raise  the  bromide  printing  process  with  its  illimitable 
ssibilities  to  a  far  greater  and  more  deserving  height  than  it  has  at 
e  present  day  attained. 

Some  thanks  are  due  from  me  to  one  of  our  greatest  authorities  on 
lotographic  chemistry,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  for  information  on  the 
bject  of  the  , substitution  of  platinum  for  the  silver  in  a  bromide 
■int. 

C.  Winthorpe  Somerville. 


Commercial  $  legal  Intelligence 


“Newspaper  Proprietor”  writes  to  the  “English  Mechanic  — 
Photography  has  given  us  a  rapidity  of  reproduction  equal  to  any- 
iing  to  be  got  with  raised  type,  and  infinitely  superior  in  style.  Why 
lould  not  type-written  or  hand-written  matter  be  photographed  on  to 
one  and  printed  from?  The  reason,  of  course,  is  the  comparative 
owness  of  the  litho-printing  machine.  Give  us  rotary  litho-printing 
ad  fourteen  thousand  an  hour,  and  photo -lithography  is  the  coming 
hing. 


Pocket  Photography  Company,  Limited.— The  above-named  com¬ 
pany  has  been  registered  with  a  capital  of  £2,000  in  £1  shares.  The 
objects  of  the  company  are  to  acquire  from  J.  W.  Meek  an  invention 
relating  to  the  development  of  photographs,  and  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  dealers  in  photographic  materials  and  accessories,  etc. 

No  initial  public  issue.  Registered  without  articles  of  association. 

Messrs.  George  Houghton  and  Son  write  : — We  have  the  pleasure 
to  inform  you  that  our  business  (established  in  1834)  has  this  day 
been  formed  into  a  private  limited  liability  company,  and  will  from 
this  date  be  carried  on  under  the  style  of  “  George  Houghton  and  Son, 
Limited.”  The  company  has  been  formed  principally  to  facilitate 
family  arrangements,  and  the  business  will  be  carried  on  under  exact  y 
the  same  management  as  heretofore.  Mr.  George  Houghton,  who 
joined  the  firm  in  1852,  although  probably  taking  a  less  active  part 
in  the  business,  will  act  as  chairman  of  the  directors,  and  Mr.  E  W. 
Houghton  and  Air.  C.  E.  Houghton,  who  have  for  many  years  been 
the  leading  factors  in  the  large  development  of  the  business,  will  act 
as  directors  and  take  the  general  management.  We  beg  herewith  to 
thank  most  cordially  our  numerous  friends  and  customers  for  the 
support  they  have  given  us,  many  of  them  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  to  assure  them  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part  to 

merit  a  continuance  of  their  support. 

An  Extraordinary  Proceeding.— An  extraordinary  story  was  told 
on  Tuesday  evening.  January  6th,  at  a.  meeting  of  the  Yarmouth  Board 
of  Guardians.  An  inquest  was  held  on  Monday  night  on  the  body 
of  Sarah  Thompson,  an  aged  woman,  who  died  in  a  tenement  anno 
filthy  surroundings  from  tuberculosis,  that  had  wasted  her  to  a  perfect 
skeleton.  The  Chairman  (Air.  G.  Lovewell  Blake)  elicited  from 
relieving  officer  Wade  that  after  the  body  had  been  removed  to  the 
workhouse  mortuary  and  placed  in  a  shell,  he  and  Air.  John  Heat  ey , 
a  Guardian,  with  a  photographer,  visited  the  mortuary,  arid  the  body 
having  been  placed  in  a  slightly  elevated  position,  with  the  heat , 
chest  and  legs  exposed,  was  photographed,  without  anyone  s  per¬ 
mission  being  obtained.  The  Chairman  characterised  it  as  a,  gross 
outrage  on  the  dead  woman  and  on  public  decency,  to  go  and  take 
a  disgusting  photograph,  and  said  neither  a  Guardian  nor  a  ^vmg 
officer  had  any  right  to  photograph  a  pauper,  living  or  dead,  without 
express  permission.  He  moved  that  all  the  facts  be  laid  before  the 
Local  Government  Board,  with  a  view  to  an  official  enquiry  being 
held.  The  relieving  officer’s  defence  was  that  Mr.  Headley  arrange 
for  taking  the  photograph,  which  he  thought  was  wanted  fur  t  ie 
inquest.  Mr.  Headley  said  that  if  it  was  an  irregular  proceeding,  he 
must  stand  by  it.  The  Chairman’s  resolution  was  carried  unanimous  v. 

A  destructive  outbreak  of  fire  occurred  shortly  aftei  »t\  en  o  c  oc  •>. 
on  Thursday  evening  last  at  the  premises  of  Mr.  E.  Alorter,  photo¬ 
grapher  of  Queen  Street,  Colchester.  Information  was  received  by 
the  fire’ brigade  at  7.13,  and  conductors  Cocker  and  Bennell  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  outbreak,  closely  followed  by  Captain 
Goodyear  and  Lieutenant  Jarmin  with  the  rest  of  the  brigade.  T 1  y 
found  that  the  studio  and  workshop  beneath  were  well  ablaze  1  1 
reflection  of  the  flames  being  observable  111  distant  parts  of  the  to*  n, 
a  large  crowd  was  attracted,  which  would  have  blocked  the  tiaffic 
of  the  street  but  for  the  efforts  of  a  posse  of  police  under  Inspector 
Ward  The  fire  brigade  having  connected  their  hose  with  a  hydrant 
near  the  Theatre  Royal,  took  it  through  the  premises  of  Air.  Bennell, 
who  lives  next  door  to  Mr.  Alorter,  into  his  yard  which  is  at  the 
side  of  the  studio.  Here  they  were  able  to  attack  the  hie  nit  he  , 

whilst  a  second  hose  was  taken  through  Mr.  Mortersshop  to  the 
studio,  which  is  approached  by  a  narrow  stairway  Ibis  rendered 
the  work  of  tackling  the  fire  additionally  difficult  The  room  is  about 
28  feet  by  15  feet,  and  is  largely  composed  of  glass  at  the  sides,  111 
addition  to  having  a  skylight.  When  the  firemen  took  the  hose  up 
the  narrow  stairs  they  were  met  by  dense  volumes  of  rolling  smoke 
and  one  of  the  men  had  to  be  assisted  out,  having  been  partially 
overcome  by  the  fumes.  The  smoke  was  so  overpowering  that  the 
men  worked  in  short  shifts,  and  to  add  to  their  difficulties  the  glass 
in  the  roof  began  to  fall  amongst  them  as  the  flames  gained  hold  of 
the  framework.  Owing  to  the  danger  of  the  falhng  giass  only  the 
men  who  had  helmets  were  allowed  inside  the  room.  By  eight  0  clock 
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the  brigade,  had  got  the  conflagration  well  under,  and  its  total 
extinguishment  did  not  take  long  after  this ;  but  the  workshop  under 
the  studio  was  completely  gutted,  and  only  a  few  iron  supports 
remained,  the  upper  room  being  totally  supplied.  Several  thou  and 
photographic  negatives  were  destroyed,  in  addition  to  a  quantity 
of  material  for  frames,  etc.  Mr.  Morter  stated  that  he  considered 
the  damage  would  be  considerably  over  £100,  but  the  premises  are 
fully  insured  in  the  Royal  Insurance  Company,  whose  local  repre¬ 
sentative  (Mr.  W.  H.  Gowan)  was  present  at  the  fire.  Mr.  Morter, 
who  has  a  large  connection  amongst  the  military  in  Colchester,  has 
only  recently  had  improvements  carried  out  at  his  premises.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  cause  of  the  outbreak,  which  is  stated  to  have 
commenced  in  the  workshop  and  to  have  spread  thence  to  th-^  studio 
above.  The  front  part  of  the  premises  was  apparently  not  damaged 

William  Gibson  (39),  photographer,  was  indicted  a.t  the  L  ices  Ur 
Quarter  Sessions  for  stealing  a  camera,  lens,  and  tripod,  the  property 
of  Marshall  David  Morley,  of  whom  he  was  servant,  at  Mountsorrel, 
on  September  3rd,  1902.  Prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty.  Mr.  H.  W. 
Disney  .said  the  prosecutor  was  a  photographer,  carrying  on  business 
in  Leicester,  and  having  a.  small  branch  at  Mountsorrel,  of  which  the 
prisoner  had  charge.  Prosecutor  stated  that  prisoner  entered  his 
service  about  five  weeks  previous  to  his  going  away  in  September. 
Prisoner  was  employed  to  take  photographs  at  the  branch  at  Mount- 
sorrel,  and  he  was  there  till  September  3rd.  On  September  4th, 
witness  went  over  there,  and  found  he  was  missing.  Prisoner  had 
his  wife  living  with  him.  Besides  the  prisoner,  lie  found  that  the 
articles  mentioned  in  the  charge  had  disappeared.  He  took  out  a 
warrant  against  prisoner,  and  did  not  see  him  again  till  December 
12th,  at  Loughborough,  when  he  was  arrested.  He  received  the  letter 
produced  from  prisoner  while  lie  was  in  prison.  The  letter 
was  read,  and  in  it  the  prisoner  said  “  I  pledged  the  apparatus 
one  Saturday,  when  I  and  my  wfife  had  not  a  .shilling,  and  we  wanted 
for  lodgings,  food  etc.  ...  I  did  not  intend  leaving  you  so  suddenly, 
but  I  took  some  negatives,  and  got  among  some  fellows  from  Leeds, 
and  you  know  the  consequences.”  Prisoner  added  that  he.  was  “half 
daft”  with  drink  at  the  time. — Prisoner:  What  wages  had  I  when 
I  commenced? — Witness:  Well,  you  were  to  have  half-share  of  the 
profits,  but  you  had  the  whole  share.  (Loud  laughter.) — Another 
letter  was  read  from  prisoner  to  prosecutor,  in  which  he  said  he  had 
no  intention  of  stealing  the  apparatus.  He  suggested  that  they  might 
arrange  matters  and  become  reconciled  towards  each  other.  He  thought 
prosecutor  had  made  a  mistake  in  taking  out  a  warrant  again  t  him. 
Robert  Holyhead,  pawnbroker,  Stafford  Street,  Walsall,  said  the  lens 
produced  was  pawned  on  September  27th  at  his  shop  by  a  woman 
giving  the  name  of  Annie  Smith.  Two  days  later  the  same  woman 
came,  redeemed  the  lens,  and  pledged  it  again,  together  with  the 
camera  and  dark  slides.  Later  on  the  tripod  was  added.  Police 
constable  Taylor,  stationed  at  Loughborough,  deposed  to  arresting 
prisoner  in  Stafford  on  December  13th.  In  reply  to  the  warrant, 
prisoner  said  there  was  a  point  in  it  he  wished  to  explain,  and  witness 
advised  him  to  reserve  this  matter  until  he  came  before  the  magistrates. 
Subsequently  the  prisoner  was  shown  the  camera  and  was  asked,  “  Is 
this  the  camera  you  are  charged  with  stealing?”  Prisoner  replied 
“Yes.”  Prisoner  put  in  a  written  defence,  in  which  he  stated  that, 
being  without  cash  for  food  and  lodging,  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  pledge  the  camera.  He  fully  intended  redeeming  it.  The  Chair¬ 
man  pointed  out  to  the  jury  that  a  man  was  liable  to  a  conviction  for 
stealing  the  goods  of  his  co-partner,  even  if  the  prisoner’s  statement 
as  to  the  partnership  were  accepted.  Tim  question  was  whether  the 
prisoner  took  the;  things  intending  to  convert  them  to.  his  own  use. 
The  juiy  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  recommended  him  to  mercy. 
The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  did  not  quite  understand,  and  one  of 
the  jurymen  explained  that  they  thought  he  pawned  the  camera  while 
in  necessitous  circumstances.  Prisoner  admitted  that  in  1897,  under 
the  name  of  Gains,  he  was.  convicted  of  stealing  two  cameras,  lenses, 
tripods,  and  waterproof  cases.  He  had  also,  been  convicted  of 
neglecting  his  children,  and  had  had  two  months  for  obtaining  money 
by  false  pretences,  at  Walsall  subsequent  to  the  theft  he  was  now 
charged  with.  The  Chairman  said  prisoner  had  been  recommended  to 
mercy  by  the  jury,  but  on  what  ground  the  Bench  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  He  would  be  sentenced  to  nine  calendar  months’  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour. 


imst. ,  Mr.  F.  C.  Ward  all,  of  Messrs.  Houghton,  dmonst  ntt-d  th<»  u* 
the  Sanderson  Camera  and  a  number  of  useful  photographic  novolt 
Fkadelle  and  Young’s  Annual  Staff  Party.— January  3rd,  1' 
will  be  the  red  letter  day  of  the  year  t£>  the  staff  of  Messrs  F rad 
and  Young,  for  on  that  date  the  annual  staff  party  was  h  Id  at  t 
studio  in  Regent  Street,  and  a  merry  crowd  filled  the  whole  of 
building  from  6  p.m.  until  well  into  the  next  day.  Mr.  and  M 
Young  received  their  guests  on  arrival,  and  awaiting  them  al  o 
their  charming  children,  Kathleen  and  Franklin,  with  flowers 
a  dainty  programme  for  each.  The  opening  item  was  a  render 
by  these  little  people  (only  two  and  three  years  old)  of  table  1 
illustrating  some  popular  songs,  for  which  special  >c  n*  ry  and  < 
tumes  had  been  prepared.  Following  this  came  the  dinner,  wl 
was  held  in  the  reception  rooms,  gaily  decorated  by  the  expert  fiiq 
of  the  Misses  Humphrey  and  Winter.  The  tables  presented  a  cha 
ing  sight,  and  after  ample  justice  had  been  done  to  the  mayonnai  j 
the  turkeys,  the  pheasants,  and  the  pies,  Mr.  Benham  (who  had  b| 
indefatigable  in  looking  after  the  comforts  of  all),  took  charge  oi( 
flaming  mountain  of  Christmas  pudding,  and  brought  it  to  the  ho  t*  1 
who  rapidly  distributed  it  to  one  and  all.  Mr.  Young  gave  the  t<  I 
of  “The  Staff,”  and  referred  to  the  harmonious  relations  wh| 
always  existed  between  them  and  the  firm,  and  his  appreciation  j 
the  fact  that  at  all  times  he  found  every  memlx  r  oh  oi  fully  ivnderl 
any  help,  no  matter  how  much  might  at  times  lx*  required.  He  beg) 
them  not  to  forget  their  absent  member,  Mr.  Wheeler,  now  en  ro 
i  for  the  West  Indies,  and  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  }  ! 
Delaney.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Delaney’s  name  was  recei'i 
left  no  doubt  as  to  his  great  popularly,  and  in  his  reply  he  spoke 
the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  were  held  by  all,  and  h 
readily  they  granted  any  favours  the  staff  ever  asked  from  them, 
concluded  with  the  toast  of  “The  Health  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Younj 
which  was  heartily  received,  with  musical  honours.  At  this  mome 
Miss  Kate  Young,  the  universally  beloved  manageress,  entered  i 
room,  having  been  prevented  by  illness  from  being  earlier,  and  v, 
received  with  hearty  applause,  mingled  with  regrets  that  her  visit  vl 
to  be  very  brief.  Space  will  not  permit  the  mention  of  all  wl 
helped  to  make  the  night  enjoyable,  but  a  word  must  be  said 
Walter  Graham’s  ever-amusing  show,  which  was  received  with  ro- 
of  laughter,  and  for  Reginald  Wishart,  the  “  Komical  Korsbun.”  Ml 
Fordham’s  songs  and  charming  skirt  dance  bewitched  all,  and  < 
member  in  particular,  so  that  rumours  of  a  “  proposal  ”  were  hea 
and  a  surprise  was  in  store  when  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Owen  appeal;; 
in  their  capital  costumes  and  gave  excellent  renderings  of  “  Yarn 
Giles”  and  “Must  Ytou?”  Mr.  Allan’s  comic  songs  were  uproariou 
received,  Mr.  Hutchins  gave  his  ever-popular  recitations  and  a 
dexterously  manipulated  the  phonograph,  and  Mr.  Morrison,  w 
had  just  returned  in  time  for  Christmas  festivities  from  his  voy 
round  the  world,  gave  a  sailor  ditty.  The  rest  of  the  evening,  v  I 
intervals  of  songs  and  games,  was  devoted  to  dancing,  and  wha  i 
jolly  dance  it  was !  Then,  Delaney  was  at  his  happiest,  and  a  a  [ 
gave  instructions  to  the  pianist  that  a  certain  wraltz  was  to  be  k 
going  as  long  as  Delaney  danced.  Pianist  after  pianist  fell  exhaust- 
and  was  promptly  replaced  by  other  willing  hands;  every  lady 
the  room  had  been  his  partner,  and  still  the  dance  went  on,  until 
was  realised  that,  like  “  The  Brook,”  Delaney’s  dance  would  go 
for  ever.  Mr.  Elkin  had  really  hard  work  throughout  the  eveni 
in  providing  all  the  music  called  for,  but  was  ably  assisted  by  th< 
charming  ladies,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Miss  Arnot,  and  Mrs.  Bacon,  a 
also  by  Mr.  Hammond.  Time,  tide,  and  railway  trains  wait  for  j 
man,  but  cabs  do,  and  the  long  stream  of  these  attracted  by  the  g 
doings  had  weary  waiting,  for  in  spite  of  the  unavoidable  departi: 
of  many  guests  as  midnight  chimed,  there  were  still  some  thii 
of  more  left  at  5  a.m.  to  sing  “  Auld  Lang  Syne”;  and  even  the 
Delaney  wanted  “just  another  dance.”  A  jollier  night  had  nev 
been  spent,  was  the  universal  verdict  as  “  Au  revoirs  ”  were  said,  ai 
with  mutual  expressions  of  goodwill  and  pleasant  memories  to  he 
through  the  busy  days  to  come,  the  last  annual  came  to  an  end. 
Communicated. 
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Ductings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Jan. 

Name  of  Society. 

Borough  Polytechnic .  j 

. 

West  London  Photo.  Society...  j 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc-  | 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Photo.  Soc- 

Aldershot  &  Dis.  Camera  Club  -j 

Southampton  Camera  Club .  j 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  -[ 

i 

( 

Rotherham  Photo.  Society .  -[ 

The  Goldsmiths’  Inst.  Ph.  Soc.  j 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society . 

Ashton-under-Lvne  Photo.  Soc. 

Leeds  Camera  Club  . 

Borough  Polytechnic .  !  j 

Nottingham  Camera  Club  ...  1 1 

Southport  Photo.  Society  .  j 

Photographic  Club  i .  j 

No:  t’l  Middlesex  Photo.  Society  { 

\ 

N.-W.  London  Photo  Society 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo.  Asso. 

Subject. 


Intensification  and  Reduction.  Mr 
F.  W.  Bannister. 

One  Square  Mi'e  in  Holland.  Messrs. 

P  G.  R.  Wright  and  E.  H.  Carpenter. 
Conversational  Meeting  and  Quee.ion 
Box. 

Chess  Match  (League). 

'  larbon  Work ,  demonstration  on.  Mr. 
C.  Wyrall. 

.antern  Slide  Competition— “  Archi¬ 
tecture.” 

)emonstration  of  Medical  Applications 
of  Photography  (X-rays,  &c  ).  Mr. 
John  Trotter 

:  Amateur  Photographer,”  Prize 
Slides. 

1 onivg  of  P.O.P.  Demonstration  by 
T.  P.  Rogers. 

A  lantern  lecture,  entitled  Cycling 
Tours  through  Normandy ,  Touraine, 
and  Brittany.  By  Mr.  W.  T.  Owen. 
Sale  of  magazines  and  papers. 
Conversazione  and  Exhibition  of  Work. 
,antern  Night.  (Monthly  Slide  Com¬ 
petition  ) 

i cottish  Cathedrals,  Abbeys,  Ac.  Dr.  J. 
Millar. 

i 'asy  Photomicrography.  Mr.  J. 
Lambert. 

A  Trip  to  Madeira ,  the  Canary  Isles , 
and  the  Azores.  A.  Barton,  Kent. 
Enlarging  by  Artificial  Li/ht.  Mr.  H. 
Stuart. 

Monthly  Slide  Competition. 

Competition  Pictures  on  view, 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


A  meeting  of  the  general  committee  was  held  on  Friday,  January  9, 
j  51,  Baker  Street,  W. 

The  following  were  accepted  as  members  : — Messrs.  Alfred  A.  C. 
lice,  of  32,  Spatal  Hill,  Sheffield;  and  Thos.  Bond  Sims,  Russell 
5 :1  Sons,  Southsea.  Other  applications  were  held  over  for  an  inquiry, 
u  objection  as  to  the  eligibility  of  a  recently  accepted  member  was 
i  estigated,  and  on  the  evidence  of  a  letter  from  the  member  explain- 
;  his  position,  it  was  decided  that  he  was  not  a  professional  photo- 
;ipher,  as  defined  in  the  rules.  It  was  resolved  that  his  name  be 
moved  from  the  list  of  members  and  his  subscription  refunded. 

A  report  was  read  from  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  branch, 
dressing  the  opinions  of  its  members  on  dealing  with  cases  of  re- 
i  ted  proofs.  It  was  directed  that  the  subject  be  put  down  for  dis- 
:>sion  at  the  next  members’  meeting,  and  that,  when  reports  had 
:  m  received  from  all  the  branches,  an  analytical  digest  be  prepared 
circulation. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  position  of  photographers  with  regard 
the  Factories  Act.  It  was  the  opinion  that  most  photographic 
:  ablishments  came  within  the  Act,  but  that  if  the  regulations  be 
:  nplied  with  in  a  well  conducted  business,  little  inconvenience  was 
:  lsed.  It  was  advisable  not  tO'  offend  the  inspectors,  who  were  in  a 
[sition  to  make  themselves  eminently  disagreeable. 

Two  letters  were  read  from  members  reporting  upon  charges  made 
electric  current  for  photographic  use. 

Letter  read  from  a  member  thanking  the  hon.  secretary  for  having 
led  his  attention  to  the  risk  he  ran  by  an  unauthorised  display  of 
s  Royal  coat-of-arms. 

Further  correspondence  read  between  a  member  and  a  London  illus- 
.ted  paper  regarding  an  infringement  of  copyright.  The  hon.  secre- 
y  was  instructed  to  place  the  facts  before  the  hon.  solicitor. 

Letter  read  from  a  member  complaining  that,  wishing  to  take  up 
a-ling  in  photographic  materials,  he  had  applied  to  the  association 
makers  of  plates,  etc.,  to  grant  him  the  usual  trade  terms,  and  had 
en  refused.  The  hon.  secretary  reported  that  he  had  written  to 
it  association  asking  to  he  informed  what  course  they  followed  in 
dinguishing  between  bona-fide  dealers  and  others.  Sufficient  time 
d  not  elapsed  to  receive  a  reply. 

The  hon.  secretary  reported  that  the  replv  he  made,  under  direction 
1  the  committee,  to  the  Photographic  Trades  Association’s  appeal 


to  assist  them  in  their  campaign  against  the  Kodak  Company  had 
been  acknowledged,  and  he  was  informed  that  a  sub-committee  had 
been  appointed  to  consider  it.  The  hon.  secretary  was  directed  to 
make  a  further  communication. 

The  hon.  secretary  made  a  further  report  with  regard  to  the  sug¬ 
gested  exhibition  of  members’  work.  The  suggestion  made,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  that  an 
exhibition  of  members’  work  should  be  arranged  for  at  Perth  during 
the  meeting  of  the  photographic  convention  was  discussed.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  suggestion  was  a  valuable  one.  The  hon.  secretary 
was  instructed  to  communicate  with  members  in  the  North  hkely  to 
be  interested,  and  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  further  consider 
the  matter. 

The  arrangements  for  the  annual  dinner  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant, 
on  Friday,  March  13,  were  discussed,  and  it  was  agreed  to  intimate  to 
members  that  it  was  desirable  to  choose  as  guests  either  brother  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  or  private*  friends,  not  directly  commercially 
interested  in  photography. 


LONGTON  AND  DISTRICT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Thursday' evening,  January  15,  Mr.  W.  D.  Welford,  F.R.P.S., 
of  London,  lectured  before  a  fair  attendance  of  members  of  the  Long- 
ton  and  Distrifet  Photographic  Society,  upon  “  Photographic  Flexibili¬ 
ties.”  Mr.  Welford’s  lecture  was  very  interesting,  and  was  illustrated 
by  some  sixty  slides.  The  lecturer  demonstrated  how  certain  views 
could  be  “  faked  ”  to  represent  various  scenes,  and  he  showed  how 
photography  could  be  utilised  with  very  artistic  results.  The  lecturer 
also  gave  a  demonstration  of  “  Sensaxe,”  for  sensitising  post  cards, 
note  paper,  satin,  etc.,  for  the  reception  of  photographs,  and  he  exhi¬ 
bited  results  with  various  developers  and  toning  baths.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley,  F.R.P.S.,  to  give  a  lecture 
in  tire  town  hall  on  January  29  in  aid  of  the  Cottage  Hospital  and 
Sick  Nursing  Association. 


BOWES  PARK  AND  DISTRICT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  at  111,  Myddleton 
Road,  on  Monday,  the  5th  inst.,  about  thirty  members  being  present. 
After  the  necessary  business  had  been  transacted  the  members  spent 
the  evening  in  becoming  better  acquainted  with  one  another.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  work  in  plates,  prints,  and  lantern  slides  were  freely  passed 
round,  Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery  being  kept  particularly  busy  by 
members  anxious  for  his  opinion  and  advice,  altogether  a  very  pleasant 
and  useful  evening  being  spent.  The  society’s  first  lecture  will  he 
delivered  at  the  same  address  on  Monday,  19th  inst.,  by  Mr.  S.  Boyd 
Dorman,  M.R.P.S.,  entitled,  “The  Chemistry  of  Photography.”  This 
will  be  the  first  of  a  course  of  three  lectures  of  an  elementary  nature, 
which  Mr.  Dorman  has  kindly  consented  to  give  tO'  the  society. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  annual  report:  — 

The  membership  roll  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  contained  317 
names ;  the  number  of  new  members  elected  during  the  year  amounted 
to  42;  resignations:,  lapses,  and  deaths,  to  33;  leaving  326  names  in 
the  books  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  coffee  meetings  held  on  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoons,  from  four  to  five  o’clock,  have  been  well  patronised, 
the  informal  discussions  and  interchange  of  ideas  which  take  place 
rendering  these  meetings  exceedingly  useful,  as  well  as  being  a  means 
of  maintaining  the  social  character  of  the  association.  As  an  addi¬ 
tional  attraction  the  lantern  ha®  been  available  for  the  last  few  meet¬ 
ings  for  the  purpose  of  testing  slides,  and  has  been  so  much  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  members  that  the  council  propose  to  continue  it  for 
a  time.  The  attendance  at  the  Thursday  evening  meetings  has  also 
been  gratifying,  and  with  the  object  of  catering  for  all  classes  of 
workers,  your  Council  cordially  invite  suggestions  as  to  any  subjects 
which  may  be  desirable  to  demonstrate  before  the  members.  The 
council  have  to  report  the  substitution  of  the  electric  light  in  place 
of  the  Welsbaeh  system  in  the  enlarging  lantern,  and  also  to  tlie  fact 
that  they  have  under  construction  improvements  and  additions  which 
will  considerably  simplify  the  production  of  enlargements.  The  lantern 
has  been  used  no  fewer  than  368  times  during  the  year. 
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CROYDON  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Friday  evening,  before  a  full  attendance  of  members,  a  most 
interesting  descriptive  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Fenenthorpe, 
a  member,  entitled  “A  Trip  to'  Norway,”  in  which  the  scenery, 
Fjords,  lakes,  rivers,  glaciers1,  waterfalls  and  mountains  on  the 
western  coast  of  this  beautiful  country  were  fully  described.  The 
towns,  too,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  were  also 
fully  dealt  with.  The  subject  was  illustrated  by  nearly  one  hundred 
beautiful  slides,  of  great  technical  excellence;  indeed,  we  have  rarely 
seen  waterfalls  so  successfully  treated.  The  man  on  the  mountain 
tops  was  also  well  rendered.  Mr.  Fawssett  presided  at  the  lantern. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

A  practical  demonstration  on  “  Sinop,”  Messrs.  Penrose’s  new  collo- 
type  process,  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Collins,  on  Wednesday,  the 
7th  inst.  r 

Briefly,  the  process  is  as  follows  : — A  glass  plate,  coated  with  an 
even  lilin  of  gelatine,  rendered  semi-opaque  by  the  addition  of  a 
metallic  salt,  is  sensitised  in  a  2  per  cent,  bichromate  solution,  dried, 
masked,  and  exposed  behind  a  negative  to  daylight  from  two  to  ten 
minutes,  according  to  the  light  and  the  density  of  the  negative.  The 
plate  is  then  removed,  a  positive  image  being  seen,  thoroughly  washed, 
drained,  and  immersed  in  a  glycerine  solution  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 
On  being  taken  out,  and  the  surface  moisture  removed,  we  have  an 
image  in  slight  relief,  those  parts  of  the  film  least  acted  on  by  the 
light  being  more  swollen  by  absorption.  This  relief  in  itself  has 
nothing  to  dot  with  the  printing,  the  image  attracting  and  repelling  the 
printer’s  ink  according  to  the  varying  solubility  of  the  film.  The  de¬ 
pressed  portions  therefore  take  more  ink  than  the  raised,  a  result  which 
at  first  sight  may  seem  curious.  The  method  of  attachment  to  the 
bed  plate  is  ingenious,  a  sheet  of  paper  is  first  damped  and  laid  down, 
this  is  followed  by  a  piece  of  wet,  gelatine  coated  paper,  and  on  top 
the  plate  (film  upwards),  which  adheres  firmly.  It  is  then  inked 
up  in  the  usual  way  by  a  roller.  A  mask  or  frisket  frame,  hinged 
to  the  bed  plate,  is  next  brought  down  over  the  film,  a.  piece  of  paper 
placed  over  the  opening  in  the  frreket,  and  a  thick  sheet  of  rubber 
superimposed.  The  whole  apparatus  is  then  inserted  in  an  ordinary 
copying  press,  pressure  applied,  and  the  first  proof  pulled  off.  By 
varying  the  consistency  of  the  ink  different  effects  can  be  obtained ; 
with  thick  ink  there  is  a  tendency  to  hardness,  with  thinner  more 
detail  and  gradation,  inclining  to  flatness. 

Mr.  Collins,  after  an  introductory  explanation  of  the  process,  of 
which  the  above  is  an  epitome,  demonstrated  the  actual  working,  and 
a  number  of  satisfactory  prints  were  obtained  and  passed  round. 
These  clearly  indicated  that  “  Sinop,”  despite  its  low  price  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  is  of  real  utility,  and  should  prove  useful  for  picture  post-cards, 
Christmas  cards,  memo  heads,  and  the  like. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  further  points  of  interest  were 
elicited.  One  member  particularly  wished  to  know  why  the  gela¬ 
tinised  paper  was  coloured  “green.”  The  lecturer  genially  replied 
that  “  He  didn’t  know,  any  other  colour  would  do  as  well ;  but  perhaps 
its  present  hue  might  be  appropriate.” 

The  president  (Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  F.R.P.S.)  voiced  the  feeling 
of  all  present  by  thanking  Mr.  Collins  for  affording  a  most  pleasant 
and  instructive  evening. 


SOUTHAMPTON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  members  of  the  above  held  their  annual  general  meeting  at  their 
headquarters,  Philharmonic  Hall,  on  the  5th  inst.,  when  the  president, 
Mr.  W.  Burrough  Hill,  F.S.I. ,  etc.,  occupied  the  chair.  The  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  and  the  annual  balance  sheet  were  adopted  unani¬ 
mously,  and  both  showed  the  remarkable  progress  made  by  the  club 
during  1902,  largely  due  to  the  most  successful  exhibition  held  from 
November  13th  to  19th,  from  which  a  balance  of  £25  12s.  3d. 
resulted,  and  after  the  purchase  of  an  enlarging  lantern  and  a  fine 
bi-unial  exhibition  lantern,  the  club  are  able  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  substantial  balance  of  £12  18s.  3d.  on  the  whole  year’s 
working. 

Mr.  W.  Burrough  Hill  was  again  elected  president,  and  highly 
complimented  the  members  on  the  success  of  the  club,  which,  he  was 


pleased  to  say,  had  now  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  B  ut  in  ■ 
South  of  England. 

Mr.  Horsley  Hinton,  Dr.  G.  H.  Weston,  and  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Vi 
were  re-elected  as  vice-presidents,  and  Mr.  S.  G.  Kimber  again  4 
the  office  of  hon.  secretary  for  the  sixth  year. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Trigg  was  re-elected  hon.  treasurer,  as  was  Mr  < 

R.  Johnson  to  the  post  of  hon.  reporter;  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Vi 
that  of  hon.  lantern ist. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  re-elected  ae  committeemen— 
Messrs.  A.  C.  Berry,  A.  Copeland,  W.  J.  Goatcher,  A.  K.  Her 
Max  Mills,  M.  O’Connor,  and  F.  Winzar,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Cairns, 
Messrs.  C.  C.  Cook,  and  W.R.  Williams  were  elected  to  fill  vacaa< 

During  the  evening  the  president  made  a  most  pleasing  prvael 
tion  to  the  hon.  secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  members,  in  recogni , 
of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  well-being  of  thee 
he  having  stood  staunchly  to  his  post  during  its  very  weak  infaj  j 
condition,  and  helped  it  through  many  vicissitudes,  to  its  pr.- 
satisfactory  and  flourishing  state. 

The  present  consisted  of  a  handsome  walnut  writing  cabinet  | 
which  was  affixed  a  solid  silver  plate,  bung  beautifully  and  artistic 
engraved  with  the  following  inscription,  viz.: — “Presented  to 

S.  G.  Kimber,  by  the  members  of  the  Southampton  Cans  ra  riubj 
recognition  of  his  indefatigable  services  as  honorary  secretary,  J 
January,  1905.”  This  was  supplemented  by  a  partridge  cane  wall 
stick,  with  Cape  horn  handle  and  silver  mountings. 

Mr.  Kimber,  who  was  utteidv  taken  by  surprise,  suitably  retur 
thanks,  and  said  that  he  considered  the  members  had  done  more  t 
he  ff  served,  and  he  wished  to  heartily  thank  them  for  their  kit 
consideration  towards  him.  He  assured  them  that  he  should  a  In 
look  upon  the  presents  with  the  utmost  pride  and  pleasant  recol 
tions. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  photographic  and  lil 
Press  for  their  generosity  to  the  club  during  the  year. 


The  members  of  this  club  met  at  their  headquarters,  Philharnu  I 
Hall,  on  the  12th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Vivian. 

After  the  election  of  several  new  members,  a  rather  novel  item,  wl  . 
has  this  year  been  introduced  into  the  winter  programme,  was  .<1 
ducted,  being  a  Lecturette  Competition,  each  one  participating  b| 
allowed  ten  minutes  and  not  more  than  ten  slides  illustrative  of  | 
subject,  which  was  of  his  own  selection. 

Messrs.  G  T.  Vivian,  A.  Copeland,  A.  E.  Henley,  W.  H.  Trigg,. 
Evans  were  the  competitors.  The  subjects  chosen  were:  “Chr1 
church,”  “A  Trip  about  Mudeford,”  “  Waterfalls  in  the  Vale 
Neath,”  “  The  Career  of  a  Pussy  Cat,”  and  “  The  History 
Photography, ”  respectively. 

Each  one  treated  his  subject  in  good  style,  and  a  vote  of 
members  present  having  been  taken,  Mr.  G.  T.  Vivian  was  decla 
the  winner,  and  awarded  the  Club’s  Certificate  of  Merit.  He  v 
however,  very  closely  pressed  by  Mr.  Henley. 

The  whole  entertainment  was  much  enjoyed  by  an  appreciat 
audience. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Ordinary  meeting,  January  13th. — Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  (Presid- 
in  the  chair. 

General  Business. 

Eleven  new  members  were  elected  by  ballot,  and  ten  candidates  w 
duly  proposed  and  seconded. 

The  following  societies  were  announced  as  admitted  to  affiliation 
Guildford  Photographic  Society,  West  London  Photographic  Socie 
Bowes  Park  Photographic  Society,  Lyonsdown  Amateur  Photograp 
Society. 

The  following  were  appointed  scrutineers  of  the  ballot  for  officers  a 
council : — - 

Drinkwater  Butt,  Leslie  E.  Clift,  Edgar  Clifton,  Henry  E.  Dav 
George  Lamley,  Furley  Lewis,  H.  C.  Rapson,  Leslie  Selby,  J. 
Teape. 

Progress  Medal. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Council  had  resolved  to  award  t 
Society’s  Silver  Progress  Medal  to  Mr.  Frederic  Eugene  Ives, 
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idelphia,  in  consideration  of  liis  valuable  work  in  photography  in 
irs. 

The  use  of  Exposure  Meters. 

ofessor  Alexander  B.  W.  Kennedy,  F.R.  S.,  read  a  paper  describing 
f  hod  of  using  exposture  meters,  which,  if  used  in  a  proper  way, 
,  he  said,  capable  of  yielding  much  more  complete  information  a,s 
posure  than  is  usually  supposed  even  by  their  makers.  The  author 
'd  to  obtain  from  a  single  reading  of  aetinometer  time  (the  time 
;  red  by  a  piece  of  paper  to  darken  to  a  standard  tint),  the  whole 
:  mation  necessary  for  finding  a  proper  exposure,  plate  and 
i  iragm  being  assumed,  on  any  possible  subject,  whether  open 

>  s,  under  canal  bridges,  Surrey  lanes,  or  Swiss  glaciers.  The 

■  ods  of  holding  the  meter  in  the  shadow  of  the  body  or  of  putting 
r  some  place  where  it  is  itself  part  of  the  thing  photographed,  for 
?  impose  of  measuring  the  light  falling  on  the  lens,  were  methods 

a  he  could  not  understand.  It  would  in  those  circumstances 
ire  tlie  light-  received  by  some  point  which  may  or  may  not  be 
graphed.  He  imagined  that  what  they  had  to  regard,  however, 
tthe  light  reflected  by  anything  actually  to  be  photographed. 

■*  rs  of  exposure  meters  seem  to  consider  that  a  slide  rule  or 
1  rate  system  of  co-efficients  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
*  'arT  allowances  for  different  types  of  view,  but  when  it  is  remem- 

■  that  even  for  out-door  work  these  vary  a®  1  : 20,  there  is  no 
ier  at  our  unhappiness.  The  author  dismisses  all  of  these 
)  races  and  makes  the  meter  responsible  for  all.  In  the  first 

>  iments  the  meter  was  held  facing  the  subject,  and  just  in  front 
tj  lens.  In  the  case  of  Swiss  glacier  scenes,  which  at  the  time 
i  ied  the  author  s  attention,  the  meter  fairly  samples  the  light 
t  ed,  the  direct  ray  of  the  sun  being,  of  course,  excluded,  and  the 
<  of  darkening  is  fairly  proportionate  to  the  exposure  required. 

:  a  method  would  not,  however,  apply  to  our  home  landscapes, 

?  the  lighting  is  entirely  different,  A  meter  so  exposed  would 
?  e  light  from  a  hemisphere  extending  from  sky  through  distant 
e  s  to  the  immdiate  foreground,  and  as  these  in  the  latter  kind  of 
yts  mentioned  would  varv  .in  luminosity  considerably  compared 
nnss  landscapes,  the  time  of  darkening  would  not  be  proportional 
ar  way  to  the  exposure  required  by  the  scene  embraced  by  the 
of  the  lens.  The  difficulty  is  overcome  by  attaching  a  shade 
]  *r0ft  f  the  m,eter-  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
of  the  lens.  A  particular  use  of  the  hand  in  shading  may  be 
to  take  the  place  of  such  a  screen.  When  the  aetinometer  time 
en  once  found,  the  exposure  (given  plate  and  .stop)  can  be  directly 
1  ?,d  *>y  dividing  by  a  constant  number  (100,  200.  500,  etc.),  what- 
ma.y  be.  The  lecturer  takes  f-16  as  a  standard  stop.  The  ratio 
v  n  aetinometer  time  and  time  of  exposure  should  be  determined 
h  batch  of  plates  This  is  the  only  figure  to  be  borne  in  mind 
I  iper  gives  several  factors  for  various  brands  of  plate,  and  the 
h[the  communication  deals  with  the  practical  application  of  the 

Playertype. 

b  Secretary  read  a  short  note  by  Air.  J.  Hort  Player,  who  in 
:  nought  to  the  notice  of  photographers  some  copies  of  pencil 

f  lS: '  pnnts>  eta’  obtained  from  negatives  made  on  bromide 

^by  passing  green  light  through  the  bromide  paper  on  to  the 
u  t°  be  copied.  Mr.  Player  since  found  that  better  results 
t  be  obtained  by  using  a  chloro-bromide  paper  very  sensitive  to 
fit  and  that  yellow  may  be  substituted  for  green  light  without 
ntage.  Prints  so  obtained  have  been  shown  at  the  New  Gallery 
xiany  trials  the  author  succeeded  in  obtaining  prints  by  daylight 
elatmo  chloride  paper,  the  difficulty  having  been  to  secure 
ue  pressure  and  uniform  lighting.  This  difficulty  has  been  over- 
tbe  USe  as  a  7ellow  ,SCTOen  of  a  thin  layer  (l-16th-inch)  of  a 
4  °f  picnc  acid  111  a  coll.  The  formula  for  the  screen  is  as 


hcric  acid  . 

>  bd  in 

Vater  (previously  boiled) 
11  ently  adding 
lydroohloric  acid 


5  grains. 

•  ••  16  ounces. 
5  drops. 


•Player’s  modus  operandi  in  copying  an  engraving  in  a  book  is 
the  page  to  be  copied  on  a  glass  plate,  and  to  place  over  the 


■flort 


engraving,  film  downward,  a  sheet  of  Gravura,  Velox,  or  other  gelatine 
chloride  paper.  Over  this  is  placed  the  screen.  Exposure  to  daylight 
may  give  a  negative  in  thirty  seconds  or  more.  Hydroquinone  (3  grains 
per  ounce)  is  preferred  as  a  developer.  Development,  fixing,  etc.,  are 
conducted  as  usual.  The  negative  should  require  about  thirty  seconds 
to  print  by  full  daylight  on  Gravura  paper.  The  positives  are  developed 
with  the  same  developer,  with  the  addition  of  2  grains  of  potassium 
iodide  per  ounce.  Good  contrasts  of  black  and  white  are  thus  obtained 
and  the  prints  can  be  afterwards  cleared  by  treating  with  dilute 
chloride  of  lime  solution  slightly  acidified.  The  iodine  evolved  is  a 
good  reducer,  leaving  no  stain,  and  the  remaining  iodide  of  .silver  may 

be  fixed  out  with  hypo,  Prints  and  negatives  obtained  in  this  way  were 
shown.  J 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
January  8th.— Mr  R.  Beckett  in  the  chair. 

n  ^  i  Hf1Veyn  Pip6r  gav6  a  most  intereisting  lecture  on  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  and  showed  many  lantern  slides  of  its  exterior  and  interior 
general  aspects  and  details.  Mr.  Piper  painted  a  glowing  word-picture 
o  the  beauties  of  this  famous  edifice,  tracing  its  history  with  a  regard 
or  minute  detail,  and  a  professional  assurance  which  added  largely 
to  the  value  of  the  lecture.  Mr.  Piper  has  before  delighted  this 
association  with  an  architectural  and  historical  chat  on  the  Chapter 
Houses  of  England  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  his  latest  service,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  lie  may 
to  induced  to  say  a  few  words  in  description  of  other  of  our 
cathedrals,  with  all  of  which  he  is  most  conversant,  A  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  him  for  his  entertainment. 


Au  fuhrliches  Handbuch  d-  r  Photographic.  (Second  edition).  Vo! 
IIP,  section  2  Die  Praxis  der  Photographic  mit  Gelatin* 
Emulsionen  Dr.  Josef  Mara  Eder.  Verlag  von  Wilhelm 
Knapp,  Halle,  a/s. 

This  section  of  Dr.  Eder’s  valuable  handbook  is  specially  important 
to  the  professional  photographer.  So  far  as  photography  may  be 
considered  a  technical  process,  this  volume  covers  the  whole  range 
of  his  work.  It  deals  with  the.  dark-room  light,  the  details  of  the 
manufacture  of  gelatine  dry  plates,  negative  development  and  the 
subsidiary  processes,  the  manufacture  and  treatment  of  gelatine  papers 
or  printing  out  and  for  development,  orthochromatic  photography 
and  the  perparation  of  light  filters  of  various  kinds.  Each  point 
of  importance  is  handled  with  Dr.  Eder’s  characteristic  thoroughness 

tffin  ^felTCeS/re  fr  t0  th6  S°UrCeS  wlK‘nce  the  ^P^us  informa¬ 
tion  is  obtained  A  large  number  of  illustrations  elucidate  the  text 

bo  much  valuable  information  is  collected  and  condensed  in  Dr.  Eder’s 
handbook,  thsit  every  photographer,  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
German  language,  would  do  well  to  have  it  for  reference,  if  not  for 
study.  The  present  volume  is  probably  of  greater  general  interest 
than  any  to  the  all-round  worker. 


Royal  Photographic  Society. -On  Tuesday,  January  20th,  1903, 
at  8  pm.,  at  66,  Russell  Square,  Professor  Edmund  J.  Garwood  will 
give  a  ^lecture  on  “The  Peaks  and  Glaciers  of  the  Kangchenjunga 
ange,  illustrated  by  slides  from  photographs  by  himself  and  Sig. 
V  ittono  Sella.  Ladies  are  specially  invited. 

The  Birmingham  Photographic  Society  will  hold  their  eighteenth 
annual  exhibition  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Artists,  New 
Street,  Birmingham,  from  February- 21st  to  February  28th,  1903 
inclusive.  Judges  :  Messrs.  Alexander  Keighley,  Harold  Baker,  W.  j’ 
Wain wright,  A.R.W.S.  Hanging  Committee:  Messrs.  W.  J.  Warn¬ 
er  right,  A.R.W.S.  ;  Harold  Baker,  H.  Holcroft,  M.A.  j  A.  J.  Leeson. 
Entry  forms  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Sec 
H.  A  ooght-Comish,  Norwich  Union  Chambers,  Birmingham.  Last  date 
for  receiving  pictures  Thursday  February  12th. 
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Correspondence* 

*  *  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No 
*  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  o] 

the  writers  are  given. 

%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 

correspondents. 

- -♦ - 

FLASHLIGHT  WORK. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent  ,  “  J.  M. does  not  say  where 
he  is.  If  anywhere  near  Birmingham  I  can  send  him  a  man,  who  will 
undertake  the  flashwork  up  to  any  dimensions.— Yours  truly, 

H.  CoRNTH  WAITE. 

Imperial  Arcade,  Birmingham. 

January  12th,  1903. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT  UNION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen— In  your  last  issue  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  page  26,  second  column,  and  the  second  paragraph,  under 
“Jottings,”  by  “Cosmos,”  the  following  assertion  appears  “  Again 
the  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union  leaves  the 
P.P.A.  the  only  body  competent  to  assume  the  defence  of  photographic 
copyright.  I  spoke  of  the  ‘virtual  dissolution’  of  the  Photographic 
Copyright  Union.  I  take  it  that  my  assumption  is  quite  admissible, 
as  the  union  did  not  hold  its  usual  annual  meeting  last  autumn.”  The 
committee  of  the  P.C.U.  must  express  their  great  surprise  that  your 
correspondent,  before  rushing  into  print  and  making  assumptions, 
which  are  quite  unfounded  as  regards  the  P.C.U. ,  should  not  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  make  inquiries  of  the  committee  before  making 
such  baseless  assertions.  The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  last 
autumn,  on  October  22nd,  1902,  and  the  Photographic  Copyright 
Union  is  still  active  and  doing  good  work  in  the  interests  of  the 
profession. 

The  committee  must  ask  you  to  publish  this  letter  in  as  conspicuous 
a  place  in  your  Journal,  as  the  erroneous  assertions  made  by  your 
correspondent .  — Y ours  faithfully , 

Henry  Gower, 

Secretary  for  the  Committee. 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  E.C. 

January  12th,  1903. 

[We  presume  the  meeting  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gower  was  private,  as 
no  notice  of  it  appears  in  the  pages  of  the  Press.— Eds.  B.J.P.] 


MESSRS.  HOUGHTON’S  STOCKTAKING  SALE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  just  completed  our  annual  stocktaking,  we 
have  a  large  variety  of  secondhand  and  shop  soiled,  etc.,  articles, 
comprising  cameras,  both  hand  and  field,  lenses,  tripods,  etc.,  etc., 
which  we 'are  offering  at  very  low  prices,  in  order  that  we  may  rapidly 
dispose  of  them.  The  goods  will  be  on  view  in  our  show-rooms  for  the 
next  few  weeks.— Yours  truly, 

George  Houghton  and  Son,  Ltd. 

88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

January  7th,  1903. 

WHERE  ARE  WE  DRIFTING? 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  quite  fail  to  see  where,  as  Mr.  Banger  states,  I  have 
wilfully  misrepresented  him ;  also,  has  he  not  resorted  toi  personalities 
from  the  first.  To  say  that  I  am  reduced  to  such,  is  not  very  wide 
of  the  mark,  as  he  declined  to  forward  me  a  sample  of  his  natural 
lighting  for  some  unexplained  reason,  which  at  once  blocked  the  on’y 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  He  and  “  Single  Slant  ”  (who,  by  the  way, 
has  not  helped  matters),  appear  to  think  I  am  upholding  an  ordinary 
room,  as  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  take-  portraits.  I  should  indeed 
be  foolish  to  utter  such  an  absurdity.  What  I  contend  is,  that  natural 
and  artistic  u;ork  can  be  done  in  .such  a  room,  and  until  the  reverse  is 
proved  shall  still  fee  of  the  same  mind.  As  I  shall  shortly  advertise 
myself  as  an  “At  Home”  photographer,  the  experience  gained  by 


working  in  a  room  could  not  have  been  gained  by  years  of  o 
studio  routine.  I  enclose  specimens,  as  you  wish,  and  !i*m 
Banger  will  do  the  same. — Yours,  etc., 

THE  GOLDSMITHS’  INSTITUTE  PHOTOGRAPHK 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  band  you  herew  :t!i  a  list 
fixtures  for  the  spring  session,  as  at  present  arranged.  I  »diOt 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  again  reminding  you  of  the  great 
tages  offered  to  members  of  this  society,  not  only  in  the  t 
lectures,  demonstrations,  circulating  portfolio,  excursions,  <1 
the  use  of  a  very  commodious  and  \\< -1  appointed  dark  moi 
enlarging  lantern,  which  is  available  daily  from  10  a  m.  to  10 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  ladies  and  gentlemen 
care  to  join,  and  will  gladly  supply  tin-  fullest  information, 
point  out  that  the  above  is  the  only  society  in  this  distrii 
“  Lady  Operator,”  who  has  figured  in  your  columns,  law  !y 
London?  If  so,  I  think  she  would  find  membership  of  this 
which  is  open  to  ladies,  of  the  greatest  assistant-.  1  am  T 
very  faithfully  yours,  A.  H.  Do\v?nn 

General  Hon.  Seer 

New  Cross,  S.E. 

January  12th,  1903. 

CAREY  LEA’S  EXPERIMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  “Cosmos’  kindly  give  a  more  explicit  r 
to  Mr  Carey  Lea’s  articles  on  pigmentary  colour  photography, 
to  in  his  last  week’s  article?  The  B.J.P.  Almanac  for  1902 
is  presumably  quot.d,  has  been  searched  through  and  t 
articles  and  notices,  without  discovering  a  trace  of  his  name, 
same  with  several  back  issues  of  the  same  Almanac.— I 
etc.,  Trichhm 

January  10th,  1903. 

[The  late  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  papers  on  the  photochlorides  o 
are  given  at  pp.  812-8o6  of  the  Almanac  for  1902.  Eds.  B.J.P 

the  UNPHOTOGRAPHIC  WEATHER  OF  LAST 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Not  a  few  photographers,  particularly 
workers,  considered  last  year  an  exceptionally  wet  one;  it 
had  a  large  number  of  rainy  days,  and  weather  that  was 
pitious  to  photographic  work.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
was  really  under,  rather  more  than  over,  the  average.  In 
to  the  “Times,”  one  day  hut  week,  Mr.  Sowerby  Wallis 
H.  R.  Mill,  the  rainfall  experts  of  Camden  Square,  W.C.,  r 
idea  that  it  was  a  wet  year.  Their  records  show  that  in  South 
England  the  rainfall  was  but  two-thirds  of  the  average.  O 
part  of  the  kingdom,  north  of  Manchester,  there  was  a  defic 
between  20  and  30  per  cent.  In  the  extreme  south-east,  in  b 
Sussex,  the  rainfall  only  reached  three-fourths  of  the  averag 
in  the  south-west  the  deficiency  was  about  10  per  cent, 
central  area  of  the  country,  they  say,  the  fall  was  generally 
10  and  20  per  cent,  below  the  average;  but  in  Shropshire, 
shire,  and  Cheshire  it  was  within  10  per  cent,  of  the  averag 
these  figures  it  would  seem  that,  after  all,  we  have  not  so  v< 
to  complain  about.  Notwithstanding  that  the  rainfall  was  j 
below  the  average,  many  out-door  workers,  I  suspect,  v 
hold  the  opinion  that  the  past  year  was  by  no  means  a  fa 
on#  for  photography  out  of  the  studio. — I  am,  yours,  etc., 

F.  R. 

January  10th,  1903. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Just  now  a  great  deal  is  being  said,  by  those  ii 
in  the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  about  nature  stu< 
many  years  the  study  of  nature  seems  to  have  been  quite  ig 
many  directions,  notably  is  this  the  case  with  our  househok 
tions.  Our  doors,  inside  and  out,  are  usually  grained,  supper 
in  imitation  of  natural  woods,  but- in  nine  cases  out  of  teu 
a  travesty  on  those  they  are  intended  to  represent.  The  mos 

;  V  J  j 
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mg  is  that  of  oak,  mahogany,  and,  at  times,  “birds’-eye”  maple, 
tow,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  wonderfully  unlike  they  are  to 
woods  as  we  see  them  when  they  are  polished  so  as  to  show 
natural  grain.  The  modern  grainer’s  prevalent  idea  seems  to  be, 
o  imitate  nature,  but  to  put  in  as  much  work  as  he  can  to  get 
he  considers  a  pretty  result.  During  his  apprenticeship  he,  no 
was  taught  to  do  this,  as  he  does  it  almost  mechanically.  But 
had  made  a  study  of  the  character  and  the  grain,  from  nature, 

;  different  woods,  marbles,  granites,  etc.,  that  he  is  called  upon 
itate,  we  should  not  see  the  almost  grotesque  things  in  this  direc¬ 
hat  are  now  perpetrated.  We  have  taken  the  case  of  the  wood 
ng,  by  way  of  example,  to  illustrate  how  nature  is,  we  might 
violently  outraged,  but  the  same  might  be  said  with  reference 
ny  things  represented  by  photography.  Many  of  the  so-called 
.  srial  paragraphs,”  of  the  impressionist  school,  that  have  been 
'i  at  some  of  the  exhibitions,  because  they  were  accepted  by  the 
;ig  committee,  have  been  quite  a.s  great  an  outrage  on  nature  as 
ise  we  have  cited  with  reference  to  house  decorations.  If  “  art  ” 
jraphers  were  to  study  nature  a  little  more,  they  would  not  call 
.the  strictures  on  their  works  that  have  frequently  to  be  made. — 

:  yours,  etc.,  Nature  Study. 


SIDE  VERSUS  TOP  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

iLlemen, — Tim  correspondence  that  has  been  going  on  in  your 
ns  for  some  few  weeks  past,  under  the  heading  of  “Where  are 
ifting?”  has  been  somewhat  interesting.  Both  sides  still  hold 
i  pinions,  and  we  are  reminded  of  the  old  aphorism,  “  Who  shall 
when  doctors  differ?  ”  There  is,  however,  a  point  that  does  not 
i  o  have  been  touched  upon  by  the  disputants,  though  it  has 
bess  occurred  to  many  of  your  readers.  It  is  this.  Where  does 
ght  end  and  top  light  begin?  A  high  side  light  may  be  em- 
so  that  it  becomes  practically  a  top  light.  On  the  other  hand, 
top  light  may  be,  in  practice,  converted  into  a  side  light,  and 
i,s  often  to  be  done ;  for  some  studios  are  so  situated  that  they 
ttle,  or  no,  direct  side  light  at  all,  yet  excellent  work  is  turned 
c  them  by  skilful  workers,  and  quite  equal  to  that  done  in  studios 
r  a  direct  side  light  is  available.  It  would  be  well  if  the  con- 
e  ialists  were  to  define  their  ideas  as  to  what  is  side  light  and 
3  top  light,  as  applied  to  portraiture  hi  the  studio.  When  that 
3)  we  shall  the  better  understand  the  points  of  the  disputants, 
r  11,  we  shall  probably  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  on 
•  in  of  the  studio,  but  on  the  skill  of  the  photographer,  that  the 
ice  of  the  work  depends.  The  idea  of  a  studio  lighted  from  the 
id  with  no  roof  light  at  all,  appears  to  be  quite  new  to  some, 
et  is  really  very  old.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  last  studio  that  the 
-  '•  0.  G.  Rejlander  had  constructed  had  no  roof  light.  It  had 
.  ’ge  side  windows,  and  we  all  know  the  excellence  of  his  lighting 
1;  pictures  he  produced,  and  which  remain  as  evidence  of  his 
-1  am,  yours,  etc.,  Top  Light. 

njiry  12th,  1903. 


THE 


YERKES  TELESCOPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

remen, — In  “Ex  Cathedra”  last  week  you  regretted  the  disas- 
1  ’e  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
•  lescope,  the  largest  in  the  world,  had  not  been  destroyed,  as 
a  first  reported.  Y  ou  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  it  has  not. 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  on  Friday  last,  an 
native  statement  was  made,  to  the  effect  that  the  40-inch  refract- 
e  scope  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  had  not  been  destroyed  by 
h  as  had  been  reported  to  have  happened,  although  a  con- 
1  n  has  recently  caused  considerable  damage  at  that  institution, 
aiouncement  is  a  subject  for  congratulation.  Had  this  magni- 
strument  been  destroyed,  as  first  stated,  it  would  be  a  loss, 
n  to  America,  but  to  the  world  at  large.  Only  those  who  know 
1  mlties  there  is  in  constructing  object  glasses  for  astronomical 
c-s  fJf  ^xtra  large  size  can  fully  appreciate  the  work  accom- 
*>y  Alvan  Clark  in  the  construction  of  the  Yerkes  instrument. — • 
>urs,  etc.,  George  Whitworth. 

nry  10th,  1903. 


A  MODIFIED  FIXING  BATH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  hit  upon  a  fixing  combination  which  has  given 
me  most  satisfactory  results.  Your  readers  may  like  to  try  it  :  — 

H-no-  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4  ounces. 

Metabisulphite  potass,  (not  to  be  omitted)  .  i  ounce. 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  45  ounces.. 

Chrome  alum,  dissolved  in  boiling  water  ...  ...  ...  ^  ounce, 

and  added  to  the  above.  Filter. 

It  gives  a  brilliant  negative  and  hard  film,  and  shows  no  signs  of 
any  reaction,  or  having  dissolved  anything,  and  is  very  rapid  in  its 
action,  and  I  am  not  sufficiently  of  a  chemist  to  analyse  it.  However 
for  stripping  a  film  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  1  to  200,  it  is 
valuable  as  giving  tenacity  to  the  film,  and  the  negative  dries  rapidly. 
Yours,  etc.,. 

W.  T.  F.  M.  Ingall,  M.R.I. 

13,  Pinfold  Road,  Streatham,  Surrey. 


BENNETTO’S  COLOUR  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reply  to-  your  request,  I  beg  to  say  the  sole  cause  of 
the  non-introduction  of  my  method  of  tricolour  photography  is  not 
due  to  me.  I11  1897  I  entered  into  an  agreement  to  hand  over  my 
process  to  others  upon  certain  terms  and  conditions,  which  have  not 
been  fulfilled,  and  I  have  consequently  refused  to  part  with  my  process, 
h  he  improvements  your  correspondent  mentions  were  made,  and  if  it 
would  interest  you  or  your  readers  in  any  way  I  should  be  pleased  to 
write  a  description  of  my  method  of  working.  In  1896  I  found  that 
if  a  piece  of  paper  coated  with  gelatine  was  sensitised  in  bichromate 
of  potash  and  dried  and  printed  under  a.  transparency,  again  dried  and 
placed  in  dye  bath  for  suitable  time,  prints  could  be  pulled  from  this 
by  placing  ordinary  paper  in  contact  under  slight  pressure,  a  kind  of 
reversed  collotype. — Yours  truly, 

J.  Wallace  Bennetto. 

The  Studio,  Newquay,  Cornwall. 

January  13th,  1903. 

[We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  proposed  description  of  Mr.  Bennetto’s 
process. — Eds.  B.J.P.] 


Affiliation  of  Scottish  Societies. — The  first  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  above  scheme  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Perthshire 
Society  of  Natural  Science,  Tay  Street,  Perth,  on  Saturday,  17th  inst. , 
at  4.15  p.m.  The  hall  has  been  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
delegates  by  the  society,  and  the  president  of  the  Photographic  Section, 
Mr.  Coates,  has  kindly  offered  to  entertain  the  delegates  present  to 
tea,.  As  the  response  to  the  letters  'sent  out  has  been  very  hearty,  a 
large  attendance  is  expected. 


***  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  received  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  abso¬ 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied  as  to  what  appears  in 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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Australia,  Africa,  New  Zealand,  New¬ 
foundland,  Germany,  Russia,  Portugal, 
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Japan,  &c  One  Year  ...  13s. 


It  may  also  be  obtained  irom  all  Booksellers,  Photographic  Dealers, 
and  Railway  Bookstalls. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 


%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JoURN  AL,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  EDITORS,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London, 
W.C."  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
* communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
*  affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 


T.  G.  Robinson,  185,  High  Street,  Homerton,  London,  N.E.  Photograph  of  winter 

bathers  in  Victoria  Park.  , 

D.  Ross,  Norman  Place,  Leslie,  Fife.  Photograph  of  The  Croft,  Leslie.  Photograph 
of  general  view  of  Leslie. 

B  Diveri  5,  Victoria  Road,  Huntly,  N.B.  Photograph  of  the  Meeting  of  the  11  ater 

%  ±  ktfszz, 

Keynsham. 


Infringement  of  Copyright.— J.  K.  asks  :  “  Could  I  bring  an  action 
against  a  firm  who  has  copied  a  photograph  of  mine  taken  seven 
years  ago  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  which  is  my  copyright. 

In  reply :  Yes,  certainly  you  can,  and  recover  damages  if  the 
copyright  is  yours.  Otherwise,  of  what  good  would  be  the 
Copyright  Act? 

Address  Wanted.— A.  Michaelsen  says  :  “Kindly  let  me  know 
where  I  can  get  masks  of  the  kind  employed  in  the  first  picture 
of  the  Kodak  post-card  prize  competition  you  published  in  your 
issue  of  January  3rd,  1903.”— In  reply.  We  do  not  know  any 
house  that  stocks  that  particular  pattern.  Possibly  the  exhibitor 
himself  designed  it. 

Dry  Plates  — W.  H.  :  “  Could  you  kindly  give  me  a  formula  for  the 
making  of  gelatine  dry  plates?  ’’—In  reply  :  If  you  know  nothing 
of  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates,  mere  formulae  will  not  be  of 
much  service  to  you.  We  should  advise  you  to  get  Abney  * 
book,  “Photography  with  Emulsions.”  That  gives  different 
formulae  as  well  as  working  instructions. 

Book  Wanted. — A.  H.  Starnes  writes  :  “  I  shall  he  much  obliged 
if  you  will  tell  me  the  publisher  of  any  of  Eder’s  books,  especially 
‘Modern  Dry  Plates,’  in  the!  English  language.  I  believe 
Wilmer  translated  the  book  mentioned,  but  I  am  unable  to  get 
it,  or  any  other  of  Eder’s  books,  in  English.”— In  reply:  The 
book  in  question  may  be  obtained,  of  Messrs.  Piper  and  Co. , 
Fumival  Street,  Holborn,  E.C. 

Cutting  Ovals  and  Rounds.— Inquirer  writes:  “What  do  you 
recommend  as  the  most  practical  and  economical  method  for 
cutting  prints  oval  and  round  in  the  various  sizes,  chiefly  cabinet 
and  carte,  in  a  small  business  wit*,  increasing  output?”— In 
reply  :  The  best  thing  is  one  of  the  wheel  trimmers,  which  may 
be  had  from  any  of  the  dealers.  You  will  require  zinc  masks, 
with  openings  of  the  shapes,  and  sizes,  you  desire  the  pictures 
to  be.  • 

Artificial  Light  for  Studio. — Gas  Light  (Plymouth)  writes: 
“Would  you  kindly  inform  me  if  there  is  a  machine  made  to 
take  portraits  with  the  incandescent  gas-light,  and  if  so  where 
it  can  be  obtained.  There  are  two  photographers  using  it  for 
portraiture  here  at  present,  but  I  cannot  find  out  the  make  of  the 
same.”— In  reply  :  Messrs.  Adamson  and  Co.  supply  an  incan¬ 
descent  gas  installation  for  taking  portraits  at  night. 

French  Photographic  Journals —Fizz  says:  “Should  be  glad  to 
know  what  paper  would  be  best  to  insert  an  advt.  in  for 
an,  engagement  in  France,  and  whether  it  could  be  inseited  in 
French  through  the  “B.J.” — In  reply:  ‘Bulletin  de  la  Societe 
Frangais  de  Photographic,’  Gauthiar-Villars,  quai  des 


Grandes  Augustins,  55,  Paris;  4  Momu-ur  U  L’li-.u^rap  • 
Same  address.  ‘Photo  Gazette,’  3,  rue  R*ciu«,  Pan*,  axel 

principal  French  journals.  Advu  i  iM-mmi-  -  ,on,..i  I. 

them  through  the  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

Metal  Rims. — J.  Kinsley  says:  “I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  c 
tell  me  where  I  could  obtain  brass  rims  for  opaline  work,  3ii 
4in.  in  diameter.  They  weir©  at  one  time  uo  d  for  fnil 
positives.  I  have  tried  several  firms,  hut  failed.  Am  encli 
a  bit  for  an  idea.”— In  reply  :  If  you  cannot  get  the  rm 
such  houses  as  Marion’s,  Houghton’s,  Fallowfield  and  the 
we  do  not  know  where  you  will  obtain  them.  Have  you  i 
inquiries  of  them?  The  Photo. -Jewellery  Company,  of  Chi< 
supply  metal  frames,  hut  wd  do  not  know  if  they  have  a t 
common  as  the  specimen  enclosed.  See  their  advertisemst 
Page  1,541  of  the)  “Almanac.” 

Repairs. — Troubled  writes:  “I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  kij 
advise  me.  I  am  in  business,  and  my  studio  is  attached 
house.  Much  of  the  glass  in  the  top  light  is  broken.  Al* 
roof,  which  is  an  asphalted  one,  lets  in  the  rain,  fetching 
paper  down,  etc.,  and  spoiling  my  furniture.  (1)  Can  1  oo 
aiv  landlord  to  make  the  glass  good  !  (2)  (  an  I  comj>el  hi 

make  the  asphalted  part  of  the  roof  water-tight?  If  so,  v 
is  my  best  course? — (3)  Can  I  claim  compensation  for  the  da, 
of  my  goods?  If  so,  which  is  my  best  course?  In  K 
(1,  2,  3)  All  depends  upon  the  terms  of  the  tenancy, 
business  premises  are  let  oil  repairing  leases,  in  which  ( ;i> 
tenant  has  to  do  all  the  repairs— and  usually  the  landlon 
that  he  does  so. 

Faulty  Prints. — Lens  says  (1)  Will  you  let  me  know  why  th< 
prints  enclosed  should  have  turned  out  so  uneven  in  the  to 
They  were  printed  and  toned  at  the  same  time.  3  ou  see  < 
them  the  colour  is  passable,  but  the  otlier  one  is  out  witl 
yellow  colour.  I  think  that  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  j 
(2)  What  is  the  best  thing  to  remove  the  stains  on  a  lens.  1  b 
it  is  Canada  Balsam  that  is  on  it.  I  have  tried  all  so 
remedies  to  get  it  off,  hut  with  no  good  result?  In.  I 
“  (1)  As  one  print  is  good,  and  the  other  bad,  it  shows  Ilia 
not  the  paper  that  is  at  fault,  and  that  the  manipulation 
More  care  in  them  will  be  the  remedy.  (2)  If  the  stall 
on  the  lens  they  cannot  be  due  to  the  balsam.  Probably  1  b 
is  oxidised.  If  so,  the  stains  can  only  be  removed  by  1 
the  lens  repolished.” 


Enlarging. — Brignall  says  :  “  I  have  a  i-plate  portrait  lens,  I 
French  make.  Can  I  use  tiffs  for  a  lantern  for  enlargn 
have  also  two  plano-convex  lenseis,  but  the  convex  is 
pronounced,  making  them  when  put  together  a  rather  fat 
Now,  what  I  wish  you  to  kindly  tell  me  is  if  1  can  use  a  p 
lens,  what  distance  light  from  condenser,  what  distance  re 
from  ditto,  and  what  distance  negative  from  portrait  le 
have  two  old  box  cameras  which  I  purpose  utilising.” — In 
The  quarter-plate  lens  will  do  quite  well  for  enlargin. 
quarter-plate  negatives.  rIhe  distance  of  the  light  fr 
condenser  will  depend  upon  its  focus ;  the  negative  sh< 
pretty  close  to  the  condenser.  The  whole  arranger 
precisely  the  same  as  in  the  optical  lantern,  and  a  fev 
will  give  you  the  best  distances  throughout. 

Form  of  Studio. — E.  F.  Sanders  writes :  “  Re  the  discussion 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  ‘Where  are  We  Dri 
I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
slant  ’  or  the  4  top  light  ’  studio  is  the  best  for  professional 
graph y  ?  I  am  preparing  plans  for  the  building  of  a  new 
and  am  doubtful  as  to  the  best  form.  I  was  intendin 
be  on  the  single-slant  principle,  but  the  recent  corresp 
has  undecided  me,  as  I  have  not  been  used  to  the  singh 
I  have  H.  P.  Robinson’s  ‘  The  Studio,’  etc.  What  othei 
do  you  recommend  for  studying  artistic  lighting  ?  ’—In  I 
Both  forms  are  good,  and  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  opimol 
which  is  the  best.  Some  prefer  the  one  form  and  some  th'l 
The  excellence  of  the  work  depends  more  on  the  skill  j 
photographer  than  on  the  form  of  studio  he  works  in. 
already  have  Robinson’s  book,  we  should  advise  you 
“  Artistic  Lighting,”  by  James  Inglis. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Photogr  phy  The  “  Jahrbuch  des  Photographen  ”  pub- 
in  lishes  a  series  of  official  reports  concern- 

Germany.  ing  the  position  of  the  photographic  in¬ 

dustry  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  The  re¬ 
port  from  Berlin  by  Fritz  Hansen  gives  a  very  interesting 
picture  of  the  condition  of  professional  photography  in  the 
capital  of  the  country,  which  has  so  often  been  held  up 
to  British  industries  as  the  most  enlightened  and  progres¬ 
sive  of  modern  times.  The  writer  points  out  that  the  com¬ 
petition  of  stores  and  similar  commercial  undertakings, 
which  first  asserted  itself  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  has 
demonstrated  that  photography,  like  other  industries,  is 
passing  from  the  stage  of  small,  independent  establishments 
to  large  wholesale  organisations.  The  facilities  offered 
by  modern  photographic  processes  have  induced  laige 
stores  to  take  up  photography  as  a  department.  Prices 
have  consequently  fallen,  and  the  six  or  eight  large  firms 
following  photography  as  a  profession  are  now  offering  a 
dozen  cartes  de  visite  for  about  one  shilling  and  nine 
pence  (M  1.  80).  The  old,  high-class  firms  charging  nine 
to  fifteen  shillings  per  dozen  are  very  few  in  number,  and 
may  soon  disappear.  The  large  retail  stores  are  not  only 
engaging  in  portraiture,  but  are  doing  commercial  and 
out-door  work,  which  is  a  further  encroachment  upon  the 
domain  of  the  professional.  There  seems  but  little  hope 


left  for  the  latter  unless  they  can  produce  distinctive, 
artistic  work,  or  organise  business  on  wholesale  lines  simi¬ 
larly  to  the  stores.  The  writer  thinks  the  School  for 
Photographers,  which  was  established  in  1895  by  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Photographers’  Association,  but  subsequently 
taken  over  by  the  Municipality,  will  be  of  great  help  to 
the  class  of  independent  professionals  in  offering  facilities 
for  wider  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  action 
of  the  Government  for  the  organisation  of  labour  is  said 
to  have  been  of  no  practical  use  to  photography.  They 
have  had  to  pay  the  taxes,  but  no  benefits  have  yet  accrued. 
Whilst  the  trend  of  photography  in  Berlin  seems  to  be 
in  favour  of  large  firms  and  low  prices,  very  unpleasant 
news  comes  from  Dresden  concerning  the  firm  of  W. 
Hoffert.  The  “  Photographisches  Woclienblatt  ”  informs 
its  readers  that  this  house,  which  has  branches  in  all  the 
large  towns  of  Germany,  has  suspended  payment  J-lie 
liabilities  are  said  to  be  £90,000. 


Pyro 
and  the 
Caustic 
Alkalis. 


In  the  December  number  of  the 
“  Photographische  Correspondenz,”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Valenta  contributes  an  interesting 
note  concerning  the  use  of  the  caustic 
alkalis  with  pyrogallol  for  development.  When  they  are 
used  in  excess  they  form  triphenolates  and  produce  fog, 
but  as  there  must  be  di-  and  monophenolates,  Professor 
Valenta  made  the  following  experiments  to  ascertain  if 
they  were  open  to  the  same  objection.  A  pyro-sulphite 
solution  was  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  25  grammes 
of  pyrogallol,  160  grammes  of  crystallised  sodium  sul¬ 
phite,  and  900  c.c.  of  water.  Sufficient  of  a  one  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  caustic  alkalis  of  soda,  potash,  and 
lithium  was  added  to  a  series  of  50  c.c.  portions  of  the 
pyro-sulphite  solution  to  form  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-phenolates 
of  each.  Water  was  then  added  to  bring  up  the  quantitv 
in  each  case  to  150  c.c.  A  gelatino-bromide  plate  was 
exposed  under  the  sensitometer  and  cut  into  strips,  which 
were  treated  simultaneously  with  the  various  solutions  for 
three  minutes.  One  strip  was  also  developed  with  pyro- 
sulphite  and  carbonate  of  soda  for  comparison.  The 
result  was  rather  surprising,  as  it  showed  that  good 
developers  could  be  formed  with  each  of  the  caustic 
alkalis,  producing  scarcely  any  stain,  provided  no  more 
were  used  than  requisite  to  form  the  monophenolates. 
Moreover  they  were  much  more  rapid  than  the  pyro- 
soda  developer,  with  the  exception  of  caustic  lithium. 
Of  the  diphenolates  only  the  lithium  was  serviceable, 
the  others  producing  fog.  If  pyro-soda  be  taken  as  1, 
Professor  Valenta  represents  the  relative  rapidity  of  the 
monophenolates  as  follows:  — 

Pyro-soda  =  3.3 ;  pyro-potash  =  3.6  ;  pyro-lithium  =  l. 
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The  negatives  obtained  with  these  phenolate  developers 
showed  good  gradation.  Five  correctly  exposed  plates 
were  each  developed  for  three  minutes  successively  in 
80  c.c.  taken  from  a  mixture  of  50  c.c.  of  pyro-sulphite 
solution,  56  c.c.  of  a  one  per  cent  solution  of  caustic  potash 
and  44  c.c.  of  water.  The  fifth  plate  was  thin  and  useless, 
but  the  first  three  gave  useful  negatives.  None  were 
stained.  For  practical  purposes  a  developer  should  be 
made  approximately  as  follows,  and  kept  in  separate  solu 
tions  :  — 

A.  Pyro-sulphite:- — Crystallised  sulphite  of  soda 

160  grammes,  water  500  c.c.,  nvrogallol  25 
grammes.  Make  up  to  one  litre  with  water. 

B.  Caustic  alkali  solution: — Caustic  potash  11.5 

grammes,  or  caustic  soda  8  grammes,  water  one 
litre. 

Take  one  part  of  A,  one  part  of  B,  and  one  part  of  water, 
and  mix  when  wanted. 

*  *  * 

art^cle  in  the.  “  Photographische 
o-p  Chloride  Correspondenz  ”  deserves  the  attention 
Plates.  those  who  use  chloride  plates  for  mak- 

ing  lantern  slides.  The  writer,  Dr. 

Konig,  in  the  development  of  plates  of  this  description, 
has  suppressed  the  use  of  alkali,  and  merely  uses  the 
reducer  with  sulphite  of  soda.  .  He  finds  that  variations  in 
tie  colour  of  the  image  are  obtained  with  different  reducers, 
and  that  the  tone  is  not  solely  dependent  upon  the  latter, 
but  also  upon  the  quantity  of  sulphite  used.  Pyrogallic 
acid,  for  instance,  in  a  one  per  cent,  plain  aqueous  solution 
gives  a  peculiar,  double-toned,  thin  yellowish  brown  image ; 
but  if  one  per  cent,  of  sodium  sulphite  be  added,  the  image 
is  browner  and  more  vigorous.  Two  per  cent,  of  sulphite 
gives  a  violet-brown,  and  three  per  cent,  a  violet  image 
resembling  that  obtained  by  toning  with  a  gold  bath. 
The  addition  of  more  sulphite  does  not  produce  further 
variation  of  colour.  A. vigorous  image  is  always  obtained 

when  sulphite  is  used  with  the  reducer,  and  the  deposit  is 
light  m  colour.  .  Without  sulphite,  a  neutral,  or  alkaline 
developer  gives  thinner  images  and  a  dark  deposit.  Hydro- 
quinone,  Adurol  and  Pyro-catechin,  used  in  one  per  cent 
solution  with  four  per  cent,  of  sulphite  added  give  very 
dense  images,  and  develop  slowly.  In  fact,  the  plate 
is  generally  fixed  by  the  sulphite  when  development  is 
finished.  Dr.  Konig  also  remarks  that  chloride  of  sodium 
retards  the  fixing  power  of  sulphite  considerably.  A 
chloride  plate  may  be  fixed  in  fifteen  minutes  with  a  three 
per  cent,  solution  of  sulphite,  but  the  addition  of  one 
per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium  will  prolong  the  time  to 
about  two  hours.  To  those  who  wish  to  try  development 
onMhese  lines  Dr.  Konig  recommends  the  following  solu- 

Pyrogallic  acid.  .  1  gramme 

Anhydrous  Sodium  Sulphite  ...  4  grammes 

Water  .  250  to  500  c.c.  ’ 

The  colour  of  the  image  generally  changes  when  the  film 
1S.  ,  rJ'  T^hus’.  a  yellowish  deposit  will  often  change  to 
violet.  If  a  little  salt  be  added  to  the  developer,  useful 
slides  may  be  obtained  even  from  very  flat,  foggy  negatives. 

It  is  generally  known  that  plates  may  be  developed  with¬ 
out  using  an  alkali,  as  an  accelerator,  and  we  may  here 
remark  that  we  obtained,  some  time  ago,  a  number  of  very 
fine  negatives  from  hand  camera  exposures  with  extra 
rapid  I  ford  plates  by  stand  development,  without  adding 
an  accelerator  to  the  solution.  We  used  a  pyro-sulphite 
developer  of  the  strength  of  one  grain  of  pyre  to  the 
ounce,  and  added  a  further  four  grains  of  sulphite  per 
ounce  to  the  developing  solution. 


Scottish 

Societies 

Combine. 


Perth  seems  destined  in  this  year  of 
grace,  1903,  to  be  a  centre  to  which  the 
photographic  eye  will  naturally  turn. 
It  has  been  selected  as  the  venue  for  the  Photographic  Con 
vention  of  the  United  Kingdom  this  year,  and  < » n  Satur- 
day  last  it  was  chosen  as  the  birthplace  for  the  Scottish 
Photographic  Federation,  a  body  that  should  yet  hold 
an  important  place  in  photographic  life  and  history. 
The  Federation  has  had  a  splendid  send-ofl ;  delegates 
were  present  from  all  parts,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Aberdeen  being  wide  enough  extremes  to  include  much 
that  is  best  in  Scottish  photography.  The  project  really 
originated  in  the  Brechin  Photographic  Society,  but  the 
'original  idea  was  for  a  comparatively  local  federation ; 
fortunately  the  scope  of  the  movement  was  widened,  and 
it  does  not  require  a  very  prophetic  mind  to  see  in  the 
enthusiastic  meeting  at  Perth  the  germs  of  a  national 
movement  of  considerable  importance.  We  trust  that  the 
committee  charged  with  drafting  the  constitution  and 
rules  will  recognise  the  very  wide  scope  of  influence 
that  such  a  federation  may  have,  and  eliminate  any  nar¬ 
rowing  influences  from  the  constitution  of  the  new  body. 
We  have  high  hopes  of  the  future  of  such  a  body  as  that 
founded  on  Saturday,  and  trust  that  the  members  may 
select  officials  of  broad  views  and  energetic  enthusiasm, 
so  that  the  latest  launched  barque  on  the  seas  of  photo¬ 
graphy  may  have  a  long  and  successful  voyage. 

*  *  * 

A  New  We  have  on  several  occasions  made  refer- 

Lamp.  ence  to  sundrv  indefinite,  not  to  say 

mysterious,  paragraphs  from  American  scientific  papers 
referring  to  a  miraculous  lamp  of  a  glow  type,  the  accounts 
published  not  giving  sufficient  data  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment  upon,  though  one  of  the  latest  did  refer  to  the 
use  of  mercury.  The  mystery  seems  now  unveiled,  and 
on  the  Friday  before  last  the  Hewitt  mercury  lamp  was 
shown  in  action  before  Lord  Kelvin  and  a  few  other 
notable  scientific  men,  the  installation  being  a  success 
in  its  own  direction.  We  use  this  form  of  expression 
because  the  lamp  itself,  in  its  present  form  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  is  not  one  that  is  likely  to  appeal  to  the  general 
public;  for,  as  Professor  Boys,  in  “Nature,”  puts  it  with 
legal d  to  a  person  illuminated  with  the  new  lamp,  “  If 
anyone  sees  himself  in  a  glass,  it  is  difficult  for  him  not 
to  form  a  sort  of  opinion  that  he  is  killed,  drowned,  and 
dead  . as  well.”  For  photographic  work,  however,  and 
that  is  what  mainly  concerns  us,  there  would  appear  to 
be  great  possibilities  in  the  new  lamp.  There  is  no  red 
m  its  light,  the  spectrum  showing  two  bright  orange 
lines,  a  green  line,  a  pale  greenish  blue  line,  and  a  dazzling 
blue  .  we  are  not  told  of  the  ultra-violet  spectrum.  The 
general  visual  effect  is  a  vivid  violet.  For  all  average 
photographic  work  the  red  would  not  be  missed,  while 
the  remaining  colours  all  tend  towards  the  most  active 
end  of  the  spectrum.  The  optical  peculiarity  of  the 
tube  is  the  appearance  of  the  light,  which  is  not  in  the 
slightest  like  either  an  arc  or  a  glow  lamp :  it 
is  more  like  the  vacuum  tubes  which,  thirty  years  ago, 
were  very  popular  scientific  toys.  The  vacuum  tube 
illuminated  is  about  a  yard  long,  and  an  inch  in  diameter, 
one  end  being  blown  out  into  a  bulb.  In  the  bulb  end 
lies  a  quantity  of  mercury  which  surrounds  the  negative 
electrode,  the  other  electrode  is,  as  usual,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  tube.  The  remarkable  nature  of  the  lamp 
here  comes  into  play.  If  the  tube  be  connected  up  to 
the  usual  electric  service  as  though  it  were  a  glow  lamp 
nothing  whatever  happens,  no  light  is  to  be  seen;  but 
if  a  single  spark  of  very  high  potential,  as  for  example 
from  an  induction  coil,  is  passed  through  the  tube  it  is 
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)  use  a  common  expression,  “  set  going,”  the  light  breaks 
at  at  once,  and  continues  as  long  as  the  current  is  laid 
a.  The  Hewitt  lamp  is  very  economical,  the  current 
eeded  being  stated  to  be  a  half  or  one  third  of  a  watt 
)  produce  such  a  light  as  would  need  four  watts  with 
a  ordinary  'low  lamp.  There  seems  to  be  no  wear 
nd  tear  in  the  lamp,  so  it  should  be  very  economical ; 
nd,  indeed,  it  is  stated  that  one  lamp  has  been  running 
ir  200  days  of  ten  hours  each  without  being  renewed. 

*  *  * 

he  There  was  read  at  the  beginning  of  this 

ecquerel  month,  before  the  American  Institute  of 

adiation  Electrical  Engineers,  a  paper  giving  in  a 

letals.  very  condensed  form  the  leading  points 

f  interest  with  regard  to  uranium  and  the  acting  agents 
adium,  polonium,  and  aotinum ;  the  various  points  have 
een  brought  before  our  readers  from  time  to  time, 
'hose  who  have  not  followed  up  our  abstracts  may  imagine 
hat  the  interest  is  purely  academical,  and  that  they  can- 
ot  be  of  much  practical  use  or  likely  to  be  more  than 
uriosities.  It  is  true  that  35  dollars  is  the  price  for 
gramme  of  radium,  and  that  of  another  purer  kind  100 
oflars,  while  Professor  Curie  had  a  very  pure  sample 
veighing  about  half  a  grain)  which  20,000  dollars  would  not 
urchase.  But  as  to  the  radiations  from  these  new  bodies, 

,  is  almost  incredible  what  they  are  capable  of  performing. 

l.  Becquerel  had  a  small,  very  pure  sample  which  he 
ut  several  times ,  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  the  material 
eing  enclosed,  in  a  glass  tube  wrapped  in  paper,  and 
nclosed  in  a  cardboard  box.  The  radiations,  for  such 
;  will  be  simpler  to  call  the  influence,  went  through  the 
lass,  the  paper,  the  box,  the  clothing,  and  then  produced 

sore  with  suppuration  on  the  skin.  M.  Curie  had  a 
srious  ulcer  on  his  arm  from  the  same  source,  and  he 
)ld  the  writer  of  the  paper  referred  to  that  he  would  not 
mst  himself  in  a  room  with  a  kilo  of  pure  radium,  as 
.  would  most  probably  destroy  his  eyesight,  and  burn 
11  the  skin  off  his  body,  and  probablv  kill  him.  The 
holographic  possibilities  of  such  extraordinary  chemicals 

m,  as  yet,  only  be  guessed  at. 

*  *  * 

Simatic  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  hear  of 

recautions.  some  inexperienced  tourist  photographer 
ho  has  gone  abroad  on  snapshotting  intent,  returning  with 
i  empty  bag — empty,  that  is,  in  a  figurative  sense.  Of 
urse,  his  camera  is  there,  and  his  plates  are  there,  but 
e  latter  fail  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  most  charming 
eveloper,  and  they  are  either  fogged  or  some  other 
i  align  ant  disease  has  attacked!  them.  This  state  of 
lings  may  be  the  result  of  carelessness,  but  more  often 
le  fault  may  be  attributed  to  climatic  vagaries.  Dr. 
empest  Anderson  who  recently  returned  to  England  from 
is  visit  to  the  volcanoes  of  the  West  Indies  would  have 
rought  back  with  him  very  few  photographs  instead  of 
le  goodly  store  which  he  exhibited  at  the  Camera  Club 
,st  week,  if  he  had  not  taken  some  wise  precautions  against 
dlure.  He  likened  the  climate  of  the  islands  to  the 
;mosphere  of  a  laundry  on  washing  day.  The  simile  was 
homely  one,  but  it  was  expressive  of  an  atmosphere 
hich  is  warm  and  steamy,  and  in  which  everything  made 
:  leather,  from  boots  to  camera  bellows,  are  covered  with 
layer  of  mould  in  a  few  hours.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
intention  of  a  certain  toper  who  remarked  :  “  If  water  is 
)  bad  for  my  boots,  what  effect  must  it  not  have  on  the 
lats  of  my  stomach  V’  If  that  astute  gentleman  had  been 
photographer  he  would  have  thought  of  the  still  more 
elicate  coating  of  his  plates.  But  experience  had  taught 
•r.  Anderson  to  be  wary  of  such  difficulties,  and  he  encased 


his  camera  and  plates  in  air-tight  tin  cases  with  a  receptacle 
for  calcium  chloride.  Thus  protected,  his  apparatus 
worked  well,  and  he  was  able  to  show  the  members  of  the 
Camera  Club  a  series  of  pictures  which  won  their  admira¬ 
tion,  and  which  effectively  illustrated  the  story  which 
he  told  so  eloquently.  He  gave  a  photographic  interest 
to  his  discourse  not  only  by  means  of  the  pictures  shown, 
but  by  describing  some  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
they  were  taken,  and  those  who  are  likelv  to  visit  tropical 
regions  should  give  heed  to  his  words.  One  set  of 
apparatus  was  protected  in  the  manner  described,  but  he 
left  England  somewhat  hurriedly,  and  a  second  camera 
with  its  consignment  of  plates  and  films  was  packed  with¬ 
out  any  special  precautions.  Of  these  latter  several  stuck 
together  and  were  perfectly  useless,  and  some  which  had 
not  stuck  were  successfully  developed  directly  England 
was  reached  ;  whilst  others,  left  until  a  later  date,  were 
spoilt  beyond  redemption.  The  plates  of  various  makes 
stood  the  climate  better  than  the  films.  Another  point 
of  interest  is  that  in  this  moisture-laden  air  the  exposure 
necessary  was  found  to  be  above  four  times  as  long  as 
one  would  give  in  the  dry  air  of  North  America.  A 
very  few  of  the  photographs  projected  on  the  screen  showed 
spots  where  the  demon  of  damp  had  set  his  seal,  but 
the  majority  were  of  fine  quality,  and  evoked  deserved 
applause  from  those  who  were  privileged  to  see  them. 

*  *  * 

Ink  In  a  perjury  case  which  is  now  before 

Testing:-  the  law  courts,  and  of  which  one  must, 

therefore,  speak  with  bated  breath,  the  prosecution  relies 
upon  a  document  which  the  defendant  swore  was  written 
by  him  under  certain  circumstances.  He  said  :  “  I  wrote 
it  before  them  and  read  it  over;  they  signed  it;  the 
paper  was  perfectly  open.  I  wrote  the  paper  with  the 
same  pen  and  the  same  ink  with  which  they  signed  it.” 
The  paper  has  since  been  submitted  to  the  public  analyst, 
and  he  asserts  that  the  body  of  the  document  is  written 
in  a  totally  different  kind  of  ink  to  that  employed  by 
those  who  attached  their  signatures  to  it,  one  being  a 
common  ink,  and  the  other  a  blue  black  ink.  This 
inciderit  is  interesting  to  photographers,  for  it  recalls 
certain  researches  of  Dr.  Jeserich  of  Berlin  who,  some 
years  ago,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  parent  society, 
described  how  he  had  found  it  possible  to  detect  for¬ 
geries  in  documents  by  the  use  of  the  camera.  And 
he  showed  a  number  of  examples  which  plainly  indicated 
that  it  was  possible  to  differentiate  inks  of  varying  com¬ 
position  by  using  orthochromatic  plates  and  screens.  An 
ink  which  may.  be  called  black  may  in  reality  be  blue 
or  red,  and  if  it  be  diluted  with  water  its  colour  can 
be  plainly  seen.  But  the  photographic  plate  sees  it  as 
it  really  is  without  any  dilution,  and  upon  this  curious 
fact  Dr.  Jeserich  relied.  He  exhibited  several  forged 
documents,  the  photographs  plainly  revealing  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  original  words  and  figures  and  the  altera¬ 
tions  made  by  the  forger.  Thus  it  was  easy  enough 
for  that  misguided  individual  to  alter  a  1  into  a  4,  or 
a  0  into  a  6,  or  a  9,  but  the  added  strokes  necessary  to 
bring  about  this  result  being,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
in  a  different  ink  to  that  used  in  the  body  of  the  document, 
the  alteration  was  revealed  by  the  camera.  This  photo¬ 
graphic  test  does  not  seem  to  have  been  employed  in 
the  case  now  to  be  tried,  and  the  presumption  is  that 
Dr.  Jeserich’s  work  is  unknown  to  the  authorities  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  a  particularly  convenient  method  of  test¬ 
ing  the  genuineness  of  a  suspected  writing,  for  it  can  be 
applied  without  any  tampering  with  the  original.  This 
is  not  the  case  if  the  ink  is  submitted  to  chemical  tests* 
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for  the  analyst  must  apply  agents  which  act  upon  the 
constituents  of  the  fluid,  and  certain  of  these  agents  would 
actually  obliterate  that  portion  of  the  writing  to  which 
they  were  applied.  Assignments  of  perjury  in  connection 
with  documents  written  in  different  inks  are  of  such  rare 
occurrence  that  the  case  now  under  review  may  be  regarded 
as  almost  unique.  The  defendant  admits  that  he  made 
a  mistake  in  his  former  statements,  and  he  attributes  that 
mistake  to  the  infirmity  of  deafness  !  We  are  reminded 
that  when  Miss  Eanny  Squeers  wrote  from  Dotheboys 
Hall  to  complain  of  the  way  in  which  Nicholas  Nickleby 
had  assaulted  her  father,  she  expressed  herself  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarkable  manner.  “  My  Pa  reauests  me  to 
write  to  you,  the  doctors  considering  it  doubtful  whether 
he  will  ever  recover  the  use  of  his  legs,  which  prevents 
his  holding  a  pen.” 

- • - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  AN  AID  TO  APPRECIATION. 

It  is  often  remarked  what  liberal  use  artists  make, 
nowadays,  of  photographs  as  suggestions  and  motives  for 
their  pictures,  or  by  way  of  a  labour-saving  device  for 
obtaining  correct  outline  in  figure  studies  and  the  like. 
The  employment  of  photographs  for  this  purpose  is  indeed, 
as  we  lately  learned  from  an  artist  of  the  old  school,  even 
more  general  than  might  be  supposed.  It  is  another  little 
instance  of  the  irony  of  things,  that  the  very  men  who  de¬ 
claim  against  the  mechanicalness  and  inartistic  qualities 
of  the  products  of  the  camera  should  be  so  eager  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  assistance  in  preference  to  going  direct  to 
Nature,  as  in  public  they  proudly  proclaim  that  they  do. 
It,  however,  points  the  way  to  a  very  useful  and  interest¬ 
ing  inquiry,  which  may  probably  give  some  small  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  body  photographic. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  a  certainty  that  the  devotee  of  the 
camera  commences  after  a  while  to  find  a  hitherto  unfelt 
enjoyment  in  all  the  varied  and  ever-changing  phases  of 
Nature;  the  sunny  landscape  that  he  used  to  pass  un¬ 
heeded  appeals  to  him  with  a  new  beauty,  the  ripple  of 
water,  the  cast  reflections  of  overhanging  trees*,  the  fleecy 
mass  of  a  cloud-bank,  or  the  long-drawn  shadows  of  fading 
'day,  open  fresh  meanings  to  him,  and  become  a  never- 
ceasing  source  of  wondering  inquisitiveness.  Or  perhaps 
he  is  a  portraitist,  and  finds  himself  after  a  time  filled  with 
a  secret,  maybe  unconscious,  admiration  of  the  many 
graceful  curves  and  sweeps  of  rosy  flesh  that  go  to  make 
up  the  human  form  and  lineaments ;  their  wonderful 
roundness  and  beauty,  and  the  eternal  change  caused  by 
varying  light  and  shade ;  the  mystery  and  incomprehen¬ 
sibility  with  which  expression  and  character  can  be 
indicated  by  a  fleeting  line  or  shadow,  there  for  a  moment 
and  then  gone  for  ever.  Or  it  may  be  the  architectural 
photographer,  who  discovers  that  he  never  even  dimly 
appreciated  the  harmonious  glory  and  beauty  of  the  old 
cathedrals  and  churches  he  knew  so  well,  until  he  began 
to  photograph  them,  and  found  then  that  every  day  and 
htour  revealed  fresh  charms  of  ornament,  new  grandeur  of 
dim  ambulatory  or  carved  and  fretted  chancel. 

Is  it  that,  after  all,  photography  is  nearer  akin  to  Art 
than  even  the  wildest  dreamers  of  the  pictorial  school 
would  claim/  As  Browning  so  well  expresses  it:  — 

“  We  admire 

ITirst  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 

Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see ; 

And  so  they’re  better — painted  better  to  us — 

Which  is  the  same  thing.  Art  was  made  for  that.” 

In  these  familiar  lines  we  find  the  great  poet  pointing  out 
those  higher  and  subtler  uses  of  Art  which  go  beyond  mere 
pleasure-giving,  and  tend  to  the  creation  of  a  new  faculty — 


the  faculty  of  appreciation.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  this  i 
one  of  the  special,  and  unexpected,  benefits  that  photol 
graphy  seems  to  confer  upon  its  followers.  They  look  out 
upon  the  world  with  sharper,  keener  vision,  and  enhanc^J 
powers  of  enjoyment.  A  young  artist,  it  is  to  be  fearer 
hardly  a  born  one,  was  talking  recently  to  a  hoary-heade<| 
old  gentleman  who  had  just  taken  to  the  hand-camera  a#  j 
means  of  valetudinarian  enjoyment,  and  bewailing  the  fac 
that  he  found  Nature  rather  disappointing,  and  by  n<| 
means  so  lovely  as  she  was  painted.  “  Ah!  ”  said  the  grey1 
beard,  enthusiastically,  “  you  should  try  photography.  i| 
never  had  any  idea  in  all  my  life  that  the  world  was  s< 
beautiful,  till  I  bought  a  camera !  ” 

It  is  the  literalness  of  our  art-science,  perhaps,  whicl 
has  the  principal  part  in  evoking  this  faculty  of  apprecia 
tion.  And  this  in  two  entirely  different  ways.  In  the  firs 
place,  photography  gives  so  good  a  transcript  of  whateve 
is  set  before  the  lens,  that  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  i 
any  real  beauty  exists  in  the  object  or  view  taken,  it  wil 
be  rendered  faithfully  in  the  negative,  although  very  likely 
quite  overlooked  by  the  operator,  and  therefore  coining 
more  or  less  as  a  revelation  to  him.  This  is  one  phase  o 
the  educative  aspect  of  the  camera.  Another,  apparently 
contradictory  vet  really  quite  in  agreement,  is  as  follows 
The  lens  having  such  an  overwhelming  love  of  veracity 
not  only  records  any  existing  beauties  presented  to  it,  but 
as  we  all  know  only  too  well,  carefully  singles  out  every 
imperfection  and  blemish  and  registers  them  with  un 
shrinking  exactness  and  candour.  The  natural  and  in 
evitable  result  of  this  is  to  make  the  photographer  mor( 
careful  in  his  choice  of  subject,  and  less  easily  pleased  witl 
what  he  knows  will  not  be  translated  well  on  his  plate 
As  a  consequence  he  immediately  begins  to  develop  the 
seeing  eye  and  faculty  of  criticism,  which  are  the  sure  fore 
runners  of  an  awakened  and  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful. 

Many  palpable  evidences  of  the  way  in  which  photo 
graphy  is  creating  a  more  exacting  and  artistic-mindec 
public  are  visible  at  present  to  those  who  have  the  curiosity 
to  look  for  them.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  comment  or 
the  vastly  improved  illustrations  nowgiven  in  the  many  ma 
gazines  and  periodicals,  a  large  number  of  which  are  repro 
duced  from  photographs.  What  is  more  to  the  purpose  o: 
our  argument  is  that  magazine  sketches  and  pictures 
originating  from  the  artist’s  pen  or  pencil  are  gradually 
acquiring  a  beauty  of  detail  and  finish  which  were  rarely 
seen  before  th©  advent  of  photographic  blocks.  This  im 
provement  is  also  strikingly  evident  in  the  illustrating  O' 
our  best  scientific  and  technical  handbooks,  where  the  ole 
indefinite  and  vague  woodcuts  are  no  longer  considere'. 
suitable  or  satisfactory,  when  it  is  sought  that  a  diagrar 
or  picture  shall  convey  the  clearest  and  most  compreher 
sible  meaning  to  the  reader.  To  descend  to  a  mor 
mundane  and  prosaic  level — with  apologies  to  femininity- 
it  is  noticeable  that  a  remarkable  change  has  taken  plac 
in  the  costume  plates  and  illustrations  of  fashion  journals 
In  many  of  these,  in  fact,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  re 
suit  has  been  obtained  by  photographing  a  suitably-dressec 
model.  The  old  style  of  stilted,  ungainly  figures,  ir 
ludicrously  impossible  attitudes,  with  garments  of  in 
human  stiffness  draped  in  folds  that  were  anything  bu 
spontaneous,  each  figure  fitted,  as  it  were,  to  a  face  o: 
exactly  the  same  simpering  and  expressionless  type,  arc 
happily  being  displaced  by  something  that  really  suggest* 
the  living  daughter  of  Eve,  arrayed  in  tasteful  and  seemly 
elegance. 

It  might,  in  fact,  be  truthfully  said  that  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  mention  a  branch  of  industry  or  arl 
where  the  educative  force  of  photography  is  not  evident 
than  to  give  instances  of  its  strangely  potent  and  pro 
gressive  influence,  which  is  never  the  less  effective  that  ir 
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.  many  cases  it  is  unsuspected  and  unthanked.  To  gain 
.  larger  and  juster  idea  of  how  photography  has  heightened 
tr  appreciation  of  beauty  and  sharpened  our  critical 
culties,  it  would  be  a  useful  exetcise  to  try  to  imagine 
irselves  suddenly  bereft  of  everything  which  we  owe 
rectly  or  indirectly  to  the  camera.  The  result  of  this 
inple  mental  flight  is  sure  to  be  instructive  and  con- 
ncing. 

Some  few  among  artists  are  beginning  to  better  appre- 
.  ate  this  useful  quality  of  photography,  and  even  to 

•  :press  gracefully,  if  rather  cautiously,  their  great  obliga- 
ms  to  it.  In  this  connection,  the  pregnant  words  of  Sir 
yke  Bayliss  at  the  opening  of  the  Borough  Polytechnic 
holographic  Society’s  Exhibition  may  well  be  quoted. 
“  Do  I  as  an  artist,  a  painter,  regard  photography  as  a 

.  val?  No;  as  a  valued  friend . Photography 

:  a  rule  draws  correctly.  Thus  those  who  make  or  look 
,  photographs  are  having  their  eyetsl  educated.  The 
vmera  is  thus  playing  the  part  of  a  vast  national  eye 

<  ucator.  Now  what  is  the  effect  of  this  on  the  painter? 

is  making  the  artist  draw  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
-  e  camera.  Hitherto  he  drew  something  which  people 
s  id  was  like  a  rose1,  a  tree,  a  bird,  a  head.  But  now  the 
stist  has  to1  do  it  much  better  than  before.  He  has  a  much 
mre  critical  public  to  work  for.  Thus  photography  is 
vging  and  inspiring  artists  to  advance  to  better  and 
Igher  work . Photography  is  educating  the 

*  e  to  see  more  and  more  accurately  the  difference  between 
te  ugly  and  the  beautiful,  and  is  therefore  to  be  heartily 

<  d  sincerely  welcomed.” 

In  the  light  of  such  words  from  an  acknowledged  ex- 
I  nent  of  Art,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  sanguine  to  predict 
g  increasing  power  and  prestige  for  the  camera  craft, 
uich  may  not  unjustly  be  expected  in  the  future  to  play 
■a  even  more  important  and  essential  part  in  instructing 
t 3  mind  and  eye  than  it  does  at  present.  There  are,  more- 
cer,  signs  that  our  educational  authorities  are  awakening 
t  a  knowledge  of  how  usefully  photography  may  be  em- 
pyed  for  teaching  purposes,  taking  in  this  respect  their 
c  e  from  the  Continent,  where  the  camera  is  already  a 
r  ognised  and  valued  auxiliary  of  the  class  instructor. 


Professionals  as  Artists. — A  certain  class  of  photographers,  coin¬ 
ed  mainly  of  amateurs,  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
fessional  photographer  is  one  totally  devoid  of  artistic  insight,  or 
•wledge  of  pictorial  work,  that  he  is  nothing  better  than  a  com- 
rcial  product  who  manufactures  photographs  by  a  purely  mechanical 
cess.  These  amateurs  have  been  confirmed  in  their  opinions  by 
t  advocacy  of  this  view  in  a  section  of  the  press,  by  the  character  of 
e  libitions  composed  entirely  of  amateurish  productions,  and  by  the 
hdly  and  often-expressed  disdain  for  professionals  and  their  works 
fun  the  bps  of  self-appointed  and  shallow-minded  art  critics.  The 
latest  acquaintance  with  professional  photographers  will  remove  this 
ision.  In  intellectual  capacity,  in  knowledge  of  and  in  general 
urfc,  they  are  the  equals,  if  not  the  superiors,  of  those  who  despise 
lm,  and  consequently  as  well  equipped  and  as  capable  of  forming 
i.  Ldgment  on  art  matters  or  creating  works  of  art.  Furthermore,  it 
afe  to  assume  that  the  men  who  spend  their  lives  in  following  a 
>n  occupation  are  in  a  better  position  to  form  a  sound  decision  on 
of  its  issues  than  others  with  whom  the  occupation  is  a  pastime, 
re  would  be  some  reason  to  deny  the  claims  of  professionals  to  rank 
'artists  if  it  could  be  shown  that  they  received  their  support  from 
least-cultured  section  of  the  community.  This  cannot  be  shown, 
it  is  obvious  that  their  clients  are  drawn  from  amongst  persons 
are  familiar'  -with  works  of  art,  have  received  an  art  education, 
are  thus  capable  of  estimating  the  merits  of  pictorial  work. 

■‘  fassional  portraiture  appeals  to  the  more  cultivated  section  of  the 
o  munity,  a  proof  that  it  ha,s  an  art  quality  and  is  something  more 
i  mechanical. — “The  Bromide  Monthly.” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENS  TESTING. 

A  description  of  a  method  of  lens  testing  worked  out  by  Messrs. 
R.  and  J.  Beck,  Limited,  for  the  Photo-mechanical  Department 
of  the  Manchester  Technical  School,  together  with  the  apparatus 
which  was  specially  designed  for  the  purpose. 

It  combines  a  number  of  well-known  methods,  but  uses  a  micro¬ 
scopic  examination  of  the  aerial  image  formed  by  the  lens  for  all 
its  measurements. 

A  preliminary  description  of  the  testing  bench  will  make  the  actual 
processes  employed  more  readily  understood.  The  apparatus,  Figs.  I. 
and  II.,  is  carried  on  a  table  consisting  of  a  teak  wood  top  measurin,r 
60in.  by  26in. ,  with  cupboard  and  drawer  for  containing  the  appliances, 
and  a  rigid  iron  framework  running  on  four  castors.  At  The  side  or 
each  castor  is  a  screw  pillar  and  clamping  lock  nut,’  which,  when  the 
table  is  in  position,  may  be  screwed  down  to  lift  the  table  off  its 
castors,  so  that  even  upon  an  uneven  floor  the  table  is  quite  rigid. 

Upon  the  surface  of  the  table  are  four  brass  sockets,  into  which 
fit  the  points  of  four  levelling  screws,  which  carry  on  strong  frames 
a  steel  dovetailed-shape  bar  54in.  long,  lfin.  wide,  and  l^in.  thick. 
Upon  this  bar  slides  the  various  appliances  for  holding  the  photographic 
lens,  for  examining  its  image,  etc. 

1.  The  Lens  Holder  (B). — This  consists  of  a  series  of  screwed 
rings  fitting  into  each  other,  designed  to  screw  up  to  one  plane, 
so  that  any  lens  screwed  into  any  size  ring  will  have  its  shoulder  in 
the  same  position  in  reference  to  the  lens  holder.  These  rings,  or 
adapters,  are  held  in  a  revolving  ring,  so  that  they  may  be  rotated 
to  test  the  centring  of  a  lens. 

The  lens  holder  (B)  consists  of  an  upper  platform  (F)  carrying  the 
screwed  rings  to  hold  the  lenses,  which  may  be  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  by  a  rack  and  pinion  (M)  upon  a  lower  platform  (L). 
This  lower  platform  (L)  is  affixed  by  means  of  a  strong  circular 
rotating  fitting,  to  the  fitting  (B),  and  the  whole  lens  carrier  slides 
upon  the  bar  of  the  testing  bench.  Thus  the  upper  two  platforms 
(F)  and  (L)  and  the  lens  holder  can  be  turned  upon  a  vertical  axis  (E), 
and  a  divided  scale  of  degrees  is  attached  to  record  the  angle  or 
rotation. 

The  main  bar  of  the  testing  bench  is  divided  along  its  length  in 
the  metric  scale,  and  the  upper  platform  (F)  is  provided  with  an 
index  which  reads  in  a  scale  on  the  platform  (L) ;  the  scale  is  so 
arranged  that  when  the  index  is  set  at  0,  the  surface  of  the  rings 
into  which  the  lenses  screw  is  exactly  over  the  centre  (E)  of  the 
rotating  fitting  on  which  the  lens  holder  rotates. 

2.  The  Examining  Microscope.— A  24in.  crossbar  of  aluminium 
(A)  slides  along  the  main  bar  of  the  testing  bench.  This  is  generally 
used  in  such  a  position  that  it  projects  12in.  on  each  side  of  the 
bar,  but  it  lias  an  extra  fitting  at  each  end,  so  that  for  examining 
very  large  lenses  it  may  be  placed  upon  the  bar  so  that  almost  its 
entire  length  overhangs  on  one  side.  A  light  aluminium  casting  slides 
in  a  dovetailed  fitting  from  end  to  end  of  the  crossbar  (A),  and  its 
position  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  centre  is  recorded  on  a  divided 
scale  with  a  vernier  and  fine  screw  adjustment.  At  right  angles  to 
the  cross  bar  (A)  upon  the  top  of  this  casting  a  small  table  (G) 
racks  backward  and  forward  by  the  milled  head  (D),  and  has  a 
scale  and  vernier.  On  this  table  is  a  centre  to  which  is  attached  a 
frame  (I)  which  carries  a  small  ground  glass,  micrometer,  cross 
wires  or  similar  appliances.  Behind  this  frame  an  examining  micro¬ 
scope  (K)  or  a  low  power  eyepiece  is  placed,  with  a  rack  and  pinion 
focussing  adjustment  (C)  by  which  it  may  be  accurately  focussed 
upon  the  ground  glass  or  cross  wires.  The  frame  is  so  placed  that 
the  ground  glass  or  micrometer  is  accurately  in  the  axis  of  rotation 
of  the  centre  (N),  and  the  microscope  may  be  rotated  on  the  same 
centre.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  the  ground  glass  may  remain 
stationary  while  the  microscope  is  rotated,  or  that  the  two  may  be 
rotated  together.  The  divided  scale  on  the  table  is  so  placed  that 
when  the  vernier  is  set  at  0  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  rotation  of  the 
ground  glass  to  the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  lens  holder  is  read  upon 
the  scale  of  the  main  bar  of  the  testing  bench.  The  microscope  (K) 
consists  of  a  frame  to  one  end  of  which  an  object  glass  of  any  power 
may  be  attached  by  the  standard  Royal  Microscopical  Society  screw, 
in  the  other -end  of  which  an  eyepiece  is  placed.  Between  the  object 
glass  and  the  eyepiece  slides  a  fitting  which  carries  four  troughs  for  con¬ 
taining  a  series  of  monochromatic  solutions.  The  eyepiece  has  cross 
wires,  and  a  special  telescopic  object  glass  can  be  used  in  place  of 
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the  microscope  object  glass,  which  turns  the  microscope  into  a  tele¬ 
scope  for  reading  diameters  at  a  distance.  A  small  camera,  for  taking 
lin.  plates,  fits  the  microscope  tube,  for  taking  microscopic  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  aerial  images  produced  by  a  lens. 

The  Iris  Diaphragm  (P). — A  large  iris  diaphragm,  with  a  divided 
scale  representing  the  size  of  the  aperture  in  M.M.,  slides  on  the  main 
bar  of  the  testing  bench. 

A  quarter-plate  camera  with  an  extension  of  fifteen  inches  also 
slides  upon  the  main  bar.  It  consists  of  a  frame  with  ground  glass  and 
double  dark  slide,  an  extending  bellows,  and  a  frame  to  carry  a  lens 


The  Line  Screen  Holder  (Q). — This  is  fitted  to  the  microscope 
table  so  that  the  effect  produced  by  diffraction  upon  the  image  given 
by  the  photographic  lens  may  be  examined  and  recorded.  A  screw 
adjustment  is  supplied  for  moving  the  screen  to  or  from  the  ground 
glass  screen  (I). 

The  Distortion  Bracket  (Rl. — This  is  a  bracket  which  slides 
upon  the  main  bar  upon  which  the  lens  carrier  can  be  placed  in  a 
plane  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  axis  (E),  Fig.  I.,  is  horizontal  instead 
of  vertical.  The  lens  may  now  be  swung  on  its  nodal  plane,  and  the 
image  of  the  distant  straight  line  be  examined  by  following  its  image 
with  the  moving  microscope  table  along  the  cross  bar  (A).  Each 
piece  of  apparatus  which  slides  along  the  main  bar  is  provided  with 
a  clamping  screw  and  plate.  The  rotating  platform  of  the  holder 
is  provided  with  a  series  of  holes  and  a  taper  bolt  that  will  lock  it  in 
position  at  every  five  degrees.  The  rotating  centre  (N)  is  provided 
with  a  bolt  to  lock  the  centres  hi  position  of  alignment. 

Before  commencing  lens  testing  proper  certain  examinations  should 
be  made. 

1.  Number  of  External  Reflecting  Surfaces. — Their  curvature 
and  probable  influence  on  the  amount  of  light  which  they  prevent 
from  entering  the  camera  through  reflection  should  be  noted. 

2.  An  Examination  of  the  Lens  should  be  made  for  Veins 
and  Striae. — This  may  be  done  by  holding  the  lens  between  a  light 
and  the  eye  at  about  the  distance  of  its  focus  away,  so  that  its  whole 
area  appears  filled  with  light.  The  intensity  of  the  illumination 
may  then  be  increased  or  lowered,  and  by  moving  the  lens  about,  the 
veins  or  striae  will  appear  as  thread  or  feather-like  appearances. 

3.  An  Examination  of  the  Surfaces  should  be  made  as 
to  the  perfection  of  the  polishing.  It  is  best  done  by  pointing  the 
lens  towards  a  powerful  light,  so  that  the  light  itself  does  not  quite 
enter  the  eye.  A  piece  of  black  velvet  should  be  placed  at  some  distance 
in  front  of  the  lens  to  form  a  dark  background,  against  which  the 
imperfections  in  the  polishing  may  be  seen. 

The  Optical  Constants  of  the  Lens  should  now  be  obtained. 
They  consist  of 

1.  Equivalent  focus. 

2.  Distance  of  the  equivalent  planes  from  the  shoulder  of  the 
lens  screw. 

3.  The  effective  aperture  of  the  various  diaphragms. 

4.  The  diameter  of  the  maximum  circle  of  illumination. 

5.  The  diameter  of  equal  illumination  (theoretical)  with  the  various 
diaphragms. 

The  Determination  of  the  Equivalent  Focus  of  the  Lins.  — 
Three  methods  will  be  given.  (A).  The  equivalent  plane  method. 
Set  the  cross  bar  (A)  at  the  division  of  6  M.M.  (the  ground  glass 
holder  is  6  M.M.  behind  the  index)  on  the  main  bar  of 
the  testing  bench.  Set  the  microscope  table  so  that  it  is 


near  the  zero  line.  Focus  the  microscope  upon  tbs-  plate  w 
cross  wires  placed  in  the  ground  glass  holder.  This  *hot 
be  done  by  means  of  the  upper  rack  and  pinion  (C),  which  moves  t 
microscope  only.  The  plate  with  cross  wires  may  now  be  r>  mo\ 
and  the  aerial  image  only  examined,  but  the  focus  of  the  inicrofct 
when  once  set  must  not  be  disturbed.  Screw  the  photographic  1« 
which  is  to  be  examined  into  the  holder,  the  level  surface  of  the  ecr 
rings  being  away  from  the  micro.scop.*,  as  >hown  in  Fig.  I.  SI 
the  lens  holder  (B)  backwards  and  forwards  until  the  .mage  ol 
distant  object  is  about  in  focus  when  viewed  through  the  micro^co 
then  carefully  set  the  lens  holder  to  the  nearest  division  on  the  m. 
bar.  Focus  the  image  of  a  distant  object  by  means  of  the  rack  a 
pinion  (D),  which  moves  the  microscope  table,  and  observe  ^hctl 
the  image  moves  when  the  platform  (F)  is  rotated  on  its  fitting  (1 
if  it  does  rack  the  upper  portion  of  the  platform  (F)  of  the  lens  hole 
forwards  and  backwards  until  a  position  is  found  at  which  the  rotat 
of  the  lens  leaves  the  image  viewed  through  the  microscope  pvrfoc 
stationary. 

The  microscope  eyepiece  is  provided  with  cross  wires  by  which  a 
movement  can  be  immediately  detected.  The  simplest  method  is 
follows :  — Place  the  platform  (F)  central,  so  that  it  is  in  alignm« 
with  the  main  bar,  and  bring  an  object  upon  the  cross  wire  of  l 
microscope  by  shifting  the  whole  table  or  the  object.  Then  swing  i 
platform  (F),  say  lOdeg.  If  the  lens  is  not  adjusted,  the  object  v 
no  longer  be  on  the  cross  wires.  Rack  the  platform  (F)  of  the  l  .ns  holt 
backwards  or  forwards  till  the  object  is  again  on  the  cross  wi 
when  it  has  been  refocussed  by  the  microscop  ■  table  adjustment  (ill 
and  it  will  be  found  to  be  at  the  position  of  stationary  rotation 

The  back  equivalent  plane  is  now  over  the  centre  of  rotation  i 
Fig.  I.)  of  the  lens  holder,  and  its  distance  from  the  scr  w  shoul< 
of  the  lens  is  given  by  reading  the  scale  on  the  upper  platform  ('. 
of  the  lens  holder. 

The  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens  is  given  (a  distant  object  hav: 
been  accurately  focussed  by  the  milled  head  (D),  by  taking  the  read 
on  the  main  bar  of  the  testing  bench  and  adding  or  deducting  i1  j 
reading  on  the  scale  of  the  microscope  table  (G).  If  this  be  on  Mi 
plus  side  of  zero  it  must  be  added,  or  upon  the  minus  side  it  m 
be  deducted.  Note. — If  the  lens  possesses  “distortion”  when  ijl 
position  is  found  at  which  a  small  rotation  will  not  move  the  ima 
rotation  through  a  large  angle  will  produce  a  slight  deflection, 
this  case  the  lens  should  only  be  rotated  through  a  small  angle. 

(B).  The  Magnifying  Power  Method. — If  two  objects  can 
erected  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  apparatus  to  rank  a*  disti 
objects,  say  100  times  the  focus  of  the  longest  lens  to  be  tested  (ah 
100  yards),  and  if  the  distances  of  these  objects  can  be  determin 
the  method  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  accurate  that  can 
adopted.  Suppose  two  objects  or  marks  be  placed  in  a  plane  1 
yards  from  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  if  ' 
distances  between  the  two  objects  be  a  definite  ratio  to  their  di>tai  J 
away,  the  focus  can  be  instantly  taken  as  follows :  — 

Suppose  the  objects  are  50  yards  apart,  that  is,  one  half  of 
distance  away,  the  images  of  these  objects  will  be  half  the  equivai 
focus  of  the  lens  from  each  other. 

To  measure  the  focus,  therefore,  the  lens  must  be  focussed  for 
yards.  The  microscope  table  (H)  should  now  be  run  laterally  to 
right  along  the  cross  bar  (A)  till  one  of  the  objects  is  on  the  cross  w 
of  the  microscope.  Note  the  reading  of  the  cross  bar  scale,  tl 
run  the  microscope  table  (H)  to  the  left  until  the  other  object  is 
the  cross  wires,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  positions  of 
microscope  table  read  on  the  scale  of  the  cross  bar  (A)  gives  half 
equivalent  focus. 

If  the  objects  can  be  permanently  erected,  the  focus  of  a  lens  < 
be  taken  at  any  time  in  a  few  seconds.  If  the  object  had  been 
yards  apart  instead  of  50,  the  reading  would  have  been  a  quarter 
equivalent  focus  of  the  lens.  The  only  objection  to  this  method 
that  its  accuracy  depends  upon  the  absence  of  distortion,  and  is  : 
suitable  for  single  view  or  uncorrected  single  lenses. 

Where  it  is  only  possible  to  erect  the  objects  at  a  moderate  dista; 
from  the  lens — say  25  feet — a  true  result  may  be  obtained  by 
correction  made  as  follows :  — Divide  the  distance  of  the  object  av 
from  the  lens  by  the  focus  given  by  the  above  method,  deduct  < 
from  this  result,  and  divide  it  into  the  focus ;  deduct  the  result  obtan 
from  the  focus  given,  and  this  will  be  the  true  equivalent  focus  t 
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*  y  close  approximation.  For  example :  — Suppose  a  lens  gives  a 
t  us  of  10  inches  for  the  object  placed  at  25  feet.  25  feet  (300  inches) 

<  'ided  by  10  inches  is  30,  deducting  one  leaves  29.  29  divided  into 

]  inches  gives  .345  inches,  which  deducted  from  10  inches  gives  the 
t  le  equivalent  focus  of  9. 655  inches.  This  result  is  accurate  to  about 

<  e-fifth  per  cent. ,  and  if  the  distance  had  been.  50  feet  instead  of 
£  would  have  been  practically  exact. 

rhis  correction  may  be  algebraically  written  thus  :  — If 
d  =  distance  of  objects1  from  lens, 
x  =  focus  obtained  by  method  (B), 
f  —true  equivalent  focus, 

f  —  x - — — 

d  -x 

J7ote.~A  modification  of  this  method  can  be  employed  in  connection 
\th  a  collimator  if  a  disc  with  two  small  apertures  be  plaoed  in  the 

<  xct  focus  of  the  object  glass  of  the  collimator,  and  if  these  holes 
r;  3  an  exact  fraction  of  the  focus  of  the  object  glass  of  the  collimator 
t  i  distance  apart  of  their  images  will  be  the  same  fraction  of  the 

<  rivalent  focus  of  the  lens  being  tested.  Considerable  accuracy  is 
e  (uired  with  adjustments  when  employing  this  method,  but  it  is 
i*  ;ful  for  telephoto  lenses,  which  include  only  a  small  angle  of  view. 

(To  be  Continued. ) 


IE  CARBON  PROCESS  AND  THREE-COLOUR  WORK. 

J  has  often  in  my  presence  been  mentioned  that  the  carbon 
ipcess  should  be  the  best  means,  next  to  the  mechanical 
thods,  for  the  production  of  “natural  colour  photographs.” 
rprise  has  also  been  expressed  that  the  manufacturers  of 
■c  vbon  printing  materials  do  not  put  suitable  tissues  for  the 
f(rpose  on  the  market.  It  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  Du  Hauron 
o  first  suggested  the  use  of  the  carbon  process  for  the  pro- 
ction  of  pictures  by  the  three-colour  process.  But  is  this 
>cess  the  best  means  to  the  end  ?  Experienced  carbon  workers 
some,  at  least — give  a  negative  opinion.  Let  us  just  consider 
>  subject  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  The  pigments  used 
the  tissue  must  be  transparent  and  of  the  exact  colour  and 
t,  and  they  must  not  be  altered  by  the  sensitising  material, 
bichromate  of  potash  ;  neither  must  they  materially  effect 
solubility  of  the  bichromated  gelatine.  Again,  in  the 
arbon  ”  image  there  is  the  greenish-yellow  chromium  com- 
md,  existing  in  the  finished  picture,  that  will  to  an  extent 
adify  the  original  colour  of  the  pigment,  which  has  to  be 
en  into  account.  Supposing  these  difficulties  are  satisfac- 
ily  overcome,  there  are  others  to  be  considered  in  the  prac- 
liil  working  of  the  three-colour  process.  Accurate  register 
nthe  three-coloured  images,  when  they  are  superimposed  the 
on  the  other,  is  imperative.  When  a  carbon  print  is  im- 
nrsed  in  the  cold  water,  prior  to  its  being  mounted  on  its 
tuporary  support,  whether  flexible  or  rigid,  both  the  paper 
a  l  the  gelatine  expand,  according  to  the  time  of  its  immersion, 
i  l  the  paper  supports  more  in  one  direction  than  in  the  other, 
tnee  it  will  be  seen  that  there  would  be  some  little  difficulty 
)  obtaining  the  three  coloured  images,  each  of  the  exact  size, 
5' that  they  do  not  overlap  one  another  when  they  are  super  - 
i losed. 

liven  that  this  difficulty  is  overcome  or  avoided,  another 
■'  dition  has  to  be  met.  It  is  this  :  In  development  of  the 
bon  image  its  strength  depends  much  upon  the  operator,  for 
longer  it  is  developed,  the  more  it  is  reduced.  Therefore 
the  three  images  must  be  developed  to  exactly  the  depth 
suit  each  other,  otherwise  one  or  other  of  the  colours  will 
dominate,  and  the  result  will  not  be  a  photograph  in 
itural  colours.”  In  the  method  of  working  adopted  by  Mr. 
iger  Shepherd  the  gelatine  is  spread  on  a  rigid  support,  and 
ler  these  conditions  it  ha^  no  chance  of  expanding  in  its 


elopment.  Consequently,  when  it  is  finished  it  is  of  the  same 
as  at  first.  The  gelatine  films  are  then  dyed  or  stained  to 


the  depth  suitable  to  each  other.  Furthermore,  if  the  stain 
in  any  of  the  three  films  is  not  of  the  proper  depth  at  first,  it 
may  be  reduced  or  added  to  afterwards.  When  ad  these  facts 
are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
“  carbon  process,”  supposing  the  tissues  were  available,  offers 
any  practical  advantages  over  the  existing  methods  of  working. 

A  Carbon  Printer. 
- - - 

ILLEGAL  USE  OF  PORTRAIT  NEGATIVES. 

From  a  decision  recently  given  in  the  Third  Civil  Chamber,  Paris, 
it  seems  that  the  law  is  the  same  in  France  with  regard  to 
the  photographer’s  right  of  ownership  in  the  negative  as  it  is 
in  this  country,  also  that  it  is  illegal  for  him  to  make  use  of 
it  for  any  purpose  of  his  own.  The  case  was  this.  Some  time 
ago  a  musical  society  there  gave  an  entertainment,  in  which 
two  little  girls  danced  in  costume.  Their  parents  afterwards 
took  them  to  a  photographer  and  had  their  portraits  taken  in 
their  fancy  dresses,  and,  at  the  time,  requested  that  no  copies 
were  to  be  made  except  to  their  order.  A  little  later  on  they 
were  annoyed  to  find  that  the  children’s  portraits  were  being 
used  for  picture  postcards,  which  were  commanding  a  consider¬ 
able  sale.  Thereupon  the  parents  instituted  legal  proceedings 
against  the  photographer,  and  claimed  damages.  The  Court 
decided  that,  although  the  negative,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
on  artistic  copyright,  was  the  property  of  the  photographer, 
the  model  had  the  right  to  forbid  its  reproduction,  or  exposure 
of  prints  made  from  it,  and  the  defendant  had  to  pay  three 
hundred  francs  by  way  of  damages.  The  reason  why  the  Court 
gave  so  small  a  sum  as  damages  was  that,  as  the  children  were 
so  young,  their  appearance  would  be  considerably  modified 
before  they  were  adults.  Therefore  the  Court  considered  that 
no  great  prejudice  had  been  done  them. 

Now  this  case  seems  to  be  precisely  on  “  all  fours  ”  with  that 
of  Pollard  versus  the  Photographic  Company,  tried  in  our  Court 
of  Chancery  in  1888 — the  first  of  its  kind  in  England.  In  this 
case  the  portrait  of  a  lady  was  used  as  a  Christmas  or  New  Year 
Card.  Here  an  injunction  was  granted,  with  costs,  and,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  damages  were  not  asked  for.  Other  cases 
have  since  been  dealt  with,  here,  with  similar  results.  Although 
no  damages  were  claimed  in  the  above  cases,  the  costs  that 
fell  upon  the  photographers  were  by  no  means  insignificant, 
as  most  would  be  aware  who  have  had  to  do  with  Chancery  suits. 
Some  little  while  ago,  in  one  of  the  inferior  Courts  of  Scotland, 
it  was  ruled  that  the  photographer  had  the  right  of  exhibiting 
portraits  of  his  sitters  as  specimens.  But  this  ruling  was  upset 
on  appeal  to  a  superior  Court,  and  an  injunction,  or  “  interdict,” 
granted,  and  the  photographer  was  condemned  in  the  costs. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  law  in  France  is  that  the 
photographer  is  the  owner  of  the  negatives  of  his  sitters,  but 
that  he,  like  his  confreres  in  this  country,  is  prohibited  from 
making  use  of  them  without  their  consent.  The  same  thing, 
we  believe,  prevails  in  the  United  States. 


At  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Technical  Meeting  on 
January  27th,  at  66,  Russell  Square,  W.C.,  at  8  p.m. ,  Mr.  T.  Tliome 
Baker,  F.C.S.,  will  read  a  paper  on  “  Some  Physical  Considerations  of 
Photography.”  A  paper  by  Mr.  Vero  C.  Driffield,  entitled  “  Contro1 
of  the  Development  Factor,  and  a  Note  on  Speed  Determination, ”  will 
be  read. 

Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom. — There  will  be 
a  meeting  of  the  council,  at  Andertoris  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
EC.,  on  Monday,  January  26th,  1903,  at  six  o’clock.  Mr.  Henry 
Coates,  chairman  of  tire  Perth  Local  Committee,  has  signified  his 
intention  of  being  present.  Agenda :  To  receive  balance-sheets  of 
the  Cambridge  meeting;  to  discuss  the  arrangements  for  the  Perth 
meeting ;  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  council ;  general  business. 
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SPECTRAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Reprinted  from  “  The  Scientific  American.”] 

Probably  the  oldest  method  of  taking  a  spectral  photograph  is  to 
expose  the  plate  for  a  brief  period,  in  the  camera,  with  a  skeleton,  or 
person  in  ghostly  apparel,  some  hideous  monster,  or  ever  a  large 
bunch  of  flowers  as  a  subject,  afterwards  using  the  same  plate  again 
in  the  camera,  upon  the  subject  to  be  taken,  with  the  spectral  images, 
and  then  developing  the  whole  plate,  at  one  operation. 


Fig.  1. — Mirror  for  producing  Spectral  Images. 

Another  method  of  producing  spectral  photographs  i3  to  make  a 
very  thin  positive  image  on  glass,  of  the  same  size  as  the  plate  to 
be  used  in  producing  the  spectral  photograph,  then  placing  the  plate 
in  the  holder,  as  usual,  with  the  weak  positive  superposed,  and 
making  the  exposure  through  the  positive,  thereby  giving  on  the 
negative  plate,  along  with  the  person,  a  ghostly  image  of  any  pre¬ 
arranged  subject.  This  is  a  very  good  way  of  producing  a  ghost 
picture;  but  it  is  liable  to  detection  if  the  same  weak  positive  is 
used  the  second  time. 


Fig.  2. — Arrangement  of  Spectre,  Mirror,  and  Subject. 


Another  method  of  producing  such  images  is  to  paint  in  outline 
on  the  background  the  figure  desired,  by  using  a  solution  of  quinine 
sulphate.  The  image  when  dry  is  invisible  to  the  eye,  but  is  capable 
of  producing  an  image  on  a  sensitive  plate. 

In  some  recent  experiments  still  another  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  spectral  pictures  was  discovered.  This  method  is 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  engravings.  It  consists  in 
supporting  a  mirror  in  front  of  the  photographic  lens,  which  is 
smaller  in  diameter  than  the  lens,  so  as  to  cause  an  image  of  an  object, 


.lanumy  2'. 


at  one  side  of  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  Jen*,  to  I 
reflected  into  the  camera,  and  produce  an  image  simuliam-omk  w> 
the  image  of  a  person  or  object,  the  same  being  f  rm«d  by  tl 
marginal  rays,  which  pass  to  the  phot  graphic  1<  n«,  around  tin-  edg< 
of  the  mirror.  The  mirror  being  entir  ly  out  of  focu  .  doe*  not  ipn 
on  the  photographic  plate.  Bv  this  very  simple  c  ntrivanoe  con 
billed  images  of  various  objects  may  be  made  upon  th  fane  plate. 

The  amount  of  light  reflected  into  the  camera  by  the  mirror 
regulated  by  the  distance  tf  the  latter  from  the  lens,  and  th-  margin 
rays  which  enter  the  lens  may  b'  regulated  by  the  diaphragm  Tl 
apparatus  required  for  this  experiment  is  y,  ry  simp!*-  indeed, 
consists  simply  of  an  apertured  plate,  slipped  over  the  len«,  an 
clamped  between  the  lens  and  the  collar.  This  plate  is  bent  ; 
right  angles,  and  the  horizontal  arm  is  slotted.  In  the  > lot  is  plaot 
a  screw,  having  a  shoulder  which  is  clamped  against  the  plate  by 
milled  nut.  The  head  of  the  screw  is  slotted,  and  provid'd  with 
clamping  screw,  for  holding  a  downwardly  projecting  wire,  to  whic 
is  attached  a  small  mirror  by  means  of  beeswax.  The  wire  should  1 
provided  with  a  coat  of  dead  black  varnish,  to  prevent  it  showir 
on  the  plate.  The  mirror  should  be  varied  in  size  to  suit  the  lei 
to  which  it  is  applied.  In  the  present  case  it  consists  of  a  silver# 
microscope  slide-cover  |  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  l-200th  of  « 
inch  thick.  Thin  glass  is  used  for  this  purpose,  to  avoid  the  formii 
of  a  double  image  of  the  spectre.  The  simplest  way  to  silver  tl 
slide  cover  is  to  scrape  the  amalgam  from  a  small  piece  of  look  in; 
glass,  leaving  a  disc  the  size  of  the  glass  to  be  silvered.  By  plaeir 
a  minute  drop  of  mercury  on  the  disc  and  allowing  it  to  remain 
few  minutes  the  disc  may  be  slid  from  the  piece  of  looking-glass 
the  thin  cover  glass.  If  the  transfer  is  successful,  it  is  allowed  t 
remain  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  varnished  with  shellac  varaiv 
If  too  much  mercury  has  been  used,  the  surplus  can  be  taken  up  1 
means  of  a  thin  piece  of  tinfoil  applied  to  the  back  of  the  mirm 
which  is  allowed  to  remain. 

By  a  little  practice  in  the  adjustment  of  the  mirror  and  shutte 
the  proportionate  amount  of  light  for  the  spectre  and  for  the  subje 
may  be  regulated.  The  object  representing  the  spectre  is  mount' 
on  black  cloth,  preferably  black  velvet,  so  that  no  other  object  th; 
the  spectre  will  be  represented  by  reflection. 

A  screen  may  be  placed  between  the  sitter  and  the  sptctre,  fo  th 
the  delusion  may  be  made  complete.  By  folding  the  tcreen  over  tl 
spectre  when  it  is  not  in  use,  the  litter  will  be  concealed,  so  th 
by  careful  manipulation,  the  trick  will  not  be  discovered  by  the  sitt 

G.  M.  Hopkins  (the  late). 


The  Croydon  Camera  Club’s  sixth  exhibition  will  be  held  at  t 
Art  Galleries,  Park  Lane,  Croydon,  from  Wednesday.  March  18th, 
Saturday,  March  21st,  1903.  The  judges  will  be  Messrs.  J.  T.  A*hl 
Thomas  Bedding,  and  Reginald  Craigie.  The  following  are  the  Op 
Classes  :  — F.  :  Landscape,  seascape,  and  river  scenery.  G  :  Portraits 
figure  studies,  animals,  and  still  life.  H  :  Architecture  (exterior  a 
interior).  I  .  Any  subject.  Open  to  amateur  photographers  reside 
in  the  borough  of  Croydon,  and  to  all  members  of  the  Croydon  Cam 
Club.  J  :  Lantern  slides.  Sets  of  six  slides  to  be  sent.  Awards  v 
be  given  to  best  sets.  Class  K  :  No  entrance  fee.  Open  to  all.  Phi 
graphic  Survey  and  Record  of  Surrey  Competition.  A  silver  me 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  set  of  prints,  and  a  bronze  medal  for 
best  single  print.  Prints  (any  size  and  any  number)  to  be  sent  trimm* 
but  unmounted,  with  particulars,  not  later  than  Saturday,  March  7t 
to  the  Exhibition  Secretary,  46,  Bensham  Manor  Road,  Thornt 
Heath.  In  the  case  of  any  exhibit  being  printed  in  any  other  proe 
than  platinotype  or  carbon,  the  exhibitor  will  be  expected  to  place  t 
negative  at  the  disposal  of  the  club  (should  it  so  desire),  to  enabk 
permanent  print  to  be  obtained.  All  approved  exhibits  will  be  retair 
and  presented  to  the  Photographic  Survey  and  Record  of  Sun 
Society.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  all  exhibits  should  be  print i 
in  platinotype  or  carbon.  A  gold  medal  will  be  given  to  the  b 
picture  in  the  exhibition,  irrespective  of  class.  The  winner  of  t 
medal  is  asked  to  present  such  picture  or  a  duplicate  to  the  club,  as 
addition  to  their  permanent  collection.  Entry  forms  and  furtl 
particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Exhibition  Secretary,  Mr.  W. 
Rogers,  46,  Bensham  Manor  Road,  Thornton  Heath. 


January  23,  1903.  J 
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pods  ana  notes* 

- - - 

A  friend  told  me  that  Madam©  Sarah  Bernhardt  assured  him  that, 
i  her  opinion,  to  be  photographed  was  to  destroy  your  personality, 
nd  vulgarise  yourself  in  changing  moods  of  thought  and  facial 
xpression  for  the  crowd — “The  Referee.” 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Messer,  Photographer,  of  29, 
lastle  Street,  Salisbury,  a  souvenir  of  the  Coronation  celebrations  in 
hat  town.  It  consists  of  thirty  views,  which  are  reproduced  in  half- 
one.  The  book  is  well  printed  and  tastefully  produced,  and  is, 
oubtless,  much  appreciated  by  inhabitants  of  the  Wiltshire  capital. 

Ax  the  C'ripplegate  Institute,  Golden  Lane,  Cripplegate,  E.C.,  a 
motographic  class  (open  to  both  ladies  and  gentlemen),  is  held,  under 
he  instruction  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Coe.  It  includes  a  course  of  eleven 
Tactical  lessons  for  beginners,  in  development,  printing,  toning,  en- 
irging,  mounting,  finishing,  etc.  The  classes  commence  on  Friday, 
anuary  30th,  1903,  at  7.15  p.m.,  and  will  be  held  every  following 
I'ridav. 

“  Black  List  ”  Photos.  —  The  Birmingham  police  have  prepared 
hotographs  and  descriptions  of  the  three  women  who,  in  Birmingham, 
ave  been  scheduled  as  habitual  drunkards.  Within  the  next  few 
ays  these  will  be  circulated  among  the  2,700  licence  holders,  outdoor 
nd  indoor,  throughout  the  city.  In  due  course  the  registered  clubs 
fill  also  be  supplied.  The  schedule  has  been  well  prepared,  contains 
etailed  description  and  marks  of  those  on  the  list,  together  with 
xcellent  portraits,  reproduced  by  half-tone  process,  from  photographs 
.ken  by  Police  Constable  Frederick  Smith,  the  police  photographer. 
Miss  Agnes  M.  Clarke,  whose  “  History  of  Astronomy  During  the 
ineteenth  Century,”  recently  reached  a  fourth  edition,  now  publishes, 
trough  Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  “  Problems  in  Astrophysics.” 
he  former  volume  surveys  the  past ;  the  latter  looks  to  the  future, 
id  is  emphatically  a  “  new  century  ”  book  aiming  at  stimulating 
['ogress  along  lines  carefully  marked  out  as  immediately  practicable. 

’  is  a  book  for  every  astronomer  who  desires  to  keep  up  with  the 
’ift  of  thought,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  prospects  of  work  and 
iscovery,  in  the  various  departments  of  research  connected  with  the 
lysics  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

The  Nottingham  Camera  Club  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the 
eclianics’  Lecture  Hall,  Nottingham,  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
iturday,  February  12th,  13th,  and  14th,  1903.  The  judges  are 
essrs.  W.  R.  Bland,  F.R.P.S.,  Sami-  Bourne,  J.P. ,  and  C.  Barrow 
eene.  F.R.P.S.  The  following  are  the  open  classes: — A,  champion 
iss,  any  subject  which  has  been  previously  medalled  in  open  exhi- 
bion  (previous  awards  to  be  stated  on  entry  form) ;  B,  landscape, 
escape,  and  river  scenery  (not  previously  medalled  in  op.n  exhibi- 
m) ;  C,  portraiture,  figure  studies,  animals,  and  still  life  (not 
eviously  medalled  m  open  exhibition);  D,  architecture  and  any 
;  bject  other  than  above  (not  previously  medalled  in  open  exhibition) ; 

stereoscopic  work  (sets  of  four  prints) ;  F,  lantern  slides  (sets  of 
ar,  any  subject).  For  further  information  and  entry  forms  apply 
1  Mr.  Arthur  Black,  9,  Bowers  Avenue,  Nottingham. 

Tabloid  Potassium  Metabisulphite. — Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome, 

:  d  Co. ,  Snow  Hill  Buildings,  write :  — Herewith  we  have  pleasure 
submitting  to  you  a  specimen  of  “  Tabloid  ”  Potassium  Meta¬ 
sulphite,  gr.  10,  which  we  have  recently  added  to  our  list  of 
Tabloid”  photographic  chemicals.  It  is  frequently  a  very  great 
<nvenien.ce  to  have  potassium  metabisulphite  ready  to  hand  in 
] rfect  condition.  In  preparing  formulae,  one  “Tabloid”  produet 
i  employed  in  place  of  each  ten  grains  of  the  crystals.  Accuracy  is 
t  ns  secured  without  weighing,  there  is  no  waste,  and  a  considerable 
sring  in  space  is  effected.  For  travellers,  “Tabloid”  potassium 
i -tabisulphite  is  essential.  To  illustrate  the  special  convenience  of 
t.s  new  “Tabloid”  product,  one  may  refer  to  the. acid  fixing  bath 
<  hypo  and  potassium  metabisulphite  now  so  generally  used.  By 
ading  one  “Tabloid”  potassii*n  metabisulphite,  gr.  10,  to  each  ounce 
(  the  ordinary  stock  solution  of  plain  typo,  such  an  acid  fixing 
1th  is  at  once  available.  “Tabloid”  potassium  metabisulphite, 

£  10,  is  issued  in  bottles  of  25. 

The  Sultan  of  Morocco  and  Photography. — The  “Times”  correspon- 
<at  in  Morocco  writes  to  that  journal : — “  I  have  been  accused  in  the  , 


foreign  Press  of  having  inspired,  or  helped  to  inspire,  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco  with  the  European  ideas  that  have  brought  about  the  existing 
state  of  rebellion  in  his  kingdom,  and  in  the  issue  of  the  ‘  Times  ’  of 
January  5th  you  quota  from  the  ‘Figaro’  an  account  of  an  interview 
with  a  diplomatist  who  brings  these  charges  against  me.  I  am  now 
merely  desirous  of  stating  that  throughout  the  whole  period  of  over 
a  year  that  I  have  resided  at  the  Moorish  Court,  in  daily  contact 
with  his  Majesty,  I  have  always  opposed  as  strongly  as  circumstances 
allowed  the  Sultan’s  European  ideas.  I  disapproved  of  automobiles, 
of  photography,  and  of  bicycles,  and  more  especially  af  European 
clothes  and  saddlery ;  and  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  spoken  to 
his  Majesty  on  the  question,  and  on  many  occasions  to  his  viziers.  I 
have  been  photographed  with,  and  by,  the  Sultan,  yet  I  have  carefully 
avoided  allowing  the  photographs  ever  to  be  seen,  knowing  the  bad 
impression  they  produced  upon  the  mind  of  the  people.  The  night 
before  I  left  Fez  I  spoke  very  seriously  on  the  question  to  one  of  the 
Sultan’s  viziers,  and  warned  him  of  the  danger — a  danger  I  predicted 
more  than  a  year  ago  in  an  article  in  the  ‘  National  Review.’  ” 

National  Society  for  Checking  the  Abuses  of  Public  Advertising. 
— Mr.  Richardson  Evans,  the  Hon.  Sec. ,  writes  to  “  The  Times  ”  :  — 
We  find  in  the  monthly  Journal  of  the  United  Bill-Posters’  Asso¬ 
ciation  an  article  drawing  attention  to  the  “  signs  that  the  annual 
legislation  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  corporations  against 
the  bill-posting  trade  has  begun.”  A  report  in  another  part  of  the 
paper  states  that  the  cost  to  the  United  Bill-Posters’  Protection 
Association  of  fighting  Bills  supposed  to  be  “  inimical  ”  to  the  interests 
of  the  members  amounted  last  year  to  “  thousands  of  pounds.”  It 
is  further  explained  that  “these  attempts  emanate  from  the  brains 
of  the  cranks  and  faddists,  the  possessors  of  loud  voices  and  ample 
leisure.”  The  compliment,  though  undeserved,  is,  I  am  afraid, 
meant  for  us.  You  will  perhaps  let  me  say  that  this  society 
disclaims  any  wish  to  reduce  the  earnings  or  the  profits  of  those 
engaged  in  any  branch  of  poster  advertising,  whether  as  designers, 
printers,  etc.  Some  of  its  friends  are  designers  of  wall  pictures; 
others  are  connoisseurs,  and  devote  part  of  their  “ample  leisure” 
to  selecting  specimens ;  others,  perhaps,  would  prefer  bare  hoardings 
to  the  most  artistic  display.  But  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
compromise.  The  forms  of  outdoor  puffery  we  aim  at  discouraging 
are  those  which  compete  with  the  work  of  the  bill-sticker.  Sky- 
signs,  gigantic  letters,  the  devices  in  gas  or  electric  light  which 
threaten  to  extinguish  town'  architecture,  the  brutal  monotony  of 
the  enamel  plaques,  the  field-boards  which  deprive  the  people  of 
England  of  much  of  the  pleasure  which  landscape  affords — these  are 
illustrations  of  the  evils  which  we  seek  to  abate.  Some  authoritative 
expressions  of  opinion  might  be  quoted  to  show  that  billposters 
regard  in  much  the  same  light  asi  Scapa  the  degradation  of 
landscape.  But  in  the  specific  efforts  made  to  remove  the  reproach 
which  these  excesses  bring  upon  the  whole  body  of  trades  concerned 
with  public  advertising,  the  official  attitude  of  the  billposters  has 
been  one  of  determined,  though,  ini  crucial  instancesi  unavailing, 
opposition.  We  appeal  to  the  business  instincts  of  those  interested 
in  the  production  and  display  of  posters  when  we  ask  whether  they 
do  well  to  fight  the  battle  of  rivals  whose  pracftces  they  condemn? 
Assume  that  local  representative  bodies  in  this  country  were  author¬ 
ised,  as  they  are  in  Prussia,  to  prevent  displays  which  are  glaringly 
inconsistent  with  the  picturesque  amenities  of  the  neighbourhood, 
what  harm  would  be  done  to  those  who  provide  the  affiches  for 
hoardings  ?  We  grant  at  once  that  local  councillors  would  some¬ 
times  prohibit  posting  on  particular  spots — for  a  huge  hoarding  may 
be  as  gross  a  blot  as  a  monster  board  or  a  colossal  sky-sign-  In  many 
districts  the  aggregate  space  occupied  by  posters  might  be  curtailed. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  there  would  be  less  work  for  masters  or 
men.  The  life  of  each  individual  bill  would  be  shorter;  advertisers 
would  still  have  to  compete  for  relative  prominence  with  each  other 
on  the  somewhat  diminished  area.  The  natural  result  would  be  a 
far  better  class  of  poster;  an  encouragement  to  the  designer  and 
art-printer;  and  a  sensible  relief  to  the  passer-by  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  dreary  iteration  of  shabby  sheets,  which  have  long  sinoe 
lost  whatever  charm  of  novelty  they  first  possessed.  So  long  as  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  space,  no  restraint  Upon  the  scale,  the  advertiser, 
whose  only  concern  is  to  make  his  commodity  notorious,  will  prefer 
the  cheapest  and  worst  medium.  He  will  seek  to  impress  bs- 
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mere  vividness  and  bulk  of  his  appeals  to  the  eye.  Reduce  his 
opportunities,  and  he  will  think  it  to  his  advantage  to  attract  by 
the  grace  of  the  devices  with  which  the  credit  cf  his  wares  is  to  be 
associated. 


ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  CANADIAN  SCENERY. 
A  large  audience  assembled  at  the  Palace  Theatre,  Cambridge  Circus, 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  to  witness  the  exhibition  of  a  series  of  animated 
photographs  of  Canadian  life  and  scenery.  Lord  Strathcona,  who  was 
present,  must  have  been  gratified  at  the  hearty  reception  accorded 
to  the  remarkable  views  taken  in  the  great  Dominion,  the  resources  of 
which  he  has  so  materially  assisted  to  develop.  These  pictures  were 
taken  by  the  operators  of  the  Warwick  Trading  Company,  Limited, 
London,  during  the  fall  of  the  past  year,  under  arrangement  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

The  programme  commenced  with  “  The  Link  that  Unites  the 
Empire,”  a  view  of  the  open  sea,  with  the  waves  rolling  in.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  two-  scenes  on  board  the  Elder  Dempster  liner,  “  Lake  Erie,”  the 
first  showing  the  passengers  on  deck,  the  second  showing  the  emigrant 
portion  of  the  passengers  landing  at  Quebec.  Next  there  was  a 
panoramic  view  of  Montreal  from  Mount  Royal,  looking  over  the  city 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  including  part  of  the  railway  bridge,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  ride  down  St.  J ames  Street.  Quoting  from  the  official  descrip¬ 
tion  :  “  From  Montreal  we  start  on  the  grand  trans-continental  railway 
journey  of  3,000  miles  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  great  locomotive 
is  seen  steaming  out  of  the  railway  terminus,  hauling  its  load  of  heavy 
cars.  The  panorama  of  the  ‘  Soo  ’  rapids  suggests  the  vastness  of  the 
great  Canadian  waterways.  The  next  picture  of  steamers  passing 
through  the  ‘  Soo  ’  is  interesting  generally,  but  perhaps  chiefly  so  on 
account  of  its  including  a  representation  of  a  ‘  whale-back  ’  grain 
steamer.  A  second  steamer  picture  follows,  a  C.P.R.  big  ferry  boat 
transporting  a  couple  of  trains.  The  ride  along  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  shows  what  stern  work  making  this  part  of  the  C.P.R. 
track  must  have  been.  It  is  all  rock,  and  evidently  rock  of  the  hardest 
description.  The  next  picture  of  a  C.P.R.  freight  train  shows  a  single 
engine  hauling  thirty-nine  huge  box  cars,  each  containing  forty  tons 
of  freight.  We  have  now  reached  Winnipeg  and  witness  the  arrival 
of  900  harvesters.  The  herd  of  buffalo  on  Lord  Strathcona’s  estate  at 
Silver  Heights  is  one  of  the  few  herds  remaining.  A  mounted  man  and 
a  discreetly  nervous  dog  drive  the  herd  of  antediluvian  looking  beasts 
to  and  fro  before  the  audience.  Farming  and  ranching  scenes  follow. 
The  reaping  teams  mow  down  the  waving  corn  as  they  drive  up  towards 
the  audience,  and  then  wheel  into  fresh  line  with  the  precision  of 
cavalry. 

“  In  the  ranching  scenes,  which  come  next,  we  see  the  wild  horses 
driven  into  the  corral,  the  mares  and  foals  inspected,  and  then  the 
latter  lassoed  and  hobbled  and  branded,  the  smoke  rising  as  the  iron 
is  applied.  We  see  how  a  broncho  is  accustomed  to  being  handled  and 
the  somewhat  rough  and  ready  way  he  is  made  to  understand  the  uses 
of  a  halter.  Then  we  take  part  at  a  race  meeting,  where  cow  boys  and 
Indians  come  flying  up  a  long  vista  of  racecourse  to  finish  before  the 
grand  stand  of  the  theatre.  The  bucking  broncho  which  refuses  to 
start  and  tries  its  best  to'  smash  its  rider  against  the  fencing  of  the 
track  is  real  enough  for  Buffalo  Bill’s  show.  The  second  part  of  the 
programme  is  principally  made  up  of  railway  runs  in  the  mountains. 
The  ride  through  the  Fraser  River  Canon  is  declared  to  be  the  longest 
railway  ride  ever  photographed  without  a  break.  The  grandeur  of 
the  mountain  scenery  makes  it  possible  to  enjoy  this  ride  for  a  longer 
stretch  of  time  than  would  be  tolerable  along  an  ordinary  railway 
tract.  Lumbering  scenes  in  British  Columbia:  follow.  They  represent 
practically  the  entire  proceedings,  from  the  cutting  down  of  the  tree 
to  its  shipment.  The  huge  trunks  fall  crashing  before  us,  tearing  down 
the  branches  of  neighbouring  trees  in  their  descent.  The  pictures  shift, 
and  we  see  the  huge  trunks  rolling  down  slopes  and  careering  up  and 
down  shoots,  plunging  into  the  water,  and  being  hauled  out  again, 
and  loaded  on  bogie  trucks  and  hauled  away.” 

The  films  included  some  of  the  finest  we  have  seen  ;  the  Fraser  River 
“  run  ”  took  twelve  minutes  to  pass  through,  and,  photographically, 
was  remarkably  good.  The  harvesting,  ranching,  and  lumbering  views 
are,  besides,  full  of  instruction  in  characteristic  phases  of  Canadian  life, 
and  altogether  we  congratulate  those  concerned  on  a  display  of  animated 
photographs  which,  for  technical  excellence  and  deep  interest,  we  have 
not  seen  excelled. 


€xl>ibitions. 

- ♦ - 

THE  TEB  COMPETITION. 

Enterprise  in  modern  photography  manifests  itself  in  various  wr 
Amongst  these  the  growth  of  the  competition  idea  is  not  the  W 
conspicuous.  Last  year,  at  a  rough  calculation,  a  sum  approach 
two  hundred  pounds  was  offered  by  manufacturers  and  other*  . 
an  inducement  to  photographers  to  submit  specimen  prints  or  negl 
tives  obtained  by  means  of  specified  apparatus  or  material.  Tnl 
commendable  ends  are  unquestionably  served  by  the.-e  eonq*t  it  ion  I 
From  the  commercial  point  of  view  they  answer  the  purpose*  I 
their  promoters;  on  the  other  hand,  they  encourage  practical  phot  k 
graphic  work  of  a  useful  and  profitable  kind.  Photography  withoJ 
an  aim  is  but  a  poor  form  of  recreation.  Not  all  of  us  can  enipli  | 
the  camera,  the  lens  and  the  dry  plate  in  the  prosecution  of  sonl 
particulfir  (study  to!  which  we  happen  to  be  attached — medii  n 
astronomy,  the  microscope,  chemistry,  astrophysics — are  brandies  I 
work  that  occur  to  us  as  illustrations.  There  is  a  large  residuum 
that  needs  the  encouragement  of  exhibitions  and  competitions  I 
bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  them,  and  it  is  to  such  a  class  tli 
opportunities  like  the  “  Teb  ”  s*o  shrewdly  appeal. 

Messrs.  Charles  Tyler  and  England  Bros,  may  be  unreserved] 
credited  with  great  acumen  in  seizing  hold  of  an  excellent  idea  ail 
carrying  it  through  to  a  successful  issue.  The  recent  Teb  Comp, "I 
tion  was  the  second  of  a  series,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  b  pi 
longed  from  year  to  year.  The  wide  distribution  of  the  firn 
specialities  in  Christmas  card  mounts  attracted,  as  we  remarked 
fortnight  ago;,  many  thousands  of  photographic  prints  in  competitio 
and  a  glance  at  the  list  of  awards  which  we  published  on  Janua  ; 
9th  will  show  that  some  of  the  cleverest  workers  of  the  time  succed 
fully  entered.  While  taking  our  part  in  the  judging  one  reflect! 
in  particular  occurred  to  us — viz.,  that  Messrs.  Tyler  and  EngUn 
Bros,  were  the  fortunate  means  of  encouraging  large  numbers 
beginners  to  try  their  “  prentice  hands”  at  pictorial  work.  In  futu 
years  Ave  hope  to  renew  acquaintance  with  their  names  in  the  pri 
lists.  There  is  nothing  like  repeated  and  sustained  effort  to  ensu 
success. 

The  Teb  Competition  Ave  Avere  pleased  to  learn  was  popular  w 
the  trade,  many  distributors  of  photographic  supplies  having  succe 
fully  encouraged  it.  The  judging  Avas  made  the  occasion  of 1 
pleasant  re-union,  at  Avhich  the  company,  the  trade,  the  press,  u 
other  photographic  interests  were  represented.  We  congratul 
Messrs.  Charles  Tyler  and  England  Bros,  on  their  enterprise  and  j 
fruition,  and  cannot  more  fittingly  conclude  this  unavoidably  tar  j 
notice  than  by  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  future  Teb  competiti  I 
may  be  as  interesting  and  successful  as  the  one  recently  concluded 


BATH  Y.M.C.A.  CAMERA  CLUB. 

[From  the  “  Bath  Argus.”] 

The  above  club  is  only  a  comparatively  new  departure,  and  I 
exhibition  of  members’  Avork  recently  on  view  at  the  Jubilee  Hil 
Bath,  is  distinctly  creditable.  The  president  is  Mr.  T.  C.  Bu 

F. R.A.S. ,  and  the  Club  is  supported  by  a  goodly  number  of  memh 
whose  works  tastefully  arranged,  amply  repay  an  inspection,  both  fr<, 
their  quality  and  from  the  diversity  of  the  subjects  selected.  il 
judge  was  to  have  been  Mr.  W.  G.  Lewis,  but  indisposition  at  1 
last  moment  precluded  his  attendance,  and  he  deputed  his  son,  3 
H.  R.  Lewis,  to  make  the  awards.  The  A’ariety  of  the  subjects  in  i 
snapshot  class  was  very  marked,  but  many  pictures  would  have  fai 
better  in  the  still-life  series.  The  first  prize  fell  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Rolp 
for  an  excellent  little  picture,  “The  Donkey  Ride.”  Mr.  E. 
Weaver  took  the  second  prize  with  “  Lord  Roberts’  Body  Guard.”  3 

G.  L.  Dafnis  was  highly  commended,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Weeks  co 
mended.  In  the  architecture  class  a  very  good  lot  of  pictures  v 
shown,  the  first  prize  falling  to  Mr.  Mowbray  A.  Green  for  his  pho! 
“The  Tomb  of  Bokynton,”  while  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  Tintd 
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{ >ey,  submitted  by  Mr.  A.  H.  W.  Taylor,  wais  highly  commended, 
i  “  The  Interior  of  Bath  Abbey,”  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Pearce,  was  com- 
^  ded.  The  winning  picture  in  the  enlargements  was  excellent,  the 
’)  e  falling  to  Mr.  A.  H.  W.  Taylor,  while  the  works  of  Mr.  H.  A. 

!  ke  and  Mr.  G.  L.  Dafnis  were  most  commendable.  Of  the  still-life 
1  s  the  judge  spoke  well,  saying  that  the  work  was  good  and  the 
t  jects  well  chosen.  A  very  good  photo  of  an  orchid  secured  the  first 
>:  e  for  Mr.  G.  L.  Dafnis,  while  highly  commended  and  commended 
"  i  fell  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Rolph.  The  miscellaneous  class  in  nqway  belied 
;■  itle,  subjects  of  almost  every  conceivable  nature  being  well  dealt 
r  i.  The  awards  were : — 1,  Mr.  H.  L.  Dafnis;  2,  Mr.  A.  S.  Clark; 
illy  commended,  Mr.  L.  Roberts;  commended,  Mr.  J.  W.  Seaman. 

1  G.  L.  Dafnis  won  the  first  prize,  with  “  Olie,”  in  the  portrait 
1  s,  Mr.  A.  H.  W.  Taylor  being  highly  commended  for  “  Types  of 
'  lish  Workmen,”  while  Mr.  W.  H.  Weeks  was  commended.  The 
r  k  of  the  beginners  was  very  creditable,  an  excellent  view  of 
)  ister  Castle,  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Gray,  taking  the  first  prize,  while 
r  -her  effort  of  the  same  competitor  secured  the  second  prize. 

V  Mitchell  was  highly  commended,  and  H.  B.  Smith  commended. 

<  ie  very  pretty  views  were  shown  in  the  landscape  class,  a  scene 
r  >he  Canal  near  Bathampton  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Cook’s  being  awarded 
b  first  prize,  while  the  second  and  third  were  secured  by  Mr.  E.  N. 

(  iver  and  Mr.  W.  Hammond  respectively,  the  latter  also  securing  the 
i  dy  commended,  and  Mr.  G.  L.  Dafnis  commended. 

l  addition  to  the  pictures  for  competition,  there  were  some  excellent 
p  imens  on  view,  among  those  lending  being  Messrs.  A.  W.  Torode 
n  Graystone  Bird. 


DEVONPORT  CAMERA  CLUB. 

[From  the  “  Western  Daily  Mercury.”] 
re  members  of  the  Devonport  Camera  Club  are  to  be  congratulated 
he  conspicuous  success  which  attended  their  exhibition  of  pictures 
lantern  slides,  which  took  place  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Technical 
c  >ols  last  week.  The  exhibition  was  confined  entirely  to-  members’ 
c,  and  the  general  opinion. was  that  the  pictures  -sent  in  were  the 
-shown  in  the  history  of  the  club.  The  whole  of  the  work  of  the 
tubers  was  framed,  and  this  considerably  enhanced  the  value  and 
arance  of  the  exhibits.  The  pictures  were  hung  on  the  walls,  and 
u )  in  for  a  good  deal  of  attention  during  the  evening. 

r.  Henry  Babb  acted  as  judge,  and  the  results  were  announced  as 
1  ws :  — 

i  escape  and  1  an  d  scap  e — Si  Ivor  medal,  Mr.  J.  T.  Trend— “  Evening, 
a  lean  Pool.  ” 

( rtificate,  Mr.  A.  J.  Catford,  hon.  sec.  of  the  club — “  Toilers  of  the 

Sc  ’ 

(rtificate,  Mr.  J.  Batten— “A  Heavy  Sea.” 

chitecture  Certificate,  Mr.  J.  T.  Trend — “  Sunshine  and 

now”  at  Fleet. 

I rtraiture— Certificate,  Mr.  J.  Batten— “  Edna.” 

J.  T.  Trend,  who  secured  the  -silver  medal,  had  a  splendid  lot 
hibits,  which  were  remarkable  for  quality  and  size.  His  prize 
e  re,  bromide  enlargement,  showed  fine  atmosphere  and  splendid 
i  osition.  Mr.  Catford  s  exhibit,  which  took  the  second  award, 
na-lso  marked  by  good  work.  A  striking  picture  was  Mr.  J.' 
urn’s,  which  depicted  a  heavy  sea  breaking  over  H.M.S.  Devasta- 
n  We  may  here  state  that  Mr.  Cat  ford’s  “  Toilers  of  the  Sea  ”  t-oo-k 
ilve-r  medal  at  Stoneho-us-e  in  1902.  Mr.  R.  Ma-w  contributed  a 
iful  lot  of  Dartmoor  -scenes,  and  Mr.  Cripps  was  a  contributor  of 
good  pictures.  Mr.  Charles  Croydon,  an  old  and  valued  member 
e  club,  sent  in  a  superior  number  of  prints,  which  were  not  for 
n  etition.  These  included  two  very  fine  lions  and  a  series  of  military 

I  the  architectural  section  there  were  only  three  or  four  competitors, 
it  he  work  was  of  very  fine  quality.  Here  again  Mr.  J.  T.  Trend 
out  conspicuous  with  a  -striking  picture,  for  which  he  was 
rcled  the  certificate,  the  subject  of  which  was  “  Sunshine  and 
a>w,”  at  Fleet.  The  view  was  generally  admired,  and  wa-s  without 
d  bt  -the  best  exhibit  in  the  room.  The  rendering  of  the  sunlight 
e  granite  was  done  with  striking  fidelity, 
award  for  portraiture  was  given  to  Mr.  J.  Batten  for  a  dainty 
t.  picture  of  child  study.'  A  “  fruit  study,”  the  only  one  of  its 


character  -hung  in  the  room,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Trend.  Other 
contributors  included  Mr.  J.  Coombs,  who  sent  in  four  charming 
carbon  prints  of  Fingle  Beach,  Whitsun  Bay,  “  The  Wishing  Well,” 
Widdicombedn-the-Moor ;  Mr.  W.  Hall,  a  series  of  local  views ;  Mr. 
Joliffe,  two  views  of  lehidy  Lodge,  Cornwall,  Ivvbridge,  Plvm 
Bridge,  and  Newquay;  and  Mr.  Harold  Lamb.  The  awards  for 
lantern  -slides  were  as  follows :  —Exposure  Meter,  Mr.  J.  Coombes  ; 
Certificates,  Mr.  J.  T.  Trend  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Catford. 

A  very  excellent  musical  programme  wa-s  also  arranged  for  the  even¬ 
ing,  to  which  the  following  contributed  : — Miss  Lamb  and  Miss  Marjori 
King  Beer,  violin  solos;  Mrs.  Joliffe,  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Colwill,  and 
Miss  Uren.  Refreshments  were  provided  for  members  and  friends. 
I  lie  arrangements  were  very  ably  carried  out  by  a  committee.  The 
ho-n.  sec.,  Mr.  Catford,  wa-s  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  make  the 
exhibition  a  complete  success,  and  without  doubt  it  was  one  of  the 
mo-s-t  pleasant  evenings  the  members  have  ever  spent. 

The  attendance  included  the  president  of  the  club,  Mr.  R.  J.  Lamb  ; 
the  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  B.  La-n-gdon  ;  the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  J.  Catford  ; 
Messrs.  C.  C.  Maw,  Harold  Lamb,  J.  T.  Trend,  J.  Joliffe,  G.  Webb, 
and  a  large  number  of  ladies. 

- ♦- - 

COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  PAPER, 

“Colour  Photography  on  Paper”  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  issued  by 
Messrs.  Sanger  Shepherd  and  Co-,  5,  6,  and  7,  Gray’s  Inn  Passage, 
Red  Lion  Street-,  Holborn,  W.C.  It  describes  in  detail  the  process 
which  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd  recently  brought  before  the  London 
Camera  Club.  The  following  extract  conveys  what  is  essentially 
claimed  for  the-  new  departure :  — The  process  is  based  upon  the  well- 
known  fact  that  any  colour  of  the  spectrum,  and  therefore  any  colour 
found  in  Nature,  can  be  matched  by  mixtures  of  three  colours  of 
the  spectrum  itself — red,  green,  and  blue.  To  utilise-  this  fact  in  order 
to  secure  a  photograph  in  natural  colours,  three  negatives  or  colour 
records  of  the  object  are  taken  through  three  colour  filters,  which 
sort  out  the  relative  proportions  of  the  three  primary  colours  in  the 
object  photographed.  From  these  three  negatives,  which  are  all 
taken  on  one  brand  of  plate,  prints  are  made  on  a  flexible  celluloid 
printing  plate  coated  with  a  film  of  gelatine  sensitised  with  a  bi¬ 
chromate  salt  and  developed  in  warm  water,  when  all  the  gelatine 
unacted  upon  by  light  dissolves,  leaving  a  low  relief  in  clear  gelatine 
upon  the  celluloid  base.  These  prints  are  then  stained  up  in  colour 
baths,  the  print  from  the  red  filter  negative  in  greenish  blue,  the  print 
from  the  green  filter  negative  in  pink,  the  print  from  the  blue  filter 
negative  in  yellow. 

The  new  departure  consists  in  dispensing  with  the  celluloid  film 
as  a  component  part  -of  the  finished  print.  It  was  found  by  experiment 
that  if  a  gelatine  relief  stained  with  a-  suitable  dyestuff  is  laid  in 
contact  with  a  damp  sheet  of  paper  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  soft 
gelatine,  the  whole  of  the  colouring  viatter  will  in  a  few  minutes 
leave  the  hardened  gelatine  relief  and  be  absorbed  by  the  softer 
gelatine  coating  upon  the  paper. 

The  important  part  of  this  discovery  lies  in  the  words  printed  in 
italics.  Very  many  attempts  have-  been  made  to  use  bi-chromated 
gelatine  surfaces  in  order  to  secure  colour  prints  from  negatives  taken 
through  three  coloured  light  filters  or  screens,  but  all  have  failed  in 
practice,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  printing  surface  to 
part  with  the  correct  amount  of  colour  required  for  each  priht,  and 
the  reason  is  obvious,  for  all  these  processes- — collotype,  hydrotvpe, 
lieliotyp-e,  etc. ,  are  based  on  the  action  of  light  producing  a  varying 
power  of  absorbing  moisture  in  a  gelatine  film  of  even  thickness,  and 
therefore  the  prints  vary  enormously  with  changes  in  the  humidity 
of  the  printing  surface,  or  atmosphere.  In  the  new  method,  however, 
all  the  gelatine  constituting  the  relief  is  insoluble,  and  each  particle 
of  gelatine  takes  up  relatively  the  same  amount  of  the  colouring 
matter,  the  total  amount  taken  up  (the-  whole  of  which  is  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  paper)  depending  entirely  on  the  varying  thickness 
of  the  relief,  corresponding  to  the  gradations  of  the  negative  from 
which  it  was  printed- 

- 4 - 

.  i  •  ,  1  i 

Messrs.  Carl  Zeiss,  Optical  Works,  Jena,  inform  us  that  they  have 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Julius  Rheinberg  to  act  as  the  British 
representative  of  their  scientific  staff. 
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The  Kristal  Magnesium  Lamp.  Sold  by  B.  J.  Edwards  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
Castlebar  Works.  Ealing. 

This  little  lamp  is  designed  for  use  with  “  Kristal  plates,  or  any 
gaslight  plates,  paper  or  post-cards.”  It  consists  of  a  thin  metal  case, 
some  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  ribbon  protrudes  from  an  orifice, 
and  can  be  drawn  out  to  any  desired  length.  Around  the  edge  of  the 
cover  inches  are  scaled  off,  up  to  seven,  so  that  one  knows  precisely 
the  quantity  of  magnesium  one  is  drawing  out.  It  is  a  very  handy  little 
device,  and  as  it  retails  at  the  small  sum  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence, 
the  “  Kristal  ”  magnesium  lamp  should  be  popular  with  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers. 


The  “Challenge”  Slip-in  Mounts.  Sold  by  J.  Lizars,  101,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow. 

A  very  clever  idea  in  mounts,  each  of  which  gives  the  photographer 
ft  choice  of  two  shapes.  This  facility  is  arrived  at  by  the  simple  device 


of  inserting  what  looks  like  a  lantern  slide  mask  in  each  mount ;  and 
as  you  can  slip  your  photograph  either  in  front  of,  or  behind,  the 


mask,  from  the  one  mount  two  shapes  are  obtained.  The  specimens 
before  us  are  neat  and  effective  in  appearance. 


The  Premier  Stereoscopic  Transparency  Plates.  Manufactured  and 
sold  by  the  European  Blair  Camera  Company,  Foots  Cray, 
Kent. 

We  have  been  pleased  to  receive  samples  of  these  plates.  The  size 
is  double  lantern  slide  (6^  by  3i),  and  they  are  coated  with  emulsions 
yielding  either  black  tones  (the  “  special  ”)  or  warm  tones  (the  “  Rapid 
Chloride  ”).  Moreover,  as  the  emulsions  themselves  are  matted,  the 
ground  glass  effect  is  obtained,  as  it  were,  direct,  and  thus  supplemen¬ 
tary  backing  pieces  are  obviated.  This  method  of  stereo  transparency 
making,  as  we  know  from  experience,  is  excellent  in  practice,  and  we 
commend  the  European  Blair  Company  for  placing  these  transparency 
plates  within  the  reach  of  the  photographic  public.  The  following 
notes  on  exposure  and  development  are  issued  by  the  company  :  — 
Exposure. — The  plates  are  about  the  same  rapidity  as  ordinary  wet 
plates,  and  are  from  20  to  30  times  as  rapid  as  the  ordinary  chloride. 
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For  contact  printing  the  exposure  required  with  ordinary  n- gat 
using  a  fishtail  burnt r  (burning  about  5ft.  per  hour)  at  1  ft.  di  t 
is  about  30  seconds.  For  camera  work,  with  average  negatives,  p 
ing  to  the  sky,  and  using  f-24  stop,  the  exposure  required  would 
lrom  two  to  five  minutes. 

Development. — The  following  developer  giv<  s  very  fine  results 
these  plates.  Hydrokinone  developer. — Hydrokinone,  150  grain*;] 
phite  of  soda,  1  ounce ;  bromide  potash,  20  grains  ;  water  to,  20  oai 
carbonate  of  soda,  4  ounces ;  water  to,  20  ounces.  To 
lope,  tak^  equal  parts  of  each.  The  developer  can  lx-  used  *e 
times  in  succession.  The  plate  may  also  be  developed  with  tin. 
rous-oxalate  developer:  Solution  1.- — Oxalate  of  pota>h,  mut 
ounces;  distilled  water.  50  ounces.  Solution  2  Sulphate  of 
5  ounces;  distilled  water,  15  ounces;  sulphuric  acid,  15  drop*, 
use,  pour  one  part  of  No.  2  into  four  parts  of  No.  1.  Do  not 
the  oxalate  into  tbe  iron  solution,  as  a  precipitate  of  ferrous-ox 
will  be  formed.  Add  1  drop  of  solution  of  bromide  of  potassiur 
grains  to  1  ounce  of  water)  for  dark  tones,  increasing  the  exposur 
amount  of  bromide  for  warmer  tones. 


Commercial  $  legal  imelligen 


The  Warwick  Dry  Plate  Co.,  Warwick,  write  : — We  have  pie 
in  informing  you  that  Miss  M.  C.  Eames,  Bache  Isa,  Llangollen 
secured  the  £50  prize  in  our  r.c.nt  competition  for  In  r  neg , 
“  Chrysanthemums.” 

Messrs.  Voigtlander  and  Son  have  appointed  Mr.  F.  G.  Phi 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  Stanbury,  12,  Chart,  rhome  Street,  Ho, 
Circus,  wholesale  opticians,  as  sole  agents  for  the  sale  of  \ 
photographic  lenses,  cameras,  and  accessories.  All  communica 
should  now  be  addressed  to  12,  Charterhouse  Street,  Holbom  C 

Charles  Stewart,  18,  printer,  pleaded  guilty  at  the  G 
Criminal  Court  to  breaking  and  entering  the  premises  of  M 
Crosbie  Bros.,  photo  engravers,  77,  Carter  Lane.  The  prisonei 
arrested  in  the  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  when  offering  len.se* 
property  of  the  prosecutor's,  for  sale.  When  in  custody  he  anno 
his  intention  of  making  a  clean  breast  of  it.  He  stated  that  h 
two  companions  entered  the  prosecutors’  premises  during  the  Chri 
holidays  and  stole  £2  10s.  in  money  and  various  articles.  The  R?c 
sentenced  the  prisoner  to  fifteen  months’  hard  labour. 

The.  Alliance  Roll  Film  Camera  Company,  Ltd.,  of  G 
Chambers,  104,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. ,  have  issued  the  f( 
ing  circular  to  the  trade  : — We  have  pleasure  in  handing  you  her 
an  advance  copy  of  our  price  list  of  roll  film  apparatus  and  roll 
Another  more  complete  edition  will  be  published  shortly,  which  v 
brought  up  to  date,  and  will  contain  particulars  of  several  new  lin* 
yet  ready  for  the  market.  This  complete  edition  will  be  distribute! 
largely  to  the  general  public,  and  will  not  contain  the  names  ai 
dresses  of  any  of  the  manufacturers  as  in  the  present  issue.  It 
intention  to  benefit  in  every  possible  way  those  dealers  who  ar 
pared  to  stock  and  supply  these  goods ;  it  is  therefore  proposed  tc 
with  these  catalogues  a  full  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  oi 
dealers  classified  under  the  various  towns,  to  whom  all  inquirk  | 
their  locality  will  be  referred.  We  are  also  entering  upon  a 
scheme  of  advertising,  and  intend  to  popularise  tnese  goods  ir 
way  amongst  the  general  public. 

Farewell  Dinner  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Crawford  (of  Messrs-  Lizt 
No  happier  augury  for  future  prosperity  could  be  desired  thai 
which  was  granted  Mr.  W.  S'.  Crawford,  on  Saturday  ev- 
January  10th,  when  he  was  entertained  to  a  complimentary  - 
in  the  Central  Hotel,  Glasgow,  prior  to  his  departure  to  South  * 
as  the  representative  of  the  well-known  firm  of  J.  Lizars,  opt 
Lord  Provost  Primrose  presided,  while  the  duties  of  croupier 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Duncan  and  Mr.  Donald  M‘Dc 
Among  those  present  were: — Mr.  Robert  Crawford,  LL.D.  ( 
of  the  guest),  Dr.  Whitelaw,  Dr.  Cluckie  (Greenock),  Mr-  J.  ft.' 
Smith,  ex-Provost  Anderson  Rodger  (Port-Glasgow),  Provost  S< 
ex-Provost  Stewart  (Kirkintilloch),  Mr.  Matthew  Ballantine,  ft 
Ballantine,  Couny  Councillor  Spiers,  Rev.  Wm.  Brownlie, 

Mr.  David  Pirrie,  ftlr.  A.  C.  M‘Dougall  (Cambuslang),  Mr.  D. 
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D-  Heilbron,  Bailie  Cleland,  Bailie  Burrell,  Mr.  R.  G.  Ross,  etc. 
i  Provost  Pi'imrose  proposed  the  toast  of  “Our  Guest.”  Mr. 
svford,  on  rising  to  reply,  received  quite  an  ovation,  the  company 
ing  “For  he’s  a  jolly  good  fellow.”  At  the  outset  he  r. marked 

:  he  was  sure  those  present  would  easily  understand  how  difficult 

as  for  him  to  express  his  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
l  entertained  that  night.  He  hoped  they  would  therefore  excuse 
i ,  as  his  heart  was  too  full  for  words.  He  knew  it  was  a  novel 

:  tion  for  a  young  man,  who  was  starting  on  a  career  in  the  outer 

Id,  to  be  entertained  in  such  a  magnificent  fashion.  The  Lord 
:  rost  had  kindly  referred  to  his  (the  speaker’s)  father.  If  he  (Mr. 

:  vford)  could  do  but  one  half-part  of  what  his  father  had  done 
:  vould  be  proud  indeed.  He  knew  that  the  compliment  paid  him 
i  night  was  not  entirely  to  himself,  but  to  a  very  large  extent 
:  iccount  of  his  father’s  position,  He  was  going  to  South  Africa 
r/use  he  felt  he  must  go — he  could  not  stay  at  home,  as  he  felt  the 
i  itry  had  a  great  attraction  for  him.  He  had  the  honour  of 
i  ring  upon  a  business  connection  with  one  of  the  most  progressive 
■is  in  the  city,  and  he  hoped  that  his.  abilities  and  determination, 

1  ah  he  meant  to  put  forward,  would  carry  the  name  of  Glasgow 
i  the  name  of  his  firm  (J.  Lizars)  far  into  that  new  land,  and 
;e  it  worthy  of  their  great  city.  He  was  a  pessimist  when  he 
<ed  round  on  all  that  pleasant  gathering,  and  thought  on  the 
mg  partings;  but  casting  his  thoughts  to  the  future  of  South 
lea  he  was  soon  an  optimist.  As  a  young  Scot,  he  intended 
i  g  his  best  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their  British  Empire,  and 
heir  own  well-beloved  city.  He  thanked  each  and  all  for  the 
j  ness  that  had  been  shown  him  at  that  trying  time  of  his  life- 
i  N.  Gordon  Cluckie,  M.B.,  C.M.,  L.F.P.S.G-  (Greenock  and 
i  ley  Eye  Infirmary),  then  submitted  the  toast,  “  Prosperity  to-  J. 
rs  in  South  Africa.”  Mr.  Matthew  B  allant  ine,  in  replying, 
i : — I  feel  more  than  complimented  that  in  honouring  my  South 
:an  partner,  Mr.  Crawford,  you  should  have  included  in  your 
3.  list  the  prosperity  of  my  firm,  and  it  is  difficult  for  me  thoroughly 
xpress  on  behalf  of  the  members  my  thanks.  To  Dr-  Cluckie 
1  ve  always  been  much  indebted,  and  for  the  very  generous  way 
as  spoken  to-night,  of  the  firm,  and  of  myself  in  particular,  I 
*  leeply  grateful.  I  have  known  him  ever  since  he  was  an  assistant 
r.  Wolfe  in  the  Ophthalmic  Institution,  and  during  that  long 
r  d  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  enjoyed  his  closest 
eiship.  In  photographic  science,  mention  is  only  to  be  made  of 
t esteemed  and  honoured  chairman,  who  for  over  twenty  years 
?been  an  enthusiastic  and  distinguished  amateur  photographer, 

:  whose  highly  valued  artistic  productions  adorn  the  houses  of 
r.  The  opinion  and  support  of  such  an  able  expert  as  the  Lord 
nst  is  much  appreciated  by  us— indeed,  any  firm  may  well  be 
)  l  of  such.  I  may  say  we  go  to  South  Africa  in  the  hope  that 
i  [uality  of  our  manufactures,  the  knowledge  and  experience  we 
f  of  the  optical  and  photographic  business,  may  bring  to  us  a 
,nable  share  of  patronage.  Further,  I  have  confidence  that  the 
imts  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  some  thought  has  been  bestowed 
16  instruments  manufactured  for  their  country,  in  so  far  as  to 
;  tand  the  extreme  climatic  changes.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 

-  bat  we  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  Mr-  Crawford.  During 
"  ong  acquaintanceship  we  have  found  him  generous,  consistent, 

1  endowed  with  that  self-respect  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
:  tage  of  which  he  is  so  proud.  With  Mr.  Crawford  is  to  be 
dated  Mr.  Scott,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  in  our  employment 

long  period,  and  let  me  say  there  is  no  more  able  photographer. 

-  eel  certain  that  the  interests  of  the  firm  under  these  two  youug 
l  imen  are  more  than  safe,  and  that  with  the  necessary  .support 
i  home,  they  will  soon  achieve  a  good  business  in  South  Africa. 
ire  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  my  brother  and  myself  for  the 
l  ous  way  in  which  you  have  toasted  the  prosperity  of  our  firm- 
1  lasgow  Evening  News.” 


I  e  trade  section  secretary  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
ety  sends  us  a  small  pocket  calendar,  issued  to  advertise  their  ap- 
)  hmg  exhibition.  He  will  be  pleased  to  send  copies  to  anyone 
i|ig  him  stamped  addressed  envelope.  His  address  is,  C.  W. 
l  er,  24,  Matham  Grove,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.  He  also  has  some- 
i  of  great  interest  to  advertisers  if  they  will  communicate  with 
a 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Jan. 


Name  of  Society 


Subject. 


2  ’• .  London  &  Prov.  Pinto.  Assoc. 


23. 


26 

27 

27. 


27. 


27. 

27. 


28. 

28. 


28. 

28 

28. 

28., 

2.L 


29. 

29 

29. 


Borough  Polytechnic . . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scion.  Sue 
Oxf<  ri  Camera  Club  . 

Southampton  Camera  Club  .. 
Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc 
Leeds  Photographic  Society  ... 

Isle  of  Thanet  Photo.  Society 
Birmingham  Photo.  Society . 


The  Goldsmiths’  Inst.  PI i.  Soc. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  &  Northern 
C  unities  Photo.  Assoc  ation 

Hackney  Pli  itographic  So  iety 


Leeds  Photographic  Society...  . 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  . 


Ashton-under-  Lyne  Photo.  Soc. 

Everton  Camera  Club  . 

North  Middlesex  Photo.  So/irty 

Photographic  Club  . . 

N  -W.  London  Photo  So  iety 

Loudon  &  Prov.  PI  oto.  Assoc. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Plmt  • . 

Glasgow  N.-W.  Camera  Club  ... 
Ashton-under  Lvne  Photo.  Soc. 


Open  night. 

Control  m  Prii  liny.  Mr.  F.  W.  Ban¬ 
nister. 

/  Elementary  Photomicrography.  Demon - 
t  stration  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Baldcck,  F.C.S. 

I  -4  Trip  in  Formandy.  Illustrated.  Col. 
!  Impey,  C.T.E. 

/  The  Focal-Plane  Shutter.  Illustrated 
I  Lecture.  Mr.  Eustace  F.  Wallis. 

Zoo  ogical.  Committee. 

/  Quaint  Illustrations  and  Queer  Ideas 
1  from  Old  B>oks.  Mr.  Percy  Lund. 

I  The  Focal  Plane  Shutter.  Mr.  Edgar 
\  F.  Wallis  (Wallis  Bro-.). 

A  demonstration  of  the  Development 
and  Manipulation  of  Carbon  Tissue 
for  Prints  and  Transparencies.  By 
Mr.  W.  W.  Hollingsworth. 

“  At  Home.” 

/  Sutural  Co' our  Photography.  By  Mr. 
\  E.  Sanger  Shepherd. 

/  Lumiere  N.  A.  Co.'s  Process  of  Colour 
I  Photography.  Mr.  T.  K.  Grant. 
t  Q.uaint  Illustrations  and  Queer  Ideas: 
J  from  Old  Books  (Y.P.U.).  Mr.  Percy 
j  Lund  (Editor  of  the  Practical  Plioto- 
i.  grapher ). 

“  Ozotype.”  Mr.  Thos.  Man’ey. 

/  Broimde  Enlarging.  Douglas  H. 

\  Watson. 

j  Demonstration  on  The  Possibilities  of 
-[  a  Modern  Camera.  By  Mr.  F.  C. 
^  Wardall. 

j  Flashlight  Croup  of  Members  Present. 

\  Demonstration  by  Mr.  E.  C.  A’.cnck. 

I  Technical  Meeting.  Lantern  Slides. 
\  R.  &  J.  Beck,  Ltd. 

Open  night. 

/  Development  Competition.  Over  and 
\  unknown  exposures. 

(  Higgledy  Pigyledy  Slides.  Mr.  J.  T. 

(  French. 

/  Lantern  Lecture.  Crystal  Architecture. 

(  Mr.  F.  W  Saxby. 

Opening  Night  of  Annual  Exhibition. 
Chess  Match  (frieiHLy). 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  lantern  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  inst.,  Prof.  Edmund 
J.  Garwood  gave  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  “  The  Peaks  and  Glaciers 
of  the  Kangchenjunga  Range.”  The  expedition  during  which  the 
photographs  shown  were  taken  was  organised  a  few  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield  and  Prof.  Garwood.  The  ground  covered  was 
in  many  respects  entirely  new  and  unmapp:d,  so  that  the  results- 
from  all  points  of  view  are  of  singular  int.rest  and  value.  The 
expedition  was  accompanied  by  that  veteran  Alpine  photographer, 
Signor  Vittorio  Leila,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  travelled  with 
the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  in  his  travels  amongst  the  mountains  of" 
Alaska.  The  country  traversed  beyond  Darjeeling  includes  densely- 
wooded  forests,  rushing  rivers  of  an  unnavigable  type,  and  additional 
attraction  is  given  to  it  by  the  various  types  of  people  encountered. 
The  scene  of  the  survey  conducted  by  the  party  is  close  to  the 
boundaries  of  Thibet,  and  the  distinctly  Mongolian  type  was  prominent 
in  the  people  met  with.  The  nature  of  the  work  before  the  explorers 
necessitated  a  considerable  retinue  of  coolies,  who  were  in  the  charge 
of  responsible  headmen.  The  dangers  of  the  journey  often  succeeded 
in  turning  the  coolies  back,  but  difficulties  like  these  were  slight 
compared  with  those  of  climbing  the  lofty  and  precipitous  ranges, 
which  bad  to  be  overcome.  But  one  coolie  was  lost  on  the  entire 
journey,  and  he  died  by  choice,  as  the  lecturer  was  careful  to  explain, 
in  a  way  that  was  characteristic  of  his  people,  nothing  being  the 
matter  with  him  beyond  an  unwillingness  to  proceed.  The  expedition 
found  the  country  extremely  rich  in  botanical  life,  the  eye  being; 
able  at  a  single  glance  to  embrace  as  many  as  eighty-seven  different 
specimens  on  one  occasion-  The  photographs  were  excellent,  and- 
called  forth  repeated  testimony  of  approval.  In  addition  to  the  wild 
majesty  of  the  high  peaks,  passes,  and  glaciers,  they  rendered  the 
pleasant  valleys  and  wooded  hills  with  a  degree  of  picturesqueness 
that  is  not  usually  looked  for  in  these  parts  of  the  world.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Prof-  Garwood  for  his  interesting  lecture 
and  exhibition. 
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CAMERA  CLUB. 

Much  interest  was  aroused  last  week  by  the  delivery  of  the  promised 
lecture  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Lyon,  a  member  of  the  club,  on  the  subject  of 
ventilation  without  draughts,  and  Monday  evening,  therefore,  found 
a  full  room  ready  to  listen  to  him.  For  the  ventilation  of  the  club  room 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  all  who  attend  the  lectures 
there,  and  some  have  been  heard  to  say  that  it  is  the  worst  ventilated 
room  in  London.  The  reproach  was,  however,  removed  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  for  an  elaborate  installation  of  fans  and  screens  had  taken  place 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Dr.  Lyon,  and  at  his  own 
expense,  and  for  this  alone  he  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
members. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  verbatim  report  of  the  lecture,  but  we 
will  describe  its  salient  features.  After  dealing  with  the  normal 
constituents  of  pure  air,  Dr.  Lyon  pointed  cut  that  the  carbonic  acid 
with  which  it  became  charged  in  a  crowded  room  was,  per  se,  not  so 
black  as  it  had  beer  often  painted.  Girls  employed  in  mineral  water 
factories  must  inhale  plenty  of  this  gas,  and  yet  they  enjoy  good 
health.  It  is  the  presence  of  nameless  substances,  which  he  proposed 
to  call  “  Spiro-toxines,”  which  do  the  mischief,  which  cause  the  pulse 
and  respiration  to  go  faster,  and  which  cause  women  to  faint  in  a 
crowded  place.  If  a  cubic  foot  of  fresh  air  per  second  be  pro\  ided  foi 
each  person,  these  symptoms  disappear,  for  the  poisonous  atoms  aie 
carried  away  before  they  can  become  harmful. 

In  the  system  of  ventilation  which  he  and  Mr.  James  Cadett  have 
elaborated,  a  constant  stream  of  warmed  fresh  air  is  forced  into  the 
room  at  one  side,  through  narrow  apertures  in  an  air  duct  placed 
just  below  the  ceiling,  and  the  breathed  air  is  carried  away  by  exhaust 
fans  at  the  other  side  of  the  apartment.  The  members  present  were 
invited  to  smoke  their  hardest,  and  yet  the  air  remained  perfectly 
clear  and  pure,  while  an  even  temperature  of  62  Fahr.  was  main¬ 
tained  in  the  room.  This  was  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  system,  and  everyone'  was  delighted  at  its  success.  I  he  lecturer 
illustrated  his  remarks  with  various*  models,  and  an  explanatory 
pamphlet  gave  details  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  here. 

The  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Dr.  Lyon’s  paper  was 
full  of  interest,  Mr.  Cadett  being  the  first  speaker.  He  said  that  he 
must  find  fault  with  the  lecturer,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  given  him 
(Mr.  Cadett)  too  much  of  the  credit,  and  with  self-abasement  had  kept 
his  own  share  of  the  invention  in  the  background.  Dr.  Lyon  had  not  only 
spent  much  valuable  time  in  perfecting  this  method  of  ventilation,  but  he 
had  incurred  an  expense  of  quite  a  thousand  pounds  in  experiments. 
The  whole  of  the  installation  which  they  now  saw  had  been  erected 
at  his  expense,  and  he  had  spared  no  trouble  in  bringing  the  matter 
effectively  before  them.  In  the  rooms  used  for  drying  the  photo¬ 
graphic  papers,  made  at  the  Cadett  factory,  a  somewhat  similar  system 
had  been  in  use  for  some  time,  and  Dr.  Lyon  had  had  the  sagacity 
to  see  how  it  might,  with  advantage,  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  public 
and  private  buildings.  This  application  of  the  method  was  solely 
due  to  Dr.  Lyon.  He  had  been  to  Dr.  Lyon’s  house  and  had  witnessed 
some  experiments,  showing  the  effect  of  ventilation  on  the  pulse  and 
respiration,  which  had  profoundly  impressed  him.  On  one  occasion 
a  party  of  medical  men  met  to  give  the  invention  a  thorough  trial, 
and  after  a  good  dinner,  in  which  the  champagne  was  not  spared,  they 
found  to  their  surprise  that  the  pulse  and  respiration  of  all  present 
were  normal.  Then  it  was  suggested  that  the  fans  should  be  stopped 
for  a  time,  and  the  air  of  the  room  permitted  to  get  foul.  In  a  short 
time  the  pulse  beats  of  those  present  went  up  15,  and  the  respirations 
increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Then  the  ventilation  was  resumed, 
and  both  became  -again  normal.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  crowded 
theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution,  no  fewer  than  six  persons  fainted 
away,  showing  that  polluted  air  had  a  strong  toxic  effect.  Carbonic 
acid  seemed  to  be  absorbed  into'  the  system  without  any  harm  ensuing, 
it  was  when  that  gas  was  associated  with  other  products  of  respiration 
that  danger  ensued.  He  believed  that  fresh  air  was  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  which  we  can  secure. 

Dr.  Williams  said  that  he  was  fond  of  going  to  theatrical  entertain 
ments,  but  could  only  afford  to  do  so  occasionally,  because  the  theatres 
were  so  badly  ventilated  that  it  took  him  two  or  three  days  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  bad  air  he  breathed  in  them.  Managers  of  such 
places  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  study  the  subject  of  ventLa 
lion,  and  thereby  secure  more  patrons.  The  air  in  the  club  room, 


owing  to  the  installation  of  tin-  sy-t-m,  >'  ■*-  j  •  n.  ,i  K^Gly  pu 

better,  in  fact,  than  lie  had  ever  known  it. 

Mr  Inwards  considered  that  Dr.  Lyon  had  dom-  tb  m  a  gi>  U  *  r\ 
in  bringing  this  matter  before  them.  An  «  v  of  -xyg.  n  «•»»** 
important  as  some  imagined.  He  had  lived  at  an  altitude  of  12,0001 
above  the  sea  level,  where  nineteen-thirtieths  of  the  usual  supply 
oxygen  were  cut  off,  and  yet  he  had  never  enjoyed  better  health  til 
under  those  conditions.  The  system  shown  appeared  to  him  tot 
admirable,  although  the  plant  was  somewhat  bulky  and  cxpensil 
He  thought  that  the  inlet  orifice  should  bear  a  certain  relation  to  | 
cubic  contents  of  the  hall  to  be  ventilat  d.  and  that  R-rhaps  we  mi  j 
take  a  lesson  here  from  the  human  body.  It  would  not  be  difficult h 
measure  the  size  of  the  nostrils  and  compare  their  area  with  the  ci  j 
capacity  of  the  lungs,  while  at  the  same  time  the  speed  of  the  I 
current  could  be  made  to  approximate  the  sped  of  the  air  in  ordmi 

breathing.  ,  ...  J 

Dr.  Goodall  said  that  in  a  hospital  under  Ins  care  the  ventilat . 

brought  about  bv  ordinary  means,  was  satisfactory.  But  if  it  coulil 
shown  that  by  the  new  system  the  space  occupied  by  one  patient  otj 
be  made  to  accommodate  three  or  four,  a  great  benefit  would  actlj 

to  hospitals  generally.  ^ 

The  phairman  followed  on  the  -same  lines,  and  deprecated  the  ac 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  drawing  a  bard  and  fast  lin<  j 
to  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  space  allotted  to  each  patient  l| 
hospital.  Enormous  hospitals  were  thus  rendered  necessary  and  j 
ratepayers  were  the  sufferers.  Far  better  would  it  be  to  build  sin; 
ones  and  ventilate  them  properly.  After  a  few  remarks  from 
lecturer,  dealing  with  minor  points  which  had  been  raised  by  prev  i 
speakers,  the  proceedings  terminated  with  the  usual  vote  of  thankg 
On  the  following  Thursday  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson,  who  wa*  '> 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Royal  Society  to  report  vN 
the  volcanic  disturbances  at  St.  Vincent  and  Martinique,  lectil 
upon  his  experiences  in  those  inhospitable  regions. 

Commencing  with  St.  Vincent,  he  showed  on  the  screen  a  map  of » 
northern  half  of  the  island,  which,  as  a  whole,  is  about  eighteen  nl 
long  by  eleven  miles  broad.  The  whole  of  the  island  is  volcanic  ) 
it  is  built  up  of  the  products  of  former  eruptions.  In  the  northern  }j 
is  the  crater  of  the  Soufriere,  which  means  sulphur  mine  or  suljj- 
pit,  and  this  crater  measures  about  one  mile  in  diameter.  On  the  I 
of  the  Soufriere  is  the  Carib  country,  the  Curibs  being  the  Abonjl 
of  the  island,  to  whom  a  reservation  of  land  was  allotted  at  the  I 
elusion  of  the  last  war.  It  was  in  this  part  of  the  island  that  the! 
eruptions  were  most  disastrously  felt,  no  fewer  than  two  thousatl 
these  Caribs  being  destroyed.  They  endeavoured  to  get  away  all 
first  alarm,  but  their  retreat  was  cut  off  by  roaring  torrents  of  bo  I 
W9/t6r. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Governor  of  St.  \  incent  a  country  hourl 
the  west  side  of  the  island  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  coni 
sioners,  and  this  house  commanded  a  splendid  view  of  the  crab  I 
the  Soufriere,  and  from  this  ’vantage  point  many  observations  J* 
made.  The  travellers  subsequently  went  to  the  east  of  the  crM 
Many  notes  regarding  the  geology  of  the  island  were  made,  and  i’M 
clear  that  previous  eruptions  had  been  on  a  grand  scale,  huge  bM 
of  mineral  matter  being  blown  for  miles.  But  there  was  scarcel  j| 
lava,  the  ejected  matter  being  mostly  of  a  granular  character,  alt  f 
basaltic  columns,  like  those  in  northern  Ireland,  were  seen,  and  ]  W 
graphed  in  one  place.  The  climate  of  the  island  was  of  the  ®j 
villainous  character,  and  reminded  him  of  a  washhouse  on  w ashing  R 
but  this  fact  did  not  deter  certain  speculators  who  were  trying  t  “j 
St.  Vincent  as  a  health  resort! 

Dr.  Tempest  Anderson  must  be  complimented  upon  his  photogr  « 
many  of  which  were  taken  from  a  moving  boat,  and  some,  as  we  A 
presently  see,  under  circumstances  of  grave  peril.  They  showed  j 
tiful  bays  and  peaceful  villages,  and  in  contrast  to  these  were  exh  « 


pictures  of  the  devastated  country,  a  waste  of  muddy  ravines 
boiling  rivers,  varied  by  hills  of  smoking  ash,  with  bare  tree  t® 
stretching  up  like  monuments  to  the  many  dead  who  were  lying  bei 
In  many  places  the  hot  ash— red  hot  at  the  time  it  fell— was  thif® 
four  feet  in  depth,  while  in  some  places  it  actually  had  a  depth 
less  than  200  feet.  At  first  this  deposit  of  fiery  soil  was  smoo 
the  surface,  then  came  the  torrential  rains,  which  cut  it  up  ini  Di| 
furrows,  and  into  hills  and  dales.  The  pictures  were  taken  aU’ 
month  after  the  eruption,  but  strong  boots  were  still  necetf 
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-he  natives  were  complaining  of  burnt  feet.  Sticks  thrust  deeply 
;he  soil  would,  when  withdrawn,  burst  into  flame,  and  this  in  spite 
e  heavy  rain,  which  on  one  occasion  amounted  to  five  inches  in  one 
The  accumulations-  of  red  hot  ash  coming  in  contact  with  watei 
rise  to  small  steam  explosions  in  various  places,  and  the  mud 
l<  ish  washed  down  by  the  rivers  formed  deltas  at  their  mouths.  On 
occasions  the  travellers  went  up  towards  the  Soulriere  crater, 
icon  one  of  these  occasions  they  found  a  river,  which  had  been 
ously  fordable,  a  torrent  of  boiling  mud.  Some  of  the  deeper 
s  cut  by  the  rain  in  the  sides  of  the  Soufriere  were  as  much  as 
thousand  feet  in  depth,  and  the  ridges  between  some  of  them 
like  knife  edges  and  very  difficult  to  traverse  in  safety.  Some  of 
:ffects  produced  by  the  volcanic  outburst  reminded  the  lecturer 
nilar  appearances  in  Iceland,  of  which  he  showed  lantern  slides, 
^(ter  the  usual  interval,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  tell  of  his  ex- 
rnces  at  the  French  island  of  Martinique.  By  means  of  a  map  he 
ed  how  the  fiery  blast  from  the  distant  volcano,  Mount  Pe,lee, 
ntrated  its  force  on  the  prosperous  town  of  St.  Pierre.  There  was 
va  here,  only  red  hot  dust  and  poisonous  vapours,  which  scorched 
koked  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  before  they  had  time  to  retreat, 
the  travellers  hired  a  sloop,  provisioned  it,  and  made  it  their 
norary  home.  In  this  vessel  they  went  along  the  coast,  noting 
thing  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  taking  photographs  a-s  they  went 
.  The  red  hot  blast  from  the  mountain,  on  that  fatal  day  in 
enveloped  the  entire  town,  setting  all  the  woodwork  on  fire, 
the  wails  which  faced  this  avalanche  of  fire,  bodily  fell.  Those 
i  were  end  on  to  the  direction  of  the  discharge,  remained  standing, 
hey  were  but  ruins.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
e  West  Indies,  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  houses,  and  many 
ns  were  buried  beneath  its  ruins. 

on  one  occasion,  while  Dr.  Anderson  and  his  companions  were 
tiing  from  their  sloop  an  eruption  of  Mount  Pelee,  and  admiring 
1  ilendid  cauliflower-headed  mass  of  smoke  that  arose  from  it,  they 
■  more  vicious  looking  cloud  approaching  them,  its  edges  crackling 
lightning  flashes.  The  anchor  was  raised  in  double  quick  time, 
he  sailors  bent  to  their  oars  in  the  full  expectation  that  their 
tour  was  come.  But  the  dead  cloud  lifted,  and  they  were  able 
junto  a  place  of  safety.  But  not  before  Dr.  Anderson  had  taken 
-a!  photographs  of  the  demon  from  the  mountain,  which  seemed 
bent  tpon  their  destruction.  When  they  landed  at  Port  de 
e,  several  American  reporters  were  there  to  interview  them 
hese  enterprising  gentlemen  afterwards  sent  vivid  descriptions 
t  ir  respective  journals,  all  written  in  the  first  person.  Speaking 
relief  funds  which  were  contributed  for  the  sufferers  at  Martini- 
he  lecturer  said  that  when  he  was  there  the  people  were  flocking 
e  the  other  islands  to  participate  in  the  windfall.  The  lecturer 
uht  his  remarks  to  a  conclusion  by  thanking  the  members  present 
e  patient  hearing  which  they  had  accorded  to  him. 
d  O’Shea,  who  occupied  the  chair,  congratulated  the ’lecturer  upon 
.cellent  photographs,  and  upon  the  pluck  and  nerve  he  had  dis- 
;  !n  ^curing  many  of  them.  Other  speakers  followed  upon 
,  J  and  a*ked  a  few  questions,  to  which  the  lecturer  briefly 
T  He  "aid. tbat  when  he  started  from  this  country  his  candid 
ijs  were  timid  enough  to  express  themselves  in  the  following 

in  °U  are.SU:V°  be.ldlkd’  but  ifc  wil1  be  a  great  satisfaction 
yi  to  xnow  that  it  was  in  the  cause  of  science.” 

SCOTTISH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FEDERATION, 
neeting  to  consider  the  founding  of  a  Scottish  photographic 

^  nllbraryc0f  th6  P€rtbsbire  SocietJ  of  Natural 

e,  Tay  Street,  Perth,  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  following 

Present:  “Messrs.  Henry  Coates,  president! 
.Mackenzie,  hon.  secretary;  and  Alex.  M.  Rodger,  Perthshire 

-  y  of  Natural  Science  (photographic  section) ;  G.  D.  Macdougall 

an\Vaf?  a  Baird  (bon-  sec°’ Dundee  and  Pa*t 

"Zr f  ^nderSOn  (President)  and  Charles  E.  Campbell 

^b€rdeen5  James  Burns  (president)  and  J.  S.  McCulloch 
sec.)  Edinburgh ;  J.  Kirk  (vice-president)  and  James  D.  Ross, 
h  a  ,  S  l  (president)  and  Archibald  Campbell  (hon.  sec) 

-  "d eiuTf  lf  n  Y°Ung  (Pr€Sident)  ^  Landale 

;  Goo.  W.  Campbell  (hon.  sec)  and  Mark 

(  usurer),  Coatbridge;  Joseph  Kenny,  Stirling  and  district; 
Horn  (president)  and  Ja-s.  M.  M‘Lean  (hon.  sec.),  Glasgow 


Southern  ;  Robert  Milne  (hon.  sec.)  and  John  S.  Bryce,  Paisley  Philo¬ 
sophical  Institute  (photographic  section);  James  Richardson  and  John 
K  Maclachlan  (vice-presidents),  Blairgowrie  and  district;  Thomas 
“t01"  W'  Mil"*  -d  J°hn  Gillespie^ 

On  tne  proposal  of  Mr.  Kirk,  seconded  by  Mr.  Baird  Mr  Coates 
"ed.t0  the  Maclachlan,  Iho  had 

the  preliminary  arrangements,  read  a  number  of  letters  of  apoloev 
from  societies  who-  found  it  impossible  to  be  present.  He  then  gave^ 
resume  of  the  movement,  showing  that  it  originated  with  a  minute 
passed  by  the  Brechin  Photographic  Society,  then  from  being  pureK 
a  local  amalgamation,  it  was  decided,  at  a  meeting  called  by  the 
Dundee  and  District  Photographic  Association,  to  make  the  movement 
national,  and  the  present  meeting  was  the  result.  mo^ment 

The  various  delegates  present  gave  expression  to  their  opinions 

ostly  commendatory  to  the  scheme,  some  of  them  most  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  so;  some,  naturally,  had  questions  to  ask,  while  others  although 

nowerS1fg  Personally  in  f^our  of  the  proposal,’  had  only 

fhat  tb-fr°m  ftheir.  socfties  t0  rePort.  Lattely  Mr.  M‘Lean  moved 
that  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  a  federation  of  Scottish  photo- 
g  ap  lie  societies  be  instituted,  and  hereby  resolve  to  do  so.  This  was 
econded  by  Mr.  Baird.  There  was  no  amendment,  but  the  chairman 
ght  light  to  take  a  vote.  Twenty  voted  for  the  motion,  and  six 
having  no  authority  from  their  societies,  declined  to  vote.  It  wai 
then  decided  to  remit  to  a  small  committee  the  drafting  out  of  rules 
or  submission  to  a  future  meeting,  and  the  following  committee  was 
appointed: -Messrs  Maclachlan,  Kirk,  Horn,  and  Burns,  the  latter 
onsenting  to  am  if  his  council  approved.  Mr.  Maclachlan  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  act  as  secretary  pro  tern  “ 

M^rter0f0n  °f  Burns’  a  ll€arty  Vote  of  tbanks  ™  accorded 

i.  Coates  for  presiding,  a  similar  compliment  having  previously 

been  awarded  -the  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science  for  the  ui 

the  meeting  place.  It  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  M‘Lean 
that  the  next  meeting  be  held  at  Perth.  ’ 

The  delegates  then  adjourned  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  where  they  were 
kindly  entertained  to  tea  by  Mr.  Coates.  Sir  Robert  Pullar  was  wait¬ 
ing  to  receive  the  guests,  and  after  tea  he  addressed  a  few  words  to 
them,  complimenting  them  on  their  work  that  day,  and  wishing  the 
federation  every  success.  He  trusted  he  would  see  many  of  them  in 
Perth  m  July  next,  at  the  annual  Photographic  Convention.  Mr 
Coates  also  gave  an  encouraging  address,  and  prophesied  that  the 
federation  which  they  had  founded  that  day  would  prove  a  beneficial 
factor  for  photography  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Maclachlan,  on  behalf  of  the 
delegates  conveyed  their  thanks  to  Sir  Robert  Pullar  and  Mr.  Coates 
for  their  hospitality  and  encouragement. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  general  meeting,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Sherar,  architect,  gave 
a  lecture  on  Linear  Perspective,  illustrated  by  photography.  After 
tracing  hurriedly  the  history  of  the  science  from  the  conventional 
representations  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  the  finished  realism  of 
t  e  middle  ages,  he  said  that  the  researches  of  the  science  as  such 
had  been  practically  exhausted  by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor  and  successive 
writers  m  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  this  was  generally  admitted. 
However,  it  was  always  possible  to  improve  on  the  methods  of 
stating  facts  and  of  teaching,  and  the  lecturer  thought  that  illus¬ 
trating  perspective  as  he  did  that  night  by  photography  would  be 
something  new  to  them.  He  condemned  the  confusion  of  ideas 
expressed  by  the  somewhat  ambiguous  term  “picture  plane,”  and 
then  discussed  a  few  questions  arising  perennially  from  this  confusion. 
Among  those  questions  was  the  question  of  vertical  parallel  lines 
converging  towards  a  vanishing  point  as  they  receded  from  a  spectator. 
Having  proceeded  so  far  in  a  critical  manner,  he  then  described  the 
different  uses  and  applications  of  the  science  as  an  aid  to  the 
architect,  painter,  etc.,  and  with  the  aid  of  photographs  taken  for 
the  purpose,  he  very  lucidly  described  the  elementarv  conditions  on 
which  the  science  depended,  and  distinguished  between  the  perspective 
appearance  of  objects  as  we  see  them  and  the  perspective  image  as 
we  draw  them  on  paper.  He  showed  two  photographs  of  the  same 
building  from  the  same  spot,  the  one  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
photographic  plate  and  the  other  on  the  left  hand  side,  which  were 
quite  different  in  the  perspective  lines,  and  explained  that  they  were 
both  equally  correct  records  of  the  perspective  appearance  as  wo 
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saw  it,  but  records  only.  To  prove  this,  lie  showed  a  photograph 
of  the  first  of  these  two  pictures  taken  with  the  camera  placed  so 
that  the  image  of  the  picture  fell  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
photographic  plate  instead  of  the  right  hand  side,  and  the  result  was 
the  same  a-s  the  second  picture.  From  this  he  laid  down  the  rule 
that  the  perspective  appearance  of  objects  depended  on  the  position 
of  the  spectator,  or  in  photography  of  the  lens,  and  on  this  only, 
and  that  the  perspective  image  depended  on  the  surface  on  which 
it  was  delineated,  whether  it  was  a  picture  plane  vertical  or  otherwise, 
or  a  picture  curved  as  a  panorama,  etc.  In  dealing  with  the  distance 
a  spectator  should  be  from  the  object  in  order  to  produce  an  agreeable 
result,  he  showed  three  very  interesting  photographs  of  the  East 
End  of  Princes  Street,  showing  the  Calton  Hill  in  the  distance, 
and  said  he  had  often  heard  it  remarked  that  photography  did  not 
give  correct  perspective,  distant  hills,  etc.,  always  coming  out  too 
small.  The  first  photograph  above  referred  to  showed,  the  Calton 
Hill  about  a.  quarter  of  the  height  of  the  buildings,  the  second  showed 
it  the  same  height,  and  the  third  showed  it  twice  the  height-  This, 
he  said,  depended  on  the  distance  the  spectator  or  photographer 
was  from  the  objects  to  be  represented.  The  choice  of  this  distance, 
he  said,  was  one  of  the  most  important  preliminaries  of  picture-making, 
whether  by  photography  or  other  means.  He  agreed  with  all  the 
later  writers  on  perspective  that  no  rule  could  be  laid  down  except 
in  a  general  way  in  order  to  guide  the  artist,  the  conditions  varying 
so  much  in  each  individual  ease.  He  laid  great  stress,  however,  on 
the  fact  that  these  conditions  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and 
said  they  were  the  very  things  that  were  not  clearly  defined  in  modern 
books  on  perspective.  He  then  referred  to  the  correction  of  lines  in 
a  photograph  which  were  inclined  towards  one  another  instead  of 
being  parallel,  he  pointed  out  how  these  could  be  corrected  in  most 
cases  in  the  lantern,  but  there  was  an  important  matter  in  connection 
with  this  which,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  not  as  yet  been  described 
in  any  work  on  the  subject,  viz.,  that  when  making  the  correction 
the  lens  must  bear  the  same  relative  position  to  the  picture  being 
copied  as  the  lens  in  the  camera  bore  to  its  negative  when  exposed 
in  taking  the  view.  Unless  this  were  attended  to,  another  distortion 
■equally  undesirable  took  place.  The  lecture  was  fully  illustrated  by 
about  thirty  original  photographs  and  as  many  diagrams,  illustrations 
of  drawings,  etc. 


CRIPPLEGATE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  headquarters, 
Cripplegate  Institute,  Golden  Lane,  E.C.,  on  Wednesday,  the  12th 
Inst.  It  appears  from  the  report  and  balance-sheet,  that  the  Society 
is  still  making  excellent  progress,  and  that  the  membership  roll  has 
increased  considerably  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  A-  T.  Ward,  wdio 
since  the  formation  of  the  Society,  in  1893,  has  been  the  secretary, 
and  to  whom  in  no-  small  degree  the  Society  owes  its  present  high 
standing,  has  resigned  this  post,  and  has  been  elected  chairman  for 
1903.  Mr.  H.  Gordon  Stollard  is  hon.  treasurer,  and  Messrs.  Clarke, 
Dowdell,  King,  Moss,  and  Pitt-Smith  for  the  committee.  The  new 
hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  George  H.  Depledge,  70,  Mortimer  Road,  N., 
who  will  be  pleased  to  supply  any  particulars  as  to  membership,  etc., 
t o  anyone  wishing  to'  join.  Meetings  are  held  at  the  Institute,  on 
-the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  the  month,  at  7.30  p.m.  The  fourth 
annual  exhibition  will  be  held  from  the  24th  to  the  27th  February, 
1903.  Entry  forms  and  particulars  of  trade  section  can  be  obtained 
from  the  exhibition  secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  T.  Ward,  Cripplegate 
Institute,  E.C. 

NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Wednesday,  January  14th,  at  their  headquarters,  at  Hanley 
Hall,  Crouch  Hill,  the  North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society  held 
their  annual  meeting.  The  society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  there 
being  an  increase  in  the  membership  of  that  of  1901,  and  a  total  now 
of  123.  The  treasurer  reported  a  balance  of  £4  9s.  6d. ,  and  after  the 
president’s  annual  report  had  been  read  and  accepted,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  to  office  for  1903  President,  Mr.  Charles 
Beadle;  vice-presidents,  Mr.  H.  Stuart  and  Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery, 
F.R.P.S.  ;  treasurer,  Mr.  F.  M.  Ainsley ;  secretary,  Mr.  T.  Pring,  16, 
Itavenstone  Road,  Hornsey ;  council,  Messrs.  Lawson,  Lisett,  March- 
."nt,  Bentley,  Smith,  Barnard,  McIntosh,  Glendenning,  Cauldwell, 
Broad,  and  Hogg  ;  librarian,  Mr.  F.  A.  Haylett. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  annual  report:  — 

The  committee  beg  to  present  their  report  for  the  year  em 
December  31st,  1902,  being  the  fiftieth  annual  ivport. 

The  committee  have  to  record  with  extr<  mo  r<  gr- 1  the  unfortui 
occurrence  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  their  esteemed  Pre-aid 
Mr.  J.  W.  Addyman,  B.A.  Mr.  Addyman  was  a  most  enthiui, 
photographer,  and  always  had  at  heart  tin-  welfare  of  the  Noc 
His  cheery  words  and  genial  presence  will  lx*  greatly  missed  by 
members,  and  much  sympathy  is  expressed  for  Mrs.  Addymau 
family  in  their  sad  and  sore  bereavement. 

Mr.  Addyman  was  a  well-known  ligure  in  Leeds  society ;  * 
president  of  the  Naturalist  Club  and  Scientific  Society,  and  associ | 
with  several  similar  institutions.  A  solicitor  by*  profession,  his  < 
ranked  very  high,  and  his  official  appointments  were  numerous. 

The  progress  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  has  been  i 
satisfactory,  “Deeds,  not  words,”  has  been  the  motto  of  the  meml 
with  the  result  that  our  records  of  work  done  are  far  in  adv 
of  any  previous  year.  The  membership  roll  shows  an  incre««l 
two.  Eighteen  new  members  have  been  elected.  Three  of 
members  have  passed  away,  viz.  :  Mr.  J.  W.  Addyman,  Mr.  Ge 
Hainsworth — one  of  our  oldest  members — and  Mr.  J.  H.  Nussey-  ] I 
have  resigned,  and  four  have  been  deleted  under  rule  7,  leaving . 
members,  as  against  131  last  year. 

The  conversazione  and  exhibition  of  members’  work  was  a  is 
successful  function.  The  guests,  to  the  number  of  about  150,  'j 
received  in  the  Library  by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Addyman.  la 
Lecture  Theatre,  orchestral  music  was  rendered  at  intervals,  j] 
recitals  were  given  by*  Mr.  Blascheck,  the  Australian  humorist  \ 
very  fine  collection  of  slides  was  also  exhibited.  A  most  inters 
series  of  exhibits  were  shown  in  the  Library,  and  the  coinmj 
desire  to  thank  Messrs.  Beck  for  their  fine  selection  of  enlarge©: 
by  the  Beck-Steinheil  lens;  Mr.  F.  W.  Branson,  F.I.C-,  for  his  , 
beautiful  exhibit  of  Tesla’s  high  tension  currents,  the  X  rays,  j 
other  scientific  experiments,  also  Mr.  Garrow,  who  had  charg 
Mr.  Branson’s  exhibit;  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Thornton,  for  the  loan© 
most  interesting  collection  of  books,  negatives,  prints,  etc.,  ■ 
being  the  earliest  records  of  the  Society.  'The  refreshments  di, 
the  evening  were  served  by  Messrs.  Powolny’s,  Ltd.  The  exhib] 
of  members’  work  consisted  of  one  hundred  prints  (the  wor 
nineteen  members),  and  was  altogether  of  a  higher  standard  that 
hitherto  been  exhibited.  The  pictures  were  much  larger  in  size, 
many  exhibition  works  were  included. 

The  annual  lantern  exhibition  w-as  given  before  a  large  audl, 
about  400  members  and  friends  attending.  No  less  than  530  f 
were  presented  to  the  judges,  and  254  were  selected,  the  quality  1 
uniformly  good. 

Record  work  has  also  had  attention.  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley,  o; 
our  vice-presidents  and  honorary  life  member  of  the  Society,  j 
contributed  a  number  of  prints  to  the  National  Photographic  II- 1 
Association  Collection,  lodged  in  the  British  Museum;  eighty  ]  i 
to  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists’  Union  Geological  Collection,  an1  1 
prints  to  the  British  Association  Geological  Photographs  Coll  i 
— in  the  Geological  Museum,  London. 

In  order  to  further  stimulate  the  advancement  of  the  Society  i 
to  afford  greater  opportunities  for  social  intercourse,  the  coma 
after  much  consideration,  have  decided  upon  a  change  which,  Si 
intended,  shall  materially  add  to  the  benefits  of  the  members  * 
the  utility  of  the  Society,  viz.  :  a  change  of  rooms.  Negotia11 
with  the  Law  Society  have  been  successful,  and  new  rooms  a  ■ 
Law  Institute  secured.  The  rooms  are  most  suitable  for  the  pur  1 
of  the  Society,  and  although  not  so  large  as  the  Philosophical 
it  is  hoped  that  the  additional  comforts  will  conduce  to  incr* 
activity.  It  is  intended  that  in  future,  meetings  shall  be  held  < 
Tuesday  during  the  session,  instead  of  fortnightly,  as  heretofore,  > 
alternate  meeting,  if  possible,  taking  the  form  of  a  demonstrati 

BRADFORD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Bradford  Photographic  Society  is  making  a  special  effo:  ‘ 
extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness  among  the  many  practitioner 1 
the  photographic  arts  in  the  city.  For  several  years,  unde]'1 
presidency  of  Mr.  Alex.  Keighley,  of  Keighley,  it  has  been  <1 
excellent  worlt  in  raising  the  standard  of  amateur  photogr 1 
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c  ictions,  and  in  introducing  to  its  members  new  processes,  or 
g  before  them  the  higher  results  which  the  old  and  standard 
a  sses  were  capable  of  yielding.  Last  week  the  new  session  of 
:t  -es  and  demonstrations  was  opened  by  an  address  from  Mr.  J. 
i  eck,  of  Leeds,  upon  “Platinotype  Development.”  Mr.  Skilbeck, 
practical  manner  which  could  not  but  be  instructive  to  every 
n  >graphic  worker  present,  combated  the  idea  frequently  held 
i  platinotype  was  too  mechanical  to  yield  the  finest  results,  and 
;  owed  by  experiment  how  great  a  variety  of  tones  and  treatment 
l  be  produced  by  the  use  of  cold  or  hot  developing  baths, 
l  ting  either  of  the  simple  salts,  or  having  an  admixture  of  a 
7  ;rains  of  mercuric  chloride.  The  dilution  of  these  baths  with 
'i  'ine,  which  had  the  effect  of  slowing  development,  afforded 
;;  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  control  over  the  development 
rmitting  the  photographer  to  strengthen  or  to  restrain  different 
'i  or  even  by  the  use  of  solutions  of  different  degrees  of  heat  and 
3  d  by  means  of  a  brush  to  vary  the  tone  of  different  parts  of 
rint.  By  this  method  the  lecturer  developed  a  landscape  to 
a  ruddy  sunset  tint  in  the  sky,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
t  e  retained  its  black-and-white  effect.  He  mentioned  that  a 
n  or  two  ago  the  professional  trade  in  London  were  much 
o  shed  by  portraits  from  America,  which  showed  the  flesh  thus 
rtely  tinted,  and  it  was  only  after  considerable  experiment  that 
ns  discovered  that  they  had  been  produced  by  this  method  of 
.s  treatment  by  different  developers  of  varying  strengths  and 
l]  ratures. 


LEIGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  the  8th  inst.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  society,  Dr.  H.  S.  Hall 
m  the  chair,  Mr.  Frank  Miall,  representing  the  Lumiere  N.A.  Com¬ 
pany,  gave  a  demonstration  of  their  process  of  colour  photography. 
I  he  simplicity  of  the  process,  combined  with  the  effective  results 
shown,  were  enthusiastically  received  by  the  members,  and  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  for  placing  at  their  hands  such  a  simple 
method  of  obtaining  such  pleasing  effects. 

[Similar  demonstrations  were  given  by  Mr.  Miall  before  the  South- 
port,  Wolverhampton,  arid  Lancaster  photographic  societies.— Eds. 
-D.  J.  X  .  j 


SOUTHAMPTON  CAMERA  CLUB- 
The  members  of  the  above  club  held  a  meeting  on  the  19th  inst 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Vivian,  when,  after  the  election 
of  new  members,  a  lantern  slide  competition  was  conducted,  the 
subject  being  “Architecture.”  There  was  a  good  number  of’ com¬ 
petitors,  and  the  productions  were  of  a  high  order.  Mr.  A.  C 
Berry  attained  the  place  of  honour,  and  was  awarded  the  club’s 
certificate  of  merit,  with  a  fine  pair  of  slides,  both  from  St.  Cross, 
near  Winchester,  one  being  of  the  “ambulatory”  and  the  other  of 
the  “interior”  Mr.  W.  H.  Trigg  followed  the  winner,  with  but 
a  few  points  of  difference,  and  the  contest  throughout  was  of  a  very 
keen  nature. 


1 CWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

.jetylene  Gas”  formed  the  subject  of  a  lecture  by  Mr.  John 
t  n,  before  this  association  on  the  13th  inst.  After  giving  an  account 
:i  discovery  of  the  usefulness  of  calcium  carbide  for  gas  making  and 
c  ffng  its  chemical  and  physical  constituents,  the  lecturer  proceeded 
d  w  how  useful  the  gas  is  to  photographers  as  an  illuminant  in  the 
d  and  for  projection  and  enlarging  purposes,  as  it  bums  with  a 
u  and  intensely  brilliant  soft  pure  white  light,  the  combustion 
a  almost  perfect  and  possessing  about  fifteen  times  the  illuminating 
^  of  coal  gas.  The  gas  is  especially  useful  for  projection  work 
h  re  or  in  small  school  or  mission  work,  where  there  is  neither 
1,  'a,s>  nor  electric  light.  In  summing  up,  the  lecturer  pointed  out 
b  jetylene  gas  possessed  many  advantages,  among  others,  its  easy 
imediate  method  of  production;  the  great  portability  of  the 
a  bus  required;  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  carriage;  its  cheapness, 
c  ng  away  with  dangerous  cylinders  and  troublesome  regulators  ; 
clapness,  for  a  pound  of  carbide  at  8d.  supplies  a  two-burner  jet 
t  >  hours,  while  a  mixed  jet  would  cost  five  shillings  for  the  same 
s  md,.  lastly,  its  safety  from  explosion  under  proper  precautions. 
Jc  elusion,  the  lecturer  urged  the  necessity  of  using  only  the  best 
a  f  generator,  and  of  following  the  makers’  instructions  minutely. 


RPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION 


1  he  annual  meeting  of  this  association  the  awards  of  the  judc 
i  annual  competition  were  announced.  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis  aa 
X  ^  the  gold  medal  and  challenge  trophy  in  Class  A,  while  A 
L  Glaze  brook  was  awarded  the  special  prize  given  by  Mr.  H 
igbon.  In  Class  B,  for  prints  over  half  plate,  Mr.  J.  Smith  w 
s  -er  medal,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Myer  the  bronze  medal.  In  Class 
p  its  under  half-plate,  the  winners  were  Mr.  J.  Selkirk  and  A 
1  iay  or-  In  ClIass  D,  f°r  prints  over  half-plate,  by  membe 


’  — -  wci  j.±ai±-jjidie',  uy  memo 

VeA/rneV^r  Previously  Avon  a  prize,  the  only  prize  awarded  v 
Mr.  E .  Kite.  In  Class  D,  for  prints  under  half-plate 
s  who  have  never  previously  won  a  prize,  the  medals  w 
nd  to  Messrs.  C.  Quinn  and  C.  E.  Langtry.  In  the  lantern  si 
of  the  competition  the  gold  medal  was  won  by  Dr.  Thursl 
•  n  the  open  class  the  medals  were  awarded  to  Dr.  Holls 
.  arkmson.  In  the  class  for  novices  the  prizes  were  aa 

TJ:  J-  Petrie  and  T-  J-  W.  Holt.  In  the  class  for  stereosco 
the  prize  was  awarded  to  Rev.  E.  Smith.  Mrs.  Lyster  v 


b  to  t  J  'T  PT  f°r  ladieS‘  Dr'  Ellis  Proposed  a  vote 
r  Sinclair  JU<3f  n  WatmouSh  Webster,  Harold  Bal 

a.  aDd.  G-  E-  Thompson,  which  was  seconded  by  ] 

aj ,  and  carried  unanimously.  y 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
January  15th.— Mr.  J.  W.  Hodges  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  E.  FresliAvater  announced  that  the  member  who  had  offered 
a  sum  of  £2  2s.  as  a  prize  for  the  best  paper  read  before  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  a  year,  had  decided  to  confer  it  upon  the  chairman 
for  his  paper  on  architectural  photography.  At  the'  donor’s  request, 
he  had  pleasure  in  handing  him  the  aAvard,  and  congratulating  him 
on  his  success. 

Mr-  P.  R.  Salmon  shoAved  the  “Photographic  News”  prize  slides. 
The  set  includes  some  very  good  work  of  all  kinds,  and  shows  that 
the  art  of  lantern  slide  making  is  not  in  so  bad  a  way  as  is  sometimes 
supposed. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  shoAved  the  Sul  lamp  for  projection  enlarging, 
etc.  Its  principle  is  that  of  the  incandescence  of  a  mantel  by  an 
alcohol  flame.  He  also  showed  an  acetylene  lamp  with  four  burners. 
It  used  powdered  carbide  of  calcium,  which  Avas  introduced  into  the 
Avater.  The  lamp  was  shown  in  action,  and  gave  a  very  fine  light. 


LEEK  AND  DISTRICT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  above  society  has  been  formed.  Rcoms  most  suitable  and  central 
have  been  secured  at  the  Bank  Chambers  in  Derby  Street,  Avhich  will 
comprise  lecture  and  reading  room,  and  a  large  dark  room.  The 
organisers  are  most  fortunate  in  securing  rooms  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  the  premises  are  Avell  adapted  for  the  society’s  requirements. 
The  following  are  the  promoters  and  organisers  : — Messrs.  W.  H. 
Nithsdale,  G.  V.  Myatt,  V.  Prince,  J.  K.  Hyde,  Charles  Brassington, 
T.  W.  HaAvksworth,  J.  T.  Rigby,  and  W.  Stannard,  and  these  gentle¬ 
men  form  the  committee  for  the  first  year. 

The  first  informal  meeting  was  held  in  the  society’s  rooms  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,.  January  15th.  Mr.  V.  Prince  presided  and  explained  the 
aims  and  objects  generally  of  the  society  to  an  enthusiastic  gathering. 
I  he  meeting  resulted  in  a  membership  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
names.  J 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  excursions,  railway  reduced  rates,  litera¬ 
ture,  record  and  survey  work  are  items  already  on  the  programme, 
and  no  doubt  an  exhibition  will  folloAv  in  due  course.  The  lecture  and 
reading  room  will  be  open  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  and  the 
dark  room  will  ahvays  be  available.  Amateurs  in  the  district  are 
cordially  invited  to  apply  for  further  particulars  to  the  hon.  sec.  and 
treasurer,  Charles  Brassington,  Bank  Chambers,  Derby  Street,  Leek. 


The  Kinora.— The  Warwick  Trading  Company,  of  4  and  5,  Warwick 
Court,  High  Holbom,  London,  W.C.,  sends  us  a  booklet  descriptive 
of  this  instrument,  which  recently  formed  the  subject  of  correspondence 

in  our  columns.  A  copy  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  address 
given. 
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Correspondence. 


*  *  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of 
*  notice  isPtaken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  oj 
the  writers  are  given. 

***  tyre  not  undertake  responsibility  *or  the  opinions  expresse  y  our 
correspondents. 


“WILD  ANIMALS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Everyone  will  admit  that  Mrs.  Dr.  A.  ^ 

.  grand,  racy,  harmonious,  and  rapid  literary  .style  an. d  top] ays 
vast  research  and  knowledge  of  ancient  history;  bn‘  [  , 

stretches  the  background  a  little  too  far  over  our  cranium  and 
credibility  when  slufsays  “The  sculpture  rocks  of  the  Assyrians  wer 
exquisite.”  Last  year  I  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  hearing 
Professor  Seyce  lecture  on  the  “  Ritual  and  ancient  wmrslnp  o 
Babylon.”  A  man  from  the  spot,  deeply  read  in  ‘he  'I'etory  of 
stones  and  bricks,  and  he  left  the  impression  on  my  mind l  that  their 
religion  was  crude,  and  their  art  more  so.  Moreover,  the  historical 
treasure  of  Assyrian  sculpture  at  the  British  Museum  barely  supports 

“mt  I  wish  to  question  is  the  age  of  ‘>ur 
which  she  puts  at  400!  Is  there  no  poetry  or  MSS  in  Old  Ireland, 
wild  and  tempestuous  with  war  or  glowing  hot  with  love,  centuries 
before  Strong-bow  ?-I  am,  Sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

High  Street,  Banff,  N.B.,  January  15th,  1903. 


THE  ROSS  LENSES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, -We  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  ^ly  hitimate 
in  an  early  issue  of  your  journal  that  the  well-known  Rochester 
Optical  and  Camera  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  have ^been 
sole  import  agents  for  our  photographic  lenses  m  the  United  State 
including  the  Ross-Zeiss  and  Ross-Goerz  Anastigmat  Lenses  manufac- 

and  Camera  Co.  will  hold  a  large  stock 

of  our  lenses,  and  Will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  dealers  promptly, 

Id  thusTo  ’away  with  the  inconvenience  and  ™ng 

the  importation  of  a  few  lenses  at  a  time.— Yours  faithfully, 
ttie  import  Rosg  Limited  (T.  G.  Anderson,  Secretary). 

Ill,  New  Bond -Street,  London,  W.,  January  14th,  1903. 


intends  remaining  for  two  more.  His  photograph"  for 
museum — I  think  Liverpool.  He  kindly  \H-vmaud  .in-  to  a) 
photograph  of  the  interior  of  Ins  dwelling,  ami  a  P‘‘| 

it  makes.  The  tomb  is  a  large  square  one.  Iu  one  corner  hi 
his  hammock,  another  an  oil  cooking  Mov<  <m  tin-  wall*  and 
are  artistically  arranged  objects  that  have  been  unearthed.  1 
now  back  in  Cairo,  having  taken  about  250  negative  -  of  tl u  Nik 
temples  in  four  weeks.  Englishmen  will  please  noP  that  one 
in  their  language  is  likely  to  be  modified,  t  alking  to  an  En 
lady  of  title  at  the  Cataract  Hotel  at  Assouan,  I  mimi  ’» 
wanted  to  use  a  word  that  rhymed  with  “  ram/  She  instant  y  re, 
“Assouam.”  “Why?”  asked  I.  Reply,  “B^ause  it  is  the  bi- 
dam  in  the  world.”  I  have  still  a  few  scraps  to  take  a,  am 
intend  finishing  the  winter  at  Monte  Carlo  or  W  Shoqld  i 
anything  photographically  interesting,  I  will  send  additional  x 
One  thing  I  forgot  to  mention  about  the  Nile  water.  I  had 
black  spots  form  on  the  negatives  during  washing  and  hj-ug.  I  H 
see  them  forming,  and  they  could  only  be  got  rid  of  by  cdj 
friction  during  the  operations.— Yours,  etc.,  ^  ^  HendehJ 

Cairo,  January  6th,  1903. 


MORE  NOTES  FROM  THE  NILE. 

To  the  Editors. 

fentlemen  -As  I  have  previously  stated,  Cook’s  Nile  services, 
express  and  tourist ,  are  admirably  conducted.  One  may  take  a 
flrstXs  tourist  stiamer  to  the  first  cataract  and  back,  occupying 

twenty-one  days  visiting  the  various  temples  and  places  e„  ^  or 

nn  duress  steamer  to  Assouan,  nineteen  days-  As  I  Had  a  desire  to 
XtoLph  the  opening  of  the  great  dam,  I  had  to  arrange  trips  on  both 
services^  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Major  Chapman  Mnuster  of 
The  Crior,  who  kindly  suggested  that  I  should  "t  ‘he  reheareak 
j  u  r* i  erv  rnvp  mo  mv  choic©  of  position  at  th©  op©mng. 
”L"hf"ratCthe  backPof  the  principal  performed, 
Ld  as  the  ceremony  did  not  take  place  until  nearly  four  o  clock, 
the  light  was  not  at  its  best.  Nevertheless,  by  using  a_5  by  4  plate 
lens  at  f/8  (stigmatic),  I  obtained  excellent  negatives.  no  P 

of  mv  pictures  have  appeared  in  several  of  the  English  illustrate 
papers  Photographing  on  the  Nile  is  not  the  pleasantest  occupation. 
For  example  one  sometimes  has  to  ride  a  donkey  ten  or  sixteen 
^iles  ov^r  a’sandy  desert  to  visit  a  temple.  Frequently  I  have  lost 

X  by  the 

I  have  to  clean  the  =lmc;t 

.ubjects,  light  khaki  colour,  no  high  lights.  I  ran  across  an  English 
photographer  who  is  superintending  the  excavation  of  some  tombs. 
He  has  been  living  in  one  of  the  tombs  for  more  than  a.  month,  and 


WHERE  ARE  WE  DRIFTING? 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— As  Side  Light  withholds  consent,  I  do  not  ft 
liberty  to  forward  his  prints  for  your  inspection.  Thus  attitu 
Side  Light’s,  though  regrettable  in  some  ways,  may  be  taken 
hopeful  sign,  that  he  does  not  now  place  such  implicit  confide, 
-side-lighting  as  heretofore.  I  have  received  permission  from  the 
gentleman— Mr.  Childerstone— to  submit  his  example  of  studio  lig  jj 
to  the  ordeal.  It  is  a  work  of  which  anyone  might  be  proud 
owes  nothing  of  its  excellence  to  the  retoucher.  As  it  was  orig 
sent  to  me  for  criticism,  I  may  be  permitted  to  draw  yourntt. 
to  what  I  consider  its  chief  points  of  merit.  First,  I  should  lik 
to  note  the  concentration  of  light  falling  at  the  classic  angle 
above,,  which  alone  can  give,  by  its  range  of  subtle  tone 
gradations,  that  perfect  delineation  of  form  and  character  wh 
necessary  to  the  making  of  a  good  portrait.  The  planes  are  I 
well  rendered,  giving  that  roundness  and  solidity  of  the  model 
is  so  rarely  seen  in  the  usual  thing ;  the  flesh  is  tender  and  the  fe 
mobile  and  alive  with  expression.  The  arrangement  of  line  l 
good  and  the  harmonious  unity  of  the  whole  proclaims  its  g 
excellence.  Indeed,  it  needs  but  a  slight  difference  in  the  t« 
the  background  to  make  it  perfect.  Yours,  etc.,  ^  ^ 

Ivy  House,  E.  Dereham,  January  12th,  1903. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen —Page  58  in  the  British  Journal  of  PhotogiJ 
Side  Light,  Esq.  (since  he  is  afraid  to  sign  his  full  name) 

“  What  I  contend  is,  that  natural  and  artistic  work  can  be  d 
such  a  room,  and  until  the  reverse  is  proved,  shall  still  be 
«ame  mind.”  This  is  a  real  jewel.  It  -seems  to  me,  and  per 
every  fair  minded  reader,  that  he  should  have  to  prove  his  s 
and  first  of  all  that  the  pictures  he  shows  have  really  beei 
by  side  light  with  two  ordinary  windows.^  Yet  let  us  take 
notice  of  what  he  admits  rather  candidly  :  “  .  .  •  appear  t 

that  I  am  upholding  an  ordinary  room,  etc.,  etc.”  We  are  now 
drifting  into  a  larger  room  and  windows,  and  may  be  sho 
one  specially  built.  Time  will  tell.— Yours  faithfully,  ^  ^ 

Asnieres  (Seine),  January  16th,  1903. 

[We  -shall  terminate  this  correspondence  next  week.— Eds., 


CORRIGENDUM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen —There  is  a  curious  printer’s  error  in  your  report  I 
issue  of  the  lecture  by  Mr.  Faunthorpe,  at  the  Croydon  S-l 
Society,  page  56. 

It  says  the  man  on  the  mountain  tops— last  line  but  one  v 
rendered.  Of  course,  it  ought  to  have  been  snow.— Yours  faithf 

J.  H.  Baldock,  Recc 

St,  Leonard’s  Road,  Croydcn. 

January  19th,  1903. 
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E- COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  PAPER— A  PROCESS 
WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL. 

To  the  Editors. 

lemen, — Some  weeks  ago  you  mentioned  that  you  had  seen  some 
colour  photos  produced  by  Messrs.  Lumiere,  and  I  (and  many 
have  been  expecting  to  hear  more  about  this  process,  which 
)me  to  the  front  before  long. 

lave  all  been  very  blind,  for  the  thing  has  been  close  to  us  and 
our  touch,  and  yet  we  have  not  seen  it,  and  it  is  not  a  thing 
r  new,  but  only  a  different  application  of  what  we  have  all 

e  been  shown  a  sample  of  work  done  by  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd, 
we  seen  the  detailed  instructions,  for  the  things  which  he  pro- 
)  supply  for  the  production  of  three-colour  paper  work. 

Mr.  Shepherd  wanted  a  nominal  fee  for  the  use  of  what  he 
to  supply  I  should  have  willingly  have  paid  such,  but  I  find 
ot  only  offering  at  a  somewhat  high  price  things  which  are 
■  costless,  but  he  adds  conditions  which  are  such  that  I  for  one 
'  not  care  to'  accept,  such  as  that  the  materials  he  sells,  shall 
I  used  for  printing  from  negatives  made  with  his  screens,  which 
:  iccepted  would  be  a  bond  not  easily  broken 
:  utline  of  the  process  he  describes  consists  of  the  simplest  possible 
a  gelatine  film  on  paper  (such  as  P.O.  paper,  bromide  paper, 

;  le  silver  salts,  which,  of  course,  can  be  discharged  by  hypo,  for 
;  carbon  photograph,  which  is  moistened  with  any  desired  colour, 
i  >er  with  gelatine  surface  is  moistened  so  that  it  swells  to  its 
ixtent;  the  carbon  pictures  charged  with  colour  is  pressed  into 
-  with  the  paper  and  left  in  contact  for  a  time  which  will  vary 
3  ew  minutes  to  half  an  hour  or  more,  when  the  colour  from  the 
r  picture  will  be  transferred  to  the  paper,  after  one  colour  is 
<  ’ed  it  is  followed  by  the  next.  Thus  any  photographer  can 
r  himself  if  what  is  offered  is  worth  his  attention, 
ext  question  is,  has  the  so-called  new  process  been  in  work 
I  think  it  has,  possiblv  unknown  to  Mr.  Shepherd.  For  the 
I  tion  of  writing  a  similar  process  is  in  constant  work,  but  under 
l  different  conditions.  Writing  made  with  aniline  inks  of 
..  -olours  is  brought  into  contact  with  moist  gelatine,  when  the 
l  takes  up  the  colour  from  the  paper,  this  is  the  identical  process 
i  pie  introduced  by  Mr.  Shepherd.  Of  course,  for  reproduction 
tg,  the  impressed  gelatine  is  only  a  means  to  an  end — viz.,  the 
:  m  of  copies  of  the  writing,  the  same  may  be  done  with  the 
umpressed  with  photograph,  several  prints  can  be  made  from 
1  ine  if  enough  colour  is  put  on  a  suitable  paper. 

1  not  seem  to  me  that  the  using  of  half  a  process  already  in  use 
rention,  it  is  only  an  application  of  methods  in  use.  Further 
nmur  issue,  the  16th,  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Bennetto  of 
ty,  informs  us  that,  so  far  back  as  1893,  he  worked  a  plan  of 
i;  colours  (or  stains)  from  a  carbon  transparency,  on  the 
l  at  ine,  which  is  the  gist  of  Mr.  Shepherd’s  claim  I  take.  I 
ive  sal d  enough  to  make  it  evident  how  any  one  can  work 
]ints,  if  not,  I  should  be  glad  to  give  more  details. _ Yours 

•  Alfred  Pumphrey. 

m  Road,  Birmingham. 


that  all  professionals  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  out  untoned 
proofs  should  either  stamp  their  name  on  the  front  of  the  print,  or 
otherwise  render  them  unsuitable  for  toning  and  fixing. — Yours, 

etc  *  An  Assistant. 

January  16th,  1903. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THE  FACTORIES  ACT 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Professional  Photographers’ 
Association  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  position  of  photographers 
with  reference  to  the  Factories  Act.  This  question  is  one  that  we 
have  often  had  to  reply  to,  through  the  Answers  Column,  to  correspon¬ 
dents  whose  establishments  have  been  visited  by  the  factory  inspector. 
One  correspondent,  I  remember,  wrote  that  if  his  printing  and  mount- 
ing  place  came  under  the  Factories  Act,  with  regard  to  the  hours 
of  labour,  he  could  not  get  through  the  work  unless  he  took  on  one 
or  two  more  hands,  and  that  would  be  a  serious  matter,  as  he  had  to 
turn  out  his  work  at  very  low  prices.  It  is  eases  such  as  this  that  the 
Factories  Act  was  designed  to  meet — namely,  to  prevent  what  is 
familiarly  known  as  “  sweating  the  employees.”  There  is  no  question 
whatever  that  photographic  establishments,  like  all  others  employing  a 
number  of  females  or  young  persons,  came  under  the  Act  in  the  same 
way  as  do  those  of  other  businesses — dressmakers,  in  a  small  way, 
and  the  like.  Why  should  they  not?  At  the  meeting  just  referred 
to,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  if  the  regulations  of  the  Act  could 
be  complied  with  in  a  well  conducted  business  little  or  no  inconvenience 
was  caused.  It  is  only  in  houses  where  the  employees  are  worked  for 
more  than  the  prescribed  hours,  with  not  the  regulation  times  for 
meals,  that  the  Act  “  pinches,”  and  rightly  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
weekly  half  holiday  is  also  a  grievance,  too,  with  some,  but  the  Act 
says  that  it  must  be  given ;  why  not  to  photographic  employees  as 
well  as  to  others  ?  A  useful  bit  of  advice  was  given  at  the  meeting, 
which  was  this — namely,  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  offend  the 
factory  inspectors,  as  they  were  in  a  position  to  make  themselves 
eminently  disagreeable. — Yours,  etc.,  G.  WAitworth 

January  18th,  1903. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  course  of  a  walk  yesterday  my  eye  caught  a 
poster  displayed  upon  one  of  our  hoardings,  to  this  effect:  “Mr. 

,  of  (somewhere  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood),  ‘member  of  the 
above  Association,’  does  photographs,  groups,  portraits,  and  buildings, 
etc.,  etc.,  ‘at  half  the  usual  charges.”  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken 
in  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  P.P-A.,  such  a  member  as  this  can  be 
no  credit  and  of  no  possible  value  to  the  Association,  and  might  as 
well  be  crossed  off. — Yours  truly,  “  A  Mere  Amateur.” 


***  A  large  number  of  reviews,  notices,  letters,  and  answers  to  corre¬ 
spondents  are  unavoidably  held  over. 


SUBMITTING  PROOFS. 

To  the  Editors. 

■een,— I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  professional 
■;hers  the  evil  results  of  what  seems  to  be  quite  a  common 
K.e.,  the  submitting  of  proofs  from  sittings,  on  untoned 
hese  prints  are  often  fully  printed,  and  the  negatives  are 
r€ touched,  thus  giving  a  presentable  proof  of  the  sitting, 
11 7  neec*-  t°  be  toned  to  make  them  permanent  prints  That 
-  ■n  done  I  can  vouch  for,  as  the  house  I  am  with  has  a  large 
leveloping  and  printing  business,  and  is  constantly  being 
tone  sets  °f  what  are  obviously  professional  proofs, 
cfew  weeks  ago  a  set  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  1-1  plate 
n  matte  P.O.P.  were  sent  in  to  be  toned;  they  were  large 
riably  from  10  by  8  or  12  by  10  negatives,  and  were  evidently 
<  f  a  good  class  house.  When  these  were  toned,  they  would 
tie  retained  by  the  customer,  and  the  photographer  practi- 
nded  to  the  extent  of  one  dozen  cabinets.  I  would  sffggest 


The  Kodak  Actions. — Before  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady,  in  the 
Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court,  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  Sebastian 
mentioned  the  actions  of  Kodak,  Limited,  v.  London  Stereoscopic 
Company,  Limited,  Kodak,  Limited,  v.  Houghton  and  Co.,  and  in 
re  the  trade  marks  of  Kodak,  Limited,  motion  for  rectification.  He 
said  he  applied  on  behalf  and  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  that  this 
group  of  actions,  which  would  involve  calling  a  great  quantity  of 
trade  evidence  from  all  over  the  country,  should,  for  the  convenience 
of  all  parties  and  witnesses,  not  be  taken  before  the  26th  of  this 
month. 

At  the  City  of  London  Court,  on  January  15th,  Spiers  and  Pond, 
Limited,  New  Bridge  Street,  sued  the  National  Silex  Optical  Company, 
Ludgate  Hill,  for  £2  16s.  8d.  in  respect  of  three  Coronation  seats. 
The  plaintiffs  said  they  bought  the  seats  for  customers.  As  the  pro¬ 
cession  went  off,  there  was  an  understanding  that  the  defendants  should 
refund  one-third  of  the  money.  They  returned  the  money  to  their 
customers,  and  now  the  defendants  refused  to  pay.  The  defendants 
denied  that  they  had  entered  into  any  such  agreement,  and  said  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  plaintiffs,  except  that  they  had  had  their  com¬ 
mission.  After  reading  the  correspondence,  the  Judge  found  for  the 
defendantsi. 
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*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  include 
ing  queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand ,  London , 
W.C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  roe  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communication,  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*  *  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 

*  affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 

24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


«  * 
* 


been  reproduced.  They  will,  of  courts,  know  which  pa 
Perhaps  you  could  see  a  file  of  the  different  il. 
papers  by  application  at  their  respective  publishing  offi 

Apprenticeship— Argentine  asks  :  “  How  should  a  young 
ceed  who  is  desirous  of  learning  photography  as  a  )» 
Her  ambition  is  to  qualify  herself  to  open  a  ‘  studio 
and  children’  in  a  foreign  country,  to  which  she  will  1 
ing  after  a  year  or  two  spent  in  England. 


Registered 


Photograph  of  His  Honour  Judge 


Photographs 

T.  Chidle}’,  II,  St.  Werburgh  Street,  Chester. 

E.  *SE.ficSg.  The  Studio,  Levant  Street,  Petered.  Tm  <*  » 

Bishop  of  Southampton 


of  anyone  with  whom  she  may  serve  an  appn  nticeihi 
there  a  school  or  establishment  for  such  puiq 
We  should  recommend  the  young  lady  to  apprent  ice 


Book  Wanted.-P.  G.  says  :  “I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  tel 

of  a  book  on  frame-making  and  where  it  may  be  obtained  In 
reply  •  The  “  Carver  and  Gilder’s  Guide  ”  is  an  excellent  book. 

It  is  published  by  Kent  and  Co,  Paternoster  Row. 

Gelatine  eor  Mounting.-C.  Munro  asks:  “What  gelatine  or 
alue,  we  consider  the  best  for  mounting  photographs  with. 

In  reply:  The  gelatine  we  prefer  for  this  purpose  is  Nelson 
“No  2  Soluble.”  It  is  a  gelatine  free  from  acid,  and  has  also 
slow  setting  properties,  which  are  very  desirable  qualities  in  a 
mountant  for  photographs. 

Mount  ant  Printer  writes  as  under:  “Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  me  what  material  is  used  for  pasting  the  edges  of  t  ie 
enclosed  print?  I  have  used  starch  for  this  one.  Any  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  greatly  appreciated.”  In  reply  :  We  do  not  under¬ 
stand  what  you  wish  to  know.  You  ask  what  material  was 
used  for  mounting  the  enclosed  print,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
tell  us  you  employed  starch  for  it. 

Carbon  Printing  Difficulty.— H.  Bilton  says  :  “  I  have  some  ready 

sensitised  tissue,  - ’s  make,  but  after  printing  I  cannot  get 

it  to  adhere  to  the  flexible  support.  Although  it  is  well 
squeegeed  in  contact,  it  comes  off  bodily  when  it  is  put  into 
the  warm  water  for  development.  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason?  ” 

In  reply  :  The  reason  of  the  trouble  is  that  the  tissue  has  become 
insoluble  by  keeping,  and  thus  become  unworkable. 

Apprentice. — Provincial  writes  :  “  We  have  an  apprentice,  who  has 
served  about  half  his  three  years’  term,  and  now  he  teds  us 
that  he  shall  leave,  as  he  says  he  can,  because  the  agreement 
was  not  stamped.  We  have  the  idea  that  he  has  got  an  offer 
from  another  photographer  in  the  town.  Kindly  tell  us  how 
to  compel  him  to  serve  his  time  out.”  In  reply  :  If  the  indentures 
were  not  stamped,  they  are  not  binding,  and  the  apprentice  is 
only  an  ordinary  servant,  and  can  leave  at  any  time  by  giving 
a  week’s  notice. 

Varnishing  Prints.— S.  G.  says  :  “  I  see,  on  page  779,  of  the  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  that  uranium  toned  posi¬ 
tives  may  be  rendered  permanent  by  being  varnished.  I  should 
be  much  obliged  if  you  would  tell  me  whether  bromide  enlarge¬ 
ments,  toned  by  the  Fergusson  copper  method,  could  also  be 
rendered  permanent  by  being  varnished?”  In  reply:  Unless 
the  bromide  pictures  are  thoroughly  fixed  and  washed  we  do 
not  think  that  varnishing  them  will  prevent  their  fading.  It 
may,  however,  to  an  extent,  retard  the  fading. 

Copyright. — Infringement  says:  “We  have  a  copyright  negative, 
and  have  been  informed  it  has  been  reproduced  both  in  a  London 
and  a  country  paper,  without  our  permission.  We  cannot  find 
out  which  papers  these  are,  so  should  be  glad  if  you  could 
inform  us  how  best  to  obtain  the  information.”  In 
reply :  The  only  suggestion  we  can  off  er  is  to  consult 
those  who  have  informed  you  that  the  picture  has 


some  hig’  'ms  London  house,  where  she  M  ill  be  ubl* 
practical  knoM'ledge  of  studio  work.  Slu-  had  better 
her  requirements,  and  she  will  doubtless  have  replies. 

American  Journals. -S.  W.  asks  =  •  Will  you  kindly  t. 
name  of  the  photographic  paper  published  in  Amen, 
do  you  think  I  should  have  a  chance  of  securing  a  ■ 
first-class  operator  and  retoucher  in  America,  a-s  I  <x 
going  there  shortly?”  In  reply  :  On  page  997  of  the 
there  is  a  list  of  the  principal  photographic  journals 
in  the  United  States.  The  lift  is  too -long  to  lie  re|*a 
column.  We  should  think  that  you  would  stand 
same  chance  of  obtaining  employment  in  America  a*  ii 
if  you  are  a  first-class  operator.  I  lie  American  labo 
Ave  may  tell  you,  is  like  that  in  England,  at  present 
stocked. 

Glass  for  Studio.— Black  and  White  says  :  “  I  am  about 
new  studio,  north  light.  1  would  esteem  it  a  favour  if 
advise  me  the  best  kind  of  glass  for  glazing  the  s; 
fluted,  or  ground?  Also,  would  you  recommend  tlr 
and  top  light  to  be  of  the  same  kind  of  glass?  ^  2.  A1 
material  and  colour  for  curtains  for  the  same?”  Ii 
Either  glass  will  do.  We  should  prefer  the  plain,  sin. 
it  is  the  cheapest.  If  the  studio  will  be  overlookei 
hours,  it  will  be  well  to  glaze  the  side  with  fluted  gl 
cannot  be  seen  through,  and  is  easier  kept  clean  t 
glass  is.  2.  Dark  blue,  or  light  green,  “  art  serge 
suitable  material  for  curtains. 

Carbonatk  or  Soda. — A.  M.  C.  »«k»:  “  Could  you  kin. 
the  strength,  or  approximate  strength,  of  carbonate 
has  been  practically  baked  into  powder?  I  had  a  qi 
haps  12  to  14  lbs.,  that  got  damp.  I  placed  it  in  pot 
and  dried  out  all  moisture;  the  bulk  in  consequ. 
greatly  reduced,  and  I  presume  much  stronger  in 
If  you  could  kindly  determine  strength  in  this  i 
would  greatly  oblige.”  In  reply:  Without  assay 
to  ascertain  how  much  water  it  now  contains,  w< 
no  idea.  “Practically  baked  to  a  powder”  is  no  ’ 
to  the  proportion  of  water  it  still  contains.  We  m. 
tell  you  that  106  parts  of  anhydrous  carbonate 
equivalent  to  286  parts  of  the  salt  in  crystal. 


*  *  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blochs  and  copy  are  i 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
lutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied  as  to  w/i 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

sign  While  we  by  no  means  admit  the 

FLical  .  correctness  of  the  pessimistic  vaticina- 

cruments.  tions  that  have  been  so  freely  indulged 
>y  some  newspapers  and  some  public  men  as  to  the 
pressing  decadence  of  our  manufacturers  in  comparison 
i  the  rise  of  foreign,  there  yet  remains  no  doubt  that 
10  trades  of  essentially  British  origin,  and  others  in 
-'U  Great  Britain  once  had  undoubted  pre-eminence, 
■P  dwindled  away  almost  to  nothing,  or  have  been 
tensely  exceeded  in  volume  by  similar  articles  “  made 
Germany.”  As  regards  the  former  we  have  often 
nnced  the  coal  tar  dye  and  chemical  products  in- 
iry;  with  regard  to  the  latter  the  state  of  decrease 
’  Lee1*  brought  with  unpleasant  force  before  us  by  a 
ir  read  before  the  Optical  Society  by  Dr.  C.  V.  Drys- 
,  and  entitled  Some  Points  in  the>  Design  of  Optical 
^ruments.  .  He  stated  that  the  Germans  had  under- 
n  the  scientific  study  of  optical  instruments,  and 
-  of  the  results  of  such  study  was  shown  by  the  fact 
■  _we  did  not  make  one-fifth  of  the  optical  instruments 
‘  ired  for  our  consumption.  Of  course,  America, 

’ice,  and  Austria  are,  as  well  as  Germany,  engaged 
supplanting  our  optical  manufacturers ;  and 

;reas,  at  one  time,  a  foreign  lens  usually  meant  an 


English  lens  copied  in  appearance  by  a  foreign  optical 
manufacturer,  some  of  the  finest  lenses,  photographic 
and  otherwise,  are  made,  and  have  been  designed,  abroad. 
We  willingly  recognise  the  debt  that  photographic  optics 
owe  to  Abbe  and  others  in  designing  new  instruments  with, 
immensely  increased  capabilities ;  but  in  saying  this  it 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  English  opticians  have 
introduced  lenses  of  their  own  design  and  made  on  their 
own  premises  which  have  been  pioneers  in  the  new  type 
of  photographic  lens,  or  are  well  in  the  van  of  instru¬ 
ments  at  present  available  by  the  general  and  the  scien¬ 
tific  photographer.  We  make  this  statement  willingly  in 
view  of  the  fear  that  owing  to  the  prominence  given  of 
late  years  to  German  inventions  and  productions,  there 
is  danger  of  the  undoubted  excellence  of  some  of  our 
home  products  being  swamped  by  what  we  must  call  this 
unpatriotic  laudation. 

*  *  * 


Improved  But  unquestionably  there  ought  to  be 

Teaelf"1  a  Powerful  centre  for  optical  teaching, 

eacning.  for,  though  a  great  optician  may,  like 

a  poet  is  said  to  be,  born  and  not  made,  there  yet  remain 
opportunities  for  considerable  extent  of  employment  for 
what  we  may  term  the  rank  and  file  of  optical  workers. 
If  they  be  well  grounded  in  the  principles  as  well  as 
the  practice  of  the  work  they  perform,  it  may  be  expected 
that  better  results  will  follow,  not  necessarily  at  any 
increased  cost,  and  any  budding  genius  would  have  his 
path  to  higher  things  made  easier  by  the  foundations  so 
laid.  Attention  has  been  publicly  drawn  to  the  fact 
that^  scientific  physical  education  is  much  more  costly 
in  this  country  than  in  Germany,  but  that  is  too  large 
a  question  to  deal  with  here,  though  we  may  put  forth 
a  hint  that  fees  in  any  future  institution  or  teaching 
scheme  such  as  we  suggest  should  be  brought  to  the  lowest 
possible  minimum.  Dr.  Drysdale,  in  the  paper  we  quote, 
said  that  a  deputation  from  the  Society  had  been  appointed 
to  ask  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London 
County  Council  to  establish  an  Opto-Technical  Institution 
for  the  better  education  of  opticians.  The  President  then 
stated  that  the  deputation  had  been  duly  received  by 
that  body  some  few  days  before,  and  that,  so  far  as  could 
be  judged,  the  reception  was  favourable,  and  good  results 
were  likely  to  follow. 


English 

and 

German 

Fees. 


It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  an  actual 
example  of  the  .  state  of  affairs  in  this 
regard.  Mr.  Holzapfel,  in  writing  to* 
the  Times  some  little  while  ago,  pointed 
out  the  striking  difference  that  existed  between  the  two 
fees.  One  of  his  sons  studied  chemistry  at  Aachen, 
and  the  fees  for  lectures,  laboratory  work,  breakages,  etc., 
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were  between  £6  and  £7  yearly?  Another  son  attended 
King’s  College,  London,  for  a  course  of  work  similar  to 
what  his  brother  had  in  Germany,  and  the  fee  was  £47 
13s.  9d.  This  was  replied  to  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
London  College,  who  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hol- 
zapfel  that  the  Continental  colleges  were  endowed  by 
the  State,  but  in  England  have  to  live  on  the  fees  of 
students  for  the  most  part,  with  a  very  small  grant  from 
the  State  in  some  cases,  and  what  they  can  raise  voluntarily 
from  the  public.  Nature  comments  that  “  while  the 
highest  form  of  instruction  in  science  can  be  obtained 
at  so  small  a  cost  there  will  never  be  a  lack  of  properly 
trained  men  to  look  after  the  manufactures  of  Germany.” 
This  is  "self  -  evident,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  London 
College’s  Secretary’s  explanation  is  an  excuse  rather  than 
an  exculpation.  It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Drysdale’s  sug¬ 
gested  Opto-Technical  Institution  would  more  probably  take 
German  lines,  and  that  an  endowment  would  be  looked  for 
not  from  the  State,  but  from  the  London  ratepayers,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  citizens  should  be  made  to  pay  for 
the  upbringing  in  technical  work  of  what  would  probably 
end  in  the  majority  of  Englishmen  wanting,  scientific 
technical  education,  unless,  as  would  be  more  likely, 
other  large  centres  followed  suit;  a  consummation  that 
may  eventually  follow. 

*  *  * 

Bromides  A  well-known  professional  photographer 

■for  _  draws  our  attention  to  the  article  on 

Platinotypes.  photography  which  appears  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  of  last  Monday.  Our  friend  asks  : — “Who 
is  the  genius  who  contributes  these  notes  for  us  ?  as  there 
is  a  constant  tendency  to  throw  stones  at  professionalism  ; 
even  in  this  column,  he  does  not  suggest  that  this  may  be 
done  in  one  or  two  obscure  studios,  but  insinuates  that 
the  whole  family  pursues  a  policy  of  substitution  and 
fraud  upon  the  public.  He  might  have  stated  that  there 
are  times'  when  the  public  will  insist  on  bromides  when 
platinotypes  cannot  be  printed  quickly  enough ;  besides, 
apart  from  the  question  of  time  in  printing,  it  is  infinitely 
easier  for  photographers  to  develop  a  batch  of  platino¬ 
types.”  The  extract  to  which  our  correspondent  refers  is 
as  follows  — “  The  same  correspondent  asks  for  an  opinion 
as  to  the  practice  of  professional  photographers  quoting 
for  platinotypes  and  supplying  bromide  prints.  It  might 
be  difficult  to  prove  it  a  fraud  under  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act,  and  a  test  case  would  certainly  bring  out  a 
great  deal  of  expert  opinion  as  to  the  permanence  of 
bromide  prints ;  meanwhile,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
dishonesty  of  the  act,  which,  because  some  makes  of  bro¬ 
mide  paper  so  closely  resemble  the  platinotype  paper,  is 
probably  practised  more  frequently  than  is  known,  and 
the  saving  of  time  and  labour  which  the  substitution  of 
bromide  paper  would  represent  to  the  professional  photo¬ 
grapher,  besides  the  larger  margin  of  profit,  is  no  doubt 
a  strong  temptation.”  The  authorship  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  article  on  photography  is  unknown  to  us,  but  we 
would  advise  him  in  future  to  put  a  little  restraint  upon 
his  pen.  We  are  inclined  to  place  the  correspondent  who 
writes  to  a  daily  paper  on  the  subject  of  bromide  prints 
for  platinotypes  in  the  same  category  as  Dickens’s  “  Mrs. 
Harris.”  Cases  of  substitution  may  occasionally  occur 
(there  are  black  sheep  in  every  flock),  but  to  insinuate  that 
this  mean  fraud  is  the  “  practice  ”  of  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  is  a  sweeping  generalisation  of  such  a  damaging 
nature,  that,  appearing  as  it  does  in  a  journal  of  the 
influence  and  circulation  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  British  professional 
photography.  This  is  eminently  a  case  in  which  the  pro¬ 
test  and  interference  of  the  Professional  Photographers’ 


Association  are  called  for,  and  we  hope  the  committee  wii 
take  action  in  the  matter. 

*  *  * 

Photography  The  first  number  of  tire  II  ce/cly  I/qJ, 

in  (a  weekly  edition  A  the  Rnn<l  Daily  Mu 

Johannesburg.^  been  kindly  sent  to  us  by  its  editol 
Mr.  H.  C.  Shelley,  whom  we  heartily  congratulate  on  i| 
production.  It  consists  of  twenty-four  large  pages,  with' 
photographically  illustrated  supplement,  including  view 
in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  figures  prominently.  We  ah 
perceive  a  page  of  photographic  gossip,  the  work  of  cour 
of  the  editor,  whose  colossal  energy  manifests  itself  cl 
every  page.  The  Weekly  Mail  is  bright  and  chatty,  ar 
aims  to  be  “a  paper  for  the  stoep  on  Sunday  afternoon! 
We  trust  that  the  newcomer  will  have  a  long  and  prosperoi 
career  and  help  to  fuidher  popularise  photographv  in  Sou 
Africa. 

*  *  * 

Photographic  Last  week  we  commented  upon  a  cal 
Evidence.  n0w  before  the  Law  Courts,  in  whi 

the  question  of  testing  ink  by  chemical  means  came  G 
in  an  interesting  manner.  In  the  Peasenhall  murd 
case,  in  which  a  jury  for  the  second  time  have  failed  r 
come  to  an  agreement,  much  of  the  evidence  turned  up> 
the  question  of  handwriting,  a  letter  admittedly  writt 
by  the  accused  being  compared  with  one  making  an  assigi' 
tion  with  the  victim,  of  which  the  prisoner  declared  | 
was  not  the  author.  The  prisoner’s  counsel,  Mr.  E.  I 
Wild,  K.C.,  in  a  singularly  brilliant  speech  for  t 
defence,  said  “  Without  the  actual  letters  before  oi 
it  is  difficult  to  follow  the  minute  details  as  to  how  ma 
E’s,  F’s,  or  T’s  agreed.  It  came  to  this — the  man  w 
wrote  the  letter  of  assignation  used  a  big  ‘  P  ’  inste 
of  a  small  ‘  p  ’ ;  the  prisoner  did  the  same,  and  therefc 
he  was  the  murderer  of  Bose  Harsent.”  From  a  care: 
consideration  of  this  and  other  cases  which  ha 
come  before  the  Courts  in  which  a  man’s  gu 
or  innocence  depends  upon  proof  as  to  handwritir  i 
we  submit  that  the  methods  now  in  vogue  for  convinci  j 
a  jury  are  by  no  means  the  best  that  can  be  devis' 
As  the  prisoner’s  counsel  intimated  a  professional  exp  I 
in  handwriting  is  no  better,  and  perhaps  not  so  good] 
judge  as  a  bank  cashier  who  is  testing  the  genuinen 
of  different  persons’  signatures  for  hours  every  day  ; 
his  life,  and  a  juryman  is  apt  to  become  confused  wl 
he  is  called  upon  in  court  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
to  correspondence  in  handwriting  between  two  docume  N 
placed  in  his  hands  for  a  minute  or  so.  Far  be 
would  it  be  in  such  cases  to  have  the  incriminating  d< 
ments  reproduced  as  photographic  lantern  slides  and 
jected,  highly  magnified,  upon  a  screen  erected  in 
court.  The  judge,  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  and 
jurymen  could  then  compare,  at  the  same  time,  any  1 
examples  of  handwriting,  and  the  magnification  wo 
bring  out  all  kinds  of  little  peculiarities  in  the  dott 
of  the  I’s,  the  crossing  of  the  T’s,  the  firmness,  or  w 
of  firmness,  in  the  lines,  the  spacing  of  the  words,  £ 
in  the  punctuation,  which  would  at  once  indicate  whet 
both  documents  came  from  the  same  hand.  We  beli 
that  this  device  was  upon  one  occasion  resorted  to 
one  of  the  American  courts,  but  to  the  best  of  our  be 
it  has  never  been  attempted  here.  Perhaps  it  may  » 
thought  that  the  introduction  of  an  optical  lantern  i> 
a  Court  of  Law  would  be  against  all  precedent,  fl 
would  form  a  feature  too  sensational  for  a  Hall  of  J- 
tice.  But  surely  such  considerations  should  be  wai  l 
in  a  case  of  life  or  death  to  an  unfortunate  prisoner.  p 
i  need  say  no  more  about  testing  the  ink  of  docume  > 
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we  went  fully  into  this  matter  last  week,  but  we  find 
uing  in  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  Peasenhall  tragedy 
show  that  the  letters  were  submitted  to  analysis,  as 
3t  certainly  they  should  have  been.  It  would  be  a 
liter  of  supreme  importance  to  discover  whether  the 
ers  found  in  the  victim’s  box  were  written  in  the  same 
as  that  employed  in  writing  the  letter  of  assignation, 
l,  of  course,  the  prisoner’s  admitted  letters  should  be 
jected  to  the  same  test.  It  would  be  a  curious  turn 
iffairs  if  truth  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  Peasenhall 
-well. 

*  *  * 

ns  versus  There  are  now  upon  the  market  several 
*es*  different  descriptions  of  films  for  the 

/ice  of  photographers,  and  we  have  seen  negatives  upon 
n  with  which  no  possible  fault  can  be  found.  The 
je  demand  for  cameras  with  roll  holders  instead  of 
ble  backs  is  a  testimony  to  the  excellence,  as  well  as 
popularity  of  films.  But  they  are  almost  confined  to 
use  of  tourists,  we  say  almost,  for  we  have  heard  of 
•e  than  one  firm  making  a  speciality  of  “  views  ”  who 
e  adopted  films  instead  of  plates.  We  might,  con¬ 

ning  the  nature  of  this  work,  almost  include  such  firms 
er  the  title  of  “  tourists.”  The  term  “  tourist  photo- 
pher  ”  is,  however,  generally  taken  to  mean  one  who  is 
elling  for  pleasure,  and  is  therefore  an  amateur 
ker.  It  is  among  these  that  films  find  their  patrons, 
it  is  no  small  gain  to  be  able  to  carry  in  one’s  pockets 
equivalent  of  a  gross  of  glass  plates.  Beyond  the 
ng  in  weight  there  is1  the  freedom  from  risk  of  break- 
and  if  these  great  conveniences  are  counterbalanced 
l  little  extra  trouble  in  the'  after  operations  of  develop- 
j  and  drying,  the  user  does  not  complain.  And  the 
[ihaser  of  films  is  content  to  pay  more  for  material 
eh  gives  him  such  advantages  in  the  matter  of  porta- 
I  y,  and  grumbles  not  if  the  price  is  one  half  as  much 
n  as  formerly  he  paid  for  plates.  With  the  profes- 
)  a.1  photographer,  it  is  different,  and  we  can  hardly 
fine  a  man  substituting  films  for  plates  for  ordinary 
lio  purposes,  unless  he  has  a  much  stronger  induce- 
;t  to  do  so  than  is  likely  to  offer  itself.  To  begin 
t,  your  studio  worker  is  intensely  conservative,  and 
<  not  care  to  take  up  new  things.  He  is  prone,  per- 
]  too  prone,  to  regard  novelties  as  “fads.”  Next,  the 
<tion  of  cost  is  a  serious  one,  and  he  will  rightly  give 
ii  consideration  to  a  contemplated  change  which  would 
3?ase  his  “materials’  account”  to  the'  tune  of  fifty  per 
-  He  has  also  to  remember  that  his  assistants  are  used 
.kndling  plates,  and  from  the  operator  to  the  retoucher, 

1  d  look  askance  at  any  sort  of  film.  Lastly,  there 
qs  the  important  consideration  of  the  benefit  which 
1  d  accrue  to  him  from  the  proposed  change,  with  its 
U  expense.  The'  only  one  that  we  can  see  is  the'  saving 
jprage  room.  We  need  not  say  anything  about  freedom 

I  breakage,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  breakages  which 
t  place  in  a  well-regulated  photographic  establishment 
nlmost  nil.  When  persons  are'  handling  glass  all  day 
i  their  fingers  get  educated  to  the  business,  and  they 
toon  cured  of  any  original  sin  in  the  way  of  clumsiness, 
(storage  question  is  of  course  an  important  one,  but 
i  not  everything.  All  things  considered,  if  a  profes- 

I I  photographer  were  to  set  his  heart  upon  preserving 
i  egatives  in  portfolios  instead  of  in  racks,  or  boxes,  it 
il  pay  him  better  to  employ  someone  to  strip  the  films 
a  his  glass  negatives  than  to  do  without,  glass 
c  ether. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Horsley  Hinton’s  lecture  at  the 
mra  Club  last  Thursday,  which  he  entitled  “  Some 
apical  Aspects  of  Pictorial  Photography,”  was  a  vindi¬ 


cation  of  the  art  of  “  faking  ”  as  applied  to  a  landscape 
negative.  He  holds  that  any  amount  of  retouching  or 
working  upon  a  negative  is  permissible,  and,  indeed,  com¬ 
mendable,  provided  that  the  aim  is  to  confer  a  greater 
pictorial  value  upon  it  than  it  originally  possessed.  The 
plates  with  which  he  demonstrated  his  method  of  “  con¬ 
trol  ”  were  of  very  large  size' — 30  x  22,  if  we  mistake  not — 
and  he  showed  how,  by  covering  the  glass  side  of  the 
negative,  or  an  independent  object  of  glass  of  the  same 
size,  with  tracing  paper,  and  working  upon  that  surface 
with  charcoal  and  stump,  he  could  shade,  or  if  need  be, 
obliterate,  certain  parts.  He  also  pointed  out  how  hills 
could  be  raised  in  the  flattest  places,  how  mountains 
cculd  be  made  out  of  skies,  how  cattle  could  be  made  to 
stray  into  a  composition  from  the  pastures  of  other  nega¬ 
tives,  and  how  many  other  things  in  the  way  of  what  we 
may  call  “  trick  photography  ”  can  be  accomplished. 
With  four  or  five'  square  feet  of  material  to  work  upon  such 
feats  are  comparatively  easy  to  one  who  knows  how  to 
handle  stump  or  brush  intelligently,  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  the  point  be  conceded  that  it  is  honest 
to  thus  treat  a  photograph,  an  immense  amount  of  trouble 
would  be  saved  to  the  worker  by  painting  in,  on  the  posi¬ 
tive  itself,  with  brush  and  pigments,  the  required  altera¬ 
tions.  Most  of  the  photographic  papers  take  very  kindly 
to  either  oil  or  water-colours,  or  can  be  readily  made  to 
do  so,  as  we  all  know  from  the  thousands1  of  portraits  which 
are  worked  up  with  these  aids.  Why  not  treat  landscapes 
in  the  same  manner?  The  operation  would  certainly 
bristle  with  difficulties  when  the  humble  half-plate  or 
quarter-plate  were1  taken  in  hand ;  indeed,  it  would  require 
the  skill  of  a  miniature  painter  to  deal  with  the  latter  size 
of  plate  successfully.  It  must,  have  occurred  to  many  of 
Mr.  Hinton’s  hearers  the  other  night  that  immense  praise 
should  be  awarded  to  the  large  number  of  photographers 
who  never  dream  of  thus  tampering  with  negatives  or  posi¬ 
tives,  and  who  have  again  and  again  shown  results  upon 
that  same  screen  at  the  Camera  Club  which  would  compare 
favourably  with  anything  that  the  lecturer  had  to  show. 
The  mischief  of  the  teaching  of  the  new  school  is  that  the 
mere  beginner  is  apt  to  look  with  disdain  upon  the  A.B.C. 
of  photography,  and  to  fancy  that  he  is  a  born  artist,  and 
can  blossom  at  once  into  a  full-blown  exhibitor.  He  buys 
with  his  first  batch  of  plates  a  supply  of  charcoal  and  lays 
it  on  thickly  where  want  of  experience  has  made  his 
negative  weak.  With  the  pushful  energy  of  youth  he  joins 
a  photographic  society,  and  presently  gets  elected  as  one 
of  a  hanging  committee,  or  a  “  pictorial  section,”  and 
pictures  of  the  type  which  he  admires,  including  his  own 
fatuous  productions,  get  a  place  on  exhibition  walls  to  the 
joy  of  his  immediate  circle,  to  the  wonder  of  the  general 
public,  but  to  the  dismay  of  many  good  photographers. 

— - - — —————— — — — — — — — 

We  are  always  glad  to  receive  a  reminder  of  the  excellent  work 
constantly  produced  by  the  skilled  veteran  photographer,  Mr.  H.  N. 
King,  of  4,  Avenue  Road,  Goldhawk  Road,  London,  W.  In  his  latest 
list  now  before<  us  we  notice  that  he  includes  a  new  series  of  views 
of  Chatsworth,  Warwick  Castle,  and  the  private  and  State  apartments 
of  St.  James’s  Palace. 

The  Delhi  Durbar. — Messrs.  L.  Gaumont  and  Co.,  of  25,  Cecil 
Court,  London,  W.C.,  write:  “We  have  received  from  our  re¬ 
presentative  in  India  the  negative  taken  by  him  of  the  above 
procession,  -which,  upon  developing  and  printing,  turns  out 
to  be  an  absolutely  unique  picture  of  this  wonderful  parade, 
and  of  magnificent  photographic  quality.  A  long  perspective 
of  the  procession  is  obtained,  approaching  the  camera,  and  turning  a 
corner  right  in  front,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  better  position  or 
better  view*.  Our  operator  was  also  the  official  photographer  appointed 
by  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  to  obtain  pictorial  records,  so  that 
naturally  every  possible  advantage  was  at  his  disposal.” 
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PAPER  NEGATIVES  FOR  CARBON  AND 
PLATINOTYPE  ENLARGEMENTS. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  photographers,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  amateur  alike,  who  are  perfectly  familiar 
with  both  the  carbon  and  the  platinotype  processes,  and 
uso  them  in  their  daily  work  and  who,  when  they  require 
an  enlargement  by  either  process,  almost  invariably  send 
the  work  to  a  trade  enlarger  for  execution.  All  who 
do  so  can,  no  doubt,  give  a  tangible  reason  why  they 
elect  to  send  work  away,  and  pay  more  for  it,  than  it 
would  cost  if  done  at  home,  to  say  nothing  of  delay. 
Still,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  seeing  that  so  many 
do  all  their  own  enlargements  on  bromide  paper  that  they 
do  not  also  do  their  own  enlargements  in  carbon  and 
in  platinotype.  This  is  the  more  surprising  inasmuch 
as  the  same  appliances  that  serve  for  the  former  will 
serve  equally  as  well  for  the  latter.  Of  course,  with 
both  processes,  the  production  of  an  enlarged  negative  is 
required,  but  when  that  is  once  obtained  it  may  be  used 
for  making  prints  by  any  process,  all  of  equal  depth  and 
tone.  This  is  not  always  the  case  with  bromide  enlarge¬ 
ments,  made  direct,  unless  the  worker  is  experienced, 
and  in  pretty  constant  practice. 

The  production  of  an  enlarged  negative  involves  the 
making  of  a  transparency,  and  that  is  really  a  very  simple 
matter.  Most  professional  enlargers  employ  the  wet 
collodion  process  for  making  the  enlarged  nega+ives,  and 
they  are  said  to  be  the  best  in  practice ;  but  how  many 
present-day  photographers  are  familiar  with  that  process, 
or  have  the  skill  to  make  large  negatives  by  it?  Although 
the  wet  collodion  may  be  the  best,  practically  as  good 
results  may  be  secured  on  slow  gelatine  plates.  Large 
dry  plates  are,  however,  expensive,  and  many  do  not 
care  to  purchase  a  dozen,  or  even  half-a-dozen,  of  them 
when  only  a  single  negative  is  required.  It  is  this,  no 
doubt,  that  deters  so  many  professionals  as  well  as  amateurs, 
from  making  their  own  carbon  and  platinotype  enlarge¬ 
ments. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  on  the  market  some  very 
excellent  negative  bromide  papers  that  are  comparatively 
free  from  grain  or  texture,  or  what  there  is  of  it  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  quite  negligible  in  large  pictures,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  now  excessive  sharpness,  in  large  work, 
is  not  so  much  sought  after  as  it  was  formerly.  A  strong 
feature  of  these  papers  is  that  they  are  less  than  half 
the  price  of  plates ;  also  that  they  will  keep  good  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  do  the  majority  of  dry  plates, 
while  the  manipulation  of  them  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  ordinary  bromide  paper.  Of  course,  before  the  nega¬ 
tive  can  be  produced  a  transparency  must  be  made,  and 
upon  this  the  excellence,  or  otherwise,  of  the  former  de¬ 
pends,  and  the  question  is  which  is  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  it.  There  are  different  methods  available ; 
but,  perhaps,  the  one  most  generally  employed  by  profes¬ 
sional  enlargers  is  the  carbon  process.  But,  after  all, 
it  matters  very  little  by  what  process  the  transparencies 
are  made  so  long  as  they  are  of  the  right  type. 

In  general  practice  the  transparency  is  made  from 
the  negative  by  contact  printing ;  but  a  better  way,  and 
one  that  was  more  frequently  followed,  some  years  ago, 
than  it  is  now,  is  to  make  the  enlargement  direct  from 
the  negative  as  a  transparencjq  and  from  that  make  the 
negative  by  contact  printing.  Indeed,  some  years  ago, 
this  method  of  working  was  vended  as  a  secret  process. 
There  is  no  question  that,  theoretically,  by  this  system 
of  working  a  better  result  is  obtainable  than  when  the 
enlargement  is  made  from  a  small  transparency,  inasmuch 
as  any  loss  of  sharpness,  spots,  or  other  imperfections 


due  to  the  transparency  itself,  are  not  magnified  in 
enlarging,  and  thus  become  very  palpable  in  the  negat 
This  method  of  procedure,  of  course,  involves  the  (I 
of  two  large  plates,  if  plates  be  employed,  instead  of  c| 
and  this  additional  expense  is,  probably,  one  of  the  p 
cipal  reasons  why  this  system  is  so  little  followed  at  | 
present  time.  But  with  negative  paper  this  object 
does  not  obtain,  or  at  least  not  to  the-  same  extent, 
it  is  less  than  half  the  price  of  plates. 

We  have  just  referred  to  some  of  the  advanta 
accruing  from  making  the  enlargement  as  a  trail sparen 
but  there  is  yet  another  that  is,  perhaps,  still  greater, 
is  this.  The  enlarged  paper  transparency  can  be  e& 
worked  up  with  a  stump  and  plumbago,  or  with  wi 
colours,  as  it  will  take  either  freely.  In  this  way 
shadows,  and  the  darker  middle  tints,  may  be  strengthe 
when  necessary,  with  the  advantage  that  the  effect 
seen  exactly  as  it  will  be  in  the  print.  In  this  way 
vigour  may  be  increased  when  the  original  is  poor  i 
weak.  This  was  one  of  the  features  claimed  for 
“  secret  process  ”  above  referred  to.  The  paper  negai 
also,  in  turn,  can  be  worked  upon  as  if  it  were  on  gli 
and  more  readily,  and  the  lights,  and  lighter  middle  ti 
strengthened  so  that  the  prints  themselves  will  require 
little,  or  no,  hard  work  upon  them — no  mean  considi 
tion  when  a  number  are  required. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  grain  of  the  paper 
a  negative — made  from  a  paper  transparency — would  h 
increased  granularity,  but,  in  practice,  that  does  not  se 
to  be  the  case.  Some  years  ago  it  was  argued  that 
grain  in  the  one  ameliorated  that  in  the  other,  rather  t 
increased  it.  When  the  negative  is  on  thin  paper,  s 
as  is  now  obtainable,  it  may  be  printed  through,  for 
single  transfer  carbon  process,  without  perceptible  los; 
sharpness ;  or  it  may  be  employed  for  any  other  met 
of  printing — using  the  film  side  next  to  the  paper. 

Here  is  still  another  advantage  of  large  paper  c 
glass  negatives.  They  are  not  liable  to  get  broken  eit 
in  printing  or  storage.  When  out  of  use  they  may 
rolled  up  and  kept  in  pasteboard  tubes,  such  as  are  u 
in  sending  prints  through  the  post.  Considering  the  c 
venience  of  paper  negatives,  of  large  size,  it  is  no 
little  surprising  that  they  are  so  little  availed  of,  a 
by  amateurs  and  professionals ;  hence  our  once  m 
directing  attention  to  the  subject. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. — We  are  infor 
that  the  £2  2s.  prize,  offered  by  a  member  for  the  best  papt  *! 
lecture  during  the  year  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Hodges. 

At  the  Rontgen  Society’s  ordinary  general  meeting,  on  Thur 
February  5th,  1903,  at  20,  Hanover  Square,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gardiner  i! 
open  a  discussion  upon  “Some  Points  Suggested  by  the  Preside 
Address  of  November,  1902.” 

It  is  with  very  deep  regret  that  we  learn  of  the  death  of  1 
Steinheil,  wife  of  Dr.  Rudolf  Steinheil,  the  head  of  the  celebrated 
of  opticians,  Messrs.  C.  A.  Steinheil  Sohne,  of  Munich.  The 
Mrs.  Steinheil  was  daughter  of  Dr.  Ernst  Voit,  Professor  of 
Technical  High  School,  Munich,  who  was  joint  author  with  the 
Dr.  Adolf  Steinheil,  of  the  “Handbook  of  Applied  Optics,”  bea 
their  name.  To  Dr.  Rudolf  Steinheil  and,  Dr.  Yoit  we  tender 
deepest  sympathy. 

At  Brentford,  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  Slater,  F.R.I 
gave  a  lecture  “From  Liverpool  Street  Station  to  the  Contiue 
Some  200  slides  were  passed  through  the  lantern,  and  some  '' 
interesting  remarks,  historical,  social,  and  general  connected  all  !' 
one  harmonious  whole.  It  was  voted  very  instructive,  and  sp 
well  for  Mi.  Slater  s  conducted  tours.  The  lecture  was  a  return  1  ect ! • 
as  Mr.  A.  R.  Read,  of  the  Brentford  Society,  lectures  at  the  S  ' 
London  on  “Composition.” 
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ON  INTERFERENTIAL  HELIOCHROMY. 

[E  great  advances  that  have  been  made  in  recent  years 
both  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  theoretical  aspects  as 
11  as  the  operative  details  of  what  is  known  as  the 
chromatic  process  has,  probably,  much  to  do  with 
e  almost  total  neglect  of  the  more  direct  method 
producing  photographs  in  colour,  as  practised  by 
ms.  Lippmann  and  his  followers.  The  state  of  the 
esent  perfection  of  three-colour  work,  though,  has  not  been 
iched  without  an  immensity  of  thought  and  toil  having  been 
pended  on  it  by  those  who  have  practised  it,  and,  perhaps, 
some  share  of  this  energy  had  been  devoted  to  experimental 
rk  in  interferential  heliochromy  the  process  might  not  be 
in  the  almost  stagnant  condition  in  which  it  is.  There 
therefore  both  an  excuse  and  an  apology  needed  from  me 
writing  on  the  subject — an  excuse  because  the  process  has 
rays  been  a  favourite  one  with  me  and  one  whose  welfare 
lave  much  at  heart ;  an  apology,  because  I  know  that  the 
rsuit  of  the  subject  is  one  which  entails  an  expenditure  of  an 
mensity  of  toil  and  trouble  with  the  possibility  of  nothing 
a  practical  character  being  shown  as  a  result  of  this  energy, 
wed  indirectly,  failure  to  produce  satisfactory  results  is  but 
concrete  evidence,  of  a  series  of  directed  activity,  the  ab- 
act  advantages  in  the  greater  knowledge  of  light  phenomena 
1  photographic  manipulations  gained  by  the  careful  study 
this  process  more  than  compensate,  to  my  mind,  for  the 
er  failure.  And  yet  failure  is  by  no  means  certain ;  on  the 
trary,  success  is  almost  certain  to  come  when  such  reward 
been  merited,  the  only  thing  is  that  it  is  confined  to 
rower  limits  than  in  most  of  the  other  processes  of  photo - 
phy,  and  therefore  it  is  harder  to  gain,  and  more  precious 
m  won.  I  myself  have  made  four  attacks  on  this  process, 
only  succeeded  in  the  last  one  in  gaining  a  photograph 
olours.  This  achievement  was  chiefly  due  to  the  kindness  of 
Edgar  Senior,  an  expert  and  most  patient  worker  at 
beautiful  method,  in  giving  me  several  valuable  hints  in 
operative  details;  but  even  then  my  success  was  short- 
1,  for  in  cementing  the  prism  on  to  the  negative  both 
]ped  and  were  utterly  ruined.  However,  I  shall  try  again  in 
summer  and  feel  more  likely  to  succeed  than  I  did  formerly. 

let  us  see  how  a  photograph  in  colours  is  produced  by  the 
ilomann— interferential — method.  I  must  take  it  for  granted 
the  reader  is  aware  that  light  is  a  natural  phenomenon 
that  it  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  wave-motions,  each 
ur  being  capable  of  being  recognised  and  measured  as  a 
e  of  a  certain  length.  This  is,  I  know,  a  very  poor  way  of 
aining  the  subject,  but  it  has  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of 
iseness,  and  if  there  are  any  who  cannot  follow  it,  a  short 
5'isal  of  any  handbook  on  light  will  soon  ease  the  way  to 
lore  complete  understanding.  The  following  table  of  wave 
iths  of  light  in  air  and  for  certain  definite  spectral  regions 
l<  ild  be  noted  :  — 

A  line  (extreme  red) . 000759  m.m. 


D  line  (clear  yellow)  . 
E  line  (green)  ... 

F  line  (Prussian  blue). 
H  line  (violet)  ... 


.000589  m.m. 
.000527  m.m. 
.000486  m.m. 
.000397  m.m. 


we  can  m  some  way  reproduce  these  phenomena  we  shall 
ble  to  get  the  colours.  To  do  this  we  must  be  able  to 
uce  stationary  waves,  for  otherwise  the  light  passing 
i  igh  our  lens  would  fall  on  our  sensitive  plate,  rush  through 
nd  be  lost.  You  will  observe  that  a  wave  length  of  violet 
is  shorter  than  a  wave  length  of  red  light,  and  conse- 
iftly  if  we  can  make  a  fixed  and  accurate  image  of  any 
cular  wave  length,  we  shall  on  looking  at  the  image  at 
erngle  of  the  incident  light  get  reflected  back  to  us  the 
blr  of  the  incident  light  ray,  by  reason  of  the  substance 
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on  which  we  make  our  record  acquiring  unto  itself  at  that 
place  the  nature  of  the  incident  light  ray.  A  stationary  wave 
is  one  whose  form  changes  alternately  from  that  of  a  crest 
to  that  of  a  hollow,  but  does  not  to  the  eye  exhibit  any  pro¬ 
gressive  movement.  These  waves  can  easily  be  produced  by 
the  superposition  of  a  direct  and  reflected  wave.  The  middle 
part  will  appear  to  be  at  rest — this  is  called  the  node ;  the 
vibrating  parts  are  termed  ventral  segments.  Obviously,  where 
there  is  no  motion  there  is  no  light,  while  at  the  positions  of 
the  ventral  segments  we  shall  get  light.  Now  we  can  easily 
apply  these  observations  to  photography  and  thereby  obtain  a 
record  of  them.  If  we  construct  a  thin,  perfectly  transparent 
and  grainless  film  which  is  made  sensitive  to  light — the  trans¬ 
parency  and  grainlessness  being  of  course  necessary  so  as  not 
to  impede  or  stop  the  passage  of  the  light — and  in  contact 
with  this  film  we  place  mercury,  so  as  to  reflect  back  the 
light  waves,  the  incoming  waves  will  pass  through  the  sensitive 
film,  strike  the  mercury,  and  be  reflected  back  on  themselves, 
forming  stationary  waves,  photographic  action  taking  place  at 
the  ventral  segments.  We  must  assume  the  loss  of  half  a  wave 
length  due  to  reflection,  and  indeed  this  is  obvious,  as  phase 
reversal  undoubtedly  takes  place.  We  therefore  see  that  by 
this  method  we  can  make  a  stationary  wave  leave  an  impression 
of  its  form  on  our  photographic  plate,  the  largest  movement — 
the  waves  of  course  rise  and  fall  each  in  their  own  place  but 
are  not  propagated — leaving  the  strongest  impression,  and  where 
there  is  no  movement  we  shall  get  no  impression.  So  there  is 
formed  a  series  of  planes  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  mer¬ 
cury,  at  which  the  light  alternates  at  a  maximum  and  minimum 
intensity,  and  on  development  we  get  a  series  of  strata — laminae 
—corresponding  with  these  maxima  and  minima. 

On  examining  these  strata  by  white  light  falling  on  them  at 
the  angle  of  incidence,  the  deposit  in  the  film  gives  rise  to 
interference,  and  so  the  constituents  of  white  light  forming 
the  image  are  reflected  back  to  the  observer.  Surely  it  is 
worth  a  deal  of  trouble  to  produce  such  a  wonderful  thing 
as  one  of  these  Lippmann  photographs  ;  to  hold  it  in  our  hand 
is  to  hold  the  power  to  turn  what  looks  exactly  like  any  ordinary 
photographic  negative  into  a  beautiful,  brilliant,  and  correct 
colour  picture ;  the  key  to  the  lock  which  bolts  the  doer  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  most  marvellous  natural  phenomena  we 
know  of.  So  far,  then,  we  have  practically  the  same  operations 
to  go  through  as  for  taking  an  ordinary  photograph,  only  our 
plate  is  a  transparent  and  grainless  one,  and  is  backed  up 
with  mercury.  The  mercury  difficulty  is  got  over  by  using  a 
special  form  of  dark  slide  having  a  reservoir  at  the  back  of  the 
plate  for  pouring  the  mercury  into.  The  plate  is  put  in  film 
side  towards  the  mercury,  and  optical  contact  is  then  assured. 
Such  slides  can  be  obtained  commercially  from  Messrs.  Penrose 
and  Co.,  of  109,  Farringdon  Road,  E.C.,  where  also  the  chemi¬ 
cals,  glasses,  etc.,  for  the  process  may  be  obtained.  The  great 
difficulty  lies  in  the  manufacture  of  the  sensitive  transparent 
plates,  hut  if  the  reader  will  follow  the  directions  given  below 
his  path  will  be  much  smoothed  for  him.  Mons.  Lippmann, 
when  lecturing  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  in  1897, 
said: — “For  twelve  years  my  investigations  were  impeded  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  which  I  experienced  in  the  preparation 
of  a  transparent  film.  I  tried  solutions  of  bromide  of  potas¬ 
sium  and  nitrate  of  silver  in  water  of  various  strengths,  and 
always  got  a  precipitate,  which  is  not  surprising,  but  I  had 
not  thought  that  if,  instead  of  using  pure  water,  you  use  water 
containing  gelatine  or  albumen,  you  get  no  precipitate,  and  by 
adopting  that  method  I  solved  the  difficulty.”  The  formulae 
given  below  are  not  quite  the  same  as  those  given  by  Mons. 
Lippmann,  but  have  been  employed  by  Mr.  Senior  and  myself 
with  success,  and  may  therefore  be  safely  employed.  The 
question  as  to  which  gelatine  to  use  is  one,  I  consider,  of 
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great  importance,  but  Mr.  Senior  in  “Photography  in  Colours” 
(Marion  and  Co.)  recommends  Nelson’s  No.  1.  I  have  used 
Coignet’s  Cold  Medal  brand  and  mother  made  by  some  German 
firm,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Neuhauss,  but  I  unfortunately 
cannot  for  ihe  moment  remember  the  name.  However  to  pro¬ 
ceed  :  — 

First  carefully  select  some  pieces  of  patent  plate  glass  of 
the  requisite  size,  und  chemically  clean  them  by  immersion  in 
nitric  acid  and  water  (1  to  10),  washing  and  rubbing  over 
them  with  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  potash  and  a 
little  methylated  spirits  ;  rinse  under  a  tap,  and  with  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  and  carefully  dry  them  with  clean  soft  rags  and 
set  up  for  use.  The  emulsion  is  prepared  as  follows  :  — 


In  distilled  water  100  c.c.  place 

Gelatine . .  4  gms. 

Bromide  of  potassium  ...  ...  ...  .5  gms. 

Allow  the  gelatine  to  swell,  and  then  dissolve  by  heat,  and 
add  separately,  stirring  all  the  time  :  — 

Alcoholic  solution  of  cyanin  (1 — 500)  ...  6  c.c. 

Alcoholic  solution  of  quinolin  red  (1 — 500)  ...  3  c.c. 

Alcoholic  solution  of  erythrosine  (1 — 500)  ...  1  c.c. 


The  temperature  of  the  solution  when  these  dyes  are  added 
should  be  35  deg.  C. 

Raise  the  temperature  to  43  deg.  C.,  and  add  gradually, 
stirring  all  the  time  :  — 

Nitrate  of  silver  (finely  powdered)  ...  ...  .75  gms. 

The  emulsion  should  be  kept  at  this  temperature,  and  in  no 
case  allowed  to  exceed  it,  or  else  it  will  ripen  and  become 
useless. 

Now  filter  the  emulsion  through  a  glass  funnel  with  a  piece  of 
cotton  wool,  made  wet  by  being  dipped  in  distilled  water,  in  the 
neck  thereof.  Filter  two  or  three  times,  and  then  proceed  to 
coat  the  plates.  The  emulsion  is  most  conveniently  made  in 
small  open-mouthed  glass  beakers,  supported  in  a  vessel  con¬ 
taining  water.  The  water  can  then  be  conveniently  raised  to 
the  necessary  temperature  and  the  emulsion  kept  at  it.  In 
coating  the  plates  pour  the  emulsion  in  a  pool  on  the  centre 
of  the  plate,  and  work  it  slowly  round.  The  emulsion  should 
bo  freely  used,  and  not  hurried  over  the  plate,  as  otherwise 
the  film  will  be  too  thin.  Having  coated  the  plate,  it  should 
be  placed  on  a  cold  level  marble  slab  to  set,  and  when  set  it 
should  be  dipped  into  a  dish  of  absolute  alcohol  for  a  second, 
and  then  at  once  transferred  to  the  washing  rack  and  allowed 
to  wash  for  about  half-an-hour  in  a  gently  running  stream  of 
cold  water.  Rinse  the  plates  in.  distilled  water.  Place  the 
coated  plates  to  dry  in  an  upright  position  on  blotting-paper 
in  a  cool  dry  place.  The  plates  in  this  condition  are  very 
slow,  bus  keep  for  some  time  in  a  cool  diy  place,  but  before 
use  they  should  be  resensitised  by  pouring  over  them  the 
following  :  — 

Alcohol  (absolute)  ...  ...  ...  ...  100  c.c. 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  ...  .5  gm. 

Acetic  acid  (glacial)  ...  ...  ...  ...  .5  c.c. 

This  is  applied  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  emulsion,  and 

allowed  to  slowly  work  round  the  plate ;  the  excess  is  poured 
off,  and  the  plate  shaken  in  the  hand  by  holding  three 
sides  and  imparting  a  circular  motion  by  twisting  the  wrist. 
Whirling  has  been  recommended,  but  it  is  too  vigoroiis  a  treat¬ 
ment,  and  is  apt  to  destroy  the  evenness  of  the  re-sensitising. 
The  alcohol  ensures  the  quick  drying,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  shake  off  the  superfluous  fluid. 

Th9  plates  when  re-sensitised  are  placed  to  dry  in  a  vertical 
position  on  blotting-paper,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  tho¬ 
roughly  dry.  They  must  be  used  on  the  same  day.  Moisture 
in  the  film  will  give  rise  to  endless  trouble  with  the  mercury, 
and  this  latter  must  be  thoroughly  clean  ;  it  is  well  to  have 


plenty  of  it,  so  that  the  dirt  may  come  to  the  top  and  a 
pass  into  the  dark  slide.  As  i  ■  f •  i  >  state  I.  tie  plact 

film  side  towards  the  mercury.  The  exposure  will  vary  \< 
greatly,  and  there  is  apparently  only  a  small  latitude  all'  wall 
to  obtain  good  results.  I  generally  found  five  minutes  on 
bright  May  day  in  the  garden,  using  F.  8.  about  correct,  b' 
experience  alone  can  teach  this.  For  development  I  ns 
Adurol,  and  found  no  tendency  to  frill.  The  finished  liegati 
should  show  the  colours  when  the  light  falls  on  it  at  the  aig 
of  incidence. 

These,  however,  owing  to  surface  reflection',  are  not  qu, 
true,  but  if  a  glass  prism  be  cemented  to  tie  m-native  tins  trout 
will  be  avoided  and  the  picture  will  also  show  up  me 
brilliantly. 

These  short  remarks  are,  I  fear,  sadly  incomplete,  but  t 
whole  subject  has  been  exhaustively  treated  in  its  many  aspe< 
by  writers  better  qualified  for  Iheir  task  than  I  am.  T 
reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  further  will  find  mu 
interesting  reading  in  “  A  Handbook  of  Photography  in  Coloun 
by  Messrs.  Thos.  Bolas,  Alex.  A.  K.  Tallent,  and  Edgar  Sent 
published  by  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  ;  also  in  “  Photograpi 
de.s  Couleurs,  par  la  Methode  Inteiferentielle  do  M.  Lippmar 
par  Alphonse  Berget.”  published  by  Messrs.  Gauthier-Yill; 
et  Fils,  Paris. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  existence  of  the  laminae  in  th 
films  has  been  independently  proved  by  Dr.  Neuhauss,  and  1 
Edgar  Senior  working  with  Mr.  T.  A.  O' Donohue  and  Mr.  W. 
Randles.  These  gentlemen  have,  by  the  success  their  m 
delicate  operations  have  achieved,  indisputably  established  ‘ 
truth  of  Zenker’s  theory,  and  set  at  rest  th?  doubts  of  many 
servers.  A.  Y.  Ken  ah 


ELEMENTARY  PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 

The  following  paper  was  read  before  the  members  of 
Croydon  Natural  History  and  Scientific  Society,  at  one  of  tl 
weekly  meetings.  Mr.  Baldock  first  explained  the  differe 
between  micro-photography  and  photo-micrography,  and  s 
that  it  was  to  the  latter  to  which  his  remarks  referred, 
then  proceeded: — Seeing  that  so  many  members  of  the  soc. 
possess  a  camera,  and  many  also  a  microscope,  and  that 
society  itself  has  a  microscope  available  for  use  by  any  of 
members,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  only  wanted  presentiip 
a  practical  form  to  induce  members  to  take  up  this  most 
teresting  branch  of  work,  especially  as  it  can  be  done  at  m 
and  this  it  was  which  induced  me  to  bring  the  subject  fonv 
There  are  three  essential  things  which  everyone  working 
process  must  possess. 

1.  A  camera,  quarter-plate  preferred,  which  is  capab 
long  extension,  or  a  supplementary  front  may  be  added, 
that  racks  out  from  the  back. 

2.  A  microscope,  monocular  preferred,  and  which  ca 
desired,  carry  a  sub-stage  condenser. 

3.  A  light,  and  there  is  a  choice  between  the  usual  micros 
lamp,  the  incandescent  mantle,  an  acetylene  lamp,  and 
limelight,  either  blow-through  or  mixed  jet.  Of  these  prob 
the  ordinary,  or  else  the  acetylene,  will  be  selected,  the  differ 
between  all  of  them  being  the  length  of  exposure. 

But  if  medium,  or  especially  high  power,  work  is  con 
plated,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  to  the  above,  cei 
other  apparatus — i.e., 

4.  A  sub- stage  condenser. 

5.  An  iris  diaphragm  ;  or 

6.  A  wheel  diaphragm,  with  several  apertures. 

7.  An  auxiliary  condenser,  which  may  be  the  ordinary  b 
eye  form  used  in  microscopy,  or  preferably  the  compound 
of  Nelson. 
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In  Working. 

The  following  points  need  special  attention  :  — 

1.  Accurate  centring  of  the  sub-stage  condenser,  obtained 
focussing  the  pin  hole  in  the  cap  of  the  lens,  and  by  means 
he  two  screws,  adjust  till  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  field. 

2.  Accurate  centring  of  the  entire  system,  that  is,  when 
it,  auxiliary  condenser,  sub-stage  condenser,  ocular,  and 
ind  glass  of  camera  are  all  in  one  absolutely  straight  line. 

3.  Even  illumination,  if  the  conditions  just  referred  to  ob- 
l,  this  ought  to  follow ;  if  not,  the  light,  or  the  auxiliary 
denser,  must  be  shifted  a  little  to  one  side  or  the  other,  or 
distance  between  the  light  and  the  auxiliary  condenser,  or 
veen  that  and  the  sub-stage  condenser,  must  be  altered  till 
ufectly  clear  field,  free  from  any  shadow,  is  obtained.  About 

or  three  inches  from  light  to  auxiliary,  and  about  eight  or 
inches  from  that  to  sub-stage  condenser  will  be  about  right. 

1.  The  object  to  be  enlarged  is  now  placed  on  the  stage  of 
microscope,  which  must  for  this  kind  of  work  be  horizontal 
not  vertical,  and  carefully  focussed. 

i.  The  light  itself  must  now  be  focussed  ;  if  “  critical  light  ” 
o  be  employed,  this  is  perhaps  most  easily  done  with  the 
nary  lamp,  the  edge  of  the  flame  being  turned  towards  the 
roscope,  and  the  sub-stage  condenser  lowered  till  the  flame 
een  sharp  across  the  field  with  the  object,  but  as  this  is 
fc  inconvenient  and  unsightly,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inter- 
i  between  the  light  and  sub-stage  condenser,  the  auxiliary 
,  or  paralleliser,  as  it  is  called. 

».  The  object,  especially  for  high  power  work,  ought  to  be 
at  as  possible ;  it  is  better  to  get  a  quite  sharp  image  and 
rge  than  to  try  and  get  a  large  image  wanting  in  sharp- 

.  Some  arrangement  ought  to  exist  whereby  the  camera,  can 
Loved  out  of  the  way  so  as  to  use  the  microscope  for  focussing 
centring,  and  then  returned  to  its  exact  position  again, 
can  be  done  by  causing  it  to  revolve  on  a  pin,  with  a  stop 
it  it  into  position  again. 

Apparatus. 

There  are  various  forms  of  objectives — i.e.,  the  achromatic, 
-apochromatic,  and  apo-chromatic ;  good  results  may  be 
ned  with  the  first  form  if  the  objective  is  a  good  one. 

.  There  are  also  various  forms  of  oculars — i.e.,  the  Huy- 
ian,  the  compensating,  and  the  projection ;  of  these,  the 
is  not  to  be  commended. 

Variety  of  Work. 


Low  power  .  2  to  16  diameters. 

Medium  power  .  16  to  500  diameters. 

High  power  .  500  to  1,000  or  2,000  diameters. 


ow  power  work,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  does  not  re- 
i  a  microscope ;  a  very  short  focus  lens,  with  a  long  camera 
ision,  are  necessary.  Messrs.  Dallmeyer  and  Ross  both 
5  excellent  lenses  of  1  and  2  inch  focus,  which  are  suitable, 
r.  H.  D.  Gower’s  method,  as  described  in  the  “  Amateur 
ographer,”  for  May  12th,  1899,  p.  371,  may  be  tried. 

.edium  power  work  may  be  done  with  ordinary  objectives, 
lich  may  be  added  an  ocular  or  not ;  if  not,  the  image  ob- 
d  is  smaller. 

igh  power  work  requires  the  very  finest  apochromatic  lenses 
compensating  oculars,  perfect  centring  of  the  light,  even 
lination,  and  a  carefully  regulated  cone  of  light,  for  which 
ris  diaphragm  or  wheel  diaphragm,  before  referred  to,  are 
tial. 

nust  be  remembered  that  a  high  N.A.  (commercial  aperture) 
resolution  in  the  microscope,  in  the  same  way  as  stars  are 
/ed  in  the  telescope,  and  that  magnification  can  be  obtained 
r  by  camera  extension  or  employing  a  higher  eye-piece. 


Whatever  objective  is  employed  it  is  quite  essential  that  its 
visual  and  chemical  foci  should  correspond,  objects  may  appear 
quite  clear  and  distinct  visually,  and  yet  give  a  fuzzy  image. 

The  Photographic  Part. 

Ordinary  plates,  especially  with  stained  objects,  are  not  to 
be  recommended,  but  isochromatic  plates,  backed,  are  very 
suitable  ;  Cadett’s,  Edwards’^  or  Lumiere’s  all  yield  good  re¬ 
sults,  and  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  yellow  screen, 
which,  however,  increases  the  exposure  two  or  three  times.  The 
exposure  itself  is  a  more  or  less  unknown  quantity  till  experi¬ 
ence  is  gained  ;  it  depends  on  the  light,  the  rapidity  of  the  plate, 
and  the  colour  (especially  if  stained)  of  the  object,  using  lime¬ 
light  from  two  to  five  seconds,  with  iris  partially  closed,  is  about 
right. 

Development. 

The  object  is  to-  get  a  dense  negative  with  perfectly  clear 
high  lights,  to  enable  a  satisfactory  print  or  lantern  slide  to  be 
made.  Thomas’  ordinary  hydroquinone  developer  with  some 
extra  bromide  answers  well.  Ammonia,  as  a  rule,  does  not 
so  well  for  isochromatic  plates  as  the  fixed  alkalies.  If  it 
should  be  found  that  the  plate  is  thin  from  over-exposure, 
then  intensification  may  be  resorted  to,  bleach  in  the  usual 
way  with  mercuric  chloride,  wash,  and  pour  on  some  of  the 
hydroquinone  developer,  and  when  blackened  right  through 
again  wash  and  dry. 

Magnification. 

If  a  lin.  objective  magnifies  ten  diameters  at  a  distance  of 
lOin.  behind  its  posterior  combination,  then  a  three  times 
ocular  will  increase  the  magnification  to  thirty  times,  a  six 
times  ocular  to  sixty  times,  and  so  on  ;  but  as  these  numbers 
are  not  always  exactly  given,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  micro¬ 
meter,  which  is  a  slip  of  glass,  with  very  fine  lines  ruled  on 
it  to  .01  and  .001  inch,  or  it  may  be  in  10  and  100  millimetres 
(both  these  divisions  may  be  had  ruled  on  one  slip  of  glass), 
and  this  is  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  focussed,  and 
the  magnification  compared  with  that  of  the  object  whose  size 
it  is  desired  to  know. 

In  this  sort  of  work  no  retouching  of  any  kind  is  permissible. 
In  conclusion  I  cannot  do  better  than  recommend  to  anyone 
desirous  of  following  up  this  interesting  subject  to  obtain  the 
splendid  works  of  Dr.  Spitta  and  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  or  Mr. 
Bedding’s  special  article  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  Almanac. 

A  number  of  slides  were  passed  round,  and  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  H.  D.  Gower  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Baldock 
for  his  successful  demonstrations. 

J.  H.  Baldock,  F.C.S. 


Mr.  E.  A.  Salt  has  been  compelled  by  pressure  of  business  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  honorary  secretaryship  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club.  He 
is  succeeded  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Bennett,  Alipore,  Duppas  Hill,  Croydon. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Read,  jun.,  will  give  a  lecture  on  “Pictorial  Composi¬ 
tion,”  illustrated  by  slides,  on  Monday,  February  2nd,  1903,  at  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  South  London  Photographic  Society’s  Rooms,  Hanover 
Hall,  Hanover  Park,  Peckham,  S.E.  Visitors  (ladies  and  gentlemen) 
are  invited. 

A  catalogue  of  photographic  apparatus  and  accessories  has  been 
received  from  Messrs.  G.  Mason  and  Son,  Armley,  Leeds.  It  contains 
information  on  how  to  make  cameras  and  dark  slides,  as  well  as  useful 
hints  and  recipes  in  regard  to  cleansing,  hardening,  and  lacquering 
brass  work. 

“A  Little  Light  upon  a  Great  Light”  is  the  title  given  by  Mr. 
W.  Tylar,  of  41,  High  Street,  Aston,  Birmingham,  to  his  latest  optical 
projection  apparatus'  catalogue.  Special  prominence  is  given  to  the 
“  Dreadnought  ”  acetylene  system,  which  Mr.  Tylar  has  done  so  much 
to  popularise  amongst  amateur  photographers. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENS  TESTING. 

(Continued  from  'page  67.) 

(C).  The  Symmetrical  Image  Method. — Place  in  the  ground  glass 
holder  a  plate  with  fine  wires  stretched  across  it,  or  a  glass  disc  with 
a  design  or  series  of  squares  ruled  upon  it.  Place  upon  a  holder 
at  the  other  end  of  the  testing  bench,  and  beyond  the  lens, 
an  exactly  similar  disc  with  the  same  design.  Then  shift  the  position 
of  the  lens;  and  screen  until  the  image  of  the  one  screen  is  focussed 
upon  that  viewed  by  the  microscope,  and  is  of  exactly  the  same  size. 
To  obtain  this  result,  the  two  screens  have  to  be  at  equal  distances 
from  the  lens.  Having  found  the  correct  position,  note  the  reading 
of  the  cross  bar  (A)  upon  the  main  bar,  and  remove  the  screen  which 
is  beyond  the  lens,  and  without  moving  the  lens,  move  the  cross  bar 
towards  it  until  a  distant  object  is  in  exact  focus.  The  amount  moved 
is  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens.  The  length  of  the  apparatus 
allows  of  the  use  of  this  third  method  for  lenses  up  to  about  12  inches 
focus ;  by  the  two  other  means  lenses  up  to  40  inches  focus  may  be 
measured. 

2.  To  Determine  the  Position  of  the  Equivalent  Planes.— 
If  the  position  be  found  at  which  the  lens  can  be  rotated  while  the 


with  a  small  aperture.  Swing  the  microscope  (K)  to  one  side,  a 
place  a  gas  jet  or  other  source  of  illumination  behind  tin-  ;q»  rtu 
Now  upon  the  further  side  of  the  lens,  and  as  close  to  it  as  may 
convenient,  place  the  iris  diaphragm  (P),  wide  open,  with  tlm  pi; 
of  ground  glass  supplied  for  the  purpose  clipped  on  to  it'  face.  . 
illuminated  disc  will  appear  upon  the  ground  glass,  which  mrn-fjpot 
to  the  size  of  the  bundle  of  parallel  light  which  would  under  uorn 
circumstances  pass  into  the  lens  to  form  an  image  of  a  point  in 
focal  plane.  The  iris  diaphragm  may  now  be  closed  down  till 
just  includes  the  illuminated  due  and  the  diameter  read  uj*on  I 
scale  attached.  This  diameter,  divided  into  the  equivalent  foe 
gives  a  focal  aperture  of  the  diaphragm. 

If  it  is  required  to  obtain  the  focal  aperture  of  a  h  ns  for  copyj 
at  close  quarters,  the  same  plan  is  adopted,  except  that  the  kn* 
first  focussed  for  the  distance  at  which  the  object  to  be  copied 
placed,  and  the  measurement  of  the  illuminated  disc  must  l)e  na 
on  the  front  surface  of  the  lens  with  calipers,  a  tissue  paper  sen 
having  been  placed  upon  the  front  of  the  lens.  The  diameter  of  this  Cir 
may  also  be  read  by  using  a  telescope  objective  screwed  into  the  mic 
scope  in  place  of  the  microscope  objective,  and  sliding  the  micro** 
table  on  the  cross  bar  (A)  till  the  two  edges  of  the  disc  are  alte  mutely 


Fig.  2.  Optical  Lens  Testing  Bench. 


(B)  Lens  carrier.  (F)  Upper  platform.  (L)  Lower  platform.  (M) 
Rack  and  pinion  for  moving  F  along  L.  (E)  Centre  upon  which  both 
F  and  L  swings  on  cradle,  which  slides  along  the  main  bar  of  the  bench, 
eye-piece  end.  (A)  Cross  bar  which  slides  along  main  bar,  the  whole  eye¬ 
piece  apparatus  slides  laterally  along  cross-bar  (A).  (H)  Microscope  table. 
(D)  Rack  and  pinion  for  moving  upper  table  parallel  with  main  bar. 
(K)  Microscope.  (C)  Rack  and  pinion  for  focussing  microscope  upon 
ground  glass  stage.  (I)  Ground  glass  holder.  (Q)  Line  screen  holder. 


(R)  Distortion  bracket  to  receive  lens  carrier  platform  (L  F),  upon  m 
bar-  at  right  angles  to  the  normal  position.  (P)  Iris  diaphragm  ; 
holder  for  small  screens.  (P-l)  Set  of  discs  which  may  be  cari 
on  the  Iris  diaphragm,  P  to  produce  annular  spaces. 
Small  collimator.  (T)  Disc  with  series  of  apertures  to  form 
artificial  star.  (W)  Screens  to  be  used  on  the  stage  (I),  or  holder 
(X)  Low  power  eye-piece  to  replace  the  microscope  (K).  (Y)  Telesi 

object  glass.  (Z j  Spect roscopic  eye-piece. 


image  of  an  object  in  focus  remains  stationary,  as  explained  in  the 
first  method,  of  taking  the  equivalent  focus,  the  scale  (F)  on  the  upper 
platform  of  the  lens  carrier  gives  the  distance  of  the  back  equivalent 
plane  from  the  shoulder  of  the  lens  screw.  The  front  equivalent  plane 
may  in  like  manner  be  obtained  by  removing  the  whole  lens  carrier 
with  lens  attached,  and  placing  it  on  the  bar  in.  a  reversed  position 
and  making  the  adjustment  again. 

3.  To  Determine  the  Effective  Aperture  of  the  Diaphragm. 
— It  is  assumed  that  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens  has  already  been 
determined  by  one  of  the  methods  given.  It  is  now  necessary  to 
measure  the  diameter  of  the  bundles  of  incident  light  admitted  by 
the  diaphragms.  In  the  case  of  lenses  which  have  their  stop  in  front 
of  the  lenses,  it  is  only  necessary  to  measure  the  diameter  of  such 
stops,  as  it  is  these  stops  which  define  the  size  of  the  incident  bundles 
of  light.  These  diameters  divided  into  the  equivalent  focus  of  the 
lens  give  the  focal  aperture  of  the  lens.  Thus  a  12  inch  focus  lens 
provided  with  a  stop  in  front  of  it,  with  an  aperture  of  1^  inches,  will 
have  a  focal  aperture  of  f/8. 

To  measure  the  effective  aperture  of  a  diaphragm  which  is  behind 
any  of  the  lenses,  focus  the  lens  for  a  distant  object.  Then  insert 
in  place  of  the  ground  glass  in  the  ground  glass  frame  (I)  a  plate 


the  cross  wires  of  the  eyepiece,  noting  the  distance  travelled ;  but 
this  purpose  the  illuminated  point  must  be  arranged  on  the  far 
of  the  lens. 

A  second  method  of  obtaining  the  focal  apertures  is  as  follow 
If  a  distant  point  of  light,  such  as  a  star,  or  a  small  aperture  ’ 
a  strong  light  behind  it,  be  placed  in  the  line  of  vision  of  the  opt 
bench,  the  focal  apertures  can  be  instantly  read  off  as  follows 
Accurately  focus  the  light  and  read  the  scale  on  the  microsc 
table.  Now  rack  the  microscope  forward  a  definite  distance- 
50  m.m. — the  point  of  light  will  have  changed  into  a  disc.  S. 
the  microscope  laterally  on  the  cross  bar  until  one  edge  of  i 
disc  is  on  the  cross  line  in  the  microscope  eyepiece,  then  slide 
till  the  other  side  of  the  disc  is  on  the  cross  wire  of  the  eyepi 
noting  the  readings  of  the  cross  bar  scale.  The  distance  between 
two  readings  divided  into  the  definite  distance  travelled  forward- 
this  case  50  m.m. — gives  the  focal  aperture  of  the  diaphragm. 

“  collimator  ”  may  be  used  to  make  this  measurement,  but  there 
grave  practical  disadvantages  connected  with  its  use.  For  one  thi 
it  must  be  very  large,  and  there  must  be  sufficiently  great  accur 
in  the  collimator  to  ensure  a  correct  result.  This  renders  such 
instrument  expensive. 
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The  Diameter  op  the  Maximum  Circle  of  Illumination. 

-  To  determine  this  diameter,  focus  the  lens  upon  the  testing 
)  ch  so  that  distant  objects  are  sharp  in  the  microscope.  (It  is 
i  imed  that  the  microscope  is  always  kept  focussed  upon  the  plane 
>  die  ground  glass  holder.  It  is  better  to  focus  the  microscope  upon 
1  s  disc  than  upon  the  ground  glass,  as  the  latter,  being  on  a  plate 

i  ?lass  of  perceptible  thickness,  it  slightly  alters  the  focal  distance 
i  the  microscope  when  it  is  removed. )  Then  slide  the  microscope 
;  le  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  cross  bar  (A)  until  the  two  edges 
he  circle  of  illumination  are  successively  brought  on  to  the  cross 
ses  of  the  eyepiece.  The  diameter  of  the  maximum  circle  of  illu- 
i  lation  is  read  off  the  scale  on  the  cross  bar.  To  turn  this  into 
i  ular  measurement :  — 

If  d  =  diameter  of  the  circle  of  illumination. 

If  f  =  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens. 

If  d  =  angle, 

d  ,  d 

"  =  tan  6  or  tan  - 1  —  =  9 
2i  2f 

1).  The  angle  can  be  read  off  direct  upon  the  scale  on  the  rotating 
1  i°n.  of  the  lens  holder  if  the  back  equivalent  plane  be  placed  over 
rotating  axis,  and  the  microscope  table  fixed  at  zero  on  the 
is  bar  scale. 

he  Diameter  of  Equal  Illumination  with  Various  Apertures. 
or  this  purpose  the  microscope  is  turned  into  a  telescope  by 
acing  the  microscope  objective  by  the  telescope  object  glass,  and 
position  where  the  stop  of  the  lens  ceases  to  appear  as  a  circle 
■d  for  the  different  stops.  It  is  evident  that  a  circle  will  always 
ear  as  an  ellipse  when  viewed  obliquely,  but  for  practical  purposes 
inequality  of  illumination  is  the  least  important  factor.  The 
tion  that  should  be  recorded  is  that  point  where  the  edge  of  the 
or  some  portion  of  the  mounting  commences  to  reduce  the  area 
le  cone  of  illumination.  This  describes  the  inequality  of  illumina- 
due  to  the  construction  of  the  lens,  the  other  defect  being  a 
L  quantity,  which  is  not  influenced,  by  design  or  manufacture. 
ie  Use  of  a  Collimator. — It  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  cases 
hich  a  distant  object  may.  be  replaced  without  danger  of  serious 

-  by  a  collimator.  A  collimator  is  an  object  in  the  focus  of  a 
:cted  lens  which  emits  a  parallel  beam  of  light,  thus  simulating 
stant  object.  In  testing  the  corrections  of  a  lens  it  is  seldom 
sable  to  make  use  of  it,  because  the  corrections  of  a  collimator 
lot  always  perfect,  and  introduce  additional  errors ;  but  in  method 
md  the  latter  part  of  method  (C),  for  taking  the  equivalent  focus 
termining  the  position  of  the  equivalent  planes,  a  well  corrected 
nator  may  be  used,  also  in  method  (B)  of  determining  the 
mum  circle  of  illumination,  if  it  be  as  large  as  the  lens  examined, 
ay  employed.  It  is  not  recommended  for  determining  the 
nve  aperture  of  a  lens,  because  in  this  case  it  must  be  very 
ct  y  corrected  for  central  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration, 

nust  have  an  aperture  at  least  as  large  as  that  of  the  lens  under 
rnation. 

a  Central  Corrections  :  — 

1.  Chromatic  aberration. 

2.  Spherical  aberration. 

3.  Freedom  from  striae. 

4.  Freedom  from  strain  in  mounting. 

5.  Perfection  of  the  surfaces. 

6.  Resultant  definition  (stop  required). 

e  Examination  of  the  Central  Corrections. — In  testing  both 
entral  and  oblique  corrections  of  a  lens  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
nd  the  purpose  for  which  the  lens  is  to  be  used.  A  lens  which 
Tected  for  distant  objects  will  not  be  so  perfectly  corrected  for 
ng  full  size.  In  most  cases  this  is  of  little  consequence,  because 
ireasing  the  conjugate  focus  to  sharply  defined  near  objects  the 
aperture  of  the  lens  is  so  much  reduced  that  any  slight  imper¬ 
ii  m  the  corrections  of  a  lens  will  be  more  than  compensated 
10  *flaIiler  aperture  thus  employed,  but  for  process  work  or 
ag  the  lens  must  be  specially  corrected  for  objects  at  small  dis- 
3  rom  the  camera,  and  all  tests  of  such  a  lens  must  be  carried 
pon  objects  at  a  short  distance— probably  if  the  tests  are  placed 
li stance  of  three  times  the  focus  of  the  lens  this  would  be  the 
verage  position  by  which  to  judge  of  its  qualities.  It  is  for  this 
l  t  at  it  is  preferable  to  make  the  tests  of  the  oblique  corrections 


of  a  lens  by  sliding  the  microscope  table  to  the  right  or  left  upon 
the  cross  bar  of  the  apparatus  and  not  by  rotating  the  lens  while 
the  microscope  remains  stationary.  The  object  for  which  a  copying 
lens  is  used  is  to  reproduce  flat  objects,  such  as  engravings,  pictures, 
or  maps,  and  the  edges  of  such  objects  are  further  from  the  lens  than 
the  centre.  If  the  method  of  swinging  the  lens  is  employed,  the 
test  object  being  examined  is  always  at  the  same  distance.  When 
the  test  object  is  at  a  great  distance  this  method  produces  no  percep¬ 
tible  error,  but  is  useless  for  testing  a  copying  lens ;  moreover,  this 
method  of  rotating  the  lens  cannot  be  employed  except  for  lenses  where 
the  equivalent  planes  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  diaphragm. 
A  single  view  lens  cannot  be  tested  by  rotating  the  lens,  neither  can  a 
lens  whose  back  equivalent  plane  is  on  a  level  with  the  front  surface. 

Conrad  Beck. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence 

- + - . 

Mr.  J.  Lizars,  of  Glasgow,  writes: — I  have  been  lately  troubled 
with  a  number  of  invoices  from  different  merchants  bearing  the  name 
of  J.  Lizars,  Commercial  Road,  Bournemouth.  To  prevent  any  mis¬ 
understanding  in  the  trade,  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  give 
publicity  of  this  letter  to  the  effect  that  this  said  J.  Lizars,  of 
Bournemouth,  has  no  connection  whatever  with  J.  Lizars,  of  Glasgow,. 
London,  Edinburgh,  Belfast,  and  Aberdeen. 

At  the  West  London  Police  Court,  on  Friday  last,  Roger  Blower,. 
32,  a  photographer,  and  Edward  Husband,  19,  a  coachman,  were 
charged  on  remand  before  Mr.  Rose  with  obtaining  a  number  of 
cameras  and  other  photographic  apparatus  by  false  pretences.  The 
cameras  in  question  were  offered  for  sale  by  the  owners  in  the 
“  Exchange  and  Mart,”  and  the  prisoners  secured  them  on  approval 
by  writing  under  the  style  of  men  in  a  good  way  of  business.  In 
one  case  they  described  themselves  as  “Spencer  and  Co.,  bankrupt 
stock  buyers,  Flood  Street,  Chelsea,”  and  so  induced  an  advertiser 
— Mr.  F.  Bulmer,  a  commercial  traveller,  of  Stratford  Road,  Spark- 
hill,  Worcester — to  part  with  a  valuable  camera  and  tripod.  In  two 
other  cases  they  obtained  cameras  from  Mr.  A.  E.  Roberts,  a  hair¬ 
dresser,  of  26,  Wellington,  Rhyl,  North  Wales,  and  from  Mr.  C. 
Lifley,  a  commission  agent,  of  67,  Howard  Street,  Salford,  Manchester, 
by  representing  themselves  to  be  “  Macdonald  and  Rogers,  wholesale 
Russian  fur  merchants,  Commercial  Road,  E.”  Detective  sergeant 
Lambert  stated  that  he  traced  the  prisoners  by  himself  advertising 
a  camera  for  sale;  they  replied  to  the  advertisement  from  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Road  address,  and  he  went  there  and  found  the  couple  occupying 
a  single  room  on  the  top  floor  of  the  house.  Some  of  the  stolen 
cameras  were  found  under  the  bed,  and  he  also  discovered  a  number  of 
pawntickets  relating  to  others.  The  sergeant  added  that  in  all  the 
prisoners  were  concerned  in  thirty-seven  cases  of  fraud.  The  magistrate 
said  it  was  clear  the  prisoners  were  men  of  some  education,  and  had 
overcome  the  suspicions  of  those  they  defrauded  by  a  deft  use  of 
commercial  phraseology,  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  detective  sergeant  that  they  were  finally  brought  to 
justice.  He  sentenced  them  to  six  months’  hard  labour  each. 

Before  Bailie  Houston  in  Dumfries  Police  Court  on  Saturday  week, 
Joseph  M'Manus,  described  as  a  photographer,  lately  prisoner  in  the 
Calton  Prison  in  Edinburgh,  was  charged  with  having,  along  with  a 
man  named  Frederick  Robertson,  canvasser,  at  the  time  of  the  Rood! 
Fair  in  Dumfries,  pretended  to  a  number  of  people  that,  if  they  would 
allow  themselves  to  be  photographed  and  pay  in  advance  for  such 
number  of  photographs  as  they  might  order  at  the  rate  of  Is.  each, 
these  photographs  would  be  delivered  within  a  week,  and  did  so 
induce  a  number  of  persons  to  pay  sums  in  all,  amounting  to  £2  6s., 
but  failed  to  carry  out,  and  had  no'  intention  of  carrying  out,  said 
bargain.  Inspector  Lipp  said  that  accused,  along  Avith  the  other- 
man  Robertson,  who  could  not  be  found,  and  a  woman  occupied  some 
rooms  in  Assembly  Street  during  September  and  October,  and  can¬ 
vassed  for  photograph  orders  at  private  houses.  In  some  instances  a 
number  of  the  orders  received  were  carried  out,  but  not  these  com¬ 
plained  of.  On  some  of  the  eight  persons  so  cheated  making  inquiry 
at  the  address  given,  they  found  that  the  photographer  and  his  friends 
had  decamped.  The  police  were  applied  to,  but  could  get  no  trace 
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of  the  accused  till  they  learned  that  he  had  been  sent  to  prison  in 
Edinburgh  for  six  weeks  for  similar  practices.  Most  of  his  victims 
were  domestic  servants  in  the  town,  so  that  it  was  an  especially  mean 
and  contemptible  form  of  swindling.  Accused  said  he  did  not  plead  for 
himself,  but  for  his  wife  and  three  children  who  were  dependent  on 
him,  and  his  wife  had  been  seized  with  paralysis.  He  had  the 
negatives  of  the  complainers’  nhotos,  and  could  produce  them  in  ten 
days.  In  fact,  he  would  have  done  so  at  the  time,  but  for  the  first 
time  in  twelve  years  had  got  the  worse  of  a  drop  of  drink.  The 
Inspector  said  accused  had  given  his  victims  an  address  in  Glasgow, 
where,  he  said,  he  had  a  business,  but  when  they  wrote  to  that  address 
they  found  it  a  sham.  The  Bailie  said  it  was  a  pity  accused  had  not 
thought  sooner  about  his  wife  and  family,  which  might  have  prevented 
him  from  carrying  out  such  a  systematic  fraud.  His  family  would  be 
looked  after  at  least,  while  he  would  have  to  go  to  gaol  fox*  thirty 
days. 

Re  Charles  James  Gunn,  photographer,  residing  at  Norharn  House, 
Sheen  Road,  Richmond,  and  carrying  on  business  at  2,  The  Quadrant 
Richmond,  and  162,  Sloane  Street,  S.W.,  in  partnership, 
under  the  style  of  Gunn  and  Stuart.  The  first  meeting  of  the  creditors 
interested  under  this  failure  was  held  at  the  London  Bankruptcy 
Court  on  Wednesday  last  week  before  Mr.  Chapman,  official  receiver. 
The  statement  of  affairs  filed  by  the  debtor  disclosed  gross  liabilities 
amounting  to  £4,327  17s.  lid.,  of  which  £2,009  9s.  lid.  was  due  to 
fully  secured  creditors,  the  value  of  the  securities  being  estimated  at 
£6,925  2s.  lOd. ,  thus  showing  an  estimated  surplus  of  £4,918  16s.  lid. , 
which  is  carried  out  as  an  asset.  The  assets  consisted  of  this  estimated 
surplus  from  securities  of  £4,915  16s.  lOd. ,  cash  in  hand  £2,  and  life 
policies  valued  at  £43,  making  a  total  of  £4,960  16s.  lid.,  from  which 
£14  18s.  has  to  be  deducted  for  the  claims  of  preferential  creditors 
payable  in  full,  leaving  the  nett  assets  at  £4,945  18s.  lid.  It  appeared 
that  the  debtor  commenced  business  in  partnership  with  William  Slade 
Stuart,  of  83,  Church  Road,  Richmond,  in  September,  1888,  and  they 
had  since  traded  as  Gunn  and  Stuart.  Mr.  Stuart  did  not  bring  any 
capital  into  the  business,  but  about  £450  was  advanced  by  his  mother- 
in-law.  The  dissolution  of  partnership  took  place  in  May  or  J une  last, 
when,  owing  to  disputes  between  the  partners,  an  action  was  brought 
by  Mr.  Stuart  against  the  debtor,  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
Court,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  John  Parsons,  accountant,  of  44, 
Endymion  Road,  Finchley,  was  appointed  receiver,  and  debtor  became 
manager  of  the  business  pending  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  between 
the  partners  at  a  salary  of  £16  per  week.  Before  commencing  business 
on  his  own  account,  debtor  was  employed  as  principal  operator  by 
Messrs.  Byrne  and  Co.,  of  Richmond,  for  about  twenty-seven  years. 
When  he  left  that  firm  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  a  view  to 
partnership  with  a  Mr.  Jones,  of  Surbiton,  for  the  purpose  of  conduct¬ 
ing  a  photographic  business  at  Surbiton.  The  business  was  established 
by  Mr.  Fry.  Owing  to  a  dispute  between  them  debtor  left  the  firm, 
and  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Stuart.  Debtor  did  not  admit 
being  insolvent,  but  attributed  his  present  position  to  his  inability  to 
realise  his  share  in  the  partnership  business  of  Gunn  and  Stuart,  and 
the  heavy  cost  of  building  his  house  in  Sheen  Road,  Richmond.  Mr. 
Griffiths,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  debtor,  said  he  did  not  prepare 
the  debtor’s  statement  of  affairs,  and  he  was  afraid  that  rather 
too  sanguine  a  view  had  been  taken  of  matters.  He  should  ask  the 
meeting  to  grant  an  adjournment  of  the  meeting  for  a  month,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  matter  and  probably 
bring  forward  a  scheme  of  arrangement  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors. 
The  debtor’s  house  at  Richmond,  which  cost  about  £3,000  to  build, 
was  heavily  charged,  and  he  was  afraid  there  would  not  be  much  from 
that  source.  The  principal  asset  consisted  of  the  debtor’s  share  hr 
the  partnership  business,  and  owing  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Chancery 
division  between  the  partners,  they  had  not  been  able  to  come  to  a 
settlement.  The  business  was  old  established  and  very  profitable,  the 
profits  amounting,  he  believed,  to  something  like  £2,000  per  annum. 
He  considered,  however,  that  the  debtor  had  put  too  high  a  value  on 
the  business  in  his  statement  of  affairs,  but  still  at  the  same  time  it 
would  be  a  very  valuable  asset  if  properly  realised.  Until  the  accounts 
had  been  settled  in  the  Chancery  action  defining  what  the  debtor’s  share 
of  the  assets  actually  amounted  to,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say 
whether  there  would  be  20s.  in  the  £  for  the  creditors  or  not.  If, 
however,  the  meeting  was  adjourned'  for  a  month,  it  would  enable 
them  to  bring  the  Chancery  proceedings  to  a  settlement,  and  they 


would  know  better  how  they  stood.  The  official  receiver  said  it  w 
no  doubt  a  valuable  business  if  th<-  i  oeiver  allowed  t li«-  debtor  £  || 
per  week  to  manage  it.  The  debtor  was  the  practical  man,  being  ;■ 
photographer  and  artist,  and  his  partner  attended  to  the  book* 
the  financial  part  of  the  business.  Debtor  had  drawn  fro  in  £10  j 
£15  per  week  from  the  business,  and  his  partm  r  had  drawn  about  tl 
same.  In  the  course  of  a  long  discussion  a  creditor  said  he  did  u, 
think  the  interests  of  the  general  body  of  the  creditors  would  be  p  I 
judiced  by  the  adjournment,  as  a  receive  r  had  been  appointed.  Anoti| 
creditor  suggested  that  if  they  appointed  a  trustee*  that  day,  he  wot! 
be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  Chancery  action,  and  no  doubt  bri 
it  to  a  speedy  issue.  Mr.  Griffiths  said  if  the  adjournment  wa*  gran 
he  believed  he  should  be  able  to  bring  forward  a  scheme  that  wot 
be  satisfactory  to  the  creditors.  The  Chancery  action  had  not  be 
stopped,  in  consequence  of  the  bankruptcy  proceedings,  but  would  *tl 
go  on.  The  official  receiver  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  even  if  t| 
adjournment  were  granted,  there  mig^v  be  some  difficulty  on  t 
debtor’s  part  in  finding  the  money  to  pay  his  creditors  a  cash  compol 
tion.  Mr.  Griffiths  said  that  everything  would  depend  upon -the  re*, 
of  the  Chancery  proceedings,  but  he  agreed  with  the  official  reoei' 
that  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  debtor  paying  a  cash  co^H 
tion.  Apart  from  the  value  of  the  goodwill  of  the  business,  thil 
were  a  large  number  of  negatives  of  royalty  and  high  class  peo 
which  were  valuable,  as  the  profits  from  the  reprints  of  these  ne, 
tives  amounted  to  between  £800  and  £1,000  per  annum.  The  offi 
received  said  he  did  not  think  those  negatives  would  prove  so  v&lna 
as  the  debtor  anticipated ;  at  lea>t,  that  was  his  experience  in  anot 
bankruptcy  case,  in  which  a  well  known  photographer  failed.  Ev 
tually  after  the  matter  had  been  further  discussed  at  great  length, 
meeting  was  adjourned  for  a  month. 


Deu)  Apparatus,  $c. 

“  The  Cyko  Pocket  Camera,  No.  2,”  sold  by  J.  J.  Griffin  and  S' 
Limited,  20-26,  Sardinia  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

The  latest  form  of  this  instrument  which,  it  will  be  remembered 
of  the  collapsible  kind,  is  made  of  aluminium  and  leather.  It  is,  h 
ever,  an  improvement  on  the  No.  1  Cyko  in  that  it  takes  a  full  qua: 


plate,  and  includes  a  magazine  for  six  plates.  It  weighs  15£  ou  , 
and  when  closed  measures  61  by  by  11  inches  with  the  mag. 
in  position.  The  other  features  of  the  camera  resemble  those  0 
No.  1.  Cyko  noticed  in  these  pages  some  time  ago. 

Messrs.  Sandell  Films  and  Plates,  Limited,  of  Norwood  June 
S.E.,  are  issuing  a  little  book  entitled  the  “  Cristoid  Manual,”  vl 
deals  with  the  manipulation  of  Cristoid  films.  It  is  sent  free  on  re 
of  a  Id.  stamp.  We  note  that  the  Company  also  prepare  flat  £j< 
daylight  cartridges,  lantern  plates,  and  double  and  triple  ocl 
negative  plates.  The  manual  is  an  excellent  compilation,  and  is  • 
worth  studying  by  the  numerous  devotees  of  roll  film  photograpl 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Wilfrid  Emery,  of  High  Road,  Cri ' 
wood,  N.W. ,  his  latest  lists  of  hand  and  stand  cameras,  lenses,  < 
also  charges  for  developing,  printing,  and  enlarging. 

“Flashlight  Tablets.” — We  have  received  from  Mr.  E.  Merc!  ‘ 
16,  Jewry  Street,  London,  E.C. ,  samples  of  Flashlight  Tablets.  • 
combustible  compound  is  used  in  the  convenient  form  of  small  cir< ! 
discs. 
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exhibitions. 


RPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

liverpool  contemporary  says  :  — One  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
>ool  Amateur  Photographic  Association  has  been  the  lack  of 
it  shown  by  its  members  in  portrait  and  figure  subjects,  due  to  a 
extent  to  the  constitution  of  the  society.  Unlike  some  other 
y  societies,  it  excludes  the  “  professional,”  as  rigidly  as  societies 
titers  are  wont  to  exclude  the  “amateur.”  The  “professional” 
er  of  a  society  which  admits  him  is  pretty  sure  to  show  portraits, 
lese  provoke  the  amateur  to  emulation ;  contrariwise  the  latter 
,  when  the  portrait  maker  is  excluded,  to  contemn  his  special 
ts  as  well.  Then  the  L.A.P.A.  is  unfortunate  in  its  studio, 
the  usefulness  of  its  fine  portrait  camera  is  circumscribed  by 
f  space  and  light.  Lately,  however,  in  spite  of  drawbacks,  the 
irs  have  shown  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  amend  their  ways ;  and 
3ar  the  work  sent  in  for  the  annual  competition  includes  a  large 
r  of  excellent  figure  and  portrait  studies.  This  reform  has  in 
een  brought  about  by  the  opportune  and  spirited  gift  of  Mr.  H. 
ughton  of  a  silver  cup  to  be  awarded  to*  the  maker  of  the  best 
ile  of  this  class  of  pictures.  The  judges  have  given  it  to  Mr. 
Glazebrook  for  his  “  The  Evening  Hour,”  a  decision  which  will 
lorsed  by  all  visitors  to  the  L.A.P.A.’s  charming  little  exhibi- 
low  open  for  a  short  time  to  all  comers,  at  their  rooms  in  Eberle 

!  Glazebrook’s  picture  is  a  pathetic  and  effective  study  of  an  old 
>  woman  knitting,  pictorially  and  technically  excellent.  Tire 
;  however,  had  no  easy  task  before  them  when  they  selected  it 
]  best  hi  the  exhibition,  for  there  are  several  other  things  that 
close,  including  one  or  two*  of  Mr.  Glazebrook’s  other  pieces 
i  ;ic  genre.  Mr.  G.  A.  Carruthers  shows  six  pictures,  which  are 
-  ilarly  well  arranged,  the  only  exception  being  his  “  Dead 
l  cnot,”  a  praiseworthy  but,  faulty  experiment  in  the  nude,  the 
r  ne  in  the  collection.  “A  Nautical  Argument”  is  delightfully 
led,  and  the  figures  all  have  perfect  naturalness  of  pose  and 
’sion.  The  similar  composition,  “Lost  with  All  Hands,”  would 
"equal  merit  but  for  the  irritating  boy  on  the  left  who  obviously 
Le  camera.  The  rest  are  quite  unconscious.  Mr.  G.  H.  Rittner 
3  her  member  that  scores  well  in  figure  composition,  notably  his 
use  girls  paddling  at  the  sea  margin,  and  the  Egyptian  bazaar 
i  “Driving  a  Bargain.”  A  powerful  study  of  an  Arab’s  head 
1  have  been  much  improved  by  liberal  trimming.  Mr.  J.  Appleby 
?  two  carefully  arranged  portraits,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Inston  four 
S >eristic  head  studies;  clever  and  effective,  but  scarcely  equal 
i  narines,  or  those  admirable  snapshots  in  the  Liverpool  streets,  of 
3  several  were  reproduced  in  a  recent  number  of  “  Photography.” 

)hn  Smith’s  three  studies,  which  took  a  silver  medal,  are  very 
1'  in  style  to  Mr.  Inst  ex’s  work.  One,  “  A  Country  Lass,”  is  very 
1  adeed ;  the  others  have  obvious  faults  of  lighting  and  composi- 
..  Mrs.  Lister  has  several  promising  portrait  studies,  but  her 
p  st  work  is  in  the  set  of  three  landscapes,  which  secured  the 
r  given  by  the  president  for  the  best  work  by  lady  members.  One 
1  most  daintily  artistic  pictures  in  the  room  is  the  portrait  of  a 
7  y  Mr.  J.  Kellett  in  the  non-competitive  section. 

1  gold  medal  pictures  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis  are  varied  in  theme. 

J oodland  Glade  ”  charms  by  itsi  (Suggestion  of  sunlight  and 
t  ly  composition.  “  Bridgnorth  ”  is  a  picture  worthy  of  its  theme 
l of  the  most  picturesque  towns  in  England.  “  On  Formby  Shore  ” 
the  central  interest  a  stalwart  shrimper  tramping  along  the 
3<vith  net  on  shoulder.  There  is  no  question  that  the  judges  have 
[fed  the  right  set,  although  one  or  two  others  must  have  made 
n  lesitate.  As,  for  example,  Mr.  Booth’s  fine  Alpine  scenes,  Dr. 
iv  lyn  Morgan’s  lovely  “  Wessex  Landscape  ” — so  artfully  simple, 
tlughtfully  composed,  so  atmospheric — Mr.  T.  E.  C.  Wilson’s 
io  Study,”  or  Mr.  J.  A.  Canevali’s  “  Storm  Breaking.”  Nor  must 
fget  Mr.  Appleby’s  “League  Long  Roller”  or  Mr.  C.  F.  Meyer’s 
( hich  had  a  silver  medal),  especially  the  powerful  composition 
ighing.”  Other  landscape  themes  of  outstanding  charm  are  Dr. 
lorstan  Holland’s  “The  End  of  the  Glacier,”  Dr.  Hawksley’s 
a«  Close  of  the  Day,”  and  Dr.  Francis  Heatherley’s  “Lodore,”  a 
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study  of  turbulent  water  of  particular  excellence.  Among  the  smaller 
work  are  to  be  noted  the  medalled  sets  of  Mr.  John  Selkirk  and  Mr. 
W.  A.  Taylor — the  former  are  of  very  high  pictorial  merit — Mr.  A. 
C.  Batty’s  “Fisher  Folk,”  Mr.  Canevali’s  “At  Even,”  and  Mr.  E. 
Kite’s  woodland  pictures  (medalled).  The  X-ray  subjects  by  Drs. 
Thurstan  Holland  and  David  Morgan  are  gruesome,  but  extremely 
interesting. 

The  competition  lantern  slides  are  also  displayed,  and  show  that 
in  this  department  of  photographic  activity  the  members  of  the 
L.A.P.A.  are  still  strong,  although  perhaps  scarcely  up  to  the  society’s 
highest  level  of  attainment.  The  best  sets  are  by  Dr.  Holland  (gold 
medal),  who  scored  with  Alpine  scenes  (judges  can  never  resist  show 
subjects!),  Mr.  H.  Holt,  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis,  J.  Parkinson  (silver  medal), 
Messrs.  J.  Petree,  and  T.  J.  W.  Holt  (bronze  medallists),  and  C. 
Gostenhofer.  The  only  stereoscopic  worker  was  the  Rev.  John  Smith, 
whose  six  sets  are*  of  admirable  quality ;  so  much  so  that  the  judges 
awarded  a  special  medal,  although  there  was  no  competition. 


THE  LEEDS  CAMERA  CLUB  EXHIBITION  AND 
CONVERSAZIONE. 

[“  Iris  ”  in  the  “  Leeds  Mercury.”] 

The  annual  exhibition  of  members’  work,  conversazione,  and  ball  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Leeds  C.  C.  took  place  on  Wednesday  last  week.  This 
function,  always  looked  forward  to  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasurable 
anticipation  by  the  members  and  friends  of  this  vigorous  society, 
proved  more  successful  than  ever,  over  a  hundred  being  present. 

The  proceedings  opened  at  7.45  by  a  reception  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Howdill 
(president)  and  Mrs.  Howdill,  followed  by  a  miscellaneous  concert.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  Lumiere  stereoscopic  cabinet,  containing  a  series  of 
natural  colour  slides,  was  on  view  ;  these  are  unquestionably  by  far  the 
finest  slides  ever  seen  in  Leeds,  both  from  a  three-colour  and  stereo¬ 
scopic  point  of  view— indeed,  one  could  have  spent  hours  with  eyes 
glued  to  the  lenses  of  this  instrument!  alone,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Messrs.  Lumiere  will  soon  evolve  some  practicable  method  of 
transferring  these  exquisite!  colour  pictures  to  paper,  which  can  be 
easily  manipulated  by  amateurs.  To  turn  to  the  exhibition.  I  must 
at  the  outset  pronounce  this  to  be  a  distinct  advance  upon  all  previous 
ones  of  a  similar  nature.  Perhaps  a  good  deal  of  this  is  due  to  the 
excellent  series  of  competitions  held  in  connection  with  the  club,  and 
most  particularly  am  I  pleased  to*  find  this  has  brought  to*  light  a 
number  of  good  and  promising  workers  amongst  the  new  members  of 
the  club.  The  Leeds  Camera  Club  undoubtedly  possesses  several  at 
present  little  known  men  who  are  destined  to  make  their  mark  in  the 
pictorial  world.  A  hundred  pictures  were  hung  on  the  walls,  the  work 
of  twenty-seven  members.  The  competitions  had  been  divided  into 
four  classes,  “Pictorial,”  “Figures,”  “Flowers,”  and  “Animals,”  the 
latter  being  the  only  one  that  did  not  fill.  In  the  pictorial  class,  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Wiseman  secured  first  prize  with  a  seaport  study,  entitled 
“  The  Wake  of  a  Sleetstorm  ” ;  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  Wm. 
W.  Simpson  (a.  member  of  the  “M.S.”  P.P.C.)  for  “A  Glimpse 
Beyond  ” — a  view  from  the  interior  of  the  choir  at  Bolton  Abbey, 
through  the  archway  of  a  tomb ;  third  award  goes  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Stokoe 
for  a  picture  of  a  girl  reclining  in  a  boat,  “  Under  the  Shade  of  the 
Sheltering  Trees  ”  ;  Mr.  R.  Reeves’s  “  Birch  and  Bracken,”  which  takes 
fourth  prize,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  deserving  of  higher  award,  being 
a  very  pleasing  tree  study,  although  rather  patchy  through  the  upper 
portions  of  the  trees.  Mr.  Clarence  Ponting  is  awarded  first  prize  in 
“Figure  Studies”  for  “An  Unwilling  Model” — a  servant  girl  holding 
a  kitten  on  a  wall — which  I  hardly  like  so  well  as  his  “  A  Pipe  of 
'’Bacca,”  a  study  of  an  old  man,  which  was  debarred  from  taking  the 
second  prize  in  accordance  with  rules.  The  third  prize  is  “  A  Child 
Study,”  by  W.  Ives — a  youngster  peeping  through  some  rushes— a 
rather  flat  enlargement.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  figure  studies  are 
hardly  up  to  the  same  standard  as  the  pictures  in  the  pictorial  class. 
In  “  Flower  and  Fruit  Studies,”  Mr.  W.  Dawson  is  awarded  first  prize 
for  “  Russets,”  a  fine  carbon  showing  a  turned-over  basket  of  apples, 
nicely  arranged  and  well  lighted.  The  same  gentleman’s  “  Holly  ” — a 
print  in  green  carbon,  in  a  novel  style  of  mounting,  which  rather  mars 
the  effect  of  the  picture — was  placed  second ;  but  I  prefer  before  that 
his  group  of  “  Gladiolus,”  which  is  an  effective  bit  of  decorative  photo¬ 
graphy.  In  the  fourth  class  no  awards  were  made,  none  of  the  exhi¬ 
bits  being  of  sufficient  merit.  Amongst  the  other  exhibits,  Mr.  John 
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Mackenzie  has  three  excellent  pictures,  “Amongst  the  Bracken,” 
“Evening,”  and  “Adel  Woods” — all  suffering  from  the  same  com¬ 
plaint,  flatness  of  lighting,  but  the  composition  of  each  is  distinctly 
good.  Mr.  Clarence  Ponting  also  has  two  or  three  effective  pictures 
hung,  the  best  in  the  room,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  being  his 
“  Guardians  of  the  Yale,”  a  grand  tree  and  sky  study,  which,  however, 
was  not  competitive.  Mr.  L.  A.  Edmonds  has  a  couple  of  nice  studies 
— a  portrait  and  a  group  of  poppies ;  Mr.  A.  Blackburn’s  tiny  view, 
“Autumn — Roundliay,”  shows  care  in  selection,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  enlargement.  Amongst  the  other  well-known  exhibitors  I  noticed 
work  by  Messrs.  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  Alex.  Keighley,  R.  Bourke, 
W.  E.  Tindall  (water-colour  drawings),  and  W.  Handley,  the  latter’s 
group  of  “  Sunflowers  ”  being  particularly  pleasing.  The  judges  were 
Messrs.  Thomas  Carter  and  A.  Blackburn.  Last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  was  to  be  seen  a  collection  of  over  a  hundred  record  prints  of 
portions  of  Kirkstall  Abbey  made  during  the  past  summer  by  the 
following  members  of  the  club: — Messrs.  Allanson,  Berry,  Crossley, 
Gascoigne,  Howe,  Howdill,  Pickard,  Radcliffe,  Rust,  Sedman,  West¬ 
moreland,  and  Wormald,  this  being  the  third  hundred  prints  prepared 
by  these  gentlemen,  some  of  the  views  being  taken  from  most  difficult 
and  almost  inaccessible  positions,  the  work  generally  being  highly 
creditable,  Mr.  Howe  being  the  largest  contributor  to  the  series.  Some 
of  the  views  show  highly  original  treatment,  whilst  others 
possess  considerable  pictorial  merit,  in  addition  to  their  value  as 
records.  Some  telephoto  views  amongst  them  attracted  my  attention, 
one  being,  for  technique,  equal  to  anything  I  have  seen  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  evident  that  these  gentlemen  are  working  systematically 
on  some  preconceived  and  definite  scheme,  the  result  of  which  cannot 
but  be  highly  valuable  to  succeeding  generations. 

- - — * - 

Deu)  Books. 

- ♦ - 

Messrs.  A.  E.  Staley  and  Co.,  of  35,  Aldermanbury,  E.C.,  send 
us  a  copy  of  a  neatly-produced  book,  entitled  “  Mahomet  and  the 
Mountain:  A  Modern  Miracle.”  It  has  several  illustrations,  and  sets 
forth  in  a  chatty  style  the  gospel  of  telephotography  according  to 
Messrs.  Bausch  and  Lomb.  A  copy  of  the  book  may  be  had  post  free 
from  Messrs.  Staley. 

“The  Patent  Office  Library  Series,  No.  11.”  Published  at  the  Patent 
Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London ; 
price,  6d. 

The  latest  subject  list  of  works  in  the  Library  of  the  Patent  Office 
deals  with  General  Science,  Physics,  Sound,,  Music,  Light,  Microscopy, 
and  Philosophical  Instruments.  The  list  comprises  1,849  works,  repre¬ 
senting  9,281  volumes.  We  perceive  that  the  principal  works  relating 
to  the  scientific  side  of  photography  are  included  in  the  list,  which 
should  be  found  handy  for  reference  by  those  desirous  of  consulting 
recognised  authorities. 

“  First  Steps  in  Carbon  Printing.” 

From  the  Autotype  Co.,  74,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  we  have 
received  a  new  price  list  of  the  various  tissues,  materials,  and  apparatus 
employed  in  carbon  printing,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  new  edition 
of  a  little  book  entitled,  “First  Steps  in  Autotype  Printing.”  Herein 
the  photographic  novice  will  find  simply  written  instructions  for  this 
much-admired  process.  To  quote  from  the  preface,  “Technical 
expressions  confusing  to  the  beginner  are  as  far  as  possible  avoided ; 
the  theory  of  the  process  is  but  lightly  touched  upon ;  the  information 
given  has  been  derived  from  practical  experience,  extending  over  a 
period  of  more  than  thirty  years.”  The  pamphlet  is  published  at  3d., 
but  the  Autotype  Co.  ask  us  to  state  that  they  are  willing  to  send 
copies  to  secretaries  of  photographic  societies  for  distribution  amongst 
their  members,  free,  on  application.  This  offer  of  the  company  will,  no 
doubt,  be  largely  availed  of.  The  lot  of  the  modem  photographer  is  in 
some  respects  an  enviable  one,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
endeavours  of  manufacturers,  and  others,  to  smooth  his  path  in 
practical  work. 


Received: — “Enlargements.,  Their  Production, and  Finish.”  By  G. 
Rodwell  Smith.  “  Bromide  Printing.”  By  toe  Rev.  F.  C. 
Lambert.  London  :  Published  by  Hazell,  Watson,  and  Viney. 
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Meetings  oi 

Societies. 

ETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Jan. 

Name  of  Society.  Subject. 

30. 

30. 

30. 


Borough  Polytechnic . 

West  London  Photo.  Society... 
Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc 


I  Platinum  Papers-  Developing 
\  Ton rt.  Mr.  F.  W.  Uregg. 

/  The  Time  Method  of  Dev elopmrnt 
(  F.  C.  Hart. 

I  Sight  Photography.  Illustrated 
t  Kills  Kelsey. 


February 

o 

2 

2 

3 . 

3 . 

3 . 

3 . 

3  . 

4  . 

4 . 

4 . 

4 . 

4 . 

4  . 

5  . 

5 . 

5 . 


Camera  Club . 

Oxford  Camera  Club  . . 

Southampton  Camera  Club . 

Rotherham  Photo.  Society . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

The  Goldsmiths’  Inst.  Ph.  Soc. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society  ... 

Hackney  Photographic  Society' 

- — - 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  . 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

Leeds  Camera  Club  . 

Southport  Photo.  Society  . 

Aldershot  &  Dis.  Camera  Club 
North  Middlesex  Photo.  Society 
N.-W.  London  Photo.  Society 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo.  Asso 
London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 


Cyprus.  Illustrated.  Mr.  Raines 
M.A. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

(  Paper  on  the  Gum  Hirhromate  T 
1  Mr.  W.  A.  Max  Mills. 

/ Tele-photo ,  Widt  Angle ,  and 
(  Work.  Mr.  F.  C.  Warded  (Lon 
J  Samian  Pottery.  Anthropo 
^  Committee. 

)  The  Lumiere X.  A.  Colour  Photo-: 
{  Demonstration  by  K.  K.  Turner 
{  A  n  Evening  with  Jtotograph  ann 
I  Icon  Papers.  Mr.  W.  A.  Sima 
I  The  Focal  Plane  Shutter.  Mr. 
{  Wallis. 

(  Photography  with  a  Purpote.  J< 
|  Maclachun. 

j  The  Evolution  of  the  Gelatine  P 
I  Mr.  A.  Ifackle. 

I  Kirkttall  Abbey.  Mr.  Chas.  B.  II 
1  A.R.I.B.A. 

I  A  Trip  to  the  Canary  Islands. 

\  trated.  Mr.  Willis  Brunt. 

I  Animated  Photography.  Mr. 

\  Mayne. 

Second  Lantern  Slide  Competitio 
j  What  Can  be  Done  IFifA  a 
I  Camera.  Mr.  C.  P.  Goerr. 
Various  Printing  Processes  aru 
Manipulation.  Part  II.  Mr. 
b  Anyon. 

Paper.  Mr.  S.  H.  Fry. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Technical  meeting,  January  27,  Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley  in  the  | 
Mr.  T.  Thome  Baker,  F.C.S.,  read  a  paper  upon— 

“  Some  Physical  Considerations  of  Photography.” 

The  paper  pointed  at  the  outset  to  the  present  day  necessity  o  j 
sidering  photography  from  the  physical  as  well  as  the  chemical  I 
of  view.  The  chemistry  of  photography  in  this  country  hai 
author  proceeds,  been  sadly  neglected,  and  the  persistence  with ' 
it  is  conducted  on  lines  followed  in  the  early  days  of  the  gelatino-br 
plate  contrasts  unfavourably  with  contemporary  German  methods 
paper  proceeds  to  indicate  ways  in  which  ordinary  photogij 
reactions  are  influenced  by  physical  conditions  which  it  is  impj 
that  the  photographic  investigator  should  recognise  and  allow  fo’ 
the  case  of  emulsion-making  with  gelatine  as  the  vehicle,  it  n 
known  that  large  and  small  batches  give  different  results,  len  b 
each  of  a  gaPon,  made  at  different  times,  but  in  as  nearly  the 
manner,  will  be  more  alike  as  regards  speed,  density,  etc.,  th 
same  number  of  batches  of  four  ounces  each.  Heat  influenc 
account  for  the  difference,  and  the  influence  of  light  and  eh  1 
energy  may  account  for  others.  The  physical  action  of  light 
is  generally  to  become  transformed  into  chemical  energy,  s  I 
instance  is  given  where  iodine  is  a  catalytic  agent  and  a  cl  / 
agent,  and  where  its  chemical  action  may  he  replaced  by  the 
formed  physical  action  of  sunlight.  (Most  of  the  physical  coni  I 
upon  which  speed  in  plates  depends  are  lost  sight  of.  There  a  s 
specific  beats  of  the  gelatines  and  the  salts  used,  and  th' 
neutralisation  and  double  decomposition  when  the  latter  are  i 
The  capacity  for  heat  of  the  vessel  used,  and  the  specific  heat 
finished  emulsion,  have  also  to  be  considered.  Different  gelatine 
different  heats,  those  of  “hard”  gelatines  being  generally  above* 
of  “  soft  ”  gelatines.  Simeon’s  bard  would  give  a  larger  facte 
instance,  than  Nelson’s  No.  1  gelatine,  and  the  resultant  speed Is 
emulsion  depends  upon  the  specific  heat  or  hardness  of  the  g*  ■ 
employed.  The  heats  of  neutralisation  are  of  little  consequent1 
regard  to  speed,  but  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  salts  themsel 
apparent  in  the  rapid  change  of  'silver  chloride  by  daylight, 
silver  chloride  precipitated  at  different  temperatures  takes  dii 
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rs  when  reduced  by  light,  especially  in  conjunction  with  gelatine, 
al  experiments  on  these  lines  are  detailed,  showing  variations  with 
■  chloride  prepared  in  a  number  of  ways.  Silver  bromide  gave 
different  results,  but  chemical  as  well  as  physical  influences  come 
day.  Analytically  silver  bromide,  however  formed,  would  appear 
i  one  and  the  same  compound,  with  no  chemical  differences  but 
rous  physical  differences,  may  be  mentioned.  The  paper  describes 
tail  a  variety  of  experiments  which  bear  upon  the  argument  that 
cs  and  chemistry  are  inseparable  in  photography,  and  the  author, 
y  be  added,  is  a  strong  adherent  to  the  sub-haloid  theory  of  the 
,  image.  The  paper  itself  should  be  read  for  more  particular 
nation. 

John  Sterry  read  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Yero  C.  Driffield,  on 

3NTROL  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  FACTOR  AND  A  NOTE  ON  SpEED- 

Determination.  ” 

i  recent  paper  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins,  alluding  to  Messrs.  Hurter 
Driffield’s  term,  “development  factor,”  said  “It  was  a  weak 
that  the  development  factor  was  merely  a  record  of  a  result 
ed,  and  not  a  help  towards  the  attainment  of  the  same  result 
:r  time.”  Mr.  Driffield  now  removes  this  “weak  point,”  and 
how  the  same  development  factor  may  be  obtained  at  any  time 
my  plate  capable  of  yielding  it,  and  how  the  development  factor 
'  >e  modified  to  adapt  the  negative  to  different  classes  of  subject, 

?  nt  printing  processes,  and  the  expression  of  the.  artistic  per¬ 
is  of  the  photographer.  The  control  of  the  development  factor 
:  'or  the  observance  of  standard  conditions  as  regards  developer 
io  temperature  at  which  it  is  used.  The  standard  pyro-soda 
:  per  of  the  author  and  his  late  colleague',  with  no  bromide 

1  rer,  should  be  used.  The  developer  is  pyro  8  parts,  sodium 
ate  40  parts,  sodium  sulphite  40  parts,  in  water  1,000  parts; 
ie  temperature  of  the  solution  65  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

]  nvestigate  the  characteristics  of  a  batch  of  plates,  their  speed, 
ie,  inherent  fog,  the  growth  of  the  development  factor,  etc., 
rips  from  the  same  plate  are  exposed  simultaneously.  The  two 
■J  intent  factor  values  they  provide,  and  the  zero  point  afford 
3  mints  through  which  a  curve  representing  the  growth  of  the 
bment  factor,  with  time  of  development,  may  be  drawn.  The 
ire  developed  for  different  lengths;  of  time,  the  most  convenient 

2  ne  to  two-.  The  time  taken  by  the  first  strip  must  be  determined 
]  facility  with  which  the  plate  develops,  but  the  longer  the 
;;  long  as  the  second  strip,  on  receiving  twice  the  time  of 
1  ment,  does  not  decome  too  dense  to  be  easily  measured.  The 

1  ment  factors  having  been  determined,  they  are  marked  on  a 
ti  diagram,  and  a  curve  drawn  through  them  and  the  zero  point, 
r>  representing  the  growth  of  the  factor  with  time  of  de-velop- 
.  A  diagram  was  shown  giving  the  development  factor  curves 

2  plates,  the  time  of  development  in  minutes  being  taken  as 
S3,  and  the  development  factors  as  ordinates.  These  six  plates 

great  difference  as  regards  growth  of  the  development  factor. 
n  two  extreme  curves  (of  plates  A  and  F),  it  is  seen  that  A 
.  lortrait  would  require  5^  minutes’  development  to  get  a  result 
would  give  in  rather  less  than  a  minute.  Plate  A  is  also 
i  be  clearly  approaching  its  limit,  and  to  be  useless,  probably, 
a  iscape  work.  The  development  factors  for  different  classes  of 
e  are  given  in  the  following  values  Ordinary  landscape,  1.3; 
u>  1.0;  portrait,  0.8.  The  author  looks  for  the  time  when 
"  pressions  as  thin  and  “  dense  ”  shall  give  place  to  definite 
u  al  expressions.  The  use  of  two  strips;  in  getting  at  the  growth 
n  development  factor  when  determining  the  speed  of  a  plate 
?  further  advantage.  It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that 
i  is  not  an  essential  constituent  of  the  developer.  An  increase 
eimount  of  pyro  or  alkali  affects  the  developmnt  factor,  but 
.1  inertia;  but  the  presence  of  bromide  disturbs  the  inertia, 

>  >nly  apparently,  as  its  influence  may  be  compensated  by  time 
Aopment.  .  Free  bromide  in  the  developer  seriously  disturbs 
Termination ;  it  explains  why  the  inert-ice  of  simultaneously 
>e  strips  of  the  same  plate  developed  for  different  times  were 
rr.  cases  coincident,  while  in  others  the  inertia  decreased  with 
c  development.  A  single  strip  developed  in  presence  of  free 
lc  cailn°f  absolutely  determine  plate  speeds.  The  author  re- 
iels,  therefore,  a  developer  containing  no  free  bromide,  especially 
it  of  high  rapidity  are  made  which  give  good  results  without 


its  use.  There  is,  however,  the  free  bromide  in  the  plate  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  A  single  determination  of  speed  wou'd  be  misleading  unless- 
the  strip  were  allowed  to  reach  a  very  high  development  factor. 
The  use  of  two  strips,  therefore,  gives  a  clue  to  the  presence  of 
free  bromide.  If  after  plotting  the  characteristic  curves  the  inertiee 
are  coincident,  the  absence  of  free  bromide  may  be  inferred,  but  if 
inertia  decrease  with  time  of  development,  a  presence  of  free  bromide 
is  indicated.  An  example  of  decreasing  inertia  with  time  of  develop¬ 
ment  is  given.  Two  strips  were  developed  for  two  and  four  minutes, 
the  factors  obtained  being  0.73  and  1.0.  The  resulting  inertise  were 
0.75  c.m.s,  and  0.22  c.m.s,  corresponding  with  speeds  45  and  155. 
Applying  the  graphic  method  of  correction,  the  true  inertia  is  found 
to  be  0.103,  and  the  speed  330.  On  plotting  the  development  factou 
curve,  however,  it  is  found  incapable  of  attaining  a  higher  development 
factor  than  1.0.  The  example  shows  how  misleading  a  single  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  speed  of  such  a  plate  would  be,  because  its  speed  in¬ 
dependent  upon  the  development  factor  attained.  In  conclusion,  the- 
author  hopes  that  plate  makers  will  provide  plates  devoid  of  free 
bromide,  and  that  the  characteristic  of  a  good  plate  will  be  recognised- 
as  its  capability  (unlike  plate  A  previously  mentioned)  of  attaining 
the  highest  development  factor  demanded  in  practical  photography. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

On.  the  19th  instant,  Mr.  Fleming  Smith,  representing  the  Cristoid 
Film  Company,  gave  an  excellent  demonstration  of  the  method  of 
working  this  material,  and  showed  various  examples  of  negatives 
taken  under  different  conditions.  Cristoid  does;  not  employ  celluloid, 
as  a  base;  indeed,  it  has  no-  base  at  all,  for  it  consists  merely  of 
gelatine  emulsion,  or  rather,  of  two  layers  of  emulsion  combined.  We 
presume,  from  what  Mr.  Smith  said,  that  the  process  of  manufacture 
consists  in  spreading  a  slow  emulsion  upon  glass,  or  some  other  similar/ 
surface,  and  when  this  is;  dry,  applying  to  it  an  emulsion  of  the  rapid 
variety.  These  two  are  firmly  adherent,  and  when  finally  stripped 
from  their  support  form  a  combined  film,  which  is  tough  enough  to 
be  used  either  in  a  roll  holder  .  or  cut  into  the  standard  sizes. 
Like  any  other  film  on  the  market,  Cristoid  can  be  torn ;  but  it  will' 
not  give  way  with  a  direct  pull  of  extreme  energy.  The  double  nature 
of  the  emulsion  ensures  great  latitude  in  exposure,  and  the  negatives 
are  quite  free  from  the  vice  of  halation. 

Gelatine,  as  everyone  knows,  is  an  expansible  substance,  and  it  is 
not  a  matter  for  -surprise  that  a  Cristoid  film,  consisting  as  it  does 
entirely  of  gelatine,  should  stretch  considerably  when  wetted.  The 
expansion,  indeed,  amounts  to  as;  much  as  25  per  cent.,  so  that  a 
10  by  8  negative  is  quickly  transformed  into  one  which  measures 
12  by  10.  This  will  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  disadvantage  by  many, 
but  if  it  be  preferred  that  the  film  should  keep  within  its  stated- 
limits,  a  short  soaking  in  methylated  spirits  will  secure  that  result. 
The  film  is  -so  thin  that  if  two  prints  be  taken,  one  from  each  -side, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  by  any  difference  of  sharpness  whch  one  is 
reversed.  The  advantage  of  this  to  the  carbon  printer  need  not  be 
pointed  out.  Before  development,  the  film  is  softened  in  a  4  per  cent, 
solution  of  formalin.  This  treatment  softens  it  to-  the  touch,  but  im 
reality  hardens  the  material,  so  that  it  will  stand  very  rough  handling,, 
and  after  rinsing  in  water  it  is  ready  for  development.  Pyrocatechin 
is  the  developer  recommended  more  especially  by  the  makers,  but 
synthol,  rodinal,  and  other  agents  may  be  employed.  Any  developer 
with  a  carbonate  is,  however,  to  be  rejected,  for  although  the  stains 
which  result  with  such  a  developer  are  removable,  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  and  it  is  as;  well  to  avoid  that  which  causes  needless' 
trouble.  After  development,  the  film  is  fixed,  washed  for  half  an 
hour,  and  finally  gently  squeegeed  to  a  -sheet  of  glass,  where  it 
gradually  dries. 

Among  the  various  advantages  put  forward  for  Cristoid  film,  a 
conspicuous  place  is  awarded  to  its  incombustibility.  Too  much  stress 
is  commonly  laid  upon  the  circumstance  that  celluloid  is  so  highly 
inflammable.  When  we  remember  that  the  celluloid  film,  whilst  being- 
manufactured,  is  generally  in  immediate  contact  with  wet  gelatine, 
and  often  is  under  water  in  a  dish, .the  danger  of  fire  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  only  position  where  danger  from  combustion  is 
imminent  is  when  celluloid  is  employed  in  the  cinematograph  projecting- 
lantern.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  substance  which  has  yet  come 
into  rivalry  with  it  for  that  particular  employment. 
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Pictorial  Photography. 

On  the  22nd  instant  the  lecturer  was  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton,  who 
addressed  the  members  of  the  club  on  the  subject  of  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphy  in  its  practical  aspects.  He  commenced  his  observations  by 
saying  that  he  did  not  know  how  many  present  were  in  sympathy 
with  him  in  his  views  a®  to  the  importance  of  the  pictorial  side  of 
the  art.  Fifteen  years  ago  he  had  spoken  in  that  room  on  much 
the  same  topic,  and  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  then  regarded 
by  many  as  a  harmless  lunatic.  But  times  had  changed,  and  the 
man  who  was  content  to  work  year  after  year  with  a  definite  aim 
came  to  be  believed  in.  The  pictorial  side  of  photography  was, 
perhaps,  not  the  most  important  or  the  most  interesting,  but  it  had 
a  fascination  about  it  which  caused  men  to  pursue  it  perseveringly, 
and  to  go  on  with  it.  It  possessed  an  allurement  which  had  the  effect 
of  making  a  man  try  year  after  year  to  improve  himself  in  its  pursuit. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  explain  now,  as  it  was  fifteen  years  back, 
what  pictorial  photography  meant.  It  is  now  the  predominant  feature 
of  the  art,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  countries. 

Most  men  who  aspire  to  picture  making  would  be  painters  if  they 
could,  but  they  lack  the  necessary  manipulative  skill.  Such  men 
gladly  embrace  photography,  for  it  gives  them  the  means  of  carrying 
out  their  artistic  ideas.  To  some  extent  the  process  is  a  substitute 
for  art  training,  and  the  thoughtful  worker  makes  the  best  he  can 
of  it,  and  turns  it  to  account.  Every  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  use 
photography  as  he  likes,  without  running  the  risk  of  being  laughed  at. 
There  are  people  who  expect  a  photograph  to  be  a  perfect  transcript 
of  nature,  but  a  picture  is  one  thing  and  nature  is  another  thing. 
The  most  faultless  and  perfect  transcript  of  nature  cannot  be  a 
picture.  A  picture  must  be  personal. 

At  a  recent  lecture  in  that  room  a  speaker  expressed  a  desire  that 
isochromatic  plates  should  be  more  largely  employed  in  ordinary  work. 
He  had  been  using  such  plates  and  screens  ever  since  lie  took  up  field 
work,  now  many  years  back.  He  had  lately  told  a  provincial  audience 
— and  one  could  speak  out  more  boldly  to  such  an  audience  than 
one  could  to  the  Camera  Club — that  those  who  cling  to  ordinary 
plates  while  these  others  were  obtainable,  were  fools.  He  would 
now  show  upon  the  screen  examples  of  pictures  taken  on  isochromatic 
plates  with  and  without  screens,  and  he  might  at  once  say  that  for 
general  work  he  saw  no  advantage  at  all  in  using  these  plates  unless 
they  were  controlled  by  suitable  screens. 

A  number  of  examples  were  here  exhibited,  which  showed  the 
advantage  of  using  isochromatic  plates  in  the  production  of  more 
correct  colour  values,  and  in  the  securing  of  printable  clouds  on 
landscape  negatives.  Some  excellent  effects  of  evening  mist  were  also 
shown,  some  of  the  exposures  being  so  late  in  the  day  that  is  was 
necessary  to  leave  the  cap  off  the  lens  for  as  long  as  fifteen  minutes, 
although  a  large  aperture  was  employed. 

Mr.  Hinton  next  dealt  with  various  methods  of  “  control  ”  which 
the  intelligent  photographer  had  at  his  disposal  when  printing  from 
a  negative,  and  he  showed  how  a  picture  could  be  made  out  of  two 
or  three  negatives,  taking  the  foreground  of  one,  the  middle  distance 
from  another,  and  the  clouds  and  hills  from  a  third.  He  held  that 
this  course  was  quite  justifiable,  provided  that  the  work  was  so 
cleverly  done  that  the  method  of  doing  it  was  not  discoverable.  For 
printing  from  large  negatives,  upon  which  additional  treatment  was 
desirable,  he  did  not  advocate  the  use  of  a  printing  frame.  Instead 
of  this  he  used  a  drawing  board  covered  with  fine  cloth,  and  by 
attaching  the  paper  to  this,  and  using  blanket  pins  at  the  edges  of 
the  negative  placed  above  it,  he  was  able  to  lift  the  latter  entirely 
from  the  paper  as  often  as  he  wished  during  the  printing  operation, 
so  as  to  see  how  it  was  progressing.  With  a  trial  print  he  could 
quickly  see  what  was  wanted  in  the  way  of  improvement,  and  the 
next  procedure  was  to  cover  the  back  of  the  negative  with  a  sheet 
of  tracing  paper.  On  this  paper  surface  he  could  work  with  stump 
and  dry  pigment  so  as  to  obscure  any  parts  which  printed  too  deeply. 
He  would  show  them  an  instance  in  which  parts  were  lightened  by 
this  simple  means,  where  an  obtrusive  rock  was  made  to  disappear,  and 
where  tree  trunks  were  brought  into  greater  prominence.  In  another 
example  he  would  show  how  a  thin  sky  could  be  partly  blocked  out 
so  as  to  give  the  notion  of  a  mountain.  He  wished  his  hearers  to 
understand  that  he  did  not  make  a  practice  of  doing  this  kind  of 
thing,  he  merely  threw  it  out  as  a  suggestion  as  to  what  may  be 


done.  He  would  also  show  how  a  Landj-cupe  which  wa*  dev 
life  could  be  presented  with  a  group  of  cuttle  borrowed  from  a  u 
negative. 

The  various  manipulations  necessary  to  secure  these  und  oth<  i 
were  demonstrated  by  the  lecturer,  to  the  no  small  auiu^  ui 
the  audience. 

Mr.  John  O'Connor,  M.P.,  who  occupied  the  chair,  spoke  1 
appreciation  of  the  lecture  and  the  pictur-  s  which  illrntre 
and  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close  with  the  u>ual  formalitk 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  13th  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  2Dt  Li  | 
large  number  of  members  being  present. 

Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  F.R.P.S.,  was  re-appointed  president  j 
loud  applause,  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers  (vice-chairman)  thanking  him  | 
name  of  the  club  for  the  invaluable  serrioee  he  had  rendered  i 
the  past  session.  Mr.  J.  Noaks,  another  indefatigable  helpei  i 
appointed  a  vice-president — a  compliment  richly  deserved — an  I 
new  members,  Messrs-  H.  Allen,  H.  P.  C.  Harpur,  W.  G.  Vi 
and  C.  V.  King,  appear  for  the  first  time  on  the  council. 

The  president  then  read  the  annual  report,  which  indicated  tl  | 
club  had  passed  through  a  busy  year.  Besides  a  strong  firtu  j 
and  excursions,  it  included  a  most  successful  exhibition  and  i 
respectively  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  W)i 
He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  there  was  a  subs  i 
cash  balance  in  hand,  and  that  upwards  of  26  new  members  had  ( 
since  their  last  annual  meeting.  They  would  all  regret  to  he;  i 
their  lion,  secretary  (Mr.  E.  A.  Salt)  was  resigning  He  imm  i 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  accorded  him.  This  was  se-con  j 
grace  ful  terms  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Watson  on  behalf  of  the  m<  j 
generally,  and  by  Mr.  Wratten  on  behalf  of  the  council  esp  < 
and  carried  in  the  usual  manner. 

Several  names  were  then  put  forward  to  fill  the  post  vacate  i 
despite  the  retiring  secretary’s  offer  of  assistance  to  his  sue  : 
and  assurances  that  the  work  involved  was  of  a  mild  chard'  i 
marked  modesty  prevailed  amongst  those  nominated.  Ultimate  j 
H-  M.  Bennett  consented  to  stand,  and  was  elected  amidst  I 
expressions  of  approval. 

Mr.  Rogers  drew  attention  to  the  new  Licensing  Act  and  its  r  I 
ments.  Mr.  Salt  said  he  had  fully  considered  the  Act  and  the  pe  i 
attached  for  non-compliance.  The  latter  had  not  so  much  inter  j 
him  as  for  his  successor.  Mr.  P.  Smith  moved  that  the  tj 
intoxicants  be  stopped  forthwith,  a  drastic  proposal  that  caus  i 
or  two  members  to  hurriedly  order  refreshments  of  a  sustaining  i] 
The  resolution  on  being  put  was  lost  by  an  overwhelming  majol 

The  meeting  terminated  with  votes  of  thanks  to  officers  of  ti  I 
and  others  who  had  assisted  during  the  past  year. 

MANCHESTER  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIE 
The  following  are  extracts  from  the  eighteenth  annual  report 

Your  council  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  their  annual  f 
and  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  n  * 
upon  the  continued  success  and  prosperity  of  the  society- 

The  new  rooms  have  now  had  their  first  year’s  trial.  Fi  J 
report  of  the  rooms  sub-committee  and  the  list  of  demons  M 
held,  it  will  be  seen  that  extensive  use  has  been  made  of  t  1 
the  members. 

The  splendid  success  of  the  recent  exhibition  of  members’  woi  $ 
the  vigour  with  which  the  idea  of  an  open  exhibition  in  the  i* 
of  1903  is  being  promoted,  show  the  vitality  of  the  society  a  « 
interest  taken  by  the  general  body  of  the  members  in  the  activ- 31 
of  the  society. 

The  council  have  to  record  their  indebtedness  to  the  foi  1 
gentlemen  for  donations  towards  the  furnishing  of  the  Market  * 
rooms,  received  since  the  last  annual  general  meeting  :  — J.  H.  Ap  ® 
R.  0.  Gilmore,  J.  Dalton  Gregory,  W.  Heaton,  F.  Rowclif  :: 
late  Henry  Sykes,  and  W.  Waggett. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  we  had  307  names  on  the  roll  of  m  •' 
ship  of  the  society-  During  the  year  we  have  elected  63  me 
making  a  total  of  370.  Against  this  we  have  to  record  the  lj‘ 
death  of  one  member,  of  20  through  removal  or  resignation,  I 
14  struck  off  for  non-payment  of  subscription.  The  net  meml 5 
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society  at  this  meeting  is  335,  an  increase  of  28  members.  By 

3  interest  and  effort  on  the  part  of  individual  members  in  making 
l  the  advantages  of  our  society,  and  securing  at  least  one  new 
er  each,  the  usefulness  of  the  society,  and  advantages  offered, 
be  largely  increased. 

past  year  has  been  remarkable  for  the  number  and  variety  of 
eetings  held.  This  year  the  club  meetings  held  at  the  new  rooms 
eluded  and  recorded  below,  making  with  the  monthly  meetings 

4  rambles  a  total  of  64  meetings  of  the  members  of  the  society, 
is  in  addition  to  meetings  held  by  our  Postal  Club,  and  in  con- 
on  with  the  part  taken  by  the  society  in  the  exhibition  of  British 
ial  photography  held  by  the  Salford  Corporation  in  the  Peel 
Art  Galleries,  Avhen  24  of  our  members  contributed  54  frames, 
evidence  of  the  vitality  previously  mentioned  in  this  report. 


DON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
vry  22nd. — Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  in  the  chair. 

T.  E.  Freshwater  gave  a  short  historical  chat  on 
“The  Lighting  of  Magic  Lanterns.” 
this,  the  first,  instalment  he  dealt  with  the  methods  which 
led  the  present  system.  The  magic  lantern  seems  to  have  been. 
t  ted  some  250  years  ago,  but  the  earliest  record  of  the  use  of  the 
t  n  that  he  could  find  was  in  “  Chambers’s  Journal,”  No.  278  (1802), 
ich  the  Phantasmagoria,  lantern  and  some  experiments  that  were 
with  it  were  described  in  somewhat  quaint  and  fanciful  language, 
il  lamp  was  apparently  used.  The  first  oil  lamps  were 
known  as  argano  pot  lamps  with  conical  chimneys.  The' 
sperm  oil,  tallow,  or  lard,  could  be  used,  but  in  the  case 
last  two  they  would  first  be  heated.  In  due  course  attempt® 
nade  to  secure  more  air  and  a  better  draught,  and  by  that  means  a 
t  led  flame,  by  modifying  the  form  of  the  chimney.  Carpenter 
l  Lesley,  in  1845,  were  responsible  for  some  improvements  in  this 
e  ion.  Following  this  came  what  was  called  a  fountain  lamp,  in 
the  burner  was  similar  to  its  precursors,  but  to  which  was  added 
Imber  holding  a  canister  filled  with  oil,  which  was  allowed  to 
3  out  as  the  consumption  proceeded.  This  automatic  supply  was 
t  improvement  upon  the  lamps  previously  in  use.  It  gave  a  very 
k  light.  The  chimney  had  a,  shoulder  at  first,  and  later  was  nicked 
joducing  a  greatly  improved  draught.  Unless  properly  annealed, 
wer,  these  chimneys  would  quickly  fly  with  the  heat.  This 
a  ey  underwent  another  change  which  overcame  the  nicking  of  the 
s,md  introduced  other  advantages.  In.  1875,  however,  there  came 
his  country  a  two-wick  lamp,  burning  paraffin,  and  made  in 
llelphia,  under  the  name  Sciopticon.  This  was  followed  in  1876 
1  >wton’s  two-wick  lamp,  and  then  the  three-wick  Refulgent  lamp. 

was  later  a  four-wick  lamp,  but  difficulties  of  construction  and 
:  eat  heat  generated  were  against  it.  The  wicks  were  placed  in  the 
d  a  W.  Stock’s  lamp  had  a  chimney  which  was  extensible  for 
irpose  of  producing  just  the  draught  necessary  for  proper  com- 
sfin.  It  was  a  complication,  however,  with  which  people  were 
a  to  go  wrong.  There  has  been  no  decided  improvement  in  the 
ns  notion  of  oil  lamps  for  some  twenty  years.  The  Welsbach  lamp 
n  b  light  of  a  peculiar  quality,  and  it  had  not  so  much  illuminating 
v  in  the  lantern  as  an  oil  lamp.  If  answered  better,  however,  for 
n  work.  Acetylene  generators  would  require  too  long  to  deal  with. 

ought,  however,  there  was  no  reason  for  the  frequent  smell  at- 
CLg  their  use.  Bad  manipulation  accounted  for  most  of  it.  The 
apour  lamp  was  not,  he  thought,  so  powerful  as  a  Welsbach 
Mr.  Freshwater  gave  several  additional  facts  about  lantern 
nants,  and  will  revert  to  the  subject  again  at  a  later  meeting. 


SOUTHAMPTON  CAMERA  CLUB, 
members  of  the  above  club  held  a  meeting  on  the  26th  insit. , 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Henley,  when  Mr.  E.  F.  Wallis 
ad  them  to  a  particularly  smart  lecture  on  the  use  of  the  focal 
shutter,  as  used  in  the  Wallis  Penna  Camera.  The  lecturer 
fined  the  value  of  the  focal  plane  shutter  for  quick  exposures,  and 
e  illy  for  winter  work,  and  showed,  by  the  club’s  new  biunial 
tn,  some  fine  specimens  of  work  executed  with  the  shutter. 

I  received  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  instructive  oration. 


LONGTON  AND  DISTRICT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Thursday,  January  22nd,  the  Lumiere  process  of  colour-photo¬ 
graphy  was  ably  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Steadman,  before  a  very 
appreciative  audience,  and  concluded  with  an  exhibition  of  some 
beautiful  natural  colour  lantern  slides,  which  literally  “  brought  down 
the  house.” 


SOUTHSEA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Wednesday,  January  21st,  this  society  held  its  sixteenth  annual 
general  meeting.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members.  Mr. 
F.  J.  Mortimer  (hon.  sec.),  in  presenting  his  report,  congratulated  the 
society  on  the  position  it  now  held  in  the  photographic  world,  and  as 
the  premier  society  of  the  South  of  England,  had  well  sustained  its 
reputation  with  the  recent  successful  exhibition,  which  in  the  matter 
of  exhibits  constituted  a  record.  The  year  had  been  one  of  prosperity 
for  the  society,  and  the  members  showed  no  abatement  of  interest- 
in  its  work,  and  particularly  noticeable  had  been  the  stage  of  excellence 
reached  in  the  members’  classes  at  the  exhibition,  showing  a  form  far 
in  advance  of  any  previous  year.  Every  endeavour  would  be  made 
by  the  committee  to  foster  this  interest  in  the  future,  and  several 
additions  to  the  club’s  already  excellent  equipment  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  would  shortly  be  made  from  the  handsome  balance  accruing 
from  the  exhibition.  The  treasurer’s  statement  was  also-  highly 
satisfactory,  and  showed  the  society  in  a  sound  financial  condition. 
The  following  officers  were  then  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  — 
President,  Mr.  H-  T.  Lilley,  M.A. ,;  vice-president,  Dr.  C.  H.  Newby, 
F.R.C.S.  ;  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  F.  S.  Hoyte ;  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
F.  J.  Mortimer;  assistant  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  F.  J.  Lawton;  hon. 
lantemist,  Mr.  E.  H.  Purvis;  council,  Messrs.  S..  0.  Black,  L.  J. 
Steele,  W.  M.  Cliffe,  G.  Stanford,  P.  R.  Denham,  and  A.  A.  Lawton. 


ISLE  OF  THANET  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  on  the  19th  inst.,  W.  B. 
Jones,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  After  the  usual  business,  Mr.  Frank 
Mia-11,  representing  the  Lumiere>  N.A.  Co-.,  gave  a  demonstration  of 
the  L.N.A.  process  of  colour  photography,  which  was  received  with 
great  pleasure  by  a  crowded  audience.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  with  acclamation. 


WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Before  a  large  audience  of  members  and  friends,  on  the  16th  instant, 
Messrs.  P.  G.  R.  Wright  and  E.  H.  Carpenter  gave  their  popular 
lecture  on  “One  Square  Mile  in  Holland,”  the  “square  mile”  being 
V olendam  and  its  surroundings.  The-  artistic  partnership  of  the  two 
workers  resulted  in  a  rich  crop  of  negatives,  and  from  a  selection  of 
these  Mr.  Carpenter  had  produced  lantern  -slide-s  of  admirable  quality, 
whilst  Mr.  Wright  was  responsible  for  the  lecture,  which  was  full 
of  local  colour,  and  most  entertaining.  The  lecture  was  divided  into 
two  parts — the  place  and  the  people.  The  picture  squene-  s  and  old- 
world  character  of  the  sleepy  village,  its  harbour,  crowded  with 
fishing  boats,  and  the  quaintnes-s  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  curious 
customers,  were  vividly  depicted,  and  made  one  wish  to  start  for 
Holland  at  once. 


WATFORD  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  above  club  has  just  been  formed,  and  a  very  successful  inaugural¬ 
meeting  was  held  at  its  headquarters,  the  Assembly  Room  of  the 
Lime  Tree  Temperance  Hotel,  High  Street,  Watford,  on  Thursday, 
the  22nd  January.  The  organisers  are  to  be  congratulated,  not  only 
on  securing  suitable  premises  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  but  on  already- 
having  a  very  strong  membership  of  enthusiastic  photographers.  The 
meeting  elected  an  influential  and  representative  committee,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  programme  for  the  season.  Lectures  and  demonstrations 
by  experts  will  be  held  at  the  club’s  headquarters  every  Thursday 
evening,  commencing  with  a  lecture  on  the  carbon  process  by  the 
Autotype  Company  on  Thursday,  29th  January.  At  every  weekly 
gathering,  however,  a  portion  of  the  evening  will  be  devoted  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  members’  work  and  of  any  difficulties  experienced,  a 
salient  feature  of  the  club  being  to  render  mutual  assistance.  Ladies 
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or  gentlemen  interested  in  photography  are  cordially  invited  to  apply 
for  further  particulars  to  the  honorary  secretary,  F.  Roberts,  Winslade, 
*Cassio  Road,  Watford. 


BRADFORD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bradford  Photographic  Society  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  January  21st,  Mr.  Alex.  Keighley,  F.R.P.S.,  presiding. 
In  the  course  of  his  opening  remarks,  Mr.  Keighley  tendered  his 
resignation  of  the  office  of  president,  which  he  had  held  for  fourteen 
of  the  fifteen  years  during  which  the  society  had  been  in  existence. 
In  consideration  of  his  past  services  to  the  society,  it  was  unanimously 
•decided  that  Mr.  Keighley  should  be  elected  an  honorary  life  vice- 
president.  Mr.  Ezra  Clough,  the  lion-  secretary  of  the  Yorkshire 
Photographic  Union,  was  elected  president,  and  the  other  officers  were 
elected  as  follows :  — Vice-presidents,  Messrs.  G.  A.  Bever,  Percy 
Lund,  C.  Muller,  Geo,  Thistlethwaite,  and  F.  Wordall;  committee, 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Forrest,  S.  Hampshire,  Dr.  Liebman,  Frank  Nicholson, 
A.  Robinson,  A.  E  Rogerson,  J.  Skirrow,  C.  P.  Tatham,  M.  Wilcook, 
and  Geo.  Wood;  lion,  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  C.  Ramshaw ;  hon.  lanternists, 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Womersley  and  C.  Pullan;  librarian,  Mr-  J.  H. 
Liebreich ;  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Harry  Akam.  A  satisfactory  balance- 
sheet  was  presented. 


BOWES  PARK  AND  DISTRICT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Monday,  the  19th  instant,  a  lecture  was  delivered  to  the  above 
society  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Beckett  on  “  Architectural  Detail,”  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides  taken  by  Mr-  Beckett  and  other  members  of  the 
i  South  London  Photographic  Society.  The  lecturer  described  the 
progress  made  in  architecture  from  the  Saxon  to  Victorian  period, 
ably  demonstrating  this  by  the  sequence  of  beautiful  slides  from 
photographs  of  many  of  the  cathedrals  and  churches  throughout  the 
country.  The  usefulness  and  fascination  in  this  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  members,  who  plied  Mr.  Beckett 
^  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  with  questions  as  to  the  best  means  of 
.photographing  interiors,  etc. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Beckett  for  his  lecture. 
It  was  announced  that  permanent  quarters  had  been  secured  for  the 
society  at  Unity  Hall,  Newnham  Road,  Wood  Green,  where  the  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  February  2nd,  when  the  Autotype  Company 
will  demonstrate  their  carbon  process.  It  is  hoped  all  members  will 
be  present. 


Messrs.  Aldis  Bros.,  13,  Old  Grange  Road,  Birmingham,  sends  us 
"the  latest  catalogue  of  their  lenses.  We  note  that  the  Aldis  lenses  are 
.  to  be  supplied  in  plain  Iris  mounts  during  the  coming  season. 

The  new  Artistic  Copyright  Society  has  been  formed  under  favour¬ 
able  auspices.  Academicians  are  president  and  vice-president,  and 
among  the  honorary  vice-presidents  and  general  committee  one  finds 

-  the  names  of  many  artists,  critics,  dealers,  connoisseurs,  and  publishers. 
The  Artistic  Copyright  Society  will  require  all  the  support  its  members 

-  can  give  so  that  it  may  remedy  the  evils  in  connection  with  the  rights 
.of  reproduction  in  artistic  work.  Compared  with  their  fellows  of  the 
literary  profession,  draughtsmen  have  little  power  in  asserting  a  claim 
to  the  ownership  of  the  rights  in  their  work  and  its  reproduction. 
And  some  publishers  do  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  this  lack  of 
legal  authority.  Of  late  there  have  been  several  flagrant  cases.  For 
instance,  certain, London  publishers  started  an  illustrated  paper,  and 
well  known  black  and  white  artists  were  asked  to  contribute  drawings 
at  a  small  rate  on  the  understanding  that,  if  the  venture  succeeded, 
the  terms  would  be  augmented.  The  journal  did. not  succeed  as  well  as 
was -anticipated,  and  after  a  time  the  artists  received  no  more  com¬ 
missions.  But  since  then  the  sketches  done  for  the  paper  have  been 
appearing  in  another  London  weekly,  which  is  the  property  of  the 
same  proprietors.  a  Of  course,  the  artists  have  not  received  a  farthing 
for  the  re-issue  of  their  work.  Cliches  are  also  -sold  to  block  agents, 
•who  distribute  them  among  the  provincial  newspapers.  Out  of  this 
•trade  the  illustrators  get  nothing.  Enormous  dividends  must  be  paid, 
and  moral  scruples  have  to  give  way  to  the  emergency.  If  the  society 
ds  able  to  deal  -successfully  with  such  cases  it  should  receive  the  thanks 
oand  support  of  all  artists. — “Morning  Post.” 


Correspondence. 

%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  rides  ofthepapn 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addre 
the  writers  are  given. 

*m*  We  do  not  under t alee  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 
correspondents. 


WHERE  ARE  WE  DRIFTING? 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen.— I  find  that  my  task  is  not  yet  completed,  and 
more  must  be  on  my  defence;  my  letter  of  last  w<vk  having  a 
too  late  for  insertion  has  caused  a  slight  delay,  which  I  r 
especially  as  Side  Light  has  forwarded  his  specimens  to  you  \v 
having  acquainted  me  with  his  intentions.  That  he  should  e: 
a  hope  of  my  competing  is  singular,  knowing  that  twice  I  kav 
tinctly  declined  to  do  so.  But  if  he  is  ambitious,  he  may  ■ 
the  challenge  I  made  in  a  previous  letter  to  Mr  Ralston  on 
conditions.  That  lie  fails  to  see  where  he  has  misivpr 
quite  to  be  expected,  although  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  him 
his  statement,  that  the  experience  gained  in  an  ordinary  room 
not  be  gained  by  years  of  studio  routine,  he  again  shows  how 
acquaintance  he  has  had  with  studio  work.  I  think,  on  the  con 
that  any  ordinary  skilled  operator  possessing  the  knowledge  of 
and  shade  which  is  requisite  for  good  studio  work  could  produce 
results  in  home  portraiture  at  his  first  try  than  Side  Light  wii 
three  years  of  experience. 

A  definition  of  top  and  side  light  seems  scarcely  needed,  but 
endeavour  to  be  explicit.  When  opposing  the  abandonment  of  top 
it  has  been  the  sky  light  cr  roof  of  studio  that  was  intended.  St 
speaking,  all  light  that  proceeds  from  any  point  above  the  he 
the  model  may  be  considered  as  top  light;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
window  I  have  conceded  that  moderately  good  work  may  be  prod 
but  as  stated  before,  the  area  of  light  is  too  small  from  ore 
windows,  and  where  the  area  is  sufficient,  as  in  Side  Light’s  s 
the  power  of  concentration  is  weakened  by  reason  of  the  top 
being  too  distant.  It  is  this  erroneous  idea  of  constructing  si 
with  a  side  light  only  that  I  am  combating.  The  single  slant, 
billing  as  it  does  both  top  light  and  side  light  in  one,  is  exc 
for  general  purposes  if  the  angle  lie  not'  too  great,  but  still  it 
perfect,  as  the  angle  of  glass  must  absorb  some  light  by  refractioi 
the  power  of  concentration  be  limited  by  the  unequal  height  ofi 
The  best  form  of  studio  is  one  having  both  sides  glazed  to  i  j 
two  or  three  feet  of  floor,  and  the  top  or  roof  (which  is  also  ;j 
from  end  to  end)  falling  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  fron 
end,  meeting  at  the  centre.  This  plan  gives  the  operator  more 
of  centralising  the  light  on  any  desired  point  than  is  afforded  b  | 
other  form  of  construction.  In  these  days  of  rampant  criticisi  \ 
Board  school  ignorance,  with  our  professional  status  threaten  ij 
the  continual  accession  to  our  ranks  of  inexperienced  work-  , 
dubbing  themselves  artists,  our  position  becomes  critical,  anti  i 
do  not  wish  to  sink  to  the  level  of  tinkers  and  tailors,  fete.,  it 
we  responded  to  the  advice  of  our  noble  Prince,  and  “  wake  up  ” 
it  is  too  late-  In  the  wet  plate  days  things  were  different ;  to 
decent  work  it  was  requisite  to  know  how  to  make  a  good  nega 

The  gummed  film,  also,  admitted  of  none  but  the  delicate 
pulation  of  an  artist,  and  our  professional  status  was  reco£ 
Now  all  is  changed.  Anyone  can  take  a  negative  good  enoi 
print  on  modern  P.O.P.  The  grand  carbon  and  beautiful  platii 
methods  are  used  by  the  comparative  few,  who  may  be  called 
graphers ;  bromide  paper,  though  originally  discarded  by  its  in 
as  being  so  inferior  to  carbon,  has  practically  usurped  the  pi 
its  betters ;  ingenious  chemists  are  continually  racking  their 
for  ways  of  improving  its  -suspicious  character,  and  everyth 
done  to  encourage  and  assist  the  ignorant  worker,  to  the  deti 
of  the  best  interests  of  our  art.  But  there  is  one  thing  these  gent 
appear  to  forget,  and  that  is  that  it  is  not  the  paper  or  plates 
make  a  good  photograph,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  light  and 
and  without  a  mastery  of  that  science  all  other  photographic 
ledge  is  worse  than  useless  to  the  portraitist.  I  say  again,  wc! 
more  art  and  less  chemistry. 
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s  a  fact  not  recognised  by  all  tbat  the  future  is  governed  by 
bSt  and  present,  and  this  reflection  should  teach  us  that  to  save 
•t  from  the  withering  influences  of  trade  interests  and  piratical 
roats  doing  business  under  false  pretences,  a  Guild  of  Art  Photo¬ 
ns  has  become  a  positive  necessity.  The  advantages  of  such  a 
would  be  incalculable  to  us,  and  the  interests  of  the  public 
be  equally  well  served-  Now,  everything  must  have  a  beginning, 
hat  is  to  prevent  us  making  the  first  step  in  this  direction  now 
;re?  If  one  hundred  gentlemen  will  send  me  their  cards,  enclosing 
for  reply,  I  will  draft  a  form  of  petition  to  our  Sovereign 
the  King,  which  shall  be  sent  to  them  for  their  signatures.  We 
hen  invoke  the  aid  of  the  P.P.A.  to  assist  us  in  its  presentation. 
;uild  once  established  by  Royal  Charter,  we  might  smile  at  the 
malice,  and  uncharitableness  of  our  enemies.  Yours,  etc., 

Michael  E.  Banger. 

House,  E.  Dereham,  Norfolk,  January  19th,  1903. 


To  the  Editors. 


itlemen, — It  seems  to  me  that  differences  of  opinion,  particularly 
art,  might  be  voiced  without  free  use  of  such  discourteous, 
ral  allusions  as  form  a  prominent  feature  of  Mr.  Banger’s  attack 
A.Y.K.  in  the  Journal  of  December  5th,  which  recently  came 
my  observation-  Obviously  Mr.  Banger  is  a  “professional,” 
eems  very  proud  of  the  difference  which  separates  him  from  the 
teur.”  For  this  reason,  and  for  this  reason  only,  I  wish  to 
ish  my  claim  to  the  title  “professional.”  My  apprenticeship  as 
itographer  began  when  I  was  a  mere  boy,  and  has  continued 
erruptedly  until  to-day.  While  I  am  still  a  few  years  on  the 
■  side  of  fifty,  yet  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  been  the  sole 
etor  of  my  photographic  establishment. 

-  essential  difference  between  the  amateur  and  the  professional 
,t  both  seek  approbation,  but  the  latter  endeavours  to  convert 
of  this  approbation  into-  the  coin  of  the  realm.  In  other  words, 
amateur  photography  “  is  a  thing  apart,”  it  is  the  professional’s 
Le  existence.”  That,  in  itself,  does  not  make  professional  work 
5tter  than  the  other.  Oftentimes  the  struggle  to  meet  a  client’s 
of  cost  is  an  unfavourable  influence  against  best  results, 
ay  studio,  one  of  the  most  valuable  items  of  equipment  is  a  scrap 
This  contains  half-tone  reproductions,  carefully  classified^ 
as  to  author  or  as'  to  subject,  of  paintings  and  photographs. 

•  number  hundreds,  and  are  clipped  from  illustrated  periodicals 
nil  parts  of  the  world.  Every  good  thing  in  portraiture  finds 
\y  into  this  book.  Would  it  not  be  supremely  ridiculous,  when 
:  mg  these  pictures,  as  I  often  do,  to  arrive  at  a  valuation  of 
r  rtistic  worth  by  first  inquiring :  “Was  the  maker  of  the  photo- 
»  willing  to  sell  his  creation  at  ten  shillings  the  dozen,  or  did 
i: sent  them  to  friends?  ” 

ive  never  met  A-V.K.,  but  I  have  seen  specimens  of  his  photo- 
)  i  work  They  bear  every  evidence  of  studious  care  and  a  very 
i  r  knowledge  of  both  the  technical  and  art  elements  which  enter 
ood  portraiture  by  photography.  Aside  from  work  of  this 
i  ,  other  convincing  evidences  have  come  under  my  notice  of  his 
r  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  artistic  merit  of  photographic 
1  tions.' 


ciume  that  A.Y.K.  is  an  amateur.  It  is  my  conviction,  and  the 
eent  of  it  has  already  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal, 

-  re  most  telling  movements  into  the  dominion  of  art  by  photo- 
i!  have  been  led  by  amateurs.  This  is  because  the  amateur  is 
uler  restrictions,  as  is  the  professional,  as  to  time,  place,  subject, 
o  heric  conditions,  or  money  considerations.  Naturally,  there 
ii  be  more  art  in  his  work  than  that  of  the  professional,  the 
its  of  the  two  men  being  equal.  Now,  to  my  understanding, 
the  essential  point  of  A.Y.K-’s  “effusion.”  He  carries  this 
mewhat  further,  contending  that  the  artist  of  the  future,  in 
xraphy,  will  be  one  that  gives  sittings  only  “when  the  spirit 
and  that  his  daily  life  should  be  in  surroundings  which 
the  art  sense.  While  I  might  not  go  so  far  as  this,  yet  the 
mong  some  of  my  more  intimate  professional  friends,  and  on 
a  part,  is  in  this  direction.  In  former  years  we  would  boast 
umber  of  sittings  made  daily — anywhere  from  thirty  to  seventy, 
we,  practically,  select  our  subjects,  reducing  our  daily  average 
or  five  sittings.  Instead  of  making  cabinets  at  the  equivalent 
n<  guinea  the  dozen,  we  often  receive  twenty  guineas  for  a  single 


direct  (not  enlarged)  photograph.  Yery  few  are  made  lower  than  five 
guineas  the  dozen  This  is  the  practical,  professional,  business  result 
of  a  movement  in  the  direction  which  A.V.K.  indicates.  As  to  the 
art  merits  others  shall  judge- 

The  statement  that  the  amateur  would  be  lost  in  the  studio  of  the 
professional  is  of  no  consequence.  Kippling  could  hardly  become  a 
successful  editor  of  a  great  daily,  but  that  fact  would  not  make  him 
less  the  artist,  nor  render  him  less  fit  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
artistry  of  other  writers.  There  js  another  phase  which  suggests 
itself  in  this  reference  to  Kipling.  His  work,  when  he  writes  for  the 
joy  of  it  (just  as  the  amateur  makes  pictures)  is  incomparably  superior 
to  that  which  he  does  for  a  literary  syndicate,  grinding  out  so  much 
copy  per  day  (just  as  many  photo-factors  grind  out  cabinets). 

It  is  surprising  to  me  that  because  he  pleads  for  more  extensive 
knowledge  generally,  and  more  exact  knowledge  along  lines  bearing 
upon  the  life  work  of  the  photographer,  this  should  be  another  basis 
for  harsh  attack  on  A.Y.K.  In  this  country,  no  convention  of  photo¬ 
graphers,  either  national  or  state,  is  considered  complete  unless  a 
large  part  of  each  day’s  session  is  given  up  to  addresses  by  artists 
upon  the  art  element  which  should  be  in  evidence  in  photographic 
portraiture.  Frequently  as  many  as  three  different  lecturers  are 
engaged  to  give  educational  addresses  on  purely  art  subjects.  This 
demonstrates  that  the  photographers  of  this  country  recognise  the 
necessity  for  art  knowledge,  and  admit  their  deficiency  in  this  regard. 
It  is  past  understanding  how  the  desire  for  greater  knowledge  should 
influence  a  man’s  work  unfavourably.  No  man,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
more  to  be  envied  than  he  who  by  heredity,  environment,  and  educa¬ 
tional  and  other  advantages  has  every  opportunity  to  cultivate  to 
the  fullest  the  artistic  tendencies  striving  within  him  for  expression- 
I  think  A.Y.K.  gives;  evidence  in  an  eminent  degree  of  having  had 
both  natural  and  acquired  advantages,  and  of  having  made  excellent 
use  of  them.  I  feel  that  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  pass  in  judgment 
upon  matters  relating  to  the  art  side  of  photography,  and  that  his 
opinions  are  worthy  of  respectful  consideration.  Sneers  and  invectives 
are  not  fitting,  any  more  than  they  are  convincing,  argument,  in  reply 
to  A.V.K. 

I  trust  that  this  attack,  as  unmerited  as  it  is  unkind,  will  not  cause 
him  to  cease  his  pleadings  for  higher  ideals  in  photographic  portraiture. 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Banger  voices  the  opinion  of  but  few  camera  workers, 
but  that  among  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  professional  and  amateur, 
the  many  deplore  the  attack  upon  him,  and  will  bo  glad  to  assure 
A.Y.K-  of  their  sympathy,  appreciation  and  support  as  does — Yours 
cordially, 

J.  C.  Strauss, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  10th,  1903. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  invited  Mr.  Banger  to  send  some  of  his  “  sky¬ 
light  ”  work  to  compare  with  my  “  side  light  ”  productions.  He 
appears  to  be  incapable,  or  unwilling  to  do  so. 

The  photos  I  sent  you  were  not  specially  picked,  but  I  ventured 
to  think  would  have  stood  the  test  against  his,  which  was  all  they  were 
meant  to  do.  If,  however,  you  think  his  friend’s  picture  (which  appears 
to  be  a  sort  of  “  one  ewe  lamb  ”)  should  be  accepted  for  comparison, 
I  won’t  object,  though  it  is  not  exactly  playing  the  game. — I  am, 
gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

Wm.  Ralston. 

259,  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow,  January  23rd,  1903. 

[This  correspondence  must  now  terminate.  With  regard  to  the 
prints  submitted  to  us,  that  sent  by  Mr.  Banger  may  possibly  possess 
the  remarkable  merits  which  he  last  week  ascribed  to  it,  but  we  confess 
our  inability  to  perceive  them.  It  appeals  to  us  as  a  pleasing,  but 
ordinary  specimen  of  studio  work.  The  lighting  calls  for  no  special 
remark,  and  the  “tenderness  of  the  flesh”  appears  to  us  to  be  due 
to  retouching.  We  fear  that  the  extravagant  eulogium  passed  by  Mr. 
Banger  on  this  print  owes  something  to  the  imagination.  An 
interesting  series  comes  from  “  Sidelight,”  who  appears  to  be  a  very 
skilful  worker;  his  sidelight  effects  are  good,  and  on  the  whole  we 
should  say  that  “  Sidelight  ”  knows  what  he  is  writing  about.  The 
third  selection  comes  from  Mr.  Ralston,  and  are  excellent  examples 
of  sidelight  effects.  One,  a  group  of  eight  persons,  is  a  first-rate 
example  of  even  lighting.  The  correspondence  has  not,  we  fear,  been 
a  very  profitable  one,  except  perhaps  as  in  so  far  as  it  shows  that 
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-a  wide  diversity  of  views  prevails  with  regard  to  the  best  form  of 
studio.  Of  the  scores  of  portraits  of  ourselves  which  we  possess,  the 
one  that  has  commanded  not  the  least  appreciation  was  taken  years 
ago  by  sidelight  illumination  in  ail  ordinary  room. — Eds.,  B.J.P.] 


HOW  TO  DEVELOP  FAINTLY  PRINTS  UPON  GELATINO- 
CHLORIDE  PAPERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Since  my  article  bearing  the  above  title  was  published 
in  the  “British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac”  for  1903,  pp.  738 
to  744,  I  have  discovered  an  unsuspected  cause  of  stained  prints,  and 
ais  a  description  of  its  cause,  and  cure,  should  be  useful  to  many  of 
your  readers,  details  are  given  below.  The  cause  is,  when  the  wash 
waters  are  unusually  alkaline,  some  of  the  acid  contained  in  the 
developer  is  neutralised  when  the  wet  prints  are  immersed  in  it,  and 
this  prevents  the  developer  from  working  as  clean  as  it  should  do. 
But  by  making  the  concentrated  developer  more  acid,  the  foregoing 
is  counteracted,  and  the  prints  will  not  be  stained  at  all ;  so  whenever 
.the  prints  get  stained,  it  generally  indicates  that  the  developer  is  not 
.acid  enough  to  suit  the  conditions  under  which  the  photographer  is 
working.  So  when  the  print-s  get  stained,  the  quantity  of  the  acid 
.should  be  increased  when  an  acid  developer  is  used,  and  the  quantity 
of  the  bromide  of  potassium  must  be  increased  when  an  alkaline 
‘developer  is  employed.  Some  papers  may  require  more  acid,  or 
bromide  (as  the  case  may  be),  to  be  added  to  the  developer  than 
others  do.  In  fact,  the  great  secret  of  the  successful  and  clean 
.development  of  P.O.P.  appears  to  me  to  be  tliis:  an  acid  developer 
must  be  freely  acid,  and  an  alkaline  developer  must  be  well  restrained 
with  bromide  of  potassium,  or  other  restrainer.  As  a  rule,  prints 
developed  with  an  acid  developer  are  of  a  red  colour  during  and 
.after  development,  it  is  therefore  very  easy  to  see  when  the  develop- 
.xnent  has  been  carried  far  enough,  and  they  also  tone  well.  The 
development  is  stopped  instantly  by  placing  the  prints  in  a  “stop 
bath  ”  as  soon  as  the  print  shows  as  much  detail  and  density  (or 
slightly  less  density)  as  a  printed-out  print  on  the  same  make  cf 
paper  should  do,  in  order  to  give  good  results  when  finished. 
Generally  speaking,  I  find  that  when  an  alkaline  developer  is  em¬ 
ployed,  it  is  usually  much  more  difficult  to  see  (or  judge)  when  the 
development  should  be  stopped,  because  the  image  is  more  or  less 
yellow  in  colour,  and  the  whole  picture  looks  flat,  and  is  not  so 
round,  and  dense,  in  appearance  (when  it  is  developed  to  the  right 
point)  as  when  an  acid  developer  is  used.  I  therefore  prefer  an  acid 
developer.  I  have  only  used  hydrokinone  and  ortol  successfully  at 
present,  but  believe  that  any  other  developing  agents  could  be 
-employed  for  the  purpose,  if  the  hints  given  above  and  below  are 
acted  upon.  I  have  also  found  it  more  convenient  to  make  a  separate 
.■stock  solution  of  gum  arabic,  and  to  acidify  it,  instead  of  adding  it 
'(the  gum)  to  the  concentrated  developer,  as  given  in  the  above  article. 
The  two  stock  solutions  necessary  are  given  below :  — 

No-  1. — Concentrated  Acid  Gum  Arabic  Solution. 


Distilled  water  (hot)  .  4  ounces 

Gum  arabic  (powdered)  .  2  ounces 

Metabisulphite  of  potash  .  30  grains 


When  all  the  gum  is  dissolved,  which  is  best  done  in  an  enamelled 
iron  cup  or  mug,  keep  hot  over  an  oil  stove,  stirring  the  contents 
with  a  glass  rod  all  the  time-  When  the  solution  is  quite  cold, 
.-dissolve  the  metabisulphite  of  potash  in  it,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

No.  2. — Concentrated  Acid  Ortol  Developer. 


Distilled  water  (cold)  .  6  ounces. 

Metabisulphite  of  potash  .  60  grains 

Ortol  (Hauff’s)  .  90  grains 

Dissolve  in  the  order  stated. 

/”The  developer  for  general  use  stands  thus :  — 

Chloride  of  silver  water .  6  ounces 

No.  1  (gum  solution)  .  1  to  2  drachms 

No.  2  (ortol  solution)  .  1  to  2  drachms 


I  may  add  that  faintly  printed  prints  on  some  makes  of  gelatino- 
cliloride  papers  (when  they  are  rich  enough  in  chloride  of  silver),  and 
when  they  are  quite  fresh,  can  be  developed  in  the  following  developer, 
without  any  previous  washing,  acid  bath,  or  chloride  of  silver  water  :  — 


Distilled  water . . .  6  ounces 

No.  1  (gum  solution)  .  2  drachms 

No-  2  {ortol  solution)  . .  1  drachm 


,  -  -  ■ 


The  above  will  develop  at  least  six  half-plate  prints  Develop 
is  complete  in  from  three  to  six  minutes,  after  which  they  mu 
placed  in  the  following  “  stop  bath  ”  for  ten  minutes  :  — 

No  3. 


Distilled  water  .  10  ounces 

Chloride  of  sodium  .  1  ounce 


Then  well  wash,  tone,  etc.,  as  usual.  .Solutions  Nos.  1,  2.  a 
should  keep  in  good  working  order  for  several  months  l'u 
working  instructions  and  formula  will  lie  found  in  tin  article 
tioned  above. 

Trusting  that  you  will  be  able  to  find  space  in  an  early 
the  B  J.  P.  for  the  above, — I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  truly. 

J.  T.  Hack 

8,  Cherry  Orchai^l  Lane,  Eastwood,  Roehfonl,  Ess.x, 

January  20th,  1903. 

PS. — Develop  by  candle  or  paraffin  lamp  l  ght  only,  or  figg. 
stained  prints  will  be  the  result. 


THE  TEB  COMPETITION 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  phot ogr 
societies  to  know  that  in  reference  to  our  “  Teb  ”  photo  Chri- 
card  competition,  we  should  be  most  happy  to  lend  the  wii 
prints,  which  are  in  albums,  for  them  to  inspect,  at  any  of 
meetings,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  know  if  you  would  give  put 
to  this  intimation  on  our  part. — Yours  faithfully, 

Chas.  Tyler  and  England  Hr 
79,  Copenhagen  Street,  Caledonian  Road, 

King's  Cross,  London,  N., 

January  21st,  1903. 


COLLODION  EMULSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — I  noticed  a  query  in  the  correspondence  colun 
your  esteemed  journal,  referring  to  the  speed  of  collodion  emu 
the  answer  to  which  states  that  collodion  emulsion  is  slower 
gelatine  dry  plates.  I  suppose  you  refer  to  collodion  emulsion  wi 
the  addition  of  “  colour  sensitisers,”  as  used  for  transparency 
lantern  slide  work,  but  the  question  seems  to  indicate  emulsion  su 
for  process  work,  where  high  speed  is  required.  It  will  1 
interest  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  collodion  enn 
can  be  quite  as  sensitive  as  some  of  the  speediest  dry  plat- 
the  market. 

The  addition  of  certain  aniline  dyes — for  instance,  those  o 
“Rosaniline”  order,  of  Toddessine  and  Rose  Bengal,  of  Diaz- 
dyes — increase  the  speed  of  ordinary  collodion  emulsion  from 
Wynne  to  f/45.  After  a  treatment  with  a  very  weak  nitrate  cf 
bath,  we  obtain  a  speed  No.  of  f/111,  and  even  higher  numb- 
be  reached. 

I  have  pleasure  in  enclosing  a  few  comparative  speed  and 
tests  with  Chapmann  Jones’  sensitometer  at  Penrose’s  Expert  I 
Laboratory,  and  if  these  tests  verify  my  statements,  I  shall  b 
if  Mr.  Editor  will  comment  upon  them.— I  am,  yours,  etc., 

Henry  0.  Iyli 

Experimental  and  Collodion  Emulsion  Laboratory, 

109,  Farringdon  Road,  London,  E.C. 

[We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Klein  for  his  interesting  letter,  1 
wa£  unavoidably  held  over  for  some  weeks.  The  prints  sent  j 
bear  out  the  claim  made  for  the  collodion  emulsion  referred  to,  ' 
gives  a  very  high  reading  of  sensitiveness  indeed. — Eds.,  B.J.P. 


COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Experimenters  in  the  above  direction  may  be  gl 
know  that  the  single  transfer  paper,  sold  by  manufacturers  of  mat 
for  carbon  work,  answers  quite  well  for  colour  work. — Yours  sine 

A.  PtJilPHE 

44,  Farm  Road,  Birmingham. 


mary  30,  1903.] 
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THE  SOUTH  LONDON  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

emen,— One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  coming  exhibition 
South  London  Photographic  Society  will  be  a  large  exhibit 
;rate  the  useful  combination  of  cycling  and  photography,  par- 
T  the  display  of  cameras  and  accessories  specially  adapted 
ying  upon  the  cycle. 

LI  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  kindly  insert  this  letter,  which 
nvitation  to  all  firms  who  manufacture  such  specialities  to 
licate  with  me,  giving  particulars  of  their  goods. — Yours  truly, 

Chas.  W.  Walker. 

latham  Grove,  East  Dulwich,  London,  S.E., 

January  27th,  1903. 


suKrs  to  Correspondents. 

matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  includ 
ueriest  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  Britisb 
nal  OF  Photography,  24,  Wellington- Street,  Strand ,  London. 

’  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

respondents  are  informed  that  roe  cannot  undertake  to  answe- 
mications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  nnle* 
mes  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

munications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  busines> 

:  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co, 
ellington-street ,  Strand ,  London ,  W.C. 

- ♦ - 

:  raphs  Registered 

ss,  92,  High  Street,  Southwold,  Suffolk.  Photograph  of  figure  known  ns 
i  Smite  the  Clock." 

r,  25,  The  Pavement,  Clapham  Common,  S.W.  Photograph  of  Lansclowne 
a.  Cripples'  Christmas  Tree. 

oomfleld,  Wedgwood  Studio,  Alsager,  Stoke-on-Trent.  Photograph  of 
m  in  costume  representing  “  Little  Bo  Peep.  ” 

5  idhead,  5,  Malvern  Villas,  West  End,  Aldershot.  Photograph  of  ivater 
n  drawing  of  design  for  2nd  D.  G. 

e  an,  12,  Charlemont  Row,  Dublin.  Photograph  of  W.  Synnott. 


it  Registered  : — 

e  East  Street,  Chertsey,  Surrey.  Painting ,  descriptive  of  the  second  degree 
r  masonry. 

e  sis. — Received. 

-  Thanks  for  your  communication.  We  are  closing  the  corre- 
ondenoe  this  week. 

dards. — The  second  negative  not  only  belongs  to  B,  but  he 
<  rid  copyright  it  and  use  it  as  he  thinks  fit 
L.  Tones  (Welshpool). — Your  information  is  correct;  we  would 
:  ggest  that  in  future  years  you  place  an  order  with  our 
j'blishers. 

.  (Yarna). — We  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  shortly  report- 
i  r  on  the  instrument  after  a  practical  trial.  So  far  we  have 
it  handled  it 


BIvce. — As  your  queries  in  no  way  lelate  to  photography,  they 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  answers  in  this  column.  Most 
the  receipt  books  give  the  information  you  desire,  and  we 
ist  refer  you  to  them. 

May,  of  the  Art  Studio,  Bakewell,  enquires  for  the  address 
a  recent  querist,  Mr.  J.  Kinsley. — In  reply :  We  do  not 
?p  the  addresses  of  correspondents.  Perhaps  Mr.  Kinsley 
1  write  Mr.  May  direct. 

— You  do  not  state  the  subjects  of  the  negatives.  If  they 
a  i  good  views,  or  portraits  of  celebrities,  some  of  the  large 
p  dishing  houses  might  purchase  them.  If  they  are  ordinary 
5  Traits  they  are  worthless,  and  as  glass  they  are  practically 
ueless. 


ondenser. — T.  W.  G.  says  :  “  I  want  to  enlarge  from  whole 
pte  negatives.  Will  lOin.  condenser  be  large  enough,  or  shall 
pquire  llin.  ?  ” — In  reply  :  A  lOin.  condenser  will  not  evenly 


illuminate  a  whole  plate  negative.  One  of  llin.  in  diameter  is 
necessary. 

G.  Hawkins. — Such  prints  may  be  considered  reasonably  permanent, 

as  the  phrase  is  understood.  We  have  some  in  our  possession 
nearly  twenty  years  old  that  are  quite  good.  Provided  they 
are  thoroughly  fixed,  washing  for  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour 
should  suffice. 

H.  R.  B. — It  is  quite  against  our  rule  to  express  any  opinion  whatever 

on  the  respective  merits  cf  different  makers  apparatus.  All 
those  enumerated  are  good.  We  should  advise  you  to  obtain 
prospectuses  from  the  various  makers,  and  then  decide  on  that 
which  you  consider  will  suit  your  requirements  best. 

Flashlight. — Probably  the  larger  form  of  the  Todd-Forret  lamp 
would  suit  your  purpose.  It  is  obtainable  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Baird, 
Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh.  There  is  no  danger  with  any 
system  if  it  is  intelligently  used.  With  the  one  we  mention, 
we  have  ourselves  been  photographed  several  times. 

The  Hewitt  Mercury  Vapour  Lamp. — W.  Stratford  and  Co. 
write :  “  Referring  to  your  article  on  ‘  A  New  Lamp  ’  in  your 
issue  of  23rd  inst. ,  can  you  inform  us  whether  this  lamp  is  now 
on  the  market,  and  if  so,  where  it  is  procurable?” — In  reply: 
Address,  The  Westinghous©  Co.,  2,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand, 
W.C. 

Stereo  Plates.— Turkish  Shop  (Aden)  writes:  “Please  let  us  know 
if  any  dealer  stocks  ‘Continental’  stereo-size  plates,  viz., 
9  by  18  cm.” — In  reply  :  Many  of  the  London  dealers  keep  con¬ 
tinental  sizes  of  plates  in  stock,  or  any  of  them  would  procure 
them  for  you  from  the  makers,  if  you  let  them  know  which 
brand  you  prefer. 

Water  Colours. — J.  S.  W.  asks  :  “  Can  you  kindly  tell  me  the  best 
colours  to  use  for  miniature  painting  on  ivory,  and  where  they 
can  be  procured,  as  the  ordinary  water  colours  fade  so  very 
quickly?  ” — In  reply  :  Ordinary  water  colours  are  what  are  used. 
If  they  are  obtained  from  any  of  the  best  makers,  they  will 
not  fade  as  you  say. 

Cold  Residue.— Hypo  says :  “  I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
let  me  know  the  best  means  to-  employ  to  recover  gold  residue 
from  old  borax  toning  bath.” — In  reply :  The  gold  may  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  with  a  solution  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron.  It  is  well 
to  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to-  the  iron  solution  before 
adding  it  to  the  bath. 

Residues. — J.  E.  H.  asks  :  “  Could  you  tell  me  if  the  manufacturers 
of  P.O.P.  paper  will  buy  old  silver  prints  that  have  not  been 
toned,  for  the  sake  of  the  silver  that  is  in  them?” — In  reply: 
They  certainly  will  not.  A  refiner  would  recover  the  silver 
for  you,  but  unless  you  have  a  very  large  number  of  prints 
for  him  to  deal  with,  it  would  not  be  worth  the  cost. 

Book  on  Lighting. — Clifton  writes  :  “  Quite  recently  you  mentioned 
in  your  correspondence  a  book  on  lighting,  namely,  ‘Artistic 
Lighting,’  by  Inglis.  I  have  tried  through  a  local  bookseller 
to  obtain  it,  but  failed.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me 
the  name  of  the  publisher?  ” — In  reply  :  Any  photographic  dealer 
will  procure  the  book  for  you,  or  it  may  be  had  from  Dawbarn 
and  Ward,  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C. 

Copyright. — Dublin  writes:  “I  photographed  a  gentleman,  whose 
photo  I  copyrighted.  The  gentleman  ordered  some  copies  a 
few  weeks  afterwards.  The  photo  has  been  published  in  a 
weekly  paper  without  my  permission.  Can  I  recover  damages 
from  the  paper  ?  ” — In  reply  :  Yes,  you  can,  if  the  copyright 
is  yours.  But  if  the  gentleman  paid  you  for  taking  the  portrait 
it  is  not  yours,  and  anyone  can  reproduce  it. 

Faded  Prints. — R.  What  asks:  “Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the 
intensifying  of  collodion  and  gelatine  prints?  There  is  very 
little  of  the  outline  of  one  left.  They  are  only  a  little  yellowed 
by  age.” — In  reply:  There  is  no  successful  method  of  restoring 
faded  prints.  The  yellowness,  when  the  prints  have  been  toned 
with  gold,  may  be  removed  by  treating  them  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  But  that  will  not  restore 
any  lost  detail. 

Bookkeeping. — Booker  says:  “I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you 
would  inform  me  what  are  the  best  books  (if  any)  I  could  get 
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for  photographers’  bookkeeping,  the  system  I  now  have  being 
unsatisfactory.  If  you  could  give  me  any  idea  I  shall  feel  greatly 
indebted.” — In  reply:  Most  photographers  have  their  own  sys¬ 
tem  of  bookkeeping  to  suit  their  businesses.  Many  years  ago 
a  set  of  books  for  photographers  was  published,  but,  so  far  as 
we  know,  none  are  published  now. 

Lens  Query. — J.  Perkin  asks:  “Could  you  enlighten  me  in  any 
way  as  to  a  good  lens  for  portraiture  in  a  studio  ?  I  have  a 
whole  plate  rectilinear  lens  with  a  13 focus,  which  I  use 
when  taking  cabinet  portraits,  working  at  f/8.  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  it  will  answer  for  studio  work.” — In  reply: 
The  lens  will  answer,  but  it  wid  be  slow  as  compared  with 
a  portrait  lens.  When  the  light  is  bad,  you  will  find  it  incon¬ 
venient  in  taking  portraits  of  children,  etc. 

Portable  Buildings. — Building  writes :  “  Some  three  months  ago 
you  had  a  notice  in  the  Journal  of  a  firm  who  were  making 
portable  buildings  suitable  for  studios,  and  also  stating  they  had 
a  sample  building  erected  at  the  back  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  I  was  not  in  London  at  the  time,  and  did  not  see 
it.  I  now  want  a  portable  building,  but  cannot  remember  the 
name  and  address  of  firm.” — In  reply:  The  address  required  is 
Messrs.  Farquharson,  85,  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Copyright  Query. — Anxious  writes:  “If  you  could  answer  me  the 
followings  I  shall  be  much  obliged,  viz.  :  After  a  photograph  is 
made  copyright,  can  I  take  proceedings  against  anyone  making 
use  whatsoever  of  my  photo,  supposing  copies  are  sold  or  enlarge¬ 
ments  made  from  a  negative  made  from  my  photo  before  it  was 
made  copyright?  Also,  any  photos,  enlargements,  etc.,  made 
before  copyright,  can  they  be  sold  afterwards?  Hoping  you 
will  oblige.” — In  reply:  Registration  does  not  cover  prints 
issued  before  the  registration  was  effected. 

Gelatine  Mountant. — Edgar  Rooke  writes  :  “  In  last  week’s  B.  J. 
you  advise  ‘  C.  Munro’  to  use  ‘Nelson’s  No.  2  soluble’  gelatine 
for  mounting.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in  your  answers  how  to 
mix  it  for  mounting  C.C.  matte?  Will  it  keep,  or  must  I  mix 
it  afresh  each  time  when  required?” — In  reply:  Soak  the  gela¬ 
tine  in  cold  water  for  a  couple  of  hours,  then  dissolve  with  the 
aid  of  heat.  A  good  proportion  is  five  ounces  of  the  gelatine 
to  a  pint  of  water.  It  will  keep  good  for  a  week  or  two  if  a 
few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves  be  added  as  an  antiseptic. 

Canvasser’s  Books. — F.  J.  Wright  says:  “I  shall  te  glad  if  you 
could  give  me  the  composition  of  the  coupon  books  usually 
carried  by  canvassers  for  photos  and  paintings,  or  if  you  can 
tell  of  any  firm  who  make  a  speciality  of  this  class  of  printing.” 
— In  reply :  We  presume  that  each  photographer  has  his  own 
special  form  of  coupon,  setting  forth  the  terms  under  which  the 
portraits  are  taken.  Surely  you  are  able  to  compile  your  terms. 
Any  printer  will  get  the  books  up  for  you.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  there  is  no  one  who  makes  a  speciality  of  “  coupon  books.” 

A  Question  of  Copyright. — Copyright  asks:  “Should  I  be  doing 
wrong  in  copying  for  a  customer  some  photos  that  are  marked 
copyright,  which  were  published,  I  should  say,  at  least  thirty 
years  ago,  most  probahlv  longer.  I  should  think  you  will 
remember  them,  ‘Mrs.  Caudle’s  Curtain  Lectures.’  The  cus¬ 
tomer  says  he  has  had  them  in  his  possession  forty  years.” — - 
In  reply :  If  the  pictures  are  copyright,  you  would  certainly 
be  doing  wrong  in  copying  them.  We  do  not  know  if  they  are 
copyright  or  not.  The  only  way  of  ascertaining  that  is  at 
Stationers’  Hall. 

Flash  Light. — T.  J.  asks:  “Would  you  kindly  favour  me  with  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  the  most  suitable  apparatus  for  producing  flash¬ 
light  groups  in  a  ball  room?  (1)  Lens  ;  (2)  illuminant ;  (3)  plate. 
Price  being  a  consideration.  Any  further  particulars  will  be 
gratefully  received.” — In  repl^ :  Better  consult  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  different  makers  in  the  "Almanac.”  (1)  A  lens  of 
the  R.R.,  or  anastigmatic,  type  that  covers  the  plate,  with  a 
large  aperture.  (2)  Magnesium  or  aluminium  powder.  (3)  Any 
rapid  plate,  but  it  should  be  backed. 


Books  Wanted. — Studio  Inquirer  asks :  “  (1)  Wliat  is  th  , 
— if  any — to  be  obtained  on  the  subject  of  working  up 
and  white  enlargements  ?  I  find  books  published  on  irarly'j 
subject  but  the  above.  (2)  I  am  intending  to  have  my  ij 
enlarged,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  of  any  firm  that  L 
a  speciality  of  studio  construction,  or  would  you  com- 
ordinary  builder  and  give  him  my  idt-as?  Some  such  firm 
to  advertise  in  the  Journal,  but  have  seen  none  fur 
long  time.  (3)  Being  a  member  of  the  ‘  l’oly,’  would  you  < 
Mr.  Farmer?  He  would  perhaps  give  me  the  name  of  some 
— In  reply:  (1)  “The  Art  of  R  touching  Negatives,  and  1  | 
ing  and  Colouring  Photographs,”  by  Robert  Johmon.  (  j 
should  advise  you  to  consult  a  local  builder.  (3)  Proba 
would. 

Infringement  of  Copyright. — Adviser  says:  “Having  purl 
some  views  from  a  publishing  trade  firm,  had  an  occas 
reduce  some  of  same  for  a  customer  It  has  now  come 
knowledge  of  the  firm;  they  threaten  legal  prodeedin  i 
damages  for  infringing  and  pirating.  Being  under  the  i  i 
sion  that  all  photographs  should  be  stamped  (if  copyri 
registered)  as  such,  I  have  enclosed  one  of  the  firms  priii 
a  copy  of  same  for  your  inspection.  Can  they  sue?  as  h< 

I  to  know  if  it  is  a  copyright  or  registered  print,  as  tl 
no  stamp  on  it  to  that  effect?” — In  reply  :  You  have,  uii 
edly,  rendered  yourself  liable  for  damages  for  infringii 
copyright.  There  is  no  necessity  for  copyright  pictures 
marked,  or  stamped  “  Copyright.”  Anyone  who  copies  a  ] 
does  it  at  his  own  risk,  therefore  he  should  ascertain  befo 
whether  the  work  is  copyright  or  not.  If  he  does  not,  h> 
the  risk. 

Improved  Printing  Frame. — Patent  writes  :  “I  have  had  pa 
in  this  country,  also  U.S.  America,  which  I  have  also  obta 
combined  printing  and  vignetting  photo  frame,  which  c 
of  an  arrangement  for  holding  vignetting  card  perfectly 
all  round,  and  which  allows  of  any  adjusting  all  roun< 
an  arrangement  at  back  for  stopping  the  paper  from  s 
when  being  examined.  I  have  thoroughly  tested  it,  an 
it  for  some  time,  and  find  it  in  every  way  successful.  V 
to  sell  it,  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  could  give  me  nan 
addresses  of  any  likely  manufacturers,  as  I  do  not  know  < 
either  in  England  or  America.  Any  information  woul 
much  oblige.” — In  reply  :  We  should  advise  you  to  j 
samples  of  the  frames  to  some  of  the  large  dealers,  1. 
England  and  in  America.  If  they  think  favourably  of 
they  will,  no  doubt,  take  them  up  and  get  them  made, 
are  unable  to  supply  them  yourself. 


We  have  received  an  advance  impression  of  the  cover  of  tbc 
London  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  Catalogue,  which  is 
lished  with  a  pleasing  pictorial  design. 


%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  receive < 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  insert 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied  as  to  what  app 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

lie  Perth  At  the  council  meeting  of  the  Photo- 

c  invention.  graphic  Convention  of  the  United 
1  ngdom,  held  on  Monday  week,  it  was  stated  that  the 
£  ogramm©  of  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Perth  next  July 
i  practically  complete.  It  includes  a  conversazione  and 
meption  by  the  Lord  Provost;  several  attractive  ex- 
crsions;  papers  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Tulloch  (Dundee),  Dr. 
(istav  Mann  (Oxford),  and  Mr.  William  Agate  (Paisley); 
garden  party  by  Sir  Robert  Pullar  (the  president  elect) 
id  Lady  Pullar;  the  annual  dinner,  an  exhibition  of 
i  paratus  and  pictures,  and  an  exhibition  of  unframed 
futures  taken  at  previous  meetings.  During  Convention 
a  :ek  there  is  also  every  probability  of  an  exhibition  of 
jofessional  work  being  held  by  members  of  the  Pro- 
iisional  Photographers’  Association.  A  very  influential 
iception  committee  has  been  formed  and  every  facility 
a  11  be  offered  for  taking  photographs  on  the  many  beauti— 
fl  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth.  Thanks  to  the 
i  hiring  energy  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  the  Convention  funds  are 
i  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  there  being  a  balance  in 
l  nd  of  £41  odd,  irrespective  of  £300  invested. 

*  *  * 

1»e  Reduction  Various  methods  have  been  suggested 
c  Contrast.  from  time  to  time  for  reducing  the  con- 
irsts  of  harsh  negatives,  such  as  the  production  of  a 
Jint  positive  and  binding  this  on  the  back  of  the  negative, 


or  the  use  of  the  powder  process,  and  thus  producing  on 
the  back  of  the  negative  a  more  or  less  faint  positive. 
Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  ammonium  persulphate 
has  been  used  for  the  same  purpose,  as  this  has  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  high  lights  in  preference  to  the  shadows. 
In  1881,  we  think,  Eder  suggested  the  conversion  of  the 
image  into  silver  chloride  and  re>-developing  till  the 
shadows  and  half-tones  were*  reduced  and  not  the  high 
lights  right  through  to  the  glass,  and  then  fixing.  This 
is  an  extremely  valuable  method,  but  one  which  requires 
some  experience  to  carry  successfully  to  just  the  right 
point.  Dr.  Hauberisser,  however,  strongly  recommends 
this  process  and  suggests  for  the  bleaching,  besides  the 
well-known  bichromate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  a  mixture  of 
1  per  cent,  of  potassium  permanganate  and  2  per  cent,  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  When  bleached  the  negative  must  be 
well  washed  and  re-developed.  For  this  purpose  Dr. 
Hauberisser  recommends  developers  containing  alcohol, 
such  as  pyrocatechin  1  part,  caustic  soda  0.5  part,  alcohol 
200  parts,  as  they  penetrate  the  film  but  slowly. 

*  *  * 

Drying  of  The  drying  of  carbon  tissue  after  sen- 

Carbon  Tissue  sitising  is  as  a  rule  by  no  means  an  easy 
task  for  an  amateur  in  the  winter  or  damp  weather,  and 
the  disadvantages  of  slow  drying,  leading  to  the  production 
of  flat  prints,  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 
Herr  Blochmann,  of  Berlin,  strongly  recommends  the  im¬ 
mersion  of  the  sensitised  tissue  in  strong  methylated  spirit 
so  as  to  hasten  the  drying ;  in  fact  he  suggests  for  carbon 
tissue  exactly  the  same  process  as  is  used  for  negatives. 
The  advantages  are  not  only  more  rapid  drying,  but  the 
lower  layer  of  the  pigmented  tissue,  that  is  the  one  next 
the  paper,  is  damp  and  the  upper  dry ;  so  that  on  exposure 
the  lower  never  loses  its  solubility,  and  development  may 
be  carried  out  much  more  easily.  The  lower  damp  layer, 
Blochmann  also  states,  prevents  the  tissue  from  curling 
and  becoming  very  hard.  He  has  apparently  made  a  series 
of  comparative  experiments  without  finding  any  disad¬ 
vantage,  unless  the  slight  extra  cost  may  be  considered 
one. 

*  *  * 

The  Detection  Scattered  throughout  the  various  forms- 
Of  Hypo.  0f  photographic  literature  will  be  found 

numerous  instructions  as  to  the  detection  of  minute  traces 
of  hypo  in  the  washing  water  of  prints,  etc.  The  test  which 
seems  to  have  found  most  favour  is  that  with  permanganate- 
solution  and  then  that  with  iodide  of  starch.  Dr. 
Sedlaczek,  of  Berlin,  has  been  examining  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  gives  hisi  results  in  the  current  number  of 
“  Das  Atelier  des  Photographen,”  and  he  points  out  that 
both  the  permanganate  and  iodide  tests  are  extremely 
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precarious,  as  outside  influences  may  have  the  same  effect 
as  hypo.  He  plumps,  therefore,  for  silver  nitrate,  and 
states)  with  a  proportion  of  hypo  of  1 : 1,000  a  black  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  immediately  produced  without  heating  the  test 
water  with  silver  nitrate.  With  0.1:1,000,  accelerated 
by  heat,  a  brownish  black  precipitate  is  produced.  With 
0.01  :  1,000  a  brown  cloudiness  is  produced,  and  with 
0.001 : 1,000  there  is  still  a  brown  coloration  produced  by 
heat.  The  test  is  extremely  easy  to  carry  out,  10  ccm. 
(about  170  minims)  of  the  wash  water  should  be  placed  in  a 
test  tube  and  a  few  drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  should  be  added ;  a  white  cloudiness  will  at  first 
make  its  appearance  due  to  the  chlorides  in  the  water,  and 
then  gradually  and  quickly  on  heating,  if  hypo  be  present, 
there  will  be  a  brown  coloration,  which  can  be  very  readily 
detected,  no  matter  how  faint,  if  the  tube  be  held  against  a 
piece  of  white  paper. 

■*  *  * 


Another  Miethe  In  several  of  the  German  journals  this 
Colour  Print,  month  we  have  another  trichromatic 
print  from  Dr.  Miethe’s  negatives.  The*  previous  one, 
which  attracted  so  much  favourable  notice,  was  obtained 
by  using  a  plate  sensitised  with  cyanine,  chinoline  and 
glycine  reds,  whilst  for  the  new  one  a  plate  sensitised 
by  bathing  in  ethyl  red  was  used.  This  is  described  by 
Dr.  Miethe  as  a  chinoline-chinaldin-iodo-alkyl,  and  he 
states  it  is  the  first  sensitiser  that  strongly  sensitises  for 
the  whole  of  the  spectrum,  and  fills  up  the  well-known 
minimum  in  the  blue  green.  This  new  plate  is  said  to  be 
about  eight  or  ten  times  as  sensitive  for  green  and  red  as 
the  older  plate  and  permits  of  equal  exposures  with 
Miethe’s  filters  for  the  red  and  blue,  and  about  one  half  for 
the  green.  The  print  just  published,  which  is  excellent  in 
its  colour  rendering,  was  taken  with  an  aperture  of  F  12.5 
on  a  bright  but  sunless  day  at  10.30  a.m.,  and  the  exposures 
were  for  the  blue  1^,  for  the  green  f,  and  for  the  red 
If  seconds. 


A  Copyright  A  copyright  case  occupied  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  Appeal  on  Friday  last.  About  a  year 

■ago>  it  may  be  remembered,  Mr.  Franz  Hanfstaengl,  of 
Pall  Mall  East,  Munich,  and  New  York,  brought  an 
action  for  infringement  of  copyright  against  the  British 
Mutoscope  and  Biograph  Company  (Limited),  when  the 
jury  awarded  £3  damages.  It  appeared  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  had,  when  their  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
chat  the  pictures  were  piracies,  offered  to  pay  10s  as 
(damages,  and  hand  over  all  copies  in  their  possession. 
The  plaintiff  did  not  consider  the  amount  offered  in  any 
way  adequate  to  the  damage  he  had  sustained,  and  he  de¬ 
cided  to  go  on  with  the  action,  which  he  did,  with  the 
result  mentioned  above.  But  the  Judge,  Mr.  Justice 
Phillimore,  held  that  as  the  plaintiff  had  failed  to'  esta¬ 
blish  his  right  to  penalties  he  was  entitled  to  costs  only 
under  the  circumstances  up  to  and  including  the  costs  of 
the  delivery  of  the  defence,  and  no  costs  of  the  action  after 
that  date.  Against  this  ruling  the  plaintiff  appealed. 
The  Court  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  his  costs 
-of  the  action,  and  therefore  that  part  of  the  learned 
-Judge’s  order  depriving  him  of  his  costs  from  the  date 
of  the  delivery  of  the  defence  must  be  struck  out,  and  the 
costs  of  the  action  taxed  and  paid  to  the'  plaintiff  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  appeal  was  allowed  with  costs.  There 
is  some  little  interest  in  this  case,  inasmuch  as  the 
pictures  were  German  copyrights,  and  under  the  Berne 
Convention  they  were  copyright  here',  but  the  piracies  were 
made  in  America  and  sent  to  this  country.  America  was 
not  a  party  to  the  Berne  Convention ;  consequently  the 


works  of  English,  German,  French,  and  other  countrn- 
that  were  parties  to  it  can  bo,  and  are  systematic-alb 
pirated  there  without  let  or  hindrance  and,  sometimes,  a 
in  the  case  cited  above*,  they  are  imported  into  tin 
country  for  sale.  This  of  course  is  as  illegal  as  if  tt 
piracies  were  made  here,  and  the  vendors  of  them  rende 
themselves  as  liable  for  damages  and  penalties  as  if  th«- 
were.  The  Copyright  Act  of  1862  prohibits  the  import; 
tion  of  pirated  works,  and  they  may  be  seized  at  th 
Customs  Houses;  but  still  they  get  here.  We  have  frt 
quently  been  asked  by  correspondents  if  they  mky  cop 
some  of  the  reproductions  of  the  works  of  the  01 
Masters,  made  in  Germany,  seeing  that  they  bear  n 
intimation  that  they  are  copyright.  In  England  the  cop\ 
right  has  to  be  registered  before  any  action  is  taken  fo 
its  infringement.  In  Germany  registration  is  not  necet 
sary.  The  fact  that  the  picture  is  first  published  L 
Germany  secures  the  copyright  in  it  there,  as  well  as  in  a) 
the  countries  that  were  parties  to  the  Berne  Convention 
Therefore  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  these  German  repr 
ductions,  which  command  such  a  large  sale  here,  ar 
legally  copyright,  and  anyone  who  infringes  it  must  bt 
prepared  to  take  the  consequences.  The  same  may  b 
said  with  regard  to  the  works  of  other  countries,  for 
under  the  Convention,  if  the  conditions  for  securing  th 
copyright  in  any  of  them,  whether  registration  or  not  i 
required,  is  fulfilled,  it  is  copyright  in  all.  There  stil 
seems  to  be  an  idea  prevailing  that  if  a  photograph  is  no 
marked  “  copyright”  anyone  may  copy  it.  Of  course  thi 
is  wrong.  As  illustrating  how  this  idea  prevails,  we  onl 
last  week  replied  to  a  correspondent  who  had  copied  som 
photographs,  which,  he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  d( 
as  they  were  not  marked  copyright,  and  now  finds  himsel 
threatened  with  legal  proceedings  by  the  owners  of  th 
copyright.  It  will  be  well  in  all  cases  such  as  this  b 
assume  that  the  pictures  are  copyright  until  there  is  proo 
to  the  contrary,  for  few  publishers  issue  views  and  the  lik 
without  previously  securing  the  copyright  in  them,  seek; 
how  little  it  costs. 

*  *  * 

A  Questionable  In  our  issue  of  ai  fortnight  back  : 
Proceeding.  correspondent  calls  attention  to 
proceeding  that  we  hope  is  by  no  mean 
general.  The  writer  says  the  house  he  is  wit! 
has  a  large  amateur  developing  and  printing  business 
and  is  constantly  being  requested  to  tone  sets  o 
what  are  obviously  professional  proofs.  He  adds  tha 
a  few  weeks  ago  some'  dozen  or  so  1 — 1  prints  were  re 
ceived  to  be  toned  and  fixed,  and  when  the  work  wa 
finished  it  would  be  retained  by  the  customer,  and  tl 
photographer  defrauded  to  the  extent  of  about  a  doz) 
cabinet  prints.  We  have  just  said  that  we  hope  tb 
practice  is  by  no  means  general ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
may  at  times  be  followed  now  that  amateur  photograpl 
is  so  common.  When  a  photographer  submits  untone 
proofs  of  a  sitter  it  is  understood  that  they  are  to  b 
returned.  But  if,  instead  of  that,  the  sitter  gets  thee 
toned  and  fixed  the  photographer  is,  morally,  defrauded 
Supposing  the  photographer  submits  three  or  four  proof 
some  frequently  submit  more1,  and  a  re-sitting  is  desire' 
and  another  set  of  proofs  submitted,  and  all  are  deal 
with  as  our  correspondent  says  he  knows  is  sometime 
done,  the  sitter  gets  a  number  of  prints  that  he  does  no 
pay  for.  But  that  is  not  all;  the  order,  when  given,  wil 
be  for  a  lesser  number  than  would  otherwise  be  required 
so  that  he  lose®  in  two  directions.  Seeing  that  this  ma; 
sometime®  be  the  case,  portraitists  should  take  steps  t 
protect  themselves.  On©  way  would  be  to  send  with  tb 
proofs  a  printed  slip  stating  that  all  proofs  not  returns 
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ust  be  paid  for.  This,  however,  might  possibly  give 
fence  in  some  cases.  A  better  plan  would  probably  be  to 
rite  on  an  unimportant  though  conspicuous  part  of  the 
ackground,  in  ink,  something  like  “  Rough  proof  from 
o  1,  2,  or  3  negative.”  That  could  give  no  offence  and 
ie  proofs  could  not  be  utilised  in  the  way  alleged.  ; ; 

*  *  * 

ublicans  Under  the  new  Licensing  Act  publicans 

Ibums.  will  soon  acquire  pretty  full  albums 

£  portraits  of  “  black-listed  topers,”  and  it  will  be  neces- 
i,rv  for  them  ani  their  employees  to  consult  it  pretty 
equently  m  order  to  keep  themselves  familiar  with  its 
mtents  In  one  of  the  London  Police  Courts,  on  Satur- 
ay  lash  a  “  black-lister  ”  was  charged  with  being  drunk 
tid  incapable,  and  also  with  obtaining  intoxicating  liquor 
hen  she  was  prohibited  under  the  Licensing  Act  .  Ike 
olice)  produced  before1,  the  magistrate  a  copy  of  the 
Black  List,”  on  which  the  woman’s  name,  accompanied 
v  her  photograph,  appeared.  It  seems  that  the  woman  had 
een  served  with  drink,  and  the  licensee’s  solicitor  ex- 
lained  to  the  magistrate  that  she  was  supplied  by  a  new 
armaid  who  did  not  recognise  her.  He  also  said  that 
irty-seven  photographs)  have  been  published  m  three 
eeks,  and  the  number  was  sure  to  increase  to  hundreds. 
£  that  is  so,  it  will  be  good  for  the  plate  as  well  as  the 
a  per  makers  or  block  makers,  but  it  will  not  bring  much 
>  professional  photographers,  as  we  believe  the  portraits 
re  taken  by  amateurs  in  the  police  force.  The  publican 
as  not  proceeded  against,  but  the  magistrate  remarked 
lat  “  if  publicans  are  brought  before  me  I  shall  not 
mept  as  a  good  excuse  for  them  to  say,  ‘  Oh,  my  barmai  , 
,  new,  and  she  is  not  good  ^t  identifying  photograp  s. 
e sides,  this  photograph  of  prisoner  is  a  very  good  like- 
essi.”  This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  a  very  large 
umber  of  the  portraits  of  prisoners  that  are  taken  by  the 
Mice  authorities,,  as  they  have  at  times  led  to  the  arrest 
t  innocent  individuals. 


Messrs  4  E.  Dean  and  Co.,  of  20.  St.  Alban’s  Road,  Harlesden, 
jndon,  N.W.,  inform  us  that  they  have  commenced  business  as 
holesale  photographic  dealers  and  manufacturers’  agents.  They  pro- 
jse  undertaking  a  home  and  expoit  trade. 

The  “  Burlington  Magazine  ”  for  connoisseurs  will  shortly  be  issued 
ider  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Robert  Dell.  The  offices  are  at  19, 
aldington  Street,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  the  prospec- 
s  :  Although  there  are  several  excellent  English  magazines  cle¬ 

wed  to  art  in  one  form  or  another,  there  is  not  at  present  any  English 
'nodical  that  occupies  the  same  position  as  the  leading  art  periodicals 
Lblished  on  the  Continent.  The  ‘Burlington  Magazine’  is  intended 
,  pH  the  place  thus  left  vacant  in  English  periodical  literature.  As 
s  title  declares,  it  will  be  a  magazine  for  connoisseurs— for  all  ama- 
urs  (in  the  original  sense  of  the  term),  whether  students,  collectors, 
•  both.  The  familiar  rechauffe  of  well-known  books  of  reference, 
ie  smart  but  superficial  journalistic  article,  will  find  no  place  in  its 
,ges.  It  will  be  written  for  connoisseurs  by  connoisseurs,  and  its 
insultative  committee  and  contributors  will  be  seen  to  include  the 
cognised  English  authorities  on  various  subjects.  In  the  membe-s 
'  the  consultative  committee’  the  editor  will  have  at  his  disposal  the 
ist  possible  expert  advice,  which  will  secure  the  maintenance  of  a 
gh  standard  of  accuracy.  Students  of  art  and  collectors  of  works 
art  will  find  in  the  ‘  Burlington  Magazine’  information  of  solid  and 
nmanent  value  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  the  latest  results  of 
-iticism  and  research,  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subjects  dealt 
ith  Private  and  public  collections,  for  instance,  will  be  described, 
it  in  one  cursory  paper,  but  with  the  thoroughness  almost  of  a 
italogue  raisonne.  In  many  cases  a  series  of  articles,  rather  than  a 
ngle  article,  will  be  devoted  to  a  subject,  so  as, to  give  space  for 
mrough  treatment  without  exhausting  the  reader. 


BROMIDE  AND  THE  PYRO-SODA  DEVELOPER. 

Since  what  we  may  justly  term  the  epoch-making  publi¬ 
cation  of  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Driffield’s  experiments 
showing  the  inability  to  control  the  gradation  of  a  negative 
to,  let  us  say,  to  avoid  a  polemic,  any  important  extent, 
the  practice  of  a  large  number  especially  of  professional 
workers  appears  to  be  undergoing  important  modifications. 
We  have  it  on  record  that  metol  is  the  adopted  favourite 
with  some  workers,  while  diogen,  adurol,  glycin,  and  a 
host  of  others  of  the  modern  type  of  developing  agent  have 
had  their  champions.  Many  have',  after  a  fair  trial,  given 
up  these,  so  far  at  least  as  what  we  may  term  standard, 
everyday  use  is  concerned,  for  there  remains  a  strong  be¬ 
lief  that  for  short  exposures  more  value  can  be  obtained  by 
using  a  metol  or  other  quick  developer. 

Assuming  that  our  idea  of  the  prevailing  practice  is 
correct,  the  probable  cause  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
Competition — from  a  business  point  of  view  with  the 
professional,  from  one  of  pictorial  excellence  with  the 
amateur — is  too  keen  to  allow  us  to  assign  the  low  price 
of  pyro.  as  the  cause  ;  but,  granted  that  the  results  with 
one  were  equal  to  those  with  the  other  type,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  pyro  at  a  third  or  a  fourth  the  price  of 
the  others  would  naturally  be-  chosen,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  a  conviction  that  a.  pyro  developer  will  give 
results  unsurpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  other,  together 
with  its  much  lower  price,  has  led  to  its  adoption  by  so 
many,  notwithstanding  its  drawback  of  finger-staining 
properties.  With  regard  to  this,  let  us  say,  en  passant, 
that  the  annoying  property  of  pyro  developer  to  stain 
the  fingers  can  be  very  greatly  diminished  by  the  ex¬ 
pedient  of  dipping  the  fingers  in  water  each  time,  both 
before  and  after,  putting  them  in  the  developing  solution ; 
indeed,  if  a  few  plates  only  are  being  treated,  there  is  no 
need  for  any  staining  to  occur.  Further,  when,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  precautions,  it  is  found  that  the  fingers  are 
stained,  the  well-known  remedy  of  washing  them  in  a 
dilute  acid  mineral  will  be  greatly  aided  by  first  rubbing 
them  with  a  plain  10  per  cent,  solution  of  soda,  and  then 
washing  it  off. 

As  to  the  actual  practical  working  with  the  pyro  de¬ 
veloper,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  further  change  in  practice 
is  becoming  very  common.  A  decade  ago  pyro  and  am¬ 
monia  was  the  standard  developer  ;  at  the  present  time 
pyro  and  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  said  to  hold  the  field 
with  the  majority  of  workers.  We  have  referred  to  The 
British  Journal  op  Photography  Almanac  of  1893,  just 
ten  years  since,  for  a  record  of  the  various  makers  foi- 
mulse,  and  we  find  that  three  leading  makers  did  not 
include)  pyro-sodai  at  all  in  their  instructions,  while  of 
course  every  one  embraced  one  or  more  pyro-ammonia 
formulae.  During  this  period  the  inventiveness  of  plate- 
makers  has  not  lain  fallow,  and  the  plates  of  the  present 
day  are'  a  great  improvement  on  those  of  the  period  we 
speak  of,  alike  in  sensitiveness,  uniformity,  freedom  from 
frilling,  and  from  green  fog.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
frequent  presence'  of  the'  latter  defect  we  question  whet  ei 
pyro-soda  would  have  attained  its  present  vogue  so  quickly, 
the  latter  developer  giving  a  negative  perfectly  clear  m  the 
shadows;  which  with  ammonia  would  be  hopelessly  green- 
fogged.  This  is  without  doubt  a  valuable  property,  though 
having  at  the  present  time  less  opportunity  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  owing  to  the  improved  modes  of  manufacture  ve 

refer  to.  . , 

On  the  question  of  economics  one  matter  may  be 
referred  to' — the  proportion  of  sulphite  needed  to  preven 
yellow  stain  is  much  greater  with  soda  than  ammonia. 
In  the  former  case,  for  average  work  four  parts  of  sulphite 
to  one  of  pyro  will  give  a  steely  grey;  with  soda  from 
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eight  to  sixteen  paits  are  needed  to  obtain  the  same 
colour.  This  naturally  means  increased  expenditure,  the 
cost  of  the  larger  amount  of  sulphite  making  the  pyro 
perhap  a  shilling  a  pound  more.  Then,  again,  carbonate  of 
soda  is  usually  priced -somewhere  about  50  per  cent,  above 
ammonia  solution,  and  it  is  usually  recommended  to  use 
from  six  to  twelve  parts  of  soda  to  one  of  pyro,  while 
with  one  to  three  of  ammonia  (usually  one  or  one  and  a 
half)  we  get  a  further  increase  of  cost  which,  including 
the  higher  price  of  the  latter,  would  average  up  to<  about 
two  shillings  or  half  a  crown  for  each  pound  of  pyro. 
This  disadvantage,  however,  is  cancelled,  and  indeed  re¬ 
versed,  when  the  common  plan  of  using  carbonate  of  soda 
in  the  form  of  washing  crystals:  is  adopted.  We  have 
always  been  averse  to  the  use  of  any  but  pure  chemicals, 
as  otherwise  that  certainty  of  result  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  precise  and  definite  conditions  of  working  is 
jeopardised;  but  we  must  admit  that,  especially  in  the 
case  of  washing  soda  made  by  the  ammonia  process,  the 
commercial  article  is  of  an  unusually  pure  description, 
99  per  cent.,  we  believe,  being  by  no  means  in  excess  of 
the  standard  usually  obtained. 

The  final  and  important  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
amount  of  alkaline  bromide  to  be  added.  In  the  list  ol 
makers’  instructions  we  have  alluded  to  we  find  that 
several  makers  give  no  bromide,  one  or  two  make  it 
optional  or  conditional,  and  others  vary  as  much  as  from 
1  to  8  to  1  to  500  of  pyro.  The  more  common  practice  of 
the  present  day  is  to-  leave  it  out  altogether.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  we  consider  to  be  a  mistake,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  just  as  one  make  of  plate  will  stand  4  to  1  of 
ammonia  to  pyro  while  another  will  not  stand  1  to  1,  so 
with  bromide  much  will  depend  on  the  plate.  We  have 
lately  been  experimenting  with  a  certain  brand  of  plate, 
and  we  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  a  negative  free 
from  grey  or  chemical  fog  unless  we  use  about  1  of  bro¬ 
mide  to  6  or  8  of  pyro  ;  yet  on  our  dark  room  shelves  are 
other  plates  which  work  exquisitely  clean  without  a  trace 
of  bromide.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  balance  of  economy 
is  on  the  side  of  pyro-soda,  and  that  simplification  of  for¬ 
mulae  by  the  non-use  of  bromide  is  a  frequent  possibility ; 
and  we  believe  that  pyro-soda  will  obtain  an  increasing 
number  of  adherents. 

- - ♦ - 

Practical  Hints  for  Travellers  in  the  Near  East.— This  is  the 
title  of  a  readable  little  guide,  written  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Reynolds-Bad, 
and  published  at  the  price  of  2s.,  by  Messrs.  E.  Marlborough  and  Co., 
of  51,  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C.  It  is  apparently  the  work  of  an 
experienced  traveller,  and  the  information  it  contains  is  well  con¬ 
densed,  and  to  the  point.  It  entirely  eschews  history,  personal  impres¬ 
sions,  and  the  usual  padding  of  the  old  time  guide  book.  In  his  first 
chapter,  the  author  prints  s!ome  “Photographic  Maxims,”  which 
indicate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  might  be  profitably  availed  of 
by  the  photographic  tourist. 

A  Brighton  correspondent  sends  us  the  annexed  circular,  and 
instances  it  as  illustrating  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  Copyright 
Law.  “  You  will  see,”  he  says,  “  that  they  not  only  ignore  the  men 
who  supply  them  with  pictures,  but  wish  to  charge  for  such  recogni¬ 
tion  as  advertisement.”  The  Mayor’s  Fancy  Dress  Ball. — Dear  Sir,— 
If  you  have  instructions  to  send  any  photographs  to  us  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  as  early  as  possible,  but  certainly  not 
later  than  two  o’clock  on  Saturday  next  (10th).  It  is,  of  course, 
understood  that  these  pictures  do  not  carry  copyright  fee.  Should 
you  be  agreeable,  we  shall  be  pleased  to1  make  a  special  announcement 
in  our  Art  Supplement  of  the  particular  photographs  taken  by  your¬ 
self.  The  entire  charge  for  this  will  be  one  guinea.  Kindly  see  that 
the  name  and  character,  together  with  your  own  name  as  photo¬ 
grapher,  is  written  at  the  back  of  each  photo. — Y ours  faithfully, 
James  Robertson,  General  Manager,  “  Brighton  Society  and  Guardian 
Press,”  Ltd. 


JOTTINGS. 

I  make  no  apolog}-  for  directing  the  attention  of  readers  of  th 
Journal  to  a  series  of  quarterly  competitions  instituted  by  m 
contemporary  the  “Photographic  News,”  particulars  of  wluc 
were  given  in  that  paper  of  last  week.  It  will  be  seen  that  tli 
competitions  are  so  timed  as  to  give  readers  in  distant  parts  < 
the  world  an  opportunity  of  competing.  There  are  to  b 
valuable  money  prizes  and  a  solid  gold  medal  for  distribution 
moreover,  the  competitors  are  not  limited  in  the  choice  of  sul 
ject.  or  the  size  of  the  photograph  sent  in.  The  competition 
t  ike  at  least  one  new  departure ;  that  is,  the  awards  are  mad 
by  a  board  of  judges.  For  the  competence  and  impartiality  < 
these  gentlemen,  my  readers  may  take  my  word,  none  tie-  le* 
readily,  I  hope,  because  I  happen  to  be  somewhat  intimate) 
acquainted  with  one  of  them,  and  am  not  entirely  ignorant  c 
the  others.  I  may  further  point  cut  that  the  competitions  ar< 
entirely  open,  there  being  no  entrance  fee  of  any  kind,  pecuniar 
or  otherwise.  1  hope  the  competitions  may  be  extremely  sue 
cessful-  I  draw  attention  to  them  here  for  the  benefit  of  t)io* 
amateur  readers  of  the  Journal  who  might  not  otherwise  b 
made  aware  of  them. 


In  its  jubilee  year  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Photographi- 
Society  presents  to  its  members  a  report  which  is  in  every  wa> 
gratifying  and  satisfactory’.  The  “new  brooms”  which  cam' 
into  office  a  year  ago  swept  clean  ;  but  I  also  think  they  sweji 
well.  The  substitution  of  an  almost  entirely  new  set  of  mei 
for  an  older  council  ivas  a  pure  experiment,  the  success  o 
which  was  doubtful.  However,  a  large  amount  of  good  worl 
has  been  got  through,  and  the  President,  his  Council,  and  officers 
deserve  the  best  thanks  of  the  general  body  for  their  year’s 
work-  I  do  not  wish  to  seem  ungracious,  but,  if  anything,  th« 
tendency  has  been  somewhat  too  progressive,  although,  o 
course,  not  necessarily  harmful.  My  experience  is  that  whilst 
enlarging  rooms  and  photographic  studios,  are  good  things  ii 
their  way,  they  are  apt  in  such  a  society  as  the  R.P.S.  to  becom* 
the  monopoly,  or  rather  the  convenience  of  the  very  few.  It  is 
so  in  a  case  that  I  could  cite,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that 
that  the  majority  of  members  do  not  trouble  about  them.  Bu' 
this  is  a  small  matter.  The  main  thing  is,  that  the  Societ) 
under  its  present  administration  has  made  substantial  progrer 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Times,  indeed,  have  changed  foi 
the  better  since  we  used  to  meet  in  the  little  top-room  at  Greai 
Russell  Street,  and  after  that  in  the  “  cross  between  th( 
disused  bath  and  the  glorified  rabbit  hutch  ”  in  Hanovei 
Square. 


With  regard  to  the  elections,  which  take  place  on  Tuesda 
next,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  that  Sir  Willim  Abney  returns  t 
the  Presidential  chair  unopposed.  Both  he  and  the  Society 
are  to  be  congratulated.  Most  of  the  old  members  of  th 
Council  will,  no  doubt,  be  re-elected,  but,  at  the  same  time,  1 
am  personally  of  opinion  that  preference  should  be  given  tc 
those  who  attended  the  meetings  during  the  past  year.  The 
reform  agitation  put  a  number  of  men  on  the  Council  who 
have  signified  their  appreciation  of  the  compliment  by  doing 
nothing  in  particular,  and  doing  it  very  well.  Large  executives 
may  in  theory  be  more  difficult  to  manage  than  small  ones,  but 
an  attendance  at  a  meeting  is  at  any  rate  an  indication  that 
you  take  some  interest  in  the  work,  and  per  contra,  that  if  you 
stay  away,  you  don’t.  The  results  of  the  election  will  be 
interesting,  for  we  are  happily  in  the  piping  times  of  peace 
whereas  last  year,  there  was  an  active  party  of  reform,  and  a  pic¬ 
torial  wing  took  control  of  the  election  of  judges  with  by  no  means 
the  most  satisfactory  results  Having  regard  to  some  of  the 
criticisms  that  were  passed  on  the  pictorial  judges  of  1902,  the 
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r  ence  of  certain  names  in  the  balloting  list  for  1903  is 
i  rising. 

references  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  Photographic  Copyright 
nn,  the  long  disappearance  of  whose  doings  from  the  pages 
‘  he  Press  led  to  the  not  unnatural  assumption  that  the 
nn  was  not  passing  a  very  active  existence,  brought  a  letter 
■u  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Gower,  who  avers  that  the 
nn  is  still  active,  and  is  dcing  gcod  work.  I  am  very  glad  to 
3  •  it.  For  a  period  of  six  years  I  officiated  as  the  auditor 
:  he  Union’s  accounts,  and  in  many  other  respects  devoted 
eat  deal  of  valuable  time  and  effort  to  its  interests.  I 
l. ild  naturally  regret  to  learn  that  any  institution  which  had 
3  rbed  such  a  large  share  of  energy,  that  might  very  well 
n  been  turned  in  other  directions,  had  ceased  to  exist.  I 
'> ;  the  committee  will  accept  my  regret  at  having  so  stupidly 
r  shed  into  print  ”  and  made  “  unfounded  assumptions  ”  as 
■<  rds  the  P.C-U.,  to  which  I  wish  long  life  and  success.  At 
u  same  time  I  may  offer  the  suggestion  that  the  achievement 
s  objects  is  the  more  likely  to  be  brought  about  by  a  little 
ucious  publicity.  For  example:  What  was  done  •  at  the 
i  lal  meeting  ?  who  elected  the  committee  ?  what  is  the  con- 
1>n  of  the  Union’s  finances?  how  many  members  are  on  the 
)  :s  ?  These  are  questions  which  I  submit  might  be  publicly 
i  rered  in  the  Union’s  own  interest. 


a  protection  of  photographic  copyright  is  one  of  the  objects 
le  Professional  Photographers’  Association,  a  body  with  a 
eibership  of  five  or  six  hundred.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
s  ciation  will  shortly  be  called  upon  to  take  strong  measures 
he  interests  of  that  profession  of  which  it  is  the  only 
psentative  body  existing  in  the  British  Empire.  It  will  be 
e  by  the  prospectus  published  elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
€  Journal  that  a  very  powerful  Artistic  Copyright  Society 
,neen  formed,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  defending  artistic 
fright.  This  in  itself  is  a  praiseworthy  object-  How  is  it 
cosed  to  carry  it  out?  By  introducing  into  Parliament  a 
1  which  will  disturb  the  Act  of  1862,  under  which  photo-. 
a  hie  copyright  enjoys  such  a  form  of  protection  that  from  the 
MOgrapher’s  point  of  view  no  possible  fault  can  be  found 
t  it.  Indeed,  on  former  occasions,  when  “  artistic  copy- 
U”  legislation  has  been  mooted,  the  demand  of  the  photo- 
£her  has  been  to  be  left  alone — that  is  to  say,  he  was 
nctly  satisfied  with  the  law  as  it  stood.  It  seems  to  me 
£  the  Professional  Photographers’  Association  must  ask  to 
irectly  represented  on  the  general  committee  of  the  Artistic 
i  right  Society.  Hence  the  hands  of  the  Association  should 
trengthened  in  every  possible  way.  Probably  a  draft  bill 
]  be  in  circulation  before  long,  and  the  necessity  of  giving 
imee  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  may  arise.  In  that 
s  the  Professional  Photographers’  Association  will  un¬ 
itedly  play  a  leading  part  in  defending  whatever  photo- 
a  hie  copyright  interests  may  be  menaced. 


1  it  1,  of  the  King’s  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
.  ice,  has,  during  the  last  week  or  so,  been  crowded  with 
tosses  and  others  interested  in  the  actions  brought  by 
)  ik,  Limited,  against  the  London  Stereoscopic  Co.  and 
?  rs.  Houghton.  Indeed,  such  a  great  gathering  of  the  plioto- 
a  hie  world  has,  perhaps,  never  before  been  seen  in  a  Court 
iw.  At  times,  unless  you  had  a  seat,  you  had  to  fight 
i  way  in,  just  for  all  the  world  as  if  you  were  entering 
a  pit  of  a  theatre.  A  complete  report  of  the  cases  would 
La  small  volume  ;  moreover,  at  the  time  of  writing  they 
not  finished,  and  therefore  not  subjects  of.  comment.  Once 
vice  early  in  the  week  the  cases,  of  which  a  report  is 


given  elsewhere,  seemed  likely  to  be  settled.  Roughly,  the 
chief  point  of  the  actions  is  whether  the  Kodak  Company 
trade  names  should,  or  should  not,  be  left  on  the  register-  The 
Kodak  side  took  nearly  five  days  to  present  to  the  judge  ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  nearly  as  much  time  will  be  occupied  by  the 
defendants.  Humour  lias  not  been  absent.  One  witness 
described  himself  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  a  writer  of 
articles,  and  a  photographer  ! 


The  continued  popularity  of  animated  photographs  with  the 
general  public  is  a  notable  fact  in  the  entertainment  world. 
It  hardly  seems  like  seven  years  since  this  form  of  optical 
projection  began  to  be  popular,  but  so  it  is.  As  one  of  those 
who,  in  the  early  days  of  the  cinematograph  had  a  full  dose 
of  this  medicine,  I  have  been  content  for  some  time  to  seek 
other  forms  of  amusement.  However,  last  week  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Warwick  Trading  Company,  I  renewed  acquaintance  with 
my  “  early  love,”  and  was  astonished,  not  only  at  the  technical 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  photogranhic  qualities  of 
the  pictures  now  shown,  but  also  in  the  variety  and  interest 
of  the  subjects  that  are  selected  for  treatment.  At  the  company  s 
premises,  in  Warwick  Court,  Holborn,  I  saw  some  representa¬ 
tions  of  “Life  in  Morocco,”  “Prize  Dogs  at  a  Show,”  clever 
comic  scenes,  and  a  wonderfully  ingenious  piece  of  comedy 
illustrating  “A  Voyage  to  the  Moon.”  The  Warwick  films 
illustrating  Canadian  life  and  scenery,  are  also  being  shown 
at  the  Alhambra  and  the  Palace  Theatre.  At  the  former 
Gulliver  on  his  travels  is  one  of  the  themes,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  am  puzzled  to  know  irow  in  the  one  picture  the  authors 
of  the  films  have  managed  to  combine  the  mammoth  Gulliver 
and  the  tiny  Lilliputians.  It  looks  life-like,  and  is  very  cle\er. 
But  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Marwick  Co.  is  shown 
at  the  Palace.  This  is  a  film  of  the  Delhr  Durbar,  and  is  the 
finest  animated  photograph  I  have  seen.  Regarded  either  as  a 
camera  picture  or  a  representation  of  a  great  historical  scene, 
that  processron  of  gorgeously  caparisoned  elephants,  bearing  t  e 
chief  magnates  of  our  Indian  Empire,  should  be  seen  by  every 

v  i  „  Cosmos. 

Englishman. 

— - - -*■ - 

THE  ARTISTIC  COPYRIGHT  SOCIETY. 

The  following  circular  letter  and  the  annexed  prospectus  have 
been  issued  to  photograph, ers,  painters,  sculptors,  architects, 
designers,  print  publishers,  etc.  :  — 

The  Autistic  Copyright  Society. 

39b,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ,  January  21st,  1903. 

Dear  Sir,— The  enclosed  prospectus  of  the  New  Artistic  Copy¬ 
right  Society  will,  I  trust,  commend  it  to  you  as  one  which 
deserves  your  unqualified  support,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 

see  your  way  to  become  a  member. 

This  Society  being  a  combination  of  artists,  collectors,  and  art 
publishers,  will,  I  think,  be  stronger  than  any  previous  body 
which  has  endeavoured  to  push  through  Parliament  a  new 

Copyright  Dill.  _  .  . 

1  Years  ago  the  Print-sellers’  Association,  in  combination  with 
Sir  William  Agnew,  endeavoured  to  get  a  Bill  through  the 
House,  but  without  success. 

Last  year  the  Royal  Academy  promoted  a  Bill,  and  used  all 
its  influence  to  obtain  its  enactment,  but  again  without  success. 

By  combining  the  interests  of  everyone  concerned  with  Artistic 
Copyright,  I  venture  to  hope  that  a.  New  Copyright  Bill,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Royal  Academy,  by  most  of  the  artistic  bodies, 
and  by  the,  art  collectors  and  publishers,  will  be  carried. 

Mr.  George  Agnew  is  Chaiiman  of  the  Committee,  and  .s 
willing  to -  give  all  the  time  necessary  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  new  Society. 
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In  tlie  event  of  your  wishing  to  make  any  inquiry  or  direct 
reply  to  this  letter,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  communicate 
with  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

I  remain,  yours  sincerely. 

L.  Alma-Tadema. 


The  Artistic  Copyright  Society. 

President. — *  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  R.A. 

Acting  Vice-President. — *Frank  Dicksee,  R.A. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents.  —  E.  A.  Abbey,  R.A.,  Sir 
William  Agnew,  Bart.,  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  F.  R.  Daldy, 
Sir  T.  Drew,  P.R.H.A.,  Dr.  Farquharson,  M.P.,  Peter  Graham, 
R.A.,  James  Guthrie,  P.R.S.A.,  Sir  Alex.  Henderson,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Professor  Von  Herkomer,  R.A.,  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A., 
B.  W.  Leader,  R.A.,  John  Murray,  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  P.R.A., 
Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Briton  Riviere,  R.A.,  J.  S. 
Sargent,  R.A.,  Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  M.P.,  T.  Humphry  Ward, 
J.  W.  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  Sir  E.  A.  Waterlow,  P.R. S.W. , 
A.R.A.,  Lord  Windsor,  P.C. 

General  Committee.  —  *George  W.  Agnew  (Chairman), 
Lockett  Agnew,  *Edwin  Bale,  R.I.,  Francis  Bate,  Sir  Wyke 
Bayliss,  P.R.S.B.A.,  Frank  Bishop,  G.  H.  Boughton,  R.A.,  H. 
Scott-Bridgwater,  Thomas  Brock,  R.A. ,  Walter  Dowdeswell, 
*Luke  Fildes,  R.A.,  A.  C.  Gow,  R.A.,  Algernon  Graves,  F.S.A., 
*J.  F.  E.  Grundy,  O.  Gutekunst,  A.  H.  Haig,  R.E.,  W. 
Hatherell,  R.I.,  E.  B.  Haynes,  Marcus  B.  Huish,  Seymour 
Lucas,  R.A.,  J.  Macwhirter,  R.A.,  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A., 
*  Joseph  B.  Pratt,  T.  E.  Scrutton,  K.C.,  Cyril  Spottiswoode, 
W.  Reynold s-Stephens,  Carmichael  Thomas,  Alexander  Tooth, 
Adolph  Tuck. 

Solicitor. — Herbert  Voysey. 

Honorary  Treasurer.— *C.  Morland  Agnew. 

Honorary  Secretary.— *D.  C.  Thomson. 

Assistant  Secretary. — John  Major. 

*  These  form  the  Executive  Sub-Committee. 


Artistic  Copyright. — To  everyone  interested  in  the  fine  arts, 
it  is  evident  that  the  scope  and  value  of  the  rights  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  artistic  work  have  greatly  increased  during  the  present 
generation.  The  love  of  art  has  become  universal,  and  repro¬ 
ductions  of  all  kinds  are  constantly  appearing.  The  majority 
of  literary  works  are  illustrated,  and  the  chief  artistic  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  year  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  decorative 
objects  are  known  to  the  many  through  engraving,  etching, 
and  photography,  and  more  or  less  mechanical  reproduction, 
in  many  different  ways. 

It  has,  therefore,  become  necessary  that  steps  should  be 
taken  by  the  owners  of  such  rights — whether  as  artists,  collec¬ 
tors,  engravers,  publishers,  or  otherwise — to  form  a  Society  for 
the  protection  from  piracy  of  such  rights,  and  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  matters  of  general  interest  connected  with  copy¬ 
right. 

The  Artistic  Copyright  Society.  —  For  these  purposes  the 
Artistic  Copyright  Society  has  been  formed,  the  broad  plan 
being  that,  as  in  this  matter  the  interests  of  artists,  owners, 
and  publishers  are  identical,  the  Society  should  be  fully  re¬ 
presentative  of  every  shade  of  interest  concerned. 

Several  preliminary  meetings  have  taken  place,  and  support 
has  been  obtained  of  the  most  influential  and  representative 
character. 

The  President  and  Acting  Vice-President  of  the  Society  have 
long  devoted  much  time  to  copyright  questions.  The  Honorary 
Vice-Presidents  are  gentlemen  representing  artists,  collectors, 
lovers  of  art,  experts  in  copyright,  publishers,  and  others  who 
are  disposed  to  assist  the  objects  of  the  Society.  The  Committee 
fully  represents  the  working  side  of  the  members,  and  it  will 


be  recognised  that  the  combination  of  artistic  and  comim-n 
interests  is  adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  affairs  involved 
The  First  Business. — As  soon  as  its  organisation  is  com  pi  • 
the  first  serious  business  to  which  t lit-  Society  will  devote  its* 
will  be  the  endeavour  to  push  through  Parliament  a  Copyrij 
Bill,  such  as  will  be  acceptable  to  its  members,  and  benefit 
to  the  community  at  large. 

Tlie  law  of  artistic  copyright,  especially  from  the  time  of 
passing  in  1862  of  tlie  Artistic  Copyright  Act  (Paintings,  Dr; 
ings,  and  Photographs),  lias  been  so  very  unsatisfactory  t) 
attempts  tc  reform  it  have  been  constant  ever  since.  It  it 
law  that  is  full  of  ambiguity  and  of  pitfalls  for  the  unwa 
Clearness  and  certainty  are  most  important  elements  in  i 
value  of  copyright  to  the  artist,  and  to  everyone  interested 
the  sale,  the  reproduction,  and  the  publication  of  his  wo 
Anything  which  renders  the  dialing  with  copyrights  complica 
and  difficult  lessens  the  value  thereof  to  all  parties  concerned 
A  year  or  two  since  a  strong  effort  was  made  by  the  artij 
of  this  country",  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
simplify  and  amend  the  law  ;  but  the  only  result  up  to 
present  lias  been  an  inquiry  before  a  Committee  of  the  Hoi j| 
of  Lords,  which  has  closed  its  sittings,  and  the  matter  appe'; 
once  more  to  be  shelved. 

It  is  felt  that  the  artistic  copyright  question  ought  not  to 
left  where  it  now  stands,  but  that  fresh  action  should  be  tal 
by  those  interested  joining  forces,  and  thus  becoming  able  i| 
bring  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  on  Parliament  to  ensure 
passing  of  a  Bill  making  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  law 
The  success  of  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament  controlb 
piracies  of  music  emphasizes  what  is  possible  to  be  done  I 
artistic  copyright  by-  united  and  persistent  action. 

Tlie  Rules  of  the  Artistic  Copyright  Society.— The  follow 
are  the  resolutions  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  Society  .- 

(1)  That  the  Society  be  called  “The  Artistic  Copyri) 
Society.” 

(2)  That  the  Society  is  formed  with  the  object  of  promot 
the  interests  of  all  concerned  in  artistic  copyright. 

(3)  That  the  attention  of  the  Society  shall  be  specially  direc  i 
to  the  improvement,  amendment,  and  codification  of  the  It 
relating  to  artistic  copyright  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  promotion  cf  a  Bill  in  Parliament  to  that  end  ,  and  even 
ally  to  induce  the  Colonial  Legislatures  to  bring  their  copvri 
laws  into  line  with  those;  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(4)  That  a  further  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  take  s 
steps  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  advisable  to  prevent  pir 
cr  infringement  of  artistic  copyrights,  and 

(5)  To  give  information  on  copyright  questions  to  mem 

of  the  Society. 

(6)  That  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  designers,  engra\ 
owners  of  works  of  art,  print  publishers,  printsellers,  dea 
in  works  of  art,  photographers,  and  all  interested  in  the  subj 
of  artistic  copyright  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  of 
Society. 

(7)  That  election  of  members  shall  be  vested  in  the  Commit 
Application  for  membership  to  be  made  to  the  Honorary  S* 
tary  in  writing. 

(8)  That  the  annual  subscription  be  £1  Is.,  payable  on  Ja 
ary  1st. 

(9)  That  the  officers  of  the  Society  be :  —President,  Act 
Vice-President,  Honorary  Vice-Presidents,  Chairman  of  G 
mittee,  Committee,  Honorary  Treasurer,  Honorary  Secrete 
and  Assistant  Secretary. 

Invitation  to  Become  a  Member.— In  forwarding  these  st 
ments  to  you,  the  Honorary  Secretary  is  directed  by  the  C« 
mittee  to  invite  you  to  become  a  member,  and  to  ask  y 
support  in  the  development  of  the  Society.  An  early  op] 
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nity  will  be  afforded  of  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  to 
deb,  should  you  become  a  member,  you  will  be  invited. 

Names  and  subscriptions  (21s.)  for  1903  should  be  sent  to  the 
i  nor  ary  Treasurer,  C.  Morland  Agnew,  The  Old  Bond  Street 
tileries,  39b,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.  ;  or  to  the  Honor 
Secretary,  D.  C.  Thomson,  The  Old  Bond  Street  Galleries, 
Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


)DAK,  LIMITED,  V.  THE  LONDON  STEREOSCOPIC  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

KODAK,  LIMITED,  V.  GEORGE  HOUGHTON  AND  SONS, 

AND 

RE  THE  TRADE  MARKS  OF  KODAK,  LIMITED,  AND  IN 
RE  THE  PATENTS,  DESIGNS,  AND  TRADE  MARKS 
ACTS,  1883—1888. 

rhese  actions  came  on  for  hearing  on  Wednesday,  28th  January,  and 
lowing  days,  before  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady,  in  the  Chancery 
vision  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  It  was  agreed  by  arrange- 
nt  between  the  parties  that  the  evidence  in  the  two  actions,  and 
the  motion  to  rectify  the  register  should  be  taken  together, 
ffr.  J.  Fletcher  Moulton,  K.C.,  M  P  ,  said  he  appeared  with  his 
rned  friends  Mr.  Eve  and  Mr.  Kerly,  on  behalf  of  Kodak,  Limited, 
1  the  questions  in  each  case  were  questions  of  infringement  of  trade 
rk.  According  to  the  Statement  of  Claim,  the  plaintiff .  company 
re  the  registered  proprietors  of  six  trade  marks  for  the  word 
iodak,”  three  trade  marks  for  the  word  ‘‘Brownie,”  and  two 
de  marks  for  the  words  “  Bull’s-Eye.”  The  actions  were 
j  ught  in  respect  of  photographic  films,  and,  as  the  clause 
4  drawn  in  1875,  there  was  then  no  photographic  class  in 
classification  of  trade  marks.  Those  names  were  all  u  ed  as  trade 
i  rks  and  trade  names  for  various  goods  of  the  plaintiff  company,  and 
particular  they  were  used  for,  and  in  connection  with,  the  sale  of 
itographic  films  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  plaintiff  company, 
the  names,  when  used  to  describe  photographic  films  in  connection 
h  the  sale  of  such  films,  meant,  and  are  understood  by  the  trade 
public  to  mean,  the  goods  of  Kodak,  Limited,  and  the  use  of  the 
l  names  to  describe  a  film  which  was  not  the  film  of  the  plaintiff 
ipany  was  calculated  to  deceive.  The  combinations  of  letters 
K.,,”  “Pocket  Kodak;  ”  “  F.  P.  K. ,”  meaning  “Folding  Pocket 
lak ;  ”  “  C.  K.,”  meaning  “Cartridge  Kodak;”  and  “  B.  E.,” 
lining  “Bull’s-Eye,”  were  commonly  used  by  the  plaintiff  company, 
by  the  trade  and  public  as  abbreviations,  and  meant,  and  were 
erstood  to  mean,  when  used  to  describe  films,  the  films  are  the 
ids  of  the  plaintiff  company.  The  learned  counsel  did  not  think  it 
r  dd  be  denied  that  those  abbreviations  were  known  to  all  the 
Id — “F.  P.  K.,”  for  instance,  anyone  connected  with  photography 
{ dd  know  meant  a  “Folding  Pocket  Kodak.”  So  that  whether  the 
1  reviations  or  the  full  word  were  used  it  was  exactly  the  same  thing 
fleet.  The  defendant  company  had  wrongfully  used  these  words, 
l  also  the  respective  combinations  of  letters  to  describe  and  sell 
i  which  was  not  the  film  of  the  plaintiff  company,  and  had  thereby 
o  urged  their  several  trade  marks,  and  passed  off  other  goods  as  the 
( Is  of  the  plaintiff  company.  The  plaintiffs  claimed  an  injunction  re- 
t  ining  the  defendant  company  from  infringing  any  of  the  said  trade 
irks,  and  an  injunction  restraining  the  defendant  company  from 
ing  off  goods  not  the  goods  of  the  plaintiff,  as  and  for  such 
;c  is  by  using  any  of  the  aforesaid  names,  and  from  advertising, 
eing,  or  offering  for  sale,  goods  other  than  the  goods  of  the 
lntiff  company  by  the  descriptions  of  any  of  the  said  names  or 
binations  of  letters.  They  also  claimed  damages,  or  an  account 
arofits.  The  defendants,  Messrs.  Houghton  and  Sons,  in  their 
nee,  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  company  on  the  21st  July,  1902, 
id  admittedly,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  they  allege  infringement  by 
defendants  only  in  respect  of  the  three  trade  marks  numbered 
848,  232,127,  and  192,199,  in  respect  of  goods  in  class  No.  1. 
action  was  only  in  respect  to  films,  and  the  plaintiffs  had  taken 
“  Brownie  ”  and  “  Bull’s-Eye  ”  registration  relating  to  them,  so 
the  restriction  referred  to  did  not  alter  the  matter.  The  plaintiffs 
taken  one  case  of  the  registration  of  “  Kodak,”  which 


ninly  covered  films ;  one  case  of  “  Brownie,”  which  certainly 


covered  films  ;  and  one  of  “Bull’s-Eye,”  which  cer¬ 
tainly  covered  films,  and  they  went  on  all  three. 

The  substance  of  th©  defence  appeared  to  be  that  the  several  words 
or  names  “  Kodak,”  “  Brownie,”  and  “  Bull’s-Eye  ”  have  been  for  a 
considerable  time  used  by  the  plaintiff  company  as  designating  hand 
cameras  of  certain  sizes  manufactured  and  sold  by  them,  but  that 
the  said  words  or  names  when  applied  to  or  used  in  connection  with 
films  had  come  to  mean,  and  do  mean,  and  understood  by  the  trade 
and  public  as  meaning  films  of  sizes  adapted  to  fit  hand  cameras  of 
the  “Kodak,”  “Brownie,”  and  “Bull’s-Eye”  sizes  respectively,  ir¬ 
respective  of  their  manufacture,  and  the  said  names  did  not  distinguish 
films  made  or  sold  by  the  plaintiff  company  from  the  goods  of  other 
makers  or  dealers.  It  was  further  said  that  they  denoted  the  sizes 
of  films  made  by  various  makers,  including  the  plaintiff  company. 
On  that  point  the  plaintiffs  absolutely  joined  issue,  contending  that 
“  Brownie  ”  films  not  only  meant  films  of  a  particular  size,  but  a 
film  of  a  particular  size  made  by  Kodak,  Limited.  The  defendants 
claiimed  to  use  the  plaintiffs’  trade  marks  on  the  ground  that  they 
only  represented  a  particular  size.  That  was  partly  a  question  of 
evidence  and  partly  of  law.  His  (the  learned  Counsel’s)  contention 
was  that  it  was  an  indicium  of  origin.  “  Brownie  ”  meant  a  film 
made  by  Kodak,  Limited,  although  it  might  very  well  mean 
a  film  of  a  particular  size,  but  that  did  not  in  the  least  prevent 
it  being  a  true  indicium  of  origin.  There  was  no  objection  to  using 
a  trade  mark  in  such  a  way  that  it  not  only  designated  that  the 
goods  were  yours  but  designated  a  particular  class  of  your  goods. 
Many  large  manufacturers  had  special  trade  marks  which  they  only 
applied  to  certain  qualities  of  tiheir  goods ;  for  instance,  in  the 
well-known  Bass’s  Ale  case  the  red  triangle  was  only  applied  to  pale 
ales,  but  it  did  not  merely  mean  that  the  goods  sold  were  pale  ales,  but 
that  the  goods  were  pale  ales  made  by  Bass.  In  the  same  way  the 
“  Brownie”  spool  not  only  meant  a  spool  of  the  size  of  a  “  Brownie” 
camera,  but  a  spool  of  that  size  made  by  Kodak,  Limited.  The 
defendants  further  said  that  it  was  not  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the 
said  names  to  describe  films  not  made  by  the  plaintiff  company  was 
calculated  to  deceive.  They  also  said  that  the  name  “  Kodak,”  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  use  which  the  plaintiff  company  had  made  of  that  word 
in  circulars  and  generally,  .and  partly  owing  to  the  popular  and  general 
use  by  the  public  and  retail  dealers  of  th©  word,  had  for  some 
time  past  come  to  mean,  hand  cameras  generally,  and  had  been  accepted 
by  the  public  .as  referring  generally  to  hand  cameras  and  apparatus 
for  use  therewith.  The  defendants  further  contended  that  the  re¬ 
spective  combination  of  tetters  “P.K.,”  “F.P.K. ,”  and  “  C.K.”  were 
commonly  used  by  the  plaintiff  company  and  the  trade  and  public 
as  abbreviations,  but  as  abbreviations1  of  the  names  of  hand  cameras 
made  or  supplied  by  the  plaintiff  company  of  the  various  sizes  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  when  used  to  describe  films  those  combinations  of 
letters  meant  size  with  reference  to  the  camera  for  which  the  films 
were  required,  and  did  not  mean  that  the  films  described  were  the 
goods  of  the  plaintiff  company  as  distinguished  from  the  goods  of 
all  other  makers.  The  learned  Counsel  said  they  joined  issue  with 
th©  defendants  on  that  also.  It  was  admitted,  and  the  defendants 
further  said  that  the  combination  “  B.E.”  was  used  equally  as  desig¬ 
nating  “  Bull’s-Eye,”  the  plaintiff’s  camera,  and  “  Black  Eye,”  a  camera 
of  the  same  size  sold  by  another  firm.  The  defendants  further 
contended  that  they  had  not  wrongfully  used  any  of  the  words  or 
combinations  of  letters  to  describe  and  sell  films  which  were  not 
the  films  of  the  plaintiff  company,  or  that  they  had  infringed  any 
of  the  said  trade  marks  or  passed  off  other  goods  as  and  for  the 
goods  of  th©  plaintiff  company,  nor  did  they  admit  the 
alleged  sales.  Then  acquiescence  was  pleaded  by  the 
defendants  in  this  form,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  plaintiff  company  had 
acquiesced  in  the  use  which  for  some  time  past  had  been  made  by 
other  manufacturers  of  the  names  and  abbreviations  which  had  been 
referred  to  in  the  actions,  as  meaning  the  respective  sizes  of  the  films, 
irrespective  of  make,  the  plaintiff  company  was  debarred  from  obtain¬ 
ing  the  relief  claimed.  Particulars  of  the  acquiescences  were  to  be 
found  in  a  catalogue  of  the  Junior  Army  and  Navy  Stores  for  1901, 
a  price  list  of  the  Thornton  Film  Company,  and  a  price  list  of  Messrs. 
Wellington  and  Ward.  Those  were  in  1901.  There  was  also  a  price 
list  of  Secco  films,  1900,  and  a  leaflet,  issued  by  the  European  Blair 
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Company  in  1892;  and  there  were,  in  addition,  two  price  lists  of 
Houghton  and  Sons,  of  1895  and  1902.  The  substantial  defence  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  that  the  words  denoted  only  size,  and  that  the  public 
had  got  to  regard  them  in  that  way.  That  contention  the  plaintiffs 
denied  emphatically.  The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded  to  deal  in 
detail  with  the  various  alleged  instances  of  acquiescence  set  out  in  the 
defence.  Continuing  his  argument,  he  sadd  the  case  of  the  company 
was  a  double  one  ;  they  first  sadd  that  the  letters,  as  well  as  the  names, 
denoted  particular  sizes,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  that  use  by 
reason  of  their  registration.  The  registration  of  a  person,  as  proprietor 
of  a  trade  mark,  was  yrivia  facie  evidence  of  his  right  to  an  exclusive 
user  erf  the  name.  A  question  might  arise  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
right  given  by  registration.  The  plaintiffs  contended  that  the  defend¬ 
ants  had  no  right  to  use  the  words  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the 
goods,  and  it  made  no  difference  whether  it  was  put  on  the  goods  or 
on  the  invoices,  or  on  the  advertisements,  or  was  used  orally.  Each 
and  all  were  equally  infringements  of  the  plaintiff’s  right. 

Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  inquired  whether  counsel  went  so  far  as 
to  contend  that  the  defendants  could  not  say,  “  These  films  are  made 
by  Blair  or  Austin  Edwards,”  or  any  other  makers,  “  and  of  all  sizes 
to  fit  the  following  cameras.” 

Mr.  Moulton  said  that  would  not  be  being  used  in  connection  with 
the  goods  of  the  plaintiff  company.  Supposing  they  were  advertising 
“Kodak”  films  or  spools,  although  the  “Kodak”  films  were  not  the  I 
plaintiff’s,  they  could  not  be  restained  from  advertising,  although  the 
advertisement  was  not  attached  to  the  goods.  The  learned  counsel 
then  cited  the  case  of  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Company  v.  Wilson,  in 
support  of  his  argument.  Continuing,  he  said  he  contended  that  mere 
intention  did  not  decide  the  matter.  The  defendants  might  say,  “  It  is 
very  convenient  for  us  to  talk  about  these  as  ‘  Brownie  ’  films,  and  we 
only  mean  they  will  fit  a  ‘Brownie’  camera.”  The  answer  was,  “  No, 
you  must,  with  regard  to  films,  avoid  the  word  ‘  Brownie,’  because  it 
is  our  registered  trade  mark,  which  you  and  the  public  have  no  right 
to  appropriate  to  any  other  use.”  It  would  be  no  defence  to  say  “  We 
called  these  ‘  Brownie’  films  because  that  is  what  we  meant.” 

The  second  action,  in  which  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company 
were  the  defendants,  was  in  respect  to1  another  trade  mark,  called 
“Panoram  ”  and  to  that  action  a  similar  defence  was  pleaded.  There 
was  denial  of  infringement,  but  no  suggestion  of  acquiescence.  Mr. 
Ralph  Neville,  K.C.  (with  him  Mr.  T.  Terrell,  K.C.,  Mr.  Waggett,  Mr. 
Colam,  and  Mr.  Sebastian),  in  opening  the  motion  to  rectify  the 
register  said  that  the  defendants  sought  to  have  the  following  marks 
expunged: — “Kodak,”  154,848,  registered  in  Class  1,  dated  13th 
March,  1891 ;  “  Bull’s-Eye,”  192,199,  Class  1,  films,  dated  4th  January, 
1896;  “Brownie,”  232,127,  Class  1,  dated  20th  July  1900;  “  Panoram,” 
233,070,  Class  8,  photographic  chemicals,  dated  14th  September,  1900 ; 
and  “Panoram”  again,  235,246,  Class  1,  5th  January,  1901.”  The 
learned  counsel  stated  that  he  should  .submit  evidence  to  prove  that 
“  Kodak  ”  was  invented  as  a  name  of  a  special  kind  of  camera — namely, 
a  small  hand  camera,  and  registered  as  such  three  years  before  the 
registration  of  the  mark  for  accessories.  “  Kodak  ”  was  known  to  the 
world  as  a  special  kind  of  camera  so  widely  that  at  the  present  time 
the  substantive  “  kodaker  ”  and  the  verb  “  kodaking  ”  had  become 
parts  of  the  English  language.  His  evidence  would  prove  that  the 
public  looked  upon  “  Kodak  ”  as  meaning  a  snap-shot  camera,  and  the 
word  conveyed  no  notion  of  origin.  The  word  “  Kodak  ”  was  first 
registered  by  the  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company,  who 
presumably  invented  the  name,  and  the  present  plaintiff  company 
was  not  registered  until  1898.  It  was  not  denied  by  the  defendants 
that  the  trade  knew  who  the  makers  of  the  “Kodaks”  were,  and  that  some 
photographic  members  of  the  public  who  take  an  interest  in  cameras 
might  also  have  known,  but  that  fact,  the  learned  counsel  submitted, 
did  not  affect  the  matter.  The  first  advertisement  of  the  “  Kodak  ” 
as  such  was  issued  in  1889,  and  was  evidence  in  favour  of  the  con¬ 
tention  that  the  word  “  Kodak  ”  was  intended  to  designate  the  article, 
an  intention  which  had  been  so  successfully  carried  out  that  it  had 
become  a  term  in  photography  referring  to  cameras  other  than  actual 
Kodaks.  The  first  advertisement  of  Kodak  was  to  be  found  at 
page  731  of  the  “British  Journal  of  Photography  Almanac”  for  1889. 
That  advertisement  showed  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Eastman 
Company  to  get  the  article  known  as  “  Kodak.”  If  the  name  “  Kodak  ” 
in  that  advertisement  were  struck  out,  the  thing  had  no  name  at  all. 


No  one  prior  to  the  1891  registration  could  have  objected  to  tu 
maker  of  film  selling  it  as  Kodak  Jilin.  Isecause  custom*  coming  i 
buy  reels  or  spools  of  film  would  either  ask  for  a  film  for  a  Kodak 
or  a  “Kodak”  film;  one  expression  would  be  med  just  as  much  .• 
the  other. 

Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  :  Except  on  the  doctrine  of  passing  off 
Mr.  Neville,  continuing,  said  that  people  spoke  of  Kodak  tin 
in  the  sense  that  they  meant  a  film  for  a  Kodak  at  the  time  wl.> 
Eastmans’  were  not  selling  “Kodaks.”  In  an  article  in  the  Brito 
Journal  of  Photography,  dated  February  7,  1890,  there  was  tl 
passage  :  “  My  experiment  in  this  direction  was  made  with  a  sni: 
Kodak  film  negative.”  That  article  was  signed  by  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Moulton  suggested  that  the  word  “  Kodak  there  referred 
the  camera. 

Mr.  Neville  agreed,  and  submitted  that  it  always  referred  to  t 
camera.  That  was  his  case.  The  stereoscope  was  an  analogous  can 
someone  introduced  the  stereoscope,  and  any  one  could  make  slid 
for  it.  Nobody  could  deny  that  if  a  person  asked  for  slides  for 
stereoscope  they  could  be  supplied,  but  if  he  a '■Led  for  stereosoo] 
slides,  supposing  the  word  “  stereoscope  ’  to  be  a  registered  name,  tl 
would  be  a  reference  to  a  trade  mark,  and  therefore  an  indicati 
that  what  was  wanted  was  made  by  the  person  who  registered  the  w< 
“stereoscope.”  Assuming  those  facts  to  be  correct,  everybody 
make,  and  several  persons  were  making,  films  for  “  Kodaks.  >11 
important  question  was  how  far  the  trade  mark  register  could  be  ir 
by  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  monopoly  with  regal 
to  the  sale  of  articles  which  anybody  else  was  entitled  to  make  equa 
with  themselves.  The  defendants  did  not  complain  of  the  effort  m 
by  the  company.  Kodak,,  Limited,  was  perfectly  entitled  to  get 
monopoly  if  they  could,  and  nobody  could  blame  them.  The  quest 
was  whether  they  could  use  the  trade  mark  register  for  the  purp 
of  assisting  them  in  that  endeavour. 

Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  inquired  how  the  question  came  in. 

Mr.  Neville  said  the  evidence  would  prove  that  Kodak.  Limited,  1 
stopped  all  deahngs  with  merchants,  and  only  dealt  w  ith  relj 
traders.  What  was  alleged  was  that  if  people  go  into  the  shops  i 
ask  for  a  No.  1  “  Kodak  ”  film  they  got  a  film  which  is  not  made 
Kodak,  Limited.  That  must  inevitably  happen,  although  the  strong 
possible  instructions  had  been  given  by  the  defendants  in  botj? 
actions  not  to  sell  as  Kodak  goods  anything  but  Kodak  goods, 
learned  counsel,  in  dealing  with  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  cited 
following  cases  :  —  Chesebrough  Trade  Mark,  Leonard  and  Ellis  Tr 
Mark,  Singer  v.  Wilson,  Singer  v.  Loog,  and  the  case  with  reg 
to  the  Magnolia  Metal  Company’s  Trade  Mark.  In  concluding 
argument,  the  learned  counsel  stated  that  the  objections  to  the  m 
were  :  First,  that  none  of  such  trade  marks  were  at  the  date  of 
registration  thereof  respectively  or  are  now  invented  words.  Secon 
that  none  of  such  trade  marks  ever  have  been,  or  are  now,  distini 
of  the  goods  of  Kodak,  Limited,  or  of  any  of  their  predecessor 
business  in  the  classes  in  which  the  same  are  respectively  regisfi 
Thirdly,  that  all  of  such  trade  marks  always  have  been,  and  are  i 
descriptive  of  the  character  or  quality  of  the  goods,  in  respe 
which  the  same  are  respectively  registered.  Fourthly,  that  noi 
such  trade  marks  ever  have  been,  or  are  now,  or  were,  intended 
used  as  trade  marks.  Fifthly,  that  all  of  such  trade  marks 
registered  by  Kodak,  Limited,  or  by  their  predecessors  in  bus 
and  have  been  retained  on  the  register  for  the  purpose  of  secur 
monopoly  of  the  supply  of  the  goods  in  respect  of  which  they 
respectively  registered,  and  that  such  registration  was  an  abuse  o 
provisions  of  the  Acts  regulating  the  registration  of  trade  m; 
With  the  exception  of  Panoram,  when  they  were  registered  in  da 
they  were  words  in  general  use  to  describe  an  article,  and  Pa  no  ran1 
simply  a  descriptive  word,  and  nothing  else.  The  case  could  nef 
improved  by  leaving  out  the  final  “  a”  ;  everyone  knew  what  Pan  1 
was,  and  that  it  referred  to  a  panoramic  camera. 

The  following  evidence,  on  behalf  of  tire  plaintiffs,  Kodak,  Liu 
was  then  taken  :  — 

Mr.  W.  R.  F.  Mansfield,  a  commercial  clerk,  in  the  employ 
of  the  plaintiff  company,  stated  that  he  went  to'  the  London  Si 
scopic  Company,  on  the  13th  May,  1902,  and  asked  for  a  No.  2  “I 
Eye”  spool.  Nothing  was  said  to  him  when  he  received  it.  HI1 
tained  a  receipt  for  the  money. 
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0  ss-examined  by  Mr.  Neville  :  His  duty  was  solely  with  the  books 
d  ot  with  the  sale  of  goods.  He  had  never  bought  films  from  the 
r]  >scopic  Company,  and  did  not  know  how  many  employees  of 
)( k,  Limited,  were  engaged  in  going  about  getting  up  the  case. 

}  ,,d  only  been  so  employed  on  two  occasions,  when  he  visited  about 
l  lops. 

A  Ernest  Read,  a,  commercial  clerk  in  the  plaintiff  company’s 
i]  ivment,  stated  that  he  went  to  the  Stereoscopic  Company’s  shop 
( eapside,  taking  a  JJjj’o.  -3  “Folding  Pocket  Kodak,”  and  asked  for 
“  lodak  ”  spool  of  six  exposures  to  be  put  in,  it.  He  also  visited 
e~s.  Houghton’s  shop  in  High  Holborn,  and  asked  for  two  “  Folding 
net  Kodak”  spools  and  two  “Bull’s-Eye”  spools,  and  received 
e  line*. 

C  jss-examined  :  He  was  told  to  ask  for  “  Kodak  ”  spools  for  the 
7  ding  Pocket  Kodak.”  He  did  not  take  his  camera  when  he  went 
aughton’s. 

I' .  J.  A.  Hare,  a  clerk  in  the  employment  of  the  plaintiffs,  stated 
a  he  sent  a  commissionaire  to  the  shops  of  both  defendants  with 
:  en  orders  for  a  No.  2  “Bull’s-Eye”  spool  and  one  No.  4 
1  wnie  ”  spool.  He  had  been  in  the  photographic  trade  about  ten 
a  as  salesman,  demonstrator,  and  head  of  the  travellers’  depart¬ 
ed  Kodak,  Limited,  and  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Tollable 
i  rade.  The'  names,  “  Kodak,”  “  Brownie,”  and  “  Bull’s-Eye,”  and 
?  ibbreviations  “  P.  R.,”  “  F.  P.  K  ,”  “C.  K.,”  and  “B.  E.”  were 
(  n  generally  in  the  trade  and  by  the  public  as  describing  spools  and 
( b  manufactured  by  Kodak,  Limited. 

( oss-examined :  If  he  asked  for  a,  No.  2  “Bull’s-Eye”  spool  he 

I  -ted  to  get  a  “Kodak”  spool.  Asking  for  a  “Bull’s-Eye”  spool 
i  he  same  thing  as  asking  for  a  “  Kodak  ”  spool.  The  term  “  Bull’s- 

was  the  registered  trade  mark  describing  goods  made  by  Kodak, 
/  ted,  and  had  always  been  identified  with  their  goods.  He  did 
i  mow  that  “  Bull’s-Eye  ”  films  were  manufactured  and  sold  by  the 
i  pean  Blair  Company  in  this  country  before  Kodak,  Limited,  came 
:  existence.  There  was  a  time  when  “Bull’s-Eye”  did  not  mean 
ties  manufactured  by  Kodak,  Limited.  The  “Bull’s-Eye”  was 

I I  over  by  the  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company.  Ea.st- 
i  Photographic  Materials  Company  used  “Bull’s-Eye”  as  a.  trade 
t:,  and  Kodak  used  “Bull’s-Eye”  as  a  trade  mark.  “Folding 
i  et  Kodak  ’  was  the -name  of  a>  “Kodak,”  and  “Brownie”  was  the 
i>  of  a  “Kodak,”  as  also  was  “Bull’s-Eye.”  Those  names  denoted 
■>  and  may  have  been  so  used  in  manufacturers’  lists. 

:ie  report  of  the  proceedings  will  be  continued  in  next  week’s 
!■] 


THE  R.  P.  S.  ELECTIONS. 

Balloting  List  for  Officers  and  Council. 

I  tract  from  Article  29. — '“At  least  one-half  of  those  elected  on 
Council  shall  be  Fellows  of  the  Society.”  (Fellows  of  the 
pty  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk). 

President. — Sir  William  Abney,  K.C.B. 
ce-Preeidents  (eraise  no  fewer  than  four  names).  —  *Tbe  Right 
ourable  The  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.,  F.R.S.  ;  *Thomas  R.  Dall- 
?r,  F.R.A.S.  ;  *P.  H.  Emerson,  B.A.,  M.B.  (Cantab);  *Douglas 
lish;,  BLA.  ;  Jamesi  Glauber,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S1.;  A.  Haddon; 
jor-General  J.  Waterhouse,  I.S.C.  ;  *3:r  H  wiry  Trueman  Wood, 

Treasurer. — John  Sherry. 

dinary  Members  of  Council  (era,?  e  not  fewer  than  eighteen 
-s)-- — *J.  T.  Ashby;  H.  Walter  Barnett;  Frank  Bishop;  *C.  H. 
lamley,  F.C.S.,  F.I  C.  ;  James  Cadett ;  St  .  Lawrence  Carson, 
,  B.Sc.  ;  ^Charles  Churchill;  Leslie  E.  Clift';  Henry  E.  Davis'; 
ed  El1  is;  *  D  ouglas  English,  OB. A,  ;  *Thoima.s  E.  Freshwater, 
M.S.  ;  Thomas'  K.  Grant;  Dr.  Charles  F.  Grindrod ;  A.  Haddon; 
W.  J.  Herschel,  Bart.;  *Francis  Ince ;  Martin  Jaeolette;  F.  W. 
son;  G.  Lindsay  Johnson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.C.S.  ;  *C. 
ow  Keene;  A.  V.  Ken  ah ;  E.  B.  Knobel,  F.R.A.S.;  *George 
ley ;  Thomas  Manly ;  *J.  C.  S.  Mummery ;  ^Charles  H.  Oakden  ; 
T  Quilter ;  Leslie  Selby  ;  Fred  C.  Shardlow  ;  *E.  Sanger  Shepherd  ; 
eph  Wilson  Swan,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  ;  *  Alexander  A.  K. 


Tallent;  Professor  William  Cawthome  Unwin,  B.Sc.,  F.R.S.;  W- 
L.  F.  Wastell;  *Major-General  J.  Waterhouse,  I.S.C.  ;  *Benjamin 
Gay  Wilkinson;  *Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  M.A. 

Notice. — Members  are  requested  to  note  that  in  cases  where  the 
name  of  a  candidate  appears  in  more  than  one  capacity  (as  for  in¬ 
stance  Vice-president  and  Ordinary  Member  of  Council),  the  name 
should  be  struck  out  in  one  or  other  of  such  capacities.  This  ballot 
paper  can  only  record  one  vote  in  favour  of  a  candidate,  and  in 
cases  where  a  candidate  for  a  higher  office  is  not  elected  thereto, 
his  votes  will  be  credited  to  him  in  the  lower  office  if  his  name  also 
appear  there. 

Balloting  papers  may  be  posted  at  any  time,  but  only  those  will  be 
counted  which  are  received  at  No  66,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.  r 
by  12  noon  on  Monday,  February  9th,  1903  (the  day  preceding 
the  annual  general  meeting). 

Balloting  List  for  Judges. 

Pictorial  Section  (erase  not  fewer  than  seventeen  names). — J.  T. 
Ashby,  F.R.P.S.  ;  H.  Walter  Barnett;  Henry  W.  Bennett,  F.R.P.S.  j. 
W.  R.  Bland,  F.R.P.S.  ;  C.  W.  Burrowes;  Walter  L.  Colls,  F.R.P.S,  • 
William  Crooke;  P.  H.  Emerson,  B.A.,  M.B.  (Cantab),  F.R.P.S.; 
Douglas  English,  B.A.,  F.R.P.S.  ;  John  H.  Gear,  F.R.P.S.  ;  William 
Gill,  F.R.P.S.;  Martin  Jaeolette;  Percy  Lewis;  J. 

C.  T.  Mummery,  F.R.P.S.;  Duncan  Robertson;  Lyddell 
Sawyer;  James  A.  Sinclair,  F.R.P.S.;  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.  •„ 
W.  Edwin  Tindall,  R.B.A.  ;  J.  W.  Wainwright,  A.R.W.S.  ;  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington;  B.  Gay  Wilkinson,  F.R.P.S. 

Technical  and  Scientific  Section  (erase  not  fewer  than  six  names). — 
Thomas  Bolas,  F.I.C. ,  F.C.S.  ;  Jamies  Cadett;  St.  Lawrence  Carson, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.  ;  Douglas  English,  B.A.,  F.R.P.S.  ;  A.  Haddon;  Chapman 
Jones,  F. I.C. ,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S.  ;  E.  Sanger  Shepherd,  F.R.P.S.  •; 
Joseph  Wilson  Swan,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.P.S.;  Captain  D. 
Wilson-Barker,  R.N.R. 

- ♦ - 

Cripplegate  Photographic  Exhibition. — The  fourth  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Cripplegate  Photographic  Society  will  be  held  from  24th  to 
27th  February,  1903,  at  the  Cripplegate  Institute,  E.C.  Intending 
exhibitors  are  reminded  that  entries  close  on  13th  inst.  ;  anyone  who 
has  not  yet  received  an  entry  form  and  is  thinking  of  exhibiting  should 
apply  at  once  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  T.  Ward,  Cripplegate- 
Institute,  Golden  Lane,  E.C. ,  who  will  send  one  per  return.  An 
attractive  programme  is  in  course  of  arrangement,  and  we  hope  thais 
the  exhibition  will  be  more  successful  than  its  predecessors. 

Photography  of  Opaque  Objects. — Mr.  Frederick  Noad  Clark  con¬ 
tinues  in  “  Knowledge,”  his  notes  on  the  photography  of  opaque  ob¬ 
jects.  “  Perhaps  the  most  useful  all-round  objective  for  this  work,” 
he  says,  “  is  the  2-inch ;  a  lower  power  than  this  we  have  found  of  no 
advantage  when  depth  of  focus  is  an  object.  The  use  of  a  stop  in  the 
form  of  an  iris  diaphragm  or  a  Davis’  shutter  is  sometimes  necessary, 
it  being  fitted  just  above  the  objective  This  will  increase  the  depth 
of  focus  when  photographing  spherical  objects  or  those  lying  in  dif¬ 
ferent  planes ;  but  the  exposure  is  necessarily  prolonged.  A  plate 
giving  the  maximum  amount  of  density  is  necessary.  For  this  purpose 
any  of  tlm  well  known  makes  of  isochromutics  are  best.  They  must 
invariably  be  ‘backed.’  The  developer  should  be  dilute,  and  if  pyro- 
soda  is  used  (which  we  recommend)  the  pyro  should  be  used  sparingly. 
Development  ought'  to  be'  slowly  carried  on  to  full  density,  the  aim 
being  to  obtain  a  negative  with  plenty  of  contrast,  without  blocking 
of  the  high  lights.  It  is  to;  give  this  effect  that  the  backed  plate  is  so 
essential.  As  to  length  of  exposure  no  exact  information  can  be  given- 
As  t<  rough  guide  it  has  been  found  that  using  a  2-inch  objective  with 
direct  illumination  by  means1  of  the  bull’s-eye  from  a  good  paraffin 
lamp  with  a  1-inch  wick,  the  exposure  at  20  diameters  will  vary  from 
2  to  3  minutes  according  to.  the  colour  of  the  object ;  a  white  object 
naturally  requiring  a  less  exposure  than  a  darkly-coloured  one.  As 
further  examples  we  may  mention  those  of  Foraminifera  at  8  diameters 
with  a  2-inch  requiring  30  seconds  exposure,  whilst  Polycistina  at  45 
diameters  and  a  1-inch  objective  required  30  minutes.  The  egg  of 
insects,  particularly  those  of  the'  Lepidoptera,  lend  themselves  admir¬ 
ably  to  photography.  Especially  suitable  are  those  of  the  Lycaenidae, 
or  blue  butterflies,  their  small  size  and  elaborate  structure  rendering 
them  most  beautiful  objects  for  opaque  photography.” 
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Lustralene:  Manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Vanguard  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Maidenhead. 

This  is  a  preparation  intended  for  application  to  photographic  prints 
in  order  that  their  surfaces  may  be  improved.  It  is  not  every  taste 
that  is  reconciled  to  the  photographic  print  which  is  naturally  devoid 
of  gloss,  or  reaches  that  condition  by  the  influences  of  time — that  pro¬ 
found  chemist  which  tries  all  created  things.  “  Lustralene  ”  is  to  the 
photograph  what  the  beautifier  of  the  toilet  specialist  is  to  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  a  passe  member  of  the  other  sex.  It  brightens  it  up, 
improves  its  appearance,  and  acts  as  a  preservative.  “  Lustralene  ”  is 
a  soft,  wax-like  looking  substance  which  is  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  print  by  polishing  with  a  soft  white  rag.  We  have  tested  its 
properties  on  bromide  and  other  prints  that  have  got  a  trifle  rusty  in 
the  editorial  sanctum,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
latest  outcome  of  the  Vanguard  Company’s  ingenuity. 


Pinakol  P  and  Pinakol  Salt  N  :  Messrs.  Meister,  Lucius,  and  Briining, 
Ltd.,  51,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

On  the  21st  November  last  we  referred  in  “Ex  cathedra”  to  a 
new  developer  which  was  about  to  be  introduced,  combining  rapidity 
with  freedom  from  stain  and  economy  of  developing  solution.  The 
rapid  spread  of  amateur  photography,  and  its  demand  for  a  developer 
free  from  the  objectionable  discolouration  associated  with  pyrogallio 
acid,  have  brought  the  old  favourite  of  the  professional  photographer’s 
dark-room  into  some  disrepute,  but  there  seems  some  prospect  that  the 
interest  in  “  pyro  ”  will  be  revived  by  the  new  accelerator  introduced 
with  these  preparations.  Pinakol  P  is  a  one-solution  developer  formed 
of  pyrogallio  acid,  sulphite  of  soda,  and  amido-acetate  of  soda.  The 
innovation  lies  in  the  substitution  of  the  last-named  salt  for  ammonia, 
■carbonate  of  potash,  or  the  other  alkalis  generally  us  ed  in  development. 
The  use  of  the  amines  is  due  to  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Lumiere  and 
Sevewetz.  Trimethyl-amine  combines  great  reducing  power  with  free¬ 
dom  from  fog,  but  its  extremely  unpleasant  odour  bars  its  use  as  a 
developer.  Amido-acetate  of  soda,  however,  is  quite  free  from  smell. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  deteriorate  when  in  solution. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  future  for  Pinakol  P  seems  to  be  a  very 
promising  one.  Samples  have  recently  been  placed  at  our  disposal,  and 
we  have  certainly  found  Pinakol  P  a  very  pleasant  solution  in  use. 
The  negatives  it  yields  are  of  the  “  pure  silver  in  stainless  gelatine  ” 
type,  and  as  that  valuable  charcteristic  of  pyro — “  density  ” — is  fully 
retained,  the  printing  quality  of  the  image  is  excellent.  With  two 
ounces  of  solution  we  developed  four  quarter-plates  in  succession  and 
obtained  excellent  results.  It  is  claimed  that  even  more  work  may 
be  done  with  this  developer.  Pinakol  Salt  N  is  a  concentrated 
solution  of  the  accelerator — amido-acetate  of  soda,  and  it  is  apparently 
put  on  the  market  for  those  who  prefer  to  use  other  reducers  than 
pyrogallic  acid,  for  which  it  is  primarily  recommended.  The  following 
are  the  formulae  given :  — 

Pyrogallol. — The  most  suitable  for  negatives  :  12  grammes  ol  pyro  ; 
45  grammes  of  anhydrons,  or  90  grammes  of  crystallised  sulphite  of 
soda;  500  c.c.  of  water.  For  development  take  50  c.c.  of  the  above, 
10  c.c.  of  Pinakol  Salt  N,  and  50  c.c.  of  water. 

Pyrocatechol. — Eleven  grammes  of  pyrocatechol ;  35  grammes  of 
sulphite  of  soda;  500  c.c.  of  water.  For  development  take  50  c.c.  of 
the  above,  20  c.c.  of  Pinakol  Salt  N,  and  50  c.c.  of  water.  This 
solution  is  less  rapid  than  the  last,  but  it  is  specially  recommended  for 
transparencies. 

Glycin. — Twenty  grammes  of  glycin;  14  grammes  of  carbonate  of 
potash ;  30  grammes  of  sulphite  of  soda ;  500  c.  c.  of  water.  For 
development  take  50  c.  c.  of  the  above,  30  c.  c.  of  Pinakol  Salt  N,  and 
50  to  100  c.c.  of  water. 

Paramidophenol. — Specially  recommended,  for  transparencies  and 
bromide  paper  :  15  grammes  of  paramidophenol  (hydrochloride) ; 

250  c.c.  of  water;  45  grammes  of  sulphite  of  soda;  250  c.c.  of  water, 
and  3  grammes  of  potassium  bromide.  Dissolve  the  paramidophenol 
and  the  sulphite  of  soda  separately,  and  mix  the  solutions.  The 
paramidophenol  then  separates  in  small  white  crystals,  which  are  pre¬ 
cipitated.  Before  use  the  precipitate  is  thoroughly  shaken  up,  and 


20  c.c.  are  mixed  with  15  to  25  c.c.  of  Pinakol  Salt  N  and  100  to  2 1  , 
of  water. 

We  think  there  is  an  excellent  future  for  the  Pinakol  piepar.  a 
and  the  one-solution  developer,  “  Pinakol  P,”  should  recommend  ij 
especially  to  amateurs  as  a  good,  reliable  developer. 

- * - 

Commercial  $  €egai  inteliigeit 


The  A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Company  of  Philadelphia  *  i 
We  beg  to  announce  the  removal  of  our  warehouse  and  ofii  * 
226-240,  Columbia  Avenue,  where  all  communications  should  1  j. 
dressed. 

Messrs.  Chas.  Zimmkrmann  and  Co.,  of  9  and  10,  St.  Mary  a:  ( 
London,  E.C.,  write:— We  beg  to  inform  you  we  have  been  app< 
sole  agents  for  Messrs.  Heinr.  Ernemann,  Act.-Ges.  Fu  r  Cu  , 
Fabrikation  of  Dresden,  manufacturers  of  hand  cameras,  etc.  j 
also  for  the  affiliated  firm,  formerly  Messrs.  Ernst  ll.  rbst  and 
Goerlitz,  manufacturers  of  Stand  and  Saloon  cameras.  We  >liaLUl  , 
have  on  show  in  our  showroom  a  full  line  of  samples  of  tlie  i  . 
factures  of  each  firm. 

Trust  and  Combinations. — Professor  Clapham,  of  the  Depur 
of  Higher  Commercial  Education  at  the  Yorkshire  College,  deli  1 
an  address  in  Leeds  on  Saturday  evening  on  “Trusts  and  Con 
tions.”  He  remarked  that  in  the  United  States  there  were 
a  couple  of  thousand  combinations  label  led  trusts,  and  it  was 
mated  that  they  controlled  between  ail  eighth  and  a  sixth  o:s 
trade.  In  America,  Germany,  Australia,  and  France  the  big 
binations  sheltered  themselves  behind  protective  tariff.  In  the  l  ! 
States  the  trusts  had  contributed  freely  to  party  funds  in  ord 
maintain  the  tariff,  which  had  no  doubt  been  one  of  the  great  c  i 
of  the  evil  side  of  the  combinations.  The  unequal  company  b  , 
the  States  was  another  of  such  causes.  A  combination  which  w 
to  employ  doubtful  methods  got  itself  registered  in  a  State  v  t 
the  law  was  lax.  In  Yorkshire  it  had  been  seen  that  it  was  po- 
for  big  combinations  to  be  over  capitalised.  In  America  that  so 
to  be  universally  the  case,  and  as  a  result  many  trusts  had  goi 
smash.  From  what  had  been  stated  regarding  some  of  the  shij  ; 
lines  and  the  tobacco  trade,  he  feared  that  American  methods  of 
bination  were  going  to  prevail  in  this  country.  In  England  com 
tions  had  not  resulted  in  a  higher  price  to  the  consu 
but  in  America  the  trust  had  very  seldom  been  content  > 
a  moderate  price.  Only  a  few  of  the  strong  combine  t 
in  the  United  States  had  paid  for  a  great  number  of  v 
Few  English  combinations  had  made  large  profits.  A  , 

number  had  paid  nothing  at  all,  or  only  small  dividends, 
perience  showed  that  combination  was  not  the  high  road  to  pro.qi  | 
for  all  trades.  A  few  years  of  dull  trade  would  likely  enoug 
the  combination  movement  slacken,  and  there  were  only  a  lii  I 
number  of  trades  in  which,  even  with  good  management,  combit  i 
was  likely  to  be  more  advantageous  than  the  old  methods  of  inde  • 
ent  firms.  We  must  see  to  it  that  our  company  laws  were  kept  s  j 
and  that  no  tariff  arrangement  were  introduced  which  woul 
courage  the  system  by  which  trade  was  sheltered  from  foreign  • 
petition  and  enabled  to  squeeze  higher  prices  out  of  consumers.  ' 
must  also  take  care  that  no  close  connection  was  established  bet’ 1 
great  combinations  and  political  parties. 


We  have  received  the  third  edition  of  “  Lyonesse,”  the  “  Home  1 
Handbook  for  the  Isles  of  Scilly,”  from  the  Homeland  Association 
Bride’s  House,  24,  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  The  volume,  v  1 
is  an  excellent  guide  to  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  has  an  introduction  by 
late  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

“Glimpses  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  Palo  Alto,  <• 
fornia,”  is  the  title  of  a  beautifully  illustrated  album  of  views  w  1 
has  been  sent  us.  The  illustrations  are  in  tinted  half  tone,  but 
are  rather  crudely  vignetted  off.  The  negatives  were  taken,  and  ‘ 
book  is  published,  by  Mr.  J.  Collier,  formerly  of  Inverness,  wh  > 
to  be  congratulated  on  his  share  in  this  charming  production. 
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CxDibitions. 


:  STIRLING  AND  DISTRICT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB’S 
EXHIBITION. 

1  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last  week  this  young  society  held  its 
exhibition  in  Carson’s  Hall,  Port  Street',  Stirling.  The  exhibits 
bered  about  three  hundred,  including  exhibits  for  exhibition  only 
the  Leith  and  Grangemouth  Societies.  The  open  classes  (two) 
icted  about  one  hundred  entries,  while  the  members’  classes  (five) 
fully  a  larger  number.  Miss  Harvey,  Mr.  R.  Kidston,  and  Mr. 
VI.  Rodgers  were  the  judges,  and  their  awards  were  as  follows  :  — 

Open  Classes. 

mdscape  and  River  Scenery  —  Marine  Studio :  Silver  medal, 
e  Harbour,”  T.  Easton,  Falkirk;  bronze  medals,  “The  Last 
■ow,”  J.  R.  Sandilands,  Edinburgh ;  and  “  Winter  Sunlight,” 
;s  Dunlop,  Motherwell.  Highly  commended,  “  Harvest  Time,” 
B.  Mercer,  Perth. 

►rtraiture  and  Figure  Studies :  Silver  medal,  “  The  Evening 
)ter,”  J.  Drummond  Shiels,  Edinburgh.  Bronze  medal,  “  Study 
Id  Man,”  the  Art  Photo  Company,  Perth.  Highly  commended, 
litence,”  W.  B.  Mercer,  Perth. 

Members’  Classes. 

ndscape  and  River  Scenery  :  Silver  medal,  “  Silver  Strand,  Loch 
ine,”  T.  Lupton.  Bronze  medal,  “  Springtime,”  C.  S.  Coldwell. 
ly  commended,  “  Himgrykerse,”  John  Dunbar, 
rtraiture  and  Figure  Studies  :  Silver  medal,  “  The  Loafer,”  J. 
11.  Bronze  medal,  “  The  Smuggler,”  Alex.  Adam, 
jhitecture :  Silver  medal,  “Madonna  del  Sasso,  Locarno,  Italy,” 
Adam.  Bronze  medal,  “  In  Buchaven,  Fife,”  Alfred  Mathers, 
y  commended,  “  Gateway,  Inchmahome,”  C.  S.  Coldwell. 
ying  and  Enlarging :  Silver  medal,  John  Cargill.  Bronze 
1,  John  Dunbar. 

tern  Slides:  1,  Thos.  Lupton;  2,  C.  S.  Coldwell;  3,  William 

t  •  ... 

J  exhibition  was  well  attended,  and  gives  good  promise  of  even 
Hsed  success  in  future  ventures. 


VSGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

lading  authority  on  photography  once  wrote  regarding  this 
c  tion  :  “  That  an  association  that  possessed  office  bearers  who 
e  pluck  to  expend  £500  in  promoting  an  exhibition  deserved 
and  success  has  most  certainly  followed  the  West  of  Scot- 
nctions  in  every  respect. 

a  membership  of  over  three  hundred  keen  photographers  and 
of  rooms  that  are  in  every  sense  unique,  this  association 
both  financially  and  socially,  in  the  front  rank  of  photo- 
b  (societies,  and  several  of  our  other  societies  who,  we  are  sorry 
a;  have  practically  gone  to  the  wall,  would  have  done  well  to 
ken  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  management  as  displayed  by  the 
t  f  beotland,  whose  affairs  from  first  to  last  have  fortunately 
the  hands  of  level-headed  keen  business  men,  who  first  of  all 
importance  of  providing  the  best  talent  they  can  procure 
ay  of  lecturers  and  demonstrators.  In  this  respect  the  present 
as  been  in  no  way  behind  previous  years ;  indeed,  the  accom- 
at  West  Regent  Street  has  been  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity 
than  one  occasion  by  those  anxious  to  gain  admission  to  the 
’ations  that  the  office  bearers  have  provided.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  Messrs.  Lumiere,  whose 
S€  ^tive,  Mr.  Grant,  drew  a  record  house,  the  spacious  rooms 
able  to  accommodate  the  audience.  Another  large  meeting 


he  occasion  of  a  demonstration  on  the  “  Home  Production 


ting  of  Post-Cards,”  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong,  a  subject 
pved  most  attractive  by  reason  of  its  simplicity.  Mr.  Grant’s 
lasgow  will  long  be  remembered ;  he  made  many  friends. 


a  rual  exhibition  of  work  by  members  opened  on  the  30th  ult. , 
nines,  with  limelight  displays  of  lantern  slides  nightly,  till  the 


14th  inst.  The  work  shown  is  of  a  very  high  order.  Annexed  is  the 
awards  of  the  judges:  — 

We  understand  that  a  fresh 'lease  of  the  premises  at  180,  West 
Regent  Street  has  been  recently  entered  into,  but  should  the  increase 
in  membership  go  on  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  much  larger  premises 
will  be  required. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  reports  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Halley  that 
the  income  of  the  association  is  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition,  and 
if  is  to  his  and  Mr.  Goodwin’s  exertions  that  much  of  the  present 
booming  success  is  due. 

Altogether  some  264  exhibits  are  on  view,  and  these  represent  every 
branch  of  photographic  art.  Generally  speaking,  the  quality  of -the 
work  is  excellent,  and  in  most  respects  is  in  advance  on  that  of  previ¬ 
ous  years.  The  following  are  the  principal  awards: — ■ 

Landscape,  Seascape,  Architecture,  Flowers,  etc.  (sizes  above  half¬ 
plate)  :  Silver1  medals,  “  Dougiiston  Loch,”  Thoa  Walker;  “The 
Mare,”  Robert  Bumie;  “Evening  Mists  on  Ben  Nevis  Summit,”  J.  W. 
Reoch.  Bronze  medals,  “  The  Close  of  a  Winter’s  Day,”  T.  W.  Robert¬ 
son  ;  “Wreck  Gatherers,”  A.  Richmond,  M.B.  ;  “Rural  Life,”  Thomas 
Calder. 

Portraiture,  Figure  Studies,  Animals,  etc.:  Silver  medals,  “The 
Frugal  Meal”  and  “A  Study,”  J.  Hepburn.  Bronze  medals,  “Digging 
for  Bait  ”  and  “  Mending  the  Cheese  Press,”  Thomas  Wishart. 

Landscape,  Seascape,  Architecture,  Flowers,  etc.  (half-plate, 
smaller):  Silver  medals,  “Spring,”  W.  Louis  Primrose;  “Silver 
Birches,”  T.  Walker.  Bronze  medals,  “Winter,”  N.  G.  Reid;  “A 
Winter  Evening,  Loch  Tay,”  T.  W.  Robertson. 

Pictures  taken  at  outdoor  meetings  in  1902  :  Silver  medal,  “  Where 
Peaceful  Waters  Glide,”  G.  S.  Bryson.  Bronze  medals,  “  Queen 
Mary’s  Stairway,  Doune  Castle,”  J.  Hepburn. 

Lantern  Slides  :  Silver  medal,  James  Baillie.  Bronze  medals,  G.  S. 
Bryson  and  T.  W.  Robertson. 

- ♦ - 

Deu)  Books. 

- ♦— — 

“Jahrbuch  des  Photographen,  1903.”  Yerlag  von  Gustav  Schmidt, 
Berlin. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  welcome  a  new  photographic  annual  under 
the  editorship  of  Herr  G.  H.  Emmerich,  the  principal  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Technical  School  at  Munich.  The  volume  contains  about  four 
hundred  closely  printed  pages,  touching  upon  subjects  of  general 
interest  to  the  photographer.  A  series  of  descriptive  articles  deals  with 
the  novelties  and  improvements  of  the  year,  and  there  is  a  very  complete 
collection  of  photographic  formulae  and  chemical  tables.  Other  sections 
deal  with  legal  advice  ;  the  laws  affecting  the  status  of  the  photographer 
and  patent  right ;  technical  education ;  photographic  literature,  and 
photographic  societies.  A  very  handy  addition  is  the  directory  giving 
the  addresses  of  the  various  German  dealers  in  photographic  materials, 
apparatus,  etc.  The  volume  is  a  very  useful  guide  to  the  German 
photographer. 


“The  Figures,  Facts,  and  Formulae  of  Photography.”  Edited  by 

H.  Snowden  Ward,  p.p.  166.  One  shilling,  net.  (London: 

Dawbam  and  Ward.) 

In  this  volume  the  Editor  has  got  together  a  most  varied  mass  of 
useful  information.  The  scope  of  the  compilation  is  indicated  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  preface: — -“Photographic  possibilities  are 
so  i*apid  that  the  man  who  would  make  the  best  possible  use  of  those 
many  methods,  each  with  merits  of  its  own,  must  have  encyclopaedic 
knowledge.  To  attempt  to  remember  all  details  is  a  waste  of  time,  and 
this  book  is  planned  to  save  such  waste.  I  have  tried  to  include 
everything  really  necessary  for  practical  working,  and  most  of  what 
is  needed  for  research.”  It  is  difficult  to  see  where  else  the  Editor 
might  have  gone  for  any  more  of  those  dry  facts  of  photography  which 
constitute  its  foundation.  We  might  almost  imagine  that  Mr.  Ward 
took  a  hint  from  that  character  in  one  of  Dickens’s  Christmas  annuals, 
who  found  the  chief  consolation  of  his  life  in  “  facts  and  figures.”  The 
book  is  a  really  useful  source  of  reference^  and  its  last  chapter  supplies 
iu.e  one  human  touch  to  the  formidable  mass  of  dry  details  that 
precede  it.  It  is  devoted  to  the  “toilet  and  hygiene.”  Amongst 
other  things  it  tells  the  photographer  how  to  get  rid  of  that  troublesome 
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complaint,  “  Natal  Catarrh.”  The  book  should  have  a  large  rale,  and  it 
certainly  deserves  it.  _ _ 


meetings  ot  Societies* 


“  Physiological  Histology.  Methods  and  Theory.”  By  0»rta»M.»«b 

MD  CM  B.Sc.,  Oxon.  Senior  Demonstrator  of  Physiology 

in  the  University  of  Oxford,  p.  488.  Price  fifteen  shillings,  net. 

(Oxford :  The  Clarendon  Press.)  .  . 

Those  of  our  readers  who  attended  the  Convention  gatherings  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Dr.  Mann, 

"  '“pi  a  “  those  meetings,  has  recently  published  a  volume  with 
was  present  at  *,,  tayg  Dr  Mann,  “comprises  mvestiga- 

1,6  a^®  the  ;tructre  the ’chemical  composition,  and  the  functions 
of°  healthy  and ’diseased ’animal  and  vegetable  "^h 

ordinarily  accepted  view  that  histology  concerns  -  , 

mic  “anatomy  seems  to  he  a  narrow  one.  Owing  to  the  bn an 
work  done  abroad  the  study  of  mammalian  mrcro-anatomy  as  distinct 
from  micro-chemistry,  and  micro-physiology,  is  approac  S 
T  Irl  it.  is  time  for  the  ph -otologist  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
work* requires  to  be  done  along  micro-physiological  lines,  and  tbat 
work  would  be  of  immense  value,  since  it  would  serve  as  .ad  to  the 
pathologist  in  the  elucidation  of  the  processes  with  which  lie  is  m 
particularly  concerned.  The  volume  represents  a  first  attempt 
explain  thf principles  underlying  histological  methods  Special  at  ei 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  queition  of  preserving  tissues  by  fixation  a 
henceto  physical  chemistry,  to  the  chemistry  of  fixing  regents  by 

coagulation  mid  colloids;  further,  to  micro-chemistry  and  hence  to 
mafro-chemical  methods ;  to  the  chemistry  and  the  methods  of  applma 
Uon  of  staTmmr  re-agents,  and  lastly,  to  the  theorv  of  staining.’  W  e 
cannot  pretend  in  this  column  to  do  adequate  justice  to  such  a  pro¬ 
foundly  learned  and  valuable  volume  as  this ;  we  must  be  cont^t 
simply  drawing  attention  to  it,  and  recognising  that  it  presents  to 
those  interested  in  this  branch  of  study  an  enormous  mass  of  experi¬ 
mental  details  and  result-.  It  is  one  of  those  books  which  obvious  y 
assures  the  author  of  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  modem  men  o 
science.  Dr.  Mann,  we  understand,  is  to  read  a  paper  at  t_e  Rert.i 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Convention. 


meetings  of  societies  for  next  meek. 


Feb. 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


6 .  Leicester  Literary . 

6 .  Borough  Polytechnic . 

9 .  Southampton  Camera  Club. 


(  The  Tentin'/  Photographic  L 
I  Mr.  W.  B.  Appleton. 

K nl»rgi n /.  Mr.  t .  b  .  BanncO  r. 

(  Affiliation  Lecture.  If0™*  ‘‘or,rai 
i  Mr.  P.  R.  Salmon,  r  .K.r. 


10.. 

1 

10.. 

10.. 


Oxford  Camera  Club 


(  Animat  Study  (judging).  .1  Trip 
'  Ci  nt nil  Mediterranean.  Illwl 


Leeds  Photographic  Society  . 
The  Goldsmiths’  Inst.  Ph.  Soc. 
Isle  of  Thanet  Photo.  Society 
Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

Leeds  Photographic  Society  .. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society 

10  .  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Photo . 


11 

11. 


11. 


11. 


Leeds  Camera  Club  . 
Borough  Polytechnic. 


Ashton-under- Lyr.e  Photo.  Soc.  | 


Photographic  Club . 

Sov.thsea  Photographic  Societj 

Everton  Camera  Club  . 

North  Middlesex  Plu  to.  Societj 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photo . 


,  E.  A.  Beveru,  E»q. 

The  Rontqen  Ray*.  Mr.  J.  11.  (,ul 
|  Tniniinifl  and  Mounting.  1*®0I 
\  tion  by  A.  L.  White. 

Sight  Photography.  Mr.  Kilts  h 
,  Urful  llmt*  in  the  Park  Room. 
t  C.  S.  Baynton. 

The  Rontgen  Ray».  Mr.  J.  H. 
Nomination  ot  orttcers  and  <  <><irv 
,  Lantern  night.  Mr.  Harold l  tool 
I  Wild  Bird*  and  Beck  Slide*. 

1  ;  Lantern  Slide  Making.  Mr. 
j  coulthurat.  w 

I  A  Photo  chemical  Chat.  Mr.  W 
i  Dawson. 

The  Photographing  of  r  invert. 
H.  T.  Malby,  F.R.P.S.  lv-aui 
i  William  Hailam. 

(  Some  Matter* of  Importance  to  n 
|  Photographer*.  Mr.  «.  i 

'  Photography  ”  Prize  Slides. 
(Trichromatic  Photography.  I| 
\  strationby  Mr.  J.  Mansell. 
i  Lantern  Slide  Methods.  Mr. 


12  .  Woolwich  Photo.  Society 


to  .  |  Ashton-under-Lvne  Photo.  Soc. 

VI.... .......  Glasgow  N.-W.  Camera  Club  ... 


12 . |  Liverpool  Amateur  Photo.  ... 

12 .  J  London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 


\  Hawkins.  ... 

Demonstration.  Rev.  H.  W.  in 
)  Lantern  Slide  testing  night 
I  Members. 

Che.8  Match  (League). 

Griffin  Lecture.  \eh>x Papers, 

(  The  Negative  for  Carbon  Work  < 
I  Carbon  Prcce**  in  ’>«  •s»™Pk?' 

\  Demonstration  by  Key.  H. 
Colour  Photography.  Mr.  l.  a. 


“  The  ABC  of  Photo-Micrography  :  A  Practical  Hand-book  for 

Beginners.”  By  W.  H.  Walmsley,  F.R.M.S.,  Charter  Member 
of  the  American  Microscopical  Society,  etc.,  p.p.  155,  twenty- 
eight  illustrations.  (New  York  :  Tennant  and  Ward.) 

Judging  by  the  number  of  hooks  recently  published  on  the  subject 
of  Photo-Micrography  there  is  apparently  a  marked  revival  of  interest 
in  this  branch  of  work.  The  volume  before  us  is  the  production  of  a 
very  old  hand,  whose  contributions  on  Photo-Micrography  will  be 
familiar  to  many  of  our  readers.  Although  avowedly  written  for  the 
beginner  Mr.  Walmsley’s  book  will,  we  venture  to  think,  interest 
advanced  students.  The  early  chapters  deal  lucidly  with  the  essentia  _y 
distinctive  parts  of  the  photo-mi crographer’s  equipment  namely,  the 
microscope,  the  camera,  the  radiant,  and  accessories.  Tie  wen  y 
eigixe  illustrations  are  in  half  tone,  and  are  printed  on  separate  art 
paper  so  that  as  little  of  the  detail  as  possible  is  sacrificed.  Into  the 
purely  photographic  side  of  his  theme  Mr.  Walmsley  enters  with 
minuteness,  but  m  our  eyes,  the  chief  value  of  his  interesting  writings 
lies  in  the  information  which  ripe  experience  and  knowledge  enable 
him  to  give  on  the  optical  side.  Advanced  workers  may  possibly  be 
interested  in  the  following  extract I  am  informed  by  my  fiieiu 
Professor  M.  L.  Seymour,  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  that  a  \ery 
valuable  optical  accessory  to  the  microscope,  which  he  devised  some 
months  ago,  has  reached  perfection,  and  is  readv  to  be  placed  on  the 
market.  His  note  was  accompanied  by  photographs  and  descriptions 
of  the  apparatus.  It  is  too  late  for  insertion  m  this  bo  ox  but  full 
description,  with  illustrations  of  work  done  by  it,  will  be  found  m 
my  larger  work  when  issued.  I  can  onl-  say  now  that  the  arrangement 
is'  intended  to  permit  of  instantaneous  photographing  of  living 
microscopic  forms,  and  growing  cells,  whilst  under  observation.  1  e 
magnified  image  is  in  clear  view,  and  at  the  desired  time,  the  simp 
pressing  of  a  pneumatic  bulb  opens  the  shutter,  exposes  the  plate,  and 
secures  the  picture.  It  is  simple,  practical,  and  very  valuable.  We 
understand  that  the  volume  under  review  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
English  market,  and  although  the  author  necessarily  makes  numerous 
references  to  American-made  apparatus,  the  English  reader  should  not 
find  this  A.B.C.  less  valuable  on  that  account. 


ROY  \L  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  annual  report  for  the  year.* 
December  51st  1902  :  Council  during  the  ye; 

the°ir"ethS  of  eondnetmg^  ao^-,L 

f  t.  affoM6A  both  bv  the  amendment  of  the  Articles  u 
have  be. an  tfL  ,  .  subsequent  action  of  the 

ciation  early  m  the  year,  an  \  '  j  tpG  alteration 

bem  to  enable  the  members  to,  utilise  more  fully  the 

modation  which  the  society  acquired  a  *  b  ? 

Tha  cne’etv’s  house  has  been  kept  open  daily  since  me  oeg  pi 

May,  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  instead  of  4  P;m.,  ^ 

members  might  make  use  of  the  faci  the  ® 

practice  of  o ? ^^^^pleased  t 

Ct"  ^^  ava^  themselves  largely  of  the  - 
privileges,  and  that  their  action  in  throwing  the  house  op  ^ 
fullv  iustified  by  the  appreciation  which  the  members  , 
it  f  cm  ies  for  th*  practice  of  photography  already  mentio 
t  4  ex  uded  by  the  provision  of  an  enlarging  room,  and  a 
e^bittn  room/have  ten  arranged  for  the  reception  of  the  'j 
extensive  collections  of  photographs  and  examples.  Th  - 

^Another6  change  was  the  appointment  of  a  paid  s3cr^^L( 
of  an  honorary  secretary,  a  course  adopted  after  t  _e  amen 
Articles  of  Association  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the  H 
financial  position.  Additional  expense  has  been  incurre  by  , 
but  the  Council  consider  the  change  has  been  already  ful  3 

by  results.  .  f ; 

The  Council  has  been  assisted  in  its  work  by  a  num 
members  of  Council,  who  were  invited  to  join  the  various  co> 
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i  nmiftees  consisting  of  three  members  of  Council  and  two  non- 
r  ?rs.  This  course  was  adopted  in  order  that  the  general  body 
h  members  might  recognise  that  their  co-operation  ■  with,  the 
il  in  the  management  of  the  society  was  cordially  welcomed. 

The  Royal  Patronage. 

society  has  been  honoured  during  the  year  with  the  esteemed 
:  lage  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
i  lave  expressed  their  pleasure  at  becoming  the  society’s  vice- 
’  is. 

The  Membership. 

]  following  table  shows  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
i  r  of  the  Fellows  and  Members  of  the  society  during  the  period 
d  by  this  report  :  — 


>»  . 

m 

£,2 
c  ~ 
c  ® 

5  ^ 

— 

Life 

Fellows. 

Fellows. 

Life 

Members. 

Members. 

Non-i  esident  1 

Members.  1 

Total. 

1902— 

led  ... 

1 

5 

2 

91 

99 

ferred  from  other  columns 

2 

3 

2 

7 

3 

5 

5 

91 

2 

106 

4 

2 

4 

10 

ned  . 

6 

27 

33 

k  off . 

13 

47 

60 

ferred  to  other  columns  .. 

1 

12 

13 

24 

2 

2 

1 1 6 

lary  1st,  1902  . 

9 

47 

203 

63 

559 

?4 

905 

vs  above  . 

5 

5 

5 

91 

2 

106 

9 

50 

203 

68 

650 

26 

1,011 

■act  as  above  . 

21 

2 

90 

116 

ary  1st,  1903  . 

9 

50 

184 

66 

560 

26 

895 

The  Fellowship. 

i  Council  have  admitted  six  members  to  the  Fellowship  during  the 
reive  months.  The  policy  of  the  Council  during  recent  years 
:  n  one  calculated  in  every  way  to  raise  the  status  of  the  Fellow - 
nd  the  present  Council  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  continue 
•  mmendable  policy  by  setting  a  higher  standard  of  qualification 
1  critical  inquiry  into  the  statement  of  qualifications  submitted 
i  applicants.  The  Council  have  given  attention,  during  the  year, 
■'  osals  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  single  portal  to  the  Fellowship, 
more  definite  specification  of  the  grounds  of  qualification,  and 
Iped  that  a  scheme  may  be  put  forward  in  the  near  future  which, 
i  e  measure,  will  meet  the  case. 

Informal  Meetings. 

tag  the  year  the  Council  inaugurated  a  new  series  of  monthly 
for  the  informal  discussion  of  subjects  of  photographic 
<  ,  believing  that  many  members  would  appreciate  an  opportunity 
free  discussion  of  such  matters  not  otherwise  catered  for  by 
ifciety.  Several  meetings -have  been  held,  but  the  members 
'  appear  to  have  fully  realised  that  it  is  upon  them  that  the 
■  of  meetings  depends,  and  that  this  would  be  assured  if  they 
point  of  opening  a  discussion  upon  some  topic  of  •interest  to 
:lves  or  the  general  body  of  photographers. 

Special  Meetings. 

val  special  meetings  were  held  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
i  for  their  object  the  amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Association! 
amendments  have  been  fully  reported  in  the  Journal.  The 
■ '  made  in  the  Articles  provide  that  the  nominators’  names  shall 
printed  upon  the  ballot  paper  for  officers  and  Council.  The 
office  of  librarian  is  abolished,  and  the  offices  of  secretary 
dor  are  made  honorary  or  paid  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council, 
t  s  of  the  society  s  accounts  are  also1  now  defined  as  members  of 
ititute  of  Chartered  Accountants  of  England  and  Wales,  or  the 
'  rated  Society  of  Accountants  and  Auditors. 

Finance. 

f  ihange  in  the  capital  account,  due  to  the  formation  of  a  Life 
1  hip  and  Members’  Account,  and  the  increase  in  the  general 


expenditure,  has  been  explained  elsewhere.  Other  points  needing 
special  notice  are  the  large  increase  in  the  surplus  upon  the  exhibition 
account  from  £29  to  £135,  and  the  decreased  cost  of  the  Journal.  £21 
as  against  £145.  I  he  takings  at  the  exhibition  were  much  larger 
than  in  1901,  whilst  the  total  cost  was  very  materially  reduced.  There 
ha<s  a ,«0'  been  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  yield  under  the  head  of 
advertisements,  both  in  the  ordinary  numbers  of  the  Journal  and  in  the 
Catalogue.  In  September  the  agreements  with  the  agents  expired,  and 
a  fresh  one  upon  different  terms  was  arranged  with  Messrs.  Hastings 
Bros.  The  amounts  given  arc  for  advertisements  which  have  actually 
appeared  in  the  Catalogue  and  Journal,  but  as  they  are  only  paid  over 
by  the  agents  when  received  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  carry 
over  the  sum  of  £50  to  next  year.  A  further  sum  of  £50  has  been 
placed  to  the  repairs  reserve  fund,  also  10  per  cent,  written  off  the 
property  account.  The  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure, 
£156  15s.  10d.,  has  been  carried  to  the  credit  of  capital  account,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  entrance  fees  for  the  year,  making  a  total  of 
£197  14s.  lOd. 

The  Life  Fellows  and  Members. 

The  liability  of  the  society  to  its  Fellows  and  members,  who  have 
paid  life  composition  fees  has  been  particularly  before  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Council.  A  careful  estimate  has  been  made,  and  the 
capital  value  of  these  fees  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1902  is  taken 
to  be  £1,334  10s.  That  amount  has  now  been  transferred  from  capital 
account  to  a  Life  Members’  Reserve  Fund,  to  which,  henceforth,  all 
life  composition  fees  will  be  paid.  A  proper  proportion  will  be  taken 
annually  from  the  new  account  and  brought  into  revenue  account. 

The  Annual  Exhibition. 

The  annual  exhibition  was  held  as  usual  at  the  New  Gallery.  The 
same  general  lines  which  characterised  its  two  immediate  predecessors 
were  again  followed,  the  west  room  being  devoted  to  selected  pictorial 
work,  the  balcony  to  scientific  and  technical  photographs  and  photo¬ 
mechanical  processes,  the.  north  and  south  rooms  to  professional  and 
trade  photography,  and  the  Fountain  Court  to  apparatus  and  material 
stalls.  The  number  of  entries  in  the  pictorial  section  again  showed 
a  marked  increase  over  those  of  previous  years,  as  many  as  seventeen 
hundred  photographs  having  been  received.  The  task  of  making  a 
selection  from  the  photographs  sent  in  becomes  more  and  more  arduous 
every  year,  and  the  best  thanks  of  the  society  are  due  to  the  selecting 
committees  for  their  services,  which  were  required  for  fully  a  week. 
Thanks  must  also  be  accorded  to  the  members  forming  the  organising 
committee,  who  spared  themselves  no  trouble  in  assuring  the  success 
of  the  exhibition.  Six  medals  were  awarded  by  the  judges  in  the 
pictorial  section,  and  one  in  the  scientific  and  technical  section,  and 
here  again  the  society  owes  a  debt  of  thanks  to  those  who.  so  kindly 
sacrificed  their  time  to  adjudicate  upon  the  exhibits. 

The  success  of  the  three  exhibitions  that  have  been  held  at  the  New 
Gallery  and  the  appreciation  of  the  premises  for  the  purpose  which  has 
been  shown  in  all  quarters  induced  the  Council  to  make  arrangements 
whereby  these  galleries  will  be  again  at  the  society’s  disposal  for  a 
further  period  of  three  years. 

The  Council  have  decided  that  the  selecting  committee  in  the  pic¬ 
torial  section  shall  next  year  consist  of  twelve  members,  that  is  to 
say,  the  five  judges  appointed  by  the  members,  and  seven  members  to 
be  elected  by  the  Council. 

The  Dinner. 

Acting  upon  a  repeated  suggestion  that  the  society  should  institute 
an  annual  dinner,  the  Council  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the 
suggestion,  and  it  was  ultimately  decided  to  test  the  general  feeling 
on  the  matter  by  holding  a  dinner  during  the  time  the  exhibition  re¬ 
mained  open.  The  dinner  was  held  on  September  29th,  at  the  Cafe 
Royal,  and  some  eighty  members  and  friends  took  part.  It  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  function  was  entirely  successful,  and  the 
question  of  making  it  an  annual  event  is  reserved  for  further  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  Permanent  Collection. 

During  the  year  the  large  number  of  photographs  acquired  by  the 
society  by  purchase  and  presentation  from  past  exhibitions  has  been 
brought  together  and  thoroughly  put  in  order  after  circulating  for  some 
time  amongst  the  affiliated  societies.  The  collection,  which  includes 
about  100  examples,  is  now  permanently  exhibited  in  a  room  which 
has  been  specially  prepared  for  its  reception  under  the  direction  of 
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Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery.  Upon  the.  recommendation  of  the  judges 
three  of  the  medalled  photographs  from  the  recent  exhibition  at  the 
New  Gallery  were  purchased  and  added  to  the  collection.  A  detailed 
catalogue  of  the  photographs  will  be  printed  during  the  coming 


year. 

The  Enlarging  Room. 

The  provision  of  an  enlarging  room  set  on  foot  by  a  former  council 
was  completed  during  the  past  year.  The  society  owes  a  deep  debt  of 
thanks  to  the  member  who  anonymously  bore  the  somewhat  heavy 
expense  of  fitting  up  the  room  that  was  set  aside  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  enlarging  lantern,  etc.,  provided  by  the  society  s  funds. 
There  has  been  a  steady  demand  for  the  use  of  the  enlarging  room, 
and  the  decision  to  provide  it  is  amply  justified  by  the  popularity  it 
enjoys. 

A  Photographic  Studio. 

A  wish  has  been  expressed  by  a  few  members  to  have  the  use  of  a 
photographic  studio  at  the  society’s  house  in  Russell  Square.  The 
Council  have  felt  compelled  to  decline  to  promise  any  such  addition 
to  the  existing  facilities  for  the  practice  of  photography  on  the 
society’s  premises  at  the  present  time.  Not  only  has  the  society 
insufficient  funds,  but  the  structural  alterations  that  the  installation 
of  a  rtudio  would  require  constitute  in  themselves  a  serious  obstacle. 
The  question  of  finance  has  been  partly  met  by  several  offers  of  dona¬ 
tions  to  defray  the  initial  expenses,  and  the  suggestion  that  members 
using  the  studio  should  pay  small  fees  calculated  to  make  it  self- 
supporting.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  donations  offered  do 
not  warrant  further  steps  being  taken,  but  the  Council  wish  to  assure 
the  members  that  if  sufficient  support  is  forthcoming  they  will  gladly 
give  further  consideration  to  the  suggestion. 


The  Library  and  Museum. 

The  library  maintains  a  steady  growth,  exchange,  purchase,  and 
donation  having  largely  added  to  the  items  on  the  shelves  dimng  the 
period  covered  by  the  report  It  was  fully  expected  that  the  new 
catalogue  which  has  been  in  preparation  for  so  long  would  have  been 
in  the  members’  hands  during  the  year,  but  circumstances  over  which 
the  Council  had  no  control  have  delayed  the  completion  of  the  work, 
and  the  catalogue  will  not  be  issued  until  the  new  year.  Many  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  the  museum,  but  it  has  not  been  considere 
advisable  to  spend  the  funds  allotted  for  cases,  etc.,  a  year  ago,  owing 
to  other  demands  upon  the  society’s  resources.  A  room  has  however, 
been  specially  prepared  for  the  exhibition  of  all  the  framed  examples 
which  form  part  of  the  museum,  and  these  have  been  on  view  during 

the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Thanks  to  the  initiative  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  John  Sterry,  the 
society  is  the  possessor  of  a  very  complete  set  of  the  various  exposure 
meters,  sensitometers,  and  kindred  instruments,  presented  in  every 
case  by  the  makers. 

The  Society’s  Jubilee. 

During  the  year  1903  the  society  will  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  foundation,  the  first  ordinary  meeting  having  been 
held  on  February  3rd,  1853.  The  consideration  of  the  manner  of  cele¬ 
brating  this  important  event  in  the  society’s  history  has  engaged  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  Council,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  members 
will  be  in  possession  of  details  before  or  by  the  time  this  report  reaches 
their  hands.  The  Council  have  had  to  bear  in  mind  the  question  of 
finance  in  deciding  upon  a  celebration  worthy  the  event;  and  such 
considerations  have  dictated  the  dismissal  of  schemes  which,  in  other 
circumstances,  might  have  met  with  their  fullest  approval.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  members  will  lend  their  best  support  to  whatever  scheme  ot 
celebration  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  adopt. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  Camera  Club  seems  to  be  working  double  shifts  just  now, 
bv  which  we  mean  that  there  are  two  lectures,  or  entertainments 
of  some  kind,  each  week.  This  speaks  well  for  the  labours  of  the 
indefatigable  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Godfrey,  who  is  always  on  the 
lookout  lor  novelties,  and  is  anxious  to  get  good  men  on  the  list 
of  lecturers  On  Monday  Mr.  Walsham  showed  a  number  of  slides 
to  illustrate  the  method  which  he  had  adopted  of  modifying  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  a  negative  during  development.  The  pictures  were 
good,  but  it  murt  be  owned  that  there  was  nothing  very  novel  m 


his  method  of  procedure.  It  may  bo  summed  up  by  saying  tl  | 
develops  with  pyro  soda,  and  has  at  hand  an  extra  strong  djj 
the  alkali  with  which  to  coax  out  detail  in  his  shadows,  and  a  U 
of  bromide  with  which  to  check  too  obtrusive  high  light',  each  ** 
being  applied  secundum  arteui  with  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool  ] 
course,  all  this  kind  of  thing  lias  been  done  trinoe  the  crtmtC 
photography,  and  many  members  present  detailed  other  little  1 1 
for  helping  towards  the  same  result  which  are  pretty  get  I 
known. 

On  Thursday,  the  29tli,  quite  a  big  audience  was  pi>-.>«  nt  t  , 
all  about  Mr.  E.  W.  Pulling’s  “tour  round  the  world,”  from  . 
he  has  recently  returned  ;  or  rather  about  that  jHirtion  of  it  l 
comprised  a  three  months’  sojourn  in  India.  1  lie  rest  of  tli  | 
will  occupy  one  or  two  future  evenings  at  the  club,  and  jttdg-j 
this  first  excellent  instalment  there  will  be  no  lack  of  uieml  j 
listen  to  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Pulling  landed  at  Bombay  and  made  his  way  across  tin 
wedge-shaped  country  to  Calcutta,  visiting  on  his  way  Alim. 
Jeypore  Udaipur,  Delhi,  Agra,  Gwalior,  Cawnpore,  and  Bar)  j 
besides  making  local  excursions  from  many  of  these  places, 
brought  home  with  him  a  large  number  of  5  by  4  n<  g.itiv« 
from  these  he  had  made  an  excellent  set  of  lantern  slides  by  red 
thus  securing  the  picture  furnished  by  each  negative  complete,  j 
course  should  commend  itself  to  those  who  endeavour  to  saTe  j 
by  making  their  slides  by  contact. 

Mr.  Pulling’s  description  of  his  slides  was  interspersed  witl 
interesting  and  amusing  notes  of  his  experiences  in  this  curiou 
Bombay  was  very  hot  and  damp,  but  he  found  plenty  tl 
interest  him.  For  example,  he  witnessed  a  Parse©  wedding  cer 
where  the  happy  couple  sat  together  with  a  scarf  thrown  romuj 
while  two  priests  showered  blessings  on  their  heads,  alt 
with  handfuls  of  rice,  while  the  mother-in-law  rubbed  the  Grid 
on  his  shoulder  blades  w  ith  the  bottom  of  a  silver  mug. 

At  Ahmedabad  the  traveller  saw  for  the  first  time  monkej 
ing  about  in  the  open,  and  alligators  and  turtles  basking 
edge  of  a  lake  and  wily  saurians  keeping  watchful  eyes  u] 
washerwomen  there,  in  case  they  should  venture  into  the 
within  grabbing  distance.  At  Jeypore  Mr.  Pulling  nudvi 
wandered  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Maharana’s  Zeau 
was  abruptly  stopped  by  a  black  man  with  a  gun.  As  ne 
them  could  speak  the  other’s  language  there  was  a  short  p> 
anxious  suspense  before  Mr.  Pulling  thought  it  prudent  to 
Like  all  Indian  travellers,  he  met  with  the  jugglers  with 
boy  and  basket  trick,  and  photographed  them. 

At  Udaipur  he  got  away  from  the  usual  route  of  th 
trotter,  and  found  the  India  which  he  had  come  to>  see 
of  its  native  purity.  Here  they  beat  the  tomtom,  the  eq 
to  our  curfew  bell,  except  that  the  sound  is  meant  to  hu 
god  to  sleep  until  at  daybreak  he  is  summoned  to  awake 
same  manner.  This  is  the  centre  of  a  native  State,  rule 
native  prince,  who  seemed  to  think  rather  small  beer  of  the  En, 
who  demeaned  himself  by  carrying  his  own  photographic  a)  j 

Delhi,  the  grandest  of  the  older  cities  of  India,  claimed 
the  traveller’s  attention,  and  here,  of  course,  were  many  i 
of  the  terrible  mutiny  in  the  fifties,  when  our  hold  up 
trembled  in  the  balance.  A  view  of  the  Great  Mosque,  w 
taken  on  the  last  day  of  the  fast  of  Ramazan,  was  remarkably 
ing,  for  at  this  time  there  were  some  thirty  thousand  pe 
white  gathered  in  and  around  the  building. 

Then  followed  a  capital  view  of  the  famous  Taj-Mehal,  j 
Shah  Jehan  in  1630,  who,  in  his  grief  at  the  death  of  i 
swore  that  she  should  have  the  loveliest  tomb  which  could 
structed.  He  kept  his  word,  and  many  years  afterwards  we 
by  the  side  of  her  he  loved  so  well. 

At  Cawnpore  the  traveller  had  an  indescribable  longing  U 
every  native  whom  he  met  with,  a  feeling  which  many 
English)  tourist  must  have  experienced.  At  Lucknow  1 
himself  in  such  hospitable  quarters  that  photography  had  fo. 
to  give  place  to  social  enjoyment.  A  ghastly  picture  was  t 
man  who  had  just  died  of  the  plague,  showing  preparation 
made  to  cremate  the  body  on  a  heap  of  faggots.  After  a  si 
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leutta,  Mr.  Pulling  took  ship  for  Rangoon,  and  here  his 
ivei  came  to  a  close. 

Te  was  a  long  pause  before  the  chairman  could  induce  any 
er  present  to  open  the  discussion,  and  at  length  Mr.  Ashton, 
Donse  to  repeated  calls,  rose  to  his  feet  and  gave  some  interesting 
ulars  relating  to  his  Eastern  experiences.  He  gave  some  account 
visit  to  one  of  the  towers  of  silence,  where  the  dead  bodies 
■sees  are  given  up  to  those  horrible  birds,  the  black  vultures, 
was  nothing  repulsive  or  gruesome  about  the  surroundings  of 
eird  place,  indeed,  he  might  describe  it  as  a  beautiful  cemetery. 

*  time  of  the  plague  so  many  bodies  were  given  up  to  the  birds 
ome  difficulties  occurred.  He  had  been  told  that  in  order  to 

cases  of  suspended  animation,  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
a  small  dog  was  kept  at  some  of  these  towers  and  the  animal 
tell  instinctively  whether  a  body  presented,  to  it  was  really 
He  would  like  to  know  whether  others  had  heard  of  this. 
1  paid  a  visit  to  one  cf  the  Hindoo  theatres,  where  the  female 
;are  always  personated  by  men.  The  play  was  Romeo  and 
-  the  heroine  being  represented  by  a  sturdy  Hindoo  about  6ft. 

:  rith  enormous  feet  which  were  encased  in  red  carpet  slippers, 
r  one  or  two  members  and  visitors  present  had  congratulated 

*  turer  on  the  excellence  of  his  pictures,  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
y,  expressed  wm  wish  that  speakers  would  join  in  the  discussion 

c'  being  formally  called  upon  to  do  so.  Many  were  perfectly 
jent  to  do  so,  but  they  suffered  from  a  terrible  shyness.  He 
( that  in  the  future  if  they  had  anything  to  say,  and  even  if 
adn’t,  they  would  get  up  and  say  it.  Mr.  F.  Austin  said 
’  k®  knew  nothing  about  India,  he  could  speak  quite  im 
£y  about  ^  kfr.  Pulling  had  told  them  of  the  wonderful 
,  <>f  colour  ln  which  everything  was  bathed  in  that  sunny  land, 
h  Plctures  were  colourless.  They  did  not  endorse  what  the 
r  said,  and  he  hoped  that  he  would  pay  another  visit  to  that 
n  country  and  take  with  him  a  stock  of  Iso  plates  and  screens, 

£  these  colours  should  be  revealed  to  them, 
s  reply  Mr.  Pulling  said  that  since  Mr.  Ashton’s  visit  to 
oer  of  silence  about  which  he  had  spoken,  a  new  set  of  vultures 
>n  installed  there.  .  The  plague  and  its  many  victims  proved 
>  much  for  the  old  ones  and  they  had  to  be  replaced.  He  did 
uresis  to  be  an  old  or  experienced  photographer.  Before  he 
a  °ad  he  took  everybody’s  advice.  He  took  with  him  an  N.  and 

a  of  lens^  ^  also  a  No.  3  folding  pocket 

f  which  was  stolen  from  him  at  Delhi.  This  he  was  happily 

aZbTrof7  T**?’  ^  the  nmV  °ne  Was  able  to 

a -umber  of  interesting  .snapshots.  He  developed  en  route  as 

nth!  Zl  %  r°  th°Ught  thQt  that  plaa  was  bett*r  than 
the  nsk  of  spoiling  exposed  plates  by  .submitting  them  to  a 

T  8  +  n  HlS  jantern  sbd<?s  wer®  ali  made  at  the  club,  in  the 

Terved  for  that  work-  The  usuaj  of 

s  earned  by  acclamation,  closed  the  proceedings. 

c  STLE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION.  ( 

Sh°Pherd  lectured  on  “  Natural  Colour 
? ..  A  W-  E™ngton  Cowan  presided,  and  there  was 
rge  ottendance.  The  chairman  spoke  of  the  distinguished 

i  1  €Pi  ^  4(1  tfken  in  the  task  of  reproducing  objects  in 

*  iraj  colours,  and  in  making  that  fascinating  branch  of  photo- 
Y  racticable.  The  man  in  the  street  believed  that  it  was  im- 
<  0  produce  subjects  in  their  natural  colours ;  but  Mr.  Shep- 

“  sbown  b<>7  it  could  be  done.  All  that  was  needed  was  a 
a  amount  of  photographic  knowledge,  generally,  and  an  un- 
nount  of  spare  time  and  patience.  Mr.  Shepherd  said  that 
J  rentieth  century,  when  almost  everybody  took  photographs, 

3  esitate  to  say  that  many  amateurs  took  pictures  that 
enpare  very  favourably  with  the  best  productions  of  profes- 
y  rkers.  But  from  the  commencement  of  the  art  of  photo- 
7  *11  had  ^ways  been  a  sense  of  something  wanting ;  and  that 
w  the  reproduction  of  objects  in  colour.  He  explained  the 
tn  ts  that  had  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  showed  how  the 
bten  r~alis«d-  Tke  process  was  based  upon  the  well-known 
a1  he  naturaI  colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  therefore  the  natural 


colours  found  in  nature,  could  be  matched  by  mixtures  of  three  colours 
of  the  spectrum— red  and  green  and  blue.  To  utilise  this  fact  in 
order  to  secure  a  photograph  in  natural  colours  three  negatives  or 
colour  records  of  the  object  were  taken  through  three  coloured  filters, 
which  sorted  out  the  relative  proportions  of  the  three  primary  colours 
of  the  object  photographed.  From  these  three  negatives,  which  were 
all  taken  on  one  brand  of  plate,  prints  were  made  on  a  rigid  celluloid 
film  coated  with  gelatine  sensitised  with  a  bichromatic  salt,  and  deve¬ 
loped  in  warm  water,  when  all  the  gelatine  not  acted  upon  by  the  light 
was  dissolved,  leaving  a  low  relief  in  clear  gelatine  upon  a  celluloid 
base.  These  prints  were  then  stained  up  in  colour  baths— the  print 
from  the  red  filter  negative  in  greenish  blue,  the  print  from  the  green 
filter  negative  in  pink,  and  the  print  from  the  blue  filter  negative  m 
yellow.  If  a  lantern  slide  was  desired,  then  the  three  films  were 
simply  superimposed  in  correct  register,  and  bound  together  so  as  to 
form  one  picture,  so  that,  the  light  shining  through,  the  natural  colours 
as  well  as  the  light  and  shade  of  the  object  photographed  were  repro¬ 
duced.  The  results  produced,  viewed  as  a  glass  transparency,  seemed 
very  near  perfection.  But  the1  general  public  soon  demanded  that 
equally  perfect  results  should  be  obtainable  upon  paper ;  for  to  most 
people  a  photograph  in  natural  colours  meant  a  photograph  showing 
a, 11  the  natural  colours  of  the  object  viewed,  just  as  they  viewed  a 
water-colour  drawing,  and  equally  well  adapted  for  framing  or  for 
the  adornment  of  a  portfolio.  Quite  recently  the  problem  had  been 
solved  by  a  very  simple  modification  of  the  old  process ;  and  its  solu¬ 
tion  was  due  to  the  invention  of  an  entirely  new  method  of  photo¬ 
graphic  mechanical  printing.  This  new  departure  consisted  in  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  celluloid  film  as  a  component  part,  of  the  finished 
print.  It  was  found  that  if  a  gelatine  relief  stained  with  a  suitable 
dye  stuff  were  laid  in  contact  with  a  damp  sheet  of  paper  coated  with 
a  thin  film  of  soft  gelatine  the  whole  of  the  colour  matter  would  in  a 
few  minutes  leave  the  hardened  gelatine  relief,  and  be  absorbed  bv 
the  softer  coating  upon  the  paper.  Once  the  truth  of  this  important 
discovery  was  grasped,  it  was  easy  to  see  how  perfect  prints  upon  paper 
might  be  made ;  for  it  was  only  necessary  to  place  the  three  reliefs 
successively  upon  the  same  sheet  of  damp  gelatinised  paper  in  order 
to  secure  a  coloured  photograph.  The  relief  films  were  very  thin,  and 
could  be  retained  for  use  over  and  over  again,  ,so  that  the  cost  of 
the  material  for  the  paper  print  was  only  the  cost  of  preparing  the 
paper  on  which  it  Avas  to  be  printed. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

I  he  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  40th  session  of  the  above  society 
was  held  on  Thursday  last  week  at  the  rooms  of  the  Artists’  Club, 
Eberle  Street,  Dr.  T.  W.  Napier  in  the  chair.  Mr.  F.  W.  Saxby 
delivered  a  lecture  on  Crystal  Architecture.  Mr.  Saxbv,  whose 
researches1  in  the  field  of  microphotography  are  well  known,  gave  his 
audience  a  rare  treat  in  his  description  of  the  formation  of  the  crystals 
of  various  salts,  showing  by  the  aid  of  the  lantern  the  many  beauti¬ 
ful  forms  they  take.  A  novel  feature  was  the  exhibition  of  a* 
number  of  slides  made  by  the  Lumiere  three-colour  process,  giving 
a  grand  idea  of  the  lovely  colours  shown  by'  the  crystals  when  viewed 
through  the  polariscope.  At  the  close'  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Saxby  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Napier,  seconded  by~ 
Mr.  J.  Marples. 


SOUTHSEA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Southsea  P.S.  on  Friday  las 
the  subject  of  Cristoid  films  was  demonstrated  in  a  particularly  abler- 
and  lucid  manner  by  Mr.  Hedley  Field  (of  the  Sandell  Films  Co., 
Ltd.).  The  salient  characteristic  of  these  films  is  that  they  are 
composed  of  two  distinct  gelatine  emulsions,  which  A'ary  in  sensitive¬ 
ness,  and  conjointly  are  of  sufficient  body  to  dispense  with  any  bare 
whatsoever.  lo  any  one  accustomed  to  the  vagaries  of  celluloid 
this  point  will  appeal  strongly.  Further,  as  ther e  is  no  base  there 
is  nothing  to  cause  the  spreading  of  light  action  by  refraction,  and 
hence  halation  is  done  away  Avith.  In  development,  the  films  are 
first  hardened  in  a  formalin  bath,  Avhich  may  be  made  up  very 
cheaply  by  using  the  40 per  cent,  formaldehyde  solution  sold  by  most 
up-to-date  chemists.  lhe  recommended,  developer  is  pyrocatechin, 
but  amongst  others  rodinal  or  isynthol  may  be  used,  though  in  there 
cases  carbonates  must,  be  left  out.  The  exposed  side  must,  be  placed 
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downwards  in  the  developing  dish,  and  development is  -complete  when 

»• 

glass  previously  treated  with  a  detergent  and  here ^  very  8^ 
must  be  used  that  they  are  only  squeegeed  very  l.ghtl,  to .el mmate 
air  bubbles.  When  dry  they  strip  easily.  Point. |W  7  4 

are  that  the  gelatine  surface  increases  uniformly  about  20  pel  cent. 
Tie  during  these  operations,  but  should  it  be  desired  to  retain 
he  Sginal  size,  immersion  in  a  methylated  spirit  bath  previous 
to  squeegeeing  w ill  secure  this.  To  carbon  workers  these  films  wil 
appeal  as  tlify  may  be  printed  from  either  side  without  loss  of 
sharpness.  High  speed,  great  latitude  in  exposure  and  perfec ;  rent Wr¬ 
ing  of  gradation  are' ills®  ®trong  points.  Isochromatic  Gnsto 

will  shortly  make 'their  advent,  and  such  will  doubtless  find  a  pio- 
minent  place  in  the  outfit  of  every  earnest  camera  man. 

Very  keen  interest  was  displayed  by  the  large  gathering  pr  •' 
and  the  demonstration  was  voted  a  thorough  success. 


At  the  recent  visitors’  night  of  the  society,  Mr.  Luther  Dyer,  who 

is  a,  member  of  the  society,  gave  an  excellent  series  of  animated 

photographs.  In  the  interval  the  president,  Mr.  H.  T.  Lilley,  M. 
said  he  had  to  apologise  for  the  absence  of  the  Mayor,  who  unfor¬ 
tunately  had  another  engagement  for  that  evening,  or  would  hare  bear 
present  to  present  the  medals-a,  task  that  now  devolved  upon  lnmself. 

Mr  Lilley  spoke  feelingly  of  the  progress  of  modern  photography 
and  the  strides  it  was  making  in  the  direction  of  being  considered 
in  “  art  ”  and  referred  to  the  recent  photographic  exhibition  s  effect 
on  the  members’  pictorial  work,  and  hoped  that  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  the  society’s  efforts  as  an  educational  factor  wouM  receive 
municipal  recognition.  Medals  were  presented  to  the  members  as 
follows  :  — For  pictures  of  landscape  and  river  scenery  :  Silver  meda  , 
Mr.  L.  J.  Steele;  bronze  medal,  Mr.  0.  C.  Cook;  certificate,  i  r.  . 

J.  Goatcher.  Figure  studies  and  portraiture :  Silver  medal,  Mr.  1 . 

R.  Denham;  bronze  medal,  Mr.  L.  J.  Steele;  certificate,  Mr.  J. 
Holloway.  Architecture:  Silver  medal,  Mr.  C.  C.  Cook;  bronze 
medal  Mr.  G.  Stanford ;  certificate,  Mr.  S.  0.  Black.  Hand  camera 
work:  Silver  medal,  Mr.  S.  O.  Black;  bronze  medal,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Goatcher;  certificate,  Mr.  F.  J.  Lawton ;  and  a  special  to  Mr.  L  J. 
Steele  Lantern  slides  :  Silver  medal,  Mr.  A.  de  Silva;  bronze  medal, 
Mr  C  C  Cook;  certificate,  Mr.  W.  J.  Goatcher.  For  professional 
members:  Silver  medal,  Mr.  A.  Debenham;  bronze  medal,  Mr  L. 
Dyer;  certificate,  Air.  Sidney  Hicks.  The  gold  medal  presented  by 
Sir  William  Dupree  for  the  best  average  in  members’  classes  was  won 
by  Mr.  0.  C.  Cook,  and  the  silver  medal  in  the  members’  champion 

class  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Steele.  , 

The  lion,  secretary  (Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer),  Mr.  Lilley  remarked,  had 
exhibited  only  in  the  open  classes  in  competition  with  workers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  that  he  had  done  so  with  good  reason,  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  no  less  thon  four  medals  (two  silver  and 
two  bronze)  had  been  awarded  him  and  which  were,  then  presented 
It  was  also  announced  that  the  Mayor  (Sir  "W  illiam  upree)  a 
again  generously  presented  another  gold  medal  to  the  society  for  com¬ 
petition  at  the  next  exhibition,  and  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals 
'  were  also  offered  by  the  Portsmouth  Natural  Science  Society  for  photo¬ 
graphic  slides  of  historic  spots  in  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  t  ie _  s.e 
of  Wight,  the  competition  to  be  incorporated  m  t  ie  nex  exm 
The  president  also  drew  attention  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the 

society.  _ _ _ 


.  •  .  it,  then,  fullv  and  lucidly  explained  the  L 
pigments  or  stams  H  •  .  ,i  n(>t  |„-  r-apitfi 

naicu.  and,  printing  betng  earned  on  ftroug . be  the  [ 

. .  . ■ 

and  messy  operation  at  the  b^t  (  M  wh 

images.  Mr.  C.  E.  K<?nnetl« 

In  the  short  ^^"’VVw  ,('M..ur  photograph  «'f  the  >pC 
said  he  was  surprised,  so  1  „ pi,,,!  iliat  ra 

existed,  and  inquired  be  >;-o o  ,  Mr  I  an;  I  . . „ 

almost  impossible  to  adjust .  Iigb  f  ihe'spectmm.  Su  e 

absolute  correction  for  the  whole  range  of  the  spect.um.  | 

fection  was  not  required  in  ordinary  "<“  •  ,  „lnVmg  ■ 

. -  4 

trial.  _ _ 


BOWES  PARK  AND  DISTRICT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCI 

1  I  «r»  n  eivi  TPH  PIPS  WclS  PlCdtl\  iKllllLl 

and  paper.  »Uo  g  JjumnK^r>  iu  proposing  a  vote  of 

|ll  \  b‘l5r.lme  said  he  considered  this  the  finest  of  all  photc 
to  Mr*  Biatia  ,  ,1  1  the  members  were 

demonstrations u* ^vem  ^  ^  , 

16ft  when  Mr.  Arthur  Pridie  will  lecture  on  Lante 
Making.”  _ _ 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

T  -11  (.  v.Q  +i,P  f -i  nit  of  Messrs.  Lumiere  if  colour  photography  fails 

:  S'  2  ;;  t  »lLr  photographer,  considering  the  « 

subjoot^  '  ^  before  the  members  of  the  above  club. 

Sr  the  earliest 

Photographs  in  cotan the  cause  *  ^  ^  ^  for  pr0. 

'E?j£$2£  by 

s:;;;;:  — r ‘::f = -- — - 


SOUTHAMPTON  CAMERA  CLP  B. 

1  f  ti,n  above  club  held  a  meeting  on  the-2nd  ine| 
The  members  of  t..e  ab  ^  election  of  several  new  .  V 

m.  WTA.  ^Mdls  was^fidf 

«  a  very  W timber  JS  excellent 
the  present,  Mi.  Max  M  l  fine  specimens  o 

from  the  best  masters  of  the  aifi  and  ^  1  , 

production.  The  ctthig  of  the  paper  with  the  > 

part  of  the  operations  •  ment  drying  time  for 

Uromate.tothesprea^offt of  a  pl, 

t\’theSpro^:f  eidlv  workable  by  anyone  P 
satisfied  ail  that  ui  i  ,,  difficult  for  students  in. 

artistic  ability,  but  wou  e  -  Mills  was  accorded  a  he  j? 

stages  of  photo  graphic  art.  ^Max  -  demonstratiw,  „  wer  . 

S  "d  ^"bndness  nr  sendmg  a  numbef 

pictures  for  inspection.  d  for  j,  L 

During  the  evemng  seW  alWwere  pa^  ^ 

containing  the  winnmg  P  *  d  showed  a  very  high  ( 

Photo  Christmas  Card  Competition,  and  _„ow 

photographic  productions. 


r  rt  i;„n  \  general  monthly  meeting  of  the  m 
Eovai  Inst.tu  om-A  a i  ^  Monday  afternoon,  the  2n 

the  Boyal  Institution  Wc .  -  alld  vice-president,  in  I 

Sir  James  Crichton-Brown  ,  ^  ^  _Dr.  Louisa  Garrett  \ 

The  following  wm .  elec  ed  memb  ^  ^  Ionides,  Mh 
Dr.  Henry  T.  Bottmger,  i  ■  whitehead. 

Smith,  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  w. 
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Correspondence. 


espondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper .  No 
s  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  oj 
' ters  are  given. 

o  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  owr 
ondents. 


DEALERS’  TERMS. 

To  the  Editors. 

nen, — I  should  like  with  your  very  kind  permission  to  ven- 
yoiur  columns'  a  little  grievance'  I  have  in  common  with,  I 
a  vast  number  of  other  professional  photographers  against 
and  paper  manufacturers’  association  with  regard  to  the 
egulations  respecting  “dealers”  and  “professionals”  terms, 
union  nothing  could  well  be  more  unfair.  I  will  state  my 
am  contemplating  the  discontinuance  entirely  of  the  por- 
|,art  of  my  business  in  favour  of  extensive  view  and  pictorial 
publication  in  a  number  of  towns.  This.  I  need  hardly 
neans'  that  I  shall  have  to  compete  with  some  formidable 
rs  in  the  shape  of  the  large  publishing  firms',  whose  products 
found  in  most  towns  of  a-ny  importance  in  size.  I  calculated, 
that  by  buying  in  quantities  I  could  hold  my  own  with 
comfortably,  and  as  a  first  step  wrote  making  application 
>ve  association  for  dealers’  terms',  stating  the  project  I  had 
nd  that  I  should  buy  P.O.P  and  plates  by  the  dozen  tubes 
',  'Sensitised  post  cards  in  500,  1,000,  or  bigger  lots,  and 
japer  in  appreciably  large'  quantities.  I  received  a  reply 
could  not  be  allowed  dealers’  terms,  and  yet  there  is  a 
this  little  town  where  I  write  from  who  has  taken  up  photo- 
nth  studio-,  window  full  of  photographs  and  everything 
and  he  is  granted  dealers’  terms'.  He  buys  P.o'p.  in 
ee  2-sheet  tubes  and  plates  in  quarter,  or  at  most,  half- 
Surely  it  is  most  unfair  that  this  man  who  has  his  own 
trade  all  to  himself,  for  there  is  no  other  chemist  in  the 
who  is  greedily  doing  his  utmost  to  obtain  what  scant 
is  comes  to  my  mill,  should  be  allowed  better  terms  than 
htful  business  it  is — that  he  should,  in  fact,  be  given  special 
>r  quoting  lower  prices  than  the'  man  who  has  to  mak- 
\  it  it. 

e  for  dealers’  terms'  so  that  everything  might  be  square'  and 
and  also  because  I  consider  I  am  entitled  to  them  and 
e  greatly  interested  to  learn  on  what  sound  reasoning 
3  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  point,  as  there  presumably 
^er,  where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way;  likewise  there  is 

1  .  °fe  ,  Way  °f  kiUin£  a  cat,  and  of  ob- 
-a  •ers  erms,  as  I  can  prove,  which  shouM 
irgument  in  favour  of  a  change  being  made  in  an  arrange- 
1  to  achieve  ends  so  manifestly  unjust.— Yours  faithfully, 

Fair  Play.' 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EVIDENCE. 

To  the  Editors. 

-Re-  your  article  on  Photographic  Evidence  in  this  week’s 
ale  agreeing  generally  with  your  remarks,  I  feel  bound 
]  attention  to  the  point  which  you  seem  to  have  over- 
supposing  the  mis  used  in  the  two  letters  when  analysed 
e  same  it  would  he  very  little  proof  of  a  man’s 
otherw.se;  for  in  all  probability  the  same  ink  could  be 
any  other  houses  in  the  same  district.  Stephens’  ink 
•  me  whether  used  m  Peaeenhall,  London,  or  Australia— 


Hackney,  London,  N.E. 
January  30th,  1903. 


Ernest  A.  Beckett. 


■et — , 


THE  ARTISTIC  COPYRIGHT  UNION 

To  the  Editors  '  V 

A  prospectus  °f  “  The  New  Artistic  Copyright  Society  ” 
ands  of  many  photographers,  Svho  are  asked  to 


join.  I  think  all  photographers,  professional  or  otherwise,  before 
joining  or  giving  their  support,  to  the  society  should  carefully  look 
over  the  prospectus,  noting  names  on  the  committee,  and  a*k  them¬ 
selves  are-  the  interests  of  these  men  likely  to  be  identical  with  ours? 

hat  are  their  objects,  and  how  will  they  affect  us?  Evidently  the 
mam  object,  placed  m  the  forefront  of  their  prospectus,  is  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  present  law  respecting  copyright.  There  is  absolutely 
no  hint  as  to  what  the  alteration  is  to  be.  Photographers  have 
nothing  much  to  grumble  at  in  the  working  of  the  present  Act. 

if  ref  ore  we  ought  to  be  extremely  careful  to  see  that  our  rights 
are  safeguarded.  Any  alteration  in  the  present  Copyright  Act  would 
ring  m  its  tram  innumerable  law  suits  to  gain  a  lucid  interpretation 
t  'ITT  application.  This  would  necessitate  great  expense 
benefited!  8R  S’  “  th°  ^  've  find  selves  in  nowise 

If  photographers  are  invited  to  become  members,  it  is  essential 

thet  should  ahb°dy  °frn  With  imp0rtant  ^  stake,  that 

y  should  be  as  well  represented  on  the  committee  as  artist* 

collectors  and  publishers  are  at  present.  How  can  we  expect  our 

interests  to  be  upheld  in  any  way  if  we  have  no  adequate  representa- 

and  l  ■ 1  h°pe  hh°t'°8Taphers  will  bestir  themselves 

and  give  the  matter  serious  attention,  or  else,  if  a  new  Copyright 

Act  is  pushed  through  while  we  are  somnolent,  we.  in  future 
shall  have  a  rude  awakening.— Yours,  etc., 

pf  it  it  j  t  ,  .  A  London  Photcgrai>her. 

io6,  Holland  Park  Avenue,  W. 

January  26th,  1903. 


A  COMET. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— You  will  no  doubt  be  interested  to  hear  that  where 

nighW  28th  J  C0UlltlTT  lane  on  waT  tome  at  11.45  on  the 

N  to  S  th  f  iT7,  SaW  a  C°met  across  the  sky  from 

ft  °,S-’  fz  tai1  b€mg  verJ  long  and  the  light  lasting  for  about 
the  space  of  five  seconds.  ° 

Trusting  this  will  interest  you.— I  beg  to  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

97  -D  i  TV  F-  ^  IGOPREPX  Childerstone. 

f7’  Uoukdon  Road,  Upper  Caterham,  Surrey. 

[W©  are  much  interested  in  learning  that  Mr.  Childerstone  -aw  , 

comet  last  week,  but  the  photographic  interest  of  the  phenomenon 
is  not  obvious.— Ed.  B.J.P.]  p  omenon 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  PHARMACY  ACT ;  SALE  OF 
POISONOUS  COMPOUNDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen  -It  may  interest  many  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
t  is  in  contemplation  to  effect  a  change  in  the  law  as  to  the  sale 
of  poisons,  which  while  safeguarding  the  public  interests  will  meet 
the  convenience  of  large  numbers  of  persons  who  make  use  of  poison- 

poses0mPOUndS  f°r  agriCUltUra1’  horticul^ral,  trade  and  technical  pur- 

Hitherto  the  law,  although  it  has  not  always  been  strictly  ob¬ 
served  has  required  that  such  compounds  should  be  .sold  only  by 
properly  qualified  chemists,  but  it  would  be  manifestly  more ‘con¬ 
venient  that  articles  such  as  sheep  dips,  insecticides,  disinfectants 
and  articles  used  for  photographic  purposes  should  be  readily  obtained 
from  agricultural  agents,  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  ironmongers  and 
oil  and  colourmen,  as  well  as  chemists,  the  former  having  more  practical 
knowledge  of  the  uses  for  which  these  articles  are  required.  1 
It  is  understood  that  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Poisons  will 
report  to  the  Privy  Council  and  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  an 
a  teration  in  the .  law,  and  that  the  Government  will  shortly  brim? 
m  a  BiH  amending  the  Pharmacy  Act  on,  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
Poisons  Committee,  providing  for  the  sale  by 'licensed  traders  in 
properly  labelled  and  sealed  bottles  or  packages  of  articles  alreadv 
described,  as  supplied  by  manufacturers'  or  wholesale  dealers. 

The  pharmacists  are  certain  to  endeavour  to  retain  their  present 
pnvi  eges;  it  is  for.  the  traders  who  favour  a  change  in  the  law  to 
take  care  that,  the  proposed  alteration  is  -made  thoroughly  effective 
in  their  own  interests.  *  'e 
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r  therefore  for  concerted  action  to  be  taken 

The  time  is  now  upe,  t.  Traders’  Poisonous 

by  the  traders  affected,  and  we,  on  eKjf  ^  ly  obliged  if  they 

Compounds,  etc.,  Protection  o  '  V,  -  arrang.ements  may  be  made 
will  at  once  communicate  with '  £ ^Members  of  Parliament  for  all  con¬ 
fer  deputations  to  wait  upon  t  -  Gentlemen, 

stitucncies  claiming  their  support  of  the  Bill. 

yours  faithfully,  Thos.  T.  Dobbs, 

Secretary. 

24,  Sansome  Street,  Worcester, 

January  30tli,  1903. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

the" 

ot  another  medal  equal  in  excellence.  I  am.  Gentlemen. 

yours  faithfully,  h.  Vooght-Corstsh. 

Norwich  Union  Chambers  (opposite  Tm  Hall). 

Birmingham,  January  30th,  190  . 


. 


MERCURY  LAWS. 

To  the  Editors. 

entl^ed  A  ^  Berlin  in  “  Eder’s-Jalirbuch,”  for  1896,  and  first 

by  Dr.  ions,  >  veriiandlungen  der  Phvsikalischen  Gesellschaft,” 
described  m  t  «  ‘  the  *  Zeitsclirift  fur  Beleuchtungswesen,” 

189 5npP235  Tbis’lamp  ll  the  form  of  an  inverted  U,  with  short 
’  ,  .  s  are  tilled  with  mercury,  but  leaving  a  space  empty 

arms  ;  the  two  aims  a  ,  through  a  small  tube  at  the  top,  the 

in  the  bend,  which  “  c  effect  is  obtained 

tetrodes  atHrn  bouom  of  the  arm.  T ^  ^  ^  ^  „  ampere3 

wi  i  a  cun  necessitates  a  water  cooling  jacket ;  continuous 

1,My  t  onlv  can  be  u<*d.  Contact  is  effected  by  shglitly  tilting  the 

current  only  can  be  t!le  bend  from  one  arm  to  he 

lamp,  so  is  contiuuous,  the  mercury  flows  from  the 

anode  “'the  cathode,  till  the  latter  arm  gets  Wl  when  the  mercury 

■SiCrsitU  -  “  * --  *  “ 

1  w  litp  two  short-legged.  TT’s,  the  electrodes  being  at  th„ 
r«„m“  he  1  ^  nd  thetp,  being  joined  together,  and  20  cm. 

*s-“ 

607  ;  yellow  X  579,  57  „  with  a  weak  current  after 

Tmt  mlnut3and  X  —  current  -7  more  lines  in  the 

gr^nish-yeliow  maketheir  diffloult  t0  make,  and  Dr. 

Artr 'Is  up  to  advantage  as  follows: -The  light  is  very 
Aions  sums  up  be  altered  by  alteration  of  current, 

quiet  and  steady ltS.  “  requires  no  regulation,  there  is  no 

it  IS  a  ways  '"‘'X  ’  ^  tbere  js  no  vibration  of  the  air.  Dr. 

CrUminT; ^ ^e  some  experiments  to  modify  the  colour  of  the  light 
byr°using  PoTassium,  sodium,  and  cadmium  amalgams,  but  the  results 

WU  isolated  spectrum 

lines  may  be  of  considerable  use  for  optical  purposes  and  it  would 
leem  possible  by  the  and 

lated  without  difficulty.— Yours  faithfully, 

February  1st,  1903. 


BROMIDES  AS  PLAT  IN  Oi  YPhS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, -Your  reference  to  tin-  "Daily 

Photography  (January  24,1,,  will  b.-  . . .  ''X  I  ■'  ' 

evtjywhire’  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  your  sugges  ion.  that  th 
•  *1  PbofcoffraDher3’  Association  should  proUvt,  w 

out"'1  It  is  not8 probable  that  gentlemen  who  we  Id  tl,  ■  gfed  p 
in  the  directorship  of  that  great  daily  will  alia. 

“  Z  r  columns  for  any  writer  to  m  ,k  d. . gmg  «*!«.« 

ot  tneir  cuiuu  j  uronerly  advised  of  the 

,M>i.W1“',  ’’  il"’f  ull-hlnghih.  and  the,  fore  ul'lerly  opposed to 

fiTwhich  the  “Daily  Telegraph'’  U  conducted. 

that  strike  the  eye  in  reading  phot 

fl?,ud  under  .he  Mere!,., ndne  . 3 

fb  rlnown  ”  '  Substitution  “a  saving  of  urn-  ] 

tha"  ..  wer'  margin  of  profit  no  doubt  a  strung  temptati, 
Can*  anything  be  more  callously  unfair!  Here  we  have  I 

^/t'-lt.yTaJgraph.’’  (ha.  if.  ns  a  sitter, 
awake.  l.e  may  be  taken  advantage  of  whenever  he  visits  P 

^t'TsTottr  pi°ssio,u,l  photographers  to  excise  tl* 

is  maturallv  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  and  f»r  "““teur 
decide,  but  in  common  justice  to 

opcratoim  wire are  dolngj ^  W  *  J 

Xrf  protMtiou  from  such  fovert  attacks  I  enclose  h  \ 
card,  with  many  thanks  for  your  interest  , 

Yours  faithfully,  _ 


THE 


p.C.U.  OR  THE  P  P  A. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, -The  special  meeting,  called  by  the  leaders  o: 
i  Ira  rrmvrio-ht,  Union,  and  held  January  28th,  at  tne  ri 
£$ ^Photogmphic  Society,  can  hardly  be  considered  an  urn  | 
cess  inasmuch  as  nobody  seemed  to  be  quite  certain  .‘'  I 
el'ed  and  after  it  was  over  what  object  had  been  attaml 
theless  those  who  sat  it  out  had  the  satisfaction  of  1, stent, 1 
ary  expressions  of  opinion  from  various  well  known 
rdiotographers,  and  deducing  from  their  remarks  the  co 
i8aPst  objection  to  joining  the  union  is  that  a  ml 
agree  not'to  supply  a  print  for  publication  under  the  mu  , 

10I  {“i  certain  this  objection  in  shared  by  75  per  ce,  f 
graphers,  and  before  the  union  can  hope  to  be  a  succes  I1 
f-  _  +haifc  ruie  will  have  to  be  modified.  .  .  ,  I 

asking  (amongst  man.  j 
fits')  advice  upon  copyright ^  matters  tom  such  weUnd  • 

—  - 

‘7t  wiifS  s^dPyMA'hutWtL  P.P.A.  subscri^iou  w« 
of  a  case  being  fought  and  paid  for  out  of  the  funfe  . 
if  a  case  arose  aBecting  the  interests  of  the  member  ( 
course,  the  interest  of  the  profession  generally,  there  * 
my  thinking,  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  obtaining  su- 
port  from  the  members  to  fight  this  particu  m , 

P  To  prove  that  the  P.P.A.  committee  are  fuUy  ahve  tl 
ance  of  this  question,  they  have  nominated  certain  it  ! 

'  tial  members  as  members  of  the  new  artistic  Copyr  g 
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of  watching  and  reporting  upon  its  movements.  I  would  say 
he  past  work  of  the  union  has  been  very  great,  and  is  worthy 
deepest  thanks  of  the  profession ;  but  we  are  now  face  to  face 
his  question,  which  is  to  be,  P.P.A.  and  Co.  “as  you  were,”  or 
.  ?  My  opinion  is  well,  let  us  hear  what  others  think. — I 
J°urs  very  trfily,  R.  Lang  Sims. 

FAKING. 

To  the  Editors. 

■lemen, — Upon  page  83  of  your  last  week’s  issue  I  think  you 
truck  a  chord  that  should  be  kept  vibrating  for  some  time  to 
I  refer  to  your  remarks  upon  “  Faking,”  and  more  especially 
last  few  sentences  of  that  article  in  which  you  vividly  describe 
;  dution  of  a  member  of  a  hanging  committee.  After  visiting 
i>er  of  photographic  exhibitions  the  plain  .sailing  photographer 
mie  to  the  conclusion  that  prizes,  etc. ,  are  not  usually  awarded 
/Ographers  at  all,  but  to  the  so-called  artists,  by  which  term 
those  idealists1  known  to  the  ordinary  photographer  under 
:  iriquet  of  fakers.  At  most  exhibitions  we  see  the  peculiar 
aring  the  palm,  and  we  wonder  why.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
■ndid  work,  thoughtful  work,  work  that  has  required  contem- 
and  waiting  for  in  the  choice  of  lens,  plate,  and  exposure ; 
lat  exhibits  solicitous  skill  and  discreet  guidance  through  all 
hanical  and  chemical  processes ;  work  that  draws  and  charms 
ale  toi  appreciate  it.  Such  work  we  often  see  relegated  to  a 
ul  and  the  place  of  honour  awarded  to  the  freak  of  some 
)  less  snapshotter,  or  to  the  production  of  some  one  more  skilled 
i  ing  or  faking  than  in  photography. 

*  sirs’  ib  appears  to  me  high  time  that  some  different 
hould.  be  adopted  in  relation  to  the  awards  given  at  photo- 


i  exhibitions.  The  present  state  of  affairs  is  quite  dishonest 
>urely  skilled  photographer,  the  awards  going  not  to  those 
nning  in  photography  but  to  the  adept  in  drawing  or  to 
ek.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  faking  in  any  of  its  varied 
Is  not  this  a  iand  of  liberty  ?  May  not  a  man  do  his  will 
t  own  negatives?  My  complaint  is  that,  at  -so-called  photo- 
competitionsi  the  awards  should  be  distributed  for  skill  or 
in  drawing  and  faking.  Let  the  photographers  compete 
hemselves,  and  let  the  artists  compete  among  themselves. 

'  haV6J;W  separate  competing  classes  with  equal  awards  in 
v.:  Class  I.— Pure  photography;  Class  II.—  Photography 
o  >y  drawing  on  the  negative  or  positive ;  Class  III  — Work  of 
I  issionist  school  produced  partly  or  wholly  by  photography 
cdso  have  the  awarding  committee  publicly  state  their  reason 
a  award  in  each  class,  and  also  the  reason  for  relegating 
ar  every  other  reasonably  excellent  work.  By  some  sudh 
airness  to  all  exhibitors  would  be  insured,  the  exhibitions 
of  greater  interest  tk>i  the  pubhc  and  would  prove  a  source 
u instruction  to  photographers  generally.— Yours  etc., 

Suum  Cuique. 

irom^of^h7puhh^RS~^i°0^J  and  GOpy  are  received  subject 
.  '  ,.f.  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  abso • 

" implM  u  appears  in 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

V  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  include 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
^URHAL  OF  Photography,  24,  WellAngton-street,  Strand,  London, 
*v.  C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

v  Correspondents  are  informed  that  me  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

\*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co. 
24,  WelUngton-street ,  Strand,  London ,  W.C. 


Photographs  Registered  : _ 

Mr?  W.Jr?.  CWh“mk5'“h°l';  **',»**<**•  *».  <>■  p.  T  Q-mplin. 

land  Football  Club.  ’  *°  ’  rtet’  w  •>  Sunderland.  Photograph  of  the  Sunder- 

Lorne.— The  picture  to  which  you  refer  has,  we  should  say,  gone  out 
no  ri.dTlght  bj  6ffluX10n  °f  tlQie’  80  that  y°u  would  be  running 
Hydrogen  Gas  -There  is  no  danger  in  using  the  gas  according  to  the 
projection e&Cnb  ;  18  COmmonlF  80  employed  in  lantern 

Background  Painting. Colour  ”  says:  “Kindly  let  me  know  if 
lere  is  a  book  published  on  background  painting,  and  who  by  ?  ” 
In  reply :  There  is  no  book  published  on  the  subject.  One 

SU.bjeCr  W0Uld  n0t  pay  the  writer  or  the  publisher— it  • 
would  lictvG  too  fow  purchasers. 

Bromide  Paper  —C.  E.  M.  says:  “I  have  been  looking  through  my 
British  Journals  op  Photocrapbv  in  hope  of  finding  a  pre¬ 
scription  of  the  emulsion  for  coating  bromide  paper.  Ckfnld  you 

ve^  iitfr6  “*•  OM  f°r  Same?  ”_In  reply  :  Mere  'o™”1*  aJ of 

very  littie  use  m  practice  without  full  working  details,  which  can 

snace  with  ‘b  ha  “  Umn’  they  wouId  take  up  to°  ^ch 
W;  should  advise  you  to  get  Abney’s  book,  “  Photography 

.  l  lrr"U  S‘™S’  You  wlll>  however,  find  it  better,  and  cheaper, 

ihaB,terr.to.  r:kme 

bromide  enlargements,  but  find  they  look  rough  as  they' a™ 
avmg  ned  crayon  and  lead,  but  with  no  success.  Will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  films  I  can  use  for  working  them 

Jill  hwh  “tf  ,T  16  fl“ISh;  a"y  tuformation  concerning  same 
will  be  thankfully  received ? "-In  reply:  Bromide  enlarge! 

7vfiTl,ed,Wi‘h  °rdillary  tvater-colours,  and  fhe 

them  We  S?  W°7  ^  U|>°“  tlle  Ski“  of  the  artist  applying 

thenn  We  should  recommend  you  to  get  a  few  practical  lesson! 
in  the  work— they  will  help  you  much. 

AULTY  Work.  M.  M.  asks :  “  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 

gteCaUso  chTefl  g0lng  ^ V1*  enCl°Sed-  A  ^0le  lob  tave 

~  POP  in  °BeS-  They  are  Print&d  OU 

J  P.  O.  p.  toned  with  sulpho cyanide  and  gold  and  fixed  for  ■, 

ns  i  r  tour’ and  washed  f°r 

s  it  likely  to  be  caused  by  washing  in  flat  dishes  or  is  fhe  Wn- 

r  ^ply  .  |:e/al  batche«  bave  ^en  returned  on  account  of  it  ?  ”— In 
repiy  .  The  print  sent  has  not  been  properly  fixed.  It  has  bee 
allowed  to  rest  in  contact  with  others,  or  the  bottom  of  fhe 
ish,  so  that  the  hypo  has  not  had  free  action. 

Studio  Blinds.— F.  G.  Smith  says:  “I  shall  be  ubd  ef  ri  • 

studio  blinds.  I  have  seen^rerommended  gre«  a!/hW  2 

e!wme  h*WhThte  ?d  b'aCk’  D0  the  C°lom'ed  ones  le"8^“ 
expo.me.  Which  colour  comes  over  head  of  sitter  ami  im 

mediately  opposite  at  side?  Please,  say  tint  of  e! u“  is^i 

atfwS.&rLiakb,the  4  ?f-“y 

f„d  colours  for  £L 
of 

T  * llorthem  - 

time  in  the  hope  of  going  infomatt’f  r^ci^ok^w  A 
but  cannot  find  any  reference  earlier 
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Almanac.  Can  you  favour  me  w.t~  the  name  of  a  him  via 
supply  the  things  to  the  trade,  or  with  the  name  of  a  bool  on 
the  subiect?”— In  reply:  “  Crystoleum  is  practically  out  of  da 
nowadays,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  who  make  a  speciality  of 

the  materials  for  its  working.  However^  ordinary  albumen 
prints  mounted  on  glass,  and  the  paper  rubbed  away  with  gU< 
paper,  and  then  coloured  and  rendered  transparent  with  paraffin 
or  wax,  is  all  that  crystoleum  is.  We  do  not  know  of  any  book 
now  published  on  the  subject. 

Choice  oe  Camera.-4*  Inquiry ! ”  asks:  “What  make  of  camera  would 
you  recommend  to  purchase  for  an  amateur  (to  take  plate  abou 
'6°n  by  dm.)  to  be  used  as  a  hand  camera,  or  with  tripod  . 
necessary  ?  Do  you  recommend  film  or  plates?  Also  what 
make  of  lens  for  either  landscape  or  portrait?  I  "0“,d,.«1'e 
from  £2  10s.  up  to  £5  for  one  that  would  be  su.tab U  -In 
reply:  There  are  many  cameras  on  the  maiket  t..a 
our  correspondent's  requirements.  He  had  better  consult  the 
advertisement  pages  in  the  Journal,  or  tie  ,  j 

quite  a  matter  of  convenience  as  to  whether  films  o  plates  » 
used.  The  best  lens  for  all-round  work  that  can  be  hac 
price  named  is  one  of  the  R.  R-  type. 

Lantern  Query,-A.  Gregson  writes:  “At  present  I  bnve  a  lantern 
with  which,  no  matter  what  I  do,  I  cannot  get  a  clear  disc.  The 
nearest  approach  to  this  is  a  disc  clear  everyw  ere  exC(jP  ‘ 
edges  I  may  say  that  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with  lantern 
work,  and  it  Is  only  lately  that  I  have  noticed  th«,  and [under 
these  circumstances.  Recently  I  have  bought  a  new  objective 
and  only  since  using  this  has  the  occurrence  been  noticeable. 

I  fancy  that  the  condenser  is  not  suitable  to  a  lens  o  .ns  ‘  • 

being  1  think,  somewhat  old  fashioned.  ”-In  reply  :  It  seems 
from  the  sketch  that  the  light  is  not  m  the  nght  position  I 
moving  it  nearer  to,  or  further  from,  the  condenser  until  you 
get  an  evenly  illuminated  disc.  The  condenser,  as  shown  in  the 
sketch,  seems  as  if  it  were  all-right,  though  not  quite  like  those 
in  general  use  now. 

fWvuTPHT  Query  — W.  writes:  “About  ten  years  ago  I  had  pub- 
lished^a  series  of  views  from  old  and  rnrique  negatives.  If  ran 
into  two  volumes  of  seventy-two  views,  all  cabinets,  and  all 
from  photos  (not  sketches).  A  little  later  a  firm  thought  tney 
would1  do  something  clever  and  copied  twenty-eight  of  my  be  t 
views,  and  published  them  without  my  knowledge  or  consent 
Latterly  I  heave  tried  to  sell  a  series  of  the  views  but  have  fai  ec 
to  do  so,  presumably  because  of  the  publication  of  the  aforesaid 
book.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  let  me  know  if  1 

’  can  make  any  claim  again  the  said  firm.  The  Jiews  ueie  n 

absolutely  copyrighted  but  they  were  mine,  and  ^  fiegat.ves 
could  not  be  replaced,  many  of  them  being  unique.  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  if  you  will  give  me  your  advice?  -In  reply. 

As  the  copyright  in  the  photographs  was  not  registered,  you 
have,  of  course,  no  remedy  whatever. 

Spots  on  Prints— G.  E.  W.  writes:  “If  yon  could  kindly  give  me 
a  little  information  about  (1)  large  number  of  small  light  marks 
on  enclosed  platinotype  print— 41b.  oxalate,  .os.  p  t,  ■  ■ 
phosphate,  40oz.  water-is  the  developer  used,  hydrocUonc 
acid  solution  for  cleaning.  Developer  used  at  about  70deg.  , 
,2)  Various  small  yellow  spots  on  diamond  matte  collodion  paper^ 
four  washings  in  running  water,  then  toned  m  chloro  platmo 

15grs  (2Adrms.  phosphoric  acid,  S.G.  1.120;  water,  35oz.  1Ud  ■ 

tone  in  about  lfeecs. ,  and  then  are  washed  in  running  water  for 
Mf  an  hour  and  fixed  in  fresh  hypo) ;  10  to  1  solution  for  fifteen 
minutes,  then  washed  in  running  water  for  one  and  a-haU Boutin 
I  have  been  very  much  perplexed  of  late,  as  we  use  only  ttrne 
two  nauers  and  use  every  care  and  pains,  so  if  you  could  kindly 
give  me  a  little  advice  oh  the  matter  I  should  be  greatly  oblige  . 
Lin  reply  :  (1)  The  spots  on  the  platinotype  prmts  appear  to  be 
due  to  scum  on  the  developer;  (2)  the  spots  on  the  collodion 
print  seem  to  be  caused  by  particles  of  permcious  matter^commg 
ffi  contact  with  it  while  in  a  wet  or  moist  condition  What  the 
pernicious  matter  may  be  we  cannot  say.  Possibly  it  is  dust 

from  the  workrooms.  ‘Answers  to 

Correspondents,'  January  23rd,  in  reply  to  ‘Provincial  about 


an  apprentice,  vou  say  if  the  indentures  muc  m>t  ht<LOi|xa 
are  not  binding.  1  think  on  inquiry  you  will  find  that 
formation  you  give  is  not  correct.  1  think  the  fact-  are  | 
agreement  between  two  parties  is  equally  binding.  i>Uu| 
unstamped,  but  the  Courts  will  not  admit  the  doom 
evidence  if  unstamped.  The  Inland  Revenue  author), 
stamp  a  document  at  any  time,  but  if  produced  to  t) 
purposes  of  stamping  later  than  fourteen  day.  from 
document  a  fine  of  £10  must  be  paid  in  addition  to  tb 
for  the  proper  stamps.  Only  in  one  sense,  therefor^ 
unstamped  agreement  be  said  to  be  not  binding-  r,amel: 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  enforcing  it  is  less  tlian  the#! 
has  to  be  paid  for  the  privilege  of  enforcing  the  agree. 
In  answering  the  query  we  said  the  indentures  were  III 
if  they  were  unstamped.  Neither  are  they  if  the  mat 
taken  in  a  court  of  law.  We  were  quite  aware,  as  i 
are  the  majoritv  of  our  readers,  that  an  unstamped  a* 
may,  at  any  time,  be  stamped  upon  payment  of  a  sum., 
addition  to  the  value  of  the  stamp  that  it  should  besj 
would  it  be  worth  the  while  of  the  querist,  to  wliAm  wi 
to  go  to  that  expense  to  retain  the  sendees  of  an 
servant  ?  We  might  say  that  the  whole  of  the  querist  »  I 

not  inserted.  M  _ 

Cinematograph— Copyright.— W.  G.  Barker  says:  I 

great  deal  in  animated  photography,  and  as  I  am  th 
going  in  for  it  stronger  this  summer,  I  want  to  b 
print  myself.  I  have  up  to  the  present  had  to  put  all 
ing  out,  as  I  cannot  get  nice,  clear  whites  and  den: 
I  know  the  negatives  are  right,  as  the  prints  come  bo* 
fully  clear,  and  beside  that  I  always  test  a 
a  lantern  plate  ere  I  send  the  negative  away 
beautiful  result.  I  have  tried  Hydro-Quin 


a  ueauuiui  *  — 

Metol  and  Dianol  (Lumiere’s),  but  they  are  all 
;0  far  as  that  if  I  slightly  under-expose  the 

as  to  get  clear  whites  and  well-developed  blacks,  I  i 
a  stain  varying  from  very  faint  pink  or  yellow  d< 
ntensely  deep  brown  stain,  according  to  the  length  j 

*  ,  ,1  r*  1  *  ll _ I...  4  1,  ±  y-v  .1  niTolnn  1  ft  r! 


have  had  to  leave  the  film  in  the  bath  to  develop.  Ca 
me  a  cleanly  developer  that  has  not  this  tendency  V  J 
must  I  always  expose  fully?  With  any  of  the  above  i 
I  can  cret  a  print  without  the  slightest  stain,  if  I  *  J 
and  let  the  image  flash  up.  but  then  one  gets  the  whu  1 
clouded  and  no  density  in  the  blacks  Of  course  you 
date  the  difficulty  that  the  film  is  exposed  to  the  air  a 
quarters  of  the  total  time  it  is  in  the  developer  Hi 
say  that  1  use  large  wooden  baths  lined  with  sheet-1 
very  clean  as  to  the  thorough  washing  of  the  baths  b| 
them.  Do  vou  know  the  developer  that  is  usually  u  1 
class  of  work  ?  (2)  Can  you  let  me  know  how  the  Co]  I 
will  help  me  in  the  following  case:— I  took  a  curl 
photo  last  summer  of  a  celebrated  golf  player  (l  too  *1 
for  myself,  not  for  the  player),  and  have  sold  two  )  • 
The  other  day  I  was  at  a  golf  club  entertainment, 
matograph  was  shown.  During  the  evening  this  pa 
of  mine  was  shown.  After  the  exhibition  I  asked  t 
to  let  me  see  that  particular  film  (1  know  he  is  inr  I 
matter),  and  on  looking  at  it,  find  it  is  a  copy  o  . 
prints  I  sold.  I  did  not  copyright  the  print  before 
I  suppose  I  am  helpless  in  the  matter.  Do  you  ki 
any  method  of  stopping  this  copying,  seeing  I 

J  i  ...  _ _ 1:^44.^  Vio  cnxrs  »l 
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right  the  print.  I  have  seen  a  solicitor,  and  he  says 
consult  someone  well  versed  in  this  class  of  ; 

no  one  better  than  yourselves.”— In  reply  :  (1) 
use  diSerent  developers.  The  most  generally  ei , . 
metol,  or  hydrochinone,  or  the  two  combined.  If  i 
get  on  with  these  we  think  it  is  more  due  to  want 
than  to  the  developer.  It  is  not  usual  for  the, 
exposed  to  the  air  for  three-fourths  of  the  time  of  ; 
ment,  as  it  is  kept  immersed  in  the  solution,  excepgj 
drawn  for  a  few  seconds  for  examination.  (4  1Jy 
Act  will  not  help  you  at  all  m  your  case.  You 
registered  the  copyright  before  you  sold  the  prints, 

no  redress  now. 
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We  do  not  undertake  to  answer  letters  by  post. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

hltography  In  the  early  part-  of  last  year  we  drew 

Colours.  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  re- 

kable  three-colour  portrait  of  a  girl  with  a  red  sun- 
le  published  in  “  Das  Atelier  des  Photographen.”  This 
t  was  from  a  photograph  taken  in  the  open  by  the 
e-colour  process',  and  the  improvements  it  demonstrated 
nn  the  sensitiser  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  ortho- 
unatic  plate  and  the  adaptation  of  the  colour  screens. 
Miethe,  to  whom  the  credit  of  this  photograph  is  due, 
Lishes'  another  three-colour  print  in  the  current  number 
l  h©  same  periodical.  It  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  the 
iiqre  to  which  we  drew  attention  in  April  last.  A  girl 
r  sed  in  white,  or  perhaps  some  material  slightly  shaded 
i  blue,  is  sitting  on  a  fence,  and  an  elderly  gardener, 
sed  in  dark  clothes  and  a  blue  apron,  is  presenting  her 
some  roses.  The  reddish-brown  path,  the  green  fields, 
the  distant  trees  form  a  pleasing  background.  The 
hire  as  a  whole  is  a  very  effective  combination  of 
>]ur,  and  indicates  unmistakably  what  a  vast  future 
before  photography,  even  with  the  pigmentary  pro- 
is.  We  gather  from  Dr.  Miethe ’s  description  of  this 
ograph,  that  he  and  Dr.  Traube  have  been  occupied 
a  systematic  investigation  of  colour  sensitisers.  They 
that  ethyl-red  is  a  sensitiser  for  the  entire  visible 
ic  trum,  even  including  the  well-known  gap  which  occurs 
le  green-blue  region.  They  claim  it  to  be  unique  in 
respect.  The  plates  used  for  the  picture  now  pub- 
d  were  dipped  in  a  solution  of  this  dye>,  and  Dr.  Miethe 
; t  late®  their  sensitiveness  as  eight  to  ten  times  greater 


than  that  of  the  Perchromo  plates  which  he  formerly  used. 
With  the  filters  of  his  make  the  exposure  is  about  the 
same  for  reel  as  for  blue,  whilst  for  green  it  is  twice  as 
quick.  Using  a  lens  stopped  down  to  f.  12.5  on  a  bright 
September  day,  without  sun,  at  half  past  ten  in  the 
morning,  the  exposures  were  1^,  §,  and  If  seconds,  for  blue, 
green,  and  red  respectively.  We  would  again  impress  upon 
photographers  the  great  importance  of  closely  watching 
and  studying  the  improvements  which  are  slowly  but  surely 
being  made  in  the  processes  of  colour-photographv.  The 
art  of  the  professional  photographer  cannot  remain  a  mono¬ 
chromatic  one.  At  the  present  moment  portraiture  by  the 
three-colour  process  is  within  his  reach,  and  as  in  the  days 
of  the  wet-plate,  those  who  first  succeed  in  mastering  the 
technique  will  reap  the  richest  harvest-.  Many  photo¬ 
graphers  lament  the  facility  with  which  the  dry-plate  pro¬ 
cess  may  be  acquired,  and  turn  their  minds  regretfully  to 
the  past,  when  manipulatory  skill  protected  them  from 
keen  competition.  If  there-  be  a  genuine  desire  for  work  of 
a  higher  order,  the  field  of  colour-photography  lies  tempt¬ 
ingly  before  them. 

*  *  * 

Foreign  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  complica-ted 

Competition.  problem  of  foreign  trade  should  give 
rise  to  a  vast  amount  of  well-meaning  but  fallacious  advice. 
At  a  time  of  depression  or  bad  trade  the  man  wlio  is  ready 
to  show  that  restriction  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  a 
particular  industry  is  more  likely  to  find  a  following  than 
the  cold,  dispassionate  economist  who  looks  to  the  general 
welfare  of  trade  and  asks  that  things  may  take  their  course 
under  the  stimulus  of  healthy  competition.  A  few  years 
ago  we  heard  much  about  foreign  competition  in  pictorial 
printing,  and  doubtless  the  imports  in  this  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry  are  still  very  considerable.  Yet  there  are  signs  that 
this  country  is  more  than  holding  its  own.  From  the  Re¬ 
ports  upon  the  Economic  Situation  of  the  Photographic 
Industry  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  some  very 
interesting  information  may  be  gathered.  If  any  city  in 
the  world  may  claim  to  have-  special  facilities  for  technical 
education  in  photo-mechanical  work,  that  city  is  Vienna. 
Yet  in  the-  report  from  the  district  of  the  Vienna  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  we  see  that  competition  was  felt  from  the 
Rembrandt  photogravures,  which  are  produced  in  large 
quantities  in  England  at  low  prices,  and  exported  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  This  is  a  fact  we  may  look  at  with 
some  pride,  for  it  shows  that  inventive  skill  and  business 
capacity  are  sufficient-  in  this  country  to  dispense  with  that 
coddling  assistance  from  Government  which  adds  so  much 
to  the  burden  of  the  taxpayer.  Of  the  vast  sums  spent 
annually  her©  and  abroad  on  technical  education  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  much  is  really  productive,  how 
much  might  be  saved,  and  how  much  is  wasted. 
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An  Anomaly  in  The  anomalies  of  development  form  an 
Development,  interesting  study,  and  much  niay  be 
learnt  from  their  systematic  investigation.  A  ver^  peculiar 
fact  is  recorded  by  Monsieur  Coupat,  in  the  “Photo-itevue,” 
as  the  result  of  a  chance  experiment,  such  as  amateurs  are 
frequently  prompted  to  make.  Monsieur  Coupat  was  de¬ 
veloping  a  series  of  enlargements  upon  bromide  paper,  but 
finding  that  the  iron  developer  was  exhausted  after  it  had 
been  used  for  the  tenth  time,  he  tried  diamidophenol.  This 
solution  also  became  speedily  exhausted,  and  as  the  last 
sheet  of  paper  did  not  show  any  trace  of  an  image  after 
being  in  the  developer  for  ten  minutes,  it  was  taken  out, 
well  rinsed  under  the  tap,  and  placed  in  the  old  spent  iron 
developer.  The  image  rapidly  appeared  and  was  fully  de¬ 
veloped  in  two  minutes.  Astonished  at  the  result,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Coupat.  exposed  three  fresh  sheets,  but,  although  it 
was  later  in  the  day  and  the  light  worse,  the  exposure  was 
reduced  to  one  half  the  time.  Two  of  the  sheets  were 
soaked  for  fifteen  minutes  in  the  spent  diamidophenol  solu¬ 
tion.  After  washing  them  no  trace  of  an  image  could  be 
seen,  yet  when  transferred  to  the  old  iron  solution  they 
developed  in  about  three  to  four  minutes.  For  the  third 
sheet  the  process  was  reversed,  the  iron  bath  being 
used  first  ;  but  this  was  less  successful.  The  colour  was 
not  SO'  good  and  there  was  also  some  fog.  Monsieur  Coupat 
proposes  to  investigate  the  matter  further  in  relation  to 
dry-plates,  using  very  dilute  fresh  developing  solutions. 

*  *  * 

The  Care  A  word  of  warning  may  not  be  out  of 

of  Lenses.  place  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  photo¬ 

graphers  concerning  their  lenses.  The  air  is  charged  with 
moisture,  and  we  are  experiencing  considerable  fluctuations 
of  temperature,  which  cause  condensation  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  lenses.  Some  of  the  glass  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  anastigmats  is  far  more  susceptible  to  deterioration 
from  atmospheric  causes  than  the  old  varieties.  We  had 
strong  demonstration  of  this  a  short  time  ago  in  an  expen¬ 
sive  lens  which  had  “  rusted.”  It  haa  been  carelessly 
exposed  for  a  very  considerable  time  in  a  dealer’s  window, 
and  from  the  dust  upon  it  there  was  no  doubt  it  had  not 
received  any  attention.  When  the  lens  was  cleaned,  it 
was  found  that  the  surface  of  one  combination  had  suffered 
considerably,  and  the  lens  had  to  be  returned  to  the  maker. 
The  photographer,  if  he  respects  his  pocket,  should  be  care¬ 
ful  of  the  condition  of  his  lenses.  They  should  be  cleaned 
periodically  and  kept  in  cases.  Two  tightly-fitting  caps 
also  afford  good  protection.  Keep  lenses  in  a  dry,  moder¬ 
ately  warm  place.  The  best  method  of  cleaning  them  is 
first  to  brush  off  the  dust  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  then 
slightly  moisten  the  surface  with  the  corner  of  a  clean 
linen  rag  moistened  with  methylated  spirit,  and  finally  to 
well  dry  and  polish  by  rubbing  with  the  clean  linen  duster 
folded  into  a  small  pad. 


fc  *  * 

Tho  Proposed  In  the  British  Optical  Journal  this 
Opto-Technical  month  we  find  an  article  on  the  proposal 
{Institute.  which  has  been  laid  before  the  County 

Council  for  a  technical  school  of  optics.  A  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  Horological  Institute  for  the  purpose  reads 
like  a  confession  of  failure  on  the  part  of  a  similar  pro¬ 
posal.  We  are  told  “  there  is  a  large  room  for  meetings, 
and  good  classrooms  and  workshops,  which  are  at  present 
only  too  little  used.”  What  prospect  and  what  guarantee 
have  we  that  the  technical  school  of  optics  will  accomplish 
what  its  proposers  have  in  view?  It  is  with  very  great 
reluctance  that  we  cast  a  doubt  upon,  the  agitation,  but  we 
are  moved  to  do  so  by  the  remarks  of  our  contemporary. 
It  proposes  that  the  committee  should  be  composed  of  the 
trade,  including  representatives  of  every  section,  from  the 


retail  dealer  to  the  highest,  even  including  a  few  ■u-ieatisl 
But  if  the  latter  are  the  most  suitable  it  is  po-sible  u»  ft] 
we  doubt  if  many  other  members  of  the  committee  will 
able  to  appreciate  what  is  required  of  them.  It  is  suggeetJ 
that  the  course  of  training  shall  last  at  least  three  yea 
For  all  branches  the  course  is  to  be  the  same  for  two  yea 
and  the  third  year  is  to  be  devoted  to  speeialisat 
various  branches.  Moreover  it  is  proposed  to  tea 
French,  German,  book-keeping,  etc.  How  many  ye&l 
we  ask,  will  it  take  to  train  a  youth  “  a  Board  school  b 
with  a  scholarship” — to  do  all  tin-  leehnieal  work  requir 
of  a  good  optician,  to  learn  German,  French,  bo  >k  keepii 
etc.,  and  to  calculate  a  lens?  The  youth  should  spe 
every  hour  of  his  time  for  three  years  at  lea-t  to  become 
competent  working  optician.  We  doubt  if  many  of  tk 
who  are  pressing  this  question  have  an  adequate  idea 
what  they  are  asking  for.  It  is  waste  of  public  money 
found  a  school  where  youths  will  only  be  taught  a  smatt 
ing  of  a  number  of  subjects.  Our  Continental  option 
who  excite  the  envy  of  those  who  are  agitating,  have  r 
been  trained  in  this  way.  The  workmen  have  been  train 
by  apprenticeship  in  that  best  of  schools-  the  manuf 
turer’s  workshop.  The  inventors  of  now  louses  are  m 
of  university  education,  who  have  trained  themselves 
special  study.  We  venture  even  to  go  one  step  furtfc 
and  ask  what  prospect  there  may  be  of  obtaining  suital 
teachers  in  the  higher  branches  of  optics.  Where  is  t 
man  at  any  of  our  technical  schools  who  can  teach  t 
calculation  of  a  photographic  lens?  Without  some  pr 
pect  of  good  organisation  and  competent  teaching  t 
public  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  undertake  the  expense 
such  an  institution.  There  is  no  technical  school  of  opt 
in  Germany,  a  fact  which  needs  some  explanation  befr 
we  attempt  to  found  one  here.  Even  the  special  course 
optics  at  Jena  University  has  been  abandoned,  if  we  f 
correctly  informed. 

Drying  Carbon  Last  week  we  referred  to  a  method 
Tissue  Rapidly.  Spying  carbon  tissue  rapidly  after  it  1 
been  sensitised,  suggested  by  Herr  Blotchmann,  of  Berl 
The  method  is  to  soak  the  tissue  in  methylat 
spirit  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  bichrom 

solution  when  the  spirit  quickly  extracts  the  grea 
portion  of  the  water  from  the  gelatine  film, 
well  as  the  paper  backing.  By  repeating  the  tre 
ment  nearly  the  whole  of  the  water  can  be  removed,  w; 
the  tissue  will  dry  very  rapidly,  or  the  drying  may 
hastened  by  gentle  heat.  This  method  of  drying  tis 
quickly  is  by  no  means  new,  and  was  described  many  yt 
ago  in  this  country,  but  it  is  seldom  practised  on  acc 
of  the  cost  of  the  spirit,  as  a  considerable  quaD 

has  to  be  used.  Another  method  of  securing 
rapid  drying  of  carbon  tissue  is  well  known 

most  carbon  workers,  and  it  is  on  the  wl 

preferable  to  that  of  Herr  Blotchmann.  It 
this  :  In  the  sensitising  bath  methylated  spirit  is  larg 
made  to  take  the  place  of  water.  The  bichromate  is  pr 
tieally  insoluble  in  alcohol,  hence  the  quantity  that  can 
used  is  limited.  But  if  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammo 
be  added  the  proportion  of  spirit  can  be  much  increa 
without  causing  a  precipitation  of  the  bichromate.  1 
ammonia  does  no  harm,  as  it  all  flies  off  as  the  tissue  dri 
This  method  is  specially  advantageous  in  hot  weatb 
when  ice  is  not  available  for  cooling  the  solution,  a 
the  tissue  has  a  tendency  to  dissolve.  As  gelatine  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  the  presence  of  it  in  the  sensitising  b. 
retards  the  solution  of  the  pigmented  coating.  We 
not  sure,  however,  that  spirit  can  be  used  for  drying, 
in  the  sensitising  bath,  with  some  of  the  tissues  now  in 
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arket _ those  with  excessively  bright  colours — as  some  of 

em,  we  believe,  are  soluble'  in  alcohol,  or  at  least  their 
Jour  is  modified  by  it.  Herr  Blotchmann  s  claim,  that 
t  his  method  of  drying  the  lower  layer  of  the  tissue,  that 
ixt  the  paper,  remains  damp  while  the  upper  one  is  dry, 
we  think,  by  no  means  sustained.  Gelatine  has  such  an 
hnity  for  water  that  any  moisture  in  the  lower  layer  would 
3  quickly  taken  up  by  the  upper,  and  so  become  equalised 
troughout  the  tissue.  Whether  alcohol  be  used  for  the 
wing  of  the1  tissue,  or  as  an  addition  to  the.  sensitising 
ith,  we  should  advise  that  only  the  unmineralised  methy- 
ted  spirit  be'  employed,  if  that  can  be  obtained. 

*  *  * 


romide —  Wb  have  been  conversing  with  a  photo- 

yro  Soda.  grapher  in  a  large  way  of  business  upon 
is  topic,  as  lately  treated  by  us.  It  is  needless  to  report 
e  pretty  things  he  said— that  the  British  Journal  of 
hotography  deserved  a  medal,  etc.,  etc.,  for  getting  him 
it  of  a  real  difficulty.  He  explained  that  for  some  time 
ist  he  had  not  been  getting  the  type  of  negative  that  he 
ed  to  produce  and  liked  to  see.  He  had  for  some'  years 
tst  entirely  abandoned  the  use  of  bromide,  as  he  found 
only  complicated  the  mixing  of  his  solutions  and  was  not 
any  benefit  whatever.  This  worker’s  case  is  another 
stance  of  the  “  swing  of  the  pendulum  ” — ammonia  pyro, 
omide  essential ;  soda  pyro,  bromide  non-essential.  We 
ire  further  informed  that  the  moment  our  article'  was 
ad  he  cried  Eureka,  went  to  his  dark-room,  compounded 
developer  such  as  he  had  not  used  for  years  (with  a 
ght  percentage  of  bromide),  and  tried  it  forthwith  upon 
exposed  plate.  At  once  he  got  back  to  his  old  type,  of 
jative.  He  explained  to  us  that  he  had  not  been  getting 
fective  negatives,  but- that  they  were  deficient  in  crisp- 
ss  and  transparency,  or  what  has  been  termed  quality, 
ley  were*  not  difficult  to  bring  up  to  printing  density,  they 
ve  excellent  prints ;  but  still,  there  was  a  deficiency,  and 
ppily  our  remarks  had  brought  the  cause  home  to  him. 
lany  of  our  readers  will  naturally  remark,  “Why  did 
not  use  the  maker’s  formula  in  mixing  up  his  solutions  V’ 
this  particular  instance  we  saw  the  printed  instructions 
( hich  ordered  bromide  in  the  developer),  and  it  would 
IQ  been  advantageous  to  follow  them.  But  we  think  it 
by  no  means  a  necessity  that  the  formula  enclosed  with 
box  of  plates  should  be  slavishly  adhered  to.  There 
uld  then  be  an  end  to  all  experiments  and  individuality. 
Te  fact  remains  that  some  plates  give  a  good  type  of 
gative  without  bromide  ;  others  do  not  and  will  not  be 
mst  satisfactorily  worked  unless  a  proportion  of  from 
e  part  bromide  with  fifty  parts  of  soda  to  one  bromide 
vth  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  soda  be  made  use  of.  If  a 
v  rker  try  several  brands  __of  plates  where  bromide  is  re- 
cmmended  and  produces  the  right  type  of  negative  with- 
ct  it,  he  naturally  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  it  can  be 
o  Lifted  with  all  brands,  a  conclusion  whose  erroneous' 
n  ture  was  pointed  out  by  us.  We  have  frequently  advised 
respondents  to  adopt  the  maker’s  formula  for  develop- 
nt  when  difficulties  had  arisen,  and  in  a  general  way 
>  rule  is  a  sound  one,  but  an  experienced  worker  is  bound 
experiment,  and  the  more  so  when  he'  knows  that  the 
ker’s  formula  are  not  always  the  best  adapted  for  the 
tes  they  accompany.  A  conspicuous  example  of  this  is 
n  in  the  various  formulae  for  ammonia  pyro'.  It  is  a 
t  not  sufficiently  generally  recognised  that  the  amount 
ammonia  which  may  be  added  to  a  pyro  developer  varies 
>rmously  with  different  plates.  Ten  years  ago  there  was 
ircely  a  plate'  on  the  market  with  which  a  larger  pro- 
p  "tion  of  ammonia  than  two  to  one  of  pyro  was  recom- 
nded.  At  the  present  time  we  find  four  or  five,  or  more, 
•a  monia  to  one  of  pyro  given  as  a  working  formula.  To 


a  certain  extent  this  is  attributable  to  the  great  progress 
which  plate-making  has  shown  of  late  years.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  the  only  cause,  for  we  can  point  to  formula 
which  if  strictly  carried  out  would  be  unworkable  when  the 
best  results  are  required.  The  plate  we  refer  to  would  not 
give  a  good  negative  unless  the  ammonia  present  was  less 
in  amount  than  the  pyro,  yet  the  makers  persisted  for  a 
long  time  in  retaining  this  large  proportion  in  their 
formula,  though  at  the  present  time  they  have  altered  their 
printed  instructions,  and  now  recommend  less.  We  would 
draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that  though  a 
great  latitude  of  proportion  is  available  in  pyro  soda 
developer,  so  that  the  same  developer  will  answer  with 
many  different  brands  of  plates,  the  same  rule  does  not 
apply  to  pyro  ammonia.  There  are  plates  on  the  market 
that  would  give  splendid  results  if  the  strong  ammonia 
solution  in  the  developer  is  five  times  as  much  as  the 
pyro  present  ;  while  with  other  brands  that  we  could  name 
the  moment  the  amount  of  ammonia  exceeds  one  minim 
for  every  grain  of  pyro  the  result  is  fog  and  weak  deposit, 
for,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  the  addition  of  ammonia 
to  the  developer  up  to  a  certain  point  increases  decidedly, 
but  beyond  that  point,  prevents  it. 

- - . 

LANTEBN  SLIDES  BY  CONTACT. 

In  the  making  of  lantern  positives  by  contact — there  are 
methods  various,  and  more  or  less  troublesome.  In  the 
dark  room  we  open  our  box  of  plates,  place  one  plate  face 
down  in  contact  with  that  part  of  the  negative  (which  is 
contained  in  the  printing  frame)  which  we  wish  to  repro¬ 
duce,  and  expose  for  a  prescribed  number  of  seconds  to 
gas  light,  or  magnesium,  or  a  wax  match ;  the  two  latter 
sources  of  illumination  are  objectionable,  being  chiefly 
composed  of  fumes  and  smell.  With  gas,  we  can  rig  up  a 
suitable  shelf  in  the  dark-room,  set  up  the  jet  at  one 
end,  and  the  printing  frame  at  a  measured  distance  at  the 
other,  turn  up  the  gas,  administer  the  exposure  and  turn 
down  the  light,  repeating  the  operation  ad  libitum  and 
ad  infinitum ;  the  inherent  faults  of  this  plan  are  made  up 
of  the  heat  generated  in  the  (usually)  small  dark  operating 
room,  the  danger  arising  from  a  naked  light  in  such  a  small 
and  often  very  dry  and  inflammable  place,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  for  covering  everything  up  of  a  sensitive  nature 
during  the  time  allowed  for  an  exposure. 

Now,  a  much  better  plan  is  to  arrange  a  gas-jet  outside 
the  dark  room- — which  gas-jet  shall  serve  not  only  to  give 
the  requisite  illumination  for  the  operations  and  develop¬ 
ment,  but  be  the  source  of  light  when  making  an  exposure. 
The  diagram  below  shows  such  an  arrangement. 
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For  instance,  let  AAAA  represent  a  dark  room;  B,  the 
bench;  S,  a  convenient  seat;  WW,  windows  to  daylight 
and  gas  respectively;  H  is  a  gas-jet  set  up  on  a  bench  or 
table,  two  feet  or  thereabouts  from,  and  at  a  height  equal 
to  E,  a  small  aperture  cut  in  the  side  of  the  dark  room  ; 
this  aperture,  E,  is  in  my  case  rather  larger  than  a  half-plate, 
and  there  is  a  small  shelf  fitted  beneath  (inside,  of  couise), 
so  that  when  a  half-plate  printing  frame  is  set  up  on  the 
shelf  the  face  of  the  negative  occupies  practically  the  whole 
of  the  aperture ;  this  small  window  is  to  be  fitted  with  a 
sliding  shutter  or  panel,  and  it  may  be  made  simply  “up 
and  down,”  or  on  the  drop  shutter  principle  ;  as  the  printr 
ing  frame  presses  closely  to  the  frame  of  the  shuttei  it 
follows  that  when  the  latter  is  open,  outside  light  reaches 
the  negative  only,  and  exposures  are  made  with  no  risk  of 
letting  in  white  light,  which  might  cause  fog  on  an}  sen¬ 
sitive  surface  left  on  the  bench.  The  writer  has  with  such 
an  arrangement  as  this  made  hundreds  of  slides  by  contact. 
All  one  has  to  do  is  to  sit  at  the  bench  with  a  box  of  plates, 
printing  frame,  and  negatives,  a  sufficiency  of  developer, 
tray,  and  tank.  '  Naturally,  one’s  negatives  are  sorted  out, 
those  requiring  special  treatment  (as  cloud  printing)  being 
taken  in  detail.  Properly  prepared  beforehand,  the  bulk 


may  be  proceeded  with  straight  away ;  two  plates  may  be 
developed  together  and  placed  in  the  tank,  and,  when  a 
dozen  plates  have  been  developed  operations  should  be  sus¬ 
pended  while  these  are  removed  for  fixing,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cleansing  and  replenishing  the  dishes,  tank,  and 
developer,  the  dark  room  being  aired  meanwhile. 

There  is,  with  a  simple  rise  and  fall  shutter  a  liability, 
unless  one  is  sufficiently  alert,  to  unequally  expose ;  raised 
quickly  and  smartly  lowered,  then  no  unevenness  need  be 
feared;  but  undoubtedly  a  drop  shutter  would  be  best, 
and  would  not  be  difficult  to  make,  the  idea  being,  of  course, 
to  slide  the  shutter  to  the  opening,  then  right  over,  the 
next  exposure  being  the  reverse  way. 

The  above  method,  convenient  as  it  is,  has  had  to  give 
way  to  something  newer  and  more  up-to-date.  In  the  figure 
above  (Fig.  2)  is  shown  in  section,  a  box  in  which  to  make 
exposures ;  it  is,  inside  measurement,  the  exact  size  of  a 
half-plate  frame,  and  ten  inches  deep ;  the  box  is  lined  with 
clean  white  paper,  and  the  bottom  is  removable,  being 
simply  buttoned  on ;  inserted  in  one  side  is  a  diamond 
shape  window  of  ruby  or  orange  glass;  the  source  of  light 
here  is  electrical,  the  lamps  being  a  couple  of  four  volt 
(or  3^)  loop  lamps  (high  efficiency),  the  current  being 


derived  from  a  battery  of  two  cells  made  as  described  i, 
these  pages  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  battery  being  placed  out 
side  the  room.  In  the  figure  (2)  the  ledge  marked  ( 
should  be  noted;  upon  this  ledge  is  fixed  the  spring  which 
on  pressing  down  the  printing  frame,  makes  contact,  an' 
allows  the  current  to  flow  through  the  lamps  ;  this  switel 
as  it  may  be  termed,  is  shown  in  detail  at  C  (Fig.  3) 


C 


Two  strips  of  thin  springy  brass  are  screwed  on  to  th 
ledge;  one  short  flat  piece,  seen  on  the  right,  is  connects j 
by  a  wire  to  one  of  the  battery  terminals  ;  the  other  piecd 
slightly  longer,  and  bent  up  at  one  end  as  shown,  is  ooi 
nected  to  the  lamps,  thence  to  the  second  battery  termina 
On  pressing  down  the  printing  frame,  contact  is  made,  an 
the  light  switched  on;  the  small  ruby  window  enables  u 
to  see  that  this  really  is  so.  The  easiest  and  simples 
method  of  mounting  the  lamps  is  to  place  them  in  a  coup] 
of  “loop  lamp  holders”;  these  are  fitted  with  spin 
springs  and  side  nuts,  with  tapered  ends  threaded  so  ths 
by  boring  a  suitable  hole  the  holders  can  be  screwed  int 
the  bottom  of  box  and  connected  up  as  shown  in  the  figur 
By  the  use  of  these  electric  lamps  we  provide  an  ecoa 
mical,  very  safe,  and  steady  light  for  such  a  purpose  as  thi 


Mr.  A.  Haddon  will  preside  at  the  annual  supper  of  the  Lond< 
and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

At  Brentford  on  the  3rd  inst.  Mr.  A.  R.  Read,  jun.,  lectun 
on  “Subject  and  Treatment.”  Each  point  was  illustrated  by  mea 
of  slides.  Landscape,  architecture,  portraiture,  etc.,  were  all  surveve 
Massing  of  light  and  shade  and  the  sentiment  of  the  subje 
should  be  cared  for. 

Mr.  Archer  Clarke  writes: — “Mr.  Henry  Homan,  page  ' 
enquires  about  ancient  MSS.  I  have  recently  been  engaged  in 
producing  in  15  by  12  sized  negatives,  what  is  acknowledged  by 
as  ‘  the  most  wonderful  book  in  the  world,’  although  the  Encv 
pgedia  Britannica  makes  no  mention  of  it.  I  refer  to  ‘  The  Book 
Kells;  or,  the  Four  Gospels  of  St.  Colomb,’  now  in  Trii 
College  Library,  Dublin.  Its  existence  was  known  in  the  eig 
century.” 

The  Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association’s  second  amr 
open  photographic  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Victoria  Hal 
Queen’s  Park,  Crosshill,  Glasgow,  opening  on  Tu^day,  24th  Man 
1903,  and  remaining  open  for  two  weeks.  Entries  close  on  Mond; 
2nd  March,  1903.  The  judges  are  Messrs.  Tom  M'Ewan,  R.SV 
Glasgow;  Wm.  Goodwin,  Glasgow;  J.  W.  Eadie,  Airdrie.  1 
exhibition  secretaries  are  Messrs.  Jas.  M.  Maclean,  35,  Lamb! 
Street,  Plantation,  Glasgow,  and  Wm.  A.  Frame,  28,  Bank  Stre 
Hillhead,  Glasgow,  to  either  of  whom  all  communications  should 
addressed.  The  following  classes  are  open: — 1,  champion  (any  tt 
ject) ;  2,  landscape  or  seascape;  3,  architecture,  interior  or  exteric 
4,  figure  study;  5,  lantern  slides  (set  of  three),  flower  or  fruit  stud 
6,  lantern  slides  (set  of  three),  any  other  subject  than  above; 
portraiture,  open  to  professional  photographers  only;  8,  any  subje 
open  to  amateurs  only  who  have  never  gained  an  award  in  an  op 
exhibition ;  9,  stereoscopic,  slides  or  prints  (sets  of  two). 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  A  PURPOSE. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

Hi©  we  live1  in  is  particularly  one  of  specialisation.  We  have 
•ciali-sts  in  every  walk  of  life.  The  man  who  ams  at  being  what 
known  as  a  “good,  all-round  man”  is  usually  left  in  the  race  by 
.  neighbour  who  aims  at  doing  one  thing,  and  doing  that  one 
ng  well.  No  matter  whether  we  look  at  professions  or  trades, 
science  or  art,  at  hobbies  or  work-a-day  pursuits,  we  find  the 
;ciali&t  is  always  the  man  at  the  top. 

[t  is  an  oft-debated,  and  I  sometimes  think  a  uselessly  debated 
estion,  whether  photography  is  an  art  or  a  science.  Some  of  us 
1  it  an  art,  some  of  us  designate  it  a  science,  and  some  of  us,  with 
;  desire  to  be  right  in  either  case,  speak  of  it  as  an  art-science  ; 
whether  it  is  one  or  other,  or  part  of  both,  still  the  maxim 
ds  true  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  the  specialist  wins. 

Let  us  here  digress  for  a  little,  and  look  at  the  great  men  of  the 
•t :  — 

“  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime; 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us, 

Footprints  in  the  sands  of  time.” 

Ve  will  not  take  as  example  those  who  had  every  encouragement 
i  pursue  a  given  path,  those  who  knew  not  the  cares  and  vicissitudes 
i  life,  and  wandered  on  with  nothing  to  disturb  the  pursuit  of  their 
)  hobbies ;  these  mien,  great  though  many  of  them  were,  are  not 
(  be  compared  with  those  who,  labouring  under  immense  social, 
al,  or  physical  disadvantage's,  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their 
1 7,  buoyed  up  by  the  one  great  aim  of  their  lives.  Those  men, 
i|inost  cases,  had  one  single  object  in  view;  in  few  instances,  did 
ly  aim  at  being  Admirable  Crichtons  with  universal  knowledge; 

1  :e  was  one  special  branch  of  study  which  they  desired  to  make 
1  r  own,  and  steadily  pursuing  it,  with  singleness  of  purpose,  they 
t  ined.  often  with  many  difficulties  and  trials,  the  desired  haven. 
Gvas  by  diligent,  unswerving  industry  that  these  self-made  men 
.  :eeded. 

ook  at  Hugh  Miller — a  pale  sickly  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  sent 
work  in  the  quarries,  his  hands  blistered  with  the  hard  work  of 
i  pick  and  shovel.  .He  heeded  not ;  the  labour,  though  hard,  led 
i  nearer  his  ambition,  he  truly  found  “sermons'  in  stones.”  How 
succeeded  we  all  know,  and  the  time  came  when  Dr.  Buckland 
•  irked  that  he  would  give  his  left  hand  to  possess  the  descriptive 
>  ers  of  Hugh  Miller,  stone-mason  and  geologist. 

.orge  Stephenson  .started  work  as  a  herd  at  twopence  a  day, 

.1  by-and-by  his  passion  for  machinery  was  gratified  by  an  engage- 
tb  as  assistant  fireman  at  a  wage  of  one  shilling  per  day.  He 
;  red  to  read  and  write  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  as  he  found  the 
i :  of  that  knowledge  frustrated  his  attempts  at  betterment ;  and 
814  he  completed  his  first  railway  engine,  and  took  his  place 
i  ngst  the  first  men  of  the  country.  Singleness'  of  purpose  again, 
it  what  need  to  tell  of  the  poverty-stricken  Brindley  and  his 
Is;  Columbus  and  his  discoveries  ;  Newton  and  the  law  of  gravita- 
c  ;  Watt  and  his  steam-engine;  Wallace,  Tell,  and  Garibaldi,  and 
struggles  for  freedom;  Franklin  and  electricity;  Wilberforce 
'  the  fi’eedom  of  the  slaves.  The  list  could  be  extended  ad 
•■I  itum. 

et  us  now  look  at  ouir  own  particular  hobby — photography, 
sn  the  various  pursuits  of  these  great  men  we  have  glanced  at, 
photography.  In  its  various  sub-divisions,  singleness  of  purpose 
e  loadstone  of  success.  We  have  the  specialist  in  figure  studies, 
ndscape,  in  scenes  of  rustic  life;  and,  on  the  strictly  scientific 
1  we  have  the  microscopical  and  astronomical  photographers,  and 
c-i  again  are  divided  into  various  sub-sections,  according  to  their 
v  al  inclinations  or  abilities. 

I  we  desire  to  raise  ourselves  out  of  the  rut  of  what  is  known 
ordinary  photographers”  or  makers  of  “the  usual  thing,”  we 
a  make  some  branch  our  own — make  ourselves  master  of  it, 
lat  in  course  of  time  we  come  to  hold  the  proud  position  of 
t  rities  in  that  special  branch  of  photography. 

J  i  two  photographers  take  a  walk  in  the  country — one  is  a  “  general 
ily”  man,  the  other  is  a  specialist.  The  “general”  sets  down 
■  imera  here  and  there,  and  takes  various  pictures  that  strike  his 


fancy,  he  studies  their  lighting  and  composition,  and  produces,  let 
us  say,  good  photographs.  Let  us  look  at  our  specialist — his  special 
hobby  is,  say  tree  studies ;  he  looks  for  tree  studies,  and  tree  studies 
only  as  subjects  for  his  camera.  The  whimpering  brook,  the  busy 
labourer,  and  the  straining  team  appeal  to  him,  as  to  his  brother 
cameraist,  but  he  heeds  not  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  ’tis  tree  studies 
he  wants,  and  tree  studies  he  means  to  have.  He  knows,  too,  exactly 
what  he  wants,  for  he  has  studied  his  subject  in  spring,  summer,  autumn 
and  winter  ;  in  the  morning’s  haze,  the  noontide  splendour,  and  the 
twilight  gloom;  in  storm  and  in  calm.  He  knows  its  various  forms 
and  moods,  in  fact,  he  knows  its  subject  as  a  bosom  friend.  Is  it 
stormy?  Then  on  one  negative  he  secures  a  storm-tossed  sky;  on 
another,  the  “  brave  old  oak  ”  boldly  facing  the  blast  stands  forth 
in  all  its  rugged  grandeur;  he  combines  these  in  one  harmonious 
whole,  and  who  can  say  that  his  special  study  has  not  led  to  good 
result  ? 

Again,  it  is  a  bright  sunny  day,  the  heart-break  of  the  purely 
landscape  photographer — with  a  few  notable  exceptions — but  our 
“tree”  student  is  ready.  Has  he  not  often  studied  the  play  of  light 
on  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  silvery  birch?  To-day  there  is 
not  a  breath  of  wind  to  disturb  its  feathery  twigs,  “  the  air  a  solemn 
stillness  holds,”  even  those  trembling  tendrils  seem  for  a  moment  at 
rest.  In  this  cloud  negative  he  mayhap  -secures  the  light  faintly 
indicated  cioudscape  of  summer,  or  perhaps  prints  his  tree  with  that 
finely  graduated  sky  effect  often  seen  on  a.  bright  summer  day,  and 
the  result  is  a  picture  in  every  sense  of  the  word — the  tree  is  alive 
with  a  brilliant  radiance,  and  the  silvery  boughs  seem  to  speak  of 
gladness  and  light.  Thisi  may  be  taken  to  show  only  one  of  the 
sub-divisions  of  landscape  work ;  many  others  will  at  once  suggest 
themselves  to-  you. 

Again,  to  take  another  sub-division,  this  time  in  figure  studies  or 
portraiture.  The  photographer  who  undertakes  figure  -studies  has 
a  very  large  field  when  he  undertakes  the  portrayal  of  the  “  seven 
ages  of  man,”  and  in  this  case,  as  the  unconscious  humorist  put  it, 
“the  man  embraces  the  woman.”  Has  lie  not  a  life’s  -study  in  one  of 
these  “ages”  with  more  chance  of  success?  Will  he,  think  you, 
be  equally  successful  in  depicting  the  peach  bloom  on  the  cheek  of 
the  child,  and  the  life  story  engrossed  in  the  wrinkle  and  furrow  of 
age?  I  trow  not.  No,  no,  if  figure  study  be  our  special  branch  of 
photography,  let  us  confine-  ourselves  to  one  phaise  of  it ;  we  may  then 
in  time  become,  to-  some  extent,  authorities  in  that  particular  phase. 
We  will,  at  least,  have  a  higher  place  on  the  ladder  of  fame,  and  the 
higher  we  go,  the  more  room  have  we  to  breathe — the  top  is  never 
crowded,  the  crowd  lingers  at  the  foot.  More  and  better  than  that, 
we  shall  feel  that  we  actually  know  -something — really  something — 
of  our  -study,  and  with  that  confidence  born  of  knowledge  our  work 
must  improve.  Knowledge  is-  power. 

There  are  exceptions  to  the  above  laws,  or  rather  indications  of  laws, 
but  these  only  prove  the  rule,  as  the  old  saw  has  it.  Everyone  has 
his  strong  point,  and  it  is  worth  -some  trouble  to  find  out  that  and  stick 
to  it.  Better  be  able  to-  make  a  picture  of  a  simple  wayside  flower, 
although  it  be  that  and  that  only,  than  take  indifferent  photographs  of 
the  falls  of  Niagara  and  similar  huge  objects. 

And  here,  by  way  of  encouragement,  we  may  instance  one  or  two  from 
the  vast  army  of  photographers  who-  owe  their  success  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  fact  that  they  have  followed  photography  with  a  pur¬ 
pose. 

First,  let  me  instance  Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  the  high  priest  of  the 
Survey  movement.  The  National  Record  Photographic  Association, 
which  he  practically  founded,  and  of  which  he  is  still  president,  is 
probably,  with  its  numerous  branches,  the  strongest  object  lesson  in  the 
field  of  specialised  photography  ;  at  least,  certainly  of  specialised  photo¬ 
graphy  of  the  nature  that  any  ordinarily  proficient  photographer  can 
undertake,  that  is  leaving  out  of  the  question  micro-photography,  astro¬ 
nomical  photography,  and  the  kindred  scientific  branches.  Last  year 
this  association  collected  and  tabulated  no  fewer  than  593  photographs 
of  buildings  and  rapidly  disappearing  customs — the  great  majority 
being  contributed  by  the  president,  who,  it  might  be  mentioned,  gained 
the  distinction  in  that  series  of  clever  contributions,  “Behind  the 
Speaker’s  Chair,”  in  the  “  Strand  Magazine,”  of  being  baptised  the 
Grand  Old  Man  of  Photography.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  members 
of  your  society  are  taking  up  this  branch  of  photographic  work.  They 
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have  every  prospect  of  a  great  success  in  a  'large  membership  of  capable 
workers,  combined  with  an  entrancing  field  of  work  close  at  hand  ;  why, 

“  the  Royal  Mile  ”  would  of  itself  give  a  month’s,  nay,  a  year’s  study 
to  the  earnest  worker. 

[Examples  were  then  given  of  prominent  workers,  many  of  them 
members  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  who  followed  photo¬ 
graphy  with  a  purpose.] 

But  suppose  the  divisions  indicated  in  the  foregoing  examples  prove 
irksome  or  too  circumscribed;  suppose  the  photographer  has  no  special 
leaning  in  any  of  these  directions;  suppose  none  of  these  subjects 
awaken  any  desire  to  “go  and  do  likewise,”  he  lias  still  plenty  of  scope 
to  follow  photography  with  a  purpose  on  other  lines  and  in  other 
themes. 

The  student  with  a  taste  for  architecture  may,  for  instance,  trace  by 
means  of  his  camera,,  the  history  of  buildings  from  the  old  cave  dwell¬ 
ings  right  up  through  the  ages  to  the  modern  church  or  mansion  if  his 
inclinations,  or — perhaps  a  more  important  factor — his  purse,  forbids 
him  to  wander  far  afield.  What  more  delightful  than  a  systematic 
study  and  portrayal  of  the  churches,  castles,  or  ruined  strongholds  of 
the  district  in  which  he  resides,  with  full  details  of  the  most  noteworthy 
points  of  each — doorways,  windows,  cornices,  etc. 

Should  his  sympathies  incline  to  outdoor  wanderings,  with  a  par¬ 
tiality  for  “  figures,”  he  has  a  good  subject  in  photographing  types  of 
the  various  outdoor  workers — the  ploughman  at  his  plough,  the  wood- 
carter  with  his  straining  team  and  heavy  load,  the  old  roadman  at  his 
heap  of  stones,  the  packman  with  his  needles  and  thread,  the  buxom 
dairymaid  “  who  carries  the  milking  pail,”  the  shepherd  on  the  wild 
moorland  with  his  faithful  collie,  the  gamekeeper  and  his  rival  the 
poacher — any  or  all  of  these,  and  man\  more  in  the  same  field,  form 
suitable  subjects  for  the  camera. 

Has  the  photographer  a  taste  for  flowers?  Then  his  field  is  limitless  as 
the  globe  itself,  and  he  is  forced,  if  he  means  to  make  any  progress  in 
his  studies,  to  restrict  himself  to  one  branch,  say  the  flora  of  our  hedge¬ 
rows  ;  I  heard  of  one  photographer,  a  gardener,  whose  hobby  was 
the  photographing  of  these  old  world  gardens,  where  peppermint  and 
southernwood  grow  with  a  glory  unknown  in  the  prim  and  exact 
gardens  of  modern  horticulture.  Think  how  many  old  country  cots  this 
pursuit  led  him  to,  and  how  many  an  old  world  “  crack  ”  he  would  have 
with  the  goodwife  as  he  photographed  her  treasures. 

Again,  suppose  the  photographer  delights  to  visit  foreign  countries, 
is  it  not  better  for  him  to  devote  his  time  to  the  study  of  one  special 
phase  of  the  countries  he  visits,  than  indulge  in  indiscriminate  snap¬ 
shotting?  He  has  many  subjects  to  choose  from — the  flora  or  fauna 
of  the  country,  the  physical  features,  the  architecture,  ecclesiastic,  or 
domestic,  the  industries,  the  country  life,  the  city  life,  etc.,  etc. — the 
fault  is  his  own  if  he  does  not  select  a  congenial  subject. 

We  might  go  on  suggesting  subjects  fora  week,  but  I  think  sufficient 
has  been  said  to  indicate  that  those  who  follow  photography  with  a 
purpose  will  not  do  so  in  vain.  Those  who  take  up  photography  as  a 
plaything — the  press-the-button-we-do-the-rest  genus — need  hope  for 
and  deserve  small  success ;  but  the  real  earnest  student,  who  takes  up 
photography  with  the  determined  ambition  to  master  it,  the  worker 
who,  in  a  word,  adopts  photography  with  a  purpose,  is  assured  of  a 
companion  that  will  be  to  him  “a  joy  for  ever.” 

J.  B.  Maclachlan. 

- ♦ - 

Iodosal. - — From  Messrs.  Charles  Zimmermann  and  Co.  we  have 
received  a  sample  bottle  of  “  Iodosal,”  a  hypo  eliminator  for  plates, 
films,  and  papers.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder.  We  hope  to 
test  and  report  at  an  early  date. 

Willing’s  Press  Guide. — The  30th  annual  issue  of  this  useful  press 
reference  book  has  reached  us.  We  have  occasion  to  refer  to  Willing 
many  times  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  find  it  of  great  service.  It 
is  published  at  125,  Strand,  price  Is. 

The  Kettering  and  District  Photographic  Exhibition  will  be  held 
in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Kettering,  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday, 
February  26th,  27th,  and  28th,  1903.  Eighteen  pounds  in  prizes  are 
offered.  The  exbibition  is  organised  by  Messrs.  Wallis  Bros.  .Stamford 
Road  Works,  Kettering.  Photographs  and  entrance  fees  are  to  be 
sent  in,  on  or  before  February  19th,  1903,  to  the  hon.  sec.  Mr. 
Ralph  Wicksteed,  “  Bryn  Hafod,”  Kettering,  from  whom  entry  forms 
may  be  obtained. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENS  TESTING. 

(Continued  from  paye  89J 

1.  Chromatic  Aukrratiox. —  A.)  Place  a  Must  11  aperture  or  pi 
hole  in  front  of  si  brilliant  source  of  light  at  a  distance  l<>r  wlu< 
the  lens  is  to  be  tested  For  general  work  at  a  distanci  say,  25 
50  times  the  focus  for  a  copying  lens  at  a  distance  t lir<--  tune*  f 
focus. 

Adjust  the  microscope  table  to  zero  by  the  mill  d  head  D  nd  foe 
the  microscope  by  the  milled  head  C  to  the  disc  with  cp  "  "ir 
which  latter  should  then  be  removed. 

Point  the  testing  bench  at  the  illuminated  a j>  rture  till  the  ima 
produced  by  the  lens  to  lie  tested  is  in  the  centre  of  th<  fi  Id  of  t 
microscope,  accurately  focm  the  image  and  place  a  direct  \isiun  sp 
troscope  prism  over  the  eye  piece  ol  the  microscope,  and  the  ima 
of  -the  point  will  appear  as  a  coloured  line.  If  the  lens  l>e  ale 
lutely  corrected  for  colour  it  will  appear  as  a  fine  line  of  the  sat 
thickness  throughout  its  length,  but  of  different  colours,  big.  A. 

If  the  lens  be  entirely  uncorrected  it  will  appear  when  the  red  lig 
is  in  focus,  as  a  fan,  Fig.  B. 

If  now  the  yellow  be  focussed  it  will  appear  as  Fig.  C. 

If  the  green  be  focussed,  it  will  appear  as  Fig.  D. 


Fig.  3.  Fi8-  4- 

Thus  the  exact  focus  of  each  coloured  light  can  be  obtained,  a 
its  position  noted  on  the  scah  of  the  microscop  ■  table. 

When  a  lens  is  corrected  for  chromatic  aberration,  but  has  a  shg 
residual  secondary  spectrum,  the  appearance  will  be  as  Fig.  E.  and  t 
amount  of  outstanding  aberration  can  be  measured  by  the  same  p) 
cess.  This  method  has  the  disadvantage  that  when  the  object  is 
a  distance  of  from  25  to  50  times  the  focus,  a  very  powerful  illumii 
tion  is  required,  but  where  a  sufficiently  brilliant  light  is  availal 
it  is  the  best  method  to  employ. 

(B.)  This  method  is  the  same  as  the  last,  except  that .  inst  ad  oft 
spectroscope  prism,  a  series  of  three  troughs,  containing  monocb 
matic  solutions  is  employed  in  a  sliding  frame  between  the  object  gl 
and  eye  piece  of  the  microscope,  which  can  be  rapidly  slid  into  ' 
field  and  the  change  of  focus  observed  for  the  different  colours. 

2.  Central  Spherical  Aberration.— The  apparatus  is  arrange 
the  same  manner  as  in  testing  for  chromatic  aberration,  and  a  sim 
point  of  light  is  examined,  but  without  the  use  of  the  spectroscope 
monochromatic  troughs.  If  the  correction  for  chromatic  aberratio 
so  deficient  that  a  coloured  image  is  seen,  a  monochromatic  tro 
may  be  employed ;  in  fact,  as  the  green  and  blue  rays  are  those  i 
chemically  active,  it  is  always  advantageous  to  employ  a  green  t 
tion  when  the  illuminant  is  powerful  enough  to  admit  of  it. 

By  means  of  the  iris  diaphragm  (P)  and  a  series  of  discs  (PJ)  placeo 
the  clips  of  the  iris  diaphragm  frame,  a  series  of  annular  openings 
made.  The  rings  thus  formed  are  placed  as  close  as  possible  to 
lens,  and  the  focus  for  the  different  portions  of  the  lens  record 
In  this  way  the  refraction  of  the  entire  lens  may  be  mapped  out,  ; 
if  desired  plotted  on  a  curve.  In  most  photographic  lenses  t 
correction  has  been  effected  more  or  less,  and  it  is  generally  suffici 
to  examine  the  image  without  making  use  of  the  annular  apertui 
For  this  purpose  the  microscope  should  be  focussed  first  beyond 
focus,  and  the  disc  representing  a  section  of  the  cone  of  light  wL 
forms  the  image  examined,  the  microscope  should  then  be  rapi 
focussed  back  on  the  other  side  of  the  focus  and  the  disc  represent 
the  section  of  the  cone  of  light  examined.  If  the  two  d 
appear,  equally  bright  throughout  and  of  equal  intensity,  especi; 
at  their  margins,  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  lens  is  fairly  i 
corrected.  If  the  margin  of  the  disc,  when  nearer  to  the  lens 
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ck  more  definite  than  that  of  the  disc  on  the  outside,  it  is  a  clear 
ication  that  the  margins  of  the  lens  are  transmitting  light  to  a 
'erent  focus  than  that  to  which  the  centre  is. 

L’he  Figure  5  represents  a  well-corrected  lens  when  the  whole  light 
ises  approximately  through  a  point.  It  is  evident  that  at  the 
tion  A  and  B  of  the  cone  of  rays  the  distribution  of  the  light  will 
similar,  and  the  two  sections  will  be  identical  in  appearance. 


Fig  5.  F,g.  6. 


figure  6  represents  a  badly-corrected  lens,  where  the  marginal  rays 
i  ie  to  a  shorter  focus  than  the  central  rays.  It  is  evident  that  the 
•  e  of  the  disc  given  by  the  section  A. will  have  more  than  its  share 
ight,  and  the  disc  will  have  a  sharply  defined  bright  edge,  whereas 
I  edge  of  the  disc  at  B  will  have  only  an  indistinct  hazy  outline,  and 
.ore  intense  central  illumination. 

'his  test  when  employed  with  a  sufficiently  small  and  brilliant 
.  minated  point  of  light  is  particularly  sensitive,  as  very  slight 
:  erenoes  in  the  appearance  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  focus  can  be 
:  lily  detected.  It  is  also  specially  useful,  because  it  forms  a  means 
J  xamining  the  lens  for  the  three  following  defects  :  — 

Examination  of  the  Lens  for  Striae. — As  mentioned  before, 

]  ninent  veins,  or  striae,  in  the  glass  can  be  seen  by  placing  the 
'  in  one  conjugate  focus  of  the  lens,  and  a  lamp  or  other  illuminant 
)  he  other,  the  whole  lens  appears  a  blaze  of  light,  and  feathers  or 
t  s  will  be  readily  detected.  Fine  striae,  however,  which  cannot  be 
i  'Cted  in  this  manner  will  be  readily  seen  by  examining  the  discs 
either  side  of  a  focussed  point  of  .light,  as  explained  previously. 

' 3  necessary  that  the  lens  should  be  approximately  corrected  for 
;  ra-l  spherical  aberration,  and  the  better  the  correction  in  this 
ect  the  more  sensitive  is  this  test  for  striae.  Any  imperfections 
hh  do  not  show  upon  a  careful  and  thorough  examination  of  this 
1  may  be  safely  neglected  as  harmless. 

Freedom  from  Strain  in  Mounting. — If  upon  examination  of 
n  discs  upon  either  side  of  the  focussed  image  they  do  not  appear 
t  ilar,  it  may  be  caused  by  the  lenses  being  under  tension  in  the 
i  cells  by  being  held  too  tightly ;  this  often  shows  as  an  appearance 
ro  ellipses  on  either  side  of  the  focus  in  directions  at  right  angles, 
i  lens  has  what  is  technically  known  as  a  twist. 

1  Perfection  of  the  Sphericity  of  the  Surfaces. — Many  of  the 
■  its  due  to  bad  workmanship  may  be  detected  by  this  test.  If  the 
s  ,  instead  of  being  circular,  are  irregular,  one  or  more  of  the 
i  ces  are  not  truly  spherical.  It  is  inconvenient  in  testing  a  lens  to 
1  it  to  pieces  and  test  each  surface  by  proof  glass  or  reflection 
(  °ds,  but  the  former  test,  if  properly  carried  out,  makes  a  very 
l]  ct  method  of  testing  the  complete  lens. 

1  is  important  when  examining  a  lens  by  this  means  that  the  air 
j  the  illuminated  point  to  the  observer's  eye  should  be  reasonably 
)  ermic.  When  the  test  point  of  light  is  at  a  distance,  it  is 
s  tial  that  the  line  of  sight  is  not  over  a  stove  or  gas  burner,  which 
i  d  produce  a  flickering  in  the  air  that  would  spoil  the  definition. 

lr  own  factory,  where  the  line  of  sight  passes  through  a  heated 
i  shop,  a  tube  12  inches  diameter,  100  feet  long,  coated  outside 
t  a  layer  of  asbestos,  is  erected,  to  preserve  a  homogeneous  layer 

t  Central  Definition  Test. — The  foregoing  tests  will  determine 
e  irrors  that  may  exist  in  a  lens,  and  if  carefully  executed  will 
tt  their  presence  in  very  minute  degrees.  A  photographic  lens, 
v  ver,  requires  so  many  conflicting  errors  to  be  corrected,  that 
1  y  be  advisable  to  compromise  to  a  certain  extent. 

P  hough  the  central  aberration  should  be  sufficiently  eliminated 
-  oid  lack  of  central  definition,  certain  slight  errors  that  are  not 
Mpatible  with  this  result  may  be  left  to  render  the  correction 
sne  of  the  oblique  aberration  more  possible.  It  therefore  becomes 
>;>ary  to  fix  a  standard  of  central  definition. 


If  a  point  be  represented  by  a  circle  not  larger  than  l-200th  of  an. 
inch  in  diameter,  the  picture  may  be  considered  reasonably  sharp. 
For  a  lens  which  is  to  be  used  with  a  telephoto  attachment,  magni- 
fying  the  original  image  ten  times  this  circle,  should  not  be  more 
than  1-2, 000th  of  an  inch  in  the  original  image.  For  short  focus 
lenses,  therefore,  up  to  say  10  inch  focus,  this  standard  may  be  asked 
for  in  the  most  perfect  lenses.  To  test  the  defining  power  of  a  lens, 
a  series  of  gratings  of  different  sizes  should  be  placed  at  a  distance, 
with  an  illuminant  placed  behind  them,  and  the  image  of  them 
examined  with  a  microscope,  the  ground  glass  having  been  removed. 
If  a  grating  be  made  with  black  lines  l-10th  of  an  inch  thick,  with 
white  spaces  3-lOths  of  an  inch,  and  placed  100  feet  from  the  lens, 
the  image  of  the  line  given  with  a  six-inch  focus  lens  will  be  1-2, 000th 
of  an  inch.  If  this  image  be  examined  with  a  microscope  having  a 
magnifying  power  of  from  20  to  40  diameters,  it  is  clearly  discemable. 
The  standard  of  definition  may  be  of  a  less  order  than  this  for  most 
purposes,  although  the  most  perfectly  made  lenses  of  short  focus 
will  readily  give  this  resolving  power. 

The  Oblique  Corrections. 

1.  Curvature  of  field. 

2.  Radial  and  tangential  astigmation. 

3.  Zonal  aberration. 

4.  Oblique  chromatic  aberration. 

1  and  2.  Curvature  of  Field  and  Astigmation  may  be  conveni¬ 
ently  tested  together  and  a  diagram  prepared  which  shows  the 
characteristics  of  the  lens  in  these  respects.  As  before  mentioned, 
copying  lenses  should  be  tested  by  means  of  a  test  chart  placed  at  a 
distance  away  about  three  times  the  focus  of  the  lens.  This  chart 
may  be  made  in  the  form  of  any  convenient  design  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  lens.  It  may  be  made  with  advantage  so 
that  some  portion,  A  B,  of  the  chart  measures  a  definite  amount; 
so  that  when  A  B  measures  100  m.m  in  the  focussed  image,  the 
diagram  is  at  a  distance  from  the  lens  of  three  times  its  focus. 

The  first  adjustment  to  be  made  is  to  move  the  testing  bench 
towards  the  chart  until  the  image  of  the  distance  A  B  is  found 
to  measure  100  m.m.  ;  ascertain  this  by  the  shifting  of  the  microscope 
backwards  and  forwards  on  its  cross  bar  (A),  to  50  m.m.  on  either 
side  of  the  centre.  The  exact  adjustment  of  this  is  only  important 
for  making  comparison  between  various  lenses  of  different  foci.  The 
next  adjustment  is  to  ascertain,  by  moving  the  microscope  table  to 
two  positions  an  equal  distance  from  the  centre  on  either  side,  that 
the  chart  is  in  focus  equally  at  the  two  positions.  When  this  is 
so,  the  test  diagram  is  at  right  angles  to  the  optic  axis  of  the  lens. 

The  diagram  may  now  be  prepared  on  squared  paper.  Focus  the 
test  chart  at  the  centre  or  zero  mark  of  the  scale.  Then  move  the 
microscope  table  to  one  side  a  fixed  amount,  say  50  m.m.,  and  record 
the  focus,  first  for  horizontal  and  then  for  vertical  lines,  which  can 
be  dotted  on  the  squared  paper.  This  can  be  done  for  any  number 
of  positions,  and  the  curves  of  radial  and  tangential  astigmation 
plotted  out.  The  least  circle  of  confusion  lies  between  these  curves 
and  its  locus  is  the  curve  by  which  the  curvature  of  the  field  is  expressed. 
The  test  chart  is  pierced  with  a  series  of  minute  holes,  by  which 
the  position  of  this  circle  can  be  obtained.  The  diameter  of  the  circle 
can  be  measured  by  a  micrometer  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  microscope 
and  recorded  on  the  diagram. 

Conrad  Beck. 

(To  be  continued.) 

— - ♦ - 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland  will 
be  held  in  the  large  had  of  the  Society,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin,  from 
Monday,  23rd,  to  Saturday,  28th  March,  1903.  The  judges  will  be 
Sir  Walter  Armstrong  and  Messrs.  James  Brenan,  R.H.A.,  M.R.I.A.  ; 
A.  Horsley  Hinton,  editor  “Amateur  Photographer”;  Prof.  J.  Joly, 
D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  ;  and  Mr.  Alfred  Werner,  F.R.P.S.  As  usual,  there 
will  be  an  open  class  for  the  best  photograph,  any  subject  or  size 
produced  by  any  process.  Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  are 
offered;  there  is  an  entry  fee  of  one  shilling  for  each  photograph 
sent  in.  The  gold  medal  is  offered  oh  condition  that  there  are 
at  least  one  hundred  entres.  Rules  and  entry  forms  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  society,  Mr.  E.  Webb  Smith, 
35,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin. 
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THE  LATE  JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 

At  the  great  age  of  ninety-three,  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S. ,  President 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  from  1869  to  1874,  and 
from  1875  to  1892,  died  at  Croydon  on  Saturday  last,  and  was  buried 
on  Wednesday,  the  11th  inst.,  at  Shirley  Church.  It  is  eleven  years 
almost  to  the  day  since  Mr.  Glaisher  vacated  the  presidential  chair 
of  the  P.S.G.B. ,'  in  favour  of  Sir  William  Abney,  who  this  week 
returns  to  that  position  after  an  absence  of  some  years  - 

In  an  excellent  obituary  notice,  the  “  Morning  Post  ”  says  that  for 
many  years  Mr.  Glaisher  was  superintendent  of  the  Magnetical  and 
Meteorological  Department  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 

The  first  public  appointment  held  by  Mr.  Glaisher  was  that  of 
assistant  on  the  principal  triangulation  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Ireland,  the  duty  then  entrusted  to  him  being  meteorological  observa¬ 
tion  on  two  mountains  in  Galway  and  Limerick.  His  next  official 
appointment  was  as  assistant  in  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  where 
he  served  from  1833  to  1836,  when  lie  was  transferred  to  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich  as  assistant  in  the  astronomical  department. 
Four  years  later,  on  the  establishment  of  the  magnetic  and  meteoro¬ 
logical  department,  Mr.  Glaisher  was  made  its  superintendent,  and 
held  that  office  until  he  quitted  the  public  service  in  1874. 

In  1841  Mr.  Glaisher  instituted  the  quarterly  and  annual  meteoro¬ 
logical  reports  published  by  the  Registrar-General,  which  are  now 
recognised  as  of  the  greatest  public  value.  They  are  prepared  from 
the  separate  reports  of  the  observations  made  by  a  number  of  observers 
in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  are  collated  with  the  utmost 
care  so  as  to  make  as  reliable  a  record  as  possible.  Mr.  Glaisher  was 
the  author  of  “A  Report  on  the  Meteorology  of  London  in  relation 
to  the  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1853-54,”  which  was  .published  by  the 
Board  of  Health  at  the  time;  “A  Report  on  the  Meteorology  of 
India  in  relation  to  the  Health  of  the  Troops,”  published  m  1863  as 
an  appendix  to  the  report  of  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  Army  in 
India;  and  many  other  works  on  astronomy,  meteorology,  the  theory 
of  numbers,  and  kindred  subjects. 

Apart  from  dry  statistics  and  mathematical  intricacies,  Glaisher 
published  several  works  of  the  greatest  interest,  such  as  his  “  Travels 
in  the  Air,”  “A  Memoir  on  the  Radiation  of  Heat  from  Various 
Substances,”  and  the  result  of  his  observations  on  the  varied  forms 
of  “Snow  Crystals,  as  Applied  to  the  Purposes  of  Design.”  During 
a  long  and  varied  life,  Glaisher  was  occupied  in  many  forms  of  public 
utility.  He  was  juror  in  the  class  of  scientific  and  philosophical 
instruments  at  the  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862,  and  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  dwellings 
in  1857,  in  which  capacity  he  carried  out  a  great  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  and  drafted  the  report  for  the  commission.  He  was  president 
of  the  Aeronautical  Society  and  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society, 
and  chairman  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Mr.  Glaisher 
founded  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  acted  as  its  secretary  for 
a  long  term  of  years,  and  became  its  president  in  1867.  In  1849  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Apart  from  the  work  which  lie  undertook,  always  with  the  keenest 
interest,  in  connection  with  the  compilation  of  statistics  and  abstruse 
calculations  concerning  the  science  of  meteorology,  to  which  he  was 
so  much  attached,  Glaisher  saw  something  in  the  way  of  adventure 
in  pursuing  his  studies  and  observations.  In  the  four  years  from 
1863  to  1866  lie  made  a.  great  number  of  balloon  as  cants  over  thirty 
—for  the  purpose  of  scientific  observation,  and  carried  out  a  variety 
of  such  experiments  as  circumstances  permitted,  the  results  of  his 
adventurous  work  being  published  in  the  reports  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation,  on  whose  behalf  he  was  acting.  Many  of  his  observations 
were  of  the  greatest  importance  both  to  aeronauts  and  meteorologists, 
and  threw  some  light  on  points  on  which  considerable  obscurity 
existed,  such  as  the  distribution  of  aqueous  vapour,  as  well  as  its 
elasticity,  force,  and  weight,  the  varying  direction  and  force  of  aerial 
currents  and  the  modification  of  temperature  according  to  the  condition 
of  those  currents. 

In  a  balloon  ascent  which  he  made  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Henry 
CJ  ox  well,  himself  a  man  of  considerable  scientific  attainments,  both 
the  aeronaut  and  Mr.  Glaisher  were  near  coming  to  grief.  The  balloon, 
which  was  specially  constructed  of  American  cloth  instead  of  silk, 
ascended  from  Wolverhampton  on  September  5th,  1862,  and  had  a 
most  perilous  voyage,  the  extreme  altitude  reached  being  37,000ft.- 
over  seven  miles,  or  two  miles  higher  than  the  highest  mountain  m 


the  world.  Some  of  the  accounts  of  the  adv  nture  pul  I. do  d  at  til 
time  suggest  more  the  imaginative  work  of  Jul  s  \  -  in  thin  •>  recoil 
of  the  sober  investigations  of  two  men  of  icience.  B  foie  th"  txtrvnl 
altitude  was  reached  Glaisher  was  first  owicuine  b\  a  feelinl 
resembling  sea-sickness,  though  1 1 1  car  of  th  •  bill  on  van  quit 
still,  and  then  became  insensible,  and  was  lying  ins  n*il»!«  “i  thee 
while  Cox  well  was  so  benumbed,  by  cold  that  his  hands  had  turn* 
black  and  he  was  absolutely  powerless  to  pull  t h«-  'al\«*  iojkj  «i 
them  and  allow  an,  escape  of  gas  to  take  place  so  that  the  ballot 

might  descend.  In  tins  extremity  he  had  the  ju  -  . . f  mind 

catch  the  valve  rope  in  his  teeth,  thus  managing,  af.«i  tlnee  or  fpil 
tfforts,  to  open  the  valve  and  save  the  lives  of  hints  .{  and  1 
companion.  It  is  satisfactory  to  add  that  no  ill-efftCiB  ’.oultedj 
either  of  the  aeronauts,  who  were  able,  when  the  balloon  r  ached t 
ground,  to  walk  away  in  ea;e  and  comfort. 


JURIES  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION. 


The  methods  for  building  up  the  juries  ot  the  St.  Louis  Univerj 
Exhibition,  19C4,  have  just  been  settled.  In  general  plan,  t 
arrangements  follow  those  drawn  up  by  the  h rencli  authorities 
1900,  although,  in  several  particulars,  it  has  been  found  nec^H 
to  adapt  the  French  tules  to  what  may  be  defined  as  the  “  Amerii 
idea,”  and  also  to  the  special  character  of  the  St.  Louis  Exhibits 
The  total  number  of  jurors  in  the  International  Jury  of  Awai 
will  be  two  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  exhibitors,  each  nat 
with  fifty  or  more  exhibitors  being  entitled  to  representation  on 
Jury.  Of  this  selected  body  of  international  jurors  three  gra. 
juries  will  be  constituted— viz. ,  group  juries,  department  juries,  i 
a  superior  jury.  One  hundred  points  will  be  the  highest  collect 
marking  and  will  represent  perfection,  while  the  awards,  four 
number,  will  be  allotted  as  follows :  Exhibits  receiving  60  to  74  nia 
inclusive— bronze  medal;  75  to  84— silver  medal;  85  to  94— g 
medal;  95  to  ICO— grand  prize. 

Each  group  jury  will  be  composed  of  jurors  and  alternates, 
latter  in  no  case  to  exceed  one-fouith  of  the  number  of  juiors. 
United  States  jurors  and  their  understudies  in  this  section  will 
nominated  by  the  chiefs  of  departments  to  which  the  respective  gm 
belong,  while  members  representing  foreign  countries  are  to 
nominated  by  the  commissioners  of  such  countries.  Women  an 
be  represented  in  the  juries,  one  juror  and  one  alternate  of  the  so 
sex  being  appointed  in  cases  where  exhibits  have  been  produced 
whole  or  in  part,  by  female  labour.  Group  juries  are  to  be  in 
general  charge  of  the  chief  of  the  department  and  nominations  l 
be  made  not  less  than  thirty  days  before  the  opening  of  the  e.v 
tion.  The  work  is  to  begin  thirty  days  after  the  opening  and  l 
he  completed  thirty  days  later.  Special  arrangements,  horn 
will  be  made  for  temporary  or  short  period  exhibits.  Each  g 
juiy  shall  choose  its  own  officers,  consisting  of  a  chairman,  a 
chairman,  and  a  secretary.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that,  of 
two  first-named  officers,  one  shall  be  a  citizen  or  the  United  8 
and  the  other  must  be  drawn  from  a  foreign  country,  represent 
the  exhibition. 

Department  juries  will  be  composed  of  the  chairmen  and 
chairmen  of  the  group  juries  of  the  respective  departments, 
section  also  has  the  light  to  choose  its  own  officers  as  in  the  c; 
the  group  juries.  Their  work  will  begin  seventy  days  afte 
opening  and  their  duties  will  be  to  consider  carefully  and  r« 
the  reports  of  the  group  juries,  and  to  harmonise  differences,  a 
both  as  arbitrators  and  peacemakers. 

After  this  sifting  of  verdicts,  the  superior  jury  will  sit  in 
ment.  The  ruling  spirit,  or  superior  adjudicating  bodv.  is  to  inci 
as  president,  the  President  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo 
Company ;  as  first  vice-president,  the  Director  of  Exhibits ;  as  s 
vice-president,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  be  named  b, 
National  Commission  ;  as  third  and  fourth  vice-presidents,  the 
missioners-General  of  the  two  foreign  countries  having  the  h 
number  of  exhibitors.  The  members  of  the  jury  shall  further 
sist  of  the  chairmen  and  the  first  vice-chairmen  of  the  depar 
juries,  the  chiefs  of  the  exhibit  departments,  and  one  perso 
pointed  by  the  board  of  lady  managers. 

As  to  remuneration.  United  States  jurors,  except  such  as  are  o 
and  employees  of  the  exhibition,  are  to  receive  necessaiy  <..nd 
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transport,  and  compensation  at  the  rate  of  7  dollars,  or  almost 
,  er  day  for  such  time  as  they  are  engaged  in  the  work  assigned 
;  m  at  the  exhibition.  Foreign  jurors  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
l  ies  they  represent. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  COUPON. 

[By  Edgar  Dewey,  in  the  “Echo.”] 

■:  oes,”  said  the  tireless  Smythe,  pushing  the  coupon  towards  me 
t ;  fiftieth  time,  “  it’s  a  man’s  bounden  duty  both  to  his  relatives 
his  generation  to  be  photographed  once  or  twice  in  a  decade. 

■  now  the  wise  old  aphorism  :  ‘  Secure  the  shadow  ere  the  sub- 

<  fadeth’  ?” 

;  ,  yes,”  I  murmured  silently,  “the  dog  drops  the  real  chop— 
>ts  wet  I  remember — but,  personally,  I  don’t  believe  that  any 
eathing - ” 

'  u  don’t  follow  me,”  pursued  Smythe  patiently.  “  I  want  you 
;  e  that  coupon  for  your  own  sake.  It’s  true  that  when  I  get  rid 
irtain  number — but  that’s  neither  here  nor  there.  Why,  man, 
]  missing  a  splendid  opportunity.  It’s  a  chance  that  may  never 
i  igain.” 

I  iope  it  won’t,”  I  cooed  indulgently;  “just  this  once  I  overlook 

I  'e  shillingsi  for  six  beautiful  cabinets,  or1  seven-and-six  for  a 

■  in  two  positions,  and  you  pass  the  place  every  day  of  your 
He  gave  the  coupon  another  flick.  “I  consider  I  am  doing  a 

i,  not  only  to  j-ou,  but  to  posterity.  Come,  now,  the  man 
jsitates - ” 

I I  I  don’t  want  to  be  photoed,”  I  protested  ;  “  the  very  thought 
lakes  me  feel  stiff  all  over.  Take  it  round  to  Puddephat, 
e.  His  wife  will  jump  at  it.  She  thinks  the  world  of  his 

l  and  makes  no  secret  of  it.” 

What  is  a  Man’s  Duty? 

f  s  got  one.  Don  t  you  -worry  about  him.  \ou  miss  my  point 
y.  It  isn  t  a  question  of  ■  liking  br  disliking.  It’s  a  positive 

fty  be  hanged,”  I  said,  rousing  myself.  “It’s  not  a  man’s 
i  make  a  fool  of  himself.  I  simply  hate  the  idea.  I  consider 
3re,  flabby  expression  of  primeval  egotism,  only  fit  for  actresses 
(the  Black  List.” 

L  now"  you  re  talking  sense,”  continued  S.,  sarcastically.  “I 
U  you’d  veer  round  before  I’d  done  with  you.  Now,  as  a 
t  of  fact,  there  is  no  more  bounding  egotist  than  the  man  who 
tie  photographed.  He  has  the  sordid  spirt  of  the  miser.  Why 
;-  Foi<  two  most  potent  reasons.  Either  he  has  a  morbid 
to  be  unlike  other  men  and  live  in  self-centred  isolation,  or 
‘  a  deep-seated,  ineradicable  fear  that  no  camera  exists  which 
l  ossibly  do  him  justice.  His  favourite  expression,  the  cherished 
5  ile  he  haf  so  frequently  practised  in  the  glass,  would  desert 
the  critical  moment— he  feels  certain  of  it— and  he  would 

<  ly  achieve  peipetuity  in  features  reeking  of  vice  and  teeming 
nsuspected  criminality.  You  needn’t  flush  up  like  that,  old 

I’m  speaking  quite  impersonally.  Besides,  that  coupon’s 
5  Here  you  are.  Take  it.” 

K-y  well,”  I  said,  recklessly,  “anything  for  a  quiet  life.  But 
Jnged  if  I  use  it.” 

Moral  Longevity. 

]  but  y°u  ^iU,”  he  urged,  smiling  sweetly.  “You  will.  These 
’ ar®  made. to  be  used.  Once  get  ’em  in  your  pocket,  and  they 
( i  for  their  legitimate  destination.  Besides,  I’m  going  to  see 
t  “ough  it. .  Five  shillings  for  six  cabinets  !  Think  how&  pleased 
lends  will  be.  .Six  albums  enriched  with  your  immortal 
3.  Put  it  in  your  pocket.  Don’t  you  know  it  is  the  cheapest 
e  method  of  securing  a  posthumous  memory?  A  photograph 
i  destroyed  particularly  a  first-class  cabinet.  Look  at  tne 
*  with  their  mummies,  and  their— er— sphinxes,  and  all  that 
thing.  Can  t  you  trace  in  them  the  same  healthy  desire  for 
ongevity  as  prompts  the  sane  man  of  to-day  to  visit  his  photo- 
as  regularly  as  his  chemist?  The  passion  is  bound  up  in 
nmon  nature.  It  is  the  inarticulate  assertion  of  our  right  to 
)  ality.  Put  the  coupon  in  your  pocket.  Why  not  to-morrow  ? 
’satlier  doesn’t  matter  in  the  least.” 


Look  here,  Smythe,  I  said,  earnestly,  “  you  non  t  understand  me 
a  bit.  I  thoroughly  appreciate  your  zeal — your  disinterested  zeal — • 
m  the  matter.  No,  I  won't  put  it  in  my  pocket:  But  what  I  object 
to,  what  I  hate  and  loathe,  is  the  ordeal  itself,  the  ridiculous 
solemnity  of  the  function,  the  wooden,  idiotic  posturing,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  instrument  of  torture  they  rivet  to  the  back  of  the 
head.  I’d  sooner  go  to  the  dentist  any  day,  if  I  had  to  keep  him  busy 
too.  Why  don’t  they  have  coupons?” 

A  Painless  Process. 

“Ah,  now  you’ve  left  the  path  of  sincerity.  You  are  deceiving 
yourself,  and  not  me.  You  are  posing,  or,  if  you  like,  posturing. 
There  isn’t  a  man  living  who  would  rather  have  a  tooth  out  than  be 
photographed— except  theoretically.  When  one’s  teeth  are  sound, 
extraction  is — theoretically — quite  a  painless  process ;  we  can  afford 
to  smile  at  it.  It  s  when  they  ache  and  insist  on  disinterment  that 
the  dentist  is  feared  like  a  headsman.  How  many  men,  after  days 
and  nightsi  of  agony,  when  at  last  they  take  our  generous  advice,  and 
start  out  to  the  dentist’s,  content  themselves  with  a  glass  of  stout, 
and  come  back  with  an  iron  smile  on  their  lips?  As  for  the  thing 
at  the  back  of  the  head  you  call  an  ‘instrument  of  torture,’  you  don’t 
object  to  a  head-rest  when  you’re  being  shaved,  do  you?  It’s  a 
necessary  part  of  the  par'aphenalia,  and  very  comfortable  if  you  take 
it  properly.  Heads  wobble  unconsciously.  I  may  mention  yours 
is — now.” 

“I  beg  pardon.  Was  I  nodding?  I  apologise.  I  haven't  slept 
well  lately.  What  were  you  saying,  old  man?” 

“  Simply  disposing  of  a  few  arrogant  fallacies.  Come  now,  put  the 
coupon  in  your  pocket,  promise  you'll  use  it,  and  I'll  be  off." 

In  the  face  of  this  who  shall  blame  me?  I  promised  half-weakly,, 
half-eagerly,  and  saw  him  to  the  door. 

“  I’ll  come  round  to-morrow  afternoon  at  three,”  he  cried,  gaily. 
“  Get  yourself  spruce  by  then.  And  I’ll  see  you  through  it.” 

I  was  too  tired  to  answer. 

- » - 

The  Affiliation  Lantern  Slide  Competition. — Secretaries  and  merm 
bers  of  affiliated  societies  are  reminded  that  the  last  day  for  the  receipt 
of  slides  for  this  competition  is  Saturday,  February  14th.  All  slides 
must  be  sent  through  the  secretary  of  an  affiliated  society.  Copies  of 
the  prospectus  may  still  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Affiliation,  66,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 

The  Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society’s  exhibition 
will  be  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  New  Walk,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  March  24th,  25th,  26th,  27th,  and 
28th.  The  judges  will  be  Messrs.  Alexander  Keighley,  F.R.P.S. ,  and 
J.  B.  Fletcher  (Head  Master,  Leicester  School  of  Aid).  The  following- 
classes  are  open: — (u)  prints,  any  subject;  ( b )  lantern  slides,  sets  of 
four.  Awards  :  Silver  Gilt,  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals,  and  Certificates 
in  each  class.  Entry  fees  :  One  shilling  per  print,  or  set  of  slides,  (g)  A 
guinea’s  worth  of  apparatus  will  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  Page  Croft,  for 
the  most  original  gum-bichromate  picture,  by  a  member  of  the  Society. 
Entry  fee,  6d.  per  print.  Loan  Section. — (h)  not  for  competition. 
Frames  are  invited  for  this  section.  No  entrance  fees  will  be  charged, 
but  if  sold  a  commission  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  deducted.  Entries- 
close  Wednesday,  March  11th.  For  further  information  and  entry 
forms,  apply  to  the  Exhibition  Secretaries,  18,  Market  Place,. 
Leicester. 

The  Imperial  Diy  Plate  Company’s  Competitions. — We  have 
received  the  following  communication  from  the  Imperial  Dry  Plate- 
Company,  Cricklewood,  S.W.  — The  judging  in  Class  A  has  now 
been  completed,  and  every  competitor  has  been  advised  as  to  the 
result,  and  the  prizes  posted  in  the  form  of  cheques.  Additional  prizes 
beyond  those  offered  have  also  been  awarded,  and  these  will  be  sent  in 
the  form  of  goods,  to  those  to  whom  the  judges  were  unable  to  award/ 
prizes  as  per  list,  but  whose  work  deserved  some  recognition.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  winners  of  the  first  dozen  prizes:  — 
£30,  Everard  and  Co-.,  Harlesden,  N.W.  ;  £20,  J.  Moffatt,  Edin¬ 
burgh;  £10,  Fellows  Wilson,  London;  £10,  W.  Andrew,  Abingdon; 
£5,  E.  S.  Baker  and  Son,  Birmingham ;  £5,  Harold  Baker,  Birming¬ 
ham;  £5,  Ivor  Castle,  Bristol;  £5,  J.  H.  Coath,  Liskeard ;  £5,  C.  F. 
Forde,,  Sunderland;  £5,  F.  Marsh,  Henley-on-Thames;  £5,  G.  and 
W.  Morgan,  Aberdeen;  £5,  J.  Patrick,  Edinburgh.  The  judging  in 
Class  B  is  proceeding,  and  the  results  will  be  announced  next-  niontln 
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KODAK,  LIMITED,  V.  THE  LONDON  STEREOSCOPIC  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

KODAK,  LIMITED,  V.  GEORGE  HOUGHTON  AND  SONS, 

AND 

IN  RE  THE  TRADE  MARKS  OF  KODAK,  LOOTED,  AND  IN 
RE  THE  PATENTS,  DESIGNS,  AND  TRADE  MARKS 
ACTS,  1883—1888. 

(Continued  from  page,  109.) 

Mr.  Frederick  James  Cripps,  Mr.  H.  E.  Mimardiere,  and  Mr.  F.  A. 
Woodman,  commercial  clerks  in  the  employment  of  the  plaintiff  com¬ 
pany,  proved  the  purchase  of  “  Cartridge  Kodak  spools  and 
“  Brownie  Kodak  ”  spools  other  than  the  plaintiff  company’s  make, 
from  Messrs.  Houghtons’  shop  in  High  Holborn. 

Miss  Mabel  Josephine  Andrews,  in  the  employment  of  Kodak, 
Limited,  went  to  Houghton  and  Sons,  and  was  supplied  with  a  ‘  No.  o 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak”  spool. 

Mr.  George  Davison  said  lie  had  been  managing  director  of  plaintiff 
company  since  1897,  and  director  since  1889,  and  had  had  an  intimate 
practical  knowledge  of  photography  and  the  apparatus  and  mounts 
used  by  amateurs  since  1885,  at  which  date  he  was  hon.  secretary 
of  the  Camera  Club  and  editor  of  its  journal.  He  had  examined 
the  spools  purchased  from  the  two  defendants  and  satisfied  him¬ 
self  that  they  were  not  of  Kodak,  Limited’s  manufacture.  The  first 
roller  films  were  introduced  by  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film 
Company  of  America  into  this  country  in  1885.  In  1899  there  were 
no  Tollable  films  on  the  market  other  than  those  of  the  Eastman 
Dry  Plate  Company  of  America.  The  name  “  Kodak  ’  was  re¬ 
gistered  as  a  trade  mark  for  cameras  in  class  8  on  the  3rd  May, 
1888.  At  that  time  there  were  other  “  Kodak  ”  cameras  on  the 
market.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography  (Mr.  Armstrong)  when  speaking  of  a  “small  Kodak 
film  negative”  must  have  referred  to  the  films  of  the  Eastman  Dry 
Plate  Company.  On  the  13th  March,  1901,  Kodak  was  registered 
as  a  trade  mark  in  Class  1,  and  down  to  the  13th  March,  1891,  there 
were  no  Tollable  films  on  the  market  other  than  those  of  the  Eastman 
Dry  Plate  Company.  On  the  4th  January,  1896,  the  words  “  Bull’s- 
Eye”  were  registered  as  a  trade  mark  in  Clauses  1  and  8.  The 
word  “  Brownie  ”  was  registered  as  a  trade  mark  for  cameras  in 
Clause  1  on  the  14th  May,  1900.  Kodak,  Limited,  were  the  im¬ 
mediate  successors  to  the  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company. 
The  company  issued  monthly  the  “  Kodak  Trade  Circular,”  in  which 
certain  announcements  with  regard  to  the  terms  on  which  the  trade 
would  be  supplied  Avere  made.  The  effect  of  the  issuing  of  that 
circular  was  the  issue  of  a  circular  by  Messrs.  Houghton  and  Sons, 
dated  7th  January,  1902.  The  company’s  reason  for  altering  their 
terms  Avas  that  it  was  considered  better  for  their  manufactures  to  go 
direct  to  the  dealers  Avho  distribute  to  the  public,  to  ensure  freshness 
of  the  goods  and  quickness  of  supply.  Consequent  on  the  issue  of 
the  company’s  circular  objectionable  hostility  and  objectionable  ad¬ 
vertisements  appeared.  One  objectionable  advertisement  was  that 
issued  by  Messrs.  Wellington  and  Ward.  There  was  also  a  change 
in  the  style  of  the  trade  catalogues  of  the  two  defendant  companies. 
Messrs.  Houghtons’  advertisement  of -the  “Ensign”  film  Ava.s  printed 
in  a  way  that  was  liable  to  confuse  and  deceive  people  into  thinking 
that  the  goods  were  manufactured  by  the  plaintiffs.  The  objection¬ 
able  features  Avere  that  the  trade  mark  names  and  letters  of  the 
company  were  used  and  applied  to  other  films.  When  the  Secco 
films  were  introduced  the  Avitness  ordered  tAvo  spools  from  Messrs. 
Houghton,  and  found  upon  them  the  Avords,  “  Foi.  Poc.  Kod.,” 
meaning  “Folding  Pocket  Kodak.”  He  took  exception  to  that  and 
they  replied  that  they  would  see  that  it  was  not  repeated.  When 
“  Kodak  ”  was  registered  for  films  in  1891  there  Avere  no  other  Tollable 
films  on  the  market.  He  was  able  to  produce  orders  from  all  sorts 
of  people  showing  that  it  was  the  practice  to  order  the  company’s 
goods  by  the  names  or  the  initials.  He  had  received  such  orders 
from  both  the  defendant  companies.  The  use  of  the  Avords  of  the 
initials  without  qualification  by  other  manufacturers  or  sellers  of 
films  was  calculated  to  deceive.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  custom 
of  using  the  names  registered  by  Kodak,  Limited,  as  indicative  of 
size.  The  “  Scout  ”  and  the  “  Ensign  ”  were  introduced  in  1902. 
The  “  BroAvnie  ”  was  not  an  ordinary  English  size,  but  an  original 
size  introduced  by  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  “Scout”  was  the  same  size 


as  the  “Brownie.”  In  make  and  get-up  it  wan  cab  ul.it«il  u»  1  lf( 
the  A’tTy  elect.  Both  the  “Scout  and  the  l.n-ign  were  u 
subsequent  to  the  tout  of  the  circular. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Neville:  In  r«  p  y  to  the  question# 
learned  counsel  the  aa  it  ness  detailed  the  history  oi  the  fin  mation  U 
company.  He  believed  Mr.  Eastman  aa.i.'  tin-  inv*  ntor  of  thefl 
“  Kodak  ”  about  the  year  1888.  Mr.  Eastman’*  namo  was  still  «t>fl 
cause  it  was  a  well-known  one,  and  people  liked  to  see  it  on  the  Id 
as  he  Avas  the  original  inventor.  The  word  "  Kodak  wa-  up  * 
top  of  the  “  Bull’s-Eye”  spool.  The  ”  Brownie”  spool-  w.  J 
troduced  about-  tAvo  and  a  half  years  ago.  1  hev  am  iv  pat  ■ 
boxes  AA'it-h  the  Avoid  “Brownie”  on  the  <-nd  of  the  box.  If  a-J 
asked  him  for  a  spool  for  a  “  Panoram  cm  in  ia  In-  would  j  j 
spool  to  fit  that  camera,  Avhich  aaouM  be  the  sani  m/.<  is  the  “Fi 
Pocket  Kodak.”  Giving  merely  a  direction  u»  to  inchet,  h 
3i  would  not  indicate  that  the  film  would  fit  either  a  "No.  3  FI 
Pocket  Kodak”  or  a  “No.  5  Cartridge  K'.dd,  I  • 
spool  AA'ould  have  to  be  given,  which  aa  i-  t . i  -  pr.n-:  * adopt  * 
other  makers  of  spools.  Anybody  might  make  films  for  the  J 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak”  or  the  “  No.  3  Cartridge  Kodak”  if  th  jj 
not  infringe  the  plaintiff  company's  marks.  The  public  did  jg 
the  height  of  their  spooks  (Mr.  Nevihe)  I  lie  silly  boys  aaca 
Avho  buy  them?  (A.)  The  onus  lies  on  tim  e  aaIio  make  n 
goods  to  ours  to  make  the  fact  known  amongst  their  mem. 

Boys  and  girls  would  know  the  height  of  their  spools.  I  [ 
Limited,  had  taught  them  to  ask  for  “Brownie’  spools.  < 
Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company  AAere  the  first  mat  ; 
this  country  of  Tollable  films.  A  number  of  patents  had  IxenM 
out  by  that  company  and  their  successors  for  cameras  by  cornu  i 
tion  from  America — in  all,  some  20  or  iO.  1  he  “No.  1  Kfl 
Avas  covered  by  patent,  perhaps,  on  some  minor  points.  ]« 
referred  to  in  the  earlier  advertisements  as  “The  Kodak.’  aa‘1h>  a 
the  name  given  to  the  first  camera  originally  put  upon  the  u  ; 
Reliable  films  were  not  made  by  other  firms  before  1891.  “K 
Avhen  fir  t  advertised,  referred  to  the  article  put  upon  the  n  ;; 
its  other  meaning  Avas  that  the  articles  Avere  made  by  the  coi  j. 
The  Avord  “Kodak”  Avas  used  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  il 
The  “Kodak”  film  Avas  mainly  made  for  the  company’s  “K<| 
and  roll  holders,  and  AA'hen  he  spoke  of  a  “Kodak”  film  he  c 
a  film  to  fit  a  “Kodak”  made  by  the  plaintiff  company.  (_u- t 
as  a  rule  ordered  “No.  1  Brownie”  film  or  “No.  2  Brownie”! 
which  indicated  that  it  Avas  Kodak,  Limited’s  film.  I  nti  i 
proceedings  were  commenced  he  was  not  aware  that  the  con  ! 
trade  marks  were  being  wed  in  the  manner  alleged,  and  api  i 
other  makers’  goods.  If  he  wanted  to  order  a  “Brownie” 
from  the  defendants  he  certainly  should  not  ask  for  a  “Bn* 
mount  or  a  “F.P.K.”  mount,  and  Avould  be  ATerv  much  suP 
to  learn  that  Kodak,  Limited,  had  done  so.  If  it  had  beep 
it  was  in  ignorance  of  their  proper  rights,  and  ought  to  ha\  * 
brought  to  his  attention.  Mr.  Mattison  Avas  assistant  n  i 
“  the  next  biggest  boss  to  himself.”  If  he  had  done  so  he  had  « 
foot  in  it.  The  explanation  was  that  the  order  had  been  s  ■ 
a  perfunctory  manner. 

Mr.  George  Frederick  Santana,  carrying  on  business  in  Vt  p 
as  an  electrician  and  photographic  dealer,  Avas  of  opinion  t  t) 
words  “Folding  Pocket  Kodak.”  “Bull’s-Eye,”  and  “  BroAvn  ® 
their  abbreviations  meant  only  Kodak,  Limited’s  films. 

In  cross-examination,  he  said  he  dealt  with  the  company  uud  li: 
new  arrangement,  and  stocked  only  their  goods.  He  kept  i”1 
and  albums  for  “  Kodak  ”  cameras,  some  of  AAhich  he  got  from  t  IP 
pany  and  some  from  other  makers. 

Mr.  William  Bates,  a  chemist  and  photographic  dealer,  of  (l! 
Street,  Southampton;  Mr.  George  Reynolds  Durant,  a  chem sl 
photographic  dealer,  of  Old  Cross,  Hertford;  Mr.  Norman  “ 
manager  of  Messrs.  Blake  and  Edgar,  High  Street,  Bedfor  31 
Mr.  William  Bartcm  Hubble,  a  photographic  dealer  of  Har  I* 
Road,  Workington,  each  gave  evidence  to  the  same  effect  as  11 
manner  in  Avhich  they  sold  the  plaintiff  company’s  goods. 

Viscount  Maitland,  examined  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Kerby:  As  an  to 
he  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  photography,  and  had  beer  18 
of  roll  films  and  cameras.  In  his  opinion,  a  “Brownie”  film  to' 
film  made  by  the}  Kodak  Company  for  the  “BroAvnie”  came  ® 
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erm  indicated  origin  as  well  as  size.  That  opinion  applied  also 
e  names  “Panoram”  and  “Folding  Pocket  Kodak.” 
css-examined  by  Mr.  Neville :  He  first  took  up  the  use  of  a 
dak  ”  about  four  years  ago.  A  certain  class  of  amateurs  might 
to  cameras  generally  as  “Kodaks.”  His  first  hand  camera  he 
rht  was  made  by  Shew.  He  had  seen  the  expression  “  Kodaking  ” 
in  newspapers.  (Mr.  Eve)  “  Ally  Sloper,”  for  instance.  (Mr. 
He)  No,  in  much  more  serious  papers  than  that.  If  he  wanted  a 
for  a  “No.  4  Panoram”  he  should  ask  for  a  “No.  4  Panoram” 
.  He  had  never  measured  the  height  of  the  spools. 

I  v.  John  McKenzie  Bacon  said  he  had  photographed  nearly  aT  his 
:  “  on  the  earth  and  above  it.”  Ho  habitually  used  the  “No.  4 
:  idge  Kodak”  and  the  “No.  2  Bull’s-Eye.”  If  he  simply  heard 
; xpr-ession  “cartridge  film,”  he  would  not  be  sure  the  Kodak  Com- 
i  s  make  was  intended,  but  if  it  were  spoken  of  as  the  “  Kodak 
i  ’  or  “  No.  2  Bull’s-Eye  film,”  he  would  feel  sure  the  Kodak 
nany’s  make  was  intended.  The  term,  “No.  2  Bull’s-Eye”  would 
1  inly  convey  that  it  was  the  manufacture  of  the  -daintiff  com- 


>ss-examined  :  If  the  expression,  “  Bring  your  Kodak  along  with 
were  addressed  to  him  he  would  understand  it  referred  to  a 
l  :a  made  by  the  Kodak  Company. 

Henry  Trueman  Wood  (examined  by  Mr.  Eve)  was  secretary  of 
ociety  of  Arts,  past-president  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
director  of  Kodak,  Limited.  Melhuish  invented  the  first  roller 
lide,  the  next  introduced  being  that  of  Warnerke’s.  The  Eastman 
film  slide  was  brought  out  about  1885.  He  was  well  acquainted 
the  various  “  Kodaks  ”  introduced  by  the  plaintiffs,  and  had  no 
that  the  names  in  question  denoted  the  products  of  the  Kodak 
-any.  He  regarded  the  film  as  the  important  factor  in  the  pro¬ 


m  of  the  picture,  and  it  was  very  desirable  to  know  that  it  came 
some  reliable  maker ;  anyone  could  make  a  mount  for  himself, 
ss-examined  by  Mr.  Neville :  He  did  not  know  whether  the 
iffs  claimed  trade  marks  in  rbspect  to  mounts.  Be  did  not  sup- 


hat  every  amateur  photographer  knew  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
graphic  trade.  If  he  did  not  get  the  same  film  he  would  get  into 


Ity,  because  one  film  required  a  different  treatment  from  another 


particularly  in  regard  to  development.  No-  one  besides  the  plain- 
i  this  country  made  •“  Kodaks,”  and  he  did  not  know  from  whom 
e  could  get  precisely  the  same  article.  The  “  Kodak  ”  was  a 


1  type  of  camera.  The  first  “  Kodak  ”  introduced  contained 
cl  features.  It  was  perhaps  more-  a  combination  of  parts  than  the 
te  parts  themselves.  It  was  protected  by  patents,  but  he  was 
rare  that  they  were  about  to  expire, 
n  eply  to  the  learned  judge,  the  company  had  lately  introduced  a 
isolate  camera.  The  “Brownie,”  although  not  so  advertised,  was 
Kodak.  Kodak,  Limited,  did  sell  Kodaks  that  were  not 
xrks.”  Jhe  “Cristoid”  film  would  be  altogether  spoilt  if  treated 
1  same  manner  as  a  “  Kodak  ”  film. 

I  Andrew  Pringle,  examined  by  Mr.  Eve  :  He  was  a  director  of 
aintiff  company,  and  had  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  matters 
>t  jraphic  for  the  past  thirty  years.  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood 
'  istaken  in  saying  that  the  glass  plate  camera  was  not  a  “  Kodak.” 
kneras  issued  by  Kodak,  Limited,  were  “Kodaks.”  The  terms 
oik,”  “Brownie,”  and  “Bull’s-Eye,”  when  attached  to  films, 
i  d  only  to  films  emanating  from  the  plaintiff  company  and  its 
^  essors. 

s -examined  by  Mr.  Neville  :  All  the  Kodaks  when  introduced 
seed  special  features.  The  “  Stereo-Weno- ”  was  not  entered  in  the 
tlpie  as  a  “Kodak,”  nor  was  the  “Zenith”  camera,  but  the  cata- 
contained  the  statement  that  “  the  Stereo- W’eno  is  for  stereo- 
pictures  and  Kodak  films.”  The  term  “Kodak,”  when  intro- 
referred  to  the  special  arrangement  of  the  camera.  The  name 
separably  connected  with  the  company  and  its  predecessors, 
‘a*  the  view  of  the  trade  and  of  the  public.  He  had  heard  the 
Kodaker  and  “Kodaking,”  and  regarded  them  as  perversions 
original  meaning  of  the  word.  If  used  by  the  public  or  the 
5 1  was  only  in  a  jocular  sense. 

George  Eastman  (examined  by  Mr.  Moulton)  was  the  founder 
Eastman  Photographic  Companies,  and  had  been  treasurer  and 
manager.  The  term  “  Kodak  ”  was  invented  by  himself  in 


nd  registered  as  a  trade  mark  in  England  and  America.  It 


applied  to  both  film  and  plate  cimras.  The  earliest  “Kodak”  had 
features  peculiar  to  it.  elf ;  for  example,  a  new  shutter,  and  a  new 
method  of  centreing  the  spools.  (The  witness  then  identified  an  histori¬ 
cal  series,  of  cameras  introduced  by  the  plaintiffs  under  their  trade 
mark  design,  “Kodak.”)  The  firm  “Kodak”  was  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  applied  to  the  “  Brownie,”  because  it  was  a  very  cheap 
camera-;  but  afterwards  it  was1  improved,  when  the  term  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  it.  The  first  film  the  company  issued  was  a  negative 
paper  film.  That  was  succeeded  by  the  transparent  celluloid  film.  The 
company  registered  the  term  “  Kodak  ”  for  films  in  March,  1891,  but 
prior  to  that  date  cut  celluloid  films  were  on  the  market.  The  success 
of  the  film  depended  upon  the  care  bestowed  on  its  production.  There 
was  a  patent  known  as  the  non-electric  patent,  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  the-  film.  The  American  companies  had  never  sold 
to  other  manufacturers  in  England  other  than  through  their  English 
representatives,  Kodak,  Limited. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Neville  :  He  was  joint  managing  director, 
with  Mr.  George  Davison,  of  Kodak,  Limited.  He  lived  in  America, 
but  occasionally  came  over  to  England  in  connection  with  the  company’s 
affairs.  He  did  not  agree  with  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood’s  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  there  wa-s  a  special  arrangement  of  parts  which 
differentiated  Kodaks  from  all  other  cameras.  The  evidence  previously 
given  had  been  the  subject  of  discussion  with  counsel.  The  view  he 
was  putting  forward  had  always  been  his  view.  The  advertisement 
in  the  Photographic  Journal  of  1839  did  appear  to  repre¬ 
sent  that  “  Kodak  ”  was  a  special  article  in  one  sense.  Any¬ 
one  would  have  been  entitled  to  have  copied  their  cameras 
in  1888,  with  the  exception  of  the  particular  form  of  shutter. 
The  cameras  had  all  been  made  under  some  patent  or  other. 
The  patent  was  not  for  the  camera,  out  for  some  non-essential 
feature.  With  regard  to  the  “Kodak”  films,  it  was  their  qua- ity 
which  differentiated  them  from  the  films  of  other  makers.  There  were> 
various  trade  secrets  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  the  film, 
but  they  had  no  patent  for  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion. 

(A  great-  number  of  witnesses  were  also  called  in  regard  to  trade 
custom). 

Mr.  Neville,  in  opening  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  said 
the  action  appeared  to  be  brought  for  the  infringement  of  trade  mark 
and  for  passing  off.  If  the  motion  succeeded  the  action  on  the  registered 
mark  failed,  and  the  mark  would  be  expunged  ;  but  if  he,  the  learned 
counsel,  did  not  succeed  upon  the  motion  be  submitted  the  same  result 
must  follow,  because1  the  plaintiffs  had  given  no  evidence  of  infringe¬ 
ment  of  trade  mark  at  all.  It  was  not  suggested  either  in  the  statement 
oi  claim  or  in  the  evidence  that  the  defendants  had  ever  used  the 
plaintiffs’  mark  as  a,  trade  mark.  The  case  was  entirely  one  of 
passing  off,  or  supplying  the  goods  of,  other  makers  to  customers 
when  the  plaintiff  company’s  goods  were  asked  for.  It  could  not  be 
successfully  contended  that  the  reference  to  the  names  of  the  Kodaks 
was  an  infringement  of  trade  mark,  the  statement-  as  to  the  maker 
being  explicit,  “are  made  by  Austin  Edwards,”  and  the  reference  was 
obviously  to  size.  Upon  the  plaintiffs’  own  evidence  he,  the  learned 
counsel,  submitted  that  the  names  of  the  Kodaks  did  relate  to  size, 
although  they  were  said  to-  relate  to  origin.  The  other  infringement 
alleged  against  Messrs.  Houghton  was  that  they  advertised  the 
“Ensign”  films  thus  :  “The  spools  are  made  by  Austin  Edwards,  and 
coated  with  his  celebrated  double  instantaneous  emulsion,”  and  that 
“the  size  of  the  picture”  clearly  relates  to  “  F.  P.  K.”  and  the  other 
cameras  made  by  the  plaintiff  company.  With  reference  to  the  question 
of  passing  off,  he  reminded  his  lordship  that  the  evidence  was  not 
complete,  and  a  great-  amount  of  light  would  be  thrown  upon  the 
matter  by  the  evidence  which  would  be  adduced  on  behalf  of  the 
defendants.  On  the  plaintiffs’  own  evidence,  however,  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  deception.  The  only  possible  case  of  deception  would  be 
in  the  case  of  loading  a  camera.  The  origin  of  the  spools  was  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  packed  in  their  respective  boxes. 
He  submitted  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Lemaistre  with  rrgard  to  the  alleged 
transaction  at  Roms-ey  was  not  evidence  against  the  defendants.  After 
commenting  upon  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  plaintiff,  the  learned 
counsel  contended  that  the  films  were  put  on  the  market  by  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  mounts  and  albums  had  been,  their 
object  being  to  suggest  that  the  articles  were  made  by  themselves. 
One  question  was  :  Could  Kodak.  Limited,  have  acquired  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  u'.e  of  those  names  in  connection  with  films,  inasmuch  as 
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they  had  teen  the  only  makers  of  films  up  to  a  very  recent  period  and 
that  consequently  the  trade  and  public  had  associated  with  “  films  for  a 
Kodak,”  “  Kodak,  Limited,”  as  the  only  maker.  In  support  of  las  legal 
argument,  the  learned  counsel  cited  the  following  cases  The  Angos¬ 
tura  Bitters  case,  the  Linoleum  Manufacturing  Company  v.  Nairn  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company’s  case,  and  In  re  Leonard  and  Ellis  s 

trade  maik.  gviDEXCE  QN  pKHALF  0f  the  Defendants. 

Mr.  Edgar  William  Houghton,  examined  by  Mr.  Terrell,  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  George  Houghton  and  Sons,  88  and  89  H'gi 
Holborn,  photographic  material  dealers.  The  firm  was  estateis  rec  lr 
1834,  and  he  had  himself  been  'engaged  in  business  since  188 l.  At  t  aa 
date  there  were  many  plate  cameras  on  the  market,  and  also  soua 
varieties  of  hand  cameras.  There  were  also  cameras  capable  of_ being 
used  with  roll  holders  for  roller  films.  He  knew  of  the  “  Kodak  from 
the  very  beginning.  The  “Kodak,”  at  the  time  of  its  intim  uc  ion 
1889  was  different  from  the  portable  cameras  in  use  at  that  date,  in 
that  it  was  the  first  camera  in  winch  the  roll  film  mechanism  was  msuK 
the  camera  instead  of  being  in  the  roll  holder.  The  v  or  vo 
used  by  itself,  indicated  the  class  of  camera  to  which  he  had  just  ie 
ferred.  The  term  had  always  been  used  by  the  plaintiffs  to  indicate 
their  cameras.  It  was  not  true  to  say  that  you  could  describe  a  film 
for  any  camera  by  simply  giving  its  dimensions,  because  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  also  to  give  the  name  of  the  camera  for  which  the  film  was 
required.  The  “  No.  2  Brownie  ”  spool  and  the  “  N  o.  1  Folding  1  ocket 
Kodak”  spool  were  about  21  inches  high,  but  yet  they  were  not  inter¬ 
changeable.  The  “No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,”  and  the  No  , 
Cartridge  Kodak,’  both  gave  the  same  sized  picture,  yet  t  ley  were  i 
interchangeable.  It  was  not  true  to  say  that  there  was  a  difference  in 
the  method  of  developing  the  spools  that  had  been!  referred  to-tte 
Wellington,  the  Blair,  and  the  Ensign  film  could  be  developed  wit 
the  same  developer,  and  equally  good  results  would  be  obtained 
That  did  not  apply  to  “  Cristoid,”  which  was  a  gelatine;  film  and 
required  special  treatment.  There  was  no  celluloid  m  its  composition. 

The  witness  then  produced  a  number  of  advertisements  and  cata 
logues,  in  which  the  words  “Kodak,”  “  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  and 
“  Brownie,”  were  used.  He  also  produced  a  bundle  of  orders  show  mg 
the  use  of  the  words,  as  indicating  size,  in  connection  with  the  a  iums, 
■printing  frames,  and  accessories  generally. 

They  received  notice  from  the  plaintiffs  in  1901  that  they  "»u  <  »° 
longer  supply  them  with  their  goods.  After  receiving  that  notice  h 
consulted  with  his  partners,  and  they  came  to  the  cone  «s,o n  that 
they  would  not  handle  the  plaintiffs  goods  at  all.  and  he  gave  mst  uc 
tions  to  the  head  salesman  to  remove  all  advertisements  and  show-cards 
from  the  show-rooms  and  windows.  He  also  gave  special  instructions 

that  if  customers  asked  for  Kodak  Company’s  «»ods  t0  ^ 

thev  did  not  supply  them.  Particular  care  was  taken  that  other 
persons’  goods  should  not  be  passed  off  as  Ko  dates .  T hose  instructions 
were  emphatically  given  to  all  the  employees.  “  Panoram,  to  his  m  , 
undoubtedly  meant  a  panoramic  camera.  There  were  referenc^. 
photographic  literature  to  panoramic  cameras  as  far  back  as  1880.  te  re 
was  a  reference  in  “Photography  Annual  ”  of  1893  to  a 
a  perfected  panoramic  camera— by  Coeonel  Stew  ait,  R. 
on  there  was  a  further  trade  notice  to  the  panoram  by  Hicks  and 
Company.  His  firm  had.  placed  a  panoramic  camera  on  the  mark  A  n 

1890,  under  the  name  of  the  Cylindrograph.  l  ad 

Mr.  Moulton  submitted  that  no  prior  user  had  been  pleaded,  nor  had 
,11V  particulars  been  given.  (Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady)  ihe  case  was 
not  open'd on  prior  ufer.  It  was  opened  that  the  word  was  descriptive. 

1  Air  Terrell)  It  is  not  relied  on  as  a  prior  usei . 

^  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Moulton :  He  had  never  sold  any  camera 
with  the  exoeption  of  the  Blair,  other  than  the i  plaintiff 
under  the  name  of  “Kodak,”  nor  had  he  sold  any  Bulls-Eye 
camera  except  the  plaintiff  company’s  since  the  rights  Reacquired 
by  the  plaintiffs.  He  would  regard  it  as  a  fraudulent  thing  to  do 
so.  The  “Kodak”  was  the  first  roller  film  hand  camera  with  e 
mechanism  inside  the  body.  He  did  not  know  of  any  o  a ’s 
with  detachable  roll  holders.  He  considered  “  Kodak  to  be  the 
name  of  a  camera  in  which  the  roll  film  mechanism  was  se H-containete 
He  thought  it  was  suggested  that  that  principle  was  patented.  Before 
1902  he  had  sold  cameras  not  made  by  the  plaintiffs  wi  \  ■ 

peculiarity,  amongst  them  being  the  Blair  “  Bull's-Eye,  the  Buck- 
Eye,”  and  the  “  Hawk-Eye.”  The  earliest  printing  matter  referring 


to  films  by  the  wbid  “  Kodak  and 
“F.P.K.”  was  in  connection  with  Hi 
could  not  find  a  i  fei  noeto“Secco  tin 
The  “Secco”  circular  spoke  of  the  sp< 


or  t 


Brown: 
smith’s  “Kwiiw” 
either  before  or 
<  as  “  Daylight  ! 


film 
if  ter 
oadii 


c 


} 


Lilt;  kTCVt/U  ’  I -  „  .  .  .  , 

fit  the  cameras  manufactured  by  the  Kodak  -‘“I 
1900  catalogue  the  reference  was  "  Daylight  for  folk- 

cameras’  described  only  by  the  size.  •  The  reference  in 
catalogue  to  the  European  Blair  films  "  revised  pric«*  lot  of  da}l 
loading  film  cartridges  adapted  for  um  m  the  following 
would  have  got  rid  of  all  difficult  u*.  1-  had  not  •  ■■  ■ 

to  adopt  that  form  of  reference.  The  words  in  lu«  c-atalogue 
prices  for  developing,  printing,  etc..  ’  Kodak  films  had  a  d| 
meaning,  it  might  mean  the  Kodak  <  •  ml  "•>  '  "  R 

could  be  used  in  Kodaks  eith  r  or  both.  *  *l,ir  " 
he  could  give.  He  thought  the  refen  nee  to  “  Brow  nu  him* 
extract  from  Wellington’s  catalogue  m  his  (Houghton  and 
catalogue  meant  a  film  to  fit  a  “  Browim-.  and  th<  P'g-  *■  -i 
the  reader  to  the  pric<-  of  th  Kodak  pmv  -  t. 

assistants  were  asked  for  a  “  Brownie”  film  he  understood  that 
a  film  for  a  “Brownie,”  and  they  would  te  justified  in  supjh 
either  one  coming  from  the  plaintiffs  or  from . 
a  coincidence  that  the  “Ensign”  and  the  “Folding  locket 
were  identical  in  appearance. 

Mr.  William  Percy,  manager  of  the  Photographical  Depark 

,f  the  Civil  Service  Supply  A . iti.m.  was  of  opinion  that  ;  i 

quirv  for  a  No.  1  “Brownie”  film  would  not  m.<s^mly  nf 
plaintiffs’  make,  nor  did  the  terms  “Brownie.”  “  Bull’s-  •, 
“Panoram,”  or  “F.l’.K.”  as  supplied  t<»  an. • 
dieate  the  plaintiff  company’s  productions.  If  he  were-  asked! 
“  No.  1  Folding  Pocket  Kodak  ”  film  he  would  understand  a  flick 
would  fit  a  “No.  1  Folding  Pocket  Kodak”  camera. 

Cross-examined:  When  he  said  that  he  meant  he  would  liji 
execute  the  order  by  supplying  any  film  that  he  had  in  stoc  J 
the  customer  did  not  particularise,  he  should  not  take  it  tip 
meant  one  of  the  Eastman  Company  s.  _ 

Air.  Conrad  Beck,  managing  director  of  R.  and  J.  Reck  UI 
said  that  in  the  trade  sizes  and  accessories  were  described™ 
size  of  the  camera  with  very  few  exceptions.  By  an  ordi 


a  “No.  1  Folding  Pocket  Kodak”  mount  he  understood  a 
suitable  for  a.  picture  taken  with  a  “  No.  1  Folding  Pock  t  K 
Bv  an  order  for  a  “No,  1  Folding  Pocket  Kodak”  film  he  unde 
a  film  suitable  to  te  used  in  a  “No.  1  Folding  Pocket  Kodak, 
orders  did  not  necessarily  refer  to  Kodak,  Limited's  makes, 
term  “Kodak”  was  frequently  used  by  the  public  in  eonnectio 
“Kodaks”  other  than  the  productions  of  the  plaintiffs.  Hi 
camera,  the  “Frena,”  was  sometimes  so  referred  to.  ^  They 
themselves  applied  the  term  “  Kodak  ”  to  the  “  Frena.  A a 

knew  all  the  films  in  the  market,  with  the  exception  of  “Cri 
would  be  equally  amenable  to  the  same  method  of  developmeni 
Cross-examined  bv  Air.  Aloulton  :  His  firm  had  the  exclusive 
in  regard  to  the  sale  of  the  “  Frena”  films.  If  a  person  aske  CJ 
“Frena”  film  he  would  mean  a  film  to  fit  the  “Frena  cam-  I 
in  answer  to  a  request  for  “Frena”  films  a  dealer  had  6i| 
films  of  another  make  he  would  commence  a  patent  action.  D  | 
“Frena”  was  registered  as  a  trade  mark  for  films.  Althc 
had  registered  the  name  of  a  camera  as  the  trade  mark  forfiB 
was  not  inclined  to  test  the  validity  after  what  he  had  lea 

Court.  m  vjrM 

Learned  Counsel  replied  on  the  whole  case  onTuesday  and  VJJ 
day  last.  Tuesday  afternoon  was  occupied  by  Air.  lerrell,  wh  g 
the  case  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  and  also  spoke  on  the 
On  Wednesday  morning  Air.  Fletcher  Aloulton,  in  the  course 
address,  referred  to  the  fate  that  it  would  be  advantacreou  IJ 
additional  evidence  regarding  the  motion  for  expunging  h  J 
“  Bull’s-eye,”  especially  as  the  defendants  had  advanced  a  lurtD 
giving  reason  for  the  removal  of  this  word  from  the  register.  . 
the  Judge  (Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady)  agreed ;  and  m  all  ^ 

the  case  having  particular  regard  to  the  word  Bu  s-eve  as  ^ 
mark,  will  be  mentioned  again  shortly.  Air.  N^dle  Anally 
in  a  the  Court  on  the  motion,  again  drew  a  parallel  plea  b  q  ^ 
game  of  golf,  in  which  undoubtedly  the  pub me  would  fi  ^ 
expression  “  A  Golf  Club  ”  far  more  simple  and  natural  than  ex 
the  fact  that  they  desired  a  “  Club  for  playing  the  ®me  of  goll 

His  Lordship  reserved  judgment, 

[The  report  will  be  concluded  in  our  next  week’s  issue. 1 
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Deu)  Books. 


lass  and  its  Scientific  and  Industrial  Applications.”  Dr.  H. 
istadt.  Translated  and  Edited  by  J.  D.  Everett,  M.A., 
S.,  and  Alice  Everett,  M.A.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Limited, 


)  on. 

blication  of  this  volume  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  English 
,  dio  is  interested  in  optics  and  chemistry,  a  vast  amount  of 
i  on,  in  a  concise  form,  which  has  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
s  Herman  papers,  concerning  the  manufacture,  properties,  and 
i  he  many  kinds  of  glass  made  at  the  factory  of  Schott  and 
5  ,  at  Jena..  It  is  twenty-two  years  since  the  series  of  experi- 
as  begun  by  Dr.  Schott  and  Professor  Abbe,  and  it  is  con- 
=  estimony  to  the  value  of  systematic  scientific  research,  that 
ich  a  short  span  of  years,  so  much  has  been  done  to  improve 
f  instruments,  besides  articles  of  ordinary  commercial  import- 
'  ie  microscope,  the  telescope,  the  spectroscope,  the  photographic 
]  thermometer,  and  various  kinds  of  chemical  apparatus  have 
)  benefited  by  the  experiments  conceived  by  these  two.  men  and 
;<  tly  followed  until  brought  to  sufficient  perfection  for  practical 
Dr.  Hovestadt’s  book  gives  the  outline  of  this  development 
i  lustry,  and  it  shows  by  what  variations  in  the  properties  of 
1  improvements  in  the  instruments  of  to-day  have  been  effected, 
l :  out  also  how  some  of  the  old  defects  in  glass  have  been 
e  Turning  to  the  photographic  portion  of  the  work  we  find 
:<  at  of  the  evolution  of  the  modern  lens,  but  we  must  confess 
1  ippointment  at  the  narrow  review  of  instruments  of  this  class. 
i  for  instance,  no  reference  to  the  Cooke  lens,  although  this 
if  net  type.  There  is  but  a  mere  casual  observation  concerning 
Libs  anti-planet,  that  remarkable  invention,  which  was  the  un- 
forerunner  of  the  anastigmat.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
r  re  attention  given  to  Dr.  Miethe’s  anastigmat,  calculated  for 
a:,  but  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  never  became  a  cornmer- 
rde.  If  we  take  another  type,  the  Orthostigmat  and  the 
e  ,  we  find  only  a  passing  reference  to  the  former,  although  by 
}  the  invention  of  this  type  should  be  associated  with  the  name 
Ceil  and  not  that  of  Voigtlander.  The  reader  of  the  photo- 
<  eel  ion  of  the  book,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  subject  , 
i  er  that  the  cure  of  astigmatism  in  photographic  lenses  is  ex- 
associated  with  glasses  of  the  newer  types.  At  that  period  in 
pahic  optics,  which  closed  with  the  Aplanat,  or  Rapid  Rectili- 
o  icians  semed  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
de  to  cure  astigmatism  with  the  optical  glasses  then  available. 


i.  planet  was  a  brilliant  attempt  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  but 
n  rvative  tendency  in  favour  of  cemented  combinations,  seems 
n  barred  the  way  to  progress.  The  possibility,  nevertheless. 
h  of  constructing  an  anastigmat  with  normal  glasses,  and  ii: 
o  ibility,  the  stimulus  given  to  opticians  by  the  revolutioi: 

inufacture  of  glass  led  to  the  discovery  of  new  ways  of  using 
d  kinds.  Mr.  H.  D.  Taylor  claimed  that  the  Cooke  lens  coulc 
with  the  older  glasses  exclusively,  and  in  a.  patent  by  Dr. 


f  teinheil,  dated  October  ?2nd,  1901,  we  find  a  claim  for  an  anas 
t  tide  of  ordinary  kinds  of  glass,  separation  of  the  lenses  be  in; 
is  means  of  correction.  Facts,  such  as  these,  should  find  a  plac 
v<k,  not  written  with  a  view  of  limiting  its  scope  to  the:  Jen 


We  are  consequently  surprised  that  the  author  should  ha.v 
er  the  Cooke  lens  and  that  the  translators  should  have  omitt?' 
o  subsequent  work  of  a  similar  nature.  Although  the  boo: 
ve  been  of  greater  value  had  the  photographic  section  bee: 
c  ipiete,  we  should  fail  in  our  duty  did  we  not  recognise  it 
biinging  together  a  large  amount  of  information  upon  th 
t  f  Jena  glasses,  and  we  warmly  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 


sting  of  photographic  lenses  was  the  subject  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
s  lecture  to  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Section  of 
?ster  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  at  their  monthly 
ig|m  the  6th.  By  kind  invitation  of  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor 
on,  the  meeting  was  held  at  their  works,  and  was  illustrated 
ie-  processes  and  instruments  for  testing,  and  lantern  slides 
sjwu  of  glasses  containing  various  defects  and  of  the  com¬ 
mits  of  lenses,  etc. 


Dews  and  Botes, 


We  have  received  a  little  pamphlet  giving  a  description  and  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  Penn  a  focal  plane  cameras,  manufactured  by  Wallis 
Bros.,  Stamford  Road  Works,  Kettering. 

We  have  received  from  the  China  Permanent  Portrait  Company,  of 
London  Road,  Stoke-on-Trent,  some  specimen  portraits  on  china 
plaques.  These  are  of  square  and  oval  shape,  and  on  flat  and  convex 
surfaces.  The  images  look  like  warm-toned  carbons,  and  are  extremely 
pleasing  and  effective.  We  understand  that  there  plaques  can  be 
produced  at  very  low  prices.  Our  professional  readers  would  there¬ 
fore  do  well  to  take  an  opportunity  of  examining  some  specimens 
of  them. 

The  Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society’s  Open  Photographic 
Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Manchester  Athenteum,  March  13th  to 
23rd,  1903.  The  judges  will  be  Messrs.  Harold  Baker,  Ernest  Mar¬ 
riage',  F.R.P.S.,  and  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe.  Sixteen  awards  (framed 
electro  bronze  copies  of  small  antique  bas  relief,  by  Elkington  and 
Co.)  are  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges,  a.t  least  two  to  be 
awarded  in  each  sub-section  if  work  of  sufficient  merit  is  sent  in. 
The  following  sections  are  open  to  all  amateurs  or  professional  photo¬ 
graphers : — 1.  Photographs  by  invitation  from  prominent  workers. 

2.  Photographic  prints  for  competition:  Sub-section  A:  Pictorial; 
sub-section  B  :  Technical.  3.  Photographic  lantern  slides  for  competi¬ 
tion  :  Sub-section  C :  Pictorial ;  sub-section  D  :  Technical.  Prints 
may  be  sent  in  “  Not  for  Competition,”  but  will  be'  subject  to  selection 
by  the  judges.  Regulations  and  entrance:  form  and  any  further  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Parrott,  general  secretary, 

3,  Elm  Road,  Altrincham. 

What  the  British  Trade  Unionists  Learnt  in  America. — Sub¬ 
division  of  labour  is  the  keynote  of  American  workshops.  At  a 
packing  house  in  Chicago  six  girls  about  a  table  divided  the  simple 
motions  that  go-  to  filling  vials  with  beef  extract.  In  a  freight  car 
works  at  Pittsburg  one  man  drove  nails  all  day  at  so  much  a  naiL 
In  shipyards,  machine  shops,  locomotive  works,  clothing  factories, 
tanneries,  shoe  shops,  men  drove  machines  from  morning  till  night, 
which  did  but  one  thing.  Step  by  step  in  every  industry,  from  furni¬ 
ture  making  to  building  sky  scrapers,  materials  slid  through  trained 
hands,  or  more  often  automatic  machines,  that  worked  some  infinitesi¬ 
mal  change,  and  that  only.  But  the  total  of  results  made:  car-loads  of 
products  with  unparalleled  rapidity.  Industries  everywhere  were  pro¬ 
ducing  feverishly.  Cleveland  was  in  urgent  need  of  labour  it  could 
not  get;  Pittsburg  and  Chicago:  were  groaning  over  the  freight  car 
shortage;  the  country  was  swallowing  the  immigration  grist  and 
digesting  whatever  union  elements— even  the  socialistic  froth — rest  in 
its  economic  body  with  a  healthful  cheerfulness  to  make  an  American 
glad  and  to  force  one  of  the  Englishmen  to  say  :  “  Opportunity !  If  I 
were  twenty  years  younger  I’d  emigrate.”  Mr.  Moseley  says  that 
an  English  workman  who  offers  a  suggestion  toward  improving 
methods  of  work  is  likely  to  be  “sacked.”  Concrete  examples  of  this 
sort  of  thing  were  explained  to  the  writer  on  the  ground  that  British 
industrial  life  is  so  crystallised  that  a  foreman  resents  a  suggestion 
as  a  hint  of  his  incompetency  likely  to  result  in  his  discharge. 
Secondly,  it  was  asserted  that  an  English-American  told  of  getting 
his  first  job  in  America.  He  entered  the  “master’s”  office  very 
timidly.  “Hello,”  that  bluff  American  said,  “What  do  you  want? 
A  job,  eh?  Have  a  cigar.  Well,  what  can  you  do?  ”  and  so  on.  The 
English  lad’s  breath  was  taken  away.  “No.  we  would  not  object 
to  American  methods. and  American  machines,”  said  one  of  the  union 
leaders.  “  Bub  the  employers  must  abandon  their  aloofness  and  talk 
the  matter  over  with  us,  for  American  methods  will  mean  that  some  of 
our  men  will  be  sacked.  They  must  not  cut  day  wages  or  piece  prices 
and  make  a  two-dollar-a-day  skilled  workman  change  over  to  tending 
machines  at  a  dollar  a  day.  But  if  the  machines  come  in  and  the 
employers  treat  us  fairly,  even  though  inevitably  some  men  must  go, 
we  are  ready  for  American  methods.  Our  conciliation  boards  are  ready 
to  discuss  the  question.  If  a  Civic  Federation-  is  started — and  I  think 
your  Civic  Federation  a  good  thing — that  will  help.  And  if  British 
employers  will  show  the  same  spirit  as  Americans,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty.  The  employers  must  wake  up.” — “  The  World’s  Work,”  for 
February. 
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i»eciitigs  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Feb. 


Name  of  Society 


Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Sc.  Socie*; 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

13  &  H  ..  |  West  London  Photo.  Society  . 
y . !  Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Sc.  Societ 


10 .  j  Southampton  Camera  Club... 

10 . .  j  Birmingham  Photo.  Society 

10 .  Burton-on-Trent  Photo.  Societ 


16 . 1  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotian 


Subject 


Stereoscopic  Photograph //.  Mr.  Dunning. 
f  Clouds— Their  Production  and  Printing 
/  in.  Mr.  Ernest  Human. 

Annual  Exhibition. 

l  Zoological  Section  Excursion  to  Bea- 
\  dington. 

,  Slides  of  Bits  of  Winchester,  <i be.  Mr. 


!6 . 1  Aldershot  &  Dis.  Camera  Clu 

17 . i  Nevvcastle-on-Tyne  Photo.  ..  . 

17 .  !  Hackney  Photo.  Society  . 

17 .  Leeds  Photographic  Society 

17  . ,  Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Sc.  Societ. 

18  . j  Borough  Poly Dt clinic . 

IS .  Southport  Photo.  Society  .... 


IS  j  Sonthsea  Photographic  Societ; 

IS .  Redhill  Camera  Club . 

Photographic  Club . 

North  Middlesex  Photo.  Societ; 


18 


18.. 
19  . 


19 


19. 


Leeds  Camera  Club  . 

N.-W.  London  Photo.  Society 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photo.  ... 
London  &  Prow  Photo.  Asso 
Richmond  Camera  Club . 


,  A  G.  Rider.  . 

t  Photographic  Facts,  Interesting  and 
Amusing.  Illustrated.  Mr.  1L  O. 

\  Byi  oe. 

I  The  Gum  Bichromate  Process.  Mr. 

(  J.  Page  Croft. 

Illustrated  Papers  on  Flower  1 hoto- 
\  gruphy.  Mr.  Robert  Buruie ;  and 
)  Seu-Shore  Photography .  Mr.  lliomas 
C  Wishart. 

Fu king-up  Negatives.  Mr.  Geo.  Hale 
t  Cristoid  Films  By  Messrs.  Saudell 
/  Films  &  Hates,  Ltd. 

Annual  dinner. 

r From  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Great  St. 

|  Bernard  uith  a  Camera.  Mr.  A.  A. 
/  Pearson. 

Ordinary  Meeting. 

/  Lam  ern  Night  (Monthly  Slide  Com- 
I  petition  ) 

/ High  Power  Photomicrography.  Mr. 
i  A.  Quayle. 

f  Telephotography.  Mr.  E.  Marriage, 

1  F.R.P.S.  ;  and  Eeck-Steinheil  Lenses. 
\  ALssrs.  Beck. 

f  benunstration  of  Lantern  Slide 
i  Making.  Mr.  J.  O.  Grant. 
f  Criticism  of  Lantern  Slides  of  J  igure 
'  studies.  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward, 
j  IF  It  P  S 

Worl.ing  by  Method.  Mr.  A.  H.  Lisett 


( Imitative  v  Creative:  A  Comparison. 
I  Mr.  W.  Edwin  Tindall.  R  B.A. 


Picturesque  Little- known  hssex.  Messrs. 
E  H  Carpenter  and  Percy  G.  R. 

1  Wright  _  , 

/Demonstration.  Mr.  Frank  C.  "  ai- 
i  dell.  ,,  w 

I  The  Focal  Plane  Shutter.  Air.  E.  Jj. 
(.  Wallis.  „  , 

Lantern  Slides.  Air.  Cembrano. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL 


ROY  4L  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
K  MEETING. 

February  10,  1903.— Mr.  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer,  president,  in  the 

Teftmdidates  we  elected  member,  aad  fourteen  nomination 

"  The’  CouncU  have'  admitted  Mr.  Bagot  Molesworth  and  Mr.  John 

Inderwick  Pigg  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  Council  have  admitted  the  following  societies  to  affiliation 

Watford°Photographic  Union,  Cambridge  and  District  Photofjraphrc 

Club  Reading  and  District  Photographic  Society,  Ilford  and  Distr 
Photographic  Society,  G.-W.  Ry.  Photographic  Society. 

The  president  alluded  to  the  society  s  loss  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Sir  George  Stokes  and  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  the  latter  of  whom  for 
so  long  acted  as  president  of  the  society.  The  president  briefly 
reviewed  the  work  of  these  well-known  scientists,  and  was  fol 
by  Mr.  Spiller  and  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis,  who  were  intimately  associ¬ 
ated  with  Mr.  Glaisher  during  his  term  of  office. 

The  president  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  Council  and  the 

statement  of  accounts.  ,  , 

The  members  present  testified  to  their  satisfaction  at  the  work  done 
and  the  condition  of  the  finances,  and  the  report  and  balance-shee 

were  adopted  in  due  course.  .. 

The  scrutineers  reported  the  result  of  the  ballot  as  follows  : 

President.— Sir  William  Abney,  K.C.B. 

Vice-Presidents. -The  Earl  of  Crawford,  T.  R.  Dallmeyer,  General 
Waterhouse,  *Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood. 

Treasurer. — John  Sterry.  ,  f. 

Ordinary  Members  of  Council.— *J.  T.  Ashby,  •  W-  anl  ’  ' 

H.  Bothamley,  J.  Cadett,  St.  Lawrence  Carson,  C.  Churchill,  D. 
English,  T.  E.  Freshwater,  A.  Haddon,  Sir  W.  J.  Herschel  Francis 
luce  Dr.  Johnson,  E.  B.  Knobel,  J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  C.  Hoakden, 


*A.  A.  K.  Tallent,  Pr» 


liu  w 


E.  S.  Shepherd,  Dr.  J.  Wilson  Swan, 

Unwin,  B.  G.  Wilkinson. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  not  on  the  Coun 

Judges. 

Pictorial.— W.  Crooke,  Dr.  Emerson,  •)  C  S  Mummer* 
Storey,  A.R.A.,  J.  B.  B.  Wellington. 

Technical. — T.  Bolas,  Chapman  Jones,  E.  S.  Shepherd. 
Votes  of  thanks  to  Council  and  officers,  scrutineers  and  acL 
brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


“•  the  CAMERA  CLUB. 

There  w. is  only  me  lecture  last  we  k  at  the  Camera  (  lub,  1 
as  instructive  as  it  was  entertaining,  which  is  high  praise, 
go  for  a  discourse  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Karnes  Smith,  who 
enviable  position  of  holding  a  travelling  scholarship  from  Ins  n 
has  been  to  Cyprus,  and  he  had  much  to  tell  concerning  j 
architectural  remains,  and  the  people  to  be  found  in  that-ifl 
of  the  most  recently  acquired  of  our  Colonial  possessions, 
of  introductions  to  the  various  governors  there,  and  tie  re  are 
ing  sway  over  as  many  different  districts,  Mr.  Smith  had  a 
good  time.  But  lie  did  not  forget  the  principal  object  of 
which  was  nominally  to  shoot  snipe,  hut  really  to  study  the  co 
the  people.  There  were  so  many  snipe  that  win  n  h  went  t 
tham  he  found  the  birds  looking  for  him;  but  they  took  go< 
keep  out  of  range  of  his  gun.  Happily,  the  various  churches, 
objects  of  interest  in  the  island,  were  not  able  to  keep  out 
of  his  camera,  and  he  had  brought  home  wit  h  him  a  number  o 
with  which  he  illustrated  a  somewhat  rambling,  but  highly 
discourse.  Shakespearean  readers  need  not  be  reminded  that 
is  laid  the  scene  of  Othello,  and  the  lecturer  was  able  to 
tower  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  jealous  Moor  smo 
innocent  wife.  Close  to  it  is  a  massive  seaward  wall,  which  t 
authorities  are  cutting  arches  through  for  the  accommodation 
way  to  the  port,  the  port  l>eing  so  shallow  that  a  Thames  lau 
not  find  sufficient  water  there  to  float  her.  This  is  not  tto 
of  vandalism  in  Cyprus,  of  which  our  countrymen  are  accus 
the  British  occupation,  carvings  and  other  artistic  treasures 
appeared  from  some  of  the  churches,  and  it  is  suggested 
of  these  relics  of  the  former  magnificence  of  Cyprus  may  b 
their  way  to  the  curiosity  shops  of  Wardour  Street,  Soho.  T 
of  Cyprus  generally  is  too  hot  to  be  pleasant,  but  there  i. 
among  the  hills,  known  as  the  Trobdos,  to  which  English  p 
for  relief.  Here  there  is  much  enjoyment  to  be  had  of  a  s< 
and  all  sorts  of  seasonable  games,  dances,  and  musical  gath< 
place  there,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  who  have  the  p 
entree.  Mr.  Kaines  Smith  concluded  his  lecture  with  an  ami 
about  one  of  these  gatherings,  which  is  worthy  of  repetition 
A  certain  district  commissioner,  one  of  those  unfortunate  m 
was  quite  destitute  of  any  sense  of  humour,  gave  a  ball,  and 
guests  was  a  young  officer  who  had  left  his  dress  suit  at  Ni 
had  to  borrow  plumes  from  a  friend  who  was  very  much  si 
himself.  This  gave  the  youngster,  who  was  six  feet  lug 
quaint  appearance,  but  he  enjoyed  himself  hugely,  and  in  hi 
of  customary  etiquette  went  in  with  the  first  flight  of  the  con 
guests  to  supper,  whereas  he  should  have  waited  until  later, 
afterwards  the  commissioner,  recalling  this  episode  when 
name  happened  to'  be  mentioned,  spoke  of  him  as  being  a 
young  fellow,  “  but,”  he  added,  “  I  wish  someone  would  , 
hint  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  quite  the  thing  for  a  man  of 
ing  to  place  himself  on  a  level  with  my  oldest  guests.” 
the  commissioner’s  wife,  “  and  I  wish  someone  would  give 
to  let  down  his  nether  garments.”  “No,  no,  my  dear,”  int< 
husband,  “  I  didn’t  mean  to  punish  him  in  that  way.” 

This  was  not  the  only  time  that  Mr.  Kaines  Smith’s  audien 
and  his  presence  at  the  club  upon  another  occasion  will 
relished. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  new  members  who  ha\ 


IN  View  UI  111V  length  1AU1UUV.1  ^  — - - 

joined,  and  the  approaching  exhibition,  the  opening  olC 
fixed  for  the  18th  March,  the  club  has  arranged  for  r’rl 
elementary  demonstrations  of  a  practical  nature 
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icond  of  such  educational  lectures  was  given  on  Wednesday, 
inst. ,  when  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  representing  the  Platinotype 
lished  a  complete  and  clear  exposition  of  the  famous  products 
Company,  before  a  large  attendance1  of  his  fellow  members, 
th  contended  that  no  process  of  photographic  printing  could 
er  than  platinotype,  and  in  cost  it  also  compared  favourably, 
were,  so  to  speak,  “no  extras.” 

100  prints  made  from  negatives  lent  by  members  were  shown 
rails,  and  with  critical  notes  attached,  in  themselves  formed 
le  lesson  to  the  beginner.  Mr.  Smith  stated  that,  provided 
jives  were  not  very  thin,  signal  green  glass  markedly  softened 
ting  prints ;  blue  glass  had  a  contrary  effect.  Softer  prints 
o  be  obtained  from  old  paper,  or  by  allowing  fresh  paper  to 
certain  amount  of  moisture.  The  developer  might  b?  used 
ly,  decanting  the  clear  portion  from  the  stock  bottle,  which 
erable  to  filtering.  Any  scum  which  might  form  should  be 
with  a  piece  of  paper  drawn  lightly  along  the  surface.  This 
ecaution  which  was  coo  frequently  neglected, 
monstrator,  among  many  other  experiments,  showed  how  a 
feet  could  be  obtained  irrespective  of  the  grain  of  the  paper, 
reloped  print  was  placed  on  a  piece  of  flat  glass,  the  image 
permost.  A  piece  of  canvas  webbing  was  then  immersed  in 
alution,  surplus  liquid  wrung  out,  and  the  material  straight- 
was  then  super-imposed  on  the  print  and  pressure  applied 
i ;  of  a  roller  squeegee ;  a  subsequent  immersion  of  the  print 
<  veloper  softened,  without  removing  the  canvas  grain. 

instance  of  the  president,  an  exceeding  warm  vote  of  thanks 
i  ted. 


RICHMOND  CAMERA  CLUB. 

eeting  on  January  15th,  Mr.  E.  R.  Turner,  of  the  Lumiere 
(  ,  gave  a  very  interesting  demonstration  of  the  Company’s 
>  ur  process  as  applied  to  transparencies.  The  chief  charac- 
'  the  Company’s  process  is  the  employment  of  very  thin 
f  iica  as  the  support  for  the  coloured  positives,  and,  as  there 
Visibility  of  unequal  expansion,  the  three  films  are  easily 
r  ased  in  register,  and  are  not  liable  to  damage  from  the  heat 
a>ern.  Some  very  fine  slides  were  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  and 
x  hanks  to  him  and  to  the  Company  was  passed  with  applause, 
anary  22nd,  Mr.  La  Fosse,  of  Messrs.  Illingworth  and  Co., 
t  ted  the  carbon  process,  and,  after  a  summary  of  the  principal 
x  he  process,  he  proceeded  to  develop  several  prints  by  single 
’  n  paper  and  opal  supports.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
t  nsfier,  he  also  transferred  a  developed  print  to  a  temporary 
id  applied  the  permanent  support,  and  then,  by  means  of 
ready  dried,  showed  how  the  print  was  strapped  from  the 
«  support  and  remained  attached  and  unrever.ed  to  the 
pirt.  Mr.  La  Fosse  and  the  Company  wrere  thanked  by  the 
t  r  the  interesting  demonstration  of  this  beautiful  process. 

I  uary  29th,  Mr.  W.  F.  Slater  gave  his  lecture,  “From 
io  Street  Station  to  the  Continent,”  illustrated  with  a  large 
i  slides  from  negatives  taken  by  himself  and  members  of  the 
Lidon  Society  during  their  journeys  by  this  route.  A 
ti  nks  to  Mr.  Slater  was  passed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture. 


LEEDS  CAMERA  CLUB. 

jSt  meeting  Mr.  C.  B.  Howdill,  A.R.I.B.A.  (president),  gav< 
;ed  lecture  on  Kirkstall  Abbey,  from  an  archeological  anc 
oint  of  view,  before  a  good  audience  of  members  of  the  Leeds 
C  ib,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  Rust  presiding.  The  lecture] 
with  the  origin  of  monasticism,  and  then  gave  a  short  de 
f  the  formation  of  the  Cistercian  order,  followed  by  ai 
the  founding  of  Kirkstall  Abbey  by  Henry  de  Laci  (Alex 
eU  the  first  abbot),  together  with  one  or  two  incidents  fron: 
"  succeeding  abbots.  He  then  described  and  illustrated  bj 
slides  the  building  of  the  abbey  from  the  commencement 
ch  to  the  monastic  buildings,  showed  where  alterations  anc 
ad  been  made,  and  explained  that  the  heightening  of  the 
bbot  Marshall  was  responsible  for  the  collapse  of  the  north. 
a  1779.  He  explained  the  uses  of  the  various  parts  of  the 


buildings,  and,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Connon,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Howdill  was  enabled  to  show  views  of  the  abbey  as  it  would  appear 
when  completed  in  1220,  and  its  appearance  again  in  1540,  after  the 
height  of  the  tower  had  been  increased.  A  number  of  interesting  slides 
were  those  of  Cistercian  monks  and  lay  brethren  taken  from  life.  The 
majority  of  the  slides  shown  were  from  negatives  made  by  about  a  dozen 
members  of  the  L.C.C. 


GOLDSMITHS’  INSTITUTE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  E.  R.  Turner  gave  a  d  mon- 
st ration  of  The  Lumiere  N.A.  Process  of  Colour  Photography,”  before 
a  crowded  audience  of  the  members  of  the  society  and  their  friends. 
I  he  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Downey.  Before  proceeding  with 
the  demonstration  proper,  Mr.  Turner  briefly  outlined  the  early  experi¬ 
ments  that  had  been  made  in  connection  with  photography  in  natural 
colours,  and  irdicated  the  causes  of  failure  ;  then,  after  explaining  the 
theory  of  colour  vision,  he  described  tlm  Lumiere  process  at  length. 
Three  negatives  are  taken,  on  specially  prepared  plates,  through  three 
screens  coloured  respectively  red,  blue,  and  green.  An  ordinary  camera 
and  slides  are  used,  and  the  screens  are  clipped  on  in  front  of  the  lens. 
From  these  negatives  prints  are1  made  on  mica  supported  tissue,  and  it 
may  here  be  mentioned  that  celluloid  was  originally  employed  as  the 
support,  but  has  latterly  been  replaced  by  mica,  which  has  been  found 
more  suitable  for  subjects  containing  minute  detail,  and  its  ability  to 
withstand  the  great  heat  of  the  optical  projection  lantern,  which  is. 
of  course,  fatal  to  celluloid.  What  is  known  as  a  “  safe  edge  ”  to  carbon 
workers  should  be  used  when  printing,  and  the  prints  themselves 
marked  to  show  which  one  was  taken  from  the  red  screen  negative, 
which  from  the  green,  and  which  from  the  blue.  These  prints  are 
immersed  in  hot  water,  fixed  in  hypo,  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  dyed 
with  prepared  red,  blue,  and  yellow  dyes,  in  complementary  sequence, 
that  is  to  say,  the  print  from  the  green  screen  negative  in  the  red  dye, 
and  so  on.  Each  print  should  be  allowed  to  soak  up  as  much  dye  as 
possible,  rinsed  in  water,  and  dried.  The  three  results  are  then  super¬ 
imposed  and  bound  up  with  a  glass  cover,  when,  if  the  operations 
have  been  correctly  performed,  the  object  photographed  will  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  all  its  natural  colours.  If  one  colour  predominates  it  is  almost 
certain  that  one  of  the  prints  has  been  insufficiently  dyed,  and  that 
print  should  be  taken  out  and  replaced  in  the  staining  bath,  and  the 
colour  permitted  to  deepen  ;  or  it  may  be  that  one  has  been  stained 
too  much,  in  which  case  the  surplus  colour  can  be  removed  by  immer¬ 
sion  in  a  1  p.c.  solution  of  gelatine.  It  will,  of  course,  be  noted  that  the 
process  is  one  for  making  lantern  slides,  and  not  paper  positives.  The 
operations  of  fixing,  dyeing,  washing,  etc.  ,  were  successfully  carried  out 
by  the  demonstrator,  who  also  passed  round  samples  of  results  in  all 
stages,  as  well  as  finished  slides. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  demonstration  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Turner  was  proposed  by  the  chairman  in  his  closing  remarks;  seconded 
by  Mr.  R.  R.  Woodman,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  last  weekly  meeting,  Mr.  Schierwater,  in  the  absence  of  the 
president,  occupying  the  chair,  Mr.  Fred  Anyon  gave  a  demonstration 
of  the  various  printing  processes  and  their  manipulation,  being  the 
second  part  of  a  series  of  demonstrations  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many  new  members  lately  enrolled.  Mr.  Anyon.  whose  capabilities 
are  well  known,  ably  demonstrated  the  working  of  the  ordinary  P.O.P. 
collodion  chloride,  slow  contact  bromide,  and  platinotype  by  toning 
a  print  of  each  before  his  audience,  giving  the  best  formulae  to  be  used 
and  explicit  instructions  in  the  manipulation. 


WOLVERHAMPTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  above  society  on  Mondav  week.  Mr.  David 
Murray  gave  a  demonstration  of  flashlight  photography.  The  lectur. T 
remarked  that  flashlight  photography  was  practised  by  very  few,  bu* 
he  was  sure  that  if  more  Avould  attempt  it,  they  would  soon  overcome 
the  difficulties  connected  with  it,  and  would  turn  out  work  which 
would  be  a  credit  to  them.  The  lecturer  pointed  out,  that  in  the  long 
winter  evenings  home  scenes  were  often  pictures  in  themselves,  and 
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they  could  mod  readily  be  secured  by  means  of  flashlight  protography. 
Mr.  Murray  advised  making  the  exposure  lamp  by  binding  a  sheet 
of  cardboard  into  a  half  circle  and  standing  this  on  a  piece  of  tin, 
or  a  tray,  to  form  the  bottom  on  which  the  powder  is  to  be  burnt. 
The  powder  should  be  placed  on  a  piece  cf  cotton  wool  shaped  like 
a  spoon,  and  the  exposure  made  by  lighting  the  wool.  The  lamp 
should  be  placed  high  up,  about  one  foot  above  the  sitter’s  head, 
and  for  a  bust  or  three-quarter  length  portrait,  with  a  lens  working 
at  f/8,  about-  ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  powder  would  be  sufficient. 
The  lecturer  strongly  advised  the  use  of  the  Bayer  flashlight  powd  r 
(to  which  powder  all  his  remarks  referred),  as  this  powder  gave  very 
little  smoke,  the  lecturer  stating  that  he  had  made  eight  exposures 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  had  not  been  troubled  with  the  smoke. 
The  powder  was  also-  stated  to  be  non-explosive  and  non-poisonous. 
The  powder  only  took  about  1-oOtli  second  to  burn,  so  that  if  the 
sitter  should  close  the  eyes  the  picture  would  be  taken  before  the 
movement  could  take  place.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no  direct 
light  falls  on  the  lens,  and  a  reflector,  made  of  a  white  sheet  or 
something  of  the  kind,  should  be  med  to  illuminate  the  shadow  side 
of  the  face.  The  lecturer  advised  the  use  of  a  fast  plate,  and  a 
diluted  developer  should  be  used  so  as  to  secure  a  soft  negative. 
At  the  close  of  the  demonstration,  Mr.  Murray  took  flashlight  portraits 
of  several  of  the  members,  which  on  being  developed  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  daylight  pictures. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  February  Th,  Mr.  J.  W .  Zaelmsdorf  occupied 
the  chair.  Mr.  E.  Sanger  Shepherd  gave  a  description  cf  recent  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  made  in  his  three-colour  process  on  glass, 
also  a  short  description  of  his  new  process  chi  paper.  In  staining  up 
the  celluloid  film  for  transferring,  in  the  latter  process,  he  said  that 
it  should  only  be  stained  very  lightly,  explaining  that  in  the  finished 
result  the  light  had  to  pass  through  the  film  twice,  being  reflected 
from  the  paper. 

A  large  number  of  slides  by  the  process  were  shown  in  the  lantern, 
many  being  by  amateurs,  and  some  “  first  results,  also  some  examples 
•on  paper.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  F.R.P.S. , 
lie  said  he  preferred  the  same  brand  of  plates  for  all  three  negatives  ; 
in  fact,  the  finest  results  were  obtained  by  making  the  three  exposures 
on  the  one  plate,  as  three  separate  plates  were  liable  to  give  different 
gradations  of  density  through  slight  differences  in  thickness  of  film. 
Questions  were  also  asked  by  the  chairman  and  lion,  secretary.  A 
challenge  from  the  former  to  reproduce  in  colours  the  cover  of  a  book 
bound  by  him  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  result  to  be  shown 
.-at  the  club. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Ox  the  2nd  inst.,  a  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Read,  jun.  The 
subject  was  “Practical  Pictorial  Composition.”  After  explaining 
clearly  by  the  aid  of  diagrams  that  composition  from  a  photographer’s 
point  of  view  meant  the  arranging  of  subjects  to  the  best  advantage, 
Mr.  Read  went  on  to  relate  his  own  experiences,  and  difficulties  he  had 
-overcome.  In  one  case,  where  a  view  of  some  charming  spot  on  a 
winding  river  was  sadly  marred  by  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  high 
rushes  in  the  immediate  foreground,  the  tripod  legs  were  temporarily 
lengthened  by  tying  on  the  legs  of  his  brother’s  instrument.  The 
picture  was  finally  focussed  and  exposed  by  Mr.  Read,  who-  to  reach 
his  camera  had  to  mount  upon  his  brother’s  back.  The  picture  shown 
on  the  screen  showed  a  great  improvement  upon  the  former,  and  well 
worth  the  extra  trouble  spent  in  procuring.  A  very  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  proposed  to  the  lecturer,  and  duly  seconded. 


LEEK  AND  DISTRICT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  demonstration  was  given  by  Mr.  Harry  M  ade,  of  Manchester, 
on  Friday  evening  last.  The  process  of  “  gas  light  pap.-rs  and 
bromide  enlarging  were  mo  t  successfully  manipulated  by  Mr.  Wade, 
and  it  was  very  interesting  and  pleasing  to  see  the  very  fine  results 
that  were  attained  in  these  processes.  The  developer  used  was  one  cf 
the  new  kinds,  i.e.,  edinol.  The  members  were  invited  to  ask  questions, 


and  Mr.  Wade  very  luc  idly 

the  various  kinds  and  grades  of  print  mg  p  ip  > ' ,na,,u  lC  * 
Wellington  and  Ward  vrere  handed  round  the  i 
faction  was  expressed  at  th  ■  pait  culm  •<<  s.mt.ig  >  <■  ^ 
process.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  pr«  p  d  by  the  K  ' 
and  reconded  by  Mr.  Nithsdale.  Mi  J*  (  • 
providing  the  demonstration,  and  also  to  Mr.  Warn*  i- 


pruviuiiig  in  w  in.,.*,  . . 

manner  in  working  gas  light  pap  rs  and  hi  mid 


1 


REDHILL  AND  DISTRICT  CAMERA  (  LI  II. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  club  on  Wednesday.  January  *8th.  a  lec: 
given  by  Mr.  I.  Stedman,  a  repr  *  o'  »ttv  <*f  th  LuiimmN 
on  “Colour  Photography.”  Mr.  F.  Izant  (the  pr  md.nl)  , 
chair.  The  lecturer  sai  1  no  attempt  made  to  m  cui  -  colour  rd 
photographs  by  a  direct  proc  ss  had  b  n  sue.  ^  i 

method,  which  was  by  an  indirect  proc  ss  was  b; .iM-d  on  thei| 
all  the  colours  of  Nature  could  be  obtained  by  the  bl  m  ipg.  ml 
intensities,  of  three  primary  colour-,  'lhr.e  kn.-L  .  I’  1  «■ 
plied,  each  specially  sensitive  to  red.  green,  or  b  ue  .and  b 
of  coloured  screens  placed  in  front  of  the  lens,  only  tie  lay- 
particular  colour  fell  upon  the  plate.  Aft  r  exposure,  th-  p 
developed,  and  from  the  three  n  gativs  obtained  t.irw 
transparencies  are  printed.  These  are  then  stained,  each  a 
complimentary  to  that  of  the  «mn  with  which  tin-  nega 
taken,  and  on  being  placed  in  correct  register,  one  above  tt 
a  colour  photograph,  faithfully  reproducing  every  varying 
Nature,  is  the  result.  Incidentally  the  lecturer  explained 
the  exaggerations  in  photography,  which  were  owing  to  thel 
action  of  the  actinic,  heat,  and  luminous  rays,  so  that  a  yl 
would  come  out  dark,  and  a  blue  bow  light.  1  he  mterer 
lecture  was  increased  by  practical  demonstrations  of  th 
process,  and  many  suggestive  questions  were  put  by  t.i-  mem 
answered.  It  was  stated  that  the  meetings  in  future  would 
nightly,  and  the  first  Wednesday  in  the  month  would  bi  J 
Smoking  would  be  allowed. 


SOUTHAMPTON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  members  of  the  above  club  held  a  meeting  on  the  9th  ins 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Vivian,  and  several  new  mend 
added  to  the  verv  fast  increasing  roll  of  membership. 

a  lecture  bv  Mr.  Harold  Baker  on  the  subject  of  Ho 
traTture  ”  was  read.  Mr.  Baker  being  one  of  the  foremost 
photographers  of  the  Kingdom,  the  lecture  was  one  of  the 
value  to  the  club.  The  subject  was  treated  m  the  mod 
manner,  and  yet  with  a  wonderful  simplicity,  appealing 
point  to  the  feelings  of  young  and  ardent  photographers  v 
have  derived  considerable  benefit  from  it,  and  felt  that  afte 
difficult  subject  for  beginners  was  not  so  insurmountable  as  is 
supposed  Many  fine  lantern  slides  were  shown  during  the 
illustrating  the  artistic  posing  of  the  figure,  arrangement 
selection  of  backgrounds,  etc.,  and  the  club  is  to  be  congra- 
having  obtained  such  an  excellent  treatise  by  so  eminent  ? 
portrait  photographer. 


,1 
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Correspondence. 

ispondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No 
s  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  oj 
ters  are  given. 

o  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
indents. 


THE  P.C.U.  OR  THE  P.P.A. 

To  the  Editors. 

Ineu, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  Air.  Lang  Sims’  letter 
t  ast  week’s  issue  of  the  Journal  with  reference  to  the  Pro- 
i  Photographers’  Association  and  the  Photographic  Copyright 

rofessi-onal  man  who  deals  largely  with  publication  work, 
y  that  I  consider  the  rules  of  the  P.C.U.  very  exacting  for 
at  day  photographer,  and  as  a  member  of  the  P.P.A.  it 

<  aae  that  the  rules  and  benefits  are  all  that  can  be  desired, 
orting  Mr.  Lang  Sims’  views,  I  might  add  that  the  Associa- 

1  aeficial  to  all  photographers,  if  they  bke  to  make  it  so,  and 

<  should  join  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  generally. — I  am, 
n,  yours  truly, 

A  Royal  Photographer. 


To  the  Editors. 

een, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Lang  Sims,  I 
L  }  to  state  that  thle  meeting  called  by  the  Committee  of  the 
i  28th  inst.  had  a  definite  object,  distinctly  stated  in  their 
tter,  and  this  was  to  a  certain  extent  achieved  by  the 
c ;  of  opinion  elicited  from  several  gentlemen  who  accepted 
t  ion  to  attend,  and  from  letters  read  from  absentees,  which 
n  matter  for  consideration  by  the  committee  at  their  next 

%  office,  as  I  do,  on  the  committee  and  having  knowledge 
cluable  work  which  has  been  done  during  the  past  ten  years 
Lection  of  photographic  copyright  by  the  P.C.U.,  I  should 
Nret  to  see  the  result  of  its  labours  jeopardized  in  any  way 
caknes'S,  or  by  the  alteration  of  its  rules  without  very 
;c  ^deration. 


here  two  prints  to  be  mounted,  one  is  a  photograph  from  life  and  the 
other  is  a  con-  from  a  painting  of  a  great-grandfather;  the  first  is 
strongly  lighted  from  a  high  l:ght,  too  high  to  give  any  catch -light  in 
the  eyes  ;  while  the  copy  of  the  painting  is  lighted  with  a  low  front- 
light,  a  little  to  one  side  (and  this  style  of  lighting  I  have  observed  in 
many  paintings  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  copying),  which  give* 
a  bright  catch-light  to  each  eye  and  a  pleasant  round  ne*s  to  the  head, 
but  leaves  the  dark  draperies  very  subdued  and  subordinate,  quite 
different  from  the  strong  relief  often  seen  in  a  side-lighted  photograph. 
Now,  this  style  of  lighting  appears  to  have  been  the  rule  among  old 
portrait  painters,  but  several  modem  paintings  which  I  have  seen  hare 
departed  from  this  style,  and  appear  to  follow  the  work  of  the 
photographer,  lighting  their  subjects  with  strong  side-light,  leaving  one 
side  in  flat  shadow,  or  using  reflected  light,  while  on  the  other  hand 
some  photographs  are  produced  on  the  lines  of  the  old  paintings  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  copies  from  old  pictures.  Then,  after  having 
somewhat  digested  Mr.  Inglis’  teaching,  and  seen  how  the  old  painter* 
followed  the  same  rule,  I  read  the  article  from  Mr.  Howard  Farmer 
in  a  recent  British  Journal,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  make  it  out. 
flatly  contradicts  the  other.  Will  some  capable  art  critic  kindly  show 
us  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong?  or,  is  it  the  case  that  any  style 
of  lighting  that  is  pleasing,  and  represents  the  sitter  in  a  favourable 
manner,  is  quite  permissable.  No  rule  being  binding  provided  a 
pleasing  effect  results.  As  for  the  construction  of  studios,  if  Mr. 
Inglis  and  the  old  painters  are  to  be  followed,  no  doubt  a  high  single 
slant  or  even  upright  window  is  quite  sufficient;  and  from  some 
expei lence  winch  I  have  had  in  photographing  children,  in  mansions  in 
this  neighbourhood,  where  a  large  bay  window  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high  has  been  available,  the  exposures  may  be  quite  as  rapid  as  under 
a  roof-light,  but  when  side-light,  i.e.,  light  from  below  the  eaves,  ir* 
alone  used,  the  studio  should  be  much  wider  than  is  commonly  the 
case  in  roof-lighted  studios,  to  enable  work  to  be  done  across  the 
room.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  some  capable  practical 
authority  as  to  what  is  correct  and  how  to  obtain  it,  as  at  present  we 
luiA  e  a  mass  of  contradictions  before  us  ;  one  says  burn  all  reflectors, 
screens,  diffusers,  or  what  not,  while  another  says  colour  your  walls 
with  a  light  tint,  depend  on  reflection,  using  a  small  quantity  only  of 
direct  light ;  and  yet  another  must  have  light  from  the  roof  to  obtain 
what  he  considers  right.  All  this  confusion  of  ideas  wants  some 
master  to  separate  right  from  wrong,  and  to  give  a  plain  statement  of 
sound  principles,  and  hoping  you  will  find  some  one  to  do  this  work 


jwever,  the  P.P.A.  are  making  copyright  questions  a  part 
pgramme,  to  avoid  any  duplication  of  such  work,  I  wou’d 
amalgamation  of  the  two  societies,  if  such  can  be-  brought 
r.  in  that  event,  would  suggest  that  the  present  Committee 
.  U.  retain  office-,  to  whom  all  matters  of  copyright  would 
n  ;  and  if  arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  Royal 
ll  ic  Society,  all  meetings  of  the  association  should  be  held 
a  ell  Square.  In  this  way  alone  can  I  suggest  an  answer 
ution  in  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Lang  Sims’  letter.— Yours 


7, 

ii  9th,  1903. 


William  Grove. 


STUDIO  LIGHTING. 
To  the  Editors. 


for  us  in  the  pages  of  your  valuable  Journal,  I  remain,  yours  truly, 

D.  Williams. 

Hawkhurst,  February  7th,  1903. 


COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, -Are  we  likely  to  have  further  communications  from 
Mr.  lumphrey  on  “Colour  Photography  on  Paper?”  After  the 
generalities  one  reads  on  that  subject,  his  honest  letter  was  distinctlv 
refreshing,  and  I  am  probably  speaking  in  the  name  of  others  when  I 
say  that  something  further  from  Mr.  Pumphrey’s  pen  would  be  agree¬ 
able  to  your  readers.  There  was  enough  in  Mr.  Pumphrey’s  letter  to 
set  one  experimenting  to  some  purpose,  and  I  gather  from  it  that  he 
only  waits  to  be  invited  to  tell  us  everything  he  himself  has  found  out 
about  it. 


n  i 


The  late  correspondence  by  “Banger,”  “Sidelight,” 
as  been,  perhaps,  amusing  rather  than  instructive,  but  yet 
vakened  interest  in  the  matter  of  lighting  the  sitter,  as  I 
ic.  some  inquiries  from  your  correspondents,  and  also’ your 
o  respecting  “  Inglis’  Book  on  Lighting.”  At  present  I  can- 
71  c°Py>  the  London  agents  who  supply  our  local  bookseller 
not  to  be  had  in  town,  but,  happily,  a  few  chapters 
the  Practical  Photographer  ”  some  time  since  are  at 
probably  contain  the  main  principles  of  Mr.  Inglis’  work, 
u ks,  If  the  aim  of  the  photographer  be  a  perfect  likeness 
ie  must  satisfy  the  conditions  that  suggest  perfect  solidity, 
lc  cal  conclusion  is  forced  on  him  that  there  is  only  one 
ighting  a  fact  realised  by  the  greatest  painters  the  world 
nd  accepted  to-day  by  the  artistic  world.  Photographers 
-had  almost  said  think— differently.”  Well,  now,  I  have 


Mav  I  hope  you  will  give  him  that  invitation? 
February  10th,  1903. 


Morag 


BROMIDES  FOR  PLATINOTYPES. 

To-  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen.  In  a  letter  last  week  a  correspondent  refers  to  vour 
comments  upon  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Daily  Tdenra'vh  •, 
short  time  back.  He,  like  most  other  respectable  photographers, 
protests  against  the  sweeping  charge  made  by  the  writer  in  vour 
caily  contemporary  that  professional  photographers  quote  for  p latino  - 
types  and  supply  bromide  prints-.  This,  of  course,  is  what  no 
respectable  professional  would  do.  Still,  there  is  .no  question  that 
the  thing  is  sometimes,  done,  and,  when  it  is,  the  fraudulent  trader 
should  be  "brought  to  book,  as  lie  unquestionably  can  be  under  the 
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Merchandise  Marks  Acts.  Although  of  the  ^"'bb 

papers  now  on  the  market  y.eld  results  ttat  ve^ose^  ^ 

genuine  platinotypes,  the  fraud  for  .  s  nothn  j  ^  ^ 

is  very  easy  of  detection  Ad  ^  the  pictlire  when, 

a.  saturated  solution  <  dertnived  where  the  solution  is. 

if  it  be  a  bromide,  the  image  will  be  de.trojed  u 

If  it  be  a  genuine  platinotype  m>  ■ is  now 

picture  will  in  Julies  that  do  not  number 

so  very  general  that  the  tbe  art .  and  a  solution  of 

in  their  circle  one  or  more  v, ho  p-axt  ,  .  ~  dark  room  shelves, 

the  mercuric  salt  is  genera  v  to  e  jm  platinotypes,  be  sub- 

If,  when  platinotypes  or  1>JM  "  ld  be  at  once  detected 

lnitted  to  the  above  mmpL  anv  i  ud  vould  h^  ^  ^ 

and  steps  may  then  be  taken  against  defrauded  might 

I  surmise,  few  would  take  the  troubl £  do  W ^  ^  ^ 

well  bring  the  suojeot  befor.  their  f  ^  supplied.  It  b» 

visiting  the  studio  from  ^1“CA  |  |  Company  should  in  their 

before  been  suggested  that  the  Iht  5TA  supplying  bromide 

own  interests  institute  proceedings  aga  -  1  &g  otper  firms  have 
prints  for  platinotype  ones  m  the  earn  uot.  have 

done  when  things  purporting  to,  be  of  t^r  ™ 

been  fraudulently  foisted  upon  the  customer. 

A  Platinotype  Printer. 

February  9th,  1905.  _ 


THE  pictorial  wing— a  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  last  week's  " 

-that  at  the  R.P.S.  last  year  “a.  results.” 

election  of  judges  with  y  no  m®o  Wing”  supported  and 

This  is  not  quite  correct,  the  P  < ito™ 1  w  ng  1^ 

ZTf  ^dkxrumnery0^  VS  Wing”  macte  *  ^ 

u*  ty  woTn0? 

of  Pictorial  photography,  who  wmdd  ^pie.ent  M 

section  M  ^™Udeas  ‘  only  supported  the  two  gentlemen  above 
were  hard  to  ge  ,  ,  •  f  torilv  answer  those  requirements. 

™^r"e  Tfor  the 'shortcomings  (real  or  imaginary)  of 
a  board  of  five  judges,  of  whom  we  are  only  responsible  ^  ^ 

The  “Wing”  has  already  been  attacked  for  the  wickedness  ot  a 
impossibly  large  hanging  committee,  wh««r  num¬ 
bered  five  in  eleven,  it  is  of  1J.,  ^  „ 

olie  matt+er  ll'  Wtl^t  t  th  hanging  of  the  pictures,  on  which  we  spent 
wo*  haio  fargas  I  know,  called  forth  no  adverse 

comment  at  all. — Yours,  etc.,  j  q  Warburg. 


drapery  and  art. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, -I  have  followed  the  discussion  between  MrtBang  r 

and  others  with  “  “  say.  the  correspondence  has 

summing  up  of  repUes  consisting  chiefly  of 

not  been  very  l>ro“a“  ^aw  ’  n  my  camel's  back  is  bis  remark 
sneers  and  abuse.  1‘  c  ■  T  tailor  and  proud  of 

re  sinking  to  the  level  of  tai^S‘Ba  °  r  forgets  that  when  primitive 
my  Art  (capital  A  pleas  )•  '  5  s^p  toward  civilisation, 

man  began  to  wear  '"^“^^iake  artistic  pboto- 

“  ",  ‘'iSTnd  Mp  o  mie  it  a  paying  profession  May  I 
grapby  P»ss‘b'e'  ”d  £hat  some  of  the  finest  photograms  are 
suggest  to  Mr.  Bang  arfc  is  s0  difficult  that  an  amateur 

amateur  wot  ;  1  ^  Carlyle's  “ Sartor  Resartus  ”  he 

is  rarely  heard  of.  If  “‘sinking”  to  the  tailor’s  level,  but 

^  *•  civilisation  o,  the  worfd.- 

Yours  faithfully,  Herbert  JYnkins. 

5,  Ensleigh  Avenue,  Carlisle,  February  4th,  190o. 


FAKING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — Your  cor.  purulent  who  write,  in 

6th  inst.  over  the  name  of  “  Suum  Cuique  ap|*ny,  . nni  4 

the  means  by  which  photographs  are  taken  aie  of  more  M 

than  the  photographs  themselves.  ,  j 

This  surely  is  an  erroneous  idea.  1  he  object  «f  pb.t  , 
exhibitions,  i  take  it.  K  1“  show  the  publ.e  wl.a  H-tograpI,  |, 
achieve  in  the  way  of  producing  pictures,  and  to  rewaidl 

exhibitors  whose  work  is  the  best.  '  I 

Now,  if  a  photographer  is  able  by  bis  knowledge  of  tl,  ; 
comings  of  his  process  as  a.  means  to  reproduce  a  natural  « 

produce  a  simpler,  and  consequently  ‘  ^  U,“ 

of  that  scene  by  judicious  strengthening  of  lights  «*r  J.uppro  j 

detail  or  what  not,  is  be  not  entitled  to  an  un.tu 

hiTheapictures  spoken  of  as  being  “relegat  d  - 

!w 1  be  are,  often  worthy  of  notice  as  being  good  e, , 
of 'clean  work  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  mult.plmat.on  of 
could  possibly  help  them  in  any  way  w^-r  -s  i  - 
“ordinary  photographer”  open  to  the  mercies  m 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully,  ^  Salusbvry  Taw 

84,  Larkhall  Rise,  Clapbam,  S.W., 

February  6th,  1903. 

prize  competition  foY surrey  amateur 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  Photographic  Committee  of  | 

Suiwev  and  Record  of  Surrey  desires  me  to  draw  particular  a 
L  the  tact  that  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  offers  a  silver  and 
medal  in  connection  with  its  forthcoming  exhibition  jgj 
Sprints  .. 

There  is  no  entrance  le  •  p  T?()lrers  46,  Rensham 

^  TffiS tonS!7who  wUl  supply  entry  forms  and  pa 
on  application.  „nd  Record  of  Surrey  hopes 

Wh„h;„!st  Serting  photographic  rtcorfs  will  give  then 

XnS^uT^-  ^r.  publishing  this  appeal 

much-valued  Journal.-FaithfuUy,  yours. 

Hon.  Sec.,  Photo.  Committee,  P.S.  and  R-.f’l 
February  7th,  1903.  _ _ 

THE  MANCHESTER  AMATEUR  PHOTOGR  APHIC  SC  j 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, -In  sending  you  <^^3  eah 

Exhibit, on  allow  me  ;  ^  JocRXAl  for  Januan'  V  ’ 
our  annual  report  in  British  JorRNAL  for  many  year 
As  a  subsen  er  ^  a  gociety  in  order  to  rec 

wonder  what  we  oug  i  1  started  in  1885 

sional  nortces  m  your  Journal  wn  (oll 

hardly  expect  notice  *«>“  °^th  our  men.be, 

Chester  Photographic  Society,  0?  0c 

photographic  activity  ^ 

in  the  “organ  of  all  the  lea(*u  &  ’  Municipal 

Having  seen  tl«  (  f\ ^,e  articles  Tow  «p. 

School,  it  is  a  great  treat  to  ha  Testing  ’’—With  bes 

Conrad  Beck  on  “Photographic  Lens  testing. 

yours  very  truly,  F.  W-  P- 


Fehruary  6th,  1903. 


LOST  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, -Our  shop  was  b™^en  wir 


uary  13,  1903.] 
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identification.  We  will  pay  a  reward  for  information  which 
a  conviction  or  the  return  of  the  lenses.  Most  of  them  are 
d. — Thanking  you,  we  are  yours  faithfully, 

Pearson  and  Denham. 

3W  Station  Street,  Leeds,  February  7th,  1903. 

New  Lenses. 
toss-Zeiss,  f/8,  9^in.  focus, 
loss  symmetric  anastigmat,  f/8,  9in. 

Hooke,  f/6.5,  5£in.,  in  Unicum  shutters, 
lldis,  No.  2,  5f-in. ,  in  Unicum  shutters. 

Jooke  lens,  f/6.5,  6in. 
ooke  lens,  f/8,  9in. 

ilement  and  Gilmer,  f/7,  anastigmat,  8in. 
laverne,  5  pi.  telephoto,  black  laquered. 
iriay,  f/5.6,  rap.  rect.  S^in.  iris, 
lusch,  f/8,  rap.  aplanat,  8in. 

Busch,  f/6,  detective  aplanats,  5^in.* 

5-plate  Rap  rectilinears,  iris ;  no  name. 

Second-hand. 

Way,  x  5,  single  landscape,  iris. 

Baylor  and  Hobson’s  6in.  hand-camera  lens,  with  iris,  and 
Eclipse  shutter. 

sin.  Rap  rect.  no  stops,  no  name. 

Hazier’s  diamond,  handle  wrapped  with  string, 
h  5£in.  lenses  are  made  specially  for  us  of  that  focus. 

STAGNATION. 

To  the  Editors. 


jmen, — A  lot  has  been  written  lately  about  “  stagnation  ”  in 
ous  societies.  In  its  true  sense  the  word  is  hardly  applicable 
state  of  affairs  that  really  exists.  A  man  may  rush  and 
!  to  get  a  seat  in  a  train,  but  he  settles  down  comfortably 
e  seat  is  obtained  I  mean  to  imply  by  this  that  our 
are,  and  I  might  add  our  photographic  Press  is  also,  in 
lition;  the  societies  being  a  little,  worse  off  than  the  Press, 
Id  any  little  novelty  be  brought  forward  the  Press  makes 
ier  very  public,  and  thus  brings  it  to  the  notice  of  all 
of  societies. 

ther  way  the  societies  and  the  Press  go  hand  in  hand — i.e., 
over  old  ground  for  the  benefit  of  beginners,  and  this  I 
iken  by  some  for  stagnation,  whereas  it  is  the  steady  flow 
ream. 

re  at  Brentford  feel  this,  but  being  young  and  vigorous  we 
i  iespair.  Not  being  able  to  do  much  in  a  big  way  at  our 
g  we  are  hoping  this  year  to  make  things  hum  a  little  over 

1  >ition. 

2  17th  and  18th  are  to  be  red  letter  days,  and  we  hope  we 
k  be  disappointed,  and  this  is  chiefly  why  I  write  you. 
iirted  the  idea  of  a  separate  class  for  pictures  never  before 
;<  in  preference  to  a  champion  class.  We  want  new  work, 

m  like,  new  workers.  Requests  for  entry  forms  are  received 
bides  the  many  hundreds  we  have  already  sent  out.  Queries 
a  the  same  time  and  a  further  attempt  at  making  our  exhibi- 
ge  success  lead  me  to  ask  you  to  kindly  make  it  known  to 
e  r  numerous  readers  :  — 


tl  —The  award  (2  guinea  prize)  in  Class  H  will  be  made ;  in 
h  e  will  be  a  second  award  also,  of  a  silver  medal.  The  prize 
is  value  2  guineas,”  need  not  be  “  photographic,”  and  not 
up  “apparatus.”  It  may  be  “anything”  to  the  value  of 


ee 


n 
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e 

d 
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7 — An  artist  has  promised  to  criticise  the  pictures  which 
as  being  worthy  of  special  criticism,  and  a  copy  of  this 
rwarded  to  each  exhibitor. 

—Brentford  is  just  outside  the  London  postal  district.  We 
ear  London — by  rail  and  road — and  we  hope  to  see  many 
wo  are  not  Brentfordians  at  our  exhibition.  But  the  main 
tit  this  thirdly  is  that  exhibitors  who  have  prepared  works 
the  Royal  or  Salon  could  send  to  us  now  and  see  what  their 
>ok  like  amongst  others.  They  might  even  get  a  useful 
ir  special  criticism  item  that  would  lead  them  to  an  im- 
nt  for  its  final  destination. 

they  could  visit  Brentford  and  bring  all  their  friends  with 
should  benefit  all  round. 


We  are  not  far  from  the  Royal,  and  surely  Brentford — noted  for 
all  ages  for  its  two  Kings— should  be  the  Royal  Road  to  the  Royal.- 
Hoping  you  can  find  room  for  this. — In  anticipation,  yours  very 
truly, 

Hilton  Grundy, 

Hon.  Sec. 

30,  Whitestile  Road,  Brentford,  Middlesex, 

February  6th,  1903. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT  UNION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  one  of  those  present  at  the  special  meeting  held 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Photographiq  Society  on  January  28th, 
I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Lang  Sims  in  his  opinion  as  to  its  non-success. 
The  circular  summoning  the  meeting  invited  the  presence  “  of  photo¬ 
graphers  interested  in  the  publishing  and  reproduction  of  photographs 
of  celebrities,  with  a  view  to  seeing  how  far  it  is  po  sible  to  adopt 
a  uniform  course  of  action  in  dealing  with  the  illustrated  press,  pub¬ 
lishers,  advertisers,  etc.,  etc.” 

The  chairman  (Mr.  Frank  Bishop)  in  his  opening  address  reminded 
those  present  of  the  work  (I  say  great  work)  that  the  Union  had 
accomplished  since  its  inauguration  in  1893,  and  stated  that  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  gathering  was  to  elicit,  if  possible,  from  photo¬ 
graphers  generally,  their  position  in  regard  to  membership,  and  to 
endeavour  to  see  how  those  present  might,  if  not  members,  become  so. 

To  my  mind  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  discussion  followed  ;  the 
speakers,  amongst  them  being  well-known  representative  photographers, 
frankly  stating  their  difficulties,  all  of  which,  I  understand,  will  be 
taken  into  earnest  consideration  at  an  early  meeting  of  the  committee. 
In  the  meantime  there  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  a  large  number  of  photographers  still  outside  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  union  who  have  derived,  and  who  still  derive,  considerable 
benefit,  financial  and  otherwise,  from  the  existence  of  the  union — it  is 
to  these  genetlemen  that  I  would  earnestly  appeal.  There  are  often 
difficult  occasions  cropping  up,  but  whatever  the  particular  reason  may 
be,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  loyal  adherence  to  the  union,  I  would 
say,  write  to  the  Secretary,  care  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  E.C., 
and  state  frankly  what  it  is. 

If  ever  a  united  front  was  needed  on  the  part  of  photographers,  it  is 
now,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  framers  of  the  next  Copyright  Bill  will 
use  every  endeavour  to  denrive  us  of  our  rights,  which  even  forty  years 
ago,  in  the  infancy  of  photography,  were  considered  by  the  Parliament 
of  that  time  to  be  worthy  of  treatment  and  protection  with  other 
branches  of  art. 

As  regards  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  societies — the  P.P.A. 
and  the  P.C.U. — to  which  Mr.  Lang  Sims  refers,  as  he  is  a  valued 
committee-man  of  one  and  T  am  a  member  of  the  other,  it  would  be 
bad  taste  to  further  encroach  upon  your  valuable  space  by  going  more 
deeply  into  the  question  than  simply  to  remind  your  readers  that  both 
societies  were  formed  to  carry  out  certain  defined  objects,  and  surely 
there  is  room  for  both. 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  appeal  once  more  to  all  non-members  of  tne 
P.C.U.  to  write  to  the  Secretary  explaining  any  difficulties  they  may 
have  in  the  way  of  their  joining,  and  they  will  then  see  how  far  the 
Committee  can  legitimately  meet  them,  and  with  due  loyalty  to  the 
rules. — I  am,  sirs,  yours  truly, 

A  Member  oe  the  P.C.U. 


South  London  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition. — The  hon. 
secretary  writes  from  41,  Glenton  Road,  Lee,  S.E.  :  The  time  for 
sending  entry  forms  to  me  at  above  address,  will  expire  on  the  21st 
inst. ,  and  all  exhibits  must  be  received  not  later  than  28th  inst.  at 
the  Public  Baths,  Camberwell,  S.  E. 

One  of  the  attractions  at  the  South  London  Photographic  Society’s 
exhibition  will  be  a  display  of  Sir  J.  Benjamin  Stone’s  Coronation  pho¬ 
tographs.  They  will  be  transferred  from  the  Guildhall,  London, 
E.C.,  where  they  are  now  on  view.  We  congratulate  the  South 
London  Society  on  having  secured  Sir  Benjamin’s  interesting  photo¬ 
graphs.  We  are  asked  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
fact  that  the  last  day  for  sending  in  entry  forms  of  the  exhibition 
is  the  21st  inst. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 


All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  includ. 
\ng  queries ,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  OF  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand ,  London , 
I V.C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

**  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
*  communications  through  the  post.  Questions  arre  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

**  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
* affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 

24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


of  it. 


Photograph  of  an  illuminated 


Photographs  Registered  : 

A.  F.  Dawkins,  7,  West  Cliff  Arcade,  Ramsgate. 

J.  c!  Cmicbe,  “  Vandyke  ”  Studio,  Rathealy-road,  Fermoy,  Co.  Cork.  Photograph  of 
Mr  O.  Lloyd  and  harp. 

H  h  Wragg,  27.  Railway-road,  Leigh,  Lancashire.  Two  photographs  of  opening 

ceremony  of  the  Marsh  Gymnasium,  Leigh. 

J.  R.  Browning,  11,  Bedford-circus,  Exeter.  Photograph  interior  of  Bamfylde  House, 

J.  ifciarkc,  Tngramgate,  Think,  Yorkshire.  Two  photographs  of  White  Horse, 
Kilbum,  Yorkshire. 

W.  D.  Lewis. — You  must  not  put  the  fault  on  the  chemicals.  t  is 
entirely  clue  to  your  method  of  using  them. 

Perfection. — If  the  photograph  was  your  copyright  and  registration 
was  effected  before  publication  in  the  newspaper  you  wil  pro¬ 
bably  be  able  to  recover.  Butter  consult  a  solicitor. 

Retouching  — W.  Taylor  writes  :  “  Please  give  me  your  opinion  of  the 
enclosed  retouching.”  In  reply  :  We  could  express  no  opinion 
unless  we  saw  a  print  from  the  negative  before  it  was  retouched. 

As  a  rule,  negatives  of  children’s  portraits  require  hut  little  re¬ 
touching. 

The  “  Rand  Weekly  Mail.”-W.  A.  E.  Tucker  writes :  “  Would  you 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  where  I  could  get  the  paper  mentioned 
in  your  Journal,  the  “Weekly  Mail/’  edited  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Shelley?  ”  In  reply  :  The  London  office  is  at  10,  Outer  Temple, 
E.C.,  we  believe. 

Uddition  asks  :  “  Can  you  give  me  address  of  firms  supplying  c.ieap 
photo  frames?  Marion,  Houghton,  Palmer,  etc.,  advertisements 
don’t  do  the  cheap  lines.”  In  reply  :  We  know  of  no  firms  that 
supply  better  value  for  the  money  than  those  mentioned.  ^  Con¬ 
sult  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  Journal  and  the  Almanac. 

Spotty  Prints.— Anxious  says  :  “  I  would  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you 
could  enlighten  me  as  to  the  cause  of  spots  on  enclosed  print, 
which  I  myself  cannot  account  for.  I  have  faithfully  adhered  to 
the  instructions  given  in  the  formula,  I  may  say  it  is  printed  on 

_ ’s  matt  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it,”  In  reply  : 

The  only  way  we  can  account  for  the  spots  is  that  particles  of 
injurious  matter,  as  dust,  has  come  in  contact  with  the  print 
while  in  a  moist  condition.  Anyhow,  the  spots  arrive  m  the 
manipulations. 

Toning  Collodio-Chloride  Paper.— W.  E.  S.  asks  :  “  Can  you  please 
give  me  a  good  formula  for  combined  T.  and  F.  bath  for  a  German 
C.C.  paper.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  than  that  given  for 
Paget  CC?  Also  please  tell  me  good  spotting  medium  foi  same 
CC  paper.”  In  reply:  German  collodio-chloride  papers  are  not 
all  alike.  You  had  better  use  the  formula  given  with  the  paper. 
We  do  not  advise  the  use  of  combined  baths  for  any  paper,  unless 
they  are  used  with  judgment.  Employ  ordinary  water  colours 
for  spotting  the  prints. 

Sensitising  Albumen  Paper.— R.  Conroy  says :  “  Can  you  help  me 
out  of  this  difficulty  ?  I  have  recently  gone  in  for  albumen  paper, 
in  place  of  P.O.P.,  and  sensitise  it  myself.  It  is  ’s  double 
albumenised.  When  it  is  floated  on  the  silver  bath  it  curls  up, 
hack  outwards,  until  it  is  time  to  take  it  off.  Is  there  any  way 
of  avoiding  this?”  In  reply  :  There  are  two  ways  of  avoiding 
it.  One  is  to  keep  the  paper  in  a  tolerably  damp  place  for  a  few 
hours  before  sensitising  it.  The  other  is,  when  the  paper  is 


put  on  the  solution,  to  gently  breathe  on  the  l 
few  seconds  it-  will  then  lie  Hat. 

Carbon  Printing.-  Carbom  nsis  writes  “Can  you  tell  melton 
professionals  produce  carbon  prints  with  a  matt  sui  t  w  l.y  , 
transfer?  I  am  told  tln-v  au-  develop  <1  <>n  a  matt  opal 
Any  information  will  he  thankful  y  received  In  reply 
clean  the  opal  with  soap  and  water,  and.  when  dry,  wax  r 
usual  way.  Then  coat  it  with  skinned  trails!  r  cullndiui. 
set,  and  put  it  in  cold  water  until  th  *  solvents  of  the  a 
are  washed  away.  Then  squeegee  t  he  exposed  t  issu<  upon 
ing  tin-  plate  with  a  piece  of  Jndiarubb  r  cloth  t o  peot 
collodion  and  develop,  and  afterwards  transfer  as  if  th 
were  on  flexible  support. 

Appointment  in  South  Africa. — X.  L.  C.  R.  sa\s.  I  have 
desire  to  get  a  berth  as  photographer  in  one  of  the  chief  t< 
South  Africa;  am  a  thoroughly  good  all-round  hand,  fit 
retoucher  and  operator,  am  27  years  of  age.  Will  you  iiif 
as  to  the  best  way  to  proceed  to  get  a  situation  out  the 
about  what  would  the  salary  be?  I  am  a  good  buxine 
besides  a  good  worker ;  am  married,  but  no  family.  I  mu 
expenses  (living,  etc.)  are  much  more  out  there  than 
England.  If  you  would  do  anything  to  help  me  in  this 
be  very  much  obliged  to  you.”  In  reply  :  I  he  only  way 
suggest  is  to  communicate  with  some  of  the  photugru] 
South  Africa  in  the  part  you  desire  to  go,  or  to  advertise 
of  the  local  papers.  Several  advertisements  have  appear. 
Journal  of  late  for  operators,  etc. .  for  South  Africa.  Ihe 
we  believe,  range  from  about  £16  to  £20  a  month,  acco 
ability. 

Blinds  for  Studio.— Not  Quite  Sharp  says  :  “  I  am  trouble, 
months  in  the  year  with  direct  sunlight  in  my  studio,  on 
north-west  aspect  and  a  low  ridge.  In  the  past  summer  I 
the  glass  with  whiting.  This  is  satisfactory  while  the 
good,  but  in  dull  weather  and  in  such  a  summer  as  last,  i 
inconvenient,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  light  obstr 
the  whiting.  This  summer  I  hope  to  get  over  the  diffi 
fixing  up  spring  blinds  of  a  suitable  material  for  diffu 
unlight,  the  blinds  Ireing  drawn  or  not,  as  the  light 


(1)  Can  you  suggest  a  better  method  than  this  ?  (2)  What 
would  you  advise?  It  must  be  thick  enough  to  dii 
shadows  cast  by  the  sash  bars  of  the  glass  roof.  (3 
tracing  paper,  such  as  that  used  for  plan  drawings, 
able?”  In  reply:  (1  and  2)  Thin  white  Holland  biin. 
answer.  (3)  Tracing  linen  would  be  better,  if  a  thin 
used.  This  might  be  fixed  on  light  wooden  frames,  to  si 
ward  or  forward  as  required,  or  removed  entirely  v 
needed.  With  these,  and  the  white  blinds,  the  difficul 
easily  overcome. 

Developer.—  Nagram  says:  “I  have  for  some  time,  and 
now,  using  special  rapid  plates  for  studio  work,  and  1 
giving  fairly  long  exposure  and  using  pyro  ammonia 
which,  of  course,  is  rather  a  slow  developer,  but  brin. 
good  detail,  etc.,  but  I  find  the  exposure  is  a  bit  to 
portraiture,  and  should  like  to  give  almost  a  snap-shot 
of  the  professionals  do.  I  have  given  this  quick  exp< 
have  used  pyro  soda  developer,  and  find  that  that  does 
the  detail  up,  and  does  not  make  at  all  a  good  neg> 
seems  to  act  too  quickly ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  afo* 
after  being  in  the  developer  a  little  time,  and  does  not 
all  a  satisfactory  negative.  Would  you  be-  so  kind 
me  (or  recommend  me)  a  good  developer  for  short  • 
posures,  that  will  bring  up  good  detail,  etc.,  or  what 
do  most  of  the  pro’s  use  ?  My  studio  is  not  well  lighted 
no  top  light,  only  side  light ;  large  bay  window,  hgl 
the  other  side,  etc.  Would  hydrokinone  be  any  go 
reply  :  The  majority  of  professional  photographers 
pyro-ammonia  or  pyro-soda,  as  the  developer.  There  is 
why  the  latter,  as  in  your  case,  should  fog  the  negative, 
you  have  too  much  light  in  the  dark  room.  Uou 
metol.  It  is  quite  possible  that  you  have  not  such  a 
as  most  portrait  photographers  employ,  and  for  that  r 
net  make  such  quick  exposures  as  they  do. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Actions.  In  the  paper  recently  read  by  Mr. 
csy,  R.A.,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  “  On  some  Principles 
.  may  be  Guides  for  the  Applied  Arts,”  the  lecturer  did 
)  ay  anything  about  photography,  but  he  gave  utterance 
f matter  which  might  just  as  well  apply  to  photography 
did  to  architecture.  He  spoke  of  architecture  as  a 
of  ianguage,  and  he  assured  his  hearers  that  “  there 
3*1  large  school  of  young  architects  who  laughed  at  a 
i  using  the  old,  beautiful,  established  language  of  archi- 
tre,  whether  classical  or  gothic,  and  that  school  not  only 
3  to  invent  a  new  style,  but  they  refused  to  look  at  any- 
r  unless  it  was  new.  If  he  had  learnt  anything  of  the 
try  of  art  at  all,  it  was  that  everything  had  been  built 
.  eneration  after  generation,  by  tradition.  That  fact 
1  >een  pointed  out  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  ques- 
n:o  be  asked  about  any  design  is  not  “  Is  it  new,”  but 
s  b  fitting?  is  it  beautiful?”  We  fear  that,  if  some  of  ihe 
a  graphic  atrocities  which  we  have  seen  at  some  recent 
l  itions  were  submitted  to  this  simple  test  they  would 
?iy  stand  the  ordeal.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
3ading  of  the  paper,  Mr.  G.  C.  Haite  touched  very 
jjly  on  the  subject  of  colour,  which  just  now  is  agitating 
:  inds  of  photographers,  and  about  the  nature  of  which 
c  misapprehension  prevails.  He  said  :  “  There  must  be 
revocable  law  applying  to  colour.  He  was  speaking 
^mental  colour,  in  contradistinction  to  prismatic 
o  *.  There  were  three  pigments  from  which  they  could 


get  all  colour  ;  and  they  were  red,  yellow,  and  blue.  Pris¬ 
matic  colour  was  another  thing  altogether.  The  scientific 
mixture  of  the  three  colours  gave  the  secondaries  and  terti- 
aries.  If  they  went  on  and  mixed  the  tertiaries  they  got 
mud.  That  was  the  only  pigmental  law  of  colour.  To 
teach  fine  colour  was  impossible.  It  was  born  in  a  man, 
and  it  was  possibly  the  rarest  gift  which  mortal  had.”  The 
difference  between  coloured  light  and  coloured  paint  has 
proved  a  stumbling  block  to  many,  and  alas  !  for  popular 
education  it  has  even  proved  a  mare’s  nest,  as  was  recently 
pointed  out  by  one  of  our  correspondents,  to  the  editorial 
department  of  the  new  volume  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.”  But  so  much  attention  is  now  being  given  to 
the  subject  of  colour  by  many  capable  men  that  we  may 
feel  sure  that  before  long  it  will  be  better  understood.  It 
will  be  rather  a  peculiar  state  of  things  if  the  photo¬ 
graphers,  who  have  hitherto  been  workers  in  monochrome, 
should  be  the  ones  to  instruct  painters  upon  the  true 
principles  which  should  govern  the  use  of  pigments. 

*  *  * 

Photographs  It  has  again  and  again  been  urged  that 
of  Tree.-.  the  man  who  is  in  the  happy  position  of 

adopting  photography  as  a  hobby  should  not  confine  his 
attention  to  snap-shotting,  or  to  dallying  with  Art — with  a 
big  A — but  should  seriously  devote  himself  to  some  line 
of  research,  so  that  his  labours  may  not  only  be  pleasant 
to  himself,  but  profitable  to  others.  And  it  becomes  more 
and  more  evident,  as  •  we  watch  the  proceedings  of  the 
various  photographic  clubs  and  societies,  that  many  photo¬ 
graphers  are  adopting  this  plan.  One  will  take  up  one  ot 
the  numerous  branches  of  microscopy,  another  will  make 
studies  of  grasses,  or  of  some  of  the  other  beautiful  things 
which  many  of  us  trample  unheeded  beneath  our  feet. 
Another  man  will  devote  himself  to  some  particular  feature 
of  architecture,  such  as  gargoyles,  tympana,  etc.,  etc. 
Many  have* made  studies  of  all  the  old  trees  which  they 
come  across  in  their  walks  abroad  and  at  home.  But  there 
is  such  a  wonderful  variety  in  nature  that  the  collector  of 
such  pictures  soon  begins  to  see  that  he  has  undertaken  a 
Herculean  task,  and  that  he  must,  unless  life  is  in  his  case 
unduly  prolonged,  cease  to  be  a  general  practitioner  and 
become  a  specialist.  If  he  take  only  one  description  of 
tree  and  make  an  earnest  studv  of  it  in  all  its  varied  forms 
and  uses,  he  will  fin'd  plenty  of  work  to  do.  How  such  a 
subject  can  be  well  and  thoroughly  done  is  indicated  in  a 
very  interesting  volume  which  was  published  but  recently, 
entitled  “  The  Yew  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,” 
by  Dr.  John  Lowe.  The  volume  exhibits  extraordinary 
care  in  its  compilation,  it  contains  much  interesting  matter, 
and  it  is  illustrated  by  very  good  photographs  of  some  of 
the  more  famous  yew  trees  in  the  country.  The  frontis¬ 
piece  shows  the  well-known  yew  in  Patterdale  Churchyard,- 
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at  the  foot  of  Ullswater,  where  the  tree  is  remarkable  for 
its  great  antiquity,  and  the  church  by  its  side  for  its  new¬ 
ness.  Yews  are  mostly  found  in  our  churchyards,  and  the 
illustrations  in  Mr.  Lowe’s  book  show  several  of  these.  We 
were  sorry  not  to  find  Gilbert  White  s  Yew  at  Selborne 
pictured  here,  for  we  have  a  kind  of  personal  inteiest  in 
that  tree.  A  few  years  back  we  visited  the  home  of  the 
famous  naturalist,  of  course  with  a  copy  of  his  volume 
beneath  our  arm.  This  yew  in  the  churchyard  is  described 
by  him,  and  he  gives  its  circumference.  We  thought  that 
it  would  be  interesting  to  measure  the  trunk  in  order  to 
see  what  it  had  gained  in  the  century  and  a  half  which  had 
elapsed  since  “  White’s  Selborne  ”  was  written.  As  far  as 
we  can  remember,  the  increase  in  circumference  was  at  the 
rate  of  one  foot  per  hundred  years.  We  see  by  Dr.  Lowe  s 
book  that  this  agrees  with  the  rate  of  growth  of  another 
yew  tree  which  he  measured.  The  yew  tree  should  be 
treasured  by  Englishmen,  for  it  furnished  the  wood  for  the 
bows  which  first  gave  Britain  her  pre-eminence  m  battle. 

“  What  of  the  bow? 

The  bow  was  made  in  England 
Of  true  wood,  of  yew  wood, 

The  wood  of  English  bows 

So  men  who  are  free 

Love  the  old  yew  tree 

And  the  land  where  the  yew  tree  grows. 

A.  Conan  Doyle. 

*  *  * 

Ventilation.  The  new  ventilating  apparatus  at  the 
London  Camera  Club,  which  is  warranted  to  clear  the 
room  of  tobacco  smoke  and  other  impurities  in  the 
short  space  of  a  few  minutes,  may  serve  to  remind 
us  all  that  the  club  room  is  by  no  means  the  only  one 
which  requires  such  attention.  Photographers  are  far  too 
prone  to  forget  that  good  ventilation  is  a  necessary  pro¬ 
vision,  especially  in  the  dark  room,  which  is  often  of  small 
area,  and  has  been  so  carefully  screened  against  access 
of  light,  that  the  ingress  of  fresh  air  and  the  egress 
of  foul  air  have  at  the  same  time  been  most  efficiently 
stopped.  There  are  many  persons  who  seem  to  regard 
fresh  air  as  a  positive  poison,  if  we  may  judge  of  the 
dreaxi  they  have  of  opening  a  window  in  a  railway  carriage 
or  other  public  vehicle.  They  regard  the  least  movement 
in  the  air  as  a  dangerous  draught,  and  speak  vaguely  ol 
“  the  night  air  ”  as  some  ferocious  monster  that  is  on  the 
look  out  to  devour  them.  Want  of  .the  most  rudimentary 
knowledge  concerning  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  quickly  fouled  by  exhalations 
from  human  beings  is  of  course  at  the  bottom  of  this  fear 
of  fresh  air,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  remark  that  in  these 
days  of  compulsory  education  such  crass  ignorance  should 
exist.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  breath  from  a 
man’s  lungs  is  not  a  visible  thing  like  the  tobacco  smoke 
which  he  puffs  from  his  cheeks.  .Half  a  dozen  pipes  and 
cigars  in  a  closed  railway  carriage  will  make,  the  air 
unendurable  in  ten  minutes.  But  when  we  consider  that 
for  every  puff  of  smoke  a  man  emits  from  his  lips,  four 
or  five  charges  of  air,  more  or  less  foul,  are. ejected  from 
his  lungs,  we  shall  begin  to  see  that  ventilation  is  a.  most 
important  aid  to  health.  In  a  standard  work  on  physiology 
we  find  it  stated  that  “  an  ordinary  gas  light  gives  off 
nearly  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  ten  people,  but  the  air, 
although  spoiled  to  some  extent — is  not  nearly  so  much 
spoiled  by  one  gas  burner  as  by  ten  people.’.’  In  the 
Factory  Act  of  1898  it  was  laid  down  that  m  certain 
workshops  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  should  not 
exceed  nine  vblumes  to  every  ten  thousand  volumes  of 
air.  A  test  recently  taken  in  the  top  end  of  a  crowded 
car  on  the  Tube  railway  gave  27^  volumes  of  carbonic  acid 


to  10,000  volumes  of  air.  But  it  is  n«*t  tin 
acid,  per  se,  which  does  the  harm,  otherwise  the  woiL 
in  places  where  mineral  waters  are  bottled  would  s  .j 
grievously,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  th<*\ 
is  the  poisonous  products  from  the  lungs  which 
the  carbonic  acid  which  bring  the  mischief,  und  u 
tunately  there  is  no  means  of  estimating  the  anioui  ; 
these,  except  by  the  unpleasant  odour,  and  the  opp 
stifling  feeling  which  they  bring  with  them.  In  j 
graphic  factories  good  ventilation  is  needed  on  ac< 
of  the  things  manufactured,  it  is  in  the  small  dark  r 
of  the  fraternity  at  large  that  fresh  air  is  needful  oi  * 
score  of  health. 

*  *  -  * 

An  Inverted  A  new  form  of  lamp  may  soon  be  a 

Gas-mantle.  in  action  in  the  window  of  M(  i 

Hulett  and  Co.,  of  Holborn,  and  it  occurred  to  us  i  a 
examining  it  that  it  was  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  p  > 
graphers,  and  especially  for  those  who  are  much  eng  d 
in  bromide  paper  working.  It  consists  of  a  small  I 
shaped  mantle  of  the  Welsbach  kind,  which  fits  on  a 
bayonet  joint  to  an  inverted  cone,  the  entire  arrange  t 
being  covered  by  a  pear-shaped  globe  about  3£ii  j 
diameter,  with  an  opening  below.  This  lamp  is  mat  a 
two  sizes,  the  smaller  of  which,  with  a  mantle  8 1 
the  size  of  a  big  walnut,  gives  a  light  of  50-candle  p  r 
with  a  consumption  of  only  one  cubic  foot  of  gas  per  I 
The  larger  size  economises  three  times  that  amoui  ; 
gas,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  illuminating  p<  \ 
The  lamp  can  readily  be  attached  to  any  ordinary , 
fitting  and,  like  an  electric  glow  lamp  when  hung  oi- 
wards,  it  projects  its  rays  without  any  intervening  sha< 
We  believe  that  owing  to  the  denser  construction  o  e 
mantles,  and  the  way  that  they  are  attached  to  e 
burner,  that  they  are  bound  to  have  a  longer  life  i 
the  ordinary  kind  of  mantle,  which  is  supported  (U 
central  stem.  And  this  should  be  so,  seeing  that  the  ( 
double  the  price  of  the  others.  We  have  said  that  s 
new  form  of  lamp  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  bro  t 
paper  workers,  and  of  course  it  is  understood  tha  l| 
powerful  light  would  be  filtered  through  a  sui  i 
coloured  screen.  Its  special  value  for  this  class  of  i 
is  that  the  illumination  is  brilliant,  and  that  the  f 
is  thrown  down  from  above  on  to  the  worker  s  table  i 
is,  in  our  opinion,  a  mistake  for  this  kind  of  deveh  8 
to  be  done,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  with  the  source  of  4 
in  front  of  the  operator’s  eyes.  Better  work  woul ; 
turned  out,  with  much  comfort  to  the  hands  employ  ii 
the  light  came  from  the  top,  as  we  suggest.  It  is  prr  8 
that  a  battery  of  these  inverted  mantles,  placed  at  si  ■■ 
distances  apart,  might  do  well  for  night  portraiture  l 
of  this  application  of  the  new  lamps  it  is  perhaj.  19 
early  to  speak  at  present. 

*  *  * 


Formosulphite.  In  1896  MM.  Lumiere  and  Sey  1: 
pointed  out  the  possibility  of  using  the  aldehydes  i 
ketones  in  the  presence  of  sodium  sulphite,  as  subst 
for  the  alkalies  in  developing,  and  only  the  acetone 
and  hydroquinone-formaline  developers  have  been  pi 1 
ally  adopted,  and  these  to  a  somewhat  limited  e:j» 
Most  of  the  other  aldehydes  and  ketones  have  certah® 
advantages  which  have  precluded  their  general  use  ® 
instance,  both  acetone  and  formaline  are  extremely  vo.  j 
and  the  latter  unless  Schering’s  formaldehyde  be  us » 
very  likely  to  be  contaminated  with  impurities,  anof 
particular  preparation  is  dear,  though  unless  large  q< 
ties  are  used  this  need  hardly  be  taken  into  consider  ’ 
To  get  over  these  difficulties  the  above  investigators 
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west  the  use  of  trioxymethylene  or  para-formaldehyde, 
ch  has  the  chemical  formula  (C'Hh)>,  and  is  a  polymeric 
ipound  of  formaldehyde  CEGO.  Para-formaldehyde  is 
hite  crystalline  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
ordinary  temperatures  gives  off  formaline,  and  is  fre- 
ntly  used  because  of  this  property  in  medical 
surgical  practice  ;  though  slightly  soluble  in  water,  it 
ar  more  soluble  in  solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  and  it 
o  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  para-formaldehyde  and  100 
ts  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphite  that  MM.  Lumiere  and 
ewetz  have  given  the  name  of  formosulphite.  The 
metical  explanation  of  the  use  of  this  compound  is,  for 
ance,  in  the  case  of  paraphenylendiamine,  that  the  first 
;es  of  hydrobromic  acid  liberated  in  development  are 
u-bed  with  the  formation  of  hydrobromate  of  para- 
nylencliamine,  and  this  is  in  turn  decomposed  by  the 
)hite  of  soda  and  the  reducing  agent  again  set  free,  and 
um  bisulphite  is  formed,  and  this  is  absorbed  by  tri- 
methylene  with  the  formation  of  a  bisulphite  compound 
he  formula  3HCHO  3NaHSCL,  or  3HCHO  +  2Na 
3a ;  on  the  basis  of  this  explanation  very  small  quanti- 
of  formosulphite  are  required,  in  fact  only  one- 
dredth  of  the  normal  quantity  of  alkaline  carbonate. 

•  typical  formulae  with  this  new  agent  are  :  — 

Pyrogallol  .  1  parts. 

Formosulphite  .  9  „ 

Water  .  100  „ 

And — ■ 

Metol  .  0.5  „ 

Hydroquinone  .  1.0  ,, 

Formosulphite  .  8  ,, 

Water  .  100 

of  the  advantages  of  this  new  compound  is  that  it 
ens  the  gelatine,  and  thus  would  be  of  use  in  hot 
tries. 

*  *  * 

iriosulphitc  Having  regard  to  the  hardening  action 
hie  Com-  on  gelatine,  MM.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz 
also  tried  the  new  compound  in  the  com¬ 
il  toning  and  fixing  bath,  in  place  of  alum,  and  found 
.  it  was  advantageous  to  use  equal  weights  of  trioxy- 
iylene  and  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  sodium  sulphite 
40  parts  of  salt,  and  of  the  complete  mixture  only 
er  cent,  was  required  in  the  combined  bath,  and  that 
)  Is  of  the  salt  formosulphite  produced  the  same  effect 
)  to  30  parts  of  alum.  One  of  the  great  advantages 
1 3  mixture  is  obviously  that,  being  alkaline,  it  produces 
scomposition  of  the  hypo,  and  there  is  therefore  con- 

•  ably  less  chance  of  sulphuration  of  prints,  and  the 
i  g  baths  do  not  require  boiling,  as  is  the  case  when 

is  used. 

*  *  * 

htype.  Further  details  have  now  been  published 

t  this  new  process,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  our 
i  for  the  16th  ult.,  and  though  the  results  so  far  at- 
ni  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
}3e  a  great  future  before  it,  and  that  it  may  completely 
(itionise  certain  of  our  every-day  processes.  At 
ifnt  the  defect  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  “  irradiation  ” 

3',  if  we  may  so  call  it,  that  is,  a  dark  isolated  patch  or 
s  nay  be  surrounded  by  a  species  of  halation,  and  of 
ne  a  white  line  may  be  narrowed  by  a  creeping  in  of  the 
r  ending  dark  masses.  Another  drawback  is  the  price 
1 3  hydrogen  peroxide,  for  this  must  be  an  ethereal  solu- 
i'f  30  per  cent.  Still,  if  there  was  any  great  demand 
r  would  probably  be  a  reduction  in  price,  as  the  manu¬ 
re  of  crystallisable  hydrogen  peroxide,  which  we  noted 
n  short  time  ago,  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  The 
a  tic  action  may  be  used,  according  to  the  Photo-  \ 


grnphische  ChroniJc,  not  only  for  the  production  of  direct 
silver  images,  but  also  for  what  we  may  call  commercial 
reproduction  processes ;  for  the  liberated  nascent  oxygen 
will  reduce  a  manganic  salt  to  the  manganous  state,  and 
give  a  brown  image,  such  as  is  so  often  used  for  plans,  and 
will  convert  a  ferrous  salt,  ammonio-sulphate  of  iron  for 
instance,  into  the  ferric  state,  and  this  can  be  developed 
with  gallic  acid,  as  in  the  well-known  ferrogallic  process. 
Another  application  of  this  last  re-action  is  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  pigment  prints,  as  if  the  nascent  oxygen  be  brought 
into  contact  with  a  gum  tissue,  that  is,  paper  prepared  for 
the  gum-bichromate  process,  before  sensitising  with  bi¬ 
chromate,  the  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  colloid  film,  and 
this  when  floated  with  a  ferrous  solution  is  rendered  locally 
insoluble  by  the  conversion  of  the  ferrous  to  the  ferric 
state,  and  the  print  can  be  developed  with  warm  water  or 
the  sawdust  mixture.  Gelatine  is  of  course  affected  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  manner,  so  that  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
possibility  of  the  application  of  this  process  to  ordinary 
carbon  work ;  and  it  is  obvious,  too,  that  all  processes  which 
depend  upon  the  insolubility  of  gelatine,  such  as  collotype, 

half-tone  block  making,  etc.,  may  be  thus  simplified. 

*  *  ^  * 

Carey  Lea's  The  interesting  and  unique  coloured 
Photo  Salts.  soluble  silver  salts  obtained  many  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea  appeared  to  contain  the  germs 
of  a  process  in  natural  colours,  though  his  experiments  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  taken  up  in  that  curection  by  any 
other  experimenters  ;at  anyrate  there  is  no  published  record 
of  any  work  done  with  them.  Quite  recently  colloidal  solutions 
of  silver  and  gold  approaching  Carey  Lea’s  in  form,  but 
produced  by  other  means,  have  been  made  by  Continental 
chemists.  Herr  Franz  Kuspert  obtained  a  colloidal  solu¬ 
tion  of  silver  by  dissolving  in  water  the  jelly  produced 
upon  adding  formaldehyde,  known  in  solution  to  photo¬ 
graphers  as  formaline,  to  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and 
then  concentrating  the  solution  in  the  water  bath.  Under 
certain  conditions  a  carmine  red  coloured  solution  was 
obtained.  If  gold  chloride  was  substituted  for  the  silver 
nitrate,  and  the  liquid  brought  to  a  temperature  of 
lOOdeg.,  a  deep  red  solution  of  colloidal  gold  was  formed. 
Then  a  pseudo-solution  of  gold  was  obtained  by  another 
process  by  Herr  A.  Gutbier.  He  treated  a  dilute  solution 
of  chloride  of  gold  with  hydrazine  hydrate.  When  the 
reduction  is  made  in  the  cold  with  hydroxylamine  hydro¬ 
chloride,  a  blue  hydrosol  is  formed ;  but  if  so  dilute  that 
no  reduction  takes  place,  then,  upon  warming,  a  red  hydro¬ 
sol  results.  Similarly  with  silver  nitrate  the  hydrazine 
hydrate  gives  colloidal  silver  solutions,  olive  green,  or 
light  green,  according  to  dilution,  that  can  be  concentrated 
by  boiling  without  deposition.  Platinum  and  palladium 
solutions  were  obtained  in  like  manner,  as  also  mercury 

solutions  ;  but  the  latter  was  unstable. 

*  *  * 

Orienting  Some  remarkable  experiments  in  this 

Action  of  direction  upon  the  action  of  sunlight  up- 

Light  on  on  various  volatile  bodies,  benzoic  acid. 

Light-produced  iodine,  camphor,  and  naphthalene,  have 
Sublimates.  been  made  and  described  by  Herr  P. 
W.  Haikow.  They  seem  to  reveal  a  hitherto  undescribed 
property  of  light,  whose  investigation  may  lead  to  further 
discovery.  He  placed  these  substances  in  closed  desicca¬ 
tors,  and  exposed  them  to  sunlight  on  one  side  only. 
Sublimation  took  place  rapidly ;  but  the  substance  was 
deposited  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  upon  the 
side  furthest  from  the  sun,  presumably  the  cooler  side, 
but  upon  the  illuminated  side  only.  Thus  it  was  found 
that  a  gram  of  iodine  placed  upon  the  bottom  of  a  desic¬ 
cator  was,  in  a  few  days,  completely  transferred  to  the 
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upper  half  of  the  desiccator,  and  deposited  only  on 
the  illuminated  side.  Then,  on  turning  the  desiccator 
round,  so  that  the  other  side  was  illuminated,  it  was 
found,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  camphor,  that  the 
sublimate  passed  over  to  the  sunny  side  again.  It  is 
possible  that  a  simple  application  of  well-known  physical 
laws  might  account  for  these  phenomena,  though  they 
rather  appear  to  be  due  to  a  cause  at  present  obscure. 
We  may  say  that  we  have  noticed,  as  may  anyone  who 
will  take  the  trouble,  a  very  similar  phenomenon  in  which 
ordinary  daylight,  not  sunlight,  produces  analogous  effects. 
In  a  chemist’s  shop  where  camphor  is  kept  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  on  his  front  shelves  it  will  often  be  found  that  the 
front  of  the  bottle  is  coated  with  camphor  sublimed  and 
deposited  there,  while  the  back  of  the  bottle  is  clear. 
We  have  observed  a  similar  deposit  upon  other  bottles 
containing  non-volatile  powders,  though  at  the  moment 
of  writing  we  cannot  recall  their  names ;  we  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  calomel  was  an  instance. 

*  *  * 

Analysis  of  Herr  R.  Schwartz,  in  the  “  Chemiker 

Alkaline  Zeitung,”  describes  a  method  of 

Sulphites.  estimating  the  relative  quantities  of  sul¬ 

phite,  sulphate,  and  free  alkali  in  a  solution  of  an  alkaline 
sulphite,  which,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  in  a 
solution  of  soda  sulphite  a  portion  of  the  salt  becomes 
converted  into  sulphate  should  be  useful,  as  a  stock  solu¬ 
tion  of  that  salt  is  now  a  common  photographic  requisite. 
He  estimates  the  combined  sulphurous  acid  by  titrating 
with  decinormal  iodine  solution,  each  c.c.  of  which  repre¬ 
sents  0.0031  gram  of  sodium  oxide.  After  destroying  th. 
blue  colour  by  careful  addition  of  hypo  solution,  the 
free  alkali  is  treated  by  one-fifth  normal  sulphuric  acid, 
each  c.c.  of  which  0.0062  gram  of  sodium  oxide.  The 
total  amount  of  the  latter  may  be  found  by  evaporating 
a  portion  of  the  liquid  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
weighing  the  residual  sodium  sulphate.  From  these  data 
the  sodium  existing  as  sodium  sulphite,  sulphate,  and 
uncombined  may  be  calculated. 

*  *  * 

Molten  The  “  English  Mechanic  ”  quotes  from 

Wood,  an  American  paper  a  description  of  a 

new  invention  which  should,  if  it  prove  well  founded, 
be  remarkably  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic 
goods.  The  molten  wood  is  said  to  be  produced  as 
follows: — “By  means  of  dry  distillation  and  higher  pres¬ 
sure  the  escape  of  developing  gases  is  prevented,  thereby 
reducing  the  wood  to  a  molten  condition.  After  cooling- 
off  the  mass  assumes  the  character  of  coal,  yet  without 
showing  a  trace  of  the  organic  structure  of  that  mineral. 
This  new  body  is  hard,  and  can  be  shaped  and  polished 
at  will,  and  is  impervious  to  water  and  acids.”  The 
journal  in  question  adds,  “If  this  be  true  we  may  yet 
have  cast  mahogany  drawing-room  suites !  Which 
Heaven  forbid !  ”  This  method  of  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  rather  suggests  the  idea  that  the  editor  classes  it 
with  some  other  remarkable  Transatlantic  inventions, 
though,  a  priori,  there  seems  nothing  impossible  in  the 
process,  and  if  cast  mahogany  drawing-room  suites  may 
be  relegated  to  the  realms  of  jokes,  a  cast  wood  developing 
tray  should  be  a  useful  possibility. 

- ♦ - 

Mr.  E.  Rammell,  of  Sittingboume,  writes  that  his  district  is  being 
invaded  by  men  and  women  canvassers  for  the  so-called  “  free  enlarge¬ 
ment  ”  scheme.  He  has  inserted  a  caution  in  the  local  press,,  and 
suggests  that  a  similar  course  should  be  pursued  by  professional 
photographers,  wherever  the  free  portrait  scheme  makes  its  appearance. 


THE  ALBUMEN  PROCESS  AMI  E  N  T  AND  MODER 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  excellent  stereoscoj 
slides,  by  the  albumen  process,  produced  by  Fern. 
Soulier,  and  one  or  two  other  French  In  uses,  1 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  are  fully  aware  that  they  i 
not  yet  surpassed  by  those  made  by  more  modern  lm 
There  is  a  quality  about  albumen  transparencies,  whet! 
for  the  stereoscope  or  for  the  lantern,  that  is  not  equall 
by  any  other  process.  There  are,  however,  some  gelati 
plates  now  on  the  market  that  yield  results  that  r 
albumen  very  closely  indeed.  The  albumen  process 
not  yet  dead,  as  some  seem  to  surmise,  for  large  numb, 
of  slides  are  still  being  produced  by  it  in  Paris  by  i 
successors  of  Ferrier  and  Co.  They  are  also  being  p 
duced  here  in  London  by  one  or  two  who  work  the  proc< 
commercially. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  “  Photographische  \ 
teilungen  ”  a  revival  of  the  albumen  process  is  advocat 
and  formulae  and  working  details  are  given.  It  is  s 
prising  to  note,  however,  that  our  contemporary  has  gi\ 
the  most  primitive  and  difficult  method  of  working  i 
process,  instead  of  the  more  modern  one — that  emplo\ 
by  those  who  still  work  it  commercially.  For  exam; 
we  are  told  to  beat  the  albumen  up  to  a  froth  and  all 
it  to  stand  to  clear,  and  then  iodise  it.  That  is  . 
the  way  the  albumen  is  usually  prepared  nowadays.  ] 
present  way,  which,  by  the  way,  was  at  one  time  trea 
as  a  secret,  was  first,  we  believe,  published  by  the  1 
Mr.  William  Acland  (some  eighteen  years  ago),  who  \ 
one  of  the  most  successful  workers  of  the  albumen  t 
the  collodio-albumen  (Taupenot)  processes  in  this  count 
The  method  is  this.  Instead  of  whisking  the  albun 
up  to  a  froth  and  then  allowing  it  to  subside,  a  lii 
diluted  acetic  acid  is  added  to  it,  with  gentle  stirri 
frothing  being  carefully  avoided.  After  standing  for  a 
hours  a  curdy  layer  separates  and  floats  on  the  top.  I 
is  removed,  and  the  albumen  is  then  so  limpid  that  it 
be  filtered  through  sponge  or  thin  filtering  pa[ 
Next  some  liquid  ammonia  is  added  which,  to  an  exte 
restores  its  viscosity.  It  is  then  iodised. 

In  the  article  in  the  “  Mitteilungen  ”  we  are  instru. 
to  apply  the  albumen  direct  to  the  cleaned  glass  and  al 
it  to  dry  in  a  horizontal  position.  This  was  the  origi 
method  of  working,  and  it  was  essential  that  the  plate 
absolutely  level,  and  that  it  remained  so  until  it 
perfectly  dry,  otherwise  the  coating  would  be  unequa 
thickness,  and  consequently  useless.  Drying  boxes, 
levelling  screws,  had  to  be  employed  when  this  metho 
coating  the  plates  was  followed.  One  of  the  g re 
difficulties  in  this  way  of  working  was  the  avoidanc 
dust,  as  a  particle  of  that  on  the  film  would  produ 
spot  in  the  picture,  and  the  moist  albumen  seeme 
have  the  greatest  greediness  for  dust.  An  old  worke 
the  process  once  told  us  that  it  almost  seemed  tha 
there  was  but  a  single  particle  of  dust  in  the  room  it  wo 
somehow  or  other,  find  its  way  on  to  the  plate. 

In  the  modern  method  of  working  these  difficulties 
avoided.  Instead  of  applying  the  albumen  direct  to 
glass,  the  plate  is  first  coated  with  a  substratum  of 
iodised  collodion  of  a  porous  character,  and  then  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  ether  and  alcohol.  The  iodised  alc<j 
is  then  flowed  over  it  two  or  three  times,  and  then  res 
up  and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  or  the  plate  maj 
quickly  dried  up  by  heat.  In  this  way  an  even  coa 
is  obtained  and  injury  caused  by  dust  is  avoided,  fo 
is  a  curious  fact  that  if  a  particle  of  dust  settles  on 
albumen,  it,  as  it  dries,  forces  it  through  into  the  collod 
where  it  remains  harmless.  This  method  of  working 
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amen  process  is  often  confounded  by  modern  writers 
h  the  collodio-albumen  process  of  Taupenot;  but 
two  processes  are  different.  In  the  former  the  collo- 
n  takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  image ;  it  is 
ply  an  inert  substratum  for  the  albumen.  In  the 
er  the  collodionised  plate  is  sensitised  in  a  silver  bath 
if  it  were  at  once  to  be  exposed  wet  in  the  camera, 
is  then  washed  to  remove  the  haloid  salts  and  after- 
■ds  coated  with  the  iodised  albumen,  dried,  and  again 
sitised.  In  this  process  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plate 
sensitised  twice,  whereas  in  the  albumen  process  it 
mly  sensitised  once.  The  formula  for  the  silver  bath 
3n  by  our  contemporary  is  practically  the  same  as 
always  been  employed.  But  for  the  developer  the 
and  obsolete  gallic  acid  one  is  given,  with  the  addition  of 
tate  of  calcium.  Why  this  addition  is  made  we  are 
ware.  Gallic  acid  is  a  very  slow  developer,  and  is 
used  by  modern  workers.  What  is  used  now  is  an 

lified  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  with  a  few  drops 
i  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  added.  Usuallv  it  is 
•loyed  warm — at  a  temperature  of  about  120dg.  F. 
ven  higher. 

The  chief  charm  of  an  albumen  picture 
lue  to  the  depth,  yet  transparency,  of  the  shadows, 
lough  they  may  seem  very  strong  they  are  really 
sparent,  and  printed  matter  can  generally  be  read 
ugh  them.  The  image,  when  toned,  appears  to  more 
mble  a  stain,  or  dye,  than  an  actual  deposit  of  silver, 
should  much  like  to  see  the1  albumen  process  taken 
by  amateurs  and  others  now  that  the  lantern  is  so 
h  to  the  fore;  but  we  fear  that  the  trouble  involved 
:s  working  will  act  as  a  deterrent,  seeing  that  gelatine 
3S  that  yield  excellent  results  are  to  be  purchased 
y  for  exposure.  Moreover,  there  is  quite  as  much 
3arn  in  working  the  albumen  process  as  there  is  in 
dng  the  wet  collodion  process,  and  greater  difficulties 
ie  encountered,  particularly  if  the  old  method,  as 
ribed  in  the  “  Photographische  Mitteilungen,”  be 
ted. 


.  T.  Stokoe,  of  Clare,  Suffolk,  writes: — “Enclosed  I  send  a 
of  a  very  fine  specimen  of  water  crystallisation.  Each  pane  of 
was  28in.  high,  so  that  the  scale  is  1  to  7.  I  was  so  struck  with 
t  I  felt  I  must  have  a  try  to  secure  a  negative.” 

>se  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  three-colour  work 
e  pleased  to  hear  that  Hubl’s  masterly  treatise  on  this  subject 
ng  translated  into  English  and  will  shortly  be  published.  The 
is  being  undertaken  by  one  who  is  not  onlv  an  expert  at 
rocess,  but  who  also  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  both  German 
mglisli.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  has  translated  portions  of  this  book, 
have  been  published  in  these  pages,  but  the  complete  treatise 
it  yet  been  available  in  this  language. 

m  Oil  Colours.— Some  time  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  called 
icn  to  the  fact  that  M.  Raffaelli  had  invented  oil  colours  that 
be  used  in  the  solid  form,  in  the  same  manner  as  crayons,  or 
i.  There  is  now  open,  at  the  Holland  Gallery,  Grafton  Street 
i  exhibition  of  paintings  executed  by  different  artists  with  these 
colours.”  Those  interested  in  the  subject  new  have  the 
unity  of  seeing  what  can  be  accomplished  with  these  colours 
ists  whose  names  are  well  known  in  art  circles.  Some  critics 
the  opinion  that  in  these  pictures  some  of  the  artists  do  not 
t  tben'  best>  but  whether  that  is  due  to  the  new  medium,  or  to 
!it,  they  seem  undecided.  One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that 
iew  colours  should  be  a  great  convenience  to  painters;  but  the 
I  n  arises  as  to  whether  the  pictures  produced  with  them  will 
'to.  be  as  durable  as  those  painted  with  the  usual  oil  colours, 
an  only  be  decided  by  the  test  of  time.  We  have  works  by 
masters  that  are  centuries  old,  and  yet  as  good  as  when  they 
artists  easel.  Will  that  be  the  case  with  those  painted  with 
'  r  colours  ?  If  not,  their  utility  is  largely  discounted. 


ON  SKEW  REFRACTION  THROUGH  A  LENS,  AND  ON 
THE  HOLLOW  PENCIL  GIVEN  EY  AN  ANNULUS  OF 
A  VERY  OBLIQUELY-PLACED  LENS. 

[Abstract  of  a  Communication  to  the  Royal  society.] 

The  investigation  hero  described  wac  undertaken  witii  the  view 
of  finding  an  explanation  of  the  curious  curves  obtained  by 
receiving  on  a  screen,  at  certain  distances,  the  hollow  pencil 
which  emerges  from  an  annulus  of  a  lens  placed  at  a  large 
obliquity  (such  as  20  deg.  or  45  deg.)  to  the  incident  beam. 

The  first  requisite  is  a  process  for  calculating  the  direction 
cosines  of  a  ray  after  refraction  at  a  given  surface,  when  those 
of  the  incident  ray  and  of  the  normal  are  given,  along  with 
the  relative  index  of  refraction  ;  and  the  leading  feature  of  the 
process  here  described  is  the  preliminary  calculation  of  the 
direction  cosines  of  the  tangent  to  the  refracting  surface  in  the 
plane  of  refraction.  The  refracted  ray  (or  unit  length  of  it)  is 
projected  on  this  tangent  and  on  the  normal ;  and  these  two 
projections  are  themselves  projected  on  the  axes  of  co-ordinates, 
and  added.  This  process  differs  in  toto  from  that  devised  by 
Seidel  and  employed  by  Steinheil. 

A  simple  case  is  chosen  for  testing  the  working  of  the  process  ; 
the  case  of  a  narrow  and  thin  annulus  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  with 
a  parallel  pencil  incident  at  45  deg.  on  its  plane  face,  the  index 
being  1.5.  The  annulus  is  supposed  to  be  graduated,  the  division 
0  deg.  being  at  the  point  furthest  from  the  source,  and  the 
graduations  being  from  0  cleg,  to  180  deg.  in  each  direction. 
The  plane  containing  the  axis  of  the  lens  and  the  axis  of  the 
incident  pencil  is  called  the  principal  plane,  and  passes  through 
the  points  C  deg.  and  180  deg. 

Twelve  points,  30  cleg,  apart,  starting  from  0  deg.,  are  taken 
on  the  annulus,  as  points  of  incidence  ;  and  the  direction  cosines 
of  the  corresponding  emergent  rays  are  calculated  to  three  or 
four  places  of  decimals.  In  this  investigation  the  axis  of  the 
lens  is  taken  as  axis  of  z,  the  axes  of  x  and  y  being  in  the  plane 
of  the  annulus,  the  latter  in,  and  the  former  perpendicular  to, 
the  principal  plane1.  The  equations  of  the  twelve  emergent  rays, 
thus  found,  enable  us  to>  plot  twelve  points  in  the  section  of  the 
hollow  pencil  made  by  a  plane  at  any  distance  z,  and  through 
these  a  curve  can  be  drawn  by  hand. 

These  sections  are,  however,  inclined  at  about  45  deg.  to 
the  emergent  rays,  and  are  about  midway  between  the  axes  of 
y  and  z.  New  axes  (of  t\  and  £  )  are  therefore  employed,  inclined 
at  45  deg.  to  the  axes  of  y  and  z  (the  axis  of  x  being  still  re¬ 
tained).  The  direction  cosines  and  equations  of  the  rays  relative 
to  these  new  axes  are  found  by  transformation  of  co-ordinates; 
and  a  number  of  sections  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  £  (the 
direction  of  the  incident  rays)  are  thus  computed  and  drawn, 
together  with  a  “  direction  curve,”  which  is  a  section  of  a  cone 
whose  generators  are  parallel  to  the  emergent  rays. 

Harmonic  reduction  is  then  applied  to  the  direction  cosines  ; 
and  harmonic  expressions  containing  either  two  sines  (without 
cosines),  or  two  cosines  (without  sines),  are  found  to  give  a 
remarkably  close  representation  of  the  facts. 

The  direct  results  for  the  twelve  selected  rays  suffice  to  show 
that  the  largest  deviation  is  at  the  point  180  deg.,  that  there  is 
a  subordinate  maximum  at  0  deg.,  and  a  minimum  somewhere 
between  90  deg.  and  60  deg.  Also  that  the  deviation  at  90  deg. 
is  not  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  principal  plane ;  and  that 
the  largest  component  deviation  perpendicular  to  this  plane 
occurs  somewhere  between  90  deg.  and  120  deg.  The  harmonic 
formulae  show  that  this  largest  component  deviation  occurs  at 
95  deg.  46',  that  exact  perpendicularity  occurs  at  88  deg.  51', 
and  that  the  position  of  least  total  deviation  is  about  71  deg. 

The  secondary  focal  line  can  be  traced  in  a  satisfactory  way 
from  the  direct  results,  including  two  fresh  investigations  for 
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points  at  a  small  distance  (ultimately  vanishing)  from  0  deg. 
and  180  deg.  It  is  made  up  jf  the  meeting-points  of  rays  sym¬ 
metrically  situated  with  respect  to  the  principal  plane  ;  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  of  the  intersections  of  the  rays 
of  the  pencil  with  the  principal  plane.  It  is  found  to  be  an 
almost  absolutely  straight  line,  cutting  the  axis  of  C  at  an 
angle  whose  tangent  is  -0.303  ;  the  di  tances  of  its  ends  from 
the  plane  of  x,  y  (expressed  in  radii  of  the  annulus)  being  13.59 
and  18.42,  the  ray  at  180  deg.  passing  through  its  near,  and  that 
from  0  deg.  through  its  remote,  end. 

Supposing,  for  convenience  of  description,  that  the  principal 
plane  is  vertical,  and  the  incident  beam  horizontal,  comparison 
of  a  distant  section  of  the  rays  with  their  starting-points  shows 
that  the  section,  regarded  as  an  image  of  the  annulus,  is  an 
inverted  image — inverted  both  up  and  down,  and  left  and  right. 
The  left  and  right  crossings  occur  at  the  secondary  line  ;  and 
the  up  and  down  crossings  at  the  primary  line.  The  nearest 
crossing  is  that  of  the  ray  from  180  deg.  with  the  ray  from 
0  deg.,  which  occurs  at  the  distance  £  =  7.72,  and  is,  of  course, 
in  the  principal  plane.  The  other  up  and  down  crossings  are 
symmetrically  disposed  with  respect  to  the  principal  plane  ;  but 
there  is  no  relation  of  symmetry  between  two  rays  which  cross 
each  other.  The  sections  show  that  the  ray  from  30  deg.  is 
very  far  indeed  from  crossing  the  ray  from  150  deg.  Wherever  a 
section  cuts  a  focal  line,  there  is  a  double  point  in  the  section  ; 
and  beyond  this  double  point  there  is  a  loop,  which  gets  smaller 
in  approaching  the  end  of  the  line  and  changes  into  a  cusp  at 
the  very  end. 

<p  denoting  the  angular  distance  of  the  starting-point  on  the 
annulus  from  0  deg.,  the  conditions  dx^d  tp  =  0,  dyld  <£  —  0, 
taken  altogether  imply  a  stationary  point  in  the  section  ;  and 
it  is  first  proved  that  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  at  the  ends  of 
the  secondary  line  (at  which  there  are  cusps  in  the  section  ). 
These  conditions  are  then  employed  for  .finding  the  value  of  <p 
for  the  ray  which  passes  through  one  of  the  cusps  of  the  primary 
line,  and  the  value  of  z  at  the  cusp.  It  is  thus  found  that  <p 
is  a  few  minutes  less  than  79  deg.,  and  that  £  (found  by  trans¬ 
formation  of  co-ordinates)  is  8.51.  Three  pairs  of  double  points 
(in  the  sections),  between  the  ends  of  the  primary  line  and  the 
point  where  it  cuts  the  principal  plane,  are  graphically  deter¬ 
mined  ;  and  from  these,  in  conjunction  with  the  nearest  point 
(at  £  =  7.72),  and  the  two  furthest  points  at  £  =  8.51),  the 
three  projections  of  the  line  are  plotted.  It  is  found  to  be 
approximately  a  parabola,  with  its  vertex  turned  towards  the 
lens,  and  its  plane  receding  at  a  downward  slope  of  1  in  20. 
The  length  of  the  chord  joining  its  ends  is  0.956,  and  the  distance 
of  this  chord  from  the  vertex  0.806.  Rays  which  intersect  each 
other  in  the  positive  half  of  this  quasi  parabola  come  from  t'  c 
positive  half  of  the  annulus  ;  and  each  ray  between  0  deg.  a  no 
79  deg.  intersects  some  one  ray  between  18G  deg.  and  79  deg. 

The  wideness  of  the  gap  (from  8.51  to  13.59)  between  the  two 
focal  lines  in  the  case  here  discussed  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
largeness  of  the  obliquity.  Experiments  with  moderate  or  small 
obliquities,  as  well  as  the  calculations  of  Steinheil  and  oc 
Finsterwalder,  show  that  it  is  often  possible  to  take  cross  sec¬ 
tions  cutting  both  lines  simultaneously ;  for  the  curves  of 
sections  obtained  often  exhibit  three  double  points,  one  of  them 
in  the  principal  plane,  and  the  other  two  symmetrically  placed, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  principal  plane.  This  inference  from 
the  curves  is  now  for  the  first  time  indicated. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  previously  noticed  that,  whereas 
the  focal  lines  of  a  small  area  taken  on  a  lens  or  mirror  are 
defined  by  conditions  only  approximately  fulfilled,  the  conditions 
which  define  the  focal  lines  of  an  indefinitely  narrow  annulus 
are  fulfilled  rigorously. 

Professor  J.  D.  Everett,  F.R.S. 


AN  ATD  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  LENSES. 

[Translated  from  Eder's  Jahrbuch  fttr  Photographic  und  Ri-produrihmueihi. 

1002.] 

Various  methods  have  been  in  u  e  for  the  testing  of  photngrup 
lenses  for  many  years  past,  and  each  of  them,  win  n  properly  |>pl n 
gives  useful  results  according  to  nature.  It  .‘■uttiee -  merely 
instance  Steinheil’s  method  of  photographing  two  laths  crossed  at 
angle  of  45  degrees,  besides  other  test  ohj.-et-s,  Moessard’s 
ments  with  the  “  tourniquet,”  H.  Schroeder’s  ”  Modifh  d  Horse,”  und 
\ erv  similar  apparatus  constructed  by  Krauss  and  Co.,  of  Boris.  Th 
methods,  however,  have  the  common  disadvantage  of  nquir.ng  c 
siderable  space  for  their  me,  and  they  do  not  enable  us  to  detenu 
the  errors  which  may  exist  for  images  of  objects  at  a  considerable, 
infinite  distance.  In  addition  to  tins,  the  determination  of  the  er 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  with  the  diminution  of  its  linear  dim 
felons,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  lens, 
aid  in  many  cases  may,  therefore,  be  welcome,  which,  even  ii 
restricted  space,  permits  of  very  exact  measurtmtnt  of  certain  opt 
errors,  although  the  object  may  be  at  a  great  distance,  and  the  len> 
be  tested  of  very  small  size. 

In  fig.  1  let  A  be  the  lens  to  be  tested,  C  another  lens  of  Ion 
focus,  D  the  distance  between  the  principal  points  which  face  t. 
other  for  both  systems,  and  f,  F  their  respective  focul  points  fac 
outwards.  If  the  image  of  an  object  N,  at  distance  B  from  lens  C 
formed  by  these  lenses  at  M,  situate  at  distance  b  from  lens  A,  wh 
it  may  be  seen  on  the  ground  glass,  then  by  reversing  the  process 
image  will  be  formed  at  N  of  an  object  situate  at  M.  Between 
focal  distances  b  and  B,  the  following  well-known  relations  exist  :  — 

I  •  1  =  1 

b  ^  w  f 

2  =  1 
b  +  w~  T' 

w  +  v/  =  D 

By  simple  transformation  of  these,  we  obtain  the  expression  :  — 
b-f_  B-F 
“Tf  D  yB  -  Fj  -  BF 

For  shortness  let 

b  -  f  =  r 
B  -  F  =  R 

We  then  derive  from  expression  1 


f*  +  rf  ”  F2  +  K  (F  —  D) 

r  and  R  are  the  distances  separating  the  points  M  aiffi  N  from 
focal  points  of  the  two  objectives.  If  M  be  near  to  A,  N  will  be  i 
to  C,  r  and  R  will  then  be  small  in  comparison  with  f  and  F,  and 
be  not  unduly  large,  we  may  derive  from  2  the  simple  relationship 

r  _  _  R 
l2  "  F2 

'=-(?)*“ 

From  this  we  deduce  the  proposition  : — If  an  object  situate  nea 
focal  point  of  system  A  be  moved  the  distance  r  along  the  optical  < 
then  the  distance  R,  by  which  the  image  has  been  removed  from 
objective  C,  will  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  quotient  o1 
foci  of  both  lenses. 

For  instance,  if  the  focus  of  A  be  20  cm.,  and  C,  100  cm. 
moving  M  1  mm.,  we  displace  the  image,  at  N,  25  mm. 
magnitude  of  this  displacement  of  the  image  may  be  taken  advai 
of,  for  very  accurately  focussing  an  object  situate  at  M,  at  the 
point  of  A.  For  this  purpose  let  C  be  the  object  glass  o 
astronomical  telescope,  with  cross  wires  and  a  millimetre  scale  engi 
upon  the  draw-tube  carrying  the  eye-piece.  The  distinguishing  f&j1 
of  the  method  of  observation,  which  is  here  put  forward,  lies  in  th<| 
that  an  image  of  a  suitable  object  at  M  is  examined  through  a  tele: 
of  longer  focus,  instead  of  the  older  methods  by  testing  wi 
ground  glass  or  other  mark  brought  into  register  at  M  witl 
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;e  of  an  external  object  formed  by  the  system  A.  For  shortness  I 
call  this  process  the  “  Reverse:  Method  ”  (U). 

vo  different  methods  may  be  used  for  focussing  the  object  M  at 
heal  point  of  A.  We  may  first  focus  C  accurately  for  infinity,  and 
move  the  mark  M  to  such  a  distance  that  its  image  is  seen  quite 
ply,  without  parallax,  in  the  plane  of  the  cross  wires  (Method  U  1), 
-e  may  focus  the  mark  M,  placed  at  a  short  distance,  at  the  focal 
t  of  A,  and  then  draw  out  the  eye-piece  tube  of  the  telescope  until 
image  of  the  mark  coincides  with  the  plane  of  the  cross  wires, 
difference  in  the  position  of  the  tube,  read  off  from  the  scale,  gives 
ad  according  to  formula  3  we  can  find  r,  the  distance  of  the  mark  M 
he  focal  point  required  (Method  U  2).  Both  methods  are  equally 
rate,  but  one  may  be  preferable  to  the  other  according  to 
instances. 

an  illustration  of  these  methods  of  measurement  the  following 
iple  may  be  of  service.  The  objective  A  was  a  Goerz  Double 
itigmat  of  170  mm.  focus.  The  telescope  was  an  astronomical  of 
y  1  metre  focus  and  80  mm.  aperture.  The  mark  M  was  a  finely 
'ed  scale  upon  glass,  which  could  be  illuminated  from  the  back 
light  of  different  colours.  For  the  latter,  colour  filters  were  used 
temporary  expedient,  but  in  a  more  thorough  application  of  the 
od,  monochromatic  light  should  be  used  by  placing  a  simple 
ro scope  behind  M.  To  permit  of  very  accurate  adjustment,  the 
M  was  placed  upon  the  slide  of  a  dividing  machine.  The  position 
t  slide  is  indicated  by  s,  and  the  reading  on  the  scale  of  the  eye- 
tube  of  the  telescope  by  S.  The  distances  S  and  s  are  given  in 
netres. 

ing  four  selected  coloured  glass  filters  the  telescope  gave  the 
ring  readings  for  infinity  :  — 

R-d  ...  ...  =  22  56  mm. 

0r*n?e .  =  22.26  „ 

Green  .  =  22  14  „ 

B1ue  ...  ...  =,  23.63  „ 

Focus  for  Red  ...  F  =  970 

Blue...  F  =  971 

application  of  Method  U  1,  the  eye-piece  was  set  consecutively 
four  measurements  given  above  for  S^,  and  then  M  was  focussed 
mes  for  each  of  the  given  colours  with  the  following  results  :  — 


Orange. 


Difference 

Difference 

fr<_m  the  mean. 

from  the  mean. 

6  33  m.m. 

—  0  03  mm. 

6.14  mm. 

—  0.07  mm. 

6.52  ,, 

+  0  16  „ 

6  22  ., 

+  001  „ 

6  29  „ 

-0  07  „ 

6  21  „ 

0.00  „ 

5  29  „ 

-0  07  „ 

6.25  „ 

+  0.04  „ 

5.36  „ 

0.00  ., 

6  2 2  „ 

+  0.01  ,, 

6.36  mm. 

q 

k  zjQn 

=  6.21  mm. 

G 

KEEN. 

Blue. 

Difference 

Difference 

from  the  mean. 

from  the  mean. 

!  01  mm. 

+  0.04  mm. 

5.94  mm. 

+  0.01  mm. 

i  98  „ 

+  0  01  „ 

5.94  ., 

+  0.01  „ 

O 

GO 

+  001  „ 

5.98  ., 

+  0  05  „ 

96  „ 

-0.01  „ 

5.82  ,. 

-Oil  „ 

'•94  „ 

-0.03  „ 

5.95  ,. 

+  0.02  „ 

.97  mm. 

s^= 

=  5.93  mm. 

mean  error  in  focussing  is  +  0.062  mm.,  according  to  deviation 
i<  separate  measurements  from  their  mean  values,  whilst  by  the 
u  Y  method  of  focussing  with  a  magnifier  upon  a  fine  ground-glass 
a  margin  of  uncertainty  amounting  to  +  0.2  mm.  remained. 

r  omparison,  the  determination  of  the  focus  was  then  undertaken 
-<iod  U  2,  but  for  shortness  I  will  only  give  the  results  for  red 
t.e  light.  The  mark  M  was  focussed  in  succession  for  four 


different  values  of  s,  and  each  time  five  readings  were  taken  with  the 
eye-piece  tube,  with  the  following  results  :  — 


Red. 


mm.  nun. 

mm. 

mm. 

s=  4  50  5.25 

6  0 

6.40 

-  - 

— 

_ 

S  =  818  58.3 

31  3 

18.8 

79.9  61.7 

32.6 

25  0 

86  1  55.0 

34  5 

22  5 

82.2  56.6 

30.3 

23.4 

78  0  58.3 

33.7 

20.7 

Mt an  8). 6  58.0 

32  5 

22  1 

22.6  22.6 

22.6 

22.6 

R+  59.0  +35  4 

+  99 

—  0  5 

Blue 

mm.  mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

s  =  4  50  5.25 

6.0 

6  40 

S  =  63.0  43  3 

18.0 

5.6 

61.6  43.5 

19.4 

40 

65.4  43  7 

22  4 

4  7 

73.6  42.0 

18  8 

3  8 

69  0  46  0 

22.7 

3.1 

Mean  66  5  43  7 

20.3 

4.2 

23.6  23.6 

23  6 

23  6 

R  +42  9  +  20.1 

-  33 

-19  4 

To  deduce  from  R  the  values  of  r,  the  factor 

(u hich  for  shirt 

ness  we  will  call  c)  may  be  used,  taking  the  known  approximate  foci  of 
the  objectives.  But  it  is  better  to  deduce  it  from  the  measurements 

already  found.  If  we  indicate  the 

measurements  for  red  and  blue 

respectively  with  one  or  twoi  strokes. 

,  to  distinguish  them  from  each 

other,  we  can  formulate  the  following  equations  from  the  measure- 

ments,  by  formula  3  :  — 

Red 

Blue. 

mm.  mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

4  50  =  s'^~  59.0  c' 

4.50  =  k 

V.-42.9  o" 

5.25  =  8'^  — 35  4  c' 

5. 25  =  3  W.  — 20  1  c" 

6.00  =  s'^  —  9  9  c' 

6.00  =  s; 

V.+  3.3  c" 

6.40  =  s'^  +  0  5  c' 

6.40  =  s' 

ton  + 19.4  c" 

From  these  we  obtain  in  the  usual  way 

c'=  +0.03118  mm. 

c"  =  +0  03092 

An  approximate  value  of  the  focus,  f,  of 

the  objective  under 

examination  may  now  be  easily  deduced,  if 

the  focus  F  of  the 

telescope  be  known.  We  thus  obtain  : 

— 

Red. 

Blue. 

log.  c'  =8  49388 

log.  c" 

=  8.49024 

log.  \/c'  =  9.24694 

1  g.  a/c' 

'  =  9.24512 

log.  F'  =2.98677 

log.  F" 

=  2.98722 

l'g.  i'  =2.23371 

log.  f" 

=  2  23234 

f'  =171  28  mm. 

f" 

=  170.74  mm. 

From  these  results  the  difference  in 

focus  for 

red  and  blue  is  the 

The  closeness  of  the  results  is  surprising,  as  the  values  l1  and  W 
are  reduced  from  the  minimal  variations  of  s,  as  given  above,  and 
consequently  open  to  much  uncertainty.  If  it  be  required  to  determine 
the  focus  of  the  system  with  great  precision  by  these  means,  we  have 
only  to  place  the  mark  M  at  rather  greater  distance.  In  the  present 
case  the  tube  of  the  telescope  was  not  sufficiently  long.  It  would  also 


following:  — 

V  —  f"  =  +0.54  mm. 

whilst  direct  measurement,  by  Method  U  1,  gave:  — 


S  S  yn 


+  0.43  mm. 
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be  necessary  to  use  the  stricter  equation,  instead  of  the  approximate 
formula,  No.  3. 

By  using  the  values  found  for  c 1  and  c !  1 ,  in  the  manner  already 
described,  the  following  measurements  may  be  obtained:  — 


R 

Red. 

r 

s 

Ftfn 

-{-59. 0  mm. 

—  1  84  mm. 

4.50  mm. 

6.34  mm. 

+  35.4  „ 

-1.10  „ 

5.25  „ 

6.35  „ 

+  9.0  ,, 

-0.31  „ 

0.0  „ 

6  31  „ 

-  0.5  ,, 

+  0.02  „ 

6.40  „ 

6.38  „ 

R 

Blue. 

r 

8  ^  =  6.345  mm. 

s  s,^. 

+  42.9  nun. 

— 1.33  mm. 

4.50  mm. 

5.83  mm. 

+  20.1  „ 

—  0  G2  „ 

5.25  „ 

5  87  „ 

-  3.3  „ 

+  0.10 

6.00  „ 

5.90  ,, 

-19.4  „ 

+  0.60  „ 

6.40  „ 

5.80  „ 

s'W. 

=  5.850  „ 

measurements  by  method  U1 

pave 

6‘36  mm.  and 

5.93  mm.  The  agreement  between  these  and  the  former  given  above  is 
very  close.  A  more  accurate  determination  of  the  focus  is  impossible 
with  objectives  of  such  large  relative  aperture,  as  there  are  un¬ 
avoidable  residual  aberrations  which  give  the  lens  a  depth  of  focus 


equal  to  several  tenths  of  a  millimetre. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  much  easier  to  use  method  I  1  than  b  2, 
as  no  calculations  have  to  be  made  for  the  former.  The  first  will  con¬ 
sequently  be  used  by  preference  in  all  cases,  where  the  mark  M  can 
be  moved  with  fine  adjustment,  but  if  this  is  impossible  the  second 
should  be  used. 

The  objective  A,  if  of  shorter  focus,  will  generally  have  a  smaller 
aperture  than  C,  and  the  full  aperture  of  the  latter  will  not  be  used. 
The  pencil  of  light  proceeding  from  any  point  of  the  mark  M,  has  a 


smaller  diameter  at  N  in  the  proportion  of  f  :  F.  Consequently,  the 
focussing  at  N  must  always  be  less  certain  than  at  M  in  the  proportion 
of  F  :  f.  This  accounts  for  the  large  differences  which  appear  in 


focussing  for  S,  given  in  the  example  above  fur  tie  emid 
If  the  displacements  at  N  were  only  proportional  to  M,  as  I  f 
there  would  be  no  advantage  in  using  tin-  method  w  <•  h  ive  deicrH. 
It  rests  simply  upon  tin-  fact  that  tie  displacement'-  ai<  pni|Miii  s] 
to  the  square  of  the  foci,  a.s  1  have  shown  above.  It  is  preft-l 
to  select  a  difference  between  the  foci,  which  is  not  too  large,  L 
to  avoid  using  a  too  small  pencil  of  light.  1  he  values  of  I  :  f  *  fij 
lie  between  two  and  ten. 

With  reference  to  tin-  application  of  the  method.  I  would  tii  ,f 
all  like  to  draw  attention  to  one  problem,  for  the  solution  of  wl U 
special  form  of  method  II  has  li<en  used  for  some  time-  v 
focussing  of  the  collimator  of  a  spectroscope  for  infinity.  Th<  g 
known  method  is  to  take  the  telescope  of  the  instrum 
it  sharply  for  a  very  distant  object,  place  it  in  posiimn.  ai 
means  of  the  collimator  adjustment,  focus  the  slit  quite  shaiply.  >- 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  remarks  that  it  is  far  pnf 
not  to  use  the  telescope  of  the  spectroscope,  because  it  is  g-n  |T 
of  the  same  focus,  or  even  shorter,  than  the  collimator.  It 
better  to  use  a  much  larger  telescope,  and  focus  previously  i 
accuracy  upon  stars  of  various  kinds.  If  the  collimator  is  not  o- 
vided  with  fine  adjustment  by  rack  and  pinion,  but  only  a  d  -d 
scale,  use  [Method  12.  I  know  of  no  better  way  by  which  the  1. 
mator  may  be  focussed,  even  approximately,  with  the  same  am  v 
and  rapidity. 

A  photographic  camera  may  be  sharply  focussed  for  infinity  it 
same  way.  The  empirical  determination  of  the  focussing  seal  i 
hand  camera  for  any  series  of  distances  may  also  lx?  done  with  si 
accuracy  with  a  suitably  adjusted  telescope. 

We  have  shown  by  the  foregoing  examples  that  the  residuary  n 
of  chromatic  aberration  may  be  easily  measured,  and  this  is  pi  >k 
even  with  the  smallest  of  lenses,  such  as  microscope  objectives  tr, 
the  process  should  be  especially*  valuable  for  the  precise  me  asm  m 
of  astigmatism  and  curvature  of  field  for  any  given  distance,  or 
such  a  purpose  an  apparatus,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  shoi  be 
arranged.  The  telescope  C  is  made  to  swing  upon  a  pivot  P  n 
a  table.  The  angle  within  which  the  telescope  is  swung  should  1  all 
off  upon  the  circular  scale  K,  which  is  divided  into  degrees.  a 
frame  in  which  the  lens  to  be  examined  may*  be  fixed  and  cent  la 
such  a  manner  that  the  aperture  of  the  lens  may  be  vertically  i:i 
above  P.  H  is  a  slide  carrying  the  test  object  M.  The  s  ii 
furnished  with  a  millimetre  scale,  and  for  short  distances  tli  ii 
should  be  controlled  by  a  micrometer  screw  with  a  graduated  iti 
The  observer,  at  the  eye-piece  O,  should  be  able  to  turn  the  sc  m 
a  suitable  arrangement.  For  measurement  of  astigmatism  and  jt 
ture  of  field,  two  strips  of  perfectly  flat  single  ruled  screen  sh<  k 
placed  at  31,  as  a  test  object.  On  one  strip  are  closely  ruled  hoi  » 
lines,  which  run  from  end  to  end,  whilst  the  other  is  similar!  lei 
with  vertical  lines. 

The  measurements  are  then  made  in  following  manner: — Til 


scope  should,  firstly*,  be  focussed  for  certain  given  distances 
this  purpose  an  auxiliary  telescope  of  rather  longer  focus 
should  be  used.  Focus  an  object  sharply  at  the  desired  d 
With  this  telescope  look  into  telescope  C  and  adjust  the  eye-pie 
latter,  so  that  the  cross  wires  appear  sharp.  A  table  is  thus 
which  gives  the  coresponding  position  of  the  eye-piece  .for  t 
tance.  The  astigmatism  is  measured  according  to>  method  j 
focussed  for  the  given  distance  according  to  the  table,  the  1 
is  then  swung  upon  the  pivot  to  each  angle  of  inclination,  a< 
to;  circular  scale  K,  and  the  lens  system  is  focussed  sharply  ea 
upon  the  ruled  screen  by  the  micrometer  screw.  The  readings 
head  of  the  screw  indicate  directly  the  position  of  the  as1 
picture  plane. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  remarks  should  be  added  concerning  th 
glass  of  the  telescope.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  this 
be  examined  before  it  is  used,  for  the  purpose  of  testinj 
lenses.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  for  measurements 
description,  frequently  only  a  small  part  of  the  objective  C  j 
It  is,  therefore,  very  important  to  ascertain  if  this  part  (the  cer 
exactly  the  same  focus  as  the  whole  objective,  that  is  to  say, 
sufficiently  free  from  aberration  and  zonal  error.  The  exai 
may  be  made  by  the  extra  focal  photographic  method  introduce  , 
a  few  years  ago,  and  which  is  described  in  the  “  Zeitscl 
Instrumentenkunde,”  1900,  Part  2.  This  may  be  briefly  c 
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Hows: — A  stop,  with  a  number  of  apertures,  is  placed  imme- 
y  in  front  of  the  objective,  and  two  photographs  are  then  made 
[istant  point  of  light.  For  these  exposures  the  photographic  plate 
placed  at  the  position  of  sharp  focus,  but  first  so  far  in  front 
hen  SO'  far  behind,  that  each  of  the  apertures  in  the  .stop  forms 
inct  image.  The  measurement  of  these  photographs  gives  with 
est  precision  the  points  at  which  the  parts  of  the  objective, 
diately  behind  the  apertures,  unite  in  formation  of  an  image, 
method  is  by  far  the  surest  and  most  convenient  for  the  exact 
itative  determination  of  the  zonal  errors  in  any  optical  system, 
lias  been  ascertained  by  such  means  that  the  errors  of  the  objec- 
1  are  sufficiently  small,  they  may  be  neglected,  as  they  only  affect 
icus  of  the  lens  which  has  to  be  examined  in  a  lower  degree  in 
roportion  of  F2  :  f2.  For  measurements  of  a  purely  differential 
such  as  those  last  referred  to  concerning  the  picture  plane,  these 
errors  of  the  telescope  objective  are  of  no  importance  what- 

Dr.  J.  Hartmann. 

rophysical  Observatory,  Potsdam. 

'ecember,  1901. 


MR.  FRANK  HAES. 

“Jewish  Chronicle”  of  February  6th  contained  the 
ing  appreciation  of  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Frank 
“Next  Monday,  the  Jewish  Historical  Society,  before  which 
sidore  Spielmann  will  deliver  his  presidential  address,  will  vary 
ual  proceedings  by  the  introduction  of  an  interesting  feature, 
ociety  will  present  an  address  of  congratulation  to  its  treasurer 
oint  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Frank  Haes,  on  his  seventieth 
ay.  Needless  to  say,  the  address  will  be  offered  in  recognition 
*  valuable  services  which  Mr.  Haes  has  rendered,  not  to  the 
T  alone,  but  also  to  the  Anglo- Jewish  Historical  Exhibition,  out 
ch  the  society  grew.  These  services  have  been  rendered  in  con- 
a  with  the  science  of  photography,  of  which  Mr.  Haes  is  one  of 
dest  livine  and  most  eminent  representatives.  He  is  an 
ary  Life-Fellow  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  (a  distinction 
is  only  held  by  five  Englishmen  and  four  foreigners),  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Photographic  Club,  who  recently  presented  him 
u  illuminated  address  on  his  retirement  from  that  position.  He 
a  photographer  of  ordinary  subjects  ;  his  work  has  been  prin- 
antiquarian  and  scientific.  Forty  years  ago  he  became  famous 
.‘pioneer  photographer  of  wild  beasts,  which  he  reproduced  in  the 
of  natural  science.  He  has  been  known  to  enter  a  lion’s  den 
its  photograph  in  a  particular  position.  The  late  Frank  Buck- 
ought  highly  of  his  labours  in  this  branch  of  art.  His  zoological 
.  rctions  have  gone  all  over  the  world,,  he  has  even  supplied  sets 
,ern  slides  for  Mormon  lectures  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  fir  t 
noal  bom  in  London  was  photographed  by  him.  In  1872  his 
(on  of  animal  photographs  received  a  ipedal  from  the  Vienna 
bion,  where  they  were  exhibited,  and  they  have  since  been  shown 
1  Royal  Society.  Mr.  Frank  Haes  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of 
y,  and  is  only  son  of  the  late  David  Haes,  of  the 

{Exchange,  and  grandson  of  Andrew  Haes,  likewise  of  the  Stock 

I  8e-  David  Haes  was  decorated  by  the  King  of  Portugal  for 
‘  1  ?ervices  to  the  Portuguese  Government.  The  firm  were 
’  d  the  privilege  of  acting  as  brokers  on  the  Royal  Exchange 
'  aa  011  the  Stocx  Exchange.  David  Ha.es  was  virtually  the 

I I  of  the  first  modem  English  reformatory,  at  the  cost  of  his  life. 
t  sad  £torV  In  conjunction  with  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts 
J  -'hi m  u  is  of  Westminster  (grandfather  of  the  present  Duke  of 
/]  nster) ,  he  had  founded  an  institution  at  Hackney  called  the 
liis  Friend  Society,  in  which  boys  were  taught  farming  and 
■  mejtic  work,  and  from  whence  they  were  sent  out  to  South 

An  outcry  raised  in  London  that  the  young  emigrants 
ing  treated  by  their  African  masters  as  slaves  led  to  the  dis- 
ii  of  the  Society.  A  donation  of  £100  from  Queen  Victoria  was 
til,  and  received  back  by  Her  Majesty  on  the  understanding  that 
r  ew  institution  was  raised  in  its  place  the  money  would  "be  at 
insal  of  the  founders.  David  Haes  and  several  friends  then 
!<  themselves  together  and  established  the  first  English  reforma- 
c  the  plan  of  the  De  Metz  reformatories  in  Paris.  Mr.  Haes 
-Tor  t.ie  Queens  promised  donation,  and  at  the  same  time  asked 


Prince  Albert  to  lay  the  foundation-stone.  The  Prince  requested  Mr. 
Haes  to  call  on  him,  and  though  he  was  suffering  from  a  cold  at  the 
time,  he  went  out,  and  was  with  the  Prince  three  hours  explaining  the 
plans.  On  his  return  home  erysipelas  set  ip,  and  that  day  week  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  leaving  an  only  son — -Mr.  Frank  Haes — 
who  was  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  As  a  young  man  Frank  Hae* 
went  out  to  Australia,  and  it  was  he  who  introduced  the  degree  of 
‘Mark  Mason’  into  New  South  Wales.  On  bis  return  to  England  lie 
was  requested  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  a  minister  for  the  Sydney 
congregation.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Davis 
(of  Kingston,  Jamaica)  for  that  post.  His  predilection  had  always  been 
for  photography,  in  which  he  had  made  experiments  as  a  young  boy  at 
school,  arid  after  a  time  lie  decided  to  adopt  it  as  the  profession  of  his 
life.  For  forty  years  he  has  followed  it,  becoming  eminent  in  many 
branches,  but  particularly,  as  already  stated,  in  the  department  of 
science  and  antiquities.  For  two  or  three  years  he  assisted  Professor 
Petrie  at  University  College  in  photographing  his  collection  of 
Egyptian  antiquities.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  antiquarian 
photographs  was  that  of  the  Coronation  Stone  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  lie  undertook  for  Dean  Stanley,  on  the  occasion  on  which  the 
stone  was  removed  from  the  Royal  chair  to  be  examined  by  a  conclave 
of  geological  experts.  Of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  he  has  been  a 
joint  Honorary  Secretary  (in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Israel  Abrahams) 
during  the  past  seven  years,  and  he  has  held  the  post  of  treasurer  for 
about  two  years.  His  devotion  to  the  work)  of  the  Society  is  the 
more  notable,  inasmuch  as  of  late  years  he  has  unfortunately  suffered 
from  failing  eyesight.  During  bis  tenure  of  office  he  lias  materially 
helped  to  popularise  the  Society’s  work  by  the  introduction  of  lantern 
lectures,  the  slides  being,,  of  course,  taken  from  his  own  photographs. 
His  most  notable  contribution  to  Anglo-Jewish  history  is  his  lecture  on 
Moyse  Hall,  delivered  before  the  Society  on  February  9th,  1896,  in 
which  he  maintained  that  this  Hall  had  no  Jewish  origin  whatever, 
‘Moyse’  being  a  common  ground  name  in  Suffolk.” 


The  Gateshead  Camera  Club’s  first  annual  photographic  exhibition 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  March  4th,  1903,  in  the  Bewick  Assembly 
Rooms,  High  West  Street,  Gatesliead-on-Tyne.  The  judges  will  be 
Messrs.  David  Blount,  T.  Fitzgibbon-Forde,  and  Walter  Scutt. 

The  late  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes. — Sir  George  Gabriel  Stokes,  Master  af 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
formerly  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  sometime  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  University,  died  on  February  8th  at  his  residence,  Lensfi  eld, 
Cambridge.  By  his  death  the  country  has  lost  its  most  eminent  living 
mathematician  and  one  of  its  most  distinguished  men  of  science,  the 
Royal  Society  one  who  in  various  offices,  including  the  presidency, 
devoted  himself  to  its  interests,  and  Cambridge  University  one  of  its 
chief  glories.  George  Gabriel  Stokes  was  born  at  Skreen,  county  Sligo, 
on  August  13,  1819.  His  parents  were  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Stokes,  rector 
of  Skreen,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Haughton,  rector 
of  Kilrea.  He  was  educated  at  Dr.  Wall’s  School,  Dublin,  and  at 
Bristol  College.  Subsequently  he  proceeded  to  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  where  lie  graduated  as  Senior  Wrangler  in  1841  (Dr.  Cayley, 
his  rival  m  mathematical  eminence,  was  senior  wrangler  in  1842),  and 
was  elected  to  a  Fellowship,  which  he  vacated  on  his  marriage  in  1857, 
but  to  which  he  was  re-elected  under  the  new  statute  in  1869.  He  was 
appointed  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  in 
1849,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1851.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  awarded  the  Rumford  medal  in  recognition  of 
investigations  regarding  the  refrangibility  of  light  (“  Philosophical 
Transaction,  1852  ”).  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
society  in  1854,  and,  after  numerous  contributions  to  the  Transactions 
of  that  and  other  learned  bodies,  he  became  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1885,  a  post  which  he  held  until  1890.  In  1889  he  was 
created  a  baronet  in  reward  for  lus  services  to  science,  which  were 
freely  recognised  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  brought  him,  among 
many  other  distinctions,  the  Prussian  Order  “Pour  le  Merite.”  He 
received  honorary  degrees  from  his  own  University,  from  Oxford, 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.  Sir  George  presided  at 
the  Exeter  meeting  of  the  Brit'sh  Association  in  1869,  and  ill  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Cambridge  University 
Commission. — “The  Times.” 
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KODAK,  LIMITED,  V.  THE  LONDON  STEREOSCOPIC  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

KODAK,  LIMITED,  V.  GEORGE  HOUGHTON  AND  SONS, 

AND 

IN  RE  THE  TRADE  MARKS  OF  KODAK,  LIMITED,  AND  IN 
RE  THE  PATENTS,  DESIGNS,  AND  TRADE  MARKS 
ACTS,  1883—1888. 

(Continued  from  'page  132.) 

Mr.  G.  R.  Foulston,  wholesale  and  retail  chemist,  of  46.  Water¬ 
works  Street,  Hull,  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  an  order  for  a  “No.  1 
F.  P.  Iv.”  film  meant  a  film  to  fit  the  “No.  1  F.  P.  K.”  camera.  If 
a,  special  make  of  film  were  specified  he  supplied  it.  When  a  customer 
asked  for  a  “No.  1  F.  P.  K.”  film,  that  might  mean  one  make  or 
another,  and  not  always  the  plaintiffs’. 

Cross-examined  :  When  a  customer  asked  for  a  “No.  1  F.  P.  K.’’ 
album  or  mount  he  would  not  ask  what  manuiacturer’s  was  wanted, 
although  he  would  do  so  if  the  inquiry  were  for  an  “  F.  P.  K.”  film. 

He  made  that  distinction  because  the  public  were  more  fastidious 
about  plates  and  films  than  they  were  about  mounts  or  albums.  If 
a  customer  asked  for  a  “  Frena”  film,  that  conveyed  to  his  mind  that  it 
was  one  of  Messrs.  Beck’s  marketing. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Hall,  manager  to  Messrs.  Wellington  and  Ward,  said 
it  was  the  practice  of  customers  to  order  films  by  the  size  of  their 
cameras,  and  produced  in  support  of  that  statement  orders  from 
various  customers.  The  size  of  a  film  was  not  always  sufficient  to 
show  what  film  was  wanted.  An  action  had  been  brought  against  his 
firm  which  was  at  the  moment  stayed  pending  the  result  of  the  present 
proceedings. 

Cross-examined  :  The  sizes  of  films  they  made  were  generally  identi¬ 
cal  with  those  used  for  Kodak  cameras.  In  Wellington’s  1902  list, 
films  were  advertised  without  reference  to  the  cameras.  The  heading, 

“  Kodak  Films,”  appeared  in  his  1901  list.  That  meant  films  for  Kodak 
cameras.  In  that  case  it  meant  films  made  by  Kodak,  Limited. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Butcher,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  W.  Butcher  and  Sons, 
Camera  House,  E.C. ,  said  that  accessories  for  Kodaks  other  than 
films,  mounts,  and  albums,  were  always  ordered  by  the  name  of  the 
camera  for  which  they  were  required.  An  order  for  a  “  No.  1  Folding 
Pocket  Kodak”  film  did  not  necessarily  imply  the  plaintiffs’  make. 

In  his  opinion,  it  meant  a  film  to  fit  a  “  No.  1  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,” 
and  the  witness  produced  a  bundle  of  orders  for  films  in  support  of  his 
evidence. 

Cross-examined:  He  had  not  registered  the  “Little  Nipper”  or  the 
"Little  Pilot”  for  films.  He  started  the  “Waverley”  film  last  year. 
He  admitted  that  several  of  the  orders  that  he  had  put  in  contained 
specific  references  to  Kodak,  Limited’s,  good.  If  he  received  an  order 
for  “  Folding  Pocket  Kodak  Film,”  without  anything  else  he  would 
have  sent  whatever  he  liked,  but  he  could  not  give  an  instance,  neither 
could  he  give  a  single  instance  where  he  had  supplied  the  Blair  film 
before  1900  when  simply  asked  for  a  “  Bullet  ”  or  “  Folding  Pocket 
Kodak  ”  film.  “  P.  K.  Lantern  ”  did  not  mean  “  Pepper  Corn  Lantern,” 
it  meant  “Pocket  Kodak  Lantern.”  The  plaintiff  company  objected 
to  the  name,  and  it  was  withdrawn.  He  had  no  object  in  using  the 
name  except  to  advertise  the  Kodak  Company’s  goods.  His  firm  were 
asked  to  withdraw  the  name  “  Primus  Solito,”  and  they  did  so. 

Mr.  Max  Reichert  stated  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  a  developing 
machine  for  developing  roll  films.  He  made  identical  exposures  on 
four  daylight  roll  films,  of  Wellington  and  Ward’s,  Blair’s,  Ensign  and 
Kodak’s  make  respectively,  treating  them  all  in  the  same  way  and 
developing  them  in  his  Timer  daylight  de  /eloping  trough,  with  the 
Kodak  Company’s  metol  developer.  The  results  were  all  good,  but . 
#hey  came  out  in  the  following  order  ol  merit  : — Ensign,  Wellington 
and  Ward,  Kodak,  Blair. 

Cross -examined  :  He  was  not  very  experienced  in  developing.  He 
did  not  admit  that  the  developer  he  used  suited  one  film  better  than 
the  others,  and  he  pointed  out  that  he  used  a  Kodak  developer. 

Mr.  Moulton  :  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  bit  of  a  step-mother. 

Mr.  George  Robert  Barclay,  of  95,  Farringdon  Street,  wholesale 
druggists’  sundryman,  and  dealer  in  photographic  materials,  was 
acquainted  with  the  terms  in  question  in  the  case,  and  had  only  heard 
them  used  in  connection  with  films  to  denote  films  to  fit  the  cameras  of 
those  names.  If  a  person  wanted  a  particular  make  he  ordered  it. 

Cross-examined  :  If  an  order  had  come  to  him  for  a  “No.  1  Folding 


Pocket  Kodak”  film  his  manager  would  probably  have  sent  an  1 
man  Company’s  film. 

Mr.  Sefton  Jones,  a  Fellow  of  the  Charter.-.l  Intitule  of  1*; 
Agents,  said  he  had  caiefully  examined  the  exhil.it  G.l 
Kodak  Company’s  cameras).  He  had  also  examined  Boult’s  sj 
tion  of  1888  No.  6,950,  which  was  a  communication  from  ti< 
Eastman,  in  which  the  claim  was  for  “The  ge  .eral  ai 
combination  of  parts  constituting  the  complete  photographic  ca 
substantially  as  herein  described  and  illu-tiai.  d  m  t 
drawings.” '  The  distinctive  features  of  the  or  ginal  Kodak 
described  were  the  scl .-capping  shutter  and  lens  me 
excluding  outer  case,  and  the  roll  film  mechanism  within  the  r 
That  combination  of  features  ran  through  all  t 
distinctive  of  the  original  Kodak. 

Cross-examined:  He  was  not  picpaied  to  say  that  other  cater 
the  date  of  the  production  of  “  Kodak’  had  not  tans/  features, 
suggested  that  the  featuies  enumerated  in  combination  "ere  r 
but  he  could  not  say  of  his  own  knowledge  that  they  were  not  co, 
in  1888  He  never  had  a  camera  that  had  not  a  light  e\<  hiding 
The  “Kodak”  was  sent  out  with  its  light  excluding  case  holdin, 
roller  film.  He  did  not  know  of  any  of  the  tdh.umg  him  can 
Burnett’s  of  1857,  the  Silvio  of  1867,  W  iseman  of  1870,  Stebb. 

1833  or  Lowden  of  1836.  .,  « 

Mr.  J.  B.  Haddow  said  he  was  managing  director  of  the  Son 

Blair  Company,  whose  principal  business  was  the  manufacture  of 
matograph  and  roll  film.  Prior  to  1896  his  company  imported 
America  and  sold  a  roll  film  camera  called  the  Bull  s-Lye. 
companv  also  manufactured  the  roll  film  for  that  camera.  I  he  1 
Eye”  camera  was  transferred  to  the  plaintiffs  predecessors  in 
Since  that  date  the  Blair  Company  had  continuously  made m  1 
Eye”  film  and  sold  it  as  such,  and  he  (witness)  produced  a  bum 
orders  in  support  of  that  statement.  He  also  produced  a  book  sh. 

sales  made  by  the  Blair  Company.  Blair  films . -pphed  as 

a  proper  compliance  with  the  orders.  He  also  produced  orie 
films  bv  the  initials  “  F.  P.  K.,”  which  indicated  that  they  werec 
for  Blair  films,  as  the  Blair  Company  suppl  ed  no  others.  He. hac 
asked  to  get  Wellington  films,  and  the  order  had  been  a  W 
film  for  such  and  such  a  camera,  “  F.  1>.  K.  Folding  Pocket  koda 
“Bull’s-Eye.”  All  spools  of  the  same  height  were  not  mterci 

abCross-examined  :  His  finn  had  been  a  competitor  of  the  pla¬ 
in  the  supply  of  films.  The  Blair  Company  dealt  entirely  w 
trade,  although  a  few  amateurs  wrote  sometimes  direct* 
The  Blair  Company’s  trade-mark  was  struck  off  the  Rep 
Clause  8  for  cameras  at  the  end  of  1895.  They  had  always 
tised  the  “Bull's-Eye”  film  as  such.  His  time  was  chiefly  ^ 
to  the  manufacturing  department.  They  had  not  sold l  any 
Eye”  cameras  since  1896.  They  made  a  change  in  them  ® 
invoising  the  films  since  the  service  of  the  writ.  I  he  re 
was  “  One  twelve  exposure  cartridge.”  . 

Mr  Edward  Russell  Clarke  stated  that  he  was  a  barnst 
and  a  member  of  the  Camera  Club.  He  had  bee.,  an  amat« 
grapher  for  many  years.  He  had  taken  a  Folding  1  ockrt  ] 
lo  the  Alps  in  the  long  vacation.  He  had  not  the  slrghtot 
of  the  height  of  the  spool.  When  ordering  films  he  had  alwa) 
for  “a  No  2  Folding  Pocket  Kodak  film.”  If  he  wanted  a  pa 
mfke  lm  would  ask  for  it.  If  he  were  in  a  Kodak  Company  j 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  inquire  for  “  a  No  2  Folding  okt 
him,”  but  in  a  tradesman's  shop  it  might  be  necessary  to  U 
it  U  “  Kodak  him.”  or  “  Eastman  him.”  He  considered  it  no 
to  mention  the  name  of  the  camera.  J  J| 

Mr.  R.  C.  Bayley,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  1  hotogr  p  | 
and  Editor  of  “Photography,”  said  he  had  been  close  y  swj 
with  photography  for  many  years.  He  used  a  No.  4 
and  if  lie  went  into  a  shop  to  buy  a  film  he  would  ask  for  a 
a  “No.  4  Panoram,”  or  a  “No.  4  Panoram  film.”  He  woi 
be  very  particular  as  to  the  form  of  words,  but  if  he  wanted 
icular  make  he  would  specify  it.  If  he  wanted  rhe  plamtifi 
ie  would  say  “  an  Eastman  film,”  or  “  a  Kodak  film.”  He  wo 
lo  that  in  any  of  the  plaintiff  company’s  shops.  If  he  wei 
;hop  to  buy  a  Sandell  film  he  would  ask  for  a  Sandell  or 
Hm,  specifying  that  he  wanted  it  for  a  “  No.  4  Panoram, 
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Jross-examined :  He  had  used  nearly  every  Kodak,  but  the  No.  4 
noram  he  had  used  constantly.  In  common  with  the  proprietor 
“Photography,”  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Free  Camera  Club, 
ich  was  a  club  with  no  subscription,  got  up  in  opposition 
to  the  plaintiffs,  but  to  a  condition  of  trade  which  they  sought 
impose.  In  buying  spools  it  was  more  convenient  to  mention  the 
nera. 

dr.  Percy  Hargraves,  Mr.  Phillip  Payne,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  C 
ikin,  salesmen  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Houghton,  were  called, 
gave  corroborative  evidence  as  to  the  course  of  business  pursued 
the  firm. 

lr  Edwin  Miles,  manager  of  the  Stereoscopic  Company’s  Cheap- 
:  branch,  was  acquainted  with  the  term  “Bull’s-Eye.”  It  was 
title  of  a  camera.  When  applied  to  film  it  meant  nothing,  unless 
number — No.  1  or  No.  2 — were  added  to  it.  It  then  indicated 
size.  Travellers  and  wholesale  dealers  ordered  films  by  the  titles 
-he  cameras.  Customers  asked  for  films  either  as  “Bull’s-Eye” 
or  No.  1  Folding  Pocket  Kodak”  spool.  When  a  man  brought 
imera  to  be  reloaded  he  gave  him  what  he  considered  best.  If  a 
2  Brownie  ”  film  were  asked  for,  that  was  merely  an  indication 
.he  size.  As  a  rule  the  customer  specified  the  make  required. 

Binocular  camera  was  the  Stereoscopic  Company’s  instrument, 
had  received  a.  postcard  from  a  customer  in  these  terms  •  “  Kindly 
l  me  packet  of  films  for  your  Binocular  Kodak.”  That  did  not 
r  to  the  plaintiff  company’s  goods. 

ross-examined  ••  There  was  a  spool  known  as  a  “Buck-Eye”  spool, 
he  could  not  point  to  a  reference  in  any  catalogue.  The  only 
r  films  they  advertised  were  those  made  by  the  plaintiffs, 
r.  A.  H.  Gask,  a  salesman  in  the  employ  of  the  London  Stereo- 
ic  Company  at  their  Cheapside  premises,  was  not  aware  of  any 
:mce  in  which  goods  other  than  the  plaintiffs  were  offered  as  the 
Is  of  the  Kodak  Company.  He  had  known  the  term  “  Bull's-Eye  ’ 
ra  for  five  years.  It  represented  a  camera  to  take  a  3£in.  square 
re.  A  “Bull’s-Eye”  film  meant  a  spool  of  a  certain  size  If 
stomer  wanted  a  Kodak  make  of  “Bull’s-Eye”  he  would  ask 

P  w  i  Bul,ls'Eye”  *pooL  If  he  wire  asked  for  an 
Jr  .  K.  alone  he  would,  not  assume  that  an  Eastman  spool  was 
e  .  Many  customers  did  not  mind  whose  films  they  were  sup- 

6Wwith  aH“  M°U  di  ”Sfc  remember  suPPlying  the  witness  Wolsten- 
did  „  Brownie  spool  not  of  the  plaintiffs’  make, 

he  iecollect  the  witness  Read  asking  for  a  “Kodak”  snonl 
1  nccoHect^Mr.  Read  giving  him  his  camera  to  fill.  If  he 

am  ed/°r  a  Kodak”  sp°o1  without  mentioning  the  name  of 
■ .  mera  he  would  not  know  what  was  wanted.  Customers  never 

wnie”  ““V  They  «eneralIy  for  a 

1  nake  werr'^d  ^  the"  ^at  size 

'  rST “  :ofIfEaht  Were  “,ked  f°r  “  “Brownie”  camera  he 
give  one  o  Eastman  make.  If  he  were  asked  for  a 

l™;estr1  w'troulfd  not  supply  anyt,,i"®  -kg 

I  £uestlons-  With  reference  to  Read’s  affidavit,  if  he  had  come 

^du\Cameru  and  aSked  t0  have  a  “  Kodak  ”  spool  put  into 
^should  have  thought  that  a  film  of  the  plaintiff  make  were 


■ianv’s'U  head  sa*csman  at  the  London  Stereoscopic 

1  ifnltl  S  premises-  said  that  when  the  writ  was 
carefuMf'rPany  "0tlC®  «iven  to  aI>  assistapts  to 

,/  whit  the  c  .  *ere  “  r  Kodak  C™Pa”y's  goods  to 

*  hat  the  onslomers  meant.  People  were  in  the  habit  of 


"  oofno  VVC1C  Hi  UK  namt  01 

of  “  KXkm”iaS  t0  be  repaired’  referrinS  t0  the*i  by  the  generic 


[3  witness  produced  several  letters  in  which  the  word 

PP  ied  to  cameras  other  than  those  of  the  plaintiff 
oeture.]  r 


“  Kodak  ” 
company’s 


‘  E-  Easier,  a  salesman  at  the  Regent  Street  branch  of  the 
a  fetereoseopm  Company,  said  he  had  known  “Blair,”  “  East- 
,  Thornton,”  “  Sandell,”  and  “Bull's-Eye”  as  indicating  sizes. 
[  tke  hablt  of  customers  to  ask  for  a  “No.  2  Bullet  spool,”  or 
■  2  Bull’s-Eye  spool,”  or  “a  No.  3  F.  P.  K.  spool.”  When 
0  •  P-  K.  spool  was  asked  for  he  knew  what  to  supply. 
were  asked  for  a  particular  make  they  supplied  it,  if  not  they 
•Id  anything  they  pleased.  “No.  2  F.  P.  K.  ”  did  not  neces- 
3  ne&n  the  plaintiff  company’s  make,  because  it  would  be  neces¬ 


sary  to  specify  whether  a  “  Blair,”  or  “  Eastman,”  or  “  Sandell  ” 
spool  were  required.  Before  Wolstenholme  came  to  their  shops  all 
the  assistants  had  been  instructed  to  inform  customers  that  the  Kodak 
Company’s  spools  were  not  stocked.  To  the  best  of  bis  belief, 
Wolstenholme  said,  “Please  fill  the  camera  with  a  No.  2  Bull’s-Eye 
spool,  and  supply  two  Brownie  spools.”  He  put  a  Blair  spool  in  the 
camera,  stating  that  the  Brownie  spools  were  not  stocked,  but  that 
he  could  get  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  at  the  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany’s.  By  a  “  Brownie  spool  ”  he  understood  a  spool  to  fit  a 
“  Brownie  ”  camera.  Customers  as  a  rule  referred  to  any  camera 
as  a  Kodak. 

Cross-examined  :  A  “  Kodak  film  ”  did  not  mean  a  film 
manufactured  by  the  plaintiffs.  If  asked  to  load  a  camera 
with  a  Kodak  film,  he  would  put  in  one  of  the  plaintiff 
company’s.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  when  a  cus¬ 
tomer  asked  for  a  “Kodak  film,”  he  had  never  filled  a  camera  with 
anything  but  the  plaintiffs’  films.  When  he  stated  in  his  affidavit 
“that  when  asked  for  an  Eastman  or  a  Kodak  film  he  had  never 
substituted  that  of  any  other  maker,”  that  was  an  error  on  his  part. 
Ii  he  were  asked  for  a  Kodak  Company’s  him  he  would  either  put  in 
the  plaintiff  company’s  make  or  say  he  had  not  got  it.  If  a  customer 
asked  for  Eastman  films  he  understood  that  the  Eastman  Company’s 
films  were  wanted.  Mr.  Wolsteuholme’s  order  had  been  destroyed. 
He  recognised  the  camera,  when  Wolstenholme  handed  it  to  him, 
as  one  of  the  Kodak  Company’s  make.  He  filled  the  camera  with  a 
“  Blair”  film,  although  he  had  stated  in  his  affidavit  “  that  when  asked 
for  an  Eastman  or  Kodak  film  lie  never  substituted  that  of  any  other 
maker.”  Although  he  had  told  Wolstenholme  he  could  get  what  he 
wanted  higher  up  the  road  he  did  not  think  he  wanted  the  Kodak 
Company’s  goods.  If  a  man  brought  a  camera  and  asked  to  have  it 
filled  with  a  “  Kodak  ”  film,  he  would  fit  it  with  any  film  he  had  in 
stock.  If  he  were  asked  for  either  a  “  Blair,”  “  Wellington,”  “  Ensign,” 
or  “  Planehon,”  he  would  not  think  of  putting  in  anything  but  what 
was  asked  for,  but  if  he  were  asked  for  a  “  Kodak  ”  film  he  would 
supply  any  film  he  pleased,  because  the  words  “  Kodak  ”  film  conveyed 
nothing  to  his  mind. 

Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  intimated  to  Mr.  Terrell  that  he  would 
relieve  him  from  dealing  with  the  motion  in  reference  to  the  word 
“  Panoram.” 

Mr.  Terrell,  in  summing  up  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  defendants, 
submitted  that  both  cases,  with  regard  to  passing  off,  would  stand  on 
the  same  footing  were  it  not  for  Mr.  Hasler’s  evidence.  Whatever 
effect  that  evidence  might  have  on  his  lordship’s  mind  in  dealing  with 
the  Stereoscopic  Company’s  case,  he  (the  learned  counsel)  submitted 
that  it  could  not  prejudice  Messrs.  Houghton’s  case.  He  could  not 
justify  Hasler’s  evidence.  With  regard  to  Messrs.  Houghton  s  case,  he 
submitted  that  there  was  no  prior  user  of  the  words  as  a  trade  mark; 
and  an  infringement  of  a  trade  mark  must  be  the  use  of  a  mark  as  a 
trade  mark.  If  the  plaintiffs  had  wanted  to  see  whether  they  were 
passing  off  other  goods  for  Kodak  s  goods  they  should  have  come  and 
said,  “I  want  Kodak  Company’s  goods,”  or  “I  want  a  Kodak 
Brownie  or  a  Kodak  Bull’s-Eye 

Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  :  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  between 
Brownie  Kodak  and  Kodak  Brownie? 

Mr.  Terrell  :  No. 

Continuing  his  argument,  he  submitted  that  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  word  “  Kodak  ”  was  used  to  mean  the  company’s  goods,  but 
under  certain  circumstances  only.  They  had  given  the  name  two 
significations,  the  signification  of  an  article,  and  the  signification  as 
being  their  goods.  A  man  might  pass  off  without  any  intention  of 
so  doing,  but  it  was  settled  law  that  there  could  be  no  passing  off 
if  the  order  were  so  indefinite  as  that  the  seller  was  left  in  doubt  as 
to  what  was  meant.  The  de  endants  claimed  the  right  to  sell  the 
“Bull’s-Eye”  film,  the  “Panoram”  film,  and  the  “  F.  P.  K.”  film,  so 
long  as  they  did  it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  mislead  the  public  into  the 
belief  that  they  were  supplying  “  Kodak  ”  films.  So  far  as  Messrs. 
Houghton  were  concerned,  no  case  of  passing  off  had  been  made  out 
against  them,  and  they  were  entitled  to  ask  for  a  finding  from  his  lord- 
ship  to  that  effect.  The  burden  of  proof  was  upon  the  plaintiffs,  and  he 
(the  learned  counsel)  submitted  they  had  not  satisfied  the  Court 
that  there  had  been  any  deception  of  the  public. 

The  case  for  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company  stood  on  a  slightly 
different  ground,  by  reason  of  Hasler’s  evidence.  The  giving  of 
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names  to  articles  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining1  a  monopoly  was  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  had  been  discountenanced  ever  since  the  statute  of  James. 

Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  said  a  certain  number  of  witnesses  had 
said  that  an  inquiry  for  a  Brownie  film  meant  any  film,  and  they  had 
supplied  Wellingtons  or  “Cristoid”  indiscriminately,  and  had  never 
had  complaints.  Another  class  of  witnesses  had  said  that  the  teim 
“  Brownie  films  ”  conveyed  no  meaning  to  them.  W  as  it  contended 
that  those  statements  were  not  contradictory  ? 

Mr.  Terrell  submitted  that  they  were  not  contradictory,  and  that 
it  would  make  no  difference  to  an  unskilled  amateur  whether  he  w  as 
supplied  with  a  “  Cristoid  ”  or  gelatine  film,  or  a  celluloid  film,  because 
the  great  majority  of  amateurs  did  not  develope  their  films  at  all.  1  he 
passing  off  case  was  not  a  matter  of  general  importance,  except  to  the 
parties  concerned,  but  the  question  of  trade  mark  which  vas  involved 
was  one  of  great  importance,  both  to  the  trade  and  to  the  public. 
With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  case,  Mr.  Eastman  himself  called  the 
cameras  “Kodaks.”  The  word  “Kodak”  had  come  to  be  used  in  such 
a  way  that  it  was  applied  by  the  public  as  meaning  a  handy  snap¬ 
shot  camera,  and  by  the  action  of  the  plaintiff  company  the  w  ord 
“  Kodak  ”  had  come  to  mean  the  article  as  well  as  the  person  who  made 
it,  the  object  being  to  induce  the  public  to  attribute  a  particular  name 
to  a,  particular  article. 

Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  :  What  do  you  say  a  “  Kodak  means? 

Mr.  Terrell  :  A  self-contained  roll  film  snap-shot  camera ;  at  the 
present  time  it  means  “  any  convenient  snap-shot  camera. 

Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  :  There  is  not  the  evidence  of  a  single 
person  in  the  trade  who  has  ever  sold  a  camera  as  a  Kodak,  except 
the  plaintiffs. 

Mr.  Terrell,  continuing,  said  he  did  not  argue  to  the  contrary.  The 
highest  he  could  put  it  was  that  the  word  Kodak  had  become  asso¬ 
ciated  m  the  mind  of  the  public  with  a  small  convenient  camera. 

Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  :  You  are  going  to  say  that  the  word  is 
descriptive. 

Mr.  Terrell  :  Yes.  It  was  descriptive  of  a  self-contained  roller  film 
snap-shot  camera.  Up  to  March,  1902,  the  word  “  Kodak  had  neve-* 
been  applied  by  the  plaintiffs  to  any  other  sort  of  camera,  because  they 
had  introduced  a  glass  plate  camera  and  called  it  the  “  Kodet.  ”  The 
object  of  the  Trade  Marks’  Act  was  to  prevent  a  man  getting  a  mono¬ 
poly  in  the  name  of  an  article  by  trade  mark.  A  trade  mark  merely 
gave  him  the  right  of  telling  the  world  “  These  goods  are  of  my  make,’ 
or  “  I  sell  them.”  tie  submitted  that  the  process  of  registering  a  word, 
which  might  be  an  invented  word  at  the  time  it  was  registered,  and 
afterwards  by  advertising  and  publishing,  and  thereby  getting  the 
public  to  give  that  word  a  definite  meaning,  and  afterwards  saying  that 
is  a  good  trade  mark,  was  something  which  in  law  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Moulton,  in  replying  on  the  whole  case,  said  it  was  perfectly 
true  that  the  word  “Kodak”  had  been  registered  for  certain  acces¬ 
sories  not  including  films  in  other  classes  than  the  trade-marks  which 
were  in  dispute,  but  he  reminded  the  Court  that  thev  were  not  on 
that  occasion  defending  those  trade-marks.  The  great  fallacy  which 
over-rode  the  argument  of  the  defendants  was  that  they  did  not 
recognise  that  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  was  entitled  to  apply  it  to 
what  goods  he  liked  for  which  it  was  registered.  They  seemed  to 
imagine  that  a  man  might  not  restrict  his  trade-mark  to  a  particular 
line  of  goods  without  damaging  his  title,  but  suggesting  a  sort  ot 
ex  2 wst  facto  invalidation  by  user.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  any  doctrine  of  that  kind  in  trade-mark  legislation.  Objec¬ 
tion  could  not  be  made  to  a  trade-mark  because  it  was  not  indis¬ 
criminately  used  by  its  owner.  The  selective  use  of  trade-marks  was 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  an  objection  to  validity.  Half  the  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  other  side  had  turned  upon  that  question.  It  had  been 
asserted  that  as  the  result  of  the  plaintiffs’  user  of  the  mark  the 
public  have  associated  it  with  a  particular  class  of  goods.  Witness 
after  witness  had  admitted  that  to  supply  another  make  of  goods 
when  Kodak  goods  were  asked  for  would  be  fraudulent,  but  at  the 
same  time  his  learned  friends  had  set  up  the  contention  that 
“Kodak”  meant  a  hand  camera  of  some  particular  kind.  Another 
error  which  the  defendants  had  committed  was  that  they  had  con¬ 
founded  the  date  of  registration  with  the  date  of  the  use  of  the  trade¬ 
mark.  The  legislation  of  to-day  did  not  require  a  man  to  register 
a  trade-mark  when  he  began  to  use  it.  Registering  was  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  action,  but  there  was  no  suggestion  in  the  Act  of  any 
intention  to  alter  the  genesis  of  the  trade-mark  by  use.  The  Act 


said  :  “  Registration  shall  be  deemed  equivalent  to  um  i  J  lie  tlii 
fallacy  was  that  when  a  trade-mark  was  registered  for  more  tin 
one  type  of  goods  it  was  an  objection  to  it  jf  one  kii 
of  goods  for  which  it  was  registered  was  associated  with  anoth 
kind.  For  example,  it  was  submitted  that  Brownit 
film  was  a  bad  registration  because  it  meant  something  associ&t 
with  the  “  Brownie  ”  camera.  In  answer  to  that  lie  would  say  tit 
both  registrations  connote  origin,  and  as  such  were  legitimately  usi 
He  did  not  understand  the  metaphysical  arguments  which  had  be 
put  forward  against  the  trade-marks.  1  he  user  of  the  trade  mark 
a  user  as  a  mark  of  origin.  He  did  not  propose  to  go  lub< 
through  the  evidence,  but  invited  his  Loidship  to  contrast  tie  «i;. 
of  the  evidence  adduced  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs  with  that  call 
on  behalf  of  the  defendants.  He  submitted  that  in  weight, 
variety,  and  in  the  character  of  the  persons  called,  there  was  a  gn 
preponderance  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs  evidence.  1  ractica 
every  catalogue  that  could  be  obtained  had  been  put  in  evidence,  1 
there  was  not  one  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  “  Bulls-Eye’ 
the  Blair  Company  in  any  of  them.  Although  it  had  been  stated  tl 
it  was  taken  verbatim  et  litn  atim  from  the  Blair  Company  s  ca 
logues.  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  use  of  the  v< 
“Bull’s-Eye.”  In  1825  the  plaintiffs  bought  up  the  Blair  Cumpa 
of  Boston,  and  insisted  on  the  transfer  of  the  trade-mark  “  Eul 
Eye  ”  in  1896. 

Mr.  Neville  inquired  where  the  evidence  of  that  was. 

Mr.  Moulton  said  that  there  was  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Davison 
the  registration  on  January  4th,  1896,  of  the  word  Bull  s-Eye  j 
a  trade-mark,  and  they  took  proceedings  as  the  successors  to 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Boston  Camera  Company  to  have  t 
mark  expunged. 

Mr.  Neville  contended  that  there  was  no  reference  to  films. 

Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  said  the  Blair  Company  on  the  mot 
were  seeking  to  strike  off  the  words  Bull  s-Eye. 

Mr.  Moulton  assented,  but  submitted  his  Lordship  could  not  go  c 
side  the  particulars.  As  this  point  had  been  raised  he  would  ap 
for  liberty  to  call  further  evidence.  It  was  only  in  giving  the 
gestae,  the  history  of  the  matter,  that  the  questions  referred  to  w 
put  to  Mr.  Davison,  without  any  intention  of  meeting  a  point  \vl 
then  had  not  been  raised. 

Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  intimated  that  on  the  one  point  as 
whether  the  three  applicants  were  entitled  to  rectify  with  regard 
the  term  “  Bulls-Eye  ”  he  would  give  leave  to  deliver  amended  \ 
ticulars,  and  if  necessary  either  party  might  be  at  liberty  to 
further  evidence  upon  that  point  only. 

Mr.  Moulton  submitted  that  with  regard  to  the  original  applicai 
of  the  term  “Kodak”  to  films  there  was  no  case  which  suppoi 
the  contention  that  the  owner  of  an  old  invented  word  used  a 
trade-mark  might  not  apply  it  to  new  goods.  With  regard  to 
question  of  passing  off  lie  had  no  difficulty,  because  it  had  1 
admitted  that  “  Kodak  film  ”  meant  a  film  made  by  the  plaintiff  c<i 
pany.  He  submitted  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  registry 
of  “Kodak.”  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  term,  it  had  been 
continually  on  all  the  spools,  and  the  evidence  proved  that  in 
cases  of  sale  orders  for  “No.  1  Bulls-Eye,  No.  1  Folding  Pi 
Kodak,”  or  “No.  1  Cartridge  Kodak,”  had  been  satisfied  by 
supply  of  films  which  were  not  of  the  plaintiffs  manufacture 
therefore  contended  that  the  plaintiffs  had  established  their  regi 
tion  and  their  common  law,  and  the  infringement  of  both. 

Mr.  Neville  said  that  with  regard  to  the  motion  of  rectify 
register  his  friend  had  unintentionally  given  the  go-by  to  the  p 
raised  by  the  defendants  on  that  question.  His  point  was  tba 
depended  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  goods  and  the  clas 
which  the  subsequent  registration  was  made.  “Kodak”  applied 
them,  “  Brownie  ”  applied  to  them,  and  did  not  indicate  origin, 
was  descriptive.  As  an  illustration,  What  did  “golf  club  ’  nw| 
Surely  it  meant  a  club  for  playing  golf.  What  did  “golf  b| 
mean?  Surely  there  could  not  be  any  question  but  that  it  mea) 
ball  for  playing  golf.  Was  not  golf  in  that  sense,  and  in  that 
nection,  necessarily  descriptive?  Undoubtedly  in  the  mind  o  . 
public  “a  golf  club”  would  be  a  more  simple  and  natural  expres 
than  “a  club  for  playing  the  game  of  golf.”  I 

Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  intimated  that  he  would  be  unabl 
dispose  of  the  case  until  the  question  of  the  “ Bull's-Eye”  trade-n 
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determined.  The  amended  particular's  would  be  treated  as 
rered,  and  the  case  would  remain  open  on  the  one  point  raised 
the  defendants — that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  to  register 
ill's-Eye  ”  for  films  at  the  time  they  did,  on  the  ground  of  prior 
by  the  European  Blair  Company, 
u  Wednesday  morning,  the  18th  inst.,  it  was  intimated  in  Court 
the  question  of  the  “  Bulls -eye  ”  trade  mark  would  not  be 
ceded  with. 

re  learned  judge  has  not  yet  delivered  judgment  in  the  cases. 

— - - + - — 

exhibitions. 


NOTTINGHAM  CAMERA  CLUB. 

[Specially  Reported.] 

argues  exceptional  courage  on  the  part  of  a  club  w  hich,  though 
y  strong  in  the  total  of  its  membership,  can  hardly  be  regarded 
trong  in  the  purely  photographic  sense,  that  it  feels  itself  able 
aigage  upon  a  yearly  exhibition  ;  still,  for  all  that,  the  fact  is 
,  and  the  exhibition,  opened  on  the  12th  inst.  by  Mr.  Stanfield,  at 
Mechanics’  Institute,  is  not  only  extremely  well  arranged,  but  is, 
think,  a  decided  advance  on  last  year’s  display.  There  is  a  notable 
welcome  absence  of  the  grotesque  framing  and  mounting,  and 
Lgh  eccentricities  here  and  there  occupy  valuable  wall  space,  there 
compensations,  many,  various,  and  refreshing  in  the  presence  of 
oughly  good,  honest,  and  healthy  photographic  work.  Close  upon 
hundred  frames  are  shown,  about  half  of  them  contributed  by 
bers  of  the  club.  In  the  open  classes  pictures  are  sent  by  many  of 
old  favourites,  W.  J.  Byrne,  Graystone  Bird,  H.  R.  Campion, 
■les  E.  Etches,  and  Howard  Barrett  being  prominent.  Miss  Mary 
ames  has  in  Nottingham  added  to  her  reputation,  her  “  Chrysan- 
lums,”  in  particular,  claiming  attention.  Pressure  on  our  space 
3nts  more  than  a  hasty  glance  at  the  promising  Avork  of  the  local 
enough  to  say  that  Messrs.  Arthur  Black,  Thomas  Wright,  W.  J. 
json,  A.  Marshall,  Noel  Blagg,  William  Moseley,  G.  Harrison, 
Alec  Hartley  fully  maintain  their  reputations.  The  architectural 
is  strong,  and  the  standard  of  Avork  shown  very  good.  The 
d  of  a  medal  (in  the  members’  class)  to  a  print  called  “  When 
:  ory  Wanders,”  is  the  reverse  of  encoui'aging  to  those  Avho  desire 
rpetuate  the  beautiful  and  the  best  in  portraiture.  It  is  sincerely 
hoped  no  member  Avill  take  this  trasresty  of  a  photograph  as  a 
<1.  With  every  Avish  in  the  world  to  do  justice  to  the  “fuzzy 
:y  and  gum”  school,  and  a  readiness  even  to  be  cast  under  the 
l  otic  spell  of  the  cult,  the  result  Avith  some  of  these  examples  is 
an  offence  to  the  eye  and  an  insult  to  the  intelligence.  In  the 
i  however,  Avith  perhaps  the  one  remarkable  exception,  the  awards 
f  3  judges  have  reason  at  their  back. 

J  landsomely  printed  catalogue,  ready  upon  the  opening  day,  too, 
aeature  of  this  exhibition,  for  the  success  of  A\Thich  congratulations 
;be  given  to  the  joint  honorary  secretaries,  Messrs.  A.  Black,  W. 
a!,  and  E.  A.  Bush. 


WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

[Specially  Reported.] 

Cp  West  London  Photographic  Society  held  its  fourteenth  annual 
i  ition,  at  the  BroadAvay  Lecture  Hall,  Hammersmith,  on  Friday 
aturday  last,  the  13th  and  14th  inst. 

e  many  local  photographic  societies,  the  West  London  is  not  Arery 
p  ly  situated  with  regard  to  accommodation  for  its  annual  exhibi- 
but  it  does  its  best  to  cope  Avith  the  difficulties  it  has  to  encounter, 
r  he  past  two  or  three  years  it  has  successfully  dealt  AAuth  the 
il  lighting,  or  Ave  should  perhaps  say  gloom  of  the  hall  it  occu- 
and  by  the  simple  expedient  of  fitting,  temporarily,  Welsbach 
lescent  burners  to  the  ordinary  gas  fittings,  has  secured  efficient 
it  nation  for  the  pictures.  This  year  by  hanging  the  walls  to  some 
or  nine  feet  high  with  a  drapery  of  ordinary  plain  canvas,  a 
iay  improved  general  effect  has  been  obtained,  and  the  proATision 
italogue  is  another  innovation  of  the  right  kind, 
exhibition,  as  a  whole,  we  think  an  improvement  on  that  of 
ear,  and  as  nearly  one  half  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
ie r  was  in  evidence,  the  society  is  entitled  to  congratulation  on  its 


Several  of  the  exhibitors  Avho  have  not  yet  Avon  their  spurs  showed 
Avork  of  promise.  F.  L.  Brown,  for  instance,  Avhose  experimental 
trimming  and  mounting  should  have  taught  him  something  on  vieAving 
his  pictures  on  the  Avails;  and  1).  C.  Isaacs,  AA'hose  architectural  Avork 
was  excellent,  but  not  quite  happily  framed  ;  F.  J.  Cripps,  E.  E.  Gibbs, 
and  W.  Tomes  all  deserve  a  word  of  encouragement.  George  Lamley,  the 
society’s  president,  had  a  numerous  collection,  too  many  pictures, 
perhaps,  to  make  his  average  a  very  high  one,  but  among  them  AA'ere 
several  which  Avere  quite  worthy  of  his  reputation.  0.  M.  Bartlett 
exhibited  a  number  of  carbon  prints  on  a  metallic  base;  aluminium,  Ave 
believe,  and  Avhen  looked  at  at  a  favourable  angle  of  lighting,  the  effect 
was  exceedingly  pretty.  Some  of  the  subjects,  one  in  which  a  Avater- 
fall  is  shown,  and  another  including  silver  birches,  for  instance,  Avere- 
especially  suited  to  the  treatment.  The  brothers  A.  E.  and  M.  W. 
Cockerell  maintained  their  ancient  reputation  for  sound  Avork.  In  the 
Avork  of  the  former  Ave  were  particularly  pleased  with  an  uncon¬ 
ventional  composition  by  the  former,  entitled  “  DaAvn,”  also  by  the 
“Falls  of  Tummel,”  and  “  Swanage,”  which  suffered,  hoAveA*er.  from 
a  scratchiness  in  the  lighter  tones,  Avhich  may  haAre  been  artificially 
produced,  or  may  have  been  incidental  to  the  extremely  rough  paper 
employed.  The  other  brother  had  a  lovely  study  of  open  sea  in 
“Behind  the  Clouds  is  the  Sun  Still  Shining.”  Another  charming 
effect  of  open  sea  Avas  “Norfolk  Crab  Boat,”  by  W.  Collett,  Avhose 
work  had  many  commendable  points.  J.  Brown  shoAved  some  Avell 
intentioned  studies,  in  which  he  had  achieved  considerable  success. 
“  The  Afterglow  ”  struck  us  as  being  the  best,  but  in  se\reral  cases 
the  effect  Avas  marred  by  the  pictures  being  hung  too  high  to  suit 
the  subjects.  Other  landscapes  which  attracted  our  attention  Avere 
“A  Quiet  Tide,”  by  G.  F.  Blaekmore,  and  “An  Essex  Waterway,” 
by  R.  W.  Leach.  We  have  omitted  to  mention  the  name  of  Leslie 
Selby,  Avhose  modest  exhibit  Avas  hardly  up  to  his  old  form,  but  it  is 
Avell  known  that  he  has  abandoned  the  practical  use  of  the  camera  for 
a  time. 

The  feature  of  the  exhibition  Avas  the  extremely  fine  portraiture  and 
figure  studies  of  A.  C.  Beard  and  E.  J.  Holding.  In  both  instances 
justice  could  only  be  done  to  the  exhibits  by  a  lengthy  criticism,  and 
it  would  be  almost  entirely  a  laudatory  one. 

The  exhibition  Avas  non-competitive,  and  there  were  consequently 
no  judges  or  awards. 

— - ♦ - 

The  Warwick  Dry  Plate  Company,  of  Warwick,  inform  us  that 
they  are  announcing  the  conditions  and  prizes  of  their  1903  competi¬ 
tions,  which  are  open  to  all  users  of  the  Wanvick  plates  and  papers. 

London  County  Council  School  of  Photo-Engraving  and  Lithography. 
— A  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  half-tone  process  Avill  be  green  by  the 
principal  of  the  school,  at  6,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. ,  on  Thurs¬ 
days,  commencing  February  26th.  The  lectures  will  comprise  a  simple 
exposition  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  process,  in  order  to  give 
those  engaged  in  any  one  branch  of  the  trade  a  knowledge  of  the  whole. 
The  following  is  the  syllabus: — February  26th:  Preliminary.  The 
original,  its  character  and  treatment.  March  5th  :  The  camera  and 
adjustments  necessary  for  rapid  Avork.  March  12th :  The  negative. 
The  screen,  and  factors  governing  its  use.  March  19th  :  Printing  on  to 
the  metal.  Albumen,  enamel,  and  so-called  dry  enamel  process. 
March  26th:  Etching  and  fine  etching.  April  2nd:  Routing,  mount¬ 
ing,  finishing,  and  proving  of  blocks.  Admission  is  free  to  students  of 
the  school ;  to  others,  the  fee  for  the  course  is  2s.  6d. ,  or  single 
lectures  Is. 

Anniversary  Supper  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association. — The  Hon.  Secretary  has  issued  the  following  notice  to 
members: — “  The  Committee  are  specially  desirous  of  doing  credit  to 
this  event  as  it  will  celebrate  the  twenty-first  birthday  of  the  good  old 
L.  and  P.  They  Avould  like  to  see  the  old  faces  once  again,  and  trust 
members  will  do  their  best  not  t  nly  to  attend  the  event  themselves  but 
to  induce  some  of  the  older  members  whose  attendance  may  not  liaA'e 
been  regular  of  late,  but  who  have  not  lost  interest  in  the  Association. 
This  applies  as  equally  to  former,  as  to  existing,  members  and  friends. 
The  supper  Avill  be  held  at  headquarters  (WTiate  Swan,  Tudor  Street, 
Whitefriars,  E.C.),  on  Thursday,  March  5th,  at  7  p.m  ,  and  the 
price  of  the  tickets  is  3s.  6d.  each.  The  entertainment  portion  last  year 
Avas  a  very  great  success,  and  Mr.  Thomas  K.  Grant,  who  has  kindly 
again  undertaken  this  matter,  may  be  expected  to  fully  maintain  his 
previous  efforts.” 
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Deu)  Apparatus,  §c 


sing  glass  is  provided,  and  double  dark  slides  are  used.  Iheflndk 
of  the  cross  wire  variety.  The  camera  before  is  made  to  tfa«l 
known  6|  by  31  size,  in  dark  wood  with  bright  me  al  hirings.  ( 


The  “  Counterpoise  ”  Studio  Stand.  Sold  by  George  Houghton  and 
Son,  Ltd.,  88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.  . 

In  this  modification  of  the  studio  camera  stand,  the  weight  of  the 
camera  and  lens  is  counterbalanced,  so  that  the  raising  or  lowering 
of  the  system  is  facilitated.  The  table  top,  it  will  be  seen,  is  slotted, 
and  to  this  the  camera  is  attached  by  a  screw  nut ;  hence  the  camera 
can  be  so  adjusted  that  it  may  always  be  placed  centrally  on  the  table, 
no  matter  whether  the  instrument  be  fully  or  only  partially  extended. 
This  proper  distribution  of  the  weight  makes  for  rigidity^  and  mini¬ 
mises  vibration.  A  brass  slotted  arm  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
camera  permits  of  a  lateral  adjustable  movement ;  it  will  be  seen,  too, 


that  the  necessary  tilting  and  clamping  o:  the  camera  can  be  carried 
out.  These  refinements  of  movement  in  the  “  Counterpoise  ”  should 
facilitate  the  use  of  the  camera  in  the  studio  In  our  observation 
much  time  is  often  lost  and  inconvenience  experienced  by  photographers 
who  rely  upon  vital  adjustment  without  proper  mechanical  aids.  The 
“  Counterpoise  ”  is  made  in  either  polished  pine  or  polished  oak. 


The  “  Goerz  Anschutz  ”  Stereoscopic  Camera.  Sold  by  C.  P.  Goerz, 

4  and  5,  Holborn  Circus,  London,  E.C. 

Advanced  stereoscopic  workers  should  appreciate  the  very  beautiful 
binocular  camera  which  Mr.  Goerz  has  recently  brought  to  our  notice. 
It  is  built  on  the  collapsible  form,  so  familiar  to  the  users  of  the 
“Goerz  Anschutz  Folding  Camera.”  It  opens  out  by  means  of  what 
mav  be  described  as  a  double  lazy-tongs  movement.  The  front  carry¬ 
ing  the  lenses  rises,  falls,  and  slides,  so  that  the  photographer  has 
every  necessary  movement  on  the  lens  plane.  Focussing  is  controlled 
by  the  side  to  side  movement  of  a  lever,  which  actuates  both  objec¬ 
tives.  We  note  with  great  satisfaction  that  easy  command  is  obtained 
over  that  most  important  matter,  the  separation  of  the  lenses.  T  iese 
are  fixed  in  sliding  panels,  which,  when  close  together,  give  a  separa¬ 
tion  of  24  inches,  between  which,  and  the  maximum  separation  of 
34  inches,  adjustment  is  readily  facilitated.  The  shutter  is  a  foca 
plane,  and  as  the  stereoscopic  septum  is  readily  removable  the  fact 
that  the  lens  panel  may  be  moved  to  one  side  allows  of  the  whole  of  t  le 
plate  being  used  for  a  single  photograph.  A  detachable  hooded  focus- 


lenses  are  Double  Anastigmats,  working  at  6.8  It  is  both  a  hand 
and  an  effective  instrument.  Stereoscopic  photography,  as  our  rew 
know,  has  long  been  a  favourite  hobby  of  our  own ;  we  could  n 
practice  desire  a  more  completely  thought-out  and  better  equi  1 
system  than  the  one  before  us.  One  small  suggestion  :  A  spirit! 
might  be  added  to  the  camera ;  this  we  have  found  of  great  he 
stereoscopic  hand  cameia  work,  as  w  ith  instruments  of  this  nzrl 
shape  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  fail  in  holding  them  level. 


The  “Kahlbaum”  Reflecting  Mirror.  Sold  by  John  J.  Griffinilj 
Sons,  Ltd.,  20-26,  Sardinia  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  Loi , 

w.c!  .  . 

As  a  substitute  for  prisms  and  silveied  glass  mirrors  in  the  prl 
tion  of  negatives  for  process  work,  Messrs.  Griffin  are  introduciij 
optically  flat  polished  mirror,  which  it  is  claimed  retains  its  refle 
efficiency,  unaffected  by  atmospheric  action.  It  is  made  of  a  pat 
metal  composition,  and  to  be  kept  in  order  all  that  is  required  1 


occasional  rub  with  a  soft  leather  or  a  piece  of  fine  cotton  wool 
principal  advantages  claimed  for  the  mirror  are  (1)  Dumnutri 
exposure  as  compared  with  prisms.  (2)  Crispness  of  f 
freedom  from  distortion,  and  accuracy  of  surface.  A  4£  by  sl| 
I  note,  costs  £5  16s.,  which  includes  a  special  frame,  by  which  the  . 
I  may  be  used  in  existing  mirror  boxes. 
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mmercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence 

■ - •> - 

s  Austin-Edwards  Monthly  Film  Negative  Competition. — The 
camera  for  the  current  month  has  been  awarded  to  the  Rev. 

Palmer,  8,  Hillside,  Clevedon,  Somerset,  for  his  negative 
Old  Ivy-covered  Bridge.” 

3  Pocket  Photography  Company,  Limited,  56,  Gracechurch 
,  E.C.,  write:  We  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we 
opened  the  premises  at  the  above  addresses  for  the  supply  of 
graphic  materials,  and  as  suggested  by  the  name  of  the  com- 
will  make  a  speciality  of  the  higher  and  more  compact  varieties 
laratus.  Several  novelties  of  the  firm  are  now  in  course  of 
ation  for  the  market,  and  of  these  we  shall  send  you  full 
rlars  in  course.  We  may  add  that  our  premises  are  very 
iently  situated  for  city  photographers,  and  that  we  have 
dark-room  accommodation  for  amateurs  as  well  as  for  our 
urposes. 

>ak,  Ltd.,  and  the  Income  Tax. — Kodak,  Limited,  have  gained 
r  victory  in  their  appeal  against  income  tax  assessments  in 
>  of  profits  made  by  the  Eastman  Company  in  America.  A 
iime  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  de¬ 
hat  the  American  Kodak  Company  was  not  the  same  company 
lak,  Limited,  but  was  separate  and  distinct,  and  that  Kodak, 
should  therefore  not  be  assessed  for  the  profits  of  the 
an  company.  The  Crown  appealed  against  Justice  Phillimore’s 
i  and  the  hearing  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal — Justices 
in  Williams,  Stirling  and  Mathew — on  the  13th  inst. ,  withe 
suit  that  Justice  Phillimore’s  decision  in  favour  of  Kodak, 
was  upheld  and  the  Crown  appeal  dismissed  with  costs, 
tcome  of  this,  if  the  decision  stands,  we  believe,  will  be  the 
of  the  sum  of  about  £38,000,  which  Kodak,  Limited, 

1  to  keep  in  reserve.  There  is  yet  a  further  sum  of  about 
in  dispute,  which  may  possibly  be  the  subject  of  further 
>n  if  the  Crown  persists  in  its  claim.  The  points  of  the 
e  as  follows:  Kodak,  Limited  was  an  English  company 
98  per  cent,  of  the  shares  of  the  American  Kodak  Company. 
:ome  tax  authorities  held  that  the  American  company  was 
-a  part  of  the  English  company,  Kodak,  Limited,  which  had 
Iquarters  in  London,  and  they  therefore  assessed  Kodak, 

,  for  English  income  tax,  not  only  upon  the  whole  of  the 
nade  m  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  but  also  upon 
profits  made  by  the  American  company  in  the  States.  The 
t  of  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  and  of  the  Appeal  Court  is 
American  company  was  separate  and  distinct  from  Kodak, 
although  the  latter  held  98  per  cent,  of  the  shares  of  the 
there  remains  the  question  whether  the  profits  divided 
American  company  and  received  by  Kodak,  Limited  as 
i  s  in  respect  of  its  98  per  cent,  holding  in  the  former  will 
assessable  for  English  tax.  No  part  of  this  dividend 
is  been  received  in  this  country,  but  it  has  been  lodged  in 
'  es  to  the  credit  of  Kodak,  Limited,  and  distributed  amongst 
l  eholders  of  this  company  resident  in  America.  It  would 
0  7  lne<lui table  that  profit  made  in  this  way  in  a  foreign 

a"d  br°Ughb  to  Erigland  or  distributed  amongst  British 
s  ould  be  assessable  for  English  income  tax.  The  ground 
ich  such  an  assessment  is  made  is  that  money  is  claimed 

mcally  received  m  this  country,  even  if  it  is  merely  brought 
it  here.  J  ° 


rRAPHio  Section  of  the  G.E.R.  Mechanics’  Inrtitution.-The 
ual  exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  Store 
(trattord,  E.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  March  24th  and 
;•  7Ihe  Judges  win  be  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.,  and  Mr. 
Hodges,  F.R.P.S.  The  following  are  the  open  classes:  — 
^subject;  awards,  one  silver  and  two  bronze  medals.  I: 
n  ades  (sets  of  four) ;  awards,  one  silver  and  one  bronze  medal ; 
r  ccopic  slides  (sets  of  four)  ;  award,  one  bronze  medal  (if  five 
nter).  K :  Not  for  competition.  Exhibits  invited.  Further 
1,5  may  be  obtained  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  Woolford, 
r  Green  Road,  Leytonstone. 


lutings  of  Societies. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Feb. 


20 

21. 

21., 

23.. 

23.. 

24.. 

24.. 


24. 

24 

24. 

25. 
25.. 

25  . 
25.. 


25. 

25 


25. 


26. 

26. 

26. 


26. 

26 

23. 


Marne  of  Society 


Subject. 


20 . 

2) . 

20 . 


Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc 

Watford  Photographi  Union.. 
Borough  Polytechnic . 


Nottingham  Camera  Club 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society.. 
Artton-under-L\  ne  Photo.  S 

Southampton  Camera  Club.. 

Oxford  Camera  Club  . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc 

Hackney  Photographic  Society 

Leeds  Photographic  Society  .. 
Isle  of  Thanet  Photo.  Society 
.Royal  Institution  of  Gt .  Britain 

Leeds  Camera  Club  . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  . 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

Southsea  Photographic  Society 

Everton  Camera  Club  . 


North  Middlesex  Photo.  Socie  ty 


Photographic  Club . 


Ashton-under-Li  ne  Photo.  Soc. 

Richmond  Camera  Club . 

N.-W.  London  Photo.  Society 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photo . 

Woolwich  Photo.  Society  . 

Glasgow  N.  W.  Camera  Club  ... 
London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 


f  Birds’  Nests,  and  Methods  of  Photo¬ 
graphing  them.  Illustrated,  i  Mr 
V  J  .  O.  Crowley. 

J  Photographic  Plates.  Illustrated.  Mr 
|  I  E.  Crosland,  B.Sc. 

/  Home  Portraiture.  Mr  E  W  Ban- 
I  nister.  '  ' 

[  Demonstration  0n  Platinotype  Deve- 
l  lopment.  Mr.  W.  Morrison 
Annual  Exhibition. 

Chess  Match  (friendly). 

/Lantern  Slide  Competition.  Por- 
1  trmture. 

Lecturette  Competition. 

Zoological  Committee. 

/  Photographic  Flexibilities.  Mr  W  D 
I  Welford.  ‘  * 

j  Annual  Conversazione  and  Exhibition 
t  of  Members’  Work. 

Annual  Lantern  Slide  Exhibition. 

( Recent  Advances  in  Photo  graphic 
I  Silence.  By  Sir  William  Abney. 

Gum-Bichromate  Mr.  T.  Heaps. 

/  1  ntensifying  and  Reducing.  J Elrick 
(  Fraser. 

Northern  France.  Mr.  Walter  Kilbey. 
J  The  Bumitre  Process  of  Colour  Photo- 
\  graphy.  Mr.  T.  K.  Grant. 
j  How  a  Lens  is  Made.  The  Goerz 
\  Lecture.  Illustrated. 

I  Lumiere  Colour  Photography.  Mr  E  R 
(  Turner. 

f  Demonstration  of  the  Carbon  Process 
\  and  Exhibition  of  Competition  Pie- 
‘  tures.  Thos.  Illingworth  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
i  The  Land  of  Windmills.  Illustrated 
(  Mr.  W.  F.  Slater,  F.R.P.S. 

J  Photography  of  Electrical  Phenomena. 

(  Dr.  Rodman. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

/  Lecture.  'I  he  Place  of  Purpose.  Mr. 

(  W.  Smedley  Aston. 

J  Photographic  Procedure  Mr.  Chas 
{  Churchill,  F.R  P.S. 

/  Demonstration  on  Bromide  Printing 
I  Wm.  Milroy. 

Norway.  Mr.  R.  Beckett. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

Winchelsea  and  Rye,  which  ancient  towns  formed  the  subject  of  a 
lecture  by  Mr.  Brooker  on  Monday  last  week  at  the  Camera  Club, 
are  usually  associated  with  the  famous  Cinque  Ports  of  our  South 
Coast;  but  if  we  count  them  in  with  those  ports — Dover,  Hastings, 
Hythe,  Romney,  and  Sandwich — the  five  evidently  become  seven,  and 
the  word  “  Cinque  ”  ports  is  a  misnomer.  There  is  some  confusion 
here,  and  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  Winchelsea  and  Rye  were  added 
to  the  five  ports,  to  share  in  their  responsibilities  and  to  partake  of 
thair  privileges,  at  a  later  date,  as  a  kind  of  afterthought.  These 
Cinque  Ports,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  them,  are  object  lessons 
over  which  the  motto  “Sic  transit,”  etc.,  might  fairly  be  inscribed, 
for  they  have  fallen  very  considerably  from  their  high  estate.  Dover 
and  Hastings  alone  retain  any  of  their  former  importance,  the  others 
being  literally  left  high  and  dry  by  the  receding  tide. 

Winchelsea  and  Rye,  once  ports,  are  now  ports  no  longer,  for  the 
sea  has  left  them  altogether,  and  to-day  wide  stretches  of  marsh  land 
separate  them  from  the  waves  which  used  to  bring  commerce  in  plenty 
to  their  stores  and  warehouses.  At  Winchelsea  the  spacious  vaults 
yet  remain  where  thousands  of  barrels  of  good  French  wine  might 
at  one  time  be  seen ;  and  Rye,  close  by,  was  nearly  as  famous  for 
its’  Continental  trade,  and  for  its  smugglers.  It  was  this  latter  form 
of  commerce  which  stirred  the  heart  of  Wesley  in  1775,  when  he 
wrote  :  “  I  found  an  abundance  of  people  willing  to  hear  the  good 
work,  at  Rye  in  particular,  but  they  will  not  part  with  the  accursed 
thing  smuggling.”  The  sea.  having  deserted  -thes«  two  places,  they 
cannot  any  longer  be  called  seaside  resorts,  so  that  holiday  makers 
do  not  flock  to  them  as  they  do  to  Brighton  or  Eastbourne,  but  still 
they  are  largely  visited  by  the  appreciative  few.  by  those  of  artistic 
or  antiquarian  tastes,  and  by  all  who  love  to  peep  into  the  past 
rather  than  to  spend  all  thought  on  the  turmoil  of  the  present. 
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In  this  spirit  Mr.  Brooker  has  gone  to  both  Winchelsea  and  Rye 
many  times,  and  the  numerous  pictures  which  he  was  able  to  show 
the  members  of  the  club  proved  that  he  made  good  use  both  of  Ins 
powers  of  observation  and  of  his  camera.  Hastings  was  for'  many 
years  his  home,  and  therefore  it  was  easy  for  lum  to  visit  the  two 
old  towns  so  near  at  hand.  Starting  with  some  excellent  snapshots 
taken  on  the  beach  at  Hastings,  Mr.  Brooker  took  his  audience  with 
him  on  a  walk  to  Winchelsea,  and  showed  them  the  beauties  of  the 
road  in  many  excellent  photographs.  Fanlight  Glen  ^  Rs  summei 
beauty,  and  in  its  wintry  stillness,  picturesque  groups  of  cattle  and 
sheep  and  various  other  artistic  pencillmgs  relieved  the  tedium  o 
the  lav  until  they  arrived  at  Winchelsea,  with  its  various  beautiful 
ruins  and  its  massive  gates.  A  link  with  the  present  was  found  m 
the  pretty  cottage  where  resides  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  close  by  one  o 
these"  ol/gates.  An  effective  picture  was  that  showing  the  rums  o 
the  Grey  Friar’s  Monastery,  but  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  mos  o 
lecturer’s  pictures  were  effective,  for  they  were  taken  £  keen 
eye  to  pictorial  value,  and  most  of  them  were  carefully  wedded  to 

""phrl^rters  of  an  hour’s  walk  across  the  hat  land  once  coverrf 
by  the  sea  brings  us  to  Rye-  a  town  built  upon  a  rock-but  on  om 
wav  we  can  stop  and  have  a  peep  at  Camber  Castle.  This  is  now  a 
min  but  at  oni  time  it  ranked  with  Sundown.  Sandwich,  Deal,  and 
other  castles  as  important  places  of  defence  against  the  continuallr 
expected  invasion  of  the  French.  It  was  Henry  MU-  »Uo  6u It 
these  castles,  and  the  long  line  of  Martello  towers  which  stretches 
along  the  South  Coast  of  England.  There  is  an  old  building  at  Eye 
known  as  the  Ypres  Tower,  winch  has.  after  many  vrerssi  ud ,es  ^ 
turned  into  a  museum  of  local  antiquities,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that 
some  of  the  other  buildings  of  the  same  type  cannot  be  put  to  t 
similar  purpose.  Rye  has  a  fine  church  and  several  old  imus  . 
besides  the  picturesque  features  belonging  to  a  place  w.tha  fish^ 
fleet  for  although  the  sea  has  receded,  there  is  ..till  c  ~ 
wav  which  connects  the  town  with  the  channel.  Artists  from  France 
,come  here  in  parties  of  a  dozen  or  more  to  make  sketches  and  pro¬ 
bably  if  Rye  were  on  the  coast  of  Brittany  it  would  attract  mo 
Prudish  visitors  than  it  does  at  present.  . 

'Ml.  Erookeris  m^rks  ^hhcrupvriod  with  somejaluah  e^n  # 

“ereen’foirilisTandTeape  work,  and,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  others, 
believes  that  lie  secures  better  rendering  of  the  greens  by  doing  so. 
He  backs  his  plates  with  a  mixture  of  gamboge,  ., urine,  and  tumenc 
w,th  hist  enough  shellac  in  methylated  spirit  to  cause  he  par  ic  es 
to  adhere  This  mixture  does  not  come  off  in  the  del  eloping  a  , 
Iri  ein  easily  be  removed  with  a  tuft  of 

alcohol.  He  never  takes  a  picture  without  using  the  spurt  level 
These  hints  were  elicited  during  the  discussion  J^JoUowed  the 
lecture  and  the  lecture  with  its  unusually  good  illustrations,  was 
much  Appreciated  by  those  present.  The  chairman  of  the  evening 

"  rAmy  iveS -‘occupied  by  a  demonstration  of  the  Kodak 
developing  machine,  two  representatives  ot  the  company  (Mr.  Ham 
a.rd  Mr.  Williams)  being  in  attendance,  the  one  to  explam  the  wo* 

ino-  of  the  machine,  and  the  other  to  manipulate  it.  Alter  desenb 
ing  the  principles  upon  which  the  machine  is  based  several  spools 
offflm  were  successfully  developed.  (As  this  matter  has  already  W 
{uuy  dealt  with  in ami  ^ ’e  ^^“nonstration  ^ 

1;:.:“^,:  £L eS,  anA  the  geLal  belief  was  expressed 
Thlt  In  eliminating  any  necessity  for  a  dark-room  the  new  machine 
was  calculated  to  attract  many  fresh  aspirants  to  photograph! 
honours  Dr.  G.  A.  Pedley,  who  occupied  the  chair,  and  who  had 
TI  L  experience  of  the  terrors  of  dark-room  work  m  the  tropics, 
considered  that  the  machine  would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  voikcis 
in  India  and  other  hot  climates. 


Road  Aldershot;  R.  L.  Graham,  6  and  8.  Panol.-  lauimuigton ;  I  L 
Lewis,  Merton  House,  200.  Stratfmd  K  .-..I  Bm.,  .  ri  :  •'■'!*»>  •  - 
Hensman,  29,  High  Street  Rugby;  David  Mun.v  ( Man;^,  H 
Gascon,  Limited),  49,  Queen  Street,  W..U  John 

jun.,  High  Street,  Broadway,  Worce.rter.-lur <-  ;  J"lni  V\  ilham  Braj 
Easy  Row,  Birmingham,  the  last-mentioned  rix  being  meuiben 
new  Birmingham  branch. 

The  draft  report  for  presentation  at  the  members  meeting  wa 
and  approved. 

Letter  read  from  the  gentleman  whose  name  had  been  removed 

the  list  of  members  at  the  last  committee  1 . .  ng.  m  «  hull  lie  exj 

his  concurrence  in  the  views  of  the  cominitt  1  as  to  hi  1,11 
under  the  definition  contained  in  the  rale--.  Letters  read  fro 
Association  of  Plate  and  Paper  Makers  in  n  ference  to  the  r  def 
of  a  photographic  dealer;  the  Photographic  1  nd<*  Associati 
reference  to  their  campaign  against  the  Kodak  to.  ;  and  the  A 
Copyright  Society  in  reference  to  the  representation  on  their  com 
of  the  interests  of  photographers,  and  instruct. 011s  were  given  thei 

Arrangements  for  the  annual  dinner,  on  March  13th,  were! 
discussed. 

The  question  of  exhibitions  of  members’  work  was  again  consi 
and  correspondence  relating  thereto  read.  Correspondence  r 
reference  to  the  formation  of  a  Manchester  Branch  of  the  Associ 
also  various  communications  from  members  making  suggestions, 
advice,  etc.,  upon  which  instructions  were  given. 

Mr  Mil  KB  s’  M  E  ET  ING. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  was  held  at  the  Royal  Photographic S|| 
66,  Russell  Square,  on  Friday,  13th  inst.,  Mr.  \bn.  (’iov<  I 

in  the  chair.  ,, 

The  President  made  sympathetic  reference  to  the  absence 
Hon  Secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  who,  though  convalescent,  *  i 
unable  to  go  out  at  night;  of  Mr.  Walter  Barnett,  who,  aft,  . 
months’  ilhiess,  was  now  on  a  voyage  to  Australia  and  hack,  « 
Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  wh  had  met  with  an  accident,  which  w;  «■ 

tunatelv,  not  of  a  very  serious  nature.  .1 

The  *  discussion  on  “  Operators’  and  Assistants  Specimen* 
opened  by  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Shaw,  of  Camg 
in  which  the  writer  stated  his  experience  as  an  operator  in  havfi 
specimens  not  returned,  and  his  subsequent  experience  as  an  en  % 
when,  owing  to  the  unmethodical  way  in  which  specimens  wei  * 
with  no  means  of  identification,  and  sometimes  hv  a  suh>eque| 

,  Tm  u. . Irnrxup  infT  t!lP  OWI  ft 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

A  mating  of  the  committee  was  held  at  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  66.  Russell  Square.  W.C.,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  Grove, 

^TheAeilowhlgteA  accepted  as  members : -John  Frank  Forster, 
Tangier  Buildings,  Whitehaven  ;  Eustace  Charles  Wyrall,  10,  Giosvenor 


witli  no  means  lucHiuiGanoi',  -  ► 

to  the  applicant,  great  difficulty  was  caused  in  knowing  tae  ow 
His  suggestion  was  that  assistants  should  use  a  rubber  stamp  I 
their  work,  the  impress  being  made  across  the  front  of  the  pictuH 
Mr.  George  Chapman  deprecated  the  discussion.  ^  He  had  neB 
any  difficulty.  On  receipt  of  the  specimen  a  rubber  ,aud  v| 
round  them,*  they  were  replaced  in  their  envelopes,  and  retu 

due  course.  .  »  t 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  many  members  took  pi 
was  generally  agreed  that  specimens  were  frequently  sent  vntheW 
or  other  direct  means  of  identification.  L« 

Mr.  Martin  Jacolette  suggested  that  preferably  unmounted  sj.P 
should  be  sent,  and  that  they  should  be  signed.  ,  I 

Mr  4  A  C.  Field  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  carrying  ■ 
suggestion,  arising  from  the  difficulty  assistants  had  in  p  W 
specimens  from  their  employers.  The  specimens  they  man 
obtain  were  usually  mounted  prints  that  were  printed  in  exce 
order.  He  thought  assistants  should  be  entitled  to  specimens  P 
work  as  craftsmen  in  positions  similar  were.  He  instanced  I 
of  lithographers,  who  were  allowed  to  take  an  impression  I" 

own  work.  U 

Eventually,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Coote,  it  was  agre 
the  Editor  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  if  1  v  , 
possible  to  print  as  a  heading  to  the  advertisement  colil 
asrirtants  a  note  to  the  effect  that  in  sending  specimens  aj  • 
for  situations  should,  if  possible,  send  unmounted  prints,  ar 
ca^es  write  their  names  on  the  front  of  the  photograph. 

On  the  subject  of  dealing  with  rejected  proofs  the  follows 
\  .  ,  ii..  rvf  fbp  -Rdinbureb 


Un  tne  suojecu  u±  u emmg  , 

of  the  decision  come  to  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
. .  —  .  c  _  _ _ 1 1 ^ m  pnsfnmer 


L) I L  iu  no  — -  -  - o 

was  read  — “  If  two  proofs  are  supplied,  and  the  customer  - 
dozen  copies  from  one  of  them  and  returns  the  other,  the 
proof  should  not  be  charged  for.  If  returned  it  should  conn 
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e  order.”  Some  members  were  of  opinion  that  if  a  dozen  were 
'ed  from  one  proof  it  would  be  advisable  to  retake  the  other 
ion  without  extra  charge,  provided  another  dozen  were  ordered, 
greed  that  only  two,  or  at  most  three,  proofs  should  be  submitted, 
connection  with  the  subject  a  paragraph  was  read  from  a  recent 
of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  calling  attention  to 
of  untoned  prints,  evidently  photographer’s  proofs,  being  taken 
Balers  and  others  to  be  toned.  Several  members  gave  their 
hence  of  untoned  prints  of  the  kind  being  brought  to  them  to 
,  and  the  way  they  had  dealt  with  such  cases. 

.  H.  A.  Chapman  said  that  he  found  it  unnecessary  to  submit  a 
>er  of  proofs.  In  fact  the  fewer  proofs  sent  the  better  they 
5d.  At  the  time  of  sitting  he  impressed  on  his  sitters  that  he 
aking  the  utmost  pains  to  secure  the  best  lighting  and  position, 
hat  had  a  better  effect  than  if  he  took  a  number  of  positions  and 
le  choice  to  them. 

A.  A.  C.  Field  found  that  people  were  not  satisfied  with  un toned 
b  and,  especially  when  the  order  was  to  be  executed  in  black  and 
,  it  was  necessary  to  send  completely  finished  prints. 

John  Jenkins  said  his  practice  was,  in  submitting  proofs,  to 
ite  that  if  any  of  them  were  retained  they  would  be  considered 
f  the  order. 

President  said  that  was  his  practice. 

Bntion  having  been  called  to  a  paragraph  which  has  recently 
wed  in  the  photographic  column  of  the  “Daily  Telegraph” 
i  ting  that  it  is  a  general  practice  with  professional  photographers 
de  prices  for  platinotypes  and  to  supply  bromide  prints  ;  after 
liscussion  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee  to  deal  with. 
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le  next  meeting  of  members  will  he  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
inner,  which  will  take  place  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant,  on  Friday, 
March  13th,  at  seven  o’clock.  Although  it  will  not  be  strictly 'a 
business  meeting  this  social  gathering  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  furthering  that  important  object  of  the 
association— the  promotion  of  friendly  feeling  among  brother  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers,  and  the  Committee  trust  that  thev  will  be 
well  supported  m  their  endeavour,  to  make  the  gathering  a  success  in 
this  and  other  directions.  A  reception-room  will  be  provided,  open 
from  two  o  clock,  where  members  can  meet.  The  fact  of  membership 
is  to  De  considered  a  sufficient  introduction  between  members  who  have 
been  strangers  but  who  wish  to  know  each  other.  Members  may  bring 
guests  to  the  dinner,  but  the  Committee  suggest  that  it  would  be 
preferable  to  choose  professional  photographers  or  private  friends 
u  hose  business  is  unconnected  with  photography. 


LIVERPOOL  BRANCH. 

I  he  first  meeting  of  the  new  year  was  held  at  headquarters  on  the 

l  ins  .  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  Chairman  of  the  Branch 
occupied  the  chair. 

By  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  meeting  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster 
was  re-elected  Chairman,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Mowll  was  re-elected 
ilon.  becretary  of  the  Branch. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  removal  by  the  Central  Committee 
o  one  of  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Branch  from  the  roll  of 
members  of  the  Association  cn  the  ground  that  he  did  not  come  within 
ie  definition  of  a  professional  photographer  according  to  the  rules. 


Report  of  the  Committee. 


■  nly  two  months  have  elapsed  since  the  last  report,  the  committee 
Rurally  not  a  very  great  deal  to  communicate. 

I  ig  to  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  the  regrettable  indisposition  of 
arold  Baker,  active  work  in  the  formation  of  the  Birmingham 

I I  was  not  commenced  until  the  turn  of  the  year ;  but  members 
1 1  coming  in,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Branch  will  soon  commence 
)  meetings. 

Ter  which  appeared  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography 
iuary  2nd  calling  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  pro- 
nl  photography  in  Manchester,  and  an  exceedingly  able  reply 
i  Branch  Organising  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner,  which  was 
1 2d  in  the  following  issue,  seem  to  have  had  a  very  good  effect. 
r  teps  are  now  being  taken  by  our  member,  Mr.  Warwick  Brooks, 

)  er  photographers,  to  organise  a  branch  in  that  city.  The  Com- 
imope,  m  their  next  communication  to  the  members,  to  be  able 
[  t  that  the  Manchester  Branch  is  an  actuality, 
i  ugh  the  influx  of  new  members  cannot  be  regarded  as 
■i  ictory,  the  increase  of  membership  is  not  as  rapid  as  it  should 
>ur  Committee  desire  to  impre-s  on  members  the  importance 
.  11  Siting  the  claims  to  support  of  the  association  in  conversation 
n  correspondence  with  their  professional  brethren  who  are  still 
1  18  a  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  advantages  of  member- 

I-  not  unrecognised,  and  that  several  applications  for  membership 
en  received  recently  from  persons  who  clearly  are  ineligible 
'  e  definition  in  the  rules. 


I  Test  had  been  received  against  the  retention  of  a  certa 
;  the  ™mbership  roll  on  the  ground  that  the  individual  was  n 
*  uonal  photographer  according  to  our  definition.  After  inqui 
cmittee  found  that  the  objection  was  valid,  and  the  name  h 
t(  mved  from  the  register.  The  Commitee  desire  to  say  that  t 
2Ln  objected  to  met  their  inquiries  in  a  most  straightforwa: 
1  t  iey  are  sMisfied  that  his  application  was  made  in  got 


•mmittee  propose  shortly  to  send  by  post  to  every  profession; 
pier  in  the  country,  who  appears  to  have  an  established  bus 
u  account  of  the  objects  and  work  of  the  as  ociation,  and  a 
tn  to  join  it. 

ld+1Lgk°f  311  exbibition  or  exhibitions  of  professional  photc 
^  6, benebt  of  members,  is  receiving  the  serious  considerate 

•mmittee,  but  the  question  is  one  that  requires  such  carefr 
on  a  ey  consider  it  desirable  not  to  make  any  pronounce 
he  subject  until  they  have  a  definite  scheme. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

How  to  Enlarge  with  the  Club  Lantern,”  occupied  the  attention  of 
_iosu  members  tles'inig  instruction  upon  the  subject,  on  Wednesday 
the  11th  mst.  Mr.  G.  Noaks  illustrated  the  actual  procedure,  and  made 
several  capital  15  by  12  enlargements,  thoroughly  explaining  as  he 
went  along  each  stop  of  the  process. 

Mr.  W.  H  Rogers  then  gave  an  exposition  on  toning  bromide 
punts,  the  bath  favoured  being  the  “Hypo  Alum,”  made  up  according 
to  the  following  formula :  —Hyposulphite  of  soda,  10  ounces;  loaf 
sugar,  2  ounces;  boiling  water,  70  ounces,  to  which  2  ounces  of 
powdered  alum  are  slow]y  added,  with  vigorous  stirring. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Rogers  said  he  found  the  addition  of 
sugar  advantageous ;  toning  proceeded  more  regularly.  He  also  drew 
attention  to  the  method  employed  for  heating  the  solution,  which  had 
been  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hicks.  Just  over  the  gas-ring  a 
fiat-iron  plate  was  supported,  four  little  metal  caps  about  half  an  inch 
ugh  were  placed  at  each  corner  of  the  plate,  and  on  these  the 
gramtme  dish  rested.  The  equalisation  of  the  heat  obviated  any  chance 
of  the  dish  cracking. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASS0CL4TI0N. 
February  12th. — Mr.  F.  A.  Schierwater  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Dick,  president  of  the  Manchester  Photographic 
Society,  gave  Ins  lecture  on  “The  Negative  for  Carbon  Work  and 
the  Carbon  Process  in  its  Simplest  Form.”  Mr.  Dick  traced  the 
history  of  the  gum-bichromate  and  carbon  processes  from  tlieir  in¬ 
vention,  and  gave  numerous  hints  for  the  manipulation  of  the  tissue 
etc.  During  the  evening  he  developed  a  number  of  prints  sent  by 
the  Autotype  Company,  and  some  very  pleasing  results  were  obtained. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

February  11th. — Mr.  H.  Muller  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Thomas,  F.R.P.S.,  gave  a  paper  entitled  “Some  points 
of  importance  to  pictorial  photographers.”  Beginning  by  reading 
various  extracts  from  Ruskin  on  “  Truth  ”  and  “  Beauty/’  he  showed 
by  ■\  arious  experiments  with  ordinary  and  isochromatic  plates,  used 
with  and  without  light  filters,  the  false  colour  rendering  of  ordinary 
and  isochromatic  plates  used  without  a  light  filter,  and  the  more 
correct  rendering  by  the  latter  plates  when  used  with  a  light  filter. 

In  the  experiments  the  Chapman- Jones  plate-tester  and  specially 
arranged  subjects  of  various  coloured  flowers  in  and  out  door  were 
used.  Passing  on  to  composition,  arrangement  of  lines,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  light  and  shade  were  touched  upon,  as  well  as  focal 
length  and  perspective,  and  sharpness  and  diffusion  of  focus.  A  few 
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remarks  on  the  hand-camera  and  its  use  and  importance  to  pictorial 
workers  brought  an  extremely  interesting  and  helpful  lectin  e  to  a 
close.  The  whole  paper  was  copiously  illustrated  by  lantern  slit  es. 

SOUTHAMPTON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

February  16.  1903.— Mr.  G.  T.  Vivian  in  the  chair. 

Hr  E  W.  Hampton  gave  a  practical  demonstration  in  the  carv 
room  with  the  club’s  new  enlarging  apparatus.  The  whole  process 
was  thoroughly  explained,  enlargements  upon  bromide  paper  being 
mlde  and  tfeveloPe!l,  and  many  valuable  items  of  niformatmn  g-m 
The  lantern  is  fitted  to  produce  enlargements  from  „  5  J.'  * 

_i  plates,  and,  in  addition  to  it,  the  dark  room  has  been  fitted  wit 
wa*ter  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  developing,  fixing,  ai 
™;Lg  the  prints,  as  well  as  for  changing  plates,  and  rs  now 
available  for  the  use  of  members  under  conditions  which  hare  bet 
drawn  up  by  the  Committee. 

CHICHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

•February  10,  1903.-Mr.  J.  L.  Huskinson  gave  a  demonstration  on 
the  Sanger  Shepherd  process  cf  photography  in  natural  colours. 
Previous  to  making  the  demonstration,  Mr.  Huskinson  gave  a 
„hort  address  during  the  course  of  which  he  described  the  different 
p«  from  the  commencement  up  to  now,  speeiahy  menUonnig 
Mr  Ives  of  Philadelphia,  his  Kromskop  system,  which  necessitat 
f  special  delicate  instrument  to.  view  the  result,  or  projected  on  the 
Screen  with  a  triple  lantern.  The  demonstrator  furtner  pointed  ou 
that  Mr.  Ives  had  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  produce  a  photo- 
graph  in  natural  -lours. 

‘bes^ity^of^the^olour  Effects  with  the  incompleteness  of  a  monochrome 
Xtograpl  •  Speaking  of  the  Sanger  Shepherd  process  he  next 
expiated  how  an  object  could  be  produced  in  its  natural  colour  so 
;SP  0  be  seen  in  the  hand,  without  any  viewing  device,  or  on  the 
creen  by  In  ordinary  lantern,  the  process  being  based  on  the 
fart  that  any  colour  in  nature  can  be  matched  by  a  mixture  of  the 
three  primary  colours  of  the  spectrum— red,  green,  and  blue.  L\ 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  take  three  negatives  or  records  through  three 
colour  filters,  which  sort  out  the  relative  proportions  of  the  three 
primary  colours  in  the  object  photographed.  From  these  three 
negatives  taken  on  one  brand  of  plates  (the  Cadet  lightening  spectrum, 
sensitive  to  red,  blue,  and  yellow),  three  positives  are  made  upon 
transparent  media,  the  most  simple  and  effective  being  a  cellulon 
film  for  the  yellow  and  pink  positives;  the  blue  positne  being 
made  with  a  black  and  white  lantern  plate  stained  blue  w 
'forms  the  ground  work  of  the  whole,  and  when  superposed  var¬ 
nished,  and  sealed  with  Canada  balsam,  brilliantly  represent  the 

beautiful  and  striking  colours  in  nature. 

Ate  tome  further  remark,  he  gave  the  demons  ration,  wh  eh 
consists  in  the  exposing,  developing,  fixing,  and  staining  of  the 
lantern  plate  forming  the  blue  positive,  also  shewing  a  planted 
film  which  he  developed,  fixed,  and  stained  with  the  necessary 
him  whicn  i  processes  were  gone  through  m  the  usual 

order^  including  "tlm  ’method  of  varnishing  and  sealing  the  balsam. 
°Then  was  shewn  on  the  screen  the  different  negates,  also  a 
diagram  explaining  how  the  different  filters  effected  the  negate 
elates  One  of  ekh  of  the  positives  in  the  respective  colours,  and 
,  1  ’  T  ;n  ite  complete  state,  were  also  put  upon  the 

the  transparency  ^  es  were  introduced,  including  some  kindly 

LTbv  Messers.  Sanger  Shepherd,  which  were  Highly  appreciated 
lent  oy  Aires>ei»  fo  snectrum  were  also  shewn 

■tnrl  nrl mired  The  various  colours  of  tne  specuu.. 

—  -  ^uS^m^"rS  Create  2 

the  llTcls!  of  production  of  natural  colours  on  paper,  recently  mtro 
duced  by  the  Sanger  Shepherd  Company. 

Mxwson-s.' -  Transparency ^  ^ 

been  made  in  the  comp  £3  3s  Hr.  Frank  Gregg.  Guinea 

£5  5s.,  Mr.  James  Shaw,  seco  ,  “  H  Mild,  a.  Bailey,  and 

prizes,  Messrs.  E.  R.  BnlW- "^ze  £3  3s. ,  Mr.  J.  Gunstone ; 
A.  W.  Coopen  hiss  F  R  Bull  Guinea  prizes,  Messrs.  L.  S. 

B.  Child,  T.  widdop,  and  Rev.  E.  T. 

Clark. 


Correspondence. 

*  *  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  tides  of  the  paper, 
*  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  tuimes  and  addren 
the  writers  are  given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  *or  the  opinions  expressed  b, 
correspondents. 

FAKING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  lrecn  much  inter  ist  sd  in  t  ‘ading  the  le 
from  “Suum  Cuique”  and  Mr.  Tardrew  under  this  heading  in 
issues  of  6th  and  13th  inst. 

The  subject  raised  by  the  correspondence  seems  to  me  to  I 
especial  interest  and  impoitar.ee.  going  as  it  does  to  the  very  ro 
the  question  of  the  limitation  of  artisti.  xpi  ssmn  by  plmtogra 
My  sympathies  are  with  “Suum  Cuique,  and  I  do  nut  think 
Mr.  Tardrew’s  reply  can  be  considered  convincing. 

Supposing  that  instead  of  a  camera  we  use  a  <  imera-obscura, 
trace  upon  paper  so  much  of  the  view  obtained  as  wo  wish  to  re 
omitting  what  we  consider  undesirable,  and  making  such  addi 
as  we  think  may  strengthen  the  lighting  or  composition  of  t  he  pit 
Can  the  product  in  whatever  way  we  may  choose  to  work  it  u 
considered  a  work  of  art'.'  I  think  not.  But  surely  a  negati 
in  itself  a  (so  to  speak)  mechanical  “tracing  of  the  image  see 
the  ground  glass  of  the  camera;  and  however  much  this  trai 
is  altered  or  “improved”  by  any  process  of  ‘  faking  -wlietlr 
the  negative  or  positive— the  fact  remains  that  we  are  simply  tai 

ing  with  a  tracing.  .  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  workers  who  are  striving  after  ar 
expression  by  photography-be  they  of  the  “fuzzy  tvpe  or  the 
bichromate  school— are  endeavouring  to  obtain  breadtli  by  the  i 
pulation  of  the  negative  or  positive  after  their  picture  lias 
“traced”  by  a  process  which  prohibits  breadth. 

In  short  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  our  lenses,  and  until  a  le 
produced  which  will  give  us  breadth  in  pl«»  of  the  present 
centration,  no  entirely  satisfactory  portic  interpretation  of  n 
seems  possible  to  the  photographer.  < 

If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  surely  the  untouched  photograph 
sessing  such  artistic  expression  as  the  medium  will  allow  s 
rank  higher  than  one  which  has  been  juggled  w.th  nnd  J  . 
“  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring?  ”  I  am,  yours  family 

The  Gables,  Kibworth,  Leicester, 

February  14th,  1903.  _ 

“  STAGNATION.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, -The  letter  in  your  issue  of  last  week  from  th 
Sec.,  Brentford  Photographic  Society,  is  most  interesting, 
bone  he  will  get  the  support  be  so  well  deserves. 

He  forgot  to  mention,  however,  that  the  Sout  i  on <§ 
oranhic  Society's  Photographic  Exhibition,  on  March  7th 
inclusive,  forms  an  excellent  stepping-stone  towards  the  royal 
t  Brentford  We  undertake  to  forward  (free  of  cost)  al  p 
t  BrenUoM  exhibited  at  the  South  London  Exhibrtmm  Hj 
be  a  great  convenience  to  exhibitors.  Me  also  do  the  sam 
Croydon  Exhibition. -Yours  truly,  ^  w  Walkkr, 

Exliibition  Secret 

24,  Matham  Grove,  East  Dulwich,  London, 

February  14th,  1903. 


the  photographic  copyright  union. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  crave  your  further  landless  in  pemtting^ 
refer  to  the  two  letters  appearing  m  your  current 

complaint  against  the 

that  he  considers  “its  rules  to  he  very  exacting  for  the  i 
day  photographer,”  etc. 
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[ay  I  ask  him,  as  one  upon  whom  Royalty  has  smiled,  to  come 
-n  into  the  arena  and  tell  us  in  general  terms  where,  when 
how,  are  the  rules  exacting,  and  we  can  then  see  how  far  his 
ictions  can  be  legitimately  met. 

s  regards  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  estimable  societies, 
nnot  say  that  I  am  in  any  way  convinced  or  influenced  by  Mr.  W. 
ve’s  opinion,  for  even  supposing  for  a  moment  that  the  ques- 
of  amalgamation  had  arrived  at  a  discussionable  point  (which, 
the  way,  it  has  not),  in  what  way  would  it  be  possible  to  draw 
rules  and  regulations  to  embody  both  groups  of  principles  which 
in  themselves  the  “  raiscns  d’etre  ”  of  the  separate  existence 
he  two  Societies. 

hat  is  wanted,  sir,  is  the  loyal,  disinterested  support  of  the 
t  body  of  photographers  throughout  the  Kingdom;  support 
ipted  by  a  realisation  of  their  duty  to  rally  round  a  Society 
:h  for  nearly  ten  years  past  has  fought  a  good  and  terribly  uph 
for  them  generally,  and  by  so  doing  has  made  it  possible  for 
i  to  be  renumerated  by  the  Press  and  other  reproducers,  for  the 
>'  of  their  valuable  property. 

really  wonder  where  photographers  would  be  to-day  had  it  not 
for  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Elliott  and  other  keen,  resolute  spirits,  who, 
he  nick  of  time,  created  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union' 

■  which,  though  benefiting  by  it  to  a  considerable  extent,  photo- 
a  lers  show  little,  or  no,  inclination  to,  support. 

^  ologising  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  and  thanking  you  in 
1  ipation. — I  am,  Sirs,  yours  truly, 

A  Member  of  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union. 

I  oruary  17th,  1903. 


Answers  to  Correspondents* 


U  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ. 
queries ,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
ENAL  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand,  London , 
j.  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

nr. respondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
nunications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
1  tames  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

mmunications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
rs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co. 
Vellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


graphs  Registered  : — 

■1 H“0TOr-’“^  «T.  «<****»  ./  ...  «  B,ron  Ola,, a, -  on 
tins  offio^abbots?111  HoUse’  Bury  St‘  Edmunds.  Photograph  of  tombs  and 
^rXT’8  ArCade*  BelfaSt-  Photographs  of  the  fire  at 

ir  iwich  Albion^Fwtbal^b^bn^°rtti'  Staffs‘  Two  Photo9raphs  of  West 

Can.d°  nothing>  as  you  did  not  register  the  cony 

1SSU“g  Pri"tS'  14  WaS  n°  USe  "Sister  A 

aly  way  of  ascertaining  if  the  mVt  nro  •  f  reply  •  TPe 

^  the  ^  ^  cosh‘ isnobx; 


Dyes.— H.  C.  Mieman  writes  •  “  Gnn  ,  -rr  i  •  ,,  . 

e  if  the  dyes  mentioned  in  Mr  E  T  W  ipU  ku?dly  lnfom 
ubl’s  book,  on  nacre  97  nf  t  ^  f '  WaI1  S  review  of  Von 
aisb  green  ZT TapLl  yello"  °f  ^  ^  ^ 

'antities  from  any  English  firm’”  In’’  w  g0t  m  Sma11 

’at  Penrose  and  Co  109  pC  ,  IaJepIy  :  We  sho^d  think 
and  Co.,  109,  Farnngdon  Road,  E.C.,  could  supply 


Cheap  Midget  Photographs.— “  Fresh  Hand  ”  asks  :  “  Can  you  tell 
me  how  midgets  similar  to  the  enclosed  are  produced  at  Is.  6d. 
per  dozen  ?  I  know  they  are  bromide  cards,  but  the  neat 
masking  and  naming  are  the  difficulties  I  cannot  overcome 
j  he  Pnoe  hardly  pays  for  two  piintings  (one  for  figure  and  one 
lor  name).  Any  information  will  be  gladly  received.”— In 
reply  :  1  he  example  sent  is  a  reduced  copy  of  a  mounted  cabinet 
portrait,  with  the  name  and  address  on  the  mount.  There  is 
no  double  printing. 

Vignette  Glasses. -W.  Shephard  asks:  “Can  you  kindly  give  me 
address  of  the  makers  of  Whyte’s  vignette  glasses  ?  I  used  to  get 
them  from  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  and  I  made  application  for 
some  to  them  a  short  time  ago,  but  they  do  not  stock  them  at 
present  so  I  thought  you  would  kindly  assist  me  in  the  matter 
and  oblige.  In  reply  :  We  regret  we  cannot  say  where  they 
are  to  be  obtained.  You  might,  however,  try  some  of  the  other 
large  dealers.  Possibly  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  would,  as  they 
do  not  stock  the  glasses,  give  you  the  address  of  the  maker. 

Copyrighting  Cinematograph  Films.— W.  V.  Morris  writes  -  “In 
your  replies  to  correspondents,  in  issue  February  6,  you  have 
replied  to  one  re  copyright  in  cinematograph  films.  Will  you 
kindly  inform  me  how  to  copyright  cinematograph  films,  charge, 
etc. ,  and  if  a  copy  of  the  film  must  be  left  at  Stationers’  Hall 
as  when  copyrighting  photographs  ?  ”  In  reply  :  The  charge 
for  registration  of  a  cinematograph  film  is  the  same  as  that  of 
an  ordinary  photograph,  one  shilling.  A  copy  of  the  film  should 
be  left  at  Stationers’  Hall,  but  it  need  not  be  on  celluloid.  One 
on  paper  will  do  as  well. 

Studio  Building-Reelector. -F.  Aston  says:  “(1)  I  am  about 
to  require  a  photo  studio  to  be  built,  one  built  in  sections,  so  that 
it  could  be  taken  apart  and  transferred  preferred.  Could  you 
acquaint  me  with  what  book  I  could  procure  upon  the  subject? 

•  A!S°  me  what  Slze  mirror  is  necessary  to  fully  illu¬ 

minate  a  12  by  10  negative,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  bromide 

betteftl^n  lt  B11]  In  repl7 :  W  You  cannot  do 

better  than  get  Bolas  s  book  on  “Studio  Construction,”  published 

davlffiht°n  fnd-C°'  j?  We  presume  mean  a  reflector  for 
daylight  enlarging.  If  so,  one  of  about  18  by  15  will  suffice  if 
placed  pretty  close  to  the  negative. 

Stained  Drawing.  H.  Shimwell  says:  “I  have  to  copy  an  old 

“e‘ atlT8’  "’hich  has  a  large  iron  mould  stain  on  J 
lace  at  least  I  suppose  it  is  iron  mould,  brown  in  colour  See- 

anv  tindairo  T  (T  Sketch’  1  presume  a  ^plication  of 

ny  kind  is  out  of  the  question.  Can  you  kindly  give  me  par¬ 
ticulars  of  any  dry  processes  that  would  remove  the  stain  with 
out  affecting  the  work,  which  is  very  fine?”  In  reply  Int  is' 

removing  ’it”’  ”0t  thi»^“ere  is  any  dry  method  of 

S  t  We  should  recommend  you  to  send  the  drawing 

uk  * = 
“  r^vr 1103 

graph  ‘Uranium  Printing  ’  (1)  D0  ti’  •  a  para‘ 

ofher  attention  after8’ 

the  solutions  mentioned  for  toning  or  onlv  to  k.  i 

washed?  (2)  What  is  the  ‘light ’-‘the  .mod  safe  light’  7 
tioned  on  page  984’  Is  it  on  r  ,  1  1  ght  ~ men' 

to  a  letter  sent  you  in  DeZZ  T 

‘Tenate.’  Has  It  been  or  wa^Ho  TT  1° 

answer’”  In  reply .  m  No  l2)  rJ  f  ,  ,to°  Iengt%  to 

as  given  by  the  althor  (3)  vie  have  „T  ,f°r.  ^  iS 

letter  of  December,  but  we  note  that  the  ?collectlon  of  Poor 

to  ‘‘Tenate”  in  „ur  issue  for  Janaiy  “  We“do“T 
queries  by  post.  7  "  e  d°  not  answer 

Opinion  on  Retouching.— G  L  asks  -  “w  m 

opinion  on  my  retouching?  I  may  ^ 

it.  The  two  neaafivps  To™  V,  7  7  1  am  rather  sIow  at 

about  four  hours  Do  v  sending  took  me,  between  them, 

situation,  say  as'assiftanf  f  “  !°°d  eMUSh  to  S*  a 
i  ,,  ’  f  as  assistant  operator  and  retoucher?  t  l 

a  pi'r 

cannot  make  much  money  as  printer.^ “ 
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scarcely  pass  an  opinion  on  the  work,  as  we  did  not  see  the 
negatives  before  they  were  retouched,  or  prints  from  them,  so 
a,s\o  judge  how  the  likeness  has  been  retained.  Four  hours 
expended  on  two  small  heads  certainly  shows  very  slow  work, 
but  with  greater  experience  you  may  become  a  quicker  worker. 

The  negatives  have  been  returned,  as  requested. 

Various  Queries. — “  Carbon  ”  says:  “I  enclose  you  herewith  a 
carbon  print,  double  transfer.  Will  you  please  inform  me  (1) 
Cause  of  same  frilling?  (2)  What  you  would  consider  a  fair 
price  for  this  class  of  work?  (3)  I  have  a  studio  28  t.  long  by 
14ft.  wide,  |  span;  size  of  top  light.  12ft.  wide  by  lift,  hi  , 
size  of  side  light,  12ft.  wide  by  5ft.  high.  Will  you  p.ease  tell 
me  the  best  way  to  arrange  blinds?”  In  reply  :  (1)  I  he  cause 
of  the  non-adhesion  of  the  film  is  that  the  trans.er  paper  was 
not  brought  into  the  proper  adhesive  state  before  it  was  applied 
(2)  We  can  give  no  opinion  ;  we  may  say,  however,  t  a  ie  v  o 
is  by  no  means  high  class.  (3)  We  should  suggest  three  blinds 
each  five  feet  wide,  to  pull  down  from  the  top,  and  a  couple 
of  curtains  for  the  side.  The  colour  and  material  should  depend 
upon  the  aspect  of  the  studio,  and  that  is  not  given. 

The  Alabastrine  Process. -R.  G.  W.  writes:  “Many  years  ago 
there  was  in  your  Journal,  if  I  mistake  not,  under  some  such 
heading  as  “Neglected  (or  Forgotten)  Processes,  a  desC^ 
of  an  “Alabastrine”  process  for  the  conversion  of  negatives 
into  positives  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy  by  ^reimal  b  eac  - 
ing,  and  subsequent  partial  blacxemng  wi  i  a  nn.o  . 
sulphite  of  soda.  I  have  made  considerable  search: fo.  tl 
notice  without  success.  Will  you  kindly  indicate  its  where 
abouts?  I  may  add  that  my  own  experience  m  intensification 
by  the  above  methods  has  generally  been  that  the  blackening 
was  very  sudden,  streaky,  and  smoky-looking  m  its  tns  <P 
pcarance  though  the  ultimate  result  was  right  enough  as 
a  negative,  but  it  did  not  seem  promising  tm  a  *>***•«* 
with  modifications. In  reply  :  The  process  is  desenbed  in  the 
Journal  of  November  8th,  1889. 

Photographing  Interiors.— “  Interior  ”  says  :  “  I  have  a  Problem 
to  solve,  and  would  feel  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  any  as 
tanc“  I  have  been  asked  to  photograph  the  intenor  of  a 
laro-e  shop  and  the  owner  wants  the  whole  shop  to  be  taken 
in  The  only  way  that  I  can  see  that  it  can  be  done  is  to  take 
a  negative  from  the  door  looking  inwards,  then  one  from  the 
far  end  looking  out,  and  join  the  two  prints.  I  may  mention 
that  the  shop  will  he  about  100  x  30  feet.  Do  you  think  this 
"be Ve  only  way?  I  know  the 
wrong.  Would  you  W!y  let 
better  way  to  do  it?  —in  iePiy  -  Line  . 

•mule  lens  can  get  the  interior,  say  from  the  door,  m  on. 

we  should  Say  the  best  plan  will  be  to  two  pictures 
-on;  looking  one  way  and  the  other  the  -ve-e  way  and 
then  mount  them  as  two  distinct  pictures.  We  do  n 
how  two  views  looking  in  opposite  directions  are  to  he  success¬ 
fully  combined  into  one  picture.  <(„rn 

-i “ PiirTn  Engraver  asks:  win 

TUITI0NV\iXadvLG1me  on  the  following  matter?  I  am  thinking 
of  taking  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Bolt  Court  School  in 
photo  engraving  for  a  term  of  three  months’  daily  tuition,  and 
1  f  pon  They  promise  to  fit  me  to  take  a  situ- 

r®7  ar30sTer  ^ek!  Do  yo"  think  it.  possible  I  could  learn 
sufficient^!!  three  months  to'enable  me  to  do  sol  I  have  very 
little  idea  of  the  tpSe^SSoSSh^t 

Sit  a  very  considerate  help 
and  also  please  say  if  photo  engraving  you  consider  a  good 
business  to  learn.  Is  there  a  very  good  demand  for  workers  a 

— —  ,i  •  r„,ss  v  ”  In  reply  :  Much  must  necessarily  depend  upon 
yourself  At  the  Bolt  Court  School  you  will  get  the  best  of 
'tuition  At  present  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  skilled  photo 
engravers,  but  the  salaries  do  not  range  very  high,  lour  nine 
years’  experience  in  photography  will,  of  course,  be  of  help 

Bftected Proofs. -R-  Walpole  says:  “A  person  oomes  to  us  and 
asks  us  to  take  hit  photograph,  which  we  do,  and  m  course 


of  time  send  him  proofs.  The  photographs  were  MOW 
but  did  not  meet  with  our  customer's  approval  and  he  ivti 
the  proofs.  We  therefore  offered  t<>  give  him  another  sii 
but  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  tins.  We  tl 
him  with  a  nominal  sum  to  c  »vcr  th  cort  and  expi 
been  put  to  in  the  matter.  Will  you  kindly  mfonn  us  i 
think  we  could  recover  this  through  the  Court  lerhej 
would  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  if  there  has  ever  been  ; , 
of  this  kind  adjudicated  upon,  and  with  what  i 
perhaps  you  will  inform  us  it  we  would  h;.v» 
pleading  “custom”  of  the  profession  to  churg 
—In  reply:  We  think  it  possible  that  you  might  recover 
thing  in  the  County  Court,  but  would  it  be  worth  t 
Something  would  depend  upon  the  i  ron  of 
prospectus  as  to  the  “charge  for  taking.  W< 
similar  case  being  adjudicated  upon.  If  you  uie  memh 

the  Professional  Photographers’  A . .  you  rnigh 

the  question  to  its  Secretary. 


Lens  Query.-“  Yaneresa  ”  says:  “A  customer  of  ‘»urs  has 
our  opinion  as  to  whether  there  would  be  any  adi  in 
having  a  focussing  Cooke  (instead  of  a  normal  <  ooii 
fitted  to  a  folding  hand-camera  which  has  also  an  on 
focussino-  cC!lle  on  the  baseboard.  The  camera  is  one  of  ] 
Challenge  Duyspool  No.  1,  *.  5  *  4.  We  are  not  qp* 
and  so  pass  the  query  on  to  you;  but  wo  think  thatthml 
be  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  might  piovidc  a  ma>| 
usino  a  slight:-!,  shorter  focus  lens,  and  thus  include  »• 
wider  angle  when  necessary,  hut  cannot  qul  e  sea  how  h 
it  out.  Wc  presume  that  if  it  is  fitted  the  busebood 
should  be  set  to  infinity,  etc.,  with  the  front  lens  m  if 
position,  but  if  not,  should  to  glad  of  your  advice.  1 
case  there  could  not  he  any  harm  in  having  the  focussing 
fitted,  even  if  it  were  no  advantage,  and  the  only  di-aih 
would  be  the  trifling  extra  cost,  whilst  the  Icns  dMllI 
be  available  for  a  fixed  focus  camera  if  wanted.  InJ 
There  would  certainly  be  no  disadvantage  in  having  the 
sine  lens,  as  the  scale  on  the  camera  could  be  adjusted 
lens  in  its  normal  state.  The  lens  would  then  be  a  tula 
a  camera  without  focussing  adjustment,  slioa.d  it 
required  for  one. 


Artificial  Light  in  Studio. — “  Nagrom  says  :  I  ha\e  fittei 
studio  an  artificial  light,  as  per  enclosed  photograph 
tains,  as  you  will  see,  six  to  seven  mantles  CuctindescertV 
all  are  full  on,  of  course,  it  sends  out  a  great  heat,  ap 
that  it  takes  such  a  long  exposure  for  portraiture  »b 
spends  1  generally  have  to  give,  and  then  don  t  seem 
avery  good  result,  especially  for  three-quarter  figures, 
at  all  satisfactory.  I  have  enclosed  you  a  photograph 
taken  by  same,  and  about  six  feet from  light;  ( 
shoulders  at  about  four  feet  away  from  light,  and  the  _ 
abmp  ten  seconds.  I  use  a  white  calico  screen  foi  iefle 
cannot  get  a  “ght  and  dark  side.  Would  a  coloured 

To  bitter,  lightish  green  or  blue!  Would  tins  make  a  _ 
ence  to  the  exposure?  Would  a  top  light  : made  o cabco 
like  be  of  any  advantage?  What  can  Id  ,1 

short  exposures,  etc.  ?  I  might  add  that  reflector  a t  haw 
is  made  of  tin,  and  with  a  matt  surface  inside  («  W 
is  fed  with  gas  through  a  J-inch  steel  PP*- 
meter  I  use  a  whole  plate  lens  working  at  F  8  ior 
Your  kind  information,  or  any  particulars  on  this JjrfiJ 
greatly  oblige.  Would  it  bo  to  any  advantage  to  add.  ! 
extra  lights,  one  each  side?  It  would  mean  a ^  big  ga  j 
In  reply  :  The  examples  sent  are  certainly  very  u.  ,a 
Most  of  them  show  that  the  sitters  have  moved  d  , 
long  exposure.  The  lighting  is  also  a  .as  .  L 
in  front  of  the  sitters,  and  the  burners  too  close  to  tto  j 
burners  seem  to  be  necessary,  and  placed  farthe 
means  for  carrying  the  heat  from  them  out  of  the  M 
lens,  with  an  aperture  of  F.  8,  is  much  too  slow  for  pol 
by  artificial  light,  unless  it  is  a  very  strong  one. 
quicker  lens  and  a  stronger  light. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

iiesr°St  Residents  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  up  to  the  present — and  we  are 
i  a.  day  or  two  of  March — have  had  little,  or  no,  oppor- 
r  of  securing  pictures  of  winter  scenes,  so  far  as  snow 
o  are  concerned.  Our  friends  in  the  North  have  been 
favoured ;  they  have  had  several  heavy  falls  of  snow, 
ave  doubtless  availed  themselves  of  their  opportuni- 
■  Dwellers  m  the  Metropolis  and  its  suburbs  have  a 
ie  of  securing  charming  winter  pictures,  if  not  of  snow 
oi  hoar  frosts,  sometimes  called  white  or  silver  frosts. 

1 ,°  secure  them  one  must  always  be  on  the  alert,  for 
st  e fleets  rarely  last  long,  sometimes  it  is  only  a  ques- 
i  t  minutes,  and  they  often  occur  when  little  expected. 

]  1S  no  more  brilliant  scene,  when  the  trees  and  shrubs 
>vered  with  hoar  frost,  if  the  sun  bursts  forth  upon 
i  eveiy  ice  crystal  then  sparkles  like'  a  miniature 
1  nd.  But,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  sun’s  rays  change  the 
1  asPecD  twigs  and  branches  that  were  just  before 
ling  with  ice  crystals  are  now  dripping  with  water, 
mome  as  barren  as  winter  can  make  them.  Without 
sn,  however,  hoar-frost  clothed  treesi  and  shrubs  make 
I  pictures;  the  mist  and  haze  that  usually  prevails 
i  me  sun  is  obscured  makes  a  good  background  for1  near 
4  3,  and  are  in  keeping  with  the  season.  Suburban 
ts,  and  the  shrubs  in  them,  that  at  other  times  are 


uninteresting  enough,  make  charming  pictures  when 
covered  with  hoar  frost,  even  without  the  bright  sun  upon 
them.  Such  pictures  are  especially  suitable  for  the  lan¬ 
tern,  and  seldom  fail  to  meet  with  applause  wherever  thev 
are  shown.  As  the  most  charming  effects  are  but  of  short 
duration,  those  who  wish  to  secure  them  should  keep  their 
dark  slides  always  filled  with  backed  plates.  If  the  plates 
are  orthochroma, tic  ones  so  much  the  better,  but  in  any 
case  they  should  be  backed. 

*  *  * 


The  Lantern  Seeing  the  use  that  is  now  almost 
a.nd  Scientific  universally  made  of  the  lantern  and 
ec  ures.  .  photographs  for  it  by  lecturers  on 
scientific  subjects,  one  almost  wonders  how  they  got  on  at 
all  prior  to  their  introduction  for  the  purpose.  The  use  of 
the  lantern  is  not  restricted  to  the  minor  scientific  socie¬ 
ties,  but  it  finds  its  place  in  the  most  exalted  of  them,  such 
as  the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Institution,  and  similar 
leading  societies.  At  the  Royal  Institution  one  day  last 
week  Professor  Sheridan  Delepine  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Health  Dangers  in  Food,”  and  it  was  largely  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides.  There  is  no  question  that  photographs 
taken  from  nature  convey  a  better  idea  to,  and  inspire 
greater  confidence  in,  the  audience  than  do  hand-made 
drawings,  however  carefully  made.  In  the  medical 
schools  we  find  the  lantern,  and  slides  direct  from  nature, 
largely  in  evidence.  From  these  the  student  learns  more 
than  would  be  possible  from  a  mere  verbal  description,  or 
from  drawings  made  by  hand,  even  if  they  were  made  by 
the  most  skilful  anatomical  draughtsmen.  Such  drawings 
at  one  time  were  the  only  means  of  illustrating  the  sub¬ 
jects  the  students  were  being  lectured  upon.  Now  the 
lantern  takes  its  place,  with  photographs  made  from  the 
actual  subject,  or  patient.  All  this  naturally  leads  one  to 
speculate  as  to  what  medical  and  scientific  lecturers  would 
now  do  without  the  lantern  and  photography. 


*  *  * 

Portrait  In  an  article  concerning  the  new  lens 

Lenses.  introduced  by  Messrs.  Voigtlander,  Dr. 

Miethe  makes  some  prefatory  remarks  concerning  lenses 
for  portraiture  which  will  doubtless  call  forth  differences  of 
opinion.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Miethe  that  professional 
photographers  still  show  a  preference  for  the  Petzval  lens, 
and  not  without  reason.  The  three  qualities  which  he 
mentions — rapidity,  modulation,  and  crispness — are 
characteristic  of  this  lens,  and  they  are  essential  to  good 
portraiture  from  the  professional  point  of  view.  But  we 
do  not  think  opticians  will  endorse  the  reasons  Dr.  Miethe 
gives  for  the  preponderance  of  these  qualities  in  the  Petz¬ 
val  lens.  Dr.  Miethe  states  that  the  rapidity  of  the  lens 
depends  not  only  on  its  large  relative  aperture,  but  upon 
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the  comparative  thinness  of  the  lenses,  their  freedom  from 
colour  and  mechanical  defects,  and  the  thinness  and  colour¬ 
lessness  of  the  film  of  balsam  cement.  We  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  if  these  factors  are  of  appreciable  importance  in  lenses 
of  moderate  size,  and  before  any  weight  can  be  claimed  for 
such  considerations  their  influence  must  be  demonstrated 
photometrically.  Dr.  Miethe  acknowledges  the  difficulty 
of  scientific  proof,  and  appeals  to  the  experience  of  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers,  or  the  simple  experiment  of  test¬ 
ing  one  lens  against  another  under  identical  conditions. 
We  know  there  is  some  prejudice  in  this  matter,  and  re¬ 
commend  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  to  try 
the  experiment.  We  have  failed  to  find  any  difference  in 
rapidity  for  the  centre  of  the  field.  The  better  modulation 
of  the  portrait  lens  is  associated  with  its  larger  aperture, 
which  gives  a  perceptible  difference  of  definition  for  the 
different  planes.  It  also  depends  to  some  extent  upon 
the  limited  field  of  fine  definition,  which  enables  the  photo¬ 
grapher  to  subdue  the  background. 

*  *  * 

Modulation.  Dr.  Miethe  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  difference  which  favours  the  portrait  lens  in  giving 
soft  negatives,  full  of  detail,  may  be  due  to  false  light  re¬ 
flected  from  the  uncemented  surfaces.  We  think  Dr. 
Miethe  should  be  able  to  offer  some  evidence  in  favour  of 
this  theory  by  finding  two  suitable  lenses  and  using  with 
one  a  short  after  exposure  to  produce  sufficient  fog  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  false  light  in  the  other  lens.  The  theory 
reminds  us  of  a  fact  brought  to  our  notice  by  a  celebrated 
optician,  who  had  recently  introduced  a  new  lens.  A 
photographer  wrote  to  him  inquiring  about  the  new  lens 
and  had  one  on  trial.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  it,  and 
returned  it  after  a  few  days,  complaining  that  he  could  not 
get  such  beautiful,  plastic-results  with  the  new  lens  as  with 
the  old  one,  which  he  offered  to  send  for  comparison.  To 
ascertain  what  foundation  there  might  be  for  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  dissatisfaction,  the  lens  was  borrowed.  Upon 
examination  it  was  found  that  the  lens  had  been  supplied 
when  the  business  was  under  different  management,  and 
that  it  was  below  the  normal  standard.  Its  defects  were 
its  recommendation,  but  the  optician  preferred  his  reputa¬ 
tion  to  sending  out  another  indifferent  lens.  We  fail  to 
see  how  Dr.  Miethe  can  reconcile  such  opposite  qualities 
as  modulation  and  brilliancy  with  fog,  due  to  more  or  less 
false  light  produced  by  double  reflection  from  the  surfaces 
of  the  lenses. 

*  *  * 

Medicine  and  Although  photography  has  been  pictures- 

Photography.  queiy 

dubbed  “  the  handmaid  of  the 
sciences,”  it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct,  if  less  pretty, 
to  speak  of  her  as  the  “  maid  of  all  work,”  for  there  are 
few  things  which  she  is  not  called  upon  to  do.  Medical 
students,  if  they  want  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  must 
perforce  become  photographers,  if  only  in  order  to  obtain 
photo-micrographs  of  the  various  specimens  of  normal  and 
abnormal  tissue  which  come  under  their  review  in  the 
course  of  their  work.  And  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
camera  might  be  more  often  employed  by  students  in  our 
hospitals  than  it  is  at  present.  In  former  days  we  have 
heard  the  complaint  made,  and  the  objection  was  well 
founded,  that  in  the  pourtrayal  of  skin  diseases  when  photo¬ 
graphy  might  be  so  useful  for  recording  purposes,  the  red 
and  yellow  discolorations  were  rendered  so  dark  that  the 
pictures  failed  to  give  more  than  a  feeble  likeness  to  the 
original.  This  difficulty  has  of  course  been  met  by  the 
use  of  isochromatio  plates  and  screens.  But  with  the 
advent  of  the  colour  process  a  new  field  seems  to  be  opened 
out  for  photography  in  conjunction  with  medicine.  One 
cannot  expect  a  busy  practitioner  to  take  up  photography 


as  an  aid  to  his  work,  but  we  venture  to  think  that  1 
can  find  a  photographer  willing  to  do  what  lie  require  e 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  engage  the  sendees  of  such  an 
We  are  led  to  this  train  of  thought  by  a  three-colour  |  t 
recently  shown  us  by  Mr.  Sanger-Slmphcrd,  under 
auspices  it  was  taken.  It  was  not  a  preitv  picture,  i( 
those  who  go  in  for  pictorial  work  would  probably  pa  lt 
by  as  beneath  their  notice.  But  to  us  it  was  full  of  iui,  , 
It  represented  a  man,  half  reclining  in  a  hospital  [ 
with  his  back  bared  in  order  to  show  the  terribly  se  j 
condition  of  his  skin.  What  the  nature  of  the  disease  s 
which  caused  this  frightful  eruption  it  was  not  our  bus  f 
to  inquire.  We  were  better  occupied  in  examining  e 
wonderful  detail  of  the  picture,  and  in  estimating  its  j.  • 
value  as  an  illustration  of  that  particular  form  of  ailn 
We  were  told  that  the  doctor  under  whose  care  this  pa  ; 
was,  being  desirous  of  obtaining  a  trustworthy  recor  f 
the  appearance  presented  by  the  disease  at  a  certain  s 
bethought  him  of  the  new  Sanger-Shepherd  proces  1 
paper,  and  procured  a  skilled  operator  to  take  the  pic 
Such  pictures  were  formerly  hand  painted  in  water-cot 
and  were  reproduced  by  the  chromolithographic  proce  } 
very  costly  proceeding  all  through,  and  one  which  \ 
the  time  occupied  in  the  initial  drawing  must  have 
very  trying  to  the  patient.  By  the  new  method  the  < 
sure  is  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes  only — even  if  the  ( 
available  be  poor — and  the  expense  is  comparatively  1 
At  the  same  time,  the  results  obtained  by  the  photogrr 

method  are  most  reliable  and  satisfactory  in  every  v 
*  *  * 


Finishing 
in  Oils. 


Some  very  beautiful  work  is  some!  f 
done  in  finishing  enlarged  photogr;  e 
portraits  in  oil  colours ;  some  we  have  seen,  indeed  so  1 
done,  that  the  question  has  arisen  whether  the  artist  v  i 
not  have  been  better  advised  to  paint  independently  a 
photographic  basis,  and  in  that  way  command  a  far  1  r 
price  for  his  work.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  this 
of  photograph  is  largely  adopted,  the  gelatine  surface  a 
bromide  print  offering  a  good  hold  for  the  oil  colour.4  i 
for  better  class  work  the  enlargement  being  made  upoi 
pared  canvas.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  interest  to  i 
artists  who  use  their  talents  in  this  direction  that 
should  be  aware  of  any  new  advance  which  may  be  t 
in  methods  of  coloration.  Such  an  advance,  if  it  be  a  1 
vance,  is  claimed  for  the  new  system  of  applying  oil  c<  i 
to  canvas  and  other  surfaces  which  is  the  outcome  of  ? 
years’  experiment  by  M.  Raffaelli.  In  the  old  days  pa  ts 


were  obliged  to  compound  and  grind  their  own  co 
and  required  to  be  learned  with  regard  to  the  variou 
varnishes,  and  other  vehicles  with  which  they  were  i 
To-day  the  artists’  colourman  does  the  work  for  thei 
the  colours,  supplied  in  collapsible  tubes,  have  mer 
be  mixed  with  turpentine  and  megilp,  also  supplie 
tube.  The  path  of  the  painter  is  thus  made  smoo 
him,  and  he  can  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  work  11 
which  he  is  engaged  without  being  interrupted  by  tir 
mechanical  considerations.  M.  Baffaelli,  being  d  lB' 
tented  with  this  state  of  things,  evolved  the  notion  t  11 
brushes,  tubes,  and  palette  could  be  dispensed  with,  ai  J18 
colours  laid  on  direct,  like  pastels,  from  solid  sticks  o;1? 
ment,  much  gain  would  accrue  to  the  artist,  and  pi  e 
produced  in  this  manner  have  lately  been  exhibited  1 
in  Paris  and  London.  We  know  well  enough  th 
accomplished  artist  can  quickly  make  a  masterly  ‘ 
with  such  an  unpromising  thing  as  a  lump  of  charcoa 
therefore  it  need  not  surprise  anybody  that  in  such 
these  solid  colours  will  produce  effective  pictures.  ’ 
is  there  a  real  gain  in  their  use  ?  Mr.  Harry  Quil 
good  artist  and  art  critic,  has  endeavoured  to  answe  i1 
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estion  in  a  recent  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Westminster  Gazette.”  The  new  system  does  not  find 
-our  with  him.  With  a  few  tubes  the  artist  could  com- 
and  on  his  palette  twenty  thousand  or  more  tints.  He 
st  now  carry  with  him  a  hundred  or  more  “  sticks,”  and 
>y  will  not  be  enough  to  meet  his  demands.  Each  one 
nts  pointing  before  use,  and  delicate  work  is  impossible 
.h  them.  The  colours  when  applied  require  to  be 
nded  either  with  finger  or  the  despised  brush,  and  they 
!  terribly  slow  in  drying.  He  sums  up  the  matter  by 
daring  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  method  will  require 
;ry  painter  to  re-learn  his  business  and  re-model  his 
tctice.  Possibly  the  photographic  artist,  who  does  not 
id  such  a  variety  of  tints  as  the  painter,  may  find  some 
ooked  for  advantages  in  these  oil  pastels,  and  it  will  be 
cresting  to  note  whether  he  will  adopt  them. 

*  * 

to-phonographic  The  application  of  photography  to  the 
production  of  records  for  the  phono- 
;  ph  nas  apparently  been  accomplished  by  Cerwenka,  of 
tgue.  In  the  ordinary  phonograph  the  record  is  made 
!  mechanical  impression  upon  a  rotating  wax  cylinder, 
in  the  photo-phonograph  the  latter  is  replaced  by  a 
i -plate  or  film.  The  membrane,  or  plate,  which  acts  as 
jceiver  of  sound  in  the  phonograph,  actuates  a  lever  to 
Ich  a  mirror  is  attached.  This  mirror  projects  the  light 
n  an  incandescent  lamp1  upon  the  photographic  dry- 
e,  which  rotates  and  is  impressed  by  a  pencil  of  light. 

I  line  thus  formed  varies  in  thickness  according  to  the 
dity  of  vibration.  The  plate  when  developed  is  used 
a  negative  for  obtaining  prints  upon  bichromated 
1  tine-  By  immersion  in  warm  water  a  relief  is  obtained 
he  ordinary  way,  and  a  plate  prepared  in  this  manner 
sed  in  the  grammophone  for  reproduction  of  sound.  It 
iid  that  the  objectionable  buzz  of  the  ordinary  phono- 
■  )h  is  obviated  and  that  the  tone  is  more  natural.  If 
<e  claims  are  justified,  and  the  records  are  as  perma- 
1  as  fh°se  now  in  use,  the  photo-phonograph  should  be 
;eat  success. 

*  # 

The  warning  we  have  given  to  photo- 
omposition  graphers  concerning  the  protection  of 
a&S’<  their  lenses,  and  the  recommendation 

ave  given,  that  the  surfaces  should  be  cleaned  periodic- 
3  with  care,  should  not  be  neglected.  In  the  recently 
lished  translation  of  Dr.  Hovestadt’s  work  on  Jena 
we  find  in  the  appendix  some  remarks  on  the  decom- 
-  i°n  of  glass  by  air  and  dust.  Some  200  pieces  of  glass 
f  been  stored  for  several  years  at  Jena,  in  a  drv  place 
nich  air  has  access,  and  it  has  been  found  that  there  is 
>se  connection  between  the  chemical  composition  of 
1  lasses  and  their  susceptibility  to  decomposition.  Sili- 
*  without  lead,  containing  only  10  per  cent,  of  alkali, 

5  fiom  deposition  by  dust,  each  particle  forming  a 
1  e  of  decomposition.  If  the  alkali  exceeds  10  per  cent, 
endency  is  for  the  whole  surface  to  be  attacked,  and 
20  per  cent,  the  effect  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

I  larger  proportions  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  drops 
I  the  crystallisation  of  carbonates.  The  presence  of 
’a  in  considerable  quantity  also  promotes  disintegra^ 
i  Lead  silicate  glasses  are  more  stable,  but  even  with 
;r-  cent,  of  lead  spots  become  visible,  and  under  the 
scope  it  may  be  seen  that  each  of  these  has  an  exist- 
article  of  dust  in  the  centre.  Borate  glasses  are  also 
-otible  to  change.  If  rich  in  boric  acid  the  glass 
1  until  the  quantity  of  moisture  becomes  excessive, 
i  the  surface  begins  to  split.  Percentages  of  from  30 
(ff  B*0»  maybe  regarded  as  consistent  with  durability. 

( borates  show  decomposition  at  the  surface  when  the 


lead  oxide  used  reaches  20  per  cent.  The  phosphate 
glasses  are  all  hygroscopic.  These  remarks  should  not 
cause  alarm  concerning  modern  lenses,  as  opticians  are 
very  careful  m  the  selection  of  the  glass  they  use,  but  they 
should  impress  upon  photographers  the  necessity  of  giving 
ordinary  care  to  their  lenses.  6  ° 

*  *  * 

The  Dilution  of  J.  Gaedicke  draws  attention  in  the 
“  PWographisches  Wochenblatt  ”  to  the 
Tun  *  f'  value  of  studying  the  effect  of  the  degree 

of  dilution  of  the  developer.  As  an  experiment  he  recom¬ 
mends  the  photographer  to  cut  three  strips  from  a  plate 
and  expose  them  for  the  same  length  of  time  under  a  sensi- 
tometer,  so  that  the  exposure  is  normal  in  each  case  :  rise 
the  developer  in  three  degrees  of  dilution,  say  with  1.  5, 
and  10  times  the  quantity  of  water.  Suppose  the  first  to 
start  development  in  40  seconds  and  give  16  tints  in  4 
minutes,  the  second  will  require  4  minutes  to  start  and 
24  minutes  to  finish,  whilst  the  third  will  require  12 
minutes  to  start  and  84  minutes  to  finish.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  time'  of  development  is  not  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  dilution  of  the  developer,  but  increases  in 
greater  ratio.  An  examination  of  the  image  will  also 
show  a  difference  between  the  three  plates.  No.  1  will 
show  some  of  the  tints  through  to  the  back  of  the  film. 
No.  2  will  be  weaker,  and  No.  3  weaker  still.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  dilution  tends  to  delicacy  of  gradation,  and 
this  fact  will  be  found  of  value  in  development.  Where  a 
number  of  plates  of  uncertain  exposure  have  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  place  them  first  in  a  developer  diluted  to  one-tenth 
of  the  normal  strength.  If  the  image  appears  in  less  than 
the  standard  time  for  that  developer,  transfer  to  a  very 
strong  developer  restrained  with  bromide.  Develop  very 
fully  and  reduce  the  image  after  fixing.  If  the  image 
takes  more  than  the  standard  time  to  appear  transfer  the 
plate  to  a  still  more  dilute  developer,  which  will  prevent 
that  harshness  of  contrast  caused  by  under-exposure. 
When  the  image  is  quite  out  it  may  be  strengthed  by  im¬ 
mersion  for  a  short  time  in  a  stronger  developer.  Amateurs 
will  find  this  system  very  instructive. 


LOCAL  CONTEOL  IN  PRINTING. 

The  old  cry  of  the  artist  that  photography  is  at  best 
only  a  makeshift  is  one  which  is  apt  to  grate  on  the  nerves 
of  the  enthusiast,  but  it  is  one  of  those  remarks  which 
contain  a  world  of  truth  if  it  can  only  be  fully  appreciated. 
Probably  to  no  branch  of  camera  work  does  it  apply 
so  well  as  to  portraiture.  Pre-supposing  that  the  photo¬ 
grapher  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  portraiture 
and  is  able  to  judge  his  work  from  an  art  standpoint,  there 
must  be,  alas  !  only  too  many  cases  in  which  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  he  works  practically  forbid  the  ideal 
being  realised.  The  faults,  as  a  rule,  will  not  be  so 
noticeable  in  the  negative,  but  will  frequently  be  all  too 
apparent  in  the  print.  Take  the  case  of  a  head  and 
shoulders  with  drapery ;  the  modelling  of  the  face  and  the 
general  poise  of  the  figure  may  be  admirable,  but,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  shoulders  may  be  distinctly  “  woody.”  This  is 
generally  a  fault  in  the  lighting;  but  if  it  were  corrected 
probably  worse  errors  in  other  parts  would  creep  in.  The 
only  remedy  is  to,  as  a  rule,  either  dodge  in  the  printing 
or  actually  put  brush  work  on  the  copy.  We  have  a  case 
of  this  kind  before  us  as  we  write ;  the  photograph  is  of 
a  charming  lady,  and  the  photographer  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  very  lovely  picture,  but,  criticised  from  the 
artistic  standpoint,  it  is  well  nigh  ruined  by  the  right 
shoulder  and  chest  being  totally  devoid  of  any  modelling, 
and  presenting  a  completely  bald  appearance.  The  left 
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shoulder  is  admirably  reproduced,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  right  one  appears  to  belong  to  quite  a  different 
model.  The  photographer  told  us  that,  when  developing 
the  print,  this  shoulder  was  absolutely  left  untouched  by 
the  water  until  all  the  other  parts  had  been  fully  cleared 
of  the  superfluous  pigment.  Cooler  water  was  then  gently 
laved  over  this  defective  shoulder  to  preserve  what  grada¬ 
tions  there  were  as  much  as  possible.  _  Even  then  the  result 
was  not  a  complete  success,  and  this  was  only  obtaine 
by  stippling  with  water  colours  on  the  dry  print  in  tins 
case  a  fair  amount  of  brush  work  had  to  be  put  on,  but 
the  finished  result  was  certainly  well  worth  the  labour 
involved.  In  many  prints,  though,  only  a  very  small  touch 
here  and  there  will  greatly  improve  the  finish,  and  quite 
raise  it  from  the  ordinary  level  of  photographic  work,  it 
is,  however,  essential  that  no  one  but  an  accomplish^ 
worker,  and  one  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  artistic 
anatomy  and  the  value  of  light  and  shade  be  allowed  to 
put  his  brush  to  a  print  to  introduce  modelling  to  the 
picture;  as,  otherwise,  ludicrous  mistakes  are  liable  to  be 
made.  A  great  deal,  though,  can  frequently  be  done 
without  having  to  resort  to  such  heroic  methods  as  that 
described;  local  control  in  printing  is  within  the  reach 
of  all  but  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  done  is  limited 
by  the  process  in  which  the  print  is  made.  T  us,  we  av  e 
a  negative  of  a  lady  in  evening  dress  reclining  on  a  sofa 
with  the  face  in  the  shade,  to  treat  a  little  while  ago  We 
first  made  aPOP.  print  from  it  and  found  that  the  face 
and  haircame  out  loo  dark  if  we  allowed  the  dress  to 
print  to  a  sufficient  depth.  We  got  over  the  Joy 

selecting  a  rough  surface  matt  paper,  and  printed  until 
the  face  and  hair  were  of  the  right  depth ;  we  ^en  painted 
these  parts  over  on  the  glass  side  of  the  negative  with 
vermilion,  and  continued  the  printing  through  a  piece 
of  ground  glass  until  the  dress  and  other  parts  were  of 
the  right  depth.  Carefully  done,  this  will  frequently  yield 
excellent  results ;  and  in  our  case  was  a  complete  success. 
In  the  carbon  process  one  has  the  print  uni  ei  m 
control;  to  start  with,  if  our  negatives  are  harsh,  we  can 

obtain  a  better  result  by  sensitising  the  tissue  m  a  staong 

bath  than  in  a  weak  one,  while  to  obtain  the  »too 
contrast  from  a  weak  negative  a  very  weak  bath  is 
sirable.  When  we  come  to  the  actual  deyeloP“e“t  * 
find  there  is  scope  for  much  more  control,  thus,  heavy 

•shadows  can  be  considerably  lightened  by  directmg 

thin  iet  of  very  hot  water  on  them;  or,  if  the  surface  be 
a  large  one,  it  may  be  flowed  over  with  the  hot  water  from 
a  cup  The  rest  of  the  print  can  then  be  developed  after¬ 
wards  and  the  correct  scale  of  gradations  be  pi-eserved^ 
If  a  large  amount  of  local  reduction  is  required  a  soft  mop 
brush  may  be  used ;  this  is  dipped  in  very  hot  water  and 
applied  to  the  part,  care  being  taken  not  to  use  too  much 
pressure  or  the  thin  film  of  the  gelatine  will  be  bioken. 
'The  operations  should  always  be  performed  as  soon  after 

the  commencement  of  the  development  as  possible  so 

that  the  more  general  development  may  follow  and  re¬ 
move  the  defects  of  such  local  treatment 

The  platinotype  process  is  peculiarly  suitable  whe 
control  is  desirable;  the  two  chief  remedies  consist  in 
raising  the  temperature  or  in  adopting  t  e  gycen 
method.  The  raising  of  the  temperature  may  be  taken 
advantage  of  where  a  general  control  is  aimed  at,  thus, 
when  using  hot  bath  paper  for  black  tones,  dense  negatives 
should  be  overprinted  and  developed  with  a  slightly  colder 
solution  than  usual;  while  conversely,  thin .  neg^ves ,  are 
Lest  underprinted  and  developed  m  a  very  hot  b 
<180  deg.  to  200  deg.  Ealir.). 

'  The  glycerine  method  should  be  employed  where  great 
variations  are  required.  The  process  consists  m  giving 


the  exposed  print  an  even  coating  of  glycerine  and  th. 
locally  developing  with  a  mop  brush  soaked  m  solution 
of  varying  strengths  according  to  the  results  required.  Wj 
have  not  space  here  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  man 
modifications  which  can  be  brought  about  by  adopting  th 
method,  but  they  are  fully  treated  on  in  all  textrbooki  o 
the  platinotype  process,  and  to  those  we  must  refer  tb 

reader.  , 

We  have  only  been  able  to  barely  touch  on  the  sub]e. 

of  local  control  in  this  article,  as  it  is  a  wide  field  for  tl 
photographer  to  roam  in,  but  wo  cannot  close  these  not. 
without  mentioning  that  either  the  application  of  tiMij 
paper  or  matt  varnish  to  the  glass  side  of  lie-  negative,  at 
the  subsequent  removal  of  it  from  those^  parts  that  pri 
out  too  lightly,  will  frequentlv  be  foanu  of  the  gres 
service  and  benefit.  We  think,  too,  that  if  photographs 
would  more  generally  use  isochromatic  plates  they  WOU 
find  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  that  very  much  less  afte 
treatment  was  necessary  than  when  working  with  ft 
corrected  emulsions.  _ _ 


ABOUT  LIGHTING  THE  DARK-ROOM. 

It  has  been  complained  that  there  has  been  published  I 
one  place  or  another  a  plethora  of  information  about  su 
able  means  of  filtering  the  light  to  render  it  sufficient 
non-actinic  for  development  and  general  dark-room  woi 
but  that  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  working  detail  obl« 
able  We  will  endeavour  to  supply  a  few  hints  found 
upon  the  practice  of  well-known  workers,  though  to  attorn 
to  give  such  working  details  as  would  be  applicable  to 
cases  would  be  simply  absurd,  as  almost  every  dark-ro< 
would  need  to  be  planned  as  to  suit  its  surroundm} 
For  example,  to  begin  with,  the  source  of  light:  After  dt 
light  there  are  gas,  electricity  and  oil.  It  would  be 
use  to  explain  the  best  electric  fitting  for  a  studio  wh< 
current  was  not  available;  equally  futile  would  it  e 
describe  the  best  gas  fittings  where  nothing  but  oil  cm 
be  employed.  The  use  of  daylight  for  dark-room  ligh . 
was  very  common  in  wehplate  days;  but  at  the  pres, 
time  artificial  light  of  one  kind  or  another  seems  to  be  F 
f erred,  and  justly  so.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  we  k 
always  laid  stress  upon  the  desirability  of  conducting,  £ 
the  development  of  a  plate,  under  as  exactly  uniform  c 
ditions  as  possible.  Weighing  and  measuring  of  chemic 
and  adjusting  their  temperature  does  not  embrace  all 
conditions;  the  strength  of  the  light  is  an  important  fac 
With  the  light  from  the  sky  as  the  source  of.illu 
its  strength  may  be  doubled  or  halved  m  a  minute  m  t 
according  to  the  cloud  conditions  prevailing ,  with  a  lar 
however  lighted,  the  light  may  be  virtually  uniform  for 
whole  of  the  day  and  from  day  to  day.  Where  ga 
available  it  would  naturally  be  chosen  before  oil  to 
ready  adaptability  and  ease  in  lighting.  Where  the  el 
current  is  laid  on  an  incandescent  lamp  forms  a  typi 
perfect  light.  All  three  forms  are  easier  to  employ 
daylight  on  account  of  the  smaller  proportion  of  ac 
rays  that  have  to  be  filtered  out.  Indeed,  with  the  n 
descent  electric  light  it  is  possible  almost  to  eliminate 
the  more  refrangible  rays  by  so  reducing  the  voltage  of 
current  by  running  several  in  series  that  a  brig  or 
red  glow  only  is  produced.  It  would  m  fact  be  p<> 
by  a  system  of  switches  to  have  a  practical  lig  .» 
actinic  or  ordinarily  luminous  at  will,  from  ordinary  g 
unscreened  by  ruby  or  other  filters.  There  can  be  no  * 
that  if  it  be  obtainable  the  electric  light  should  be  ct 
where  light  conditions  only  have  to  govern  the 
We  insert  this  saving  clause  m  view  of  the  fac 
heat  evolved  in  using  gas  is  an  important  considera 
Sometimes  this  heat  is  an  embarrassment;  at  others 
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able  aid  both  to  comfort  and  proper  working  of 
nicals.  But  we  strongly  protest  against  heating  a 
:-room  simply  by  allowing  tht  products  of  combustion 
scape  into  the  air.  If  the  room  is  so  small  that  one  or 
e  burners  will  heat  it,  in  like  manner  these  injurious 
lucts  will  be  present  in  large  proportion,  and  injury  to 
th  would  most  probably  follow,  the  more  dangerous  as 
;  insidious.  The  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  car¬ 
te  oxide  must  be  looked  for  in  the  air  vitiated  by  the 
lucts  of  coal-gas  combustion,  and  such  gas  is  actually 
onous,  quite  different  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas  (the 
n  product),  which  is  more  of  a  depressant  than  a 
on,  an  excess  simply  asphyxiating.  Hence  if  gas 
ild  be  decided  upon  the  fumes  should  never  be  allowed 
inter  the  room  unless  exceptionally  spacious  and  lofty. 
3  very  easy  to  convey  out  of  the  dark-room  these  undesir- 
i  gases ;  we  have  seen  old  platinotype  paper-storage  tins 
id  into  one  another  like  the  familiar  stove  pipe.  It 
Id  be  quite  permissible,  and,  indeed,  desirable  to  allow 
;e  “  stove  ”  pipes,  where  so  desired,  to  pass  in  close 
dmity  to  the  developing  solutions,  as  the  result  would 
bo  prevent  their  temperature  falling  too  low  in  cold 
ther.  To  suggest,  as  we  have  seen  done,  that  by  light- 
a  gas  burner  in  any  part  of  the  dark  room  the  solutions 
Id  be  quickly  raised  in  temperature  is  only  ridiculous. 
:efer  further  to  the  use  of  gas,  it  should  be  remembered 
the  incandescent  light  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
lie  rays,  illumination  for  illumination,  than  the  bats- 
r  or  fish-tail  burner  flames,  and  is  moreover  deficient  in 
ormity.  After  the  lapse  of  the  first  few  days  use,  it 
jrs  a  degradation  of  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.,  and  this 
iy  increases  till  the  mantle  is  finished  and  crumbled 
y.  Such  burners  are  best  away  altogether  from  the 
:-room. 


ue  great  advantage  of  the  electric  incandescent  light  is 
jomplete  portability,  for  even  when  fixed  to  a  perma- 
spot,  an  additional  globe  with  a  tap  like  a  gas-tap  can 
ys  be  added  to  any  existing  fixture ;  and  if'  attached 
silk-covered  flexible  cord  (we  believe  the  insurance 
names  object  to  cotton-covered  cord)  it  can  be  brought 
le  exact  spot  required.  And  this  leads  to  the  most 
>rtant  point  to  consider.  The  tradition  of  a  daylight 
ilow  in  front  of  the  work-bench  too  frequently  still 
s  upon  the  planning  of  the  artificial  light.  In  the 
irity  of  dark-rooms  one  sees  a  light  right  in  front  of  the 
tator,  illuminating  his  plates  efficiently  it  is  true,  but 
hrwise  most  wrongly  placed.  It  is  injurious  to  the  eyes 
ive  constantly  shining  close  in  front  of  them  the  same 
l ,  that  illuminates  the  work ;  the  finest  gradations  also 
e.ost  in  the  glare,  though  that  is  the  least  harm.  The 
>■  i  which  falls  upon  the  plate  should  never  (except 
ri  brief  time)  be  permitted  to  reach  the  eyes,  and  this 
r  readily  be  arranged  by  a  screen  that  will  hide  the 
r.  nous  source,  but  not  obstruct  its  rays  from  falling 
the  plate.  There  are  a  hundred  ways  in  which  this 
e  done.  One  of  the  simplest  was  a  neat  plan  we  saw 
r.  Ives’  work-rooms  when  in  London.  It  was  a  simple 
si,  fixed  at  an  angle  above  the  developing  trough;  the 
gas  in  this  instance — shone  upon  the  underside  of 
noard  (which  we  think  was  lined  with  tin-plate),  and 
hence  reflected  upon  the  plate. 

hese  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  simple  means  that  can  be 
icted  to  carry  out  the  same  ends.  Our  purpose  has 
simply  to  indicate  the  lines  to  work  upon.  Every 
in  such  matters  will  be  a  law  unto  himself,  but  we 
our  remarks  will  be  found  to  bear  that  stamp  of  prac- 
ility  which  at  the  outset  we  pointed  out  had  been 
lsccessfully  sought  by  some  inquirers  after  practical 
room  illumination. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

We  all  have  our  ethical  fads,  such  that  when  anything  runs 
counter  to  them  we  are  as  a  bull  with  a  waving  red  flag  in  front. 
I  think  cme  of  the  strongest  of  my  many  fads  is  the  turpitude 
of  the  substitution  of  bromide  prints  for  platinum,  perhaps  I 
ought  to  say  the  dishonest  substitution.  Yet  I  am  at  one  with 
the  many  objectors  to  the  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph’s  correspondent,  who  accuses  a  large  portion  of  the 
body  photographic  of  such  substitution.  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  be  counted  a  photographer  were  such  strictures  correct,  but 
I  am  assured  they  are  incorrect.  His  words  thus  lose  any 
weight  they  might  have  with  the  profession,  and  they  tend  to 
bring  the  latter  into  contempt.  They  may,  possibly — as  out 
of  evil  good  may  come — subserve  one  good  purpose,  and  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  possibility  of  a  fraud  when 
they  are  supplied  with  reputed  platinotypes.  Should  such  _  an 
event  happen,  and  the  cheat  be  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
good  will  be  done,  and  honest’ men  less  likely  to  be  handicapped 
by  the  degrading  subterfuges  of  rival  houses. 


But  while  I  strongly  condemn  the  wholesale  charges  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  man,  I  must  sadly  confess  that  the  practice 
does  exist,  and  I  am  afraid  to  a  greater  extent  than  many 
photographers  suppose.  I  think  I  have  on  a  previous  occasion 
given  a  personal  experience  of  this.  I  was  in  the  studio  of  a 
London  photographer  who  is  in  a  large  way  of  business,  and 
he  pointed  out  a  heap  of  pictures  I'eady  for  sending  out : 
“Platinotypes,  you  know ;  good  honest  bromide  prints  equal 
to  any  platinotype.”  If  a  man  in  a  large  way  of  business 
in  the  metropolis  will  do  this,  one  must  have  a  lingering  fear 
that  smaller  men  will  follow  his  example.  It  has  been  said  by 
someone  who  could  not  know  anything  about  the  matter  that 
the  story  is  improbable  because  there  is  no  economy  in  making 
bromides  instead  of  “plats.”  Isn’t  there?  Any  trade  printer 
would  very  quickly  show  the  gain  in  time  and  cost  of  material 
that  would  be  shown  in  making,  say,  a  dozen  bromide  cabinets 
and  the  same  number  of  “  plats.”  I  think  it  shows  a  deal  of 
kindness  on  the  part  of  the  Platinotype  Company  in  not  en¬ 
deavouring  to  secure  the  punishment  of  one  of  these  offenders 
in  the  interests  of  their  own  good  fame,  and  fortunately  the 
unlearned  public,  even  the  stale  “  man  in  the  street,”  have 
learnt  that  a  platinotype  print  is  a  “  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  for  ever.” 


There  is,  however,  a  side-issue  to  this  burning  question  which 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  promptly,  and  by  no  one  more  suitably 
than  the  P.  P.  A.  I  mean  the  use  of  the  term  “  platino-matt  ” 
bromide.  This  was  originally  a  trade  term,  presumably,  I 
suppose,  intended  to  convey  to  photographers — to  photo¬ 
graphers,  it  must  be  remembered,  and  not  to  the  public — that 
prints  on  this  paper  resembled  platinotypes  in  their  appear¬ 
ance,  thus  distinguishing  from  other  matt  prints  such  as  have 
an  egg-shell  gloss,  and  so  on.  The  name  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  happy  hit  (for  the  makers!),  just  as  has  P.O.P.  equally 
with  it  been  quickly  copied  by  a  host  of  other  makers,  not  of 
bromide  papers  only.  See  where  this  leads  to.  We  have  the 
cutting  men  appropriating  this  designation  for  advertisements 
for  the  public:  “Our  platino  matt  cabinets  6s.  per  dozen.” 
The  public  generally,  with  platinum  prints  in  their  mind,  are 
apt  to  think  the  two  terms  represent  the  same  thing,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  though  it  were  difficult  to  prove  it,  that 
such  deception  is  intended.  I  heard  quite  recently  of  a  photo¬ 
grapher  who  was  bitterly  complaining  that  one  of  his  clients 
was  threatening  to  return  a  dozen  “  platino  matts  ’  on  his 
hands  because  his  messenger  had  ordered  platinotypes.  “  I 
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told  him,”  said  the  photographer,  “  when  I  received  the  order 
that  we  did  platino  matts.”  If  this  was  not  an  attempt  to 
deceive  I  don’t  know  the  meaning  of  the  term.  This  use  of  the 
term  platino-matt  is  getting  common,  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  word  bromide,  the  original  component  of  the  expression 
the  very  essence  of  it,  is  carefully  left  out,  and  the  result  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  imposture.  Will  not  the  P.P.A. 
take  this  matter  up,  and,  at  any  rate,  make  a  pronouncement 
upon  it  ?  By  the  by,  I  am  curiously  looking  forward  to  Mr. 
Benetti’s  promised  description  of  his  process. 


This  reference  to  the  P.P.A.  brings  one  into  touch  with 
a  subject  upon  which  there  has  been  much  correspondence  in 
the  pages  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  late,  the 
respective  advantages  of  that  body  and  the  P.  C.U.  Well,  we  all 
admit  that  this  latter  body  has  done  some  good  work,  and  hard 
work,  to  the  benefit  of  photographers  generally  (it  is  hardly 
fair  for  all  the  credit  of  the  present  standing  of  photographic 
copyrights  to  be  attributed  to  the  P. C.U. ,  for,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  an  important  case  had  been  won  before  that  body 
was  formed).  I  use  that  expression,  though  it  has  been 
shrewdly  suspected  that  the  action  was  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers  in  general  and  a  select  few  in  particular.  The 
question  that  now  arises  is  what  need  is  there  for  the  further 
existence  of  the  P.C.U. ,  when  the  P.P.A.  is  capable  of  under¬ 
taking  all  that  the  older  body  is  likely  to  ?  Further,  the  P.P.A. 
is  practically  in  touch  with  the  whole  kingdom  and  commands 
the  sympathy  and  the  confidence  of,  it  might  be  fairly  said, 
every  professional  photographer,  which  cannot,  unfortunately, 
be  said  of  the  P.C.U.- — whether  it  is  to  be  pitied  or  blamed 
for  this  state  of  affairs  will  be  needless  for  me  to  say.  Mr. 
Power  is  virtuously  indignant  at  its  being  supposed  that  the 
society  he  so  strenuously  defends  is  virtually  dying  out.  One 
never  hears  of  its  meetings,  it  might  be  the  Vehmgerichte,  for 
all  the  photographic  public,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  claimed  to 
exist,  is  told  about  its  doings.  I  won’t  call  it  moribund,  as 
it  was  once  described  ;  but  I  will  suggest  that  it  turns  over  its 
archives  and  its  minute  books  to  the  P.P.A.,  which  does  actively 
represent  and  already  does  its  best  for  the  interests  of  the 
professional  photographers,  and  not  to  any  small  portion  of  it. 
I  think  all  the  members  of  the  council  of  the  P.C.U.  would  be 
eligible  for  election  to  the  P.P.A.,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
there  would  be  no  need  for  the  instant  election  of  an  outsider 
to  form  a  quorum  to  enable  any  essential  formal  business  to  be 
proceeded  with. 


Another  subject  which  is  coming  strongly  to  the  fore  is 
colour-photography,  the  perennial  topic  for  gushing  leading 
articles  in  the  daily  Press  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  back  or 
more.  But  now  it  is  being  honestly  exploited,  and  I  agree  with 
the  editors  in  their  advice  to  photographers  to  see  to  it,  and  not 
get  left  in  the  cold.  But  so  far  as  producing  portraits  or  land 
scapes  by  the  dozen,  truly,  though  the  process  is  inchoate,  it  is 
far,  very  far,  from  being  brought  to  a  practicable  commercial 
speculation  so  far.  I  don’t  say  the  future  has  not  this  in  store, 
and  I  again  advise  photographers  to  keep  their  eyes  open.  1 
have  a  very  great  distrust  of  the  eclat' following  the  exhibition 
of  lantern  slides  by  one  of  the  new  processes  at  the  Cambridge 
Convention,  and  of  the  applause  following  the  successful  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  slides  on  the  screen — “  So  simple,  a  child  could 
do  it,”  was  the  popular  idea.  But  someone  asked  what  the 
exploiters  of  the  process  would  charge  for  a  few  slides.  The 
answer  was  positively  appalling.  I  should  like,  — in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  profession  generally,  without  the  slightest  inten¬ 
tion  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  latest  advertised  process,  or  to 


suggest,  in  the  faintest  degree,  mala  fides  on  the  part  of 
owners — I  should  like  to  ask,  1  say,  what  would  be  their  ui- 
charge  for  a  dozen  different  samples  of  colour-photograph*  <| 
by  its  aid.  The  reply  would  be  some  slight  guide  as  to 
commercial  possibilities. 


There  is  one  thing  that  may  be  certain  about  colour  ph 
graphy,  and  that  is  that  every  care  should  be  taken  al  ! 
cleanliness  of  operating  and  operating  rooms,  an  idea 
occurs  to  me  after  reading  the  Editors’  reply  to  a  corn  gpon 
troubled  with  spots,  to  him  of  unknown  genesis,  on  his  pn 
platinotypes,  and  C.C.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  gen 
untidiness  and  want  of  cleanliness  is  the  prevailing  faul 
an  immense  number  of  operators  of  the  present  day.  In 
collodion  times  a  certain  amount  of  cleanliness  was  neces 
to  avoid  disaster.  At  the  present  time  a  few  decent  print 
negatives  can  be  produced  in  the  midst  of  piles  of  dust 
dirt,  and  they  are  produced.  I  was  once  giving  a  few  inst 
tions  to  an  amateur  friend  in  enlarging,  and  to  save  1 
wished  to  examine  the  negative  brought  from  the  hypo 
called  out  for  a  medium  to  slip  under  the  corner  of  the  neg; 
to  catch  the  droppings.  “Oh,  never  mind,  let  them  drop 
the  floor;  they’ll  do  no  harm;  we  only  use  this  place 
photography.”  I  explained  the  folly  of  permitting  hyp. 
dry  on  the  floor  and  get  dissipated  as  dust  to  settle  on  pr 
paper,  etc.  When  we  got  to  our  after-dinner  chat  the 
thing  he  said  to  the  members  of  his  family — all  ardent  pi 
graphers — was  :  “  I’ve  just  got  capital  wrinkle  ;  you  sh 
not  let  hypo  drop  on  the  floor,  as  when  it  becomes  dry  it  id 
get  kicked  about  and  settle  on  your  prints.”  To  think 
this  everyday  requirement  could  be  looked  upon  as  a  wrii 
even  by  an  amateur,  was  a  sad  testimony  to  what  I  feel  i 
almost  universal  failing.  Such  is  life!  Free  Laxc 


Messrs.  T.  Harris  and  Sons,  of  the  Earl’s  Court  Studios 
Lillie  Road,  London,  S.W. ,  write:  We  have  finished  building 
large  studio  at  the  above  address,  and  any  reader  of  your  Jo 
who  would  care  to  try  same,  also  our  cameras  ranging  from  I  pi; 
a  12  by  10,  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  at  reasonable  notice. 

Brechin  Photographic  Association,  February  11th.— Mr.  \\ 
D.  Welford  delivered  his  lecture  on  “Photographic  Flexibil 
the  chaiiman  intimated  a  balance  of  over  £12  from  the  concer 
exhibition  of  members’  slides,  held  on  Saturday  last.  He  also 
mated  that  the  council  were  making  arrangements  for  holding  au 
exhibition  in  January  of  next  year. 

The  Bosco  Gas-Lighter. — We  are  indebted  to  the  well-known 
graphic  dealer,  Mr.  R.  G.  Murray,  of  8,  Garrick  Street,  London, 
for  drawing  our  attention  to  the  “Bosco”  Pocket  Gas-Lighter  ' 
is  a  simple  little  instrument  which,  when  held  over  a  jet  of  hr 
gas,  allows  of  the  incandescence  of  the  metallic  particles  conta 
the  lighter.  I  he  result  is  the  ignition  of  the  gas.  Besides  being  ^ 
for  domestic  purposes,  photographers  should  find  the  “  Bosco  > 
venient  in  their  dark-rooms.  The  small  size  fits  into  the  wa 
pocket,  and  costs  only  one  shilling  and  threepence. 

At  the  seventieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Cornwall 
technic  Society,  held  at  Falmouth,  Mr.  Wm.  Brooks,  of  Re  ft 
resigned  his  charge  of  the  photographic  section,  after  twen1  r 
years’  service,  through  advancing  age.  Mr.  K.  Fox  and  Mr.  U 
Carne  spoke  highly  of  the  help  rendered  by  Mr.  Brooks.  A  s  W 
resolution  expressed  keen  regret  at  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Brooki® 
the  superintendence'  of  the  photographic  department  of  the  exhiljft 
and  great  appreciation  of  the  indefatigable  manner  in  which  for  h  !' 
five  years  he  brought  varied  powers  to  bear  for  the  benefit  iji» 
society  in  general  and  the  photographic  department  in  particuls  to 
high  excellence  of  which  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  his  pf l!i 
efforts.  The  vice-presidents  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  includk 
Thomas  Dallmeyer,  F.R.A.S.,  past  president  of  the  Royal  Photogl 
Society. 
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A  TEST  CAMERA. 

[essrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  and  Hobson,  of  Leicester,  write  :  — Below 
n  illustration  of  a  test  camera,  which  contains  some  novel  and 
resting  points  of  construction,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  be  of 
rest  to  your  readers.  The  camera  is  not  for  sale,  but  we  have 
made  two  for  use  in  our  London  and  New  York  offices,  to  enable 
tors  to  compare  the  working  of  different  lenses  under  similar  condi- 
s.  The  average  camera  of  to-day  is,  you  will  agree,  so  weak  in 
gn  that  there  is,  between  the  front  and  back,  a  general  want  of 
h  and  rigidity  which  makes  it  difficult  to  secure  from  modern 
itigmats,  such  as  Cooke  lenses,  the  utmost  sharpness  of  definition, 
my.  test  camera  it  is  essential  that  the  axis  of  the  lens  be  accur- 
y  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  focussing  screen,  and  it  was 
lsure  this  that  we  were  led  to  design  and  make  this  form  of  camera, 
e  of  its  features  may  perhaps  be  suggestive  to  designers  of  cameras 
general  purposes.  The  lens-holder  and  focussing  screen  are  carried 
1 .  horizontal  tubular  beam  which  forms  the  head  of  the  T-shaped 
mn.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  the  axis  of  this  beam 
that  of  the  lens  and  screen,  are  not  in  the  same  vertical  plane, 

:  the  latter  is  carried  to  one  side  so  that  the  weight  of  the  lens 


reen  tends  to  rotate  them  around  the  axis  of  the  beam.  This 
'  to  r?tate  ls  utilised  to  take  up  all  wear  or  shake  in  the  slides 
o  owing  way.  Running  along  the  beam  are  two  projecting 
'  nbs,  one  at  each  end  of  it ;  that  on  the  near  side  being  visible 
1  lllustnJfclon  as  a  longitudinal  white  line.  Upon  this  rib,  as  mav 
>  ,  one  foot  of  the  lens-holder  rests,  while  two  other  feet,  which 
ore  properly  be  described  as  claws,  reach  over  to  the  rear  and 
■  ;  beneath,  acting  like  the  stock  of  a  draughtman’s  square  to  keep 
es  always  square  to  the  beam.  This  simple  device  has  the  virtue 
-  -ee-legged  stool  in  being  perfectly  stable  and  free  from  rocking ; 

J  be  placed  anywhere  along  the  beam,  and  stays  rigidly  without 
■ „  iere.7fr  11  1S  placed,  while  any  wear  of  the  feet  is  taken  up 
« really  without  tilting  the  plane  of  the  flange  holder, 
oearmg  of  the  focussing  screen  on  the  ribs  of  the  beam  has  the 
’rangement  of  three  feet  which  hold  it  without  rocking,  and 
m  the  perfect  parallelism  of  the  focal  plane  with  the  plane  of 
ri-u  But  t0  facilitate  focussing,  the  foot  which  stands 
6  tr°nfc  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  terminates  in  a  roller 
is  rotated  by  the  milled  wheel  to  move  the  screen  to  and  fro 
<a  rack  and  pinion,  this  device  has  no  backlash,  nor  is  its 
or  accuracy  affected  by  dust.  To  give  the  screen  ease  of 
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motion,  its  two  claws,  which  engage  leneath  the  rear  rib,  are  grooved, 
and  the  rib  is  grooved  to  receive  balls,  which  form  a  ball  bearing,  and 
which  in  their  position  beneath  the  rib,  are  protected  from  dust.  A 
le .  er  is  piovided  to  lock  the  slide  rigidly  after  focussing. 

One  o.  these  cameras,  with  suitable  test  objects,  is  fixed  in  our 
London  office,  at  18,  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  we  should 
ha\e  much  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  any  one  who  may  care  to  see  it. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENS  TESTING. 

( Continued  from  j>acje.  127.) 

For  making  the  diagram  of  a  lens  focussed  for  distant  objects,  an 
illuminated  grating  or  small  series  of  gratings,  and  an  aperture  or 
series  of  apertures  are  placed  at  a  distance  not  less  than  25  feet— 
preferably  50  feet.  I  he  lens  is  then  placed  as  de-cribed  previously,  so 
that  its  back  equivalent  plane  is  over  the  centre  of  rotation  (E).  The 
testing  bench  is  then  pointed  to  this  grating  and  the  lens  being  swung 
every,  say,  5  deg.,  the  position  of  the  foci  for  radial  and  tangential 


lines  are  recorded.  These  distances  may  be  calculated  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  diagram,  or  a  graphical  method  may  be  employed  as 
follows  : — A  drawing  board  is  provided  with  a  centre  A,  upon  which 
swings  an  arm  B,  divided  into  ^  m.nr.  On  the  drawing  board  are  a 
series  of  divisions  representing  every  5  deg.  of  rotation  of  the  arm 
B.  The  squared  paper  is  affixed  to  the  board,  and  the  central  focus 
marked  upon  the  paper,  the  arm  A  being  placed  at  the  angle  0 ;  the 
arm  then  being  placed  to  the  degree  of  rotation  of  the  lens,  the  foci 
are  marked  off  of  the  radial  and  tangential  astigmatism,  and  the  least 
circle  of  confusion. 

3.  Zonal  Aberration. — This  defect  is  tested  by  placing  the  micro¬ 
scope  table  to  one  side  of  the  cross  bar,  or  retaining  the  microscope 
in  the  centre  of  the  cross  bar  by  swinging  the  lens  on  its  back 
equivalent  plane,  and  observing  the  image  of  a  distant  point  of  light. 
By  means  of  annular  diaphragms,  specific  rings  of  the  lens  can  be  exam¬ 
ined,  and  the  foci  of  the  different  zones  may  be  measured  by  the 
methods  already  explained. 

4.  Oblique  Chromatic  Aberration  is  tested  by  the  means  indi¬ 
cated  for  central  aberration,  but  by  swinging  the  lens  to  obtain  oblique 
pencils.  As  zonal  aberration  is  generally  present  and  prevents  the 
obtaining  of  a  point  image,  it  is  advisable  to  examine  only  a  small  part 
of  the  lens  at  once  for  this  correction  by  using  the  iris  diaphragm  in 
front  of  the  lens. 

Depth  of  Focus. — In  order  to  test  the  depth  of  focus  or  depth  of 
definition,  a  standard  of  definition  must  be  laid  down.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  most  authorities  that  an  object  which  measures  1-200  of  an 
inch  in  the  image  should  be  clearly  visible.  If,  therefore,  a  test  is 
made  as  to  what  distance  the  microscope  table  can  be  focussed  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  wdthout  obliterating  a  grating  whose  image  is 
1-200  of  an  inch  per  line,  the  depth  of  focus  can  be  measured.  This 
quantity  is  almost  the  same  in  the  centre  of  the  field  for  all  lenses 
of  the  same  focus  and  aperture,  varying  only  with  the  correction  for 
spherical  aberration.  The  marginal  depth,  however,  is  a  varying 
amount,  and  two  additional  lines  may  be  added  to  the  diagram  previ¬ 
ously  prepared  to  express  the  limits  of  the  depth  of  focus  throughout 
the  field.  The  amount  of  this  depth  or  the  area  included  between  the 
lines  is  sometimes  called  the  focal  volume  of  a  lens. 

In  order  to  readily  set  a  grating  at  such  a  distance  that  its  image 
is  1-200  of  an  inch,  a  micrometer  eye-piece  is  supplied  in  the  micro¬ 
scope,  each  division  of  which  represents  1-100  of  an  inch  in  the 
image.  Another  method  may  be  employed  by  using  a  point  of  light 
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as  the  object.  If  this  point  is  sufficiently  small  to  give  an  almost 
punctiform  image,  the  microscope  may  be  racked  forwards  and  back¬ 
wards  till  the  disc  measured  by  the  microscope  is  1-200  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  the  position  recorded.  If  the  image  of  the  disc  has  a 
small  size,  say  1-100  of  an  inch,  this  may  be  measured  first,  and  the 
microscope  may  be  racked  forwards  till  it  appears  its  size  added  to 
1-200  of  an  inch.  The  method  is  unsatisfactory  if  the  lens  possesses 
zonal  aberration,  and  the  well-known  method  of  examining  a  bar  of 
thin  metal  at  45  degrees,  which  by  rotation  can  be  made  to  give  an 
image  of  the  required  size,  is  preferable. 

Centring. — The  determination  of  the  axis  of  the  lens  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  mounting  may  be  ascertained  by  revolving  the  lens  upon  the 
axis  and  finding  whether  it  has  to  be  shifted  on  the  axis  of  the  lens 
table  in  order  that  the  image  shall  remain  stationary  during  revolu- 

tion. 

A  more  important  test  however  is  as  to  whether  the  various 
surfaces  have  all  their  centres  of  curvature  upon  a  common  axis.  This 
is  best  tested  by  the  method  used  at  Kew  of  examimng  with  a  tele¬ 
scopic  object  glass  in  the  microscope  whether,  when  viewing  a  light 
through  the  lens,  all  the  images  reflected  from  the  various  surfaces 
can  be  made  to  lie  in  one  straight  line. 

Another  method  is  to  place  a  small  light  at  one  end  of  the  cross  bar 
(A)  and  move  the  telescope  to  the  other  end,  focussing  each  redected 
image  in  turn,  and  by  revolving  the  lens  on  its  own  axis  to  ascertain 
whether  the  reflected  images  remain  stationary.  Any  single  surface 
that  is  out  of  centre  can  thus  be  ascertained. 

Distortion. — For  the  determination  of  this  error,  a  bracket  is 
supplied  to  the  testing  bench,  which  will  carry  the  entire  lens  carrier 
in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  bench.  This  places  the  axis  of  rota¬ 
tion  (E)  of  the  lens  in  a  horizontal  instead  of  a  vertical  position.  The 
lens  to  be  examined  is  now  adjusted  by  the  rack  and  pinion  (M),  so 
that  it  rotates  upon  its  back  equivalent  plane.  It  is  swung  to  any 
desired  angle,  and  a  distant  horizontal  line  is  examined.  A  ground 
glass  with  ruled  divisions  is  placed  in  the  ground  glass  holder,  and  a 
low  power  eye-piece  magnifying  four  diameters  takes  the  place  of  the 
microscope.  The  microscope  table,  having  been  focussed  to  the  distant 
line,  is  slid  to  the  right  or  left  on  the  cross  bar,  and  the  height  of 
the  line  is  noted  at  various  positions.  If  the  lens  is  free  from  distortion, 
the  height  will  be  the  same  throughout.  If  distortion  is  present,  its 
amount  is  determined  by  the  number  of  divisions  above  or  below  the 
centre,  at  which  it  appears  at  the  margins  of  the  field. 

Any  of  the  phenomena  of  oblique  or  central  aberration  may  be  photo¬ 
graphed  upon  a  magnified  scale  by  means  of  a  small  plate-holder  (V), 
which  fits  the  eye-piece  end  of  the  microscope.  A  ground  piece  of 
glass  in  a  fitting  is  supplied,  which  has  the  same  register  as  the 
camera.  This  must  be  slipped  into  the  microscope  draw  tube,  and  the 
image  focussed,  after  which  it  can  be  replaced  by  the  plate  holder  and 
the  photograph  taken. 

The  intensity  test,  as  devised  by  Sir  W.  Abney,  may  be  carried  out 
on  this  bench  as  described  in  Mr.  Cole’s  treatise  on  photographic 
optics,  and  the  relative  intensities  of  illumination  given  by  a  lens  at 
different  portions  of  the  field  obtained,  but  as  these  intensities  are  only 
visual  intensities,  it  is  a  test  that  is  not  frequently  made  use  of. 

It  requires  a  set  of  screens  and  lamps,  which  can  be  used  very 
successfully  on  brackets  sliding  upon  the  main  bar  of  the  testing 
bench.  Conrad  Beck. 

- - - ♦ - 

At  the  Cripplegate  Photographic  Society,  on  the  16th  inst.,  Mr. 
La  Fosse,  representing  Messrs.  Thomas  Illingworth  and  Company, 
Limited,  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  carbon  process  before  a 
crowded  and  appreciative  audience. 

The  accounts  of  the  Southport  Corporation  Photographic  Exhibi¬ 
tion  have  been  made  up,  audited,  and  passed  by  the  exhibition  com¬ 
mittee.  They  show  that  sales  were  effected  to  the  amount  of  just  over 
£50,  and  that  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  £75  odd.  Half  of  tins 
sum'has  been  handed  over  to  the  Corporation,  who  provided  the  rooms 
in  the  Art  Gallery,  light,  and  attendance,  and  the  balance  goes  to 
the  ordinary  account  of  the  photographic  society,  who  undertook  all 
the  work  and  risk  in  connection  with  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Scansbnck, 
the  Mayor,  gave  the  gold  medal,  and  the  society  provided  the  silver 
and  bronze  medals.  A  guarantee  fund,  amounting  to  about  £50,  had 
been  raised,  but  happily  this  proved  an  unnecessary  precaution. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  AS  “ARTISTS.” 

The  question  of  admitting  photographers  as  members  of  the  1  , 
shire  Union  of  Artists  led  to  a  somewhat  animated  contro'  v 
at  the  fifteenth  annual  assembly  of  that  society  rec  y 
held.  There  was  a  large  attendance.  The  discussion  L  | 

initiated  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  Edwin  Tindall,  of  L< 
who  reported  that  a  photographer  had  sent  in  a  nomination  p  r 
with  an  intimation  that  he  intended  to  submit  Ins  work  to  the 
mittee,  and  that  though  they  were,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  acce  ,r 
to  reject  the  work,  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  rejected  on  the  groun  l  t 
it  was  photography.  Mr.  Tindall  said  that  he  informed  the  gsntl  n 
that  the  society  had  not  a  photographic  section,  and  that  he  di 
think  the  committee  would  sanction  anything  of  that  description  • 
he  promised  that  the  subject  should  be  considered.  It  seemed 
the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Artists  should  be  safeguarded  from  thi 
of  thing.  Suppose  the  photographer  were  to  send  m  Ins  photog  it 
as  pictures,  dozens  of  photographers  might  do  the  same  thing,  ;  ; 
would  be  unfair  to  put  the  society  to  the  trouble  and  expense  c  , 
packing,  repacking,  and  returning  the  work  for  no  earthly  1  i, 
whatever.  Of  course,  if  the  society  on  any  occasion  decided  to  , 
separate  exhibition,  that  was  another  matter  altogether,  but  per*  y 
he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  two  things  being  mixed  up  togetl  a 
the  manner  proposed.  At  any  rate,  it  seemed  necessary  to  have  le 
definite  policy  on  the  question.— Mr.  H.  R.  Oddy  asked  wl  ir 
according  to  the  rules,  photographs  could  bq  admitted  on  their  n  i. 

_ ]\Ir.  Tindall  replied  that  the  rules  contained  nothing  whate\  :& 

define  what  the  exhibitions  should  be  composed  of.— Mr.  Oddy :  a 
we  can  elect  photographers  as  members?  — Mr.  lindall :  Yes,  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  many  people  who  are  not  even  painters.  ; 
are  delighted  to  have  their  subscriptions,  and  I  wish  there  were  re 
of  them.  We  have  absolute  power  to  reject  unsuitable  work,  ai  le 
only  thing  I  want  to  guard  against  is  the  wholesale  unpacking  a 
packing  of  work.— Mr.  Oddy:  What  would  it  be  necessary  to  e 
guard?— Mr.  Tindall:  You  should  simply  declare  what  your  exhi  a 
shall  be  composed  of,  register  your  rules,  and  the  matter  is  sett  - 
Mr.  Oddy  said  he  had  some  slight  connection  with  the  photog 
section  of  the  recent  exhibition,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  t  in 
that  section.  In  admitting  a  photographic  section,  the  Yoi  if 
Union  had  done  something  which  had  never  been  done  before  1  v 
art  society  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  however  much  those  if 
Union  might  under-rate  the  importance  of  the  step,  it  was  take)  7 
seriously  indeed  in  the  photographic  world.  To  a  certain  exte 
society  had  committed  itself.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  underst  # 
defending  the  claims  of  photography ;  of  course,  he  had  his  0]  & 
on  the  subject,  and  he  admitted  that  they  might  not  be  the  opin  i 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  that  society.  He  was  not  qui  f 
pared  at  present  to  advocate  the  admission  of  photographers,  h  a 
artistic  their  work  might  be— and  there  was  no  earthly  use  deny  * 
artistic  merit  of  photography— but  there  was  in  Leeds  a  vastly  k 
number  of  photographers  than  artists,  and  without  entering  uj  f 
nebulous  question  of  distinguishing  between  artistic  photograi 
ordinary  photography,  suppose  about  500  of  the  photographers  c  p 
were  to  join  the  society,  where  would  the  artists  be?  They  w  “ 
swamped  entirely.  The  question  was  a  difficult  one.  He  ,f 
that  the  photographers  had  no  other  end  in  view  than  the  prom 
art,  from  their  point  of  view,  and  it  was  no  use  prejudice  being  | 
the  front.  There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  great  many  ' :- 
photographs  at  the  recent  exhibition  were  pictures  absolutely, 
question  remained,  was  a  line  to  be  drawn  simply  in  the  matte)  * 
mechanical  means  or  chemical  means  used,  and  was  it  to  be  salt  ‘ ; 
picture  was  not  a  picture  unless  a  man  had  painted  it  alto  ^ 
Artistic  photography  had  come  to  stay.  Mr.  C.  B.  Howdill  (P1  i en 
of  the  Leeds  Camera  Club)  questioned  whether  photographs  co 
be  sent  to  the  society’s  exhibition  as  works.  Why  should  ) 
society  have  a  photographic  section,  and  the  judges  would 
society’s  judges,  and  they  could  decide  what  they  considered  a  ^ 
It  was  scarcely  likely  that,  from  a  high  standard,  any  great  > 
of  photographs  would  be  selected  in  one  year.— Mr.  Tindall  sai< 
been  pointed  out  that  500  photographers  might  swamp  the  sock  1 
it  was  not  so.  Artists,  art  workers,  and  those  interested  in  af 
i  eligible  for  membership  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  con  ‘ 
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it  safeguarded  the  society  entirely,  and  when  he  put  before  them  a 
idle  of  nomination  papers,  it  would  be  for  the  committee  to  say 
sther  or  not  they  wou’d  accept  the  candidates.  He  understood  that 
photographers  had  propounded  another  scheme,  and  he  should  be 
d  if  Mr.  Howdill  would  now  explain  what  it  was. — The  Chairman  : 
3  feeling  seems  to  be  against  it. — Mr.  Tindall  said  he  admitted  that 
was  a  most  difficult  question  to  decide.  After  the  discussion  the 
mbers  could  leave  the  question — as  they  had  left  others  quite  as 
tl — in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  who  would  safeguard  the  interests 
uhe  society  in  any  way  that  was  thought  desirable. — Eventually,  on 
proposition  of  Mr.  J.  Swire,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sowden,  the  whole 
■ject  was  referred  to  a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Oddy, 
W.  Brooke,  and  Tindall. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

he  following  notice  has  been  issued  to  members  :  51,  Baker  Street, 

don,  W.,  February  17th,  1903.  Dear  Sir,— The  second  annual 
ier  will  be  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall  of  the  Criterion  Restaurant, 
adilly,  on  Friday,  March  13th,  1903,  at  7  p.m. ,  William  Grove, 

.  (president),  in  the  chair.  Tickets  6s.  each. 

you  wish  to  be  present  on  this  occasion  please  fill  up  attached  form 
return  to  me  with  postal  order  for  6s.  for  each  ticket  required, 
committee  suggest  that  members  bringing  guests  should  choose 
her  professional  photographers  or  private  friends  unconnected 
i  the  business  of  photography.  An  early  reply  will  be  appreciated, 
ibers  who  wish  to  sit  together  are  requested  to  give  notice  at  the 
of  applying  for  tickets.  No  application  for  tickets  can  be  received 
•  than  the  first  post  on  Wednesday,  March  11th. — Alfred  Ellis, 
.  Secretary. 

reception  room  will  be  open  at  the  Criterion  from  2  o’clock  to 
'  d  a  meeting  place  for  members. 

r  i  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  Hon.  Secretary, — 

Please  send  me . :. Tickets  for  Annual  Dinner  on  March 

(,  1903.  I  enclose . !.  being  6s.  per  ticket. 

Name  . . 

Address  . . 


mbers  bringing  guests  are  requested  to  give  their  names  to  enable 
3  able  plan  to  be  made  as  complete  as  possible. 

Name  of  guest  . . . 

^  mo. — This  must  be  posted  in  time  to  reach  the  secretary  not 
•e  than  first  post  on  Wednesday,  March  11th. 


wes  Park  and  District  Photographic  Society. — Mr.  Arthur  Pridie 
a  lecture  on  “  Lantern  Slide  Making.”  After  explaining  the  kind 
gative  likely  to  give  the  best  results,  and  the  developers  to  be 
e  for  the  different  tones,  he  proceeded,  as  he  said,  “  to  practice  what 
d  preached,”  exposing  and  developing  slides  before  the  members, 
loperation  proved  very  simple,  and  the  slides  were  afterwards 
npd  round  for  inspection.  Hearty  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Pridie 
is  instructive  and  entertaining  lecture.  Mr.  Hornsey  then  ex- 
d  a  new  instantaneous  stereoscopic  magazine  camera,  called  the 
ascope,”  introduced  by  Negretti  and  Zambra.  The  views  taken 
is  camera  were  greatly  admired. 

.our  Photography  at  the  Battersea  Polytechnic. — The  annual 
rsazione  of  this  institution  took  place  on  Saturday  evening  last, 
"as  attended  by  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  The  photo- 
ic  department  had  an  exhibition  of  apparatus  and  examples,  illus- 
g  various  processes  of  colour  photography,  together  with  the 
eiific  applications  of  photography  generally.  A  short  lecture  was 
e  by  Mr.  Edgar  Senior  on  the  Lippmann,  Joly,  and  Sanger- 
ejerd  processes  of  colour  photography,  the  latter  being  illustrated 
arery  fine  series  of  lantern  slides,  made  by  Messrs.  G.  Meinertz- 
ge  A  great  centre  of  attraction  was  the  series  of  demonstrations 
e  during  the  evening,  by  Mr.  Littlejohn,  on  the  new  collotype 
mlig  process  (Sinop). 


Deu)  Books. 

- ♦ - 

The  “Adon”  Telephoto  Lens.  Sold  by  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd.,  25> 
Newman  Street,  London,  W. 

Messrs.  Dallmeyer  are  issuing  a  little  pamphlet  containing  seveni 
illustrations  showing  the  uses  of  the  “Adon”  as  compared  with  an. 
ordinary  lens.  Quoting  from  the  pamphlet,  the  “  Adon  ”  is  an  instrument 
which  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  called  into  being  by  the  very 
general  use  of  small  cameras  fitted  with  Tollable  film,  or  fixed  magazines 
for  films  or  plates.  These  cameras  do  not  permit  of  the  use  of  lenses  of 
great  focal  length,  and  it  is  impossible  to  fit  an  ordinary  telephoto 
attachment  to  them  as  in  some  cases  the  lens  is  immovable  and  in  others 
it  can  only  be  removed  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  films  or  plates  with  which 
it  is  filled.  A  telephotographic  attachment  which  could  be  fitted  in 
front  of  an  ordinary  positive  lens  was  therefore  a  desideratum.  The 
“  Adon  ”  is  mounted  in  aluminium,  and  is  furnished  with  a  rack  and 
pinion  adjustment  and  an  adapter,  so  that  the  “  Adon  ”  may  either  be- 
screwed  on  to  the  front  of  the  ordinary  positive  lens,  or  used  by  itself 
in  the  flange  from  which  the  ordinary  lens  has  been  removed.  The 
“  Adon  ”  is  composed  of  two  achromatic  combinations,  the  front  being  a 
positive  lens  with  a  focal  length  of  4^  inches,  and  the  back  being  a 
negative  lens  with  a  focal  length  of  2^  inches.  These  are  mounted  in 
an  aluminium  setting  which  permits  of  a  great  variation  in  separation, 
so  that  w'hen  used  on  the  front  of  a  lens  objects  at  different  distances 
may  readily  be  focussed  without  altering  the  camera  extension,  while 
when  the  “Adon”  is  used  alone,  a  great  range  of  magnification  can  be 
obtained  if  sufficient  camera  extension  is  available. 

The  “  Adon,”  it  is  pointed  out,  may  be  used  either  in  conjunction, 
witn  an  ordinary  lens,  or  alone.  Both  applications  are  fully  described, 
and  the  pamphlet  also  includes  a  camera  extension  table.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  what  may  be  termed  “  moderate  power 
telephotography  in  small  cameras  should  apply  to  Messrs.  Dallmeyer 
for  a  copy  of  their  excellent  pamphlet. 


“Tom  Wedgwood,  the  First  Photographer.”  An  account  of  his  life, 
his  discovery,  and  bis  friendship  with  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
including  the  letters  of  Coleridue  to  the  Wedgwoods.  And  an. 
examination  of  accounts  of  alleged  earlier  photographic  dis¬ 
coveries.  By  R.  B.  Litchfield.  (London:  Duckworth  and  Co., 
5,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  pp.  270.) 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  compilation  of  a  work  which  does  not 
yet  exist — namely,  an  authoritative  and  exhaustive  history  of 
photography,  this  is  one  of  the  books  that  the  historian  will  undoubtedly 
consult.  It  is  probable  that  for  such  a  one  the  relations,  of  Thomas 
Wedgwood  with  his  contemporaries  will  be  of  less  direct  interest  than 
a  study  of  the  particular  photographic  work  for  which  he  was  noted. 
It  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  thirteenth  chapter  that  we  arrive  at 
data  which  are  of  primary  importance  in  this  connection.  In  our 
Almanac  for  1866  will  be  found  a  condensed  history  of  pre- journalistic 
photography,  compiled  from  the  abridgements  of  specifications  printed 
by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract “ Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
in  June,  1802,  published  their  method  of  copying  paintings,  etc.,  by 
means  of  the  action  of  light  upon  nitrate  of  silver.  Paintings  on  glass 
were  copied  by  placing  white  paper  or  white  leather,  sensitised  with 
this  salt,  behind  the  painting,  and  exposing  the  arrangement  to  solar 
light.  This  method  was  also  employed  to  delineate  profiles  or  shadows 
of  figures,  the  woody  fibres  of  leaves,  the  wings  of  insects,  and  the 
images  produced  by  the  solar  microscope.  Muriate  of  silver  was  found1 
to  be  more '  sensitive  than  the  nitrate,  and  both  were  more  readily 
acted  upon  when  moist  than  when  dry.  These  pictures  could  not  be 
fixed.”  To  the  modem  reader,  as  to  the  one  for  whom  this  was  written, 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  this  summarises  with  the  utmost  conciseness 
the  photographic  achievement  of  the  subject  of  Mr.  Litchfield’s 
biography.  Our  author,  indeed,  remarks  that  it  was  “  evidently  only 
an  episode  in  his  ”  (Wedgwood’s)  “  life.”  But  he  has,  nevertheless,  been 
at  pains  to  give  the  views  of  such  authorities  as  Abney,  W.  Jerrome 
Harrison,  and  Eder,  on  the  value  of  that  work.  The  othey  thirteen 
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chapters  of  the  book  deal  with  the  relations  of  Wedgwood  and  his 
family  to  some  noted  people  of  their  time.  “If  we  put  aside  the 
photographic  work  the  main  interest  of  Tom  Wedgwood  s  life  centre, 
on  his  intimacy  with  Coleridge,  and  the  ‘  remarkable  act,  as  or '  *•- 

worth  called  it,  by  which  he  determined  the  course  of  the  poet  s  1  e  , 
what  the  intimacy  was  the  letters  in  this  volume  show.  It  will  tiius 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Litchfield,  who,  we  regret  to  learn  has  recently 
died  gives  to  his  interesting  volume  a  double  character.  It  is  lograp  y 
pure  and  simple,  and  it  also  bears  upon  the  evolution  of  photograp  11c 
science.  We  must  confess  that  the  link  between  the  unfixed  image  on 
nitrate  of  silver  and  the  fixed  impressions  subsequently  produced  by 
Daguerre  and  Talbot  is  a  shadowy  one.  Wedgwood’s  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  father  of  photography  would  be  strengthened  if  it  cou 
be  clearly  shown  that  his  unfinished  process  had  been  taken  up  where 
lie  left  it  by  succeeding  experimentalists. 

On  reference  to  the  “historical  section”  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Exlnbition  of  1898  we  fail  to  find  any  reference  to 
Wedgwood  or  his  work.  Therefore,  great  credit  must  be  given  to 
Mr.  Litchfield  for  disinterring  so  much  interesting  matter  about  the 
experimentalist  whom  he  terms,  rightly  or  wrongly,  “the  first 
photographer.”  The  volume  has  many  excellent  illustrations,  and 
there  are  appendices  dealing  with  the  work  of  Schulze  and  Charles.  o 
assign  to  any  one  individual  the  credit  of  bemg  the  discoverer  of 
photography  is  a  piece  of  historical  hardihood  of  which  we  doubt  i 
any  modern  examiner  of  evidence  would  take  the  responsibi  i  y.  oh  J  e 
Wedgwood  the  “first  photographer”  is,  too,  we  thmk,  somewha 
excessively  stretching  the  term. 


l)eu)$  and  Dotes. 


The  Watkins  Meter  Co.,  of  Hereford,  write We  now  sell  our 
-oods  subject  to  tneir  not  being  sold  retail  under  full  list  price  the 
ESto  being  printed  on  invoice.  The  Bee  Meter  w.ll  be  ready  m 

“ta’nevv  regulations  of  the  examinations  for  the  membership  and 
fellowship  of  the  British  Optical  Association  have  just  been  issued. 
They  seem  exceedingly  comprehensive,  and  are  of  interest  just  now, 
when  the  matter  of  an  Opto-technical  Institution  is  under  consideration 

by  the  London  County  Council.  .  p.  TVmrsdav 

Longton  and  District  Photographic  Society.-On  ^ursday, 
February  19,  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  of  Birmingham,  lectured  on  the 
subject^  “Gloucester  Cathedral.”  The  opinion  was  unanimous  that 
the  slides  illustrating  same  were  the  finest  set  of  purely  architectural 
subjects  ever  exhibited  at  any  previous  meeting. 

The  Leicester  Exhibition.  The  secretaries,  writing  from  18,  Market 
Place  Leicester,  inform  us  that  in  consequence  of  repeated  inquiries 
from  dfflerent  part,  of  the  country,  they  are  adding  an  open  clast 
for  stereoscopic  work  at  their  forthcoming  exhibition.  Print,  and 
transparencies  wifi  be  admissible,  and  silver  and  bronze  medals  and 

a  certificate  are  offered.  _  , 

The  Hackney  Photographic  Society  held  its  annual  dinner  on  the 

17th  inst.,  at  the  Great  Eastern  Hotel,  Liverpool  Street,  E.C.,  when 
93  members  and  guests  sat  to  table,  with  Mr  William  Rawlings 
president  of  the  society,  in  the  chair.  An  admirably  served  dinner  was 
followed  by  a  capital  musical  entertainment,  a  reasonable  amount 
of  speechmaking,  and  a  graceful  little  ceremony  in  the  presentation 
to  Mr.  Rawlings,  as  a  memento  of  his  year  of  office,  of  an  album  o 
photographs  made  during  the  past  season,  and  contributed  to  by  a 
large  number  of  members. 

The  Wigan  and  District  Camera  Club’s  second  annual  exhibition  ot 
photographs  will  be  held  in  Hope  Hall,  Woodcock  Street  Wigan,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  18th  and  19th,  19(b.  The  following 
are  the  open  classes  Class  A  :  Best  photograph  (any  subject  or  size). 
Class  B  :  Picture  postcards  (sets  of  four).  Silver  and  bronze  medals  and 
certificates  of  merit  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges,  ihe 
iulcres  win  be  Mr.  C.  F.  Inston,  F.R.P.S.,  and  Rev  H.  W.  Dick 
{Manchester).  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Baron,  Mab  s  Cross,  Wigan.  ^  ^ 

The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation  seems  to  be  catching  on, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  all  the  photographic  societies  m 


Scotland  will  be  attached  to  it.  The  draft  rules,  i  repared  It  1 
sub  committee,  have  been  <  ir-.ulat  0  .on  '  ’  ! 

already  they  have  formed  the  basi>  '  1  discussion  . 
meetings.  If  the  secretary  of  any  society  has  been  omitted, 
omission  will  be  rectified  if  he  will  write  to  Mr.  John  B.  Maclachl 
Blairgowrie,  who  is  acting  as  interim  secretary.  It  is  also  ri 
posed  to  admit  unattached  photographers  to  the  Federation. 

A  lecture  on  “Telephotography,”  by  Mr  L  Marriage,  was  in 
bill  for  the  meeting  of  this  society  on  the  18th  Ihis  well  kn< 
past  master  of  the  subject  handled  it  in  a  remarkably  facile  and  t 
manner,  and  those  present  who  had  hitherto  looke  1  on  teleph( 
graphy  as  a  mysterious,  wonder-inspiring,  out-of-my-reaeh  sort 
thing  must  have  had  very  much  clearer  ideas  of  its  possibilities  at 
close  of  the  lecture.  Various  types  of  attachments  were  shown, 
also  some  very  telling  examples  of  comparison  with  ordinary  posit 
lens  work.  The  well  known  Beck  Steinheil  ortliostigmats  were  : 
brought  to  notice  by  means  of  a  very  fine  series  of  slides,  lllustra 
of  their  wonderful  defining  powers. 

The  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  the  W  oolwich  1  hotogra) 
Society  will  take  place  at  St.  John’s  Lecture  Room,  on  19th,  20th, 
21st  of  March.  There  are  four  classes  :  A.  General  pictorial  exliil 
B.  Hand  camera  work.  C.  Local  survey  work.  D.  Lantern  sh 
There  are  no  open  classes,  and  no  medals  or  prizes  are  offered, 
work  shown  being  purely  in  the  interest  of  the  society.  A  spe 
feature  is  being  made  of  the  local  survey  section,  as  special  mout 
suitable  for  cold  or  warm  toned  prints  are  being  supplied  fret 
charge  to  those  members  contributing  prints.  The  council,  of  wl 
Mr.  C.  Churchill,  F.R.P.S.,  is  president,  are  hoping  to  show  a 
tinct  advance  on  previous  efforts,  successful  as  they  have  been. 

The  Royal  Institution.— Sir  William  Abney,  President  of  the  E 
Photographic  Society,  is  delivering  a  course  of  three  lectures* 
“  Recent  advances  in  Photographic  Science,”  at  the  Royal  Institnl 
The  following  is  the  syllabus  : —Lecture  I.— Tuesday,  February 
1903  :  Photographic  gradation  as  representing  (1)  black  and  whit 
colour— Measurement  of  gradation— The  spectrum  sensitivene,. 
different  plates — The  study  of  absorption  in  reference  to  the  exp 
of  plates — The  scientific  principles  which  underlie  the  true  rend( 
of  colour  in  monochrome — The  sensitometer  for  monochromatic  w 
Lecture  II.— Tuesday,  March  3,  1903 :  The  principles  which  und 
three-colour  photography  by  mixed  light — The  colour  sensitometer*  i 
screens — Ives  methods — Moonlight  colours.  Lecture  III.  Tue* , 
March  10,  1903:  Further  consideration  of  three-colour  work; 
Sanger-Shepherd  methods— The  principle  of  Lippman’s  colour  pi 
graphy— Sensitiveness  of  plates  to  ultra-spectral  rays— The  simul 
of  photographic  action  by  various  methods — Miscellaneous  applica  s 

of  photography.  ! 

The  American  Photographic  Trade.— The  Anthony  and  bcovill  1  • 
pan-  of  New  Y"ork  write :  “  In  view  of  recent  publication  ? 

the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  the  following  will  be  of  inters  - 
December  15th,  1902,  the  Goodwin  Film  and  Camera  Company 
trolled  by  the  Anthony  and  Scovill  Company)  brought  suit  ag  * 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  for  alleged  infringement  of  the  1 
win  Patent,  which  is  the  fundamental  patent  covering  flexible  '• 
Thereafter,  on  January  13th,  1903,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Coi  J 
brought  suit  against  the  Anthony  and  Scovill  Company  for  a  « 
infringement  of  the  Turner  Patent  for  the  cartridge  Spool.  * 
Eastman  Kcdak  Company  has  also  advertised  that  it  is  the  f 
of  the  Turner  and  Houston  Patents  forgetting,  however,  to 
that  the  Anthony  and  Scovill  Company  is,  and  its  predecesso  a 
manv  years  has  been,  full  licensee  under  the  Houston  Patents.  * 
situation,  therefore,  is:— (1)  Suit  is  pending  against  the  Eai « 
Kodak  Company  for  alleged  infringement  cf  the  Goodwin  IP 
for  the  film.  (2)  Suit  is  pending  against  the  Anthony  and  bj 
Company  for  alleged  infringement  of  the  Turner  Patent  foil 
spool.  (3)  Both  parties  can  use  the  Houston  Patents  as  mu 'a 
they  wish.  (4)  The  Anthony  and  Scovill  Company  guaranty i* 
its  customers  against  any  recovery  that  may  be  had  agamst  |* 
by  reason  of  dealing  in  its  films,  provided  that  m  the  event  o| 
the  Anthony  and  Scovill  Company  receive  notice  thereof  ail 
allowed  to  defend  the  same,  which  it  agrees  to  do  at  its  owner]* 
(5)  The  trade  is  advised  to  secure  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Lor 
a  like  guarantee  and  agreement  to  defend  against  suits  un  tj- 
Goodwin  Patent. 
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mmerclal  $  Cegal  Intelligence 


i  recent  board  meeting  of  Cadett  and  Neall,  Ltd.,  Mr.  E.  Scliu- 
was  elected  managing  director,  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry 


Framing  and  Publishing  Company,  Ltd. — The  above-named 
ny  has  been  registered  with  a  capital  of  £3,000  in  £1  shares, 
bjects  of  the  company  are  to  take  over  the  business  of  an  art 
and  publisher,  carried  on  by  A.  W.  Yabsley,  at  9a,  Newman 
,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  and  to  carry  on  the  same  and  the  business  of 
;raphers,  photographic  enlargers,  etc  No  initial  public  issue, 
ered  office,  1  and  2,  Great  Chapel  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

L.  Parkinson,  Limited. — The  above-named  company  has  been 
red  with  a  capital  of  £2,000'  in  £1  shares.  The  objects  of  the 
ny  are  to  adopt  an  agreement  with  W.  L.  Parkinson,  of  62, 
Street,  Liverpool,  to  acquire  the  business  carried  on  by  him  at 
d  address  and  to  carry  on  the  same  and  the  business  of  photo- 
c  mount  manufacturers  and  dealers,  makers  and  vendors  of 
Taphic  materials,  and  accessories  of  all  kinds,  lithographic,  and 
1  printers,  photographers,  stationers,  shop-card  makers,  rubber 
makers,  gold  blockers,  art  publishers,  and  dealers,  manufac- 
of  chemicals,  electrical  and  optical  goods,  lanterns,  phono- 
,  and  the  like,  etc.  No  initial  public  issue.  The  first  directors 
nber  two)  are  C.  Tyler  and  W.  L.  Parkinson  Qualification 
hares.  Registered  office,  62,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool. 

Charles  James  Gunn,  photographer,  residing  at  Norham  House, 
Road,  Richmond,  and  carrying  on  business  at  2,  The  Quadrant, 
>nd,  and  at  162,  Sloane  Street,  S.W. ,  in  partnership,  with 
under  the  style  of  “  Gunn  and  Stuart,”  photographers.  The 
led  first  meeting  of  the  creditors  interested  under  this  failure 
ace  at  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
ist. ,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Chapman,  official  receiver, 
icial  receiver,  after  dealing  with  the  proofs  of  debt  lodged,  said 
siness  before  the  meeting  was  to  appoint  a  trustee  and  com- 
of  inspection.  The  debtor  had  filed  a  statement  of  affairs 
if  liabilities  amounting  to  £4,327  17s.  lid.,  of  which  £2,303  10s. 
ae  to  unsecured  creditors.  To  fully  secured  creditors, 
)  9s.  lid.,  the  value  of  the  securities,  being  returned  at 
12s,  10d.,  thus  showing  a  surplus  of  £4,918  16s.  lid.  The  assets 
sd  of  this  estimated  surplus  from  securities  of  £4,918  16s.  lid., 
i  hand  £2,  life  policies  £43,  making  a  total  of  £4,960  16s.  lid., 
i  owing  a  surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities  of  £2,642  8s.  lid. 
c  cial  receiver,  in  his  report  upon  the  case,  stated  that  the 
rg  order  was  made  upon  the  petition  of  creditors,  the  act  of 
["  tcy  being  the  non-compliance  by  the  debtor  with  the  require- 
s  f  a  bankruptcy  notice  duly  served  upon  him.  The  debtor  was 
51  r  iu  employment  as  a  photographer,  and  in  1886,  in  partnership 
{other  person,  he  purchased  the  business  at  2,  The  Quadrant, 
md,  when  a  relative  advanced  them  £450  capital.  They  agreed 
y pi, 000  by  instalments  for  the  business.  In  1896  they  took  a 
■1  business  at  162,  Sloane  Street,  S.W.,  for  which  they  paid 
,  id  continued  to  trade  at  both  places,  having  since  1890  also 
Jilting  works  at  3,  Park  Terrace,  Mortlake,  down  to  May  last, 
ie  debtor  s  partner  commenced  an  action  for  the  dissolution 
e  artnership.  Since  then  the  debtor  had  been  working  in  the 
e  for  the  receiver  appointed  by  the  Court  in  the  action,  at  a 
£16  per  week.  Debtor  attributed  his  failure  to  the  cost  of 
his  private  residence,  illness  of  his  family,  and  to  the  action 
ed  against  him  by  his  partner  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
lip.  He  explained  his  affairs  since  January,  1902,  approxi- 
s  follows  :  —Estimated  surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities  on  that 
082  8s.  lid.  ;  drawings  from  the  partnership  since  that  date, 
s.  2d.  ;  total,  £4,092  16s.  Id.  On  the  other  hand,  his  ex- 
had  been  as  follows  : — Household  and  personal  expenses, 
6d.  ;  premiums  on  life  policies,  £74 ;  interest  on  borrowed 
193  8s.  8d.  ;  law  costs,  £405 ;  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
-i  up  action,  and  also  in  the  action  by  the  builder  of  his  private 
1  £100;  making  a  total  of  £1,450  7s.  2d.  ;  which,  deducted 
£4,092  16s  Id.,  above  mentioned,  left  the  surplus  of 
•  10d. ,  as  shown  by  his  statement  of  affairs.  The  usual  books 
t  had  been  kept  in  connection  with  the  partnership  business. 


and  they  had  been  produced  by  the  receiver  appointed  under  the 
Chancery  proceedings.  The  liabilities  to  unsecured  creditors  included 
£1,528  8s.  lid.,  balance  of  builder’s  account  in  connection  with  his 
private  residence,  £514  17s.  Id.  for  personal  debts,  £100  for  borrowed 
money,  £85  4s.  for  bank  overdraft,  and  £75  law  costs.  The  fully 
secured  creditors  held  a  mortgage  on  the  debtor’s  residence,  valued  at 
£2,500,  in  respect  of  monies  advanced  and  interest,  amounting  to 
£1,524  9s.  lid.  A  charge  on  the  debtor’s  interest  in  the  partnership 
estate,  estimated  at  £4,265  6s.  lOd. ,  after  allowing  for  a  liability  of 
£1,300  in  respect  of  money  borrowed  by  the  partners  on  the  firm’s 
property  for  the  debtor’s  benefit,  as  against  debts  for  money  paid  and 
services  rendered,  for  money  paid  under  a  guarantee,  and  law  costs 
amounting  to  £150,  £125,  and  £50  respectively,  and  a  bill  of  sale  on  the 
debtor’s  household  furniture,  valued  at  £160,  the  amount  of  the 
advance  thereon.  Eventually  Mr.  Percy  Escourt  Metzner,  of  40, 
George  Street,  Richmond,  was  appointed  trustee,  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  a  committee  of  inspection,  which  was  also  appointed. 

- ♦ - 

exhibitions, 

- ♦ - 

BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Open  Crass. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  :  — 

Silver  Medals. — No.  117,  “A  Country  Girl,”  Mr.  G.  A.  Barton; 
152,  “Where  Meadows  Sweet  Abound,”  Jas  Ingham;  224,  “Poppy,” 
J.  Cruwys  Richards. 

Bronze  Medals. — No.  116,  “Passing  Clouds,”  Dr.  T.  G.  Crump; 
128,  “  Malines  :  A  Wet  Day,”  Jas.  Gale;  141,  “Morning  Mists,”  W. 
T.  Greatbach ;  178,  “My  Lady  Disdain,”  Marian  Silverston. 

Hon.  Mention. — No.  125,  “In  Time  of  Harvest,”  J.  M.  W.  White- 
head  ;  126,  “  Decorative  Study,  Tulips,”  J.  M.  W.  Whitehead ;  133, 
“Alma  Mater,”  G.  A.  Barton;  183,  “Spires  of  the  Black  Country,” 
David  Murray;  186,  “Silvery  Morn,”  Jno.  H.  Gear;  217,  “Where 
Once  the  Garden  Smiled,”  J.  M.  W.  Whitehead;  231,  “The  Willows,” 
Miss  Agnes  B.  Warburg;  234,  “As  Lights  in  Some  Cathedral  Aisle,” 
Hubert  Waters;  241,  “  Aspis  Tombs  (Egypt),”  Robert  Buraie ;  250, 
“Portrait,  Miss  Royale,”  J.  Page  Croft;  268,  “Peggy,”  E.  M.  Treble; 
274,  “  Wilhelmina,”  G.  A.  Barton;  304,  “Leonora,”  G.  A  Barton; 
325,  “  The  Arches,  Kenilworth,”  J.  Crompton  Lewis ;  335,  “  Sun  on 
the  Hillside,”  Miss  Agnes  M.  Warburg. 

Members’  Crass  A. 

Silver  Medals. — No.  30,  “Anticipation,”  J.  Cruwys  Richards;  47, 
“  South  Nave  Aisle,”  Wnx.  A.  Clark. 

Bronze  Medals. — No.  26,  “Morning  Mists,”  G.  H.  Faux;  31,  “The 
King’s  Highway,”  Augustus  Fenn;  52,  “The  Hillside,”  James  C- 
Batkin. 

Hon.  Mention. — No.  8,  “Isolated,”  Augustus  Fenn;  12,  “Woodland 
Sunshine,”  Augustus  Fenn;  33,  “In  the  S.W.  Tower,  Chichester,” 
Wm.  A.  Clark;  53,  “Dreams,”  Jno.  F.  Lewis;  54,  “A  Gloucester¬ 
shire  Back  Way,”  P.  B.  Rider;  68,  “The  Nearest  Way  Home,”  J.  C. 
Batkin;  72,  “Sketch,”  J.  Cruwys  Richards;  79,  “Study  in  Green,” 
J.  Cruwys  Richards. 

Members’  Crass  B. 

Silver  Medal. — No.  124,  “Evening,  Laxey,”  Miss  Nellie  Goode; 
425,  “Sea  Thistles,”  Miss  Nellie  Goode;  426,  “Across  the  Fields,” 
Miss  N  eh  ie  Goode. 

Bronze  Medal. — No.  433,  “  In  the  Ambulatory,  Tewkesbury,”  Miss 
E.  M.  Barrows;  434,  “The  Village  Smithy,”  Miss  E.  M.  Barrows; 
435,  “  Wind  Swept,”  Miss  E.  M.  Barrows. 

Hon.  Mention. — No.  427,  “A  Stitch  in  Time,’  Uios.  Clarke;  428 
and  429,  “  Hazy  Day  on  the  Thames,”  Thos.  Clarke. 

Competition  cf  Lccar  Societies. 

Silver  Medal. — “  Brierley  Hill.” 

For  Best  Pictcre  in  Locar  Societies. 

Bronze  Medal.— No.  501,  “  Softly  Falls  the  Evening  Light,”  Hugh 
Price. 

Hon.  Mention. — No.  480,  “A  Chat  on  the  Quay,”  Charles  J.  Reade; 
484,  “The  Edge  of  the  Common,”  W.  A.  Hubball;  493,  “An  Autumn 
Lane,”  H.  Whitford ;  497,  “Moorland,”  Hugh  Price;  499,  “The 
Brook,”  J.  Thomas ;  500,  “  The  Blast  Across  the  Moor,”  A.  Gibbon. 
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Warwickshire  Survey. 

Silved  Medal.— Howard  J.  Collins,  for  collection  of  prints  of  the 
“Old  General  Hospital.” 

Bronze  Medal.— J.  Cruwys  Richards,  for  collection  of  prints  oi 

“  Children  of  the  Poor.”  r<  , 

Hon.  Mention.— P.  T.  Deakin,  for  collection  of  prints  of  Old  Cattle 

Market,”  etc. 

Lantern  Slides. 

Silver  Medal. — J.  Parkinson,  44;  J.  Gale,  24. 

Bronze  Medal. — Wh  A.  Clark,  13;  B.  H.  Bentley,  6. 

Hon.  Mention.— W.  A.  Clark,  14;  B.  H.  Bentley,  5,  7,  8;  J.  Gale, 
25;  T.  S.  Hibbert,  31;  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis,  20,  21. 


l)eu)  Apparatus, 


“  Iodosal  ”  Hypo  Eliminator.  Sold  by  Charles  Zimmermann  and  Co. , 

9  and  10,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  E.C. 

The  object  of  “  Iodosal”  is  to  save  time  in  washing  plates  and  prints 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  At  one  period  it  was 
usual  to  wash  prints,  after  fixing  for  several  hours,  but  in  recent  years 
the  time  has  been  curtailed  to  one  or  two  hours,  and  that  is  ample  it 
the  prints  receive  attention  the  while.  But  even  this  short  time  is 
objected  to  by  many  amateurs,  and  so  Hypo  Eliminators  have  been  put 
upon  the  market,  the  latest  of  which  is  the  above.  The  directions  for 
its  use  say  :— “The  solution  may  be  used  of  any  strength,  but  we  give 
the  following  as  a  standard  for  strength  and  time  necessary.  :  Iodosal 
loz.  in  water  25ozs.  In  this  solution  it  is  necessary  to  immerse  plates 
for  fifteen  minutes,  bromide  papers  fifteen  minutes,  gelatine  papers 
fifteen  minutes,  collodion  papers  ten  minutes.  (Average  quantity  re¬ 
quired  about  13ozs.  of  solution  for  twenty  i-plates.)  After  this  slight 
rinsing  only  is  required.  It  is  desirable  to  rinse  the  plates  or  papers 
before  putting  them  into  the  eliminating  solution,  as  this  prevents  an 
unnecessary  excess  of  hypo  being  carried  into,  and  the  sooner  destroying 
the  efficacy  of  the  ‘  Iodosal.’  ”  It  is  claimed  for  “  Iodosal  ”  that  it  does 
not  leave  an  injurious  salt  behind,  which  may  eventually  cause  more 
injury  than  the  hypo  it  is  supposed  to  have  removed.  In  use  this 
eliminator,  we  find,  does  not  reduce,  or  in  any  way  alter,  the  print. 
Those  who  object  to  the  trouble  of  washing  negatives  and  prints  in 
the  usual  way  in  water,  should  give  “  Iodosal  ’  a  trial. 


A  New  Shilling  Film.  Manufactured  by  Austin  Edwards,  Warwick, 
England. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  many  amateur  photographers,  and  out¬ 
door  photographers  generally,  would  use  cut  films  instead  of  plates  were 
it  not  for  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  them.  To  meet  this  objection 
Mr.  Austin  Edwards  has  recently  put  upon  the  market  a  cut  film  at 
but  a  trifle  beyond  the  popular  price  of  ordinary  plates.  A  shilling 
packet  of  the  quarter-plate  size  contains  ten  films,  so  that  we  only  see 
a  couple  less  for  the  money  than  if  we  bought  plates.  Other  sizes  are  in 
proportionate  numbers  in  the  packets,  the  price  remaining  the  same- 
one  shilling.  In  the  instructions  for  use  it  is  specially  mentioned  that  a 
developer  containing  liquid  ammonia  or  acetone  is  unsuitable  for  these 
films  what  is  recommended  is  the  following  pyro  and  soda  formula,  as 
it  yields  the  finest  results,  and,  without  any  alteration  beyond  varying 
the  time  of  development,  gives  negatives  suitable  for  all  methods  of 


^Pyroioda  developer  for  negatives.  Stock  pyro  solution  :  Pyrogallic 
acid  1  ounce,,  nitric  acid  20  drops,  water  8  ounces.  Add  the  acid  to 
the  water  before  dissolving  the  pyro  : 

No.  1  Solution— Stock  Sol .  2 

Water  .  2U  ( 

No.  2  Solution— Sulphite  Soda  .  2^ 

Carbonate  Soda  . . . 

Water  .  20 


ounces. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

ounces 


For  use,  take  equal  parts  of  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

For  known  over-exposure,  use  two  parts  No.  1  to  one  part  No.  . 

Fixing  Solution .  Hypo  lib.  Water  40  ounces. 


When  using  films  always  press  them  well  under,  m>  that  they 
perfectly  covered  by  the  solution,  otherwise  stains  may  be  cauted. 

The  negatives  should  remain  in  the  fixing  bath  for  a  few  aui  . 
after  they  are  apparently  fixed 

The  following  formula  is  preferred  by  some  on  account  of  its  cle 
ress  in  use  and  slower  action.  Hydrokinone  developer  for  negative!. 


No  1  Solution — Water  .  flute 

Hydrokinone  .  120  gran 

Sulphite  Soda  .  2  ounc 

No.  2  Solution — Water  .  20  ounc 

Carb.  Potash  .  4  ounc 

Bromide  Potassium  .  graii 


Dissolve  the  hydrokinone  before  adding  the  sulphite.  lor  use  | 
equal  parts  of  each. 

If  preferred,  60  grams  of  the  hydrokinone  in  No.  1  may  be  rep  j 
by  60  grains  of  metol.  This  developer  will  then  be  as  rapid  in  a 
as  pvro  and  soda,  though  it  will  not  allow  quite  so  much  latitu 
exposure. 

On  trial  we  found  these  films  very  sensitive.  The  speed  mark 
them  was  90,  Wynne’s  meter,  and  we  should  say  that  they  were 
up  to  that.  The  films  developed  quickly,  with  good  density,  an' 
negatives  were  brilliant  and  clean.  From  our  trials  we  can  com 
«  The  Austin  Edwards  Shilling  Film  ”  to  our  readers. 


A  New  Matt  Surface  1’ 
Limited,  Barnet 


.0.1*.  Manufactured  by  Elliott  and 


At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  taste  on  the 
of  the  general  public  for  photographs  with  a  matt  surface.  To! 
this  taste  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Sons,  Limited,  are  putting  on  the  m 
a  new  matt  surface  printing  out  paper,  and  have  sent  us  a  samp 
trial.  We  find  the  paper  prints  and  tones  quickly,  and  the  pu 
when  finished  have  a  rich  and  brilliant  appearance,  and  not  the  ‘ 
look  that  some  matt  papers  yield.  One  of  the  advantages  o 


paper  is  that  it  requires  no  special  treatment,  and  the  instructio 
its  use  say  :  — 


Tnvrvn — Anv  ornnd  bath  can  be  used,  but  we  recommend  the  I 


ing ; 

No.  1  Solution— Ammonium  sulphocyanide .  &0  gra 

Water  .  80  0UE 

No.  2  Solution— Gold  chloride  .  18  P* 

Water  .  ^ 

No.  3  Solution— (To  be  made  up  fresh  every  day) 

Sulphite  Soda  .  P8 

Water  .  ^ 


For  use  take  16  ounces  No.  1,  2  drams  No.  2,  and  2  drams  No 
A  good  rich  brown  tone  takes  about  three  minutes,  but  for  i 
tones  toning  should  be  carried  further.  Judge  the  tone  by  look  » 
the  surface  of  the  prints. 

Another  good  bath  is— 

Phosphate  soda  .  60  grains. 

Gold  chloride  .  2  grains- 

Water  .  40  ouncfes- 


Keep  this  bath  for  an  hour  before  use,  and  throw  it  away  as  soo 
prints  are  toned,  as  it  will  not  keep  long.  The  above  will  tone  t  ; 
four  half-plates,  and  tones  very  much  quicker  than  the  sulphoc 

b&In  our  trials  we  used  the  ordinary  sulphocyanide  bath  withe | 
addition  of  the  sulphite  of  soda,  and  found  it  yield  excellent  c 
When  the  prints  were  removed  at  an  early  stage  they  dne  up|| 
sepia  colour,  which,  on  the  matt  surface,  was  very  plying.  | 
deeper  toning,  a  fine  warm  black  was  obtained,  which  we  much  at , 
We  should  expect  that  there  will  be  a  good  demand  for  this  new  ] 
of  the  Messrs.  Elliott,  particularly  as  its  price  is  no  more  than  j- 
their  ordinary  P.O.P.s. 


At  the  Rontgen  Society’s  ordinary  general  meeting,  on  Th 
March  5,  1903,  at  20,  Hanover  Square,  a  paper  on  “  Spark  Phem' 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Glew. 


bruary  27,  1903.] 
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[EETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Name  of  Society. 


Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 
Borough  Polytechnic 


We3t  London  Photo.  Society.. 


Burton-on-Trent  Photo.  Society 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 

Southampton  Camera  Club . 

Hackney  Photographic  Society 

Leeds  Photographic  Society  .. 
Southsea  Photographic  Society 
Rotherham  Photo.  Society. 


Royal  Institution  of  Gt.  Britain 
The  Goldsmiths’  Inst.  Ph.  Soc.l 
Aldershot  &  Dis.  Camera  Club 
Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  . 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

Leeds  Camera  Club  . 


Nottingham  Camera  Club  . 

North  Middle  S3X  Photo.  Society 

Photographic  Club . 

Redhill  and  Dist.  Camera  Club 

Southport  Photo.  Society  . 

Richmond  Camera  Club  . 


London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 


Subject. 


/Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides.  Messrs. 
\  J.  &  R.  Beck. 

(Optical  Lantern— Its  Management  and 
\  Uses. 

Carbon  Modifications.  Mr.  J.  Brown. 


f Hand  Camera  Work.  Mr.  A.  Horsley 
Hinton. 

I  Toning.  Mr.  James  Baillie  ;  Platmo- 
1  type.  Mr.  J.  Imbrie  Fraser. 

The  “  A.P.”  Irish  Tour  Prize  Slides. 
Annual  Meeting. 

/  Demonstration  with  “  Edinol,”  the  New 
1  “  Developer.”  Mr.  Harry  Wade. 

(The  “A.P.”  Prize  Slides  of  Irish 
\  scenery. 

i  Lantern  Slide  Making.  Mr.  John  A. 
t  Hodges,  F.R.P.S. 

I  Recent  Advances  in  Photographic 
\  Science.  By  Sir  William  Abney. 

I  Bromide  Toning.  Demonstration  by 
i  Mr.  R.  R.  Woodman. 

)  Crystoleum  Work.  Mr.  W.  J.  Viggers 
(  and  Mr.  Arthur  Hall. 

J  The  Spanish  Bull  Fight.  Illustrated. 
1  W.  G.  Aitchison  Robertson. 

)  Some  Views  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
)  New.  Illustrated.  James  Murdoch. 

Bettws-y-Coed.  Mr.  J.  T.  Ashby, F.R.P.S. 
/  Yorkshire  Photographic  Union  Lantern 
(  Slides.  , 

The  Garden  Isle.  Mr.  Booth  Granger. 
Third  Lantern  Slide  Competition. 

Night  Photography.  Mr.  Ellis  Kilsey. 
Committee  and  Informal  Club  Meet  ngs. 
Chemistry  oj  Photography.  Mr.  H.  Ball. 
Lantern  Night. 

j  Annual  Supper.  Further  particulars 
\  will  be  issued. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

ary  17. — Mr.  J.  C.  Mummery  in  the  chair, 
monthly  lantern  meeting  was  again  very  crowded.  Mr.  Alfred 
is,  of  Hereford,  gave  a  charming  discourse  upon  the  wander- 
Little  Nell  through  England.  Mr.  Watkins  showed  himself 
ewhat  a  new  light  and  earned  an  excellent  reception  by  his 
Jng  slides  and  comments.  He  showed  pictures  of  many  places 
ted  with  Dickens’  yvell-known  heroine,  and  wherever  it  was 
0  views  of  buildings  known  to  be  identified  with  her  wander- 
He  followed  her  trail  from  London  out  into  the  country 
s  the  Midlands,  and  conjured  up  many  an  episode  in  the 
of  little  Nell,  which  was  rendered  fresh  in  the  light  of  the 
il  treatment.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  lecture  was 
means  the  least  successful  of  always  a  very  interesting  feature 
Society’s  programme. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

tl  20th  instant  Mr.  Martin  Duncan,  the  naturalist,  who  had  on  a 
.  ils  occasion  given  the  club  an  opportunity  of  partaking  of  his 
pre  of  information,  once  more  addressed  the  members  on  the 
of  “Photo-Micrography  as  an  aid  to  Scientific  Research.”  He 
at  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  microscope  was  not  hastily 
for  he  had  now  had  an  experience  with  it,  as  wedded  to  the 
extending  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  He  often  wondered 
conjoined  instruments  were  not  more  largely  employed  than 
,  for  in  the  opinion  of  most  persons  the  system  is  far  more 
as  a  recorder  than  the  pencil  can  ever  be.  It  is  true  that  some 
a  drawing  of  a  microscopic  object  to  a  photograph,  but 
icncies  are  likely  to  creep  in  unless  the  artist  be  very  highly  gifted, 
sih  inaccuracies  are  productive  of  many  errors  in  research  work, 
of  the  drawings  which  have  appeared  in  botanical  manuals  are 
d  with  the  results  given  by  the  camera  and  microscope,  the 
ges  of  using  the  latter  instruments  are  at  once  apparent.  On 
casions  students  have  brought  him  drawings  of  microscopic 
containing  things  which  they  thought  they  saw,  but  which  in 
iitjjlid  not  exist.  The  optic  nerve  seems  sometimes  to  be  subject 


to  a  kind  of  hypnosis,  and  they  see  what  isn’t  there.  Published  draw¬ 
ings  in  both  botanical  and  anatomical  works  are  often  highly  inaccurate, 
and  in  some  cases  the  blocks  are  at  least  half  a  century  old. 

He  has  sometimes  been  asked  by  the  advocates  of  pencil  work, 
whether  it  is  not  impossible  in  a  photo-micrograph  to  bring  out  the 
salient  points  of  a  specimen  and  to  suppress  all  extraneous  detail,  as  an 
artist  can  do  with  the  pencil.  Some  of  the  specimens  which  he  was 
about  to  exhibit  on  the  lantern  screen  would  show  how  far  this  could 
be  done.  And  he  would  here  say  that  every  picture  he  was  about  to 
show  was  absolutely  untouched,  and  the  direct  product  of  the  negative. 

Photo-micrographic  work  naturally  fell  under  three  divisions: — 1. 
Low  power  work,  with  a  magnification  of  3  to  12  diameters.  Medium 
power  work,  in  which  the  magnification  went  up  perhaps  to  500 
diameters ;  and  high  power  work,  in  which  a  magnification  was  reached 
varying  from  500  to  2,000  diameters.  One  does  not  often  reach  such  a 
magnification  as  2,000,  but  it  may  occur  in  bacteriological  work.  When 
he  first  began  to  photograph  microscopic  objects  the  work  was  beset 
with  difficulties,  the  wet  plate  and  the  bath  being  then  in  use.  To-day,  with 
dry  plates,  the  business  of  picture-making  has  been  much  simplified. 
Besides  its  scientific  aspect,  the  practice  of  photo-micrography  was  a 
most  delightful  hobby,  and  in  this  form  he  would  recommend  it  as  a, 
means  of  obtaining  records  of  common  things,  full  of  hidden  beauty, 
which  could  be  found  everywhere. 

The  outfit  is  not  necessarily  very  expensive,  the  main  requisites 
being  a  stand  camera  with  a  long  extension  bellows,  and  a  microscope, 
but  it  is  best  to  have  a  horizontal  stand  specially  made  for  the  work. 
He  would  now  show  and  explain  the  apparatus  which  he  himself’ 
employed  for  medium  and  for  high  power  work. 

[The  lecturer  here  exhibited  on  the  screen  photographs  of  the 
horizontal  arrangement  recommended,  and  explained  the  various  parts.] 

He  had  often  heard  the  lenses  of  German  makers  highly  extolled,  and 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  some  of  them  could  hardly  be  excelled.  But 
he  had  lately  submitted  to  thorough  trial  a  series  of  Messrs.  Watson’s- 
holoscopic  lenses,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them  most 
highly.  They  were  about  half  the  price  of  the  German  lenses.  He- 
eonsidered  that  in  their  production  the  English  opticians  had  decidedly 
scored. 

Mr.  Martin  Duncan  then  proceeded  to  show  a  number  of  highly 
interesting  examples  of  photo-micrographic  work,  among  which  nothing 
was  more  wonderful  and  interesting  than  the  pictures  which  illustrated 
the  reproduction  of  certain  fresh  water  Algae.  The  photographs  showed 
how  the  cell  walls  begin  to  bulge  out  towards  one  another;  and  how 
subsequently  the  contents  of  one  is  absorbed  into  the  other,  spores 
being  ultimately  formed  which  float  away  and  commence  their  life 
history.  The  whole  process  occupies  only  from  half  an  hour  to  three 
hours,  and  all  that  time  perceptible  changes  are  occurring.  The 
lecturer  pertinently  remarked,  “  Fancy  drawing  all  this  with  the  pencil, 
and  expecting  anything  like  accuracy  !  ”  Tnese  “  conjugation,”  changes 
take  place  in  the  Algae  only  at  night,  and  the  lecturer  said  that 
although  the  pictures  were  quickly  passed  before  the  audience,  the 
taking  of  them  was  rather  a  tedious  business,  often  entailing  a  burning 
of  the  midnight  oil  from  9  p.m.  to  5  a.m.  The  other  examples  shown 
comprised  numerous  botanical  specimens,  plant  diseases,  zymotic 
diseases,  diatoms,  and  entomological  subjects;  and  the  lecturer  closed- 
the  interesting  list  by  showing  some  specimens  of  marine  microscopic 
life. 

Mr.  R.  Inwards,  who  occupied  the  chair,  then  invited  discussion, 
Mr.  Charters  White  at  once  responded  to  the  call,  and  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  had  not  possessed  this  aid  to  scientific  research  in- 
certain  investigations  he  had  made  some  years  ago  into  the  nature  of 
food  particles  he  had  discovered  in  the  tartar  from  prehistoric  human 
teeth.  He  made  a  large  number  of  valuable  slides,  but  the  whole  of  the 
specimens  were  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  varnish  escaping  into 
the  cells.  If  he  had  had  a  camera  fitted  to  his  microscope  he  might 
have  obtained  records  of  the  observations  which  would  have  been  most 
useful.  He  had  for  many  years  kept  a  marine  aquarium,  and  had  seen 
curious  episodes  in  microscopic  life  histories  which  would  have  afforded 
much  interesting  photographic  material. 

Dr.  Lyon  favourably  criticised  the  lecturer’s  work,  and  said  that 
microscopic  objects  as  a  rule  were  most  unsatisfactory,  for  they  did 
not  exhibit  the  real  thing,  but  mere  shadows.  An  original  object  after 
it  had  been  cut,  stained,  and  otherwise  manipulated,  represented  but 
a  ruin,  and  gave  a  mere  hint  of  what  really  existed. 
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Mr.  Cadett  suggested  some  alterations  in  the  optical  arrangements 
of  the  microscope  and  camera,  and  expressed  his  concurrence  with  the 
views  of  the  lecturer  as  to  the  superiority  of  a  photograph  over  a 
drawing  of  a  microscopic  object.  After  questions  had  been  asked  and 
observations  made  by  the  Rev.  F.  Lambert,  Mr.  Gordon,  and  otheis, 

Mr.  Martin  Duncan  replied. 

He  focusses  the  object  first  with  a  very  finely  ground  piece  of  glass, 
and  next  with  a  piece  of  patent  plate,  using  a  low  eyepiece  and  focus  mg 
glass.  The  rays  from  the  acchromatic  condenser  are  made  parallel  by 
the  action  of  the  sub-stage  condenser  As  an  illuminant  he  had  tried 
acetylene,  but  did  not  like  it,  for  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  an  exposure 
the  burner  would  get  clogged  and  the  light  go  out.  He  now  u  es  the 
ordinary  micro  lamp  for  magnifications  up  to  1,500  diameters,  putting 
a  piece  of  camphor  in  the  oil-receptacle  to  whiten  the  flame.  He  always 
uses  a  fluid  screen,  consisting  of  a  cell,  about  gth  of  an  inch  deep, 
containing  copper  acetate.  To  use  an  unbacked  plate  for  pliuto- 
micrographic  work  is  to  court  disaster.  He  uses  orthochromatic  plates, 
which  must  be  fresh,  for  he  is  certain  that  they  quickly  deteriorate. 

He  agreed  with  Dr.  Lyon’s  remarks  so  far  as  bacteria  are  concerned. 

In  process  of  preparation  for  the  stage  of  the  microscope  the  objects 
are  literally  roasted,  and  must  be  greatly  shrunk  in  size.  He  is  now 
working  out  a  process  of  photographing  bacteria  in  their  normal  con¬ 
dition,  as  they  grow,  and  as  far  as  his  experiments  have  gone  he  has 
round  an  enormous  difference  both  in  appearance  and  size  to  the  object-; 
as  usually  presented.  He  hopes  to  complete  the  work  soon,  and  he 
will  promise  that  the  club  shall  be  the  first  place  of  demonstration  of 
the  new  method.  He  concluded  his  remarks  by  giving  a  few  particulars 
as  to  exposure  for  different  subjects  and  different  magnifications.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  dose  at  a  late 
hour. 

CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

If  Professor  Anderson,  the  “Wizard  of  the  North,”  and  the  last  of  the 
old  school  of  conjurors,  would  have  attended  the  meeting  of  the  above 
club  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  inst. ,  he  would  have  been  amazed.  Even 
his  more  facile  sleight-of-hand  successors,  fairly  familiar  with  cinema¬ 
tography,  would  have  been  almost  equally  puzzled  to  explain  the  exact 
modus  operandi  of  the  “  trick  films,”  which  Mr.  Robert  W.  Paul 
lectured  upon,  and  projected  on  the  screen  by  means  of  his 
animatograph. 

Mr.  Paul,  moreover,  favoured  his  audience  with  a  full  and  frank 
exposi  of  the  way  in  which  the  marvellous  illusions  were  produced. 
Various  ingenious  artifices  were  employed.  Stopping  the  film,  effecting 
a  change  in  the  scene,  and  restarting  formed  one.  Superimposing  one 
film  over  another,  each  being  taken  on  a  different  occasion,  perhaps 
weeks  apart,  formed  another,  whilst  in  conjunction  with  the.te,  the 
cinematograph  might  be  moved  vertically  or  horizontally,  ox  backwards 
or  forwards,  or  the  rising  front  employed. 

Amongst  the  many  wonderful  illusions  shown  was  a  very  pretty 
restaurant  scene,  where  a  diner,  not  unnaturally  surprised  to  see  midget 
figures  emerge  from  the  mustard-pot  and  cheese  and  execute  a  dance 
on  the  table° cloth.  By  means  of  a  fairy-tale  subject  where  a  huge 
giant  was  displayed,  it  was  shown  how  an  enlarged  figure  could  be 
introduced.  The  astonishing  results  possible  by  photographing  built- 
up-models  was  demonstrated  in  a  realistic  railway  collision,  and  fey  a 
scene  representing  the  last  day  of  Pompeii,  which  terminates  with  the 
falling-in  of  one  of  the  palaces. 

At  the  conclusion  Mr.  Paul  showed  a  brilliant  series  of  pictures  of 
the  Delhi  Durbar.  This  was  not  a  trick  film,  though  some  kindly  disposed 
persons  had  insinuated  it  to  be  so,  owing  to  its  eai’ly  arrival  hi  the 
country.  Considering  there  were  more  elephants  shown  than  existed 
in  tne  whole  of  Europe,  the  futility  of  the  suggestion  was  apparent. 

Mr.  T.  Williamson,  of  Hove,  opened  the  short  discussion  which 
followed,  with  appreciatory  remarks  on  the  inventive  power  and 
ingenuity  displayed  by  the  lecturer. 

The  President  (Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  F.R.P.S.),  in  proposing  the 
club’s  thanks,  which  was  carried  with  applause,  said  that  he  had  for 
some  years  practised  cinematography  as  an  amateur,  and  found  it 
exceedingly  fascinating. 

BLAIRGOWRIE  AND  DISTRICT. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  hi  the  Club 
Room,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  John  B.  Maclachlan,  I  ice-President,  I 


in  the  chair.  The  secretarv  reported  the  i  suit  judge,  Mr.  Wj 
Murray)  of  the  competition  f>>r  the  sp<  e;.d  m. i  -  h-  won  twiev  1* 
becoming  tin-  property  <>f  tin-  winner)  fur  b<  st  lout  piiuts,  the  wil 
being  Mr.  James  Donaldson.  The  results  of  the  season’*  ooml 
tions  for  the  “points”  prize,  tin-  Macgi  g  i  championship 
were;_l  (with  gold  duplicate  presented  by  Mr.  K.  G.  Muegrq 
D.  G.  Monan,  who  has  won  the  champions... p  three  year*  iu  j 
cession;  2  (three  volumes  presented  by  a  member);  Mr.  J. 
Petrie.  Class  B:—  1  (presented  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Petrie),  Mr 
Falconer,  jun.  ;  2  (medal  presented  by  a  member),  Mr.  George  Gi 
Three  new  members  were  admitted. 

The  Secretary’s  report  showed  a  slight  increase  in  the  membenj 
and  the  Treasurer’s  showed  an  improved  balance,  mainly  due  to 
two  public  entertainments  given  by  the  Association.  Beth  rej 
were  adopted,  and  the  officers  cordially  thanked.  I 

Officer  bearers  for  the  season  were  elected  as  follows 
Mr.  A.  Geekie ;  Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  John  B.  Maclachlan 
W.  D.  M.  Falconer;  lion,  sec.,  Mr.  L.  Falconer,  jun.  •,  lion,  trrni 
Air.  Jchn  Cameron;  lion,  lanternist,  Mr.  H.  S.  lyffe;  e«cu 
Alessrs.  J.  Donaldson,  J.  D.  Petrie,  D.  G.  Monan  James  Richard 
and  H  B.  Jamieson.  Messrs.  George  and  \\  .  G  Murray  wer< 
appointed  delegates  to  the  R.P.S.,  and  it  was  agreed  to  ask 
latter  to  continue  his  services  as  judge  of  the  Association  a  com , 
tions.  Alessrs.  Maclachlan  and  Richardson  were  re-appomted 
gates  to  the  Scottish  Photographic  Federation;  it  was  apwed, 
defer  discussion  of  the  Federation  rules  for  a  month,  so  thai 
members  might  have  a  chance  of  considering  them-tbe  draft 
to  be  displayed  in  tlxe  Club  Room  until  next  meeting.  A  draft  syll 
for  next  Session  was  submitted  and  adopted  with  some  « 

resolved  to  consider  at  next  monthly  meeting  the  que 
of  holding  an  International  exhibition  in  Jan. ,  1904.  1  he  chair““’ L 
name  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society ,  presented  to  the  Ag 
tion  a  photogravure  of  Mr.  Craig  Annan’s  picture,  On  a  Dutch  to 
\  series  of  lantern  slides,  mainly  of  architecturu  subjects,  aho 
the  advantages  of  telephotography  was  shown,  and  the  accompar 
explanatory  lecture  read. 

SOUTHAMPTON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

TTcnTjrriRv  25  -Air.  G.  T.  Vivian  in  the  chair.  A  lantern  slide 
petition  was  conducted,  the  subject  being  “  Portraiture  and 

btAU  S  G  Kimber,  the  lion,  secretary,  was  declared  the  wii 

and  awarded  the  club's  certificate  of  merit  **•£*?£ 

pair  of  slides,  one  entitled  “An  Old  Brother  of  St.  Cross,  anc 

other  depicting  children  wading  m  the  sea. 

Air.  Copeland  was  second,  and  his  slides  of  child  study  de 

everv  commendation. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

February  19. -Air.  A.  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

Air.  Wallis,  of  Kettenng,  gave  a  lecture  on  the 
Shutter  and  the  principles  of  its  action.  At  the  on  se  e 
how  a  shutter  on  the  lens  itself  performed  the  duties j  imposed 
it,  and  then  compared  the  action  of  the  shutter  at  the  fc.al 

upon  the  rays  of  light  forming  the  image.  .  '  | 

lT\ie  worst  kind  of  shutter  used  on  the  lens  was  that  which  0| 
in  everv  direction  at  one  time.  Its  action  is  precisely  that 
stop,  so  that  the  aperture  at  which  the  lens  will  y oik  is  a 
It  seemed  ridiculous  to  purchase  an  expensive  lens  that  works 
and  to  use  with  it  a  shutter  that  prevented  one  working  the  le 
more  than  fll  or  fl2.  Such,  however,  was  frequently  the  ca® 
the  point  was  worth  attention.  The  roller-blind  shutter  gets  fa  ^ 
away  from  the  lens  and  is  usually  worked  at  a  point  where  e 
or  pencils  of  light,  that  are  at  a  maximum  width  in  the  lens  i 
to  decrease  in  width.  Their  action  is  less  harmful.  lhe  > 
plane  shutter  is,  however,  devoid  of  all  these  defects^  f 

it  opens  or  begins  to  open  every  ray  of  light  that  has  . passe*  I 
lens  and  is  to  fall  on  the  plate  is  allowed  to  fall  at  the  same  m 
instead  of  at  different  times  as  in  the  lens  shutter.  The  ape| 
at  which  the  lens  professes  to  be  working  is  the  actual  ape 
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there  can  be  no  interference  from  the  focal  plane  shutter.  The 
h  ter  made  by  his  firm  was  of  the  roller-blind  form,  having  two 
if  milar  widths  of  openings.  The  usual  method  was  to  have  a  blind 
an  adjustable  slit  for  the  various  exposures  required,  but  there 
no  need  for  such  a  variety  of  speeds  as  this  afforded,  and  in 
rtice  they  are  found  troublesome.  The  two  apertures  in  the 
V  [is  shutter  are  claimed  to  give  all  that  is  needed  in  the  way  of 
itions  of  exposure.  The  larger  slit  is  larger  than  the  plate  and 
slow  and  time  exposures,  and  by  a  mechanical  contrivance  that 
eluded  either  the  one  or  the  other  opening  can  be  used.  Mr. 
is  showed  a  good  selection  of  photographs  of  rapidly  moving 
Ts  made  at  exposures  up  to  1-800  second  and  less,  and  gave  a 
interesting  chat. 
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LLSBRO’  AND  DISTRICT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
ttary  11th.— Mr.  Drake  in  the  chair, 
lecture  and  practical  demonstration  were  given  by  Mr.  J. 
on  Lygo  on  “Carbon  Printing  for  Beginners,”  by  single  and 
o  transfer.  The  lecturer  first  dealt  with  the  process  from  its 
tion  to  the  present  time,  explaining  the  constituents  of  the 
,  the  action  of  light  upon  it,  the  method  of  development,  and 
ase  with  winch  prints  can  be  made  in  any  colour,  and  the 
ed  result  of  any  surface  or  texture  required.  The  necessity  and 
itages  to  be  gained  by  double  transfer  were  pointed  out,  as  was 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  workers  sensitising  their  owk  tissue, 
ormula  for  the  latter  was  given,  and  full  instructions  in  the 
nulation  carefully  pointed  out.  The  lecturer  next  treated  of 
'aves  mo»b  suitable  for  this  particular  process,  and  in  doing  so 
F lslsed  most  strongly  that  it  should  be  of  a  plucky  and  vigorous 
niter  yet  containing  plenty  of  gradation  and  half-tone.  °Many 
graphers  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  make  carbon  prints 
legatives  which  they  had  intended  for  latter-day  silver  printino-, 
is  pnnting-out  paper.  Such  negatives  are  much  too  thin  and 
honly  flat,  weak  results.  As  there  is  no  visible  image  during 
>ure  an  actinometer  or  print  meter  is  resorted  to.  Whilst  ad- 
a  ng  several  makes  which  are  on  the'  market,  the  lecturer  pointed 
veral  devices  which  would  answer  equally  as  well.  A  number 
p  its  were  then  developed,  both  single  and  double  transfer  rigid 
,  Bxible  supports  being  used  for  the  temporary  development  and 
1  'asis  of  the  P^ture.  Finally,  the  lecturer  claimed  for  this 
101 3  a  Wlder  s?°Pe  and  more  usefulness  than  any  other,  as  it  is 
S1  e.for  th®  Plcture  to  be  transferred  to  either  porcelain,  ivory 
,Vi>  tiuen,  glass  for  transparencies,  or  the  making  of  lantern  slides’ 

'  is  much  surprised  at  meeting  so  few  photographers  who  pro- 
e<  their  pictures  by  this  fascinating  and  permanent  process.  The 
e  ils  for  the  demonstration  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Elliott  and 

S  5cH116L. 

I TON-ON-TRENT  AND  Y.M.C.A.  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

iy  large  and  enthusiastic  gathering  of  photographers  welcomed 
rage  Croft  of  Birmingham,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Royal 
graphic  Society,*  at  the  meeting  of  the  Burton-on-Trent  and 
.  A.  Photographic  Society,  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  when 
‘  ™  demo')lstl'ati°ii  °f  the  fascinating  gum  bichromate  process 
I  en.  At  .the  outset  the  lecturer  said  it  was  his  intention  to 

0  ftraPn  "  T  or^odoxy-  were  all  accustomed  to  the  trade 
r,  wo,  by  the  aid  of  the  actinometer,  thermometer  and 

.  zzirr  rab!ww  w  to  produ°e  ^  ^  4 

attain  tT  ,  7“'  fashi»"  the  slightest  variety 

i  TT  .u  h,  end  was  not  the  obiect  of  his  visit  and  it 

"a  meeeh  I'*0*  “C116  artist-  The  process  he  had  to  show 
t  a  mechanical  one,  but  a  process  capable  of  giving  that  spice 

d  necessary  to  proclaim  the  individuality  of  the  worker  and 

,.ti  any”ffertI!feiighratdTi’0SSi?e  ‘°  °btain  from  the  ’sa™ 

t  of  all  what  i?  ^  td  Shale  a"d  coIo“rit«  ^  suit  a11  tastes. 

z&zz  r 


IS.  Iej.pTOft  ha,S  n0t  }et  officiated  as  Judge  at  the  E.P.S.  Exhibition.- 


woXjSart  t,°™hr  I,.hot“^aPhs  had  a"7  claim  to  be  dvemetf 

nothing^mtwe  b„77„  T,  d™bt  Photography  was  a.  science,  and 
nothing  more,  but  if  one  is  able  to  modifv  his  work  so  as  to  show 

the  vagaries  of  the  individual  himself  then  it  has  as  much  claim  to 

would  always  reveal  some  fresh  point  of  intere  t  a!T’  ^  0116  "  hlCh 

to  sympathise  with  the  varying  moods  of  the  owner ^ Th"1’  **  W6ie’ 
capable  of  such  a  rentier'  /  ,  ,  ?wner-  I  he  process  most 

which  is  essentially  a  S  '  (  °  J  the  gum  bichromate, 

colouring  “te^held  *  "T’  COnsisth*  of 

by  bichromate  of^L“”  “"f 

°f,hot  °r  coid 

be  carried  on  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  brash  to dev"loPme“t  ca» 
own  sweet  will  The  latitude  orusti  to  the  photographer’s- 

»d  the  endless  variety  of  colours  obtained'  °f  de''eI°p““‘> 

strated  by  Mr  lv.  (w  obtaned  were  most  carefully  demon- 

an  exceedingly  sfmrie  one  C  i?  fld  that  af‘er  al'.‘he  Process  was 

broaden  the  artistic  taste'  of  '  7  ,."'7  le  Iad  sa^  would  tend  to 
join  the  ra.dcs  „  he  artrit  nh„7  ^  a"d  induce  tha“ 

be  able  to  attain  the  hTgtst  no  7’  eVe"thoa«h  “ay  not 

Com  ^  al^tbSr  tf'R ‘“["“'ft  °f  from 

ing  of  the  sode“  t  W  held  oTthe^  *  M  ?“ 

Camera  Work”  will  be  dealt  yi  -u  ”  111  ox-’  subject  of  “Hand 

slides,  and  the  prise  pictures  M  the  receM^eb'chrir'”5’'  ^ 
petition  will  be  on  view  rm  •  i  •  „  1  leb  Christmas  card  corn- 

series  of  bi-monthlv  comnptV  JU  gmg  tPe  exbibits  in  the  first  of  a 
will  also  take  place  at  th recently  been  arranged, 
interesting  one  meeting,  which  promises  to  be  a  very. 


ROTHERHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  interesting,  and,  to  the  members  highly  delightful  little  ™ 

ru:rhr°r? at  ^  x 

Friday* evening^  Pebruara  t °  ^  *7  Zi0n  » 

Mr  H  C  TTph  •  i  oppoit unity  was  taken  to  present 

foil  f  ^emmin^ay’  who  has  been  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
.,^7  f01  the  Past  thirteen  years,  with  a  silver  plated  tea  sendee 
th  tray  en  suite.  In  making  the  presentation,  Mr.  E.  Isle  Hubbard 
the  president,  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 

Tnd  uTefulnei?  ^  ^  ptspX 

and  usefulness  of  the  society.  A  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  event 

was  that  the  intention  to  make  the  presentation  had  been  kept  a  pro- 

und  seciet  from  Air.  Hemmmgway,  and  consequently  he  was  taken. 

speechUnaWareS‘  Ll  aCCeptlng  the  glft>  he  ^de  a  short  but  effective 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  Februaiy  16th,  Dr.  J.  K.  Tulloch  in  the  chair,  Mr  G  D 
Macdougald  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  “Dusting  on  Process.”  This- 
process  he  said,  was  an  old  one,  and  when  skilfully  manipulated  pro- 
uced  almost  perfect  results.  It  had  as  a  basis  the  action  of  bichromate 
upon  colloids,  which  rendered  them  insoluble  and  less  adherent  in  those 
positions  exposed  to  light.  Air.  Macdougald  developed  his  pictures  . 
with  ordinary  blacklead  or  stove  polish.  Mr.  David  Ireland  gave  a 
demonstration  of  the  methods  of  making  picture  postcards,  while  Mr. 
V aness  C.  Baird  dealt  in  a  highly  interesting  way  with  the  toning 
of  bromide  prints  with  uranium. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’' 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

On  February  17th  Mr.  R.  Fleming  Smith  demonstrated  the  “  Cristm'd' 
film”  at  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Blackett  Street.  This  film  differs  from  all 
other  films,  as  it  consists  only  of  two  emulsions  of  different  speeds, 
the  fast  emulsion  being  four  or  five  times  faster  than  the  slower  emul¬ 
sion.  There  being  no  celluloid  in  this  film,  it  is  absolutely  uninflam. 
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mable  and  non-explosive;  there  being  no  base  to  reflect  the  light  ha  i- 
tion  is  absolutely  impossible.  The  Cristoid  film,  being  composed  of 
two  emulsions  of  different  degrees  of  sensitiveness,  allows  an  euoi  , 
latitude  in  exposure.  Negatives  on  Cristoid  films  thus  poss »»  *  q 
great  range  of  tone  and  excellent  gradation.  To  carbon  work 
Cristoid  film  should  be  especially  welcome,  since  it  can  be  1 1 
from  both  sides,  thus  dispensing  with  the  double  transfer  pioce,,. 
After  exposure  the  film  is  placed  in  a  bath  of  formalin  ^til  it  become^ 
flaccid,  rinsed,  and  placed  into  a  developing  dish  an  flooded  wi  h 
developer  The  film  having  been  developed,  it  is  slig  v  wasne  ■  - 
then  put  in  the  fixing  bath.  After  fixation  the  film  is  washed or  about 
thirty  minutes  and  then  squeegeed  on  talced  glass  or  ferrotype  to 
The  film  can  stand  any  amount  of  rough  usage  without  suffeni  „  - 

appreciable  injury. 


Correspondence. 


*  *  Correspondent*  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper  i, 
*  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  a  dire, 
the  writers  are  given. 

We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  or  the  opinions  expressed  l  * 
correspondents. 


COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Edinburgh  Branch. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  38,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  Friday,  the 
13th  inst.  Mr.  Wm.  Crooke  occupied  the  chair.  The« >were  present 
Messrs  W.  Crooke,  Burns,  T.  Pursey,  J.  C.  H.  Balmain.  J. 

•Sbiels  H  W  Bibbs,  R  A.  Heaven.  E.  R.  Yerburv,  R-  A.  Ing  • 

J  K  Home  Crawford,  and  Frank  Moffat.  A  discussion  took  place 
upon  “The  Water  Supply  for  Photographers  in  Edinburg  u  " 

agreed  that  the  quality  of  the  water  and  the  supply  were  air*  good, 
+W  the  charge  to  photographers  was  fairly  moderate  In  dis 
"the  quahty  the  "ability  M  colour,  and  the  price  of  mounts. 

Mr  Yerburv  said  lie  had  put  some  brown  mounts  into  his  show  case, 
and  fhey  Turned  a  dirty  green  colour.  Mr.  Crooke  stated  Hint  some 
mounts  he  had  looked  very  much  better  when  they  were  aded  than 
when  new.  He  said  a  ready  method  of  testrng  the  quality  of  ca  d- 
board  was  to  bend  it.  The  more  it  can  be  bent  without  breaking  t 
better  the  quality  of  the  board.  Mr.  Moffat  said  he  was  procuring 
boards  of  British  manufacture  and  having  them  made  into  mounts 
Edinburgh.  Messrs.  Heaven,  Inglis,  Bibbs,  and  others  spoke  on  Lie 

SUAfter  discussing  the  subject  of  “  Operators  and  Assistants’  Refer¬ 
ences  and  Specimens,”  the  conclusion  the  meeting  came  to  was  that, 
as  far  as  Edinburgh  was  concerned,  all  operators  and  assistants  apply¬ 
ing  for  situations  in  Edinburgh  bad  their  specimens  and  references 
duly  returned.  It  was  suggested,  as  it  has  been  frequently  before 
that  when  operators  applying  for  situations  send  specimens  they  should 
write  their  names  across  them,  so  that  the  photographs  would  be  of 
no  use  to  anyone  but  the  owners.  In  regard  to  references  it  was  agieed 
that  copies  should  be  sent  and  not  the  originals,  so  if  they  happened 
to  be  lost  it  would  not  be  of  much  consequence.  Upon  the  subject 
invitation  sittings,  the  chairman  remarked  that  in  his  young  days 
this  method  of  doing  business  was  called  “  touting  and  was  usu 
done  bv  a  man  with  a  picture  under  his  arm.  calling  from  house  to 
house  •  but  now  there  were  firms  m  London  who  had  elaborated  the 
system.  The  method  adopted  was  to  send  a  circular  to  the  lea  mg 
citizens  and  residents  in  a  neighbourhood  to  the  effect  that  the  firm 
wished  for  a  photograph  of  the  addressee  to  complete  a  collection  of 
local  celebrities,  asking  permission  to  take  the  ph°to^aph  at  th 
gentleman’s  own  residence  with  home  surroundings,  the  suggestion 
beingThat  it  was  a  perfectly  new  idea,  and  the  bait  that  the  work  was 
to  be  done  free  of  cost.  Of  course,  when  the  operator,  obtained 
footing  in  the  house,  he  photographed  the  gentlemans  wife  and 
daughters,  his  servants,  horses,  pictures  and  anything  else  he  c  u 
lav  his  hands  on.  and  these  photographs  were  charged  at  the  full 
price.  The  gentleman  would  be  given  a  few  proofs,  thereby  securing 
the  copyright  to  the  firm.  Any  others  ordered  he  had  to  pay  for 
These  firm!  competed  unfairly  with  the  local  photographers,  for  they 

naid  no  local  rent  or  rates.  ,  ,  !  > 

The  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  Professional  Photographers 
Association  should  do  its  utmost  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice ^whic ;  . 
by  introducing  a  system  of  competition  which  was  unfair  to  loca 
photographers  depriyed  them  of  business  which  was  legitimately 
theirs  and,  at  the  same  time,  injured  the  status  of  photographers 
»  body  by  inferential*  leading  to  the  idea  that  a  photograph  was  so 
easily  ^produced  and  of  so  little  value  that  it  could  be  made  and  given 
away  for  a  trifling  consideration. 


ON  PAPER  WITHIN  THE  RI 
OF  ALL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Under  the  above  heading  I  sent  you  a  letter  c 
23rd  of  Januarv,  and  I  did  so  because  I  thought  that  it  would  s 
ate  interest  in  colour  work,  feeling  certain  that  so  long  as 
photography  was  confined  to  transparencies  its  use  would  be 
paratively  small.  Your  correspondent  Morag  and  several  other 
written  asking  for  further  information,  which  I  gladly  give. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  positive  in  gelatine  (produced  by  the  < 
process),  this  is  best  made  on  celluloid.  1  be  gelatine  picti 
the  celluloid  will  take  up  any  colour  which  will  mix  with  wa 
may  be  any  of  the  aniline  dyes.  The  film  thus  charged  with 
is  brought  in  contact  with  a  moist  film  of  gelatine  on  paper, 
or  other  support ;  as  I  pointed  out,  the  process  was  only  an  a 
tion  of  the  old  jellvograph.  It  is  by  no  means  needful  to  hav, 
negatives  made  for  colour  work  (each  negative  a  little  differ 
the  other)  to  test  the  practicability  of  printing  on  paper  in  coloi 
From  any  ordinary  negative  a  positive  can  be  made  and 
made  in  rapid  succession  of  any  colour  which  is  absorbed 
semi-porous  positive,  and  it  was  with  this  view  that  I  said  jtt 
within  the  reach  of  all,  for  of  course  if  the  printing  on  pap  is 
practicable  it  would  be  worth  while  to  procure  the  needed 


apparatus  for  making  negatives  rendering  the  different  colour;  kt 
particulars  I  give  are  adapted  either  for  printing  from  any  o  ? 
negative  in  colour,  or  for  special  negatives  each  rendei  ing  a  d  i 
colour 

The  first  requirement  is  a  suitable  celluloid  with  a  coa 
gelatine.  The  ordinary  film  sold  by  the  Eastman  Co.  answi 
it  is  well  to  test  its  suitability  before  attempting  to  put  upoi  t; 
simple  which  put  into  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  10  i 
few  minutes  will  not  dissolve  the  gelatine  coating  right  dowi  it 
celluloid  is  unsuitable.  Most  samples  now  made  will  work, 
a  sample  of  film  with  a  soluble  coating,  excite  it  by  putting 
solution  of  bichi'omate  of  potash  (pure,  not  the  commercial,  '  11 
of  lighter  colour  than  the  pure)  1  drachm  to  lOoz.  water,  to  w 
been  added  2  drachms  of  liquid  ammonia ;  let  the  film  re  i1 
the  solution  for  not  more  than  2^  minutes,  then  blot  off  the  a* 
moisture  on  clean  blotting  paper,  and  dry  in  a  room  not  qu 
but  so  that  the  film  will  dry  in  3  hours.  If  the  film  is  too 
drying  it  may  prove  insoluble,  but  if  quickly  dried  it  sho 
soluble  when  excited  as  it  was  before,  of  course  the  film  s 
pinned  on  a  board  at  the  corners  to  prevent  curling. 

The  next  stage  is  to  expose  the  film  under  a  negative,  the 
surface  must  be  next  to  negative,  and  the  gelatine  surface  a 
the  negative.  The  exposure  is  a  short  one  from  a  negative  < 
density,  say  from  30  seconds  to  4  or  5  minutes,  accordii 
light.  '  It  is  best  to  expose  with  an  actinometer  (say  Watkins  « 
how  long  it  takes  to  print  in  open  light,  and  supposing  the  act 
took  20  seconds  and  you  thought  three  tints  were  requi 
would  expose  a  minute.  The  picture  should  be  at  once  (  f 
in  hot  water,  this  will  dissolve  off  the  gelatine  on  the  surface  ' 
a  picture  (a  positive)  clear  in  the  high  lights  and  fairly  den  * 
shadows ;  the  picture  should  not  take  more  than  1  minute  to 
and  if  the  exposure  is  not  right  another  exposure  should  I 
altering  the  number  of  tints  as  needed.  Wash  in 
then  pass  into  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  this  s  fj 
the  bromide  just  the  same  as  from  a  negative,  only  when  till  1 
it  looks  as  though  there  was  nothing  left  on  the  film  but  5 
again  take  life  and  visibility  when  the  next  stage  is  reached.  I 
Changing  the  film  with  colour  is  done  while  the  film  is  s  ^ 


For  a  first  experiment  it  would  be  as  well  to  take  the  co 


r  ur  db  in  o u  Liiivii-u  ,,  ~  B  - 

easily  managed.  These  colours  will  be  readily  obtained 
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t ;  they  are  to  be  had  under  the  name  of  diamond 
md  are  sold  at  3d  per  packet.  Fast  magenta  or  cardinal  red, 
be  easy  colours  to  experiment  with.  I  do  not  say  that  these 
be  suitable  for  colour  photography,  where  colours  should  be 
mentary  to  each  other,  but  for  experiment  they  will  answer 
of  a  packet  into  lOoz.  water)  quite  possibly  in  this,  the  whole 
ill  take  the  colour,  but  never  mind,  let  the  film  remain  till  it 
good  depth  of  colour;  most  likely  unless  the  positive  has  been 
ssly  over-exposed  the  colour  will  wash  out  in  the  high  lights, 
the  reds  this  is  easily  done  by  putting  into  warm  water,  this 
ssolve  out  the  high  lights  leaving  the  colour,  which  has  gone 
,  intact.  It  is  by  this  process  of  staining  and  washing  ouo 
le  right  tints  are  obtained;  the  best  result  is  not,  I  consider, 
ible  except  by  washing  out.  Blues  are  not  as  easily  washed 
reds  and  yellows.  But  the  blues  wash  out  if  a  few  grains 
are  added  to  the  washing  out  water ;  heat  facilitates  the 
When  the  right  tint  is  obtained  the  film  should  be  allowed 
This  is  the  process  for  producing  colour  transparencies  for  colour 
raphy,  full  particulars  of  which  can  be -obtained  in  the  special 
published.  I  give  the  plan  which  I  have  found  the  best, 
is  not  that  given  by  Lumiere  or  Sanger  Shepherd.  The  reason 
following  either  is  easily  stated  :  Lumiere  and  Co.  send  out 
is  on  mica,  these  are  very  easily  damaged,  in  fact,  they  very 
ivide  if  the  room  in  which  they  are  dried  is  at  all  warm, 
antage  of  the  mica  is  that  it  is  thin,  not  more  than  2-1000 
nch  thick,  and  when  three  films  are  placed  together  they 
arly  into  optical  contact ;  but  the  mica  is  quite  unsuited  for 
on  to  paper,  as  the  adhesion  of  the  gelatine  to  mica  is  only 
d  has  to  be  supplemented  by  an  edging  to  keep  the  film  on 
On  the  other  hand,  Sanger  Shepherd’s  process  is  worked  on 
mes.  The  blue  is  made  from  a  transparency  on  a  dry  lantern 
nd  when  made  cannot  be  washed  cut  or  deepened  as  in  stained 
This  plan  allows  the  glass  plate  and  one  film  to  come  face  to 
as  to  secure  optical  contact,  but  as  the  film  is  12-1000  of 
thick  the  last  film  added  is  more  out  than  using  Eastman’s 
hich  are  only  4-1000  of  an  inch  thick. 

r  all  is  free  for  anyone  to  practise ;  now  comes  the  question 
t,  said  to  be  taken  out  by. Sanger  Shepherd  and  Mr.  Bartlett, 
any  patent  does  not  prevent  any  one  making  experiments  in 
er,  if  only  to  see  that  the  patentee  has  made  out  a  true  claim, 
on  if  the  patent  can  stand.  Any  way  I  am  sure  it  stands 
ray  of  common  good  and  is  not  an  invention  as  I  understand 
it  simply  an  adaptation,  and  which  has  been  stated  in  your 
io  have  been  used  years  ago.  Having  the  transparency  on 
again  wet  it  in  the  dye  first  used,  most  likely  the  dye  will 
e  diluting  considerably,  let  it  remain  a  few  minutes  and  in 
<  itime  take  a  piece  of  paper  coated  with  plain  gelatine,  such 
used  for  single  carbon  transfers,  which  can 

tght,  four  by  five  inches  for  2d  per  dozen, 

ntee  asks  for  his  paper  Is  per  dozen,  4^  by  31,  or 
made  by  floating  plain  paper  on  a  gelatine  solution,  |  of  an 
gelatine  to  lOoz.  water  Leave  the  plain  paper  in  cold 
1  the  gelatine  has  swelled  and  is  soft ;  remove  surplus  water, 
elatine  must  not  be  so  wet  as  to  blur  the  image,  or  yet  too 
not  to  draw  the  colour  when  one  colour  has  been  transferred, 
i  econd  and  third  colour.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  theory, 
a  can  test  the  process  as  an  experiment,  of  course  it  requires 
r  nipulatory  skill.  Trusting  this  will  answer  the  desire  of 
vo  want  to  know  more  than  my  previous  letter  gave.— I  am, 
ithfully,  Alfred  Pumphrey. 

to  Road,  Birmingham, 
ebruary  21,  1903. 


THE  BRENTFORD  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors, 
tinen,  May  I  just  once  more  encroach  on  your  kindness, 
fuests  for  entry  forms  have  quite  outrun  the  supply  and  a 
lition  has  been  put  in  the  printer’s  hands, 
d  v  will  not  be  ready  for  a  few  days  this  may  meet  the  eye 
"  ,aders  who  have  sent  for  forms  and  will  explain  the  delay.— 


f  thfully, 
ttitestile  Road, 
ntford,  February  21,  1903. 


Hilton  Grundy. 


“  FAKING.” 


To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — There  is  a  difference  between  ‘‘faking”  a  negative 
and  the  final  positive.  The  latter  can  be  done  by  an  artist  without 
knowledge  of  photography,  whereas  the  former  cannot.  Moreover, 
the  art  on  a  negative  is  photographed  in  the  printing. 

The  limitation  of  handwork  (other  than  spotting)  to  the  negative, 
with  its  exclusion  on  the  final  positive  seems  to  me  the  essential 
point- .  .  .  .  Or  else  we  ought  to  prohibit  “printing-in”;  also, 

intensifying,  reducing,  etc.  (especially  locally),  which  are  not  primarily 
photographic,  but  rather  chemical  processes.  Why  should  we  talk 
about  “  limitation  of  artistic  expression  by  photography,”  since  good 
photography  is  necessarily  the  handmaid  of  art,  and  vice-versa? 

As  we  are  (Mr.  Hare  says)  at  the  mercy  of  our  lenses,  which  prevent 
us  obtaining  breadth,  then  surely  real  artists’  hand  work  on  the 
negative  is  a  legitimate  tool  to  use,  since  where  skilfully  done  it 
can  remedy  the  defect  of  the  lens. 

I  would  suggest  that  “  faking  ”  is  only  an  ugly  nickname  for  an 
honourable  practice  when  limited  as  above. — I  am,  dear  sirs  vours 
faithfully, 


96,  Edward  Road,  Walthamstow, 
21st  February,  1903. 


Arthur  Whiting. 


MR-  BANGER  EXPLAINS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  fear  your  concluding  remark  in  summing  up  our  late 
discussion  that  it  was  unprofitable,  has  been  misleading  to  some  of 
your  readers  who  may  have  thought  it  referred  to  the  whole  series  of 
my  letters.  Now,  I  take  it  this  is  not  so,  and  that  when  making  that 
remark  you  intended  it  to  apply  only  to  the  correspondence  following 
mj  first  letter,  and  not  to  that  letter  itself.  Knowing  your  impar¬ 
tiality  and  how  deeply  you  cherish  the  interests  of  our  art,  I  venture 
to  ask  that  you  will,  in  common  justice,  relieve  me  of  the  burden 
of  this  imputation,  and  concede  that,  in  exposing  some  fallacies  and 
pointing  out  some  new  truths,  my  work  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Williams,  deals  with  the  matter  in  a  more 
rational  spirit,  and  is  getting  near  the  truth;  I  have  not  read  Mr. 
Inglis  s  book,  but  the  extract  quoted  sufficientlv  commends  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  subject,  and  I  should  think  he  is  a  guide  who  may  be 
safely  followed.  Should  Mr.  Williams,  however,  desire  to  consult 
an  art  critic,  by  all  means  let  him  do  so,  and  if  the  art  critic  knows 
anything  he  will  confirm  all  that  I  have  advanced,  and  say  that 
photographic  portraits,  having  one  side  of  the  face  light  and  the  other 
in  shade,  aie  nou  artistic,  that  such  lighting  in  photography  does 
exaggerate  the  faults  of  tonality,  that  the  delineation  or  drawing  of 
the  features  is  imperfect,  and  the  roundness  of  the  head  lost.  He 
will  also  support  my  statement  that  concentration  is  essential  in  pic¬ 
torial  art,  and  that  without  top  light  in  photographic  work,  the  power 
or  control  of  such  concentration  is  gone ;  and,  further,  he  will  agree 
that  every  picture  in  black  and  white  is  an  arrangement  in  tone.  I 
believe  this  statement  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  late  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  and  I  will  cap  it  with  one  of  my  own— in  the  subtleties  of  tone 
lies  the  mystery  of  art.  Now,  I  think  that  having  had  the  honour 
to  communicate  the  information  crystallised  in  the  various  sentences 
above  (rare  and  valuable  information,  as  one  of  my  correspondents  has 
termed  it),  to  the  pages  of  our  journal,  that  I  deserve  something 
better  than  the  abuse  contained  in  such  expressions  as  “  utter  rubbish  ” 
and  “  sheer  nonsense,”  which  has  been  hurled  at  me  without  a  shred 
of  evidence  to  substantiate  it,  and  if  my  replies  have  been  tinged  with 
irony  who  shall  blame  me? 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  doubt  that  there  was  ample  occasion 
for  my  writing,  as  the  conflicting  opinions  of  your  various  correspon¬ 
dents  show;  indeed,  I  really  think  that  there  must  be  somethino 
radically  wrong  with  the  British  constitution  to  account  foi;  the  chaos 
which  appears  to  reign  at  present  in  the  minds  of  some  people  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  art.  To  cite  an  instance,  I  have  received  from 
an  eminent  firm  a  circular  of  a  new  historical  publication,  accompanied 
by  a  specimen  print  of  illustrations.  Now,  the  resources  of  this  firm 
are  limitless,  and  from  its  wealth  and  high  standing  one  might  expect 
something  at  least  decent,  if  not  good,  in  art,  but,  instead  of  this,  the 
prim,  which  is  a  portrait  of  an  eminent  statesman,  is  a  veritable 
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“  lop-sided  atrocity,”  utterly  devoid  of  art,  a  thing  without  dignity  or 
grace,  of  which  nothing  can  be  said,  but  that  it  is  a  likeness  One 
conclusion  only  can  be  drawn  here,  either  the  publishers  are  unaware 
of  the  badness  of  the  work,  or,  knowing  it,  they  trust  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  public  to  let  it  pass ;  on  either  side  it  is  a  case  of  ignorance, 
crass  ignorance.  When  repelling  a  recent  attack  on  a  section  of  oui 
fraternity  I  performed  a  duty  which  no  professional  p1  otographer  can 
reasonably  censure,  and  the  eloquent  letter  of  Mr.  btrauss  in  no  way 
affects  my  argument  on  that  point,  although  it  made  me  envy  his  friend 
such  an  able  and  staunch  supporter. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  not  forget  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
who  avows  himself  “  a  tailor  by  trade  ”  (see  note  in  ‘  Ingoldsby 
Legends,”  page  244).  It  happens  I  have  read  “  Sartor  Resartus  ”  many 
years  ago,  but  I  do  not  see  how  that  should  help  him;  the  very  title 
of  the  book,  “The  Tailor  Patched,”  ought  to  transfix  him,  and  Car¬ 
lyle’s  comparison  of  “the  human  form  divine,”  though  witty,  'would 
hardly  qualify  him  as  an  authority  on  art.  I  suppose  the  next  gent'c- 
man  to  walk  in  will  be  the  tinker.  Before  retiring  I  must  thank  Mr. 
Childerstone  and  “  Single  Slant  ”  for  the  support  they  have  so  kindly 
given  me,  and  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  considerate  courtesy  you  haxe 
shown  in  this  debate.— Yours  truly,  Michael  E.  Banger, 

Ivy  House,  Dereham. 

February  16th,  1903. 

[We  willingly  give  Mr.  Eanger  the  opportunity  for  which  he  asks ; 
our  reference  was  to  the  correspondence  as  a  whole.  We  do  not  invite 
any  more  letters  on  the  subject. — -Eds.  B.  J.P  ] 


KODAK  FILMS. 
To  the  Editors, 
you  kindly  allow 


Gentlemen,— Will  vou  kindly  allow  us  space  to  announce 
that  we  have  decided  to  change  the  trade  name  to  be  used 
with  our  new  flat  films,  from  Pelloid  to  Kodoid?  „  These  films 
will,  therefore,  now  be  sold  and  advertised  as  “  Kodoid  ”  plates.  W  e 
take  the  opportunity  also  of  announcing  that  these  Kodoid  film  plates 
will  be  issued  orthocliromatised.  This  will  apply  to  the  whole  of  our 
output  of  these  plates  in  future,  and  there  will  be  no  increase  m  price 
on  account  of  the  plates  being  made  colour  sensitive.  It  may  be 
in  place  to  remind  those  interested  that  these  new  Kodoid  plates  are 
thin,  light,  flat  films,  which  are  attached  to  card  supports  at  the 
edges  by  metal  clips,  so  that  they  can  be  used  in  ordinary  plate  holders 
or  sheaths  wherever  glass  plates  can  be  used,  and^  without  any  pre¬ 
paration  whatever. — Yours  faithfully,  Kodak,  Limited. 

43,  Clerkenwell  R  oad,  London,  E.C. 

February  19th,  1903. 


THE  GLASGOW  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  notify 
your  readers  in  your  issue  of  next  week  that  the  entries  for  our  exhi¬ 
bition,  to  be  held  as  above,  close  on  Monday,  March  2nd,  next. 
Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  can  still  be  had  on  application  to  the 
hon.  secretaries  at  address  below. — Yours  faithfully, 

Wm.  A.  Fkame, 

Hon.  Exhibition  Secretary. 

28,  Bank  Street,  Hillhead,  Glasgow. 

February  20th,  1903. 


AN 


OLD  COMPLAINT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  three  weeks  since  I  answered  an  advertisement 
in  Journal,  sending,  as  was  requested,  specimens  and  references  at 
the  same  time  enclosing  stamps  for  tbeir  return.  I  regret  to  say  that 
although  I  have  since  sent  a  letter  requesting  attention  to  the  matter,  no 
notice  has  been  taken. 

As  the  replies  were  addressed  to  your  office  I  cannot  do  anything 
beyond  ask  you  to  insert  this  letter  in  the  hope  that  it  may  catch  the 
eye  of  the  offending  one.  The  advt.  related  to  “  Operator  and  Printer, 

and  appeared  three  weeks  ago,  with  “X.  35”  for  address.  I  am, 
1  Operator. 

yours,  etc., 

February  18,  1903. 


EDINOL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “  Nagrom,”  in  last  ueeks  Answers  to  Cord 
dents,”  asks  for  a  good  developer  for  negatives  that  ha\e  reed 
short  exposure  in  the  studio.  Lately  1  have  been  using  tl  I 
developer  Edinol,  and  find  that  for  short  expos  m--.  both  ) 
studio  and  hut  of  doors,  it  will  bring  out  more  detail  and  give 
brilliancy  than  any  other  developer  I  have  tried;  .t  an  hj 
without  bromide  without  any  sign  of  fogging.  I  use  - 

Edinol  . .  48  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite  . a .  1  oz. 

Sodium  carbonate  .  1  oz. 

Water  .  10  ozs. 

taking  to  develop  1  part  developer  with  one  part  water  — I  am 
truly,  Harry  \\ 

29.  Blackfriars  Street.  Manchester. 

February  18th,  1903. 


DEALERS’  TERMS. 


To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen. — In  your  issue  of  February  6th,  “Fairplay”  co 
of  being  unable  to  obtain  dealers’  terms.  If  “  Fairplay  stai 
dealer  pure  and  simple,  his  discount  will  be  15  to  25  per  cent.,  at 
to  the  article  required ;  should  he  start  as  enlarger  and  printer 
trade,  and  publish  such  facts,  the  agents  for  plate®,  paper 
chemicals  will  literally  run  after  him  and  offer  him  30,  33^  pe 
and  with  monthly  account  even  5  and  10  per  cent,  extra  in  fac 
terms  than  the  wholesale  dealer,  and  I  should  say  that 
Houghton,  Fallowfield,  Butchers,  etc.,  as  wholesale  dealers,  are 
to  supply  a  single  enlarging  firm. 

“  Fairplay  ”  does  not  seem  to  be  well  informed  about  the  PI 
Paper  Manufacturers’  Association.  Who  belongs  to  >t?  “Ilf 
one,  “  Barnet”  is  another  one,  and  so  is  “  Paget,  and  then  ther 
more,  so  you  see,  “  Fairplay,”  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
tackle  your  subject  at  the  other  end.  Good  luck  to  you. 

A  Country  De. 


A  GUILD  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  give  room  » 
columns  to  the  following  :  — 

“Mr.  Banger,  of  Ivy  House,  East  Dereham,  Norfolk;  Mr.  il 
35,  High  Street,  Chatham,  and  myself  are  endeavouring  to  j 
‘  Guild  of  Art  Photographers,’  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  rec  b 
names  of  any  gentlemen  of  the  photographic  profession  who  ms  ® 
to  receive  particulars  with  a  view  to  joining  our  ranks.  I  may  H 
we  have  already  received  the  cards  of  several  photographers  wi  jl* 
join. — I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  very  truly, 

“  F.  Vigoureux  Childerst 


THREE-COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  PAPER-A  F 
WITHIN  REACH  OF  ALL? 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I,  in  company  with  many  other  workers,  woul 
appreciate  the  favour  of  fuller  details  from  Mr.  Pumphrey 
letter  B.J.P.,  January  26),  re  the  possibility  of  exploiting  tl 
process.  At  the  outset  one  is  confronted  by  the  “warning’ 
Sanger  Shepherd’s  trade  pamphlet  that  any  user  of  a  gelatu 
as  a  printing  surface  (unless  his  licensee)  is  liable  to  legal  actioi 
if,  as  recorded  in  this  Journal  for  January  9,  M.  Cros  pa. 
precisely  similar  process  so  far  back  as  the  year  1880,  and 
Pumphrey  cogently  remarks,  a  practically  identical  one  is  m  *■ 
for  letter  duplication,  surely  such  a  drastic  restriction  cannot  b 
enforced?  It  is,  furthermore,  though  perhaps  not  generally  1 
fact  that  Lumiere,  some  years  since,  utilised  this  identical  “  absi 
process  as  one  among  other  methods  for  the  production  of  thri 
transparencies.— Hoping  for  further  enlightenment  on  this  ap 
knotty  point,  I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  very  faithfully, 
February  16,  1903. 


* 
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THE  P.C.U.,  OR  P.P.A. 

To  the  Editors. 

.  itlemen, — In  discussing  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
i  there  are  two  distinct  groups  of  photographers,  and  their 
e  sts  are  not  coincidental. 

the  first  group  are  those  whose  business  is  very  materially  and 
*  lively  connected  with  copyright  photographs,  and  the  publishing 
:  )f,  and  who  intend  that  copyright  fees  shall  recoup  them 
leir  labours  to.  a  great  extent.  In  the  second,  and  much  larger 
1 ,  are  those  whose  interest  in  copyright  generally  ceases  when 
;  ire  paid  for  their  work. 

dc,  therefore,  how  shall  I  be  benefited  by  joining  the  P.C.U., 
it  is  an  advantage  to  the  profession  as  a  whole  to  encourage  that 

i . 

f  >eems  to  me  the  P.C.U.  was  formed  mainly  to  guard  the  in- 
of  those  in  the  first  group,  and  it  has  undoubtedly  done 
[  vork  for  that  group.  'I he  P.P.A.  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
ity  of  photographers,  and  its  committee  is  quite  capable  of 
!  g  with  and  elucidating  the  copyright  questions  submitted  to 
.  its  members;  and,  in  time,  it  may  deal  with  every  phase 
yright,  besides  other  questions  affecting  photographers  which 
ome  before  it.  Then  there)  would  be  no  “raison  d’etre”  for 
KJ.U.,  which  would  be  naturally  absorbed  by  the  P.P.A. 

!  for  “A  Member  of  the  P.C.U.”  expecting  the  “loyal  and 
rested  support  of  the  body  of  photographers  throughout  the 
■ om,”  this  “disinterested  support”  will  hardly  be  given  to 
i  -rested  group,  for  reasons  I  have  already  stated. 

’  awhile,  let  us  work  for  the  common  good.  Together,  as  one 
hy  preference ;  but,  if  not,  then  separately.  There  arc  dangers 
which  will  require  all  our  united  efforts  to  combat.— I  am  Sirs 
’aithfully, 

ember  of  the  Professional  Photographers’  Association. 

!  uary  24th,  1904. 


WIMBLEDON  AND  DISTRICT,  CAMERA  CLUB. 

To  the  Editors. 

lemen,  Some  weeks  since  you  were  good  enough  to  insert 
.r  to  the  effect  that  a  society  was  about  to  be  formed  in 
l  -don,  and  to  which  we  had  a  number  of  replies.  We  now  take 
i  -rty  of  asking  you  to  make  known  again,  through  the  medium 
i -  columns,  that  a  club  has  been  formed,  and  is  to  be  known 
Vimbledon  and  District  Camera  Club,  with  headquarters  con- 
I  of  spacious  meeting  room,  parlour,  and  dark  rooms,  in 
’  adway.  A  good  number  of  members  have  been  enrolled  and 
very  prospect  of  the  Club  attaining  large  proportions.  ’  The 
al  meeting,  taking  the  form  of  a  social  evening,  will  be 
'  6’  Wimbledon  Broadway,  on  Thursday,  March  5th 
u  oclock  to  which  all  photographers  desirous  of  joining 
i  ted.  Ihe  club  premises  will  be  on  view,  and  full  par- 
obtainable.  Any  lady  or  gentleman  wishful  of  joining,  if 
■to  attend  the  above  meeting  can  have  full  particulars  ’  by 
’  to  €Aher  of  the  secretaries.  Thanking  you  for  your  kind 

e  111  ringing  the  matter  before  your  readers. — We  remain 
ithfully,  ’ 

J-  Munroe  (Hon.  Sec.), 

:ie  ViUa,  Richmond  Road,  Raynes  Park,  S.W. 

C.  Frith  (Ass.  Hon.  Sec.), 

outh  Park  Road,  Wimbledon. 


7.  Thermograph.— In  a  recent  number  of  the  “  Physikalische 
t  a  rather  peculiar  phenomenon  has  been  recorded  by  Herr 
nch  apparently  is  founded  on  difference  of  temperature,  as  a 
diermopile  recorded  a  difference  of  0.01—0.02  deg.  between 
cthe  parts  o±  the  film.  A  dry  plate,  film  doivnwards,  was 
l  m  absolute  darkness,  a  few  centimetres  above  a  dish  of  com- 
y  iogen  peroxide,  and  on  the  back  was  placed  a  cross  cut  out 
opper.  On  development  the  figure  of  the  cross  was  distinctly 
right  on  the  dark  ground  caused  by  the  hydrogen  peroxide, 
'n  was  noticed  when  filtering  paper  or  thin  sheets  of  ebonite 
ere  placed  between  the  metal  and  the  plate. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

**  All  matters  intended,  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  includ. 
ing  queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington- street,  Strand,  London, 
iV.  C. 1  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

v  Correspondents  are  informed  that  me  cannot  undertake  to  amtmer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &Com 
24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London ,  W.  C. 


Two  photographs — Scenes  I.  and  111. 


E. 


Photographs  Registered 

S.  Powell.  128.  High-street,  Rushden,  R.S.O. 
in  “  Les  Cloches  de  Corneville.” 

W.  H  Lewis,  Rock  House,  Mumbles,  near  Swansea.  Photograph  of  wrecked  lifeboat. 

H.  Johnstone,  I  oplar  Vale,  Castle  Douglas,  N.B.  Photograph  of  A.  Skirving. 

ir  BA',Iar!inT;  ,Wllite  H0USe’  I,aUR-road'  sale-  Photograph  of  group  of  elephants. 

H.  Abba,  48,  Holderness  road,  Hull.  Photograph  entitled  “  An  Interrupted  Sitting." 

F.  M.  M.  Better  obtain  Jenkins’s  book  on  photo-engraving.  It  is 
the  latest  work  on  the  subject,  and  may  be  ordered  of  anv 
dealer. 

Doubtful.— In  strict  law  we  think  that  the  permission  of  the  lady 
would  be  essential.  We  are  assuming  that  the  husband  paid 
for  the  original  photograph. 

E.  S.  (Peterhead).— Your  best  plan  would  be  to  get  a  copy  of  “Pen¬ 
rose  s  Pictorial  Annual  ”  for  1903.  This  will  give  you  a  fund 
cf  information  on  the  subject. 

O.  G.— The  picture  post-card  is  probably  copyright,  and  you 
inn  very  great  risk  of  being  sued  for  infringement.  Hew 
would  you  like  your  work  copied  after  having  been  put  to  great 
expense  in  its  production  ? 

Situations  in  Germany. — F.  Z.  asks  for  the  names  of  German 
photographic  journals  in  which  advertisements  for  operators, 
retouchers,  etc.,  appear?  In  reply:  Advertisements  of  the 
kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  “  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung  ” 
(K.  Schwier),  Weimar,  Sophienstrasse,  4  “Das  Atelier  des 
Photographen,”  W.  Knapp,  Halle  a.  Saale,  is  also  a  good 
paper  for  the  purpose. 

Toning  Formula.— H.  Mooney  says:  “I  got  the  following  for¬ 
mula  out  of  an  American  book  of  photography: — Gold,  7J>grs.  ; 
carbonate  cf  soda,  2drms.  ;  chalk,  37grs.  ;  water,  18oz.  ;  make 
up  twelve  hours  before  use.  Can  you  tell  me  what  tones  u 
gives  for  P.O.P.  ?”  In  reply:  The  tones  will  depend  some¬ 
what  on  the  paper  used,  as  all  papers  do  not  yield  the  a  no 
colours  with  the  same  bath.  As  a  rule  the  carbonate  bath 
has  a  tendency  to  give  rather  cold  tones.  Why  not  try  it 
with  the  paper  you  use  ? 

South  Africa. — G.  S.  writes :  “  Re  your  correspondent’s  letter 

‘Appointment  in  South  Africa— X.  L.  C.  R,,’  in  this  week’s 
Journal  (February  13th,  1903),  I  am  going  out  shortly,  and 
perhaps  could  arrange  a  partnership  with  him.  I  am  married, 
no  family,  33  years  of  age,  and  have  been  in  South  Africa 
two  years  and  two  months  (during  the  war),  and  during 
that  time  I  did  a  good  deal  of  photography.  I  think  I  know 
of  a  good  opening.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him.”  In 
reply  :  We  did  not  retain  the  correspondent’s  address,  so  can¬ 
not  put  you  in  communication  with  him. 

Size  of  Camera. — Axum  says  :  “  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly 
tell  me  what  would  be  the  most  useful  size  of  camera  for 
photographic  work  in  a  studio  28ft.  by  14ft,  Could  I  use  the 
same  camera  for  all  purposes,  or  should  I  need  two  or  more 
sizes  ?  I  have  only  had  experience  with  a  1-1  plate  camera 
at  present,  but  am  about  to  buy  a  new  one,  and  am  un¬ 
certain  which  will  be  the  most  useful  size  for  all-round  work.” 

In  reply :  The  size  of  the  camera  must  depend  upon  the  size 
of  the  largest  pictures  you  require  to  take.  A  large  camera  will 
serve  equally  as  well  for  small  pictures  as  for  large  ones. 
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But  you  may  require  a  shorter  focus  lens  for  small  work 
in  that  length  of  studio  than  will  be  necessary  for  the  larger 
sizes. 

Mounting. — Prints  says:  “I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  again,  as  I 
did  not  make  what  I  wanted  to  know  plain  a  few  weeks  ago. 

If  you  will  compare  these  two  prints  you  will  see  how  much 
neater  one  is  pasted  round  the  edges  than  the- other,  also  the 
one  of  the  pony  is  cockled.  I  have  tried  starch,  ordinary  glue, 
but  this  one  is  pasted  on  with  Higgins  Photo  Mounter.  If  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  help  me  I  should  be  greatly  obliged,  in  these 
three  questions.  (1)  How  to  prevent  the  cockling  ?  (2)  Is 

the  material  I  mounted  this  with  (Higgin’s  Photo  Mounter)  the 
proper  material ;  if  not,  what  would  be  ?  (3)  Do  you  think 

that  the  one  of  the  lady  is  laid  face  down  and  finely  touched 
at  the  extreme  edges  with  a  brush,  as  I  notice  how  very  care¬ 
ful  one  has  to  be  to  avoid  getting  any  on  the  front  ?  ”  In 
reply  :  (1)  There  would  be  no  cockling  if  the  mounting  were 
neatly  done.  In  the  one  print  the  cement  is  only  neatly 
applied  for  an  eighth  of  an  inch  all  round.  In  the  other  it  is 
applied  unevenly  for  half  an  inch  and  more.  Neater  work  is 
all  that  is  required.  (2)  The  mountant  is  very  suitable.  (3) 
No. 

Ceramic  Photograph v. — Enamel  says:  “In  your  number  of  the 
9th  January,  in  answer  to  T.  H.  Spering,  you  refer  to  an 
article  on  ‘Photographs  on  Jewellery,  etc.,’  given  on  page 
451  of  the  Volume  for  1901.  Such  an  article  would,  I  think, 
give  me  information  for  which  I  was  just  about  to  ask  you, 
namely,  how  I  could  get  photographs  put  on  to  enamel  for  the 
purpose  of  painting  them,  and  burning  them  in  afterwards  ? 

I  can  lay  in  the  enamel  and  burn  it,  and  can  burn  painting 
on  it  without  a  photograph,  but  I  want  to  use  photographs  for 
the  purpose  of  miniature  painting.  Could  you  give  me  the 
name  of  any  book  on  the  subject,  or  an  address  of  a  firm 
who  would  put  the  photo  on  the  enamel  for  me,  or  how  I  could 
do  it  myself  ?  I  looked  for  the  article  you  referred  to, 
but  find  that  in  course  of  moving,  all  our  back  numbers  were 
lost.”  In  reply :  Messrs.  Dawbarn  and  Ward,  Farringdon 
Avenue,  E.C.,  publish  an  inexpensive  work  on  ceramic  photo¬ 
graphy,  which  will  give  you  all  the  information  as  to  pro¬ 
ducing  the  pictures  on  enamel ;  or  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd,  Rich¬ 
mond,  will  produce  them  for  you  from  your  negatives. 

Red  Toned  Lantern  Slides. — C.  E.  Corke  says  :  “  I  have  been 
trying  to  make  some  red  toned  lantern  slides  in  the  following 
manner.  They  are  developed  with  rodinal,  then  placed  in  the 
following  bath,  the  formulae  of  which  I  obtained  in  “  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  News,”  special  lantern  number,  October  3rd,  1902, 
which  I  had  lent  to  me.  I  have  carefully  followed  out  the 
directions  given,  but  the  bath  has  absolutely  no  effect  on  the 
plates,  which  remain  quite  as  usual.  The  directions  given  are 
these — ‘  Real  Bartolozzi  red  tones  can  be  obtained  by  using  a 
uranium  bath  such  as — No.  1  :  Potasium  ferrocyanide,  15grs.  ; 
water,  16oz.  No.  2 :  Uranium  nitrate,  30grs.  ;  ammonium 
sulphocyanide,  150grs.  ;  citric  acid,  30grs.  ;  water,  16oz.  The 
plates  are  fixed  and  washed,  then  placed  in  equal  parts  of 
the  above.  If  the  whites  are  stained  place  in  weak  solution 
carbonate  of  soda.’  Can  you  recommend  to  me  any  other  for¬ 
mula?”  In  reply:  We  should  have  thought,  with  the  formula 
given,  you  would  have  got  red  tones.  Possibly  the  instructions 
were  not  carefully  followed.  On  page  1152  of  the  “Almanac” 
there  is  a  formula  for  obtaining  red  tones  by  development  cnly. 
Try  that. 

Copyright.— One  Copied  says  :  “  I  would  be  greatly  favoured  if 
you  could  give  me  a  few  words  respecting  the  following:  — 
During  the  past  year  I  have  had  many  groups  to  photograph, 
groups  of  from  20  to  30  heads,  and  it  is  my  usual  practice 
to  submit  a  finished  mounted  print  (12  x  10  usually)  as  proof. 
In  four  or  five  cases  this  last  year  the  proof  has  been  sent, 
and  there  the  matter  has  remained.  I  have  received  no  order, 
nor  can  I  get  paid  for  what  I  have  done.  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  group  has  been  either  a  football  or  cricket  team, 
and  the  photograph  has  been  good.  Now  I  have  a  strong  sus¬ 


picion  that  the  proof  is  copied  and  the  mombcrn  supplied  ' 
these  copies.  Have  I  no  redress?  I  have  not  been 
any  valuable  consideration,  therefore,  does  not  the  copyt 
belong  to  me  ?  For  that  reason  I  am  not  pressing  fi  r 
ment,  for  the  sitting  and  proof  as  I  would  like  to  punish 
man  copying  these  groups  for  his  underhand  work.”  In  i 
If  you  took  the  group  as  a  speculation  on  your  part, 
were  not  paid  for  taking  them,  you  should  have  lighten , 
copyright  in  them  before  submitting  the  proofs;  then 
could  sue  for  infringement  of  copyright.  Now,  y<  u  eat 
All  you  can  do  is  to  claim  the  value  of  the  prints  n  ta 
Various  Queries. — S.  F.  S.  (Hong  Kong)  writes:  “As  I  have 
a  subscriber  for  your  Journal  for  many  years  I  slial 
glad  if  you  will  kindly  clear  my  doubts  in  the  folio 
questions,  viz.  : — (1)  How  the  difference  is  made  in  a 
working  at  F.  8,  and  another  one  made  for  working  a 
6;  although  I  know  that  lenses  made  for  working  at 
are  good  for  taking  instantaneous  objects  ?  (2)  How  to 
an  ordinary  rectilinear  lens  into  a  wide  anglo  one  as  rep. 
in  your  paper/  some  time  ago  that  could  be  done  so  !  ( 
Ross’  Asplanat  lens  working  at  F.  8  good  for  taking  in 
taneous  pictures  in  a  British  tropical  Colony  of  Hong  P 
as  I  have  failed  constantly  in  taking  a  good  one,  and  wl 
the  remedy  ?  (4)  Can  a  British  subject  in  this  Colony  bi 

a  member  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  England 
what  are  the  privileges  of  the  member  if  admitted?” 
reply:  (1)  The  difference  is  that  the  one  lens  is  constr1 
with  a  larger  aperture,  in  proportion  to  its  focus,  thai, 
other,  consequently  it  is  quicker  in  action.  (2)  By  short! 
the  tube  so  as  to  bring  the  lenses  closer  together.  A 
stop  will  then  be  necessary  in  order  to  get  good  deli 
all  over  the  plate.  Or  a  supplementary  lens,  to  sliorte 
focus,  such  as  the  “  planescope,”  may'  be  employed, 
will  avoid  tampering  with  the  instrument.  (3)  The  lens 
be  very  good  for  the  purpose.  (4)  Yes,  certainly.  A  m 
has  the  privileges  cf  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Ho 
admission  to  the  exhibitions,  and  has  its  journal  sent  t 
regularly. 


At  the  fifteenth  annual  show  of  the  Cardiff  and  County  Hortici 
Society,  on  July  22nd  and  23rd  next,  photographic  exhibits  v  , 
included  in  lue  art  section,  open  to  amateurs  only.  Particular 
be  obtained  of  Mr.  A.  Coleman,  Hon.  Secretary,  37,  Plas 
Gardens,  Cardiff. 

We  have  received  the  latest  price  list  issued  by  Messrs. 
Raines  and  Co.,  Photographic  Works,  Ealing  Dean,  London,  W.  * 
is  a  handsomely-produced  and  illustrated  quarto  volume,  giving  ^ 
and  prices  of  the  enlarging,  printing,  and  half-tone  work  produ  f 
the  firm.  The  cover  is  a  specimen  of  the  new  modelling  8 
recently  referred  to  in  these  columns.  We  have  studied  the  lb  $ 
much  pleasure,  and  are  pleased  to  note  that  it  evinces  great  en  8 
on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Raines,  and  shows  the  firm  to  be  well  in  f 
in  photographic  printing,  enlarging,  etc. 


%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  receive  fi 

to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  insert  * 
lately  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied  as  to  what  a/jrp  1 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

oscopic  Most  photographers  who  love  their  work, 
fills.  and  have  the  opportunity  of  striking  ju>t 

e  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  the  bread  and  butter  path, 
turned  their  attention  to  the  microscope,  and  have 
Jed  it  to  the  camera.  Photomicrography  has  much 
lation  about  it,  for  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  worker 
ich  seems  to  be  produced  from  so  little.  We,  there- 
often  find  among  a  photographer’s  tools  a  micro- 
,  and  anything  pertaining  to  the  instrument  is  sure  to 
st  him.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  read- 
Mr.  Martin  Duncan’s  paper  on  “  The  Microscope  as 
id  to  Scientific  Research,”  which  he  gave  at  the 
ra  Club  the  other  night,  an  important  question  was 
d  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  been  raised 
i.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  consider  a  preparation 
n  under  the  microscope  as  the  embodiment  of  true 
sentation,  that  we  do  not  stop  to  consider  whether 
tit  necessary  preparation  for  examination  under  the 
ment  the  object  has  not  been  so  changed  in  appear- 
as  to  become  very  unlike  itself.  We  are  on  safe 
d  enough  while  we  view  such  things  as  diatoms, 
lenifera,  and  other  low  forms  of  life,  for  the  indi- 
.  objects  are  too  small  and  often  too  tough  to  be 
by  manipulation.  But  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
ssues,  which  have  to  be  hardened,  cut  into  sectional 
stained,  and  generally  pulled  about,  we  have  to  con¬ 


sider  how  far  that  treatment  has  affected  the  appearance 
of  the  object  when  ultimately  viewed  under  the  lens.  One 
speaker  declared  that  a  microscopic  object  of  this  character 
is  not  a  real  thing  at  all,  but  at  best  a  mere  shadow.  A 
mere  ruin  of  the  original  matter,  which  had  been  cut, 
stained,  and  altered  past  all  recognition,  and  which  merely 
gave  a  vague  hint  as  to  what  really  existed  in  Nature.  This 
is  certainly  a  startling  charge  to  bring  against  microscopy, 
but  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it  admits  of  no 
doubt  whatever.  The  speaker  was  referring  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  those  disease  germs  which  come  under  the  head 
of  bacteria,  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  microscopic  research,  upon  which  extension  of 
knowledge  concerning  questions  of  life  and  death  so  greatly 
depend,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  matter  is  wanting  in 
importance.  Mr.  Martin  Duncan  expressed  himself  as 
being  quite  in  agreement  with  the  objector,  so  far  as  bac¬ 
teria  are  concerned,  and  he  then  made  an  important  pro¬ 
nouncement.  He  said  that  he  was  now  working  out  a 
process  of  photographing  bacteria  in  their  normal  con¬ 
dition,  and  he  has  succeeded  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  declare 
that  the  difference  in  size  and  general  appearance  from 
the  stereotyped  microscopic  object  is  most  remarkable. 
He  promises  to  bring  the  particulars  of  his  new  method 
of  procedure  under  the  notice  of  the  Camera  Club,  and  all 
who  are  interested  in  microscopy  will  look  forward  with 
interest  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  If  the  living 
bacterium  should  be  found  to  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  dried  and  shrivelled  one,  which  the  living  man  bears 
to  the  mummy,  and  if  the  changes  associated  with  its  life 
history  can  be  observed  under  the  microscope,  a  most 
.important  advance  will  have  been  achieved. 

*  *  * 

Shutter  The  necessity  for  what  is  popularly 

Evolution.  known  as  an  instantaneous  shutter  did 

not  arise  until  plates  were  introduced  so  rapid  in  their 
action  that  the  unaided  hand  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
them.  For  studio  use,  i.e.,  for  portraiture,  a  simple  flap 
opening  behind  the  lens  is  sufficient,  the  object  being 
primarily  to  leave  the  sitter  unaware  that  the  exposure  is 
being  made,  so  that  the  inevitable  stare  may,  if  possible, 
be  avoided.  But  for  outdoor  work,  apparatus  of  a  quicker, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  a  more  portable  kind  is  called  for, 
and  the  evolution  of  the  shutter  from  its  first  crude  shapes 
is  very  interesting  to  trace.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago 
there  was' a  feeble  joke  going  the  usual  rounds  concerning 
a  bibulous  photographer  who  was  carried  home  upon  his 
own  instantaneous  shutter,  and  if  the  instrument  then  in 
use  was  not  quite  large  enough  for  this  charitable  employ¬ 
ment,  it  was  certainly  bulky  enough  to  form  a  very  per¬ 
ceptible  addition  to  the  tourist’s  impedimenta.  The  first 
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shutter  was  of  the  simple  “  drop  ”  pattern,  then  followed 
various  rotary  shutters,  each  encased  in  a  metal  box  nearly 
as  big  as  a  pancake.  Then  came  a  go-and-return  shutter 
that  worked  in  the  diaphragm  slot — a  more  compact  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  one  which  went  out  when  iris  diaphragms  became 
almost  universal.  The  blind  shutter  working  in  front  of 
the  lens,  and  the  focal  plane  shutter  working  in  front  of 
the  plate  then  had  their  innings,  and  they  are  still  largely 
used.  During  the  two  decades  covered  by  these  appliances, 
various  other  forms  of  shutter  were  introduced,  each  having 
its  admirers  and  traducers.  Perfection  seems  to  have  been 
reached  in  the  permanent  shutters  weighing  only  a  few 
grammes,  which  are  now  attached  to  most  modern  hand- 
cameras.  In  one  now  before  us  slight  pressure  on  one 
button  causes  the  lens  to  be  opened  for  the  small  fraction 
of  a  second  necessary  in  taking  an  “  instantaneous  ”  picture, 
while  pressure  on  an  adjacent  button  opens  the  lens, 
r.r.d  another  touch  closes  it  for  “  time  ”  exposures.  This 
shutter  is  of  the  “  ever  set  ”  variety,  and  its  mechanism  is 
as  beautifully  constructed  as  are  the  works  of  a  watch. 
The  action  is  certain  and  silent,  and  we  owe  the  pattern, 
like  so  many  other  features  of  the  modern  camera,  to 
American  ingenuity.  The  gradual  evolution  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  camera,  from  the  first  form,  in  which  two  boxes, 
one  sliding  within  the  other  represented  the  body,  to 
the  modern  implement  which  closes  up  into  a  neat  leather 
covered  case  which  can  be  carried  in  the  coat  pocket, 
would  make  an  interesting  history,  but  perhaps  its  most 
remarkable  feature  would  be  the  development  of  the  little 
device  which  uncovers  and  covers  the  lens. 

*  *  * 

Ozotype.  An  account  is  given  in  “  Photo- 

graphische  Kunst  ”  of  a  process  demonstrated  before  the 
South  German  Photographic  Association  by  Max  Lansche, 
of  Hof.  Tiie  demonstrator  lays  claim  to  the  invention, 
and  is  exploiting  it  under  the  name  of  the  “  Ozo  Process.” 
A  sheet  of  ready  prepared  paper  is  taken,  sensitised  with 
a  solution  containing  bichromate  of  potash,  and  hung  up 
to  dry.  This  is  exposed  under  the  negative  until  the 
details  are  visible,  and  then  washed  in  several  changes 
of  water  to  completely  remove  the  remaining  bichromate, 
when  it  is  again  dried.  A  piece  of  carbon  tissue  of  the 
same  size  is  immersed  with  the  print  in  cold  water.  When 
the  tissue  has  absorbed  sufficient  water  to  make  it  flat,  it 
is  transferred  to  an  acid  bath  for  one  minute  and  brought 
into  contact,  under  water,  with  the  print.  The  two  are 
squeegeed  together,  placed  between  sheets  of  paper,  and  left 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  The  print  is  developed  as  in  the 
ordinary  carbon  process.  In  the  article  from  which  we 
quote,  it  is  not  mentioned  whether  the  carbon  tissue  is 
sensitised  or  not,  but  we  presume  sensitive  tissue  should 
be  used.  Herr  Max  Lansche  claims  that  many  difficulties 
of  the  carbon  process  are  overcome  by  this  new  (?)  method, 
and  he  is  enthusiastic  in  his  hopes  that  it  will  popularise 
carbon  printing.  It  will  be  observed  that  precise  details 
of  the  preparation  of  the  paper  and  the  constituents  of 
the  solutions  are  not  given,  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible 
to  speak  definitely  as  to  the  originality,  if  any,  in  this  pro¬ 
cess.  Our  readers  will,  however,  remember  that  we  pub¬ 
lished  in  1900,  on  page  709  of  this  Journal,  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  on  “  Mariotype.”  In  that 
article  Mr.  Foxlee  described  some  experiments  of  his  own, 
made  with  the  object  of  reducing  the  time  required  for  the 
print,  and  the  carbon  tissue  to  be  in  contact.  In  its 
essential  features  Herr  Max  Lansche’s  process  appears  to 
be  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Foxlee,  if  not  a  copy  of  it. 
Mr.  Foxlee  added  the  acid  to  the  bichromate  bath  for 
sensitising  the  carbon  tissue,  whilst  Herr  Lansche  may 


ir  ave  used  sensitised  tissue  soaked  in  an  acid  bath.  1 
publication  of  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  procJ 
to  which  Herr  Max  Lansche  lays  claim  would  he  vel 
interesting. 

*  *  * 

Improved  For  the  information  of  our  readers  u 

Mariotype.  may  be  unable  to  refer  to  the  article  I 

Mr.  Foxlee,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  previous  pa  I 
graph,  we  give  the  following  short  description  of  1 
procedure.  Coat  any  good  paper  with  a  two  per  ce 
solution  of  soft  gelatine  and  sensitise  it  with  water,  40o 
bichromate  of  potash,  3oz. ;  liquor  ammonia,  3  drachi 
Hang  the  paper  up  to  dry,  and  in  printing  expose  un 
all  the  details  are  visible.  Sensitise  the  carbon  tiss 
with  water,  40oz. ;  bichromate  of  potash,  loz. ;  glac 
acetic  acid,  10  drachms.  As  soon  as  the  tissue  has  soften 
(but  not  so  much  as  for  mounting  tissue  upon  the  supp 
in  the  carbon  process)  slip  the  print  under  it,  in  t' 
solution,  and  squeegee  them  together.  Keep  the  prints 
this  condition  between  sheets  of  glass,  from  one  and 
half  to  three  hours,  then  soak  them  in  cold  water  a 
develop  them  like  ordinary  carbon  prints.  It  is  possil 
Herr  Lansche  may  have  made  some  minor  improvement 
for  Mr.  Foxlee  remarked  that  he  did  put  forward  t 
one  described  by  him  as  the  best  possiuie,  which  cou 
only  be  arrived  at  by  an  exhaustive  series  of  experiment 
yet  it  is  evident  that  in  their  leading  features  the  tu 
processes  are  identical. 

*  *  * 

Aluminium.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  “  Centi 
Zeitung  fur  Optik  and  Mechinik,”  it  is  sought  to  show  th 
this  interesting  metal  may  have  been  known  very  ear 
in  the  Christian  era.  According  to  Pliny,  during  the  rei; 
of  Tiberius,  a  certain  worker  in  metals  brought  to  t 
emperor  a  beautiful  metal  cup,  which  resembled  silvt 
but  had  even  greater  lustre.  Tne  Emperor  asked  the  m 
where  he  found  the  metal,  who  said  he  had  obtained 
from  clay,  but  that  the  secret  was  only  known  to  himst 
and  the  gods.  Tiberius,  a  shrewd,  unscrupulous  ma 
fearing  that  the  value  of  silver  and  gold  might  be  affect 
by  the  discovery,  made  short  work  of  the  metal  work 
The  “  Central  Zeitung  ”  asks  what  other  metal  th 
aluminium  could  this  refer  to  ?  Its  lustre  resembled  tl 
of  silver,  and  it  was  obtained  from  clay.  If  the  surmi 
be  correct,  may  there  not  be  a  possibility  of  product 
aluminium  by  some  other  process  than  we  now  kno' 
The  electrical  process  could  not  have  been  known  to  tl 
workman,  who  lived  in  the  first  century,  nor  could  he  ha 
had  pure  potassium  and  sodium  to  obtain  it  by  chem 
means.  Our  contemporary  thinks  there  can  be  but 
answer,  viz.  : — That  this  man  knew  of  some  process  wh 
our  chemists  have  not  yet  discovered.  This  is  possi 
but  can  we  say  for  certain  that  the  metal  was  aluminiu 
The  most  remarkable  property  of  aluminium,  to  t 
ordinary  mind,  is  its  lightness ;  but  of  this,  apparent 
there  is  no  mention.  The  omission  of  any  reference 
this  fact  should  preclude  the  supposition  that  the  me 
was  aluminium.  May  it  not  have  been  German  silve 
We  are  prompted  to  make  this  suggestion  in  vindication 
Tiberius. 

*  *  * 


State 

Organisation 

of 

Industry. 


An  interesting  object  lesson  for  t 
students  of  the  effects  of  State  inti 
ference  is  being  given  by  the  Germ 
Government  at  the  present  tin 


Chambers  of  handicraft  are  being  formed  throughc 
the  country,  and  their  province  it  is  to  attend  to  t 
pig  alligation  of  industry,  by  the  regulation  of  apprentn 
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hip,  the  appointment  of  master  workmen,  the  superin- 
mdence  of  factories,  etc.  Each  chamber  has  its  staff  of 
fhcials  and  its  delegates  and  the  expenses  have  to  be 
orne  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  trades  themselves. 
Iven  photographers  have  been  adjudged  v’orkmen,  and 
ave  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  various  chambers 
f  handicrafts.  Those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
verage  position  of  the  photographer  in  Germany  will 
nderstand  what  a  burden  such  taxes  must  be.  The 
hotographers  of  Berlin,  two  years  ago,  protested  against 
heir  inclusion  in  this  organisation,  and  foresaw  that  little 
ood  could  be  derived  from  the  additional  expenses  they 
rould  have  to  incur.  We  recently  cited  the  case  of  the 
Chamber  of  Handicrafts  for  the  Dusseldorf  district.  Its 
xpenses  amounted  to  M.  88,990,  which  was  mostly  spent 
n  officials,  whilst  only  a  few  hundred  marks  reached  the 
bject  for  which  this  vast  mechanism  was  formed.  Other 
ersons,  besides  photographers,  are  now  awakening  to  the 
ret  that  the  advantages  of  state  organisation  are  not  com- 
lensurate  with  the  expenses.  The  annual  report  of  the 
)ortmund  Chamber  of  Handicrafts  contains  the  following 
ignificant  pronouncement: — “Notwithstanding  the  short 
eriod  of  practical  experience  with  the  new  industrial  legis- 
rtion,  it  is  already  apparent  that  the  laws  without  the 
rganic  development  of  the  fundamental  idea  which  called 
into  existence,  have  not  been  of  any  practical  utility  to 
le  workman.”  What  with  heavy  taxes  and  higher  import 
uties,  the  prospects  of  industry  in  Germany,  in  the  near 
lture,  are  far  from  encouraging. 


THE  KODAK  CASES. 


:  is  safe  to  say  that  since  the  early  days  of  photography, 
)  action  has  been  brought  before  a  British  Court  of  Law 
riich  is  of  such  great  importance  as  those  in  which  Mr. 
istice  Swinfen  Eady  gave  judgment  on  Wednesday  morn- 
g  last.  The  exception  we  have  in  mind,  is  the  case  in 
lich  the  late  Mr!  Fox  Talbot  was  plaintiff,  and  the  late 
Sylvester  Laroche  was  the  defendant.  When  the  wet 
llodion  process  was  made  practicable  half  a  century  ago, 
bx  Talbot,  who  was  the  patentee  of  the  paper  negative 
Dcess,  considered  that  his  patent  rights  were  being  in- 
nged,  and  accordingly  took  action.  Laroche  defended 
3  action,  the  trial  of  which  occupied  three  days  in  the 
t  'Urt  of  Common  Pleas  at  the  London  Guildhall.  The 
nult  was  a  judicial  decision  that  the  wet  collodion  pro- 
c 3S  was  no  infringement  of  the  paper  negative  process 
asociated  with  the  name  of  Fox  Talbot.  Wet  collodion 
f's  thus  thrown  open  to  the  world  and  a  patent  monopoly 
.  set.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  in  those  early  days,  if 
1  x  Talbot  had  been  successful  in  his  action,  the  then 
J  nparatively  young  industry  of  photography  would  have 
bm  in  danger  of  serious  interruption  to  its  progress. 
After  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  photography  is  again  face 
face  with  a  series  of  judicial  decisions  which  cannot 
bt  have  most  far  reaching  effects  upon  its  future.  The 
ion  for  infringement  of  trade  marks,  which  the  Kodak 
mpany  brought  against  two  representative  houses  of 
pffographic  traders,  has  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 
intiffs,  who  have  been  given  legal  protection  for  the 
:  of  the  words  “  Kodak,”  “  Brownie,”  “  Bulls-Eye,”  and 
ious  combinations  of  letters,  “  P.K.,”  “  F.P.K.,”  “  C.K.,” 

•  E.,”  and  “  Brownie,”  as  applicable  to  their  cameras 
id  films.  Moreover  in  the  cross  action  for  the  removal 
h  those  names  from  the  register,  the  defence,  it  will  be 
n,  failed  in  all  respects,  save  in  that  of  the  word 
anorarn,”  which  was  held  to  be  descriptive,  in  contra- 
inction  to  the  other  terms  quoted.  The  plaintiff  Com¬ 


pany  was  granted  the  injunction  asked  for  against  the 
defendants  for  having  passed  off  other  goods  as  the  gooffs 
of  the  plaintiffs,  and  costs  were  given  against  the 
defendants.  We  understand  that  the  question  whether 
Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady’s  judgment  will  be  appealed 
against  will  not  be  decided  for  some  days. 

Meanwhile,  we  may  say  that  to  our  mind,  the  result 
of  the  action  for  infringement  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
but  that  it  was  a  position  into  which  we  believe  both  sides,, 
or  at  any  rate  the  defendants,  unconsciously  drifted. 
When,  some  two  years  ago,  the  Kodak  Company  revised 
their  conditions  of  business,  dispensed  with  the  wholesaler, 
and  started  dealing  direct  with  the  retailer  and  the  public, 
the  large  distributing  firms  were  face  to  face  with  a  very 
serious  condition  of  affairs.  They  had  to  cast  about  for 
films  and  cameras  not  of  the  plaintiff  company’s  manu¬ 
facture,  and  these  being  obtainable,  they  were  put  on 
the  market  under  such  designations  as  we  believe  Messrs. 
Houghton  and  the  other  firms  involved  in  the  case,  together 
with  the  retailers,  thought  themselves  honestly  entitled  to 
use.  The  word  “  Kodak,”  the  word  “  Brownie,”  the  word 
“  Bulls-Eye,”  like  the  terms  quarter-plate,  half-plate,  whole 
plate,  rectilinear,  symmetrical,  anastigmat,  and  many 
others  we  could  quote  in  this  connection,  had  been  allowed 
to  drift  into  photographic  currency.  They  were  adopted 
by  the  trade,  accepted  and  understood  by  the  public  as 
of  general,  and  not  particular  application.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  rights  conferred  on  the  plaintiff  company 
1  ad  been  overlooked,  and  the  result  was  the  actions,  which, 
after  a  protracted  hearing,  were  decided  on  Wednesday  last. 

The  Judge  had  evidently  been  at  great  pains  to  master 
the  intricacies  of  the  dispute,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was 
wholly  on  the  side  of  the  plaintiffs,  whose  case  it  must 
be  admitted  was  presented  with  a  masterful  regard  for  com¬ 
pleteness,  attention  to  detail,  and  the  value  of  weight  of 
evidence.  But  in  this  respect  the  sides  were  not  by  any 
means  evenly  matched,  and  it  was  patent  to  us  very  early 
in  the  case  that,  irrespective  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
matters  involved,  much  stronger  testimony  against  the 
plea  of  infringement  might  have  been  produced,  and  that 
the  motion  to  rectify  the  register  might  have  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  vastly  more  powerful  evidence.  In  other  words, 
the  stronger  side  triumphed  in  the  attempt  to  prevail  upon 
jaw  and  justice  to  over-ride  custom. 

Our  sympathies  naturally  go  out  to  the  various  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  who,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
unwittingly  trespassed  upon  the  legal  rights  of  Messrs. 
Kodak,  Ltd.  But  we  are  in  some  doubt  as  to  what  benefit 
will  ultimately  accrue  to  the  plaintiffs  in  the  some¬ 
what  drastic  position  in  which  these  actions,  with  others 
which  are  said  to  be  pending,  and  their  results,  will  place 
them  towards  the  photographic  trade.  The  injunction 
granted  by  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady,  and  the  retention 
of  the  plaintiff  Company’s  trade  marks  on  the  register, 
simply  amount  to  a  confirmation  of  the  latter  firm’s 
rights  in  certain  words  and  letters,  the  value  of  which 
in  these  days  it  is  very  easy  to  over-estimate.  Those  de¬ 
cisions  cannot  stem  the  tide  of  British  enterprise,  or 
alienate  the  right  of  the  British  tradesman  to  purchase 
his  wares  in  open  market,  and  sell  on  his  own  terms.  In 
other  words,  the  manufacture  of  collapsible  and  box-form 
cameras  will  proceed  uninterruptedly  in  British,  German, 
Austrian,  French,  and  other  factories,  and  roll  films  on 
spools  to  suit  those  cameras  will  emanate  from  as  many 
similar  sources  just  as  if  the  actions  decided  on  Wednesday- 
last  had  never  been  fought.  The  Kodak  Company,  having- 
deliberately  set  itself  against  the  trade,  has  naturally- 
evoked,  as  we  predicted  would  be  the  case  two  years  ago,, 
tremendous  competition,  which  in  its  turn  must  inevitably 
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be  followed  by  a  war  of  prices,  a  state  of  things  which 
applies  not  only  to  America,  but  to  England  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Continent. 

Moreover,  the  Company’s  policy  unquestionably  exhibits 
certain  monopolistic  tendencies,  which  are  powerful  enough 
to  sweep  aside  even  official  denials.  This  brings  us  to  what 
we  consider  the  weak  side  of  the  Kodak  position,  namely — - 
that  it  has  placed  itself  in  antagonism,  we  may  almost  go 
so  far  as  to  say  opposition,  to  the  photographic  trade  of  this 
country,  if  not  of  the  world.  We  freely  own  that,  as  re¬ 
gards  this  country,  some  amount  of  sentiment  enters  into 
the  matter,  which,  so  far,  neither  Mr.  Geo.  Eastman  nor 
his  Board  quite  realise.  Small  as  this  matter  may  seem  to 
some  eyes,  it  is  one  not  lightly  to  be  ignored.  We  are 
persuaded  that  British  manufacturers,  the  trade,  the  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers,  the  photographic  public,  and  the 
general  public,  will  not  now  tolerate  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  trust,  combine,  or  a  policy  of  coercion,  which  fetters 
the  right  of  freedom  of  manufacture,  dealing,  and  purchase. 

To  us,  at  any  rate,  the  course  of  the  Kodak  Company  is 
plain.  They  have  won  both  a  moral  and  a  material  victory. 
They  have  vindicated  their  strictly  legal  rights,  and  estab¬ 
lished  their  claim  to  possess  certain  verbal  terms  and  com¬ 
binations  of  them,  of  which  not  one  single  individual  would 
ever  wish  to  deprive  them.  It  would  be  prudent,  we  think, 
of  the  Company  to  stop  here,  and  rely  upon  the  qualitative 
characteristics  of  their  productions,  and  the  ordinary  sys¬ 
tem  of  doing  business,  to  “  do  the  rest.”  It  should  be 
possible,  we  think,  for  the  Company,  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  trade  and  the  public, 
rather  than  by  a  policy  which  is  rightly  or  wrongly  looked 
upon  as  selfish  and  monopolistic,  and  designed  to  throttle 
competition,  to  array  against  it  forces  before  which  even 
■such  a  splendidly  conceived  machine  as  the  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany,  backed  up  by  large  financial  resources,  is  certain  at  no 
very  distant  date  to  fall. 


THE  FIRST  PHOTO-COLOUR  SWINDLE. 

* 

In  a  recent  article  dealing  wTith  the  latest  development  of 
natural  colour  photography,  we  made  a  brief  allusion  to 
the  many  bogus  methods  of  colouration  which  had,  from 
time  to  time,  been  foisted  upon  a  credulous  world  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time  made  specific  mention  of  the  prototype  of 
all  these  swindles,  which  was  brought  forward  in  the  early 
days  of  the  daguerrotype.  We  now  propose  to  give  details 
of  this  elaborate  imposture.  The  first  announcement  of 
the  discovery  (?)  will  be  found  in  “The  Daguerreian 
Journal”  (New  York),  of  February  15th,  1851.  (Very  few 
•copies  of  this  early  specimen  of  photographic  journalism 
exist,  but  the  volumes  can  be  found  in  one  or  two  of  the 
public  libraries,  although  we  have  failed  to  discover  any 
mention  of  it  in  the  index  volumes  of  the  British  Museum 
reading  room.)  It  is  headed  in  large  type,  “  New  and 
Valuable  Discovery,”  and  we  are  told  that  “  L.  L.  Hill, 
of  Westkill,  this  State,  lias  discovered  a  process  of  pro¬ 
ducing  impressions  upon  metallic  plates  with  all  the 
colours  of  Nature,  and  as  the  process  is  essentially  different 
from  Daguerre’s,  and  wholly  unlike  all  others,  we  will, 
as  it  has  been  left  to  us  to  christen,  name  it  ‘  Hillotype.’  ” 
The  readers  of  the  journal  are  then  treated  to  a  glowing 
description  of  the  wonders  which  have  been  accomplished 
by  Mr.  Hill,  who  has  been  in  communication  with  the 
editor.  One  of  these  letters  is  quoted,  in  which  he  writes  : 
— “  My  process  involves  the  use  of  at  least  one  substance 
entirely  new — which,  though  it  is  my  own  discovery,  1 
cannot  name;  and  it  is  unlike  anything  ever  named  by 
chemists.”  We  are  further  told  that  “  this  process  will 


not  be  monopolised,  but  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  j 
worthy  daguerreotypists  and  artists.”  Then  follows 
letter  from  the  redoubtable  inventor  himself,  in  which 
intimates  that  although  he  has  been  offered  20,000dd8.  f 
one  half  interest  in  his  discovery,  “  it  shall  not 
monopolised.” 

The  next  allusion  to  L.  L.  Hill  and  his  works  appey 
under  date  March  1st  in  the  same  year,  in  the  form  of 
leading  article,  followed  by  another  letter  from  the  invent! 
(AVe  use  the  word  inventor  advisedly,  for  a  discovery 
was  not ;  but  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  invention  in  c< 
nection  with  it.)  In  this  letter  he  modestly  savs : — ‘ 
have  now  fifty-five  specimens.  They  are  all  equally  pi 
feet.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that  I  have  never  yet  ma 
a  partial  failure.”  Did  Mr.  Hill,  we  wonder,  laugh  in  1 
sleeve  as  he  underlined  that  word  “  partial  /  ”  ] 

expresses  the  hope  in  this  communication  that  he  will 
able  to  bring  out  the  process  at  an  early  date. 

A  fortnight  later  there  appears  in  “  The  Daguerrei 
Journal”  another  leader,  and  another  letter  which  c< 
eludes  thus:— “I  would  add  to  this  a  particular  reque 
that  my  friends,  who  hear  the  thing  pronounced  a  ‘  hu 
bug,’  would  suffer  me  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  sapi< 
conclusions  of  such  as  decry  that  of  which  they  kn< 
nothing.” 

Two  months  have  passed  away,  and  the  “  Jourr 
has  commenced  its  second  volume,  when  we  find  unc 
date  May  15th,  1851,  an  address  to  the  reader,  in  wki 
it  is  affirmed  that  the  “  Hillotype  surpasses  in  magnificen 
any  discovery  pertaining  to  our  art.  .  .  Could  Itaph: 

have  looked  upon  a  Hillotype  just  before  completing  1 
‘  Transfiguration,’  the  palette  and  the  brush  would  ha 
fallen  from  his  hand,  and  this  picture  would  have  remain 
unfinished.”  After  this  it  is  announced  with  evident  pri 
that  “  L.  L.  Hill  will  for  the  future  appear  as  co-edii 
of  this  journal — comments  are  unnecessary.”  We  » 
imagine  the  glow  of  pride  with  which  the  poor  credul 
editor  penned  these  words.  We  can  imagine,  too,  t 
chuckle  of  delight  with  which  Mr.  Hill  concluded 
arrangement  by  which  he  secured  free  advertisement,  a 
a  salary  into  the  bargain.  In  the  issue  of  the  “  Journ: 
for  July  1st,  Mr.  Hill  addresses  the  readers  in  a  leadi 
article  which  is  full  of  promises  of  what  the  future  is 
bring  forth.  He  can  now  take  a  picture  in  colours  w 
a  twentieth  of  the  exposure  necessary  in  producing 
ordinary  daguerreotype — and,  as  the  invention  now  stan 
100,000dols.  would  not  purchase  my  discovery.”  But 
has  been  suffering  in  health,  and  cannot  state  anyth 
definite  with  regard  to  the  publication  of  his  method 
working.  A  fortnight  later  an  article  appears  of 
apologetic  character,  and  evidently  designed  to  calm 
fears  of  too  anxious  enquirers.  We  are  here  told  that 
discoverer  confidently  hopes  to  present  his  pictures  to 
public  on  or  before  September  next.  But,  alas  for  edito 
hopes — the  issue  for  October  1st  appears  with  a  nob 
the  effect  that  nothing  can,  as  yet,  be  revealed  ab 
Hillotype,  but  a  promise  is  put  forward  that  in  the  n 
number  of  the  “  Journal  ”  more  particulars  will  be  foi 
coming.  But  this  hope  is  also  disappointed,  and 
October  15th  the  editor  writes  :  — “  From  what  we  ki 
we  cannot  see  that  Mr.  Hill  has  advanced  a  single  s 
for  the  last  six  months.”  And  then  follows  a  descript 
of  the  coloured  pictures  which  the  editor  has  seen,  and 
has  to  acknowledge  that  “  we  saw  no  picture  that  n 
taken  with  the  aid  of  the  camera.”  After  this  it  will  s 
prise  no  one  to  learn  that  Mr.  Hill  retired  from  the  edi’ 
ship  of  the  “  Journal.”  His  letter  says  that  he  has  no  ti 
to  write,  and  must  devote  himseif  entirely  to  his 
periments. 
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Whether  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Hill  from  the  editorial 
irtment  of  “  The  Daguerreian  Journal”  was  the  cause, 
do  not  know,  but  the  third  volume  of  that  curious 
odical  seems  to  have  shrunk  to  ninety  pages.  But 
t  is  more  curious  still,  neither  the  word  “  colour  ”  nor 
11  ”  appears  in  the  index  to  it.  The  editor  s  belief  in 
secret  process  has  evidently  been  severely  shaken.  But 
as  see  what  Volume  IV.  has  to  tell  us;  and  Volume 
let  it  be  observed,  is  of  the  normal  size.  “  Richard  is 
self  again.” 

3n  page  27,  “  In  answer  to  numerous  enquiries,”  the 
or  states  that  he  is  unable  to  give  any  particulars  of 
rest.  He  believes  that  Mr.  Hill  “  has  got  something 
may  yet  prove  of  importance.”  This  is  rather  a 
ing-down  after  the  “  magnificent  ”  statements  of  a  year 
iously. 

n  the  issue  of  November  1st,  1852,  an  unexpected  thing 
)ens,  in  the  publication  of  a  letter  from  Professor  Morse 
le  editor,  in  which  he  describes  a  visit  which  he  has 
e  to  the  inventor,  and  has  seen  his  coloured  pictures, 
liich  two  “  were  exquisitely  beautiful  portrait  heads 
life.”  “  Mr.  Hill,”  he  writes,  “  has  made  a  great 
ivery.”  In  this  same  number  is  republished  a  letter 
Mr.  Hill  which  appeared  in  “  The  New  York  Daily 
s,”  together  with  several  testimonials,  one  of  these 
•  being  signed  by  Professor  Morse.  The  poor  editor 
ddently  in  a  quandary,  as  many  an  editor  has  been 
re  and  since.  On  the  one  hand  he  lias  a  number  of 
spondents  who  are  dubbing  the  inventor  of  “  Hillo- 
’  an  out-and-out  swindler,  and  on  the  other  there  are 
known  men,  with  the  honoured  name  of  Morse  at 
head,  who  are  testifying  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
very.  What  is  the  poor  man  to  do  ?  Hill’s  long  silence 
his  refusal  to  publish  anything  definite  about  his  pro¬ 
looks  very  suspicious  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  how  can 
n  like  Professor  Morse,  with  a  brain  of  unusual  keen- 
be  duped  by  the  specious  representations  of  a  mere 
Her?  The  editor  evidently  feels  what  a  difficuk 
ion  he  occupies,  and  he  writes  an  article  which,  deals 
the  subject  generally,  without  expressing  an  opiniaa 
ray  or  another  as  to  the  merits  of  the  discovery.  Volume 
loses  with  a  notification  that  the  U.S.  Committee  on 
tits  have  formed  the  opinion  that  the  specimens  sub- 
d  to  them  afford  sufficient  proof  that  L.  L.  Hill  “  has 
d  the  problem  of  photographic  colourations.”  They 
er  speak  of  his  “  three  years’  persevering  toil.”  Thus 
aonth  of  March,  1853,  sees  the  triumph  of  the  Rev. 
Hill,  so  far  as  it  can  be  assured  by  the  eulogium  of 
ernment  department,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
vus  doubting  Thomases  felt  very  properly  snubbed. 

ol.V.  of  the  ‘'Journal”  contains  no  mention  of  Hill,  or  of 
c  r  photography  in  any  shape  or  form  ;  but  Vol.  VI.  has 
<al  references  to  him.  The  first  is  from  the  buoyant 
limself.  He  asks  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
desire  to  be  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  his  process, 
says  that  his  delay  will  be  satisfactorily  explained, 
tthe  gentle  editor,  like  the  proverbial  worm,  at  last 
and  in  the  issue  of  the  “  Journal  ”  for  February 
855,  just  four  years  after  the  first  announcement  of 
reat  discovery !  he  gives  up  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
to  a  full  exposure  of  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Hill,  his  life 
orks,  by  one  who  signs  himself  “  Helio.” 


om  this  interesting  document  we  gather  that  the 
Levi  L.  Hill  s  a  Baptist  clergyman,  who  bears  the 
ucter  of  being  “  of  high  moral  worth.”  What  this 
cth  ”  is  worth  appears  later.  Mr.  Hill  has  always 
an  interest  in  the  daguerreotype  process — and  at  one 


time  wrote  and  published  a  book  on  the  process,  for  which 
he  asked  five  dollars  in  advance.  As  the  book  was  a  small 
12mo.  production,  and  contained  twenty-four  p.p.,  of 
which  four  were  blank,  it  may  be  said  that  the  author 
valued  his  handiwork  at  a  very  high  figure.  This  book 
is  of  interest  because  it  bore  the  first  notice,  in  the  shape 
of  an  advertisement,  of  the  coming  colour  process  (Hillo- 
type). 

Our  adventurer’s  next  speculation  is  to  offer  240  grains 
of  gold  chloride  for  five  dollars — which  is  about  one  penny 
per  grain,  much  cheaper  than  it  can  be  bought  now — 
and  again  the  money  must  be  sent  in  advance.  Mr.  Hill 
also  advertised  “  Silvered  Plate  Glass  for  Reflectors,” 
“  Only  Five  Dollars  for  a  View  Camera,”  and  “  Five  Valu¬ 
able  Processes  Gratis.”  Long-winded  circulars  issued  by 
Mr.  Hill  to  likely  dupes  are  here  reproduced,  and  most 
of  them  refer  in  glowing  terms  to  the  promised  colour  pro¬ 
cess.  The  gentleman  who  signs  this  letter  exposing  the 
ways  of  the  wily  one,  who  combined  religion  and  daguerreo- 
typing  as  his  vocation,  concludes  with  the  following  very 
sensible  advice.  “  One  word  in  conclusion.  Let  every 
purchaser  of  a  ‘  Silvered  Plate  Glass  Reflector  ’  place  it 
directly  in  front  of  himself  and  look  for  the  emerald  tint.” 
There  were  others  who  wrote  in  an  indignant  strain  to  the 
editor  of  the  “  Journal,”  who  begs  his  correspondents  “  to 
send  articles  free  from  bombast  and  low  ridicule,  as  no  such 
can  be  expected  to  appear.”  He  evidently,  poor  man,  does 
not  like  his  belief  in  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Hill  to  crumble 
to  pieces  too  suddenly. 

An  entire  volume  is  allowed  to  come  into  being  without 
a  single  word  about  Mr.  Hill ;  but  in  August,  1856,  we  find 
that  “  Hillotype  is  now  exciting  much  attention  among 
our  country  operators,  some  of  whom  have  contributed 
twenty-five  dollars  for  a  work  to  be  published  giving  a  full 
account  of  the  great  secret  in  detail.  We  sincerely  regret 
(hat  we  cannot  see  the  least  possible  chance  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers  getting  “  back  their  money.”  The  editor,  whom  it 
had  taken  so  many  years  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  was 
right ;  they  didn’t.  This  seems  to  be  the  last  allusion  to 
the  rev.  gentleman,  who  had  dangled  a  tempting  bait 
before  the  readers  of  this  “Journal”  for  a  period  covered 
by  eight  volumes.  What  became  of  him  we  do  not  know 
nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  money  he 
gleaned  from  the  believers  in  his  various  ventures.  It 
is  possible  that  he  may  be  alive  now;  but  more  probably 
he  long  ago  sought  retirement  in  some  sylvan  retreat,  where 
the  word  “  Hillotype  ”  was  still  unknown,  and  died  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity.  The  word  “  Reverend  ”  inscribed  upon 
his  simple  tombstone  would  not,  of  course,  imply  that  he 
was  revered  by  those  who  had  dealings  writh  him  in  his 
commercial  capacity.  He  has  had  many  imitators,  but  for 
downright,  shameless  impudence  of  assertion,  he  stands 
without  a  rival.  In  his  case  the  old  aphorism  “  de 
mortuis,”  etc.,  does  not  apply — at  least,  not  much. 

We  may  add  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
editor  of  “The  Daguerreian  Journal”  was  not  an  honest 
man,  and  was  taken  in  with  the  others  by  the  impostor  Hill. 
We  should  judge  from  a  general,  but  hurried  survey  of 
the  publication,  that  he  was  a  man  quite  ignorant  of  scien¬ 
tific  matters,  and  at  the  same  time  very  credulous.  In 
one  place  he  gives  an  announcement  of  a  wonderful  flying 
machine ;  and  in  another  describes  an  everlasting  lamp 
which  is  fed  by  the  atmosphere.  Of  course  most  lamps  are 
thus  fed,  but  in  the  one  which  he-  describes  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  the  fuel  upon  which  the  light  depends.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  edit  a  photographic  journal  half  a  century 
ago. 
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JOTTINGS. 

Two  years  ago  the  individual  who  ventured  to  prophesy  that  the 
Professional  Photographers’  Association  would  achieve  the 
mature  dignity  of  a  second  annual  dinner  would  have  been 
scoffed  at.  Nevertheless,  as  time  proves,  he  would  have  been 
quite  right.  Next  Friday  evening,  March  13th,  will  witness  the 
function  at  the  Criterion,  Piccadilly,  London,  at  seven  o’clock. 
Last  year  the  attendance  numbered  about  a  hundred  ;  this  year 
it  will  probably  be  larger.  The  respected  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Mr.  Wm.  Grove,  will  occupy  the  chair,  and  tickets, 
price  six  shillings,  are  obtainable  by  members  for  themselves 
and  professional  friends  of  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  Hon.  Secretary, 
51,  Baker  Street,  London,  W.  The  dinner  gives  opportunity 
for  the  one  exclusively  professional  re-union  of  the  year,  and 
in  attending  it  the  photographer  performs  a  duty  to  himself, 
derives  pleasure  by  association  with  his  confreres  at  the  festive 
board,  receives  knowledge  and  perhaps  imparts  it,  and  has  the 
agreeable  consciousness  that  he  is  keeping  himself  “  in  the 
movement.”  All  well-wishers  of  British  professional  photo¬ 
graphy  in  general,  and  of  the  Association  in  particular,  must 
extend  their  hopes  for  a  successful  festival  next  Friday.  Tickets 
are  obtainable  up  to  Wednesday  morning  next. 


The  last  number  of  the  “Bromide  Monthly,”  published  by  the 
Rotary  Photographic  Co.,  of  14,  New  Union  Street,  Moorfields, 
contains  a  frontispiece  which  successfully  tickles  the  palate  of 
the  present  writer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  frontispieces 
to  the  “Bromide”  excite  my  keen  admiration,  for  whenever  I 
turn  over  the  now  familiar  green  cover  I  am  seldom  disappointed 
in  the  expectation  that  a  daintily  produced  portrait  of  a  pretty 
girl  will  meet  my  eyes.  But  this  month  we  have  a  change  from 
the  eternal  feminine,  cold  and  austere,  if  you  like,  but  still 
very  beautiful.  This  is  a  stereoscopic  print  of  St.-  Edmund’s 
Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey,  taken  by  that  very  able  stereo- 
grapher,  Mr.  William  Rice.  It  is  printed  from  a  transposed 
negative  made  from  an  uncut  original,  and  the  centre  is  un¬ 
masked.  The  subject  has  been  skilfully  chosen,  the  definition 
is  critical,  and  the  print  is  a  really  good  specimen  of  glossy 
bromide  work.  I  would  recommend  those  of  my  readers  who  are 
interested  in  stereoscopic  photography  to  get  a  copy  of  this 
number  of  the  “  Bromide  Monthly.”  It  also  contains  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  new  printing  frame  for  stereo  transparencies,  which 
has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Rice,  and  is  manufactured  and  sold 
by  Messrs.  W.  Watson  and  Sons,  of  313,  High  Holborn,  London, 
W.C.  In  this  frame  Mr.  Rice  has  succeeded  in  embodying 
every  necessary  movement  which  those  who  take  up  this  ever- 
fascinating  branch  of  photography  could  desire. 

Fascination  is  the  one  word  of  all  others  which  applies  to 
binocular  photography ;  once  you  take  it  up  it  seems  as  if  you 
are  powerless  to  drop  it.  Only  this  week  I  received  a  long 
letter  from  an  old  stereoscopic  friend  who  has  left  photography 
for  other  and  perhaps  more  exciting  pursuits.  Even  in  his  new 
world  he  is  a  bright  particular  “star.”  I  allude  to  Mr.  W.  I. 
Chadwick,  who  I  suppose  of  the  modern  school  induced  more 
photographers  to  take  up  stereoscopy  than  anybody  else.  I  for 
one  was  very  sorry  when  Mr.  Chadwick  gave  up  writing  and 
lecturing  on  the  subject,  and  still  more  so  when  he  relinquished 
the  business  side  of  it.  I  still  believe  that  if  some  dealer  would 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  apparatus  and  material 
for  stereoscopic  work,  he  would  secure  a  very  good  following 
amongst  amateur  photographers-.  Chadwick  writes: — “Well, 
the  last  time  I  was  in  London  you  were  away  somewhere  ;  in¬ 
deed,  the  last  two  visits  you  were  away— not  so  well,  I  think? 
I  hope  you  are  .quite  well  now.  .  I.am  going  to  print  stereo 
transparencies  all  this  afternoon.”  It  is  this  last  sentence  which 


makes  its  way  to  a  scft  spot  in  the  Cosmic  heart.  As  a  q 
from  dull  care,  nothing  in  photography  is  .  th  ;n  iouB  ;  )1(, 
delight  of  printing  stereoscopic  transparencies  all  the  after  ,n 
Chadwick,  I  envy  you  ! 

To  my  collection  of  photographic  curiosities  I  have  ,,,] 
what  is  probably  the  first  publicly  issued  specimen  <  ), 
Lumiere  process  of  colour  photography  on  paper.  This 
reproduction  of  a  painting,  and  the  result,  if  not  -beyond*;, 
cism  in  minor  details,  is  nevertheless  so  good  and  proi 
that  the  Company  may  be  distinctly  congratulated  on  the  , 
progress  the  process  has  made  in  the  last  few  weeks.  I  v.  | 
followed  the  work  step  by  step,  and  have  been  pleased  t  ^ 
its  evolution  from  the  purely  experimental  stage,  wher  on 
not  unnaturally  expect  occasional  crudity  of  colour  an  n,. 
perfection  of  registration,  into  a  practicable  system  of 
printing  on  paper,  which  gives  truthful,  or  at  any  rate  pie  w  I 
colours,  accuracy  of  registration,  unimpared  definition  n] 
fidelity  of  rendering  in  the  half  tones.  The  process  is  s  li¬ 
the  manipulations  are  well  within  the  scope  of  a  careful  w  r, 
and  if  my  judgment  counts  for  anything  the  system  has  a  ir- 
before  it.  Moreover,  it  is  one  which  should  be  easily  ada  :1 
to  the  production  of  studio  portraiture  in  colours,  and  s  ilj 
thus  specially  attract  the  attention  of  the  “  bread  and  bi  r" 
man.  We  are  evidently  at  that  point  of  photographic  pr  * 
when  simplified  trichromatics  on  paper  will  be  the  subj  o| 
much  experiment  and  discussion  amongst  all  classes  of  to- 
grapliers. 


If  it  is  not  too  late  to  refer  to  the  R.R.S.  election,  I  i  ill 
like  to  express  regret  at  the  fact  that  the  electorate  de  li 
Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson  of  his  position  as  Vice-President.  Fev  n 
have  worked  so  long  and  so  unselfishly  for  photography  a  ; 
few  have  devoted  so  much  time  and  money  to  furtheri  ti 
pictorial  possibilities.  While  I  am  on  the  subject  I  muste:  si 
regret  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Warburg,  for  having  inadver  If 
accused  the  “  Pictorial  Wing  ”  of  having  “  taken  centre  i 
the  election  of  judges  for  last  year.  Mr.  AVarburg  does  :e 
right  to  remind  me  that  the  Wing  only  ran  two  out 
five.  I  presume  that  the  Wing  spent  itself  in  this 
effort,  for  we  have  heard  nothing  of  it  this  year,  and  one  J  ' 
last  year’s  champions  failed  to  secure  re-election.  M  & 
opinion  is  that  the  introduction  of  the  caucus  element  i  is 
matter  of  the  election  of  judges  was  a  bad  precedent  i 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  vital  principle  at  stake,  a 
the  ordinary  non-exhibiting  member  like  myself  is  ;  to 
get  suspicious  that  self-advertisement  and  self-aggrandi  it 
are  at  the  bottom  of  such  pinchbeck  crusades.  Howev-  b 
AVarburg  and  his  Wing  have  -effaced  themselves,  so  n  ® 
need  be  said  on  the  matter.  But  there  is  one  part  « 
letter  with  which  I  find  myself  absolutely  unable  to  «• 
He  says  that  the  hanging  of  last  year’s  pictures,  so  fa  to 
knows,  called  forth  no  adverse  comment  at  all.  I  ca  Jj 
attribute  this  phenomenon  to  a  combination  of  blindneiM 
deafness.  Never  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  I  ^ 
such  unsparing,  such  scathing,  and  such  damnatory  cril  us 
passed  upon  the  hanging  and  selection  of  an  exhibition  i M 
of  last  year. 


The  London  Stereoscopic  Co.,  of  106  and  108,  Regent 
London,  W. ,  announce  a  clearance  sale  of  hand  cameras,  stand  c 
lenses,  enlarging  apparatus,  shutters,  tripods,  optical  lanterns, 
laneous  scientific  apparatus,  kromskops,  and  stereoscopes.  T 
will  continue  to  the  31st  inst. ,  and  we  perceive,  by  a  copy 
catalogue  which  'has  been  sent  us,  that  a  very  large  number  of  1 
are  offered.  ’  Both  professional  and' amateur  photographers  shoe 
l  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  them. 
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LIMITED,  V.  THE  LONDON  STEREOSCOPIC  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

K,  LIMITED,  V.  GEORGE  HOUGHTON  AND  SONS, 

TRADE  MARKS  OF  KODAK,  LIMITED,  AND  IN  RE 
ENTS,  DESIGNS,  AND  TRADE  MARKS  ACTS,  1883— 


Hetcher  Moulton,  K.C. ,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  T.  Eve,  K.C.,  and 
D.  M.  Kerly  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Kerlv,  Son,  and  Yerden), 
ared  on  behalf  of  Kodak,  Limited. 

ill  Neville,  K.C.,  Mr.  T.  Terrell,  K.C.,  Mr.  L.  B.  Sebastien, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Waggett  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Neisli,  Howell, 
Haldane),  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  London  Stereoscopic  and 
-ographic  Company,  Limited. 

ill  Neville,  K.C.,  Mr.  T.  Ter'rell,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Colam 
ructed  by  Messrs.  Routh,  Stacey,  and  Castle),  appeared  on 
If  of  Messrs.  George  Houghton  and  Sons. 

Motion  to  rectify  the  Register:  Mr.  Ralph  Neville,  K.C. , 
T.  Terrell,  K.C.,  Mr.  L.  B.  Sebastian,  and  Mr.  J.  '  F. 
gett  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Routh,  Stacey,  and  Castle),  ap- 
sd  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  George  Houghton  and  Sons,  the 
Ion  Stereoscopic  and  Photographic  Company,  Limited,  and 
European  Blair  Company,  Limited,  Applicants. 

Fletcher  Moulton,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  T.  Eve,  K.C.,  and 
D.  M.  Kerly  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Kerly,  Son,  and  Verden), 
ared  on  behalf  of  Kodak,  Limited,  Respondents. 

Judgment. 


stice  Swinfen  Eady :  In  these  actions  the  plaintiff  is  Kodak, 
and  the  object  of  the  actions  is  to  restrain  the  defendants, 
■Jeorge  Houghton  and  Sons  and  the  London  Stereoscopic  and 
pliic  Company,  Limited,  respectively  from  infringing  the 
trademarks  of  “Kodak,”  “  Bi’ownie,”  “Bull’s-Eye,”  and, 
s  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Houghton,  only,  “  Panoram  ”  for 
ihic  films,  and  from  passing  off  goods,  which  are  not  the 
the  plaintiff  company,  as  and  for  such  goods  by  the  use  of. 
words,  or  by  means  of  the  combination  of  letters  used  as 
ions  of  the  said  worlds  or  otherwise  to  describe  the  plain- 
ds,  namely  “P.K.,”  meaning  Pocket  Kodak;  “F.P.K.,” 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak;  “C.K.,”  meaning  Cartridge  Kodak, 
3.,”  meaning  Bull’s-Eye. 

3  also  a  motion  by  the  said  defendants  and  by  the  European 
rera  Company,  Limited,  to  rectify  the  Register  of  Trade- 
removing  therefrom  the  marks  ‘  ‘Kodak,”  “  Bull’s-Eye,” 
iwnie,’  registered  in  Class  1,  and  the  mark  “  Panoram  ” 
in  Classes  1  and  8. 

agreed  by  all  parties  that  the  two  actions  and  the  motion 
heard  together  and  the  evidence  taken  once  for  all  and  be 
o  all  three  proceedings  and  available  for  all  parties, 
t  difficult  to  appreciate  the  circumstances  which  have  given 
Use  proceedings.  Down  to  December  31st,  1901,  the  plain- 
buted  their  goods  to  the  retailers  by  means  of  wholesale 
d  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Houghton  and  Sons,  did  a  large 
b  they  stated  in  their  circular  (exhibit  G.  D.  2)  to  amount 
c, considerably  over  £1,000  a  month.  Towards  the  end  of 
i  L901  the  plaintiffs  announced  that  as  from  the  end  of  the 
would  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  wholesale  dealers 
retail  dealers  direct  on  certain  terms  as  to  discount.  On 
th,  1902,  the  defendants,  Houghton  and  Sons,  who  are 
d|lesale  dealers,  issued  to  the  trade  the  circular  to  which  I 
referred.  In  this  they  protested  against  the  treatment 
eceived  at  the  hands  of  the  plaintiff  company,  and  added  : 
se  is  a  very  clear  one.  Instead  of  being  as  heretofore  not 
a  j  anxious  to  introduce  competitive  articles  we  are  now  forced 
e:  ice  to  do  so,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  very  shortly  we,  in 
ith  other  wholesale  houses  and  manufacturers,  hope  to  put 
some  specialities  in  the  way  of  films  and  film  cameras  of 
uality,  which  will  enable  you  to  take  up  an  independant 
The  defendants  respectively  shortly  afterwards  did  adver- 
11  roll  films,  not  of  the  plaintiffs’  manufacture,  under  the 
by  the  descriptions  and  in  the  manner  complained  of  in 
I  refer  to  this  trade  dispute  as  showing  the  circum- 
ich  led  up  to  these  proceedings;  and  in  considering  the 


evidence  of  the  trade  witnesses  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  goods  have 
been  described  and  sold  it  is  important  to  notice  whether  they  are 
speaking  of  the  time  before  or  the  time  after  the  disputes  arose  with 
the  plaintiffs. 

The  plaintiffs  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Kodak,  Limited, 
on  November  15th,  1898,  and  they  acquired  the  business  previously 
carried  on  in  this  country  by  the  Eastman  Photographic  Materials 
Company,  Limited,  which  had  previously  acquired  the  business  here 
of  the  Eastman  Dry-plate  and  Film  Company.  With  the  business 
the  plaintiffs  acquired  the  benefit  of  all  trade  marks  and  trade  names. 
The  plaintiffs  and  their  predecessors  (for  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  them)  have  from  time  to  time  placed  upon  the 
market  cameras  of  various  kinds,  many,  but  not  all  of  them,  being 
hand  cameras.  To  some  of  these  hand  cameras,  but  not  to  all,  the 
word  “Kodak”  has  been  applied.  The  plaintiffs  have  also  put  upon 
the  market  a  hand  camera  adapted  for  roll  films,  to  which  they  at 
first  applied  the  term  “  Brownie  ”  camera,  and  afterwards  there  were 
two  patterns  of  it,  called  respectively  “No.  1  Brownie”  and  “No.  2 
Brownie.”  The  plaintiffs  also  purchased  from  the  European  Blair 
Camera  Company,  Limited,  a  hand  camera  known  as  the  “  Bull’s- 
Eye,”  which  the  plaintiffs  have  since  sold.  At  the  time  of  putting 
upon  the  market  their1  respective  hand  cameras  suitable  for  roll  films 
the  plaintiffs  introduced  and  have  since  continuously  sold  films  of  a 
suitable  size,  rolled  upon  a  wooden  roller  of  suitable  pattern ;  every 
such  roll  has  had  stamped  upon  it  the  word  “  Kodak,”  and  upon  the 
black  paper  enclosing  the  sensitive  film  there  has  been  printed  in 
white  letters  the  words  “Brownie,”  “No.  1  Brownie,”  “No.  2 
Brownie,”  or  the  like. 

The  plaintiffs  contend  that  the  defendants  are  not  entitled  to 
describe  or  sell  any  films  not  put  upon  the  market  by  the  plaintiffs 
as  “Brownie  films,”  “F.P.K  films,”  or  the  like;  the  plaintiffs  do 
not  dispute,  and  never  have  disputed,  that  anyone  may  make  and 
sell  films  of  a  size  and  wound  round  a  reel  suitable  for  the  plaintiffs’ 
cameras,  and  may  properly  advertise  their  goods,  but  not  in  such 
manner  as  to  -represent  or  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  films  are  the 
plaintiffs’  production. 

The  defendants,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  that  the  expressions 
“Kodak  film,”  “Brownie  film,”  No.  1  Brownie  film,”  “No.  3 
F.P.K.  film,”  and  the  like,  whatever  their  original  signification  may 
have  been,  have  come  to  mean  and  are  understood  by  the  trade  and 
public  as  now  meaning  simply  films  of  any  kind  or  make  so  long 
only  as  they  will  fit  the  particular  camera. 

The  plaintiffs  called  evidence  to  show  that  they  had  sent  to  the 
shop  of  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Houghton  and  Sons,  for  a  No.  1 
Brownie  film,  a  No.  la  Kodak  film,  and  a  Brownie  Kodak  film,  and 
had  been  supplied  with  films  invoiced  respectively  as  “  Brownie, 
No.  la,”  and  “  Brownie,”  which  were  not  of  the  plaintiffs’  manu¬ 
facture.  They  also  called  evidence  to  show  that  in  like  manner  other 
films  had  been  ordered  by  using  the  descriptions  in  question  in  this 
action,  and  films  not  of  the  plaintiffs’  manufacture  had  been  supplied. 
I  do  not,  however,  think  it  necessary  to  consider  in  detail  the  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  sales,  as  the  defendants  claim  the  right  to  do  this, 
and  Mr.  E.  W.  Houghton  said,  at  question  4,068,  that  if  his  assis¬ 
tants  sold  films  of  oth*r  make  than  the  plaintiffs’  when  Brownie 
films  or  Bull’s-Eye  films  were  asked  for,  he  thoroughly  approved  of 
that  course.  The  defendants,  the  Stereoscopic  Company,  took  the 
same  line  of  defence.  It  was,  however,  proved  as  regards  them,  by 
their  assistant,  Mr.  Edmund  Hauler,  who  was  called  by  them,  that, 
even  if  a  Kodak  film  were  asked  for,  it  was  the  ordinary  course  ot 
business,  and  had  been  during  the  four  years  of  which  he  had  had 
experience,  to  supply  any  make  of  film  whatever,  and  not  the  plain¬ 
tiff  company’s ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  expression 
“a  Kodak  film”  conveyed  nothing  to  him.  That  is  at  question  6,918. 

A  great  deal  of  evidence  was  called  on  both  sides  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  which  the  trade  and  the  public  attached  to  particular  expressions 
as  applied  to  films ;  but,  before  dealing  with  the  evidence,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  what  roll  films  were  in  the  market  previous  to  the 
dispute  arising  between  the  parties.  This  was  .in  the  year  1901,  the 
new  arrangement  taking  effect  from  January  lsu,  1902. 

The  plaintiffs  introduced  transparent  non-stripping  roller  films  into 
this  country  from  America  in  the  year  1889,  and  hi  the  following 
year  they  erected  a  factory  at  Harrow  and  commenced  to  manufacture 
them  in  this  country.  These  consist  of  a  roll  of  celluloid,  coated  on 
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one  side  with  a  sensitive  emulsion.  After  exposure  in  a  camera  and 
development  the  image  remains  upon  the  film,  and  the  latter  being 
transparent  prints  can  readily  be  taken  from  the  negative.  The  old 
practice  of  stripping  off  the  sensitive  film  from  the  paper  backing 
before  printing  from  it,  which  was  in  use  when  paper  roll  films  were 
used,  was  not  employed  in  the  case  of  celluloid  films.  Hence  these 
were  called  non-stripping  films.  The  plaintiffs  sold  celluloid  roll 
films  for  all  their  hand  cameras  which  used  roll  films',  and  have  done 
so  since  these  cameras  were  respectively  introduced. 

The  next  persons  to  sell  roll  films  in  England  were  the  European 
Blair  Company  They  imported  them  from  America  in  1893  and 
1894,  and  about  September,  1894,  began  to  manufacture  them  at 
Footscray,  in  Kent.  The  same  company  bought  from  the  Boston 
Camera  Company,  and  imported  from  America,  and  sold  in  this 
country,  a  camera  known  as  the  Bulls-Eye,  and  manufactured  films 
suitable  for  use  in  that  camera.  This  company  has  advertised  the 
films  which  it  makes  as  “  adapted  for  use  in  the  following  cameras,” 
describing  the  cameras,  and  no  objection  is  taken  to  this  form  of 
advertisement.  The  next  persons  to  make  and  sell  roll  films  were 
Messrs.  Wellington  and  Ward.  In  June,  1899,  they  began  to  manu¬ 
facture  gelatine  roll  films ;  they  never  manufactured  any  celluloid 
films  until  August,  1902,  which  is  after  the  commencement  of  these 
proceedings.  Mr.  H.  W.  Hall,  the  manager  of  Wellington  and 
Ward,  a  witness  called  by  the  defendants,  stated  that  gelatine  films 
after  development  are  treated  differently  from  celluloid  films.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Butcher,  a  photographic  dealer,  also  called  by  the  defendants, 
stated  that  the  Wellington  gelatine  film  was  a  very  different  film 
from  the  Kodak  film  (the  plaintiffs’),  and  Mr.  Max  Reichert,  also  a 
witness  for  the  defendants,  explained  that  the  gelatine  film  is  ad¬ 
hesive  on  both  sides  and  is  apt  to  stick  as  soon  as  it  enters  the 
developing  solution,  with  the  result  that  you  get  uneven  development ; 
and  to  prevent  this  the  film  should  be  soaked  in  water  before  being 
placed  in  the  developing  solution.  The  treatment  after  development 
is  also  different  ;  a  celluloid  film  is  pinned  up  by  its  four  corners  to 
a  piece  of  wood  or  other  suitable  substance  to  dry,  whilst  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  case  of  a  gelatine  film  that  it  should  be  carefully  squeegeed 
on  to  a  plate  of  glass  or  vulcanite. 

Then  there  was  a  film  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Sandell  Films 
and  Plates,  Limited,  called  Sandells’  Cristoid.  It  appeared  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Richard  Fleming  Smith,  an  employee  of  the  Sandell 
Company,  and  from  Mr.  Houghton,  that  this  film  has  a  gelatine  and 
not  a  celluloid  base,  and  requires  special  development  and  treatment. 
Mr.  Hasler  said  it  would  require  another  solution  for  its  treatment. 

There  was  also  the  Thornton  roll  film  introduced  about  two  and 
a  half  years  ago,  that  is  to  say,  about  August,  1900.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Hibbott,  a  witness  for  the  defendants,  explained  at  question  5,287, 
that  this  film  was  on  paper,  and,  like  the  Sandell  and  Thornton  films, 
required  different  treatment  from  that  required  by  the  plaintiffs’ 
celluloid  films. 

There  was  also  the  Secco  film,  which  started  early  in  1900,  and 
the  company  was  compulsorily  wound  up  in  February,  1901.  The 
company  was  formed  to  sell  a  make  of  film  introduced  by  a  German 
Syndicate,  but  it  came  to  grief  very  quickly,  and  never  did  any  sub¬ 
stantial  trade  in  this  country. 

The  Ensign  and  Planchon  films  were  not  put  on  the  market  until 
after  the  dispute  had  arisen  between  the  parties  to  this  litigation,  and 
it  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  those  films  in  connection 
with  the  conflict  of  evidence  between  the  parties  as  to  the  meaning 
placed  by  the  trade  and  the  public  upon  particular  descriptions  and 
expressions.  It  will  rhus  be  seen  that  the  Blair  film  was  the  only 
celluloid  film  (other  than  the  plaintiffs’)  in  the  market  previous  to 
the  end  of  1901. 

I  proceed  now  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  evidence  adduced  by 
the  plaintiffs  and  defendants  respectively  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
descriptions  “  Kodak  film,”  “  Brownie  film,”  “  No.  1  Brownie  film,” 
“No.  3  F.  P.  K.  film,”  “Bull’s-Eye  film,”  and  the  like  in  question 
in  this  action,  and  in  doing  so  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the 
different  films  on  the  market  at  the  respective  dates  referred  to  by 
the  various  witnesses. 

The  plaintiffs  called  a  large  body  of  evidence,  upwards  of  forty 
witnesses,  the  bulk  of  whom  deposed  as  to  the  meaning  attached  by 
the  trade  and  the  public  to  the  descriptions  in  question.  These  wit¬ 
nesses  came  from  London  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  north, 


south,  east,  and  west.  They  included  retail  dealers  engaged  il  ^ 
selling  films  to  the  public;  some  professional  plmtogiaphtrs; 
amateur  photographers,  some  very  inexperienced,  some  of  theg!t,sl 
experience  such  as  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  Secietary  of  the 
of  Arts  and  Past  President  of  the  Royal  Photographic  8c  j 
Viscount  Maitland,  a.  frequent  exhibitor  at  photographic  exbib  , 
the  Reverend  John  McKenzie  Bacon,  who  has  photographed 
all  his  life,  and  is  so  well  known  as  an  aeronaut;  Professor  Arms  j,.| 
Doctor  Lockyer,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Societ  , 
many  others.  The  effect  of  their  evidence  is  that  the  words,  1  . 
and  descriptions  in  dispute  indicate  the  films  put  on  the  mark  < 
sold  by  the  plaintiff  company  and  no  others;  that  they  indie; 
origin  of  the  films  as  well  as  the  sizes  and  patterns  of  camei  A 
which  they  are  intended ;  and  that  when  ordering  films  by  * 
descriptions  they  intend  and  expect  to  receive  the  products  J 
plaintiff  company,  and  not  any  other  films  whatever. 

The  defendants,  in  their  turn,  called  a  considerable  num  j 
witnesses.  Some  of  them  were  amateur  photographers,  and  n  I 
those  said  they  were  careful  to  specify  the  make  of  film,  and  t!  ; 
what  they  wanted  ;  they  mentioned  “  Kodak  film  if  they  \  ,| 
the  plaintiffs’ ;  “  Sandell  film  ”  or  “  Cristoid  film  ”  if  they  r  I 
Sandells’;  and  “Wellington  film”  if  they  wanted  Wellingt  ]l 
Ward's.  Mr.  Russell  Clarke,  Mr.  Alfred  Roods,  and  Mr.  Vj 
Ashcroft  were  witnesses  of  this  type.  In  this  connection  it  ir 
mentioned  that  the  defendants,  in  opening  their  case,  contende  ; 
a  Kodak  film  did  not  necessarily  mean  a  film  of  the  plaintiffs' 
facture,  but  merely  a  film  of  any  manufacture  for  use  in  a  t 
camera,  just  as  a  stereoscopic  slide  meant  a  slide  for  use  in  a  ] 
scope.  As  the  case  proceeded  it  became  manifest  that  this  coni  i 
could  not  be  supported,  witness  after  witness  called,  descri  i 
“Kodak  film”  as  meaning  a  film  of  the  plaintiffs’  manufactur  1 
Mr.  R.  C.  Bay  ley  (the  Editor  of  “Photography”),  who  was  I 
by  the  defendants,  said  at  question  6,101,  that  if  lie  want  tj 
Kodak  Company's  make  he  should  say  an  Eastman  film,  i 
Kodak  film,”  using  the  terms  indifferently.  The  matter  had  becon:  i 
clear  before  Mr.  Edmund  Hasler,  an  employee  of  the  Store 
Company,  was  examined,  and  when  he  admitted  that  at  the  II 
Street  shop  of  the  Stereoscopic  Company  he  haa  neen  in  tht  : 
when  asked  by  customers  to  load  their  cameras  with  Kodak  t 
putting  in  any  films  he  happened  to  have  in  stock,  and  the  j 
had  been  his  invariable  practice,  it  was  conceded  by  the  defei 
the  Stereoscopic  Company,  that  they  could  not  seek  to  justif  I 
Hasler  said  he  had  done.  The  next  class  of  witnesses  called 
defendants  were  those  who  came  to  say  and  said  in  answei 
question  as  to  what  was  understood  in  the  trade  by  the  exp  1 
“a  No.  1  F.P.K.  film,”  that  it  referred  merely  to  size,  and  -  > 
denote  a  film  of  the  plaintiffs’  manufacture,  but  who,  in  ' 
examination,  admitted  that  whenever  asked  for  a  No.  1  F.PJjf 
they  had  always  supplied  in  response  to  such  request  a  film  » 
plaintiffs’  manufacture,  and  never  any  other.  Thus  Mr.  Dav  1 
field,  a  salesman  with  Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons,  of  Holborn, 
question  5,555,  that  when  a  customer  asked  for  a  No.  1  • 

Pocket  Kodak  film  the  order  had  never  been  executed  by  sel  ? 
other  film  than  the  plaintiffs’ ;  and  that — questions  5,582-3 
1901  a  request  for  a  No.  1  Folding  Pocket  Kodak  film  woi 
meant,  to  his  mind,  and  without  question,  a  film  manufact  i 
the  plaintiff  company.  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Conrad  Beck,  m  "» 
director  of  R.  and  J.  Beck,  Limited,  of  68,  Cornhill, 
question  4,557  that  when  films  were  ordered  of  him  by  the  ■  1 
tions  in  question,  for  instance,  “a  No.  2  Brownie  film)  d 
the  beginning  of  1902  they  always  supplied  films  of  the  pi  ■ 
manufacture.  In  like  manner,  Mr.  G.  R.  Barclay,  of  Far  “ 
Street,  the  managing  director  of  Barclay  and  Sons,  Limited,  a 
that  down  to  the  time  of  the  dispute  arising  between  his  a  ^ 
and  the  plaintiffs’,  his  company  would  only  have  supplied  tb  * 
tiffs’  films  in  response  to  an  order  for  a  No.  1  F.P.K.  film. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  took  occasion  to  observe  dur 
hearing,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  very  little,  if  any,  weight 
attached  to  the  evidence  of  trade  witnesses  whose  only  perst 
perience  in  the  trade  with  regard  to  the  descriptions  in  que; 
this,  action  has  been  that  the  words  have  been  used  in  the  sell  ; 
tended  for  by  the  plaintiffs,  when  they  come  and  say  tha 1 
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mderstanding  ”  of  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is  in  a  different 
ise.  What  is  of  value  is  their  experience  gained  in  the  course  of 
eir  trade  of  the  meaning  attached  by  the  trade  and  the  public  to 
rticular  descriptions,  and  this  is  shown  by  their  own  uniform 
actice  that  when  goods  have  been  ordered  of  them  by  the  words 
question  they  have  always  supplied  without  question  the  plaintiffs’ 
ods,  and  no  others 

Another  class  of  witnesses  called  by  the  defendants  deposed  that 
3  descriptions  in  question  in  this  action,  No.  1  F.P.Iv. ,  and  the 
conveyed  nothing  to  their  minds.  They  always,  when  asked  for 


ns  in  this  manner,  immediately  asked  what  make  of  film  was 
iuired,  and  thus  prevented  the  possibility  of  any  mistake.  Mr. 
nry  Ball,  of  Southport,  Mr.  Arthur  William  Hibbott,  an  employee 
Mr.  Richard  Green,  who  carries  on  business  as  the  City  Sale 
1  Exchange,  are  witnesses  of  this  class. 

Another  class  of  witnesses  called  by  the  defendants  deposed  that 
en  films  were  ordered  by  them,  by  this  description,  they  considered 
mselves  at  liberty  to  supply  films  of  any  make  whatever,  so  long 
y  as  the  size  of  the  film  would  fit  the  camera,  Avhether  a  paper 
celluloid,  gellatine,  cristoid,  or  glassoline.  Witnesses  of  this 
ss  were  Mr.  E.  A.  Sashbrook,  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Richard  Green ; 
W.  F.  Butcher,  of  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  St.  Bride  Street,  and 
Walter  Lingland,  an  amateur  photographer,  supported  them  as 
the  practice.  Another  witness  called  by  the  defendants,  Air. 
ilston,  of  Hull,  gave  evidence  to  the  opposite  effect;  that  his  experi- 
3  was  that  the  public  were  fastidious  on  the  question  of  their 
s.  It  did  not  surprise  me  to  hear  Mr.  Sashbrook  admit  that 
s  which  he  had  supplied  were  sometimes  returned,  on  the  ground 
they  were  not  of  the  plaintiffs’  make.  It  is  quite  idle  to  expect 
to  believe  that. persons  who  have  recently  begun  photography, 
bought  the  plaintiffs’  Kodaks  and  films,  and  wish  to  obtain 
' ll  spools  for  their  cameras,  are  indifferent  as  to  the  films  supplied 
hem;  whether  the  same  as  before  or  totally  different,  whether 
tine  or  cristoid,  or  whether  celluloid  as  before,  whether  requiring 
same  or  different  treatment,  and  whether  a  film  which  they  do 
lo  not  know  how  to  treat.  Air.  W.  E.  Heaton  pointed  out  that 
he  case  of  a  film  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  know  the  speed 
le  film  and  how  to  develop  it,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results ; 
v  hen  it  is  remembered  that' the  evidence  shows  that  it  is  a  corn- 
practice  for  persons  to  take  their  cameras  to  be  re-loaded  and 
they  do  not  actually  see  the  rolls  of  films  inserted  until  subse- 
t  y  rem°ved  for  development  and  exposed  in  a  dark  chamber, 
comes  evident  that  it  is  of  importance  to  them  to  know  what 
their  camera  contains,  and  that  a  person  who  knows  anything  of 

>graphy  is  not  content  to  obtain  merely  any  film,  so  long  onlv  as 
lze  suits.  J 

fling  w,ifch  the  evidence  on  both  sides  as  a  whole,  I  am  quite  clearly 
anion  that  the  plaintiffs  have  established  that  the  descriptions  and 
;s  in  question  in  these  actions  mean  the  plaintiffs’  films  and  no 
•s,  and  that  the  defendants  have  wholly  failed  to  establish  that 
;ame  descriptions  and  letters  refer  to  sizes  only,  irrespective  of 
l.  I  he  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  plaint  iffs’ 
ntnon  is,  in  my  opinion,  overwhelming— indeed,  I  am  not  aware 
ie  defendants  have  been  able  to  prove  any  order  for  films  where 
other  than  the  plaintiffs’  films,  were  intended  by  the  letters  and 
iptions  m  question: -“No.  1  F.P.K.,”  “No.  1  Brownie,”  and  the 
-before  the  dispute  arose  between  the  parties  in  1901,  unless  the 
of  some  other  maker  was  also  added,  such  as  Wellington,  Sandell 
e  ike,  or  unless  the  case  was  that,  on  an  order  to  or  a  sale  by 
other  manufacturer,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  could  only 
to  Ins  own  films.  J 

3  defendants  adduced  evidence  to  show  that  the  word  “  Kodak  ” 
he  other  words  and  abbreviations  now  complained  of,  have  been 
y  manufacturers  and  dealers  without  any  complaint  from 
>  amtiffs  to  albums,  mounts  for  photographs,  printing  frames, 

1  «r  similar  articles,  with  a  view  to  describing  such  articles 
able  for  prints  from  Kodak  negatives,  or  for  use  in  connection 
ivodak  cameras,  but  no  such  user  was  shown  with  reference 
jeras  or  films;  and  the  user  of  the  words  in  this  manner  confined 
to  to  certain  accessories  will  not  justify  the  extension  of  the 
o  films,  when  the  words,  as  hitherto  applied  to  films,  indicate 
oductions  of  the  plaintiff  company,  and  of  no  one  else, 
result  is  that  in  my  opinion  the  plaintiffs  have  clearly  estab¬ 


lished  that  the  words  “  Brownie,”  “  Bull’s-eye,”  “  Kodak,”  Cartridge 
Kodak,  Pocket  Kodak,”  “Folding  Pocket  Kodak,”  and  the  abbre¬ 
viations  of  them  as  applied  to  films,  describe  and  refer  exclusively 
to  the  plaintiffs  films.  It  is  not  disputed  that  anyone  may  make  and 
sell  films  of  these  sizes,  and  may  refer  to  the  cameras  for  which  those 
films  are  suitable  in  order  to  describe  the  size  of  their  films  and  the 
.  pattern  of  the  reel  or  spool,  but  they  must  not  do  so  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  their  films  are  of  the  plaintiffs’  manu¬ 
facture. 

I  he  plaintiffs  refer  in  Paragraph  9  of  their  statement  of  claim  to  two. 
advertisements  of  the  defendants,  Houghton  and  Sons,  of  which  they 
complain;  but  I  am  relieved  from  further  considering  those  advertise¬ 
ments,  as  the  defendants  did  not  seek  to  justify  those  advertisements 
if  they  were  held  to  be  wrong  on  the  main  part  of  the  case. 

There  must,  therefore,  be  an  injunction  as  asked,  unless  the  appli¬ 
cants  can  succeed  on  their  motion  to  rectify. 

There  is  a  motion  by  the  defendants,  Alessrs.  Houghton  and  Sons, 
and  the  Stereoscopic  Company,  Limited,  and  also  by  the  European 
Blair  Camera  Company,  Limited,  to  rectify  the  Register  of  Trade 
Alarks  by  removing  therefrom  the  registered  trade  marks  “Kodak,” 
“Brownie,”  and  “Bull’s-eye”  in  Class  1,  which  includes  photographic 
films,  and  the  trade  mark  “Panoram,”  in  the  same  class,  and  also  in 
Class  8,  which  includes  cameras.  With  regard  to  “  Panoram,”  this 
word  is  obviously  descriptive  in  its  application  to  cameras  and  films, 
and  it  has  been  conceded  that  the  word  cannot  be  defended  as  a  trade 
mark.  An  order  as  asked  must,  therefore,  be  made  so  far  as  regards 
“  Panoram  ”  in  both  the  classes  in  which  it  is  registered  by  the 
plaintiffs. 

With  regard  to  the  word  “  Kodak,”  two  reasons  have  been  urged 
for  the  removal  of  the  mark  from  the  register.  First,  that  the  word 
is  descriptive  of  an  article — a  camera — and  that,  in  its  application 
to  films,  it  is  descriptive,  meaning  films  suitable  for  use  in  such  a 
camera;  secondly,  that  the  word  “Kodak,”  as  applied  to  films,  is 
not  an  invented  word  within  the  meaning  of  the  Trade  Alarks’  Act, 
it  having  been  invented  some  three  years  before  it  was  registered 
for  films. 

As  to  the  first  ground,  it  was  contended  that  a  Kodak  film  is 
descriptive,  and  means  a  film  for  a  Kodak,  and  that  the  word  “  Kodak  ” 
was  descriptive,  and  was  the  name  of  an  article  ;  and  that  when  a  person 
invents  a  new  thincr.  and  calls  it  by  a  new  name,  as  anyone  in  the 
absence  of  a  patent  is  entitled  to  make  the  thing,  he  may  call  it  by  the 
name  which  its  inventor  has  given  to  it.  In  support  of  this  proposition, 
ref  erence  was  made  to  re  Leonard  and  Ellis’s  Trade  Alark,  26,  Chancery 
Division,  page  288  (Valvoline) ;  Alagnolia  Aletal  Company,  1897,  2, 
Chancery,  page  371,  and  Cheseborough’s  Trade  Mark,  1602,  2,  Chancery, 
page  1  (Vaseline).  I  asked  Counsel  to  tell  me  what  article  the  word 
“  Kodak  ”  described  ;  if  it  was  descriptive,  descriptive  of  what  ?  What 
kind  of  hand  camera  was  the  word  descriptive  of  ?  I  was  not  successful 
in  obtaining  an  answer,  because  the  truth  is  that  the  word  is  not 
descriptive  of  any  hand  camera  in  particular.  The  word  “  Kodak  ” 
was  invented  by  Mr.  Eastman,  and  has  been  applied  by  him  and  by 
the  Eastman  Company,  and  their  successors  in  this  country,  to  such 
of  the  hand  cameras  put  upon  the  market  by  them  as  they  have  chosen 
to  apply  the  term  to,  but  these  various  cameras  called  “  Kodaks  ”  have 
no  element  in  common  that  is  not  also  common  to  every  hand  camera, 
except  that  they  have  been  put  upon  the  market  by  the  plaintiffs.  It  is 
quite  clear  from  the  evidence  of  Air.  Eastman,  that  there  is  no  feature 
in  mechanical  detail  common  to  all  the  hand  cameras  to  which  plaintiffs 
have  applied  the  word  “  Kodak,”  except  that  they  all  contain  the 
essential  elements  in  every  camera — they  all  have  a  shutter  of  some 
kind,  a  lens  of  some  kind,  and  a  dark  chamber,  and  means  for  holding 
a  film  or  plate.  In  the  plaintiff  company’s  cameras,  to  which  term 
“Kodak”  was  applied,  the  form  and  pattern  of  these  elements  was 
constantly  varied.  The  nature  of  the  shutter  has  been  changed  many 
times.  At  first  a  new  and  peculiar  shutter  was  used ;  in  the  second 
pattern  of  camera  called  “  Kodak  ”  an  entirely  different  shutter  was 
used ;  later  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  shutter  was  supplied,  although  the 
camera  was  arranged  so  that  any  commercial  shutter  could  be  put  on ; 
and  later  still  the  automatic  shutter  was  used,  which  operates  con¬ 
tinuously  by  one  pressure  of  the  finger.  Some  of  the  cameras  called 
“  Kodaks  ”  were  fixed  focus,  or  non-focussdng  cameras  ;  others  have  a 
bellows,  and  the  lens  pulls  out  to  focus.  Some  of  these  cameras  were 
for  films  only.  Some,  like  G.  E.  7,  were  primarily  adapted  for  plates  s 
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and  some  were  adapted  for  either  glass  plates  or  films.  The  applicants 
called  one  witness,  Mr.  Sefton  Jones,  with  the  view  of  proving  that  the 
term  “  Kodak  ”  was  only  applied  to  certain  cameras,  which  embraced 
a  combination  of  certain  distinctive  features,  but  his  evidence  broke 
-down  completely.  One  of  these  so-called  distinctive  features  he  described 
as  “  An  outer  case,  which  is  light-excluding,”  and  then  admitted  on 
cross-examination  that  he  never  knew  any  camera  that  had  not  a  light- 
excluding  case  ;  that  with  all  roll  film  cameras  (as  distinguished  from 
those  which  have  a  roll  bolder  addition)  the  roll  film  mechanism  is 
inside  the  cameras,  and  that  ever  since  1888  these  roll  film  cameras, 
•other  than  the  plaintiffs’  “  Kodaks,”  with  spring  shutters  of  various 
forms  have  been  common.  He  also  admitted  that  the  plaintiffs’  first 
Kodaks  had  not  even  a  spring  shutter,  but  the  later  ones  had.  The 
features  alleged  to  be  distinctive  of  Kodaks,  and  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  hand  cameras,  melted  away.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  quite 
clear  that  the  word  “  Kodak,”  as  applied  to  cameras,  is  not  distinctive 
of  any  particular  pattern  or  type  of  camera,  but  is  merely  an  invented 
word  applied  by  the  plaintiffs  to  some  of  their  hand  cameras,  and  to 
mo  other  cameras  whatever. 

Some  attempt  was  made  by  the  applicants  to  show  that  members 
of  the  public  frequently  applied  the  word  “Kodak”  to  any  hand 
camera,  although  not  sold  by  the  plaintiffs,  that  they  spoke  of  their 
“  Kodak  ”  as  meaning  their  hand  camera  of  any  make  or  pattern,  and 
spoke  of  “Kodaking,”  meaning  the  taking  of  snapshots,  with  any 
pattern  of  hand  camera.  But  the  fact  that  some  persons  ignorantly 
•or  carelessly  called  some  camera  a  “  Kodak  ”  which  is  not  a  Kodak 
■(meaning  thereby  a  hand  camera  supplied  by  the  plaintiffs,  to  which 
they  have  applied  the  word  “Kodak”),  cannot  affect  the  legal  rights 
■of  the  parties  to  these  proceedings.  No  camera  has  ever  been  sold 
•or  advertised  so  far  as  proved  before  me  as  a  “  Kodak  ”  which  is 
mot  supplied  by  the  plaintiffs,  and  in  my  opinion  it  would  certainly 
be  wrong  and  probably  fraudulent  to  do  so.  The  word  “  Kodak  ” 
has  not  become  an  ordinary  English  word  in  its  application  either  to 
hand  cameras  or  films.  In  each  case  it  refers  exclusively  to  the 
plaintiffs’  goods. 

The  next  ground  urged  by  the  applicants  for  the  removal  of  the 
mark  “  Kodak  ”  from  the  Register  was  that  it  was  first  used  for 
cameras  in  1888,  and  not  registered  for  films  until  March  13th,  1891, 
and  was  not  at  the  latter  date  a  newly-invented  word.  Although 
not  registered  for  films  until  1891,  the  plaintiffs  sold  films  for  their 
roll  film  cameras  as  early  as  the  cameras  themselves  were  respectively 
put  upon  the  market,  and  upon  the  spools  the  word  “  Kodak  ”  alone 
has  always  appeared.  Under  Section  77  of  the  Act  of  1883,  regis¬ 
tration  is  a  condition  precedent  to  suing,  but  if  a  word  is  really  a 
newly  invented  word  when  adopted  as  a  trade  mark,  the  mark  does 
not  become  invalidated  because  of  an  interval  between  its  first  user 
•and  its  registration.  In  the  present  case  the  word  “Kodak”  was 
applied  to  cameras  and  to  films  substantially  about  the  same  time. 
It  cannot  be  disputed  since  the  case  of  the  Eastman  Photographic 
Materials  Company,  Limited,  v.  The  Comptroller-General,  1898, 
Appeal  Cases,  page  571,  that  a  word  may  be  a  perfectly  good  in¬ 
vented  word,  although  it  has  some  reference  to  the  character  or 
•quality  of  the  goods,  and  even  if  the  word  “  Kodak  ”  as  applied  to 
films  was  to  some  extent  descriptive,  or  had  some  reference  to  the 
character  or  quality  of  the  films,  it  would  not  oe  a  fatal  objection 
to  the  validity  of  the  trade  mark.  But  in  truth  the  word  “  Kodak  ’ 
as  applied  to  films  has  no  such  reference,  but  merely  indicates  origin, 
a  film  supplied  by  the  plaintiffs.  If  other  words  or  letters  are  used 
i tk.  in  in  addition  to  origin,  a  particular  size  of  film  suitable  for  use 
in  a  particular  Kodak  camera  may  be  denoted,  but  as  regards  size  or 
pattern  the  same  film  would  in  every  case  proved  before  me  also  fit 
some  other  pattern  or  make  of  camera.  It  was  contended  by  the 
applicants  that  at  the  date  when  the  plaintiffs  registered  the  mark 
for  films  anyone  was  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  word  and  apply  it  to 
films.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  contention  cannot  be  supported. 
The  plaintiffs — and  the  plaintiffs  alone— had  previously  used  it  for 
films.  In  the  case  of  the  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company, 
Limited,  v.  The  John  Griffiths  Cycle  Corporation,  Limited,  15,  Patent 
Office  Reports,  page  105,  Mr.  Justice  Romer  rectified  the  Register  ol 
Trade  Marks  by  expunging  therefrom  the  word  “  Kodak  ”  registered 
by  the  defendant  in  Class  22  for  cycles,  and  restrained  the  defendants 
from  applying  the  word  “Kodak”  to  their  cycles,  the  evidence  show¬ 
ing  a  close  connection  between  the  bicycle  and  the  photographic 


trades.  How  much  closer  is  the  connection  between  photographic  i 
films  and  cameras?  If  the  applicants  are  not  entitled  to  have  the  I 
Register  rectified  by  expunging  the  mark  “  Kodak  ”  for  films,  it  | 
follows  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  have  either  “Brownie”  or 
“  Bull’s-Eye  ”  expunged.  Those  words  have  no  real  reference  to  the 
character  or  the  quality  of  the  goods.  The  terms  were  respectively  | 
applied  simultaneously  to  new  patterns  of  cameras  and  to  films.  No 
objection  is  raised  to  the  use  of  the  words  as  proper  trade  marks  for  | 
cameras,  and  the  contention  that  the  words  are  descriptive  as  applied 
to  films  has  no  more  foundation  than  in  the  case  of  Kodak  films. 

A  suggestion  was  made  in  the  case  of  Bull’s-eye  films  that  the  term 
“  Bull’s-eye  ”  had  been  used  by  one  of  the  applicants — the  European 
Blair  Camera  Company,  Limited — for  films  before  the  plaintiifs  hod 
so  .used  it.  I  was  of  opinion  that  this  point  was  not  open  to  the  I 
applicants,  having  regard  to  the  particulars  delivered  by  them;  but  ;i ■ 
the  plaintiffs  had  originally  acquired  the  “  Bull's-eye  ”  camera  from 
the  European  Blair  Camera  Company,  Limited,  or  their  predecessors,  t 
I  offered  to  give  the  applicants  leave  to  amend  their  particulars,  and 
to  hear  further  evidence  from  both  parties  as  to  this  mark  on  a  future 
day.  The  applicants  took  a  few  days’  time  to  consider  the  matter, 
and  ultimately  determined  not  to  pursue  the  point  further,  and  not  to 
ask  for  any  leave  to  amend  their  particulars.  The  motion  to  rectify, 
therefore,  fails  except  as  regards  the  word  “  Panoram.” 

With  regard  to  the  costs  of  the  proceedings,  I  am  of  opinion  that  i 
no  additional  expense  has  been  incurred  by  either  party  by  reason 
of  the  mark  “  Panoram  ”  being  included  in  the  plaintiffs’  claim  in  tin 
actions  ;  and  in  granting  the  injunction  as  asked,  except  as  to  “Panoram,” 

I  must  order  the  defendants  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  actions,  without 
making  any  abatement  by  reason  of  the  claim  including  the  mark 
“  Panoram.” 

With  regard  to  the  motion  to  rectify’,  the  applicants  are  entitled 
to  be  allowed  some  costs,  as  the  motion  has  succeeded  with  regard 
to  the  mark  “Panoram,”  although  the  costs  so  incurred  have  been 
very  small,  because  the  motion  on  this  point  was  not  contested.  I 
The  proper  order  will  be  to  allow  the  motion  as  regards  “Panoram”;! 
to  refuse  it  as  regards  “Kodak,”  “Brownie,”  and  “Bull’s-eye”;  and 
to  direct  the  applicants  to  pay  to  the  respondents  the  taxed  cos's  of 
the  motion,  less  the  sum  of  £20. 

Mr.  Eve:  My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship  thinks, 
this  a  case  in  which  the  Court  would  certify  for  three  counsel ;  it  was 
a  long  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady :  Is  not  that  a  matter  for  the  Taxing 
Master  ? 

Mr.  Eve  :  I  think,  my  Lord,  -without  a  direction  from  your  Lordship, 
the  Taxing  Master  will  take  the  opinion  that  only  two  counsel  ought 
to  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Neville :  I  submit  that  now  is  not  the  time  to  make  that  appli 
cation. 

Mr.  Justice  Swinfen-Eady :  will  you  show  me  the  rule  under  whicl 
it  is? 

Mr.  Eve :  I  am  told  there  must  be  a  certificate. 

Mr.  Justice  Swinfen-Eady :  Then  show  me  the  rule. 

Mr.  Eve  :  My  Lord,  whilst  my  learned  friend  is  good  enough  t 
look  for  that  rule  may  I  ask  for  a  certificate  under  Section  77a  of  tb 
Trade  Marks  Act,  “  In  an  action  for  infringement  of  a  registere< 
trade  mark  the  Court  or  a  Judge  may  certify  that  the  right  to  th 
exclusive  use  of  the  trade  mark  came  in  question,  and  if  the  Court  oi 
a  Judge  so  certifies,  then  in  any  subsequent  action  for  infringement,  th 
plaintiff  in  that  action,  on  obtaining  a  final  order  or  judgment  in  hi! 
favour,  shall  have  his  full  cosh",  charges,  and  expenses  as  betweei 
solicitor  and  client,  unless  the  Court  of  Judge  trying  the  subsequen 
action  certifies  that  he  ought  not  to  have  the  same  ”  ?  This  seem: 
to  be  a  case  in  which  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  did  come  int< 
question.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  at  this  stage  to  ask  foi 
a  certificate  in  respect  of  three  counsel,  because  it  seems  to  be  a  matte) 
which  comes  up  on  review.  Then,  my  Lord,  with  regard  to  this  othe. 
certificate  under  Section  77 - 

Mr.  Justice  Swinfen-Eady  :  Has  it  come  into  question  in  this  action 

Mr.  Eve  :  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  should  have  thought  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Swinfen-Eady:  The  defendants  denied  that  the; 
infringed. 
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Eve :  Yes,  my  Lord.  Then  they  set  up  the  right  to  use  the 
s  and  the  particular  marks. 

Moulton  :  It  is  similar  to  the  certificate  under  the  Patent  Act. 
Justice  Swinfen-Eady  :  It  is  not  so  usual  to  make  the  applica- 
is  it? 

Moulton :  No,  my  Lord ;  it  is  much  less  usual  than  in  patent 
although  I  do  not  know  why ;  but  it  is  always  done  in  a  patent 


Justice  Swinfen-Eady :  I  have  not  heard  it  so  frequently  applied 
a  trade  mark  case. 

Moulton:  No,  my  Lord.  I  think  your  Lordship  will  find  that 
there  is  an  application  to  rectify  which  is  tried  with  an  action 
depends  on  it,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  validity  of  the  Trade 
is  challenged,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  in  an  action,  or  in 
tion  with  an  action  that  is  considered  to  be  a  proper  case. 

Eve  :  I  am  told  there  is  a  case  like  that  in  1900.  1,  Chancery. 
Justice  Swinfen-Eady :  Which  is  the  Section  of  the  Act? 

Eve  :  It  is  under  the  Act  of  1888,  my  Lord. 

Justice  Swinfen-Eady  :  It  is  under  the  Act  of  1888,  and  not  under 
:t  of  1883  at  all. 


Eve  :  No,  my  Lord.  It  is  section  18  of  the  Act  of  1888. 

Ri  J.  Parker :  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  mention  a  small 
about  the  costs  ? 

Justice  Swinfen-Eady  :  Certainly. 

R.  J.  Parker :  That  is  that  the  deduction  will  be  made  from  the 
>f  the  respondents  other  than  the  Comptroller. 

Justice  Swinfen-Eady  :  Yes.  The  Comptroller’s  costs  will  be  paid 
ordinary  way. 

R.  J.  Parker :  If  vour  Lordship  pleases. 

Eve :  I  think  that  was  a  case  before  Mr.  Justice  Buckley,  where 
was  a  motion  to  expunge  with  a  cross-action  by  the  proprietor 
ringement.  He  thought  it  was  a  case  in  which  he  ought  to  grant 
ficate  under  Section  77a  of  the  Act  of  1883,  introduced  bv  the 

1388. 

Justice  Swinfen-Eady  :  I  have  not  the  Statute  before  me.  I 
rou  had  better  mention  this  again  at  two  o’clock. 

Neville :  This  point  does  not  particularly  affect  me. 

Justice  Swinfen-Eady  :  No,  it  does  not. 

Neville:  Will  your  Lordship  stay  the  injunction  for  fourteen 
;  n  case  we  set  down  and  prosecute  the  appeal  ? 

Justice  Swinfen-Eady :  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  case  in  which 
|t  to  grant  any  stay  at  all. 

Neville:  If  your  Lordship  thinks  so. 

Justice  Swinfen-Eady :  This  point  does  not  affect  it.  I  mean 
t  r  there  is  a  certificate  or  not  does  not  affect  the  defendants. 

:  Neville  :  No,  my  Lord. 

Eve:  There  is  one  thing  that  affects  the  defendants,  and  that  is 
do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship  thinks  it  is  a  case  in  which 
i  entitled  to  take  an  inquiry  as  to  damages  at  our  own  risk  ? 

Neville :  That  has  not  been  asked  for. 

;  Justice  Swinfen-Eadv :  No,  it  was  not  asked  for. 

Neville  :  It  was  on  the  pleadings,  but  it  was  never  mentioned. 
Justice  Swinfen-Eady :  You  had  better  mention  the  other  at  two 

li 

At  two  o’clock. 


r  :  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship  has  had  an  oppor- 
t  if  seeing  the  Trade  Marks  Act  now? 

i  lustice  Swinfen  Eady  :  Yes,  I  have  seen  it.  I  do  not  think  this 
2 1  in  which  I  should  grant  a  certificate. 

i  3ve :  If  your  Lordship  pleases.  There  is  only  one  other  point 
Lccurs  to  me.  Does  your  Lordship  intend  that  there  should  be 
'der  drawn  up  in  the  two  actions,  or  that  there  should  be  a 
1 2  Order  in  each  action  ? 

1  [Justice  Swinfen  Eady:  No,  I  do  not  know  that  it  -would  be 
;sry  to  have  separate  Orders. 

r  :  Then  there  will  be  one  Order  on  the  two  actions.  There 
.  a  separate  Order  on  the  motion,  because  there  are  different 
11 ;  the  European  Blair  Company  were  not  parties  to  either  of  the 
51  and  they  were  applicants  on  the  motion. 

r  Justice  Swinfen  Eady :  Why  should  there  be  a  separate  Order  ? 
'f^as  only  one  set  of  evidence  adduced. 

r  ive  :  That  is  true.  If  your  Lordship  thinks  that  it  will  not  com- 
t  natters  when  we  come  to  taxation,  or  any  matter  of  that  sort, 
dl.  Of  course,  it  will  not  prevent  any  person,  against  whom 
0  er  operates,  appealing  against  it.  It  might  be  that  one  set 
sf.dants  will  elect  to  appeal,  and  the  other  will  have  nothing  to 
u  an  appeal. 

r-  lustice  Swinfen  Eady :  You  can,  if  you  wish  it,  take  three 
re  Orders. 


r- 


•r 


fve  :  I  rather  think  it  might  facilitate  matters  if  we  did. 
ustice  Swinfen  Eady  :  Very  well,  you  may  take  three  separate 


Mr.  Eve  :  And  all  the  evidence  will  be  read  in  each  Order.  The  in¬ 
junction  will  go  in  the  same  form. 

Mr.  Moulton  :  It  will  not  increase  expense,  because  they  will  all 
be  in  the  same  form. 

Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady :  There  will  be  a  little  additional  expense. 
Mr.  Eve  :  Merely  the  Order. 

- - 

Cxbibitions. 


CRIPPLE  GATE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the  C'ripplegate  Photographic 
Society  was  held  at  the  C’ripplegate  Institute,  Golden  Lane,  E.C., 
from  the  24th  to  the  27th  February. 

The  C'ripplegate  Society  are  fortunate  in  having  at  their  disposal 
a  hall  which  is  admirably  adaptable  for  the  holding  of  a  photographic 
exhibition ;  they  are  progressive  in  spirit,  anxious  to  make  their  exhi¬ 
bition  a  credit  to  themselves,  and  are  able  to  profit  by  experience,  in 
that  their  enterprise  is  accompanied  by  the  elementary  factors  which 
are  conducive  to  success.  There  was  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  visitors,  inasmuch  as  ample  space 
was  provided  for  them  to  circulate,  and  an  efficient  system  of  lighting 
the  pictures  was  adopted.  There  were  demonstrations  at  intervals  in 
various  rooms  in  the  building  of  matters  interesting  to  the  budding 
photorapher,  such  as  carbon  printing,  enlarging,  the  platinotype  pro¬ 
cess,  and  portraiture  by  artificial  light,  and  Mr.  T.  K.  Grant  inte¬ 
rested  photographers,  budding  and  otherwise,  as  well  as  the  lay 
public,  in  expounding  colour  photography.  Altogether  the  exhibition 
was  worthily  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  institution  which  gave 
it  house  room,  and  that  is  the  spirit  in  which^all  exhibitions  should  be 
conducted. 

The  society  this  year  took  the  bold  step  of  abolishing  the  usual 
class  divisions,  landscape,  portraiture,  architecture,  etc.,  and  merely 
divided  the  two  sections — that  is,  members’  work,  and  that  of  others, 
each  into  two  divisions.  In  the  open  section  the  division  was  into 
work  which  had.  and  work  which  had  not,  previously  taken  an  award. 
In  the  members’  section  the  division  was  between  members  who  had 
and  who  had  not  taken  an  award.  The  same  division  was  applied 
to  lantern  slides.  This  principle  we  thoroughly  approve  of.  The 
interest  in  a  collection  of  pictures,  to  the  ordinary  visitor,  is  immensely 
reduced  by  the  common  practice  of  grouping  works  of  a  kind  together, 
but  we  are  quite  aware  that  the  keen  medal  hunter  views  the  matter 
from  a  different  standpoint,  and  is  likely  to  resent  a  system  which  to 
some  extent  checks  the  undue  multiplication  of  medals  and  prevents 
a  poor  photograph  obtaining  the  award  it  might  if  exhibited  in  a  weak 
class.  We  hope  the  society  will  stand  to  the  principle  it  has  adopted. 

In  the  open  champion  class  the  pictures  were  naturally  in  many 
cases  old  friends,  and,  although  as  a  whole,  it  was  a  worthy  collection, 
material  was  not  wanting  to  illustrate  the  evil  of  indiscriminate  medal 
giving.  “  On  a  Moorland  Road,”  by  J.  B.  Johnston,  the  picture  which 
received  the  one  award  offered,  a  gold  medal,  received  our  commenda¬ 
tion  when  exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery  last  year  on  the  same  occasion, 
and  we  had  opportunity  of  praising  “  In  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,”  by 
F.  J.  Phillips,  and  “  Evening  by  the  Ferry,”  by  A.  and  F.  Read.  Two 
scenes  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  “A  Sunny  Afternoon,”  by  F.  E. 
Roofe,  and  “A  Silent  Vigil,”  by  E.  J.  Hunt,  and  “Westminster,” 
by  B.  C.  Wickison,  were  evidence  of  the  pictorial  opportunity  which 
London  affords  to  those  who  are  skilful  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
effects  of  light  and  shade. 

The  open  general  class  contained  about  175  frames,  and,  as  might 
be  supposed,  the  quality  of  the  work  varied  considerably,  but  there 
was  quite  sufficient  good  and  interesting  photography  to  make  the 
average  a  good  one.  The  most  noticeable  among  the  portraits  was 
that  of  “  A  Lady,”  by  J.  Moffat,  and  two  figure  studies,  E.  N. 
Collins,  from  the  same  model,  were  well  treated ;  we  should  not  omit 
to  mention,  too,  the  figure  studies  by  H.  G.  Stollard,  one  of  the 
members,  which,  although  crude,  show  promise.  W.  Selfe’s  study  of 
horses,  entitled  “Rest,”  very  well  deserved  its  award,  and  J.  V. 
Grant’s  “  Sheep,”  one  of  the  few  examples  of  gum-bichromate,  had 
some  good  points.  “  The  Golden  Hour,”  by  B.  C.  Wickison,  and 
“  Evening,  Bosham,”  by  A.  and  F.  Read,  which  secured  the  gold 
and  silver  medal  respectively,  were  both  at  the  New  Gallery.  A 
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landscape  by  J.  B.  Johnston,  entitled,  according  to  the  catalogue 
‘‘On  a  Moorland  Road,”  was  noticeable  for  many  good  qualities,^ 
most  unfortunate  in  composition ;  and  “  A  Sus sex  Pa^ur  ,  by 
M  A  Newland,  “  The  Autumn  Forest  Gold,  by  H.  C.  Hug  , 

? A  Still  Autumn  Eve,”  by  W.  T.  Marriott,  also  deserved  a  word  of 

The  members’  classes  showed  that  the  society,  if  not 
in  pictorial  photography,  are  at  least  industrious  ^  ^ 
They  made  a  very  creditable  show  for  a  young  society,  and  have 
evidenced  such  a  Lire  to  learn  that  their outlook  a  a  ^ 
The  picture  of  their  collection  was  undoubtedly  . 

by  H.  J.  Stollard,  which  was  admirable  in  composition  ar i  m  s 
ment,  and  with  well  kept  tone  values.  The  easily  remedie defect 
arose  apparently  from  not  sufficient  care  in  preventing  the  clouds 

lanpine  the  landscape  in  parts.  rp- 

Theludges  were  Messrs.  J.  H.  Gear  and  J.  B.  B.  Wellington.  y 
do  not  appear  to  have  thought  much  of  the  lantern  slides,  or 
withheld  the  two  gold  medals  offered  in  the  open  classes,  and  the 
bronze  medal  in  the  open  class. 

The  trade  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Charles  W.  Co  ,  ’  ' 

Victoria  Stret,  E.C.  ;  S.  Stanley,  of  48,  Mortimer  Street,  W.;  R. 
and  J.  Beck,  Ltd.,  of  Cornhill ;  and  Burroughes  Wellcome  and  Ca 
Messrs.  Beck  and  Co.  received  a  silver,  and  Burroughes  Wellcome  anc 
Co.  a  bronze  medal. 

The  Awards. 

OPEN. 

Champion  Class.-Gold  medal,  “On  a  Moorland  Road,”  J.  B.  John- 

^General  Class.-Gold  medal,  “Golden  Hour,”  B.  C.  Wickison. 
Silver  medal,  “  Evening,  Bosham,”  A.  and  F.  Read.  Bronze  medal, 

“Rest,”  W.  Selfe.  , 

Lantern  Slides.— Silver  medal,  F.  W.  Gregg ;  bronze  medal,  G.  H. 

King. 

MEMBERS. 

General  Class.-Gold  medal,  “An  Old  Castle,”  H.  G.  Stollard. 
Bronze  medals,  N.  Aish,  Winchester;  J.  E.  Bowmaker,  ‘  Strand-on- 

Green”;  and  W.  Coke.  ..  l  i  “  a 

Members  who  have  never  received  an  award.— Silver  medal, 

Woodland  Path.”  A.  F.  Duke. 

Trade  Exhibits.— Silver  medal,  R.  and  J.  Beck;  bronze  medal, 
Burroughs  Wellcome  and  Co. 


Dews  and  nous. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

March  4. — Gateshead  Camera  Club. 

March  7,  14.— South  London  Photographic  Society,  Hon.  Secretary, 
W.  Calder  Marshall,  F.C.A.,  41,  Glenton  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 

March  17,  18.— Brentford  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
Hilton  Grundy,  30,  Whitestile  Road,  Brentford. 

March  18,  21. — -Croydon  Camera  Club.  Exhibition  Secretary,  W. 
Rogers,  46,  Bensham  Manor  Road,  Thornton  Heath. 

March  18,  19. — Wigan  and  District  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Secretary, 
W.  Baron,  Mab’s  Cross,  Wigan. 

March  19,  21.— Woolwich  Photographic  Society. 

March  23,  28.— Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.  Hon.  Secretary, 
E  Webb  Smith,  35,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin.  .  . 

March  24  to  April  7.— Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association. 
Exhibition  Secretaries,  Jas.  M.  Maclean,  35,  Lambhill  Street,  Plan¬ 
tation,  Glasgow ;  and  William  A.  Frame,  28,  Bank  Street,  Hillhead, 

Glasgow.  c  . 

March  24,  27.— Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society. 

Exhibition  Secretaries,  18,  Market  Place,  Leicester. 

March  24,  25. — G.E.R.  Mechanics’  Institution  (Photographic  Sec¬ 
tion).  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  Woolford,  16,  Grove  Green  Road,  Leyton- 

stone.  .  ,  .  . 

July  22,  23.— Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  Society  (Art  Section). 

A.  Coleman,  37,  Plasturton  Gardens,  Cardiff. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Fallowfield,  of  146,  Charing  Cross  Road  London, 
W.,  is  holding  a  special  clearance  sale  of  surplus  mounts,  plates,  an 
papers,  apparatus,  albums,  lenses,  cameras,  and  photographic  sundries. 
Lists  of  the  goods  offered  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  Fallowfie  . 
The  sale  is  to  last  for  three  weeks. 


The  Leicester  Exhibition. -We  are  asked  to  hat-  that  the  last |y 
for  receiving  entries  for  this  exhibition  is  Wednesday.  March  11th. 

At  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  ordinary  m-tmg.  “j 
March  10th,  at  66,  Russell  Square,  at  8  pm.,  Mi.  H. 
read  a  paper  on  “  Control  of  gradation  m  the  negative. 

WB  arfglad  to  leam  that  Mr.  J.  J.  Elliott.  . . - 

months  been  unwell,  is  now  on  the  road  to  lecoccn.  <  met, 
wish  Mr.  Elliott  a  speedy  restoration  to  health.  ■  ■ 

The  Professional  Photographers’  Association.  There  will  be  a  ifei 
ing  of  the  General  Committee  at  51,  Baker  Street.  W..  on  Hoi  j 
March  9th,  at  six  o’clock.  Business:  Reference  from  members  it 
in(7  the  New  Copyright  Society,  and  general  business. 

J  L  the  Slock  Exchange  Art  Society,  on  Tuesday.  March  3rd  t, 
Air  E  4  Smith,  in  the  chair,  some  two  hundied  mem  ieis  and  fi  1» 
were  present  to  hear  Mr.  T.  lv.  Grant  lecture  on  colour  pliotogn  r. 
The  lecture  was  a  great  success,  and  was  much  appreciate  •  J 
Tee  annual  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Survey  and  K. -ord  of  S,  » 
will  take  place  under  the  presidency  of  \  iscount  Middleton 
Lieutenant  of  Surrey,  supported  by  his  worship  the -Mayor  of  Cr  • 
(Sir  F.  T.  Edridge),  on  Friday  afternoon,  March  20th,  at  2.45,  ak» 

Town  Hall,  Croydon.  Q  L 

Aniline  Colours  for  Photography.-Messrs.  Mw™>n  and  SwaW, 
Mosley  Street.  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  draw  our  attention  to  a  ! 
Aniline  colours  used  in  photography.  T  hese  are  ru‘  ^  §J 
quantities  in  corked  phials,  and  the  list  includes  no  less  than  fitty-H 
separate  dyes.  Those  interested  should  send  to  Messrs. 

Swan  for  a  copy.  ,  •>! 

On  Thursday,  February  26.  the  Hull  Society  held  then  eikl  « 
of  members  shies,  in  the  Royal  Institution.  A  very  fine  set.* 

bed"  "vilntiv  “defied  with":  entertainment^  JI  , 
froTthe’enThusiasm  so  frequently  displayed.  The  object  of U*  I 
was  to  show  the  public  what  is  being  done  m  the 
and  educate  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  dehghtful 

lion  in  photography.  otessional  Photographers'  Assoc  ■ 

The  hon.  secretary  of  the  Iiolessionai  a  mu,  g  i 

asks  us  to  remind  members  that  the  annual  dinner  takes  pla  ft 
Friday  the  13th  insti.  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant  and  to  md 
country  members  especially  that  a  reception  room  will be  pen^ 
afternoon  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  meeting  old  acquaintanceua 
making  new  ones.  The  arrangements  for  the  dinner  are  now  comU 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  brilliant  success  o  as  y  J>f 

repeated.  .  , 

South  London  Photographic  Exhibition.  Old  age  is  not  .,  !> 
feeble  The  South  London  Photographic  Society  w  both  0  n 
rigorous,  and  their  coming  exhibition,  to  be  held  m  the  Camb  - 
Public  Baths,  from  March  7th  to  14th  inclusive,  will  not  onl?  ^ 
the  strength  of  their  influence  in  the  photographic  wor  ,  , 

provide  the  general  public  with  a  series  of  attractions  such^  j 
will  fully  appreciate  and  would  not  care  to  miss.  I 
be  opened  by  the  Mayor  of  Camberwell  at  5  o  clock  on  Sa 

March  7th.  m 

By  the  “Anglo-American  Gazette”  of  February  28th  we  pe 
that  a  fete  was  recently  held  at  Nice  in  a.d  of  *  M  ^ 
Memorial  Hospital.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  very  fashionab  f 
and  a  great  success.  Snap-shots  of  the  fete  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  photographer,  by  Royal  warrant  to  the  late  Quee  ^ 
proofs  of  these  may  be  seen  and  orders  given  at  the  oftce i 
“  Anglo-American  Gazette,”  36,  Avenue  de  la  Gare,  Nice.  Ihe  pr, 
will  be  handed  over  by  Mr.  Henderson  to  the  Hospital  Fund.  | 
Messrs.  Charles  Zimmerman  and  Co.r  of  9  and  10,  eU 
Hill,  London,  E.C.,  send  us  a  copy  of  a  catalogue  of  p  0 
apparatus  which  should  particularly  appeal  to  our  professional  re  < 
Some  twelve  pages  are  devoted  to  lenses  and  shutters.  T- 
thirty  odd  pages  deal  with  landscape  and  studio  cameras,  w  i* 
illustrated  and  described  in  considerable  variety.  At  this  seaso 
year,  when  the  professional  photographer  is  probably  engaged 
ing  how  best  to  furnish  his  studio  for  the  work  of  the  year,  a  , 
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tot  do  better  than  send  for  a  copy  of  this  catalogue  and  study  the 
arious  types  of  cameras  and  accessories  which  are  shown  therein. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Physical  Society,  Dr.  R.  T. 
Ilazebrook,  F.R.S.,  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr. 
I.  M.  Elder  has  found  it  necessary  to  resign  the  office  of  secretary, 
nd  Mr.  W.  R.  Cooper  has  been  appointed  his  successor.  In  the  course 
f  an  address  delivered  upon  taking  the  presidential  chair,  Dr.  Glaze- 
rook  said  that  the  society  should  have  a  wider  range  of  activity,  and 
schnical  papers  should  not  necessarily  be  excluded.  Interest  might 
Iso  be  aroused  by  arranging  at  times  for  set  discussions.  Attempts 
/ould  be  made  to  give  advice  and  guidance  to  physicists  in  isolated 
ositions  about  the  country  having  time  to  carry  out  research.  The 
Idress  also  dealt  with  the  history  of  theoretical  optics  during  the  last 
xty  years,  and  the  part  taken  by  the  late  Sir  George  G.  Stokes  in  its 
jvelopment. 

Royal  Institution. — A  general  monthly  meeting  of  the  members 
:  the  Royal  Institution  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon  (the  2nd  inst.), 
ir  James  Crichton  Browne,  treasurer  and  vice-president  in  the  chair, 
he  following  were  elected  members: — Rev.  Charles  H.  Bowden, 
r.  W.  Chattaway,  Mr.  C.  Clark,  Mr.  H.  R.  Goring,  Mr.  J.  B. 
ilditch,  Mr.  C.  E.  Kayler,  Mrs.  Kayler,  Mr.  J.  R.  MacDonald, 
H.  F.  Morley,  Miss  H.  Nunes,  Lady  Russell  Reynolds,  Mr.  J. 


heinberg,  Mr.  T.  K.  Rose,  Mr.  H.  H.  Shephard,  Mr.  J.  K.  Spence, 
F.  T.  Trouton,  Mrs.  Vlasto,  Mr.  J.  A.  Voelcker,  Mr.  W. 


eddell,  Mr.  J.  W.  Western,  and  Miss  E.  Willmott.  The  special 
anks  of  the  members  were  returned  to  the  Worshipful  Company 
Clothworkers  for  a  donation  of  £100  to  the  fund  for  the  promotion 
experimental  research  at  low  temperatures. 

The  Thornton  Pickard  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Altrincham,  Cheshire, 
'6  issuing  a  complete  catalogue,  which  contains  full  particulars  of  all 
6  apparatus  manufactured  by  the  company.  A  large  edition  of  the 
talogue  is  printed,  and  copies  are  sent  free  on  application, 
le  catalogue  extends  to  over  seventy  pages,  and  has  several  fud¬ 
ge  illustrations  from  negatives  taken,  with  the  company’s  cameras  and 
itters.  We  notice  that  for  the  forthcoming  season  two  new  types 
1  stajid  cameras  will  be  introduced  by  the  Thornton  Pickard  Co.  These 
a  the  “ Royal  Ruby  ”  and  the  “  Royal  Ruby  Triple  Extension.”  We 
ipe  at  an  early  date  to  have  an  opportunity  of  fully  describing  and 
istrating  these  instruments.  Meanwhile,  the  distinctive  features 
imed  for  them  may  be  thus  briefly  indicated  (1)  The  rising  front 
) actuated  by  rack  and  pinion.  (2)  A  cross  front  movement  is  added, 
<o  actuated  by  rack  and  pinion.  (3)  The  back  of  the  camera,  instead 
<  sliding  forwards  in  brass  grooves  for  short  focus  work,  is  moved 
i  Awards  and  forwards  by  rack  and  pinion,  and  is  provided  with  a 
)  v  form  of  clamping  nut,  (4)  The  side-swing  motion  of  the  camera 
1  :k  has  also  been  improved.  A  glance  through  the  catalogue  shows 
i  that  all  the  standard  productions  of  the  Thornton  Pickard  Company 
lj^e  the  fullest  reference.  It  appeals,  perhaps,  in  a  marked  degree 
i  the  amateur  photographer,  whom  we  strongly  advise  to  secure  a 

c!*y- 

(  HE  Electric  Light  in  Examination  of  Gems. — According  to  the 
lectrical  World  and  Engineer,”  M.  Chaumet,  in  Paris,  has  recently 
He  some  experiments  with  a  view  to  the  use  of  such  rays  in  the 
c  emulation  of  the  value  of  gems.  Becquerel  aine  noted  years  ago 
t  fluorescence  of  diamonds  under  the  influence  of  various  coloured 
r  s.  Chaumet  has  ascertained  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  between 
t  >  fluorescent  property  and  the  brilliancy  of  diamonds  under  artificial 
it,  particularly  candle-light,  which  brings  out  most  clearly  the 
q  lity  first-class  stones.  Diamonds  that  sparkle  most  vividly  are 
1  always  those  cut  in  the  most  regular  shape,  but  those  showing 
1  greatest  amount  of  fluorescence  when  examined  with  violet  light. 
Vi'  ’’ 


ile  diamonds  that  are  non-fluorescent  when  exposed  to  this  light 
s  ply  take  a  violet  colouration,  the  most  sparkling  stones  show  a 


ible  fluorescence  of  a  very  luminous  and  clear  blue.  Diamonds, 
w  ^ever  their  quality,  always  offer  the  same  transparency  to  Rontgen 
>,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  differentiate  them  by  means  of  radio- 
>hy.  In.  a  jewel-case  in  which  are  grouped  diamonds  of  all  quali- 
the  gems,  when  illuminated  by  violet  light,  assume  different  tints, 
e  showing  a  vivid  blue  brilliance,  while  others  are  of  a  sombi'e 
As  soon  as  the  electric  lamp  is  put  out,  all  degrees  of  phos- 


P  escence  are  noticeable,  the  jewel-case  appearing  to  be  studded  with 
pi  ?t  or  blue  glow-worms — some  very  bright,  others  almost  extinct ; 
the  most  sparkling  stone  will  be  found  to  be  the  best. 
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Leicester  Literary  . 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

Watford  Photographic  Union... 

Croydon  Scientific  Society  . 

Croydon  Nat.  His.  &  Scien.  Soc. 
Ashton-under-Lyne  Thoto.  Soc. 

Oxford  Camera  Club  . 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Photo . 

Leeds  Photographic  Society  .. 

Isle  of  Thanet  Photo.  Society 

Royal  Institution  of  Gt.  Britain 
Hackney  Photographic  Society 
Leeds  Photographic  Society  ... 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 
Photographic  Club . 


North  Middlesex  Photo.  Society 

The  Goldsmiths’  Inst.  Ph.  Soc. 
Leeds  Camera  Club  . 


Borough  Polytechnic . 

Southsea  Photographic  Society 


Everton  Camera  Club  . 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo . 

Woolwich  Photo.  Society  . 

Glasgow  N.-W.  Camera  Club  ... 
London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 
Hull  Photographic  Society  .... 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Photo.  Soc. 
Watford  Camera  Club  . 


j  Election  of  Officers.  Carbon  Printing . 
f  Mr.  G.  Bankart. 

Composition — Elementary  Rules. 

I  Defective  Negatives.  Illustrated.  Mr. 
1.  W.  Coles. 

Trial  Night,  Members’  Slides. 
Photographic. 

Chess  Match  (friendly),  Hyde,  home. 
f  A  Harvest  Scene  (judging).  The  Gum 
I  Bichromate  and  Ozotype  Processes . 
V.  Miss  Hopkins. 

I  The  Possibilities  of  a  Modern  Camera. 
I  By  Mr.  F.  C.  Wardall. 

/  The  West  Indian  Eruptions.  Dr. 
1  Tempest  Anderson,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S. 
i  Conversational  Evening.  Self  Toning 
,  and  other  Papers.  Opened  by  Mr.  E. 

(  Baily. 

j  Recent  Advances  in  Photographic- 
(  Science.  By  Sir  William  Abney. 

Pictures  from,  Eirdland.  Mr.  O.  G.  Pike. 
/  The  West  Indian  Eruptions.  Dr. 

(  Tempest  Anderson,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S. 
Geological  Committee. 

Flash-Light  Experiments.  By  Members. 
/  Round  About  Chamonix.  Mr.  J. 
(  Gunston. 

Social  Evening. 

Choice  of  Apparatus.  Mr.  J.  T.Garbutt. 
/  Pictorial  Composition.  Mr.  Arthur  R. 

(  Read,  jun. 

/Practical  demonstration  of  Photomi- 
I  orography.  Mr.  J.  A.  Foster,  F.I.C. 

I  Morocco  and  Malta.  Lantern  leeture- 
(  by  Mr.  N.  Stephen. 

I  Lantern  Lecture.  Warwick  and  its 
t  Neighbourhood.  Mr  W.  A.  Taylor. 

Ozotype.  Mr.  Thos.  Manly. 

/  Marvels  of  Photography,  illustrated  by- 
(  Lantern  Slides. 

To  be  announced.  Mr.  R.  P.  Drage. 
f  Qtcaint  Illustrations  and  Queer  Ideas 
1  from  Old  Books.  Percy  Lund,  Esq. 
/Demonstration  on  “Bromide  Enlarg- 
\  ing.”  Mr.  Samuel  Woolley. 
j  An  Evening  with  Rotograph  and  Roto- 
\  kon  Papers.  Mr.  W.  A.  Sims. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Technical  Meeting,  February  24,  1903. — Major-General  J.  Water- 
house,  I.S.C.,  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Albert  Norman  delivered  a  most  interesting  lecture  on 
“  Photomicrography  in  Black  and  White  and  in  Colour,”  based  upon 
his  own  practical  experience  of  this  fascinating  branch  of  work,  com* 
bined  with  upwards  of  twenty  years  connection  with  photography. 
After  touching  upon  the  importance  of  photomicrography  to  scientific 
men,  Dr.  Norman  said  that  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  proficiency 
in  photomicrography  was  a  sound  knowledge  of  ordinary  photographic 
methods.  He  then  discussed  the  special  difficulties  encountered  in. 
the  work  before  us.  With  vibration  he  had  been  very  little  troubled, 
notwithstanding  that  his  investigations  were  conducted  for  three- 
years  on  an  upper  floor  of  a  London  building  on  a  busy  route.  The 
vibration  was  plainly  visible,  but  several  layers  of  felt  under  each 
leg  of  the  worktable  prevented  it  from  affecting  the  sharpness  of  the 
image.  The  shifting  of  the  focus  and  the  blurring  of  the  image 
is  a  trouble  that  has  not  visited  Dr.  Norman,  who  considers  it  to 
be  due  to  faulty  connection  between  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  and  the  long  focussing  rod,  and  also  to  a  too'  quick  action  of 
these  connections.  The  lecturer’s  own  device  makes  focussing  a 
pleasure,  gives  a  slow  and  even  motion,  and  a  focus  that  he  has 
never  known  to  alter  except  through  carelessness.  The  working 
parts  of  the  fine  adjustment  should  also  be  kept  quite  clean  and  in 
good  running  condition,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  have  the  turn¬ 
table  firmly  screwed  down.  Expansion  of  parts  of  the  instrument 
by  heat  from  the  radiant  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  blurring.  Dr. 
Norman  prefers  a  blow  through  jet  and  a  Zirconium  lime  for  his 
illumination.  It  is  not  too  powerful  and  the  object  stands  up  in 
the  field  almost  in  relief.  The  contrast  between  object  and  ground 
that  this  produces  is  further  increased  by  the  use  of  an  orange  or 
yellow  screen.  The  lecturer  uses  a  signal  green  screen  for  viewing 
the  microscopic  image  and  for  focussing  in  conjunction  with  an  orange 
screen.  Such  a  colour  gives  a  soft  light  comfortable  to  the  eye 
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and  sharp  focussing  is  facilitated.  A  good  oil  lamp  with  an  inch 
wick,  end  on,  is  very  useful  up  to  1,000  diameter.  rIhe  chief 
difficulty  Dr.  Norman  encountered  was  that  of  focussing  accurately 
the  fine"  images  he  had  to  photograph.  For  low  powers  a  compound 
focusser  answers  well,  but  Dr.  Bousfield’s  8-in.  spectacle  lens  was 
found  best  for  high  powers.  Backed  orthochromatic  plates  are  the 
thing  for  photomicrography  with  an  image  screen  to  produce  contrast 
in  the  subject.  Reflection  from  bright  parts  of  the  microscope  are 
to  be  avoided.  A  tube  of  black  velvet  is  the  best  preventive  in 
the  microscope  and  diaphragms  in  the  camera.  Dr.  Norman  has  done 
much  work  by  the  superposition  colour  transparency  method.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  he  showed  a  fine  collection  of  photographs 
made  in  this  way,  and  the  natural  colouring  was  strikingly  good. 
Negatives  of  high  power  objects  are  often  thin;  they  may  be  in¬ 
tensified  with  mercury  and  silver  cyanide  or  the  mercuric  iodide 
solutions. 

The  photomicrographs  that  ^yere  shown  are  a  great  credit  to  t  ien 
producer,  Dr.  Norman,  whether  in  black  and  white  or  in  colour,  and 
his  paper  contains  many  valuable  hints  to  the  photographer  taking 
up  this  fascinating  branch  of  work. 

The  Use  of  Exposure  Meters. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  reply  by  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins  to  Prof. 
Kennedy’s  paper  on  the  above  subject  read  in  January  last.  1  ioi. 
Kennedy  used  the  actinometer  for  measuring  the  light  reflected  from 
an  object  as  a  guide  to  exposure.  Mr.  Watkins  points  out  that 
several  exposure  instruments,  such  as  Ballard  s,  Decondun’s,  and 
Tylar-Pickard’s  have  attempted  this,  and  many  writers  have  also 
advocated  the  principle.  All  advocates  of  this  system,  however, 
assume  that  this  course  is  correct  without  giving  any  reason  or 
proving  its  correctness.  The  author  attacked  the  principle  in 
1894  and  now  again  submits  reasons  and  proofs  hi  favour  of  testing 
The  light  falling  on  the  object  as  opposed  to  that  reflected  thereby. 
Mr.  Watkins  suggests  a  test  applied  to  a  flat  white  plaster  cast  and 
a  similar  cast  painted  a  dark  colour.  The  actinometer  is  assumed 
to  accurately  measure  the  light  reflected  from  the  white  cast  and 
that  one  minute  is  taken  to  darken  the  paper  to  a  standard  tint, 
while  ten  minutes  are  required  by  the  dark  plaster  cast  to  produce  the 
same  results.  The  light  reflected  from  the  white  cast,  in  othei 
words,  performs  the  same  amount  of  chemical  work  in  one  minute 
as  that  from  the  dark  subject  in  ten  minutes,  and  it  follows  that 
the  two  negatives  will  be  exactly  equal  in  density  when  equally 
developed,  although  the  subjects  are  light  and  dark  respectively. 
If  then  the  method  of  measuring  reflected  light  does  not  make  a 
correct  allowance  between  dark  and  light  subjects  any  advantage  it 
may  claim  falls  to  the  ground.  There  is  a  further  element  of 
unsoundness  in  the  theory;  a  subject  is  usually  a  collection  of  tones, 
varying  from  deep  shadow  to  high  light,  and  the  only  object  of 
“  correct  exposure  ”  is  to  bring  the  highest  and  lowest  of  these  tones 
within  the  range  of  the  plate.  The  area  of  the  intermediate  tones 
does  not  influence  the  correct  exposure.  Yet  a  test  of  the  reflected 
light  from  the  whole  will  somewhat  test  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  lighter  to  the  darker  tones.  For  example,  if  a  house  in  a 
snow  drift  is  photographed,  detail  in  both  being  required,  the  ex¬ 
posure  is  the  same  if  the  iiouse  occupies  three-quarters  of  the  area 
of  the  plate  and  snow  one-quarter  as  it  would  be  if  their  proportions 
were  reversed.  A  reflected  light  test  would  give  two  different 
■exposures  to  these  two  conditions,  while  an  incident  light  test 
would  give  correctly  the  same  exposure  in  each  case.  The  reflected 
light  theory  is  therefore  unsound  in  the  author’s  opinion. 

°Votes  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Norman  and  Mr.  Watkins  closed  the 
business. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  lecture  on  Monday,  last  week,  was  devoted  to  “  Some  Curiosities 
of  the  X-rays,”  by  T.  C.  Hepworth.  Popular  interest  in  the  Rontgen 
rays  has,  to  a  great  extent,  died  down,  for  it  is  now  seven  years  since 
first  the  wondrous  news  was  flashed  from  Wurzburg  that  a  professoi 
there  had  suceeded  in  photographing  the  bones  and  internal  economy  of 
a  living  human  being.  “The  New  Photography,”  and  “The  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  Photography  ”  were  the  terms  applied  to  this  fresh  develop¬ 
ment  of  scientific  research,  before  it  became  known  that  the  phenomena 
exhibited  were  electrical,  and  that  photography  acted  merely  the  part 


of  a  conscientious  recorder  of  what  happened,  fl  he  lecturer  gave  aj 
word  of  congratulation  to  the  Camera  Club,  in  that  it  was  the  firstj 
body  to  give  demonstrations  of  the  new  discovery  in  tins  country 
And  he  acknowledged  that  the  matter  had  already  been  so  thoroughly 
considered  in  that  room,  from  an  experimental  point  of  view,  that 
there  was  no  need  for  him  to  show  them  any  apparatus.  His  aim  wa 
rather  to  show  them  some  of  the  curiosities  of  the  rays  which  had  not 

perhaps  been  dealt  with  by  others. 

The  labours  of  Professor  Crookes  had  insensibly  led  up  to  tl, 
discovery  of  the  X-rays;  indeed,  it  was  only  an  accident  that  h 
name  was  not  linked  with  them  instead  of  that  of  Rontgen.  He  ha< , 
gone  so  far  as  to  detect  upon  photographic  plates,  which  had  been  nea 
his  tubes  while  in  action,  certain  strange  markings,  which  he  attn 
buted  to  careless  manufacture,  and  when  lie  sent  those  plates  W  , 
to  the  dealer  with  an  indignant  protest,  he  had  no  idea  that  thos.| 
blemishes  were  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  existence  of  the*, 
invisible  radiations.  The  lecturer  had  ventured  upon  fresh  groun< 
in  photographing  a  number  of  different  patterns  of  Crookes  tube  b; 
their  own  light,  some  of  the  pictures  thus  obtained  giving  very  cunou 
and  interesting  results.  Of  these,  the  tubes  containing  rub.es  an- 
strontium  gave  perhaps  the  finest  effect,  the  first-named  requiring  , 
very  long  exposure  to  obtain  any  record  from  the  red  light  whic 
illuminated  it.  The  tube  containing  the  adjustable  Maltese  cross  o 
aluminium  was  also  most  effective  as  a  photograph  This  tube  wa 
designed  in  order  to  show  that  the  radiations  within  the  tube  travelle 
in  straight  lines,  and  were  capable  of  casting  a  strong  shadow. 

Among  the  other  curiosities  shown  were  various  minerals,  usual  ,| 
transnarent  to  light,  such  as  quartz,  Iceland  spar,  barytes,  topazl 
ITS  wereUe  opaque  to  the  rays;  whilst  such  dense  hod.c: 
as  anthracite,  and  cannel  coal,  graphite,  and  lignite  were,  strange  t 
say  quite  transparent  to  them.  But  these  latter  are  all  carbonaceou 
compounds,  and  did  but  follow  the  example  of  another  form  of  carbor 
he  translucent  and  brilliant  diamond,  which  is  also  transparent  to  th, 
C-ravs  Examples  of  diamonds,  including  the  famous  Agra  gea| 
vhich  'is  valued  at  no  less  than  14,000  guineas,  were  shown  in  tb 
orm  of  radiographs  projected  upon  the  lantern  screen.  yj 

Photographs  and  corresponding  radiographs  of  the  human  hand 
md  of  the  hand  of  the  baboon,  the  chimpanzee,  and  the  gorilla  gai 
he  lecturer  an  opportunity  of  a  sarcastic  reference  to  palmistry 
Ee  was  able  to  show  that  the  markings  upon  the  human  hand  we. 
;aint  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with  similar  markings  on  t 
nands  of  the  apes,  and  he  suggested  that  if  the  fut«re 
in  the  one  case,  it  ought  to  be  still  more  easy  to  foretell  it  n  t 
other  The  surgical  value  of  the  X-rays  in  their  application  to  tl 
detection  of  injuries  to  the  bones,  and  the  presence  of  foreign  bodr 
in  the  flesh  was  briefly  alluded  to,  and  many  interesting  exampl 
were  shown.  An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  lecture  in  whi( 
Mr.  Porter,  of  Eton  College,  who  has  done  much  original  work 
X-ray  research,  took  a  prominent  part. 

~  On  the  following  Thursday  Mr.  Carmichael  Thomas,  Art  Edit  | 
of  the  “Graphic,”  gave  a  most  entertaining  lecture,  which  dealt  w. 
the  vicissitudes  It  editorial  life.  With  a  drscourse  ou  the  same  top 
he  amused  the  members  of  the  club  some  months  ago  and  a  please 
remembrance  of  that  evening  ensured  the  lecturer  a  hearty  welcor 
Mr  Luke  Fildes,  who,  like  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  director  of  the  Grapfli 
occupied  the  chair,  and  many  notable  men  were  present  in  the 
including  that  veteran  of  the  stage,  Mr.  Herman  Vezin.  Mr  Thorn 
has  the  knack  of  expressing  his  ideas  with  a  quiet  fund  of  humo 
which  is  pleasant  to  listen  to,  and  many  a  burst  of  uncontrolla 
laughter  punctuated  his  reading.  It  was  most  amusing  when  one  loot 
at  his  jovial,  smiling  face,  to  hear  him  picture  an  editor  as  a  w 
begone  being,  weighed  down  with  the  cares  of  his  office.  A 
tainly  he  showed  that  one  in  his  position  has  much  to  try  the  temj 
in  the  way  of  inane  and  fault  finding  correspondents.  The  unaskedfl 
hints  concerning,  and  contributions  towards,  the.  Christmas  numb* 
are  alone  sufficient  to  turn  the  average  man’s  hair  grey.  And  w 
one  of  these  suggestions  is  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant  should 
guaranteed  a  yearly  income  for  life  of  one  hundred  pounds,  be 
he  is  required  to  reveal  hie  plan,  the  trials  of  the  editor  become  alm< 

equal  to  those  of  the  long  suffering  Job. 

As  Mr.  Thomas  had  compiled  his  lecture  expressely  for  the  Cam< 
Club  he  had  a  good  deal  to  say  as  to  the  value  of  photographs,  ti< 
editorial  noint  of  view.  “The  modern  illustrated  journal, 
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|  “could  not  exist  without  them.”  And  he  showed  a  number 
xamples  which  proved  that  when  a  camera  happened  to  be  on  the 
t  where  an  important  event  had  occurred,  a  picture  was  some- 
es  secured  which  was  startling  in  its  reality.  The  artist  could 
confer  upon  his  work  all  the  properties  of  an  instantaneous  photo- 
ph.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  able  to  invest  his  picture  with  a 
uliar  quality  which  the  photograph  could  seldom  attain.  Yeiy 
;n  it  happened  that  scenes  on  the  battle  field  were  of  too  gruesome 
haracter  to  be  reproduced,  and  he  showed  an  example  of  a  sup- 
ssed  sketch,  in  which  a  mounted  soldier  was  shown  with  his  head 
en  clean  off  by  a  cannon  shot.  The  artist  who  drew  the  picture 
nessed  this  incident,  and  said  that  the  horse  went  galloping  on 
many  yards  before  the  headless  corpse  fell  to  the  ground, 
is  terrible  realisation  of  the  story  of  “  the  headless  horse- 
a  ”  was  one  which  the  novelist  would  hardly  have  anti- 
ated.  Mr.  Thomas  is  no  admirer  of  the  impressionist 
le  of  art,  either  in  the  form  of  a  drawing  or  a  photo- 
,ph,  and  he  considers  that  it  is  too  often  a  cloak  for  bad  drawing 
1  want  of  art  training  generally.  Enlargement  upon  the  lantern 
een  of  such  a  drawing  revealed  its  shortcomings  in  a  merciless 
nner,  and  this  was  accentuated  by  comparing  it  with  a  study  which 
i  been  carefully  thought  out,  and  in  which  every  figure  making  up 
s  picture  had  been  the  subject  of  a  careful  life  study.  As  an  example 
the  great  care  often  bestowed  upon  a  successful  work  of  art,  he 
itanced  the  well-known  picture,  “  The  Doctor,”  the  painter  of  which, 
Luke  Fildes,  occupied  the  chair  by  his  side. 

There  was,  by  reason  of  the  chatty  nature  of  the  lecture,  not  much 
discuss.  The  chairman  spoke  generously  of  the  great  benefit  which 
otography  had  conferred  upon  all,  in  providing  a  ready  means  for 
0  publication  and  dissemination  of  pictorial  work,  and  Mr.  Storey, 
Ashby  Sterry,  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  and  others  echoed  his 
itiments.  And  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  a  very  pleasant  evening 
ne  all  too  soon  to  a  conclusion. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

(Hull  and  District  Branch). 

i  meeting  was  held  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel — February  26th — Mr. 

1  Barry  in  the  chair. 

[he  hon.  secretary  reported  that  the  application  to  the  Electric 
l;hting  Committee  for  a  reduction  of  the  ordinary  rate  charged  for 
(  rent  had  not  been  successful. 

rnfortunately,  the  Association’s  request  had  synchronised  with 
petitions  of  several  important  consumers,  who  were  agitating  on 
i  same  lines. 

is  a  result  of  the  recent  discussion  cn  the  fading  of  some  C.C. 
itte  prints,  chemical  tests  were  now  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Viter  Everitt,  F.C.S. ,  of  Ealing,  who  had  already  reported  favour¬ 
s' y  on  the  blotting  papers  manufactured  in  Hull  and  used  by  local 
1  Tographers.  These  had  been  suspected,  but  the  certificates  proved 
t  m  to  be  very  pure,  as  also  were  several  of  the  cards  upon  which 
fM  C.C.  prints  had  been  mounted. 

licroscopic  examination  of  the  spots  showed  no  metallic  decom- 
P  ition,  but  Mr.  Everitt  had  found  dextrin  in  rather  large  quantities, 
a  the  organic  changes  possible  through  this  substance  were  now 
t  subject  of  further  investigation,  and  would  be  reported  upon. 

general  discussion  on  local  affairs  then  took  place,  in  which  the 
c ‘f  topic  was  again  “Invitation  Sittings.”  It  had  been  agreed  at 
Pvious  meetings  that  until  some  practical  scheme  should  be  ad- 
v  ced  every  member  in  the  district  should  do  his  best  to  oppose 
tl  complimentary”  system  by  discussing  the  matter  on  all  suitable 
0  isi°ns  with  “  public  men  ”  likely  to  be  approached. 

was  stated  that  the  operations  of  one  particular  outside  firm 
‘  been  brought  to  an  early  termination  by  the  friendly  efforts  of 
,<J  -  of  the  members  in  a  leading  social  club  in  the  city,  and  it  was 
'ged  that  if  each  photographer  would  approach  his  own  clients 
h  fully  on  the  subject  considerable  resistance  to  the  itinerant  firms 
®]it  be  raised. 


as 

se< 


veral  members  advocated  a  more  official  form  of  opposition,  and 
result  the  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  Delf, 
i  ed  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Cooper,  and  carried  unanimously:  — 
at  the  London. Committee  be  asked  to  express  its  opinion  on 


the  subject,  to  circularise  all  the  members  of  the.  Association  suggest¬ 
ing  the  best  means  likely  to  avert  internecine  and  indignified 
warfare  between  photographic  firms,  and  itself  inviting  suggestions 
from  the  branches  and  provincial  members.” 

A  letter  from  a  prominent  mayor  to  the  hon.  secretary  was  then 
read  to  the  meeting  with  various  printed  and  type-written  matter. 
The  gentleman  wrote  stating  that  this  was  the  third  application 
made  to  him  for  his  portrait,  and  that  he  had  also  received  a  “  reply 
paid  ”  wire,  asking  if  a  certain  day  would  suit  for  giving  a  sitting. 

In  this  gentleman’s  letter  occurred  the  words,  “  I  can  remember  the 
time  when  it  was  almost  a  favour  to  get  a  sitting  instead  of  giving 
one.” 

One  circular-letter  which  had  already  appeared  before  the  branch 
on  previous  occasions  ran  as  follows:  — 

“  Sir, — We  are  forming  a  series  of  portraits  - — ,  and  are 

anxious  to  include  one  of  yours  in  our  list,  as  without  it  our  series 
cannot  be  considered  complete.  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly 
favour  us  with  sittings  for  this  purpose  at  your  own  house,  either 
in  or  out  of  London. 

“  Pictures  so  taken  possess  many  artistic  qualities,  and  being 
associated  with  home  surroundings,  are  the  more  appreciated. 

“  The  sittings  need  not  involve  you  in  any  expense,  as  there  is 
of  course  no  obligation  whatever  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of 
copies.  We  do  not  present  any,  but  should  you  desire  to  possess 
'them  we  are  pleased  to  execute  orders  at  the  same  price  as  those 
we  charge  at  our  studios. — WTe  are,  sir,  yours  faithfully.” 

“P.S. — We  are  frequently  asked,  whilst  at  the  sitters’  houses  to- 
photograph  other  members  of  the  family.  For  such  sittings  we 
have  specific  fees,  which  are  identical  with  those  charged  at  ou? 
studio. 

“If  the  pictures  are  not  approved,  we  are  pleased  to  re-take  them 

when  again  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  at  our  studios  in  - - -.  A 

list  of  prices  will  be  sent,  if  desired.” 

A  printed  notice,  which  seems  to  be  quite  new  to  the  members,  rail' 
as  follows  :  — - 

“  Art  Photography  :  In  introducing  to  the  public  their  ‘  At  Home  ’ 

portraiture,  Messrs.  - - -  hope  to  supersede  the  photography  as 

ordinarily  associated  with  the  studio.  These  charming  pictures,  etc.,, 
etc.',  etc.” 

The  hon.  secretary  remarked  that  this  very  frank  statement  of  a 
definite  policy  might  perhaps  do  something  to  arouse  those  photo* 
graphers  who  believed  that  the  best  men  in  the  profession  were 
to  be  found  “  at  home  ”  themselves.  It  was  altogether  disappointing 
and  regrettable  to  find  such  advertisements  being  sent  about  the 
country. 

The  vast  majority  of  photographers  held  to  the  view  that  in  the 
studio  alone  the  best  work  could  be  produced,  and  the  best  men 
could  not  afford  the  waste  of  time  journeying  round  the  country.  In  . 
was  a  remarkable  thing  for  any  established  firm  to  suggest  to  a  pro¬ 
spective  client  that  its  own  studio  was  no  longer  a  fit  and  proper 
place  in  which  to  pose  for  a  sitting. 

Members  gave  amusing  descriptions  of  some  “At  Home”  por¬ 
traits  (endorsed  by  well-known  itinerant  firms),  and  from  cheir 
remarks  it  might  be  supposed  the  claims  advertised  in  the  circular 
are  not  always  easy  to  substantiate.  ‘“At  Home’  work,”  said  one 
member,  is  a  constant  struggle  with  difficulties,  a  compromise 
throughout,  in  which  lighting  troubles  through  unsuitable  construction, 
and  the  presence  of  irritating  and  superfluous  furniture  details  require 
far  more  wasteful  attention  than  can  possibly  be  the  case  in  the 
studio  of  the  photographer.” 

The  recent  Daily  Telegraph  notes  on  “the  practice  of  professional 
photographers,  quoting  for  platinotype  and  supplying  bromides,”" 
raised  an  interesting  discussion,  and  while  the  meeting  resented  the 
general  imputation  of  fraud  against  photographers,  it  was  not  unani¬ 
mous  as  to  the  premier  position  of  the  respective  processes. 

The  chairman  said  that  professionals  sometimes  thought  too  much 
of  the  chemistry  of  a  process  instead  of  its  artistic  possibilities.  For- 
himself,  he  was  inclined  to  make  no  difference  in  charge  between 
bromides  and  platinotypes,  and  unless  a  sitter  distinctly  wished  one 
or  the  other  he  would  choose  the  process  that  would  yield  the  finest 
result  from  an  artistic  standpoint.  It.  was  absurd  to  think  that  a 
pnotographer  of  repute  would  consider  a  few  pence  in  the  cost  of 
.  material. 
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Mr.  Fassey  remarked  that  twenty  years  of  experience  had  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  the  bromide  print  properly  made  was  as  permanent 
as  any  platinotype,  and  it  was  “a  sheet  anchor.”  The  lion,  secretary 
said  that  although  the  makers  of  platinotype  paper  had  never  ad¬ 
mitted  to  him  faulty  manufacture  there  were  times  when  bromide 
paper  came  in  as  a  friend  in  time  of  need.  Personally,  he  was 
attached  to  the  platinotype  process  and  could  not  forget  how  much 
the  professional  position  had  been  saved  by  it  when  the  prospeious 
days  of  the  wet  plate  regime  received  a  check  by  the  introduction 
of  the  dry  plate.  Notices  of  the  P.P.A.  dinner  in  London,  March 
13th,  were  duly  read. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 


By  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr  Howard  •  Farmer,  the  members,  on 
Wednesday,  the  25th  ult.,  paid  a  visit  to  the  London  Polytechnic 
School  of  Photography,  to  listen  to  a  practical,  and  most  lucidly  given, 
lecture  on  “  Photogravure,”  together  with  a  simplified  and  more  cle-anly 
method  of  working  devised  by  the  lecturer  himself. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  modern  printing  processes  where  an  artistic  inter¬ 
pretation  is  aimed  at,  photogravure  stands  first.  Capable  of  the  widest 
range  of  modification  and  latitude  of  treatment,  it  allows  full  scope  for 
the  individuality  of  the  operator  to  assert  itself  at  every  stage.  Lights 
■may  be  heightened,  skies  introduced,  tonal  values  changed,  and,  above 
all,  the  “  quality  ”  of  the  original  maintained.  In  many  cases,  indeed, 
the  photogravure  prints — as  could  be  seen  from  the  specimens  shown 
possessed  a  pictorial  charm  conspicuously  absent  in  the  original. 

The  process  itself  may  be  roughly  outlined  as  follows :  A  carbon 
tissue  is  exposed  to  daylight  behind  a  reversed  positive.  A  chemically 
clean  copper-plate  is  then  coated  with  a  layer  of  exceedingly  fine 
asphaltum  powder  by  means  of  a  Klic  box,  the  plate  is  heated,  and  the 
asphaltum  adheres.  The  tissue  is  then  squeegeed  down  and  developed 
on  the  plate,  which  has  now  protective  grains  of  asphaltum  on  its 
surface,  together  with  a  negative  image  composed  of  varying  tliick- 
■  nesses  of  gelatine. 

The  etching  fluid  consists  of  perchloride  of  iron.  If  of  saturated 
strength  the  gelatine  affords  a  complete  protection,  but  on  slight 
dilution  it  passes  through  the  thinnest  parts  of  the  film  and  attacks  the 
copper  (which  turns  black)  where  not  protected  by  the  asphaltum 
dust.  On  still  further  dilution,  the  thicker  portions  of  the  film  are 
penetrated  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid. 
It  is  at  this  stage  that  great  care  and  some  considerable  skill  i? 
required  to  avoid  spoiling  the  plate.  With  the  expert  operator,  as 
Mr.  Farmer  said,  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  instinct.  The  finished 
etched  plate  which  has  the  image  sunk  in,  instead  of  raised,  is  then 
proofed,  and  if  satisfactory,  steel  faced  and  sent  to  be  printed  from. 
In  the  process  which  Mr.  Howard  Farmer  has  devised,  the  dust-box, 
with  its  accompanying  uncertainties  and  eccentricities,  is  abolished,  the 
necessary  grain  being  obtained  by  exposing  the  carbon  tissue  behind  a 
grained  glass  screen,  to  an  arc  light  for  a  minute  or  two.  Insolub  e 
minute  spots  are  formed  in  the  gelatine,  and  afford  the  necessary 
“resist.”  The  etching  fluid,  moreover,  is  prepared  and  kept  at  definite 
decrees  of  specific  gravities,  and  the  whole  procedure  so  simplified,  and 
standardised,  as  to  place  it  well  within  the  capabilites  of  any 
photographer  endowed  with  ordinary  intelligence.  We  understand  a 
series  of  educational  lectures  on  the  subject,  especially  for  novices,  are 
-io  be  held  at  the  Polytechnic  in  the  autumn. 


be  taken,  but  how  he  had  done  so,  and  with  what  result  the  tab 
slides  would  show.  His  description  was  not  to  be  cotuutafl 
ornithologically  scientific  for  it  was  one  rather  of  pos  t  ion 
Class  I.  were  nests  on  the  ground  or  low  enough  to  enable  a  picture  to 
taken  with  a  camera  on  an  ordinary  tripod,  fur  more  birds  bu 
on  or  near  the  ground  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  a  large  nun, 
of  pictures  can  be  obtained  without  the  trouble  of  climbing ; 
this  class  were  shown  slides  of  the  nests  of  wlieatear,  robin,  linD 
stone-curlew,  and  plover;  with  regard  to  the  plover,  Mr.  Crow  1 
pointed  out  that  a  large  series  of  interesting  pictures  could  i"  o 
of  these  eggs  illustrating  the  sites  of  the  various  nests,  some 
ploughed  ground;  some  on  grass,  heather,  or  shingle;  some  with 
pretence  of  a  nest,  and  others  without  any  pretence  whatever. 

At  tins  juncture  Mr.  Crowley  digressed  for  a  moment  to  say  t 
he  would  far  rather  have  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  nests  of  a  r 
bird,  showing  its  varied  surroundings,  than  a  series  of  clutches  of  ed 
which  is  so  much  in  vogue  with  scientific — and  other  collectors,  1 
that  for  several  reasons,  viz.,  with  a  photo  you  can  make  reproduce, 
for  distribution  among  friends,  etc.,  with  the  eggs  you  cannot; 
photo  shows  that  you  have  been  close  enough  to  actually  handle  kj 
eggs  it  also  shows  their  surroundings,  which  the  eggs  do  not;  k 
can  note  the  locality,  etc.,  as  well  with  the  photo  as  with  the  eg 
you  can  make  lantern  slides  from  the  photo  for  public  exhibition;  tj, 
lastly,  you  allow  this  rare  bird  to  hatch  off  its  brood,  while  the  coUe<r| 
makes  this  an  impossibility. 

Class  II.  was  limited  to  birds  nesting  in  trees  where  one  had> 
climb  and  use  impromptu  legs  for  the  camera.  1  he  first  slide  was  k 
fly-catcher,  which  photo  was  taken  from  a  pair  of  steps,  the  triEl 
being  fastened  thereto  to  give  the  additional  height.  A  slide  of  a  *  l 
pigeon’s  nest  was  also  in  this  class,  and  the  ne>t  being  high  up,  p 
support  for  the  camera  consisted  of  the  coat  and  waistcoat  of  p 
photographer. 

Class  III.  brought  you  down  to  land  again  and  out  on  to  the  water,  1 
among  the  slides  shown  were  some  excellent  ones  of  the  nests  ofU 
wild-duck,  moorhen,  and  coot. 

Class  IV.  took  you  up  the  cliffs,  and  slides  were  shown  of  gam  s 
sitting,  taken  close  to  and  at  a  distance,  also  a  slide  of  the  nest  and  g 

without  the  bird.  T  ! 

Following  this  were  some  beautiful  slides  taken  by  Mr.  R.  B.  LM 
of  bird  life,  two  of  which  Mr.  Crowley  used  to  illustrate  that» 
results  taken  through  a  telephoto  lens,  fell  far  short  of  those  takeli 
close  proximity.  The  last  of  Mr.  Lodge’s  slides  was  one  of  a  bar-t  jd 
godwit,  which  clearly  showed  that  it  must  have  been  taken  after  i  u 
patience  and  trouble.  Mr.  Crowley’s  paper  was  much  appreciated  id 
some  of  his  slides  showed  him  to  be  a  not  unworthy  rival  of  the  bro  h 
Kearton.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Baldock  (who  presided  at  the  lant  ), 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Crowley  for  bis  7 
instructive  paper. 


CROYDON  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

A  most  interesting  illustrated  paper  was  read  before  a  full  attendance 
of  tire  members  of  this  society  by  Mr.  J.  -C.  Crowley ,  the  ^subject 
behm,  “  Birds’  nests  and  the  methods  of  photographing  them.  Mr 
Crowley  commenced  with  a  few  preliminary  remarks  as  to  cameras  and 
plates.  He  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  a  stand  camera  was 
necessary  for  two  reasons,  (1)  Many  photos  had  to  have  time  exposures, 
and  (2)  ‘A  focussing  screen  had  to  be  used  in  order  to  obtain  sharp 
pictures.  As  to  plates,  he  always  found  it  best  to  employ  fast  plates 
because  when  taking  a  photo  of  a  nest  in  thick  foliage,  great  .depth  of 
focus  was  necessary,  and  a  small  stop  had  to  be  used  which  would  make 
the  exposure  unduly  long  with  a  slow  plate,  and  probably  the  resultn  g 
picture  would  be  more  or  less  spoiled  by  a  moving  twig  oi  leaf. 

1  A.s  to  methods,  he  did  not  presume  to  show  how  a  picture  should 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION 
February  26th.— Mr.  Paul  Lange  repeated,  by  special  reque^  |u* 
lecture,  entitled,  “Lakelands  of  Norway.”  Prior  to  the  lectur  W 
applicants  for  membership  were  elected,  and  the  chairman,  |y 
Thurston  Holland  (vice-president),  distributed  the  medals  aware  |h 
the  recent  prize  competitions.  Mr.  Lange  then  proceeded  to  n<  M* 
his  impressions  of  a  trip  made  in  1896  in  those  regions  of  soufni 
Norway  known  as  “The  Lakelands.”  His  route  was  by  sea  from|Ull 
to  Christiansand,  and  thence  to  Christiania,  where,  among  61 


matters  of  interest,  the  veteran,  Henrik  Ibsen,  was  encountere 
vain  and  dressy  old  gentleman,  who  carried  a  mirror  in  the  cro 
his  hat  in  order  that  he  might  from  time  to  time  study  his  appeal 
Eveiy  evening  he  visited  the  Grand  Hotel,  where,  in  a  corner  spe 
reserved  for  him,  he  was  wont  to  read  the  papers  and  partake  of  sjtca 
whisky.  From  Christiania  the  tour  of  the  lakes  and  mountains 
menced,  and  of  the  charming  scenery  and  his  experiences  Mr.  . 
gave  a  characteristically  racy  and  entertaining  narrative.  The  -ie 
of  130  lantern  slides,  which  provided  pictorial  illustration,  was  < 1 0 
exceptional  excellence,  including  many  artistic  pictures,  which  ven 
Mr.  Lange  himself  never  excelled.  Several  “  effect  ”  slides  we  r 
markable  illustrations  of  how  far  a  skilful  photographic  worker  n  g° 
in  the  direction  of  suggesting  natural  colour  without  resort  to  the 
colour  method. 
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LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

members  of  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society  held  a  “  social  ”  and 
oition  of  their  work  at  the  Law  Institute,  Albion  Place,  on  Tuesday, 
•uary  24th.  the  company  numbering  nearly  one  hundred.  As  an 
itive  to  better  work,  one  of  their  number  presented  a  silver  medal 
he  best  print  exhibited,  and  the  Society  presented  a  bronze  medal 
second  prize  for  competition  among  the  members.  A  large  number 
?ry  fine  photographs  were  sent  in  and  arranged  around  the  walls, 
judges  were  Mr.  Gilbert  Foster,  R.B.A.,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
liley,  F.R.P.S. ,  and  such  was  the  merit  of  the  work  upon  which 
had  to  adjudicate  that  in  one  instance  at  least  they  experienced 
derable  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  decision.  In  the  end  the  first 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Coultas,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  W.  M. 
as,  whilst  the  exhibits  of  Mr.  R.  Mackay  and  Mr.  A.  Nicholson 
the  chief  amongst  those  honourably  mentioned.  The  exhibition 
led  a  fine  selection  of  invited  photographs  lent  by  prominent 
ers  of  the  Yorkshire  Photographic  Union.  The  show,  indeed,  was 
by  the  judges  to  be  a  very  successful  one.  An  interesting  feature 
-  evening  took  the  form  of  scientific  demonstrations  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
son,  illustrating,  for  one  thing,  ultra  violet  radiations.  In  the 
littee  Room  interesting  living  specimens  of  pond  life  were  shown, 
as  volvox  globator  and  melicerta.  The  Pepper'  process  and  its 
:ation  to  lantern  slides  was  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Philip  Elliff. 
diversion  from  the  more  serious  side  of  the  function  two  half- 
mncerts  were  given. 


SOUTHAMPTON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

i  members  of  the  above  club  mustered  in  good  force  on  the 
ist. ,  and  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Vivian  had  the 
5  re  of  witnessing  one  of  the  finest  sets  of  150  lantern  slides  they 
i ret  seen.  They  consisted  of  the  “Amateur  Photographer”  Irish 
nrize  slides,  and  embraced  a  general  tour  through  Ireland,  coni¬ 
ng  in  County  Antrim  and  proceeding  along  the  North,  West, 
r  and  East  coasts,  the  fine  scenery  of  which  was  splendidly  and 
s  sally  depicted.  The  beautiful  slides  representing  the  peasantry 
;  West  and  their  modes  of  living  and  working  were  well  worthy 
nntion.  The  scenes  in  the  County  Wicklow,  known  as  the  garden 
Hand,  were  received  with  deserved  attention,  and  the  audience 
■conducted  through  many  beautiful  valleys,  Glendalough  being 
c  ly  worthy  of  attention.  The  artist  and  tourist  could  desire 
1  g  finer  or  more  poetical  than  the  massive  wild  grandeur  shown 
t  slides  of  the  mountain  districts,  the  magnificence  of  the  old 
i'  abbeys,  lakes  and  river  scenery.  Among  these  one  is  most 
n'sed  by  the  wild  grandeur  of  County  Donegal,  the  rapturing 
it's  of  the  Vale  of  Avoca,  Killarney,  Lough  Gill,  and,  lastly, 
h  y,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin.  These  will  not  be  readily  forgotten 
t  ;e  present. 


cnmercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence 


;H)Mophot,  Limited. — This  company  has  been  registered  with  a 
it  of  £120  in  £1  shares.  The  objects  of  the  company  are  to 
u  patents,  inventions  and  rights  relating  to  the  production  of 
>ti  raphs  in  natural  colours,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
tcapkers,  film,  plate,  and  camera  makers,  opticians,  chemists, 
’hj-apher's,  printers,  stationers,  etc.  No  initial  public  issue, 
'bred  office,  Dacre  House,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

’’aIvnos’  Studios,  Limited.- — This  company  has  been  registered 
1  apital  of  £15,000,  in  £1  shares  (1,000  Six  per  Cent.  Preference), 
ejects  of  the  company  are  to  acquire  the  business  of  photographers 
lptographic-  miniature  painters  now  carried  on  at  25,  Old  Bond 
e  W.,  as  “  Bassanos,”  to  adopt  an  agreement  with  W.  F.  de  W. 
to  and  to  carry  on  the  said  business  and  any  other  which  can  be 
ie,min  connection  therewith.  No  initial  public  issue.  Registered 
)  and  26,  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 


Iubert  J.  Elliott,  of  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Son,  Limited,  has 
rned  from  a  four  months’  business  visit  to  South  Africa. 


Correspondence. 

%*  Correspondent s  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  writers  cure  given. 

%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  j  or  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHERS  ON  TOUR. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  letter  of  January  26th  was  forwarded  to  me 
here.  Together  with  Mr.  Stein  (of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin),  also  a 
professional  photographer,  I  am  on  a  rather  extended  vacation 
tour.  We  have  already  visited  a  number  of  the  prominent  Atlantic 
seaboard  cities,  are  now  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  will  soon 
turn  homeward.  We  will  be  gone  probably  something  over  three 
weeks,  and  travel  nearly  4,000  miles.  You  know  our  country  is 
one  of  magnificent  distances.  We  will  not  go  into  the  region  west 
of  St.  Louis.  Of  course,  wherever  we  go  we  hunt  up  the  local  members 
of  the  craft,  many  of  whom  are  known  to  us.  We  are  having  a 
very  pleasant  time. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Barnett  call  and  do  my  utmost  to 
impress  him  favourably  with  St.  Louis.  I  can  put  him  “  next  ” 
(as  our  saying  is)  to  most  of  the  prominent  photographers  of  the 
larger  cities  of  America. 

With  assurances  of  regards. — I  am,  very  cordially, 

J.  C.  Strauss. 

New  Orleans,  February  10,  1903. 

[Accompanying  Mr.  Strauss’s  letter  was  a  collection  of  his  latest 
photographic  work,  which  we  are  extremely  glad  to  have.  Last 
year  when  we  were  the  recipients  of  some  specimens  of  his  lytrit- 
portraiture,  we  exhibited  therm  to  many  professional  friends,  to 
whom  we  shall  also  be  pleased  to  show  the  prints  now  to  hand.  We 
wish  Mr.  H.  Walter  Barnett,  who  is  travelling  in  America  and 
Australia,  a  pleasant  tour. — Eds.  B.  J.  P.] 


“AN  ADVERTISING  NOVELTY.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  your  article,  “An  Advertising  Novelty,” 
in  January  2nd  issue,  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  learn  that  I 
shall  have  the  orginal  of  the  model  mentioned  on  exhibition  at 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition,  together  with 
the  original  of  the  admission  ticket,  of  which  you  have  doubtless 
already  seen  a  copy. — Yours  truly, 

Ernest  D.  Power. 

39,  Lowden  Road,  Herne  Hill,  London,  S.E., 

February  28,  1903. 


PROOFS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Reading  the  report  in  your  estimable  journal  of  the 
meeting  of  the  P.P.A.,  I  thought  I  would  send  you  my  price  list 
and  also  special  envelopes  for  sending  proofs  out  in,  so  that  you 
might  comment  upon  them  or  perhaps  pass  them  on  after  to  the 
Association.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  lay  down  rather  hard 
and  fast  rules,  as  you  will  see,  and  find  that  as  they  get  known  they 
answer  the  better.  I  used  to  find  it  rather  irritating  for  sitters 
to  say  that  Lafayette  always  took  several  positions  of  them;  mv 
reply  was  that  if  they  would  pay  me  Lafayette’s  prices  I  should 
be  pleased  to  do  the  same.  But  I  do  find  that  giving  more  than  one 
proof  often  causes  dissatisfaction,  as  they  will  see  something  on 
one  that  if  it  was  combined  with  the  other  would  make  a  perfect 
picture,  and  in  the  end  results  in  a  re-sitting.  If  a  rule  could 
be  agreed  to  by  the  Association  as  regards  positions  taken  and  re» 
sittings,  and  the  members  stick  strictly  to  it,  it  would  clear  the  air  very 
often.  I  hope  to  be  at  the  P.P.A.  dinner  on  the  13th  of  March, 
and  perhaps  shall  hear  further  on  these  matters.  I  do  hope  members 
will  rally  round  that  night,  and  also  that  professional  photographers 
will  see  that  by  uniting  in  joining  the  Association  it  must 
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eventually  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  profession  at  large  and 
finally  our  very  best  fhanks  are  due  to  you,  Sir,  for  your  untiring 
energy  and  support  you  have  given  us  in  your  influential  paper. 

Yours  faithfully,  F  w.  xassell. 

8,  Devonshire  Street,  Carlisle, 

February  26,  1903. 


THE  CARE  OF  AMATEURS’  APPARATUS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen We  have  now  entered  the  month  of  March,  and  many 
amateurs  will  be  unearthing  apparatus  that  was  laid  aside  som 
months  ago.  In  what  state  it  will  be  found  will,  of  course  muc  i 
depend  upon  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  stored.  U  sua ly 
at  the  end  of  the  autumn  when  outdoor  photography  offers  no  chaim 
to  the  amateur  the  apparatus  is  consigned  to  the  lumber  room  v  hrc  , 
too  often,  is  an  attic  that  is  none  too  dry,  and  as  a  consequence 
when  it  has  again  to  be  taken  into  use  it  is  not  found  to  be  m 
the  same  state  as  it  was  when  last  employed.  In  many  instance 
the  wood  has  swollen  and  the  racks  will  not  work,  s  ea  is  iaw 
become  rusty  and  will  not  drop  freely,  and  other  troubles  wi 
make  themselves  manifest.  Very  frequently,  however,  it  will  be 
found  that  no  actual  harm  has  resulted  if  the  apparatus  is  dealt  w  it  i 
in  the  right  way.  In  too  many  cases  when  the  racks  will  not  act 
through  the  swollen  state  of  the  wood,  recourse  is  had  to  glass- 
paper,  or  may  be  black  lead  is  applied,  which  to  an  extent  eases 
the  sliding  parts,  though  it  often  leads  to  the  straining  of  the  pinions. 
The  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  apparatus  when  it  is  m  tins 
condition,  is  to  put  it  into  a  dry  place  for  a  few  days  when  it  wi 
usually  be  found  to  have  righted  itself.  Here  is  a  case  in  pom  : 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  occasion  to  use  a  camera  that  I  found  had, 
inadvertently,  been  put  away  in  a  not  over-dry  garret,  consequently 
the  wood  had  become  swollen  and  the  rack  and  pinion  would  not  work. 
The  apparatus  was  put  upon  the  kitchen  dresser  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  parts  were  found  to  work  as  freely 
as  they  did  when  last  used,  and  it  was  not  a  bit  the  worse  for 
the  storage.  Dark  slides  often  give  trouble  if  they  have  been  stored 
in  a  damp  place,  and  are  frequently  spoilt  if  the  shutters  are  forced 

or  glass  paper  is  used  to  ease  them,  as  is  often  done.  All  that  is 

usually  necessary  is  to  keep  them  in  a  dry  place  for  a  few  days  w  ien 

the  wood  will  shrink  to  its  normal  state  and  the  slides  will  be  as 

good  as  ever.  But  if  the  rabbets  were  glass  papered  to  reduce  them 
they  would,  when  the  wood  became  dry,  work  too  easily  and  perhaps 
admit,  light.  The  metal  sheaths  of  magazine  cameras,  unless  they 
are  stored  in  dry  places,  often  become  rusty  and  then  do  not  work 
freely,  and  what  is  worse  the  rust  often  gets  detached  and  particles 
get  on  the  films,  and  thus  become  a  fruitful  source  of  spots  on  the 
negatives,  for  which  the  makers  of  the  plates  are  not  infrequently 
blamed.  The  best  way  of  dealing  with  sheaths  under  these  conditions 
is  to  rub  off  the  rust  with  fine  emery  cloth  and  then  give  them  a 
coat  of  dead  black  varnish.  The  above  is  written  to  show  that  ap¬ 
paratus  that  has  suffered  from  damp  storage  may,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  be  restored  to  its  normal  state  by  merely  keeping  it  in  a 
dry,  though  not  warm,  place  for  a  few  days,  during  which  it  will 
right  itself  without  further  treatment. 

Trusting  this  will  be  of  service  to  my  brother  amateurs.  I  am, 
yours,  etc., 

Snap-Shot. 


had  gained  a  footing  in  the  house,  he  photographed  the  genii 
wife  and  daughters,  his  servants,  horses,  picture*  and  U 
else  he  could  lav  his  hands  on,  and  th.-w  photographs  • 
at  the  firm’s  full  price.  It  was  stated  that  the  g<  ntleman  wouldb 
a  few  copies,  so  as  to  secure  the  copyright  to  th< 
firm  There  is  no  question  that  this  system  of  business  does  u 
injury  to  the  local  photographers.  But  where  is  the  reined, 
the  Edinburgh  meeting  the  feeling  was  expressed  that 
should  do  its  utmost  to  put  a  stop  to  its  practice.  But  u) 
it  do’  There  is  no  law  that  will  prevent  this,  what  may  be 
pernicious,  system  of  trading,  and  it  will  be  followed,  I  f 
long  as  the  public  are  promised  something  for  nothing  1 
free  of  charge.  The  remedy  rests  with  those  from  ww 
sittings  are  solicited.  Can  they  be  induced  to  refuse  them? 
it  would  be  of  little  use  to  appeal  to  those  firms  to  cease  this 
of  trading,  as  they  care  nothing  for  those  local  piotographers 
business  they  injure.  Still,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
has  been  brought  prominently  before  the  P.P.A.  as  it  is  of  infi 
all  professional  photographers.  I  am,  yours  eic. , 

Ex-Professk 

March  1,  1903. 


March  2,  1903. 
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COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  PAPER,  ETC. 
To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen,— There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  predion 
of  photographs  in  colour  on  paper  by  the  absorption  pror,  as 
suggested  by  Messrs.  Sanger  Shepherd  and  described  by  Mr.  Pu Vhrey 
in  your  last  issue,  which  strikes  me  as  being  a  most 


‘enous  itacle 


i  be 


the 

the 

dry 


to  its  general  adoption,  and  I  fail  to  see  how  the  trouble 
avoided  by  this  process. 

Mr.  Pumphrev  states,  “  Leave  the  plain  paper  in  cold  water 
gelatine  has  swelled  and  is  soft ;  remove  the  surplus  water, 
gelatine  must  not  be  so  wet  as  to  blur  the  image,  or  yet 
so  as  not  to  draw  the  colour,  when  one  colour  has  been  tran  Ted. 
then  a  second  and  a  third  colour.”  How  can  one  possibly  conli4jj||. 
one,  let  alone  three  colours  to  its  particular  portion  of  gelatin,  or  if 
the  gelatine  immediately  below  the  coloured  relief  image  is  that 
absorptive  condition  to  abstract  the  dye  solution,  what  is  to  pre’fcHiN 
aye  spreading  to  the  contiguous  gelatine,  which  is  precisely  i  the- 
same  condition  of  humidity?  Of  course,  some  one  may  say lis  is 
purely  a  theoretical  objection,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  MEr 
a  sharp  line  diagram  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  on  bich  ated 
gelatine  to  gelatinised  paper  and  argue,  therefore,  that  wha  am 
with  a  line  will  occur  with  half  tones.  ; 

In  your  issue  for  January  2  Mr.  J.  H.  Baldock  inquired  as  t  m 
edition  of  Benedikt’s  “Chemistry  of  the  Coal  Tar  Colours  ’ ;  wo  f 
Chemie  des  Steinkohlentheers,”  by  Professor  Schultz,  VoL  Upjr 
which  treats  of  “  Die  Farbstoffe,”  or  the  same  author’s  “  Tab  u* 
Uebersicht  der  nh  Handel  befindlichen  Kiinstlichen  orp 
Farbstoffe,”  1902,  be  of  use  to  him?  Probably  the  latter,  oi  pM 
both,  could  be  seen  at  the  Patent  Office  Library,  as  they  0 
previou-s  edition  of  the  latter  work.  .  Lbl 

In  your  last  issue  Mr.  Corke  complains  of  being  unab  e  j 
red  tones  on  lantern  slides  by  a  particular  formula.  His  t 
caused  by  a  mispriut,  “  ferrocyanide  ”  should  read  “  ferrideya;  j-  I 
he  will  substitute  the  latter  for  the  former  salt  he  wfll  experp#  1 
trouble.— Yours  faithfully,  E  | 


INVITATION  SITTINGS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  branch  of  the 
Professional  Photographers’  Association  the  question  of  so-called  in¬ 
vitation  sittings  came  under  consideration.  Complaint  was  made 
that  certain  London  firms  were  in  the  practice  of  sending  circulars 
to  leading  citizens  and  residents  in  a  neighbourhood  to  the  effect  that 
the  firm  wished  for  a  photograph  of  the  addressee  to  complete  a 
collection  of  local  celebrities  and  asking  permission  to  take  the  gentle¬ 
man  at  his  own  residence  free  of  charge.  Then,  when  the  operator 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— May  I  ask  you  to  make  two  corrections  to  my  rj| 
last  week.  The  gelatine  relief  will  take  about,  five  minutes  (no 
develop  in  hot  water.  Charging  should  be  the  word,  not  c  g 
in  the  matter  of  colouring  the  films.  Lij 

Replying  to  your  correspondent  “Alumnus,  the  patent  re., 
by  M.  Cros  is  no  doubt  a  French  patent,  as  there  is  no  such  m  ^ 
patentee  amongst  the  English  patentees  for  1879 
“  Alumnus  ”  has  some  additional  information  about  Mr.  j 
claim,  which  is  not  stated  in  the  printed  particulars  1  *»|_ 
that  he  claims  the  right  of  using  a  gelatine  relief  to  make  tne  v 
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lour.  I  trust  this  will  be  what  lie  claims  in  his  patent.  For,  if 
ie  way  is  clear  for  work  on  other  methods,  that  of  M.  Cros  and 
I.' Wallace  Bennetto,  of  New  Quay,  who  print  from  a  positive 
plain  surface,  not  a  relief.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
cal  results  can  be  obtained  either  from  a  relief  or  a  plain  surface  ; 
ve  are  not  tied  to  the  patent  process.  If  our  editor  would  get  us 
y  of  Sanger  Shepherd’s  claim  (which  can  be  done  at  the  Central 
tt  Office,  but  not  at  the  offices  in  the  provinces  bill  the  patent  is 
id.  generally  some  time  after  the  patent  is  sealed),  it  would  do 
to  clear  the  matter  and  set  experimenters  free. — Yours  sincerely, 

Alfred  Pumphrey. 


Farm  Road,  Birmingham. 


n$u>er$  to  Correspondents. 


llmattert  intended,  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  include 
queries ,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
rnal  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand,  London, 
0.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

orrespondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given, 
ommunications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
irs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
Wellington-street,  Strand ,  London,  W.C. 


igraphs  Registered  : — 

ban,  2,  Alfred-terrace,  Abbotsford-street,  Nottingham.  Photograph  from  an 
■aviniofA.  Campbell. 

:y,  West  End  Studio,  Marine-road,  Morecambe.  Photograph  of  Councillor 
3  'rnsbee. 

Tarries.  7,  Fountain-street,  Londonderry.  Two  photographs  1.  Colonel  and 
T,  1st  Royal  Inniskiilings.  2.  R. I.  F.  passing  over  Carlale  Bridge. 
orsburgh,  4,  West  Maitland-street,  Edinburgh,  two  photographs— 1.  Rev. 
■seU.  2.  Croup  of  Marquis  and  Countess  of  Linlithqow,  Lord  Hope,  and 

.  C.  Hope. 


:  esa. — We  should  have  thought  our  previous  answer’  was  perfectly 
explicit.  The  difference  in  the  angle  included  would  be  but 
lery  trifling,  scarcely  worth  consideration. 

-i  -If  the  whole-plate  photograph  was  not  charged  for,  and  regis- 
ration  was  effected  before  the  alleged  infringement  appeared, 
hen  it  seems  to  us  you  have  a  clear  case. 

'—You  had  better  very  carelully  study  the  large  variety  of 
cameras  advertised  in  our  Almanac.  It  should  not  be  difficult 
or  you  to  make  a  choice,  if  you  know  the  kind  of  work  you  are 
uxious  to  produce. 

;-aox  of  Copyright. — J.  P.  Clarke  says:  “I  should  esteem  it  a 
reat  favour  if  you  could  tell  me  how  to  ascertain  when  the 
Tpyright  of  an  engraving  expires.  ”  In  reply  :  The  copyright 
tsts  for  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  and  for  seven  years  after 
is  death.  Ascertain  if  he  is  still  alive,  if  not,  when  he  died. 


O'aiNG. — S.  T.  says:  “I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  could 
commend  a  book  on  the  ‘  Use  of  the  Knife  in  Retouching.’  She 
as  been  unable  to  find  any  such  book  advertised  in  the 
jurnal.”  In  reply  :  Johnson’s  book  on  the  “Art  of  Retouching 
egatives,”  published  by  Marion  and  Co.,  is  about  the  best 
ork  on  the  subject  we  know  of.  Have  you  got  that? 


Out  Sunlight. — Fred,  writes:  “May  I  ask  the  favour  of 
'Ur  advice  as  to  the  best  methods  of  treating  the  clear  glass 
studio  skylight,  so  as  to  get  the  effect  of  ground  glass,  with 
little  loss  of  light  as  possible?  Tissue  paper  shuts  out  a 
asiderable  amount  of  light,  and  is  liable  to  tear.”  In  reply  : 

'  pple  the  glass  over  with  thin  starch  or  flour  paste,  to  which 
'little  common  whiting  has  been  added.  This  may  be  made 
f  closely  resemble  the  effect  of  ground  glass. 

1  I.ocess.  ‘Inquirer”  asks:  “Would  you  kindly  give  me  a 
imula  for  a  sensitising  solution  for  the  iron  or  cyanotype  (blue 
lbcess)  ?  I  wish  to  print  from  negatives  on  thin  cardboard. 


I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  any  particular  cardboard  must  be 
used,  and  if  it  will  require  sizing;  and  if  so,  what  size  will  be 
the  best  to  use?  ”  In  reply  :  If  you  refer  to  pp.  1101-2-3  of  the 
Almanac,  you  will  find  several  formulae  for  the  iron  processes, 
including  the  blue  process.  If  the  cardboard  is  of  fairly  good 
quality  it  will  not  need  sizing. 

A  Copyright  Question. — “Perplexed”  writes:  “At  my  request  a 
certain  party  gave  me  a  sitting.  Before  submitting  proofs  1 
had  them  registered.  I  gave  some  copies  in  return  for  sitting. 
I  he  sitter,  who  is  a  celebrity,  has  now  ordered  from  two  of 
the  cards,  and  what  I  should  like  to  know  is,  if  I  charge  for 
same  do  I  lose  my  right  of  copyright  in  same?”  In  reply: 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  should  say  you  would  not.  But 
Ave  have  a  faint  idea  that  some  time  ago  a  further  order  for 
prints  that  were  paid  for  was  considered  a  “  valuable  considera¬ 
tion.”  If  you  are  a  member  of  the  Professional  Photographers’ 
Association,  you  had  better  refer  the  query  to  them. 

Alleged  Infringement  of  Copyright. — “Querist”  says:  “En¬ 
closed  is  a  photo  of  a  herd  of  deer,  which  is  copyright.  It  has 
been  faked  and  put  into  this  book  for  advertising  purposes. 
Would  a  case  in  Court  stand  good,  seeing  it  has  been  ‘faked,’ 
so  much  as  to  be  almost  another  picture?  Your  opinion  would 
much  oblige.”  In  reply:  We  can  see  nothing  in  the  picture 
in  the  book  that  would  lead  one  to  imagine  that  it  was  copied 
from  your  photograph.  It  is  true  that  the  attitudes  of  some 
of  the  animals  are  similar,  but  they  are  common  to  those  of  all 
deer.  The  scene  again  is  totally  different.  If  you  could  prove 
that  any  portion  of  your  picture  had  been  copied  you  might 
sue  for  damages. 

Assignment  of  Copyright. — W.  Thompson  says  :  “  In  March,  1902, 
I  registered  a  photograph  with  you.  The  announcement  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Journal  on  March  21st.  I  now  wish  to  transfer 
the  copyright  to  another  person.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will 
kindly  say  how  I  am  to  effect  this,  and  what  will  be  the  cost, 
if  any.  When  a  photograph  is  registered,  should  not  one  have 
the  number  of  it?  In  filling  up  a  copyright  form,  can  one  put 
more  than  one  subject  on  each  form?”  In  reply  :  Write  to  the 
Registrar,  Stationers’  Hall,  enclosing  a  penny  stamp,  for  an 
assignment  form.  Fill  it  up  according  to  the  instructions  upon 
it,  and  return  with  a  postal  order  for  one  shilling.  A  form  is 
required  for  each  subject. 

Various  Tones  in  Lantern  Slides. — “  Tone  ”  says  :  “  I  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  tone  some  lantern  slides  to’  the  following  colours:  — 
Green,  sepia,  red,  and  blue.  I  have  formula  for  the  last  two, 
and  have  been  fairly  successful  with  the  blue,  but  do  not  know 
exactly  how  to  proceed  with  the  green.  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  give  me  a  formula  for  this,  or,  if  space  permits,  for  all 
four.  Is  there  any  book  or  article  on  the  subject  published?” 
In  reply  :  If  you  refer  to  page  779  of  the  Almanac  you  will 
there  find  an  article  that  may  possibly  account  for  your  trouble. 
The  simplest  and  best  way  of  producing  slides  of  the  colours 
mentioned  is  by  the  carbon  process.  With  that  no  toning  is 
required.  There  is  no  book  published  on  making  slides  of 
different  colours. 

Fire  Loss. — C.  E.  A.  says:  “I  have  lost  about  2.400  negatives 
(mostly  ^  and  whole  plate)  through  a  fire,  and  should  be  glad 
if  you  could  give  me  a  fair  idea  of  what  to  claim  for  them. 
Some  I  shall  have  to  take  again,  but  many  groups  and  portraits 
(for  which  I  get  repeat  orders),  are  ruined.  The  favour  of  a 
reply  will  oblige.”  In  reply  :  In  all  insurance  policies  there  is 
a  clause  that  limits  the  amount  that  can  be  claimed  for  nega¬ 
tives.  You  must  assess  the  value  of  those  destroyed  on  a  basis 
of  the  returns  you  would  receive  from  the  probable  orders  that 
would  be  required  from  them.  That  ivould,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  price  charged  for  the  copies.  If  any  of  the  negatives 
were  of  landscapes  you  should  claim  for  the  full  limit.  Better 
make  an  average  and  claim  on  that  for  the  whole. 

Photo-Micrography. — C.  E.  C.  writes  :  “  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  tell  me  the  reason  the  enclosed  photo  is  not  sharp  in  the 
centre?  It  looks  as  if  the  print  is  out  of  contact,  but  this  is 
not  the  case,  as  the  negative  is  like  it.  The  way  the  apparatus 
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was  arranged  was  like  this.  The  microscope  was  horizontal 
and  the  eye-piece  inserted  into  the  camera  through  the  lens  hole 
then  the  lens  hole  was  bound  round  with  cloth  to  make  it 
perfectly  light  tight.  I  thought  at  first  that  the  mirror  that 
reflected  the  light  on  to  the  microscope  slide  (or  rather  throug 
it)  must  he  wrong,  but  the  enclosed  was  taken  by  removing 
the  mirror  and  looking  straight  on  to  a  N.  light  throug  ie 
ground  glass  of  the  side  of  the  studio.  I  may  say  that  the 

microscope  used  was  a  good  one,  by  - ■  If  you  caV"f°™! 

me  how  to  get  a  perfectly  flat  field  of  even  lighting  and  detail 
I  shall  he  much  obliged.”  In  reply  :  The  lack  of  sharpness  in 
the  example  sent  seems  to  he  due  to  one  of  two  causes.  ■  > 
that  the  objective  has  not  a  very  flat  field.  Secon  ,  ia_  1  s 
visual  and  actinic  foci  do  not  coincide.  If  the  objective  is  o 
old  make,  and  of  low  power,  we  should  say  that  the  latter  i 
the  cause-that  is,  if  the  image  appeared  sharp  on  the  groun 
glass.  Have  you  read  the  article  on  photo-micrography  n 
Almanac  ? 

Carbon  Pictures  on  Ivory.— T.  H.  D.  says  :  “  I  am  desirous  of  trans¬ 
ferring  small  photos  to  ivory  for  miniature  colour  work,  anc 
I  should  be  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  any  information  you 
can  give  me  on  the  process.  I  am  thinking  of  trying  the  ordi¬ 
nary  carbon  process.  Would  this  do?  If  so,  would  you  kindiy 
inform  me  (1)  if  either  single  or  double  transfer,  or  both,  wou 
bring  about  the  desired  result?  If  so  (2)  how  is  the  ivory  surface 
prepared  for  single  transfer,  or  as  a  final  support  m  dou  i  e 
transfer?  I  have  several  text  books  on  carbon  work,  but  the 
information  they  give  is  extremely  meagre,  and  I  see  no  mention 
of  transfer  for  colour  work.”  In  reply  :  (1)  The  carbon  process  is 
very  suitable  for  the  purpose,  but  the  double  transfer  method 
should  be  adopted,  as  the  free  bichromate  in  the  tissue  wou  c 
stain  the  ivory.  (2)  Develope  the  pictures  on  flexible  support 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  allow  to  dry.  Then  prepare  the  fol¬ 
lowing 'solution  : -Nelson’s  No.  1  gelatine,  1  ounce;  water, 

1  pint ;  chrome  alum,  12  grains,  dissolved  m  water,  2  ounces ; 
mix.  Keep  the  solution  warm  and  immerse  the  ivory  and 
picture,  remove,  squeegee  together,  and  allow  to  dry.  Then 
strip  off  the  support. 

Collodio-Chloride  Paper.— “Papier”  writes  :  “For  some  time  past 
I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  paper  of  C.O.  glossy  m  tne 
white,  only  the  abominably  tinted  mauve  and  pink,  which 
colours  fade  so  rapidly  and  leave  the  print  a  very  disagreeab  e 
tone.  I  have  asked  every  maker  I  know  of  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  supply  similar  paper  as  that  supplied  before  the  ring  was 
formed.  '  I  have  prints  that  have  been  done  nearly  ten  years 
on  this  paper,  and  as  good  as  those  done  within  a  few  days, 
which  I  think  is  sufficient  to  show  the  superior  qualities  of  the 
white  paper.  The  makers  say  there  is  no  sale  for  it,  but  I  feel 
sure  high  class  workers  would  prefer  a  white  paper  to  a 
coloured  one.  It  appears  to  me  that  photographers  geneially 
take  what  is  presented  to  them  by  the  dealers,  and  care  very 
little  of  their  quality  of  work  and  permanency.  I  have  been  a 
worker  of  the  C.O.  paper  for  about  thirty  years,  and  am  con¬ 
fident  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  silver  printing  papers  going, 
and  for  this  beautiful  process  to  be  called  fugitive  is  a  shame 
resting  on  photographers,  when  it  can  be  so  easily  remedied.” 
In  reply :  Probably  what  the  makers  say  is  correct— namely, 
that  there  is  no  demand  for  the  white  paper.  If  there  were 
a  demand  for  it,  you  may  be  assured  that  the  supply  would  be 
forthcoming.  We  do  not  see  how  we  can  help  you  beyond 
inserting  your  letter.  » 

Copyright  Query.  — “  Inquirer  ”  writes:  “I  would  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  you  will  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  my  right  in  the 
following.  Some  time  ago  I  took  a  portrait  of  a  lady  (theitnca  ), 
with  the  understanding  that  the  copyright  would  remain  my 
own  property,  and  ultimately  discover  that  this  work  has  been 
copied  for  windovy  bill  purposes  before  I  had  registered  a  copy 
in  the  usual  way,  consequently  this  reproduction  took  place 
before  registration.  Can  I  now  recover  damages'  Does  the 
condition  of  registration  mean  that  I  could  not  recover  for  any 
infringement  or  anything  done  before  the  date  of  registration, 
or  does  it  only  mean  that  if  desirous  to  proceed  against  anything 


done  prior,  the  registration  is  needed  before  commencing  p 
ceedings’  If  the  former  is  the  correct  version,  and  therefore  11 
I  am  not  able  to  recover  for  any  infringement  pnor  to  the  dd 
of  registration,  am  I  now  entitled  to  call  for  the  forfeiture  , 
copies  now  existing,  and  still  in  possession  of  either  printer 
person  infringing?  And  can  I  not  also  call  m  plat< 
other  negatives  which  may  now  be  in  existence,  although  possi 
made  or  produced  at  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  reg, 
damages  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  deliberate  breach  of  fa.  I 
can  I  claim  damages  for  any  exhibition  or  d.stnbu 
of  these  copies  since  the  date  of  registration,  having  oa  1 
same  day  lodged  a  protest  and  a  notice,  with  the  party  e 
cerned.”  In  reply:  We  do  not  see  that  you  have  any  redr. 
The  Copyright  Act  says  distinctly  that  ‘‘no  action  shall  | 
sustainable,  nor  any  penalty  be  recoverable  in  respect  of  a 
.  thing  done  before  registration.”  We  have  so  frequently  adv. 
our  readers  not  to  part  with  prints  until  registration  has  b[ 

made.  _ 

The  seventh  exhibition  at  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery  is  to  Jj 
opened  hy  the  Duke  of  Fife  at  half-past  three  on  Man*  19.  rhe >Tbk 
of  Stepney,  who  is  much  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Gallery,  l 
also  be  present.  The  exhibition  is  to  be  one  of  contemporary  BnkI 
Art  The  works  of  the  different  schools  will  be  hung  in  group*  j.  I 
special  feature  will  be  a  representative  collection  of  pictures  by  arM 
connected  in  the  past  or  present  with  Professor  Hubert  von  Herkon 
School  at  Bushey.  Pictures  are  also  promised  by  painters  exhibit* 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  by  Scottish  and  Cornish  artists,  and  by 
of  the  New  English  Art  Club.  The  Committee  would  be  grateful  |r 
anv  offers  of  pictures  which  would  enable  them  to  show  a  represent  p 
collection  of  the  Art  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  British  Isles  at* 

present  day.  L 

Black  List  Photographs. — A  few  weeks  ago,  it  will  be  remembel* 
we  made  reference  to  the  albums  of  portraits  of  “topers  that  e 
publicans  in  time  will  acquire.  At  the  time  we  wrote  there  « 
than  fifty  on  the  “  Black  List.”  Now,  in  the  Metropolitan  1  olice  jfl 
trict  it  seems  there  are  between  a  hundred  and  fifty  and  twohuncl  > 
But  the  list  is  not  accompanied  by  portraits  of  all,  anc  o  ns,  w 
told,  publicans  are  complaining,  as  they  and  their  managers  are  •  . 
to  identity  the  persons  from  the  descriptions  given  When  we  v 
before  we  expressed  the  hope,  as  the  portraits  were  taken  y  I  If 
authorities,  that  they  would  he  better  than  many  likenesses  of  cnn| 
that  are  taken  with  a  view  to  future  identification  Since  then  we  ■ 
had  rte  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  “  Black  List  por™  P 
we  can  say  they  are  better-or,  to  put  it  another  way,  less  bad 
the  majority  of  those  of  criminals  we  have  hitherto  seen  T  iey 
course,  printed  from  process  blocks,  and  are  on  a  glazed  paper  ■ 
suitable  for  block-printing.  The  portraits  are  taken  in  the  ort  « 
police  style— a  full  face  and  a  profile  placed  side  by  side.  Judging  If 
the  copy  we  saw,  we  may  compliment  the- police  authon  les  on ■ 
improved  photography,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  add  that  »l 
is  still  vast  room  for  further  improvement.  It  must  be  con  ■ 
however  t^at  the  subjects  are  not  such  as  lend  themselves  well  t  ■ 
artistic  posing — “  picturesque  ( ?)  ”  as  they  sometimes  may  appeal  | 

*  *  Notice  to  Advertisers.—^**  and  copy  are  received,  ,  j jj 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inserted 
lately  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied  as  to  what  appe 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Ittographic  For  the  last  two  years  or  more  there 
’•tons.  has  been  an  agitation  in  favour  of  alter- 

the  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  which 
rves  to  registered  chemists  the  right  to  sell  certain 
ons ;  and  in  June,  1901,  a  Committee  on  Poisons  was 
jointed  by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  to  consider 
]  question.  We  are  indebted  to  our  contemporary,  the 
1 /  rmaceutical  Journal  for  a  report  of  the  evidence  given 
c  re  this  committee,  and  also  for  the  reports  submitted 
hh  were  not  unanimous.  The  final  result  of  the 
i  irity  is  that  as  regards  photographic  chemicals  “  things 
s  'ery  much  as  they  was.”  Corrosive  sublimate  and 
yiide  of  potassium,  and  all  metallic  cyanides  and  their 
rparations  are  included  in  Part  I.  as  before  ;  and  oxalic 
c  and  its  soluble  salts,  and  mercuric  iodide,  and 
rcuric  sulphocyanide  in  Part  II.,  which  practically 
i  ns  that  chemists  will  only  sell  the  former  to  those  whom 
h'  personally  know,  or  those  who  are  introduced  by  some 
eon  known  to  the  chemist,  and  the  latter  under  con- 
inns  that  satisfy  the  chemist  and  when  labelled  “  poison.” 
k  means,  of  course,  that  photographic  dealers,  who  are 
registered  chemists,  cannot  supply  the  above,  and  the 
two  chemicals  for  which  there  is  anything  like  a 
ral  demand,  thus  prohibited,  seem  to  be  potassium 
S|ale  and  corrosive  sublimate,  and  possibly  we  may 
ide  potassium  ferriocyanide.  Of  course  we  ought  to 
tion  potassium  cyanide,  but  its  use  has  become  so 


restricted  now  to  particular  work  that  no  hardship  will 
be  felt  by  the  average  professional  and  amateur.  The 
only  photographic  dealer  examined  by  the  Committee  was 
Mr.  Conrad  Beck,  of  R.  and  J .  Beck,  Limited,  and  we  agree 
with  him  that  “  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  hard¬ 
ship  upon  photographic  dealers  that  they  were  not  allowed 
to  sell  certain  poisonous  chemicals,  because  the  monetary 
profit  was  not  large  to  anybody.  Only  comparatively  small 
amounts  were  used.  There  was  no  serious  inconvenience 
to  the  public  in  the  present  restrictions  as  regards 
poisonous  photographic  chemicals.” 

*  *  * 

Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  an 
electric  stove,  as  it  might  be  termed, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  elongated  or 
cylindrical  bulbs  in  the  interior  of  which 
is  the  electrically-heated  filament,  the  whole  working  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  ordinary  incandescent  electric 
bulbs.  These  stoves  are  efficient  if  sufficient  cylinders  be 
employed,  but — costly  in  use.  For  studio  use,  or,  even 
for  the  dark-room,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  taking 
also  into  consideration  the  primary  outlay  of  the  installa¬ 
tion,  except  in  rare  instances,  the  cost  would  be  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  average  professional  photographer’s 
expenditure.  There  has,  however,  been  invented,  and  on 
view  at  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  at  Storey’s  Gate,  a  new 
arrangement  for  utilising  electricity  for  heating,  by  Mr. 
E.  G.  Rivers,  chief  engineer  in  that  department.  It  is 
not  claimed  for  this  invention  that  it  will  compete  in  point 
of  economy  with  steam  or  hot-water  pipes,  but  it  will  be 
more  readily  set  up  with  little  disturbance  to  premises, 
under  quick  control,  readily  put  out  of  use  when  sufficient 
heat  is  generated,  and  will  naturally  be  cleanly.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  most  desirable  addition  to  dark-room  and 
studio  possibilities.  The  heater  consists  of  a  series  of 
panels  of  composite  construction.  Between  the  pairs  of 
ei.  amelled  iron  plates  a  layer  of  very  finely  powdered  gas 
ie;crt  carbon  is  held,  the  powder  being  retained  in  position 
by  a  bordering  of  asbestos  cardboard.  Three  copper  con¬ 
ductors  are  laid  between  the  plates  and  make  contact 
with  the  powdered  carbon,  and  in  this  way  two  circuits 
are  formed,  the  current  passing  through  the  carbon.  The 
non  plates  are  bolted  together  so  as  to  compress  the  carbon 
he  tween  them.  The  electrical  resistance  of  the  finely 
powdered  carbon  affords  an  equable  and  moderate  genera¬ 
tion  of  heat,  the  sections  of  the  radiator  being  brought  to 
about  190  F.,  nullifying  the  effect  of  air  currents  in 
telescopic  work.  It  is  well-known  that  the  occasions  when 
a  powerful  telescope  can  be  satisfactorily  used  are  com¬ 
paratively  limited  in  number,  many  causes  being  con¬ 
tributory,  not  the  least  important  being  currents  of  air 
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of  different  temperatures  and  consequent  densities,  which 
lead  to  irregular  refraction,  and,  of  course,  had  definition. 
Professor  S.  P.  Langley  has  been  investigating  this  latter 
irregularity,  and  appears,  judging  from  a  paper  he  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  February, 
to  have  obtained  a  certain  amount  of  success  m  improving 
the  seeing  and,  naturally,  the  photographic  defining  power  of 
the  telescope.  Experiments  hitherto  made  with  this  end 
in  view  have  mainly  had  as  their  leading  idea  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  air  currents  in  the  telescope  itself  and  about  it. 
Professor  Langley  obtains  little  or  no  benefit  by  such 
means,  and,  after  a  series  of  experiments,  found  that  the 
irregular  refraction  was  caused  by  the  air  within  a  lew 
hundred  yards,  or,  even  feet,  of  the  telescope.  Using  a 
reflector,  to  which  the  rays  from  the  object  were  directed 
by  means  of  a  coelostat,  he  caused  the  reflected  beams  o 
pass  through  a  long  three-walled  tube  covered  with  a  can¬ 
vas  tent,  so  that  the  contained  air  was  not  subject  to  the 
changes  of  temperature  and  draughts  from  the  surroun  - 
ing  atmosphere.  Result  virtually  no  gam.  He  next  tried 
a  paradoxical  kind  of  experiment.  In  place  of  preventing 
draughts,  etc.,  he  made  as  many  draughts  as  he  could,  by 
drawing  a  strong  current  of  air  through  the  common  tube, 
and  causing  a  number  of  cross,  currents  to  enter  from  a 
series  of  inlets  at  various  portions  of  the  length  ±  e 
mechanical  result  was  to  well  mix  the  various  densities 
and  temperatures ;  the  optical  result  was  excellent.  e 
was  able  to  see  and  separate  several  double  stars  that  were 
invisible  as  such  without  his  new  arrangement,  and  the 
peculiar  effect  known  as  “boiling”  on  the  lnnb  of  the  sun 
was  nearly  abolished.  This  discovery,  or  invention, 
should  be  of  material  benefit  in  much  photographic  astrono¬ 
mical  work. 


researches  that  a  thickness  of  one  centimetre  of  one  or  t- 
of  the  Jena  glasses  absorbed  the  ultra  violet  rays  up 
M,  at  which  point  the  sensitiveness  of  silver  bromide 
comparatively  little.  The  method  adopted  by  M  Com 
of  testing  the  absorption  was  to  employ  a  >  ■""<  "hli 
pinhole  of  0.3  millimetre  aperture,  this  being  direct 
towards  a  white  screen  illuminated  by  sunlight  an  expoo 

was  made,  and  then  the  lens  to  be  tested  was  placed  belli 
the  pinhole,  and  the  same  size  image  being  obtained  as  | 
the  former  case,  varying  exposures  were  given,  and 
development  the  density  of  the  two  images  were  compar 
With  a  single  lens  of  110mm.  focus  and  15mm.  thick,, 
in  the  centre  the  loss  was  found  to  be  39  pel  cent,  witl? 
rectilinear  lens  of  208mm.  focus  and  48mm.  axial  thi 
ness  the  loss  was  62  per  cent,  when  an  ordinary  plate  I 
used,  but  when  an  orthochromatic  plate  was  used  the  . 
was  33  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent,  respectively.  The  cl 
elusions  arrived  at  by  the  author  are  to  the  effect  that  U 
loss  by  reflection  and  absorption  i.  not  a  negligible  qul 
tity  and  that  increase  in  rapidity  by  a  slight  increase : 
aperture  is  illusive,  and  that  the  true  coefficient  of  rapic  • 
is  only  to  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  coefficient 
transmission  by  the  ordinary  factor,  that  is  the  squar,  f 
the  ratio  aperture.  #  * 
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The  Reflection  q^m  amount  of  incident  light  that  is  lost 


and  Absorption  ,  reflection  from  the  surfaces  and 
by  through  absorption  by  the  glass  of  the 
lens  has  always  been  a  debateable  point,  and  so  far  as  we 
are  aware  little  has  been  done  from  the  experimental 
point  of  view  to  set  the  question  at  rest,  though  some  fe* 
years  back,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  Zeiss  lenses 
with  increased  thickness  of  glass,  and  the  latter  comprising 
some  of  the  heavy  Jena  varieties,  Eder 
mined  that  there  was  no  appreciable  loss  of  light  tlu  ug 
the  use  of  the  same.  Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a 
notable  increase  in  the  use  of  air  lenses  or  spaces  between 
the  glasses  of  anastigmats,  and  consequently  the  question 
as  to  the  loss  by  reflection  has  gained  m  importance.  M. 
Cousin  last  year  read  a  paper  on  thm  subject  before  th 
Societe  Franchise  de  Photographic  which,  whilst  it  o  y 
applies  to  the  particular  tenses  he  tested,  is  of  interest 
indicating  the  method  of  research  which  can  be  employed 
though  in  the  case  in  question  an  axial  beam  only  w 
considered.  Assuming  that  the  indices  of  re  rac  ion  o 
the  glasses  and  Canada  balsam  used  to  be  between  1.5  and 

1  7  we  find  from  the  well-known  formula  (^Tn)2,  ^  and  N 
being  the  refractive  indices  of  the  two  mediums,  that  the 
loss  by  reflection  from,  the  cemented  surfaces  is  only  008 
per  cent,  of  the  incident  light.  The  loss  by  reflection  from 
each  surface  in  contact  with  air  is  approximately  5  p 
cent  of  the  incident  light,  so  that  if  the  glass  itself  ab¬ 
sorbed  no  light  the  total  loss  in  rapidity  m  a  lens  ^with  four 
external  surfaces  would  be  less  than  one-fifth  of  the m 
dent  light.  The  loss  by  absorption  mcreasM 
thickness  of  the  glass,  and  assuming  that  ^he  glasses 
employed  are  colourless,  which  is  generally  the  case,  t 
absorption  would  only  occur  in  the  ultra  violet  and  violet 
regions  of  the  spectrum,  the  former  only  probably , .  and 
R  was  proved  by  Eder  and  Valent*  m  another  series  of 


In  several  photographic  operations  s 
application  of  dust  of  various  kinds  k 
-  in  the  “dusting-on  process”  in  te 

preparation  of  plates  for  photo  engraving  and  so  on 
an  important  part  of  the  work.  Dr.  W.  J.  Russell,  ,  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  described  some  expenm  s 
he  had  been  making  in  dust  exposition,  in  which  he  W 
obtained  some  remarkable  results.  They  were  obta  d 
by  slightly  warming  a  perfectly  smooth  plate,  and  a  o\jg 
the  dust  to  fall  upon  it  while  it  was  gently  cooling  da. 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  if  the  atmosphj 
was  still  the  dust  would  fall  as  an  even  deposit ;  but,  ins].d 
of  this  being  the  case,  the  dust  fell  m  certain  regular  (Mjfl 
which  were  dependent  upon  the  shape.  1  a 

plate  a  star  was  formed,  with  the  rays  pointed  to  h 
corner  and  resembling  an  elongated  laurel  leaf.  | 
triangular  plate  were  used  the  star  would  be  three-ra  , 
if  octagonal,  eight-rayed;  and  so  on  The  effect  wasf_  ' 
duced  with  plates  of  glass,  copper,  ebonite,  cardboanor 
almost  any  material;  but  to  obtain  symmetrical  figure be 
plate  must  be  regular  in  form,  smooth,  and  perfectly  n 
zontal ;  further,  both  plate  and  •  surrounding  atmosi  re 
must  be  uniformly  heated.  That  does  not  mean  tha  t- 
are  to  be  at  the  same  temperature,  for  there  should  f  . 
difference  of  about  12deg.  C.  between  plate  and  a 
they  are  nearly  alike  in  temperature  only  very  imp™ 
figures  are  formed.  The  figures  also  are  easi  y  e  j 
by  the  placing  of  any  object  near  the  Pla  e  ;  tjj| 
upright  pin  in  contact  produces  a  definite  deposit,  valffl 
as  the  pin  is  moved  to  and  fro,  or  placed  above, ,hekm 
even  on  a  level  with  the  plate.  It  seems  probabk^ 
these  experiments  may  throw  light  on  many  hitherto 
plained  irregularities  in  photographic  dust  methods. 


Printing  Out  In  the  current  number  of  the 
Silver  Bromide.  cje  ]a  Societe  Frangaise  de  Jpjj 
graphie  ”  appears  a  communication  from  MM.  Ffej 
describing  an  isomeric  modification  .  of  slJver  U 
which  will  print  out  by  day  or  artificial  light.  rj 

are  given  of  the  method  of  preparing  this  new  brP 
beyond  the  fact  that  “  un  corps  entierement  nouve 
chimie”  is  used.  There  is  no  change  m  the 
0f  the  silver  bromide,  and  it  can  be  readily  emulsibe 
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solubility  in  bypo  is  increased,  and  it  is  apparently 
re  sensitive  to  red  than  green  rays.  The  authors  also 
te  that  they  find  that  silver  chloride  may  be  prepared 
the  same  way,  and  whilst  the  sensitiveness  of  this  is 
reased  to  daylight,  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
king  it  sensitive  to  artificial  light.  As  this  new  bromide 
l  be  emulsified  in  collodion,  it  can  be  used  for  coating 
)er  and  also  glass,  and  thus  transparencies  with  ex- 
mely  fine  grain  can  be  obtained  by  printing  out. 
latine  as  a  vehicle  the  authors  did  not,  or  would  not, 
ploy,  as  they  consider  that  the  paper  of  the  future  is 
i  without  gelatine.  The  new  preparation  will  give  a 
ut  in  the  shade  in  from  25  to  30  minutes,  and  the 
dows  will  not  bronze,  and  delicate  details  are  not  eaten 
by  hypo,  and  it  will  keep1  for  six  months  before  use. 
3  prints  can  be  toned  with  gold  or  platinum,  but  by  the 
of  certain  solutions,  such  as  ammonia,  alum,  citric  acid, 
ammonium  nitrate,  after  fixing  and  thorough  washing 
I  the  application  of  heat,  a  print,  which  would  originally 
reddish  brown,  will  become  black,  violet,  or  sepia,  ac- 
ding  to  the  solution  used  ;  and  if  the  tone  is  not  all  that 
lesired,  it  can  be  modified  in  the  same  way  afterwards. 

3  new  bromide  is  sensitive,  though  but  slightly,  to  the 
'ays  without  development. 


ithe’s  Filters.  In  the  current  number  of  “  Das  Atelier 
Photographen,”  Dr.  Miethe,  whose  colour  work  we 
e  previously  commented  on,  gives  instructions  for  the 
ring  of  a  set  of  trichromatic  filters,  which  in  the  face 
he  excellence  of  his  results  may  be  of  interest  to  our 
lers.  He  first  points  out  that  there  must  be  a  certain 
tion  between  the  filters  and  the  printing  inks,  but  he 
siders  it  much  more  correct  to  choose  such  printing 
as  will  give  the  best  results  with  a  given  set  of  filters 
l  to  make  the  filters  fit  a  given  set  of  printing  inks,  and 
mints  out  that  the  blue  ink  is  generally  the  most  defec- 
,  and  therefore  prefers  to  obtain  the  best  technical  effect 
dtering  the  shade  of  this  either  towards  violet  or  green, 
another  debated  point  Dr.  Miethe  speaks  out  with  no 
3rtain  sound,  that  is,  with  regard  to  the  alteration  of 
filters  to  the  particular  method  of  positive  reproduc- 
,  and  says  that  he  considers  it  not  to  be  perfectly 
aterial  whether  the  positives  are  to  be  produced  by 
r-imposed  stained  films,  gum  bichromate,  ozotype, 
)type,  or  the  carbon  process,  and  that  accurate  formulae 
the  filters  can  only  apply  to  particular  cases,  and  in 
t  h  the  sensitiveness  curve  of  the  plates  is  constant  and 
uning  that  one  lens  only  is  used,  for  the  colour  absorp- 
c  within  lenses  is  not  the  same,  and  that  the  ratio  of 
:]sures  is  affected  thereby,  being  different  for  different 
i  s.  The  use  of  liquid  filters  for  portrait  work,  for  it 
th  respect  to  this  the  article  chiefly  applies,  is  depre- 
til,  as  is  also  the  use  of  dry  filters  in  or  near  the  lens, 

1  ren  with  plane  and  optically  polished  glasses  strains 
a  be  set  up  which  prejudicially  affect  the  definition 
b.  two  pieces  are  cemented  together.  Carefully  selected 
a -glass,  therefore,  which  may  be  used  in  contact  with 
sensitive  surface  by  the  aid  of  a  repeating  back  are  the 
'$  The  red  and  green  filters  are  preferably  made  by 
Anting  two  stained  films  together,  so  Uiat  if  necessary 
ij  itment  of  the  absorption  may  be  readily  made.  An 
gj  or  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine  should  be  used, 
d)f  course  as  clear  a  sample  as  possible  should  be 
hied.  For  the  red  filter  Miethe  chooses  rose  bengal, 
e  f  the  eosine  group  of  dyes,  and  combines  it  with 
t  zine,  a  yellow  dye.  For  80  square  centimetres  of 
t'f;e  from  9  to  10  ccm.  of  a  mixture  of  1.5  ccm.  of  a 
P(  cent,  solution  of  rose  bengal  and  18  to  20  ccm.  of 
iane  solution  are  used;  the  yellow  screen  for  combina¬ 


tion  with  this  is  made  by  mixing  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of 
tartrazine  with  the  gelatine  solution  and  coating  another 
sheet  of  glass  with  the  mixture.  When  dry,  this  screen 
should  absorb  all  the  violet,  blue,  and  green  up  to  a  590, 
which  is  of  course  practically  the  D  or  sodium  lines.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  absorption  of  the  wet  filters  is 
not  the  same  as  when  dry.  The  green  filter,  for  the  same 
area  of  surface,  6  ccm.  gelatine  solution  are  mixed  with 
1.6  ccm.  of  brilliant  acid  green  VI.  B  solution  1:100,  and 
from  4  to  8  drops  of  a  1:25  tartrazine  solution  should  be 
added.  This  filter  should  transmit  light  from  a  589  to 
a  490,  that  is  from  D  to  nearly  F.  The  blue  filter,  for  the 
same  area,  13  ccm.  of  gelatine  solution,  2  ccm.  new  Victoria 
blue  solution,  and  2  ccm.  methyl  violet  solution,  each 
1  : 250.  These  filters  are  suitable  for  the  ethyl  red  sensi¬ 
tised  plate,  and  in  order  to  make  the  exposure  for  the  blue 
filter  as  long  as  that  with  the  red  a  cover  glass  of  120  ccm. 
gelatine  solution  and  5  or  6  drops  of  a  1  : 25  tartrazine 
solution  are  cemented  to  this  blue  filter ;  the  idea  being 
that  errors  in  exposure  with  the  blue  filter  are  not  so  liable 
to  occur  if  this  damping  yellow  cover  glas“=  be  used. 

*  *  * 

Ethyl  Red.  According  to  a  communication  by  Dr. 
Eder  to  the  current  number  of  the  “  Photographische 
Correspondenz,”  this  new  sensitiser  was  the  result  of  a. 
research  by  Drs.  Miethe  and  Traube  on  the  homologues 
of  cyanine ;  it  was  discovered  in  1883  by  Spalteholz,  and 
is  made  by  Meister,  Lucius,  and  Pruning,  and  is  chinaldin- 
ethylcyanineiodide.  Both  the  ethyl  and  methyl-iso-cyanine 
sensitise  for  orange,  yellow,  and  green,  with  two  maxima  in 
the  yellowish  green  and  green  which  coalesce,  the  methyl 
dye  is  stated  by  Miethe  to  be  specially  suitable  for  making 
panchromatic  plates.  These  dyes  may  be  used  either  for 
bathing  plates,  when  a  strength  of  1 : 50,000  is  the  best,  or 
they  may  be  added  to  the  emulsion,  and  then  0.016  grammes 
should  be  added  to  every  litre.  Dr.  Eder  confirms  the 
good  sensitising  properties  of  the  new  dye. 

- ♦ - 

APPEARANCES  IN  BUSINESS. 

The  advent  of  spring  light  has  caused  many  studios,  and 
the  apparatus  and  furniture  in  them,  to  have  a  far  more 
shabby  and  dingy  appearance  than  was  conspicuously 
noticeable  during  the  dull  weather  of  the  past  few  months. 
Dilapidated  and  dirty  furniture  in  the  reception  and  dress¬ 
ing  rooms,  and  dingy  looking  apparatus  and  accessories  in 
the  studio,  does  not  tend  to  inspire  confidence  in  sitters. 
Although  general  slovenliness  may  not  show  in  the  por¬ 
traits,  customers  may  possibly  feel  doubtful  on  the  point, 
and  such  doubts,  when  felt,  may  sometimes  influence  the 
expression.  Appearances  tell  for  more  than  many  por¬ 
traitists  seem  to  realise.  Here  is  a  case  in  point  that  may 
be  quoted.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending 
lantern  entertainments  have  often  noticed  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  audience  on  the  uncovering  of  a  highly- 
polished  biunial,  with  plenty  of  well-lacquered  brass  work 
about  it,  as  compared  with  one  of  a  shabby  and  woebegone 
appearance ;  though  the  latter  may  really  be  the  better 
apparatus  of  the  two.  The  lay  public  are  prone  to  the 
idea  that  the  more  showy  the  apparatus  the  better  must 
be  the  results  obtained  with  it,  be  it  a  rantern  or  photo¬ 
graphic  appliances. 

Photographic  studios  as  a  rule  are  by  no  means  patterns 
of  cleanliness  and  general  tidiness.  Some  few  of  the 
higher  class  ones  are,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  are  just  the  reverse.  The 
apparatus  is  often  lacking  in  polish, -the  furniture  more  or 
less  dingy,  and  the  compo  accessories,  where  they  are  used, 
chipped,  and  too  frequently  dusty,  while  the  blinds  and 
curtains  are  dirty  and  stained.  This  state  of  things  usually 
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comes  about  so  slowly,  and  the  owner  has  become  so 
familiar  with  them,  that  he  fails  to  realise  the  real  state  ol 
affairs  Not  so  with  strangers,  however,  who  see  the  place 
for  the  first  time.  They  are  at  once  impressed  with  them, 
and  not  always  favourably.  It  is  true  this  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out,  but  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  sitter  may  have  misgivings  on  the  point,  ana 
that  may  influence  the  expression  during  the  exposure. 

If  a  new  studio  is  opened  in  a  country  town  with  evei}- 
thing  “  spic  and  span  ”  it  often  draws  a  large  proportion  ot 
custom  from  the  older  ones  simply  by  its  appearance  being 
so  much  superior  to  the  others,  even  though  the  work 
-issued  from  it  may  be  of  a  really  inferior  class.  Appear- 
ances  in  photographic  establishments  tell  far  more  than 
their  proprietors  usually  seem  to  fully  appreciate.  It  is 
we  are  told,  in  the  United  States  just  the  reverse.  With 
many  the  state  of  affairs  we  are  dealing  with  arises  from 
neglect  or  indifference ;  in  others  it  is  more  or  less  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  ways  and  means.  Some  photographers,  after  the 
winter  stagnation  of  business,  are  not  prepared  for  any 
o-reat  expenditure  of  cash,  yet  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season  renovation  is  of  the  greatest  importance  In  many 
instances  a  general  furbishing  up  need  not  entail  any  great 
cost,  supposing  the  photographer  does  not  consider  it 
infra  dig  to  do  the  greater  portion  of  the  work  himself, 

aided  perhaps  by  an  assistant.  .  _  •  t 

Any  photographer,  we  should  surmise,  can  use  a  paint 
brush,  and  most  oilmen  mix  paint  to  order  at  a  few  pence 
the  pound,  and  a  few  pounds  of  paint  will  work  wonders 
to  begin  with.  Accessories  are  not  difficult  to  repair,  and 
anyone  with  a  little  ingenuity  can  do  the  needful  with  them 
Composition  ones  are  always  liable  to  become  chipped  and 
:showP  white  spots,  but  they  may  be  readily  hidden  with  a 
little  colour,  even  if  the  injury  is  not  small.  It,  attei 
repair  they  are  given  a  coat  of  distemper,  supposing 
they  were7  distempered  in  the  first  instance  they 
will  then  look  like  new.  If  they  weie  colouiec 

in  flatten  oil,  a  coating  of  flatting  colour  will  bring  about  a 
similar  effect.  The  laundress  will  do  what  is  necessai} 
•with  the  linen  hlinds  or  curtains,  while  the  woollen  ones 
had  best  be  handed  over  to  a  dyer  and  cleaner.  It  carpets 
when  they  have  been  beaten  and  relaid,  be  washed  over 
with  water,  to  which  some  ox  gall  may  be  added  their 

colours  will  be  greatly  revived  as  mort  ,.ho"X  after  il 
aware.  A  little  linseed  oil  rubbed  over  oil  clotn  aftel 
has  been  well  cleansed  with  soap  and  water,  will  greatly 

imSTlok  of*  th^  apparatus  usuallv  makes  an  impression 
on  customers.  They  frequently  imagine  that  the :  better  it 
is  to  look  at  the  better  must  be  the  work  produced  wit  , 
yet  how  often  is  this  overlooked  by  its  owner  He  knows 
that  its  shabby  appearance  does  not  impair  its  working 
qualities,  hence  it  remains  as  it  is ;  whereas  i a Mew ;  hoi  £ 
work  in  spare  time,  were  expended  upon  it,  the  things, 

I  layman,  would  look  much  superior.  It  is  not  everyone 
who  is  au  fait  with  French  polishing  but,  without  that, 
the  apparatus  can  be  very  successfully  renovated  by  it 
owner. ^  What  has  to  be  done  is  to  take  it  m  as  many  pieces 
as  can  be  done  with  a  screw-driver  and  then  clean  the ^ parts 
with  soap  and  water,  so  as  to  remove  every  trace  of  dir  . 
Then,  when  dry,  use  one  or  other  of  the  commercial  fu 
ture  polishes,  or  French  polish  revivers,  according  to  the 
directions  issued  with  them.  The  parts  are  then  put 
together  again,  and,  if  the  work  has  been  carefully  done, 
the  appartus  will  look  almost  like  new.  Why  we  advise  the 
«p.rPat»s To  be  taken  to  pieces  is  this.  The  dirt  that  has 
accumulated  with  constant  dusting  accumulate  in  the 
corners  and  crannies,  and  cannot  be  removed  without  and 
if  it  were  allowed  to  remain,  the  polishing  would  make  it 
really  more  conspicuous  than  it  was  at  first. 


In  the  above  few  practical  hints  we  have  endeavou  ll 
to  indicate  how  those  to  whom  ways  and  means  are  at  tU 
season  a  consideration,  if  they  are  not  above  doing  the  wV  I 
themselves,  with  or  without  the  aid  oi  an  assistant, 
do  much  in  improving  their  premises  and  their  content 
and  at  very  little  outlay  of  cash.  In  concluding,  we  il 
observe  that  in  many  of  the  higher  class  houses,  whfe 
money  is  not  such  a  consideration  as  it  is  in  some,  thi  U 
little  more  attention  to  appearances  would  be  advantage 
Some  photographers  permit  a  degree  of  general  shabbi,  Is 
to  exist  in  their  reception  and  dressing  rooms,  and  alsihl 
the  studio,  that  they  would  not  for  a  moment  tolerate* 
their  rooms  at  home;  yet,  after  all,  it  is  the  former  t  t 
supports  the  latter. 


THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SHUTTERS.il 
If  the  time  of  exposure  is  reckoned  from  the  instant  at  which  y 
part  of  the  lens-aperture  is  uncovered  to  the  first  instant  after  th kt  I 
which  no  part  remains  uncovered,  it  is  evident  that  shutters it  it,  I 
according  to  their  construction,  vary  greatly  in  the  amount  of  it 
permitted  to  pass  during  the  exposure.  The  conception  which  « 
been  introduced  to  permit  an  exact  measurement  of  this  quail  if 
shutters,  and  which,  consequently,  permits  a  comparison,  from  e 
point  of  view  of  this  quality,  between  different  shutters,  is  callec  ,e 

<<  pffici6DCV 

Let  light  be  received  on  a  (flat)  surface  exclusively  from  a  (circ  r) 
aperture  of  area  a,  fixed  at  a  constant  distance  from  the  surface  it 
light  pass  through  the  full  aperture  (opened  and  closed  la  i- 
tenuously)  for  a  time  T  ;  then  o  T  is  the  measure  of  the  quanti  if 
light  received.  Suppose  that  for  half  the  time  the  aperture  u  t  g 
opened  and  for  the  other  half  being  closed  in  a  similar  way,  them 
quantity  of  light  received  during  each  half-period  is  the  integral 

taken  between  the  limit,  0  and  JT ;  where /(f)  is  the  area  on 
aperture  uncovered  at  the  end  of  any  time  (t)  between  the  beg,, 
of  the  exposure  (f=o)  and  the  “fully  open  stage  (/— 1T>-  “ 
total  quantity  of  light  admitted  during  the  exposure  isdoubliiu 

integral,  or 

0  j 

for  which  we  write,  for  shortness,  J.  Then  the  ratio  —  « e 

The  efficiency  is  independent  of  T  and  a,  supposing  that  the  ,  » 
of  the  shutter  is  always  uniform  and  different  sizes  are  proportio  ely 
the  same,+  the  whole  problem,  then  comes  to 

1.  The  determination  of  the  effect  on  efficiency  of  a  period 

mined)  of  “fully  open.” 

2.  The  determination  of  fit)  for  each  shutter. 

Is  regards  (1),  if  the  time  of  exposure  is  T,  and  the  shutter  d? 
opeu  for  a  time  T1,  then  the  limits  of  J  become  0  and  T 
Suppose,  then,  J  becomes  J1,  the  efficiency  is 

jM-ftT1 

«T 

Before  proceediug  to  (2),  we  will  illustrate  the  connection  £ 
integral  J  with  “efficiency-diagrams.”  Consider  two  T 
axes  (of  f  and  of  y),  then  |  J  is  the  area  included  by  the  curve  (  =  # 
the  Gaxis,  and  two  parallels  to  the  y- axis  throug  p  _ ^ 

*  In  this  paper  only  shutters  working  in  or  on  the  objec  j 
considered,  since  the  “focal-plane”  shutter  is  eviden  j  P 
efficient,  at  tlie  cost  of  other  qualities. 

f  We  can  also  consider  a  space-integral  instead  of  the 

integral  J. 
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l(j  t  *=  i  T.  The  other  half  of  the  diagram  (t  =  £  T  to  t  =  T)  is 
erely  a  reversed  replica  of  this.  This  area  represents  the  quantity 
licrht  let  in  by  the  shutter,  y  =  f  (t)  is  the  “  efficiency -curve,”  and 
e  quantity  of  light  let  in  by  the  standard  “  perfect  ”  shutter  is 
presented  by  the  rectangle  enclosing  the  former  area  (i.e., where  Y  is 
e  maximum  ofy,  the  rectangle  enclosed  by  the  lines  y  =  0,  y  =  Y, 
=  0,  and  t  =  T). 

In  practice,  to  plot  the  efficiency  curve  of  any  shutter,  set  off  * 
nes  Lorn  t  =  0  to  t  =  along  the  abscissa  (f-axis),  and  for  a 
fficient  number  of  points  t  in  this  interval,  calculate  the  corresponding 
lues  of  y  from  the  equation  (y  =  ft)  and  set  them  off  as  ordinates.  + 
We  may  now  confiue  our  attention  to  (2),  and  determine  the  area 
icovered  at  any  instant  (t)  between  0  and  i  T  for  various  types  of 
utters. 

Taking  first  the  well-known  “  iris  ”  type,  assume  that  the  motion 
uniform  throughout.\  Since  the  area  of  a  circle  of  radius  r 
7T  r2,  and  the  radius  of  the  aperture  (r)  is  here  proportional  to 
e  time  which  has  elapsed,  we  have  r  =  mt.  Let  R  be  the  full 
T  o  R 

ja,  then  R  =  m  so  m  =  — • .  Consequently,  here 
A  1 


e  curve  of  efficiency  is  given  by  the  equation 


y 


4  7T  R2 


and  J 


T 


7T  R»  T 
3 


The  efficiency  is,  since  a  =  tt  R2,  the  fraction  ^  or  33  per  cent  , 

arly. 

Next,  consider  a  simple  ‘‘guillotine”  shutter,  i.e.,  a  piece  of  metal 
a  blind  with  a  straight  edge  which  uncovers  the  aperature  at  a 
iform  speed,  and  when  the  aperture  is  wholly  uncovered  returns 
the  same  uniform  speed.  It  is  evident  that  the  efficiency  of 
is  is  the  same  as  when  a  rectangular  opening  of  the  same  size  as 
e  lens  aperture§  is  passed  across  (no  reciprocation). 

The  area  of  the  segment  of  a  circle  of  radius  R,  of  which  the 
rpendicula:  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  chord  is  p,  is 

0R2  0 

~2 - P'  tang,  (1) 

ere  0  is  the  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  by  the  chord.  From 

:=  0  to  — ,  0  increases  uniformly  from  0  to  27r,  so  0  =  . 

2  t 

0 

To  get  the  curves  of  efficiency,  substitute  p  =  R  cos  -  in  (1),  and 

A 

'  n  substitute  for  0  in  terms  of  t.  Thus  the  equation  of  the 
(  ve  is 

RV4  7 T  t  .  4  7T  t  \ 

y =  "2  \t~  “  sin  ~T~~ ) 


The  integral  J  is 


T  T 


O  O 


Lee  the  efficiency  is  one  half. 

)ther  cases  will  be  treated  in  a  continuation  of  this  paper. 

Philip  E.  B.  Jourdain. 

- - - - - - - - - 

Preferably  on  what  is  known  as  “  logarithm  paper.” 

Some  examples  of  such  diagrams  appeared  in  “Photography 
Aiual,”  1898,  p.  155. 

The  important  case  when  this  is  not  so  (and  the  efficiency 
th’eby  increased)  will  be  examined  afterwards. 

When  it  is  longer,  the  increase  of  efficiency  is  easily  found  by 
w  ,t  precedes. 


THREE-COLOUR  PRINTING. 

[A  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  reprinted  from  its  Journal.] 
I  feel  overwhelmed  by  the  honour  done  me  in  being  asked  to 
speak  before  you  to-night,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  for  his  kindly  reference  to  my  father,  who  worked  hard 
for  over  fifty  years  in  the  interests  of  illustrated  journalism. 
I  am  not  a  scientific  man.  I  am  merely  a  practical  printer  and 
business  man,  keeping  in  close  touch  with  my  workmen  and 
always  on  the  look-out  for  improved  methods  and  appliances. 
I  have  had  over  thirty  years’  experience  in  the  printing  and 
allied  trades.  I  always  feel  at  home  when  near  the  rattle  of 
printing  machinery,  but  as  I  have  never  before  written  a  paper, 
and  as  I  have  always  been  very  successful  in  avoiding  speech¬ 
making,  I  trust  you  will  appreciate  my  position  here  tc-night 
and  bear  with  my  deficiencies.  I  have  tried  to  prepare  this 
paper  in  language  free  from  our  technical  trade  expressions, 
in  the  hope  that  I  shall  make  myself  clearly  understood 

I  propose  to  compare  two  well-known  systems  of  colour  print¬ 
ing — “Three-colour  process  and  chromo-lithography.”  Firstly, 
“  Three-colour  printing,”  by  which  a  perfect  reproduction  can 
be  obtained  from  oil-colour  or  water-colour  paintings,  still  life, 
or  objects  of  art  and  manufacture,  using  only  the  three  primary 
pigments,  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  in  three  successive  printings 
superimposed  ;  and,  secondly,  “Chromo-lithography,”  which  re¬ 
quires  a  large  number  of  successive  printings  superimposed 
before  a  picture  can  be  faithfully  reproduced,  there  being  some¬ 
times  used  as  many  as  fifteen  separate  colours  and  blends  of 
colour  for  elaborate  printing.  Seeing  the  marvellous  results 
that  are  undoubtedly  obtained  by  this  three-colour  process, 
it  naturally  (in  the  mind  of  the  layman)  raises  the  question  :  — 
Why  is  probably  three-f ourth  s  or  four- fifths  of  colour  printing 
produced  in  this  country  (or  made  in  Germany  for  use  in  this 
country)  pure  chromo-lithographic  printing?  Why  does  not 
this  marvellous  three-colour  process  entirely  supersede  chromo- 
lithography  ?  It  has  been  well  known  for  over  ten  years,  and 
certainly,  when  under  favourable  conditions,  has  been  worked 
to  perfection  during  the  past  seven  years.  Mr.  Carl  Hentschel, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  makers  of  three-colour  process  blocks 
in  England,  about  two  years  ago,  read  you  a  paper  on  process 
block  making  :  and  in  October  of  last  year  Mr.  J.  D.  Geddes, 
of  the  famous  firm  of  Andre  and  Sleigh,  gave  a  most  interesting 
account  of  tri-chromatic  photography,  and  the  manufacture 
therefrom  of  the  three-colour  process  blocks,  in  relief,  by  means 
of  the  screen,  for  printing  on  letterpress  machines.  Both  these 
gentlemen  are  practical  makers  of  these  blocks.  I  am  only  a 
printer  of  them,  but  I  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  pre¬ 
sumptuous  on  my  part  briefly  to  outline  the  system  of  manu¬ 
facture,  as  I  do  so  only  as  a  preliminary  step  before  my  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  difficulties  confronting  the  printers  of  such 
blocks,  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  this  audience  who 
have  not  heard  Mr.  Hentschel  or  Mr.  Geddes.  The  intention 
of  the  three-colour  process  is  based  on  theory  that  the  three 
primary  pigments,  or  inks,  blended  together — yellow,  red,  and 
blue — in  specified  proportions,  are  capable  of  reproducing  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  in  fact,  everything  in  the  way  of 
blends  of  colour  that  the  human  eye  can  appreciate,  and  that 
the  three  printed  solid  over  each  other,  first  yellow,  then  red, 
and  finally  blue,  will  give  black,  and  that  the  pure  high  lights 
in  the  print  shall  be  represented  by  the  parts  of  the  white  paper 
where  no  colours  whatever  are  printed. 

The  first  step  is  purely  a  photographic  one.  The  picture  or 
any  object  representing  colours  is  placed  before  a  camera  with 
successively  three  filters  between  it  and  the  sensitised  plate. 
Firstly,  a  red  filter  will  absorb  most  of  the  yellow  and  blue 
in  the  picture,  it  being  opaque  to  their  influence,  and  red  only 
of  the  picture  will  be  recorded  on  the  negative,  solid  where  it 
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is  solid  in  the  picture,  and  in  the  various  degrees  of  strength 
according  as  red  occurs  in  the  different  parts  of  the  picture. 
Similarly,  as  soon  as  the  first  negative  is  obtained,  a  second 
sensitised  plate  is  placed  in  the  camera  with  a  green  filter 
interposed.  In  this  case  the  red  and  blue  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  filter,  and  only  the  yellow  and  green  in  the  picture  will  be 
recorded  on  the  negative.  Finally,  a  third  sensitised  plate  is 
placed  in  the  camera  with  a  blue  filter  interposed.  This  filter 
will  absorb  the  yellow  and  red,  and  only  the  blue  in  its  various 
degrees  of  intensity  will  be  recorded  on  the  negative.  We  have 
now  got  three  separate  negatives  representing  all  the  colours  and 
gradations  of  colours  in  the  picture,  dissected  into  the  three 
primaries  in  all  the  various  degrees  of  intensity  m  which  they 
appear  in  the  different  parts  in  the  original  picture  or  object. 

Now  to  obtain  printing  blocks  in  relief  for  letterpress  printing 
machines,  successively,  positives  on  glass  from  these  three  nega¬ 
tives  have  to  come  before  the  camera  as  objects  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed.  Between  each  one  of  these  positives  and  the  sensitised 
plate  in  the  camera  is  placed  a  ruled  glass  screen  (strictly  two 
ruled  pieces  of  glass  stuck  together,  with  rules  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles).  This  screen  is  used  for  the  purpose  oi 
breaking  up  the  object  for  etching  purposes,  and  will  record  on 
the  exposed  negative  what  will  be  a  series  of  infinitesimal  black 
dots  in  the  high  lights,  rather  larger  dots  in  the  half  tones, 
and  still  larger  dots  in  the  tones,  until  the  dots  m  the  intense 
depths  or  shadows  are  so  large  that  they  join  together,  so  that 
a  solid  becomes  almost  solid,  but  with  infinitesimal  white 
dots  on  same.  This  negative  is  then  printed  on  to  a  metal 
plate,  usually  copper,  and  after  artistic  touching,  filling  m 
solids,  and  occasionally  taking  out  high  lights,  etc.,  is  then 
rolled  up  with  an  ink  which  will  resist  acid,  and  is  taken  to 
the  acid  bath,  which  with  certain  expert  manipulation,  etches 
the  plate  to  a  suitable  depth  for  relief  printing  on  letterpress 
machines.  These  three  plates  are  then  usually  pinned  down  on 
three  pieces  of  wood,  making  with  the  plate  a  height  of  nearly  one 
inch  (that  is  the  height  of  type).  Very  exquisite  hand-press 
pulls  are  usually  supplied  by  the  three-colour  process  block- 
maker,  when  delivering  the  blocks  to  the  printer.  I.  may  here 
mention  that  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  printing  single 
copies  from  these  three  original  blocks.  But  when  these  blocks 
have  to  be  printed  commercially  there  are  such  problems  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  letterpress  colour  printer  as  I  verily  believe 
have  never  been  experienced  by  his  brother  craftsman— the 
chromo-lithographer. 

Having  obtained  our  three-colour  blocks,  we  have  arrived  at 
identically  the  same  stage  as  when  the  lithographic  artist  has 
handed  to  the  lithographic  printer  his,  say,  thirteen  drawings 
on  stone,  representing,  respectively,  the  three  primary  colours 
mentioned,  together  with  ten  other  colours  and  blends  of  colours 
necessary  for  the  accurate  reproduction  of  a  picture  by  C(ln^n<> 
lithography.  The  picture  print  I  hold  m  my  hand,  “  Their 
Majesties  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra,”  required  t  e 
following  thirteen  printings,  superimposed  successively  one  after 
the  other,  to  produce  the  effect  here  given :  —Flesh,  yellow, 
maroon  red,  light  blue,  light  pink,  light  grey,  red,  light  brown, 
dark  blue,  dark  brown,  ultramarine  blue,  middle  pink,  and  darK 
arey  ie.,  thirteen  printings  versus  the  three  printings  of  the 
three-colour  process.  In  the  case  of  the  three-colour  process 
you  will  note  that  the  blocks  are  made  in  accordance  wit 
scientific  theory  which  makes  use  of  photography  and  mechanical 
etching,  and,  as  a  rule,  this  process  gives  a  rendering  of  the 
original  with  more  than  approximate  fidelity.  If  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  shows  defects,  still,  such  defects  are  compensated  for  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  looking  at  the  artist’s  own  work,  and  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  chromo-lithography,  at  another  man  s  concep^ 
tion  of  the  original  artist’s  work.  Of  course,  a  certain  amount 


of  touching-up  must  be  done  to  process  blocks.  Intensities  of  I 
all  or  any  colour  block  may  have  to  be  varied.  The  final  result 
is  not  purely  automatic.  Judgment  and  dexterity  in  artistic 
touching-up  is  still  necessary.  New  I  think  I  had  better  deal 
with  the  procedure  of  the  chromo-lithographer.  Admittedly 
the  litho  artist,  in  producing  his  thirteen  drawn  stones,  has 
proceeded  on  no  accurate  mechanical  scientific  scheme  of  colour  I 
like  that  of  the  three-colour  process.  He  first  had  to  study  the  | 
original  picture,  and  by  past  experience  lie  worked  out  his 
colour  scheme,  and  estimated  a  good  result  could  be  got  with  1 
thirteen  printings.  I  have  seen  some  clever,  though  crude, 
results  obtained  by  the  lithographic  artist  in  three  printings. 
But  although  the  human  eye  may  be  able  to  appreciate  all  I 
the  beautiful  blends  of  colours,  from  solid  colour  to  the  very 
faintest  tints,  in  the  picture  to  be  reproduced,  the  human  hand  | 
cannot  convey  the  eye  impressions,  first  to  the  yellow  sur  ace,  | 
then  to  the  red  surface,  and  finally  to  the  blue  surface  and  come 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  scientific  analysis  and  dissection 
of  the  camera  as  already  explained. 

Now  I  propose  to  give  a  comparative  demonstration  of  printing  I 
by  the  two  systems.  Let  us  assume  that  the  chromo-litho 
printer  has  machines  large  enough  to  print  on  a  sheet,  40m.  by  I 
30in. ,  forty-two  duplicates  of  the  “  Monkey  Brand  sheet  before 
you.  This  picture  is  printed  in  seven  colours  yellow,  flesh, 
light  blue,  brown,  red,  blue,  and  grey.  (If  lie  had  machines 
for  double  that  size  it  would  probably  pay  him  better  to  print 
eighty-four  at  a  time.)  But  we  will  not  appear  to  take  any 
advantage ;  we  will  keep  to  the  sheet  in  front  of  us  as  it  was 
actually  printed.  He  generally  prints  flesh  colour  first.  His 
pressman  will  take  forty-two  pulls  on  transparent  transfer  paper 
of  the  drawing  on  stone  of  the  flesh  colour,  and  each  of  these 
is  accurately  stuck  in  position  on  a  skeleton  key  sheet  already 
prepared  (printed  on  unshrinkable  sheets  on  mamlla  paper  or 
paper  on  thin  zinc),  and  this  represents  the  forty-two  exact  j 
positions  in  which  to  place  successively  all  the  seven  colours, 
each  colour  being  a  group  of  forty-two.  This  skeleton  key  sheet 
with  its  forty-two  yellow  transfers  is  impressed  on  to  one  entire, 
lithographic  stone  or  aluminium  plate  or  zinc  plate,  winch  Ml 

then  rolled  up  with  ink  and  prepared  for  machine.  The  other  six 

colours  are  all  prepared  the  same  way  on  six  large  stones,  or  on, 
aluminium  or  zinc  plates,  and  are  printe  progressive  y 
the  last  colour  completes  the  picture.  There  are  many  c  a 
of  machines  for  printing  chromo-lithography  that  give  a 
large  daily  output.  But  so  that  I  shall  not  be  accused  of 
bias  I  will  place  the  output  at  4,000  sheets  daily  per  colour 
seven  colours  duplicated  forty-two  times.  You  will  readily  seel 
that  this  means  a  daily  output  at  a  rate  of  24,000  perfect  prm 
per  machine  (i.e,  4,000  sheets  of  one  colour  multiplied  by  forty  j 
two  times  the  number  of  subjects,  168,000,  an  ivi  e  . 
seven,  the  number  of  colours  in  the  completed  picture  equal 
24  000).  The  firm  where  that  sheet  was  printed  took  an  o  eri 
for  2  200,000  of  that  subject.  Large  and  continuous  daily  output 
in  any  printing  office  is  a  very  material  matter.  The  chromo- 
lithographer  is  enabled  to  multiply  machine  running  spee 
forty-two  times,  because  he  can  transfer  successfully  his  forty 
two  subjects  or  duplicates  of  the  same  subject  as  ^described. 
Each  original  colour  stone  is  hand-drawn  by  the  lit  o  a  i 
who  rarely  uses  stipple  grain  of  more  than  6,000  to  10,000  o  j 
to  the  square  inch.  Though  this  seems  very  coarse  as  comparec 
with  a  166  three-colour  screen,  say  27,000  to  the  square  me 
such  coarseness  is  merged  together  and  covered  up  by  the  argei 
number  of  printings.  Forty-two  duplicates  or  more  of  s 
open  work  of  each  colour  can  be  successfully  transferred 
to  a  litho  stone  or  metal  plate  without  the  stipple,  cha  , 
medium  work,  or  any  detail,  joining  up,  or  becoming  _  u 
and  all  the  seven  duplicated  colour  sheets  shall  regist 
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urately  on  each  other.  It  is  on  this  point  that  the  three-colour 
rocess  gets  hung  up,  as  a  screen  of  27,000  to  the  square  inch 
annot  be  successfully  transferred. 

A  little  while  back  I  spoke  of  the  process  block  maker’s 
eautiful  hand  proofs  sent  to  us  printers  with  the  three-colour 
locks.  There  is  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  printing  to  perfec- 
on  properly  made  three-colour  process  blocks  :  but  the  attempt 

>  obtain  a  large  number  of  prints  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and 

>  compete  commercially  with  chromo-lithography,  is  the  cause 
i  much  of  the  wretched  three-colour  printing  that  is  circulated 
i  this  country.  Now  let  us  assume  we  are  printers,  and  have 
^en  supplied  with  three-colour  process  blocks  of  “  Monkey 
rand,”  and  that  our  customers  wTant  2,200,000.  If  we  put 
tree  small  presses  on  the  job,  with  the  view  to  print  equal  to 
le  single  copy  impression  supplied  by  the  process  block  makers, 
id  run  these  three  presses  with  an  output  of  4,000  daily,  we 
ould  take  550  days  to  execute  our  customers’  order.  We 
,nnot  transfer  forty-two  on  a  sheet  like  the  chromo-lithographer, 
jcause  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  very  fine  screen  (about  150  to 
le  inch  lineal)  in  the  three-colour  process,  and  the  pressure 
jcessary  in  transferring  blurs  these  microscopical  dots  together. 
Tiat  must  the  poor  letterpress  printer  do  ?  He  must  get 
ther  the  electrotyper  or  a  stereotyper  to  take  moulds  of  his 
iree  blocks,  and  supply  him  with  duplicates  in  metal — the 
rmer  a  copper  shell,  tinned  and  backed  up,  the  latter  a 
ereotype  casting,  nickel  faced.  Well,  if  he  order  forty- two, 
ay  Heaven  help  him.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  best  work 
n  be  printed  from  one  at  a  time.  As  you  add  to  the  number 
duplicates,  so  the  difficulties  will  be  increased.  Most  practi- 
1  letterpress  colour  printers  would  be  able  to  put  eight  sets 

i  machine,  and  if  the  duplicate  electrotypes  or  stereotypes 
e  well  made,  good  results  should  be  obtained.  The  printer 
>uld  arrange  the  first  eight  yellow  blocks  on  machine  with 
e  required  margin  between  the  blocks,  filled  up  with  printer’s 
miture.  This  is  a  fairly  simple  matter.  But  when  the  eight 

I  blocks  come  to  be  imposed  on  machine,  so  that  each  one 
all  print  (practically  speaking,  dot  on  dot)  on  its  corresponding 
ock,  why  then  the  fun  commences.  Of  course  the  first  super¬ 
posed  impression  shows  that  each  red  bloc.c  is  wrong  ;  some 
-ve  to  De  shifted  north,  some  south,  some  east,  some  west, 
ion  another  impression  is  taken,  and  further  shifting  of 
Dcks,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Then  the  same  thing  has  to  be 
ne  with  the  blue.  The  difficulty  of  the  printer  is  often  in- 
isified  by  the  fact  that,  say,  the  electrotypes  of  the  red  have 
rank  more  than  the  electrotypes  of  the  blue,  or  vice  versa, 
d  if  either  be  so,  all  the  fiddling  about  and  adjusting  will 
t  mend  matters.  There  is  nothing  unusual  in  two  or  three 
ys  of  a  man’s  time,  together  with  the  time  of  a  valuable 
ichine,  being  wasted  in  this  way  before  starting  printing, 
iereas,  on  the  litho  machine,  each  stone  containing  forty-two 
bjects  in  perfect  register,  can  be  started  printing  in  two  or 
ree  hours. 

During  these  two  or  three  days  wasted  the  chromo-lithographer 

II  have  been  producing  at  the  rate  of  24,000  copies  daily.  And 
ten  the  three-colour  process,  with  only  eight  sets  of  blocks  of 

colour,  with  an  output  of  4,000  sheets  per  day  per  colour, 

3  running  on  machine,  they  will  only  be  producing  at  the 
e  of  10,666  perfect  prints  per  machine  per  day,  as  compared 
:h  the  output  of  24,000  perfect  prints  by  -i  he  chromo-litho- 
pher.  In  consequence  of  the  unreliability  of  electrotyping 
this  process,  many  printers,  when  good  results  are  expected, 
to  the  expense  of  buying  two  sets  of  original  three-colour 
'cks,  at  a  cost  of  about  3s.  6d.  per  square  inch,  instead  of 
ctrotypes  at  about  3d  per  square  inch.  In  addition  to  the 
essity  of  absolutely  perfect  register  of  red  on  yellow,  and 
blue  on  yellow  and  red,  there  are  certain  other  conditions 
wlutely  essential  to  printing  the  three-colour  process  success¬ 


fully.  Pure  pigment  must  be  used.  The  red  should  be  pure, 
and  must  have  no  trace  of  either  violet  or  orange.  The  yellow 
must  have  no  trace  of  red,  orange,  or  green  ;  it  should  be  pure 
lemon  yellow.  The  blue  should  be  pure  cyan-blue,  and  neither 
violet  nor  green  should  preponderate.  The  red  and  blue  must 
be  somewhat  transparent.  Most  careful  attention  to  inks  is 
absolutely  necessary,  having  regard  to  'the  fact  that  every 
imaginable  blend  from  three  pure  primaries  is  demanded  by  this 
photographic  production.  The  paper  should  be  unshrinkable 
and  well  seasoned,  of  the  very  best  quality,  pure  white,  hard 
sized,  and  well-glazed  surface.  As  soon  as  the  blocks  are  got 
in  register  they  must  be  underlaid  until  the  face  impression  of 
the  eight  blocks  is  absolutely  level.  The  packing  on  the  cylinder 
should  be  hard,  and  as  a  rule  not  more  than  two  thin  pieces 
of  paper  should  be  cut  out  (“  overlaying  ”)  and  pasted  over  the 
impression  /  of  each  block.  This  is  done  to  force  the  solids,  and 
to  soften  the  tones  and  edges.  Of  course  sheets  must  be  laid  on 
to  machines  with  unvarying  accuracy,  the  machine  impression 
must  be  perfect,  with  cylinder  and  bed  working  in  absolute 
unison,  and  with  a  capacity  for  perfect  distribution  by  composi¬ 
tion  rollers,  which  latter  must  be  kept  in  good  condition  and 
free  from  damp.  If  there  be  the  slightest  variation  through 
defective  inks,  or  distribution  of  inks,  results  will  be  disastrous. 
For  instance,  if  the  yellow  be  too  strong  and  the  red  too  weak, 
black  and  deep  purples  would  be  absent.  If  the  red  be  too 
strong  and  the  yellow  tob  weak,  there  would  be  an  absence  of 
green  and  a  general  appearance  of  a  conflagration.  I  give 
these  two  examples  assuming  the  blue  to  be  all  right,  but  if 
the  blue  be  wrong,  other  peculiar  effects  occur.  If  all  the 
essential  conditions  be  fulfilled,  a  perfect  production  of  almost 
any  picture  can  be  obtained.  But  if  any  one  of  these  conditions 
be  unfulfilled,  the  gradations  and  perfect  blends  of  every  imagin¬ 
able  kind  of  colour  possible  by  this  photo-mechanical  process 
are  lost.  Now  in  chromo-lithography  slight  discrepancies  are 
easily  made  good  by  the  litho  artist  preparing  an  additional 
stone  to  overcome  any  such  defects,  and  this  extra  printing  will 
generally  put  things  right.  But  in  this  three-colour  printing, 
if  there  be  the  least  discrepancy,  the  whole  scheme  of  colour 
is  lost. 

The  three-colour  process  is  a  most  fascinating  one  for  all 
printers.  In  addition,  it  is  capable  of  the  very  finest  work  ; 
it  produces  faithfully  the  actual  brush-marks  of  the  original 
painter.  In  truth,  it  might  be  said,  you  are  looking  at  the 
work  of  the  master.  But  the  artist  must  finish  his  picture  with 
greater  care  (if  the  production  is  with  a  view  to  please  the 
general  public).  As  an  instance,  I  draw  attention  to  the  sea-' 
scape  supplement  to  the  Society  of  Arts  “Journal.”  I  need 
only  point  out  a  brush-mark  in  the  top  left  side  where  the 
water-colour  has  run  and  dried  hard  at  the  edge.  This  photo¬ 
graphic  process  has  copied  this  blot  or  blob  faithfully.  The 
lithographic  artist  could  have  softened  that  edge.  The  former 
rendering  would  probably  be  preferred  by  the  educated  artistic 
eye,  but  the  latter  by  the  bulk  of  the  public.  Many  buyers  and 
users  of  colour  printing  still  prefer  those  pretty  stippled  smooth 
effects  which  the  lithographic  artist  is  so  adept  at.  The  litho¬ 
graphic  artist  can  produce  a  finished  looking  print  from  a 
less  perfect  oil  picture  or  water-colour  drawing,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  old  days  wood  engravers  were  able  to 
produce  blocks  yielding  a  finished  print  that  would  satisfy  the 
public  eye,  and  often  from  a  mere  sketch  on  wood  by  the  original 
draughtsman.  In  c, lire rn o- 1  ith ogr  a p h y  you  are  not  looking  at 
the  actual  work  of  the  original  artist,  but  at  the  handiwork  of 
the  copyist.  Although,  undoubtedly,  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  the  three-colour  process  has  given  us  the  most  perfect 
results  from  oil  paintings  and  water-colour  drawings  of  por¬ 
traits,  landscapes,  and  still  life,  and  from  objects  them¬ 
selves  direct,  articles  of  manufacture,  landscape  direct, 
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houses  and  gardens,  river  scenes,  etc.,  even  from  the 
model  direct  (a  very  steady  sitter),  the  bulk  of  colour  printing 
can  still  be  more  cheaply  produced  by  chromo-lithography. 
During  the  past  six  or  seven  years  chromo-lithographers  have 
not  been  idle.  Instead  of  printing  from  stone  on  slow  flat-bed 
machines,  good  results  and  increased  output  are  obtained  from 
aluminium  plates  on  rotary  machines,  and  some  rotary  machines 
in  America  print  six  colours  at  the  same  time  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed.  Also  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  by  trans¬ 
ferring  litho  designs  on  to  large  thin  zinc  plates  and  printing 
them  on  fast-running  letterpress  machines,  by  using  the  Wharf- 
litho  system  of  etching,  the  white  parts  with  such  a  microscopical 
grain  that  they  will  not  accumulate  any  ink  from  the  inking 
rollers,  thus  leaving  the  white  parts  of  the  paper  clean. 

I  believe  that  the  three-colour  process  will  hold  the  field  for 
real  artistic  colour  printing.  With  proper  filters  and  all  ac¬ 
cessories  the  camera,  broadly  speaking,  will  only  portray  what 
the  artist  has  put  into  his  picture.  With  a  perfect  picture 
before  him,  the  lithographic  artist  should  make  himself  abso¬ 
lutely  subservient  to  the  original  artist,  and  enter  whole  soul 
and  spirit  into  faithfully  reproducing  the  work.  But  even  then 
his  work  is  only  a  copy,  and  he  cannot  always  grasp  the  true 
feeling,  the  form,  and  colour  which  the  original  artist  has 
striven  for  and  succeeded  in  obtaining.  And  the  disconsolate 
painter  often  finds  his  ideals — light  and  shade  and  colour  scheme 
— gone,  sometimes  harshness,  sometimes  angularity  or  the  re¬ 
verse  in  the  shape  of  soaped  down  softness.  Referring  again 
to  the  three-colour  process,  when  bad  results  are  obtained,  the 
process  block  maker  always  blames  the  poor  printer.  Certainly 
the  block  makers  can  teach  the  printer  nothing  in  the  way  of 
printing.  The  block  maker  supplies  a  perfect  print  with  the 
blocks,  and  thinks  the  printer  should  print  in  bulk  like  his 
proof,  but,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  printing  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  subjects  on  a  large  sheet  successfully  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  three-colour  process.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  process  and 
not  of  the  printer.  What  I  do  blame  the  printers  for  is  that 
so  many  attempt  the  impossible  feat  of  printing  several  subjects 
at  once  on  large  sheets,  and  so  bring  discredit  on  what  may 
almost  be  termed  an  ideal  process  when  worked  under  favourable 
conditions.  All  -sorts  of  remedies  have  been  attempted  by 
printers  to  get  over  the  difficulties  of  printing  three-colour  pro¬ 
cess  satisfactorily  and  competing  successfully,  both  as  regards 
quality  and  price,  with  chromo-lithography,  but  I  think  the 
remedy  will  ultimately  be  found  by  the  three-colour  process 
block  makers  themselves.  I  think  the  three-colour  process  may 
possibly  supersede  chromo-lithography  for  all  classes  of  colour 
printing,  when  printers  can  obtain  from  the  block  makers  three 
entire,  large  metal  sheets  containing  a  large  number  of  subjects 
or  duplicates  of  the  same  subject — that  is,  a  large  yellow  plate, 
a  large  red  plate,  and  a  large  blue  plate,  with  all  the  subjects, 
say  thirty-two  or  sixty-four,  photographically  printed  and 
etched  thereon  in  perfect  register.  At  any  rate1,  this  would  be 
one  important  step  towards  the  general  use  of  the  three-colour 
process.  An  entire  plate  such  as  this,  with  large  white  spaces 
between  the  subjects,  can  be  cleanly  printed  on  letterpress 
machines  by  adapting  the  Wharf-litho  etching  process  for  all 
the  white  parts.  Harvey  Dalziel. 

- ♦ - — 

The  Devonport  Camera  Club  last  week  had  an  exhibition  of  members’ 
lantern  slides.  Amongst  the  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  0.  Croydon,  H.  W. 
Mayne,  J.  Batten,  R.N.,  J.  F.  Coombes,  J.  Bassett,  C.  Dietschey,  A.  J. 
Catford,  and  the  Rev.  H.  O.  Fenton.  Many  beautiful  pictures  were 
shown,  including  flower  studies,  scenes,  in  New  Zealand,  Gibraltar,  and 
Malta,  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  landscapes  and  church  views.  Mr. 

R.  J.  Lamb  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  lantern  was  worked  by  Mr. 

S.  J.  Heal.  On  March  17th,  a  lantern  lecture,  “  Across  the  Silver 
Streak,”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Hill,  of  Plymouth. 
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Eighteenth  annual  meeting,  Perth,  July  6th  to  11th,  1903.  Presi 
dent,  Sir  Robert  Pullar,  retiring  president,  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball;  vice | 
presidents,  Thos.  Bedding,  C.  H.  Bothamley,  F.  P.  Cembrano,  W 
Crooke,  George  Davison,  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  Sir  W.  J.  lierschel 
Bart.,  Andrew  Pringle,  and  John  Stuart;  hon.  general  secretary  and 
treasurer,  F.  A.  Bridge,  East  Lodge,  Dalston  Lane,  London,  N.E. 

Reception  Committee. — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  K.T. ,  Lore  ] 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbant 
K.G.,  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Right  Hon 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ancaster,  the  High 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  Sir  Robert  D.  Moncreitfe,  Bart.,  of  Modi 
creiffe ;  Sir  John  G.  S.  Kinloch,  Bart.,  M.P.,  of  Kinloch ;  General  Si 
James  Clerk-Rattrav,  K. C.B.,  of  Craighall ;  the  Hon.  Morton  Stuart! 
Gray,  of  Kinfauns;  Robert  Wallace,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P.  ;  John  A 
Dewar,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Colonel  E.  G.  Grogan,  Commanding  42nd  Reg! 
mental  District;  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  A.  G.  Drummond-Hay,  of  Seggir 
den;  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  S.  Home-Drummond,  of  Blairdrummonol 
Convener  of  the  County;  Lieut. -Colonel  John  Campbell,  Edinburgh; 
Andrew  Hutcheson,  Esq.,  Vice-Convener  of  the  County  ;  John  D.  Syn  ; 
Esq.,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Perthshire;  Lord  Provost  Love,  Baili 
Brand,  Bailie  Grieve,  Bailie  Watson,  Bailie  Hardie,  Lord  Dean  c 
Guild  Macnab,  Treasurer  Keiller,  John  Begg,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk! 
Robert  Keay,  Esq.,  J.P.,  City  Chamberlain;  James  Ramsay,  Esq' 

chairman  of  the  School  Board  ;  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  F.R.S.E.,  recto 

.  I 

of  the  Perth  Academy;  W.  Steuart  Fotheringham,  Esq.,  of  Murthly 

C.  L.  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Freeland;  John  M.  Fraser,  Esq.,  of  Invermay, 
James  F.  Pullar,  Esq.  ;  Rufus  D.  Pullar,  Esq.  ;  Peter  Campbell,  Esq. 

Programme. 

Monday,  July  6th.  Morning  and  afternoon. — Conducted  partie 
will  visit  the  objects  of  interest  in  and  around  the  city,  or  short  locr 
excursions  will  be  arranged.  Evening  at  7.30. — Conversazione  an 
reception  by  the  Lord  Provost.  Presidential  address,  followed  b] 
a  series  of  slides  of  “Egypt,  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  and  Palestine,”  b( 
William  Agate,  Esq.,  Mus.  Bac.,  Oxon  (of  Paisley). 

Tuesday,  July  7th. — River  excursion  by  special  steamer  to  New 
burgh,  returning  by  rail  to  Perth  (or  vice  versa).  There  will  be  nl 
meeting  in  the  evening. 

Wednesday,  July  8th.  Morning  at  10. — Annual  general  meeting 
Morning  at  11. — Meeting  of  the  new  council.  Afternoon  at  3. — Th] 
president,  Sir  Robert  Pullar,  and  Lady  Pullar,  will  give  a  garde 
party  at  “Tayside.”  Evening  at  7. — Annual  dinner  and  smokiii] 
concert. 

Thursday,  July  9th. — Excursion  to  Dunkeld,  etc.  Evening  at  8.31 
— A  paper,  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Tulloch  (Dundee),  on  “Fact  and  Fashion  i 
Photography,”  followed  by  a  selection  of  lantern  slides  by  membe;; 
of  the  Perthshire  Society. 

Friday,  July  10th. — Excursion  to  Blairgowrie,  etc.  Evening 
8.30. — A  paper  by  Dr.  Gustav  Mann  (Oxford),  on  “  Micropho! 
graphy,”  followed  by  a  series  of  lantern  slides. 

Saturday,  July  11th. — -Excursions  to  Invermay,  Kinfauns,  Stobha 
etc.,  as  may  be  desired.  Evening  at  8. — A.  L.  Henderson,  Esq.,  v 
give  a  lantern  lecture  on  “Cairo,  the  Nile,  and  the  Great  Assou 
Dam,”  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Perth  Consumptive  Sanatorium. 

Note  to  Cyclists. — The  roads  in  and  around  Perth  are  very  goo'j 
and  all  the  excursions  are  within  easy  cycling  distance. 

General  Arrangements. 

A  trade  exhibition  of  apparatus,  pictures,  etc.,  will  be  held  durii 
the  meeting,  also  a  special  exhibition  of  pictures  taken  at  previo; 
conventions. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  has  kindly  granted  pennissb 
for  members  to  photograph  in  the  grounds  of  Scone  Palace,  and  the  loc 
committee  hopes  to  obtain  a  similar  concession  for  Dunfermline,  Li 
lithgow,  and  Stirling. 

In  July  cheap  excursion  tickets  to  Scotland  are  issued  by  most 
the  railway  companies,  and  London  members  preferring  to  go  1 
water  will  find  the  steamboats  of  the  Dundee  Shipping  Company  cor 
fortable  and  inexpensive. 

For  further  particulars  of  excursions,  hotels,  private  apartment 
dark  rooms,  dealers,  etc.,  etc.,  see  the  official  programme,  which  W1 
be  issued  to  members  as  soon  as  possible. 
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rhe  annual  subscription  to  the  Convention  is  5s.  The  privileges 
membership  include  invitations  to  the  official  receptions,  admission 
all  the  meetings,  to  the  exhibition  of  pictures  and  apparatus,  with 
jcial  rates  for  excursions,  etc.  Application  for  membership  should 
made  through  the  hon.  general  secretary  and  treasurer,  F.  A. 
idge,  East  Lodge,  Dalston  Lane,  London,  N.E.  ;  or  the  hon.  local 
retaries,  Alex.  M.  Rodger  and  Alex.  Mackenzie,  The  Museum,  Tay 
•eet,  Perth. 

- - » — - 

THE  PERTH  CONVENTION, 
rhe  following  circular,  relating  to  a  proposed  exhibition  of  members’ 
itographs  at  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  at  Perth,  in  July  next, 

;  been  issued  :  — 

East  Lodge,  Dalston  Lane, 

London,  N.E. 

t  is  proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  unframed  prints  during  Con- 
ition  week.  The  subjects  are  limited  to  those  taken  during  any 
vious  Convention,  and  must  not  be  framed.  It  is  advisable  that 
y  should  be  mounted  upon  either  paper  or  cardboard,  the  former  in 
ference,  but  unmounted  prints  will  not  be  refused.  Every  member 
the  Convention  is  invited  to  make  a  small  contribution  of  his  best 
rk,  so  that  the  exhibition  may  be  as  representative  as  possible, 
nts  may  be  brought  by  members  themselves,  or  sent  by  post  to  the 
i.  local  secretaries,  P.C.U.K.,  at  the  Museum,  Tay  Street,  Perth, 
ferably  a  few  days  before  the  6th  July. 

Whilst  every  care  will  be  taken  of  prints  during  the  exhibition,  the 
.ncil  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  damage.  It  would  relieve 
committee  of  considerable  trouble  if  members  would  remove  their 
u  prints  on  or  after  Thursday  of  Convention  week.  The  photographs 
those  who  cannot  conveniently  do  this,  will  be  returned  to  them 
post.  It  is  hoped  that  absent  Conventioners  will  not  overlook  this 
.ibition.  The  title  and  photographer’s  name  should  be  on  the  front 
each  print  or  mount,  and  the  full  address  at  the  back.  In  order 
arrive  at  an  indication  of  the  space  to  provide  for  the  exhibition, 
committee  would  be  glad  if  you  would  kindly  fill  in  the  accompany- 
form,  and  post  it  as  soon  as  convenient,  but  not  later  than  the 
of  May.  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley  having  kindly  undertaken  the 
lagement  of  this  exhibition  of  members’  pictures,  all  communica- 
is  with  regard  to  it, -should  be  addressed  to  him  (“  Thorniehurst,” 
idingley,  Leeds),  and  not  to  the  hon.  general  secretary. 

U  K.  Perth  Meeting,  July  6 — 11,  1903.  Unframed  Print 
Exhibition. 

shall  be  able  to  contribute . photographs  to  the  above. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


lease  post  this  form  not  later  than  May  31st,  to  Mr.  Godfrey 
1  ?ley,  “  Thorniehurst,”  Headingley,  Leeds. 


photographic  copy  of  the  fourth  patent  issued  by  the  United 
1  es  was  recently  secured  by  the  authorities  at  Washington,  who 
:e  been  recently  engaged  in  a  search  to  recover  some  of  the  oldest 
:  ;rs.  The  whereabouts  of  the  original  of  this  one  is  not  known.  It 
granted  on  January  29,  1781,  and  was  issued  to  Francis  Bailey, 
hiladelphia,  and  covered  a  process  for  “performing  punches.” 
^  document  bears  the  signatures  of  George  Washington,  Thomas 
!  rson,  and  Edward  Randolph. 

[E  following  are  the  successful  competitors  in  the  South  London 
■  o.  Society’s  Continental  Excursion  Lantern  Slide  Competition  :  — 
ir  medal  for  best  slide  taken  on  any  excursion:  C.  Churchill, 
P-S. ,  for  an  “Old  Smoker.”  Bronze  medal  for  best  slide  taken 
Chine  excursion:  C.  Churchill,  F.R.P.S. ,  for  an  “Old  Smoker.” 
r  ze  medal  for  best  slide  taken  on  Moselle  excursion :  W.  Phillips 
Jon  Society),  for  “Doorway,  Eltz  Castle.”  Bronze  medal  for  best 
1  Dutch  excursion  :  W.  H.  Rogers,  for  “  Quay,  Rotterdam.” 


€xbibition$. 

■ - ♦ - 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

[Specially  Reported.  ] 

Ihe  fourteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  South  London  Photographic- 
Society  was  opened  at  the  Public  Baths,  Church  Street,  Camberwell r 
on  Saturday  evening  last,  and  will  remain  open  until  next  Saturday 
evening. 

We  are  pleased,  but  not  surprised,  to  find  that  the  South  London 
Society  shows  no  signs  of  decreasing  vitality.  Its  members  prove 
themselve's  to  be  as  prolific  in  the  production  of  photographs,  and 
as  keen  on  the  acquisition  of  medals,  as  of  yore,  and  its'  executive,, 
with  the  experience  of  thirteen  years  behind  them,  have  organised- 
an  exhibition  which  might  serve  as  an  example  to  not  a  few  profes¬ 
sional  showmen  and  many  public  bodies  in  the  art  of  attracting  both 
exhibitors  and  the  public.  There  is  perhaps  not  a  very  material 
difference  between  this  exhibition  and  the  last;  but,  at  any  rate,, 
this  has  reached  the  stage  that  it  would  require  an  extremely  critical,, 
not  to  say  carping  spirit,  to  suggest  any  improvement. 

As  far  as  the  general  public  are  concerned,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  more  an  exhibition  is  made  like  a  fancy  fair — that  is  to  say,, 
the  more  varied  the  entertainment  provided — the  greater  the  attrac¬ 
tion  ;  and  probably  the  budding  photographer  tabes  rather  more- 
interest  in  the  examination  of  the  photographic  accessories  which 
are  to  be  found  at  the  dealers'  stalls  than  he  does  in  the  study  of’ 
the  pictures ;  and  as  the  exigencies  of  the  exchequer  necessitate  the 
frequent  rotation  of  the  turnstile,  it  is  perhaps  unkind  to  raise  an 
objection  to  running  an  exhibition  on  lines  which  are  enforced  by 
circumstances  rather  than  adopted  by  choice ;  but  we  cannot  avoid 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  blare  of  the  gramophone,  and  the- 
strident  announcement  every  few  minutes  that  the  display  of  animated 
photographs  or  the  X-rays  or  the  demonstration  of  something  or  other 
is  about  to  begin  are  not  ideal  in  conducing  to  the  frame  of  mind 
which  a  picture  gallery  should  inspire.  It  is  a  pity  that  an  admirable 
collection  of  photographs  such  as  that  the  South  London  Society 
brings  together  annually,  and  to  view  it  is  the  primary  object  of  holding 
the  exhibition,  should  run  the  danger  of  being  regarded  by  the  lay 
visitor  as  a  minor  feature,  and  not,  as  it  should  be,  as  the  feature 
of  the  show.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  position. 

The  work  in  the  members’  classes  shows  little  advance  on  that  of 
late  years.  The  society  is  very  great  at  excursions  and  outings,  and" 
it  is  from  the  exposures  made  on  these  occasions  that  the  annual  exhi¬ 
bition  derives  the  bulk  of  the  pictures.  Last  year  was  an  unfavourable- 
one  generally,  and  singular  ill-luck  pursued  the  outdoor  gatherings. 
Hence,  as  might  be  expected,  the)  landscapes  show  some  falling  off 
in  their  usual  interest.  Perhaps  the  most  apposite  general  criticism 
would  be  that  the  general  characteristic  is  a  want  of  boldness  of 
treatment,  and  this  impression  is  helped  by  the  prevalence  of  bromide 
prints,  which  naturally  lend  themselves  to  soft  rather  than  vigorous, 
effects,  and  from  their  method  of  production  are  less  easily  susceptible- 
of  modification  in  the  printing.  In  architecture,  although  the  society 
cannot  boast  that  the  members’  class  challenges  comparison  with  the 
open  class,  as  might  have  been  done  three  or  four  years  ago,  a  fair- 
proportion  of  the  work  is  of  a  commendable  character.  The  two 
medallel  pictures,  by  A.  Bedding  and  C.  Churchill  respectively,  are- 
both  admirable  in  treatment,  and  other  noticeable  works  are  “  Morden 
College,”  by  G.  H.  Lovegrove;  “Morning  Chapel,  Peterborough,”  by 
A.  E.  Allen;  “St.  Peter’s  Door,  St.  Alban’s,”  by  T  R.  Bourne  r- 
“The  Dining  Hall,  Haddon,”  by  W.  H  Dawson;  “The  Cloister’s- 
Mount,  St  Michael,”  by  W.  Kilbey;  and  “St.  Ethelburga's,  Roches¬ 
ter,”  by  J.  N.  Ayling. 

The  portraiture  shows  greater  interest  in  this  branch.  Some  of  the 
most  careful  work  shows  a  tendency  to  imitate  the  characteristics- 
of  ordinary  professional  portraiture.  The  picture  which  received  the 
silver  medal,  “  Recalling  the  Old  Air,”  by  Harold  Moore,  however, 
is  not  of  this  kind.  It  is  pleasingly  simple,  and  probably  a  good,1 
portrait.  The  bronze  medal  picture,  “  Tired  and  Thirsty,”  by  W. 
Page,  a  scene  in  a  village  inn,  is  a  cleverly  managed  interior,  with 
figures,  though,  not  to  be  compared  with  the  representation  of  & 
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similar  subject  by  the  same  author,  to  which  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal  in  what  answers  to  the  members’  champion  class.  “  The  Violin,” 
by  A.  R.  F.  Evershed,  and  “  The  Illustrated  Paper,”  by  the  same, 
attracted  us  as  being  less  conventially  treated  than  most  of  the 
exhibits ;  and  “  Narcissus,”  a  flower  study,  by  W.  T.  Marriott,  is  grace¬ 
ful.  The  medalled  picture  in  the  members’  champion  class  ive  have 
already  referred  to.  It  certainly  deserves  its  honour.  The  subject, 
which  contains  several  figures,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one  either 
pictorially  or  technically,  and  the  result  is  quite  a  success.  E.  R. 
Ball,  F.  W.  Gregg,  and  J.  K.  Ayling  have  fine  architectural  work  in 
the  class. 

The  open  classes  comprise  nearly  300  pictures,  sufficient  testimony 
to  the  popularity  of  the  South  London  Society’s  Exhibition,  and  with 
so  large  a  number  of  pictures  almost  equally  deserving  of  some  notice, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection  with  reasonable  fairness  without 
unduly  encroaching  on  our  space.  The  portraiture  included  many 
fine  examples  of  professional  work  of  a  high  class.  J.  Moffat,  of 
Edinburgh,  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  double  award,  and  the 
third  medal  also  goes  to  Scotland— to  J.  S,  Galloway,  for  a  very 
charming  head.  W.  J.  Byrne  and  Martin  Jacolette  each  make  a  good 
display.  Architecture  is  well  represented,  and  not  a  few  of  the  best 
things,  ure  noticed,  are  by  members  of  the  Society;  the  bronze  medal, 
for  instance,  going  to  E.  R.  Bull,  and  other  noteworthy  exhibitors 
were  P.  W.  Crane,  F.  J.  Phillips,  W.  H.  White,  F.  W.  Gregg,  and 
B.  Slater.  In  the  lanscape  class  there  was  something  to  please  every 
taste.  Among  the  exhibitors  were  G.  H.  Capper,  A.  Fenn,  Graystone 
Bird,  G.  S.  Galloway,  J.  O.  Grant,  W.  A.  J.  Hensler,  E.  J.  Hunt, 

J.  B.  Johnston,  M.  T.  Marriott,  A.  and  F.  Read,  F.  E.  Roop,  S.  C. 
Stean,  C.  E.  Etches,  H.  G.  Stollard,  J.  Moffat,  and  W.  R.  Lathbury, 
and  our  list  omits  many  names  which  are  equally  deserving  of  mention. 

The  trade  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Adams  and  Co.,  J.  Ashford, 
Autocopyist  Co.,  R.  and  J.  Beck,  Burroughs,  Wellcome,  and  Co., 
B.  J.  Edwards  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Edmeads  and  Co.,  C.  P.  Goerz,  G. 
Houghton  and  Sons,  M.  Howell  and  Son,  Illingworth  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
L.  Kamm  and  Co.,  Kodak,  Ltd.,  J.  Lizars,  McCaw,  Stevenson,  and 
Orr,  Mann’s  Photographic  Stores,  W.  Middlemiss,  E.  D.  Power, 
Prosser  Roberts  Co.,  Rogers  and  Webster,  Sandell  Plates  and  Films 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Seabrook,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  A.  E.  Staley  and  Co.,  S. 
Stanley,  Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Warwick  Dry  Plate 
Co.,  Warwick  Trading  Co.,  Watson  and  Sons,  and  Wellington  and 
Ward. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  H.  W.  Bennett,  J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  and 
J.  A.  Sinclair. 

The  Awards. — Members’  Classes. 

Portraiture,  etc. — Silver  medal:  “Recalling  the  Old  Air,”  Harold 
Moore.  Bronze  medal :  “  Tired  and  Thirsty,”  W.  Page. 

Architecture.— Silver  medal:  “A  Norman  Crypt,”  A.  Bedding. 
Bronze:  “  North  Transept,  Ely,”  C.  Churchill. 

Landscape,  etc. — Silver  medal :  “  Mowers,”  Edwin  W.  Taylor. 

Bronze  :  “  A  Woodland  Stream,”  Edwin  W.  Taylor.  Bronze  :  “  Across 
the  Heath,”  T.  Moyser. 

Excursion  Pictures. — Bronze  medals:  “Eventide,”  Edwin  W. 
Taylor;  “Woodlands,”  T.  Moyser. 

Lantern  Slides. — Silver  medal :  E.  R.  Bull.  Bronze  :  A.  Bedding. 
Pictures  Medalled  During  the  Year. — Gold  medal:  “In  a  Village 
Tavern,”  W.  Page. 

Best  Copy  of  a  Coloured  Picture  (Edwards  Memorial  Competition)  : 
W.  Howell. 

Open  Classes. 

Portraiture. — Silver  medal :  “  The  Finishing  Touch,”  J.  Moffat. 
Bronze :  “  Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  J.  Moffat.  Bronze :  “  Gertrude,” 
G.  S.  Galloway. 

Architecture. — Silver  medal:  “The  Crypt,  Gloucester,”  LI.  White. 
Bronze :  “  The  Crypt,  Wells,”  E.  R.  Bull. 

Landscape.— Silver  medal :  “  Heavy  Going,”  G.  H.  Capper.  Bronze  : 
“  The  Reapers,”  G.  H.  Fenn. 

Lantern  Slides.— Silver  medal:  A.  Bailey.  Bronze:  F.  E.  Roop. 
Bronze  :  E.  R.  Bull. 

Stereo.  Slides. — Bronze  medal:  L.  S.  Wilks 

Technical  Best  Stall.— Adams  and  Co.,  Charing  Cross  Road. 

Most  Interesting  Novelty.— Transposing  Stereo.  Transparency  Print¬ 
ing  Frame,  W.  Rice. 


GATESHEAD  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  Gateshead  Camera  Club  was  he ; 

on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  4th  and  5th.  With  about  li 

entries  in  the  members’  class  and  60  in  the  federation  class,  the  sho‘ 

was  a  strong  one,  and  the  general  average  of  work  was  high. 

technical  class  for  scientific  workers  was  also  arranged,  and  contain. 

some  interesting  examples  of  Daguerreotype,  Silhouette,  and  othj 

early  processes,  with  photo-micrograph,  orthochromatic,  and  thre 

colour  illustrative  frames.  A  number  of  pictures  lent  by  the  judg 

were  much  admired  by  the  progressive  workers,  and  a  set  of  sea  studi  I 

by  Mr.  F.  H.  Worsley-Benison  were  also  included  in  the  loan  collt 

tion.  T  . 

List  of  Awards. 

Members’  Class. — Seven  bronze  medals,  all  of  e  jual  value,  to  t 
following  exhibitors,  who  had  work  selected  :-W.  Fitzjames  Whit 
A  R  C.A.  ;  G.  Bowley ;  C.  H.  Hewitt;  Oswin  F.  Hmgley ;  Arth 
Payne,  F.C.S.  ;  F.  Rawes ;  W.  J.  Routledge. 

Lantern  Slide  Class.— Bronze  medal :  Oswin  F.  Hmgley. 
Federation  Class.-Silver  medal:  C.  H.  Hewitt;  bronze  medal,  < 
Bowley;  highly  commended,  Roger  Brady.  HI 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  David  Blount,  T.  Fitzgibbon-Forde,  a, 

Walter  Scutt. 

NORWICH. 

A  photographic  exhibition,  under  the  auspices  of  the  camera  sect! 
of  the  Norwich  Teachers’  Field  Club,  was  held  on  February  26t| 
27th  and  28th.  The  first  section  of  the  catalogue  contains  five  opj 
classes,  in  each  of  which  a  silver  and  bronze  medal  was  offered,  ai 
this  section  was  divided  into  five  classes;  the  first  for  landscapes,  ti 
second  for  portraiture,  the  third  for  architecture,  the  fourth  for  sna 
shots,  and  the  fifth  for  novices’  work.  The  second  section  wuH 
to  members,  and  was  rather  a  small  one,  but  the  majority  of 
members  had  also  entered  in  the  competitive  classes.  The  firs  <  sectJ 
attracted  no  fewer  than  377  entries,  the  third  se^on  comprised  lo 
pictures  and  was  not  the  least  interesting  department  of  the  exhill 
tion  The  responsible  task  of  judging  the  exhibits  was  in  the  expe; 
enced  hands  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett.  F  B.P.B  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Ashl 
FRPS  who  made  the  following  awards.  , 

Class  A  -Silver  medal:  Charles  E.  Wanless  “  Twilight,  Ro 
XT  1  if '  >■  Bronze  medal:  F.  Parkinson,  “Icebound.  Ext 

£°„°1S  mail:  BvTh.  Fowkes,  “  Clovelly  Woods,’  High*  » 

“cits  B -aiv^meda'l :  Maughan,  “ Father,'  Bronze  m* 

0  Quezon,  -  A  Puritan  Maid”  Extra  bronze  medal :  H.  W.  MU* 
nell,  “A  Primula  Stellata.”  Highly  commended:  W.  L.  .  j 

“  S"ltaV  Silver  medal :  Percival  W.  Crance,  “  Crypt  de  L’Aquil 
Class  C.  ouver  meoai  „  r  lumber  “  Archway,  Be. 

Mount  St.  Michel.”  Bronze  medal .  _  •  ^  “North  Ch' 

lieu  Abbey.”  Highly  commended:  W.  A.  Clark, 

ACieasf*ver  medal:  W.  L.  F.  Wastell,  “Sea,  Sky,  and  Shi, 
tx  i  l  V  W  Beken  “  On  a  Close  Reach,  A  Beat  of  . 

warf”  “Close  Hauled,”  “Before  the  Wind.”  Highly  commend 

Ecf,  K;  “ mednafr W.  Morris,  “  On  the  River’s  Edge.”  Br, 
medid  •  W  C.  Shakespeare.  “  Vegetables.”  Highly  commen  « 
Elizabeth  Peake,  “By  Bluebell  Hole, --Communicated. 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

March  17,  18.— Brentford  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secrete 
Hilton  Grundy,  30,  Whitestile  Road,  Brentford.  _ 

March  18  21. — Croydon  Camera  Club.  Exhibition  Secretary, 
Rogers,  46,’Bensham  Manor  Road,  Thornton  Heath. 

March  18,  19. — Wigan  and  District  Camera  Club. 

W  Baron,  Mab’s  Cross,  Wigan. 

March  19,  21.— Woolwich  Photographic  Societv. 

March  23,  28.— Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. 

E  Webb  Smith,  35,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin.  . 

March  24  to  April  7.-Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Associat 
Exhibition  Secretaries,  Jas.  M.  MacLean,  35,  Lambhill  Street,  r 
tation,  Glasgow;  and  William  A.  Frame,  28,  Bank  Street,  Hillfcj.  • 
Glasgow. 


Hon.  Secrete 


Hon.  Secret: 
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'arch  24.  27.— Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society, 
dbition  Secretaries,  18,  Market  Place,  Leicester. 

[arch  24,  25. — G.E.R.  Mechanics’  Institution  (Photographic  Sec- 
).  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  Woolford,  16,  Grove  Green  Road,  Leyton- 
e. 

ily  22,  23.— Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  Society  (Art  Section), 
joleman,  37,  Plasturton  Gardens,  Cardiff. 


KODAK,  LIMITED,  AND  THE  TRADE. 
ie  following  notice  has  been  issued  to  the  Photographic  Trade 
iciation  :  — 

ak,  Limited,  v.  George  Houghton  and  Son,  Limited,  and  the 
London  Stereoscopic  and  Photographic  Company,  Limited, 
i  Trade  Marks  of  Kodak,  Limited,  and  In  re  Patents,  Designs,  and 
Trade  Marks  Acts,  1883  to  1888. 

dgment  in  the  above  cases  was  delivered  on  the  4th  inst. ,  and  is 
reported  in  the  “  Times  ”  of  the  5th,  and  in  the  photographic 
s.  It  was  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs  in  all  cases,  except  that  of 
vord  “Panoram,”  which  was  ordered  to  be  struck  off  the  register, 
in  the  classes  covering  cameras  and  films.  The  word  “  Panoram  ” 
lerefore,  open  to  general  use. 

is  the  opinion  of  the  council  of  this  association  that  the  thanks 
ie  whole  trade  are  due  to  those  firms  who  have  so  energetically, 
at  such  personal  expense  and  trouble,  contested  the  case,  which 
d  for  eleven  days.  This  has  been  done  in  the  interests  of  the 
>,  and  the  fact  that  the  actions  have  been  contested  and  brought 
l  issue  is  of  great  benefit,  as  it  now  clearly  defines  in  what  way 
ik,  Limited’s,  trade  names  may  and  may  not  be  used  in  connection 
films  of  other  manufacturers  than  Kodak,  Limited,  and  dealers 
d  have  no  difficulty  in  future  in  avoiding  all  risks  in  the  matter, 
e  following  verbatim  extract  from  the  judgment  makes  this  point 
clear : — ■ 

Verbatim  Extract  from  Judgment. 

'he  result  is  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  plaintiffs  have  clearly  estab- 
1  that  the  words  ‘Brownie,’  ‘Bull’s-Eye,’  ‘Kodak,’  ‘Cartridge 
k,’  ‘Pocket  Kodak,’  ‘Folding  Pocket  Kodak,’  and  the  abbre- 
>ns  of  them,  as  applied  to  films,  describe  and  refer  exclusively 
e  plaintiff’s  films.  It  is  not  disputed  that  anyone  may  make  and 
1ms  of  these  sizes,  ajid  may  refer  to  the  cameras  for  which  those 
are  suitable  in  order  to  describe  the  size  of  their  films  and  the 
m  of  the  reel  or  spool,  but  they  must  not  do  so  in  such  a  way 
lead  to  the  belief  that  their  films  are  of  the  plaintiff’s  manufac- 


svill  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that,  in  so  far  as  films  are  con- 
3,  Kodak,  Limited,  have  established  their  right  to  the  words 
ak,”  “  Brownie,”  and  “  Bull’s-Eye,”  when  used  by  themselves, 
de  marks  denoting  their  productions.  It  is,  however,  quite  clear 
iny  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  or  retail  dealer,  is  at  liberty  to 
7  any  film  to  fit  Kodak,  Limited’s,  cameras,  and  may  refer  to 
'-me  of  the  camera  for  which  it  is  required,  provided  such  words 
“  Suitable  for,” 

“Adapted  for  use  in,” 

“  To  fit,”  or 


“For,” 

ed  in  conjunction  with  the  name  of  the  camera. 

1  uld  a  customer  ask  for  a  “Kodak,”  “  Brownie,”  or  “  Bull’s-Eye  ” 
1>r  use  any  of  their  abbreviations  such  as  “  F.  P.  K. ,”  etc.,  with- 
pecifying  any  special  make,  dealers  and  their  assistants  are 
1  d  not  to  supply  films  of  another  make  than  those  sold  by  Kodak, 
r,id,  without  making  it  quite  clear  that  the  films  supplied  are  not 
of  Kodak,  Limited’s,  manufacture. 
r-U  written  orders,  invoices,  and  receipts  for  goods,  other  than 
sof  Kodak,  Limited,  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  the  use  of  Kodak, 
1:  d’s,  trade  names. 


}  advice  to  the  trade  from  the  council  of  this  association  is  :  — 
u  ">  your  trade  open  and  free  from  restrictions. 

1  k  everything  which  the  public  ask  for. 

h  iot  become  a  tied  house,  but  reserve  your  freedom  to  handle  any 
k‘s  goods.  J 

d  dealers  are  invited  to  at  once  communcate  with  the  secretary 
tl  Photographic  Trade  Association  should  any  question  arise  in 
D  don  with  the  sale  of  films. 


k  Photographic  Trade  Association,  89,  Farringdon  Street,  London, 
'•  March  10th,  1903. 


THE  DILUTION  OF  THE  DEVELOPER  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

I  have  read  with  interest  J.  Gaedicke’s  remarks  on  the  above  subject, 
as  reported  in  your  columns,  page  163.  On  the  main  I  quite  agree 
with  him,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  had  he  soaked  the  plates  in 
distilled  water  first  he  would  not  have  had  such  marked  differences. 
I  invariably  soak  my  plates  before  development,  but  not  in  distilled 
water,  but  in  an  old  inert  developer,  hydrochinone  metol.  This  method 
gives  greater  latitude  in  every  way,  and  much  evener  gradation.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  weak  developer  will  bring  out  more  detail,  and 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  slower  action.  When  a  negative  is  rapidly 
developed  there  is  more  tendency  to  hardness,  the  rapid  reduction  and 
liberation  of  the  bromide  tends  to  restrain  the  half  tones.  I  have  often 
noticed  that  plates  will  often  develop  more  when  replaced  in  the  old 
inert  solution.  The  reason  is  easily  explained,  the  film  being  saturated 
with  new  developer,  when  replaced  in  the  old,  gets  more  alkali  in 
proportion,  and  hence  the  extra  action.  Some  plate  makers  strongly 
dissuade  preliminary  soaking,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  are  justified. 
Most  operators  would  soak  in  common  water,  which,  as  a  rule,  con¬ 
tains  foreign  matter,  and  might  produce  fog.  Plate  makers  also  know 
that  the  first  coated  plates  from  a  large  batch  of  emulsion  are  slower 
than  those  coated  last,  for  two  reasons — viz.,  towards  the  end  of  the 
coating,  the  emulsion  is  riper  and  the  gelatine  softer.  It  will  usually 
be  noticed  that  the  most  rapid  plates  have  soft  gelatine  :  when  plates 
are  soaked  first,  the  difference  between  the  hard  and  soft  gelatine  is 
scarcely  noticeable. 

A.  L.  Henderson. 

- - * - 


(S.  Ligustpj.)— Privet  Hawk 


Exposures  three  minutes,  H,  Eead  iell,  F  edhill. 

Prize  Pictures^taken  with  a  Thornton-Pickard  Euby  ’’  Camera  and 
Time  and  Instantaneous  Shutter. 
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From  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Hitchmough,  103,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool, 
we  have  received  descriptive  particulars  of  “  Aptus  ”  enamellers,  the 
“  Aptus  ”  panoramic  hand  camera,  card  and  paper  cutters,  enlaigers, 
etc.,  etc. 

Mr  H.  F.  Purser,  of  31,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C.,  sends  us 
a  price-list  relating  to  the  “  Busch”  Anastigmat  Lens,  Series  2,  F  5.5. 
Several  pages  are  devoted  to  “A  Few  Notes  on  Large  Aperture 
Lenses.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
on  Tuesday,  March  17th,  1903,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  66,  Russell  Square, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S.,  will  give  a  lecture  on  “Animal  Portraiture 
at  the  Zoo,”  illustrated  by  slides  from  his  own  photographs.  Ladies 
are  specially  invited. 

Carbon  printing  was  demonstrated  at  the  photographic  section  of  the 
Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  on  the  6th,  ^by  Mr.  G. 
Bankart,  and  the  officers  were  re-elected  for  season  1903-4,  viz.  : 
Chairman,  Mr.  H.  A.  Raechling,  C.E.,  F.G.S.  ;  vice-chairman,  Mr.  J. 
Parritt ;  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  G.  Owston  Marshall;  hon.  lantemist, 
Mr.  A.  Newton. 

The  Klito  Hand  Cameras  were  demonstrated  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Slater 
before  the  members  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  at  their 
last  meeting.  The  demonstrator,  after  explaining  the  many  advantages 
of  the  different  patterns,  passed  round  some  prints,  and  showed  about 
100  lantern  slides,  which  confirmed  his  remarks  regarding  the  capabilities 
of  these  cameras. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death,  on  the  9th  inst. ,  of  Mr.  E.  R. 
Turner,  whose  name  was  associated  with  some  modem  developments 
of  experimental  trichromatic  photography,  lhe  deceased  gentleman, 
who  was  in  the  employment  of  the  Warwick  Trading  Company,  passed 
away  at  the  early  age  of  forty  years.  We  much  regret  the  early 
termination  of  a  promising  life. 

Mr.  Edmond  Wallis,  of  Orpington,  Kent,  sends  us  his  latest 
catalogue  of  photographic  backgrounds  and  studio  accessories.  There 
are  some  fifteen  pages  of  illustrations,  so  that  the  photographer  may 
see  for  himself  the  style  of  studio  furniture  which  Mr.  Wallis  offers. 
The  catalogue  is  worth  consultation  by  photographers  contemplating 
purchasing  new  backgrounds  or  accessories. 

Mattos  Paper.— The  Amateur  Photographers  Intelligence  Society,  of 
52,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ,  inform  us  that  they  have  the  agency 
of  this  paper,  and  that  specimen  prints  on  wood,  satin,  and  paper  can 
be  seen  at  that  address.  The  inventor  is  giving  a  demonstration 
of  the  working  of  the  paper  on  Thursday,  the  19th  inst.,  at  2.30  p.m. 
Tickets  and  all  information  may  be  had  from  the  manager. 

Sir  William  Abney,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  has  accepted  the  post  of 
adviser  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  matters  connected  with  science, 
upon  his  retirement  from  the  post  of  principal  assistant  secretary  to 
the  South  Kensington  branch  of  the  Board  on  April  1  next.  It  has 
been  decided  from  that  date  to  organise  a  division  of  the  staff  of  the 
Board  for  matters  connected  with  technology  and  higher  education 
in  science  and  art. 

Of  special  interest  to  amateur  photographers  should  be  the  albums 
and  boxes  for  loose  photographs,  which  Messrs.  Ferd.  Anthony  Horle 
and  Co.,  of  8,  St.  John’s  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  have  recently  brought 
to  our  notice.  The  former  are  well  produced  and  cheap,  and  suitable  for 
small  photographs;  the  boxes  look  like  albums,  but  they  contain  loose 
leaves  with  various  sized  openings.  Our  professional  readers  will  be 
interested  in  Messrs.  Horle’s  parchment  envelopes.  These  are  novel 
and  varied  in  design,  as  well  as  tasteful  in  appearance. 

In  connection  with  the  seventeenth  annual  Exhibition  of  Arts, 
Crafts,  and  Industries,  which  will  be  opened  on  May  4th  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Hammersmith,  by  {lie  Duchess  of  Argyll,  a  special  “nature- 
study”  section  has  been  organised  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Webb.  Prizes  and 


certificates  are  offered  to  pupils  in  schools  in  Hanunersinilh  for  cxhibij 
illustrating,  among  other  subjects,  rambles  or  visits  to  a  park,  naturi 
study  diaries,  pea  plants  grown  in  pots  with  descriptions  of  the 
growth,  drawings  of  living  plants  or  animals,  the  life-history  of  ai| 
animal  (in  the  wdde  sense  of  the  word)  from  personal  observation,  ai 
nature-study  photographs. 

The  Yorkshire  Photographic  Unions  No.  2  set  of  km  tern  slid  I  ^ 
formed  an  evening  of  instruction  last  week,  when  there  was  a  f; 
attendance  of  the  Hull  society’s  members.  Taking  the  set  all  through  tb 
were  of  excellent  quality,  and  not  a  few'  received  the  applause  to  whi 
they  were  entitled.  Lantern  slides  and  the  making  of  them  have  receiv 
considerable  attention  in  this  corner  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  tendency  is  j 
still  further  move  and  encourage  such  a  fascinating  branch,  for  it  mi 
tend  to  improve  negative  making,  seeing  that  only  fine  slides  can 
produced  from  negatives  that  have  been  carefully  handled.  It  also  mi 
lead  the  younger  amateur  to  take  more  pains  both  in  exposure,  co 
position,  and  development,  which  are  not  always  his  first  and  oi 
aim. 

The  fifth  annual  and“  coming-of-age  supper  of  the  London  and  P.Js. 
vincial  Photographic  Association  was  held  on  Thursday,  March  5th,  j 
headquarters,  the  White  Swan  Hotel,  1  udor  Street,  London,  E. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  vice-chairman  was  } 
Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S.,  editor  of  J  he  British  Journal  I 
Photography.  The  company  numbered  about  fifty.  Amongst  th< 
present  were  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater,  Mr.  W7.  D.  Welford  (hon.  sec 
tary  and  treasurer),  Mr.  G.  W.  Atkins,  Mr.  R.  Beckett,  Mr.  Lain 
Sims,  Mr.  S.  H.  Fry,  Mr.  A.  Mackie,  Mr.  A.  W.  W.  Bartlett, 

W.  T.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward,  Mr.  H.  C.  Rapsou,  J 
T.  K.  Grant,  Mr.  J.  S.  Teape,  Mr.  P.  R.  Salmon,  and  many  otj 
well  known  photographers.  The  chairman,  in  giving  the  toast  of ■ 
evening,  traced  the  history  of  the  Association  down  from  the  til Hj 
when  the  once  well-known  Brittlebank  Thursday  evening  meeti 
were  held,  and  referred  appreciatively  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  and^ 
work  in  founding  the  Association.  The  toast  was  replied  to  by 
T.  E.  Freshwater.  Other  toasts  were  “Our  Officers,”  “Old  ;! 
Absent  Members,”  “The  Visitors,”  and  “The  Photographic  Pre: 

The  enjoyment  of  the  evening  ivas  largely  increased  by  an  excell 
musical  entertainment  given  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  I.  K.  GrajK 
The  coming-of-age  supper  of  the  L.  and  P.  was  a  pronounced  succes;»§» 

every  respect. 

The  “Elge”  List. — Messrs.  L.  Gaumont  and  Co.r  of  25,  Cjl 
Court,  W.C.,  are  issuing  a  monthly  list  of  new  cinematograph  films.  J  j 
the  issue  for  February  we  note  that  several  up-to-date  subjects  !> 
included.  We  extract  the  following  announcement  relating  to  » 
“Chronophonei”  Without  actually  entering  into  precise  det;  ► 
we  wish  to  make  public  the  information  that  one  of  the  most  interr¬ 
ing  problems  of  recent  years  has  been  solved  in  the  Gaumont  worksh. 
We  refer  to  the  combination  of  the  cinematograph  and  the  pho- 
graph.  More  than  once,  by  means  of  modem  mechanical  process-  » 
rough  isochronism,  or  equivalence  of  duration  of  film  and  record,  |s 
been  obtained  with  the  two  apparatuses  in  conjunction,  but  nevei  s 
absolute  synchronism  been  obtained  before  the  present  mven  , 

By  ‘  synchronism  ’  we  mean  complete  and  harmonious  simultai  f  g 
of  sound  and  action.  This  we  have  achieved  in  such  an  accurate  i 
satisfactory  manner  that  it  is  now  possible  to  see  and  hear  the  w  P 
issuing  from  the  lips  of  speaker  or  singer  on  the  screen.  Moreover,  * 
operator  will  have  this  synchronism  under  his  control— to  adjus  & 
will  to  re-establish  it  while  the  mechanism  is  working,  if  any  uni  “ 
seen  circumstance  should  cause  it  to  be  lost.  The  name  ‘Chronophf:  j 
has  been  given  to  this  alliance  of  sound  and  action.  The  phonogj 
being  the  more  delicate  of  the  two  mechanisms,  it  is  that  which  b 
trols  the  other.  It  is  done  electrically.  That  so  perfect  a  soln  “  I 
of  such  a  problem  will  enormously  increase  the  public  interes.n  fl 
animated  pictures  need  hardly  be  pointed  out,  and  we  are  quite 
our  clientele  will  not  be  slow  to  grasp  the  value  of  the  invention  1  a 
a  showman’s  aspect.  Further  particulars  will  be  issued  later,  v®  j 
the  Chronophone  is  ready  for  the  market.” 

The  British  Association. — Unusual  interest  attaches  to  twert  j 
cisions  which  have  just  been  reached  by  the  Council  of  the  Br  > 
Association.  The  Prime  Minister  has  been  invited  to  accept  ! 
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[ency  of  the  Association  for  next  year,  when  the  meeting-place 
>e  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Balfour’s  old  university.  As  the  public 
ition  of  an  invitation  to  accept  the  presidency  is  never  made 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  invitation  will  be  accepted  (says 
Morning  Post”),  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Prime 
;er  has  indicated  his  willingness  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
il,  which,  in  this  respect,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  has  merely 
reted  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  Association.  That  this  is 
1  no  doubt  be  made  manifest  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  South- 
his  year  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Norman  Lockyer.  The 
m  of  president  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  great  distinction, 
the  formation  of  the  Association  in  1831,  when  Earl  FitzWilliam, 
was  the  first  president,  the  presidency  has  been  conferred 
my  men  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  science,  but  it  has  never 
lien  to  the  lot  of  a  British  Prime  Minister  to  occupy  the  pre- 
ial  chair  while  at  the  same  time  filling  the  most  important 
m  in  the  State.  In  1894  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  was  president 
.  Oxford  meeting,  but  at  that  time  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  was 
Minister,  and  it  was  not  until  June  of  the  following  yearthatLord 
ury  resumed  the  Premiership.  Many  things  may,  of  course, 
n  in  the  political  world  between  now  and  the  autumn  of  next 
but  whether  Mr.  Balfour  delivers  his  presidential  address  as 
Minister  or  as  an  occupant  of  the  more  leisured  groves  of  the 
ition  he  will  be  equally  certain  of  a  cordial  welcome  from  the 
ers  of  the  Association  which  for  the  past  seventy  years  and 
ras  done  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  science  in  these  islands. 


)ern  Cosmogonies.— Miss  Agnes  M.  Clerke  opens  her  promised 
r  of  Modem  Cosmogonies  in  “  Knowledge  ”  with  an  informing 
it  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  :  “  Immanuel  Kant  was,  in  1751,  still 
plastic  stage.  His  period  of  ‘  Pure  Reason  ’  was  remote,  and 
have  appeared  improbable.  Such  as  they  were,  liis  distinctions 
ien  won  in  the  field  of  concrete  science,  and  the  world  of  pheno- 
invited  his  speculations  more  seductively  than  the  subtleties  of 
A  seed  was  accordingly  thrown  into  fertile  soil  by  his  reading  of 
is  Wright’s  ‘New  Theory  of  the  Universe,’  as  summarised  in  a 
urg  journal.  It  set  him  thinking,  and  his  thoughts  proved  to  be 
dynamic  order.  Wright  regarded  the  heavens  under  a  merely 
1  aspect.  He  laid  down  the  first  definite  plan  of  their  construe- 
bowing  that  the  stars  were  not  aggregated  at  random,  but  by 
d,  and  this  was  much  for  one  struggling  item  of  humanity  to 
ccomplished  unaided.  But  the  young  philosopher  of  Konigsberg 
not  rest  satisfied  with  the  idle  contemplation  of  any  subsisting 
ement.  .  His  mind  was  incapable  of  acquiescing  in  things  simply 
y  presented  themselves ;  it  craved  to  know  further  how  they 
;o  stand  to  each  other  in  just  such  mutual  relations.  He  was, 
<’er,  permeated  with  Epicurean  doctrines.  Not  in  any  repre- 
le  sense.  He  could  not  be  reproached  either  as  a  hedonist  or  as 
'eist.  His  pleasures  were  intellectual,  his  morals  austere,  his 
ions  orthodox.  Behind  the  veil  of  material  existence  he  divined 
seme  immaterial  Originator,  and  his  perception  of  the  activity  in 
1  of  an  ordering  First  Cause  remained  equally  vivid  whether  its 
ires  were  taken  to  be  by  immediate  creation  or  through  tedious 
•  es  of  modification  and  growth.  His  large  and  luminous  view  em- 
<  besides  the  ethical  significance  -which  such  processes'  adumbrate, 
[lowing  sentence  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  place  of  man  in 
1  truer  and  more  profound  than  was  attained  perhaps  by  any 
1  hinker  in  the  eighteenth  century  :  — ‘  The  cosmic  evolution  of 
u  ’  he  wrote  in  memorable  words,  ‘  is  continued  in  the  historic 
ment  of  humanity,  and  completed  in  the  moral  perfection  of  the 
v  ial.’  ” 

I 


uacAN  Photographic  Journalism. — There  are  signs  of  deep 
h  n(  ^e  teacup  world  of  photographic  journalism,  and,  in  westerr 
things  are  billed  to  happen.”  Mr.  Stieglitz  has  published 
'  number  of  his  quarterly,  “  Camera  Work,”  and  there  are 
of  trouble  between  those  who  got  copies  and  those  who  did 
is  even  said  that  there  is  trouble  and  heartburning  among 
ho  did  obtain  copies,  some  agreeing  and  others  disagreeing 
ng  points,  divers  and  sundry.  All  agree,  however,  in  the 
that  it  is  the  most  -wonderful  photographic  magazine  ever  pub- 
The  beloved  Thomas  Harrison  Cummings,  by  the  way,  after 
e|in  Rochester  and  Lockport,  N.Y.,  devoted  to  “scooping”  all 


the  advertising  in  sight,  has  returned  to  Boston,  and  forthwith  sends 
out  a  rival  to  “  Camera  Work  ”  in  the  shape  of  a  new  “  Photo.  Era,” 
enlarged  to  9in.  by  12in.  We  have  never  seen  the  “Photo.  Era” 
within  so  beautiful  a  cover  as  that  in  which  it  now  appears,  and  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Cummings  on  his  trip  to  Lockport.  As  for  the  rest 
of  the  paper,  it  is  quite  as  good  as  the  “Photo.  Era”  of  earlier  days, 
to  say  which  is  no  slight  praise.  No  further  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  staff  of  associate  editors,  as  far  as  the  new  number 
indicates,  so  that  Mr.  Cummings  has  evidently  wrested  the  new 
endowment  fund  from  another  source.  To  be  serious,  we  wish  our 
contemporary  every  success  in  its  new  form. — That  canny  Scot,  F. 
Uundas  Todd,  of  Chicago,  has  dressed  his  “  Photo.  Beacon  ”  for  1903 
in  sober  brown  paper,  a  welcome  change  from  the  canary-yellow 
sporting  colours  of  1902.  The  January  “  Beacon  ”  is,  in  our  opinion,, 
one  of  the  best  numbers  Mr.  Todd  has  yet  given  us,  full  of  varied 
interest  and  helpful  information.  To  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
“  Beacon’s  ”  success,  Mr.  Todd  has  just  brought  forth  (the  hackneyed 
phrase  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  adventures  of  the  sort  here  related) 
a  new  monthly  magazine  entitled  the  “Home  Bazaar.”  This  is 
intended  as  a  medium  of  exchange  for  those  unrestful  people  who- 
want  to  trade  Kodaks,  vintage  ’00,  and  the  like,  for  telephone  systems 
in  Texas,  terriers,  foreign  stamps,  and  parrots.  We  know  of  few 
investments  offered  which  promise  so  much  fun,  as  well  as  food  for 
thought,  as  the  “  Home  Bazaar  ”  at  fifty  cents  per  year.  The  sub¬ 
scription  price  includes  a  25-word  advertisement  free  to  subscribers, 
which  “  may  be  used  all  at  one  time  or  at  convenience,”  and  may 
also  bo  repeated  (free)  until  the  article  is  sold  or  worn  out.  There  are 
other  signs  of  unrest  in  other  photographic  journals,  but  enough  is 
as  good  as  a  feast,  and  we  desist.— “The  Photo.  Miniature.” 

Silica  Glass. — A  few  weeks  ago  we  (“  Nature  ”)  described  some  of 
the  excellent  results  obtained  by  Messrs.  Heraeus,  of  Hanau,  in  their 
attempts  to  produce  apparatus  of  “  silica  glass,”  and  Professor  Dewar 
has  added  another  point  to  our  remarks  by  exhibiting  at  the  Royal 
Institution  a  “  liquid  air  holder,”  made  of  silica,  which  had  been  made 
to  order  and  sent  by  return  of  post,  almost,  from  Hanau  to  London,  a 
few  days  before.  Similar  apparatus  could  have  been  made  in  England, 
it  is  true,  but  it  could  not  have  been  produced  by  any  means  so  quickly 
as  at  Hanau.  Now  we  receive  from  America  an  account  of  an 
animated  discussion  on  the  subject  of  “  silica  glass,”  which  lately 
took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Electrochemical  Society  at. 
Niagara  Falls,  on  the  occasion  of  the  reading  of  a  paper,  by  Mr. 
R.  S.  Hutton,  of  Manchester,  on  his  method  of  casting  silica  tubes 
in  the  electric  furnace,  which  shows  that  our  American  cousins  are 
as  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  subject  as  our  German  com¬ 
petitors.  Truly,  as  Professor  Dewar  said  the  other  evening,  there 
will  soon  be  another  “  lost  industry  ”  if  our  practical  men  do  not 
wake  up.  Silica  glass  making  as  an  industry  no  doubt  is  still  in 
earliest  infancy,  but  though  so  young,  it  already  shows  signs  of 
growth.  But,  alas !  whilst  two  years  ago  England  was  first  in  this 
matter  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  almost,  nowhere,  already  England  is 
only  second,  and  is  standing  still,  whilst  Germany  is  first,  and  is 
going  forward.  Everyone  who  has  worked  with  silica,  and  knows 
its  properties,  and  h<5w  comparatively  easy  it  is  to  work  with,  fore¬ 
sees  that  soon  silica  glass  will  replace  ordinary  glass  in  many  of  its 
most  important  applications,  and  yet  though  the  foundations  of  the 
coming  new  industry  were  laid  in  this  country,  none  of  our  manu¬ 
facturers  has  been  willing  to  take  the  small  risks  and  trouble  involved 
in  an  attempt  to  carry  out  in  the  workshop,  and  with  electric  furnaces, 
the  new  processes,  or  modifications  of  them,  which  have  been  worked 
out  in  the  laboratories  and  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  experi¬ 
menters.  It  is  true  that  owing  to  the  initiative  of  one  firm — Messrs. 
Baird  and  Tatlock — silica  glass  made  by  Mr.  Shenstone’s  oxy hydrogen 
flame— or  laboratory — process  has  for  some  time  been  available  in 
this  country.  But  can  it  be  supposed  that  this  essentially  laboratory 
process  is  the  last  word  of  science,  or  of  workshop  practice,  on  this 
subject,  or  is  likely  to  hold  the  field  permanently,  except  for  work 
on  the  small  scale.  It  is  still  fresh  in  our  memories  how  the  makers 
of  optical  glass  waited  until  German  manufacturers,  aided  by  German 
men  of  science,  had  revolutionised  and  captured  their  industry.  Unless 
something  is  dene  at  once  by  the  combined  action  of  our  men  of  science 
and  manufacturers,  history  will  repeat  itself  in  the  case  of  this  new 
material. 
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Samples  of  Baryta  Papers,  manufactured  by  Goris  ^^iU  Turnhout, 
Belgium.  Agent  for  England,  Mr.  Otto  Rosenstiel.  103  and  104, 

Cheapside,  E.O. 

The  limited  sources  of  supply  of  papers  suited  to  photographic 
purposes  has  frequently  been  attended  to  in  these  columns.  Hitherto 
the  supply  has  mainly  been  from  Germany,  both  for  the 5  raw  paper 
and  that  surfaced  with  baryta  for  P.O.P.  and  for  collodio-chlond . 
Another  paper  is  now  being  put  upon  the  market  by  Messrs  Gom 
and  Fils,  of  Turnlrout,  Belgium,  for  whom  Mr.  Otto  Ro-enstiel,  of 
103  and  104,  Cheapside.  is  the  London  agent.  Mr.  Rosenstiel  has  sent 
as  samples  of  what  is  being  supplied  for  collodion  and  for  gelatine. 
The  surface  of  both  these  papers  is  very  even,  and  well  adopted  for  the 
purposes  they  axe  intended,  while  the  foundation  appears  of  excellent 
Quality  We  are  informed  that  the  manufacturers  are  now  erecting  a 
supplementary  machine  that  will  enable  them  to  surface  the  paper  up 
to  42in.  wide. 

Dr  Schleussncr’s  New  Concentrated  Eurodine  Developed  Agents  : 

'  Thomas  Christy  and  Co.,  4,  Old  Swan  Lane,  London  E.C. 

In  our  issue  of  the  1st  August  last  we  drew  attention  to  a  series  of 
experiments  by  Dr.  Liippo-Cramer  regarding  the  effect  of  combining 
different  reducing  agents  in  the  same  developing  solution.  Some  e- 
markable  facts  were  disclosed,  for  it  was  found  that  the  use  of  equal 
quantities  of  metol  and  hydroquinone  had  greater  developing  power 
than  the  same  total  weight  of  metol  only  It  was  also  found  that  ,h  . 
proportion  of  metol  might  be  reduced  to  the  ratio  of  2  of  metol  to  3  of 
hydroquinone  without  appreciable  effect  upon  the  result.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  metol  is  twice  as  active  as  hydroquinone,  the  addition 
of  the  latter  to  the  former  to  obtain  still  greater  effect  is  a  fact  which 
deserves  the  attention  of  every  photographer,  and  especially  those  who 
have  to  work  under  unfavourable  conditions  of  light,  or  give  very  brief 

exposures  with  the  hand  camera.  _ 

Dr.  Sclileussner’s  Eurodine  Developer  is  the  outcome  of  these  ex¬ 
periments.  It  is  placed  upon  the  market  in  the  form  of  a  highly 
concentrated  solution,  which  for  use  has  to  be  diluted  with  10  to  20 
volumes  of  water.  We  have  experimented  with  it,  and  find  it  very 
effective.  The  plates  develope  rapidly,  and  the  solution  may  be  used 
repeatedly  without  producing  any  stain  whatever  As  the  use  of 
slow  “bromide”  papers  for  contact  printing  by  gas  light  has  become 
so  popular  the  need  for  a  stainless  negative  has  become  greater  than 
ever.  The  widespread  use  of  photography  by  the  public  has  also 
brought  the  demand  for  a  ready-made  one  solution  developer  for  the 
convenience  of  the  busy  man,  and  the  Eurodine  Developer  will  be 
found  to  fulfil  the  necessary  requirements  in  an  eminently  satisfactory 
manner.  It  appears  to  be  of  excellent  keeping  power,  besides  having 
the  other  merits  of  rapidity  and  great  cleanliness. 


Dr.  Schleussner’s  New  Orthochromatic  Viridin  Plate.  T  rockenplatten- 
fabrik.  Dr.  C.  Schleussner,  Actiengesellschaft,  Frankfort-on- 
Maine.  Thos.  Christy  and  Co.,  4,  Old  Swan  Lane,  London,  E.C., 

agents.  _ 

The  sample  of  these  new  orthochromatic  plates,  which  has  been 
placed  at  our  disposal,  has  yielded  results  that  speak  very  promisingly 
of  the  future  of  this  new  photographic  material.  We  find  the  demands 
usually  made  by  the  photographer  upon  a  dry  plate  fulfilled  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  The  glass  is  good,  the  film  very  even  and 
free  from  defects,  the  grain  of  the  emulsion  fine,  and  the  time  taken 
in  the  process  of  fixing  very  short.  Density  may  be  obtained  without 
difficulty,  and  there  is  perfect  freedom  from  fog.  According  to  Dr. 
Eder’s  report  of  the  spectrographic  behaviour  of  the  plate,  its  full 
range  of  sensitiveness  begins  rather  nearer  the  red  than  the  D  line,  and 
extends  through  the  orange  and  yellow  into  the  blue-green,  where 
it  terminates.  The  maximum  sensitiveness  lies  midway  between  I)  and 
E,  which  is  noteworthy,  as  the  ordinary  dry  plate  has  its  maximum 
sensitiveness  in  the  blue  and  violet.  There  is  consequently  a  distinct 
advantage  in  using  these  plates,  where  pure  yellow  and  green  have  to 
be  photographed.  The  colour  tests  we  made  were  with  the  object  of 


ascertaining  the  merit  of  the  plate  for  ordinary  colour  rendering  w 
out  the  use  of  a  screen.  We  used  for  this  purpose  the  colour 
card,  issued  with  Baron  von  Hiibl’s  work  on  “Trichromatic  Ph 
graphy.”  The  following  is  the  order  of  the  colours,  in  a  descen.j 
scale,  according  to  their  actinic  effect :  Cobalt  blue,  madder,  m 
with  cobalt,  ultramarine,  chrome  yellow,  yellowish  green,  silk  grj 
geranium,  chrome  orange,  cinnabar.  There  is  an  apparent  differ  | 
between  this  result  and  Dr.  Eder’s  report,  but  it  must  be  rememb 
that  the  latter  refers  to  the  spectrum.  A  commercial  plate,  w 
we  take  to  be  sensitised  with  erythrosine,  was  exposed  upon  the  81 
colour  test,  and  the  result  was  very  similar,  which  confirms  Dr.  E< 
comment  that  these  Viridin  plates  should  be  classed  with  orthoc 
nratic  dry  plates  of  the  erythrosine  type.  As  the  manufacturers  c 
that  the  use  of  a  screen  is  only  advisable  where  it  is  desired  to  pro* 
a  vivid  contrast  between  blue  and  violet,  on  the  one  hand,  and  gr 
yellow,  and  red  on  the  other,  we  are  compelled  to  differ.  With 
colour  test,  to  which  we  refer,  we  find  the  deep  tint  of  ultrami 
much  more  actinic  in  its  effect  than  the  yellowish  green.  Chij 
yellow,  which  is  the  brightest  of  all,  is  almost  on  a  level  with 
yellowish  green  and  silk  green.  We  would  therefore  advise  the 
of  a  suitable  screen.  Regarding  its  general  sensitiveness,  the  ]( 
should  be  classed  with  the  rapid  series  of  other  makers,  and  it  sh 
give  great  satisfaction  for  use  in  the  hand  camera. 


commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligent 

- ♦ - - 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  we  made  reference  to  the  fac  y 
for  raw  photographic  papers  about  to  be  erected  by  Mr.  F.  W1  Ebl  ,■ 
haus,  of  Lettmatte,  Westphalia.  We  now  learn  that  Messrs.  L.  T  p 
and  Co.,  of  29,  Budge  Row,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  have  been  appoi  1 
his  sole  agents  for  Great  Britain.  The  factory  is  quite  complete,  i 
the  papers  referred  to  are  being  commercially  produced. 

The  Imperial  Competitions. — In  sending  us  a  list  of  the  pi- 
winners  in  their  recent  £500  competition,  the  Imperial  Dry  Plate  1 1- 
pany,  of  Cricklewood,  London,  N.W.,  inform  us  that  the  numb  if 
prints  sent  in  was  upwards  of  7,500.  “  As  regards  the  judgin  it 

was  made  more  difficult  by  the  very  uniformly  high  quality  oi  e 
larger  portion  of  the  entries.  After  all  the  prizes  were  duly  awa;  1, 
so  many  of  the  remaining  prints  were  so  excellent  that  we  felt  y 
should  not  be  left  unrecognised ;  wei  therefore  decided  to  give  150  /e 
prizes,  in  the  form  of  goods,  to  show  in  some  slight  degree  our  7 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  excellency  of  the  work.  Even  then  j(6 
are  many  prints  of  great  merit  which  would  have  been  prize-wi  rs 
in  any  competition  where  the  standard  of  excellence  was  not  so  b|>jf| 
We  congratulate  the  company  upon  the  success  of  this  competB 
A  tribute  to  Imperial  enterprise,  and  the  excellence  of  Imperial jt^ 
ducts.  In  glancing  down  the  list  of  successful  competitors  we  p>-  « 
the  names  of  some  of  the  cleverest  photographers  of  the  times 

foreign,  and  colonial.  ,  A, 

A  fire  which  caused  a  great  deal  of  alarm,  and  gave  the  fire  _ 
some  trouble,  broke  out  about  ten  o  clock  on  Friday  night  pH 
premises  of  Mr.  E.  Jasper  Redfern,  Surrey  Street,  Sheffield,  o  ■ 
and  photographer.  A  man  named  Fred  Wood,  of  21,  Rushdale  ,» > 
was  passing  by  when  he  saw  smoke  issuing  from  the  place.  , 
informed  Police-constable  (52)  Millington,  who  telephoned  ioW 
brigade,  and  they  were  quickly  on  the  spot  under  Chief  Officer 
The  fire  was  in  the  basement  in  the  photographic  workroom.  I 
tunately  no  keys  of  the  premises  were  available  and  the 
to  break  in.  When  they  got  near  the  outbreak  they  found  the  p 
so  intense  that  in  order  to  create  a  draught  and  make  it  possil 
them  to  work  more  breakages  had  to  be  resorted  to,  and  in  a  j 
doors  and  several  windows  were  smashed.  The  fire  was  ther 
subdued,  but  it  burnt  through  a  ceiling  of  the  apartment  w  > 
started,  and  a  quantity  of  working  material  was  damaged  Dj 
flames  and  water.  Fortunately  the  fire  did  not  spread  to  the  cmw 
graph  workroom,  where  much  valuable  and  inflammable  appar.  ^ 
kept.  The  outbreak  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  ea 
lighted  candle  in  the  place.  The  damage  could  not  be  estimate 
but  it  will  run  into  three  figures. 
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following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  January 
February  28,  1903  :  — 

as. — No.  2.  “Improvements  in  photographic  cameras,  shutters 
erefor,  and  other  parts  thereof.”  John  Edward  Thornton, 
a  Stand. — No.  43.  “  Impi’ovement  in  revolving  stands,  or  sup- 
rts  for  telescopes,  cameras,  hairdresser’s  blocks.”  Stefan 
lyzewski. 

ng  Plates,  etc. — No.  65.  “An  improved  device  for  washing 
otographic  plates  or  prints.”  Eugene  Fitzroy  Oakshott. 

Photography. — No.  128.  “  Improvements  in  colour  photo- 
iphy.”  Complete  specification.  William  Clinton  South, 
g  Apparatus. — No.  228.  “  Improvements  in  photographic  print- 
r  apparatus.”  Complete  specification.  Hervey  Heamon 
Jntire. 

Coloured  Heliographs. — No.  372.  “A  process  for  the  production 
multi-coloured  heliographs.”  Anton  Lemberger  and  George 
dwig  Bohrn. 

i's. — No.  573.  “  Improvements  in  photographic  exposure 
liters.”  Charles  Howell  and  George  Lloyd  Moore, 
g  Frames. — No.  613.  “Improvements  in,  and  connected  with 
itographic  printing  frames.”  Arthur  Eustace  Marriott. 

Catches.— No.  627.  “Improvements  in  “infinity  catches”  for 
itographic  cameras.”  William  Frederic  Butcher  and  Frank 
lest  Butcher. 

s. — No.  628.  “Improvements  in,  and  connected  with,  folding 
>tographic  cameras.”  Magnus  Niell. 

ble  Head  for  Tripod.— No.  821.  “An  adjustable  head  for 
necting  a  camera  to  its  tripod.”  Complete  specification, 
liam  Henry  Fliehmann. 

Panels  for  Photographs.— No.  909.  “Improved  methods  for 
ring  china  (or)  and  earthenware  panels  for  slabs  for  use  in 
iting  upon,  or  reproducing  photographs,  pictures,  or  the  like 
eon.”  Frederick  John  Shippey. 

;e  Holder.— No.  492.  “The  developer  fixer  negative  holder.” 
Oert  Arthur  Montagu  Boyce. 


-No.  1,129.  “  Improvements  in  photographic  films  for  trans- 
mcies  for  use  in,  or 'projection  by,  optical  lantern.”  Austin 
ards. 

—No.  1,265.  “  Improvements  in,  or  relating  to,  photographic 
eras.”  Arthur  Charles  Smith. 

nng  Apparatus.  No.  1,395.  “Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
t Toping  photographic  plates  and  the  like.”  Alfred  William 
hey. 

latic  Photography. — No.  1,438.  “Improvements  in  trichro- 
c  photography.”  Edward  Sanger  Shepherd, 
i  Apparatus.— No.  1,455.  “Improvements  in  photo  printing 
r  copying  apparatus.”  Arthur  Whitten  Brown  and  William 
a  es  Davy. 

tng  Apparatus. — No.  1,460.  “An  apparatus  for  developing 
ographic  plates  and  cut  films,  without  the  use  of  a  dark 
>t.”  Thomas  Goodair. 

i  Frames.— No.  1,590.  “Improvements  in,  and  relating  to 
ographic  printing  frames.”  William  Frederic  Butcher  and 
1  k  Ernest  Butcher. 

■J—No.  1,595.  .  “Improvements  in  photographic  cameras. 
cjplete  specification.”  Louis  Borsum. 
hotographs'.  No.  1,833.  “  Improvements  in,  or  connected 
I  m®ans  for  taking  photographs  in  rapid  succession,  and  simi- 
r  exhibiting  pictures  produced  therefrom,  with  or  without 
’Ographic  accompaniment.”  Severino  Ojea  del  Pardo 
>;and  Developing.  -  No.  1,934.  “A  photographic  apparatus 
’acting  and  developing  sensitive  plates  in  any  light.”  Maurice 
old  and  Edward  Detmold. 

Print  Holder. -No.  2,137.  “The  safety  photographic  plate 
aid  print  holder.”  William  Ramsay. 

i  ^ °  Improvements  in,  or  relating  to  a  certain  class 

1  otographic  cameras.”  William  James  Lancaster. 
no  2,304.  “Improvements  in  photographic  objectives.”  Carl 
i  ert  and  Fritz  Kollmorgen. 


Lenses.  No.  2,305.  “Improvements  in  photographic  objectives.” 
(Ernst  Arbeit,  Germany.)  George  William  Johnson 

Plates  and  Films. — No.  2,375.  “Improvements  in  isochromatic  photo¬ 
graphic  plates  and  films.”  Sandeli  Films  and  Plates,  Ltd.,  and 
Leonard  Smith. 

I  lints.-  No.  2,392.  Improved  means  for  preventing  over  exposure  of 
photographic  prints,  or  like  purposes.”  Complete  specification. 
Ferdinand  Abondance. 

Photo  Shade.— No.  2,408.  “The  artificial  photo  shade.”  Francis 
Powell  Braithwaite. 

Cameras.—  No.  2,495.  “  Improvements  in  roll  film  cameras,  roll  holders, 
and  the  like.”  Complete  specification.  Henry  James  Spratt’ 
Alfiecl  Sidney  Spratt,  and  George  Albert  Spratt. 

Cameras.— No.  2,657.  “Improvements  in  apparatus  for  taking  and 
producing  photographs.  Robert  William  Page. 

Sensitive  Paper.— No.  2,697.  “A  new  or  improved  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  light  sensitive  paper,  cardboard,  and  the  like. 
Complete  specification.  Paul  Schonecker. 

1  reduction  of  Grain  or  Stipple. — No.  2,728.  “  An  improved  method  of 
producing  an  ivory  grain,  or  stipple  in  photography.”  Abraham 
Hart. 

Developing  Apparatus.— No.  2,757.  “Apparatus  for  developing  photo¬ 
graphic  plates  by  daylight.”  Bernhard  von  Goldammer. 

Print  Trimmer..  No .  2,815.  “A  machine  for  cutting  or  trimming 
photographic  or  other  prints,  drawings,  papers,  and  the  like,  and 
for  cutting  bevels  in  card  or  like  substance. 

Intermittent  Photographs. — No.  2,833.  “  Apparatus  for  simultaneously 
recording  and  reproducing  sounds  and  continuous  intermittent 
photographs.”  Edwin  Hitchon. 

Apparatus  —No.  3,058.  “  Improvements  in,  and  connected  with  photo¬ 
graphy  and  apparatus  therefor.”  Alexander  Popowitzky. 

Shutters.— No.  3,191.  “Improvements  in,  or  relating  to  photographic 
shutters.  (Heinrich  Ernemann,  Germany.)  Complete  specifica¬ 
tion.  Alfred  Julius  Boult. 

Natural  Colours. — No.  3,196.  “Improvements  in,  or  relating  to,  pro¬ 
duction  of  photograpihic  pictures  in  natural  colours.”  ’  Jan 
Szczepanik. 

Film  Cartridges. — No.  3,282.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  photo¬ 
graphic  film  cartridges.”  (William  B.  Cline,  United  States.) 
Kodak,  Ltd. 

Enamelling.— No.  3,358.  “Improvements  in  apparatus  for  enamelling 
photographs.”  Frederic  Arthur  Pereira. 

Portable  Laboratories.— No.  3,464.  “Improvements  in  portable  photo¬ 
graphic  laboratories.”  Claude  Raymond. 

Cameras.— No.  3,490.  “  Improved  construction  of  photographic  camera 
and  in  appliances  for  holding  films  or  plates.”  Joseph  Newton 
Wright. 

Vignettes.— No.  3,535.  “  Vignettes  for  copying  negative  photographs.” 
Albert  Jungermann. 

Printing  Frames.— No.  3,541.  “Improvements  in,  or  relating  to  photo¬ 
graphic  printing  frames.”  William  Bridge,  junior. 

Developing. — No.  3,546.  “  Process  of  developing  photographic 

pictures.”  (The  Farbenfabriken  vormals  Friedrich  Bayer  and 
Co.,  Germany.) 

Lenses. — No.  3,618.  “An  improved  photographic  objective.”  Complete 
specification.  Carl  Paul  Goerz. 

Changing  Box. — No.  3,706.  “Improvements  in  photographic  changing 
box,  with  means  for  filling  and  emptying  in  daylight.”  Henry 
Wood. 

Camera.-  No.  3,720.  “The  Seymour  Camera.”  Walter  Joseph  Levi. 
No.  3,729.  “Improvements  in  photography.”  Benjamin  Jumeaux 
and  William  Norman  Lascelles  Davidson.  No.  3,730.  “Improve¬ 
ments  in  photography.”  Benjamin  Jumeaux  and  William  Norman 
Lascelles  Davidson. 

Printing  Apparatus.— No.  3,765.  “Improvements  in  photographic 
printing  apparatus.”  Complete  specification.  Nathaniel  Howland 
Brown. 

Developing  Process. — No.  3,877.  “A  process  for  the  development  of 
photographic  plates  in  daylight  or  bright  artificial  light.”  Com¬ 
plete  specification.  Joseph  Willem,  Frederik  Scheffer,  and  Henri- 
cus  Joannes  Bocage. 
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Copying  and  Enlarging.-No.  5.890.  “(Rock’s)  copying  and  enlarging 
"attachment  for  Brownie  Kodak  cameras.”  Frederick  William 
Rock. 

Cameras. _ No.  4,146.  “Improvements  in  or  connected  with  photo¬ 

graphic  cameras.”  Elmer  Francis  Cassel. 

Printing  Frames.— No.  4,187.  “  Improvements  in  photographic  print¬ 

ing  frames.”  Frank  Hill  Bailey. 

Film  Holders.— No.  4,188.  “Improvements  in  photographic  film 
holders.”  Frank  Hill  Bailey. 

Cameras. _ No.  4,259.  “  Improvements  in  photographic  cameras. 

Rudolf  Krugener. 

Developing  Apparatus. — No.  4,269.  “An  apparatus  for  developing 
plates  and  cut  films,  without  the  use  of  a  dark  room.”  Thomas 
Goodair. 

Lamp  Head.— No.  4,302.  “Head  for  photographic  dark  room  lamps.” 
Thomas  Guy  Blood. 

Pocket  Camera.— No.  4,324.  “Improved  photographic  pocket  camera.” 
Complete  specification.  Adolf  Richard  Lange  and  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Bernard  Eichapfel. 


Copying  Machines.— No.  4,333.  “Improvements  in  automatic  photo¬ 
copying  machines  for  continuous  rolls,  and  for  all  kinds  of  tracings, 
documents,  and  the  like.’  Jean  Louis  Rufenacht. 

Apparatus.— No.  4,349.  “Improvements  in  photographic  apparatus.” 
Edward  Bennion  Owen. 

Apparatus.— No.  4,423.  “Improvements  in  photographic  apparatus.” 
Aaron  Wilkinson. 


Exposure  Apparatus.— No.  4,460.  “Improvements  in,  or  relating  to, 
appliances  for  determining  the  correct  exposure  of  plates  or  films 
in  photographic  cameras.”  Herbert  Jonathan  Haughton. 

Enlarging  Process.— No.  4,492.  “Improvements  in  the  process  of 
enlarging  photographs  by  the  aid  of  artificial  light.  Andiew 
Smith. 


Shutters. — No.  4,523.  “Improvements  in,  and  relating  to,  the  work¬ 
ing  of  photographic  shutters.”  James  Barlow  Lord. 

Camera  Supports.— No.  4,593.  “Tables  for  supports  for  folding 
cameras.”  Francis  Livingstone  Ball,  trading  as  the  “  Union  Photo¬ 
graphic  Company.” 

Plate  Holders.— No.  4,598.  “Improvements  in  photographic  plate 
holders.”  James  Ashford. 

Film  Holders.— No.  4,605.  “Improvements  in,  or  connected  with, 
holders  of  photographic  films  and  the  like  ”  David  Congleton. 


Mr.  J-  T.  Timms,  Lanternist  to  the  British  Association,  The 
University  Extension,  and  the  Oxford  Camera  Club,  of  George  Street, 
Oxford,  informs  us  that  he  is  shortly  removing  to  more  commodious 
premises,  situated  in  Queen  Street,  facing  New  Road.  The  premises 
will  include  a  dark  room  for  the  use  of  amateurs,  and  free  lessons  m 
photography  will  be  given  to  all  purchasers  of  apparatus. 

Turner’s  House  at  Twickenham  (writes  a  correspondent  of  the 
“  Standard  ”)  is  again  to  come  under  the  hammer.  Sandycombe  Lodge, 
as  the  house  is  called,  stands  in  the  Sandicombe  Road,  and  within  two 
or  three  minutes’  walk  of  St.  Margaret’s  Station,  and  still  retains  its 
old  world  appearance  and  charming  old  garden.  Here  the  great  painter 
came  from  his  riverside  house  at  Hammersmith.  Sandycombe  Lodge,  it 
is  believed,  was  built  from  Turner’s  own  designs,  but  authorities  differ 
as  to  the  actual  date  of  bis  residence.  The  late  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  had 
in  his  possession  a  picture  of  Richmond  Bridge  which  Turner  painted 
during  that  period,  says  it  was  from  1808  until  1837.  Other  authorities, 
however,  declare  that  he  bought  the  property  in  1814,  and  sold  it  again 
twelve  years  later.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
great  artist  occupied  the  residence,  and,  during  his  tenure,  kept  a  boat 
and  spent  day  after  day  upon  the  river,  sketching,  and  studying  the 
water— surface,  colour,  and  reflections— the  ever-shifting  cloud  forms, 
and  the  morning  and  evening  mists.  The  grand  landscape  in  the  National 
Gallery,  “  Crossing  the  Brook,”  was  one  of  the  early  effects  of  his 
Twickenham  studies,  as  “The  View  from  Richmond  Hill”  was  one  ot 
the  latest.  Mr.  Pennington  is  the  auctioneer. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


March 


Name  of  Society 


13 .  ...  Croydon  Scientific  Society  . 

13 . l  Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 


Subject. 


13... 

13.. . 

16.. . 
16... 

16.. 

16.. 

17.. 

17.. 

17.. 

17.. 

18.. 

18  . 
18  . 

18. 

18.. 

18.. 

18.. 

18., 

19. 

19. 

11. 


Borough  Polytechnic. 


West  London  Photo.  Society... 


Southampton  Camera  Club . 

Glasgow  and  West  Of  Scotland 

Aldershot  &  Dis.  Camera  Club 
Burton-on-Trent  Photo.  Society 
Hackney  Photographic  Society 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc 
Leeds  Photographic  Society  ... 

Ashton  under-Lyne  Photo.  Soc. 
North  MiJdlesex  Photo.  Society 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

Leeds  Camera  Club . 


Nottingham  Camera  Club  ..... 

Southport  Photo.  Society  . 

Soutlisea  Photographic  Society 

Photographic  Club . 

Redhill  Camera  Club . 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo . 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 

Hull  Photographic  Society . 

Richmond  Camera  Club  . 


Watford  Camera  Club  . 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Photo.  Soc 


(  Sew  and  Hume  -  made  Appur 
|  Question  Box. 

Photographic.  Conversational  Met 
|  Developing  Architectural  S<ga<  |. 

I  Mr.  K.  W.  Gregg. 

I  Portraiture  Without  a  Studio.  11 
I  W.  Cockerell. 

|  First  Step s  in  Portraiture.  Mr. 

I  Holding. 

Pho'ojraphy.  Prize  Slides. 

|  A  Journey  in  Spain.  Messrs.  W. 
i  Halley  and  G.  S.  Bryson. 

/  Photographing  of  Flower*.  Mr.  I  . 

I  Elliott  in  the  Chair. 

Carbon  Process.  Mr.  E.  Abraham 
f  Some  Decent  Experience s  in  Po  > 
\  Making.  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hlnto 
Ordinary  Meeting. 

Gum  lii-chromate.  Mr.  Philip  Ell  j 
f  The  Last  Day  for  Nouiinatio  ■ 
d  Officers  and  Committee. 

I  Apparatus  and  its  Fees.  Mr.  1 
I  Mattocks. 

I  Lantern  Night.  (Monthly  Slide  i  • 

|  petition.) 

f  Tour  Round  an  Old  Garden,  r 
|  Alex.  Keighley. 

(Picturesque  Yorkshire.  “A.P”  to 
J  Slides,  Irish  Scenery.  Mr.  . 

I  Marshall 

f  How  to  Make  a  Dry  Plate.  Mr.  1. 

I  Benson. 

Sight  Photography.  Ellis  Kelsey 
( .1  Chat  on  the  Focal-Plane  Sh  \ 
\  Mr.  Walter  Kilbey. 

Photography  Prize  Lantern  Slides! 
f  Portraiture.  Mr.  E.  Rim  it 
I  Dibdin. 

Open  night. 

Photoyraphic  News  Prize  Slides.  , 

I  Some' Notes  on  Photographic  lira 
|  Work.  Illustrated.  Mr.  G.  ScaiL 
( Demonstration  of  Gravura  and  f- 
[  toning  Papers.  The  Paget  Prize  le 
I  Co. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Members. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

Mr  E  W  Pulling,  on  the  2nd  instant,  continued  the  intere  j 
story  of  Iris  tour  round  the  world,  taking  up  the  thread  of  his  discte 
where  be  left  off  a  month  ago.  Leaving  India,  he  visited  first  the  Sty 
Settlements,  so  far  as  they  were  represented  by  Penang  and  Singa* 
and  then  made  Iris  way  to  China.  From  China  he  went  to  Japan, 
made  a  long  stay  there,  visiting  all  the  places  best  worth  seeing  in 
delightful  country.  The  lecturer  bad  the  advantage  of  securing  f  j 
chairman  Sir  William  Bisset,  a  gentleman  who  bad  spent  many  g 
of  official  life  in  Japan,  and  one  who  was  well  acquainted  wit  g 
country.  There  was  also  present  as  a  visitor,  and  evidently  a  Q 
interested  visitor,  a  native  of  Japan,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Goji  , 
who  bolds  the  position  of  Chancellor  to  the  Japanese  Legation  in  Lc  • 
ULiier  gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  Japan  and  China  were  als 
sent  in  the  room,  and  gave  frequent  manifestations  of  approval  p 
lecturer’s  remarks,  and  of  the  beautiful  pictures  which  illustrated  *  a 
Mr.  Pulling’s  visit  to  China  was  a  short  one,  but  he  made  the  ■ 
use  of  his  time  ;  he  went  to  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Foochow,  l  £ 
etc.  and  took  numerous  photographs  of  all  kinds  of  subject.. 
Shanghai  jaunting  car  is  not  a  vehicle  to  be  recommended.  w  ^ 
on  the  lines  of  a  wheelbarrow,  and  has  seats  on  each  sid  ,  i 

accommodate  as  many  as  eight  passengers  One  man  pushes  th  i 

along,  hut  in  some  places  a  mainsail  is  added  to  aid  him  _  [j 
pulsion.  Rats,  dried  snakes,  and  other  abominations  are  exhibi 
the  Chinese  shops  to  tempt  the  palate,  and  some  of  the  street 
exhibited  many  other  quaint  peculiarities.  - 

Then  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  Japan,  and  here  he  had  a  g 
for  his  photographic  efforts,  and  was  able  to  secure  many  picture 
curious  and  almost  unique  character.  The  first  of  these  showed  1 
large  ship  is  rapidly  coaled  at  Nagasaki.  The  work  is  all  done  by 
Japanese  girls,  who  carry  the  coal  to  the  bunkers  m  baske  s 
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seem  to  be  a  very  hopeful  way  of  going  to  work,  but  they  manage 
1  these  primitive  appliances  to  put  on  board  seven  tons  of  coal 
minute.  Yokohama,  Kioto,  and  Nikko  afforded  any  amount  of 
ects  for  the  camera,  and  the  views  followed  one  another  upon  the 
en  so  quickly  that  one  had  hardly  enough  time  to  observe  the  beauty 
>ach  before 'it  was  gone.  A  large  proportion  of  the  slides  were 
ured  by  Japanese  artists,  and  it  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  they 
e  coloured  well,  and  with  the  same  regard  to  artistic  feeling  which 
we  accustomed  to  associate  with  all  pictorial  work  executed  in  that 
utry.  The  little  habitations  in  the  Japanese  towns  are  more  like 
’s  houses  than  those  intended  for  human  beings,  but  they  are  neat, 
n,  and  pretty,  and  are  all  adorned  with  flowers.  It  is  curious  to  see 
side  of  one  of  these  houses,  with  its  rice-paper  window-panes,  being 
m  out  to  be  washed  in  the  street.  The  various  public  buildings  and 
temples  are,  of  course,  of  a  far  more  ornate  character,  and  some 
kese  latter  formed  beautiful  pictures,  both  on  account  of  their  quaint 
ntecture  and  their  beautiful  surroundings.  Nor  must  we  omit  to 
ice  the  various  pictures  of  the  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
national  costume.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  in  their  earnest 
k  to  follow  the  dictates  of  Western  civilisation,  and  to  live  up  to  the 
idard  of  life  practised  by  their  new  allies,  the  British,  the  higher 
•ses  in  Japan  should  so  far  forsake  the  ways  of  their  forefathers  as 
tdopt  the  frock-coat  and  top-hat.  Mr.  Pulling  obtained  an  invitation 
ane  of  the  Emperor’s  garden-parties,  and  was  looking  forward  to  a 
st  of  gorgeous  costumes,  but  the  frock-coat  and  the  top-hat  were  more 
svidence  than  anything  else,  and  formed  an  incongruous  alliance  with 
cherry-blossom  covered  architecture  of  the  Japanese  palace.  The 
;urer  experienced  his  first  shock  of  earthquake  at  Miyanoshita,  while 
hng  at  dinner.  The  plates  and  knives  and  forks  rattled,  but  no 
nage  was  done,  except  to  the  nerves  of  the  old  stagers,  who  knew 
at  an  earthquake  could  do  if  it  were  exasperated.  The  new-comers 
nt  on  with  their:  dinner  in  blissful  ignorance  of  anything  serious 
ipening.  Another  shock  was  expected  in  half  an  hour,  but  as  it  came 
the  form  of  a  mere  tremor  it  passed  unheeded  by  all  but  those  who 
re  on  the  look-out  for  it.  The  lecturer  visited  one  place,  known  as 
fig  Hell,”  where  sulphurous  vapours  filled  the  air,  and  where  the 
ist  of  the  earth  was  so  thirl  that  it  was  dangerous  to  walk  there  in 
;e  of  making  a  false  step.  His  collection  of  pictures  came  to  an  end 
th  some  fine  views  of  the  white  capped  mountain  Fujisan,  which 
ms  a  leading  motif  of  so  many  Japanese  works  of  art. 

Sir  William  Bisset, '  in  inviting  a  discussion  upon  Mr.  Pulling’s 
oer  traversed  ground  which  it  covered,  and  with  the  privilege  of  an 
lerienced  traveller,  as  well  as  chairman,  made  a  number  of  valuable 
nments  upon  it.  But  the  chief  interest  of  his  remarks  centred,  like 
!  lecture,  upon  Japan.  He  happened  to  be  in  that  country  at  the 
ae  time  that  Mr.  Pulling  visited  it.  He  referred  to  the  Japanese 
e  of  flowers,  to  their  appreciation  of  holidays,  whether  the  excuse 
(s  a  birthday  or  an  azalea  show.  They  are  a  happy  people,  who  seem 
1  get  more  enjoyment  out  of  their  lives  than  we  Westerns  do.  He 
t|erred,  too,  in  appreciative  terms  to  our  new  alliance  with  Japan,  and 
Hr  it  was  likely  to  operate  in  causing  nations  to  preserve  the  peace  in 
1  Far  East.  Their  navy,  while  it  is  certainly  a  small  one,  is  well  up  to 
*  e,  and  their  arsenals  and  dockyards  are  fitted  with  the  newest 
;  liances  for  the  refitting  of  large  ships.  Their  harbours  are  com- 
3  dious,  and  if  Britain  has  the  use  of  all  these  advantages  she  may 
dgratulate  herself  upon  the  existence  of  the  new  treaty  of  alliance. 
-•  Ukita,  who  was  the  only  native  of  Japan  present,  was  accorded  an 
<ition  when  he  rose  to  speak.  His  English  was  so  good  that  there 
V  no  difficulty  in  listening  to  him.  He  expressed  great  admiration 
f  the  pictures  shown,  and  commented  upon  a  few  points  upon  which 
1  lecturer  had  expressed  a  desire  to  be  informed.  Other  speakers 
f  owed,  and  at  a  late  hour  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close 
vh  the  customary  compliments. 


>UNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

RCH  5th. — Mr.  A.  Campbell,  lithographic  manager  “Dundee 
^Uertiser,”  delivered  a  lecture  entitled  “How  a  Photograph  is  Repro- 
ed,”  being  a  description  of  the  various  methods  of  book,  catalogue, 
newspaper  illustration,  and  the  three-colour  process.  The  lecturer 
rred  to  the  great  change  and  growth  of  the  various  methods  of 


producing  blocks  for  the  purposes  of  illustration,  and  how  much 
photography  had  done  to  further  this.  All  photographic  reproduction 
processes  were  based  on  bichromated  colloids.  He  divided  the  processes 
into  three  groups,  namely  :  surface  printing,  intaglio,  and  relief,  and 
described  each  in  detail.  The  first  two  were  useless  for  printing  with 
type,  and  were  out  of  count  for  general  magazine  and  newspaper  pur¬ 
poses.  The  first  method  in  relief  printing  was  wood  engraving,  and  the 
following  are  the  stages  by  which  it  has  advanced — namely,  large  draw¬ 
ing  reduced  by  the  pantograph  on  to  plaster  block,  metal  plate  coated 
with  plaster,  on  which  the  artist  engraved  the  picture  direct.  This 
method  is  still  used  in  cases  where  a  sketch  is  required  for  a  newspaper 
on  very  short  notice — zincography — bleached  out  process— gauze  screen, 
and,  lastly,  copying  the  drawing  through  the  ruled  screen,  the  method 
universally  used.  The  enormous  improvement  in  catalogue  illustration 
was  obtained  by  working  up  bromide  enlargements  with  washes  and  the 
air-brush,  and  then  reducing  in  the  camera.  All  the  processes  men¬ 
tioned  were  profusely  illustrated  with  blocks  and  proofs  from  them.  A  fine 
series  of  specimens  of  Messrs.  Sanger  Shepherd’s  three-colour  work 
were  also  exhibited,  and  this  process  was  fully  explained.. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  a  number  of  slides  of  the  early  attempts 
of  newspaper  illustration  were  passed  through  the  lantern.  One  or  two 
were  of  peculiar  interest — the  first  and  only  illustration  which  ever 
appeared  in  the  “  Times,”  and  the  first  which  appeared  in  the  “  Dundee 
Advertiser,”  the  latter  being  a  representation  of  Nelson’s  coffin,  which 
an  enterprising  printer  made  up  of  brass  slips  bent  to  shape.  Messrs. 
Sanger  Shepherd  lent  a  large  number  of  slides  by  their  three-colour 
process,  which  were  much  admired.  An  amateur,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell's,  also  exhibited  a  number  of  slides  by  the  same  process,  thus  proving 
the  method  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  amateur. 


The  Bolton  Mutual  Photographic  Society  will  hold  their  annual 
exhibition  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  on  April  15th.  16th,  and  18th.  The 
judges  will  be  Messrs.  Alexander  Keighly  and  S.  L.  Coulthurst.  There 
will  be  four  open  classes  and  eight  members’  classes.  In  the  open  classes 
the  awards  will  be  silver  and  bronze  medals.  Entry  forms,  accompanied 
by  entrance  fee,  must  reach  the  Hon.  Secretary.  Mr.  A.  Ormrod,  614, 
Chorley  Old  Road,  Bolton,  not  later  than  April  2nd. 

The  Grangemouth  Exhibition. — Intending  exhibitors  who  have 
not  yet  obtained  a  copy  of  the  prospectus  of  the  Open  Exhibition  to 
be  held  on  April  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  by  the  Grangemouth  Amateur 
Photographic  Association,  should  send  a  post-card  to  the  Exhibition 
Secretary,  Mr.  F.  W.  Maryon,  Marshall  Street,  Grangemouth,  N.B. 
The  Association  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  Mr.  W.  Crooke  and  Mr.  W.  S.  George,  A.R.S.A.,  as  judges,  and 
will  ask  them  to  award  eleven  medals,  including  one  gold  one.  There 
are  four  open  classes,  entries  for  which  must  be  received  on  the  proper 
forms  on  or  before  April  9th.  All  the  members  are  working  hard 
to  ensure  the  success  of  this  their  First  Open  Exhibition  and  hope  to 
receive  numerous  entries. 


***  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  received  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  abso¬ 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied  as  to  what  appears  in 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 


Uk  §i[iM  Jottijital  cf 
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Correspondence* 


*  *  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper.  N> 

*  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  t 
the  writers  are  given. 

%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  j  or  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 

THE  KODAK  CASES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  Ed 
headed  “  The  Kodak  Cases,”  in  your  issue  of  March  6th,  referring 
to  the  recent  decision  given  in  our  favour  by  Mr.  Justice  Sw  m  en 
Eady  in  the  case  of  Kodak,  Limited,  v.  the  London  Stereoscopic  Com- 
nanv  and  George  Houghton  and  Sons.  .  ■, 

In  the  Editorial  in  question  it  is  conceded  that  Kodak, ,  ^imi  e  ’  a' 
won  both  a  moral  and  material  victory,  and  have  vindicated  thei 
legal  rights  and  claims,  but  this  is  preceded  by 
pathy  for  the  infringers  on  the  plea  that  they  have  unwitti  g  y 
into  these  unlawful  acts,  and  believed  themselves  honestly  entitled 

nsB  our  tFciclB  mark  names.  ,  -i 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  author  of  this  Editorial  did  not  hav 

the  opportunity  of  carefully  examining  the  written  decision  of  Mr. 
JusticePSwinfen  Eady  in  this  case,  or  his  references  to  the  evidence 
given  for,  if  there  was  any  one  fact  clearly  establishe  v 

defendants’  evidence  from  start  to  finish,  it  was  that  there  was  a 
deliberate  and  well  considered  intention  of  infringing  our  trade  marks 
and  substituting  other  goods  for  ours.  Mr  Justice  Swmfen  Eady 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  conside 
in  detail  the  evidence  as  to  the  passing  off,  as  the  defendants  claimec 
the  right  to  do  this,  and  he  quotes  Mr.  E.  W.  Houghton  sevidenc 
in  answer  to  question  No.  4.068  :  “That  if  his  assistants  sold  films  o 
other  makes  than  the  plaintiffs’  when  ‘  Brownie  or  Bull  s-Eye  films 
were  asked  for,  he  thoroughly  approved  of  that  course.  iei  * 
not  appear  to  be  much  “unconscious  drifting’  here.  If  this  does  n 
indicate  absolutely  intentional  passing  off  and  entire  disregard  for  t 
interests  of  the  photographic  public,  it  would  be  hard  to  produce 
evidence  which  would. 

As  to  the  alleged  “honest  belief”  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
that  they  were  entitled  to  use  another  firm’s  trade  names,  your  Editorial 
writer  has  forgotten  that  this  “honest  belief”  was  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  judge  only  to  have  existed  after  trade  ho  - 
tilities  had  arisen  on  the  part  of  the  wholesalers  and  others  concerne  . 
Why,  the  Editor  of  the  British  Journal  himself  gave  testimony,  that 
if  he  asked  in  any  shop  for  a  “Kodak,”  or  “  Bull  s-Eye  or 
“  Brownie  ”  film,  he  would  expect  to  get  ours,  and  no  other,  and  this  is 
the  view  taken  by  every  Kodak  user  or  honest  dealer  who  has  nothing 

to  gain  by  assuming  an  opposite  view.  . 

The  Editorial  gives  Kodak,  Limited,  the  advice  to  stop  here  and 
rely  upon  the  qualitative  characteristics  of  their  productions.  Just 
what  is  meant  by  this  we  do  not  comprehend,  and  in  all  good  faith 
would  ask  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  “  Stop  what  here . 
“Stop  opposing  unlawful  trespass  on  our  trade?”  “Stop  protecting 
the  public  against  deception?”  “Stop  protecting  dealers  who  are 
not  deceiving  the  public  against  those  who  are?”  If  so,  it  would  be 
quite  impossible,  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  business  logic. 

It  would  appear  that,  because  Kodak,  Limited,  does  produce 
articles  of  high  “qualitative  characteristics,”  and,  by  the  merits  of 
these  goods  and  enterprise  in  exploiting  them,  creates  a  large  demand, 
and  because  Kodak,  Limited,  insists  upon  the  protection  of  the  public 
and  its  own  business  against  dealers  and  manufacturers  who  do  not 
stand  on  the  merits  of  their  goods,  but  seek  to  market  their  products 
under  cover  of  Kodak  reputation ;  therefore,  your  Editorial  bases  the 
charge  that  the  company’s  policy  “  exhibits  monopolistic  tendencies.. 
Perhaps  our  idea  of  “  monopolistic  tendencies  ”  is  a  wrong  one.  If  it 
is  monopolistic  to  propose  to  secure  all  the  trade  that  the  merits  of 
our  goods  entitle  us  to,  and  to  vigorously  protect  the  mutual  interests 
of  the  public,  the  honest  dealers,  and  ourselves,  then  we  have  been 
wrong  in  denying  the  monopolistic  tendencies  of  our  policy. 


It  is  admittedly  a  fact  that  there  is  a  percentage  of  dealers  in 
lines,  who,  apparently  honourable  to  the  penny  in  all  other  walks  of  li  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  palm  off  imitations  for  the  extra  profit.  To  spel 
plainly,  they  might  as  well  put  their  hands  into  the  pocket  of  t 
manufacturer  for  whose  goods  they  offer  substitutes,  or  into  tl  I 
of  the  customer  to  whom  they  sell.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  to  ti 
mutual  interest  of  the  manufacturer  of  standard  goods,  and  the  dea 
who  is  honest  in  this  respect,  that  this  sort  of  dishonesty  is  offectua  j 
stopped,  and  we  cannot  realise  that  in  taking  up  such  a  fight  aggr 
sively,  Kodak,  Limited,  can  possibly  offend  “  the  sentiment  ”  of  eiti 
the  general  or  photographic  public,  whose  interests  would  appd 
mutual  with  it. 

Amongst  a  number  of  statements  in  your  Editorial,  which  are  c<l 
trary  to  the  evidence  and  the  facts  set  out  in  the  judgment,  yi 
allegation  that  “  not  one  single  individual  would  ever  wish  to  depriv, 
us  of  our  trade  mark  names  is  singularly  misleading,  in  face  of  il 
broad,  staring  fact  that  a  principal  part  of  the  proceedings  wa:lj 
motion  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  to  strike  our  names  off  I 
“Trade  Marks  Register.”  We  can  only  hope  that  the  decision  of 
learned  judge,  which  appeared  in  your  last  issue,  together  with  y-t 
Editorial,  will  have  been  seen  by  those  of  your  readers  who  have  p 
any  attention  to  your  comments  on  the  Kodak  Case. 

'  Your  Editorial  further  states  that  the  British  Journal  prophes 
some  little  time  ago  that  our  policy  in  cutting  out  the  whdesijl 
would  bring  much  competition.  This  is  quite  another  matter.  We  | 
out  the  wholesaler  on  a  broad  principle  of  economics,  because  ' 
believed  him  to  be  a  useless  middleman  and  productive  of  much  ell 
fusion,  as  between  manufacturer,  dealer,  and  consumer.  It  is  (■ 
tainly  true  that  it  is  but  natural  for  the  wholesaler,  therefore,  to  p 
the  goods  of  manufacturers  who  will  sell  to  him.  W  e  are  not  quarii 
ling  with  this  fact  or  condition  at  all,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  unc 
stand  how  any  or  all  of  these  facts  justify  either  infringing  our  tr  j 
marks  or  deceiving  the  public,  or  should  be  made  the  ground  for  it 
sympathy  therefor.  Certainly,  a  policy  that  brings  competition 
not  a  monopolistic  one,  and  therefore  the  article  is  a  well  develoW 
paradox.— Yours  faithfully,  Kodak,  LimiteiI 

41-43,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

March  10th,  1903. 

[Having  heard  the  evidence  in  the  case,  we  feel  obliged  to  say,  I 
there  was  no  deliberate  or  well  considered  intention  of  infringing  r 
Kodak  Company’s  trade  marks  on  the  part  of  the  defendants ;  but ' 
is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  onlooker,  and  not  the  Judge.  We  c< 
now  to  the  paragraph  in  which  our  correspondents  ask  us  wha 
meant  by  the  advice  to  stop  and  rely  on  the  quality  and  charaoterih 
of  the  Kodak  Company’s  productions;  and  we  are  asked  to  state  w 
this  means.  This  is  a  plain  question,  to  which  we  will  give  a  pj. 
answer.  It  is  this:  That  in  the  present  year  of  grace,  then, 
nothing  produced  at  Harrow  or  Rochester,  whether  it  be  sensi| 
celluloid  film,  or  cameras,  which  cannot  be  qualitatively  equallet 
excelled  by  British  manufacturers.  We  like  the  naive  confession  it 
the  object  of  the  Kodak  Company  is  to  secure  “all  the  trade  wll 
their  merits  entitle  them  to.”  This  is  precisely  the  point  upon  wji 
our  correspondents  and  ourselves  differ  and  diverge.  In  the  first  p  j, 
we  differ,  because  the  Kodak  Company  are  not  yet  alive  to  the  t 
that  quite  as  good  cameras  and  films  as  they  produce,  are  obtau  J 
of  British  manufacture.  In  the  next  place,  the  divergence  a  s 
because  there  seems  to  be  in  our  correspondent’s  letter,  an  idea 
the  productions  of  the  Kodak  Company  are  not  even  equalled  oi  - 
celled  by  the  production  of  British  manufacturers.  That  this  up 
absolute  fallacy  we  are  confident  will  be  demonstrated  before  the 
of  the  year.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  whole  kernel  of  the  ad  e 
which  we  tender,  not  now  for  the  first  time,  to  the  Kodak  Compai  - 
namely,  that  after  all  the  lapse  of  many  years’  production,  origins  r 
otherwise,  they  are  face  to  face  with  British  and  European  competit  , 
and  have  to  take  their  chance  accordingly.— Eds.  B.J.P.] 


COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  last  issue  with  its  article,  “The  First  Ph>- 
Colour  Swindle,”  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Wall  stating  that  he  cai » 
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sfer  one  colour  print  or  a  diagram,  and  that  therefore  three  would 
lore  difficult  still,  is  suggestive. 

may  say  that  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  transferring  two  colours, 
and  blue,  but  have  failed  with  the  yellow,  because  the  sample  of 
colour  that  I  have  is  too  soluble  in  water.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
te  matter  were  open  free  for  experiment  this  would  be  soon  over- 
x  What  I  have  found  as  the  real  difficulty  (for  an  old  man  like 
jlf)  is  that  of  getting  the  prints  in  register;  this  could  be  easily 
come  if  instead  of  printing  on  to  paper  covered  with  gelatine 
gelatine  were  supported  on  glass,  and  the  paper  being  made  the 
dng  of  the  three  colours,  and  the  film  being  made  liftable  when 
As  a  reply  to  Mr.  Wall,  I  enclose  a  small  print  done  by  the 
iod  mentioned  as  that  of  Mr.  Cros  printed  from  a  positive,  not 
i  a  gelatine  relief,  in  which  I  think  there  is  no  want  of  sharpness, 
idvocating  attention  to  the  three-colour  photography  on  paper, 
r  no  means  endorse  all  that  Sanger  Shepherd  claims,  and  think 
tands  in  his  own  light  in  attaching  such  absurd  conditions  for 
use  of  what  he  has  shown,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  much  that  con¬ 
es.  The  one  sample  I  saw  was  only  about  l^in.  square,  but  that 
month  anil  more  ago.- — Yours  sincerely, 

Alfred  Pumphrey. 

S.— May  I  say  one  word  about  the  “First  Swindle”?  As  an  old 
uerrotypist,  I  well  remember  that  with  my  first  set  of  apparatus 
?n  I  was  only  a  youth),  having  a  sight  of  a  very  fair  coloured  picture 
red  house,  with  blue  tiles,  and  green  trees,  come  out  on  one  of  my 
ares  as  taken  from  the  mercury  box,  and  I  could  not  till  of  late 
s  in  any  way  account  for  it ;  but  now  that  I  have  come  to  handle 
e  colours,  it  comes  back  to  me  that  these  three  colours  are  identical 
i  those  which  one  was  accustomed  to  work  with,  in  the  range  of 
urs  through  which  the  silver  plate  passed,  the  sensitiser  turning 
)W  first,  then  red,  and  then  blue.  That  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
idler,  Mr.  L.  L.  Mill,  may  have  seen  what  I  saw,  all  the  colours 
y  represented,  that  it  may  have  been  a  plate  in  which  there  was 
a  combination  of  the  yellows,  reds,  and  blues  on  the  plate  that 
'  right  colours,  and  that  it,  was  all-  a  hoax. 


THE  BRENTFORD  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

pntlemen, — In  our  exhibition  entry  forms  there  is  a  mistake  and 
mission.  The  mistake  is  that  Classes  E.,  F.,  A.  are  eligible  for 
s  H. — it  should  read  E.,  F.,  G. 

le  omission  is  that  a  picture  entered  in  E.,  F.,  or  G.  can  be  entered 
..  without  extra  charge  if  it  has  not  before  been  exhibited ;  Is.  per 
le  was  the  charge,  not  Is.  per  class.  Some  have  read  it  aright  and 
)  have  not. 

new  picture  has  thus  a  chance  of  four  awards  for  the  Is.  entrance 
two  in  Class  H. ,  and  two  in  either  Class  E.,  F.,  or  G. 
e  have  written  to  as  many  as  possible,  but  may  have  missed 
?,  and  a  post-card  from  them  would  enable  us  to  put  their  exhibits 
vo  classes  if  so  eligible.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation, — Yours 
fully, 

Hilton  Grtjndy. 

,  Whitestile  Road,  Brentford,  March  5th,  1903. 


FREE  SITTINGS. 

To  the  Editors. 

pntlemen, — For  some  considerable  time  past  I  have  been  free  from 
1  nuisance  of  the  fraternity  of  photographic  touts,  but  you  will 
by  the  enclosed  that  the  practice  is  being  renewed,  and  would 
your  aid  to  bring  to  the  cognisance  of  the  Association  of  Profes- 
;  1  Photographers  a  matter  which  seems  to  me  to  concern  the  whole 

i 

hatever  the  excuse  for  these  solicitations  may  be,  one  thing  is 
>  certain — viz. ,  they  are  addressed  to  people  who  are  presumably 
li  able  to  pay  for  their  portraits  if  they  want  them,  and  they  ;  re 
i  attempts  to  underbid  all  the  self-respecting  men  who  rely  on  their 
1  work  bringing  them  business— they  are  not  advertisements  in 
;  proper  sense. 

-im  quite  aware  that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
Parties  offending  in  this  way ;  but  I  think  it  is  well  worth  tho  while 


of  the  Association  to  consider  what  can  be  done  to  check  what  is  liable 
to  be  as  great  a  nuisance  to  the  public  as  it  is  unfair  to  decent  firms 
who  will  not  condescend  to  such  proceedings.— I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  j.  p  Tennant. 

11,  Clifton  Gardens,  Maida  Hill,  W.,  March  7,  1903. 


THE  SOUTH  LONDON  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  Will  you  kindly  favour  me  by  inserting  this  letter, 
which  is  a  notice  to  the  photographic  trade  that  I  am  now  booking 
space  for  the  South  London  Photographic  Exhibition  for  1904.  This  week 
is  a  good  opportunity  to  inspect  the  accommodation  we  have  to  offer. 
Space  will  bei  booked  on  deposit  of  one-fourth  the  amount  of  rental. 
But  such  booking  may  be  cancelled  at  any  time  before  November  1st, 
1903,  if  desired. — Your  truly, 

Chas.  W.  Walker,  Trade  Section  Secretary. 
24,  Matham  Grove,  East  Dulwich,  March  7,  1903. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — -I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  find  room  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  on  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition. 
“Where  are  we  drifting?”  has  been  the  topic  for  the  last  few  weeks 
in  the  Journal.  Where  are  we  drifting,  indeed,  if  some  of  the  work 
shown  at  the  Birmingham  Exhibition  is  a  criterion  of  the  future 
photography  ?  Surely  Birmingham  has  been  hit  rather  badly  with 
fuzzy-wuzzy.  Professional  photographers  like  myself  do  not  under¬ 
stand  where  art  comes  in  in  some  of  the  exhibits  hung.  Mr.  Page 
Croft  is  very  profuse  with  rare  specimens  of  it.  He  has  no  fewer 
than  14  exhibits  hung.  The  late  Mr.  Ruskin  was  rather  hard  on 
Whistler  when  he  described  one  of  his  paintings  as  a  canvas  with  a 
pot  of  paint  thrown  at  it.  It’s  a  great  pity  he  could  not  have  seen 
some  of  the  “  artistic  renderings  ”  at  Birmingham.  I  wonder  what  he 
would  have  thought  of  them? 

The  Birmingham  selection  committee  does  not  seem  free  from 
partiality,  either.  There  are  113  exhibitors  in  the  open  section,  with 
247  exhibits.  Mr.  Page  Croft  is  credited  with  14,  Mr.  Harold  Baker 
14,  9  of  which  are  not  for  competition,  but  all  are  hung  in  the  open 
section,  instead  of  the  nine  being  hung  in  the  loan ;  Mrs.  Barton, 
whose  work  is  after  Page  Croft’s,  is  credited  with  12 ;  Mr.  J.  C. 
Warburg  7,  making  a  total  of  47  -exhibits  from  five  competitors.  Not 
a  bad  percentage. 

By  the  bye,  it  is  the  first  case  I  have  known  in  which  a  judge 
has  had  the  chance  to  adjudicate  on  his  own  work.  Is  this  a  fact, 
or  is  it  a  printer’s  error? 

By  far  the  best  picture  in  the  exhibition,  which  stood  out  above 
all  others,  was  No.  135,  portrait  study  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Treble.  The 
gradation  and  modelling  is  beautiful.  Being  untouched,  it  shows 
great  feeling  and  skill  by  the  artist.  Mr.  R.  S.  Webster  has  two 
very  good  portraits,  which  I  think  should  have  been  mentioned,  as 
also  Messrs.  Byrne  and  Co.  These  pictures  are  not  even  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  awards,  and  yet  Mr.  Croft  receives  hon.  mention  for 
that  blurry  thing  of  Miss  Royale,  with  about  two  inches  of  movement, 
and  which  makes  you  rub  your  eyes  to  see  properly,  after  looking 
at  it.  Alma  Mater,  by  Mrs.  Barton,  which  receives  a  similar  award, 
is  after  the  same  style.  A  word  of  praise  must  be  said  of  some  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  Cruwys  Richards. 

I  believe  Mr.  C.  Barron  Keene,  of  Derby,  visited  the  exhibition, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  his  and  other  photographers’  views 
about  Birmingham’s  fuzzy-types.  Professional  photographers,  is  it 
worth  the  time  and  money  to  send  to  exhibitions  like  these?  The 
societies  cannot  appreciate  professional  work,  and  1  am  inclined  to 
think  vice  versa. 

Yes,  Mr.  President  of  the  P.P.A.,  let  us  by  all  means  have  an 
exhibition  of  professional  work.  I  am  sure  it  would  benefit  photo¬ 
graphers  to  interchange  ideas  and  suggestions;  also  I  am  quite  sure 
a  professional  does  not  get  anything  of  that  from  an  amateurs’ 
exhibition.  My  opinions  will,  no  doubt,  meet  with  disapproval,  but 
I  felt  that  I  must  give  vent  to  them. — -Yours  truly, 

Albert  G.  Silvester. 


Handsworth. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents* 

All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  includ¬ 
ing  queries ,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
JOURNAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand ,  London 
W.  0.  ”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


Photography  in  South  Africa. — Sophocles  writes :  “  If  you 
not  mind  me  troubling  you,  I  should  like  your  opinion  on 
following:  Do  you  think  a  man  of  forty  would  have  as  goo 
chance  in  obtaining  a  situation  in  South  Africa  as  one  of  les 
years — say,  operating,  retouching,  etc.?”  In  reply:  “ W 
to  be  candid,  ive  should  say  not.  The  preference  is  usua 
so  far  as  we  know,  given  to  younger  men.  Still,  if  you  ;n 
really  efficient  man,  we  should  say  you  stand  a  fair  chanct 
getting  an  engagement.  We  should,  however,  advise  you  no 
start  unless  you  have  some/  prospect  of  an  engagement  bef 
hand.” 


%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &Com 
24,  Wellington-street,  Strand ,  London ,  W.  C. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

W.  G.  Webber,  Grand  Studio,  Brock-street,  Lancaster.  Photograph  of  view  of  wreck 
of  West  End  Pier,  Morecambe. 

J.  Mack,  Alexander-terrace,  Coleraine,  North  Ireland.  Photograph  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  and  Lord  Lurgan  in  motor. 

A.  W.  Lee,  118,  Stroud  Green-road,  Finsbury  Park,  N.  Photograph  of  the  Rev. 
C.  Brown. 

Wilkinson  &  Co.,  Royal  Arcade,  The  Walk,  Norwich.  Photograph  of  H.R.H.  Prince 
of  Wales  and  four  children.  Photograph  of  H.R.H.  Princess  of  Wales  and  four 
children.  Photograph  of  T.R.H.’s  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  five  ch  ildren. 
Photograph  of  four  eldest  children  of  H.R.H.  Prince  of  Wales. 

“M.  C.  ”  (Twickenham). —Sorry,  but  we  do  not  keep  the  addresses 
of  correspondents. 

“A.  L.”— 1 The  support  is  of  celluloid,  and  with  a  coating  of  gelatine 


on  the  back  surface. 

Mercury. — The  address  required  is  the  British  Westinghouse  Com¬ 
pany,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand. 

M.,  Scarborough.— Our  correspondent’s  query  related  to  miniatures 
on  enamel,  not  to  portraits  on  china  or  similar  ware. 

W.  Scott. — Your  idea  seems  to  be  novel;  but  we  are  sorry  that  at 
present  we  do  not  see  liow  we  can  assist  you  in  working  it 
out  to  a  practical  issue.  Neither  can  we  suggest)  anyone  who 
would  co-operate  with  you  in  working  out  the  details.  We  should 
advise  you  to  continue  the  experiments  on  your  own  account 
until  you  can  obtain  something  tangible  to  show. 

Fabric  for  Backgrounds.— J.  H.  Wilson  asks:  “Would  you  kindly 
let  me  know  where  I  could  obtain  the  cloth  for  continuous  back¬ 
grounds  16ft.  by  8ft.  6in.  ?  ”  In  reply:  “What  is  usually 
employed  for  backgrounds  is  unbleached  sheeting.  It  may  be 
had  of  any  length,  and  about  8ft.  wide,  possibly  wider,  at 
any  of  the  large  drapers  or  furnishing  warehouses.” 

Red  Tones  on  Collodio-Chloride  Paper.— “  C.  C.  ”  asks  :  “  Do  you 
know  of  any  collodio-chloride  paper— matt,  surface— specially 
adapted  for  the  production  of  red  tones?”  In  reply “We  do 
not.  But  most  of  the  collodion  papers  will  if  the  prints,  after 
washing  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  out  of  them,  be  put  into  a 
weak  solution  of  salt  in  water,  prior  to  toning,  be  but  slightly 
toned,  yield  very  warm,  if  not  red,  tones.” 

Fixing  Albumen  Prints.— Albumen  says:  “I  have  recently  gone 
back  to  using  albumen  paper,  and  have  forgotten  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  water  and  hypo,  for  fixing  prints.  Will  you  kindly  give 
me  this  information?”  In  reply:  “The  strength  of  silver  bath 
used  is  55grs.  to  oz.,  time  of  sensitising  3  minutes.  The  strength 
of  fixing  bath  usually  employed  for  albumen  prints  is  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  4  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water.  The  time  of  immer¬ 
sion  fifteen  minutes.” 


Furnace  for  Ceramic  Work. — “J.  M.  ”  asks:  “Can  you  tell  me 
where  I  can  obtain  a  muffle  for  small  ceramic  work  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price,  and  also  refer  me  to  any  articles  in  your  journal  on 
ceramic  photography?”  In  reply:  “Messrs.  J.  J.  Griffin  and 
Sons  Sardinia  Street,  W.C.,  and  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Russell, 
and  Co.,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  supply  muffle  furnaces 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  Much  on  the  subject  of  ceramic 
photography  has  appeared  hi  back  volumes  of  the  Journal 
Messrs.  Dawbarn  and  Ward,  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C.,  publish 
a  work  on  the  subject.  We  should  advise  you  to  get  that. 


Spots  on  Print. — R.  Wright  says:  “I  am  printer  for  above  ffi, 
and  have  of  late  been  troubled  with  photographs  sent  to  ji 
from  the  mounters  in  the  state  you  see  the  enclosed.  They  h  . 
me  free  from  any  stain  or  spot  whatever,  and  are  returned, 
me  like  this.  The  manager  thinks  it  is  incomplete  fixat . 

I  think  it  is  iron.  I  should  take  it  as  a  very  great  favoujf 
you  could  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  cause  of  spots.  In  rej  : 
“The  spots  are  due  to  particles  of  foreign  matter  settling*! 
the  prints  while  they  are  wet.  Some  of  them  are  dust,  t 
the  red  ones  are  undoubtedly  particles  of  iron  rust ,  prob;  7 
carried  by  the  prints  from  the  washing  water.  •  ihty  are  tfj 
due  to  the  paper,  or  anything  in  the  manipulation. 

Adhesive.— “N.  G.  ”  asks:  “Would  you  kindly  inform  me  the  It 
gum  or  such  like  that  is  used  for  putting  on  small  photogr;  s 
to  give  them  sticky  backs,  and  when  just  wetted  can  be  s  k 
on  any  card,  etc.,  like  a  stamp.  I  have  tiied  the  ordiilfl 
small  bottles  of  gum,  but  that  does  not  answer— it  soaks  in  e 
paper  too  much,  and  does  not  stick  after.  I  want  them  tolnj 
shiny,  something  like  the  enclosed  piece  of  paper.  I  do  it 
know  what  to  use.  Your  kind  information  would  gnv 
oblige.”  In  reply:  “Make  a  tolerably  strong  solution 
mucilage— of  dextrine  in  cold  water,  and  then  add  to  it  a  e 
glycerine,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  mucilage.  Appa 
moderate  coating  to  the  backs  of  the  prints  and  allow  to  drj 

Studio  Query.— “  E.  0.  and  Co.  ”  asks  :  “  Will  you  kindly  advis  ie 
as  to  the  following  query  re  height  of  studio  required,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  mine  is  a  little  low  ? — Studio  is  siti  d 
on  ground  floor,  and  is  very  long.  Side  light  measures  m 
floor  to  top  7ft.  3in.  ;  top  light,  from  eaves  to  ridge,  9ft.  ; 
from  floor  to  ridge,  10ft.  6in.,  making  a  slant  of  3ft.  3m.  _  Mb 
light,  ground  glass,  and  I  use  black  blinds.  I  find  110  diffipB 
whatever  in  getting  good  negatives  of  single  figures;  bubr 
groups,  where  I  have  to  use  more  light,  I  fail  to  get  it 
lighting.  As  I  am  about  to  make  alterations,  and  anxioi  or 
good  results,  I  shall  greatly  esteiem  your  advice;  also,  dnu 
think  white  blinds  would  assist?”  In  reply:  “We  shouk  y, 
without  seeing  a  sketch  of  the  studio,  and  knowing  its  vl®, 
that  you  would  do  well  to  raise  the  roof  a  couple  of  feet.  *ad 
we  a  drawing  of  thd  building,  made  to  scale,  we  might  flse 
you  more  definitely.  As  the  aspect  is  north,  we  think  you  fM 
replace  the  black  blinds  by  green  or  blue  with  advantage 


aid 


Stamp  Photographs.— W.  Oding  writes :  “  I  made  an  enquiry 
ing  bath  about  five  months  ago,  but  have  not  yet  had  an  ; 
in  your  journal.  I  should,  therefore,  be  pleased  if  you 
tell  me :  (1)  Best  adhesive  for  applying  to  the  back  of  PP 
photographs;  (2)  Method  of  making  same;  and  (3)  The  0 
coating  photos;  also  (4)  Where  to  obtain  machmefor  FP 
ting  ;  (5)  About  the  cost  of  same ;  (6)  Is  there  any  method  of  rife 
the  design  round  the  stamp  portraits  at  the  same  time  •! 
exposure  is  made  from  life,  not  in  copying  another  photogr  l 
In  reply  :  “  (1)  A  solution  of  dextrine,  to  which  a  little  g  3 
is  added.  (2)  Dissolve  the  dextrine  in  cold  water,  and  tht.a 
tne  glycerine.  (3)  Apply  with  a  brush,  and  aliow  to  ffi;  u 
Any  of  the  large  dealers,  such  as  Houghtons,  la.o  j  ’ 
Marion’s,  and  the  like.  (5)  Get  quotations  from  t  ie  <h| 
houses  (6)  Yes ;  frames  for  the  purposes,  to  place  W| 
of  the  sitter,  are  sold  by  the  large  dealers.  We  have  no 
lection  of  your  previous  query.  But  you  may  rely  upon 
anawprprl  nr  acknowledged  if  we  received  it. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

3ndon  A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  that 

3SS-  bete  noir  of  the  Metropolitan  photo- 

■apher,  the  London  fog,  its  causation  having  been  ascribed 
a  variety  of  origins,  but  up  to  a  recent  period,  without 
ly  definite  explanation  having  been  generally  accepted, 
nee  the  extended  use  of  the  electric  light  in  studios, 
inch,  when  properly  utilised,  minimises  the  photographic 
feet  of  the  worst  fog  that  ever  insinuated  itself  into  a 
udio.  We  have  had  fewer  complaints,  but  still  the  fogs 
e  with  us,  and  are  factors  to  be  reckoned  with.  Some 
7elve  months  ago  the  Meteorological  Council,  assisted 
f  a  grant  of  £250  from  the  London  County  Council, 
itiated,  as  we  informed  our  readers  at  the  time,  a  special 
iquiry  into  the  conditions  associated  with  'Lhe  develop¬ 
ed  and  distribution  of  fog  in  London,  and  their  report 
is  been  received  by  the  latter  body.  Hitherto  the  pre- 
uling  belief  has  connected  the  soil  and  the  strata  below 
e  city  with  these  unpleasant  atmospheric  conditions ; 
it  one  of  the  findings  of  the  enquiry  is  that  there  is  no 
idence  of  any  special  connection  between  the  frequency, 
intensity  of  fogs  and  geological  conditions,  nor  does 
e  locality  of  beginning  of  fog  depend  upon  geological 
rmation.  The  statement  that  elevated  stations  are  freer 
)m  fogs  than  other  stations  is  confirmed.  The  beginning 
a  fog  seems  to  be  a  general  process  depending  upon 
neral  atmospheric  conditions,  and  its  actual  locality  at 
y  particular  time  seeming  to  depend  upon  local  atmos- 
erical  conditions,  which  need  to  be  further  investigated. 


There  is  no  evidence  that  fogs  are  formed  outside  and 
drift  into  London.  The  meteorological  conditions  that  are 
involved  in  their  formation  are  carefully  set  out,  and 
Captain  Carpenter  indicates  the  possibilities  of  what  would 
be  a  special  boon  to  photographers,  and  would  save  much 
waste  in  preparation ;  that  is  the  local  forecasting  of  fogs 
by  the  help  of  a  system  of  observatories,  made  especially 
in  the  early  morning. 


* 


A  new 
Heater 
■for  Rooms. 


Apropos  of  our  recent  remarks  upon 
heating  dark  rooms,  etc.,  with  gas,  we 
may  mention  a  new  heating  stove, 
described  in  the  ££  Scientific  American,”  which  has  promise 
of  usefulness  without  the  dust  and  smoke  attendant  upon 
coal  fires.  This  particular  stove  is  to  take  the  place  of 
the  ordinary  fire  grate,  and  its  fuel  consists  of  petroleum  oil 
or  the  like  only.  It  is  claimed  that  the  cumbustion  is 
perfect,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  slight  amount  of 
soot  formed  at  the  first  lighting  is  quickly  burned  away, 
and  that  the  fire  bricks  in  the  course  of  the  flames  are  as 
clean  as  a  piece  of  Manilla  paper,  a  most  important  point 
in  studio  heating,  as  the  great  drawback  of  a  coal  fire  is 
the  possibility  of  a  chance  draught  of  air  bringing  smoke 
into  the  room,  and  this  on  a  foggy  day  would  simply  ruin 
the  atmosphere  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  far  as  taking  clean, 
fogless  negatives  is  concerned.  From  this  published 
account  the  only  drawback  would  appear  to  be  a  slight 
noise  accompanying  the  combustion.  The  burner  is  said 
to  be  adapted  also  for  a  furnace,  ££  a  single  burner  being 
sufficient  to  heat  a  medium-sized  dwelling,”  this  form  being, 
from  the  brief  description  available,  the  one  of  most 
probable  usefulness  in  studio  work. 

#  *  # 

Alum  On  a  previous  occasion  we  have  men- 

Solution  tioned  the  result  of  scientific  investiga¬ 
tor  tion  as  to  the  capacity  of  various  liquids 

Arresting  for  arresting  the  heat  of  the  rays  in,  for 

Heat.  example,  an  optical  lantern,  which,  under 

certain  conditions,  are  fatal  to  the  existence  of  many  slides 
and  specimens.  The  precaution  generally  taken  is  to  place 
a  trough  containing  alum  solution  in  the  path  of  the 
rays  ;  but  with  regard  to  its  efficacy  the  following  note  from 
a  review  of  ££  Recent  Science  in  Austria  ”  in  last  week’s 
££  Nature,”  may  be  read  with  advantage: — ££  The  diather¬ 
mancy  of  water,  and  certain  solutions,  forms  the  subject 
of  a  paper  by  Otto  Dechant,  who  finds  that  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  increases,  the  transparency  for  heat  decreases,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  formula  approximately  linear.  Alum  solution  is 
only  two  per  cent,  less  diathormanous  than  water,  but 
cobalt  chloride  is  better,  and  its  co-efficient  decreases  more 
rapidly  after  50  degrees  than  between  eleven  degrees  and 
50  degrees.”  It  will  be  news  to  many  that  a  trough  of  alum 
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solution  will  only  diminish  the  heat  two  per  cent,  more 
than  would  plain  water.  No  doubt,  from  the  abo  'e  account 
the  amounts  of  heat  absorbed  would  have  the  same  ratio 
when  the  trough  became  heated,  at  which  period,  as  the 
quoted  extract  states,  more  heat  would  be  absorbed. 

*  *  * 

(Incandescent  This  subject  of  artificial  illumination  is 
Gas  one  of  perennial  interest  to  photo- 

Lighting.  graphers,  and  we  lose  no  opportunity  of 

bringing  before  our  readers  every  new  phase  of  it  that 
is  made  public.  The  ordinary  Welsbach  burner  is  familiar 
to  all,  but  it  is  far  from  having  had  the  last  word  spoken 
on  the  topic.  Professor  Vivian  Lewes  has  treated  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  Cantor  lectures  given  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  an  abstract  of  them  appears  also  in  “  Nature.”  The 
subject  of  a  special,  cheap,  non-luminous  gas  is  inter¬ 
woven  with  cheap  and  efficient  illumination,  and  i  is 
evident  that  an  immense  impetus  would  be  given  to  incan¬ 
descent  illumination  upon  the  public  supply,  side  by  side, 
or  even  in  lieu  of,  the  luminous  gas  we  are  usually  served 
with,  but  which  is,  virtually,  no  better  when  used  with  an 
incandescent  burner  than  the  cheapest  of  suitable  non- 
luminous  gas.  Professor  Lewes  says: —  “  Taking  the 
enriched  gas  as  supplied  during  the  nineties,  the  light 
which  can  be  obtained  from  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  burner  in  which  it  is  consumed,  which  may  be  stated 
as  follows  :  — 


Light  emitted  per  cubic  foot 
Burner. 

Incandescent  high  pressure 
Incandescent  kern 
Incandescent  ordinary  ... 
Regenerative 
Standard  Argand 
Ordinary  ,, 

Union  jet  flat  flame  No.  7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 


of  sixteen-candle  gas  consumed. 

Candle  units. 
30  to  35 
20  to  25 

.  14  to  19 

.  7  to  10 

.  3.2 

.  2.9 

.  2.44 

.  2.15 

.  1.87 

. .  1.74 

.  1.63 

.  1.22 

.  0.85 

.  0.59 


<e  In  considering  the  value  given  to  the  gas  by  these  burners 
it  is  seen  that,  according  to  the  method  by  which  it  is 
burnt,  the  consumer  may  obtain  anything  from  35  candles 
•down  to  less  than  one  candle  per  cubic  foot  of  gas.”  As 
<our  readers  are  aware,  the  present  day  mantle,  while  being 
very  much  cheaper,  is  decidedly  superior  to  older  makes, 
and  we  are  much  inclined  to  think  that  the  use  of  incan¬ 
descent  gas  burners  as  an  artificial  illuminant  for  the  studio 
will  in  the  future,  near  or  distant,  play  a  most  important 
part. 

*  *  * 


It  has  been  laid  down  as  an  axiom, 
and  probably  it  is  true,  that  not  more 
than  20  per  cent,  of  the  silver  used  in  photography  goes 
to  the  making  up  of  a  photograph — 80  per  cent,  being  lost 
or  wasted.  Of  course,  in  a  large  photographic  establish¬ 
ment  the  residues  are  carefully  preserved,  and  this  waste 
does  not  take  place,  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
recovered  sometimes  running  into  four  figures  at  the  end 
of  a  year.  But  when  we  remember  the  vast  number  of 
small  workers,  and  the  enormous  army  of  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers  who  are  sending  down  the  sink  daily  minute 
quantities  of  silver  and  gold,  we  are  bound  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  sewers  must  be  rich  in  the  precious 
metals.  Ingenious  people  who  delight  in  arithmetical 
problems,  and  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  are  dealing 
with  unattainable  immensities,  have  proved  to  their  own 
satisfaction  that  so  many  million  tons  of  gold,  and  of  silver, 


Wasted 

Treasure. 


are  naturally  dissolved  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  U 
fortunately  these  waters  are  so  vast  in  volume  that  tlj 
percentage  of  metal  is  very  small  indeed;  but  it  is  ther, 
and  many,  no  doubt,  have  dreamt  of  some  method  1 
which  it  could  be  extracted.  Would  it  not  be  far  bett ! 
for  these  analysts  in  embryo  to  direct  their  attention 
the  London  sewers?  for  the  percentage  of  the  precio 
metals  which  they  contain  must,  for  the  reason  alreac 
given,  be  far  higher  than  can  be  the  case  with  the  wate 
which  girdle  the  earth.  We  are  aware  that  the  filterin 
precipitation,  and  decanting  of  sewage  matter  would  hard! 
be  as  pleasant  an  occupation  as  that  of  handling  in  the  san 
way  the  breezy  ozone-charged  waters  of  the  sea;  but  the 
would  be  money  in  the  matter,  and  experience  too  of t<  [ 
shows  that  men  are  not  too  particular  about  soiling  the j 
hands  where  a  question  of  gain  is  concerned.  We  ther 
fore  commend  a  consideration  of  this  important  questicj 
to  the  London  County  Council  or  to  any  other  public  boe 
whom  it  may  concern.  We  already  busy  ourselves  wi 
vast  schemes  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  big  citie 
and  mostly  throw  away  that  which  ought  to  be  of  inestii 
able  value  in  fertilising  the  land.  No  one  seems  to  su 
the  foolishness  of  the  business,  but  if  people  will  on 
realise  that  in  this  sludge  is  also  contained  a  large  amou. 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  form  of  wasted  residues  fro 
photographic  operations,  they  would  surely  look  at  tl, 
matter  in  a  different  light.  Some  people  always  want  t 
object  lesson.  We  remember  a  member  of  a  photograph 
society  who  exhibited  to  his  fellows  one  evening  a  broa 
ribbon  of  gold  foil  about  two  feet  in  length,  which  repr 
sented  the  metal  recovered  from  the  toning  baths  whir 
he  had  used  for  many  years.  The  sight  of  this  solid  go 
excited  the  minds  of  all  who  saw  it,  and  from  that  da 
the  members  of  that  society  were  careful  to  precipita 
all  their  gold  baths.  If  some  chemist  in  authority  wou 
show  us  a  bar  of  gold,  or  silver,  produced  from  Lond(| 
sewage,  what  a  stir  it  would  make  !  We  often  read  < 
schemes  which  are  far  more  visionary. 

*  *  * 

Dry  When  gelatine  dry  plates  were  first  inti 

versus  duced,  the  highest  praise  that  could 

accorded  to  any  particular  brand — ai 
the  brands  then  were  very  few  in  number — was  that  th( 
gave  negatives  of  “  wet  plate  quality.”  We  were  insensib 
reminded  of  this  last  week  whilst  watching  at  the  Came 
Club  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  illustrative  of  Ceylo 
which  were  executed  more  than  30  years  ago  by  a  p> 
fessional  photographer  of  the  name  of  Lawton,  who  sub 
quently  fell  a  victim  to  fever  in  that  jungle  covered  isla: 
The  pictures  were  good — very  good,  we  might  say,  when 
remember  the  difficulties  of  photographing  under  wet-pk 
conditions  in  such  a  country.  And  the  slides  were  in  qux 
as  perfect  a  condition  as  on  the  day  they  were  made,  f 
it  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  wet  plate  process  th 
pictures  made  by  it  are,  barring  the  breakage  of  glaf 
well  nigh  indestructible.  They,  of  course,  possessed  “  t 
wet  plate  ”  quality,  but  now  that  we  know  more  abo 
the  gelatine  process  and  its  capabilities,  that  quality  k 
not  the  same  value  attached  to  it  which  it  at  one  tir 
possessed.  Truth  to  tell,  the  pictures  were  hard,  t 
foliage  standing  out  in  black  and  white  masses,  with  ] 
gradations  between  high  light  and  shadow.  The  sar 
effect  could  easily  be  obtained  on  gelatine  plates  by  inten 
fication,  when  no  intensification  was  needed.  We  miss' 
altogether  the  tender  half  tones  which  are  easily  obtainab 
with  gelatine,  and  we  also  missed  the  evidences  of  hum. 
occupation  which  give  interest  to  a  picture,  and  whb 
is  encouraged  by  the  modern  worker,  who  is  no  long 
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Tightened  of  moving  objects.  It  is  as  well  that  we  should 
ee  old  photographs  of  this  description  now  and  again, 
or  they  help  us  to  realise  the  changes  which  have  taken 
>lace  not  alone  in  the  methods  of  picture  making,  but  also 
n  the  appreciation  of  pictorial  effect. 

*  *  * 

Jr.  Luppo-  In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 

Iramer,  Frankfort  Photographic  Society  we  see 

he  announcement  that  Dr.  Liippo-Cramer  has  been 
warded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Asso- 
iation  for  the  scientific  treatises  which  he  has  published 
a  relation  to  photography.  The  investigations  which 
)r.  Liippo-Cramer  has  made  during  the  past  two  years, 
loncerning  the  action  of  light  upon  the  sensitive  silver 
[alts,  have  revealed  a  number  of  new  facts  of  the  greatest 
nterest.  They  may  contribute  much  to  the  solution  of 
hat  most  difficult  photographic  problem — the  explanation 
f  the  nature  of  the  latent  image.  Dr.  Liippo-Cramer 
5  head  of  the  laboratory  at  Dr.  Schleussner’s  Dry-plate 
"'actory,  Frankforhon-Main,  and  we  congratulate  him  upon 
lie  honour  which  has  been  conferred  upon  him. 

*  *  * 

adiography,  According  to  the  “  Photo-Revue,”  a 
urious  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  A.  Schmid.  In 
laking  radiographs  of  the  pelvis  he  was  very  successful 
uring  the  winter  months,  but  in  summer  the  plates 
uffered  from  general  fog,  as  though  they  had  been  ex- 
osed  to  diffused  light.  The  laboratory  was  in  the  base- 
lent  of  the  building,  and  as  complaints  of  a  similar  kind 
ere  made  in  other  establishments,  an  inquiry  was  in- 
ituted  to  ascertain  if  the  situation  of  the  laboratory 
mtributed  to  the  difficulty.  As  it  seemed  possible  that 
le  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  might  be  the 
mse,  a  hygrometer  was  placed  near  the  Rontgen 
oparatus.  From  observation  it  was  found  that  when  the 
:mosphere  was  dry  there  was  less  fog  than  on  damp 
ays.  Even  a  difference  was  noticeable  when  many  persons 
ere  in  the  room,  or  many  patients  had  been  under  treat- 
ent.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable,  in  selecting  a  room  for 
idiographic  work,  to  see  that  it  is  well  ventilated  and  in 
dry  situation.  A  southern  aspect  is  to  be  preferred. 

*  *  * 

ver  Exposure  In  a  recent  number  of  the  “Photo- 
nd  Reversal,  graphische  Correspondenz  ”  Dr.  Eder 
Ives  an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  for  the 
irpose  of  ascertaining  the  control  which  may  be  obtained 
/  modification  of  the  pyro-soda  developer  when  the  plate 
is  been  enormously  over-exposed,  even  to  the  extent  of 
versa!  A  Chapman  Jones  photometer  was  used  for  the 
:posures.  It  was  found  that  a  feeble  developer,  well 
strained,  preferably  with  bromide  of  potassium,  gives 
uch  greater  latitude,  and  permits  of  a  normal  negative 
sing  developed  from  a  plate  which  has  been  considerably 
rer-exposed.  With  an  ordinary  developer  the  negative 
id  a  burnt-up  appearance.  Acetone  Sulphite  and  Edinol 
is  been  much  praised  of  late  as  a  developer,  giving  great 
rntrol  in  over-exposure,  but  Dr.  Eder  found  that  it  will 
)t  bear  comparison  with  Pyro-soda  restrained  with  from 
to  10  per  cent,  of  crystallised  bromide  of  potassium, 
oreover,  pyro,  restrained  with  bromide  of  potassium, 
ves  pluckier  negatives  with  better  gradation  for  those 
rts  of  the  scale  where  reversal  would  have  taken  place. 

Eder  remarks,  concerning  control  in  development  of 
er-exposed  plates,  that  amateurs  as  well  as  professionals 
ist  know  that  many  developers,  when  used  without  alkali, 

11  develop  a  bromide  plate  alone,  and  that  the  energy 
iy  be  increased  with  progressive  additions  of  alkali, 
lese  experiments  remind  us  of  the  controversy  which 


arose  some  years  ago,  when  Professor  Burton  sent  over 
some  photographs  from  Japan  to  show  that  over-exposure 
could  be  controlled,  by  development.  Mr.  Teape,  at  a 
London  Photographic  Society,  showed  some  prints,  from 
normal  and  excessively  over-exposed  negatives,  which  were 
almost  identical  in  appearance.  Mr.  Teape,  however,  con¬ 
trolled  development  by  using  an  abnormal  quantity  of  pyro, 
whilst  Dr.  Eder  adds  an  abnormal  quantity  of  bromide  of 
potassium  to  the  developer. 


The  Cure  of 
Reversal. 


In  another  paragraph  in  the  same 
number  of  the  “  Photographische  Cor¬ 
respondenz  ”  Dr.  Eder  shows  how  it  is  not  only  possible 
to  control,  but  also  to  entirely  eliminate,  the  effect  of 
such  excessive  exposure  that  would  give  a  reversed  nega¬ 
tive  by  ordinary  development.  In  1901  Dr.  Liippo-Cramer 
pointed  out  that  a  solution  of  bromine  would  counteract 
over-exposure  to  the  extent  of  permitting  a  normal  negative 
being  obtained  from  a  plate  which  would  give  reversal  by 
ordinary  development.  The  whole  of  the  light  action  might 
even  be  destroyed  by  such  means.  Schaum  and  Braun 
subsequently  found  that  the  same  might  be  done  with 
ammonium  persulphate.  By  soaking  a  plate  for  24  hours 
in  a  2g  per  cent,  solution  of  persulphate,  a  normal  negative 
may  be  developed  with  hydroquinone  from  a  solarised 
image.  Dr.  Eder  finds  that  a  similar  result  may  be 
obtained  with  chromic  acid  in  far  less  time  and  with 
greater  certainty.  The  solution  he  recommends  may  ba 
prepared  by  dissolving  1  gramme  of  bichromate  of  potash 
in  100  c.c.  of  water  and  adding  3  grammes  of  sulphuric 
acid.  This  solution  destroys  the  latent  image  produced 
by  normal  exposure,  and  reduces  the  effect  of  reversal 
enormously.  •  By  immersion  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in 
this  solution,  a  plate  that  would  give  a  positive  by  ordinarv 
development,  would  yield  a  normal  negative  with  a  normal 
developer.  The  visible  image  produced  by  the  action  of 
light,  when  a  plate  is  over-exposed  to  such  an  extent,  is 
destroyed,  and  the  effect  of  the  exposure  for  the  denser 
part  of  the  scale  of  the  photometer  is  also  eliminated. 
Dr.  Eder  shows  that  even  still  greater  effect  is  possible 
with  a  solution  of  2  grammes  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
6  c.c.  of  strongest  nitric  acid  and  100  c.c.  of  water.  The 
plate  should  be  dipped  in  this  bath  for  15  to  45  minutes. 
If  then  washed  and  developed  with  a  normal  solution  oi 
metol-soda,  a  negative  of  good  gradation,  free  from  fog, 
will  be  obtained.  Part  of  the  scale  will,  however,  be 
wanting  where  the  exposures  were  least.  Prints,  repre¬ 
senting  these  negatives  of  a  Chapman  Jones  plate  tester,  are 
given  in  the  “  Photographische  Correspondenz.” 


Glue  Printing.  Under  this  title  Dr.  Strasser  suggests  in 
the  “  Photographische  Rundschau  ”  a  bichromated  gela¬ 
tine  printing  process  which  is  practically  a  modification 
of  one  described  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee,  which  may  be 
briefly  described  as  sensitising  a  well  sized  paper  with 
acid  bichromate,  printing  and  painting  with  a  mixture  of 
pigment,  gum,  glycerine,  and  acetic  acid,  and  then  drying 
and  developing  as  in  the  usual  gum-bichromate  process. 
With  Foxlee’s  process  Dr.  Strasser  was  unable  to  obtain 
pure  whites,  or  else  the  half-tones  were  wanting ;  but  this 
may,  as  Strasser  states,  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  no 
experience  with  the  gum  process.  Any  paper  may  be  used, 
and  it  should  be  evenly  coated  with  a  mixture  of  5  grammes 
of  colourless  cooking  gelatine,  dissolved  in  25  ccm.  of  water, 
and  then  should  be  added  25  ccm.  of  a  40  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  bichromate  :  this  quantity  is  enough 
for  a  square  meter.  The  paper  will  keep  from  8  to  14 
days,  but  the  sensitiser  should  be  mixed  fresh  every  day. 
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Printing  is  effected  in  the  usual  way,  and  until  the  details 
in  the  high  lights  are  distinctly  visible ;  the  speed  is 
about  the  same  as  collodion  paper,  and  plucky  negatives 
give  the  best  result.  After  printing  the  pigment  is  applied 
mixed  with  gelatine,  glacial  acetic,  and  glycerine,  and 
thus  care  must  be  taken  to  use  those  colours  unaffected 
by  acetic  acid.  Lamp-black,  mineral  black,  casseler  brown, 
and  cinnabar  are  suitable.  Ordinary  paint  powders  may  be 
used  as  well  as  water-colour  pigments.  The  pigment  mix¬ 
ture  is  made  as  follows  : — 10  g.  of  cooking  gelatine  should 
be  dissolved  in  75  ccm.  of  water,  and  25  ccm.  of  glycerine 
added,  and  a  little  carbolic  acid  or  thymol ;  7  ccm.  of  this 
mixture  should  be  added  to  3  ccm.  of  glacial  acetic  acid, 
and  sufficient  colouring  matter  added  to  give  a  sufficiently 
thick  coating ;  this  quantity  is  sufficient  for  a  sheet 
50  x  40  cm.,  and  the  paper  allowed  to  dry,  which  will  take 
about  two  hours.  Development  may  be  effected  as  soon 
as  dry,  or  the  print  may  be  kept  some  days  in  the  dark. 
The  print  should  be  immersed  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
of  washing  soda,  and  this  heated,  and  the  dish  rocked  till 
the  high  lights  begin  to  show,  when  it  should  be  taken  out 
and  fastened  to  a  board  and  development  completed  with 
a  fine  rose  spray  from  a  tap  till  the  desired  effect  is  ob¬ 
tained  ;  if  necessary  the  print,  if  not  bright  enough,  can 
be  put  into  the  soda  solution  again  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  again  washed.  When  thoroughly  developed  it  may 
be  thoroughly  washed  in  water.  This  process  gives  a  fine 
matt  surface,  and  it  can  be  painted  with  dilute  spirit 
varnish,  when  the  colours  are  brightened  without  ary 
glossiness  being  imparted  to  the  print. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  FLASHLIGHT. 

Although  it  is  well  known  that  very  good  photographic 
groups  are  to  be  taken  by  means  of  one  or  other  of  the 
“  flash  ”  variety  of  illuminants,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  source  of  business  is  not  catered  for,  in  many 
places,  to  the  extent  it  might  be.  Flash-illuminated  groups 
will  rarely  compare  with  a  daylight  group,  but  this  fact, 
happily,  is,  or  appears  to  be,  recognised  by  the  parties  who 
desire  to  submit  to  the  operation. 

We  are  led  to  these  observations  by  the  simple  reason 
that  an  amateur  friend  has,  as  the  result  of  a  flash-light 
photograph,  taken  by  him  recently  of  a  group  of  his  con¬ 
freres,  struck  a  small  gold  mine  (as  he  puts  it)  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  opposition  to  any  local 
talent,  for  apparently  no  one  in  his  district  appears  to  show 
any  kind  of  ambition  tending  in  the  same  direction,  or  if 
they  do  it  appears  to  be  a  case  for  largely  increased  charges, 
charges  on  the  face  of  it  bordering  on  the  prohibitive.  We 
think  there  must  be  a  mistake  here ;  given  a  room  or  hall 
of  suitable  size  and  shape,  a  group  of  dimensions  large 
enough  to  work  out  a  reasonable  order,  and  a  photograph 
can  be  secured  with  practically  no  risk,  that  is  to  say,  with 
reasonable  care  firstly  in  the  posing  of  the  group  and 
arrangement  of  apparatus  ;  secondly,  in  the  use  of  a  recti¬ 
linear  lens  working  at  a  large  aperture  and  of  medium 
angle ;  thirdly,  a  rapid  plate  and  sufficiency  of  illuminant, 
a  successful  photograph  will  be  a  certainty  every  time ; 
the  only  extra  expense  being  the  cost  of  the  flash  mixture 
or  candles,  this  extra  cost  being  discounted  by  the  saving 
of  a  plate,  as  one  only  need  be  exposed. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  (now  somewhat  on  the  wane) 
soirees,  balls,  dinners,  etc.,  etc.,  are  very  much  in  evidence, 
and  the  subject  only  requires  broaching  to  ensure,  in  many 
cases,  an  order.  In  many  prettily-decorated  ballrooms 
some  very  good  groups  are  to  be  obtained,  and  the  guests 
for  the  most  part  are  quite  willing  to  purchase  souvenirs 
of  what  was  to  them  (or  some  of  them  at  least)  a  very  impor¬ 


tant  function,  to  be  talked  about  for  long  years.  We  ar 
not  all  blase  in  the  matter  of  balls  and  banquets,  and  n 
doubt  many  a  love  story  has  had  its  fans  ortgo  amidst  th 
artificial  fairyland  and  glamour  of  the  social  dance ;  bu 
the  point  is  to  make  what  can  be  out  of  it.  It  is  un 
doubtedly  a  source  of  business  not  tapped  to  the  extent  i 
might  be. 

In  the  matter  of  practical  details  this  must  of  course  b 
largely  dependent  on  the  apparatus  at  the  disposal  of  th 
worker,  and  the  shape  and  size  of  the  room.  Some  indies 
tion  of  the  requirements  may  be  given  as  the  result  of  a 
inspection  of  two  photographs  before  us,  together  wit. 
working  details.  Here  the  room  is  a  large  dining  saloo 
of  moderate  size  ;  the  number  of  persons  comfortably  ac 
commodated  would  be  about  sixty;  the  same  room  cleare 
for  a  dance  would  admit  of  eight  or  ten  “  sets.”  The  aj 
paratus  consisted  of  a  whole-plate  camera  fitted  with 
1-lpl.  rapid  rectilinear  of  11  inches  focus  (the  angle  natui 
ally  rather  circumscribed)  stopped  down  to  f/11.  Th 
plate  was  covered  sharply,  but  practically  one  half  only  o 
the  room  could  be  taken,  the  illumination  being  two  sever 
second  flash  arc  candles  ignited  simultaneously.  The  plat 
was  found  to  be  fully  exposed,  and  the  result  was  a  photo’ 
graph  quite  satisfactory.  In  order  to  take  in  a  little  mor 
of  the  room,  at  the  next  attempt  the  same  lens  was  use' 
on  a  10  x  8,  which  it  was  found  to  cover  extremely  well 
Here  the  angle  is  wider  and  the  effect  better,  and  for  thii 
group  the  exposure  was  three  of  the  same  candles.  Th 
result  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  We  have  therefore  th 
following  data  to  work  on,  e.g.  :  — 

A  10  x  8  Imperial  special  rapid  plate ; 
the  lens,  as  described,  working  at  f/11; 
the  exposure,  three  7sec.  flash  arc  candles; 
the  developer,  the  “  Imperial  Standard.” 

The  plate,  by  the  way,  was  not  backed,  which  it  migh 
have  been  perhaps  with  a  little  advantage.  From  this  w 
think  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  new  to  the  work  ma 
deduce  their  requirements.  We  can  only  generalise  oi 
certain  details,  shape  and  size  of  room,  and  so  forth.  Thfl 
operator  should  have  a  very  clear  idea  as  to  how  muci 
and  how  little  of  the  room  and  space  he  can  get  on  hi 
plate.  Therefore  it  is  in  the  last  degree  unwise  to  leav 
everything  to  be  fixed  up  at  the  time  of  operating ;  it  wii 
save  great  trouble  and  perhaps  loss  to  set  up  the  earner 
and  make  a  visual  trial  of  the  place  in  daylight,  makin 
note  of  the  standpoint  of  camera;  and  by  placing  an  asst 
tant  here  and  there  we  discover  how  much  we  shall  certain 
get  on  the  plate,  and  consequently  where  the  grouping  mu 
be.  For  the  proper  position  of  illuminant  again  we  mu 
be  largely  dependent  upon  circumstances.  A  small  she  f 
or  bracket  may  have  to  be  put  up  temporarily  on  which 
place  the  candles,  and  these  certainly  should  be  ignited  ( 
a  metal  surface.  A  good  plan  is  to  provide  a  large  she 
of  tin,  and  bend  this  in  such  a  way — L  shape — as  to  mat 
a  reflector,  as  well  as  a  safe  surface  on  which  to  burn  tb! 
candles.  It  is  obviously  not  safe  to  leave  these  matter; 
till  the  last  moment. 

With  regard  to  lighting,  also,  not  much  can  be  said  here 
but  roughly,  the  candles  should  be  behind  and  above  tb 
camera,  and  to  the  right  or  left.  If  by  any  chance  tb 
light  must  be  somewhat  to  the  front,  then  the  lens  must  t 
very  carefully  shielded ;  indeed  in  all  cases  the  more  car' 
fully  this  little  detail  is  attended  to  the  better  will  be  tb 
results.  A  projecting  hood  to  a  lens  is  never  a  disadvai 
tage,  and  in  flash-light  work  is  a  sine  qua  non.  One  h." 
only  to  look  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  rooi 
when  some  function  of  the  kind  is  in  progress,  first  wit 
the  naked  eye,  and  again  with  a  paper  cylinder  intervening 
to  note  the  difference  in  the  penetration  power,  as  we  ma 
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arm  it,  of  the  eye  in  the  one  case  and  when  looking 
a  rough  the  cylinder  or  tube ;  in  short,  use  the  lens  under 
imilar  conditions,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  clear  and 
istinct  delineation  of  the  subjects  in  the  photograph.  It 
;  not  suggested  of  course  that  the  lens  above  referred  to 
.  the  best  for  such  a  purpose.  Naturally  one  would  choose 
expense  being  no  object)  a  more  modern  instrument,  one 
hich  would  cover  the  plate  used  at  a  very  large  aperture, 
jssening  thereby  the  exposure.  The  point  is,  however, 
lat  excellent  work  is  to  be  done  with  the  less  expensive 
jols,  and  that  in  the  matter  of  lighting  and  posing  (given 
ie  place  and  opportunity)  there  is  room  for  the  artist  to 
emonstrate  his  skill. 


N  OFTEN  UNSUSPECTED  CAUSE  OF  FLAT  NEGATIVES. 

here  is  frequently  a  cause  for  a  lack  of  brilliancy  in  negatives 
lat  is  unsuspected  by  many  photographers.  We  allude  to 
ant  of  care  in  treating  the  lenses  themselves,  and  the  condition 
the  mounts.  It  naturally  follows  that  if  the  image  does  not 
opear  brilliant  on  the  focussing  screen  a  brilliant  negative 
mnot  be  expected.  Opticians  give  us  lenses  with  the  highest 
ossible  polish  that  glass  is  capable  of  taking,  but  if  the 
irfaces  have  a  layer  of  dust,  or  a  deposit  of  condensed  smoke 
:  fumes  from  the  stove,  upon  them,  this  high  polish  is  tem- 
uraidly  destroyed.  The  brilliancy  of  the  image,  as  seen  on 
ie  ground  glass,  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  high  polish 
the  lenses.  This  is  easily  demonstrated  by  taking  a  lens 
le  surfaces  of  which  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  dust  and 
:amining  the  image  given  by  it  on  the  focussing  glass;  then, 
ter  cleaning  the  glasses,  again  examine  the  image,  and  a 
>ry  marked  difference  will  be  seen.  In  the  one  case  it  will 
>  poor  and  flat,  while  in  the  other  it  will  be  bright  and 
Illiant.  Some  hand-cameras  are  so  constructed  that  the 
nses  cannot  easily  be  removed  for  cleaning  but  still  they 
lould  be  cleaned  at  times,  or  the  negatives  must  suffer, 
lthough  the  surfaces  of  the  glasses  should  always  be  kept  clean 
id  bright,  continual  cleaning  may,  unless  it  be  carefully 
me,  lead  to  a  permanent  injury  to  the  instrument — and  it 
ten  dees.  Dust  is  largely  composed  of  gritty  matter,  and 
this  be  wiped  off  with  a  harsh  material.  We  have  often 
en  the  focussing  cloth — itself  dusty — used  for  the  purpose, 
itii  tli is  continual  treatment  the  surface  of  the  glass  becomes 
ightly  abraded,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  high  polish  the 
dician  Las  been  at  the  pains  to  give  us  is  destroyed.  We 
ive  sun  some  old  lenses  that  have  been  thus  carelessly  dealt 
tk,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  reduced  to  what  the  makers 
add  term  but  semi-polished.  The  results  yielded  by  such 
strumenf.-:,  rl  course,  would  be  very  different  from  those  they 
;uld  give*  whi n  they  were  new.  In  all  cases  when  a  lens  .s 
be  cleaned  all  dust  should  first  be  removed  with  a  camel- 
dr  brush ;  the  glasses  may  then  bo  polished  with  a  piece 
soft  chamois  leather  with  safety,  for  no  damage  will  accrue, 
lere  is  another  very  fruitful  source  of  want  of  brilliancy  in 
■gatives  that  is  often  unsuspected,  namely,  the  condition  of 
e  interior  of  the  mounts.  The  makers  of  photographic  lenses 
e  careful  to  black  the  insides  of  the  tubes  with  a  dead 
ick  so  as  to  avoid  all  reflections,  or  diffused  light,  from  them, 
it  with  constant  cleaning  this  deadness  becomes  destroyed, 
d,  sometimes,  the  black  itself  is  removed,  Avith  the  result  that 
p  brilliancy  of  the  image  is  impaired.  We  can  illustrate 
s  by  an  instance  that  came  under  our  notice  a  couple  of 
irs,  or  so,  ago.  It  was  this.  A  photographer  had  a  bi-lens 
nera,  fitted  with  a  pair  of  lenses  by  one  of  the  best  makers, 
vt  was  used  for  carte-de-visite  portraits  when  they  were  the 
;e.  When  the  cabinet  picture  came  in  it  was,  however, 
egated  to  the  lumber  room,  but  one  of  the  Tenses  was  removed 


and  employed  for  enlarging  purposes,  so  that  it  remained  in 
pretty  constant  use.  At  the  time  we  refer  to  the  camera  was 
unearthed,  the  lens  replaced,  and  the  apparatus  taken  into  use 
for  stereoscopic  portraiture.  It  was  then  found  that  the  two 
lenses  had  not  the  same  rapidity,  also  that  the  one  yielded 
a  far  more  brilliant  negative  than  the  other,  though  old  carte 
negatives  proved  that  they  were  once  identical.  On  examining 
the  lenses  we  at  once  detected  the  cause  of  the  differ¬ 
ence.  It  was  this.  By  the  continual  cleaning  of  the  one 
that  had  been  in  use  the  blacking  in  the  tube  had  become 
polished  and  partially  removed,  hence  the  reflected  light  from 
it  impaired  the  brilliancy  of  the  image,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  conveyed  the  erroneous  idea  that  it  was  the  more  rapid  lens 
of  the  two.  The  insides  of  the  tubes  of  both  lenses  were  re¬ 
blacked,  and  there  was  then  no  difference  whatever  between 
them  ;  they  were  just  as  they  were  at  first.  The  best  way  of 
blacking  the  inside  of  lens  tubes  is  to  mix  together  some  lamp 
or  “drop  black”  with  methylated  spirit,  and  then  add  a  little 
broAvn  hard,  or  negative,  varnish,  and  apply  with  a  brush.  No 
more  of  the  varnish  should  be  used  than  is  just  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  coating  being  rubbed  off  when  it  is  dry.  Too 
much  will  cause  it  to  dry  glossy. 


BROMIDE  PRINTS  FOR  PLATINOTYPES. 

Sixce  the  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  appeared,  which  made 
the  sweeping  accusation  that  photographers  were  in  the  habit  of 
charging  for  platinotypes  and  supplying  only  bromides,  the 
subject  has  excited  some  attention  in  the  photographic  world. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Professional 
Photographers’  Association,  the  topic  came  under  consideration, 
and  one  of  the  speakers  is  reported  to  have  said  that  twenty 
j^ears’  experience  had  convinced  him  that  a  properly  made 
bromide  print  was  as  permanent  as  a  platinotype,  and  it  was 
a  “sheet  anchor.”  That  may  be  the  speaker’s  opinion,  but  it 
is  no  reason  why,  when  a  customer  orders  and  pays  for  platino¬ 
types  that  bromide  prints  should  be  supplied  instead.  If  that 
were  universally  done  it  would  justify  the  article  in  our  daily 
contemporary.  Bromide  prints  may  be  as  good  in  appearance 
as  platinotypes,  and  they  may,  possibly,  if  carefully  made, 
prove  permanent,  though  this  contention  is  hardly  sustained 
by  theory".  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  does  not  alter  the  case.  If 
the  customer  pays  for  platinotypes  he  should  not  have  bromides 
foisted  upon  him,  good  though  they  be.  The  best  margarine 
is  a  good  imitation  of  butter,  and  it  is  equally  nutritious,  but 
the  law  inflicts  penalties  for  substituting  the  one  for  the 
other.  So  it  would  under  the  Fraudulent  Trades  Description 
Act  for  palming  off  bromide  prints  as  platinotypes,  if  any  one 
cared  to  put  it  in  force  ;  and  that  any  one  so  defrauded  can 
do.  We  are  sorry  to  learn,  from  different  sources,  that  this 
practice  is  far  more  general,  amongst  a  certain  section  of  photo¬ 
graphers,  than  Ave  at  first  surmised.  Still,  it  is  the  reverse  of 
creditable  to  those  who  follow  it.  One  or  two  prosecutions 
Avould  probably  check  the  practice. 

• - ♦ - 

SPOTTY  PRINTS. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  queries  we  have  to  reply  to  through 
the  “  Answers  ”  column — next,  perhaps,  to  those  relating  to 
Copyright — is  with  reference  to  spots  on  prints.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  the  spots  arise  from  faulty  manipulation,  but  in 
others  they  are  due  to  causes  not  easily  avoided.  Two  or  three 
weeks  back  we  received  from  a  correspondent  some  prints  that 
were  studded  with  minute  black  and  red  spots.  The  former 
were  obviously  dust  that  had  settled  on  the  prints  while  they 
were  drying.  The  red  ones,  however,  were  unquestionably  par¬ 
ticles  of  iron  rust,  and  they  could  be  separated  from  the 
paper  with  the  point  of  a  knife  ;  and  the  question  is,  How  did 
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they  get  there?  It  was  clear  that  it  was  not  while  there  were 
any  chemicals  in  the  paper,  for  they  showed  no  chemical  action, 
as  they  would  have  done  had  that  been  the  case.  The  only  con¬ 
clusion  we  could  arrive  at  was  that  the  iron  rust  was  conta:ned 
in  the  final  washing  water,  which  had  suddenly  bee  nne  de¬ 
tached  from  the  pipes  as  the  water  came  through  them.  Or, 
may  be,  the  main  pipes  had  been  recently  repaired,  and  this 
was  some  of  the  first  water  through  them  to  reach  the  service 
supply.  When  the  water  is  stored  in  iron  cisterns,  the  bottom 
is  frequently  covered  with  particles  of  iron  rust,  which  only 
passes  into  the  pipes  when  the  tank  becomes  nearly  or  quite 
empty.  Particles  of  iron  in  the  water  are  often  a  fruitful 
source  of  spots,  both  in  negatives  and  prints,  though  the 
cause  is  frequently  unsuspected  by  the  worker,  as  in  the  instance 
just  cited.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  tie,  loosely,  over  the  taps  two 
or  three  thicknesses  of  fine  flannel — forming  a  loose  bag — so 
as  to  filter  the  water  as  it  flows.  If  this  be  examined  after  a  few 
days  it  will  be  surprising  to  find  the  large  quantity  of  foreign 
matter  it  has  kept  back,  in  many  instances  mainly  iron 
rust. 


TIME  DEVELOPMENT. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  West  London  Photographic  Society.] 

In  bringing  to  your  notice  the  “  time  method  of  development,”  it  is 
my  intention  to  give  you  my  own  experiences  in  developing,  both 
with  and  without  the  Watkins  system,  and  to  touch  lightly  upon 
points  on  the  theoretical  side  of  the  subjects  which  have  appeared 
to  me  as  being  of  most  importance.  I  have  attempted  to  approach 
the  subject  with  as  little  bias  as  possible,  but  must  confess  that  in 
practice  I  always  use  the  time  method,  in  preference  to  exercising 
my  own  personal  judgment,  as  I  find  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  can  by 
that  means  produce  negatives  showing  greater  regularity  as  regards 
contrast.  From  time  to  time  there  are  placed  on  the  market  new 
developers,  many  of  which  claim  to  give  more  detail  with  less  trouble 
than  any  other  obtainable,  and  to  read  the  advertisements  one  would 
imagine  that  the  possession  of  a  bottle  of  the  substance  would  prove,  at 
any  rate,  a  great  acquisition  to  one’s  stock  of  chemicals.  In  some  cases 
they  do,  but  for  all  that  we  find  we  are  unable  to  reduce  the  percentage 
of  our  failures  from  want  of  detail  or  contrast  (particularly  the  latter) 
in  our  negatives.  Plates  are  often  blamed,  occasionally  with  reason, 
but  more  often  without.  “  I  can’t  get  density  with  So-and-so’s  plates 
or  such  and  such  a  developer,”  is  the  cry  often  heard,  and  the  question, 

“  How  long  to  develop  ”  is  seldom  answered  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
to  the  inquirer. 

The  question  of  exposure  is  a  difficult  one,  but  most  plates — particu¬ 
larly  those  of  the  slow  variety — give  great  latitude,  and  a  variation  of 
as  much  as  1  to  12  will  often  give  satisfactory  results,  providing 
development  is  carried  to  the  correct  extent,  and  here  we  have  another 
(perhaps  a  greater)  difficulty.  Many  negatives  that  we  think  developed 
sufficiently,  prove  on  fixing  to  be  almost  worthless  for  ordinary  printing 
purposes,  and  we  have  to  resort  to  some  method  of  intensification 
before  we  attempt  to  produce  a  print,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  nega¬ 
tives  at  times  prove  so  hard  that  reduction  is  necessary.  Many  text 
books  tell  us  that  the  negative  should  be  removed  from  the  developer 
when. the  high  lights  and  half  tones  appear  in  the  back  of  the  plate. 
Under  certain  conditions  that  appears  to  be  correct,  but  all  these 
conditions  I  have  found  so  seldom  occur  that  the  appearance  of  the 
image  on  the  back  of  the  plate  is  no  sure  guide  to  contrast.  Develop¬ 
ing  a  batch  of  some  thirty  odd  plates,  I  noticed  that  in  some  cases 
no  image  was  visible  on  the  backs,  in  others  the  appearance  was  what 
might  he  called  normal,  while  in  a  few  the  image  appeared  reversed. 
After  fixing,  the  whole  batch  showed  small  variation  in  contrast.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  (except  perhaps  for 
expert  workers)  to  determine  beforehand  within  reasonable  limits 
what  the  negative  will  be  like  after  fixing. 

Now,  before  going  further,  it  would  be  as  well  to  run  over  a  few 
facts,  well  known  to  the  majority  of  photographers,  in  reference  to 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  construction  of  the  plate,  and  to  touch 
briefly  on  the  probable  action  of  light  and  developer,  as  a  slight  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  takes  place  during  exposure  and  development  is  a  great 


assistance  when  one  turns  to  the  practical  side  of  the  matter,  in  spit# 
of  its  having  been  said,  “  A  little  knowledge  maketh  a  man  a  fool.” 

As  we  all  know,  the  production  of  a  negative  or  bromide  print  i; 
dependent  on  the  reduction  of  a  chemical  compound  of  silver  witl 1 
bromide,  and  occasionally  iodine,  to  the  metallic  state.  On  the  actiori 
of  light  on  silver  bromide,  I  believe  very  few  experts  agree.  Th<| 
most  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  of  Abney.  In  brief,  it  is  this; 
Silver  bromide  consists  of  silver  combined  with  bromine  in  equal  pro 
portions.  The  action  of  light  is  to  isolate  the  sub-bromide — bromint 
being  liberated  thus  :  — 

Sil.  Bromide.  Sil.  Sub- Bromide.  Bromide. 

Ag2  Br2  =  Ag2  Br  +  Br 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  bromine,  but  that  does 
not  interest  us  at  the  present  moment.  Now,  as  to  the  mechanica 
construction  of  the  plate  or  film.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  sup 
port,  consisting  of  glass,  celluloid,  or  paper,  coated  with  the  emulsior 
consisting  of  sil-bromide,  suspended  in  gelatine  thus  :  — 

Film 

/////////////////////  Support. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  git  a  glance  that  light,  striking  the  face  of  the  plate 
or  film,  will  affect  the  top  layers  of  the  emulsion  first,  that  the  actior 
of  the  developer  will  commence  on  the  whole  of  the  surface  at  the 
same  time,  although  it  will  only  be  visible  in  the  high  lights  in  the 
early  stages  of  development.  Now,  we  have  seen  that  the  action  olj 
light  is  to  reduce  the  sil.  brom.  to  sub-bromide,  and  a  moment’s  con¬ 
sideration  will  show  that  the  proportionate  density  of  the  various 
tones  in  a  negative  one  to  another  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
proportionate  amount  of  sil.  brom.  reduced  to  sub-brom.  in  the  film, 
and  that  contrast  is  dependant  upon  the  amount  of  sil.  brom.  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  we  will  imagine  that  a  portion  of  a  film 
has  received  four  different  exposures,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  tc: 
say  four  beams  of  light  of  different  intensities,  which  may  be  illustrated 
by  four  steps  thus  :  — 


Shadows.  Half  Tones.  High  Lights. 


1 

1 

A  g-2  Br2 

Ag2  Br 

1 

1 

1  2 

4  5 

which  may  be  taken  to  roughly  represent  the  shadows,  half  tones  and 
high  lights  in  a  negative.  Now  it  is  seen  that  section  2  has  receive! 
twice  the  exposure  of  1 ;  section  4  twice  that  of  2  and  four  times  tha 
of  1 ;  and  section  5  IT  times  that  of  4  and  five  times  that  of  1.  No; 
these  proportions,  I  understand,  cannot  be  altered  by  development,  br 
always  remain  constant,  although  the  difference  between,  say,  1  and 
will  vary  according  to  development.  Thus:  — 

Short  Development. 


12  4  5 

Long  Development. 


2 


4 


5 
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id  now  we  come  to  the  action  of  the  developer.  We  have  seen  that, 
-ordino"  to  the  most  generally  accepted  theory,  the  action  of  light 
to  reduce  sil.  bromide  to  sub-bromide,  thus  :  — 

Aga  Br2  =  Aga  Br  +  Br 

that  it  only  remains  for  the  developer  to  get  rid  of  the  other  atom 
bromine  and  leave  metallic  silver  in  this  manner :  — 

Ag2  Br  =  Ag„  +  Br 

adation  depends  on  the  quantity  of  sil.  bronr.  reduced  to  the  metallic 
ite,  and  that  is  where  the  real  difficulty  in  development  comes  in. 
development  is  stopped  at  an  early  stage,  the  contrast  is  generally 
ind  to  be  insufficient  for  ordinary  printing  processes,  and  on  the 
ler  hand,  if  carried  too  far,  — e  gradation  is  so  steep  that  soot  and 
litewash  prints  result.  In  fact,  it  can  easily  be  carried  to  such  an 
tent  that  the  half  tones  begin  to  merge  into  the  high  lights,  as 
licated  in  Diagram  4. 

The  amount  of  density  that  can  be  produced  on  a  plate  depends 
lirely  upon  the  richness  of  the  coating.  Most  slow  plates  will  give 
nost  absolute  density,  if  developed  suitably,  but  it  is  seldom  found 
at  plates  of  extreme  rapidity  will  give  anything  like  the  same  amount 
deposit.  The  principal  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  grain  in  the 
,ter,  being  much  coarser,  the  particles  take  up  much  more  room, 
th  the  result  that  there  are  fewer  of  them  in  a  given  area,  and  as 
building  up,  either  from  free  silver,  nitrate  in  the  film,  or  from  the 
veloper  takes  place  as  in  the  wet  process,  intensification  is  often 
cessary. 

Now,  as  to  exposure.  “  Expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the  high 
hts  look  after  themselves,”  has  been  the  motto  of  photographers 
Lee  photography  became  a  practical  process,  and  up  to  the  present 
s  not  been  improved  upon.  Over  exposure  (within  reasonable  limits) 
a  be  compensated  for,  but  a  greatly  under  exposed  negative  will  never 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Watkins  lays  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  upon  the  plate  in  the  shadows,  no  developer,  how- 
er  dilute,  and  however  long  it  may.  be  allowed  to  act,  will  produce 
ything.  Certainly  the  shadows  will  veil  over,  giving  the  appear- 
ce  of  detail,  hut  careiul  investigation  has  shown  that  it  is  only  fog, 
rich  has  the  effect  of  filling  up  the  hollows.  Before  leaving  the 
itter  of  exposure  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  a  thing  as 
absolutely  instantaneous  plate  does  not  exist.  All  plates  may  be 
bjected  to  a  certain  amount  of  light  (extremely  small,  of  course) 
thout  its  having  any  effect,  and  having  this  in  mind,  it  is  obvious 
at  if  the  shadows  do  not  show  within  a  reasonable  space  of  time 
-er  the  appearance  of  the  high  lights,  no  amount  of  coaxing  will 
oduce  anything  but  fog. 

Now  as  to  developers.  These  may  roughly  be  divided  into  two 
isses.  Slow  or  short  time  and  rapid  or  long  time  developers.  The 
'mer  so  called,  because  the  high  lights  do  not  appear  until  some 
ne  after  the  developer  has  been  applied  to  the  negative,  and  the 
ferent  tones  following  slowly,  with  the  result  that  by  the  time  the 
tails  in  the  shadows  become  visible  the  high  lights  have  nearly  full 
usity,  and  the  latter  so  called,  because  the  image  appears  quickly, 
a  shadows  following  very  quickly  upon  the  high  lights,  with  the 
suit  that  development  has  to  be  continued  some  considerable  time 
er  all  detail  has  appeared 

Among  the  slow  or  short  time  developers  may  be  included  strong 
ro,  adurol,  hydroquinone,  glycin,  imogen,  sulphite,  etc.,  and  among 
e  rapid  or  long  time  developers,  weak  pyro,  kachin,  metol,  amidol, 
nthol,  etc.  With  two  exceptions,  the  strength  of  the  developer 
rthin  limits)  does  not  alter  the  proportional  length  of  time  between 
e  first  appearance  of  the  image  and  the  time  of  full  development. 
ie  exceptions  are  :  Pyro  and  amidol.  The  amount  of  alkali  does  not 
er  the  proportionate  time  between  the  appearance  of  the  high  lights 
I  full  development.  More  alkali  will  cause  the  image  to  appear 
icker,  but  the  total  time  of  development  will  be  shorter,  and,  on 
s  other  hand,  a  small  amount  of  alkali  not  only  prolongs  the  first 
pearance,  but  also  lengthens  the  total  time  of  development. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  bromide,  I  cannot  do  better  than  read  you 
5  remarks  Mr.  Watkins  made  on  the  subject  in  his  paper  befoi’e 
i  Society  of  Arts  in  December.  Theoretically,  any  developer  with 
F  plate  will  give  precisely  the  same  results,  providing  exposure 
3  been  in  proportion  to  the  speed  of  the  emulsion  and  development 
pped  at  the  correct  stage,  but  my  small  experience  tends  to  show 


that  certain  developers  give  density  and  detail  with  much  greater  ease 
with  some  plates  than  with  others.  Broadly  speaking,  I  have  found 
that,  with  a  slow  plate,  that  gives  density  easily,  but  detail  slowly,  one 
of  the  so-called  rapid  developers,  such  as  amidol  or  kachin,  should  be 
sulphite  should  be  used.  A  golden  rule  seems  to  be,  “  Suit  the 
developer  to  the  plate.”  It  is  occasionally  found  when  working  with 
pyro  that  a  plate  on  development  shows  under  exposure,  and  that 
dilution  of  the  developer  gives  more  detail  without  blocking  up  the 
high  lights.  If  that  actually  is  the  case  (as  to  which  there  seems 
to  be  some  doubt — I  refer  to  fog  being  mistaken  for  detail),  to  my  mind 
it  proves  that  the  developer  was  unsuited  to  the  plate  in  the  first 
place,  and  should  have  contained  less  pyro.  It  is  here  we  have  both 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  pyro  as  a  developer.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  can  be  suited  to  all  plates  by  altering  the  amount  of  pyro 
used,  and  with  a  rap  id  plate  that  gives  detail  with  much  greater  ease  than 
density,  one  o:  the  slow  developers,  such  as  hydroquinone  or  imogen 
and  bromide,  and  on  the  other  hand,  very  slight  variation  of  the 
quantities  will  alter  its  speed  of  working  enormously,  and  a  slight  error 
in  making  up  the  solution  will,  if  allowed  to  go  undetected,  cause 
trouble.  It  is  no  doubt  possible  to  increase  the  amount  of  pyro  in  the 
developer  to  such  an  extent  that  the  speed  of  the  plate  is  considerably 
reduced,  and,  as  I  pointed  out,  dilution  may  have  the  effect  of  giving 
an  apparent  increase  in  speed. 

Some  of  the  modern  developing  agents  have  been  successfully 
mixed — such  as  metal  and  hydroquinone — in  which  we  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  image  appearing  fairly  rapidly  without  the  necessity 
of  greatly  prolonged  development  to  produce  contrast.  Doubtless 
many  others  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  and  the  investigation 
of  the  matter  might  prove  useful  and  interesting  to  many  who  have 
the  necessary  time  at  their  disposal. 

Now  as  to  the  application  of  the  time  method  of  development, 
I  have  pointed  out  that  steepness  of  gradation  in  a  negative  is  only 
a  matter  of  time,  but  the  question  arises  how  to  ascertain  what 
length  of  time  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  between  pouring  in  the 
developer  and  the  removal  of  the  plate  to  the  hypo.  One  negative 
may  be  found  as  near  perfect  as  possible  after  five  minutes,  but  the 
next  will  probably  be  found  over  or  under  developed  in  the  same 
time,  although  practically  the  same  conditions  exist  in  both  cases. 
The  whole  gist  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  speed  at  which  the  de¬ 
veloper  is  working.  Mr.  Watkins  in  his  excellent  handbook  on  the 
subject,  likens  development  to  a  railway  journey,  in  as  much  as  it  does 
not  matter  at  what  speed  you  travel,  providing  you  get  out  at  the 
right  station.  He  has  found  that  the  time  of  the  first  appearance 
of  the  high  lights,  from  the  pouring  in  of  the  developer,  gives  the 
speed  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  that  time  with  a 
factor  that  has  been  found  suitable  to  the  developer  in  use,  when 
the  result  will  be  the  total  time  of  development.  For  example, 
with  amidol  (2grs.  to  ounce  of  solution)  Mr.  Watkins  recommends 
the  factor  18.  Say  the  first  appearance  of  the  image  takes  place 
10  seconds  after  the  solution  is  applied,  then  10  by  18  equal  180 
seconds,  so  the  negative  should  be  removed  to  the  hypo.  3  minutes 
after  the  developer  is  applied.  If  the  solution  w~as  colder  the  first 
appearance  w'ould  be  slower  and  the  total  time  of  development 
longer,  and  the  reverse  in  the  case  of  a  warm  developer.  Some 
time  since  I  had  occasion  to  produce  a  dozen  bromide  prints  from 
the  same  negative.  The  same  exposure  was  given  in  each  case, 
amidol  the  developer  used  and  the  factor  5.  On  starting  the 
solution  was  warm  and  the  first  print  was  developed  in  25  seconds, 
the  first  appearance  having  been  5  seconds.  As  the  developer 
cooled  it  worked  slower,  until  in  the  last  one  the  first  appearance 
was  12  seconds  and  the  total  time  1  minute.  When  finished  it 
w'as  impossible  to  tell  one  print  from  another  It  would  be  as 
well  to  mention  that  when  working  in  this  system  the  temperature 
of  the  developer  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  or  fall  to  any  great 
extent  during  the  process  of  development.  A  plate  developed  at 
65  degrees  will  have  full  development  much  sooner  than  one  at 
60  degrees,  and  if  the  developer  is  applied  at  the  higher  temperature 
the  first  appearance  will  be  rapid  and  the  indicated  full  time  short, 
but  if  the  developer  falls  during  development  to  say  60  degrees  the 
plate  will  be  found  to  have  gained  much  less  density  than  was 
expected,  on  account  of  the  developer  decreasing  its  working  speed 
during  the  time  occupied  in  actual  development.  The  reverse,  of 
course,  would  happen  in  the  case  of  the  temperature  rising. 
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We  now  come  to  the  matter  of  factors  and  multiples.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  factors  suggested  by  Mr.  Watkins  for  use  with 
the  different  developers  are  by  no  means  arbitrary.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  photographer  will  find  that  a  certain  factor  with 
a  certain  developer  gives  a  negative  that  has  too  much  or  too  little 
contrast  for  the  purpose  required,  in  which  case  the  adjustment  of 
the  factor  will  put  matters  right. 

If  a  negative  is  intended  for  enlargement,  then  a  somewhat  lower 
multiple  should  be  used,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  higher  multiple 
will  give  harder  results. 

It  is  now  seen  that  this  method  of  developing  recommended  by 
Mr.  Watkins  allows  for  two  things — i.e.,  developer  and  temperature, 
but  two  other  varying  conditions  have  to  be  taken  into  account — i.e., 
exposure  and  the  particular  plate  in  use.  Now  I  believe  it  is 
claimed  that  any  exposure,  providing  it  has  been  sufficient  to  produce 
all  detail,  will  give  a  good  result  if  developed  by  this  method,'  but 
my  own  experience  is  that  extreme  over  exposure  is  not  amply  com¬ 
pensated  for  True,  in  cases  of  extreme  over-exposure,  I  have,  by 
adopting  this  method,  produced  negatives  that  are  much  superior 
to  any  I  could  have  produced  if  I  had  relied  upon  my  own  judgment 
for  contrast,  but  at  the  same  time,  comparing  the  over-exposed  plates 
with  those  that  have  received  approximately  correct  exposure,  shows 
that  development  should  have  been  carried  somewhat  farther  than 
the  time  the  factor  gave.  I  believe  that  to  a  large  extent  the  fault 
lay  in  my  own  bad  manipulation,  but  up  to  the  present  I  have  not 
been  able  to  convince  myself  that  the  method  amply  deals  with  ex¬ 
cessive  over-exposure.  For  all  exposures  up  to  four  times  the 
approximately  correct,  I  have  found  the  system  reliable.  Wlren 
extreme  over-exposure  has  taken  place  the  only  means  by  which 
the  plate  may  be  saved  seems  to  be  by  the  use  of  “  acetone  sulphite  ” 
or  the  employment  of  some  method  quite  outside  the  ordinary  course 
of  development. 

Variations  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  plate  in  use  are  not 
very  gieat,  but  as  Mr.  Watkins  pointed  out  in  his  lecture  before  the 
Society  of  Arts,  they  do  most  decidedly  exist  in  the  case  of  plates 
of  extreme  rapidity,  due,  he  believes  to  the  manufacturers  introducing 
silver  iodide  into  the  emulsion.  Wiien  one  comes  to  develop 
plates  of  a  brand  strange  to  oneself,  I  think  it  is  always  as  well 
to  ascertain  not  only  the  most  suitable  developer,  but  also  the  factor, 
before  attempting  regular  work. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  high 
lights  fixes  the  total  time  of  development,  but  it  may  be  asked  how 
to  manage  when  no  high  lights  exist  in  the  picture?  Mr.  Watkins 
recommends  the  use  of  two-thirds  of  the  normal  factor  and  multiplying 
the  first  appearance  of  the  half-tones.  That  I  have  found  works 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner — particularly  when  dealing  with  in¬ 
terior  work — in  which  case  I  entirely  ignore  the  appearance  of  any 
windows  that  may  be  in  the  view  (as  the  exposure  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  is  generally  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
picture)  and  simply  multiply  the  first  appearance  of  the  lighter  half¬ 
tones  by  two-thirds  of  the  normal  factor. 

Anyone  taking  up  the  method  of  development  will  naturally  prefer 
to  use  his  own  favourite  formula  and  in  all  probability  will  not  find 
a  factor  given  by  Mr.  Watkins  for  the  particular  developer  it  is 
desired  to  use,  in  which  case  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  suitable  factor 
for  himself.  That  is  easy  enough.  Pour  in  the  developer,  and  at 
the  same  time  note  the  time  on  the  watch  and  commence  to  count 
seconds.  Directly  any  signs  of  the  image  appear,  note  the  number 
of  seconds  from  the  application  of  the  solution.  Then  continue 
development  until  it  is  considered  sufficient  density;  is  obtained, 
when  the  negative  should  be  removed  to  the  hypo.,  at  the  same  time 
noting  the  time  that  has  elapsed  from  the  pouring  in  of  the  developer. 

If  it  is  found  unsatisfactory  another  should  be  treated  in  like 
manner,  and  so  on  until  what  is  considered  suitable  density  is  obtained. 
When  a  negative  is  obtained  that  has  density  sufficient — not  too 
great  for  the  purpose  required  of  it — take  the  total  time  of  develop¬ 
ment,  divide  by  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  and  the  result  will 
be  the  factor.  For  example,  say  the  total  time  of  development 
Avas  5  minutes  and  the  first  appearance  30  seconds,  then  5  divided 
by  i  equals  10,  Avhich  is  the  multiple  that  may  be  used  on  future 
occasions  with  the  certainty  that  providing  exposure  has  been  within 
reasonable  limits  and  the  temperature  of  the  developer  not  less  than 


45  degrees  or  over  75  degrees,  practically  the  same  result  as  regards 
contrast  will  be  obtained. 

That,  gentlemen,  I  think,  is  all  I  can  say  myself  of  a  subject  on 
which  much  discussion  has  taken  place  and  no  doubt  will  continuf 
to  take  place  in  the  future,  but  before  concluding  I  should  like  to 
draw  attention  to  “The  Watkins’  Manual”  and  also  the  paper  In 
Mr.  Watkins  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  appears  in  the  journal 
of  the  Society  for  December  5,  1902,  both  of  which  give  a  cleai 
description  of  the  methods  advocated. 

F.  C.  Hart. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  annual  dinner  of  this  young  but  prosperous  association| 
was  held  on  Friday  last,  the  13th  inst. ,  at  the  Victoria  Hall  of  the, 
Criterion  Restaurant.  There  was  a  good  attendance  drarvn  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  Mr.  William  Grove,  president,  occupying  the 
chair.  Amongst  those  present  Avere  also  the  past  president,  Mr. 
Thomas  Bedding,  Mr.  Martin  Jacolette,  Mr.  P.  E.  Marshall,  hon. 
solicitor,  Mr.  Frank  Bishop,  Mr.  W.  DoAvnev,  Mr.  L.  Langfier,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Spink,  Mr.  Wanvick  Brookes,  Mr.  T.  Birtle,  Mr.  Frank  Turner,] 
Mr.  E.  M.  Middleton,  Mr.  R.  Lang  Sims,  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  hon.  sec.,| 
Mr.  Alex.  Mackie,  Mr.  Geo.  Scamell,  Mr.  Edgar  Scamell,  Mr.  G. , 
Watmough  Webster,  Mr.  H.  Edmund  Hall,  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Elliott, 
Mr.  J.  R.  BroAvning,  Mr.  William  Gill,  Mr.  E.  J.  Walker,  Mr.  A. 
Corbett,  Messrs.  T.  G.  and  T.  Fisher,  Mr.  C.  H.  Skilman,  Mr.  H.  F. 
Cooke,  Mr.  D.  Prodger,  Mr.  E.  C.  Wryall,  Mr.  W.  J.  Wright,  Mr. 
E.  Hilton,  Mr.  R.  Leonhardt,  Mr.  H.  Pumelle,  Mr.  W.  Illingworth, | 
Mr.  G.  Taylor,  Mr.  H.  E.  Fletcher,  Mr.  J.  Maclardy,  Mr.  S.  Powell,  ( 
Mr.  W.  A.  Sims,  Mr.  A.  W.  Bartlett,  and  Mr.  E.  Palmer. 

After  an  excellent  dinner  had  been  disposed  of,  the  usual  loyal  toasts 
were  honoured,  and  the  company  Avere  gratified  by  a  song  from  Mr. 
Strugnell,  whose  successful  efforts  to  amuse  and  entertain,  with  those 
of  his  confreres,  are  acknowledged  elseAvhere. 

Mr.  William  Grove,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  Professional  Photo¬ 
graphers’  Association,  said  it  had  been  suggested  by  .that  humorous 
writer,  Mr.  J.  Ashby  Sterry,  that  failing  the  oratorical  gift,  it  would 
be  preferable  that  after-dinner  speeches  should  be  set  to  music* and 
sung  to  a  pianoforte  accompaniment.  He  felt,  hoAvever,  that  they 
could  hardly  treat  this  toast  in  so  frivolous  a  manner.  It  Avas  his 
great  pleasure  to  say  that  their  good  ship  had  been  safely  piloted  into 
the  open,  and  that  it  had  commenced  Avhat  could  not  fail  to  be  a 
prosperous  xmyage.  If  the  company  assembled  that  evening  showed  a 
keen  interest  in  the  Avork  in  hand,  the  Association  might  be  fairly  con¬ 
gratulated.  He  saAV  around  him  confreres  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  and  he  hailed  their  presence  that  evening  as  indicating  the 
importance  attaching  to  the  Association  and  its  work  throughout  the 
British  Isles.  The  past  success  of  the  Association  proved  to  him  un 
doubtedly  that  there  was  before  it  a  future  of  great  promise.  The 
financial  position  Avas  satisfactory — there  was  about  £120  at  the  bank- 
and  he  hoped  the  day  was  not  far  off  Avhen  the  committee  might  b  . 
in  a  position  to  again  direct  attention  to  a  benevolent  fund.  Th 
numerical  strength  of  the  photographic  profession  demanded  a  bene 
volent  fund,  and  he  thought  the  Association  should  consider  the  ques 
tion  at  the  proper  time.  Another  important  subject  was  that  of  copy 
right,  recently  again  raised  by  the  formation  of  the  new  Artistic  Copy 
right  Society.  This  Society  was  founded  under  most  influential 
auspices,  and  had  for  its  chief  aims  the  protection  of  British  copyrights  j 
at  home  and  abroad  and  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  simplification  and; 
amendment  of  the  existing  law  of  copyright.  The  Photographic  Copy¬ 
right  Union  and  this  Association  were  taking  steps  to  ensure  the  propei 
treatment  of  photographic  interests  in  the  Bill  which  was  before  the 
committee  of  the  new  Society.  It  had  been  arranged  that,  during  the 
forthcoming  Convention  at  Perth,  there  would  be  an  exhibition  oi 
photographs  by  members  of  the  Association.  He  hoped  it  would  be 
within  the  power  of  many  members  to  send  pictures  to  the  Convention | 
exhibition.  All  information  could  be  obtained  from  the  Edinburgh 
branch,  in  whose  hands  the  arrangements  had  been  entrusted.  There 
was  a  steady  increase  in  the  membership,  but  there  was  much  room! 
for  improvement.  Photographers  seemed  to  require  stirring  up  a  great 
deal  about  matters  concerning  their  vital  interests.  He  would  tell 
them  that  the  Association  had  no  exacting  rules.  For  a  small  annua! 
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ibscription  it  afforded  all  the  benefits  of  organisation,  and  moreover 
little  timely  advice,  which  was  often  of  great  value,  especially  when 
>tained  from  competent  and  experienced  men.  In  London,  within  a 
,dius  of  four  miles,  there  were  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  photo- 
■aphers  in  practice,  of  whom  five  per  cent,  were  of  the  fair  sex,  but  not 
ore  than  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent,  members  of  this  Association, 
his  was  not  so  good  as  they  might  expect.  The  best  method  of  re¬ 
nting  was  by  personal  call  and  friendly  chat,  and  he  would  urge  all 
embers  to  use  their  persuasive  powei’s  to  this  end.  The  Association 
ust  have  an  increased  membership,  and,  more  important  still,  the 
jrsonal  and  active  intei’est  of  the  members  themselves.  A  practical 
terest  in  the  work  in  hand,  attendance  at  meetings  even  at  slight  in- 
mvenience,  and  the  benefit  of  their  advice  and  experience  on  matters 
ider  discussion,  would  help  the  well-being  of  the  Association.  He 
id  much  pleasure  in  proposing  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the 
ssociation,  and  coupled  with  it  the  name  of  their  esteemed  and  in- 
ffatigable  secretaiy,  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis. 

The  toast  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Alfred  Ellis  thanked  the  company  for  their  reception  of  the 
>ast,  and  the  chairman  for  his  kindly  words.  During  the  past  few 
lys  he  had  received  letters  from  many  members  in  London  and  else- 
here,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  that  evening.  The  country 
lembers  pleaded  vai’ious  excuses,  but  the  London  members  excused 
leir  absence  on  the  ground  of  His  Majesty’s  Drawing  Room.  As  far  as 
lese  two  events  were  concerned,  all  he  could  say  was  that  the  dinner 
as  fixed  upon  last  July,  whereas  the  King’s  party  had  probably  been 
[•ranged  at  a  very  recent  date.  There  was  no  bad  management,  there- 
)re,  on  the  part  of  the  Association.  It  occurred  to  him  that  there 
fight  be  other  reasons  for  the  absence  of  many  that  night.  They 
ere  superstitious  reasons,  because  first  of  all  Fridays  were  by  some 
rought  unlucky,  and  then  again  the  date  Avas  the  thirteenth.  How 
ir  these  facts  accounted  for  the  moderate  attendance  he  left  those 
resent  to  judge.  Whether  the  company  could  suggest  any  better 
ime  of  the  year  for  the  dinner,  and  whether  it  would  be  an  attraction 
a  admit  wives  and  sweethearts,  or  whether  their  country  friends 
referred  to  make  their  journeys  to  London  alone,  he  could  not  say. 
>ne  member  who  came  a  long  way,  however,  said  :  “  Give  me  as  long 
otice  as  possible,  because  I  want  a  good  excuse  to  come  up  to  town.” 
oiy  suggestions  would  be  welcome.  He  had  messages  from  several 
bsentees,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner,  of  Hull,  who  had  been  expected  to 
ike  a  very  prominent  part  that  evening,  had  been  prevented  from 
ttending.  He  had  sent  his  speech  in  writing,  however,  by  train — 
omewhat  a  novel  way,  he  believed,  for  a  speech.  Since  the  dinner  last 
ear  they  had  elected  some  64  new  members — he  wished  he  could  say 
and  the  total  membership  stood  at  560,  out  of  w'hich  there  were 
nly  about  60  who  had  omitted  to  pay  their  subscriptions.  He  be- 
eved,  however,  that  these  60  members,  when  they  read  the  account 
f  this  dinner,  would  be  reminded  that  they  had  not  paid,  and  would 
eigh  in.  It  was  all  a  matter  of  carelessness  and  putting  it  off  from 
eek  to  week.  The  treasurer,  in  the  chair,  had  stated  the  financial 
osition.  There  was  no  need  to  go  into  details  of  the  year’s  work,  as 
irough  the  kindness  of  their  past  president,  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding, 
ho  had  printed  week  by  week  an  account  of  every  event  ,  that  had 
iken  place,  both  in  the  London  and  the  local  organisations,  the  mem- 
ers  possessed  the  fullest  information.  The  Association  had  an- 
vered  500  important  letters  upon  matters  relating  to  copyright,  debt 
Electing,  fire  insurance,  studio  building,  defective  mounts,  etc.  One 
f  two  difficult  cases  in  connection  with  the  illustrated  press  and  in- 
ingement  of  copyright  had  also  been  disposed  of.  One  difficult  case, 
y  the  assistance  of  the  honorary  solicitor,  was  successfully  brought 
>  a  conclusion  without  any  litigation.  The  president  had  touched 
pon  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  membership.  Now  that  was  a 
ost  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  Association.  Without  a 
rger  number  of  supporters  than  at  present,  there  were  many  matters 
hich  the  Association  could  not  hope  to  tackle.  The  Association 
»uld  not  say  it  represented  the  majority  of  photographers.  If  it 
’aid  state  that  it  had  two  or  three  thousand  professional  photo- 
•aphers  at  its  back,  it  would  carry  far  more  -weight  than  it 
d.  As  regards  the  Artistic  Copyright  Society  that  had  been  men- 
)ned,  it  was  composed  principally  of  artists,  engravers,  and  art  pub- 
■;hers,  who  were  endeavouring  to  promote  a  Bill  in  Parliament  which, 
I  ^  appeared  at  present,  would  press  very  hardly  on  photographers. 


The  Association  should  be  represented  on  the  committee  of  the  new 
body.  It  was  fairly  friendly,  and  would  meet  them  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  a  large  number  of  photographers  belonged  to  the  Association.  One- 
of  the  sections  of  the  Bill  made  the  registration  of  photographs  com¬ 
pulsory  within  six  months  of  being  taken.  Such  a  clause  would  press 
very  severely  on  photographers — far  more  than  painters — and  in  some 
cases  hundreds  of  pounds  would  be  involved  in  fees.  In  reference  to  fire 
insurance,  the  Fine  Art  Insurance  Company  issued  policies  in  September 
last  to  members  of  the  Association  at  rates  20  per  cent,  less  than  any 
other  existing  rates.  The  members  had  taken  out,  through  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  thirty-four  policies,  representing  a  sum  of  £39,000,  for  a  premium 
of  about  £72,  or  about  3s.  6d.  per  cent,  all  round.  This  insurance1 
scheme  had  not  been  taken  up  so  fully  as  it  should,  and  he  hoped  to  see 
an  improvement,  as  existing  policies  came  to  an  end.  The  Committee- 
was  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  free  portrait  dodges  and  other  little: 
tricks  of  the  trade  from  which  so  many  photographers  suffer.  When¬ 
ever  these  things  are  discovered  members  would  do  well  to  collect  and 
forward  any  circulars,  so  that  the  fullest  evidence  may  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Association.  Many  members  had  complained  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  of  cutting  prices,  but  the  Association  found  it  difficult  to 
procure  names  and  particulars.  He  put  it  to  those  present,  and  those 
who  read  the  report,  that  the  trouble  of  collecting  and  sending  this 
information  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  steps  that  the 
Association  would  be  able  to  take  with  that  in  its  possession.  The 
solicitor  complained  that  he  had  not  been  given  anything  like  enough 
work.  There  was  one  other  point  he  wished  to  refer  to,  and  that  was 
the  kindness  of  the  Committee  in  giving  him  Mr.  Alexander  Mackie 
as  Assistant-Secretary.  Mr.  Mackie  had  worked  well  for  him,  and  for 
the  interests  of  the  Association.  His  assistance  had  been  invaluable,  and 
he  gladly  said  so  because  there  was  otherwise  little  credit  to  be  obtained. 
He  also  had  to  thank  a  very  excellent  Committee.  Its  members  were 
resident  in  all  parts,  but  out  of  twenty  there  had  never  been  less  than 
ten  present,  which  spoke  well  for  their  earnestness.  Finally,  he  would 
impress  upon  the  members  that  success  was  absolutely  dependent  upon 
increased  membership.  Every  member  should  regard  himself  as  a 
recruiting  sergeant  and  bring  his  professional  neighbours  into  the 
fold. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bedding  gave  the  toast  of  the  “  Local  Branches,”  in  the- 
absence  of  Mr.  Turner,  of  Hull.  He  said  that  their  excellent  and 
most  assiduous  hon.  secretary  towards  the  close  of  his  luminous  and 
illuminating  speech,  asked  for  suggestions  as  to  the  future  conduct 
of  the  Association’s  dinners.  One  suggestion  he  would  make  was,  “  do- 
not  hold  your  annual  dinner  on  that  day  of  the  week  upon  which  your 
unworthy  first  and  past  President  is  deprived,  by  the  ukases  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers,  of  the  privilege  of  eating  meat.”  It  had  been  a  great  pleasure 
to  him  to  be  present,  however,  and  equally  so  to  act  for  that  most, 
eloquent  absentee  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner  that  night.  He  wished  he  were 
competent  to  do  the  same  justice  to  the  toast  that  Mr.  Turner  would 
do  if  he  were  present.  There  was  one  quality  which,  above  all,  was 
admired  of  the  British  people,  and  that  was  earnestness.  During  the- 
short  history  of  the  Association  Mr.  Turner  had  exhibited  this  quality 
on  behalf  of  the  local  branches  to  a  perfection  that  compelled  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  all.  Mr.  Bedding  then  recalled  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  Association  was  formed,  and  the  stress  that 
from  the  start  he  laid  upon  the  formation  of  local  branches.  It  was- 
a  reproach  against  the  London  photographer  for  years  that  he  would 
do  nothing  on  behalf  of  his  provincial  brethren.  That  reproach  wasi 
removed,  first  in  the  person  of  their  President,  Mr.  William  Grove,  and 
again  in  the  person  of  the  hardworking  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Alfred 
Ellis.  London  had  shown  the  way,  and  it  now  remained  for  the  man 
at  the  distance  to  take  up  the  challenge.  The  Association  had  at  the 
head  of  the  Provincial  organisation  a  man,  Mr.  Turner,  with  a  fine- 
public  spirit,  who,  by  his  voice,  his  pen,  and  his  personal  effort  had 
shown  an  example  which  would  not  be  lost  upon  the  country.  If  the 
members  of  a  beautiful  profession  and  a  great  craft  would  only  develop 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  they  had  already  shown,  he  did  not  despair 
that  in  the  lifetime  of  them  all  professional  photography  would  be 
lifted  in  the  public  esteem  to  a  far  greater  and  higher  pedestal  than 
any  it  yet  occupied.  He  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  one  eminent 
in  photography  over  many  years,  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  of 
Chester. 

Mr.  Webster  referred  to  the  suggestion  that  ladies  should  be  admitted 
to  the  festivities  of  the  Association.  Perhaps  a  decision  on  the  point 
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might  be  come  to  in  the  light  of  the  story  he  told  of  one  who,  going 
to  Paris,  asked  a  friend  why  he  did  not  take  the  opportunity  and  run 
over  with  him.  “  What  will  it  cost  for  a  fortnight  ?  ”  said  the  friend. 
— “  Oh,  put  £50  in  your  pocket,”  said  the  other.  “  But  if  I  take  the 
wife  that  means  £100,”  replied  the  uncertain  one.— “  Oh,  the  wife,” 
replied  the  tempter,  “well,  put  £20  in  your  pocket.”  Perhaps  if  con¬ 
siderations  such  as  these  could  be  advanced  the  object  might  be  gained. 
He  was  much  pleased  to  be  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  toast.  They 
had  a  very  successful  branch  in  Liverpool.  The  work  had  been  hard, 
but  the  result  was  a  goodly  number  of  adherents  and  a  bond  of  fellow¬ 
ship  where  hitherto  perhaps  there  had  been  jealousy  and  distrust.  This 
spirit  was  growing  there,  and  all  round,  and  he  lioped  to  see  still  more 
reliance  than  before  one  upon  another.  Enthusiasm  was  what  was 
necessary ,  and  he  "wished  it  was  more  infectious.  A  few  more  like  Mr. 
Turner  would  make  the  Association  go  ding-dong,  and  he  prayed  for  a 
little  of  the  Turner  Bacillus  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Webster 
enlivened  his  remarks  with  many  tales  and  pleasantries,  and  showed 
by  lids  words  that  with  himself  to  account  for  in  the  Liverpool  district 
there  was  no  chance  of  failure  through  inanition. 

Mr.  Loulis  Langfier  proposed  the  toast  of  the  “  Officers  and  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  body  of  gentlemen  whom  the  Association  was  pleased  and 
honoured  to  have  at  its  head.  Festivities  such  as  these  were  only  a 
small  part  of  the  Association’s  doings.  The  greater  work  was  that  of 
helping  and  informing  the  vast  body  of  professional  photographers  when 
they  had  occasion  to  l’equire  advice.  The  officers  and  committee  were 
in  every  way  a  credit  to  the  association.  It  had  been  suggested  that 
London  was  the  hull  of  the  ship ;  if  so,  the  ship  had  many  masts  in  the 
shape  of  the  provincial  centres,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  combine 
to  keep  the  ship  driving  along.  It  was  very  noble  of  Mr.  Ellis,  with  a 
big  business  to  attend  to,  to  devote  himself  as  he  had  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  interests  of  the  profession,  and  his  efforts  deserved  the 
fuller  support  of  the  profession.  The  benevolent  scheme  was  very 
important.  The  members  were  not  all  well  off,  but,  nevertheless,  they 
could  all  give  a  little,  and  so  make  much.  The  Association  showed 
great  progress  for  two  years  of  life,  and  he  lioped  that  in  another  two 
years  it  might  be  possible  to  comment  upon  just  such  another  degree 
of  progress.  He  coupled  the  toast  with  the  names  of  Mr.  Jacolette  and 
Mr.  Gill. 


Mr.  Martin  Jacolette  thanked  the  company  for  its  reception  of  th 
toast.  He  said  that  he  could  not  agree  with  the  note  of  pessimism 
about  the  membership.  In  two  years  they  had  enrolled  some  56* I 
members,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  regard  with  anything  but  satis 
faction  such  a  state  of  things.  Addressing  the  country  members,  h 
went  on  to  say  that,  as  a  whole,  they  looked  at  the  central  committe 
as  something  omnipotent.  He  could  say  that  there  was  not  muc’ 
they  were  not  prepared  to  try.  They  had  tackled  the  illustrate^1 
Press,  and  the  first  smack  they  received  in  return  was  the  rejoinde 
that  in  the  days  when  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper  was  undercutting  th 
bookseller,  it  was  hard  to  confine  oneself  to  proper  limits  of  trading! 
However,  the  committee  had  dealt  with  the  matter  with  some  degrei 
of  success.  Regarding  free  sittings,  which  were  a  crying  trouble,  h  • 
hoped  that  they  would  be  able  in  time  to  show  those  who  engagei 
in  this  class  of  trading  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  most  dishones  j 
calling.  He  hoped  that  he  might  appeal  to  them  to  abandon  thes 
practices.  Mr.  Jacolette  then  referred  in  complimentary  terms  to  th 
work  of  Mr.  Ellis,  and  his  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  Mackie.  Togethe 
the  work  had  gone  on  smoothly  and  rapidly,  and  there  could  be  n<] 
doubt  that  the  association  had  two  most  excellent  servants.  A  ■ 
regards  the  copyright  question,  which  to  London  men  was  vital,  th 
profession  had  only  four  men  upon  the  committee  of  the  new  society- 
Mr.  Grove,  Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Elliott — all  excellent  men  { 
but  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  photographers  had  not  appreciated  th 
power  that  a  guinea  subscription  per  annum  to  the  society  would  giv<  j 
the  profession.  If  it  were  a  fact  that  a  guinea  per  annum  would  givi 
them  a  better  status  he  for  one  would  not  hesitate  to  join  the  society. 

Mr.  William  Gill  appreciated  the  honour  shown  him  in  coupling  hi 
name  with  the  toast.  He  was  pleased  to  be  associated  with  such 
committee  and  such  an  organisation.  He  could  endorse  all  that  the  las 
speaker  had  said  as  to  the  capacity  for  labour,  earnestness,  and  zea 
that  distinguished  his  brother  committee  men.  The  interests  of  thi 
association  were  always  carefully  kept  in  mind,  and  he  only  wishet, 
that  all  photographers  in  the  country  were  aware  of  the  advantage  , 
to  be  gained  by  membership  of  it. 

Mr.  R.  Lang  Sims  proposed  the  toast  of  “The  Visitors,”  and  bin 
them  all  heartily  welcome.  He  felt  that  but  few  words  were  requim 
to  commend  the  toast  to  his  fellow  members — they  were  always  de 
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d  to  have  amongst  them  such  visitors  as  were  present  that  night, 
f  these  he  would  name  Mr.  Marshall,  honorary  solicitor,  Mr. 
ler,  and  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Walker,  who  contributed  to  the 
imme,  the  excellent  drawing  that  adorned  its  front  page.  It 
ented,  he  humorously  remarked,  a  group  of  well  known  photo- 
jrs  in  fancy  dress  wending  their  way  to  the  dinner. 

Percy  Marshall,  as  an  officer  of  the  society,  felt  'himself  in  an 
lous  position  when  classed  as  a  visitor.  He  was  an  officer,  not 

I  pay  perhaps,  nor  yet  retired  on  half  pay  without  trial.  When 
sociation’s  first  president  first  mooted- the  idea  of  the  association 
i  a  couple  of  years  ago  he  saw  at  once  great  possibilities  for  it. 
first  impression  was  of  surprise  that  something  of  the  kind  had 
en  done  before.  It  was  perhaps  looking  far  ahead,  but  he  hoped 
ne  was  not  too  remote  when  photographers,  through  such  an 
ition  as  this,  should  determine  whether  a  man  was  a  fit  and 

person  to  be  admitted  to  the  profession.  He  sincerely  trusted 
lis  might  be  the  position  some  day,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  it 
not.  He  was  pleased  and  honoured  to  have  his  name  associated 
he  profession,  and  he  hoped  that  he  might  often  be  the  means 
lering  some  slight  service  to  the  association,  either  collectively 
vidually.  A  good  lawyer  was  better  known  by  his  deeds  than 
rds,  however,  and  he  would  therefore  offer  no  further  remarks 
of  congratulation  on  the  results.  The  association  began  well, 
as  going  on  better,  and  he  looked  towards  the  day  when  it 
be  the  governing  body  of  its  profession. 

Fletcher  was  sure  that  all  the  visitors  would  join  with  him  in 
mg  thanks  for  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and  instructive  evening, 
d  by  gentlemen  many  of  whose  names  were  known  the  world 
y  their  aa  ork.  The  profession  was  an  exceedingly  interesting 
the  general  body  of  the  public,  and  they  could  not  fail  to  recog- 
lat  photographers  at  their  best  Avere  close  students  of  human 
and  men  to  be  respected. 

Thomas  Bedding  said  it  gave  him  profound  pleasure  to  propose 
alth  of  The  President,  Mr.  William  Grove.  The  toast  was 
a  man  and  a  photographer  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  com- 
>n  that  nobody  could  desire  to  excel.  As  the  first  president  of 
sociation  he  (the  speaker)  had  said  that  the  president  of  the 
iional  Photographers’  Association  must  be  a  professional  photo- 
1,  and  he  Aias  glad  to  find  that  they  had  a  man  who  A\_as  so 
example  to  his  brethren.  If  there  Avas  one  man  amongst  London 
taphers  who  set  an  example  of  right  living,  the  proper  frame  of 
a  which  to  approach  the  A\rork  one  had  to  do,  and  excellence 
k  produced,  that  man  Avas  William  Grove.  No  better  type 
far-seeing,  self-respecting  artist,  and  good  and  successful  corn- 
life  than  Mr.  William  Grove  could  be  named,  and  all  they 
ope  Avas  that  those  Avho  folloAved  him  Avould  be  animated  bv  the 
espected  qualities  A\hich  had  earned  for  him  the  honoured 
i  which  he  Avorthily  filled  in  photographic  circles. 

(tAlfred  Ellis  then  rose  to  ask  Mr.  Grove  to  accept  as  a  souvenir 
ipear  of  office  the  original  of  the  draAving  that  figured  on  the 
He  hoped  that  the  association  Avould  in  future  ahvays  be  able 
some  such  presentation,  and  he  asked  the  president  to  accept 
i  earnest  of  something  else  which  Avas  in  contemplation.  He 

I I  pleasure  in  handing  the  original  of  last  year’s  menu  decoration 
1  Bedding,  the  first  president,  Avith  a  similar  request  that  he 
1  egard  it  as  a  little  reminder  of  a  small  event  in  his  career. 

1  Grove  and  Mr.  Bedding  suitably  returned  thanks,  and  the 
P  y  dispersed. 

i  linner  was  altogether  a  most  successful  affair,  and  those  present 
uch  to  Messrs.  James  Kift,  Arthur  Strugnell,  Ernest  Pike,  and 
Gammon,  for  the  excellent  musical  programme  they  provided. 


Ij  Austin-Edwards  Monthly  Film  Negative  Competition. — Tin 
mera  for  the  current  month  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Charle: 
biman,  Casterton,  Hoylake,for  his  negative,  “Gulls  feeding  ai 
y-iake  Leman,  Switzerland.” 

11  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  Hurmaa,  Limited 
°jiphic  dealers,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Birmingham,  was  hek 
4<;h  11th  at  the  Registered  Offices,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Thi 
rtidopted  was  of  a  highly  satisfactory  nature.  Mr.  Charle 
7  ras  re  elected  chairman  and  Mr.  Thrale  C.  Martin,  the  re 
girector,  was  re-elected 


Dtu)$  and  Dotes- 


At  Royal  Photographic  Society  technical  meeting,  on  Tuesday, 
March  24th,  at  66,  Russell  Square,  at  8  p.m.,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Lovibond 
Avill  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Photographic  value  of  different  coloured  rays 
and  their  relation  to  Avhite  light.” 

Photo-Zincography  and  Land  Registration.— In  the  House  of 
Lords  recently  Lord  Balfour,  presenting  a  Bill  to  legalise  the  use 
of  photo-zincography  in  connection  with  Avrits  relating  to  heritable 
property  in  Scotland,  apologised  for  the  use  of  so  barbarous  a 
word,  but  explained  that  the  process  Avould  save  time,  trouble, 
and  money  in  copying  documents. 

From  Messrs.  Erdmann  and  Schanz,  of  116,  Bedford  Hill,  Balham, 
S.W. ,  Ave  have  received  a  forty-eight  page  catalogue  of  their  fine  art 
photographs.  There  are  some  fifty  or  sixty  illustrations  in  half-tone  of 
celebrated  paintings,  selected  from  the  most  renowned  British  and 
Continental  galleries.  The  catalogue  includes  an  immense  variety  of 
fine  art  subjects,  and  Ave  recommend  our  readers  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it. 

The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation. — On  Saturday  (21st  inst.)  a 
general  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  the  Scottish  Photographic  Societies 
Avill  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science, 
Tay  Street,  Perth,  at  4.15  p.m.,  to  consider  the  draft  rules  submitted 
by  the  Sub-Committee,  appoint  office-bearers,  and  any  other  necessary 
business.  If  the  secretaries  of  any  societies  in  Scotland  have  not  received 
notice,  they  might  kindly  overlook  the  omission  and  attend  the  meeting. 

Bath  Mutual  Aid  Photographic  Club. — A  meeting  of  this  club 
was  held  on  Tuesday  last  week.  The  president,  Rev.  J.  Dunn, 
in  the  chair.  A  lecture  Avas  read  on  “  The  Beginning  of  Photography.” 
It  proved  A'ery  instructive  and  interesting.  Afterwards,  a  paper  on 
“Enlarging”  aaus  read  by  Mr.  J.  Bodley  Frost,  followed  by  a  practical 
demonstration  in  the  club  dark-room.  The  latter  has  now  been 
fitted  Avith  a  first-class  enlarger  for  artificial  light.  There  Avas  a 
good  attendance. 

Cornaalvll  Central  Photographic  Club. — The  first  exhibition  of 
photographs  will  be  held  from  Thursday,  25rd  April,  to  Thursday, 
30th,  April,  1903,  in  the  Central  Technical  Schools  for  Cornwall, 
Truro.  The  following  are  the  judges Messrs.  W.  M.  Harrison, 
Falmouth ;  C.  H.  Dynrond,  President  of  the  Plymouth  Photographic 
Society;  W.  N.  Carne,  Rosemundy.  For  any  further  information, 
or  entry  forms,  application  should  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  the 
club,  Mr.  Alec  Gregg,  Central  Technical  Schools,  Truro. 

The  Photographic  Camp  will  be  held  for  the  second  time  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  probably  at  the  same  place  as  last  year,  viz., 
Glover’s  Island,  on  the  Avon,  near  Evesham.  It  will  last  at  least  a 
fortnight,  and  may  be  extended  to  suit  different  parties.  The  cost  for 
a  fortnight  Avill  be  just  about  the  same  as  for  the  ten  days  last  year,  viz., 
£4  4s.  gentlemen  ;  £3  3s.  ladies.  A  full  circular  will  shortly  be  ready ; 
also  an  album  of  prints  of  last  year’s  camp.  The  captain,  Mr.  Walter 
D.  Welford,  will  be  pleased  to  supply  all  information.  His  address  is 
Warwick  Lodge,  166,  Romford  Road,  London,  E. 

Wimbledon  and  District  Camera  Club. — Last  week  the  inaugural 
“  at  home  ”  and  loan  exhibition  Avas  held  at  6,  Wimbledon  Broadway, 
wnen  a  large  number  of  members  and  friends  gathered  and  enjoyed  a 
very  pleasant  eArening.  An  excellent  musical  programme,  consisting  of 
pianoforte,  banjo,  and  piccolo  solos  and  songs,  etc.,  Avas  gone  through. 
Light  refreshments  Avere  provided  at  intervals.  A  very  creditable  col¬ 
lection  of  members’  work  was  on  Ariew.  Mr.  HaAvkins  gave  a  short 
outline  of  the  future  programme  of  the  club,  and  remarked  how 
encouraged  the  council  were  to  note  the  great  strides  the  club  had  made 
during  the  few  Aveeks  of  its  existence,  in  nearly  doubling  the  member- 
skip  roll.  Eight  neAV  members  joined  during  the  evening. 

A  Bacteria  Lamp. — A  Reuter  telegram  from  Vienna,  dated  March 
15,  says: — “Professor  Hanos  Molisch  of  Prague,  has  reported  to  the 
Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  discovery  of  a  lamp  lighted  by  means 
of  bacteria,  Avhich,  hQ  claims,  Avill  give  a  poAverful  light  and  be  free 
from  danger,  thus  being  valuable  for  work  in  min  35  and  powder 
magazines.  The  lamp  consists  of  a  glass  jar,  in  Avhich  a  lining 
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of  saltpetre  and  gelatine  inoculated  with  bacteria  is  placed.  Two 
days  afer  inoculation  the  jar  bee  nr.es  illuminated  with  a  wonder  ul 
bluish  green  light,  caused  by  the  innumerable  bacteria  which  have 
developed  in  the  time.  The  light  will  burn  brilliantly  for  from 
two  or  three  weeks,  afterwards  diminishing  in  brightness.  It  renders 
faces  recognisable  at  a  distance  of  two  yards,  and  laige  type  is 
easily  legible  by  it.  Professor  Moliseh  asserts  that  the  lamp  yielos 
a  cold  light  which  is  entirely  safe.” — The  Times. 

The  Spectaclemakers’  Company’s  Examination. — The  following 
questions  in  photography  were  set  at  the  recent  examination  of  the 
Spectaclemakers’  Company  by  the  examiners,  Professor  S.  1  •  lnomp- 
son  and  Dr.  G.  Lindsay  Johnson:—!.  How  can  the  chromatic  dis¬ 
persion  in  a  Ions  be  eliminated?  What  is  meant  by  the  secondary 
spectrum?  Explain  why,  before  the  employment  of  Jena  glass,  photo¬ 
graphic  objectives  could  not  be  made  with  a  large  working  aperture 
free  from  chromatic  and  spherical  aberrations.  2.  What  is  understood 
by  astigmatism  in  a  photographic  lens?  How  can  it  be  correctec  . 
Explain  exactly  in  what  way  it  differs  from  astigmatism  in  the  eye. 

3.  Given  a  piece  of  Borosilicate  crown  having  a  refractive  md«  W  - 
1.4967  andMf-Mc=  0.00765  and  a  silicate  flint  having  ^  -  1-5660  and 
Mf  _  Mc  =  0  01319 ;  const  met  a  lens  with  a  flat  field  of  6in.  focus.  • 
Describe  the  Lippmaim  method  of  taking  photographs  in ^  natural 
colours,  and  explain  briefly  the  theory  on  which  this  method  re  . 
(K.B. — The  processes  of  development  and  fixation  are  not  requi 

be  mentioned.) 

ic  ri'u  99  ■Rt r  Pan!  Vicnior).  Translated  from  the 
Tth?  u  Shroud  of  Christ.  ir  a»ui  v  cn 

I  HE  onroua  ™  d  t _ Irl  1898  the  Sacred  Shroud 

"French.  (Constable  and  Co.  l^s.  )  -i  r  ^ 

at  Turin  was  exposed  to  view  and  photographs  were  ' 

Tt  then  appeared  that  the  image  on  the  linen  was  a  negative.  Ibe 
plate  exposed  in  the  Cathedral  at  Turin  by  electric  pealed  a 

picture  perfectly  intelligible  in  modelling  and  proportmm  The  hm 

thp  c Proud  goes  back  to  1353,  traditions  asserting  that  it  Mas  me 
actual  o  our  Lord.  This  tradition  was  questioned  between 

1355^9,  accusations  of  forgery  being  made  by  the  possessors  »  a 
rival  relic  •  and  the  Pope  took  the  politic  middle  course  of  deciding 
The  shroud  to  be  a  venerable  copy.  The  historical  evidences  must 
be  pronounced  highly  unsatisfactory.  The  real  interest  of  the  shiou 
is  this  Would  a  mediaeval  relic-maker  have  thought  of  Pacing  a 
negative  image  which  no  one  would  have  understood?  The  further 
interest  is  that,  according  to  M.  Vignon,  this  negative  might  have 
been  produced  naturally  by  a  dead  body,  though  the  fact  does  n  t 
bring  »nv  evidence  of  the  body’s  identity.  M.  Vrgnonhs  argument 
briefly  put,  is  as  follows  :-No  medieval  forger  would  have  made  a 
negative,  because  such  a  thing  was  practically  unknown  before  photo¬ 
graphy  and  a  positive  image  would  have  satisfied  all  the  requirements 
of  the  people  of  his  time.  The  image  is  not  a  positive  become  a 
negative1  by  chemical  action  by  the  blackening  of  lights  painted  witn 
white  lead.  This  would  have  meant  a  body  of  paint  and  the 
marks  on  the  shroud  are  of  the  nature  of  stains.  The  author 
believes  that  the  shroud  was  sensitive  to  chemical  emanations  from 
the  body,  the  image  being  produced  in  an  analogous  manner  to  t  e 
photographs  which  are  made  by  an  object  covered  with  zinc  powder 
placed  on  a  sensitive  plate  in  a  dark  box.  In  this  case  the  parts 
of  the  plate  nearest  the  object  are  most  affected.  M.  Vignon,  with 
the  assistance  of  M.  Colson,  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique,  discovered  that  if  a  piece  of  linen  was  saturated  with 
aloes  and  oil,  and  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a 
brown  stain  was  fixed  on  the  linen.  A  plaster  cast  of  a  hand  covered 
with  a  glove  was  made  to  give  off  the  ammonia  vapour,  and  produced 
an  image  on  the  linen  by  chemically  fixing  the  aloes.  Where  the 
vapour  had  not  acted  the  linen  was  not  stained.  The  physiologist, 
M  Gautier,  told  M.  Vignon  that  the  morbid  sweat  of  a  fever  patient 
in  a  crisis’ of  pain  would  leave  on  the  body  covered  a  deposit  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  book  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and 
has  good  reproductions  of  both  the  positive  and  negative  aspects 
of  the  shroud.  The  arguments  are  stated  with  that  lucidity  which 
is  the  delightful  characteristic  of  French  writing.  We  do  not, 
however,  find  any  discusssion  as  to  the  age  of  the  linen  of  which 
the  shroud  is  composed.  If  the  linen  is  fourteenth  or  thirteenth 
century  linen,  then  the  theory  of  a  miracle  is  disposed  of  at  once. 
Surely  the  experts  in  fabrics  could  pronounce  on  this  question  with 
certainty. — The  Spectator. 


€xDibition$. 


KETTERING. 

Of  late  years  the  number  of  people  who  make  photography  a  hob  I 
has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  many  towns  have  their  pho 
graphic  societies  and  other  organisations  devoted  to  the  cult.  W  j 
a  view  to  stirring  up  the  enthusiasm  necessaiy  to  form  such  a  soci  I 
in  Kettering,  a  three  days’  exhibition  of  photographs  was  opened , 
the  Corn  Exchange  recently.  the  result  was  the  bringing  togetfl 
of  a  very  fine  collection  of  prints,  which  would,  to  say  the  least,  h  | 
done  distinct  credit  to  a  town  of  much  greater  pretensions,  ; 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  photography  in  Kettering.  Altoget 
about  500  pictures  Avere  on  view,  and  these  were  shown  to  the  1  I 
advantage  on  specially  erected  stands.  The  work  of  organising 
exhibition  had  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Wallis  Brothers,  with.; 
R,  Wicksteed  as  secretary.  Classes  were  provided  for  all  grade; 
pictures,  and  in  addition  to  the  competition  classes  there  was  a  1 
class  and  an  exhibition  of  professional  work  and  trade  novelties.  ■ 
C.  Speight  kindly  acted  as  judge,  and  he  was  assisted  by  Mes 
Wallis  Brothers.  The  prizes  were  given  by  tradesmen  and  m; 
facturers  interested  in  the  photographic  trade.  Appended  are  r 
judges’  awards:  — 

Section  A  (open  classes  for  amateurs). — Class  1  (landscape  or  ■ 
side) :  1,  C.  C.  Reynolds,  “A  November  Morning”  ;  2,  T.  T.  Mumf  . 
“A  Ray  of  Sunshine”;  3,  A.  Jeffries,  “A  Winter  Morning.”  Cla| 
(portraiture):  1,  J.  Bland,  “A  Veteran”;  2,  J.  W.  Johnson,  » 
Engraver.”  Class  3  (interiors) :  1,  J.  W.  Johnson,  “  I  intern  Abbe* 
2,  A.  P.  Bishop  “St.  Matthew’s,  Nottingham.”  ■ 

Section  B.— Collection  of  photographs  of  local  churches :  T.  V  !-l 
dington,  who  also  took  the  prize  for  the  largest  number  of  acce 
prints  sent  in— fifty.  Class  2  (sporting  pictures) :  S.  Wallis.  U0J 
(animal  studies)  :  Best  collection,  W.  Marston ;  best  picture,  A.  gl 
“A  Cool  Spot.”  Class  4  (architectural) :  Best  collection:  S.  mc.fi 
best  picture,  W.  Marston,  “  Apleathan  Church.  f  H 

Section  C  (local).— Class  1  (amateurs  under  17):  L.  V  an  Vest ■ 
“  Guy’s  Cliff,  Warwickshire.”  Class  2  (ladies  only) :  Mrs.  P.  VV « 
“  Sweet  Nancy.”  Class  3  (high  speed  work) :  S.  Wallis,  ‘  Wittil 

Woodland  Pytchley.”  8 

Section  D.-Print  on  Solio  P.O.P. ;  J.  W.  Johnson.  PhdW 
Velox  gaslight  paper:  J.  W.  Johnson.  Ilford  plates: 

Kalona  self-toning  paper:  S.  Wallis.  Lantern  slides.  .  r 

The  loan  class  contained  some  splendid  pictures,  and  those  w6o  J- 
tributed  to  this  section  included  Mrs.  P.  Wallis,  Mr.  S.  ejU 
Mr.  R.  Wicksteed,  Mr.  C.  G  Fraser,  Mr.  T.  Wallis,  Mr.  J.  If 
(London),  and  Messrs.  Wallis  Brothers.  Those  who  exhibit 
the  sections  for  professional  work  and  trade  novelties  were  | 
Speight  and  Messrs.  Wallis  Brothers.  _  , 

In  the  evening  a  lantern  lecture  was  given  by  -  essrs. 
Brothers  on  “Photography.” 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

March  23,  28. — Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.  Hon.  Sec  AJ 
E.  Webb  Smith,  35,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin^  .  L 

March  24  to  April  7.— Glasgow  SouthemT^h°togrKa^1CNtllt  an- 
Exhibition  Secretaries,  Jas.  M.  MacLean,  35,  Lambhill 
tation,  Glasgow;  and  William  A.  Frame,  28,  Bank  Street,  Bi.* 

G1March  24,  27.— Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  S 
Exhibition  Secretaries,  18,  Market  Place,  Leicester  U 

March  24,  25.-G.E.R,  Mechanics’  Institute  (Photograph) 
tion).  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  Woodford,  16,  Grove  Green  Road,  J 

StORO.  ...  o  •  [OH. 

April  15,  16,  18.— Bolton  Mutual  Photographic  Society.  , 
Secretary,  A.  E.  Ormrod,  614,  Chorley  Old  Road,  Bolton.  L 
April  23  24  25. — Grangemouth  Amateur  Photographic  Ass 
Exhibition’  Secretary,  F.  W.  Maryon,  Marshall  Street,  Grange 

jr  g 

July  22,  23.— Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  Society  (Art  S' 

A.  Coleman,  37,  Plasturton  Gardens,  Cardiff. 
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Dew  Apparatus,  $c. 


Meetings  of  Societies, 


fs  Patent  Dark-Room  Clock,  manufactured  by  S.  Stanley, 
48,  Mortimer  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

first  difficulty  to  be  overcome  on  adopting  “  time  development  ” 
•aging  in  any  work  which  involves  the  use  of  the  dark-room 
lything  like  accurate  observance  of  time  is  that  of  discovering 
of  marking  time  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  no  mental  or 
al  trouble.  A  watch  with  a  second  hand  will  certainly  do 
,t  is  required  in  most  instances,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  its 
solves  no  mental  or  physical  trouble,  as  most  have  discovered 
ave  tried.  The  appliance  we  are  reviewing  simply  does  con- 
tly  what  a  watch  does  extremely  inconveniently.  Its  general 


ance  is  that  of  one  of  the  ordinary  nickel-plated  clocks, 
ads  of  which  are  in  general  use;  the  difference  is  that  the 
and  is  replaced  by  a  broad  wedge-shaped  hand  which  marks 
5,  that  is  to  say,  making  a  revolution  of  the  dial  in  one 
The  minute  band  is  normal  and  makes  the  revolution  in 
tr  in  the  usual  way,  and  it  can  be  put  back  to  zero  as  in 
inary  clock.  The  dial  is  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  can  be 
seen  even  at  some  distance  away  and  in  the  darkest  of  dark- 
In  addition  to  dark-room  work,  there  are  many  photographic 
ons  in  which  such  an  instrument  will  be  found  a  great  con- 
e;  and  there  is  the  further  recommendation  that  the  price — 
—is  a  very  reasonable  one. 


Patent  Pews. 


following  applications  were  made  for  patents  between  March  2 
Wch  7,  1903  :  — 

3  -No.  4,961.  “Improvements  in  and  relating  to  roll  films.” 
Do  Fritzche. 

s  No.  4,962.  “  Improvements  in  roll  films  and  processes  for 

he-colour  photography.”  Hugo  Fritzche. 

Jus. — No.  4,968.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  photo- 
P'hic  apparatus.”  Karl  Michaelis. 

P-No.  5,014.  “An  improved  P.O.P.  photographic  printing 
>i  paper.”  Percy  George  Tyler. 

F  as. — No.  5,203.  “  Improvements  relating  to  photographic  roll- 

il  and  appliances  connected  therewith.”  Henry  Frank  Purser. 
Jfiiphs. — No.  5,260.  “Improvements  in  the  production  of 
hiographs.”  Hugh  Alexander  Douglas. 

gir  Plates. — No.  5,277.  “An  improved  apparatus  for  changing 
h  ographic  plates.”  Walter  Charles  Grubb  and  Albert  Nixon, 
’ang  as  the  Camera  Construction  Company, 
ra — No.  5,361.  Improvements  relating  to  photographic 
arras  and  to  printing  frames  for  use  in  connection  therewith.” 
oifiete  specification.  Dennis  Benjamin  Seaman. 

Caieras. — No.  5,377.  “Improvements  in  and  relating  to  hand 
was.”  Complete  specification.  Alfred  Charles  Jackson. 
Bders. — No.  5,386.  “Improvements  in  and  relating  to  roll- 
hriolders.”  Hugo  Fritzche. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


March 

Name  of  Society. 

20 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

20 . 

Watford  Photographic  Union... 

20 . 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

23 . 

Camera  Club . . 

23 . 

Oxford  Camera  Club  . 

24 . 

Isle  of  Tlianet  Photo.  Society 

24  . 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Photo . 

24 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

24 . 

Leeds  Photographic  Society  ... 

24 . 

1  lackney  Photographic-Society 

25 

Photographic  Club . 

25 . 

North  Middlesex  Photo.  Society 

25 

Leeds  Camera  Club  . 

25 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  _ 

25 . 

Nottingham  Camera  Club  . 

25 . 

Southsea  Photographic  Society 

25 . 

Rotherham  Photo.  Society . 

*'5 

26 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

26 

Watford  Camera  Club  . 

26 . 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo . 

26 . 

Woolwich  Photo.  Society  . 

26 . 

Glasgow  N.-W.  Camera  Club  ... 

26 . 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 

26 

26 . 

Richmond  Camera  Club  . 

Subject. 


/  Demonstration  on  Yelox.  Messrs.. 
\_  Faunthorpe  and  Fawssett. 

(  Demonstration  of  Gas  -  light  Papers. 

(  Paget  Prize  Plate  Company. 

I  Bromide  Prints — Toning  and  Re- 
\  developing.  Mr.  F.  W.  Bannister. 

I  The  Nile  Dams.  Mr.  Sophus  Simmelk- 
1  jaer,  M.I.C.E. 

Demonstration.  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd. 

(  Th "  Marvels  of  Photography .  The 
i  Editors  of  “Photogram.” 
Portraiture.  Mr.  C.  H.  Hewitt. 
Zoological  Section. 

f  Annual  Lantern  Exhibition  of  Members^ 
\  Work. 

Switzerland.  Mr.  S.  J.  Beckett. 
j  An  English  Lens  Factory.  Messrs. 
(  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson,  Ltd. 
Technical  Meeting. 

Members’  Lantern  Night. 

/  The  Photographic  Convention  at  Cam- 
\  bridge  (1902).  Mr.  A.  Bedding. 

Hand  Camera  Work.  J.  C.  iVPKechnie. 

/  Tramps  with  the  Camera  in  Thoroton’s 
\  Land.  Mr.  C.  A.  Ferneley. 

I  The  Focal  Plane  Shutter.  Demonstra- 
(  tion  and  Lecture.  Mr.  E.  F.  Wallis. 

(  Beck,  Steinheil,  and  Telephoto  Lenses. 
>  Messrs.  B..  &  J.  Beck,  Ltd. 
f  Where  to  go  for  a  Club  Outing.  Two 
(  minutes  paper  from  each  member. 
Microscopic  Plants. 

f  Telephoto,  Wide  Angle,  and  other 
I  Work.  Mr.  F.  E.  Ward.  11. 
f  Lantern  Lecture.  North  1  orkshire, 

’  Past  and  Present.  Dr.  J.  \\ .  Ellis, 

\  F.E.S. 

i Enlarged  Negatives  and  Prints. 

|  Messrs.  Tapp  and  Harris. 

/  Amateur  Photographer  Prize  Lantern 
I  Slides. 

/  To  be  announced.  Mr.  Thos.  E.  Fresli- 
I  water. 

I  A  Tour  Round  my  Garden.  Mr. 
i  Alexander  Keighley. 

I  With  a  Hand  Camera  in  Italy.  Mr. 
\  A  lbert  Cheese. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

March  10th. — Ordinary  meeting.  Sir  William  Abney,  K.C.B.,  on 
taking  the  chair  for  the  first  time  on  re-election  to  the  presidency,  met 
with  a  very  enthusiastic  greeting  from  the  members.  He  briefly 
thanked  the  society  for  honouring  him  again  as  it  had,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  it  would  not  flourish  less  under  his  aegis  than  in  the  past. 

Seven  candidates  for  membership  were  proposed,  and  fourteen  candi¬ 
dates  were  elected  members  of  the  society. 

The  President  announced  the  following  appointments :  — 

Hon.  Solicitor,  Mr.  Francis  Ince ;  Hon.  Editor,  Sir  William  Abney, 
Iv.  C.B.  ;  Members  of  Council  (to  fill  vacancies),  Mr.  T.  Iv.  Grant  and 
Mr.  L.  E.  Clift;  Delegates  to  the  Affiliation,  Mr.  D.  English,  Mr. 

J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  and  Mr.  J.  Sterry  ;  to  the  Committee  of  the  new 
Artistic  Copyright  Society,  Major-General  J.  Waterhouse  ;  Delegates 
to  the  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  Berlin,  Sir  William  Abney, . 

K. C.B.,  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  Professor  R.  Meldola,  and  Major- 
General  J.  Waterhouse  ;  Selecting  and  Hanging  Committee  (Pictorial 
Section),  Messrs.  H.  Walter  Barnett,  John  H.  Gash,  John  H.  Gear, 
Martin  Jacolette,  Furley  Lewis,  J.  A.  Sinclair,  and  B.  G.  Wilkinson, 
with  the  judges. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Bennett  read  a  paper  upon  “  Control  in  the  gradation 
of  the  negative.”  Without  the  numerous  diagrams  of  curves  which 
illustrated  every  point  of  his  lecture  it  is  impossible  to  deal  satisfac¬ 
torily  witn  the  experiments  described.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  effect 
of  modifying  the  developer  by  all  known  methods  was  clearly 
demonstrated  in  practice,  as  well  as  the  alterations  in  the  characteristics- 
of  the  negative  by  reduction  and  intensification  by  the  various  agents 
available.  Mr.  Bennett  brought  upon  himself  some  criticism  by  one- 
or  two  members  who  objected  to  pyro-ammonia  as  a  developer  where 
accurate  information  and  measurements  were  concerned,  on  the  grounds, 
that  the  strength  of  the  ammonia  was  so  uncertain.  The  President 
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pointed  out,  however,  that  ammonia  was  not  the  only  constituent  of  a 
developer  that  altered  during  development.  The  developer  was  never 
for  two  moments  of  the  same  constitution  ;  the  mere  fact  of  the  bromide 
being  decomposed  altered  the  developer,  and  whether  pyro-ammoma  or 
ferrous  oxalate  were  used  in  the  experiments  was  not  of  immediate 
interest.  The  paper  was  of  a  practical  nature,  describing  what  took 
place  with  a  developer  in  common  use,  and  should  be  taken  in  that 
sense. 


THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Mr.  Aimes,  a  new  member  of  the  Camera  Club,  proved  his  light  to 
membership,  on  Monday  last  week,  by  giving  a  vivid  description  of  a 
long  residence  in  the  beautiful  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  illustrating  his 
remarks  with  many  photographs.  He  entitled  his  lecture,  Ceylon,  With 
special  reference  to  its  buried  cities.”  The  buried  cities,  indeed,  founed 
the  main  attraction  of  the  lecture,  for  in  spite  of  their  magnificent 
dimensions,  and  the  books  which  have  been  written  about  them  by 
various  authors,  they  remain  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  ordinary 
individual.  Ceylon,  as  the  lecturer  said  in  his  opening  remarks,  is  now 
identified  in  people’s  minds  with  packets  of  tea  with  outrageous  names. 

As  he  first  knew  the  island  it  was  identified  more  with  the  coffee  plant, 
but  now,  in  consequence  of  a  disease  which  attacked  the  roots  of  the 
•coffee  laurel,  a  species  of  mycellium  or  mushroom,  the  trade  came  to 
an  end,  and  the  people  with  commendable  adaptability  applied  theii 
energies  to  the  cultivation  of  tea,  with  well  deserved  success. 

There  is  much  to  interest  the  traveller  in  Ceylon,  whatever  may  be 
his  particular  hobby.  Insects  of  all  kinds,  agreeable  and  disagreeable, 
including  the  mosquito,  crocodiles  (which  infest  the  tanks),  a  few 
elephants,  red  deer,  waterfowl  (including  the  grebe),  peacocks,  and  song¬ 
birds  without  number.  l<  The  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land. 
There  are  snakes  of  all  kinds,  huge  spiders,  land  leeches— which  before 
now  the  lecturer  has  had  to  dislodge  from  his  nostrils,  and  otnei 
creatures  too  numerous  to  mention. 

After  the  lecturer  had  given  a  brief  history  of  the  island,  the  lights 
were  turned  down,  and  his  pictures,  from  negatives  taken  thirty  years 
ago,  were  thrown  on  the  screeen ;  and  very  interesting  these  proved  to 
be.  The  buried  cities  of  Ceylon,  the  oldest  of  which  date  back  some 
centuries  before  the  Christian  Era,  were  quite  unknown  to  Europeans 
until  about  eighty  years  ago.  It  was,  perhaps,  to  the  interest  of  the 
natives  that  they  should  not  be  known,  for  the  ruins  are  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  much  treasure  mu  t  have  been 
hidden  there.  The  two  principal  buried  cities  are  Anuradhapura  and 
Polonnaruwa.  It  is  right  to  mention  that  Mr.  Aimes  apologised  for  the 
jaw-breaking  character  of  the  proper  names  common  to  Ceylon,  and  they 
are  certainly  full  of  architectural  wonders.  Some  of  the  palaces  and 
temples  shown  in  the  photographs  are  of  enormous  extent,  and  point  to 
a  past  civilisation,  when  Britain  had  not  emerged  from  the  savage  state, 
which  must  have  been  truly  remarkable.  These  cities  can  only  be 
reached  by  roads  of  the  roughe  t  description,  and  they  are  buried,  not 
so  much  in  earth  as  by  the  fast  growing  jungle.  The  jungle,  indeed, 
quickly  covers  everything,  and  the  fig  tree,  which  abounds  there,  has  a 
trick  of  insinuating  itself  between  bricks  and  mortar  in  such  unsparing 
fashion  that  the  most  gorgeous  edifices  have  been  cracked,  split,  and 
thrown  down  by  its  agency.  The  British  Government — the  island  has 
belonged  to  us  for  nearly  a  century — are  doing  their  best  to  clear  this 
jungle  from  the  old  cities,  and  are  gradually  repairing  the  huge  tanks 
which  the  ancient  dwellers  provided  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land. 

The  history  of  the  ruined  cities  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
religion  of  Buddha,  which  the  Singhalese  adopted  as  long  ago  as  the 
third  century,  b.c.  These  Singalese  were  Aryan  settlers  from  North 
Central  India.  Much  of  the  early  history  of  the  place  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  native  chronicle,  known  as  the  “  Mahawansa ;  ”  and  although 
there  is  much  in  this  early  account  of  the  supernatural  and  fairy-tale 
order,  it  contains  much  that  is  true.  One  very  curious  feature  of  the 
buildings  were  the  bell-shaped  dagabas,  which  are  sometimes  more 
wan  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  contain  millions  of  bricks.  Some  of 
these  are  now  covered  with  forest  trees,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
when  first  seen  that  they  represent  human  handiwork.  Other  buildings 
are  of  more  architectural  merit,  and  are  finished  with  ornamentation 
of  a  very  beautiful  character. 

The  discussion  was  initiated  by  Mr.  Hancock,  who,  after  compliment 
ing  the  lecturer  upon  his  command  of  the  subject,  alluded  to  the  almost 


phenomenal  growth  of  the  jungle  in  Ceylon.  1  he  buned  cities,  nil 
parti”  uncovered,  are  in  constant  danger  of  i emtei ment.  The  tuQ.jj 
repre  entjing  such  splendid  examples  of  engineering  "oik,  are  vt|j 
curious,  and  like  the  other  ruins,  very  dilapidated.  The  author  ities  n 
were  responsible  for  their  partial  renovation  failed  to  realise  that  til 
fonned  a  vast  chain,  the  overflow  from  one  feeding  the  next,  ; 
unfortunately  they  began  their  restoration  at  the  wrong  end  of 
chain.  Many  of  the  tanks  were  now  nothing  but  muddy  swamps 
of  crocodiles,  There  was  good  sport  round  their  margins,  for  the  gel 
went  there  to  quench  their  thirst.  He  was  at  otre  time  the  guest  i 
native  chief  who  had  collected  a  number  of  intere.'ting  curiosiq 
relating  to  the  past  history  of  the  island. 

Mr.  Apted  East  said  that  he  had  visited  Ceylon  as  a  sketcher  ra 
than  a  photographer,  and  had  many  pleasant  recollections  of  the  courfl 
The  island  had  a  magnificent  appearance  as  first  viewed  from  the  sea,  i 
the  difficulty  of  landing  in  catamarans  was  a  thing  to  be  remembe! 
He  first  arrived  at  Colombo  and  then  made  his  way  to  Candy,  am  ; 
found  there  so  much  occupation  for  his  brudi  that  he  had  no  t^efl 
to  visit  the  buried  cities.  The  railway  from  the  seaboard  to  Csl 
exhibited  a  most  extraordinary  panorama  of  beauty,  and  he  saw  I 
mists  caused  by  the  moisture  gradually  dispersed  b\  the  sunsr&y! 
they  gilded  Adam’s  peak.  These  mists  were  of  an  indescribable  1 1, 
which  people  would  laugh  at  if  they  saw  it  in  a  painting.  A  visit  tel 
island  would  well  repay  a  photographic  tourist,  indeed  the  whole  ]! 
was  full  of  interest  not  only  to  the  artht  but  to  tiie  geologist, Mg 
archaeologist,  and  the  naturalist.  It  epitomizes  the  whole  of  troll 
life,  from  beasts,  birds,  and  insects,  to  the  tender  senoitive  plant! 
the  gorgeous  exotics  which  grow  in  such  luxuriance  by  the  way! 
He  was  then  on  his  way  to  Japan,  but  he  fully  appreciated  the  bea  es 
of  Ceylon,  and  looked  back  to  his  visit  there  as  one  of  the  most  inti  t- 
ing  experiences  of  his  fife. 

Mr.  Shea  said  that  he  had  never  been  to  Ceylon,  but  he  must  a- 
gratulate  those  around  him  upon  having  been  privileged  to  hi.  a 
lecture  which  ranks  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  Camera  Club,  le 
.  peeclies,  too,  which  had  followed  it  had  a  commendable  absence 
that  flippancy  which  was  not  uncommon  in  their  discussions.  All  ig 
to  the  introduction  of  the  lotus  flower  in  the  adornment  of  some  illie 
old  buildings  shown  in  the  photographs,  it  was  not  necessary  to  ist 
upon  its  importation  from  Egypt,  it  was  quite  as  likely  that  it  ay 
have  had  an  independent  evolution  in  Ceylon.  Such  cases  we%J 
no  means  singular.  Our  pride  in  our  modern  engineering  work  ad 
in  our  big  cities  received  a  rude  shock  when  we  looked  upon  Hi 
wonderful  monoliths,  and  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  used  HI 
construction  of  these  magnificent  palaces  which  dated  from  so  I 
centuries  back.  The  lecture  and  its  illustrations  had  made  him  IpW 

visit  Ceylon.  J  ,  H 

Mr.  Inwards  remembered  a  former  lecture  in  the  club  upon  th  W 
subject,  when  photographs  of  the  same  kind  were  shown.  The  feme 
was  one  of  exceptional  interest,  and  he  was  glad  to  learn  ti  the 
Government  were  busy  in  the  work  of  restoration.  He  hoped  thu  i  m 
near  future  Ceylon  would  attract  many  colonists.  He  thought  ti  0P 
from  the  Indian  army,  inured  to  tfie  climate,  might  be  pi  N9 
employed  in  the  work  of  clearing  the  jungle  and  restoring  th  ^ 
He  was  much  interested  in  the  question  of  symbolism  as  e  « 
in  the  ornamentation  of  many  of  these  ancient  buildings,  •  ^ 
struck  with  the  likeness  of  one  of  these  ornaments  to  the  Eg 
honeysuckle  with  its  fine  curved  lines.  Travellers  who  made  mi  fig 
use  of  their  wanderings  as  the  lecturer  had  done  deserved  thfP* 
encouragement  and  support  from  all.  After  some  further  remcj| 
Mr.  Pulling,  Mr.  Charters  White,  and  Dr.  Glover  Lyon,  the  proPlffi 
closed  with  the  customary  vote  of  thanks. 


YORKSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  UNION. 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Fedeiation 
at  the  Bradford  Grammar  School  on  Friday  evening,  Mart  Ml 
The  ballot  for  the  officers  of  the  Union  resulted  as  foUowj“3 
Godfrey  Bingley,  Leeds,  president;  Messrs.  J.  Holliryl 
M.R.C.S.,  Hull;  Percy  Lund,  Bradford;  H.  G.  Paterson  I 
Sheffield;  Percy  Sheard,  Batley ;  and  J.  H.  Rowntree,  Sc;(E« 
vice-presidents;  Mr.  Alex.  Keighley,  F.R.P.S.,  hon.  treasinl.'n 
Ezra  Clough,  hon.  business  secretary.  The  retiring  P 1  1 
Mr.  Percy  Lund,  was  unanimously  elected  a  life  vice-pres  n  I 
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ion  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  for  the  services  rendered  to 
rious  societies  in  the  county.  Messrs.  G.  Bingley,  Alex. 
it,  F.R.P.S.,  Percy  Lund,  and  Percy  Sheard  were  elected 
official  judges  for  the  ensuing  year. 


ROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

ing  of  the  General  Committee  was  held  at  51,  Baker  Street, 

Monday,  9th  inst.- — Tire  President  in  the  chair. 

following  were  accepted  as  members: — E.  A.  Madge,  West 

iow,  Abergavenny;  A.  J.  Winter,  36,  Fishergate  Street, 

,  Lancs. 

arrangements  for  the  dinner  were  made. 

rs  concerning  the  new  Artistic  Copyright  Society  were  dis- 

spondence  read  between  the  hon.  secretary  and  Mr.  Frank 
at,  hon.  secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  branch,  concerning  the 
1  exhibition  at  the  Perth  Convention,  from  which  it  ap- 
that  the  scheme  has  every  prospect  of  being  successfully 
rnt,  the  organisation  of  the  exhibition  having  been  undertaken 
Edinburgh  branch. 

•  read  from  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner,  hon.  secretary  of  Local 
s  Committee,  in  reference  to  proposed  Manchester  branch, 
latter  of  the  charge  against  professional  photographers  which 
1  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  wdiich  had 
erred  by  the  members’  meeting  to  the  committee,  was  fully 
i,  and  eventually  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  take  no 

read  from  P.  E.  Marshall,  Esq.,  the  hon.  solicitor, 
ing  that  he  had  obtained  a  cheque  in  satisfaction  of  a  disputed 
ade  by  a  member  against  a  paper,  in  which  his  services  had 
poken  by  the  committee. 

is  letters  were  read  from  members  asking  advice  and  mak- 
;estions,  and  the  hon.  secretary  Avas  instructed  thereon. 


WIMBLEDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

11th.  Experiments  'in  flash  light  Avas  the  programme,  using 
imera,  etc.  With  the  help  of  a  3B  Dallmeyer  brought 
F.  A.  Bridge  several  exposures  were  made,  using  the 
oy.  s  flashlight  powder,  Merck’s  flashlight  tablets,  Fuerst 
ish  candles,  and  Baird’s  Todd  Forret  large  and  junior  flash 
aiming  pure  magnesium.  Results  will  be  brought  up  at 
meeting  for  comparison.  The  comparative  smokelessness 
prepared  mixtures  as  compared  with  pure  magnesium  was 
ibiced. 

- - 

HACKNEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

1  O-  Pike  gave  a  lantern  lecture,  entitled  “  In 

1  in  the  course  of  which  he  shoAA'ed  a  large  number  of 
1  birds  and  birds’  nests  from  negatives  AA'hich  he  had  taken 
1  pans  of  these  islands,  often  under  most  difficult  conditions. 


SOUTHSEA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

iJIth.  Mr.  J.  A.  Foster,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  gave  a  lucid  ex- 
jf  Pfl°to.  micrography  as  applied  to  micro-organisms.  The 
-ivho  is  an  expert  bacteriologist,  first  described  the  apparatus 
13  using  his  own  to  enable  him  to  do  so  practically.  This 
"  of  a  camera  with  some  30  inches  extension,  anid  receiA;ing 
3  ont  a  microscope  by  the  famous  firm  of  Zeiss  of  Jena.  The 
3£  mount  of  care  expended  on  the  construction  of  this  all 
j11  j,Par*‘  kHe  outfit,  its  beautiful  finish  and  the  elegant 
-s  i  obtaining  the  various  adjustments  were  the  wonder  and 
1  those  present.  Other  necessary  items  were  an  adjustable 
st  corrected  for  the  various  aberrations,  and  the  source  of 
w  'vas  incandescent  gas  of  great  whiteness.  The  whole 
t«Avas  rigidly  mounted  on  a  firm  baseboard,  due  precaution 
J  rved  to  ensure  that  the  light,  condenser,  microscope,  and 
auid  be  truly  central  with  each  other.  Mr.  Foster  re¬ 
nt  working  with  a  1-1  plate  camera  and  making  the  actual 


exposure  on  l  plates  in  carriers  in  the  dark  slides.  Iso  plates  are, 
of  course,  a  sine  qua  non,  and  the  brand  used  is  EdAvard’s. 

The  slides  projected  on  the  screen  included  a  section  cutting 
of  cancer  invading  fat,  tumour  bacilli,  foramenifera,  diatoms  on 
algse,  cocci  of  Maltese  fever,  malaria  existing  in  the  red  corpuscles, 
leprosy  germs  embedded  in  tissue,  diphtheria  and  tuberculosis  bacilli, 
and  those  causing  anthrax.  This  latter  disease  is  peculiar  to  cattle, 
but  strange  to  say  amongst  the  men  who  Avork  in  the  Bermondsey 
tanyards  it  is  very  rife,  being  communicated  to  them  by  the  microbes 
from  infected  skins,  which  they  dress. 

Micro-organisms  are  divided  into  fifteen  groups,  AA’hich  belong, 
however,  to  three  great  general  divisions.  The  measurement  applied 
to  them  is  termed  the  micro-millimetre,  and  1,000  millions  of  them 
may  be  placed  in  a  hollow  tube  1-25  of  an  inch  long,  yet  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  these  germs  may  be  individualised,  and  the 
various  types  recognised  by  their  varying  shapes — some  are  globular, 
others  in  chains  or  strings.  The  bacteriologist  knows  the  various 
families  by  these  signs,  and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  materially  assist 
the  medical  man  in  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnoss  of  the  case  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him.  To  convey  to  the  lay  portion  of  his  audience  some 
idea  of  the  infinitesimal  size  of  these  organisms  the  lecturer  said 
that  if  a  man  Avere  magnified  to  the  same  degree  as  those  appearing  on 
the  screen  he  would  measure  three  miles  in  length,  and  that  it 
would  take  40,000  millions  of  them  to  weigh  one  grain.  The  dishes- 
for  cultivation  of  the  germs  Avere  shoAvn  and  the  great  care  necessar^ 
for  the  sterilisation  or  destruction  of  the  oiganisms  after  experiment 
dwelt  upon.  The  method  followed  for  preparing  them  for  photo¬ 
graphy  is  that  a  mere  trace  of  the  substance  supposed  to  contain 
the  germs  is  placed  on  a  glass  slide  and  is  stained  red,  then  bleached 
in  a  one  in  three  dilution  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  bleaches  all  the 
matter  surrounding  the  germs  but  leaves  them  unaffected.  They 
are  then  stained  with  methylene  blue,  Avhich  is  taken  up  only  by 
the  bleached  parts,  the  resulting  effect  is  that  the  red  germs  are 
seen  on  a  blue  ground  Avhich  renders  the  ensuing  photograpnie- 
operations  comparatiA’ely  straightforward.  A  cordial  A’ote  of  thanks. 
Avas  passed  to  the  lecturer  on  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Claremont,. 
supported  by  Mr.  Fisher,  A.S.A. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION/ 

MArch  12th. — Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Atkins,  an  old 
member  of  the  association,  and  for  some  years  its  Recorder,  gaATe  an 
interesting  exhibition  of  slides  of  Canadian  scenery,  covering  the  wholfc 
country  served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  the  East  to  the 
West  coasts.  Crossing  the  Atlantic,  he  secured  some  very  successful 
photographs  of  icebergs  and  loose  broken  ice,  which  for  some  time 
surrounded  the  ship.  Quebec,  two  days’  sail  up  the  St.  LaAvrence,  and 
Toronto  were  represented  in  several  vieAvs,  and  three  or  four  pictures 
of  the  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  upper  and  lower  rapids  from  the 
Canadian  and  the  American  shores  were  also  shown. 

The  Rocky  Mountains,  with  their  snow-capped  peaks,  were  likewise 
successfully  rendered,  together  Avith  scenes  on  the  mountain  rivers, 
some  of  them  as  much  as  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  climb  of  this 
ridge  by  the  railway  is  a  great  feat  of  engineering.  At  one  point  the 
gradient  is  one  in  tAventy  for  ten  miles,  and  the  ascent  of  this  is  • 
necessarily  a  very  slow  piece  of  work,  calling  for  three  powerful  engines 
to  move  the  nine  coaches.  In  this  region  the  railway  still  crosses  some 
old  timber  bridges  of  peculiar  construction,  which  are  slowly  being 
replaced  by  stronger  steel  structures.  To  prevent  damage  to  the  lines 
in  parts  through  the  fall  of  snow  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountains 
great  sheds  have  to  be  constructed  OArer  the  permanent  way,  but  even 
these,  strong  as  they  are,  very  frequently  get  swept  aAvay. 

Mr.  Atkins  also  showed  some  slides  taken  during  the  Cambridge 
Convention. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society,  the  Leeds , 
Geological  Society,  and  other  kindred  societies  of  Leeds,  a  lecture 
was  given  last  night  at  the  Leeds  Philosophical  Hall  by  Dr.  Tempest 
Anderson  on  the  recent  volcanic  eruptions  in  the  West  Indies.  Dr. 
Anderson,  as  is  Avell  known,  was  appointed  as  a  member  of  a  com-  . 
mission  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  to  report  on  the  eruptions^ 
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Previous  to  describing  the  outbursts.  Dr.  Anderson  gave  a  brief 
survey  of  the  nature  of  the  islands,  of  their  inhabitants  vegetati 
etc.  Speaking  of  16,000  people  being  killed  m  a  « lley  by  th 
eruption  of  La  Soufriere  Dr.  Anderson  said  that,  after  all 
were  only  blacks.”  They  might  think  it  hard  to  say  that  but 
when  they  (the  audience)  knew  more  about  them  they  would  doubt 
'less  agree  with  him.  When  he  had  read  “Robinson  G.usoe  and 
“Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.”  he  had  the  opinion  that  the  negioes  u 
brothers  of  the  whites,  but  his  experience  of  them  had  disabus 
these  notions.  With  regard  to  the  theoretical  cause  of  the  on 
breaks,  Ur.  Anderson  said  the  eruptions  were  preceded  by  g  < 

■  outbreaks  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  which  were  he  thought  the  result 
of  a  readjustment  of  the  earths  crust.  T  e  ’ 

thought,  were  caused  by  the  intense  heat  generated  by  this  read]  - 
ment  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  with  ai  description 
eruptions  and  their  effects  upon  the  island.  In  a  vivid  and  realistic 
style  Dr.  Anderson  kept  his  audience  enthralled  with  the  story  o 
the  catastrophes  which  resulted  in  the  greatest  loss  of  li  e  o  moc 

The  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society, 
and,  unfortunately,  the  Philosophical  Hall  proved  too  small  for  the 
.  audience,  a  large  number  being  unable  to  obtain  admittance. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 


Correspondence. 


Commercial  §  Cegai  intelligence 


*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  tides  of  the  paper  Vo 
*  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addrei.r, 

the  writers  are  given. 


*  *  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  j  or  the  opinions  expressed  i  w 
correspondents. 


COLOUR 


Mu  E.  J.  Thom,  of  15  and  16,  Giltspur  Street.  Holborn  Viaduct. 

T  *  i  t;  c  -writes  •  I  be^  to  inform  you  that  the  partnership 
“o  existing'  between  mVlf  and  Mr.  Edward  Purcell  W.ggins 
has  been  dissolved  as  from  December  31st,  1902.  I  take  over  the 
business  of  the  late  firm  with  all  assets  and  liabilities  and  shall 
•continue  the  same  at  the  above  address  under  the  style  of  L.  J. 

the  Cirencester  County  Court  on  Thursday  last  week,  before 
his  honour  Judge  Ellicott,  George  Cox.  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  sued  Henry  Cherry  photographer,  of  C 
Street,  Cirencester,  to  recover  the  sum  of  16s  which  he  had  paid 
at  the  time  of  sitting  for  two  dozen  photographs,  cabinet  size.  He 
alleged  that  the  photographs  were  not  satisfactoiy  and  were  no 
in  accordance  with  proofs  submitted.  The  plaintiff  stated  that  e 
had  photos  taken  in  two  positions.  In  one  of  them  he  w  ore  si  e 
whiskers,  to  represent  a  certain  character,  as  he  was  in  fancy  dress. 
On  behalf  of  the  defendant  it  was  stated  that  a  proof  was  supplied, 
and  that  plaintiff  expressed  his  approval  with  same  after  certain 
alterations  had  been  made.  His  honour  said  that  perhaps  the  form 
•  of  the  whiskers  was  not  artistic,  but  that  was  the  fault  of  the 
sitter  rather  than  the  photographer,  although  the  touchmg-up  was 
not  done  in  finished  style.  There  would  be  judgment  for  the 

defendant.  ^  .  ,  f3n„ 

Re  Arthur  A.  Noakes,  photographer,  17,  Peters  Street,  and  29a, 
Margaret  Street,  Canterbury.— The  public  examination  of  the  above- 
named  debtor  took  place  at  the  Canterbury  Bankrupcy  Court  on 
Monday  of  last  week  before  the  Registrar,  Mr.  Walter  Furley.  I  he 
statement  of  affairs  filed  by  the  debtor  disclosed  a  deficiency  of 
£498  Is.  lOd.  It  appeared  from  the  debtor’s  replies  to  questions  pub 
'by  the  Official  Receiver  that  he  commenced  business  in  1 884  at 
Rushey  Green,  Catford,  as  a  photographer,  with  a  capital  of  £BU, 
of  which  £40  was  borrowed  money.  The  business  was  a  failure, 
and  in  1891  lie  purchased  a  business  in  St.  George’s  Place,  Canter¬ 
bury  for  £90.  In  1898  he  removed  to  17,  Peters  Street,  Canterbury. 
From  December,  1901,  to  December,  1902,  he  carried  on  a  similar 
business  in  St.  Margaret’s  Street,  but  that  proved  disastrous,  and  his 
present  position  had  been  brought  about  in  a  great  measure  through 
that  business.  He  had  never  failed  before.  The  examination  was 
ithen  ordered  to  be  closed. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Allow  me  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Puniphr.  for 
his  suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of  my  failure  m  the  colour  tr.» 

rTTthe  question  lias  been  raised  as  to  priority  as  regards  >  n. 
Sanger  Shepherd  and  Bartlett's  colour  transfer  process  on  «r, 
will  not  some  one  kindly  settle  the  moot  point  for  us  I  «».'d 
appeal  were  I  able  to  get  to  town  myself,  hut  failing  that  I  will  int 
out  how  some  one,  possibly  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd  himself,  ma,  elp 

those  interested  in  the  matter.  ,f-w-  T  LJ 

In  vour  issue  for  the  27th  ult. ,  “  Alumnus  states  that  MM.  L-  ere 
used ‘this  self  same  process.  May  I  ask  where  a  record,  or  rax  a 

publication,  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found?  ■ 

In  vour  issue  for  January  9  you  give  M.  \  .dal  as  authority  i|the 
statement  that  the  Shepherd  and  Bartlett  process  is  identicalM 
one  patented  by  Charles  Cros  in  1880.  Is  this  so?  i  ■ 
Cros’  patent  is  a  French  one,  and  was  taken  out  m  October  880. 
In  the  “Moniteur  de  la  Photographic,”  1881,  p.  67,  (M.  al’s 
iournal),  it  says:  “Si  l’on  tire,  a  ecrit  Charles  Cros  une  prfcre 
image  rouge  et  qu’on  la  recouvre  ensuite  d’une  couche  isolante  poi  irer 
de  meme  fagon,  une  image  bleue,  puis  une  image  jaune,  tou|fea 
trois  reperees,  on  obtient  le  resultat  polychrome,  and  from  tit  is 
obvious  that  each  impression  was  isolated  by  a  protective  £!■ 
the  “Comptes  Rendus”  (xcii..  p.  1504,  1881).  Cros  and  Car  ■ 
describe  a  process  in  which  coagulated  albumen  is  used  and  ne 
with  dyes.  In  this,  as  in  the  1880  process,  they  apparently  lat 
each  film,  and  they  are  both  no  more  than  the  superimposed  ■ 
film  process,  but  on  one  support,  that  is  to  say,  after  one  M 
stained,  it  is  protected,  then  another  film  sensitised  over  it  and  ited 

and  stained.  _  .  ,  ~  11* 

I  have  carefully  searched  through  all  the  French  and  Gennaif* 
on  colour  photography,  published  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  tfn 
can  I  find  any  mention  of  a  colour  transfer  process  on  paper  sucl  W 
one  under  discussion.  In  the  most  complete  wo*  on  the  l« 
“  La  Triplice  Photographique  des  Couleurs,  1897,  by  A  |>l 
Hauron,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  such  process.  ■ 

To  any  one  who  will  kindly  search  for  us  the  following  wo  pi 
bably  be  the  most  likely  sources  of  information  :  — 

Cros’  French  Patent.  October,  1880. 

“Moniteur  de  la  Photographic,”  1881,  May,  p.  67,  et  seq.  , 
Du  Hauron’s  French  Patent.  November  23,  1868,  Vo.  BjJ 
“  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Frangaise,”  1869,  p.  122,  et  seq. 

“Les  Couleurs  en  Photographie,”  1869.  Published  by  Ma  j- 
“  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Frangaise,”  1869,  p.  180,  et  seq. 

“  Les  Couleurs  en  Photographie  et  en  Particular  1  Heliochiki 
Charbon,”  1870.  Published  by  Marion. 

“  L’Heliochromie,”  1875. 

French  Patent,  July,  1877;  No.  119,457.  „  „  p ^shf 

“Traite  Pratique  de  Photographie  des  Gouleuis,  18  ib. 

by  Gauthiers- Villars.  I  43 

Eder’s  “  Handbuch  der  Photographie,”  A  ol.  iv.,  Heft.  iv.,  v 

458.  mffil 

Probably  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  can  be  found  in  the  Fate  <jfl 

Library,  or  that  of  the  R.P.S.  ^ 

As  regards  the  similarity  of  this  colour  transfer  process  to  IQ 
ary  hectographic  printing,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  lay  stress  O' 
the  use  of  bichromated  gelatine  to  transfer  a  colour  is  escn  1  , 

British  Journal,  1897,  p.  452,  where  Sobacchi  s  photopol  M 
process  is  given.  This  consists  in  gelatinising  a  sheet  of  pap 
tising  with  bichromate,  exposing,  and  washing,  and  t  e  ^ 
from  it  with  a  mixture  of  methyl,  violet,  and  glycerine^  ^ 

fully, 
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THE  BIRMINGHAM  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

jemen _ y[r.  Albert  G.  Sylvester  makes  one  remark,  in  his 

on  the  Birmingham.  Exhibition,  that  is  so  foolish  it  scarcely 
3S  notice,  but  if  it  is  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  some  people 
be  sillv  enough  to  believe  it.  The  remark  is,  “  By  the  bye,  it 
first  case  I  have  known  in  which  a  judge  has  had  the  chance 
idicate  on  his  own  work,”  and  then  he  asks  the  question,  “  Is 
fact  or  is  it  a  printer’s  error?”  Now,  when  Mr.  Sylvester 
that  he  must  have  known  that  there  had  been  an  omission  on 
rt  of  some  one,  for  his  remark  amounts  to  an  insinuation  that 
dishonest  epough  to  compete  in  a  class  of  which  I  was  one  of 
ges,  and  that  the  other  two  judges  prevented  me  giving  awards 
own  work.  If  his  remark  means  anything  at  all,  it  means 
tnd  nothing  less.  I  shall  expect  to  see,  in  a  future  issue  of 
ournal  a  withdrawal  and  an  apology  for  the  insinuation  he  has 
igainst  me.  His  accusation  of  partiality  against  the  Selection 
ttee  is  almost  equally  foolish.  Such  a  committee  has  nothing 
er  to  do  with  the  number  of  photographs  accejded  from  any 
libitor;  it  is  their  business  to  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  grain, 
one  competitor  sends  nothing  but  chaff,  and  another  sends 
r  but  grain  that  is  no  concern  of  the  committee,  who  are  ignor- 
nany  cases  of  the  identity  of  the  competitor.  At  my  suggestion 
ection  Committee  was  composed  of  those  who  were  not  sending 
competition,  and  it  consisted  of  one  artist,  one  amateur  photo- 
r,  and  one  professional. 

number  of  my  own  photographs  in  the  exhibition  was  due  to 
t  that  when  the  Hanging  Committee  had  a  gap  to  fill  they  sent 
for  some  more,  and  none  passed  before  the  Selection  Corn- 

names  of  the  Selection  Committee  and  the  judges  appeared  on 
try  forms,  so  that  all  competitors  knew  by  whom  their  work 
be  examined.  On  the  question  of  awards  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
that  the  judges  selected  the  work,  which,  in  their  (perhaps 
an)  opinion,  deserved  that-  honour!  I  am  surprised  that  any 
rapher  (even  a  professional)  can  be  blind  to  the  beauty  of  Mrs. 
’s  work.  I  wish  I  could  do  as  good  myself. — Yours  truly, 

Harold  Baker. 

Sylvester,  I  believe,  -considers  that  all  my  own  exhibits  should 
sen  hung  in  the  Loan  Section,  but  it  was  not  formed  until  the 
the  exhibition  was  hung,  and  then  only  to  fill  a  space  caused 
removal  of  a  group  considered  unsuitable.  I  must  apologise 
tig  your  valuable  space  with  petty  details  such  as  these. 


THE  SINOP  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

'  ernen, — We  have  pleasure  in  enclosing  you  a  copy  of  a  circular 
■  mailing  to  the  photographic  societies  in  and  about  London 
ring  demonstrations  of  the  Sinop  process,  and  will  ask  you 
'  'ride  publicity  to  same  in  case  we  have  omitted  to  invite  some 
1  ocieties.  We  may  add  that  we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  a 
r 1  read  before  provincial  societies  and  lend  apparatus  and  speci- 
'  the  purpose  of  demonstrations. — Yours  very  truly, 

A.  W.  Penrose  and  Co. 

1  'arringdon  Road,  London,  E.C. 

V-  ch  16th,  1903. 

-i  ieautiful  yet  simple  process  has  met  with  the  greatest  interest 
amateur  photographers,  and  the  demonstrations  already 
1  r  us  have  been  followed  by  rapt  attention  by  those  present. 
0  l  the  members  of  your  club  desire  it  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
o  demonstrator,  Mr.  Littlejohn,  one  evening  at  an  early  date, 
1  >  doubt  could  be  easily  arranged,  to  show  you  the  working  of 
<r  ess. 


XE  L.  AND  P.  P.  A.  HENDERSON  AWARD. 

To  the  Editors. 

•it  ;nen, — Kindly  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers 
6  ove  award  for  1903.  It  consists  of  £5  in  cash,  medal,  or  ap- 
u:for  the  best  paper,  preferably  upon  a  photo-chemical  subject, 
here  the  London  and  Provincial  Photo  Association,  on  or  before 


June  25th  next.  The  paper  may  be  read  by  proxy,  and  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  make  arrangements  for  this.  As  I  am  now  arranging  a 
programme  for  April,  May,  and  June,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
those  desirous  of  submitting  a  paper.  The  full  rules  may  be  had  upon 
application. — Faithfully  yours, 

Walter  D.  Weleord, 

Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer. 

Warwick  Lodge,  166,  Romford  Road,  London,  E. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  AN  AID  TO  SKETCHING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Without  entering  into  the  comparative  values  of  the 
picture  of  the  photographer  and  the  sketch  of  the  artist,  there  are 
many  amateur  photographic  workers  who,  as  such,  whilst  highly 
appreciating  the  power  they  possess  of  recording  what  is  pleasing  to 
them,  would,  nevertheless,  be  glad  to  gain  the  added  power  of 
making  the  lighter  and  more  suggestive  pen  or  pencil  sketch.  The 
essentially  mechanical  character  of  photography  is  apt  to  pall  upon 
the  spirits  once  its  main  processes  have  been  mastered,  and  there  is 
an  unconscious  hankering  for  something  less  formal,  and  which  would 
make  a  larger  call  upon  the  individuality.  Neither  does  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  a  photographic  picture,  weakened  by  the  compulsion  to 
grasp  inevitable  excess  of  detail,  compare  always  to  advantage  with 
that  produced  by  a  good  sketch  with  its  absence  of  unnecessary  detail, 
and  the  consequent  emphasis  of  salient  features.  The  way  is  open, 
of  course,  to  the  photographer,  as  to  everyone  else,  to  acquire  the 
art  of  sketching  in  the  orthodox  way.  But  if  the  attempt  is  made, 
the  way  is  found  to  be  so  trying  and  tedious  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  soon  dropped.  The  would-be  learner  wishes  he  had  been 
taught  something  sensible  in  the  way  of  drawing  when  a  schoolboy, 
that  would  give  a  stable  and  suitable  foundation  for  the  acquirement 
of  wider  capacity  in  this  direction,  instead  of  having  had  to  copy 
fiddle-de-dee  geometrical  “  freehand  ”  copies  of  vases,  and  shadings 
of  cubes. 

But  now  the  more  serious  affairs  of  life  are  pressing,  too  heavily  and 
persistently,  to  admit  of  his  going  in  fully  for  the  accepted  aucl  ordinary 
training,  although  he  has  many  a  spare  hour  in  the  evenings  which, 
when  tired  of  books  and  newspapers,  he  would  be  glad  to  give  to 
paper  and  pencil  in  an  informal  way.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
way  cannot  be  smoothed  out  a  bit.  We  think  it  can,  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  photographic  art  which  he  already  possesses.  Artists  probably 
will  not  admit  it,  naturally  holding,  having  passed  through  hard 
training  themselves,  that  there  is  no  true  way  of  entering  their  ranks 
except  by  similar  discix>line.  This  may  be  true  as  far  as  gaining  the 
full  power  which  they  possess  is  concerned,  but  we  take  it  that  it 
need  not  apply  to  the  less  power  that  the  photographer  wishes  to. 
acquire.  This  does  not  run  beyond  the  ability  to  make  a  light  and, 
suggestive  sketch,  and  is  not  regarded  by  the  artist  as  merely  a  neces¬ 
sary  preliminary  to  the  full  knowledge  and  professional  use  of.  his  art. 
Further,  photography  was  not  in  existence  when  the  artist  laid  down 
the  conservative  principles  of  his  art  and  apprenticeship.  Circum¬ 
stances  alter  cases,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be.good  sense  to  throw  aside 
a  tool  that  can  be  of  service  because  it  is  new,  and,  admittedly,  will 
not  accomplish  the  whole  of  the  work  desired.  Anyhow,  there  is.no 
harm  in  trying,  and  one  method  of  doing  so  is  the  following  :  A  xrhcTo-- 
graph  should  be  taken  of  some  such  scene  or  object  as  an  artist  womLd 
be  likely  to  draw,  a  landscape  with  simple  features,  an  old,  weather¬ 
worn  cottage,  a  barge  half  sailing,  half  drifting  up  a  tidal  river,  a 
village  church,  or  a  wayside  inn.  The  print  should  be  carefully 
studied,  and  all  detail  held  to  be  not  essential  worked  over  with 
Chinese  white.  It  will  not  be  found  difficult  to  outline  lightly  what 
is  left  upon  a  piece  of  drawing  paper  of  the  same  size  as  the  print,. 
The  print  and  paper  may  be  divided  into  the  same  number,  and  sized 
squares  by  lightly  ruled  lines  to  make  the  task  easier,  if  necessary. 
There  is  nothing  against  it  except  that  it  is  not  the  xmactice  of  the- 
artist,  and  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  that  as  gaining  our 
desired  result  in  the  easiest  way. 

The  difficulty  that  now  crops  up  in  a  very  assertive  kind  of  way,  is; 
that  of  giving  artistic  expression  to  the  details  that  must  go  in.  Road, 
tree,  hedge  and  rustic  stile  must  be  put  into  the  landscape,  window, 
chimney,  door,  and  suggestion  of  rough  brick  or  clay  wall  into  the 
cottage,  ripple  of  water  in  front  of  the  stem  of  the  barge,  trailing  water- 
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lines  in  its  wake  astern.  If  everything  be  copied  line  for  line  even 
the  spare  remaining  detail  left  on  the  photographic  print,  the  result 
will  be  an  unquestionable  failure.  Here  we  must  borrow  from  the 
practice  of  the  artist.  He  has,  as  working  material  laid  up  m  his 
brain— as  the  preacher  has  texts  and  proverbs,  the  barrister  points  ol 
common  law,  the  doctor  recognised  ways  of  treating  minor  ailments 
certain  conventional  methods  of  expressing  things.  Foliage,  windows, 
chimneys  and  ripples  are  put  in  in  a  special,  orthodox  fashion,  common, 
in  the  rough,  to  all  artists.  It  is  not  difficult  to  copy  and  acquire  these 
sufficiently  well  to  express  the  ordinary  elements  m  a  sketch.  With  tlie 
sketch  of  an  artist  to  consult,  a  little  practice  on  a  spare  scrap  of  paper 
will  soon  enable  one  to  enter  door,  window,  hedge,  or  what  not  in  the 
-usual  way.  It  will  not  be  done,  of  course,  with  ease  at  the  first  or 
second  essay,  but  practice  will  soon  increase  capacity  and  give  con¬ 
fidence.  Neither  without  observation,  as  well  as  practice,  will  the 
•-sketch  be  characterised  by  anything  distinctive  and  telling.  Each  kind 
,  0f  tree,  for  instance,  has  peculiarities  in  shape  and  spread  of  bough, 
form  of  leaf  and  leaf  masses,  and  so  on,  that  however  slightly  indicated, 
should  be  correctly  indicated  to  give  character.  Indeed,  it  applies 
generally,  that  however  meagre  the  detail  in  a. sketch  may  be,  it  must 
be  correctly  shown,  and  also  that  character  is  almost  invariably  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  slightest,  and  apparently  most  trivial,  touches.  But  this 
will  be  *  borne  in  its  own  weight  upon  the  observation  of  the 
sympathetic  and  critical  worker  as  he  gets  on  and  improves  upon  first 
efforts.  It  will  also  open  out  to  him  a  field  of  such  interest  as  cannot 
but  add  to  his  wider  and  more  artistic  enjoyment  of  life.  He  will 
notice  things  in  the  course  of  his  walks  in  town  and  country  that  he 
never  saw  before,  the  fall,  and  value,  of  light  and  shade,  texture,  what 
■characterises  distances,  and  so  on. 

In  a  reactive  way  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  but  improve  his  faculty 
for  selection  in  the  best  use  of  the  camera.  There  are  few  men,  who 
feeling  the  charm  of  some  particular  scene,  have  not  felt  the  strongest 
desire  to  retain  its  remembrance  by  the  aid  of  a  sketch,  something 
after  the  scrappy  bits  in  the  magazines,  for  instance.  Possibly  they 
have  been  tried,  and  disappointment  tasted  as  a  result.  There  was 
failure  in  the  first  essential  of  rough  “  blocking  in.”  With  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  readily  and  correctly  putting  in  the  outline  by  the  help  of 
photography,  the  start- — proverbially  half  the  battle  will  have  been 
won,  °and  the  encouragement  to  proceed  further  wholesomely 
strengthened.  As  already  remarked,  artists  will  probably  cavil  at 
this  method  of  getting  at  results,  but  what  difference  does  it  make, 
provided  the  results  are  gained?  And  who  is  to  say  that  the  methods 
of  the  artist  are  necessarilv  the  best?  Grammar  first  and  interesting 
conversation  afterwards,  ‘although  the  orthodox  method  need  not 
metaphorically  be  the  better  method  of  acquiring  the  ability  to 
sketch  roughly  and  correctly,  than  it  has  proved  actually  m  more 
intelligent  and  advanced  modern  practice  in  acquiring  a  modern 
language.  At  any  rate,  let  would-be  sketchers  try  the  method 
suggested. — Yours  truly, 


experiments  recently  I  discovered  a  very  simple  means  of  seeing  nte  j. 
grams  in  relief  by  the  use  of  a  small  prism.  It  is  a  well-known  | 
that  when  a  prism  is  placed  before  the  eye  it  deflects  tie’  course  of  lj 


and  makes  the  object  looked  at  appear  in  a  different  position  altoge 


to  what  it  really  is.  The  prism  I  am  writing  about  is  one  of  an  a* 
of  23  degrees,  and  about  one  inch  square.  If  a  stereo  slide  is  hel  M 
usual  reading  distance,  and  then  the  prism  be  put  in  front  of  one  oiL 
eyes  with  the  thin  edge  towards  the  nose,  it  will  bring  the  pictL 
together  instantaneously,  the  middle  one  standing  out  in  true  kI 
Tins  is  a  useful  and  inexpensive  piece  of  apparatus  which  can  be  call 
in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  and  is  available  at  all  times.  Tor  exuiujfl 
slides  in  magazines  which  are  printed  from  half-tone  blocks  it  b  £ 
better  than  a  stereoscope,  as  it  does  not  magnify  the  scieen  line?.  . 
with  an  ordinary  stereoscope,  has  always  been  a  disadvantage.  i 
prism  has  another  very  peculiar  property.  If  a  pair  of  prints  have  i 
wrongly  mounted  as  regards  right  and  left,  they  may  be  seen  corojj 
by  holding  the  thick  edge  of  the  prism  next  the  nose  instead  of  the  i 
end  as  with  a  properly  mounted  slide.  It  makes  tne  picture  sli^l 
smaller*  but  the  stereoscopic  relief  is,  nevertheless,  perfect.  Tbj 
confess,  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  do  than  to  use  the  prism  hi 
correct  way.  This  property  comes  in  very  handy  when  one  wish , 
see  the  negative  in  relief  before  printing,  or  a  print  from  the  i 
before  being  cut  and  transposed. 

One  other  use  for  this  little  instrument,  and  this  article  wi  - 
finished.  It  has  been  the  dream  of  stereoscopists  for  years  tc  ; 
a  projection  by  means  of  the  optical  lantern  which  would  give  stjc 
effect.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  the  nearest  approach  to  thi;u 
been  the  taking  of  the  two  halves  through  different  coloured  sci 
and  then  viewing  the  projected  picture  through  coloured  sj>ect  < 
to  match  the  screens  through  which  the  stereo,  transparency |i 
been  taken.  Now  if  a  transparency  be  made  by  reduction  fror  ; 
half-plate  stereo,  negative  so  that  both  halves  are  on  the  I 
lantern  slide,  these  two  may  be  projected  side  by  side,  so  that  a  r 
much  enlarged  stereo,  slide  is  seen  on  the  screen,  the  si^e  beings 
limited  to  the  size  of  the  sheet.  Then  by  taking  this  little  « 
and  holding  it  exactly  the  same  as  for  an  ordinary  slide,  b  < 
course  standing  at  a,  greater  distance  from  the  picture  the  tw  i 
made  to  coalesce  easily,  and  the  slide  in  all  its  stereoscopic  glcl 
seen  even  up  to  life-size,  the  whole  standing  out  in  perfect  ri 
The  application  of  this  discovery  is  obvious.  Although  pefhap  ( 
practical  to  the  extent  of  showing  such  life-like  picture  to  hunfl 
of  observers  in  a  drawing  room  or  clubroom,  it  is  quite  feasib.l 
the  prisms  could  be  got  so  cheaply  as  to  enable  everyone  to  be  f 
plied  with  one. 


STEREOSCOPIC  VISION  AND  LANTERN  PROJECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Of  late  years  there  have  not  been  many  improvements 
made  known  in  regard  to  stereoscopic  matters,  and  now  as  this  class 
of  work  is  coming  into  such  prominence  again  it  may  be  opportune  to 
give  to  stereo-workers  the  results  of  recent  interesting  experiments. 
In  the  first  place  I  might  mention  the  comparatively  well-known  fact 
that  many  persons  possess  the  gift  of  seeing  stereoscopic  slides  in 
perfect  relief  without  the  aid  of  any  instrument  whatever.  Those  who 
do  not  possess  this  gift  may,  by  a  little  practice,  acquire  it.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  give  particulars  as  to  how  it  is  done,  but  perhaps  tie 
following  is  the  simplest.  Focus  the  eyes  on  some  distant  object,  say 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  away  and  then  suddenly  interpose  the  slide 
between  the  eyes  and  the  distant  object,  at  ordinary  reading  distance 
from  the  eyes.*  If  this  is  done  correctly,  three  pictures  should  be  seen 
instead  of  two,  and  the  centre  one  will  be  stereoscopic.  The  same  result 
may  be  attained  by  simply  staring  at  the  slide  until  the  two  pictures 
begin  to  run  together  and  finally  coalesce.  Pictures  mounted  close 
together,  say  two  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  may  be  tried  first, 
gradually  increasing  the  distance  until  an  ordinary  slide  can  be  easily 
manipulated.  I  know  one  person  at  least  who  can,  without  any 
•difficulty,  make  two  lialf-plate  prints  coalesce.  In  the  course  of  some 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  letter  of  your  correspondent  Mr.  Albert  G.  Sill 

has  afforded  me  interesting  reading.  .  ! 

He  states  that  the  late  Mr.  Ruskin  was  rather  hard  on  WhisttH 
for  similar  reasons  he  would  be  equally  or  more  severe  wit  me  p 
A  photographer  could  neither  desire  nor  receive  a  higher  tnbu  ,n 
to  be  coupled  with  Whistler,  and  I  therefore  accept  with  every  i  a 

the  implied  compliment.  #  ,  ,  ,,  q 

With  respect  to  his  charges  of  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  b  ■ 
Committee,  this  body  consisted  of  men  of  repute  in  the  pko  W 
world  and  neither  need  nor  would  they  desire  my  advocacy;  f* 
however,  that  the  ties  of  friendship  render  it  incumbent  on  me  t , 
out  that  as  three  or  four  of  Mrs.  Barton’s  works  received  reco , 
from  the  judges,  the  decision  here  of  the  Selection  Commi  e  P 

appear  to  be  fully  vindicated.  L 

Mr  Silvester  writes:  “Professional  photographers  like  my 
not  understand  where  art  comes  in  in  some  of  the  exhibits  hung 
Possibly  so,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  because  he  cannot  se p 

art  can  possibly  exist.  .  ,  •  L 

Art’s  greatest  charm  is  its  variety,  and  It  is  so  far-reac  |* 

include  all  tastes  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  it  will  H 

day  for  its  admirers  when  this  shall  be  otherwise.  ( 

He  therefore  who  sees  beauty  only  in  the  one  school,  unm  ^ 
deprives  himself  of  the  pleasure  which  will  be  found  to  exist  > 
school. — Yours,  etc.  J-  FaGE 

Quadrant  Chambers,  Birmingham. 
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$u)er$  to  Correspondents. 

I  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  inolud. 

leries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British 
•  IAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand,  London 
i  1  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

]  espondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
J  riications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
J  nes  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

\  munications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
n  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 

! llington-street ,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 


:  iaphs  Registered 


r  is,  8,  New  Bridge-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Two  photographs  of  the  late 
F;j  Mitchell,  Esq. 

s  1,  Engineer-lane,  Gibraltar.  Photoiraph  of  view  of  part  of  casemates, 
r  'cs,  married  quarters,  and  Moorish  Castle.  Photo jraph  of  view  of  the 
r,  zes  from  the  land  and  Bayside,  Gibraltar. 

l  Colours. — J.  Herbert  asks :  “  Could  you  please  tell  me 
i  ere  the  Raff  aelli  oil  colour  sticks  are  to  be  obtained  ?  ”  In 
nly:  “We  believe  they  are  to  be  had  from  Messrs.  Winsor  and 
Iwton,  Rathbone  Place.” 

pating  Silver  from  Fixing  Solutions. — H.  A.  Aylward 
s  s :  “  Will  you  kindly  favour  me  with  the  formula  for  preci- 
\  ating  silver  in  red  hypo  baths  ?  ”  In  reply  :  Add  a  solution 
c! sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur)  to  the  old  baths 
the  silver  will  be  thrown  down  as  sulphide  of  silver. 

Off  Negatives. — W.  Saxton  asks  :  “  Would  you  be  so 
kd  as  to  let  me  know  if  there  is  a  chemical  way  of  getting 
fi  s  off  old  negatives,  so  as  to.be  able  to  use  the  glass  for  other 
p  poses  ?  ”  In  reply  :  The  simplest  way  of  cleaning  the  glass 
a  soak  the  negatives  in  cold  water  for  some  hours,  and  then 
them  into  hot  water,  when  the  gelatine  will  dissolve  off. 

\TG  Films. — Inquirer  says:  “Will  you  kindly  tell  me  some 
of  developing  a  large  number  of  roll  films  in  a  ‘  simple  ’ 
ner?  What  I  mean  is,  have  these  firms  who  advertise  the 
wk  at  Is.  a  dozen,  or  thereabouts,  any  special  way  of  doing  the 
w k?  ”  In  reply  :  “  So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  no  particular 
spial  way.  Most  of  the  large  dealers  now  supply  an  apparatus 
10  developing  roll  films  that  are  very  convenient  for  the  work, 
&i whether  they  are  generally  used,  or  not,  by  the  firms  referred 
tore  do  not  know.” 

G.  "  J.  W.”  asks:  “Will  you  kindlv  give  me  your  opinion 
ofitouching  of  negative  of  enclosed  print,  and  let  me  know 
a  r  price  to  ask  for  cabinet  heads  to  the  taMe?  I  suppose  I 
o  about  forty  minutes  to  retouch  the  negativ  e.  I  am  in  the 
['fission,  but  have  never  taken  advantage  of  this  branch  of 
d>)graphy  outside  touching  my  own  negatives.”  In  reply: 
T  retouching  is  fair  average  work.  We  really  do  not  know 
prices  are  charged  for  the  like  bevond  what  appears  in  the 
d’  tisement  columns.  We  should  advise  you  to  form  an  idea 
;ro  them.” 

g  uery.  “  Washer  ”  writes  :  “  (1)  In  toning,  is  it  advisable 
0  im  prints  between  toning  and  fixing,  or  previous  to  toning? 

")  indly  give  time  you  consider  necessary  to  wash  in  running 
vatj>  between  each  operation,  and  time  for  thorough  final  wash- 
i:g  running  water).”  In  reply:  (1)  When  the  prints  are 
^ 111  ^  ft  is  usually  done  between  toning  and  fixing.  But  why 
iuiat  all?  It  is  not  necessary  with  most  papers  at  this  time 
)  }tr.  (2)  The  time  depends  upon  how  the  prints  are  kept 
S'  bf  they  are  allowed  to  remain  quiescent  many  hours 
yd  it  suffice  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  hypo. 
vnt -Thirty-Five  Years’  Reader  asks:  “Can  you  tell  me 
f*  s  the  best  to  use  for  mounting  P.O.P.  prints  in  albums? 

J  dinary  portraits  I  mount  with  starch,  but  I  find  the  card 
cockle,  so,  would  gelatine  be  better?  Or  can  you  recom- 


»Vl 


^anything  better  that  would  not  come  expensive  ?  ”  In 


reply  :  “  The  best  mountant  we  know  for  the  purpose  is  that 
given  on  page  1,116  of  the  ‘Almanac.’  It  stands  thus:  Nelson 
‘No.  1.’  Gelatine,  4  ounces;  water,  16  ounces;  glycerine, 
1  ounce  ;  methylated  alcohol,  5  ounces.  Dissolve  the  gelatine 
in  the  water,  then  add  the  glycerine,  and,  lastly,  the  alcohol.” 

Stained  Enlargement. — “Assistant  Enlarger  ”  writes  :  “lam  an 
assistant  employed  by  a  local  firm  of  enlargers.  For  some  time 
I  have  been  getting  occasional  stained  prints,  like  the  one  en¬ 
closed.  About  one  in  every  dozen  appear  like  this.  We  use 
the  metol-quinol  developer  and  plain  hypo  for  fixing.  Mv  fore¬ 
man  says  the  stains  are  caused  by  the  developer,  but  mv  own 
opinion  is  that  the  fixing  should  have  some  acid  with  it,  which 
would  clear  all  signs  of  stains.  Can  you  suggest  (1)  cause  of 
stains;  (2)  remedy?”  In  reply:  The  stains  appear  to  us  to  be 
due  to  insufficient  washing  between  the  development  and  the 
fixing.  The  remedy  will  be  obvious. 

Lens  Query. — S.  A.  Baker  asks  :  “  Could  you  oblige  by  letting  me 
know  about  the  value  of  an  old  cabinet  lens ;  maker,  A.  Ross, 
London.  No.,  3,085?  It  is  apparently  one  of  the  old  wet-plate 
lenses  ;  7|  focus  (equivalent),  with  lens  of  diameter.  The  front 
lens  is  very  slightly  scratched  and  is  set  in  the  hood,  the  back 
combination  being  in  good  condition.  I  might  mention  that  the 
lens  flange  and  Waterhouse  stops  are  missing.”  In  reply  :  “  It  is 
not  a  cabinet  lens.  It  is  one  of  the  old  No.  2.  portrait  lenses. 
In  its  present  state  it  has  very  little  commercial  value.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a  good  lens  of  its  kind,  but  you  will  find  that  It  has  a  very 
round  field  as  compared  with  modern  carte  and  cabinet  lenses.” 

Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry.— Subscriber  (Munich)  writes  : 
“  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  an 
original  copy  of  ‘  A  Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry  by  the 
Rev.  T.  F.  Hardwich,  M.A.  ?’  I  should  think  it  was  published 
about  1863,,  as  a  German  translation  was  printed  in  Berlin  in 
this  year.  J.  Traill  Taylor  also  edited  an  edition  of  this  and  the 
German  book  I  have.  Any  information  will  greatly  oblige.” 
In  reply  :  “  The  sixth  edition  of  ‘  Hardwich’s  Chemistry  ’  was 
published  in  1861.  The  only  chance  you  have  of  obtaining  it  is 
at  some  second-hand  book  shop.  Possibly,  however,  you  might 
obtain  a  copy  by  advertising  for  it  in  the  advertisement  columns 
of  the  Journal.” 

Copying.  Subscriber  writes  :  (1)  “  When  making  a  positive  from  a 
negative  by  artificial  light,  without  taking  into  consideration 
enlarging  or  reduction,  please  tell  me  which  is  the  best  position 
of  the  negative,  behind  lens  and  projecting  the  picture  on  plate, 
or  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  making  positive  in  the  usual  way  with 
camera?  (2)  Which  position  is  less  likely  to  show  grain  of 
emulsion?  (3)  Also,  is  it  better  to  put  the  ground  glass  screen 
to  diffuse  light  behind  the  condenser  and  hi  front  of  light,  or 
between  the  condenser  and  back  of  the  negative  ?  ”  In  reply  :  (1)  If 
the  lens  is  a  R.R. ,  or  symmetrical  one,  it  matters  not  whether  the 
negative  is  placed  before  or  behind  it.  (2)  The  position  will  make 
no  difference  in  the  grain.  (3)  If  a  condenser  is  used  ground  glass 
is  not  required.  But  if  you  use  it,  place  it  between  the  condenser 
and  the  negative.” 

bTUDio.  “  Studio  Alterations  ”  says  :  “  I  propose  altering  my  pre¬ 
sent  studio,  and  enclose  plan  as  it  is,  and  how  I  think  it  should  be. 
With  proposed  alterations  I  should  get  less  heat,  as  it  is  now 
very  great  in  summer,  and  as  much  light.  I  propose  Helliwell’s 
patent  glazing.  Without  carrying  roof  up  a  great  height  I  can¬ 
not  avoid  sun  on  glass,  but  frosted  glass  will  reduce  the  evil 
of  it.  No.  2  plan  would,  I  think,  give  too  little  light  and  too 
much  shadow,  therefore  lengthened  exposures.  Any  suggestion 
for  improvement  would  be  much  esteemed.”  In  reply:  Prac¬ 
tically,  there  is  very  little  to  choose  between  Nos.  2  and  3,  both 
are  good.  On  the  whole,  we  should  give  a  slight  preference  to 
No.  2,  as  there  would  be  plenty  of  light  for  all  purposes,  and 
less  heat.  But,  as  we  have  just  said,  both  are  good. 

Carelessness  in  Working.— J.  M.  asks  :  “  (1)  Having  put  a  plate 
in  the  developing  tray  wrong  side  up,  it  being  half  developed 
before  being  noticed  and  is  spoilt  (covered  all  over  with  large 
blotches),  kindly  say  if  anything  can  be  done  with  a  negative 
spoilt  in  such  a  manner?  (2)  I  have  a  batch  of  toned  prints. 
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which  were  put  in  alum  (chrome),  and  salt  bath,  before  being 
washed  They  were  afterwards  well  washed,  but  the  si  ver 
Td  not  appear  to  come  out  of  the  paper.  Will  they  keep 
colour?”  In  reply:  (1)  Nothing  but  taking  another  negative. 

(2)  If  the  points  were  thoroughly  fixed  we  should  not  anticipate 
any  change  of  colour.  The  silver  did  not  wash  out  because 
the  salt  had  converted  it  into  chloride,  and  the  prints,  theie  or 
should  have  been  allowed  a  longer  time  than  usual  m  the  fixing 

solution.  .. 

Copyright  Query.— Anxious  writes  :  “  I  shall  feel  much  o  >  ige  ^  J 
will  kindly  enlighten  me  on  the  following  subjects  .  A  numb 
of  prints,  nearly  two  hundred  years  old,  have  been  brought  to 
me  to  copy  one-fourth  the  size,  the  originals  of  a  similar  set  bei  g 
Toll  by  auction  for  nearly  £300.  Is  there  any  copyright  m 
pictures  if  there  are,  and  can  I  have  the  reproductions  copy¬ 
righted  and  offered  for  sale?  If  so,  how  had  I  best  proceed  I 
would  also  like  to  know  if  I  can  make  use  of  the  negatives  for  this 
purpose.  Having  supplied  the  customer  with  his  order,^  have  I 
the  power  of  copyrighting  them,  and  the  cost  of  same .  In 
reply  •  “  If  the  pictures  are  two  hundred  years  old  there  would  be 
no  copyright  .in  them,  so  that  you  can  reproduce  them  If  your 
.  customer  paid  you  for  copying  them  you  cannot  register  the  copy 
right  in  them  without  his  written  permission  to  do  so.  Net 

*  EE  V.”  writes:  “There  is  a  firm  canvassing 

FRE  Ts  town  on  the  free  enlargement  principle,  and  the  detect^ 
of  the  local  police  have  been  to  ask  me  if  I  can  gi\e  tnem 
h;  ^S  of  the  cases  of  the  Taoquetey  people  as 
they  are  under  the  impression  there  was  a  case  made  out  at 
one^of  the  watering  places  some  time  back,  anti  as  they  hare 
Z  several  complaints  the  Chief  Constable  has 
UP  If  you  can  give  me  any  particulars  on  t  ’ 

Xll  esteem  it  a  favour.”  In  reply:  We  have  a  recollection  of 
a  case,  some  ten  years  or  so  back,  in  which  there  ^as  a  success 
fnl  nrosecution.  But  for  the  moment  we  cannot  find  the 
report  of  it.  Perhaps  some  reader  can  give  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation.  If  you  are  a  member  of  the  Professional  Photographers 
Association,  the  secretary,  no  doubt,  will  be  able  to  give  you 
full  particulars  of  the  case. 

Studio  Query.— A.  England  says:  “I  should  feel  obliged  if  you 
would  give  me  vour  advice  re  studio  building.  I  am  putting  up 
a  new  studio,  and  the  garden,  as  usual  m  a  town,  is  rather 
small  The  query  is  this  :  Seeing  that  the  garden  is  about  21ft 
wide  by  about  40ft.  to  50ft.  long,  would  you  advise  me  to  put 
np  a  studio  to  north  light  or  east  light?  The  conditions  are 
these :  If  I  put  up  a  north  light  studio,  as  you  will  see  by  plan 
I  can  only  have  it  20ft.  long  by  any  width  I  like ;  whereas,  if 
I  put  up  an  east  light  one  I  can  have  it  any  length  I  like  and 
20ft.  wide,  if  I  like,  of  course.  I  don’t  intend  putting  up  a 
very  large  one,  but  I  should  like  it  longer  than  20ft.  Would  it 
be  necessary  to  have  ground  glass  if  east  light  or  do  you  think 
it  possible  to  manage  with  curtains?  I  am  a  bit  dubious  about 
it  ”  In  reply  :  We  should  certainly  advise  you  to  have  the 
east  light,  as  20ft.  is  too  short  for  a  professional’s  studio,  if  a 
longer  one  can  be  obtained.  We  do  not  think  ground  glass 
necessary  if  the  studio  is  not  overlooked  by  neighbours.  The 
light  can  be  perfectly  controlled  by  blinds  and  curtains. 

Wedding  Groups. — “Constant  Reader”  writes:  I  am  writing 

to  ask  your  advice  on  the  following  items  :—  (1)  Some  time  ago 
I  was  employed  to  take  a  photograph  of  a  wedding  party.  In 
posing  the  group  I  placed  the  most  prominent  sitter  viz. ,  the 
bride,  on  the  right  side  of  husband.  Immediately  everything 
was  readv  an  objection  was  raised  that  the  lady  was  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  should  be  on  the  left  of  the  gentleman.  I 
held  my  ground  and  took  a  photograph  in  the  position  I  placed 
them,  and  upon  finishing  the  number  of  copies  ordered  many 
of  the  subjects  contend  that  my  pose  was  altogether  wrong. 
I  ask  your  opinion:  Which  is  right?  Should  the  bride  be 
on  the  right  or  left  side  of  her  husband?  (2)  In  burnishing 
portraits  with  a  glazed  surface,  is  it  necessary  to  alum  the  prints 
before  or  after  toning  to  get  a  highly  glazed  surface  with  hot 


roller  burnisher?  I  find  by  the  Dictionary  that  you  havito 
use  Castile  soap  and  methylated  spirit  as  a  lubricator.  \\  re 
can  I  obtain  the  soap?  ”  In  reply :  (1)  As  a  matter  of  bus iss 
you  would  have  done  well  to  bow  to  the  opinion  of  the  majtr 
of  the  party,  whether  your  idea  was  right  or  wrong.  The  je 
is  usually  posed  on  the  left  of  her  husband.  (2)  After  turn  j] 
alumed  at  all.  Castile  soap  may  be  had  from  any  chemist 

Choice  of  Lens.— “ Sergeant-Major ”  writes:  “Noticing  wL 
that  persons  who  are  in  doubt  write  to  you  for  ad\  ice,  I 
esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  would  settle  the  underment  ^ 
question  for  me.  I  would  wish  to  point  out  that  I  will  re 
to  pay  for  the  lens  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  as  £7  (fill 
means  a  good  deal  to  me,  I  thought  I  had  better  get  the  bill 
of  your  experience  first.  The  instrument  will  be  prin|ly 
required  for  negatives  of  intricate  mechanism,  often  in  jry 
badly  lighted  places,  and  in  many  cases  I  would  not  ve 
the  time  to  give  the  long  exposures  needed  with  an  ore  ry 
“  W.  A.”  or  “  R.  R-”  lens  stopped  down.  (The  Govemmen  ns 
I  have  used  was  a  Ross  R.  R.,  but  I  want  something  fa  r.) 
In  addition  to  the  above,  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  us  she 
lens  for  my  amusement  for  landscapes,  groups,  etc.  Of  c  jse, 

I  am  quite  aware  that  there  is  no  lens  which  w ill  s&tisUI 
three  requirements,  but  this  is  where  your  aid  w  ill  come  ini 
assisting  me  to  select  the  nearest  approach  to  vhat  I  wa  I  I 
attach  a  list  of  lenses  and  prices,  if,  in  reply,  you  will  s  >ly 
quote  the  number  I  have  placed  against  each  lens  for  tlm 
you  select  I  will  understand.”  In  reply:  We  have  frequly 
stated  it  is  quite  against  our  rules  to  express  any  opinion  jat- 
ever  on  the  comparative  merits  of  different  makers  lenses  he 
nine  enumerated  in  your  list  are  the  more  modem  instrunl 
by  the  best  makers  in  the  world,  and  you  will  be  perfectl  afe 
in  selecting  any  one  of  them.  From  the  apertures  iced 
you  arc  able  to  judge  which  are  the  most  rapid  when  th  .ire 
used  with  the  full  opening.  When  stopped  down  to  equal  ios 
they  will,  practically,  have  equal  rapidity. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— On  Thursday  en- 
ing  last  week  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  in  the  Selfs 
Rooms,  illustrated  by  140  slides,  of  places  of  interest  whiefctere 
photographed  by  the  party  on  the  extended  excursion  of  the  soc  at 
Whitsuntide,  1901.  Warwick  being  made  the  centre  at  whip 
party  took  up  their  quarters,  consequently  many  views  were  r” 
illustrative  of  that  fine  old  town.  A  trip  was  made  to  Straff  <m- 
Avon,  and  the  surrounding  villages  of  Shottery,  Welford-on-Avo  lid- 
ford.  Broom,  Wixford,  and  Alcester,  while  a  third  days  ex 'son 
included  the  villages  of  Loxley,  Charlecote,  Snitterfield,  and  BW 
Many  of  the  villages  appeared  so  very  “old  time”  that  much  . IIP 
attached  to  several  of  the  slides  showing  old  houses-espee 
Welford-on-Avon.  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis  proposed  a  vote  of  thank,  M» 
lecturer.  _ 

*  *  Notice  to  Advertisers.— Blocks  and  copy  are  receive  W 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  ar e  insert  W 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied  as  to  rvkat 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

’ermanence  of  “  Photographische  Kunst  ”  draws  atten- 
Prints.  tion  i-0  a  recently-expressed  opinion  by 

Miethe  concerning  the  fading  of  silver  prints,  and  en- 
s  his  conclusion  that  of  the  various  kinds  of 
aercial  printing  out  paper,  collodio-chloride  gives  the 
satisfactory  result  in  point  of  permanency. 
>dio-chloride  paper  is  used  more  extensively  in  Ger- 
iv  than  here,  and  Dr.  Miethe  points  out  that,  however 

-  ul  the  photographer  may  be  in  manipulation,  defects 
often  found  in  prints  upon  this  material  within  a  few 
J  of  their  being  finished.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 

-  defects  are  more  frequent  in  prints  that  have  dried 
y.  Dr.  Miethe  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  these 


f  ts  were  less  frequent  when  the  photographer  prepared 
^  wn  paper,  and  he  consequently  attributes  them  to 
uons  to  the  emulsion  made  by  manufacturers  to  im- 
o;  the  keeping  quality  of  the  paper.  If  silver  must  be 
5  Dr.  Miethe  recommends  photographers  to  return  to 
»iien.  We  grant  that  the  quality  of  an  albumen  print 
i  >t  be  beaten  by  any  other  printing-out  silver  process, 
t :  the  life  of  the  print  must  be  considered,  we  should 
b  “ecommend  albumen  before  gelatino-chloride.  Dr. 
eie  thinks  the  photographer  would  do  well  to  banish 
bver  papers  from  the  printing  room  and  use  platinum 
I  arbon  only.  However  valuable  these  processes  may 
i  regard  to  permanency  and  beauty,  the  public  has  a 
t  for  silver  prints,  and  the  photographer,  with  an  eye 
Isiness,  would  be  unwise  to  withstand  the  prevalent 


demand.  The  Editor  of  “Photographische  Kunst”  re¬ 
marks  that  the  public  now  looks  upon  a  silver  print  as  one 
that  will  fade.  There  may  be  wisdom  in  this  indifference, 
for  we  need  only  turn  over  the  pages  of  an  old  album  to 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  portraits'  of  the 
past  would  be  condemned  to-day.  May  not  the  march  of 
progress  in  twenty  years’  time  render  the  same  verdict  true 
concerning  the  portraits  of  today? 

*  *  * 

A  CoiSodion  Messrs.  Meisenbach,  Riffarth  and  Co. 
Emulsion  have  sent  a  communication  to  “Photo- 

Developer.  graphische  Kunst”  speaking  in  very  high 

terms  of  the  value  of  edinol  and  liydroquinone  combined 
as  a  developer  for  Dr.  Albert’s  collodion  emulsion,  which 
is  used  in  their  establishment  at  Munich  for  the  production 
of  half-tone  negatives.  The  developer  recommended  by  Dr. 
Albert  is  a  very  strong  solution  of  liydroquinone,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  use  it  in  such  strength  to  obtain  that  density 
of  deposit  which  is  essential  in  half-tone  work.  Messrs. 
Meisenbach  think  the  expense  of  the  developer  may  have 
been  one  reason  why  Dr.  Albert’s  collodion  emulsion  has 
not  come  into  more  general  use.  A  series  of  experiments 
were  made  in  Messrs.  Meisenbach,  Riffarth,  and  Co.’s 
laboratory,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Roelig,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Farbenfabriken,  late  Friedr.  Bayer  and  Co., 
Elberfeld,  and  a  combined  developer,  of  which  we  give  the 
formula,  was  worked  out.  It  permits  of  collodion  emulsion 
plates  being  developed  in  a  dish  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  following  solutions  should  be  prepared;  — 

A. 

2,000  c.c.  Water. 

200  Grammes  acetone  sulphite  (Bayer). 

800  Grammes  carbonate  of  potash. 

B. 

15  Grammes  liydroquinone. 

100  c.c.  Methylated  spirit. 

10  Grammes  Edinol-Bayer. 

100  c.c.  Water. 

Dissolve  the  edinol  in  water  and  add  it  to  the  hydro- 
quinone  dissolved  in  spirit. 

C. 

100  Grammes  potassium  bromate. 

200  c.c.  Water. 

For  use  take  100  c.c.  of  A,  10  c.c.  of  B,  10  c.c.  of  C,  and 
1^  litres  of  water. 

With  regard  to  the  economy  effected  by  the  use  of  this 
developer,  Messrs.  Meisenbach  state  that  for  an  average 
day’s  work  per  man  of  20  negatives  18  x  24  c.,  three  litres 
of  liydroquinone  developer  were  used,  whereas  one  and  one- 
lialf  litres  of  this  new  developer  are  found  sufficient.  The 
relative  cost  per  litre  of  the  solution  is  also  in  favour  of  the 
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new  developer,  being  less  than  half.  The  stock  solutions 
keep  well  in  corked  bottles,  and  the  diluted  developer, 
thanks  to  the  acetone  sulphite,  does  not  discolour,  and 
may  be  used  until  exhausted  without  risk  of  fog. 

*  *  * 

Architects’  “  Le  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie  ” 
Rights.  draws  attention  to  a  paragraph  in  the 

“  Gaulois,”  from  which  it  appears  that  Parisian  architects 
are  about  to  agitate  for  a  law  of  copyright  in  buildings. 
The  Central  Society  of  French  Architects  have  passed  the 
following  resolutions:  — 

(1)  An  architect  shall  have  the  right  to  forbid  the 
publication  of  photographs  of  any  public  or  private  build¬ 
ing  of  which  he  is  the  author. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  the  publication  and  sale  of  such  photo¬ 
graphs,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  claim  author’s  fees. 

(3)  His  name,  as  artist,  shall  be  printed  on  each  copy. 

Monsieur  Leon  Vidal  very  properly  remarks  that  in  the 

event  of  legislation  the  rights  in  question  should  be  strictly 
defined.  If  the  building  belongs  to  the  State,  a.  munici¬ 
pality,  or  other  public  body,  the  architect  has  received 
public  money  in  payment  and,  like  the  painter  or  any  other 
artist,  in  selling  his  work  he  parts  with  his  interest  in  it 
to  the  purchaser.  The  building  becomes  public  property 
and  the  public  should  have  full  enjoyment  of  it.  With 
regard  to  private  buildings  perhaps  more  might  be  said  for 
the  architect,  but  this  is  extremely  doubtful.  If  any  right 
be  conferred,  it  should  be  upon  the  owner,  who  has  paid 
the  architect  for  his  skill.  Other  considerations  must  also 
be  taken  into  account.  Is  not  architecture  much  more  of 
a  borrowed  art  than  any  other  with  regard  to  the  concep 
tions  it  embodies?  Many  of  our  buildings  are  mere  copies, 
more  or  less  faithful,  of  others.  The  claim  savours  very 
much  of  that  policy  of  grab  which  prompts  those  who  are 
now  trying  to  get  the  law  of  copyright  altered  in  this 
country  to  the  detriment  of  photographers. 

*  *  * 

Heated  Air  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  blurring  of 
Currents.  the  landscape  caused  by  heated  air  rising 

from  the  ground  on  a  baking  summer’s  day,  the  effect  being 
most  noticeable  when  the  observer  is  lying  prone  on  the 
beach  or  on  the  grass.  The  quivering  of  the  air  causes  the 
same  kind  of  distortion  which  is  brought  about  by  a 
chimney  or  any  other  outlet  of  heat,  but  it  does  not  trouble 
the  photographer  unless  he  elects  to  employ  a  very  short 
tripod  for  his  camera,  for  the  effect  is  only  noticeable  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is,  of  course,  different  on 
the  sands  of  the  desert,  where  the  heat  is  so  much  greater 
that  it  often  gives  rise  to  the  optical  illusion  known  as  the 
mirage.  But  if  heated  air  currents  do  not  bother  the 
photographer,  they  often  prove  a  hindrance  to  astrono¬ 
mical  research,  especially  in  these  days  of  long  telescope 
tubes,  where  the  confined  air  is  liable  to  seriously  affect  the 
definition  of  the  instrument.  Hitherto  the  astronomer  has 
done  his  best  to  banish  all  disturbing  influences  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  telescope,  so  that  the  contained  air  in 
its  tube  shall  be  kept  perfectly  still,  but  recently  Professor 
Langley  has  been  making  some  experiments  with  the  big 
reflecting  telescope  of  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Ob¬ 
servatory  which  seem  to  show  that  there  is  a  better  way. 
Instead  of  abolishing  air  currents,  he  encourages  them. 
He  not  only  draws  a  strong  current  of  air  through  the 
inner  tube,  but  introduces  cross  currents  from  various 
apertures  throughout  its  length,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear,  the  performance  of  the  telescope  is  much  improved 
by  the  daring  innovation.  Taking  artificial  double  stars 
as  objects  to  be  photographed,  he  found  that  those  which 
were  blurred  so  long  as  the  old  conditions  were  observed 


became  sharply  separated  when  the  air  was  admitted  to  l 
tube.  In  like  manner  images  of  the  sun  no  longer  oxliiLi i 
that  “boiling”  of  the  limb  which  is  too  familiar  [ 
observers.  In  a  word,  the  performance  of  the  insnuml 
showed  an  all-round  improvement. 

*  *  * 

Patented  The  number  of  patents  in  connec 

Photography,  with  photography  that  are  b 
for  weekly  seems  to  be  greatly  on  the  increase.  During  L 
period  between  January  1st  and  February  28th  the  applf 
tions  were  but  one  short  of  seventy.  In  the  six  daws  Ma  i 
2nd  to  7th  no  less  than  ten  patents  relating  to  photograb 
were  applied  for,  and  it  is  noteworthy  just  at  the  preqt 
time  that  no  less  than  four  of  them  were  in  conneci  i 
with  roll  films  and  roll  holders.  We  allude  to  this  fac h 
an  illustration  of  the  interest  that  is  now  being  taker! 
rollable  film  photography.  The  number  of  manufactifc 
of  roll  films  are  on  the  increase,  and  fresh  makes  of  1 
film  cameras  are  continually  being  put  upon  the  markq- 
each  claiming  to  be  better  than  what  has  gone  before,  t 
is  curious  to  note  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  ph  i- 
graphic  patents  that  in  the  early  days  when  really  g  t 
improvements  were  being  made,  as  will  be  seen  by  referee 
to  the  early  volumes  of  the  Journal,  but  few  patents  v[e 
taken  out  as  compared  with  what  are  now  applied  for  on 
trivial  improvements,  if  improvements  they  are 
example,  during  the  four  years  ending  December  1853,  d 
this  period  included  the  invention  of  the  collodion  prots, 
only  fourteen  photographic  patents  were  applied  for,  it 
four  more  now  applied  for  in  a  single  week.  It  majie 
mentioned  that  the  collodion  process,  valuable  as  it  k 
and  is,  did  not  form  the  subject  of  a  patent.  It  was  fr  y 
given  to  the  public  by  its  inventor,  the  late  F.  Scott- Arc V. 
The  gelatine  process  also  was  not  patented,  valuable  it 
is  ;  it  was  given  to  the  public.  At  the  present  time  it  w  d 
appear  that  every  little  improvement — we  might  almost  y 
alteration — that  is  made,  either  in  material  or  appar;  s, 
at  once  forms  the  subject  of  a  patent.  It  would  almost :  u 
that  “  inventors  ”  of  the  present  day  give  greater  const  i- 
tion  to  £  s.  d.  than  did  those  of  the  past.  It  would  alto 
interesting  to  learn  the  proportion  of  modern  patents  it 
have  brought  any  great  remuneration  to  those  who  ’e 
taken  them  out.  • 


ON  THE  VIRTUES  OF  SHELLAC. 

Some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  wet  collodion  v 
the  heyday  of  its  prosperity  and  gelatino-bromide  ] 
were  in  the  womb  of  the  future,  few  photographers 
knew  their  business  properly  were  without  a  coi 
supply  of  shellac.  At  the  present  time  in  how  many 
rooms  does  it  find  a  resting  place?  Yet  it  may  be  saic 
now  to  be  invaluable.  Of  course,  there  are  still  wet  ate 
workers,  though  few  and  far  between,  whether  the  Mi- 
tions  of  the  past  remain  in  their  hands  it  is  difficult  tc by. 
To  bring  our  remarks  to  a  practical  issue,  we  may  poiiM 
that  the  two  uses  of  this  invaluable  resin  were,  first,  rfhe 
main  ingredient  in  negative  varnish,  and,  when  blea  ed, 
in  varnish  for  positives  also;  and,  second,  as  the  br  °j| 
a  varnish  for  keeping  dark  slides  in  order.  Wet  late 
workers  know  that  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  thf,roj 
cess  is  the  liability  to  “  oyster-shell  ”  markings,  and  the:  are  j 
very  largely  attributable  to  external  organic  impn-ieS 
being  drawn  up  by  the  surface  tension  of  the  adl enl 
liquid,  that  is  to  say,  the  surplus  silver  solution,  and  Pi 
ing  an  excessive  abnormal  deposit  of  metallic  silver.  |L 
main  source  of  this  organic  matter  was  the  dark  slide  ,e  ■ 
The  constant  action  of  concentrated  nitrate  of  silver pu 
ticn,  the  drainings  of  the  plate  while  in  the  slide,  c|=e 
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woodwork  to  decay,  and,  apart  from  the  “  perishing  ”  oi 
lides,  furnished  a  constant  supply  of  noxious  products 
liable  to  produce  “  oyster  shells.”  The  careful  worker 
ded  against  this  'by  frequent  applications  to  the  inner 
of  the  slide,  and  especially  the  well,  or  portion  to- 
s  which  the  drainings  gravitated,  of  a  strong  solution 
ellac,  repeated  periodically,  so  as  to  keep  every  part 
ight  as  glass.  This  varnishing  is  naturally  quite  un- 
isary,  at  least  for  this  purpose,  in  dry-plate  slides. 
3ven  slides  for  dry-plates  are  apt  to  oecome  worn  by 
onstant  friction  of  the  corners  of  the  plate,  and  to  be- 
so  soft  in  places  as  to  become  a  prolific  source  of  dust 
its  attendant  spots.  Here  a  coating  of  strong  shellac 
sh  may  easily  be  applied,  and  with  advantage  to  the 
anency  of  the  slide  and  the  cleanness  of  the  negatives, 
hat,  however,  is  the  least  frequent  instance  of  the 
i  of  shellac.  A  far  more  important  use  is  for  the  repair 
rtain  kinds  of  the  various  dishes  in  which  solutions 
:ept,  or  developing  and  other  operations  carried  on. 
tnmon  dish  of  that  sort  in  use  in  many  studios  where 
nenised  paper  printing  is  still  carried  on  is  one  made 
plate-glass  bottoms  let  into  wooden  sides,  which  are 
covered  with  strips  of  glass  cemented  on,  the  whole 
ally  forming  a  glass  dish.  After  some  considerable 
hese  are  frequently  found  to  leak,  and  are  then  laid 
le  shelf  and  a  substitute  is  employed.  Here  the  vir- 
of  the  lac  varnish  are  seen.  One  or  two  coatings  along 
dges  of  all  the  glass  junctions  (when  the  dish  is  clean 
Iry)  will  restore  the  dish  to  its  pristine  efficacy,  and  if 
woodwork  generally  be  treated  the  same  way  the  dish 
nes  in  use  actually  better  than  new. 
isn  dishes  of  larger  size  than  12  x  10  are  required  papier 
e  or  glass-bottomed  wood  dishes  are  frequently  made 
f.  How  many  of  such  dishes  are  there  not  to  be  found 
e  present  time  put  aside  for  repair,  which  never  comes 
)r  as  quite  beyond  use  through  their  leaking.  Here 
more  our  lac  varnish  will  put  things  right.  Where 
surface  is  worn  away  through  constant  use,  and  the 
r  structure  laid  bare  to  absorb  any  chemical  placed  in 
ish,  the  latter  should  first  be  filled  with  water  to  dis- 
any  contained  chemical,  and  after  well  rinsing  with 
■  put  aside  in' the  warmest  place  possible  till  perfectly 
Two  successive  coatings  of  the  varnish  may  then  be 
,  and  the  dish  will  be  as  good  in  use  as  ever  it  was. 
same  treatment  should  be  meted  out  to  the  under  part, 
he  sides — in  and  out — when  necessary.  Should  any 
l  holes  have  been  worn  through,  they  should  first  be 
1  in  with  a  paste  of  fine  sawdust  and  glue,  and  then 
uglily  dried  before  varnishing.  Where  it  is  desired 
The  original  black  appearance  should  be  preserved 
: stored  the  blackened  lac  varnish  is  the  best  to  use, 

-  by  adding  a  finely  ground  black  pigment  to  the 

-  the  actual  formula  for  which  is  given  below. 

-  re  are  few  cameras  in  regular  and  frequent  use  which 
1  not  be  the  better  for  reblacking.  Nothing  could  be 
t  for  this  purpose  than  lac  varnish  thinned  down  and 
Q'  of  fine  lamp-black,  or  ivory-black,  added;  this  must 
socially  finely  ground,  or  it  will  dry  coarse  and  gritty. 
3  se  of  a  black  varnish  with  shellac  base  has  been 
jT  abandoned  by  camera  makers,  much  to  the  disad- 
t;e  of  the  work,  for  very  much  of  the  black  varnish 
r  sed  has  the  fatal  quality  of  giving  off  emanations 
t  ause  foggy  plates  if  they  are  left  lor  any  length  of 
e  a  the  dark  slides.  Lac  varnish  is  not  liable  to  this 
f  Slides  and  cameras  coated  with  it  may  be  put  into 
£  once  without  fear  of  fog  being  produced. 

fi  same  lac  varnish  when  become  thick  through  eva- 
a,n  forms  a  splendid  liquid  glue  of  especial  value  for 
5f1  liable  to  be  exposed  to  damp  or  actual  moisture, 
t  ill  not  “  give,”  as  cements  of  glue  or  gelatine  are  apt 


to  do  unless  treated  with  formaline  (a  mode  of  treatment 
not  as  well  known  or  practised  as  might  be). 

We  have  named  but  a  few  of  the  hundred  and  one  uses 
to  which  a  solution  of  lac  may  be  applied ;  the  rest  will 
suggest  themselves.  It  is  possible  that  one  cause  of  the 
infrequent  use  of  lac  varnish  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  and 
many  others,  is  the  fact  that  the  brush  used  for  laying  it  on 
with  so-quickly  becomes  dry  and  useless,  and,  hence,  has  to 
be  renewed  each  time  any  varnishing  is  to  be  done.  This 
is  a  perfectly  valid  objection,  but  it  can  be  quite  obviated 
by  a  very  simple  expedient.  If  the  brush  after  using  be 
rinsed  out  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  spirit,  to  which 
has  been  added  about  10  per  cent,  of  strong  ammonia  solu¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  found  that  it  can  then  be  washed  out  under 
the  water-tap  without  clotting  or  precipitation,  the  brush 
when  dry  being  like  a  new  one.  So  easily  is  this  washing  done, 
that  a  costly  sable  brush  might  be  employed  for  the  varnish¬ 
ing,  washed  out  in  this  manner,  and  be  as  new  the  next  day. 

We  have  named  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  uses  to  which 
shellac  and  its  varnish  may  be  put,  and  there  remains  for 
us  only  to  give  the  formula  for  making  the  varnish.  The 
old  makers  used  to  recommend  wood  naphtha  as  the  sol¬ 
vent,  we  do  not  know  why,  and  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  was  merely  a  survival  of  the  time  when  methylated  spirit 
had  not  been  introduced,  and  it  was  a  question  between 
using  pure  alcohol  at  about  £1  a  gallon  or  wood  spirit  at  a 
few  shillings.  The  formula  stands  thus  :  — For  every  ounce 
of  shellac  use  one  and  three-quarter  ounces  of  methylated 
spirit.  The  ingredients  are  best  put  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  so  that  they  can  be  stirred  with  a  rod — a  piece  of 
wood  is  always  obtainable  and  answers  as  well  as  anything. 
If  the  mixture  be  well  stirred  the  shellac  will  be  entirely 
dissolved  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  conclusion,  we  recom¬ 
mend  all  our  readers  to  keep  by  them  a  bottle  of  this  lac 
varnish  (which  is  about  the  consistency  of  cream),  and  they 
will  soon  find  a  hundred  uses  for  it. 


NOTES  ON  INCOME  TAX. 

By  An  Accountant. 

I. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  hardly  a  more  unpopular  subject 
than  that  of  income  tax,  and  if  one  ever  has  the  misfortune  to 
bring  it  up  in  the  course  of  a  conversation,  it  is  pretty  safe  to 
predict  that  some  hot  words  will  be  heard  before  the  topic  is 
changed. 

The  current  very  high  rate  of  the  tax  is  a  matter  which  is 
keenly  felt  by  many  whose  incomes  at  the  best  are  not  over- 
great,  and  no  doubt  there  are  many  photographers  who  regard 
it  as  a  special  object  of  hatred.  However  this  may  be,  returns 
Lave  to  be  made  out  every  year,  and  as  the  time  is  just  at 
hand  for  this  delightful  task  to  be  performed,  it  is  hoped  that 
these  notes  may  net  be  without  interest  to  some  of  our  readers. 
Tiie  Journal  circulates  so  largely  among  the  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  of  this  country  that  the  inclusion  of  such  a  subject 
in  the  contents  of  this  paper  does  not  need  any  apology  on  our 
part.  This  tax  was  first  imposed  in  its  present  form  in  1842, 
but  has  subsequently  been  amended  by  various  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  Act  relating  to  income 
tax  is  generally  entitled,  “  An  Act  for  granting  to  His  Majestiy 
Duties  on  Profits  arising  from  Property,  Professions,  Trades, 
and  Offices.”  For  the  purposes  of  assessment  it  has  been  found 
convenient  to  apportion  the  sources  of  profits  and  to  collect  them 
separately.  These  assessments  are  therefore  divided  up  into 
“  schedules,”  called  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  respectively. 

Schedule  A  relates  to  property,  and  is  the  familiar  landlord’s 
tax  ;  schedule  B  relates  to  the  profits  of  husbandry  ;  schedule  C 
refers  to  incomes  from  Government  or  Colonial  dividends,  etc.  ; 
this  tax  is  deducted  from  the  dividend  before  payment,  and  the 
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net  money  only  handed  over.  Schedule  D,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  important,  and  to  which  our  remarks  will  chiefly  apply, 
relates  to  profits  from  professions  and  trades  ;  also  interest  on 
money  and  other  annual  profits  and  gains  not  charged  under 
any  other  schedule  ;  finally,  schedule  E  refers  to  persons  who 
enjoy  a  fixed  income  derived  from  holding  office  under  the  State, 
public  corporations,  etc.  Under  all  these  schedules  the  rate 
of  tax  is  the  current  income  tax.  We  have  frequently  remarked 
that  in  many  cases  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  seems  to 
exist  with  regard  to  the  persons  by  whom  the  declarant  can 
claim  to  be  assessed.  These  important  gentlemen  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  termed  District  and  Special  Commissioners. 
We  have  besides  the  Surveyors,  who  are  revenue  officers  with 
fixed  salaries ;  their  duties  are  numerous,  they  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  district  commissioners,  compare  the  returns  of 
the  tax-papers  with  the  estimates  of  the  assessor,  and  ascertain 
their  correctness  by  reference  to  the  valuation  for  the  poor  rate 
and  other  information  they  may  obtain.  All  requests  of  persons 
to  be  assessed  under  schedule  D  pass  through  their  hands,  and 
in  ordinary  cases  of  assessment  under  that  schedule,  when  the 
clerk  to  the  commissioners  has  completed  the  certificates  of 
assessment,  they  are  examined  by  them  with  the  returns  before 
they  are  submitted  to  the  additional  commissioners  for  con¬ 
sideration.  But  to  revert  to  the  Commissioners  themselves,  the 
District  Commissioners  are  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  district, 
and  certain  other  gentlemen  of  good  position,  whose  impartiality 
and  integrity  are  beyond  donbt ;  the  Special  Commissioners  are 
professional  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  travel  on  circuit.  Tax¬ 
payers  may  choose  to  be  assessed  by  the  District  Commissioners 
in  the  ordinary  course,  or  under  a  number  or  letter,  provided 
such  intention  be  signified  in  the  declaration  of  income,  and 
be  addressed  to  the  “  Clerk  of  the  Commissioners”  ; 
or  by  the  Special  Commissioners.  Here  again  the  intention 
must  be  similarly  expressed,  but  the  declaration  should  be 
addressed  to  the  “Surveyor  of  Taxes,”  and  endorsed  “For 
Special  Assessment.”  It  is  important  to  remember  that  when 
an  exemption  is  claimed  the  tax-payer  cannot  appeal  to  the 
Special  Commissioners.  As  regards  the  year  of  charge,  this 
runs  from  April  5th  to  the  next  April  5th,  which  it  includes  ; 
the  accounts  should  therefore  be  made  up  to  these  dates,  unless 
the  accounts  are  in  the  habit  of  being  made  up  to  a  different 
date,  then  to  such  date  in  such  year  ending  such  5th  of  April. 
Appeals  usually  take  place  about  the  month  of  October,  but 
the  date  fixed  for  notice  of  appeal  is  usually  stated  on  the  assess¬ 
ment  note.  The  appeal  must  be  made  out  in  the  proper  form 
and  bo  lodged  in  time. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  point  at  which  our  account  is  to  be 
prepared  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  point  out  that  incomes  under 
£160  are  totally  exempt  from  the  tax,  while  those  over  £160  and 
under  £400  are  allowed  an  abatement  of  £160  ;  those  over  £400, 
but  not  exceeding  £500,  abate  £150  ;  those  over  £500,  but  not 
exceeding  £600,  abate  £120  ;  and,  lastly,  those  over  £600,  but 
not  exceeding  £700,  abate  £70.  Other  exemptions  and  allow¬ 
ances  will  be  treated  later  on.  As  these  notes  are  penned  for 
the  use  of  photographers,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to 
schedule  D,  and  the  remarks  that  follow  will  apply  to  that 
schedule,  unless  otherwise  specially  stated.  The  form  for  the 
return  of  income  is  issued  by  the  assessors  about  May  or  June, 
and  plenty  of  time  is  given  to  fill  in  the  particulars.  Space 
is  provided  for  claiming  total  exemption  or  the  statutory  abate¬ 
ments,  and  for  other  allowances.  Again,  if  there  are  partners 
in  the  business,  and  they  desire  to  bo  separately  assessed,  in 
order  to  claim  separate  abatements,  they  can  do  so  if  they  state 
their  desire  in  the  space  provided.  As  has  been  previously 
pointed  out,  the  mode  under  which  the  assessment  is  to  be  made 
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must  also  bo  stated,  if  the  ordinary  way  that  is  per  the  T/i 
Commissioners — is  not  agreeable. 

The  .return  must  show  the  total  income  and  the  express  I 
“total  income”  means  “  total  income  from  every  source."  Til 
if  dividends  have  been  received  during  the  year,  even  thoii, 
the  tax  has  been  deducted  from  them  before  payment  is  receivl 
they  must  be  included  in  the  return,  only  care  should  be  ta  L 
to  state  “tax  deducted”  opposite  items  the  tax  on  which  L 
been  already  paid.  The  omission  to  include  these  items  is L 
doubt  made  under  the  error  that  they  wiil  be  subject  to  taxi; 
again,  but  this  is  not  so  ;  it  should  be  remembered  that  . 
officials  cannot  sanction  the  exemptions  or  abatements  drman  i 
unless  the  full  total  amount  of  income  is  shown.  Here  l p 
that  the  omission  to  make  a  return  of  income  to  the  Income  < 
Commissioners  as  required  by  them  is  punishable  by  a  pen,  ,• 
of  £20  and  treble  duty;  while,  if  anyone  untruly  declares  s 
income  or  fraudulently -conceals  any  part  of  it,  the  penalty  r 
so  doing  is  £20  and  treble  the  duty  chai’geable.  It  is,  of  cou  , 
only  necessary  to  make  a  return  under  schedule  D  of  those  ]  . 
tions  of  income  which  are  chargeable  under  some  other  schedj, 
when  a  claim  for  abatement  or  exemption  is  to  be  establisl  , 
The  return  should  be  made  from  the  place  of  business  or  fli 
where  the  profession  is  carried  on,  on  an  average  of  the  tip 
years  preceding,  ending  as  before  stated.  Il  the  business  Is 
commenced  within  the  three  years,  then  on  a  proportioip 
average;  or  if  commenced  within  the  year  of  assessment,  |e 
profits  must  then  be  estimated,  and  the  grounds  of  such  estirle 
stat6d  to  the  Commissioners.  Before  actually  passing  to  |e 
consideration  of  special  items  in  the  account  submitted  toje 
authorities,  we  would  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  rears 
to  an  important  concession  granted  by  the  Finance  Act  of  '7 
— this  deals  with  the  case  of  where  the  joint  income  of  the  e 
and  husband  does  not  exceed  £500.  By  Section  5  (1)  “  W  e 
the  total  income  of  a  husband  and  wife  charged  to  income  (, 
by  way  either  of  assessment  or  deduction,  does  not  exceed  ft), 
and  upon  a  claim  for  exemption,  relief,  or  abatement,  unde  ie 
Acts  relating  to  income  tax,  the  Commissioners  for  general  r- 
poses  of  these  Acts  are  satisfied  that  such  total  income  incl  s 
profits  of  the  wife  from  any  business  carried  on,  or  exercise  y 
means  of  her  own  personal  labour,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  HI 
income  or  any  part  thereof  arises  or  accrues  from  profits  a 
business  carried  on  or  exercised  by  means  of  the  husband’s  n 
personal  labour,  and  unconnected  with  the  business  of  the  j:e, 
they  shall  deal  with  such  claims  as  if  it  were  a  claim  in  r  ret 
of  the  said  profits  of  the  wife,  and  a  separate  claim  on  tb  n't 
of  the  husband  in  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  total  income,  bu  ey 
shall  deal  with  any  income  of  the  husband  arising  or  ac<  ng 
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from  the  business  of  his  wife  or  from  any  source  connected 
with,  as  if  it  were  part  of  the  income  of  the  wife.”  In  a 
against  assessment  it  is  very  advisable  for  the  appellant  i 
all  the  information  in  his  power,  as  if  the  Surveyors  are  pr 
treated  they  will  be  found  considerate  and  fair,  but  if 
suspicions  are  once  aroused,  they  are  sure  to  give  troul 
the  future.  In  order  to  ascertain  exactly  what  amount  of 
or  loss  has  been  made,  the  photographer  should  prepare  a 
and  loss  account  in  the  usual  way.  If  this  is  done  every 
it  will  be  unnecessary  in  the  summary  to  give  the  details 
two  preceding  years,  as  the  authorities  in  case  of  disput 
probably  have  the  figures  themselves  ;  it  is,  however,  ad\ 
for  the  trader  to  himself  keep  a  copy  of  the  accounts  from 
he  makes  his  return,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
should  be  written  up  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose ;  it  i 
always  handy  for  reference  when  required.  The  accouni  >'ill 
of  course,  show  the  stock  at  the  commencement  and  at  th 
which  must  not  be  estimated,  but  definite  amounts.  C 
debit  side  we  should  expect  to  find  inter  alia  the  following 
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-Purchases  less  returns. 

-Discounts  on  sales. 

-Salaries  and  commissions  (agents’). 

-Carriage  and  incidental  expenses. 

-Rent. 

-Rates,  gas  and  water,  and  fire  insurance. 

-Life  insurance. 

-Banker’s  commission. 

—Interest  on  loans. 

—Repairs  of  utensils. 

-Repairs  to  premises. 

—Bad  debts. 

-Wear  and  tear  of  machinery. 

-Depreciation  of  lease. 

-Depreciation  of  a  patent,  buildings,  or  office  furniture. 
—Income  tax  paid. 

-Interest  on  capital. 

—Interest  on  partners’  salaries. 

— Annuities  and  donations. 

—Partners’  drawings. 

—Partners’  salaries. 

—Capital  withdrawn. 

—Interest  on  mortgage. 


i  cannot  do  better  than  consider  these  items  separately, 
ably  an  accountant  finds  more  confusion  existing  in  the 
of  the  person  responsible  for  drawing  up  the  account  for 
le  tax  purposes,  as  to  what  is  and  wliat  is  not  allowed  to  be 
red,  than  he  does  in  any  other  matter  of  a  similar  character, 
rave  therefore  purposely  included  a  number  of  possible 
sea  of  expenditure  which  perhaps  only  rarely  occur  in  a 
)grapher’s  accounts,  but  should  they  have  to.be  included, 
will  then  be  known  how  to  be  dealt  with.  Of  course,  it  is 
ice  understood  that  all  these  sources  of  expenditure  decrease 
profits  of  the  business,  and  therefore  reduce  the  sum  on 
h.  the  income  tax  is  to  be  paid.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
ppellant  trying  his  best  to  be  allowed  to  include  all  he  can 
s  debit  side,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  income  tax 
irities  jealously  preserving  their  rights  from  being  taken 
them.  Let  us  consider  the  list  we  have  just  given  in 

.  -Purchases,  less  returns.  This  calls  for  little,  if  any,  com- 
i  The  purchases  must  not  be  merely  estimated,  but  must 
■p  real  amount,  as  got  from  the  invoice  book  and  the  day 
3  The  returns  will,  of  course,  be  ascertained  from  the 
i  is  book,  and  the  amount  will  be  deducted  from  the  pur- 
1 5  and  the  net  figure  extended. 


I  Discounts  on  sales.  This  item  speaks  for  itself,  and  is 
o  ;d  to  be  charged. 

5.  Salaries.  No  sum  must  appear  under  this  heading  on  ac- 
r  of  any  remuneration  made  to  a  principal  for  performing 
3  juties  of  manager,  traveller,  or  any  other  officer.  Such 
Q  should  appear  under  the  heading  given  lower  down  in  the 
t,  ro.  20,  partners’  drawings,  No.  21,  partners’  salaries.  The 
ms  of  the  printers,  operator,  retouchers,  clerks,  etc.,  are, 
c<rse,  allowed  to  be  charged  against  the  gross  profit. 

■  Carriage  and  incidental  expenses.  These  charges  are 
y  flowed  if  they  are  incurred  in  connection  with  the  busi- 
s:ind  no  charges  of  a  private  nature  unconnected  with  the 
:>bss  should  be  included. 

’■-Rent.  The  premises  occupied  will  be  found  to  have  a 
’Uolaced  on  them  by  the  surveyors.  If  the  rent  paid  differs 
>mhis  assessment  figure  under  schedule  A  you  are  allowed 
’d  unate  out  of  your  profit  and  loss  account  altogether  the 
d  iu  paid,  and  to  charge  instead  the  assessment  figure  under 
ie(  le  A.  For  example,  you  pay  £50  a  year  for  rent,  but  your 


assessment  under  schedule  A  is  £60.  You  will  therefore  charge 
the  £60  against  your  profit,  instead  of  the  £50  ;  it  is  important 
to  remember  this.  If  the  business  premises  belong  to  the  trader,, 
the  amount  of  the  property  tax  assessment  must  be  inserted. 
Frequently  photographers  will  occupy  part  of  the  premises  for 
the  purposes  of  a  dwelling-house  ;  then  a  sum  not  exceeding: 
two-thirds  of  the  rent  or  the  net  annual  value  of  the  same  should 
be  entered  to  the  debit  of  the  profit  and  loss  account,  according' 
to  the  value  used  for  trade  purposes.  If  the  business  premises- 
are  the  property  of  the  photographer,  but  he  has  to  pay  a  ground, 
rent  on  them,  this  cannot  be  charged  in  the  accounts,  as  the 
assessment  is  already  included  under  schedule  A.  However, 
the  current  rate  of  income  tax  can  be  deducted  from  the  sum 
paid  to  the  ground  landlord  in  respect  of  ground  rent.  So,  too,, 
and  for  a  similar  reason,  if  there  be  a  mortgage  on  the  property,. 
the  interest  thereon  cannot  be  included  in  the  accounts,  for  it 
has  been  taken  into  consideration  in  arriving  at  the  net  annual 
value  of  the  property.  The  current  rate  of  income  tax  can. 
though,  be  taken  from  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  interest  when 
this  is  paid. 

6.  — Rates,  gas  and  water,  and  fire  insurance.  Here  note  that 
no  sum  paid  in  respect  of  income  tax  on  the  annual  value  of 
trade  premises  under  schedule  A,  or  trade  profits  under  schedule 
D,  should  be  included  in  this  item. 

7.  — Life  insurance.  This  is  a  very  important  charge,  and: 
there  are  interesting  concessions  in  connection  therewith. 
Claims  for  repayment  of  tax  on  insurance  premiums  require  a 
statement  of  income  and  the  particulars  of  the  premiums  paid 
annually.  Premiums  paid  on  the  life  of  one’s  wife  may  also  be- 
claimed  on.  The  claim  must  be  sent  to  Somerset  House,  with 
the  insurance  receipts  for  which  repayment  is  asked,  attached. 
Claims  for  three  years  can,  if  necessary,  be  made  on  one  form 
and,  of  course,  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  a  deferred 
annuity  is  allowed  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  life  assur¬ 
ance.  Accident  policies,  pure  and  simple,  are  not  subject  to- 
repayment  of  tax  on  premiums  paid,  unless  the  policy  covers 
death  by  accident.  Claims  on  these  policies  (life  and  accident 
including  death)  must  be  restricted  to  one-sixth  of  the  total  in¬ 
come.  Thus  if  a  person  receive  £600  per  annum  from  all 
sources,  he  may  claim  to  the  extent  of  £100  annual  premiums. 
The  special  form  prescribed  is  No.  39,  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  it  is  a  claim  made  for  an  allowance,  and  not  a  charge 
against  the  profits. 

8.  — Banker’s  commission.  This  is  a  charge  against  the  profit 
which  is  sanctioned  by  the  income  tax  authorities,  though  in¬ 
terest  on  loans  and  mortgages  in  existence  for  one  year  or  more 
are  not  allowed.  The  bank  interest  is  calculated  according  to 
the  period  of  the  overdraft,  and  is  paid  without  deducting  the 
tax. 

9.  — Interest  on  loans.  This  is  not  allowed  to  be  charged 
against  the  profits  of  the  business,  as  on  the  payment  of  the 
interest  the  tax  is  deducted.  If,  however,  the  loan  is  for  less 
than  one  year  the  tax  would  not  be  deducted,  when  the  interest 
would  be  allowed  to  be  debited. 


At  the  Rontgen  Society’s  ordinary  general  meeting  on  Thursday, 
April  2nd,  1903,  at  20,  Hanover  Square,  a  paper  on  “  Some  Effects 
produced  by  Radiations  ”  will  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gardiner. 

Messes.  W.  Watson  and  Sons,  of  313,  High  Holborn,  inform  us 
that  in  consequence  of  alterations  to  their  premises,  which  have  been 
found  necessary  to  cope  with  their  increased  business,  they  are  offer¬ 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  photographic  apparatus  for  sale  at  special 
reductions.  We  perceive  by  the  list  sent  us  that  an  excellent  variety 
of  hand  and  stand  cameras,  lenses,  and  miscellaneous  apparatus  is  for 
disposal. 
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THE  CAPACITIES  OF  MODERN  ORGANIC  DEVELOPERS. 
The  race  between  the  various  organic  developers  at  present  on 
the  market  has  occupied  photographic  circles  considerably  of 
late.  Every  new  developer  which  appears  claims  to  be  the  best, 
and  finds  worshippers  who  confirm  this.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  necessary  to  calmly  sift  these  various  claims  in 
order  to  find  their  level.  Taking  this  as  a  basis,  I  have  examined 
the  most  important  developers  carefully,  giving  them  an  im¬ 
partial  and  practical  trial.  The  conclusion  come  to  was  that 
.with  every  one  of  them  good  results  can  be  obtained,  so  that  it 
resolves  itself  finally  into  the  question — which  of  these  developers 
is  the  most  advantageous  to  use  ? 

Looking  at  photographic  work,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
those  developers  as  the  most  complete  which  will  reproduce  the 
exact  proportion  of  density  due  to  the  exposures  to  light.  Of 
course,  this  effect  and  application  of  the  developer  expects  a 
harmonious  negative  plate,  which  will  allow  the  exposures  to 
light  to  be  developed  in  the  manner  stated,  and  which  cannot  be 
said  of  all  plates.  Many  photographic  plates  on  the  market, 
especially  those  working  hard,  render  with  strong  exposures  to 
light  comparatively  dark,  and  weak  exposures  to  light  com¬ 
paratively  thin  negatives,  whereas  others  which  are  highly  sensi¬ 
tive  give  flat  negatives,  and  slow  ones  will  give  a  similar  effect 
even  with  great  exposures  to  light. 

I  took  for  my  experiments  a  photographic  plate  of  a  well- 
known  make,  of  medium  sensitiveness,  which  had  been  in  stock 
for  some  time.  This  plate  still  worked  really  a  little  harder 
than  was  necessary  when  exposed  in  the  camera,  but  it  was 
necessary  for  my  practical  purposes,  and  I  found  that  the  grada¬ 
tion  worked  sufficiently  harmoniously  to  enable  the  comparison 
of  the  various  developers.  All  the  comparative  experiments 
with  the  developers  I  worked  were  done  on  plates  of  one  emul¬ 
sion  ;  the  amount  of  light  used  in  all  cases  was  the  same,  viz., 
120  M.S.K.  Development  was  made  until  a  weak  precipitate 
was  formed,  which  was  the  sign  for  breaking  off,  otherwise  the 
delicate  tones  would  have  been  fogged. 

The  object  tested  was  a  scale  sensitometer  of  1-16  pelure  paper. 
The  composition  of  the  developers  was  taken  as  described  by  the 
individual  manufacturers,  who  are  therefore  responsible  for  the 
•correctness  of  the  formulpe.  In  cases  where  the  manufacturers’ 
instructions  varied,  the  medium  value,  or  the  instructions  for 
normal  exposure,  were  chosen,  as  the  quantity  of  light  of 
120  M.S.K.  was  found  to  be  a  normal  standard  in  previous  ex¬ 
periments.  To  each  developer  there  was  added  for  every  10  parts 
of  developer  1  drop  bromide  solution  (1  : 10),  then  the  ready 
developing  solutions  (which  only  require  dilution  with  water) 
were  used  :  — 

1.  Rodinal  diluted  with  water  in  the  proportion  1  :30 

2.  Edinol  ,,  „  ,,  1  ;  20 

3.  Pinakol  ,,  ,,  ,,  1  :  10 

The  composition  of  the  developers  was  as  follows: — 100  parts 
of  water  being  vised  :  — 


Sulphite  of 
Soda 

Developer 

Potash 

4.  Adurol 

11 

14 

6  parts 

5.  Amidol 

5 

1 

2 

.  . 

6.  Ortol 

10 

3 

4 

3  „ 

7.  Glycin 

5 

1 

5  ,, 

8.  Metol 

6 

3 

4 

6  ,,  plus  soda. 

fl.  Hydroquinone  5 

...  94  „ 

10.  Pyrocatechin  2 

1 

2 

...  10  „ 

The  temperature  of  the  whole  of  the  experiments  was  at  18  C. 
Observations  were  made — the  time  in  which  the  image  appeared, 
duration  of  development,  the  last  readable  figure  on  the  sensito¬ 


meter  image,  and  the  density  according  to  general  estimate—  U 
the  results  were  as  follows  :  — 


Image 

Duration  of 

Last 

Readable 

Appears  in 

Development 

Figure 

Results 

Rodinal 

25  secs.  3  mins. 

13 

Normal 

Edinol 

22 

3 

13 

Normal,  very  clear 

Pinakol 

15 

2 

13 

Normal 

Adurol 

20 

3 

13 

Strong 

Amidol 

13 

2 

13-14 

Rather  strong 

Ortol 

21 

2 

13 

Somewhat  less  stro 

Glycin 

37 

4 

13 

Very  strong,  very  .  ( 

Metol 

5 

1 

13 

Normal 

Hydroquinone 

80 

5 

13-14 

Strong 

Pyrocatechin 

165 

11 

13  14 

Very  strong,  very  ( 
with  cold  grada  ] 

It  will  generally  be  seen  from  this  that  only  those  deveh  rs 
gave  a  strong  density  (that  is,  vigorous  negatives)  which  reqi  d 
a  somewhat  long  time  for  development — that  those  where e- 
velopment  had  to  be  interrupted  after  two  minutes  gave  a  no  ,d 
and  not  quite  satisfactory  density;  but  this  is  of  course  te 
reasonable,  as  in  two  minutes  the  developer  could  not  get  ■  to 
to  the  bottom  of  the  emulsion,  so  that  the  bromide  of  Her 
affected  by  the  light  was  not  quite  reduced.  In  this  ca  it 
is  not  possible  to  render  the  values  of  the  light  in  their  pijer 
proportion  by  development,  because  the  proportion  from  ute 
to  black  in  nature  is  transformed  in  the  negative  from  gr  to 
black — that  is  to  say,  according  to  .the  negative,  a  more  oilss 
flat  image  is  obtained  with  depreciated  contrasts. 

The  most  rapid  developer  is  metol,  the  slowest  are  o- 
cateehin,  hydroquinone,  and  glycin.  Most  vigorous  negroes 
resulted  with  pyrocatechin,  glycin,  hydroquinone,  and  adj)l, 
the  clearest  witli  pyrocatechin,  edinol,  and  glycin. 

The  keeping  qualities  of  ready-made  solutions  are  good  tli 
rodinal,  but  first  class  with  adurol.  Ortol  and  amidol  also  ep 
very  well ;  edinol  and  pinakol  keep  less  well. 

If  a  developer  brings  out  the  light  values  offered  by  n  re 
(provided  a  harmonious  working  photographic  plate  is  us  a 
lantern  plate  according  to  this  negative  (with  the  same  exp>  e. 
the  same  plate,  and  the  same  development)  must  be  deve  ed 
in  the  same  time,  and  must  be  so  that  when  the  negat  is 
superposed  all  the  tones  will  disappear  in  the  dia-posit 
that  is,  a  good  clear  tone  will  be  seen  without  marking1  In 
order  to  compare  the  developers  above-mentioned  with  this  ct. 
the  following  experiment  was  made.  From  a  negative  ob  ied 
with  rodinal,  a  lantern  plate  was  made,  with  an  expos  of 
120  M.S.K.,  and  was  developed  for  three  minutes  with  ro  d; 
then  a  lantern  plate  of  the  edinol  negative  (under  the  sa  cir¬ 
cumstances)  was  made,  and  in  the  same  manner  of  all  t  ten 
negatives  positives  by  development  with  the  respective  dev  j>ers 
were  made.  These  dia-positives  showed  that  the  last  re.jible 
sensitometer  numbers  12-13  disappeared — that  is  to  say,  N'1 
not  be  read  any  more — so  that  in  most  cases  only  the  11 
be  read.  Only  with  ortol  and  glycin  was  it  possible  i  fh- 
tinguish  the  No.  12. 

As  far  as  the  character  _of  the  lantern  plates  was  cone 
those  with  rodinal,  edinol,  pinakol,  amidol,  and  metol  dev 
flat,  that  with  ortol  fairly  vigorous,  those  with  adurol  and  dro- 
quinone  vigorous,  those  with  glycin  and  pyrocatechin  very 
ous.  The  results  can  therefore  be  easily  seen.  If  the  m 
was  so  that  it.  did  not  render  the  light  values  of  nature  e 
viz.,  flat,  the  fault  in  the  dia-positives  was  of  course  corre 
ingly  larger  and  gave  a  comparatively  still  more  flat  re 

In  superposing  the  two  images  no  even  tones  could  ori  a^' 
and  the  negatives  preponderated — this  was  also  the  result]  ^ie 
experiment. 
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"lie  negatives  preponderated  with  rodinal,  edinol,  pinakol, 
;dol,  ortol,  and  metol.  All  these  developers  had  not,  in  the 
;ed  composition,  rendered  nature  correctly.  The  vigorous 
itives,  according  to  the  vigorous  negatives,  however,  corre- 
nded  with  the  requirements  by  giving  practically  clear  dark 
faces.  The  developers  giving  this  result  were  pyrocatechin, 
cin,  adurol,  and  hydroquinone.  It  could  be  said  that  an 
iosure  of  120  M.S.K.  F.  sensitometer  (which  always  has  a 
lowish  colour)  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  negatives  having 
rey  tone,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  compensation  from 
itive  to  negative  was  not  in  the  best  case  completely  satis¬ 
fy.  I  therefore  made,  by  means  of  the  adurol,  glycin,  and 
roquinone  dia-positives  still  copies  in  120  M.S.K.,  and  de- 
)ped  same  with  the  corresponding  developer.  These  dupli- 
;  negatives  showed,  when  compared  with  their  mother  posi- 
:s,  a  density  of  much  greater  evenness  of  tone — that  is,  corre- 
nding  disappearance  of  the  differences  in  light  and  markings, 
'rom  the  foregoing  experiments  it  will  be  seen  that  adurol 
Is  too  little  attention,  although  same  is  accorded  already  to 
un.  Adurol  has  the  excellent  properties  that :  — 

.  Its  ready  solution,  even  after  the  bottles  have  been  opened, 
ps  very  long  without  discolouring,  which  is  a  great  advantage 
c  other  developers  like  edinol,  pinakol,  and  pyrocatechin. 

.  That  out  of  the  four  developers  giving  good  density  it  works 
iparatively  the  quickest. 

.  That  the  negatives,  in  comparison  with  the  values  of  light, 
very  true,  and  thus  excels  all  rapid  developers.  As  against 
roquinone  it  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  very  little  in- 
■nced  by  temperature.  Those  who  care  for  comfort  use  the 
iy.  solution,  but  in  such  a  case  they  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
true  rendering  of  the  tqnes. 

'inally,  I  have  seen  from  the  foregoing  comparison  that  for 
st  of  the  developers,  and  in  spite  of  the  great  many  formulae, 
n  the  manufacturers  have  not  always  given  the  correct  in¬ 
actions  for  use,  and  I  do  not  say  that  with  all  the  said  de¬ 
fers  (when  same  have  been  properly  tested)  equally  good 
alts  might  not  be  obtained.  All  I  say  here  is  for  the  same 
ilsion  used  for  the  experiments,  and,  as  the  character  of  the 
ious  photographic  plates  is  such  a  different  one  than  that 
ch  I  have  tested,  other  developers  may  be  more  suitable  than 
se  which  have  given  such  good  results  in  our  experiments.  I 
Id  therefore  advise  the  photographic  plate  manufacturers 
they  would  follow  the  meth/ids  set  out  above)  to  find  out 
ch  developers  would  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
>s,  and  I  would  recommend  them  to  give  careful  instructions 
his  effect  in  their  printed  matter.  J.  Gaedicke. 


ie  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  held  on 
16th  inst. ,  was  of  great  interest  to  lantern  slide  makers.  Mr.  W. 
3,  in  the  course  of  a  practical  demonstration  on  the  subject,  gave 
b  useful  advice.  He  said  that  for  those  who  wished  for  success 
his  branch  of  photographic  work  there  was  no  royal  road.  The 
way  to  produce  good  results  was  to  pay  the  utmost  attention 
he  smallest  details,  and  persevere.  Most  workers  would  like  to 
r  perhaps  the  formula  of  the  developer  he  was  about  to  use  in 
loping  a  plate  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  members,  who  had 
tried  their  hands  up  to  the  present.  Well,  as  it  was  no  longer 
ished,  he  would  hand  it  round  for  inspection.  It  was  made  up 
iree  solutions.  No.  1:  Hydroquinone,  160  grains;  bromide  of 
ssium,  30  grains;  sodium  sulphite,  2  ounces.  No.  2:  soda 
ate,  100  grains;  water  20  ounces.  No.  3  :  Bromide  of  ammonium, 

^  grains ;  carbonate  of  ammonia,  110  grains ;  water,  5  ounces.  For 
f  No.  1,  4  drams;  No.  2,  4  drams;  No.  3,  3  minims;  water,  14 
1  s.  This  would  be  found  to  work  slowly,  but  gave  excellent 
3ts,  as  was  afterwards  found  when  the  plates  developed  were 
ed  round  for  inspection.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  duly  proposed  and 
:ffed.  ,  .  - 


AFFILIATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES’  LANTERN 
SLIDE  COMPETITION. 

We  have  received  the  following  for  publication:  — 

The  Executive  Committee  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Lantern 
Slide  Competition  inaugurated  by  the  Affiliation  has  met  with  a 
very  gratifying  response.  Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  notice 
to  the  societies,  as  many  as  296  members  of  42  affiliated  societies 
entered  the  competition  with  a  total  of  1,471  slides. 

The  judges  have  made  the  following  awards  and  the  best  thanks 
of  the  competitors  are  due  to  them  for  the  excellent  wav  in  which 
they  have  performed  their  exceptionally  heavy  duties:  — 

Medals. 

Woman  Spinning,  Tivoli.  R,  Beckett,  F.R.P.S.,  London  and  Pro¬ 
vincial  Photographic  Association. 

Larva  of  Privit  Hawk  Moth.  B.  H.  Bentley,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Chel¬ 
tenham  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

Industry  and  Idleness.  Charles  Churchill,  F.R.P.S.,  South  London 
Photographic  Society. 

Palmer’s  by  Night.  W.  Errington  Cowan,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and 
Northern  Counties  Photographic  Association 

In  the  Springtime.  W.  A.  I.  Hensler,  Hackney  Photographic 
Society. 

Fairy  Tales.  H.  Wild,  Tunbridge  Wells  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

Certificates. 

(1)  Hackney  Photographic  Society. 

(2  and  3,  tie)  Preston  Scientific  Society  (Photographic  Section),  West 
Surrey  Photographic  Society. 

The  Committee  have  decided  upon  the  purchase  of  84  slides  which, 
with  the  medalled  slides,  will  be  prepared  for  circulation  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  receive  early  applications 
for  the  loan  of  the  slides  so  that  a  progressive  tour  of  short  stages 
may  be  arranged. 

Lhe  following  is  a  list  of  the  societies  and  their  members  whose 
slides  have  been  purchased  : — - 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.— Undercroft,  Wells,  Field  in 
YV inter,  Sunshine  and  Snow,  William  Archer  Clark;  two  portraits, 
Harold  Baker ;  An  Old  Time  Courtyard,  Lewis  Lloyd  ;  A  Lady  Artist 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  Miss  Marian  Silverston ;  Porch  of  Kilpeck 
Church,  A.  G.  Paterson. 

Borough.  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society. — Springtime,  E.  w. 
Lurch  ;  Ihi^jtledown,  Wind  and  Rain,  A  Canal  Lock,  R.  R.  Rawkins ; 
-South  Ambulatory,  Gloucester,  F.  W.  Gregg;  Tired  and  Thirsty, 
W.  Page ;  Undercroft,  Wells,  A.  Bedding. 

Cheltenham  Amateur  Photographic  Society. — Male  Willow  Catkins, 
B.  H.  Bentley,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

East  Kent  Scientific  and  Photographic  Society. — Nightingale’s  Nest, 
F.  C.  Snell;  Be-dewed  Spider’s  Web,  F.  C.  Snell;  Whitethroat’s 
Eggs  and  Nest,  C.  Buckingham ;  Portugal  Laurel,  Pear  Blossom,  W. 
H.  Hammond. 

G.E.R.  Mechanics’  Institution  (Photographic  Section).— In  Col¬ 
chester  Castle,  A.  Woolford. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— Spring  Time,  ’Neath  the  Pines, 
When  the  Tide  is  Out,  W.  A.  I.  Hensler;  Bishop  Alcock’s  Chantry, 
Ely,  A.  W.  Cook;  A  Glade  in  the  Forest,  W.  Selfe;  The 
Edge  of  the  Wood,  S.  C.  Stean ;  Head  of  Martial  Hawk 
Eagle  (from  life),  Frank  E.  Roofe ;  A  Hedger  and  Ditcher, 
F.  W.  Gosling ;  Sunset  on  the  Crouch,  J.  J.  Westcott ;  December, 
Dr.  Rowland  Smith  ;  The  Babbling  Lyn,  E.  Coombes. 

Hove  Camera  Club. — On  Wimbledon  Common,  C.  Job. 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society. — On  the  Esk, 
near  Canonbie,  George  Bankart;  The  Buar  Yallev.  Norway,  H.  A. 
Dawes;  Chartres  Cathedral,  North  Porch,  R.  Warden  Harvey; 
Whitby,  W.  Murray. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Society. — Bridgnorth,  Harry 
Holt ;  On  the  River  Llugwy,  Bettws-y-Coed,  J.  W.  Swinden. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. — Loggeta, 
Florence,  R.  Beckett ;  Chapter  House,  Ripon,  A.  Bedding. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic  Association. 
— Sunshine  and  Smoke,  Edgar  1  G.  Lee;  The  Rats’  Paradise,  A.  B. 
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Gardiner;  Glasgow  Exhibition  by  Night  from  the  University  Grounds, 
W.  Errington  Cowan. 

Northampton  Natural  History  Society  (Photographic  Section).  - 
Maidwell  Dale,  C.  Law. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — In  Rochester  Cathedral, 

R,  R,  Rawkins;  A  Home  Portrait,  Preparing  the  Dinner,  F.  M. 
Ainsley  ;  The  Ford,  W.  G.  Caudwell ;  Old  Gateway,  Waltham  Abbey, 

S.  E.  Wall. 

Oxford  Camera  Club. — A  Devonshire  Boatman,  C.  Rippon ;  A 
Modern  Nausicaa,  H.  M.  J.  Underhill :  Aiguille  du  Charmoz,  Miss 
E.  Venables;  The  Z’mutt  Valley,  Zermatt,  Miss  E.  Venables;  Fore¬ 
shore,  Southampton  Water,  Miss  Acland. 

Preston  Scientific  Society  (Photographic  Section). — C.  1  inula  (I he 
Puss  Moth),  T.  Dewhurst;  Nest  of  Lapwing,  T.  Dewhurst;  Song 
Thrush,  George  A.  Booth ;  Autumn’s  Brown  and  Gold,  A.  V . 
Cooper;  Autumn’s  mists,  A.  W.  Cooper. 

Redhill  and  District  Camera  Club. — Goat,  J.  0.  Grant. 

Rotherham  Photographic  Society. — The  Old  Book,  J.  C.  Cox. 
Sheffield  Photographic  Society. — Where  the  Brooklet  Flows.  The 
Autumn  Twilight  Falls,  T.  H.  Muxlow ;  On  the  Glaslyn,  N  Wales, 
J.  W.  Charlesworth ;  Sprig  of  Acorns,  Primroses  Growing,  T.  G. 
Hibbert. 

Southampton  Camera  Club. — Archway,  Beaulieu  Abbey.  S.  G. 
Ivimber ;  Ladies  Chapel,  Christchurch,  W.  A.  Max  Mills ;  Apples, 
A.  E.  Henley. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — Luttrell  Chapel,  Dunster 
Church,  G.  R.  Nicholls  ;  A  Stairway,  Haddon  Hall,  Edgar  R.  Bull ;  Ir 
the  Baronial  Hall,  Haddon,  Edgar  R.  Bull ;  PortalMonument,  Winchester, 
Harold  Esler ;  A  Woodland  Stream,  E.  W.  Taylor. 

Thornton  Heath  Photographic  Society. — Clad  in  Sparkling  Sun¬ 
shine  H.  P.  C.  Harpur. 

West  Surrey  Photographic  Society. — Chillingliam  Cattle.  W.  H. 
Wilshere  ;  Clapham  Common,  W.  T.  Marriott ;  Down  the  South  Aisle, 
Winchester,  F.  G.  Tryhorn ;  In  an  Old  Church,  Sandwich,  F.  G. 
Tryhorn. 

Woodford  Photographic  Society.- — Double  Daffodils,  H.  T.  Malby  ; 
Twilight,  W.  L.  F.  Wastell ;  Maldon,  Essex,  E.  S.  Noble. 

The  Committee  feel  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  societies  and 
the  competitors  to  know  that  in  the  case  of  the  society  competitions  many 
sets  of  slides,  which  include  work  of  a.  high  quality  and  even  medalled 
.slides,  have  failed  to  secure  places  of  distinction  on  account  of  the 
number  of  slides  of  a  low  order  of  merit.  Had  these  societies  exer¬ 
cised  to  a  greater  degree  the  revision  suggested  in  the  prospectus, 
their  rank  might  have  been  materially  altered. 

The  medals  and  certificates  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  designer, 
but  the  Committee  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  hand  them  to  tlm 
successful  competitors  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  months. 


Last  week  one  of  Exeter’s  worthiest  old  citizens  celebrated  his  84th 
birthday  anniversary.  Born  in  Clerkenwell,  not  far  from  the  grand  old 
gateway  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  so  long  ago  as  the  21st  March. 
1819,  Mr.  James  F.  Long,  Exeter’s  senior  photographer,  sang  as  a 
chorister  in  the  choir  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great’s  Church,  Smith- 
field,  75  years  ago,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  his  voice,  if  not 
quite  so  mellow  or  tuneful  as  of  yore,  is  one  that  many  might  still 
envy,  his  rendering  of 

Merrily  goes  the  mill  stream  on, 

Merrily  goes  the  mill, 

being  specially  effective.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago  Mr.  Long, 
being  delicate  and  consumptively  inclined,  was  ordered  by  his  medical 
adviser  to  leave  London  and  seek  the  balmy  air  of  Devon  in  the 
hope  that  his  life  might  be  preserved  for  a  season.  He  came,  there¬ 
fore,  to  Exeter  to  die ;  he  has  lived  to  become  one  of  its  most 
respected  and  venerable  citizens.  Active  and  still  fairly  hale, 
blessed  with  indomitable  energy  and  spirit,  he  diligently  pursues  his 
daily  vocation  as  a  photographer  in  his  studios  in  Lower  Summerlands, 
vvorking  principally  in  the  higher  branches  of  that  art.  Indeed,  for 
architectural  work,  which  is  one  of  his  specialities,  he  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  for  being  one  of  the  first  in  all  England.  May  his  shadow 
never  be  less  ! — Trueman’s  “  Exeter  Flying  Post.” 


exhibitions. 

WIGAN*  AND  DISTRICT  CAMERA  CLUB. 

A  local  contemporary  says: — The  second  exhibition  j 
moted  by  the  Wigan  and  District  Camera  Club,  and  h 
this  week  in  Hope  Hall,  was  a  far  more  pretenti 

affair  than  its  predecessor,  and  the  success  which  was  attained  \ 
no  doubt  quicken  the  interest  in  the  work  of  the  society.  L 
year’s  undertaking  was  of  a  tentative  nature,  and  the  competiti 
were  restricted  to  members  of  the  club,  but  on  the  present  occas; 
photographers  from  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  an  op] . 
tunity  of  exhibiting  in  two  of  the  sections,  and  as:  events  prov 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  represented,  some  of  the  m 
prominent  workers  frequently  found  among  the  prize  winners 
similar  ventures  being  among  the  competitors.  In  all  there  wj 
seven  sections,  which  comprised  photographs  of  any  subject  ; 
size,  landscapes,  and  architecture  portraiture,  and  still  life,  h:| 
camera  prints,  lantern  slides,  and  picture  postcards.  The  ini] 
award  in  the  open  competition  fell  to  a  Lancashire  man)  in  Mr. 
Pinder,  Burnley,  who  won  the  society’s  medal  for  “A  Surrey  Larj 
the  work  being  in  brown  carbon.  “  The  Sea  Brows,”  the  subj 
chosen  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Greenhall,  of  Chorlev,  was  executed  in  plati 
type,  and  was  awarded  a  bronze  medal,  whilst  certificates  \vl 
granted  to  Mr.  M.  Walters,  of  Wigan,  for  “Where  the  River  wi 
beneath  the  Trees.”  a  view  of  the  Douglas  at  Appley  Bridge,  i 
Mr.  C.  E.  Walmsley,  of  Ambleside,  for  a  very  pretty  picture 
brown  carbon  of  “Feeding  Sheep,”  and  to  Mr.  Walter  Booth, I 
Wigan,  for  “Roses  and  Anemones,”  the  print  being  brown  carl 
Mr.  Booth  also  won  a  bronze  medal  for  a  picture  of  “Yel 
Marguerites,”  but  was  debarred  by  reason  of  other  awards 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  society.  For  landscapes  and  ar 
tecture,  the  highest  award,,  the  bronze  medal,  went  to  Mr.  W.  Bah; 
of  Wigan,  the  work  being  a  bromide  enlargement  of  a  charm 
little  scene  on  the  Douglas  at  Btockmill  Lane,  with]  fhe  ti; 
“  Winter  Reigneth  o’er  the  Land  ” ;  whilst  certificates  were  granl 
to  Mr.  M.  Walter  for  “Wayside  Flowers,”  two  of  Mr.  Walt 
children  taken  at  Parbold,  and  to  Mr.  Walter  Booth  for  a  vj 
in  platinotype  of  the  entrance  to  the  South  Choir  Aisle,  WTuches 
In  this  section  there  was  also  a  fine  picture  of  the  Church  Ga 
Wigan — a  bit  of  old  Wigan.  Some  clever  work  was  exhibited 
the  portraiture  and  still  life  section,  Mr.  Walters  and  Mr.  W.  Ba 
being  the  principal  exhibitors,  Mr.  Baron’s  “  Portrait  of  a  Gei 
man  ”  attracted  considerable  attention,  arid  the  bronze  medal 
allotted  to  it,  but  withheld  owing  to  Mr.  Baron’s  success  in  anol ' 
section.  Mr.  Walter’s  “In  Remembrance,”  a  homely  portrait  of  f 
father  of  the  competitor,  was  awarded  a  certificate.  Perhaps  ? 
weakest  contributions  were  noticeable  in  those  classed  under  1  1 
camera  prints,  the  most  praiseworthy  being  a  set  of  four,  tv  f 
the  views  being  of  Red  Rock  and  two  of  Matlock,  those  of  I 
Rock  covering  snow  scenes.  Of  the  lantern  slides,  the  clean  tech  1 
work  wrhich  characterised  a  set  of  flower  studies  by  Mr.  M.  Wa  s 
— “  Chrysanthemums,  Summer  Fruit,  Grapes,  Apples  and  Tem  l 
Wine,  and  Yellow  Marguerites” — won  the  favour  of  the  judges,  i 
Mr.  Walters  carried  off  the  bronze  medal,  a  similar  distinction  b  i 
achieved  by  Mr.  Walter  Booth  with  a  set  of  four  architectural  view! 
Gloucester,  Salisbury,  Durham,  and  Exeter.  Mr.  F.  Whittakei  'f 
Nelson,  won  the  silver  medal  in  the  open  picture  postcard  compet;  a 
with  general  studies,  and  the  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  ’• 
Matthew  Brown,  of  Wigan,  for  snap-shots  of  bright,  breezy  B1  •- 
pool.  In  this  section  Mr.  W.  R.  Westhead,  of  Hindley,  exhit  d 
a  set  of  four  pictures  of  Carnarvon  Castle,  the  merit  of  which  ^ 
recognised  by  the  bestowal  of  a  certificate.  Mr.  David  C.  Pip> 
of  Carlisle,  sent  a  set  of  scenes  of  country  life,  for  which  he  ^ 
granted  a  certificate.  In  the  members  class  of  picture  postcaj’- 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Dawson  secured  the  silver  medal  with  a-  seried 
very  pretty  views  of  Lucerne  and  its  neighbourhood,  whilst  Mrd- 
Brown  obtained  the  society’s  certificate  for  a  set  of  four  well-fini' d 
pictures.  Taking  the  wrhole  of  the  sections  into  consideration 
excellence  of  the  work  was  meritorious,  whilst  the  judges,  the  !  '• 
Henry  W.  Dick,  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Inston,  F.R-I  • 
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Liverpool,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  standard  attained  in  the 
nbers'  classes  was  far  above  the  average. 

THE  AWARDS. 

he  following  were  the  awards,  the  number  of  the  exhibits  being 
;n;_Open  Competition,  Class  A,  photographs,  any  subject  or 
:  Silver  medal,  “A  Surrey  Lane”  (26),  Mr.  F.  Pinder,  Burnley; 
aze  medal,  “  The  Sea  Brows  ”  (37),  Mr  T.  H.  Greenhall,  Chorley  ; 
ificates,  “Where  the  River  winds  beneath  the  Trees”  (8),  Mr.  M. 
iters,  Wigan;  “Feeding  Sheep”  (12),  Mr.  C.  E.  Walmesley, 
bleside;  “Roses  and  Anemones”  (48),  Mr.  Walter  Booth,  Wigan, 
embers’  Competition,  Class  C,  landscapes  and  architecture  :  Bronze 
al.  “Winter  Reigneth  o’er  the  Land”  (84),  Mr.  W.  Baron,  Wigan; 
ificates,  “Wayside  Flowers”  (72),  Mr.  M.  Walters,  Lower  Ince, 
“Entrance  to  the  Choir  Aisle,  Winchester”  (105),  Mr.  Walter 
th,  Wigan. 

embers’  Competition,  Class  D,  portraiture  and  still  life  :  Bronze 
al,  “Portrait  of  a  Gentleman”  (153),  Mr.  W.  Baron,  Wigan; 
ificate,  “In  Remembrance”  (138),  Mr.  M.  Walters, 
and  camera  prints,  Class  E  :  Bronze  medal  withheld ;  certificate 
),  Mr.  M.  Brown. 

intern  slides,  Class  F,  members  only :  Bronze  medal,  “  Chrys- 
emums,  Summer  Fruit,  Grapes,  Apples  and  Tempting  Wine,  and 
ow  Marguerites”  (182),  Mr.  M.  Walters;  bronze  medal,  set  of 
architectural  views  (200),  Mr.  Walter  Booth, 
cture  postcards,  Class  B,  open  competition:  Seascapes  (206),  Mr. 
Vhittaker,  Nelson;  bronze  medal,  seascapes  (215),  Mr.  Matthew 
rn,  Wigan;  certificates,  seascapes  (212),  Mr.  David  C.  Pratt, 
isle;  seascapes  (218),  Mr.  W.  R.  WTesthead,  Hindley. 
cture  postcards,  Class  G,  members’  class  :  Silver  medal,  land- 
■s  (231),  Mr.  Robert  H.  Dawson,  WTigan;  certificate,  flowers 
fruits  (227),  Mr.  M.  Brown. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB 
[Specially  Reported.  ] 

ie  sixth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  was  held 
ie  Art  Galleries  last  week  at  Croydon.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
petitive  classes,  open  and  closed,  many  of  Sir  Benjamin  Stone’s 
mal  photographic  record  views  were  shown ,  and  there  was  a 
*  collection  of  Surrey  Photographic  Survey  prints.  The  members’ 
cs  were  extremely  well  supported,  and  although  to  our  mind 
fell  below  the  standard  of  quality  reached  in  the  members’ 
es  at  other  suburban  exhibitions,  yet  here  and  there  we  noticed 
striking  departures  from  the  usual  thing  of  the  commonplace 
rial,  which  makes  modern  photographic  work  as  shown  at  the 
lity  of  the  exhibitions  so  deadly  dull  and  mediocre.  In  landscape 
-eascape,  Class  A,  Mr.  Maclean,  with  No.  74,  “  The  White  Cliffs 
lgland,”  gave  an  unconventional  rendering  of  an  unconventional 
ct,  and  very  successfully  showed  the  effect  of  pointing  the  lens 
towards  a  receding  cliff  line.  This  photograph,  with  that  of  a 
others  in  the  class,  possessed  that  indefinable  something  which 
idl  “quality  and  atmosphere.”  The  figure  class  contained  some 
good  efforts,  but  nothing  to  equal  the  simplicity,  dignity,  and 
ment  of  No.  90,  “Breton  Fisher  Girl,”  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hicks. 
0,  architecture,  hardly  calls  for  comment  ;  but  in  D,  members’ 
any  subject,  an  exceedingly  fine  rendering  of  “  Friar’s  Crag,” 
Ir.  E.  A.  Lambert,  caught  the  eye.  In  class  I,  open  to  all 
■urs  in  the  borough  of  Croydon,  the  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers, 
l  331,  “  On  a  Dutch  Canal,”  again  easily  demonstrated  that, 

‘ Y>  at  any  rate,  he  is  unexcelled  in  true  pictorial  skill;  we  have 
:  11  seen  a  more  natural  rendering  than  this  group  of  gossiping 
]  s. 

:  open  classes  were  scarcely  so  strong  as  we  had  expected  they 
:  be.  In  F,  landscape,  seascape,  and  river,  the  work  of  Dr. 

Grindrod  easily  asserted  its  superiority.  We  are  not  often 
]  ch  taken  with  a  subject  as  No.  193,  “Hauling  Timber,”  the 
1  of  draught  horses  being  rendered  with  superb  naturalness  of 
(and  freedom  of  movement.  This  we  consider  one  of  Dr.  Grind- 
best  efforts.  Class  G,  portraiture,  etc.,  contained  a  number 
-  hties,  conventionalities,  and  humorous  horrors,  for  the  latter 
■vch  our  excellent  friend  Dr.  Grun  was  mainly  responsible.  The 
1  of  Messrs.  Patterson  and  Bishop  showed  perhaps  the  greatest 
>■  (hty  and  freedom  of  treatment,  but  the  class  would  have  gained 
o  sely  if  fifty  out  of  the  eighty  exhibits  had  not  been  hung. 


Class  H  (open  architecture)  contained  some  strikingly  delicate  work. 
In  congratulating  the  Club  on  its  sixth  exhibition,  we  will  append  two 
observations,  namely,  that  the  members’  work  shows  a  singularly 
uniform  level  of  quality,  and  that  the  open  classes  in  this  exhibition 
were  not  only  not  so  representative  as  they  might  have  been,  but 
might  with\advantage  have  been  subjected  to  a  weeding-out  process. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  J.  T.  Ashby,  F.R.P.S.  ;  Thomas  Bedding, 
F.R.P.S.  (Editor  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography),  and 
R.  W.  Craigie,  and  the  following  is  the  list  of  their  awards  :  — 
Members’  Work. 

Class  A. — Silver  Medal  (5),  W.  H.  Rogers ;  Bronze  Medal  (74), 
Hector  Maclean  ;  Hon.  Mention  (12),  C.  H.  Austin. 

Class  B. — Silver  Medal  (90),  Fred.  W.  Hicks;  Bronze  Medal  (80), 
E.  Norton  Collins  ;  Bronze  Medal  (103),  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees. 

Class  C. — Silver  Medal,  Bronze  Medal,  no  award. 

Class  D. — Silver  Medal  (121),  E.  A.  Lambert. 

Class  E. — Silver  Medal  (41  to  44),  H.  P.  C.  Harpur;  Bronze  Medal 
(17  to  20),  W.  G.  Walder.  Honourable  mention,  J.  H.  Stanley,  Jun. 
(33  to  36),  and  (29  to  32),  W.  H.  Rogers. 

Open  Classes. 

Class  F. — Silver  Medal  (193),  C.  F.  Grindrod ;  Bronze  Medal  (182), 

A.  Fenn  ;  Bronze  Medal  (210),  Graystone  Bird. 

Class  G. — Silver  Medal  (253),  A.  Paterson;  Bronze  Medal  (263), 

B.  Bishop. 

Class  H. — Silver  Medal  (304),  P.  W.  Crane;  Bronze  Medal  (313), 
Rev.  H.  R.  Campion. 

Class  I. — Silver  Medal  (331),  W.  H.  Rogers;  Bronze  Medal  (334), 
H.  P.  C.  Harpur. 

Class  J. — Silver  Medal  (13  to  18),  Graystone  Bird;  Bronze  Medal 
(25  to  30),  A.  Bailey;  Bronze  Medal  (37  to  42),  F.  Parkinson. 

Class  K  (Surrey  Survey  Competition). — Silver  Medal,  J.  II.  Baldock  ; 
Bronze  Medal,  Dr.  J.  M.  Hobson. 

Special  Award — :Gold  Medal  for  Best  Picture  in  Exhibition  awarded 
to  Mr.  C.  F.  Grindrod;  for  No.  193. 


BRENTFORD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

[Specially  Reported.] 

The  Brentford  Photographic  Society  held  its  fifth  annual  Exhibition 
at  the  Brentford  Public  Baths  on  the  17th  and  18th  inst. 

The  Brentford  Society,  this  year,  invented  a  variation  of  the  usual 
methods  of  increasing  the  number  of  awards.  The  idea  was  to 
encourage  the  sending  in  of  pictures  that  had  never  been  exhibited 
before,  and  to  that  end  they  offered  three  prizes  which  were  practic¬ 
ally  merely  supplementary  to  those  to  be  awarded  in  the  usual  classes, 
the  pictures  also  being  exhibited  in  those  classes,  the  result  was  that 
from  many  of  the  exhibits  having  two  numbers  and  being  catalogued 
twice  a  considerable  amount  of  confusion  arose,  and  as  regards  the 
awards  any  attempt  to  get  at  the  judges’  opinions  was  unavailing  in 
cases  where  the  new  system  was  involved.  We  fancy  that  those 
responsible  for  the  innovation  already  realise  that  the  difficulties  it 
has  created  are  insufficiently  compensated  for  by  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  entries  it  may  have  stimulated,  and  probably  the  system 
will  not  be  adopted  again.  We  have  always  deprecated  the  excessive 
number  of  awards  that  follow  the  general  system  of  many  classes, 
and  anything  that  tends  to  increase  that  number  is  a  step  backwards. 

The  exhibition  on  the  whole  showed  fair  progress.  The  members’ 
classes  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  active  workers  of  the  Society  are 
not  very  many,  or  possibly  that  most  of  them  are  afraid  to  compete 
with  the  few  who  have  made  names  for  themselves  in  a  greater 
sphere  than  that  of  the  Society;  at  any  rate,  there  were  onlv  ten 
exhibitors  in  the  three  members’  classes  Of  these,  especially  worthy 
of  mention  was  the  work  of  S.  E.  Bonfellow,  whose  bronze  medal 
awarded  in  the  class  for  members  who  had  not  previously  taken  an 
award  will,  we  feel  sure,  not  long  be  without  company.  Mr.  Bon- 
fellow’s  pictures  showed  that  he  possesses  considerable  pictoiial  tee  - 
inv  as  well  as  technical  skill.  That  he  shows  a  tendency  to  imitate 
too  closely  the  work  that  he  has  studied  is  natural,  but  he  has  now 
reached  the  stage  whence  lie  should  be  able  to  strike  out  a  line  for 
himself,  and  it  will  be  to  his  advantage  to  do  so.  The  brothers 
A.  ami  F.  Read  contributed  several  pleasing  pictures  on  this  side, 
characterised  by  that  tender  treatment  which  accompanies  all  their 
work;  and  J.  Fielder  Haden  also  did  credit  to  his  Society. 
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Naturally,  by  the  middle  of  March,  the  majority  of  the  medalled 
pictures  in  the  open  classes  have  become  very  old  acquaintances,  but 
certainly  we  noticed  a  greater  proportion  than  usual  of  really  good 
small  pictures  by  men  who  are  comparatively  unknown.  E.  W.  F. 
Gibson  had  three  graceful  studies  of  woodlands.  “The  Last  Load,” 
by  H.  C.  Hughes,  had  some  good  points.  “High  Tide,  Evening,” 
by  Y.  G.  Barford,  was  sympathetically  treated.  “  June,”  by 
A.  and  F.  Read,  pleased  us;  also  “Morning  Mists,”  by  Jas.  Ingham, 
and  a  Pastoral  by  A.  Allan,  junr.  The  portrait  class  was  not  a 
strong  one.  A  fine  head  by  W.  J.  Byrne,  of  Richmond,  deserved  its 
medal,  but  some  of  the  other  exhibits  by  the  same  were  distinctly 
unpictorial.  Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton  had  two  head  studies  which  would 
have  been  really  fine  but  for  their  curiously  unsuitable  backgrounds. 
A  portrait  by  G.  R.  Rule,  and  “  Honeysuckle  ”  by  A.  and  F.  Read 
were  good. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  R.  C.  Bayley,  J.  H.  Gear,  and  J.  C.  S. 
Mummery. 

Members’  Classes. 

Landscape,  etc. — “In  the  Gloaming,”  S.  Fielder  Haden,  silver; 
“River  Mists,”  A.  and  F.  Read,  bronze. 

Any  other  subject. — Head  study,  A.  and  F.  Read,  prize. 

Members  who  have  not  previously  taken  an  award. — -“An  Essex 
Common,”  S.  E.  Bonfellow,  bronze. 

Open  Classes. 

Landscape  and  Seascape. — “A  Silent  Vigil,”  E.  J.  Hunt,  silver; 
“Heavy  Going,”  G.  H.  Capper,  bronze;  “Solitude,”  G.  W.  Taylor, 
bronze. 

Portraiture. — Head  study,  W.  J.  Byrne,  silver;  “The  Evening 
Chapter,”  J.  Drummond  Sliiels,  bronze;  “At  Midnight,”  etc.,  E.  W. 
Strong,  bronze. 

Architecture,  etc. — “An  old  Castle,”  H.  G.  Stollard,  silver; 
“  Crypt,  Aquilon,  Mont  St.  Michel,”  P.  W.  Crane,  bronze ;  “  Lantern 
Slides,”  F.  G.  Tryhorn,  silver ;  F.  W.  Gregg,  bronze. 

For  pictures  not  exhibited  before.- — “Away  to  the  Sea,”  B.  C. 
Wickison,  prize;  “Honeysuckle,”  A.  and  F.  Read,  silver;  “Autumn 
Eve,”  J.  Fielder  Haden,  bronze. 


WOOLWICH  PROTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

[Specially  Reported.] 

The  eighth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Woolwich  Photographic 
Society  was  held  at  St.  John’s  Schoolrooms,  Wellington  Street, 
Woolwich,  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  inst. 

We  have  often  been  assured  that  members  of  a  society  cannot  be 
induced  to  support  an  exhibition  unless  there  is  a  competition  for 
prizes  in  some  form  or*  another.  The  Woolwich  Photographic 
Society  has  managed  to  run  an  exhibition  for  eight  successive  years 
with  success,  and,  therefore,  either  they  have  achieved  the  impossible, 
or  there  has  been  a  woeful  under-estimation  of  the  good  sense  and  the 
good  feeling  of  those  who  constitute  the  membership  of  our  photo¬ 
graphic  societies.  The  question  is  an  academical  one,  which  we  will 
not  enter  into.  At  any  rate,  the  Woolwich  Society  holds  an  annual 
exhibition  which  does  credit  to  its  members,  gives  pleasure  to  its 
visitors,  and  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  us  to  induce  us  to  undertake 
a  journey  on  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway. 

WTe  cannot  say  that  we  think  the  members  have  made  any  distinct 
advance  during  the  year,  except  in  architecture,  and  to  this  branch 
of  photography  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Society  seem  to  have 
devoted  their  entire  energies.  Mr.  C.  Churchill,  the  president,  con¬ 
tributed  a  well-chosen  interior  entitled  “A  Pillar  of  Strength,”  admir¬ 
able  in  lighting  and  in  its  treatment.  W.  H.  Dawson’s  interior's  of 
Haddon  Hall  were  successful  in  attaining  brilliancy  without  hardness. 
In  this  respect  J.  Borthwick  Panting’s  interiors  of  Winchester 
Cathedral  were  not  perfect,  but  still  they  were  commendable  work. 
F.  W.  Machen  showed  some  good  work,  and  G.  W.  Tapp's  “Vestry, 
Stone  Church,”  was  well  treated.  Closely  allied  often  to  architectural 
photography,  the  views  in  Venice  of  G.  J.  Meinertzhagen  were  admir¬ 
able  in  selection  and  in  their  broad  treatment,  and  those  which  might 
be  more  justly  included  with  landscape  were  equally  good.  A  good 
figure  subject  entitled  “A  Disputed  Bargain,”  in  the  endeavour  to 
secure  a  low  tone  had  incorrect  tone  values,  but  was  pleasing  as  a 
composition.  “A  Pine  Wood,”  by  W.  H.  Fowkes,  made  a  nice  little 
picture,  and  “  Reflections  ”  by  the  same  author  was  good,  but  might 
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be  made  better  by  judicious  trimming.  A  very  bad  case  of  reduncb 
surroundings  was  a  portrait  by  W.  11.  Barker,  which  might  ham  i 
an  entire  success.  “The  Harbour,  Evening,”  by  the  same,  “Scene! 
the  Moselle”  by  H.  S.  Bartleet,  and  “  Bo.-tul  Heath”  by  J.  Deefoi 
deserved  a  word  of  recognition  ;  and  a  big  enlargement  of  a  lion  - 
G.  H.  Tricker  deserved  praise  for  its  technical  excellence. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  featuie  of  the  Society’s  work  is  t  < 
undertaking  of  a  photographic  survey  of  the  district,  and  inch  i 
in  the  exhibition  were  about  sixty  prints  which  are  to  form  . 
nucleus  of  a  collection  to  be  deposited  in  the  town  Library.  A  i 
interesting  series  they  made,  the  town  and  surrounding  com  • 
abounding  in  objects  of  antiquarian  interest.  The  lantern  slides  \  > 
good,  the  colour  slides  by  the  Lumiere  proce>s  of  G.  F.  Meint  - 
hagen  being  far  better  than  the  average  of  work  of  the  kind. 

We  had  the  opportunity  here  of  viewing  for  the  fiist  time  the  \ 
collection  of  pictures  of  the  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies,  [ 
if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  the  work  that  gains  medal  t 
the  leading  exhibitions  it  will  probably  do  more  harm  than  g.. 
Many  of  the  well-known  subjects  appear  to  be  prints  roughly  nfe 
from  the  original  negatives,  some  are  even  carelessly  trimmed  1 
mounted,  and  on  the  whole  the  collection  is  unworthy  of  an  orgaii- 
tion  which  represents  a  hundred  or  so  of  our  photographic  societ. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

April  15,  16,  18. — Bolton  Mutual  Photographic  Society.  I 
Secretary,  A.  E.  Ormrod,  614,  Chorley  Old  Road,  Bolton. 

April  23,  24,  25. — -Grangemouth.  Amateur  Photographic  Associate 
Exhibition  Secretarv,  F.  W.  Maryon,  Marshall  Street,  Grangemol, 
N.B. 

April  23,  30. — Cornwall  Central  Photographic  Club.  Secretary,  c 
Gregg.  Central  Technical  Schools,  Truro. 

July  22,  23. — -Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  Society  (Art  Sect  . 
A.  Coleman,  37,  Plasturton  Gardens,  Cardiff. 


AN  IMPORTANT  POINT  IN  LAW. 

Ownership  of  Negatives. 

The  case  of  The  Rotary  Photographic  Company  (Limited)  versus  e 
Taber  Bas-Relief  Company  (Limited),  which  was  heard  before  e 
Lord  Chief  Justice  on  Friday  last  (March  20tli),  will  prove  usefi  o 
photographers,  because  it  raised  an  interesting  point  on  the  ownei  p 
of  negatives,  and  secured  an  important  decision  thereon.  The  case  i 
primarily  a  claim  for  the  payment  of  something  over  £160  for  g  5 
supplied,  and  the  defence  and  counter-claim  alleged  (a)  that  fe 
portion  of  the  goods  had  proved  immerchantablq,  and  (b)  that  ce  n 
negatives,  the  property  of  the  defendants,  had  been  detained  by>e 
plaintiffs.  The  witnesses  called  for  the  two  sides  included  M  s. 
F.  A.  Bridge,  E.  W.  Foxlee,  Albert  Hildesheimer,  the  Rev.  1 1 
Lambert,  M.A. ,  E.  A.  Robins,  and  H.  Snowden  Ward,  henc:ie 
photographic  interest  was  strong. 

Tne  negatives  alleged  to  have  been  improperly  detained  inclr  a 
number  made  by  the  plaintiffs  for  the  defendants,  and  paid  for  he 
plaintiffs  argued  that  while  negatives  supplied  to  them  by  the  defe  is 
were  returnable,  those  made  for  the  defendants,  by  themselves  >m 
transparencies  or  original  objects,  were  specially  made  for  thehp 
printing  process  and  were  not  deliverable  to  the  defendants,  his 
position  was  supported  by  Mr.  Hildesheimer,  as  one  having  extqve 
knowledge  of  the  publishing  trade,  and  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee,  a  me 
well  versed  in  photographic  trade  customs,  and  the  judge  commpl 
upon  it  as  a  trade  attitude  “  which  seems  very  reasonable.” 

The  jury  followed  the  leading  of  the  judge,  and  held  that  the  plains 
were  justified  in  retaining  the  negatives  for  the  use  of  the  defen  V 
Although  such  a  decision  may  some  day  be  reversed,  it  stands  fijthe 
present  as  the  leading  case  on  the  point,  and  is  valuable  to  jpto- 
graphers,  because  the  two  previous  decisions  (which  upheld  pretty 
the  same  principle)  were  only  County  Court  decisions.  The  own  hip 
of  the  negative  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  portrait  photograph  has 
long  been  settled,  and  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  cases  now  menhea 
lies  in  the  facts  that :  —  (a)  the  subjects  were  purely  technical  (shi]p.’ 
architecture,  and  negatives  made  from  portrait  positives  supplie  r®‘ 
spectively),  and  ( b )  in  each  case  the  negatives  were  charged  ahd'jP 
for  as  a  separate  item  ;  yet  their  use  and  custody  were  retained 
photographer  making  them,  and  not  to  the  employer  who  paJ°r 
them. 
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Beil)  Books* 


iture  and  the  Camera.”  By  A.  R.  Dugmore.  126pp.  ;  54  illus¬ 
trations.  5s.  London :  Published  by  William  Heinemann, 
Bedford  Street, 

lie  American  author  of  the  latest  addition  to  the  long  list  of  books 
3h  address  themselves  to  the  study  of  Nature  by  means  of  photo- 
>hy  tells  us  that  he  writes  for  the  tyro  and  not  the  advanced 
ker.  The  book  suffers  from  the  defect  that  it  was  compiled  for 
American  public,  and  consequently  has  many  references  which 
lot  be  properly  appreciated  by  English  readers.  To  give  one 
mee.  At  pageN  4  we  have  mention  of  a  “  graflex  ”  camera.  This 
umably  is  some  form  of  reflector  camera  (the  context  speaks  of  the 
x  type),  but  how  is  the  English  reader  to  know  this?  Mr.  Dug- 
3,  by  the  way,  should  leave  history  to  the  historian.  He  seems  to 
k  (page  5)  that  the  reversible  back  is  a  modern  invention.  It  is 
far  short  of  50  years  since  a  workman  in  the  employment  of  an 
lish  camera  maker  thought  of  the  idea — and  omitted  to  patent  it ! 
the  whole,  the  photographic  part  of  the  book  must  be  regarded 
hin  and  poor.  Coming  to  the  natural  history  division  of  his  sub- 
the  author  appears  to  be  treading  on  firmer  ground,  and  the 
s  he  gives  for  photographing  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  fish,  trees, 
ers,  ferns,  fungi,  are  practicable  and  business-like.  We  are  under 
impression  that  we  have  seen  many  of  the  illustrations,  which 
in  half-tone,  in  some  of  the  American  magazines.  The  book  is 
only  worth  adding  to  the  photographer’s  library.  En  j^ssanl, 
we  recommend  American  authors  of  photographic  books,  before 
ing  their  productions  on  this  market,  to  submit  their  technical 
to  English  revision?  This  is  the  second  book  that  has  recently 
ed  through  our  hands  whose  value  might  have  been  largely  in- 
sed  by  five  minutes  judicious  English  editing. 

Photographic  Expedition  in  Egypt,  Balestine,  Turkey,  Greece.” 
By  Percy  R.  Salmon,  F.R.P.S.  193pp.  ;  illustrated.  Price 
2s.  6d.  London  :  Published  by  Strangeways  and  Sons,  Tower 
Street,  Cambridge  Circus,  W.C. 

wo  or  three  years  agp  Mr.  Salmon  was  commissioned  by  Messrs, 
y,  of  Paris,  to  procure  negatives  of  characteristic  scenery,  etc. , 
he  near  East.  He  wisely  kept  a  diary  during  his  wanderings, 
book  before  us  embodies  a  great  deal  of  the  .author’s  work  with 
:il  and  camera.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  will  be 
with  great  pleasure  by  large  number's  of  amateur  photographers, 
e  the  time  of  the  late  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  a  former  Editor  of 
‘Photographic  News,”  the  wanderings  of  photographic  journalists 
not  often  supplied  themes  for  publication  in  book  form.  If  we 
imber  aright,  Pritchard,  who  was  a  graceful  novelist,  as  rvell  as 
ble  photographic  journalist,  also  made  a  voyage  to  the  East; 
we  seem  to  have  some  recollection  of  a  portrait  of  him  in  Eastern 
ime.  Mr.  Salmon  is  thus — but  no  doubt  unconsciously — -following 
ie  footsteps  of  his  accomplished  predecessor ;  and  now  that  he  has 
i  us  his  maiden  effort  in  descriptive  travel  writing,  we  trust  it  is 
the  prelude  to  many  other  volumes,  which  will  make  his  name 
ell  known  in  “  outside  ”  literary  circles  as  was  that  of  Baden 
hard.  We  have  gone  over  the  -whole  of  the  ground  traversed  by 
■  ruthor  many  times,  but,  alas,  only  on  paper.  If  the  guide-book 
ner  unavoidably  asserts  itself  here  and  there,  the  volume  on  the 
I  e  is  a  very  good  exemplification  of  originality  of  point  of  view  ; 

a  record  of  keen  observation  of  scenery,  habits,  manners,  cus- 
1  >,  and  incidents  of  the  places  visited,  set  down  on  paper  in  a 
1  ly  humorous  fashion.  Moreover,  the  book  is  of  some  practical 
to  the  photographer  contemplating  taking  his  camera  to  the  near 
1  for  it  tells  him  the  kind  of  apparatus  to  carry,  and  how  to  set 
(<  the  difficult  task  of  squaring  Eastern  prejudices  against  photo- 
A.y. 

Ure  are  many  illustrations  in  the  book,  not  perhaps  of  the  highest 
-  ical  excellence,  but  still  quite  good  enough  as  supplementing 
eext.  We  can  quite  imagine  that  Mr.  Salmon  was  on  many 
c  ions  more  concerned  for  his  own  personal  safety  than  for  the 
1  critical  qualities  of  his  ground-glass  images.  The  book  is 
sAy,  readable,  and  never  dull.  In  his  preface  the  author  tells  us 
a  iis  point  of  view  was  that  of  the  photographer,  and  that  it  is  to 


other  photographers  that  he  mainly  addresses  himself.  The  volume 
thus  appeals  to  a  very  wide  constituency  indeed,  amongst  which  we 
wish  it  the  greatest  success. 


Patent  Deu)$. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  March  9 

and  March  14,  1903  :  — 

Electrical  Flash  Light  — No.  5,423.  “  The  Inomel  instantaneous  elec¬ 

trical  photographic  flash  light.”  Charles  Arden  Copinger,  Henry 
William  Thomas,  and  Francis  McElroy. 

Films  for  Kinematographs. — No.  5,462.  “  Improvements  in  methods 

of  producing  films  with  changing  inscriptions  for  kinematographs 
and  in  apparatus  therefor.”  Complete  specification.  Carl  Spath 
and  Emil  Grabsch. 

Prints. — No.  5,500.  “  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  obtaining  photo¬ 
graphic  prints  from  negatives.”  Complete  specification.  Jobst 
Hinne. 

Testing  Plates,  etc. — No.  5,534.  “Improvements  in  devices  for  timing 
the  exposure  of  photographic  prints,  and  testing  photographic 
plates,  papers,  and  the  like.”  George  William  Powell. 

Printing  Apparatus. — No.  5,583.  “  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 

printing  photographs  in  any  enlarged  size  from  small  negatives.” 
(The  Automatic  Focussing  Camera  Company,  United  States) 
William  Phillips  Thompson. 

Film  Bands. — No.  5,595.  “  Improvements  in,  and  relating  to,  photo¬ 

graphic  film  bands.”  Complete  specification.  Hugo  Fritzsche. 

Exposure  Device. — No.  5,608.  “Automatic  exposure  device  for  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus.”  Max  J.  Richter. 

Plate  Holder. — No.  5,946.  “Photographic  plate  holder.”  (Date  ap¬ 
plied  for  under  Patents  Act,  1901,  28th  June,  1902,  being  date  of 
application  in  United  States.)  Complete  specification.  George 
Washington  Arkland. 

Films,  etc. — No.  5,952.  “  Improvements  relating  to  photographic  films 
or  surfaces  and  developers.”  Carl  Dreher. 

- ♦ - 


Messrs.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Limited,  of  25,  Newman  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.,  have,  with  the  interim  dividend  paid  in  July  last,  declared 
and  pyj.d  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  12  p>er  cent,  per  annum  to  December 
31st  last. 

South-Westerx  Photographic  Stores,  Limited. — The  above-named 
company  has  been  registered  with  a  capital  of  £2,000  in  £1  shares. 
The  objects  of  the  company  are  to  carry  on  the  business  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of,  and  dealers  in,  photographic  materials,  apparatus,  and  appli¬ 
ances,  scientific,  and  optical  instruments,  chemicals,  chemical  products, 
etc.,  and  (if  approved)  to  adopt  two  agreements  between  M.  B.  Doizey 
and  P.  Richards.  No  initial  public  issue.  The  signatories  are  to 
appoint  the  first  directors.  Qualification  ten  shares.  Remuneration 
(except  managing  director)  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  divisible. 

“  A  Blacklister.” — At  the  Leeds  City  Police  Court,  on  March  19th, 
Alice  Waters  (37),  of  no  fixed  abode,  who  figures  on  the  local  black 
list,  was  charged  before  the  Stipendiary  magistrate  (Mr.  C.  M.  Atkin¬ 
son)  with  having  behaved  violently  in  the  police  office  at  the  Town 
Hall.  The  prisoner,  who  was  not  sober  in  the  dock,  entered  the  office 
at  a  quarter  past  one  o’clock  the  previous  morning  in  a  drunken  con¬ 
dition,  and  after  using  abusive  language  demanded  her  photograph  from 
the  black  list.  She  made  several  attempts  to  get  round  the  counter 
in  order  to  obtain  the  list.  In  reply  to  the  Stipendiary  magistrate,  an 
officer  stated  that  the  list  was  hanging  up  in  the  office.  The  deputy 
chief  constable  (Mr.  Dalton)  informed  his  Worship  that  he  felt  sure 
the  prisoner  could  not  see  the  list  from  where  she  was  standing  in  the 
office.  Mr.  Heald,  police  surgeon,  stated  that  the  woman  was  utterly 
unable  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  that  the  impulse  for  drink  was  too- 
strong  for  her.  His  Worship  seat  her  to  the  workhouse  as  a  lunatie 
for  fourteen  days. 
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Datings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


March 

|  Name  of  Society. 

.■*27..... . 

Wimbledon  &  Dist.  Cam.  Club-. 

27 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

-27  . 

Croydon  Scientific  Society  .  - 

27 . 

West  London  Photo.  Society... 

£8 . 

Leeds  Photographic  Society  ... 

.2-! . 

Wimbledon  &  Dist.  Cam.  Club- 

-28 . 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo .  • 

30  . 

Southampton  Camera  Club .  - 

.80 . 

Camera  Club .  j 

SI . 

Leeds  Photographic  Society  ... 

31 . 

Hackney  Photographic  Society 

31 . 

The  Goldsmiths’  Inst.  Pli.  Soc.  • 

April 

1 . . 

Aldershot  &  Dis.  Camera  Club  -j 

) 

3 . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  .  £ 

1 . 

Leeds  Camera  Club .  ( 

.71 

Soutlisea  Photographic  Society  ( 

l . 

Wimbledon  &  Dist.  Cam.  Club..  | 

i . 

Redhill  and  Dist.  Camera  Club. 

/  j 

s> 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo . 

9 

9 

Richmond  Camera  Club  .  | 

9 

Watford  Camera  Club  . 

'9 

Everton  Camera  Club  . 

Subject. 


Carbon  Printing.  Mr.  E.  W.  Bannister. 
f  Demonstration  on  Artistic  Mounting 
[  and  on  the  Choice  of  Mounts.  Mr. 
H.  D.  Gower. 

Stand  Development.  Mr.  H.  L.  Batting. 
Annual  Lantern  Exhibition  of  Mem¬ 
bers’  Work. 


Hall  Road,  for  Sand  Dune  Studies.  F. 
An^on. 

Photographic.  Flexibilities.  Illustrated 
Lecture.  Mr.  W.  D.  Welford,  F.R  P.S. 
'Annual  General  Meeting.  Is  Time 
Development  desirable.  Mr.  H.  W. 
Bennett. 

Auction  sale. 


Self-Toning  Papers.  Demonstration  b7 
T.  P.  Rogers. 


Yorkshire  Photographic  Union  Port¬ 
folio  (Invited  Work). 


Committee  and  informal  club  meetings. 


With  a  Camera  in  Yunnan.  Mr.  Fred 
W.  Carey,  F.R.G.S. 

Lantern  Night.  Members  are  requested 
to  bring  slides. 

Enlarging  by  artificial  light. 

Thursday  Half-day  Outing. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC1  SOCIETY. 

The  Proceedings  of  Council. 

The  Jubilee.— The  attention  of  the  members  is  invited  to  the  fact  that 
this  year  the  Society  completes  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  existence.  It  was 
founded  in  1853,  as  the  Photographic  Society  of  London,,  and  its 
■career  has  been  closely  associated  with  the  enormous  strides  that 
photography,  both  as  a  science  and  an  art,  has  made  during  the  past 
fifty  years.  The  Council  have  given  considerable  attention  to  methods 
-of  celebrating  this  important  event  in  the  Society’s  history.  and  it  has 
been  decided  to  hold  a  great  Congress  of  photographers  which  will  be 
attended,  it  is  exqiected,  by  delegates  and  representative  men  from  as 
many  photographic  centres  as  possible.  The  Congress  will  be  held 
during  the  month  of  May,  and  a  fitting  address  will  be  given  by  the 
President,  Sir  William  Abney,  K.C.B.  There  will  also  be  arranged 
at  the  Society’s  house,  an  historical  exhibition  which  will  represent  as 
far  as  possible  the  progressive  steps  made  by  photography  to  the  present 
day.  The  Congress  will  be  followed  by  a  dinner,  at  which  the  Council 
hope  to  see  a  full  and  representative  gathering  of  members  and  all 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  photography. 

The  annual  exhibition  will  also  be  distinguished  by  commemorative 
features  which  will  mark  the  present  year  as  one  of  more  than  usual 
importance.  In  addition  to  the  established  Pictorial  Section,  there  will 
be  a  special  section  devoted  entirely  to  invitation  work.  The  Scientific 
and  Technical  Section  will  be  of  a  purely  invitation  character,  and  it  is 
•anticipated  that  these  special  sections  with  the  historical  exhibition  at 
tne  rooms  in  May,  will  go  far  to  put  before  the  public  the  present  state 
@f  photography  in  whatever  aspect  considered.  The  Council  invite  the 
cordial  support  of  the  members  and  all  photographers  in  carrying  out 
the  programme  here  briefly  sketched  out. 

General  Purposes  Committee. — The  Council  have  decided  to  appoint 
a  Committee  having  this  name  which  will  supersede  and  take  over  the 
■duties  hitherto  devolving  upon  the  House,,  Finance,  Lectures,  Library, 


Lantern  and  Articles  Revision  Committees.  The  Committ*  e  will  o 
sist  of  twelve  members,  that  is  to  say,  eight  members  of  Council  ; 
four  non-members  of  Council  to  be  chosen  by  them  and  approved 
Council.  The  following  are  the  members  of  Council: — Mr.  L-  lie 
Clift,  Mr.  Douglas  English,  Mr.  1’.  E.  Freshwater,  Mr.  1  I 
Mr.  A.  Haddon,  Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  Mr.  John  Sterry,  and  Maj 
General  J.  Waterhouse.  The  Committee  will  have  extended  pow 
and  will  relieve  the  Council  of  much  detailed  work  which  will  in  fut 
only  come  before  them  on  report. 

The  Library. — The  Council  have  decided  that  the  publication  of 
new  libra rv  catalogue,  which  is  now  ready  for  printing,  shall  he  defen 
so  that  the  descriptions  of  books  that  do  not  at  present  figure  in 
library  may  be  adfjed.  It  is  expected  that  the  increased  utility  of  si 
a  catalogue  will  amply  justify  the  further  delay  in  publication  tl 
becomes  necessary. 

Copyright. — The  Council  have  delegated  Major-General  J.  Wat 
house,  I.S.C.,  Vice-President,  to  represent  the  Society  upon  the  Co 
mittee  of  the  new  Artistic  ‘Copyright  Society,  so  that  the  interests 
photographers  in  copyright  legislation  may  be  watched  and  protected 

Tire  Workrooms.— The  Council  have  found  it  necessary  to  prov 
further  locker  accommodation  to  meet  the  members’  requiremen 
The  Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  reserve  lockers  for  any  menih  r.s  w 
may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  these  facilities  at  the  rental  of  t  j 

shillings  and  sixpence  per  annum. 

Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry. — There  will  be  an  Internatioi 
Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  Berlin  in  June  next,  and  the  Sock 
will  be  represented  by  the  following:  Sir  William  Abney ,  K.C.I 
(President),  Major-General  J.  Waterhouse,  I.S.C.  (Vice-Presiden 
Professor  Raphael  Meldola,  F.R.S.  (late  Vice-President);  and  M 
C.  H.  Bothamley,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  (member  of  Council). 


Lantern  Meeting,  March  17th,  Mr.  W.  Southcomb  May  in  the  cha 
\t  this,  the  last,  Lantern  Evening  of  the  present  session,  Mr.  W.J 
Dando  F.Z.S.,  dealt  with  “Animal  Portraiture  at  the  Zoo,”  showi, 
ome  two  hundred  slides  winch  left  little  in  the  gardens  that  was  r 
>ortraved.  Mr.  Dando  made  a  strong  point  of  a  thorough  acqual 
ance  with  the  gardens  before  getting  to  work,  so  that  the  be  t  effe< 
,f  lighting,  and  the  most  suitable  time  for  the  animals,  can  be  chost 
Jr  Dando  referred,  by  way  of  warning,  to  the  Saturday  photograplj 
lutings  a  day  when,  perhaps,  with  the  popular  sixpenny  Monda 
here  are  more  visitors  at  the  gardens  than  at  any  other  time,  a. 
diotography  under  the  best  conditions  is  out  of  the  question,  ft 
Dando’ s  aim,  as  the  title  of  Ins  lecture  sets  forth,  has  been  to  ma 
jortraits  of  his  subjects,  and  that  lie  has  succeeded  very  largely  til 
requent  plaudits  of  the  audience  went  to  prove.  As  regards  the  absenj 
u  the  slides  of  the  bars  which,  of  course,  form  part  of  the  cages,  a 
he  wire-work  which  frequently  adorns  them,  the  lecturer  remark: 
hat  many  amateurs  seemed  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  it 
ms  be  held  close  against  the  wire  netting,  nothing  of  it  is  seen  m 
e suiting  picture,  the  only  effect  being,  of  course,  especially  * 
mall  meshes,  a  loss  of  rapidity  in  the  lens.  The  speed  of  the  shu- 
ften  is  far  too  rapid.  Mr.  Dando  suggests  that  many  plates  w 
,e  saved  if  photographers  would  believe  that  a  tenth  to  a  twen  y-  j 
f  a  second  is  amply  fast  enough  for  nearly  every  animal,  if  on 
•ireful  to  study  its  movements  and  release  the  shutter  when 
Possible  movement  is  to  be  expected.  Finally ,_  the  lecturer  qu< 
-rofessor  Bailey,  who,  writing  in  “  Country  Life  in  America,  refei 
a  animal  photography  as  “  the  new  hunting  ”  as  distinct  from  that  oi 
f  chase  which  is  only  gratified  by  the  death  of  the  pursue  ■  „ 

dmirable  degree  of  patience  is  called  for  by  the  ‘  new  huntu  g f 
-ell  as  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  talent  on  the  part  of  the  P 
rapher,  but  the  results  are  a  sufficient  reward,  and  the  particu 
eld  of  work  under  discussion  offers  pleasing  variety  and  change  ; 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

lecture  on  Monday  week  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Porter,  of  Eton  Coll*; 
of  a  unique  kind.  Nominally  an  account  of  a  pleasam  m 
re  beautiful  islands  of  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  it  had  a  n 
irtant  bearing  in  the  demonstration  of  a  new  process  for  colo 
■m  slides,  a  process  so  satisfactory  and  so  simple  that  we  be  a 
it  will,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  gifted  with  the  artis . 

.  •  1  _ 1  * Jl  1  „  IVlTw  or  Vl  Q  C  f  VlP  3,Q.V3.Ilt'C 
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eing  a  good  operator  and  an  experienced  lecturer,  and  with  such 
ifications  there  are  no  awkward  pauses,  no  mis-placed  slides; 
ything  goes  as  merrily  as  marriage  bells.  Moreover,  Mr.  Porter 
no.  assistance  whatever,  even  electing  to  work  the  electric 
;rn  himself,  as  well  as  doing  the  necessary  talking.  After  he 
given  a  sketch  of  his  itinerary  on  the  black  board,  he  mounted 
lantern  rostrum,  and  from  that  elevation  he  gave  an  account  of 
picture,  and  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  produced  as  he 
bited  it  to  a  delighted  audience. 

i  a  former  occasion  Mr.  Porter  showed  how  by  judicious  control 
lopment  it  is  possible  to  confer  upon  a  lantern  slide  colours 
arying  hue.  He  still  adopts  the  same  system — plus,  a  certain 

ant  of  additional  tinting  by  means  of  aniline  dyes  applied  with 
:-ush,  and  the  effects  produced  by  the  combination  are  of  the 
-  remarkable  and  effective  kind.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a 
dy  method  of  colouring  pictures,  for  Mr.  Porter  assured  his 
ers  that  it  was  possible  to  treat  from  ten  to  fourteen  slides  in  a 
le  afternoon.  These  slides,  even  when  submitted  to  the  enlarge- 
t  and  close  scrutiny  of  the  electric  lantern,  showed  no  signs  of 
h  marks,  overlapping  of  colours,  or  other  detrimental  blemishes, 
ih  are  not  uncommon  in  slides  painted  in  the  ordinary  nay, 
pting  always  those  of  Japanese  origin,  which  are  generally  looked 
i  as  the  most  perfect  examples  of  hand-painted  pictured  for 
em  use.  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd's  slides  come  naturally  under 
ifferent  category  altogether,  but,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  the 
method  has  features  in  common  with  the  trichromatic  system 
roducing  transparencies. 

11  the  platemakers  issue  with  their  boxes  of  lantern  plates  direc- 
s  whereby  the  user  is  able  to  produce  pictures  of  various  tones 
:o!our,  blue  black,  warm  black,  brown,  red,  or  blue.  And  Mi. 
ter  commences  operations  by  deciding  upon  a  certain  tint  of  slide, 
ch  he  uses  as  a  base  for  additional  colouration  by  means  of 
ine  dyes.  For  a  seascape  he  will  choose  perhaps  a  blue,  or  in 
ain  sunset  effects  a  red1  for  his  base.  A  woodland  scene  vill 
;t  likely  give  a  better  ultimate  result  if  it  be  originally  printed 
i  brown  tint.  He  will  then  work  upon  the  film  a\  it h  suitable 
s  very  much  diluted  with  water,  using,  of  course,  rich  dyes  as  are 
ible  in  that  liquid.  ,  For  his  blue  base  he  employs  a  mixture  of 
lie  chloride  and  potassium  ferricyanide  in  very  dilute  solution.  In 
affixture  a  lantern  slide  of  the  ordinary  black  type  will  go  through 
ecession  of  changes,  the  highest  lights  being  acted  upon  first ; 
iat  it  is  possible  by  arresting  the  operation  at  the  right  moment 
roduce  a  picture  with  a  blue  sky.  If  it  be  preferred,  the  slide 
remain  in  the  solution  until  the  whole  of  it  is  converted  to  a 
tone,  and  it  now  resembles  a  picture  ready  for  the  superposition 
oloured  films,  according  to  the  Sanger  Shepherd  process,  save 
the  blue  picture  is  complete  in  all  its  details.  Such  a  picture 
ed  one  of  Mr.  Porter’s  first  illustrations,  a  sunset  seascape  study, 
le  had  added  with  the  brush  certain  pale  yellows  and  reds,  which 
it  a  most  complete  and  beautiful  appearance  on  the  lantern 
n.  Many  other  pictures  followed,  the  outcome  of  negatives 
a  in  the  Azores  and  in  Madeira,  and  even  without  the  charm  of 
ir  these  pictures  would  have  been  full  of  beauty,  for  the  scenery 
lose  islands  is  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  rocks  have  in  places 
riven  by  volcanic  action,  and  huge  craters  have  beeen  hollowed 
by  the  past  energy  of  the  Subterranean  forces.  These  craters 
now  ceased  to  be  active,  and  their  walls,  hundreds  of  feet 
,  are  clothed  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  most  luxuriant  tropical 
?e.  Masses  of  Hydrangea  grow  here  like  weeds,  and  the  delicate 
enhair  and  Hart’s  tongue  ferns  are  still  more  common.  These 
is,  indeed,  seem  to  exhibit  every  type  of  lovely  scenery,  and 
should  afford  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  photographers  who 
the  time  and  opportunity  for  visiting  places  where  the  ordinary 
it  is  all  but  unknown.  “  If  you  say  that  you  are  going  to  the 
ss,”  said  Mr.  Porter,  “  people  stare  at  you  as  if  you  had  declared 
intention  of  going  to  Jericho,  and  they  are  generally  profoundly 
rnt  as  to  the  geographical  position  of  either  the  one  or  the 
There  is  no  direct  route  to  these  islands  which  lie  a  little 
)ff  the  coast  of  Morocco,  and  there  are  very  few  English  people 
;  those  who  have  taken  up  residence  being  officially  connected 
the  telegraphic  station  at  Fayal.  Yachts  call  in  there,  and 
some  of  the  American  liners,  and  should  the  Panama  Canal 


ever  be  completed  the  islands  will  become  of  great  value  as  a  coaling; 
station.  Mr.  Porter  arrived  there  or  board  a  Portuguese  steamer 
called  the  Funchal,  a  vessel  which  rolls  terribly  and  otherwise  mis-, 
behaves  itself.  It  is  said  of  her  that  her  first  crew,  after  a  few 
weeks’  experience  of  her  ways,  mutinied.  A  second  crew  was  collected 
and  they  mutinied.  Last  of  all,  the  captain  mutinied  also.  Sc. 
much  for  her  seaworthy  character.  But  Mr.  Porter  survived  all 
troubles,  and  was  soon  hard  at  work  with  camera  and  tripod  amid1 
the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  Azores.  He  went  subsequently  to 
Madeira,  and  took  care  to  keep  from  the  beaten  tracks  of  the  tourists, 
in  order  to  secure  pictures  of  an  absolutely  new  character.  In  this, 
he  eminently  succeeded. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  lecture  attention  became- 
concentrated  upon  the  colouring  of  the  slides  rather  than  upon  the 
places  which  they  illustrated.  Mr.  Spiers  declared  that  nothing 
so  good  had  been  shown  before.  Mr.  Inwards  congratulated  the 
lecturer  upon  his  collection  of  excellent  pictures,  and  said  that  all' 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  travellers  who  took  so  much  pains  over  their 
work  and  gave  others  the  benefit  of  their  wanderings.  With  regard 
to  the  colouring  of  the  pictures,  he  must  taken  exception  to  the 
greens  as  being  foreign  to  nature.  He  had  sometimes  seen  this 
bright  arsenic  green  in  certain  seaweeds,  but  not  as  a  general  character 
of  foliage.  His  eyes  might  play  him  false,  but  he  certainly  saw 
more  yellow  in  the  foliage  of  nature  than  he  saw  in  these  pictures. 
In  his  reply  Mr.  Porter  said  that  he  did  not  claim  for  this  process 
that  it  was  scientific  in  the  sense  that  the  Sanger  Shepherd  process 
was  scientific.  The  greens  that  had  appeared  to  Mr.  Inwards  and 
others  to  have  too  metallic  a  tone  could  easily  be  modified  by  other 
colours.  He  was  most  glad  to  receive  criticism  of  his  work,  for  it 
enabled  him  to  remedy  matters.  After  a  few  words  relative  to 
the  permanence  of  the  Aniline  dyes  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  T.  C. 
Hepworth,  the  proceedings  came  to  a  close. 

OiS  the  following  Thursday  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Montague  Fordhanv 
on  “The  Flowers  and  Gardens  of  Japan,”  with  Mr.  Shea  in  the  chair, 
attracted  a  large  audience.  Here,  again,  the  lecture  was  mainlw 
illustrated  by  coloured  slides,  in  this  case  the  work  of  Japanese 
artists,  and  most  effective  they  were.  The  lecturer  dealt  principally 
with  the  love  of  the  Japanese  for  the  beauty  of  landscape  gardening, 
and  their  appreciation  of  artistic  things  amid  their  daily  surroundings. 
It  was  shown  how  the  arrangement  of  flowers  in  a  vase  or  other 
vessel  would  be  according  to  fixed  laws,  a  single  flower  often  being 
a  matter  of  concern  so  that  it  should  follow  certain  curves.  To  the 
English  idea  there  was  much  artificiality  about  these  arrangements. 
The  flower  festivals  of  Japan  were  peculiar  to  the  country,  the  plum, 
tree,  the  cherry,  the  iris,  the  peony,  the  westaria,  the  lotus,  and 
the  chrysanthemum  coming  into  favour  according  to  the  time  of 
blossoming.  The  lecturer  concluded  an  admirable  discourse  with  an 
expression  of  the  hope  that  festivals  of  this  kind,  so  conducive  to 
the  refinement  of  the  people,  would  some  day  be  instituted  in  our 
own  country. 

The  chairman  dwelt  upon  the  same  theme,  and  regretted  that 
British  national  festivals  Avere  mostly  connected  with  sports  and 
had  so  much  of  the  public-house  element  about  them.  In  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  flowers  Ave  must  borv  to  the  clever  Japanese.  They  originated 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  cultivated  floAvers,  but  with 
regard  to  the  chrysanthemum  he  must  claim  that  Avhen  once  they 
came  over  here,  we  improved  them.  He  himself  had  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  to  raise  chrysanthemums  from  seed  in  this  country. 
Japan  he  regarded  as  an  intellectual  Avonderland,  and  it  Avas  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  us-  that  the  Japanese  had  been  called  “The  English  of 
the  East.”  A  hearty  ATote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  folloAved,  and 
the  company  dispersed. 

LONGTON  AND  DISTRICT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  local  contemporary  says  : — The  Longton  and  District  Photographic 
Society,  in  maintenance  of  its  Avide  reputation  for  being  a  A-aluable 
medium  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  those  who  adopt  the 
camera  as  a  recreative  hobby — in  many  cases  the  members  have  made 
it  a  remunerative  one — has  just  arranged  a  practical  programme  for 
the  ensuing  season.  Avhich  should  win  especial  favour  among  those 
devotees  Avho  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  probationary  period  of  their 
knoAvledge  of  photographic  art.  The  pioneer  of  these  societies  in  NortA 
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Staffordshire,  much  has  been  done  by  the  Longton  Club  during  the 
nine  years  of  its  existence  in  instructing  the  members  in  the  technique 
of  the  work,  and  entertaining  them  with  lectures  and  demonstrations 
by  men  who' are  foremost  in  their  profession.  If,  however,  the  society 
has  erred  in  not  catering  in  greater  detail  to  the  needs  of  the  absolute 
tyro,  who  can  “feel”  his  way  better  in  half  an  hour’s  advice  at  the 
developing  table  or  when  making  exposures,  than  in  attendance  at 
several  lectures,  the  one  in  need  of  this  help  may  now  find  it  in  the 
new  arrangements  which  have  been  made.  It  has  been  decided  that 
each  Thursday  evening  during  certain  months  informal  meetings  of  the 
society  shall  be  held  at  the  Sutherland  Institute,  “  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  help  and  instruction  in  photographic  methods  and  procedure. 
These  meetings  are  intended  to  be  for  the  assistance  of  those  in  the 
elementary  stages,  as  well  as  those  who  are  “  advanced  ”  in  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  photography.  ...  . 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  resolved  to  again  institute  the  circulating 
portfolio  of  members’  prints,  and  the  members  are  also  invited  to  sub¬ 
mit  prints  at  the  weekly  meetings  for  criticism  and  help  for  others. 
The  popular  feature  of  exhibiting  members’  lantern  slides  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  to  make  the  exhibition  of  practical  assistance,  as  well  as 
an  interesting  event,  the  exhibitors  are  in  future  bound  down  to  give 
full  particulars  of  their  slides— viz.,  plate,  contact  or  reduction,  light 
(artificial  or  otherwise,  and  distance  from  the  same),  time  of  exposure, 
developer,  and  the  process  of  toning  or  intensification.  The  society 
is  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  members’  work,  with  open  classes,  in  which 
photographers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  can  compete  (as  at  pie\ious 
exhibitions)  next  February,  the  society  offering  medals  and  other 
special  awards.  A  useful  facility  which  members  of  the  society  enjoy 
is  granted  by  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway  Company— namely, 
specially  reduced  fares  to  many  stations  on  the  company’s  system,  when 
the  journey  is  undertaken  on  a  bona-fide  photographic  tiip.  This  is 
a  concession  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  now  trying 
to  secure  from  the  other  railway  companies.  In  accordance  with  this 
arrangement,  a  series  of  excursions  is  promoted  for  the  summer,  but 
it  is  the  disappointing  side  of  the  society’s  work  that  so  few  participate 
in  these  very  interesting  and  profitable  outings.  In  fairness  to  the 
members,  it 'may  be  added  that  the  excursions  have  not  always  coin¬ 
cided  with  good  weather.  The  Longton  society  has  members  through¬ 
out  North  Staffordshire,  and  in  many  adjoining  counties  of  Cheshire 
and  Derbyshire,  who,  being  separated  by  geographical  situations,  may 
often  meet  without  recognising  each  other  as  members  of  the  society. 
To  provide  a  distinguishing  badge  which  may  form  an  introduction 
between  the  members,  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  a  specially 
designed  buttonhole  stud  or  brooch  which  may  be  worn  when  out  on 
excursions. 

The  society  is  excellently  officered,  and  there  is  promise  of  a  very 
useful  season.  Dr.  A.  Parkes,  J.P.,  is  again  the  president,  and  the 
vice-presidents  include  the  Mayor  of  Longton  (Alderman  G.  Bennion), 
Alderman  A.  Edwards,  J.P.,  Dr.  J.  W.  Dawes,  Rev.  C.  F.  L.  Barm- 
well,  Dr.  Harris,  Messrs.  E.  Brookfield,  J.P.,  P.  H.  Bennion,  A.  B. 
Jones,  J.P.,  D.  Mountford,  H.  Barrett  Greene  A.  W.  Allin,  and 
Major  B.  Moore.  Mr.  S.  Ashcroft  is  the  treasurer;  Mr.  T.  Mottershead 
continues  to  act  as  an  indefatigable  secretary ;  and  there  is  a  good 
working  committee,  those  elected  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  being 
Dr.  Croft,  Messrs.  T.  Lawrence,  G.  V.  Myatt,  J.  Toft,  S.  Jackson,  J. 
Bold,  and  W.  Bates. 


WIMBLEDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

March  18th— Mr.  G.  Edey  in  the  chair.— Mr.  Walter  Kilbey  gave 
“A  Chat  on  the  Focal-Plane  Shutter,”  describing  the  old  pattern, 
Thornton  Pickard  and  the  Anschutz  shutters  and  showing  how  the 
different  speeds  were  obtained  by  altering  the  width  of  opening  in 
the  blind,  he  spoke  of  perfect  efficiency  of  this  shutter.  Exposures 
made  with  it  af  high  speeds,  and  even  in  am  indifferent  light,  de¬ 
veloping  up  with  comparative  ease  as  contrasted  with  ordinary  shutter 
exposures 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  slides  from 
Mr.  Kilbey’s  well-known  work. 

The  Goerz-Anschutz  and  Wallis  focal-plane  cameras  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Kilbey,  Mr.  J.  W.  Mason  showed  Messrs.  Newman  and 


Guardia’s  new  reflex  camera-;  and  Mr.  G.  Meckbach  of  Messr: 
Voigtlander  and  Son  showed  several  patterns  of  the  firm’s  new  foca 
plane  cameras. 


LEEDS  CAMERA  CLUB. 

March  18th. — Mr.  Alex.  Keighley,  F.R.  P.S.,  gave  his  lecture 
“A  Tour  Round  an  Old  Garden,”  before  eighty-six  members.  M 
Keighley  is  the  happy  possessor  of  an  old  world  garden,  which  is  ke 
according  to  his  own  ideas,  and  of  which  he  has  made  capital  use,  fre 
a  photographic  point  of  view.  The  garden  is  not  of  the  formal  tyq 
but  given  up  to  old-fashioned  flowers,  so  arranged  and  massed  as 
give  effective  colour,  and  at  the  same  time,  whatever  time  of  the  ye 
you  happen  to  visit  it,  there  will  be  some  flowers  or  other  in  bloo 
Some  150  fine  slides  were  exhibited,  taken  in  order,  showing  the  vai 
ing  phases  from  January  to  December,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  da1 
The  descriptive  portion  of  the  lecture  was  intensely  interesting,  bei , 
interspersed  with  apt  poetic  quotations  and  amusing  reminiscenc'l 
and  at  the  close  the  members  showed  their  appreciation  by  passing 
cordial  vote  of  thanks. 


NEWPORT  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  photographers  at  Newport-on-Tay  held  a  meeting  on  Frid 
evening,  under  the  presidency  of  Provost  Roger.  The  chairman  p 
tribute  to  photography  as  a  hobby,  in  every  way  likely  to  uplift 
minds  of  those  interested  in  it  and  inspire  them  with  a  love  j 
the  beautiful.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  form  “The  Newp 
Camera  Club,”  and  the  following  office-bearers  were  elected:— H1 
president,  Provost  Roger;  president,  Mr.  Robert  Chalmers;  v 
presidents,  Messrs  George  Martin  and  Robert  Millar;  secretary,  ll 
James  Fernie ;  treasurer,  Mr.  James  White;  committee,  Mrs.  Rot' 
Millar,  Miss  Caird,  Messrs.  Thomson,  David  White,  Alexander  Ro 
David  Meldrum,  and  William  Doig.  Over  forty  members  h 
already  joined.  The  committee  are  hopeful  of  securing  suita 
rooms  in  a  central  situation. 


The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation. — A  meeting  of  the  deleg; 
was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Sciei. 
Perth,  on  Saturday,  when  Mr.  Henry  Coates  presided  over  a  repre 
tative  attendance.  The  draft  rules  submitted  by  the  sub-commi 
were  thoroughly  discussed,  and  after  many  alterations  approved1 
No.  2  rule  shows  that  “  The  object  of  the  federation  shall  be  to  cons : 
and  provide  means  for  the  mutual  benefit,  encouragement,  aad  - 
tection  of  the  federated  societies,  their  members,  and  individual  p)  - 
graphers  attached  to  the  federation.”  All  societies  pay  an  c  f 
fee  equal  to  the  first  year’s  subscription,  and  the  annual  subscri  a 
is  on  a  sliding  scale,  regulated  by  the  membership — viz.,  7s.  6d  r 
societies  with  a  membership  under  thirty ;  15s.  for  a  membership  r 
thirty  and  up  to  one  hundred ;  and  20s.  for  all  having  a  membe  p 
over  one  hundred.  The  elective  and  deliberative  representati  is 
on  the  same  basis,  each  society  as  above  having  one,  two,  or 
representatives  respectively.  Photographers,  unattached  to  J 
society,  will,  after  application  to,  and  approval  by,  the  council 
admitted  as  associates  on  an  annual  payment  of  2s.  6d.  Office  be;  rs 
for  the  session  were  then  elected  as  follows: — President,  Mr.  H-7 
Coates,  president  of  the  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science  id 
chairman  of  the  local  committee  of  the  Photographic  Conventic|of 
Great  Britain;  vice-presidents,  Mr.  G.  D.  Macdougal,  vice-preset 
of  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  P.A.,  and  Mr.  David  Horn,  pi- 
dent  of  the  Glasgow  Southern  B.A.  ;  secretary,  Mr.  John  B.  Mac  h- 
lan,  vice-president  Blairgowrie  and  District  P.A.  ;  treasurer,  jk 
Arch.  Campbell,  secretary  of  the  “Dundee  Advertiser”  C.C. ;  coijd, 
Messrs.  Kirk,  Brechin ;  Pender,  Aberdeen ;  Eadie,  Monk  ds 
(Airdrie) ;  Walker,  Glasgow  Eastern  Amateur  P.A.  ;  Stewart,  -P 
caldy  P.S.  ;  Milne,  Paisley  Philosophical  Institute  (photogr  ik 
section).  It  was  decided  that  the  next  annual  general  meeting  be  d 
at  Perth,  on  the  second  Saturday  of  February,  1904.  The  counci  i* 
meet  shortly  to  appoint  sub-committees,  and  get  the  various  scDes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  federated  societies  and  associates  set  in  moti 
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Dews  and  Dotes. 


Mr  Welfokd’s  Music.— On  Friday  evening.  April  3rd,  at  the 
itarian  Hall,  Upton  Lane,  Forest  Gate,  E.  (G.E.R.  from  Liverpool 
■eet),  a  service  of  song,  composed  entirely  by  Mr.  Welford,  will  be 
•en  by  his  choir,  to  be  followed  by  a  concert,  in  which  other  music 
him  Will  form  part.  He  will  be  pleased  to  see  any  photographers 
10  may  be  interested  in  music  as  well. 

Kodak,  Limited,  write  :  Only  very  rarely  in  its  history  does  it 
:ome  the  privilege  and  satisfaction  of  any  industrial  concern  to  make 
ih  an  important  announcement  as  it  is  now  our  pleasure  to  put  before 
i-  dealers.  For  ten  years  our  laboratories  have  been  engaged  at  work 
perfecting  a  roll  film  that  should  retain  all  the  practical  advantages 
the  roll  film  now  in  use,  and  at  the  same  time  overcome  the  great 

iwback _ namely,  its  curling  propensities.  We  have  at  last  achieved 

is  triumph  for  a  certainty,  and  after  March  30th  we  shall  introduce 
lew  Tollable  film  which  will  be  non-curling  and  also  orthochromatic. 


Surrey  County  Record. — The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Surrey 
unty  Record  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  the  Croydon  Town 
dl  last  Friday  afternoon.  Viscount  Midleton  (president)  presided, 
d  was  supported  by  the  Mayor  (Alderman  Sir  Frederick  Edridge), 
e  Deputy  Mayor  (Alderman  Page),  Dr.  Hobson  (hon.  secretary), 
r.  E.  Whitaker,  Councillor  Helps,  Mr.  J.  Noaks,  Mr.  Hector 
iclean,  Mr.  Stanley  Jast,  Mr.  Baldock,  and  others.  Dr.  Hobson  first 
id  communications  from  various  correspondents,  who  expressed 
merest  in,  and  sympathy  with,  the  object  of  the  Record.  He  next 
id  the  report,  which  recorded  the  work  of  the  past  year,  and  ex- 
essed  thanks  to  those  who  had  given  their  assistance  in  furthering 
e  important  object  of  securing  a  photographic  record  and  survey 
Surrey.  Viscount  Midleton,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
uched  upon  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  formation  of 
e  society.  Those  objects  were  four  in  number — the  perpetuation 
all  that  was  of  interest  in  the  county  in  the  shape  of  archaeology, 
t,  natural  history,  and  scenery.  Neither  of  the  first  two  could  be 
id  to  be  specially  rich  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  The  poorness  of  the 
il  and  the  sparsenesS  of  the  population  prevented,  as  a  rule,  any 
ge  castles,  or  even  houses  at  a  later  period,  being  built  in  this  area, 
le  two  ecclesiastical  residences — Lambeth  Palace,  at  one  end  of  the 
unty,  and  Farnham  Castle  at  the  other,  Avere  the  most  interesting 
at  remained,  and  both  lent  themselves  to  the  art  of  photography, 
ey  had  one  unique  example  in  Ham  House,  which  was  not  very  far 
>m  Richmond.  But  Avhat  this  county  did  possess  a  wealth  of  were 
3  old  half-timbered  houses.  Art  might  be  said  to  be  a  twin-brother 
archseology,  and  he  was  afraid  they  must  not  look  for  much  in  that 
ection  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  In  natural  history,  however,  they 
md  a  very  different  state  of  things,  but  there,  again,  they  were 
ssing  away.  The  speaker  entered  a  strong  protest  against  the 
nton  destruction  of  bird  life,  and  touched  on  the  paleolithic  and 
:  Mithic  remains  found  in  the  county.  Coming  to  the  scenery  of  the 
1  mty,  he  said  he  spoke  as  one  who  had  been  into  nearly  every  parish 
'oughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  county,  and  he  protested 
ot  he  did  not  believe  that  within  a  similar  space  of  ground — and  he 
1  been  in  every  county  in  England  and  Ireland — a  similar  stretch 
1  scenery  could  be  found.  (Applause.)  Having  dealt  -with  enthu- 
tsm  on  Surrey  scenery,  Lord  Midleton  said  these  scenes  of  beauty 
t  themselves  to  their  purpose.  Many  of  them  had  disappeared 
’  'ing  his  own  lifetime  ;  many  others  would  disappear.  He  could 
( iceive  nothing  more  desirable  than  that  in  some  places  in  the  county 
ollection  of  records  should  be  set  up  which  might  stimulate  future 
erations  to  emulate  their  predecessors  in  their  love  of  the  past. 
3  motion,  which  the  chairman  said  needed  no  seconder,  was  adopted 
nimously.  Mr.  Whitaker  moved  the  suspension  of  one  of  the 
1  3s,  so  as  to  allow  of  additional  vice-presidents  being  appointed, 
object  being  to  include  in  the  list  of  vice-presidents  the  whole 
(he  nine  Mayors  of  Surrey.  Mr.  H.  D.  Gower  seconded  this  pro- 
ltion,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  seven  Mayors  who,  it  was  ex* 
ned,  had  been  accidentally  omitted,  were  then  added  to  the  list,  the 
lie  of  the  officials  being  re-elected  and  cordially  thanked  for  their 
uces.  The  committee  were  also  re-appointed. — “  Croydon  Adver- 
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Correspondence. 

%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the pa/per.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  writers  are  given . 

%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  ]  or  the  opinions  expressed  by  ov/r 
correspondents , 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Pardon  my  trespassing  on  your  space,  but  my  circle  of 
photographic  brethren  and  myself  are  pleased  to  see  by  your  issue 
of  the  13th  inst.,  that  we  are  not  alone  in  feelings  of  dissatisfaction 
at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society  ;  we  notice 
a  letter  from  a  Handsworth  gentleman  calling  attention  to  certain 
matters  the  same  as  I  have  done,  direct  to  the  Council  of  the  Society, 
who,  by  the  reply  to  my  letters,  admit  that  our  grievances  are  just 
and  unanswerable,  for  they  dismiss  my  correspondence  as  follows  :  — 

“  At  the  council  meeting  of  the  above  society,  held  on  Thursday 
last,  the  19th  inst.,  your  two  letters  were  laid  before  the  council, 
who  have  instructed  me  (the  hon.  sec.)  to  inform  you  that  they 
read  same  with  regret.” 

Our  complaint  is  that  exhibits  sent  in  and  receiving  commendation 
at  other  exhibitions,  we  are  told  by  the  secretary  (on  his  own 
account)  are  utterly  unworthy  to  be  admitted  to  the  Brimingham 
Exhibition.  I  have  challenged  the  council  to  nominate  an  inde¬ 
pendent  artist  photographer  to  inspect  the  unhung  pictures  and  pro¬ 
nounce  an  opinion — and  the  above  is  my  answer. 

Again,  we  ask,  why  should  one  tradesman — being  a  member  of  the 
council,  the  hanging  committee,  and  also  a  judge — he  requested  by 
the  council  to  fill  jip  the  Avails  (to  the  exclusion  of  other  photo¬ 
graphers)  with  some  of  his  every-day  studio  specimens  (some  seven 
years  old),  22  of  his  frames  being  hung,  nine  only  marked  “net  for 
competition,”  13  ticketed  “  for  sale,”  and  priced  at  £44 — but  apart 
from  this  there  was  unfilled  wall  space  where  100  at  least  of  the 
unselected  frames  might  have  been — Avith  fairness— hung ;  but  Ave 
assume  that  Ave  are  not  in  the  favoured  ring. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours 
truly, 

H.  Wills. 

Small  Heath,  Birmingham. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  Avith  pleasure  I  find  that  I  am  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  Mr.  Harold  Baker  sent  any  pictures  in  for  competition. 
Any  individual  seeing  Mr.  Baker’s  pictures  hung  in  the  open  section 
of  the  Exhibition  (when  there  was  also  a  loan  section),  nine 
marked  “  not  for  competition,”  Avould  naturally  conclude  that  the 
others  were  for  competition.  I  do  not  think  I  was  the  only  person 
under  that  impression,  from  the  remarks  I  overheard  at  the  Exhibition. 

All  that  I  can  say  about  the  Selection  Committee  and  Mr.  Baker  is 
that  they  used  the  threshing  machine  very  well  indeed.  It  was  a 
very  poor  harvest,  though,  especially  considering  that  there  were 
a  good  many  exhibits  hung  this  year  that  were  also  in  last  year’s 
Exhibition. 

The  motto  for  Birmingham  is  “  Forward,”  not  “  BackAvard.”  Talk¬ 
ing  about  grain,  I  certainly  admit  there  was  plenty  of  grain,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  pictures,  in  a  good  many  cases. 

If  the  Selection  Committee  had  put  the  chaff  into  a  section  by 
itself,  it  Avould,  no  doubt,  have  been  very  interesting  to  some  of 
the  visitors. 

In  Mr.  Baker’s  “petty  details”  he  admits  that  the  Exhibition  was 
not  up  to  its  usual  standard,  and  to  obviate  this  he  was  asked  to  fill 
up  the  gaps. 

But  why  not  condense  the  space  for  hanging,  instead  of  making 
the  open  section  an  advertising  medium?  Mr.  Baker  must  admit  that 
it  would  be  a  capital  adArertisement  for  any  professional  photographer 
in  the  town  to  have  14  pictures  hung  at  an  exmbition  that  is  visited 
by  5,000  people  during  the  course  of  a  week.  Whistler  did  not  take 
Ruskin’s  remarks  as  a  compliment,  but  Page  Croft  evidently  has  done 
so  with  great  complacency. 
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Mr.  Croft  also  states,  “Art’s  greatest  charm  is  its  variety,  and  is 
so  far  reaching  as  to  include  all  tastes  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
He,  therefore,  who  sees  beauty  in  one  school,  unnecessarily  deprives 
himself  of  the  pleasure  which  will  be  found  to  exist  in  every  school.” 

Quite  so,  Mr.  Croft,  and  if  this  is  so,  do  you  advocate  excluding 
all  other  schools  for  the  sake  of  one  school?  viz.,  the  “  Fuzzytype  ” 
school?  The  main  point  of  my  former  letter  was  not  so  much  the 
doings  at  the  Birmingham  Exhibition  (although  they  need  attention), 
but  to  advocate  the  formation  of  an  exhibition  for  professional  work 
only,  a  matter  which  should  have  any  official’s  (connected  with  the 
P.P.A.)  deepest  consideration. 

Thanking  you  for  the  insertion  of  this  letter,  believe  me,  yours 
faithfully, 

Albert  G.  Silvester. 

Hands  worth. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,,- — In  your  paper  of  the  13th  inst. ,  there  is  I  consider 
a  very  truthful  criticism  of  the  “fuzzy”  contents  (pictures?)  of 
many  frames  at  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Exhibition. 

I  don’t  know  much  of  photography,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
the  effect  is  got  by  printing  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  negative — 
can  any  reader  enlighten  me?  Not  that  I  wish  to  try  it,  for  it 
seems  neither  art  nor  photography. 

At  the  Exhibition  I  overheard  one  eminent  photographer  say, 
“What  on  earth  are  these  meant  for?  I  though  I  had  come  to  a 
photographic  exhibition,  but  surely  some  of  these  are  school  chil¬ 
drens’  drawings.” — Yours  respectfully, 

E.  Bird, 

The  Causeway,  Coventry,  March  23,  1903. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  we,  with  your  kind  permission,  express  our 
hearty  endorsement  of  Mr.  Albert  G.  Silvester’s  letter  on  this 
matter,  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Journal. 

Fuzzytype  certainly  appears  to  have  become,  at  all  events  in  the 
minds  of  many  judges  of  exhibition  work,  a  sort  of  “  hall  mark  ”  of 
the  artistic  in  photography,  and  without  which  characteristic  much 
of  the  best  work  in  other  respects  is  liable  to  be  relegated  to  quite 
a  second  place,  or  passed  over  without  notice.  It  would,  as  Mr. 
Silvester  suggests,  be  interesting  to  hear  the  opinions  of  our  leading 
professional  photographer's  on  this  subject,  and  also  whether  any 
advocate  for  this  type  of  the  “Artistic”  (?)  would  venture  to  submit 
to  his  clients,  even  those  of  the  highest  artistic  temperament,  proofs 
in  “Fuzzytyne”  after  a  sitting,  for  surely  a  professional  photo¬ 
grapher’s  first  desire  is  to  please  his  sitter. 

If  Fuzzytype  has  come  to  stay,  may  it  remain  with  amateurs  and 
the  ultra-artistic  (?)  photographer,  but  let  the  P.P.A.  have  the  sug¬ 
gested  exhibition  of  professional  work  only,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
would  be  much  appreciated. — We  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours  faith- 
fUlly ,  Longman  Bros. 

County  of  Gloucester  Studios,  12,  Clarence  Street, 

Gloucester,  March  17th,  1903. 


INCOME  TAX. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— At  the  present  time,  when  the  question  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  taxation,  and  more  particularly  the  reduction  of  the  direct  tax 
upon  income,  is  occupying  the  minds  of  all,  will  you  allow  me  space 
to  put  before  you  a  scheme  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  more 
equitable  method  of  raising  the  sum  required  than  that  now  obtaining. 
There  are  many,  of  course,  who  strongly  object  to  Income  Tax,  or 
would  like  to  see  the  required  amount  raised  generally,  and  not  as  at 
present  by  assessments  on  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Taking  for  granted,  however,  that  the  money 
cannot  readily  be  raised  by  more  general  income  assessment  or  without 
inordinate  indirect  taxation,  and  that  therefore  the  imposition  of 
Income  Tax  must  continue  to  obtain  in  something  approaching  its 
present  form,  it  is  well  that  the  tax  should  be  raised  in  the  most 
equitable  manner  possible. 
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There  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  strong  body  of  opinion  that  the 
taxation  should  not  affect  to  the  same  extent  that  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  deriving  income  from  precarious  and  arduous  business  us  the  I 
leisured  classes  and  those  who  receive  income  from  accumulated  funds, 
and  that  if  a  practical  and  satisfactory  scheme  could  be  arranged  tne 
latter  should  pay  upon  a  higher  basis  than  those  who  by  their  efforts 
are  assisting  to  maintain  our  commercial  supremacy,  and  who  art 
either  in  receipt  of  salaries  for  work  done  or  of  an  income  fluctuating 
with  the  trade  of  the  country  and  the  prosperity  of  their  ventures. 

I  have  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  sketch  below  another  method  by 
which  an  amount  of  tax,  equal  to  that  now  collected,  might  lie  raised. 

I  have  assumed  it  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  that  a  sum  of 
£30,000,000  be  raised  by  direct  taxation  of  income,  ailtl  this  sum 
although  less  than  that  required  last  year,  is  still  some  £11,000,00( 
more  than  was  required  prior  to  the  late  war. 

The  income  upon  which  tax  was  received  during  1900-1  was  appor 
tioned  as  follows:  — 


Schedule  A. 

Schedule  B. 

Schedule  C. 
Schedule  D. 

Schedule  E. 


£151,403,000  Income  derived  from  property  in  lands 
tenements,  etc. 

4,706,000  Income  derived  from  occupation  o 
land,  etc. 

38.170,000  Income  derived  from  public  revenues. 

354,038,000  Income  derived  from  profession,  tradi 
employment,  interest,  etc. 

45,788,000  Income  derived  from  stipends  paid  t< 
Government,  corporation,  and  co 
officials. 


£594,105,000 

Of  this  income,  Schedules  A,  C,  and  a  part  of  D  (income  not  derivec I 
from  personal  exertions)  would  be  chargeable  upon  the  higher  scale 
and  Schedules  B,  E,  and  the  remainder  of  D  upon  the  lower. 

Higher  basis.  Lower  b^sis. 

Schedule  A .  £151,403,000 

Schedule  B . 

Schedule  C .  38,170,000 

Schedule  D .  214,502,000 

Schedule  E.  . . 


£4,706,000 

139,536,000 

45,788,000 


£404,075,000  £190,030,000 

As  a  basis  for  examination,  supposing  Is.  Id.  in  the  £  paid  upo 
incomes  chargeable  upon  the  higher  basis,  and  9d.  in  the  £  upo.: 
incomes  chargeable  upon  the  lower  basis,  the  proceeds  would  be.- 

Higher  basis  .  £21,887,000 

Lower  basis  .  7,126,000 

Making  a  total  of  .  £29,013,000 

Further,  the  figures  upon  which  this  statement  is  based  are  tho: 
of  the  year  1900-1,  and  though  Schedules  B  and  0  would,  togethe 
not  show  material  advance,  the  total  tax-paying  incomes  unci< 
Schedule  A  would  probably  have  increased  £5,000,000,  uno 
Schedule  D  £30,000,000,  and  under  Schedule  E  £5,000,000,  the  t 
upon  which  increases  would  mean  an  addition  to  the  amount  raised 

at  least  £1,850,000.  _  # 

The  total  collected  would  thus  be  approximately  31  millions,  a 
that  part  of  the  community  which  suffers  the  most  heavily  from  t  j 
tax  would  obtain  the  consideration  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled. 

Another  suggestion  which  might  be  worthy  of  consideration.  ; 
that  of  the  exemption  limit.  Were  this  raised  in  accordance  wi¬ 
the  scale  hereunder,  the  total  cost  to  the  Exchequer  would  probab 
not  reach  £1,200,000 

Up  to  £200  .  Free 

£200  to  £500  .  Abatement  £200. 

£500  to  £750  .  Abatement  £150. 

£750  to  £1,000  . .  Abatement  £100. 

In  the  event  of  the  abatements  being  thus  increased  the  sm 
rentiers  would  not  greatly  be  affected  by  the  burden  of  the  nD 
rate  of  tax  deducted  from  their  incomes. 

Although  Income  Tax  is  but  an  annual  tax,  its  very  regular  impo 
tion  justifies  the  assumption  that  it  will  not  hurriedly  forsake  > 
and,  therefore  improvement  should  be  effected  where  possible  a 
practicable.— Yours  faithfully,  T  ■RkT.T.vrr  Fry. 

14,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C., 

March  18th,  1903. 
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COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  PAPER, 

To  the  Editors 

[entlemen, — Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  in  the  last  issue  states  that  you  gave 
Leon  Vidal’s  authority,  on  the  9th  January,  for  the  statement 
i.  the  Sanger  Shepherd  and  Bartlett  process  is  “  identical  ”  with 
patented  by  Charles  Cros  in  1880. 
le  enquires,  “  Is  this  so  ?  ” 

F o ,  it  is  not.  You  said  that  M.  Vidal  pointed  out  it  was  a 
nilar  ’  one.  towards  the  end  of  the  paragraph  you  mention  the 
y  difference  Mr.  Wall  wishes  to  establish,  for  you  write,  “Mr. 
ger  onepherd  prints  the  three  colours  in  succession  upon  the  same 
tinous  surface,  whilst  Monsieur  Cros  used  three  superimposed 
aces.” 

lr.  E.  J.  Wall  appears  to  have  trusted  to  his  imagination, 
lumnus  ”  has  to  decide  whether  the  use  of  one  film,  for  tne 
ption  of  the  three  colours,  instead  of  three  superimposed  films, 
stitutes  sufficient  novelty  for  a  valid  patent. 

is  a  simplification,  but  it  has  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages. 

ours  truly, 

Triplice. 

[arch  21,  1903. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

To  the  Editors. 

entlemen,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  received  advice  from 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  New  Jersey  that  a  dividend  of 
>er  cent,  (being  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum)  upon  the 
tanding  preferred  stock  of  the  company,  and  a  dividend  of  2^  per 
'•  (k«ng  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum)  upon  the  outstand- 
common  stock  of  the  company  have  been  declared,  payable  on 
il  1st,  1903,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on 
ruary  28th.  I  lie  transfer  books  of  the  company  are  closed  from 
ruary  28th  to  March  31st.— Yours  faithfully, 

F.  C.  Mattison, 

Acting  Secretary. 

odak,  Limited,  41-43,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C., 

March  20th,  1903. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUBS— A  SUGGESTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

entlemen,  I  venture  to  ask  for  some  space  m  your  columns  to 
e  a  suggestion,  and  to  try  and  elicit  the  opinion  of  some  of  your 
ers  with  regard  to  it.  Most  photographers  are  agreed  as  to  the 
ational  advantage  to  be  derived  from  seeing  good  photographic 
f,  and  many  of  us  know  what  a  drawback  it  is  to  be  always 
dng  alone,  without  the  help  of  those  whose  opinion  might  guide 
md  whose  criticism  would  lead  us  to  do  better  things.  For  this 
m,  if  it  be  possible,  we  join  a  photographic  club,  in  order  to  mix 
kindred  spirits  and  get  ideas  from  seeing  their  work  and  help 
1  their  words  of  wisdom.  But  what  is  true  of  the  individual  is 
true  in  some  measure  of  a  Club,  at  least  of  those  which  exist 
de  the  large  towns.  The  club  becomes  our  photographic  world, 
a  small  world  it  is — very  small  indeed. 

>  overcome  this  drawback  and  to  bring  us  more  in  touch  with  the 
:r  world,  why  should  not  it  be  possible  for  a  number  of  clubs 
to  have  a  portfolio  of  mounted  prints  which  might  be  sent  round 
ther  clubs  for  inspection?  By  thus  circulating  prints  from  one 
lie  other  we  should  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  what  other 
le  are  doing,  and  of  examining  closely  some  of  the  best  exhibition 
non-exhibition  work;  it  would  also  be  an  incentive  to  our  own 
i  members,  for  it  would  be  considered  a  honour  for  our  own  prints 

>  included  in  a  portfolio  which  should  show  to  a  large  part  of  the 
^graphic  world  what  our  own  club  can  do  in  the  way  of  picture 
1  ng.  There  need  not  be  much  difficulty  in  making  a  selection  of 
ls,  for  the  committee  (or  some  persons  appointed  by  them)  might 

e  club  s  annual  exhibition  take  note  of  from  30  to  50  of  the  best 
ires  exhibited  by  members,  and  request  the  loan  of  a  copy  of 
i  for  this  purpose. 

Jere  would,  however,  be  one  main  difficulty  to  be  faced,  and  that 
e  arranging  of  dates  which  would  be  convenient  for  “portfolio 


nights  in  the  various  clubs  which  should  combine  in  the  scheme. 
But  that  difficulty  would  not  be  insuperable.  Might  it  not  be  over¬ 
come  by  asking  the  Affiliation  ”  to  be  the  central  body  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  to  undertake  the  arrangements?  If  some  such  scheme  as 
this  could  be  carried  out,  I  believe  it  would  result  not  onlv  in  an 
increased  attractiveness  of  club  evenings,  but  in  much  profit  to  our 
keen  workers  as  well.  We  ought  all  to  profit  by  seeing  good  work, 
for  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned  from  every  serious  attempt  at 
picture  making. 

Perhaps  you  yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  and  some  of  your  readers  would 
give  your  opinion  as  to  the  merit  of  the  proposal,  and  if  it  be  con¬ 
sidered  good,  some  suggestions  also  how  it  would  best  be  carried  into 
effect. — I  am,  your's,  etc., 

H.  R.  Campion. 

Ely. 

[We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  the  opinions  of  our  readers  on  Mr. 
Campion’s  suggestion,  which  seems  to  us  well  worth  consideration  by 
the  Affiliation  Committee. — Eds.  B.  J.P.] 


TIME  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  notice  that  on  page  226  of  your  last  issue,  a  slight 
mistake  has  occurred  in  third  diagram  (that  illustrating  short  develop¬ 
ment)  which  may  be  misleading.  It  should  be  thus  :  — - 

Shout  Development. 


12  4  5 

The  second  diagram  may  also  be  taken  to  illustrate  normal  develop¬ 
ment. — Yours  truly, 

F.  C.  Hart. 


STEREOSCOPIC  VISION  AND  LANTERN  PROJECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — [Mr.  R.  Borrow,  writing  in  your  issue  for  March  20th, 
suggests  a  method  of  acquiring  stereoscopic  vision,  which  apart  from 
having  no  novelty  about  it,  is  not  as  he  supposes  tne  simplest  method. 

In  the  “Amateur  Photographer ”  of  April  23rd,  1897,  I  published 
an  article  entitled  “Stereoscopic  Vision  made  Easy.”  Briefly,  it  may 
be  stated  thus  :  Cut  a  strip  out  of  both  the  left  and  right  hand  prints  of 
a  spare  stereogram,  measuring  lin.  in  width,  and  the  same  height  as 
the  view  itself.  The  portion  selected  should  contain  a  distant  and 
nearJ  object,  and  the  foreground  object  should  occupy  the  centre  posi¬ 
tion  in  each  strip.  Now  provide  a  piece  of  black  cardboard,  lfin. 
wide  and  3in.  high.  Place  the  two  strips  of  stereogram  side  by  side 
against  a  support,  so  that  they  stand  upright.  At  a  distance  of  about 
3ft.  in  front  of  these  place  the  black  card,  and  at  another  distance  of 
3ft.  from  the  card  place  the  eyes,  in  such  a  position  that  the  black 
card  hides  the  left  picture  from  the  right  eye,  and  the 

right  picture  from  the  left  eye ;  the  correct  distance  and 

position  for  the  black  card  being  determined  by  examining  first  with 
the  right  eye  only  and  then  with  the  left  only.  When  the  proper 
position  has  been  ascertained,  on  opening  both  eyes  a  single  picture 
will  be  seen,  and  this  in-  stereoscopic  relief.  Having  successfully 
carried  out  this  experiment,  the  observer  may  gradually  increase  the 
separation  of  the  two  stereoscopic  strips  till  the  standard  separation 
(about  2|in.)  has  been  reached,  when  he  will  afterwards  find  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  combining  ordinary  stereo,  pictures. 

In  reference  to  using  a  single  prism  for  stereoscopic  observation.  Sir 
David  Brewster  did  this  very  many  years  ago,  particulars  of  which 
will  be  found  on  page  118  of  his  work  entitled  “  The  Stereoscope.  ’ 
It  has  also  been  used  for  the  examination  of  lantern  projections,  but 
there  are  many  disadvantages  to  be  noted.  Mr.  Borrow  makes  no 
mention  of  Mr.  Anderton’s  method  of  stereoscopic  projection,  in  which 
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polarisation  is  envolved ;  but  this  must  certainly  stand  superior  to 
the  coloured  screen  method,  in  which  so  much  light  is  lost. 

It  may  be  interesting,  not  only  to  your'  correspondent,  but  also  to 
all  stereoscopists,  to  learn  that  the  writer  has  recently  discovered  a 
method  of  “direct  stereoscopic  effect  on  the  screen,’’  particulars  of 
which  I  am  about  to  make  public  in  the  fourth  section  of  my  work 
entitled  “Stereoscopic  Phenomena  of  Light  and  Sight”  (3s.  6d.). 
Meanwhile,  I  might  say  that  with  this  method  no  intermediate  aids 
whatever  are  used  by  the  audience,  but  irrespective  of  the  spectator  s 
will  solidity  is  produced  immediately  on  projection. — Yours,  etc., 

Theodore  Brown. 

34a,  Castle  Street,  Salisbury. 

FRAUDULENT  OLD  MASTERS,  AND  OTHER  WORKS  OF 

ART. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — It  seems  that  just  now  there  is  considerable  excitement 
in  artistic  circles  in  Paris,  owing  to  the  report  that  has  been  published 
in  several  French  papers,  that  the  Curators  of  the  Louvre  Museum  have 
been  victimised  by  some  clever  swindlers,  and  that  some  of  the  art 
treasures  they  have  recently  purchased,  at  a  great  cost,  are  but  clever 
forgeries.  It  is  alleged  that  one  work,  for  which  £16,000  was  paid, 
was  spurious,  whilst  a  number  of  canvasses  of  the  Spitzer  collection 
were  likewise  clever  copies.  It  is  also  said  that  there  is,  or  was,  in 
Montmartre,  a  veritable  factory  for  copying  old  masters  and  other 
works  of  art.  Of  course,  these  allegations  are  being  inquired  into 
by  the  authorities.  Amongst  the  alleged  spurious  things  is  the  tiara 
of  Saitapharnes,  in  the  section  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  in  the  Louvre 
Museum,  and,  according  to  the  “  Temps,”  a  M.  Elina,  a  Montmartre 
artist,  has  told  an  examining  magistrate  that  the  tiara  was  made  ny 
him.  when  employed  by  the  factory,  from  a  model  supplied,  and  that 
the  price  paid  for  it  was  four  thousand  five  hundred  francs.  M.  Elina 
told  the  magistrate,  so  it  is  said,  that,  as  he  was  suspicious  of  the 
destination  of  his  work,  he  put  certain  private  marks  upon  it.  Later 
on  he  learned  that  the  tiara  had  been  offered  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  the  fraud  was  discovered.  A  little  later  on  he  saw  the  work 
in  the  Louvre  Museum,  and  learned  that  £16,000  had  been  paid  for 
it.  The  artist  also  affirms  that  there  had  existed  in  Paris  regular 
manufactories  for  ancient  mummies  and  sarcophagi,  and  that  these 
were  sent  out  to  Egypt  and  afterwards  returned  to  France  duly  authen¬ 
ticated.  Whether  all  this  be  true  or  not  there  is  no  question  that  there 
are  far  more  pictures  in  the  world  that  are  accredited  to  the  old 
masters  than  they  ever  painted,  and  that  for  some  of  the  spurious 
ones  very  high  prices  have  been  paid.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  reported 
that  many  of  these  “  old  masters  ”  were  manufactured  in  Belgium,  and 
that  their  destination  was  ultimately  the  United  States. — I  am,  yours, 
etc.,  An  Art  Dealer. 

Bond  Street,  W. 

March  20th,  1903. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  not  yet  possible  to  estimate  the  full  extent  of  the 
change  which  has  come  over  photographers  in  their  relations  with 
one  another  during  the  past  two  years,  but  a  great  improvement  is 
evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  and  it  is  to  the  influence  of  the 
Professional  Photographers’  Association  that  we  may  fairly  ascribe 
this  happier  condition.  But  our  aims  are  still  imperfectly  understood, 
and  the  usefulness  of  our  work  is  apparently  still  unconvincing  to  large 
numbers  of  our  brethren. 

That  we  have  their  good  wishes  is  natural  and  obvious  enough  ;  but, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  spectacle  of  a  baind  of  earnest,  hard¬ 
working  photographers  giving  up  their  leisure  to  advance  the  common 
good  of  the  profession  has  not  yet  attracted  the  largest  proportion  to 
send  in  their  adherence  or  to  give  their  active  help  to  the  association. 

We  have  to  find  out  the  cause  of  this.  We  have  to  ascertain  whether 
our  association  is  to  represent  a  minority  (but  perhaps  the  energy  and 
life  of  professionalism),  or  whether  it  is  possible  still  to  convince  every 
professional  of  the  wisdom  of  sharing  in  the  advantages  of  consolidated 
strength. 

My  personal  view  is  that  it  rests  with  the  provinces.  It  is  in  the 


provinces  that  the  greater  proportion  of  work  is  done ;  it  is  in  tl 
provinces  the  greatest  need  of  union  is  now  necessary  to  combat  til 
modern  curse  of  itinerancy  and  touting;  it  is  in  the  provinces  11 
dignity  of  the  professional’s  position  is  most  seriously  assailed,  whef 
his  personal  status  is  of  greatest  importance  to  his  success  in  busineil 

Therefore,  the  local  branch  should  be  of  great  value,  it  should 
the  rallying  point  against  unfair  and  oppressive  competition  front  t 
outside,  it  should  strengthen  the  local  member  in  his  effort  to  rad 
the  business  status,  and  the  observance  of  mutual  business  courtel 
involved  in  meeting  together  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  public  its< 
just  as  it  does  when  shown  between  members  of  the  more  general 
recognised  professional  classes. 

Of  course,  the  difficulty  is  to  find  men  who  will  act.  Some  phot 
graphers  are  willing,  but  quite  unable,  to  give  the  time,  others  are  tj 
modest,  and  are  afraid  to  talk,  others  again  are  feeling  the  deadj 
dulling  effects  of  inert  business,  and  regard  all  effort  not  direct 
productive  of  cash  as  vain  and  senseless. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks  the  association’s  work  must  livj 
We  must  have  the  organisation,  and  the  vital  importance  of  having! 
may  be  demonstrated  to  photographers  far  sooner  than  is  anticipat 
even  by  those  who  are  watching  the  course  of  photographic  busincj 
most  intently. 

Surely,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  before  long  all  over  t 
country  the  association’s  claim  upon  photographers  will  he  willing] 
recognised,  and  that  the  membership  roll  will  grow  to  the  importal 
proportion  the  work  in  hand  requires. — I  am,  yours,  etc., 

T.  C.  Turner.  , 

March  14th,  1903. 

ART  AT  THE  EAST  END. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  one  takes  a  tour  round  some  portions  of  the  East  E 
of  London  and  examines  the  specimens  exhibited  in  the  majority 
the  photographers’  show  cases,  one  is  not  particularly  smitten  with  t] 
artistic  excellence  of  the  work.  Judging  from  these  examples  of  pho 
graphy,  one  might  well  surmise  that  Art  would  be  but  little  app  t 
dated  at  the  East  End.  Such  is  not,  however,  the  case,  for  wh 
a  loan  exhibition  of  pictures  is  held  in  that  district  it  is  general 
crowded  all  the  time  it  is  open.  On  Thursday,  last  week,  the  twen1 
third  loan  exhibition,  at  the  Whitechapel  Gallery,  was  opened  by  t 
Duke  of  Fife,  and  I  have  no  doubt  this  one  will  be  as  largely  visit 
as  all  its  predecessors.  This  exhibition  is  confined  to  the  works 
contemporary  British  artists,  and  I  have  lit  le  doubt  it  will  be  as  gier 
appreciated,  if  not  more  so,  than  if  it  were  composed  mostly  of  tlv 
of  the  old  masters.  In  previous  shows  the  larger  number  of  the  pick 
have  been  lent  from  private  collections.  In  this  they  are  mainly  1< 
by  the  artists  themselves.  The  King,  however,  has  graciously  I 
to  the  show  his  picture,  by  Mr.  Ernest  Crofts,  of  the  “  Distribut 
of  South  African  Medals,  on  the  Horse  Guards’  Parade.”  This,  thj 
is  no  question,  will  prove  very  attractive  to  every  visitor.  While 
exhibition  is  open  I  would  advise  your  readers,  who  can  find  the  I 
to  do  so,  to  pay  it  a  visit.  Many  of  the  East  End  photograpl 
judging  by  the  specimens  they  show,  would  do  well  to  see  and  p 
by  some  of  the  pictures  now  on  view.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  all  loan  exhibitions,  the  pictures  being  from  private  collections.  - 
not  to  be  seen  at  other  times. — I  am,  yours,  etc., 

East  Endei 

March  21st,  1903. 

WIMBLEDON  AND  DISTRICT  CAMERA  CLUB  v  lb 
WIMBLEDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  issue  I  noticed  a  report  of  a  mee  g 
of  the  Wimbledon  Photographic  Club,  and  as  assistant  secretary  p 
founder  of  the  Wimbledon  and  District  Camera  Club,  I  write  to  7 
that  as  there  are  two  separate  organisations,  I  should  like  it  n  e 
clear  in  the  minds  of  Wimbledonians  that  the  Camera  Club  is  e 
only  one,  to  my  knowledge,  meeting  and  having  headquarter  a 
Wimbledon.  Among  the  whole  of  our  members  (and  we  have  ne  7 
50)  not  one  had  heard  of  the  existence  of  a  photographic  clul !l 
this  district.  One  of  our  members,  however,  turned  up  the  lisjf 
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ties  in  the  British  Journal  Almanac,  and  on  finding  a  club 
ur  the  name  of  this  town  as  part  of  its  title  wrote  twice  to  the 
itary  but  failed  to  get  a  reply.  I  should  like  to  say  that  it 
s  utterly  stupid,  to  my  mind,  that  a  secretary  meeting  at  a  hotel 
leet  Street,  as  I  am  told  the  Wimbledon  Photogapliic  Club  does, 
Id  take  a  local  title,  and  I  would  suggest  that  to  prevent  con- 
n  t]ie  committee  should  rename  that  institution  with  a  more 
opriate  title.  Had  the  council  of  any  photographic  club  in  the 
ict  advised  me  of  their  existence  when  my  letter  announcing  my 
ition  of  starting  a  society  here  appeared  in  an  issue  of  the 
P.  of  November  last,  I  would  gladly  have  withdrawn,  but  the 
fact  of  our  having  enrolled  such  a  number  of  members  in  so 
h  a  time  shows  conclusively  that  the  so-called  Wimbledon  Photo- 
hic  Club  were  net  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  district.  The 
era  Club,  which  I  represent,  have  a  suite  of  rooms,  including 
room,  etc.,  open  from  7  to  10  every  evening,  and  hold  meetings 
lectures  twice  a  week.  Should  anyone  living  in  the  district 
knowing  of  our  existence  be  desirous  of  joining  us,  the  officer 
lutv  will  be  most  happy  to  welcome  him.  Apologising  for 
bling  you  at  such  length,  I  remain  yours  faithfully, 

C.  Frith,  Assist.  Hon.  Sec., 

imbledon  and  District  Camera  Club,  53,  vV imbledon  Broadway. 

can  easily  remove  our  correspondent’s  perturbation.  There  is  no 
imbledon  ”  Photographic  Club.  The  report  alluded  to  was  written 
be  note  heading  of  the  Hon  Sec.  of  the  Photographic  Club  (estab- 
d  in  1879),  who  resides  at  Wimbledon,  and  possibly  the  same  thing 
>ened  with  regard  to  the  Almanac  list  of  Societies.  So  the  word 
mbledon  ”  crept  in  twice  where  it  had  no  business  to  be.  Our  best 
ogies  to  all  concerned! — Eds.  B.J.P.] 


PATENT  LAW  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

entlemen, — We  have  received  information  of  important  changes  in 
United  States  Patent  Law  to  the  effect  that  the  Senate  of  the 
inst.  passed  a  Bill,  No.  17,085,  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
International  Convention,  the  Bill  having  previously  passed  the 
,se '  of  Representatives.  The  Bill  was  signed  by  the  President 
he  4th  inst. ,  and  now  has  the  force  of  law. 

re  Bill  provides  for  giving  priority  to  applications  filed  under  the 
rnational  Convention,  and  also  provides,  in  respect  to  applica- 
i  filed  otherwise  than  under  the  Convention,  that  they  shall  not 
ffused  by  reason  of  the  invention  being  previously  patented  abroad, 
is  the  application  for  the  foreign  patent  was  filed  more  than 
ve  months  before  the  application  in  this  country.  The  fourth 
on  of  the  Bill  extends  the  right  of  filing  Caveats  to  foreigners, 
lat  as  the  law  now  stands,  any  person,  whether  a  citizen  of  the 
led  States,  or  foreigner,  may  file  a  Caveat.  The  second  section  of 
dill  amends  Section  4,892  of  Revised  Statutes,  to  the  extent  that 
may  now  be  taken  before  any  notary  public,  judge,  or  magis- 
>  having  official  seal,  and  authorised  to  administer  oaths  in  the 
i?n  country  in  which  the  applicant  may  be.  This  section  of 
dill,  however,  requires  that  in  case  of  oath  taken  before  a  foreign 
1  7>  judge,  or  magistrate,  it  must  be  legalised.  The  third  section 
e  Bill  amends  Section  4,896  of  Revised  Statutes,  so  that  a  foreign 
'  nted  executor  may  apply  for  patent  in  this  country,  without 

;  I  required  to  take  out  ancillary  letters  of  administration  in  this 
i.ry. 

Jr  importance  of  this  amendment  in  the  American  Patent  Law  has 
i  far  reaching  effects,  and  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  your 
ms.— Yours  faithfully,  J.  E.  Evans- Jackson  and  Co. 

Istol  House,  19  and  20,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 
larch  17th,  1903. 


Ti  Service  Photographic  Society,  of  292,  High  Holborn,  London, 
send  us  a  copy  of  their  complete  photographic  list  for  the 
'■  1  1903.  It  is  a  very  well  got  up  production.  The  special  features 
is  society  s  business  are: — A  system  of  extended  payments; 
o  siuiing  for  cash  customers;  and  the  exchange  of  old  apparatus 
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***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  J OURNAL, 
ing  queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand ,  London 
W  C.  ”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 
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Photographs  Registered  : — 

P.  B.  Abery,  Holly  House,  High-street,  Builth  Wells,  Brecon.  Photograph  of  an 
extraordinary  double  hen’s  egg  bg  the  side  of  an  ordinary  hen's  egg. 

J.  A.  Keane.  4,  V  a  :1  borough -ter  .  Arklow,  Co.  Wicklow,  Ireland.  Two  photographs 
of  the  1798  Monument  to  Father  W.  Murphy,  Arklow. 

W.  Taylor.  3,  Euston-road,  Morecambe.  Photograph  of  group  of  four  views  of  wreck 
of  West  End  Pic,  Morecambe. 

J.  W.  Wood,  Poplar  House,  Church-lane,  Mai  pie,  Cheshire.  Photograph  of  Shake¬ 
speare's  birthplace. 


B.  H.  Gidney. — Received,  thanks;  fee  paragraph  elsewhere. 

A.  Martin. — There  is  no  book  published  on  the  subject,  and  none 
is  required  on  such  a  simple  thing. 

Alexandria. — Possibly  Messrs.  Sharland,  of  Thavies  Inn,  Holborn, 
London,  E.C'.,  could  supply  such  prisms. 

“  M.  L.” — The  American  photographic  journals  may  be  ordered  of 
Messrs.  Dawbarln  and  Ward,  FarTingdon  Avenue,  London, 
E.C. 

Curious. — Permission  to  qxhotograph  in  the  London  parks  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Office  of  Works,  Whitehall, 
London. 

Burnishing. — Trooper  says:  “I  have  a  cabinet  burnisher,  or  roller, 
left  me  by  my  predecessor ;  but  as  both  rollers  are  solid,  I  am 
at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  heat  the  lower  roller.  Can  you  tell 
me  bow  to  do  so,  or  is  there  a  method  of  cold  burnishing  or 
rolling  ?  ”  In  reply  :  “  As  both  rollers  are  solid,  the  press  is 
intended  for  cold  rolling.  You  must  keep  the  rollers  well 
polished,  and  roll  with  heavy  pressure.  With  it,  however, 
you  will  not  get  the  same  high  gloss  on  the  prints  that  you 
would  obtain  if  the  roller  were  adapted  for  being  heated. 

Picture  Postcards. — Frank  says  :  “I  am  anxious  to  prepare  picture 
postcards  of  local  views,  etc.  Willi  you  kindly  help  me  by 
giving  me  information  respecting  the  same?”  In  reply:  “You 
give  no  indication  as  to  what  process  you  desire  to  work. 
Many  pictorial  postcards  are  printed  from  ‘  process  blocks,’ 
and  others  are  silver  prints,  such  as  bromides,  etc.  The 
collotype  process  is  also  largely  employed  for  the  work,  and 
the  ‘  sinop  ’  modification  of  it  is  very  simple  for  novices.  Write 
to  Messrs.  Penrose  and  Co.,  Farringdon  Road,  for  their  booklet 
on  the  process.” 

Lens  for  Camera  Obscura.— J.  Fisher  says:  “Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  say  what  lenses  are  the  best  for  a  camera  obscura 
and  which  is  the  best  mirror  or  prism  to  employ  ?  ”  In  reply  : 
“  Many  of  the  lenses  used  in  camera  obscuras  are  simple  lenses 
of  large  diameter,  or  long  focus,  according  to  the  size  of  image 
desired,  though,  of  course,  achromatic  ones  would  be  better. 
Prisms  are  seldom  used  on  account  of  their  cost.  Mirrors 
silvered  on  the  back  are  usually  employed,  but  they  would  be 
better  silvered  on  the  front,  though  therel  would  be  the 
trouble  of  keeping  the  surface  clean  and  bright.” 

Artistic  Photography. — Constant  Reader  writes:  “I  should 
esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  would  kindly  name  for  me 
the  best  book  published  on  portraiture  in  the  studio.  I  have 
‘Artistic  Lighting,’  by  James  Inglis ;  also,  ‘The  Studio  and 
what  to  do:  in  it,”  by  H.  P.  Robinson.  What  I  require 
now*  is  a  book  on  pictorial  effects)  and  picturemaking  by 
photography  for  highest  class  work.”  In  reply  :  “  The  following 
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works  all  deal  with  the  subject:  ‘The  Elements  of  a  Pictorial 
Photograph,’  Robinson;  ‘Picturemaking  by  Photography/ 
Robinson;  ‘Art  Photography,’  Robinson;  ‘Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography,’  Robinson;  ‘Practical  Essays  on  Art,’  John 
Burnett.” 

Copyright  Query. — H.  R.  M.  says  :  “  In  June  27th  last  I  photo¬ 
graphed  a  Coronation  event  and  sent  a  proof  of  same  to  the 
editor  of  a-  local  paper,  which  has  not  been  returned  or  paid 
for.  In  August  following,  1902,  I  copyrighted  the  negative 
of  the  above  picture.  I  nowi  notice  this  month,  March, 
1903,  he  has  issued  a  cheap  album  of  local  views,  in  which 
appears  my  picture.  He  neither  asked  my  permission  to 
use  same  nor  mentioned  it  in  any  way.  Have  I  any  redress?” 
In  reply:  “We  do  not  see  that  you  have  any  redress.  We 
have,  over  and  over  again,  pointed  out  that  subsequent  re¬ 
gistration  does  not  protect  prints  issued  prior  to  the  registra¬ 
tion  being  effected.  The  Copyright  Act  gives  photographers 
ample  protection,  if  they  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  fulfil 
its  conditions.  If  they  do  not,  they  have  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  if  their  pictures  are  copied.” 

Fogged  Negatives. —  J.  M.  writes  :  “  (1)  If  you  can,  will  you  kindly 
say  how  I  have  spoilt  the  plate  that  I  herewith  send  for 
your  inspection?  It  is  developed  with  pyro-sodas.  I  have 
another  of  the  same  person  developed  with  glycin,  and  it 
shows  the  same  markings  all  through.  I  am  a  “tramp” 
photographer — my  work  is  all  out  of  doors — but  I  have  never 
had  a  negative  spoilt  in  the  same  manner.  (2)  1  will  be 
further  obliged  if  you  will  say  if  trays  made  with  flattened 
copper  will  do  for  ordinary  photograph  work — viz.,  developing, 
toning,  fixing,  etc.  The  manufacturer  says  they  will  do  for 
any  purpose,  and  will  last  a  hundred  years.”  In  reply: 

“  (1)  The  fault  with  the  negative  sent  is  that  it  is  fogged 
through  the  sun,  or  other  strong  light,  shining  in  the  lens 
at  the  time  of  exposure.  If  the  other  negative  is  the  same  as 
this,  nothing  can  be  done  with  either.  ISee  that  the  lens 
is  well  sha.ded  in  future.  (2)  Copper  vessels  are  not  suitable 
for  the  purposes.” 

Wrong  Name  on  Photograph. — Studio  asks:  “(1)  Will  you  kindly 
advise  on  the  following :  A  short  time  ago  I  was  ordered  to 
take  a  photograph  of  a  shop  front  for  publication  in  a  guide 
book,  published  by  the  Chamber  of,  Trade;  I  now  find  it  in  * 
the  guide  book  under  a  wrong  name.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  the  books,  and  the  photograph  was  taken  by  me  after 
the  firm’s  photographer  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  My  objec¬ 
tion  is  that  another  photographer’s  name  is  put  to  my  work. 
Can  I  do  anything  in  the  matter?  (2)  Is  pale  green  paint 
suitable  for  interior  of  studio,  and  what  colour  of  side  blinds 
would  you  recommend  for  a  studio,  N.,  little  to  N.-W. 
light?”  In  reply:  “(1)  It  is  evidently  a  mistake.  All  you 
can  do,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  to  call  the  firm’s  attention 
to  the  matter.  They  will  probably  correct  the  error  in  the 
next  edition,  if  one  is  issued ;  or,  they  may  insert  a  slip  in 
the  present  one.  (2)  Yes ;  very  .suitable.  Light  green  or 
medium  blue  for  the  blinds.” 

Carbon  Prints  on  Ivoryy— Old  Subscriber  writes:  “I  thank  you 
very  much  indeed  for  your  kind  answers  to  my  queries  re  carbon 
photographs  on  ivory.  I  have  followed  your  instructions1  as 
closely  as  possible,  but  my  difficulties  lie  with  the  final  pro¬ 
cess,  the  actual  transfer  to  the  ivory  surface.  These  are 
some  of  my  difficulties  :  (1)  After  fixing  the  temporary  to  the 
final  ivory  support  and  drying,  I  find  it  difficult,  or  even  im¬ 
possible  to  strip  or  separate  them.  (2)  When  a  separation  is 
*  effected  the  surface  of  the  ivory  is  covered  with  a  film  (gelatine, 

I  suppose)  to  which  the  colour  does  not  very  well  adhere.  (3) 

I  have  in  more  than  one  instance  failed  to  make  a  transfer  on 
the  ivory.  I  put  my  difficulties  in  the  form  of  questions  : 
(1)  Are  there  any  special  precautions  necessary  in  compounding 
the  chrome  gelatine  solution?  (2)  Must  the  ivory  surface  be 
specially  prepared,  beyond  thorough  cleaning?  (3)  How  long 
ought  the  print  and  ivory  to  be  immersed  in  the  gelatine  solution 
before  fixing  and  squeezing?  (4)  How  can  the  surface  of  the  ivory 
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be  cleared  from  the  gelatine  after  transfer?  I  find  ether  or  be  ; 
have  little  effect,  and  water  disturbs  the  inmge”).  in  i 
“  (1)  None  beyond  what  we  described  in  the  previous  any 
(2-3)  Three  or  four  minutes.  (4)  The  repellent  suiface  is  du  o 
a  trace  of  the  waxing  compound,  but  that  can  be  renuH 
by  benzol.  The  difficulty  in  removing  the  temporary  sup  q 
arises  from  its  being  imperfectly  waxed,  and  that,  we  sun  » 
is  the  sole  cause  of  your  difficulty.  We  should  advise  yo  (o 
obtain  the  Manual  on  Carbon  Printing,  published  by  the  A  ,. 
type  Company.” 


Mr.  John  Gibson,  Ref.D.,  F.C.S.,  M.P.S.,  of  Hexham,  N<|i- 
umberland,  who  was  entertained  last  week  to  a  complimentary  ban U 
in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  volunteer  movement  in  the  dis ! t 
during  fourteen  years,  has  had  a  notable  career  as  a  citizen-sol  . 
Mr.  Gibson  joined  the  Hexham  Company  of  the  1st  Y.B.  Northuri  ■- 
land  Fusiliers  as  a  private 'in  1889,  at  which  time  his  father.  Major,  *. 
Gibson,  Y.D.,  M.P.S. ,  was  in  command  of  the  company.  On  Marc  ). 
1899,  Mr.  Gibson,  who  had  rapidly  passed  through  the  various  ■ 
commissioned  grades,  was  gazetted  second-lieutenant,  and  on  Juh  6 
of  the  same  year,  lieutenant.  With  the  laudable  object  of  stimuli  g 
recruiting  for  the  volunteers,  Lieutenant  Gibson  prepared  a  lectur  ti 
camp  life,  illustrated  with  magnificent  lantern  views  taken  by  L- 
self.  The  lecture  has  been  received  with  success  in  a  number  of  cliff*  it 
towns.  Lieutenant  Gibson  is  composer  of  the  popular  camp  song  o:  e 
regiment,  and  also  of  St.  George’s  hymn  for  absent  comrades,  which  s 
frequentlv  sung  during  the  late  war.  At  some  brigade  camps,  b  e 
he  took  his  commission,  Mr.  Gibson  discharged  the  duties  of  serg  t- 
compounder  to  the  brigade  hospital,  being  specially  thanked  fo  is 
services  bv  the  brigadier.  At  various  camps  he  has  commandec  ie 
Bellingham  Company,  in  the  absence  of  its  captain,  this,  too,  h 
conspicuous  success.  Lieutenant  Gibson  took  a  very  active  part  h  ie 
formation  of  a  second  company  of  the  “  Greys  ”  at  Hexham,  and  'o 
in  the  send  off  and  reception  of  the  various  members  of  the  se  !:e 
companies  that  went  out  to  the  war  from  Hexham.  The  complimei  y 
dinner  last  week  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  those  who  Te 
been  identified  with  (Mr.  Gibson’s  work  in  the  volunteer  force,  i'. 
W.  C.  B.  Beaumont,  M.P. ,  wrote  from  the  House  of  Commons  ex]  s- 
ing  regret  at  being  unable  to  be  present,  and  testifying  to  the  d 
work  done  by  Mr.  Gibson.  Lieutenant  T.  W.  Robson,  of  the  I  n 
and  Somerset  Engineer  Volunteers,  sent  a  telegram  to  the  same  ep. 
In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “  Our  Guest,”  Colonel  Lock 
V.D.,  referred  in  eulogistic  terms  to  the  many  services  render  >y 
Mr.  John  Gibson  ;  “  there  was  no  concern  in  which  he  took  part  to 
which  lie  did  not  enter  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Whether  ink  ad 
or  cultivated,  Mr.  Gibson  was  a  man  of  diversified  talent,  and  re 
was  no  officer  who  had  the  record  that  he  had.”  Mr.  Gibson,  v  is 
shortly  to  be  married,  has  felt  himself  unable  to  give  the  nee-  ry 
time  to  the  work,  and  has  consequently  resigned  his  commiss  -- 
The  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 


%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  received  ed 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserte <  w 
lutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied  as  to  what  appt  in 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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aidland.  The  landscape  photographer  should  be 
reatherwise  man,  for  most  of  his  time  is  spent  out  of  . 
rs,  and  he  is  always  interested  in  the  appearance  of  the 
ids.  And  the  clouds,  if  we  can  read  them  aright, 
an  almost  infallible  guide  to  forecasting  the  kind  of 
ther  which  is  coming  to  us.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
j  many  camera  workers  regard  the  firmament  merely 
n  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  and  their  sole  ambition  is 
secure  good  cloud  studies,  to  be  wedded  to  cloudless 
atives  later  on.  But  the  man  who  regards  the  atmos- 
re  and  its  wonderful  phenomena  from  this  utilitarian 
it  of  view  misses  a  study  which  can  bring  him  much 
utal  enjoyment,  and  one  which  will  always  be  of  great 
dee  to  him.  Possibly  many  are  frightened  away  from 
pious  study  of  clouds  by  the  long  names  which  have 
•p  employed  in  the  attempt  to  classify  them.  Luke 
ward,  just  a  century  ago,  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
sort  the  different  types  of  clouds  with  anything  like 
tprly  arrangement,  and  the  names  which  he  distinguished 
jii  by  have,  long  ago,  been  woven  into  our  language. 

1  they  are  good  names,  in  that  they  accurately  describe 
1  appearance  of  the  particular  clouds  to  which  they 
r  fitted,  and  surely  they  are  no  worse  because  they  have 
atin  origin.  Everyone  knows  that  a  “  cumulus  ”  is  a 
i  aped  up  ”  cloud  ;  that  a  “  nimbus  ”  means  a  rain  cloud  ; 
i  “  cirrus  ”  is  a  curled  cloud  which  appears  very  high  up 
'  he  heavens,  and  that  the  “  stratus  ”  is  a  straight,  bed- 
1  cloud.  Other  observers  have  tried,  and  have  gener- 
l  failed,  to  improve  upon  this  nomenclature,  and  have 


added  to  it  so  many  new  names  that  the  average  reader  is 
apt  to  become  confused.  Another  difficulty  is  found  in  the 
circumstance  that  one  description  of  cloud  will,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  resolve  itself  into  one  or  another  type, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  even  the  most  gifted  meteorologist 
to  say  for  certain  to  which  division  it  belongs.  It  has 
hitherto  been  held  that  all  clouds  seen  in  the  sky  are  due 
to  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  the  process 
can  often  be  seen  in  operation  in  mountainous  countries, 
where  a  banner  of  cloud  will  be  seen  clinging  to  one  side 
of  a  peak.  It  looks  like  a  motionless  flag,  but  in  reality 
it  is  being  constantly  renewed  at  one  end  by  the  cold,  snow- 
flanked  peak,  and  dissolved  into  invisible  vapour  at  the 
other  end.  Professor  Dewar  has  recently  shown  that  the 
highest  clouds — the  beautiful  little  wisps  of  white  vapour, 
which  are  sometimes  as  much  as  50  miles  above 
the  sea  level,  may' be  due  to  the  solidification  of  carbonic 
acid  and  other  gases  in  the  atmosphere,  for  they  occur  at 
an  altitude  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  water¬ 
laden  air  could  reach.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is 
much  to  learn  with  reference  to  the  wonders  of  cloud- 
land,  and  the  photographer  would  find  the  study  both 
interesting  and  valuable  to  him. 

*  *  * 

Optical  The  big  gooseberry  is  apparently  no 

Marvels.  longer  a  British  product,  and  the  sea 

serpent,  which  used  to  join  with  that  abnormal  growth  in  ex¬ 
citing  the  admiration  and  wonderment  of  newspaper  readers 
has  also  become  extinct.  It  is  not  yet  time  for  the  pre¬ 
mature  cuckoo  to  “cuck,”  and  journalists  have,  therefore,  to 
fall  back  upon  what  the  enterprising  Reuter  may  be  pleased 
to  send  them  in  the  way  of  sensational  items  of  news. 
Until  recently,  the  oft  repeated  discovery  of  photography 
in  natural  colours  was  a  never  failing  theme  for  the 
tuneful  lyre,  but  the  labours  of  F.  E.  Ives,  Sanger  Shep¬ 
herd,  and  others,  have  put  the  thing  into  such  brutally 
practical  form  that  romance  has  had  to  take  a  back  seat. 
Special  correspondents  have  always  been  good  at  this  kind 
of  reporting,  at  least  so  we  judge  from  a  recently  published 
extract  from  the  “  Times  ”  of  1803,  which  tells  us  that  one 
Galvani  had  invented  a  method  of  restoring  the  dead  to 
life  !  Which  is  a  playful  way  of  describing  his  now  well- 
known  experiment  of  making  a  defunct  frog’s  muscles  move 
on  the  application  of  an  electric  current.  The  latest  of 
these  wonders — the  very  latest — comes  from  Paris,  through 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  “  Daily  Telegraph,”  who 
heads  his  article,  “  Can  the  blind  be  cured?  ”  The  new  dis¬ 
covery  is  a  double-barrelled  one,  and  each  barrel  is  charged 
with  ammunition  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Its  author  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  Peter  Stiens,  who  affirms  that  he  has  found  a  means 
of  restoring,  with  the  aid  of  special  apparatus,  sight,  not 
only  to  those  who  have  lost  it,  but  also  to  those  who 
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have  been  born  blind.  And  then  we  are  told  how  a  blind 
man  was  led  into  a  dark  room,  how  the  apparatus  was 
applied,  and  how  the  patient  gradually  began  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  objects,  until  he  could  clearly  see  everything  in 
the  room.  “  He  felt,  at  the  same  time,  a  feeble  electric 
current,  as  he  thought,  round  his  temples,  and  then,  the 
apparatus  being  suddenly  removed,  dense  darkness 
returned.  The  bandage  was  now  taken  off,  the  experiment 
being  finished.”  The  professor  woi’ks  on  the  assumption 
that  a  man  does  not  see  with  his  eyes,  but  with  his  brain, 
the  eyes  only  serving  to  receive  pictures  or  images,  which 
are  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  seat  of  perception  by  means 
of  the  optic  nerve.  And  apparently  he  has  convinced  him¬ 
self  that  he  has  discovered  a  means  of  conveying  an  image 
to  the  brain  without  troubling  the  eyes  at  all.  If  this 
be  the  case,  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  experiment  upon  a 
blind  man,  for  the  apparatus  ought  to  enable  anyone  to  see 
in  the  dark.  We  hail  the  discovery  with  delight,  for  it 
will  banish  the  troublesome  red  light  from  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  dark-room,  and  we  can  at  least  use  plates  sensi¬ 
tive  to  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum.  The  other  part  of 
the  discovery  lies  in  the  ability  to  send  these  images, 
which  are  in  some  way  associated  with  the  electric  current, 
by  telegraph  and  telephone,  so  that  a  man  may  see  the 
distant  correspondents  with  whom  he  may  happen  to  be 
in  electrical  communication.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
this  same  result  was  said  to  have  been  achieved  by  another 
disciple  of  science,  and  the  invention  actually  formed  the 
subject  of  a  specification  in  the  British  Patent  Office.  We 
read  that  specification  and — fortunately,  we  retained  our 

*  *  * 

Not  long  ago  we  informed  our  readers 
that  the  season,  which  is  now  beginning, 
would  bring  with  it  various  new  lenses.  The  Tessar  is 
one,  and  we  have  just  had  the  opportunity  to  examine 
and  use  a  specimen  of  this  new  product  of  the  constructive 
optical  skill  of  Dr.  Budolph,  of  the  Carl  Zeiss  Works. 
The  focus  of  the  instrument  is  145  m.m.,  or  slightly  less 
than  inches.  Mounted  in  black  enamelled  aluminium 
alloy,  the  first  characteristic  which  struck  us  is  the  com¬ 
pactness  and  extreme  lightness  of  the  lens,  for  it  barely 
turns  the  scales  at  two  ounces.  The  construction  is 
marked  by  the  new  departure  of  utilisation  of  air  spaces 
in  the  lenses  as  a  means  of  correction,  but  in  the  Tessar 
we  have  only  the  elements  of  the  front  combination 
separated,  whereas  in  the  Unar,  the  previous  series,  the 
elements  of  both  combinations  were  separated.  The  Tessar 
has  received  an  aperture  of  f/6.3,  and  it  should,  therefore, 
be  classified  with  more  rapid  lenses  of  the  Universal  kind. 
The  front  combination  is  negative,  and  the  back  combina¬ 
tion  positive,  but  of  shorter  focus  than  the  entire  system. 
Of  its  performance  we  can  speak  in  very  high  terms.  The 
lens  defines  with  the  same  precision  as  the  older  series  of 
Anastigmats,  with  which  the  name  of  Dr.  Rudolph  is 
associated.  It  has  a  very  flat,  anastigmatic  field,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  its  unsymmetrical  construction,  covers  a  large 
angle  with  rectilinearity.  Although  the  lens  to  which  we 
refer  is  only  listed  for  plates  ranging  from  3^  x  to  4§ 
x  5^  inches,  we  have  used  it  with  a  small  stop  on  a  whole 
plate  and  found  good  definition  to  the  corners,  with  yet 
a  margin  for  use  of  the  rising  front.  A  few  years  ago 
the  multiplication  of  the  elements  in  a  lens  impressed  one 
with  the  idea  that  we  were  nearing  the  limit  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  optical  construction  for  photographic  purposes, 
but  the  introduction  of  the  air  space  has  extended  the  field 
of  research,  and  the  perplexity  the  photographer  has  now 
to  face  is  the  variety  of  new  lenses,  mostly  with  special 
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peculiarities,  which  adapt  them  for  various  kinds  of  woi 
An  apochromatic  series  of  the  Tessar  has  been  construct! 
for  three-colour  work,  and  its  aperture  ranges  from  f/ 
to  f/15,  according  to  length  of  focus. 

*  *  * 

Unexpected  An  unrehearsed  effect  at  a  theatrical  p 
Results.  formance  is  often  productive  of  nid 

interest  and  satisfaction  than  the  most  elaborately  thoug 
out  episode.  For  example,  we  remember  at  a  provinc 
theatre  a  certain  sensational  item,  which  consisted  oi 
drugged  young  lady  placed  on  a  railway  track,  and  oi, 
saved  from  an  awful  death  at  the  last  moment  by  i 
intrepid  action  of  the  hero.  By  some  contretemps  the  c 
penter,  who  was  hidden  behind  the  locomotive,  and  push 
it  along,  lost  his  hold  of  it,  and  it  fell  down  flat  on 
side,  for  it  was  a  mere  profile  arrangement,  cut  out  lik« 
paper  pattern,  from  a  surface  of  thin  wood  and  canv 
This  was  the  “  hit  ”  ‘  of  the  evening,  and  the  audiei 
simply  roared  with  delight.  In  photography  unexpec 
effects  are  occasionally  met  with,  but  not  of  this  hilario 
description.  We  have  heard  of  weird  stories  of  groi 
which  have  been  photographed  that  have  been  afterwa 
found  to  include  a  figure  which  was  not  present;  the  imi 
of  a  dead  friend  or  relative,  and  we  have  carefully  refrair) 
from  believing  them.  But  other  instances  are  on  reel 
which  are  not  only  authentic,  but  which  are  capable , 
satisfactory  explanation.  One  of  these  occurred  in  c! 
nec-tion  with  the  marvellous  pictures  of  flying  bullets  wh 
were  produced  by  Professor  Boys  a  few  years  back.  , 
may  be  remembered  that  by  means  of  a  clever  electri 
arrangement  in  a  dark  chamber,  the  shadow  of  the  bu 
was  momentarily  cast  upon  a  gelatine  plate  and  d 
recorded  there.  But  in  addition  to  the  shadow  of  the  i 
let  there  appeared  in  the  photographs — and  he  took  m; 
pictures  under  slightly  varied  conditions — a  clearly  defi: 
wave  of  compressed  air  in  front  of  the  rapidly  mov 
piojectile,  with  extensions  on  each  side,  just  like  the  w 
we  see  in  water  in  front  of  a  duck’s  breast,  and  anot 
wave  behind  with  a  beautiful  ripple  of  air,  just  like 
ripple  which  follows  in  the  wake  of  a  boat.  These  effe 
could  hardly  have  been  anticipated,  for  transparent  air 
not.  usually  a  thing  to  be  photographed.  The  effect 
analogous  to  the  ripple  of  heated  air  above  a  gas  fla  , 
which  is  seen  when  the  shadow  of  that  flame  is  cast  u  i 
a  wall  by  a  more  brilliant  light.  Professor  Boys  has  si  r 
achieved  an  equally  remarkable  photographic  feat,  wl  i 
he  described  and  showed  the  other  day  at  a  lecture  i 
“  Sound,”  before  the  Meteorological  Society.  During  c 
destruction  of  some  waste  explosives  at  Woolwich,  an  o]  ji- 
tion  which  was  accompanied  by  no  small  noise,  he  a 
noticed  the  shadow  of  the  rapidly  travelling  sound  1  e 
on  the  ground.  Upon  a  subsequent  occasion  he  had  a  c M 
matograph  camera  at  hand,  and  the  resulting  film,  whici  c 
exhibited  at  the  lecture,  clearly  showed  the  strange  d)T 
shadow  travelling  from  the  centre  of  disturbance. 
it  is  true,  was  not  an  unexpected  result,  but  it  bears  n 
analogy  to  his  former  achievement,  and  may  reason:  y 
be  placed  among  the  curiosities  of  photography. 


A  Rontgen  It  is  well  known  to  most  collectors 

Post-Mortem  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  antiqu 
offered  for  sale  are  spurious.  The  personally  condu 
tourist  who  finds  his  way  to  Cairo,  or  to  Khartoum,  is  : 
to  have  plenty  of  offers  to  possess  himself  of  votive  o 
ings  of  all  kinds  which  the  dealer  will  tell  him  have  1 
found  with  mummies  dating  from  the  plagues  of  Eg 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  they  hail  from  Birmingt 
for  all  kinds  of  things  are  manufactured  there.  No 
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Id  properly  describe  the  city  of  Birmingham  as  a  god- 
place,  for  probably  half  the  idols  worshipped  by  savage 
ions  in  different  parts  of  the  world  are  designed  and 
le  in  the  capital  of  the  Midlands.  We  do  not  suppose 
:  Birmingham  ever  made  a  mummy,  but,  of  course, 
artificers  would  be  quite  equal  to  the  task  should  a 
land  for  such  gruesome  articles  arise.  It  is  said  that 
a  certain  Continental  town  there  is  a  regular  manu- 
ory  of  mummies  which,  when  completed,  are  shipped 
Cgypt,  and  from  Egypt  are  smuggled  to  all  parts  of  the 
Id.  We  use  the  term  “  smuggled  ”  because  there  is 
;h  difficulty,  now-a-days  in  getting  one  of  these  articles 
of  the  land  of  the  Pharoahs,  the  traffic  being  illegal, 
sibly  the  sham  mummies  are  winked  at  by  the  officials 
allowed  to  pass.  Whether  the  faking  of  the  mummy 
lires  a  real  corpse  as  a  basis  for  the  work  we  do  not 
w,  but  there  is  a  means  of  detecting  mortal  remains  in 
ummy  case  or  wrappings  without  in  any  way  disturbing 
coverings,  and  our  attention  was  recently  called  to 
matter  by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  who  happens  to  have 
is  sale  rooms  at  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  just  now, 
ummy  in  its  original  wrappings.  It  is  the  mummy  of 
did,  some  say  a  princess,  but  that  is  a  mere  detail,  for 
n  humanity  arrives  at  the  stage  of  mummyhood,  princes 
beggars  meet  on  equal  terms.  It  is  a  very  good  speci- 
of  a  small  mummy,  the  hieroglyphics  being  distinct, 
the  painted  mask  above  the  face  clearly  defined.  But 
t  guarantee  could  Mr.  Stevens  offer  that  this  thing  was 
a  fake — a  mere  doll?  Mr.  Stevens  smiled  and  pro- 
3d  three  large  X-ray  pictures  which  had  been  taken  of 
mummy,  and  these  pictures  at  once  put  to  rest  any 
bts  which  might  arise  as  to  the  presence  of  a  human 
■f.  The  first  radiograph  shows  the  head  and  chest ; 
second  shows  the  torso  and  part  of  the  thighs,  while 
remaining  picture  covers  the  legs  and  feet.  The  head 
uuch  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  as 
dren’s  heads  always  are,  and  there  is  nothing  very 
arkable  about  the-  skeleton,  but  there  are  several  dark 
hes  in  these  radiographs,  for  which  it  is  impossible  to 
nmt  without  unwrapping  the  body.  They  are  of 

rent  shapes  and  sizes,  and  are  not  quite  opaque,  for  the 
;s  can  be  dimly  discerned  through  them.  The  X-rays 
been  put  to  many  extraordinary  uses,  but  this  applica- 
of  them  to  a  mummy  is  certainly  very  interesting, 
ems  to  form  a  strange  connecting  link  between  the  high 
>  of  civilisation  which  Egypt  enjoyed  (say)  4,000  years 
and  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  20th  century. 

*  *  * 

ium  The  remarkable  properties  of  radium, 

iations.  discovered  by  M.  and  Mme.  Curie,  have 

udy  been  described  in  these  pages,  and  are  of  the 
est  interest;  but  a  still  further  and  remarkable 
1  tion  to  our  knowledge  is  made  in  an  article  in  the 
'nptes  Bendus,”  by  M.  and  Mme.  Curie  and  M.  Laborde, 
i  bring  forth  evidence  to  show  that  not  only  is  there 
ntinuous  output  of  rays  acting  on  a  photographic 
! ,  but  that  heat  also  is  continuously  given  off  by  salts 
e  metal.  The  startling  deduction  from  the  acceptance 
tese  statements  naturally  follows  that  perpetual  motion 
ijl  no  longer  be  considered  as  against  the  laws  of 
re,  and  that  our  views  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
require  reconsideration.  So  far  the  experiments  are 
1  ly  roughly  quantitative,  but  the  authors  calculate 
i-  a  gram  of  pure  radium  would  give  off  heat  at  the 
£  of  100  calories  per  hour,  an  amount  about  equal  to 
£  would  be  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a  griam-atom 
tdrogen  with  oxygen.  The  emission  of  such  an  amount 
tit  could  not  be  possibly  brought  about  by  any  ordinary 


chemical  change,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  at  present  there  exists  an  unknown  form  of  external 
energy,  and  that  the  radium  utilises  it  and  makes  it  mani¬ 
fest.  If  the  results  of  these  experiments  should  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  other  observers,  they  will  lead  to  such  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  laws  of  physics  as  will  mark  an  epoch  besides 
which  the  discovery  of  the  Bontgen  rays  will  be  an  incon¬ 
siderable  phenomenon. 

*  *  * 

Rontgen  With  regard  to  these  rays  Lord  Bayleigh 

Rays.  made  some  noteworthy  statements  in  his 

lecture  on  “Light,  Its  Origin  and  Nature,”  at  the  Boyal 
Institution  on  Saturday  week,  lie  said  that  when  Bonfi- 
gen  first  discovered  this  apparently  new  form  of 
energy,  he  held  the  opinion  that  the  rays  were  not  of  the 
kind  which  go  to  make  up  ordinary  light  as  we  know  it, 
but  that  a  few  weeks  ago  evidence  had  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  a  skilful  French  experimenter,  which  went  far  to 
prove  that  the  Bontgen  rays  could  be  polarised.  So  far 
these  experiments  have  not  been  confirmed ;  but  Lord  Bay¬ 
leigh  said  that  there  was  now  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  rays  were  other  than  ordinary  light  waves  of  extremely 
small  length.  If  the  rays  were  capable  of  polarisation  they 
could  at  once  conclude  whether  they  were  transversal, 
and  it  would  be  most  natural  to  conclude  that  they  were 
an  extension  of  the  most  refrangible  portion  of  the 
spectrum. 

#  *  * 

New  Form  of  In  the  library  of  the  Boyal  Institution 
Electric  on  Friday  week,  a  new  system  of  elec- 

Light.  trical  illumination  was  exhibited.  The 

new  light,  which  is  patented,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
linolite  has  been  given,  consists  of  a  line  of  light  produced 
by  a  series  of  straight  tabular  lamps,  backed  by  a  long 
reflector  of  semi-circular  section  about  2^in.  deep,  and,  of 
course,  capable  of  being  constructed  any  length.  There  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  possible  candle  power  of  the 
lamps,  which,  it  is  stated,  are  more  economical  of  current 
than  the  ordinary  incandescent  lamps ;  these,  it  is  well 
known,  being  a  very  wasteful  form  of  consumption  of 
energy,  though,  in  practice,  this  waste  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  convenience  of  the  power  of  ready  divisibility. 
If  the  light  should  prove  a  practical  success,  there  would 
appear  to  be  scope  for  its  employment  in  photographic 
studios  for  portrait  work,  though  the  well-known  umbrella 
form  is  now  so  well  established. 

*  *  * 

Edison’s  We  have  heard  little  of  this  battery  since 

New  we  gave  an  account  of  it  in  these  pages 

Battery.  nearly  two  years  ago ;  but  it  is  evident 

that  the  inventor  has  been  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
bringing  it  into  practical  perfection.  “  The  experimenting 
with  it  has  all  been  done,”  says  Mr.  Edison,  “  and  the  only 
thing  that  remains  is  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  the  public.” 
In  the  bottom  it  will  be  remembered,  lead,  with  its  liability 
to  warp,  and  disseverance  of  its  loosely  attached  oxide, 
is  entirely  done  away  with.  This  is  looked  upon  mainly 
for  its  advantage  in  automobile  purposes ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  an  accumulator,  for  such,  indeed,  the  new  battery  is, 
will  be  of  vast  use  for  a  large  number  of  other  purposes, 
not  the  least  important  being  its  photographic  possibilities. 
A  battery  that  can  be  used  for  Bontgen-ray  work,  for 
ordinary  illumination  purposes,  for  local  heating,  for 
special  illumination  where  an  installation  does  not  reach, 
is  likely  to  be  in  considerable  demand  by  photographers. 
We  learn  that  it  is  likely  to  be  soon  put  upon  the  market. 
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A  Living  Professor  Hans  Molesch,  of  Prague,  has 

Lamp.  invented  a  very  novel  form  of  illuminant, 

and  conveyed  a  description  of  it  to  the  Vienna  Academy 
of  Sciences.  We  read  that  it  is  a  wonderful  bluish  green, 
but  do  not  hear  further  what  the  constituent  rays  are 
-of  the  light  it  emits;  but  it  renders  faces  distinguishable  at 
two  yards  distance,  and  permits  of  the  reading  of  large  type 
by  its  aid,  so  that  there  is  every  probability  of  its  possible 
utilisation  for  dark-room  work.  The  peculiarity  of  the  new 
lamp  is  that  it  is  produced  by  bacteria.  It  retains  its 
brightness  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  gradually 
diminishes.  The  lamp  is  made  by  lining  a  glass  jar  with 
a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  saltpetre  innoculated  with  a 
■certain  bacteria.  As  would  be  naturally  expected,  the 
new  illuminant,  though  it  gives  off  light,  does  not  evolve 
■any  heat,  and  so  is  free  from  any  fire  risk. 


THE  ALBUMEN  PROCESS  IN  PRACTICE. 

I. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  a  few  weeks  back  (see  page 
144  ante),  we  made  some  comments  on  an  article  that  had 
appeared  in  our  German  contemporary  the  “  Photo- 
graphische  Mitteilungen,”  suggesting  a  revival  of  the  old 
albumen  process  for  transparencies.  In  that  article  the 
most  primitive,  and  at  the  same  time  most  troublesome 
method  of  procedure  was  described  at  some  length.  In 
our  comments  we  alluded,  in  brief  outline,  to  where  the 
more  modern  method  of  working  differed  from  that  of  the 
early  days  of  the  process.  Since  that  article  appeared  we 
have  received  several  letters  from  readers  asking  for 
fuller  information  and  working  details,  so  that  they  may 
give  the  process  a  trial.  These  we  here  give  :  — 

The  first  thing  is  to  prepare  the  iodised  albumen,  and 
a  convenient  quantity  is,  say,  lOozs.  This  will  require 
about  a  dozen  eggs.  New-laid  used  to  be  recommended, 
but  good  “  shop  ’uns  ”  will  suffice.  The  eggs  are  broken, 
the  whites  carefully  drained  off  from  the  yolks,  and  the 
germs  taken  out.  It  is  well  to  deal  with  each  egg  in  a 
separate  vessel,  and  then  add  to  the  others.  Then,  if  a 
yolk  happens  to  get  broken,  the  bulk  is  not  contaminated 
with  it.  We  next  take  loz.  of  water  and  mix  with  it  half 
a  dram  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  This  is  then  added  to  the  albumen, 
gently  stirring  the  while  with  a  glass  rod  so  as  to  intimately 
mix  without  creating  a  froth.  The  stirring  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  rod  can  be  drawn  up  the  side  of  the 
vessel  without  bringing  up  any  thick  or  viscid  portion  with 
it.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  rest  for  a  few  hours, 
when,  if  all  has  gone  well,  there  will  be  a  pretty  solid 
crust  on  the  top  which,  by  tilting  the  vessel,  can  be  dragged 
off  in  a  compact  mass  with  the  finger,  leaving  the  albumen 
clear  and  bright.  If,  after  standing  the  requisite  time, 
the  albumen  is  turbid,  it  is  useless,  and  it  should  be  thrown 
away  and  a  fresh  lot  prepared.  But,  with  care,  this  seldom 
is  the  case.  The  albumen  is  next  filtered  through  a  piece 
of  sponge,  or  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool,  plugged  in  the 
neck  of  a  funnel.  After  filtration  50  minims  of  liquor 
ammonia,  .880,  are  added,  when  the  albumen  is  ready  for 
iodising.  For  lOozs.,  one  dram  of  iodide,  and  eight  grains 
of  bromide  of  potassium  are  required,  and  when  these  are 
dissolved,  the  albumen  is  ready  for  use.  It  will  keep  a 
long  time  if  left  in  well-corked  bottles. 

We  now  require  some  collodion  that  has  been  iodised 
for  a  month  or  two,  so  that  it  yields  a  somewhat  porous 
film.  This  had  best  be  purchased  ready  iodised.  Now  for 
the  preparation  of  the  plates.  They  must  be  cleaned  with 
all  the  care  that  is  requisite  in  working  the  wet  collodion 
process,  otherwise  the  film  will  be  liable  to  blister  in  the 


development  or  fixing.  An  excellent  cleaning  mixture 
alcohol,  in  which  a  crystal  or  two  of  iodine  has  been  < 
solved  ;  to  this  is  added  sufficient  tripoli  to  form  a  tolera 
thick  cream.  It  is  rubbed  over  the  glass,  with  somewi 
heavy  pressure,  with  a  pledget  of  flannel,  allowed  to  t 
and  then  polished  off  with  a  cleansed  chamois  lead 
when  the  plate  is  ready  for  coating. 

The  cleaned  plate  is  held  by  a  corner,  and  the  collocL 
flowed  over,  in  the  usual  way,  and  allowed  to  set  until  . 
corner  from  which  it  was  poured  will  take  an  impress |t 
of  the  finger.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  dish  of  water  to  s 
until  the  ether  and  alcohol  is  washed  out  of  the  fill 
known  by  its  losing  its  apparent  greasiness.  It  is  t  i 
rinsed  under  the  tap  and  stood  up  for  a  minute  or  , 
to  drain.  Some  of  the  albumen  is  then  flowed  over  > 
plate  so  that  the  surface  water  still  upon  it  is  can  1 
before  it  into  the  sink.  After  draining  for  a  few  secoi 
a  second  lot  is  poured  on  and  flowed  backwards  and 
wards  for  a  minute  or  two,  so  that  it  may  soak  into  ■ 
collodion.  It  is  then  poured  off  and  the  plate  reared  t 
end  to  dry.  After  standing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  • 
so,  the  plates  may  be  dried  before  the  fire.  Indeed,  t; 
is  the  best  way  of  drying,  as  the  plates,  after  being  hea  1 
to  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  comfortably  bear,  are  never  lik  • 
to  blister  in  the  after  operations.  The  plates  up  to  ; 
stage  may,  of  course,  be  prepared  in  full  daylight.  ; 
they  will  keep  good  for  any  length  of  time,  if  kept  dr|i 
good  number  may  be  prepared  for  stock.  By  work!; 
systematically  it  does  not  take  long  to  coat  two  or  tbjj 
dozen  plates,  although  the  operations  may  read  as  be  r 
somewhat  tedious.  If  the  pictures  are  to  be  of  the  lanti 
size,  the  best  way  is  to  .  coat  plates  6^in.  x  6^in.,  I 


The  sensitising  bath  is:s 


cut  them  into  four  afterwards. 

under :  _ 

Distilled  water  .  1  pint. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  2  ounces. 

Iodide  of  potassium  (dissolved  in 

^oz.  of  water)  .  4  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  (pure)  .  2^  ounces. 

After  mixing  the  solution,  which,  while  turbid,  is  filte 
through  pure  filtering  paper,  it  will  be  found  ready 
use.  The  object  of  adding  the  iodide  of  potassium  is 
saturate  the  bath  with  iodide  of  silver ;  for,  unless  s 
were  done,  some  of  the  iodide  would  be  dissolved  ou  f 
the  films  of  the  first  few  plates  sensitised  in  it.  The  pi  s 
may  be  sensitised  in  a  flat  dish,  or  in  a  dip]  g 
bath ;  the  latter  is  more  convenient  in 
The  time  of  immersion  should  be  from 
a  minute  to  a  minute,  according  to  the  tempera1  e 
but  the  latter  time  should  not  be  exceeded.  Aftei 
plates  are  taken  out  of  the  sensitising  bath  they  are  pm 
a  dish  of  distilled  water  and  allowed  to  soak  for  thr 
four  minutes,  with  an  occasional  rock  of  the  tray, 
are  then  transferred  to  another  dish  of  common  wateibr 
a  similar  time,  and  finally  washed  under  the  tap,  until  p 
water  is  free  from  milkiness.  It  is  essential  that  all  ie 
free  nitrate  of  silver  be  washed  out  of  the  film,  for 
that  is  done  the  sensitised  plates  will  keep  in  good 
dition  for  many  months.  When  washed  the  plates  are 
into  a  drying  box — or  they  may  be  reared  up  in  the  ( 
room  to  dry,  which,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  film,  ev 
will  do  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  dark-roon  or 
manipulating  albumen  plates  need  not  be  nearly  so  rk 
as  is  necessary  for  even  the  slowest  of  slow  gelatine 
A  single  thickness  of  “  Canary  medium  ”  on  a  large  wii 
affords  ample  protection,  and  the  light  will  be  pleasan 
work.  In  order  to  give  useful  working  details  of  the 
cess,  the  exposure,  development,  fixing,  and  toning 
must  be  deferred  for  a  future  article. 
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NOTES  ON  INCOME  TAX. 

By  An  Accountant. 

II. 

LO.— Repairs  of  utensils.  This  is  arranged  for  by  Section  100 
the  Income  Tax  Act  1842,  which  provides  that  in  computing 
j  balance  of  profits  or  gains,  no  sum  shall  be  set  against  or 
lucted  from  profits  or  gains  on  account  of  any  sum  expended 
1  the  supply,  or  repairs,  or  alterations  of  any  implements, 
3nsils,  or  articles  employed  for  the  purposes  of  such  trade, 
.nufacture,  adventure,  or  concern,  beyond  the  sum  usually  ex¬ 
ited  for  such  purposes,  according  to  an  average  of  three  years 
seeding  the  year  in  which  such  assessment  shall  be  made, 
tien  an  extraordinary  renewal  takes  place,  say  of  a  piece  of 
ichinery,  the  method  usually  employed  is  to  find  out  how 
my  years  it  will  last,  and  divide  this  number  into  the  cost 
the  article,,  and  write  off  this  figure  to  the  profit  and  loss 
jount  every  year.  On  the  article  ceasing  to  be  of  any  material 
lue,  it  will  then  be  found  to  have  been  written  right  off  the 
oks. 

LI.— Repairs  to  premises.  Here  again  the  rule  is  that  no  sum 
allowed  for  such  purposes  to  be  written  against  the  profits, 
pond  the  sum  usually  expended  for  such  purposes  according 
an  average  of  three  years  preceding  the  year  in  which  such 
sessment  was  made. 

12. — Bad  debts.  This  includes  those  debts  which  have  to  be 
itten  off  as  really  worthless,  or  which  can  be  proved  to  the 
tisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  are  bad.  A  list  must  be  pre- 
red,  showing  the  names  and  addresses,  together  with  the 
lounts  of  the  debts  and  dates  when  contracted.  In  the  case 

doubtful  debts  they  will  only  be  allowed  when  they  can  be 
ecifically  appropriated,  and  then  an  estimated  sum  may  be 
Larged  against  the  gross  profit — it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
id  debts  are  allowed  to  be  debited. 

13.  — Wear  and  tear  of  machinery.  This  is  treated  of  in  Sec- 
m  12  of  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act  1878  ;  and 
ction  100  of  the  Income  Tax  Act  1842  (previously  referred  to 
No.  10)  is  also  read  with  this  section ;  it  provides  that  “  The 
mmissioners  for  general  and  special  purposes  shall,  in  assess- 
g  the  profits  or  gains  of  any  trade,  adventure,  or  concern  in 
b  nature  of  trade  chargeable  under  schedule  D,  or  the  profits 

any  concern  chargeable  by  reference  to  the  rules  of  that 
ledule,  allow  such  deduction  as  they  may  think  just  and 
isonable  as  representing  the  diminished  value  by  reason  of 
ar  and  tear  during  the  year  of  any  machinery  or  plant  used 
1  the  purposes  of  the  concern,  and  belonging  to  the  person  or 
npany  by  whom  the  concern  is  carried  on.”  Note,  however, 

I  it  where  a  sum  has  been  charged  or  allowed  against  the  profits 
I  renewals  and  alterations  of  machinery,  plant,  tools,  etc., 
Ip  Commissioners  will  not  allow  any  sum  by  reason  of  wear 
iff  tear.  This  rule  is  followed  by  the  Commissioners,  acting 
<  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  appeal  case  of  the  Caledonian 
■  lilway  Company,  which  was  as  follows: — “Where  deductions 
been  allowed  for  the  renewals,  repairs,  or  alterations  of 
i  ichinery,  plant,  utensils,  or  tools,  and  the  same  afterwards 
pve  capable  of  earning  the  same  amount  of  income  as  when 
r  7,  no  further  deduction  could  be  claimed.”  And  it  was  also 
s  ted  that  “  deduction  for  deterioration  cannot  be  claimed  twice 
3  r — first  by  deducting  the  actual  expenses  of  repairs  and  re- 
fivals,  and  then  by  deducting  an  additional  estimate  sum  for 
ti  same  thing.”  This  item  has  been  thus  fully  (though  not 
e  laustively)  treated,  as  it  is  a  matter  over  which  many  ap- 
plants  go  wrong.  It  is  the  custom  to  charge  this  deduction 
f‘  wear  and  tear  against  the  profit,  and  then  wait  for  the 
(nmissioners  to  object  thereto. 


14. — Depreciation  of  lease.  Any  sum  expended  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  premises,  or  written  off  for  depreciation  of  land, 
buildings,  or  leases  is  not  allowed  to  be  charged  against  the 
profits  for  income  tax  purposes. 

15.  — Depreciation  of  a  patent,  buildings,  or  office  furniture. 
Similarly  these  items,  though  usually  charged  against  the  pro¬ 
fits,  are  not  alowed  to  be  so  treated  by  the  Commissioners. 

16.  — Income  tax  paid.  This  is  a  tax  on  the  profit,  and  con¬ 
sequently  is  not  allowed  to  be  deducted. 

17.  — Interest  on  capital.  This  is  part  of  the  income,  and 
must  therefore  not  be  deducted. 

18.  — Interest  on  partners’  salaries.  Exactly  the  same  remark 
applies  here  as  to  the  interest  on  the  capital — it  is  not  allowed 
to  be  charged  against  the  profits. 

19.  — Annuities  and  donations.  Subscriptions,  donations, 
gratuities,  and  such  similar  payments  are  not  allowed  to  be 
charged  against  the  profits. 

20.  — Partners’  drawings.  Since  such  sums  of  money  are  taken 
for  the  private  uses  of  the  partner,  they  obviously  cannot  be 
charged  against  the  profit  for  the  purposes  of  income  tax. 

21. - — Partners’  salaries.  Monies  paid  to  partners  as  salaries 
for  management  or  direction  are  not  allowed  to  be  deducted  in 
striking  profits  or  gains.  They  form  part  of  the  income,  and 
therefore  are  in  the  same  category  as  interest  on  capital. 

22.  — Capital  withdrawn  from  the  business  is  not  a  charge 
against  the  profits,  and  is  not  allowed  to  be  deducted. 

23.  — Interest  on  mortgage.  When  the  interest  is  paid  the 
tax  is  deducted,  consequently  interest  must  not  be  charged 
against  the  profit. 

In  the  above  list  we  have  included  the  majority  of  items 
usually  found  on  the  debit  side  of  profit  and  loss  accounts,  and 
also  items  which  only  rarely  occur.  It  is  however,  we  well  know 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  to  decide  whether  an  amount  charged 
against  the  profits  will  or  will  not  be  allowed  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Income  Tax.  These  gentlemen  are  only  too 
pleased  to  see  you  add  to  the  credit  side  of  your  account  any 
monies  you  like,  but  when  you  commence  to  charge  sundry  items 
against  your  profits,  claiming  them  as  legitimate  trade  expenses, 
they  have  an  awkward  way  of  coming  in  and  sadly  disillusion¬ 
ising  you  on  the  subject.  All  losses  unconnected  with  or  not 
arising  out  of  the  trade  cannot  be  charged  against  the  profits, 
nor  can  such  items  as  sums  employed  or  intended  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  capital  in  trade ;  preliminary  expenses  incurred  in 
setting  up  the  business ;  payments  made  to  trade  associations ; 
exhaustion  of  capital ;  disbursements  not  wholly  and  exclusively 
laid  out  for  trade  ;  disbursements  or  expenses  of  maintenance 
of  the  parties,  their  families,  or  establishments  ;  or  any  sum 
expended  in  any  other  domestic  or  private  purposes  distinct  from 
those  connected  with  trade. 

With  this  list  beside  him,  we  think  that  the  appellant  should 
find  his  path  considerably  smoothed,  and  perhaps  there  may 
be  even  cause  for  gratefulness  on  his  part  that  we  have  thus 
fully  dealt  with  it. 

We  are  frequently  asked  the  question  as  to  how  casual  profits 
are  to  be  treated.  The  whole  question  turns  on  the  exact  nature 
of  the  profits — do  they  form  part  of  the  tax-payer’s  regular  busi¬ 
ness  profits  or  not?  Obviously  if  they  are  really  casual  profits 
they  cannot  do  so.  Thus,  profits  on  dealings  in  properties, 
stocks,  shares,  chattels,  etc.,  are  not  chargeable  with  tax,  pro¬ 
vided  the  transactions  do  not  form  part  of  the  subject  of  a  tax¬ 
payer’s  profession  or  trade,  or  a  tax-payer  cannot  be  said  to  be 
generally  effecting  such  tranactions  for  purposes  of  profit.  And 
surely  this  must  be  a  moot  point  ?  “  Generally  effecting  such 

transactions  for  purposes  of  profit.”  Most  people  try  to  add 
to  their  incomes  in  some  way  or  other,  and  thus  apparently  do 
it  for  purposes  of  profit,  but  whether  they  are  right  in  not 
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including  these  casual  additions  in  their  returns  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  we  should  not  care  to  definitely  state  here.  We  do 
know,  though,  that  “  conscience  ”  money  is  often  paid,  as  anyone 
may  see  who  reads  the  “  agony  ”  columns  of  The  Times,  so  doubt¬ 
less,  on  niaturer  consideration,  there  are  some  who  incline  to 
the  strict  path  of  virtue  and  patriotism.  Thus,  for  instance,  if 
the  profession  of  a  gentleman  was  that  of  a  journalist,  we  should 
say  that  in  addition  to  any  regular  salary  he  might  obtain  from 
his  employers,  he  should  also  account  for  all  monies  received 
by  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling  as  a  journalist,  as  these 
would  rightly  be  considered  a  part  of  the  profits  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  Genuine  casual  profits,  though,  undoubtedly  need  not 
have  the  tax  paid  on  them  ;  similarly,  losses  thereon  are  not 
deductable  as  against  profits  or  gains  of  other  kinds  which  are 
chargeable  with  tax.  A  very  interesting  question  arises  on  this 
point:- — How  far  can  the  income  tax  authorities  claim  to  go 
back  if  they  suspect  one  of  giving  false  returns  of  income  ?  Ap¬ 
parently,  since  the  debt  is  one  due  to  the  Crown,  they  can  take 
the  account  back  as  far  as  they  like,  as  a  debt  of  this  character 
is  out  of  the  operation  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  Whether 
or  not  such  power  would  be  exercised  is  a  question,  we  think, 
of  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  We  recollect  a  friend  of  ours 
who  was  in  receipt  of  a  good  income,  which  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  to  supplement  in  various  ways,  though  these  addi¬ 
tions  were  nearly  all  by  the  exercise  of  the  same  knowledge  and 
skill  which  he  used  in  his  everyday  profession.  He,  however, 
only  made  a  return  of  his  regular  business  profits,  and  was  quite 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  acting  properly  in  doing  so  ; 
the  authorities,  though,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  details  of  the 
case,  came  down  on  the  gentleman,  and  considerably  frightened 
him  by  going  back  for  some  number  of  years  over  these  outside 
profits.  In  this  case  he  was  let  off  very  lightly,  and  warned  to 
“sin  no  more.”  We  believe  that  the  custom  is  not  to  go  back 
more  than  six  years,  but  we  cannot  for  the  moment  trace  the 
precedent.  These  things  are  better  settled  as  amicably  as 
possible,  considering  the  large  powers  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  if  the  offender  insists  on  being  contumaceous  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  only  be  the  loser  thereby.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  noted  that  no  tax-payer  can  be  compelled  to  produce  his 
books  of  account  to  the  Commissioners,  but  if  they  request  them 
for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  account  submitted,  and  they  are 
not  produced,  the  assessment  in  question  may  be  confirmed  by 
them,  and  so  no  relief  will  be  granted  to  the  appellant.  Solici¬ 
tors  and  barristers  are  allowed  to  plead  before  the  General  Com¬ 
missioners  on  any  appeal,  either  viva  voce  or  in  writing,  but  an 
accountant  has  no  locus  standi.  They  are,  however,  sometimes 
permitted  to  explain  the  accounts,  and  speaking  generally,  if 
the  accounts  are  properly  drawn  up  and  duly  certified  by  a 
qualified  accountant,  there  will  not  usually  be  any  trouble  with 
the  Commissioners.  If  on  any  appeal  the  appellant  is  prevented 
from  appearing  on  the  appointed  day  owing  to  sickness  or  other 
reasonable  cause,  the  Commissioners  may  extend  the  time  for 
the  purpose,  or  allow  the  same  to  be  made  by  any  agent,  clerk,  or 
other  servant  on  behalf  of  such  appellant.  It  is,  of  course, 
understood  that  since  the  profits  on  a  business  are  subject  to 
taxation,  the  losses  are  also  allowable.  Thus  in  the  following 
summary  there  ai’e  two  years  on  which  a  profit  is  made,  and  on 
the  third  year  a  loss  is  the  result ;  the  treatment  is  self  ex¬ 


planatory  v— 

1900.  1901.  1902. 

Returns  .  £6,000  ...  £7,000  ...  £7,500 

Net  expenses  ...  £6,500  ...  £6,000  ...  £6,200 

Balance  .  Loss  £500  Profit  £1,000  Profit  £1,300 


Summary  :  — 


Profit  1901  . 

£1,000 

Profit  1902  . 

£1,300 

£2,300 

Less  loss  1900  ... 

£500 

£1,800 

The  average  profits  for  the  three  years  is  therefore  £1,800  dividec 
by  three,  equals  £600. 

In  the  above  example  it  will  be  noted  that  the  expenses  ar< 
marked  “net.”  By  this  is  meant  that  it  is  the  figure  which j 
is  allowed  to  be  charged  by  the  Commissioners  against  the  profit: 
for  the  purposes  of  taxation.  What  is  and  wdiat  is  not  allowed 
to  be  charged  we  have  already  fully  shown,  and  this  net  figure 
is  the  result  of  the  application  of  those  rules. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  there  are  many  photographers  wh( 
have  more  than  one  class  of  business,  and  it  is  conceivabh 
that  one  business  may  show  a  return  of  profits,  whilst  another 
one  may  unfortunately  not  be  so  successful.  How  are  sucli 
matters  allowed  to  be  treated  for  income  tax  purposes? 

Section  101  of  the  Income  Tax  1842  provides  “  that  nothin: 
(in  the  Act)  shall  be  construed  to  restrain  any  person  carryin: 
on,  either  solely  or  in  partnership,  two  or  more  distinct  trades! 
manufactures,  adventures,  or  concerns  in  the  nature  of  trade1 
the  profits  whereof  are  made  chargeable  under  the  rules  oj 
schedule  D,  from  deducting  or  setting  against  the  profits  ac 
quired  in  one  or  more  of  the  said  concerns  the  excess  of  the  los 
sustained  in  any  other  of  the  said  concerns  over  and  above  th 
profits  thereof,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  done  under  this  Ac' 
wdiere  a  loss  shall  be  deducted  from  the  profits  of  the  same  con 
cern,  or  to  restrain  any  of  such  persons  from  making  separati 
statements  thereof.”  Note,  however,  that  if  such  particula 
trade,  adventure,  manufacture,  or  concern  on  which  the  loss  ha 
been  made  shall  cease  to  exist  during  the  year  preceding  th< 
year  of  assessment,  the  loss  on  any  one  of  them  cannot  be  taker 
into  account  in  the  three  years’  average  in  fixing  the  assess 
ment  of  the  trader  for  the  following  year.  The  above  remark 
should  make  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  case  perfectly  clear 
there  remains  the  question  of  a  business  having  various  branche1 
or  depots.  In  case  either  of  the  two  make  losses  and  are  con1 
sequently  closed,  the  losses  on  the  same  being  part  and  parcel 
of  the  business  are  charged  in  the  accounts  thereof,  and  thj 
assessment  is  based  on  the  average  of  the  profits  and  losses 
the  three  preceding  years  in  respect  of  the  current  year.  Y  i 
have  yet  to  consider  whether  the  loss  under  one  schedule  of  t 
Act  can  be  set  off  against  the  profits  on  another  schedule.  T 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act  1890,  Section  23,  provides  th 
“  where  any  person  shall  sustain  a  loss  in  any  trade,  manufi  | 
ture,  adventure,  or  concern,  or  profession,  employment,  or  voc 
tion,  carried  on  by  him  either  solely  or  in  partnership,  or  inti 
occupation  of  lands  for  the  purpose  of  husbandry  only,  it  sha 
be  lawful  for  him,  upon  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the  Survey! 
of  Taxes  for  the  district,  within  six  months  after  the  year 
assessment,  to  apply  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  General  Puj 
poses  of  the  Acts  relating  to  Income  Tax  for  an  adjustment  | 
his  liability  by  reference  to  the  loss  and  to  the  aggregate  amom 
of  his  income  for  that  year,  estimated  according  to  the  severj 
rules  and  directions  of  the  said  Acts.  The  said  Commissionej 
shall,  on  proof  to  their  satisfaction  of  the  amount  of  the  losj 
and  of  the  payment  of  income  tax  upon  the  aggregate  amount  j 
income,  give  a  certificate  authorising  repayment  of  so  much  | 
the  sum  paid  for  income  tax  as  would  represent  the  tax  upc 
income  equal  to  the  amount  of  loss,  and  such  certificate  nn 
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nd  to  give  exemption  or  relief  by  way  of  abatement  in  ac- 
anCe  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  Acts.  Upon  receipt  of 
certificate,  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  shall  cause 
yment  to  be  made  in  conformity  therewith.”  “If  any  per- 
shall  be  gnilty  of  any  fraud  or  contrivance  in  making  any 
iication  under  this  Section,  or  in  obtaining  any  such  adjust- 
t  or  certificate  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  fifty 
ids,  to  be  recoverable  as  a  penalty  imposed  by  virtue  of  the 
js  Management  Act  1880.” 

3  in  the  previous  instance,  it  should  be  noted  that  no  por- 
of  the  loss,  as  mentioned  above,  can  be  taken  into  account 
rriving  at  the  average  profit  assessable  in  a  subsequent  year, 
nallv,  we  may  consider  the  position  of  a  person  who  shall 
e  to  carry  on  his  business,  or  shall  be  removed  by  death 
lecome  bankrupt.  Here  again  it  is  better  to  give  the  full 
of  the  Act,  as  it  is  most  clearly  set  out,  quite  intelligible 
ny  one,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  condensed  :  — 
ction  134  of  the  Income  Tax  Act  1842  provides  “  that  in  case 
person  charged  to  the  said  duties  under  schedule  D,  whether 
computation  thereon  shall  have  been  made  on  the  profits 
le  year  or  on  an  average  .  .  .  shall  cease  to  exercise  the 

ession  or  to  carry  on  the  trade,  employment,  or  vocation 
aspect  whereof  such  assessment  was  made,  or  shall  die,  or 
me  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  before  the  end  of  the  year  for 
ing  such  assessment,  or  shall  from  any  other  specific  cause 
eprived  of  or  lose  the  profits  or  gains  on  which  the  computa- 
of  duty  charged  in  such  assessment  was  made,  it  shall  be 
ul  for  such  person,  or  his  executors,  or  administrators,  to 
e  application  to  the  Commissioners  for  General  Purposes  of 
district,  within  three  calendar  months  after  the  end  of  such 
,  and  on  due  proof  thereof  to  their  satisfaction  the  said 
missioners  shall  cause  the  assessment  to  be  amended,  as 
oase  may  require,  and  give  such  relief  to  the  party  charged, 
is  executors  or  administrators,  as  shall  be  just,  and  in  cases 
'firing  the  same,  the  said  Commissioners  shall  direct  repay- 
t  ,  .  .  to  be  made  of  such  sum  as  shall  have  been  over- 

on  the  assessment  amended  or  vacated  :  provided  always 
where  any  person  shall  have  succeeded  to  the  trade  or  busi- 
of  the  party  charged,  no  such  abatement  shall  be  made, 
5s  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  Com- 
ioners  that  the  profits  and  gains  of  such  trade  or  business 
fallen  short  from  some  specific  cause  to  be  alleged  to  them 
proved,  since  such  charge  or  succession  took  place,  or  by 
n  thereof,  but  such  person  so  succeeding  to  the  same  shall 
ible  to  the  payment  of  the  full  duties  thereon  without  any 
■  assessment.” 

i  should  be  noted  that  whereas  the  responsible  officers  of 
;ed  companies  are  compelled  to  furnish  the  salaries,  etc., 

L  to  their  employees  for  the  purposes  of  income  tax  assess- 
5,  the  proprietors  of  a  private  business  need  only  furnish 
<  of  the  names. 

i '  have  mentioned  before  that  there  are  four  other  schedules 
or  which  income  tax  is  collected,  but  as  it  is  with  schedule 
'at  photographers  are  chiefly  concerned,  our  remarks  have 
5  confined  to  it  only. 

other  schedules  are  equally  as  important,  and  require 
b  carefully  filled  in  where  they  have  to  be  used  ;  but  we  have 
-  y,  we  fear,  somewhat  wearied  the  reader  by  discussing,  even 
completely  as  the  short  space  at  our  disposal  only  admits  of, 
■K  wearisome  subject  as  the  incidences  of  the  tax  on  trade 
>U.  We  can  only  assure  those  who  may  have  read  our 
l<!  that  we  have  but  taken  the  most  salient  features  and 
1(  ed  them.  So  many  cases  have  special  points  of  their  own 
tt  is  not  possible  to  go  into  full  detail,  but  we  have  had 
a  and  isolate  those  points  which  we  think  are  likely  to  come 


within  the  possible  scope  of  the  average  photographer’s  business, 
and  by  our  explanations  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  of  mak¬ 
ing  returns  which  will  afford  him  the  maximum  benefits. 

We  trust  we  have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  we  would  wish  to  point  out  to  those  who  may  have  some 
special  point  of  difficulty  in  connection  with  income  tax  returns, 
and  which  we  have  not  included  in  the  above  remarks,  that 
there  are  several  excellent  treatises  published  on  the  subject, 
the  names  of  two  or  three  of  which  we  append  below,  a  consulta¬ 
tion  of  which  will  probably  throw  much  light  on  the  subject. 
For  general  purposes  Mr.  J ames  Rhodes,  Chartered  Accountant, 
of  Birmingham,  has  written  and  published  a  most  excellent  little 
shilling  pamphlet,  which  we  can  strongly  recommend,  and  which 
we  have  found  most  useful  in  compiling  this  article.  Just  those 
points  which  are  generally  wanted,  and  which  are  only  too 
often  missed  out,  are  most  lucidly  explained,  and  the  book  will 
be  found  very  useful  as  a  short  practical  guide.  Where  this 
pamphlet  is  not  complete  enough,  we  would  recommend  the 
reader  to  study  either  of  the  following :  “  The  Acts  relating  to 
the  Income  Tax  Act,”  by  the  late  Stephen  Dowell,  M.A.,  fifth 
edition,  revised,  altered,  and  enlarged  by  J.  E.  Piper,  LL.B., 
published  by  Messrs.  Butterworth  and  Co.  ;  and  “  A  Guide  to 
Income  Tax  Practice,”  by  Murray  and  Carter,  published  by 
Messrs.  Gee  and  Co.,  34,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

- * - 

The  Wages  or  Intellect. — If  not  quite  so  bumptious  and  “  cock-a- 
doodle  ”  as  to  our  intellectual  pre-eminence  as  the  German  nation, 
we  Britons  have,  as  a  rule,  a  fairly  “  gude  conceit  o’  oorsel’s  ”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  mental  development,  and  are  wont  to  think  that  in 
general  attainments,  to  say  nothing  of  erudition,  we  can  hold  our 
own  with  any  and  all  of  the  nations.  But  if  this  be  true  (writes  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  “  The  English  Mechanic  ”), 
surely  exceptional  requirements  or  marked  literary  or  scientific  ability 
and  distinction  should,  in  a  commercial  nation  like  this,  have  equally 
exceptional  market  value,  and  should  meet  with  a  pecuniary  reward 
in  some  sense  adequate  to  the  undeniable  service  renderd  to  the  State. 
How  very  far  this  is  from  being  the  case  may  be  well  illustrated  by 
comparing  the  emoluments  of  some  of  our  very  leading  men  of  eminence 
with  the  rewards  heaped  upon  people  the  discharge  of  whose  functions 
demands  no  more  brains  than  are  proverbially  attributed  to  the 
bustard.  I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  reading  the 
report  of  a  case  recently  decided  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  which 
a  jockey  named  Loateis  sued  Sir  Blundell  Maple  for  £3,000  (and 
actually  recovered  £2,000),  and  in  which  it  appeared  that  £2,000 
was  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff  merely  as  an  annual 
retainer ! — all  travelling  expenses  and  a  fee  for  each  race  being  payable 
in  addition.  Why,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  a  man  of  the  most  brilliant 
attainments,  academical  and  other,  occupying  one  of  the  most  respon¬ 
sible  positions  in  the  kingdom,  only  gets  £1,000  a  year,  the  Director 
and  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum  £1,500,  the  Director 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum  £1,200,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  £1,000,  while  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools 
draw  salaries  varying  from  £400  to  £800,  and  so  on.  Now,  consider 
the  qualifications  essential  to  be  possessed  by  the  holders  of  such  offices 
as  these1 — their  primary  exceptional  intellectual  ability,  and  the  costli¬ 
ness  of  their  education,  and  compare  this  andi  their  salaries  with  the 
emoluments  of  a  successful  jockey,  who,  bear  in  mind,  need  not  even 
be  able  to  spell  or  write  his  own  name  to  succeed  in  his  trade.  A 
firm  seat  on  a  horse,  light  hands,  and  judgment  are  his  sole  necessary 
qualifications.  The  nerve  he  needs  he  shares  with  the  unnumbered 
thousands  who  follow  the  hounds  for  so  many  months  in  the  year. 
Surely  there  is  something  exceedingly  discreditable  to  us,  as  a  nation, 
in  this.  I  suppose  that  by-and-by  we  shall  have  parents  deciding  on 
bringing  up  their  children  as  jockeys  or  music-hall  acrobats  instead  of 
sending  them  up  to  the  university,  or  into  either  of  the  services,  and 
that,  instead  of  saying  to  a  boy,  “Are  you  at  Harrow  or  Eton?”  the 
question  will  be,  “What  stable  are  you  in?”  or  “Who  taught  you 
the  trapeze  ?  ” 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY. 

[A  paper  read  before  the  Sheffield  Pharmaceutical  and  Chemical  Society,  and 
abstracted  from  the  “  Pharmaceutical  Journal.] 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  average  amateur,  after  leaving  school,  comes  very  little  in  con¬ 
tact  with  grains  and  drachms  until  he  commences  photography.  When 
a  plate-maker  proposes  that  a  certain  developer  is  the  best  for  his 
make  of  plates,  the  amateur  looks  upon  the  formulae  with  almost  as 
much  astonishment  and  bewilderment  as  he  would  a  physician’s  pre¬ 
scription.  He  cannot  tell  you  how  many  grains  to  1  drachm,  or  how  many 
1  drachms  to  1  oz.  ;  his  school  books  are  all  away  down  at  the  bottom  of  a 
big  box  in  the  garret ;  it  is  too  much  fag  to  get  them  out  and  study 
them  for  a  few  minutes.  What  is  the  result?  He  makes  off  to  the 
dealer  and  buys  a  bottle  of  Hypo  and  Co.’s  popular  nostrum,  called 
Developeone,  price  2s.  6d.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  misunder¬ 
stand  me  at  this  point.  I  do  not  for  cne  moment  suggest  that  Jones 
and  Co.’s  hydrokinone  is  no  good.  I  know  from  personal  experience 
that  negatives  can  be  obtained  from  many  ready-made  developers.  I 
am  also  fully  aware  that  several  members  present  have  great  faith 
in  them,  and  produce  excellent  negatives ;  but  it  is  the  principle  1 
condemn.  Chemistry  and  experience  teach  me  that  when  a  developer 
is  poured  on  an  exposed  plate  the  Ag  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state, 
and  we  get  what  is  called  a  negative.  Yes ;  but  how  and  why?  What 
do  you  know  about  the  secret  formulae  of  a  manufacturer?  How  is  it 
prepared,  what  are  its  constituents?  How  can  you  modify  your 
development?  You  can  certainly  use  it  more  concentrated,  or  dilute 
it,  or  add  a  little  bromide,  and  then  you  have  finished ;  but  see  the 
difference  if  you  make  up  your  own.  You  know  exactly  how  many 
grains  of  reducer  to  the  ounce,  how  much  accelerator  and  how  much 
restrainer;  the  result  is,  when  you  come  to  develop  your  plate,  you 
know  how  to  mix  and  modify  your  developer.  Buy  a  set  of  scales  and 
weights,  study  them,  and  make  up  your  own  solutions;  you  will  be 
surprised  how  easily  and  quickly  they  can  be  put  together  and  modi¬ 
fied  in  the  dark  room,  and  how  much  cheaper  they  are ;  but  the  great 
secret  is  that  you  will  gain  a  proper  knowledge  of  developing,  you 
will  learn  practically  why  you  have  a  dense  negative,  or  a  thin  one, 
and  what  to  add  to  your  solution  in  order  to  gain  such  and  such  a  result 
which  it  is  lacking  (never  add  it  in  a  dish  ;  always  in  a  measure).  I 
would  like  here  to  urge  the  inexperienced  amateur  the  desirability  of 
making  notes  when  exposing  a  plate  as  to  whether  the  subject  con¬ 
tained  much  or  little  contrast  in  order  that  his  developer  may  be  mixed 
accordingly.  Captain  Abney  says  the  development  of  a  dry  plate  is 
in  reality  an  art  and  science  combined.  The  art  consists  in  getting 
the  proper  gradation,  and  the  science  in  mixing  your  solutions  to 
obtain  it.  One  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with  in  weights 
and  measures  is  that  we  come  both  in  contact  with  avoirdupois  and 
apothecary  weights.  In  making  up  a  solution  it  is  always  intended 
that  when  it  states  grains,  scruples,  and  drachms,  the  apoth.  weights 
should  be  used — i.e. ,  480  gr.  to  the  ounce;  but  if  you  buy  an  ounce  of 
pvro  or  carbonate  from  a  dealer,  unless  you  particularly  state,  you 
will  get  avoirdupois  weights — i.e.,  437  grains  to  the  ounce;  conse¬ 
quently,  1  oz.  of  this  dissolved  in  10  oz.  of  water  would  not  be  a 
10  per  cent,  solution.  There  is  a  time  coming  (and  pray  let  it  be  soon) 
when  we  English  shall  be  sufficiently  enlightened  to  use  the  metric 
system  throughout,  and  then  all  these  little  difficulties  will  disap¬ 


reduce  the  tendency  towards  fogging,  and  make  development  procec 
more  slowly,  with  increased  contrasts.  The  bromide  in  the  develop 
has  little  direct  influence  upon  the  contrasts  in  the  image;  but  f! 
all  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  adjunct  in  developing.  Its  chief  featu 
is  to  prevent  fog  by  the  action  of  the  alkali ;  it  thus  indirectly  prever 
reduction  of  contrasts  by  extending  the  time  of  development  and  ten 
to  give  more  brilliant  negatives.  When  bringing  out  details  we  s 
concerned  mostly  with  development  on  the  surface,  and  when  gaini 
density  it  is  with  development  below  the  surface.  One  of  the  mi  i 
striking  differences  between  the  new  and  older  developers  is  the  re 
tion  that  exists  between  the  rate  of  action  on  the  surface  and  deej 
down.  In  pvro,  i.e.,  the  different  parts  of  the  image  (except  in  ctl 
of  considerable  over-exposure)  follow  one  another  slowly.  On  t 
other  hand,  wdien  using  metol,  all  the  image  comes  out  very  nea; 
simultaneously.  Thus  the  rate  of  development  at  the  surface  is  mu 1 
higher  in  the  case  of  metol  than  it  is  with  pvro.  This  is  the  reas 
why  we  successfully  combine  the  “  Detail  surface  developer  ”  of  met 
if  I  may  use  such  a  term,  along  with  the  “  underneath  of  the  densi 
giving  pyro.”  A  little  time  ago  there  was  an  interesting  article  in  t 
“  Photographic  News,”  by  C.  Winthorpe  Somerville,  and  some  sectir 
of  a  supposed  film.  He  showed  there  that  the  molecules  of  Ag  w< 
suspended  in  the  emulsion  in  a  state  of  comparative  irregularity,  a 
that  when  light  acts  upon  the  film  it  must  first  touch  the  top  la- 
of  particles.  The  instant  a  molecule  of  Ag  haloid  salt  receives  light  in: 
ence  it  renders  itself  liable  to  reduction  when  in  contact  with 
developer,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  emulsion  is  not  (I 
compact  mass,  but  the  particles  are  separated,  having  a  surround 
medium  of  gelatin  in  which  they  are  suspended.  It  struck  me  i 
reading  this  article  that  metol  and  other  modern  developers  are  a 
to  reduce  these  surface  particles,  but  not  of  such  reducing  powers 
pyro  and  hydrokinone,  and  consequently  not  able  to  penetrate  to 
particles  of  Ag  lower  down  unless  allowed  to  act  a  long  time. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Dry  Plate. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  tell  you  a  lot  about  this,  but  just  a  li 
summary.  The  glass  plate,  celluloid,  or  other  support,  is  coated  n 
a/n  emulsion  made  of  gelatin,  containing  various  proportions  of  w 
chemists  call  haloids  of  silver  bromide  and  iodide.  The  bromide  i< 
be  considered  the  chief  constituent.  The  chemicals  in  some  mysteri 
w  ay  are  altered  by  the  light,  white  objects  reflecting  much  light  thro 
the  lens,  black  or  shadowed  ones  little ;  consequently  those  p: 
of  the  image  (w  hich  we  call  latent  in  the  film)  corresponding  to 
objects  have  been  altered  a  lot,  and  the  dark  ones  very  little.  J 
salts  are  supposed  to  be  now  in  a  state  of  sub  bromides  and  sub  iodi 
but  it  is  all  supposition,  and  the  big  authorities  differ  so  much  t 
it  is  useless  for  wre  little  people  to  discuss  them.  But  what  we  do  k 
is  this,  that  when  we  subject  the  exposed  plate  to  the  action  of  * 
developer,  although  to  all  appearances  it  is  the  same  as  before  exper  . 
those  parts  of  the  plate  in  which  the  light  has  acted  most  stroi  , 
producing  the  greatest  alteration  in  the  sensitive  substances  - 
tained  in  the  emulsion,  are  the  first  to  show  the  action  of  the  deve  r 
and  appear  as  dark  blotches  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and  grad  y 
grow  darker  and  more  sharply  defined  as  development  proceed  s 
in  a  landscape  we  generally  see  the  sky  first. 

What  is  Developing? 


pear. 

Making  the  Developer. 

In  the  composition  of  the  developer  Ave  must  bear  in  mind  certain 
important  facts  : — (1)  The  character  of  the  subject;  Avhether  full  of 
contrast  and  vigour,  or  Avhether  softness  and  details  are  required. 
This  is  where  our  notebook  comes  in  handy.  Thus  in  an  ordinary 
view  we  Avant  vigour  and  brilliancy,  and  in  cloud  forms  and  portraits 
we  want  detail  and  softness.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  same  deve¬ 
loper  will  not  do  for  both  classes  of  subject.  (2)  The  exposure ; 
wrhether  correct,  under,  or  over  exposure.  (3)  The  colour  and  general 
printing  quality  AAranted.  We  cannot  obtain  a  negative  suitable  for 
both  bromide  and  carbon  at  the  same  time.  Contrasts  in  a  negative 
are  increased  by  an  increased  proportion  of  the  developing  agent  or 
reducer.  By  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  alkali  in  the  developer, 
aa'c  make  development  proceed  more  rapidly,  but  tend  to  produce  fog 
and  reduce  contrasts.  But  reducing  the  amount  of  the  alkali  we 


Now,  with  regard  to  deA-eloping?  What  is  it?  In  chemistr ’« 
speak  of  reducing  agents.  These  reducers  are  chemicals  whicl  rfl 
eager  after  0.  They  differ  very  much  from  oxidisers,  Avhich  are  ai  ts 
hungering  after  H.  Of  reducers  (or  developers)  there  is  no  end  ut 
for  convenience  we  speak  of  pyro  as  the  reducer.  In  the  pure  t« 
pyro  has  but  a  moderate  tendency  to  absorb  O,  and  you  will  i;ce 
how  well  it  keeps  in  the  bottle,  shoAA'ing  \Tery  little  discolors j 
but  in  the  presence  of  alkalies  or  salts,  which  show  an  alkali  rea< 
it  will  absorb  O  rapidly,  and  Avill  quickly  darken  AgCl.  In  aq  ,us 
solution  also  it  rapidly  oxidises  by  absorbing  O  from  the  H*0.  jllS 
is  shown  by  solutions  turning  brown  and  finally  black.  A  pyro  P' 
tion  thus  completely  oxidised  has  no  developing  powers,  but  m 
stains.  A  freshly  prepared  solution  of  pyro  Avill  develop  a  plate 
its  action  is  so  sIoav  that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  useless.  |h® 
addition  of  an  alkali  accelerates  the  process  of  development  by  F' 
fating  the  oxidation  of  the  pyro,  causing  the  reduction  of  the  Ag  l*5 
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ing  the  image  after  exposure.  The  chemical  action  of  the  develop- 
is  as  follows.  The  pyro,  or  reducer,  as  it  is  called,  acts  upon  the 
ompound  or  metallic  salts  in  the  latent  image,  and  drags  from  it 
ever  substance  it  is  combined  with,  and  leaves  the  Ag  in  the 
llic  state.  These  Ag  compounds  are  mostly  bromides  of  Ag.  A 
^ule  of  pyro  (we  speak  of  a  molecule  as  the  least  portion  of  a  sub- 
e  that  can  exist)  attacks  another  of  silver  bromide,  and  extracts, 
s  we  call  it,  chemically  reduces  from  it  still  more  bromide,  until 
y,  when  development  is  complete,  tne  exposed  portions  of  the 
ire  reduced  to  partly  metallic  Ag  and  partly  compounds  of  Ag 
3r  in  varying  proportions  (compounds  we  know  very  little  about), 
as  each  molecule  of  the  Ag.  compound  is  attacked  another  sub- 
e  is  formed.  These  by-products  are  acids,  and  acids  in  general 
the  property  of  stopping  or  restraining  development.  This  is 
we  have  our  No.  2  solution  made  of  alkali,  such  as  ammonia 
ustic  soda.  The  rate  of  oxidation  of  the  pyro  can  be  modified  and 
ted  to  circumstances  by  diluting  or  strengthening,  adding,  or 
lishing  the  amount  of  the  accelerator,  or  by  adding  a  restrainer, 
at  this  point  where  the  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  the 
oper  is  so  useful.  Pyro  is  popular,  and,  well  understood,  is  an 
developer.  It  has,  however,  some  disadvantages,  one  of  wffiich 
rapid  oxidation.  This  is  all  very  well  in  the  developing  bath, 
lot  in  the  stock  bottle,  as  we  put  with  it  a  preservative  or  sul- 
These  preservatives  are  generally  acids,  and  act  preservatively 
lose  organic  substances  which,  like  pyro,  only  become  powerful 
:ers  in  the  presence  of  alkalies.  All  phenols,  like  pyro  and  hydro- 
ie,  when  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  solution,  rapidly  discolour.  The 
ne  ring  of  their  molecule,  that  usually  stable  compound,  is 
:red  exceedingly  unstable  in  the  presence  of  0  or  any  reducible 
ance.  This  is  why  they  are  such  excellent  developing  agents, 
being  such  ready  absorbers  of  0,  they  form  as  by-products  acids, 
y  carbonic  and  acetic.  The  absorption  of  O  and  the  formation 
rk-coloured  oxidation  products  are  prevented  to  a  great  extent 
le  addition  of  sodium  sulphite. 

ing  an  acid  as  one  constituent  of  the  developer,  sufficient  alkali 
be  employed  in  the  other  solution,  not  only  to  neutralise  the  acid 
as  a  preservative,  but  also  to  have  excess  of  alkali  to  go  on  with 
opment. 

Sodium  Sulphite. 

j  chief  use  of  sulphite  in  a  developer  is  to  prevent  stain.  It  also, 
ps,  acts  slightly  as  a  preservative.  By  itself  it  is  not  much  of  a 
ing  agents  as  compared  with  powerful  developers,  or  alkaline 
ons  of  them.  Without  sulphite  the  use  of  alkali  pyro  produces 
age  of  Ag  in  the  gelatin,  along  with  a  yellow  stain,  due  to  oxi- 
l  of  the  pyro,  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sulphite  added 
P  developer  the  negative  loses  this  characteristic  yellow  stain, 
is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  these  stains,  and 
w  of  one  leading  amateur,  whose  strong  forte  is  lantern  slide- 

I  g,  who  keeps  his  sulphite  so  low  in  the  developer  to  allow  of 
nnation  of  this  yellow  stain,  claiming  that  he  produces  a  better 

;  ve.  I,  however,  do  not  agree  with  him,  and  he  had  some  trouble 
t  time  ago.  With  the  emulsion  as  used  in  some  brands,  it  is  a  great 
'  tage  to  have  a  strong  negative,  as  it  is  for  the  fast  bromide  paper, 
isvas  where  his  stained  negatives  came  in  so  well,  but  a  brand  of 
t  of  the  gaslight  variety  are  more  suitable  to  thin  negatives  than 
- ;  ones,  as  the  emulsion  corresponds  to  that  of  a  slow  bromide 
>  If  the  negative  is  a  good  one  to  commence  with,  and  shows 
•  printing  properties,  there  is  nothing  gained  by  a  general  inten¬ 
sion.  For  certainty  of  result  the  image  should  consist  entirely 
Gallic  Ag,  and  this  image  should  be  developed  up  to  the  proper 
llS  density.  When,  however,  it  is  not  possible,  say,  through 
i<  exposure,  to  develop  the  Ag  image  fully,  the  deficiency  in 
cf  caused  thereby  should  be  made  up  by  after  intensification  rather 

II  y  allowing  a  stain  image  to  be  formed.  It  is  possible  for  some 
'1  newer  synthetical  developers — amidol,  e.g. — to  be  used  with- 
■  phite,  and  they  would  scarcely  produce  any  stain  image.  Their 
be  solutions,  however,  darken  very  rapidly  in  the  air,  and  it  is 
5;try  to  use  an  acid  fixing  bath  after  development,  in  order  to 

t  yellow  stain.  These  stains  I  find,  are  also  more  prevalent 
!1  he  plate  is  insufficiently  washed  between  developing  and  fixing, 

1  cases  where  washing  is  difficult  it  is  well  to  run  the  plate  through 


a  weak  solution  of  sulphite  as  a  clearing  bath,  and  I  often  advocate 
this  plan. 

Fixing. 

The  object  of  the  fixing  bath  is  to  remove  all  traces  of  silver  bromide 
and  iodide,  which  have  not  been  acted  on  by  the  light.  Hypo — to  be 
more  correct,  sodium  thiosulphite — is  similar  to  sulphite  of  soda  only 
in  name.  It  may  be  made  by  heating  Na2S03+S  =  Xa2S2C>3,  but  it  is 
not  made  like  this  commercially ;  it  is  a  by-product  of  Na2COs.  The- 
Ag  compounds  of  which  w-e  have  spoken  are  easily  attacked,  forming 
sodium-silver-thiosulphite,  and  bromide  of  soda,  and  these  salts,  all 
being  freely  soluble,  are  removed  by  wrashing.  The  salts  are  only 
formed,  and  are  only  stable,  in  a  considerable  excess  of  hypo,  and  if 
the  fixing  solution  is  weak  or  old,  a  small  proportion  of  a  nearly 
insoluble  double  salt  of  silver  and  soda  hyposulphite  is  formed,  and 
some  of  this  is  very  liable  to  remain  in  the  film,  where  it  slowly  decom¬ 
poses,  and  dark  sulphite  of  silver  is  formed.  The  same  might  occur 
if  the  solution  was  strong  and  the  prints  had  not  remained  in  it  long ; 
traces  of  the  double  salt  may  be  deposited  in  the  gelatin  of  the  film. 
We  have  at  the  present  day  tw-o  speedy  hypo  eliminators,  one  made- 
by  Messrs.  Griffin,  called  Hypax,  and  the  other  by  Lumiere,  called 
Thioxydant.  I  believe  the  chemical  action  of  these  salts  is  a  business 
secret,  but  I  suppose  they  work  by  forming  new  salts  of  Ag,  which  are 
more  freely  soluble  in  excess  of  the  hypo  solution,  and,  therefore,  got 
rid  of  more  quickly.  Hypo  is  a  salt  that  cannot  be  easily  decomposed, 
for  we  should  have  free  S  present,  which  might  be  retained  in  the  pores- 
of  the  paper,  attacking  the  Ag,  and  in  time  forming  a  silver  sulphide. 
I  fancy  that  in  the  case  of  Griffin  Hypax  it  is  a  case  of  oxidation. 

In  making  a  fixing  bath  many  advocate  an  acid  fixing  one.  A  simple- 
one  is  made  with  hypo  and  metabisulphite.  The  essential  thing  in 
an  acid  fixing  bath  is  uncombined  sulphurous  acid.  This  is  the  stain- 
destroj-ing  compound ;  it  is  the  thing  wffiich  removes  pyro  stain.  But 
one  important  thing  must  be  observed  in  making  an  acid  bath,  and 
that  is,  that  the  uncombined  sulphurous  acid  must  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  into  the  condition  of  uncombined  sulphuric  acid,  for  free  H2S0*. 
decomposes  hypo,  depositing  the  sulphur,  and  w'hen  Ag  compounds 
are  introduced  into  it  such  a  bath  gives  rise  to  stains  and  incomplete 
fixing.  Now,  in  contact  wdth  air,  or  water  containing  air,  H2SO» 
rapidly  passes  into  H2SO«,  so,  in  order  to  prevent  this,  we  must  take- 
care  to  have  present  some  sulphite.  When  we  use  the  metabisulphite 
salt  in  the  bath  we  put  in  both  TLSCb  and  Na2S03,  so  that  any 
HiSCh  which  is  oxidised  is  at  once  counteracted  by  the  sulphite,  and? 
a  negative  or  lantern  plate  developed  w  ith  pyro  comes  out  free  from 
stain. 

Toning. 

When  you  buy  a  tube  of  gold,  which  is  a  double  chloride  of  gold  and' 
sodium,  it  is  frequently  acid,  and  it  is  important  therefore  to  neutralise- 
it  wfith  a  little  chalk ;  the  least  trace  of  acid  means  the  presence  of  S, 
w-hich  then  combines  with  the  Ag,  forming  Ag2S.  The  toning  is  then 
due  to  S,  and  not  gold.  This  is  why  many  condemn  combined  toning 
and  fixing  baths.  The  chemistry  of  the  toning  bath  is  that  the  auric- 
chloride  (AuCL)  is  reduced  to  aurous  chloride ;  an  atom  of  Au  is 
deposited,  and  an  atom  of  Ag  takes  its  place  (AuCl-f  Ag  =  AgCl+ Au). 
Other  metals  instead  of  Au  may  be  used  for  toning  (or  plating),  such  as- 
Pb  and  platinum. 

Printing  Processes. 

As  a  dealer  I  am  often  asked  my  advice  with  reference  to  the  most 
suitable  printing  process.  A  negative,  however  perfect,  is  only  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  often  the  best  results  are  not  obtained,  because 
the  proper  printing  process  is  not  taken.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of 
platinotype,  because  of  its  simplicity  and  the  great  power  one  has  with 
it  in  modifying  results.  In  the  hands  of  an  experienced  worker  who 
understands  the  use  of  glycerin  any  result  can  be  obtained.  A  platino- 
type  print  is  really  an  iron  print  toned  with  platinum,  the  sensitive 
surface  being  a  ferric  salt;  light  converts  the  salt  into  a  ferrous  one, 
which  in  its  turn  acts  on  platinous  chloride,  taking  away  the  Cl,  and 
replacing  the  ferrous  image  by  a  fine  deposit  of  Pt.  Traces  of  the 
original  iron  are  now  readily  removed  by  HC1,  or,  in  other  words, 
fixed.  The  modifications  which  I  mention  are  obtained  chiefly  by  the 
use  of  glycerine.  The  principle  on  which  this  method  depends  lies  in 
the  fact  that  light  itself,  acting  alone,  has  no  effect  on  the  metallic- 
platinum  contained  in  the  bath  with  which  the  paper  is  sensitised,  and 
the  provisional  iron  image,  which  is  what  we  see  in  the  printed,  but 
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not  developed  Pt  print,  washes  away  entirely  when  placed  in  an  acidu¬ 
lated  H*0.  Hence  it  follows  that,  no  matter  how  deeply  a  portion 
of  a  print  may  appear  to  he  printed,  unless  a  developing  solution  is 
applied  to  that  portion  it  will  wash  out  entirely  as  soon  as  it  is  placed 
in  the  HC1  bath.  Working  on  this  fact  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
insolubility  of  the  sensitive  surface  in  glycerin  enables  us  to  paint  any 
particular  portion  of  the  print  with  glycerin,  and  so  hold  it  back  until 
the  developing  bath  has  acted  on  that  portion  which  we  wish  to  be 
brought  out  most  prominent.  A  variation  of  tones  may  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  few  drops  of  a  HgCL  solution  mixed  with  the  developer 
for  the  cold  process,  which  gives  a  warmer  tone  to  the  finished  print. 
Since  the  advent  of  Ilford’s  Platona  paper  we  have  become  accustomed 
to  use  potass,  phosphate  in  conjunction  witn  the  oxalate.  I  think  the 
idea  is  to  tend  towards  warmer  tones,  although  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  Platinotype  Company  recommend  it.  In  addition  to  the  simplicity 
and  the  modification  of  the  platinotype  process,  which  call  forth  so 
much  commendation,  we  have  the  knowledge  of  the  permanency  of 
the  finished  print,  as  next  to  the  carbon  process  it  is  the  best  known 
permanent  one.  However  pretty  and  elegant  a  print  may  look,  a 
process  which  does  not  leave  it  permanent  is  not  to  be  advocated. 
Excellent  prints  may  be  obtained  by  the  silver  chloride  process  and 
toned  with  Pb,  but  almost  before  they  arrive  home  from  the  exhibition 
show  signs  of  decay.  Silver  chloride  prints,  however,  are  still  popular, 
and  are  likely  to  remain  so,  particularly  with  the  raw  amateur,  and 
they  are  excellent  for  stereo  prints,  as  the  glossy  variety  show  detail 
well.  Speaking  of  their  permanence,  it  is  not  so  much  the  process 
which  is  to  be  blamed,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  process  is  used. 
The  “  American  Amateur.  Photographer  ”  has  given  some  interesting 
facts  concerning  this,  in  which  it  was  advocated  that  the  popular  belief 
as  to  the  cause  of  fading  is  insufficient  washing,  and  I  still  believe 
that  this  has  something  to  do  with  it,  for  if  the  hypo  remains  in  the 
paper,  eventually  sulphide  of  silver  must  be  formed,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  many  amateurs  wash  prints  by  having  them  in  a 
pail  and  simply  running  water  into  it,  there  is  no  wonder  that  such 
results  are  brought  about.  It  is,  however,  not  so  much  the  hypo 
which  is  to  blame,  but  the  first  formed  double  salt  of  hypo  and 
silver,  which  no  amount  of  washing  will  remove,  which  is  the  trouble. 
This  first-formed  salt,  although  insoluble  in  H^O,  is  soluble  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  hypo,  but  only  after  a  sufficiently  prolonged  action,  so  that 
if  the  print  is  removed  from  the  fixing  bath  before  this  salt  has  been 
completely  dissolved,  it  will  inevitably  turn  yellow  on  exposure  to 
light.  To  secure  the  greatest  possible  permanence  in  a  silver  print  it 
must  remain  in  the  fixing  bath,  not  only  until  the  unaltered  AgCl  (which 
gives  it  a  cloudy  appearance  by  transmitted  light)  has  disappeared  and 
has  been  converted  into  the  insoluble  hypo  and  silver  salt,  but  long 
enough  after  that  for  it  to  be  dissolved  in  the  hypo  solution,  in  wThich 
state  it  is  easily  removed  by  washing.  How  long  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  both  changes  will  have  been 
accomplished  after  an  immersion  of  fifteen  minutes.  The  fading  qf 
silver  prints  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  use  of  combined  toning  and 
fixing  baths,  but  a  simple  bath  of  hypo  and  gold  in  which  there  is 
1  Gr.  gold  to  a  sheet  of  paper  will  give  beautiful  prints,  and  are 
certainly  permanent  for  a  number  of  years.  Good  tones  may  be 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  an  acid  to  a  hypo  bath,  which  Lumiere 
states  is  due  to  sodium  pentathionate.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
fact  by  using  alum  in  the  combined  bath,  and  one  made  from  the 
following  formulae  will  be  found  to  give  a  fine  range  of  tones  : — Hypo., 
3  oz.  ;  lead  acetate,  1  drachm;  alum,  2  oz.  ;  aq.,  16  oz.  Dissolve 
the  hypo  in  the  water,  then  the  lead,  and  lastly  the  alum ;  stand 
twenty-four  hours  and  filter ;  it  may  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

Bromide  Prints. 

Bromide  prints,  after  those  of  carbon  and  platinum,  have  always 
been  oonsidered  to  be  fairly  permanent,  but  many  amateurs,  tired  of 
seeing  the  continued  black  and  white,  particularly  in  enlargements, 
have  tried  to  tone  them.  Toned  bromides  are  far  more  unsatisfactory 
than  toned  silver  prints,  as  they  are  not  permanent,  but  recently, 
before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  Mr.  Somerville  put  forward 
a  plan  by  which  the  silver  image  of  the  bromide  may  be  replaced  by 
a  platinum  one.  Platinum,  we  know,  is  the  most  stable  of  all  metals, 
and  in  however  fine  a  state  of  division,  is  practically  indestructible  bv 
atmospheric  conditions.  Carbon  is  also  unaffected  by  atmospheric  influ¬ 


ence.  Silver  in  a  perfectly  pure  state  is  a  stable  metal,  but  inferior  I 
the  others,  and  more  so  when  in  combination  with  a  weaker  meta 
The  image  of  a  Pt  print,  if  perfectly  worked,  consists  of  pure  platinul 
in  a  fine  state  of  division  known  as  “  platinum  black,”  and  is  support*  J 
on  paper.  An  image  of  an  untoned  bromide  is  similar  in  every  wil 
except  that  the  metallic  deposit  is  generally  incorporated  in  a  fil 
of  gelatin,  and  is  also  supported  on  paper.  In  a  pure  carbon  pri 
the  image  consists  of  lamp  black  contained  in  the  form  of  a  mechanic 
mixture  also  supported  on  paper.  Light  has  no  influence  on  deposit 
Ag,  Pt,  or  C ;  the  atmosphere,  were  it  pure,  would  also  have  no  infl 
ence,  since  none  of  the  elements  are  affected  to  any  photographic  exte 
by  oxygen  or  nitrogen,  but  it  is  the  other  gases  with  which  the  ; 
is  contaminated  which  does  the  damage,  the  most  important  of  whi 
is  H2S.  On  carbon  and  platinum  it  has  no  effect,  on  pure  silver  ve 
little— that  is,  metallic  silver  reduced  from  AgBr— but  an  organic  sa 
such  as  an  albuminate  or  a  gelatino-chloride,  which  has  been  reduc 
by  the  action  of  light,  is  much  different ;  for  this  salt  the  H;S  goes  f 
ail  it  is  worth.  A  formulae  suggested  by  Mr.  Somerville  was  pi 
chloroplat. ,  1  grain;  mercuric  chloride,  1  grain;  citric  acid,  9  grain 
aq. ,  1  oz.  ;  and  the  tint  produced  is  warm  sepia. 

J.  Gilbert  Jackson,  M.P.S. 


DRAFT  PHARMACY  BILL,  1903. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The  objects  of  this  Bill  are: 

(a)  To  check  the  modern  and  growing  practice  on  the  part  oh 

duly  qualified  person  to  open  and  carry  on  divers  shops 
the  sale  of  poisons  whereby  adequate  protection  is  i 
afforded  to  the  persons  frequenting  the  same  by  providing  ti 
every  such  shop  shall  be  under  the  bona  fide  personal  condi 
and  supervision  of  a  duly  qualified  person. 

(b)  To  put  an  end  to  the  abuses  at  present  attending  the  hawk 
of  poisons  and  to  better  regulate  the  sale  of  the  same 
providing  that  no  poison  shall  be  sold  except  in  a  shop  wh; 
shall  first  have  been  duly  registered. 

(c)  To  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Register  of  Shops  wh 

poisons  may  be  sold  and  also  a  Register  of  the  duly  qualif 
chemists  bona  fide  conducting  each  such  shop  and  to  ena 
the  Registrar  from  time  to  time  to  make  corrections  in  a 
additions  to  the  same. 

(d)  To  provide  that  the  compounding  of  prescriptions  shall  be 

the  hands  only  of  persons  duly  qualified  to  sell  “  poisons." 

(e)  To  require  that  companies  keeping  open  shops  for  the  sale 

poisons  shall  be  managed  by  duly  qualified  chemists  as 
rectors. 

(f)  To  extend  to  corporate  bodies  certain  of  the  provisions 

the  Pharmacy  Acts,  1852  and  1868,  from  which  they  areji 
present  exempt  by  reason  of  the  decision  of  the  Hous 
Lords  in  the  case,  “  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  v. 
London  and  Provincial  Supply  Association,  '.Limited”— 
Reports  (1880)  Appeal  Cases  857. 

(g)  To  facilitate  the  examination  of  persons  desiring  to  qualii  * 

chemists  and  druggists,  and  to  enable  the  Pharmacev  1 
Society  to  accept  certain  certificates  of  kindred  bodies  in  1 


of  examination. 

Draft  of  a  Bill  to  further  regulate  the  sale  of  poisons,  also  tc  >■ 
gulate  the  compounding  of  medical  prescriptions  and  to  alter  d 
amend  the  Pharmacy  Acts,  1852  and  1868. 

1.  In  this  Act  “the  Society”  shall  mean  “the  Phannaceu  « 

Society  of  Great  Britain,”  “registered  person”  shall  mean  a  P F 
maceutical  chemist  or  a  chemist  and  druggist,  “poison”  shall  i|“ 
a  poison  within  the  meaning  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  “  Regist 
shall  mean  the  Registrar  of  the  Society.  I 

2.  From  and  after  the  31st  day  of  December,  1903,  it  shal  ,e 
unlawful  for  any  person,  or  any  company,  firm,  co  partnership'’1' 
body  of  persons  to  keep  any  open  shop  or  shops  for  the  retail 
dispensing,  or  compounding  of  poisons  or  of  medical  prescript  3' 
unless  each  shop  shall  be  bona  fide  conducted  by  a  registered  perse  or 
to  permit  or  suffer  in  such  shop  any  poison  to  be  retailed  or  ’J 
medical  prescription  to  be  retailed,  dispensed  or  compounded  o’r' 
wise  than  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  registered  person;  "°> 
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shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  any  company,  firm,,  <jo- 
rtnership,  or  body  of  persons  to  keep  any  such  shop,  unless  the 
fi-ess  of  the  shop  shall  have  been  registered  upon  the  Register 
Shops  to  be  kept  under  this  Act,  and  the  name  and  address  of 
,  registered  person  to  be  in  the  bona  fide  conduct  of  the  shop  shall 
re  been  registered  upon  the  Register  of  Persons  in  the  bona  fide 
iduct  of  shops  to  be  kept  under  this  Act ;  and  also,  it  shall  be 
[awful  for  any  person  or  for  any  company,  firm,  co-partnership, 
body  of  persons  to  sell  or  to  negotiate  or  participate  in  the  sale 
retail  of  any  poison  at  or  upon  any  place  other  than  an  open 
ip  registered  upon  the  said  Register  of  Shops. 

The  address  of  the  registered  shop  whereat  a  sale  of  poison  takes 
ce  shall  be  the  address  of  the  seller  for  the  purpose  of  the  labelling 
uired  by  Section  17  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868. 

.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Registrar  to  make  and  keep  a 
pster  of  Shops  and  also  a  Register  of  Persons  to  be  in  the  bona  fide 
iduct  of  shops  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
make  such  alterations  in  the  said  Registers  as  shall  from  time  to 
ie  become  necessary.  No  entry  shall  be  made  in  either  of  the 
d  Registers  until  receipt  by  the  Registrar  of  a  request  in  writing 
the  purpose  by  an  owner  of  the  shop  made  in  a  form  in  that 
lalf  appearing  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Act.  The  Council  of  the 
:ietv  may  make  regulations  under  which  either  of  the  several 
ries  in  the  said  Registers  may  be  inspected  or  may  be  removed 
refrom,  and  under  which  a  certified  extract  of  any  entry  may  be 
ained.  There  shall  be  payable  to  the  Society  in  respect  of  each 
uest  aforesaid,  and  also  in  respect  of  each  certified 

ract  aforesaid  a  fee  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
[  also  in  respect  of  each  inspection  of  an  entry 

ee  of  one  shilling.  Any  certified  extract  as  aforesaid  under  the 
id  of  the  Registrar  shall  without  proof  as  to  his  signature  be 
dense  in  all  Courts  and  before  all  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  others 
the  matters  thereby  certified. 

'.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  place  other  than  a  shop  or  building, 
aratelv  rated  to  the  poor.,  to  be  entered  or  continued  on  the 
i  Register  of  Shops. 

.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  one  and  the  same  registered  person  to 
at  one  and  the  same  time  entered  upon  the  said  Register  of 
■sons  in  the  bona  fide,  conduct  of  shops  in  respect  of  more  than  one 
:p,  provided  always  that  any  entry  upon  the  Register  of  Persons 
he  bona  fide  conduct  of  shops  may  upon  request  in  writing,  signed 
the  person  on  whose  application  such  entry  was  made,  or  the 
son  whose  name  is  registered  and  delivered  to  the  Registrar,  become 
loved  therefrom. 

•  If  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  company,  incorporated  under  the 
Is  in  force  regulating  Joint  Stock  Companies,  to  retail,  dispense, 
compound  poisons  or  medical  prescriptions,  unless  the  business  of 
h  company  shall  be  managed  by  one  or  more  director  or  directors 
P,  or  all  of  whom,  shall  be  registered  persons ;  not  directors  of 
other  company  carrying  on  the  like  business,  and  who  shall 
rcise  all  such  powers  of  the  company  as  are  not  by  the  Companies 
s  required  to  be  exercised  by  the  company  in  general  meeting. 

The  Registrar  may  from  time  to  time,  either  by  letter  signed  by  him 
Registrar,  or  verbally  by  himself,  or  by  a  person  authorised  in 
Ting  by  him  for  the  purpose,  make  such  inquiries  as  he  shall 
'  ‘k  fit  °f  any  person  retailing,  dispensing,  or  compounding  poisons 
nedieal  prescriptions  at  or  of  any  owner  of  a  registered  shop,  and 
1  hall  be  unlawful  for  such  person  or  owner  to  refuse  or  neglect 
turnish  (by  writing  signed  by  him  if  so  required)  the  information 
'aired  for 

Any  Registrar  who  shall  wilfully  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any 
ufication  in  any  matter  relating  to  the  said  Registers,  and  any 
'  on  who  shall  wilfully  procure  or  attempt  to  procure  any  registra- 
1  under  this  Act  by  making  or  producing,  or  causing  to  be  made 
Urodueed,  any  false  or  fraudulent  representation  or  declaration, 
i  er  verbally  or  in  writing,  and  any  person  aiding  or  assisting 
1  therein  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  in  England 
r  in  Scotland  of  a  crime  or  offence  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 
►  onment,  and  shall  on  conviction  thereof  be  sentenced  to  be 
1  isoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months. 

■  The  Society  shall  have  power  by  bye-laws,  duly  confirmed,  to 
u.onse  the  persons  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  Council 
fhe  Society  to  conduct  examinations  to  require  from  persons  who 


shall  present  themselves  for  any  examination  evidence  of  their  having 
received  systematic  training  in  some  university  or  other  place  for 
learning  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and  to  divide  any 
examination  into  two  or  more  portions,  with  or  without  an  interval 
of  time  between  the  same  portions,  and  to  authorise  the  said  Council 
to  accept  in  lieu  of  certificates  of  the  said  examiners  such  certificates 
of  competent  skill  and  knowledge  granted  by  legally  constituted 
Pharmaceutical  authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  colony 
or  possession  thereof,  as  may  to  the  said  Council  seem  fitting,  pro¬ 
vided  always  that  no  certificate  shall  be  accepted  which  has  been, 
granted  to  the  holder  without  examination,  or  which  he  has  obtained 
without  having  first  received  such  systematic  training  as  aforesaid, 
and  to  prescribe  the  fees  to  be  payable  by  persons  tendering  for 
acceptance  the  certificates  aforesaid  of  competent  skill  and  knowledge. 

11.  Any  act  or  omission  which  would  be  an  offence  under  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  1852,  or  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868.  if  committed  by  a 
person,  except  the  offence  of  selling  or  keeping  open  shop  for  the 
retailing,  dispensing,  or  compounding  of  poisons  by  a  person  not 
registered  under  the  said  Acts  shall  be  an  offence  if  committed  by 
any  company,  firm,  co-partnership,  or  body  of  persons,  and  any  com¬ 
pany,  firm,  co-partnership,  or  body  of  persons  committing  any  such 
offence  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  by  the  said  Acts  provided 
for  the  same. 

12.  For  every  offence  under  this  Act  the  offender  shall  be  liable 
to  pay  a  penalty  or  sum  of  five  pounds  sterling. 

13.  Except  where  in  this  Act  it  is  otherwise  provided  any  penalties 
incurred  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1852,  or  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  may  be 
sued  for,  recovered,  and  dealt  with  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  1852,  for  recovery  of  penalties  under  that  Act  without 
prejudice  however  to  <he  provisions  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction 
(Scotland)  Acts,  1864  and  1881,  and  the  Criminal  Procedure  (Scotland) 
Act,  1887,  with  reference  to  proceedings  there  undertaken  in  Scotland 
for  any  contravention  of  this  or  either  of  the  other  before-mentioned 
Pharmacy  Acts. 

14.  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Ireland. 

15.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1903. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  J.  J.  ELLIOTT. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Elliott  died  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  Hadley  House,  Barnet,  N. ,  on  Monday,  March  30th.  The 
deceased  gentleman  was  born  on  October  14th,  1835,  and  was  thus 
in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  He  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  six 
months,  and  it  was  hoped  that  special  treatment  at  Matlock  vrould 
prove  beneficial  to  him.  These  hopes  were  unfortunately  not  realised, 
and  two  or  three  weeks  ago  he  grew  rapidly  worse  and  had  to  be 
removed  to  his  house. 

The  late  Mr.  Elliott  was  widely  known,  and  will  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  head,  and,  we  believe,  the  founder,  of  the  world-renowned 
portrait  house  of  Elliott  and  Fry,  of  Baker1  Street,  London.  It  is  about 
half  a  century  since  this  home  was  established,  and  we  are  probably 
correct  in  saying  that  for  many  years  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  the  most  aristocratic  and  influential  clientele  in 
England,  if  not  the  world,  and  experienced  at  the  same  time  a  com¬ 
bination  of  artistic  and  financial  success  unapproached  by  any  other 
firm  of  photographers.  It  is  permissible  for  us  to  conjecture  that  a 
large  measure  of  this  success  was  due  in  a  marked  degree  to  the 
striking  business  abilities  of  the  late  Mr.  Elliott.  An  examination  of 
the  huge  stock  of  negatives  which  must  have  accumulated  at  Baker 
Street  wrould  no  doubt  show  that  from  the  crowds  of  celebrities  who 
have  at  one  time  or  another  visited  the  famous  Talbotype  galleries  few 
conspicuous  exceptions  could  be  named.  In  very  recent  years  the  late 
Mr.  Elliott  relinquished  conti  ol  of  the  Baker  Street  business,  which 
passed  under  the  direction  of  one  of  his  sons,  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Elliott. 

Some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago  Mr.  Elliott’s  remarkable  energies 
were  directed  towards  the  foundation  of  the  well-known  “  Barnet  ” 
plate,  paper,  and  film  works,  which  have  taken  such  a  conspicuously 
successful  place  amongst  modern  pnotographic  manufactories.  Indeed, 
in  conversation  with  the  late  Mr.  Elliott  some  few  years  ago,  we 
remember  hearing  him  express  both  satisfaction  and  pride  that  his 
efforts  in  this  direction  had  met  with  successful  results.  To  him  also 
must  be  assigned  the  credit  of  having  founded  the  Photographic  Copy- 
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right  Union,  and  of  always  giving  to  it  a  most  active  and  consistent 
support.  The  Union  in  its  day  has  done  some  very  good  work  in  the 
defence  of  photographic  copyright,  and  as  we  are  again  threatened  with 
interested  attacks  on  the  rights  enjoyed  by  photographers  under  the 
Act  of  1862,  the  removal  of  Mr.  Elliott’s  enthusiastic  personality  at 
this  juncture  is  a  very  great  loss  to  photography  generally. 

The  late  Mr.  Elliott  leaves  behind  him  a  widow  and  several  sons, 
to  whom  we  tender  our  deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereavement.  The 
funeral  takes  place  to-day  (Friday),  at  Christ  Church,  Barnet,  at  three 
o’clock.  We  cannot  close  this  brief  and  imperfect  notice  of  a  striking 
and  honourable  career  without  adding  our  own  personal  sorrow  at  the 
loss  of  a  friend.  It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  we  first  met  the 
late  Mr.  Elliott,  and  during  the  last  decade  or  so,  we  were  in  frequent 
business  relations  and  correspondence  with  him  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
These  relations  w'ere  always  so  pleasantly  maintained  on  both  sides, 
that  we  are  conscious  of  the  creation  of  a  blank  in  our  own  world  by 
the  death  and  disappearance  of  Joseph  J.  Elliott. 

- ♦ - 

The  new  headquarters  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  are 
at  College  Hall,  High  Street,  Peckham,  S.E. 

We  congratulate  Mrs.  Mason  on  her  success  in  the  recent  School 
Board  election  for  Glasgow.  She  was  fifth  on  the  list,  and  secured 
the  highest  poll  of  the  new  members  elected — namely,  35,418.  Mrs. 
Mason’s  marked  business  and  administrative  abilities  should  render 
her  services  of  great  value  to  the  Glasgow  School  Board. 

Sir  William  Abney. — The  friends  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Abney 
mustered  in  considerable  number  on  Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  School  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  South  Kensington,  to 
witness  the  presentation  to  Lady  Abney  of  a  bronze  bust  of  her  husband 
on  his  retirement  from  the  Principal  Assistant-Secretaryship  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Among  those  present  were  Sir  John  Gorst, 
M.P.,  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  R.A.,  Sir  Purdon  Clark,  the  Hon.  W.  N. 
Bruce,  who  succeeds  Sir  W.  Abney ;  Mr.  A.  Spencer,  Principal  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Art;  Professor  Lanteri,  sculptor  of  the  bust;  and 
Professor  J.  W.  Judd,  Professor  Beresford  Pite,  Professor  Lethaby, 
Professor  Moira,  Major-General  Festing,  Mr.  Alan  S.  Cole,  Mr.  Walter 
Crane,  Professor  W.  A.  Tilden,  Professor  J.  Perry,  Professor  C.  Le 
Neve  Foster,  Mr.  Frank  Fowke,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Redgrave.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Spencer,  who  called  on  Sir  John  Gorst  to  make 
the  presentation.  Sir  John  Gorst,  in  doing  so,  said  it  was  gratifying 
to  him  to  be  able  to  state  publicly  Avhat  great  confidence  his  late 
chief,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  he  had  in  Sir  William  Abney 
as  a  public  servant,  how  much  they,  as  well  as  the  country  at  large, 
profited  by  the  way  in  which  his  official  duties  were  discharged,  and 
how  greatly  both  of  them  felt  the  loss  the  country  had  sustained  in 
being  deprived  of  his  active  services  for  the  time  to  come.  He  was 
glad  to  think  that  though  the  Department  would  lose  his  active  services 
it  would  still  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  (Sir  John’s)  term  of  office  as  vice-president  of  the  Council  Sir 
W.  Abney  was  his  right-hand  man.  He  was  almost  the  inventor  of 
the  schools  of  science.  Before  his  time  the  recognition  and  assistance 
given  by  the  nation  to  scientific  study  was  of  a  very  elementary 
character,  and  they  were  not  given  by  a  very  satisfactory  method. 
Owing  to  the  institution  of  the  schools  of  science,  which  had  developed 
under  Sir  W.  Abney’s  organisation,  and  the  addition  of  secondary 
schools  to  those  which  were  made  before  the  Education  Bill  of  last 
session  was  passed,  he  thought  the  South  Kensington  Department  was 
now  in  a  position  to  give  the  most  valuable  assistance  to  the  new  educa¬ 
tion  authorities  in  developing  the  system  of  secondary  education 
throughout  the  country.  The  beautiful  bust  which  he  had  now  to 
ask  Lady  Abney  to  accept  was  an  evidence  of  the  great  skill  with  which 
the  pursuit  of  art  was  now  carried  on  in  the  Royal  College  of  Art, 
and  would  be  a  memorial  of  the  great  part  taken  by  Sir  William  Abney 
in  the  improvement  of  the  school.  (Applause.)  Lady  Abney  briefly 
expressed  her  indebtedness  to  all  who  had  contributed  to  the  gift,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Sir  John  Gorst  on  the  motion  of 
Professor  Judd,  seconded  by  Sir  Purdon  Clark.  Three  cheers  having 
been  given  to  Sir  William  Abney,  and  “For  he’s  a  jolly  good  fellow” 
sung,  Sir  William  uttered  a  few  hearty  words  of  thanks  for  the  great 
compliment  paid  to  him,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. — “The 
Morning  Post.” 


€xl)ibition$. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  GREAT 
EASTERN  RAILWAY  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTE. 

This  deserving  little  community  held  its  tenth  annual  exhibition 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Mechnics’  Institution,  Stratford,  t| 
on  the  24th  and  25th  March. 

Stratford  i»  situate  but  a  few  minutes’  railway  ride  from  Live 
pool  Street,  and  the  service  of  trains  is  exceptionally  convenien 
Although  London,  years  ago,  absorbed  it,  and  now  stretches  f 
miles  still  further  eastward,  the  tradition  is  that  Stratford  is  ; 
outlying  town  from  which  the  city,  its  western  extension,  and  j 
northern  and  southern  suburbs  are  separated  by  a  distance  great 
than  that  which  can  be  undertaken  by  an  evening’s  excursion.  Henc 
while  it  is  customary  to  find  the  exhibiting  members  of  most  of  t 
Metropolitan  societies  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  whi ’ 
the  exhibitions  of  other  societies  afford  of  studying  the  latest  develop 
ments  of  photography,  pictorial  and  otherwise,  it  seems  evident  thj 
the  members  of  the  photographic  section  of  the  G.E.R.M.I.  do  n 
adopt  this  practice.  Their  exhibition  shows  that  while  many  of  t’ 
members  are  possessed  of  considerable  technical  skill,  and  are  n 
without  the  ability  to  choose  their  subjects  judiciously,  there  a 
few  who  seem  to  realise  that  a  plain  direct  print  from  a  negatij 
in  platinotype,  bromide,  or  whatever  the  process  chosen  may  be,  is  surt 
the  best  treatment  if  a  pictorial  result  be  aimed  at.  There  w«| 
some  cases  in  which  landscapes,  otherwise  good,  appeared  with 
sky  of  white  paper  when  a  sky  was  obviously  a  necessity,  and  f 
quently  the  colour  of  the  print  was  not  chosen  with  due  rega 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  subject;  thus  a  subject  which  required 
warm  toned  print  to  do  it  justice,  was  printed  a  cold  black,  aj 
so  on.  In  other  directions  it  was  apparent  that  the  best  use  v 
not  made  of  the  subjects  selected,  from  want  of  knowledge  of  tj 
methods  available  for  treating  them. 

In  architecture  the  Society  showed  its  greatest  strength,  i 
doubtedly,  and  there  were  several  of  the  pictures  which,  both 
choice  of  position  and  execution,  were  really  admirable,  and  T. 
Smith,  T.  R.  Bourne,  A.  Woolford,  H.  West,  and  H.  W.  C.  Drv 
all  showed  commendable  work.  In  lantern  slides,  too,  the  Socif 
has  done  well,  and  the  exhibited  slides  formed  a  collection  which  u 
creditable  to  the  members.  The  beginners’  class  showed  that  th<! 
are  some  good  workers  coming  on ;  indeed,  the  average  of  the  cl 
was  not  far  behind  that  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole. 

The  class  for  engineering,  mechanical,  and  kindred  subjects, 
must  say,  was  a  rather  disappointing  one.  Possibly  the  fact  that 
material  is  so  associated  with  their  hours  of  daily  toil  render? 
less  attractive  than  it  might  be  to  others ;  but,  undoubtedly, 
kind  of  photographic  skill  which  is  required  to  deal  successfully  v  ■ 
mechanical  objects  when  coupled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  sal 
points  of  the  objects  themselves,  is  a  much  more  valuable  acquisi 
commercially,  than  a  facility  for  producing  photographs.  The  •• 
photographs  in  the  class  were  those  by  A.  Woolford,  and  particu 
interesting  were  those  of  the  new  locomotive,  the  Decapod, 
biggest  engine  that  has  been  built  in  this  country. 

The  open  class,  though  not  a  large  one,  contained  some  v  T 
interesting  work,  and  we  regard  the  fact  that,  in  the  stereoscc  ? 
class,  there  were  eleven  competitors,  sending  16  sets  of  slides, » 
an  indication  that  this  interesting  branch  of  photography  is  recei'  X 
some  attention. 

The  engineering  class  was  judged  by  Mr.  J.  Holden ;  the  ju<  s 
of  the  other  classes  were  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  and  Mr.  J-  • 
Hodges. 

THE  AWARDS. 

MEMBERS’  OLASSES. 

A  (landscape). — Silver  medal,  “April  Evening,”  P.  J.  Perl 
bronze,  “Not  far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,”  H.  W.  C.  Dru ; 
commended,  “  August  Gold,”  T.  A.  Smith. 

B  (architecture). — Silver  medal,  “The  Arch  Chapel,  Nonjh 
Cathedral,”  H.  W.  C.  Drury ;  bronze  medal,  “  A  Cross,  St.  Et  1* 
berga’s  Chapel,  Rochester,”  J.  K.  Ayling;  commended,  “The  Cn 
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r  St.  Albans,”  T.  R.  Bourne ;  commended,  “  In  Colchester 
le,”  A.  Woolf ord. 

(seascape,  etc.). — Silver  medal  withheld;  bronze  medals,  “Waiting 
Ipportunity,”  H.  W.  C.  Drury,  and  “A  Fishing  Fleet,”  T.  R. 
■ne;  commended  (horse  jumping),  “How  to”  jump,  and  “How 
bo”  jump,  G.  N.  Collyns. 

(portraiture,  animal  studies,  etc.). — Silver  medal,  “Lion  Study,” 
Salter;  commended,  “Fruit,”  E.  Neville. 

(engineering). — Silver  medal,  “Gas  Works,  G.E.R.,”  A.  Wool- 

lantern  slides). — Silver  medal,  “Architecture,”  A.  Woolford ; 
ze,  “Views  in  Epping  Forest,”  A.  G.  Wilson. 

(beginners). — Silver  medal,  “Wave  Worn,”  A.  Cracknall ;  bronze, 
thing  Cove,  Dawlish,”  E.  W.  Edwards ;  commended,  “  Spring 
ers,”  F.  W.  West. 

DPEN  CLASSES. 

(any  subject). — Silver  medal,  “  The  Mill  Stream,”  W.  R.  Lath- 
;  bronze  medal,  “Rest,”  W.  Selfe ;  bronze  medal,  “The  Wood- 
3,”  R.  A.  Malby. 

(lantern  slides). — Silver  medal,  F.  Parkinson;  bronze  medal,  A. 
>y ;  commended,  Dr.  Rodman. 

(stereoscopic  slides). — Bronze  medal,  H.  E.  Lewis ;  commended, 

.  Jones. 


LEICESTER. 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society  held  an  ex¬ 
ion  from  March  24th  to  March  28th  last,  which  was  an  unqualified 
ass,  being  the  largest  and  most  interesting  exhibition  the  Society 
;  held.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  Alex.  Keighley,  F.R.P.S. ,  and 
J.  Fletcher,  headmaster,  Leicester  Technical  School  of  Art 
se  awards  gave  very  general  satisfaction.  Mr.  Alex.  Keighley 
>  his  illustrated  lecture  upon  “A  Tour  Round  an  Old  Garden,’ 
>h  afforded  to  a  large  audience  an  enjoyable  and  intellectual 
.  In  the  Loan  Collection  were  representative  works  by  A.  Horsley 
ton,  Alex.  Keighley,  R.  Demachy,  J.  Cmwys  Richards,  and  J. 
e  Croft 

Award  List. 

lass  A  (Open).  Prints :  Silver  gilt  medal,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton 
) ;  silver  medal,  J.  C.  Batkin  (121) ;  extra  ditto,  *Mrs.  G.  A. 
-on  (120),  debarred ;  bronze  medal,  Augustus  Fenn  (152) ;  certi- 
es,  Percival  Crane  (106) ;  J.  R.  Sandilands  (159) ;  *J.  C.  Batkin 
l,  debarred;  G.  Whitehouse  (107);  W.  A.  Clark  (135). 
ass  B. — (Open).  Lantern  slides :  Silver  gilt  medal,  T.  Wright, 
Quiet  Hour1”;  silver  medal,  W.  Page,  “A  Village  Forge”; 
ze  medal,  Geo.  Clelland,  “Whence  and  Whither”;  certificates, 
Clayden,  “A  Misty  Morning”;  Graystone  Bird,  “An  Old 
lard  ” ;  E.  R.  Bull,  “  Panel,  St.  George’s  ”  ;  W.  Moseley,  “  Stair- 
Christ  Church”;  Rev.  T.  Clarke,  ‘Cloisters,  Gloucester.” 
ass  C. — (Members^.  Prints:  Silver  medal,  D.  G.  Urquhart. 

;  bronze  medal,  F.  S.  Partridge  (269) ;  certificates,  H.  Quilter 
;  *H.  Quilter  (252),  debarred;  *D.  G.  Urquhart  (292),  debarred; 
liley  (247) ;  Arthur  How  (274). 

ass  D. — (Members).  Lantern  slides :  Silver  medal,  G.  Bankart, 
Viandem”;  bronze  medal,  R.  W.  Harvey,  “Chartres  Porch”; 
Ificates,  A  Bailey,  “Through  a  Chantry  Door”;  W.  E.  Barton, 
Ulroom,  Haddon”;  Bert  Quilter,  “Spring  Splendour.” 

'ass  E. — {Novices).  Prints:  Prize,  H.  Densham  (344);  certificates, 
!■  Wilkinson  (319);  H.  Tyler  (322);  *H.  Densham  (345),  debarred, 
ass  F. — (Novices).  Lantern  slides  :  Prize,  W.  Howard,  “  An  Old 

certificates,  -  “Near  Bradway,  Derbyshire”;  Arthur 

(i,  “Hoar  Frost”;  W.  B.  Pearson,  “  Brooksley  Mill.” 

Css  G. — Special  Bichromate.  (J.  Page  Croft,  Esq.,  offers  a  guinea’s 
3  h.  of  apparatus  for  the  most  original  “  gum  ”  picture  by  a  member)  : 
^  b  Bert,  Quilter,  “Landscape”;  certificate,  Fred  C.  Shardlow, 
i  idscape.” 

Css  1. — (Open).  Stereoscopic:  Silver  medal  withheld.  Bronze 
el,  Rev.  W.  Smith,  “Abbey  Gateway,  Evesham”;  certificate,  H. 
T  aileighton,  “  Chartres.” 

tuLE  5. — No  competitor  may  receive  more  than  one  award  in 
!  )ne  class,  nor  more  than  two  awards  in  all. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

April  15,  16,  18.  Belton  Mutual  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 
Secretary,  A.  E.  Ormrod,  614,  Chorley  Old  Road,  Bolton.  ‘ 

April  23,  24,  25.— Grangemouth  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 
Exhibition  Secretary,  F.  W.  Maryon,  Marshall  Street,  Grangemouth, 
N.B. 

April  23,  30.— Cornwall  Central  Photographic  Club.  Secretarv, 
Alec  Gregg,  Central  Technical  Schools,  Truro. 

July  22,  23.  Cardiff  County  Horticultural  Society  (art  section). 
A.  Coleman,  37,  Plasturton  Gardens,  Cardiff. 


♦ 


Studio  6o$$ip- 


American  Artists  in  Great  Britain.— In  the  exhibition,  to  be  held 
at  St.  Louis  next  year,  there  will  be  a  fine  arts  section,  to  which 
American  artists  may  contribute  such  of  their  works  as  may  be  selected 
by  the  juries,  appointed  for  this  purpose,  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  with  the  desire  to  secure  adequate 
representation  of  the  works  of  these  artists,  the  Chief  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Fine  Arts,  Professor  Halsey  C.  Ives,  has  nominated  in  London 
a  jury  of  selection,  composed  of  American  artists.  The  honorary 
secretary  of  the  jury  would  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  such  artists  who,  residing  or  having  studios  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  may  wish  to  obtain  particulars  as  to  forms,  dates,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  admission  to  the  exhibition.  All  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  American  Jury  of  Fine  Arts  in 
London,  Sanctuary  House,  Tothill  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

A  New  Studio  in  Edinburgh. — Edinburgh  is  acknowledged  as  a- 
centre  of  artistic  workers  in  photography,  and  the  latest  accession  to 
the  ranks  is  Mr.  James  Patrick,  at  least  to  the  ranks  of  those  who- 
work  in  their  own  studios,  for  Mr.  Patrick’s  work  has  long  been  known 
and  valued.  He  lias,  however,  now  determined  to  have  a  studio  of  his 
own,  and  this  week  has  opened  the  premises  at  11,  Bruntsfield  Place, 
which  he  has  had  thoroughly  fitted  up.  The  shop  has  been  so  altered 
that  if  now  seems  as  if  made  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
The  walls  of  the  front  shop  are  decorated  in  a  warm  brown  colour, 
with  picture  moulding  and  frieze  of  a  corresponding  colour.  On  the 
walls,  as  well  as  in  the  windows,  are  displayed  specimens  of  Mr. 
Patrick’s  work,  including  such  well  known  pictures  as  “  The  Evening 
of  Life,”  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  Edinburgh  (here  we  might 
mention  that  Mr.  Patrick  gained  four  gold  medals  at  the  Edinburgh 
exhibitions  in  three  years) ;  “  Bessie  at  Her  Spinning  Wheel  ”  ;  “  Light 
at  Eventide”;  “Portrait  of  Peter  Graham,  R.A.,  LL.D.,”  taken  in 
his  own  studio  at  St.  Andrew’s,  and  many  others  to  testify  to  the 
photographer’s  ability.  In  many  circles  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  criticism  of  artists,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  Mr.  Graham’s 
criticism  of  two  of  the  above.  He  says  “  Evening  of  Life  ”  “  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  picture ;  a  very  perfect  picture,  I  ever  remember 
seeing  in  photography ;  so  far  as  I  see  it  is  almost  faultless.  Then  its 
beauties  are  too  many  for  me  to  attempt  to  dwell  on  in  a  letter.”  As 
to  his  own  portrait,  Mr.  Graham  says  it  “  is  considered  the  best  that 
has  ever  been  done.”  This  ability  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Patrick  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he  went  through  a.  thorough  course  of 
art  training  at  the  School  of  Art  at  the  Mound,  as  well  as  a  course 
at  the  “  life  school  ”  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  But  this  is  away 
from  the  consideration  of  the  studio.  Divided  from  the  front  shop 
by  a  screen,  seven  feet  high,  stained  in  green  and  decorated  with 
“  specimens,”  are  light  and  airy  dressing  rooms,  all  lit  with  the  electric 
light.  Behind  that  again,  on  the  ground  floor,  are  the  studio  and 
printing  room.  The  studio  measures  36ft.  by  16ft.,  is  well  lighted  and 
convenient,  and  beautifully  decorated  in  low  toned  green  and  brown; 
the  top  light  is  glazed  with  rolled  fluted  glass  and  the  side  light  with 
obscure  glass.  Although  electric  light  is  -fitted  all  over  the  premises, 
Mr.  Patrick  does  not  intend  to  use  it  in  his  portraiture,  preferring 
the  assistance  of  King  Sol.  The  roomy  cellars  are  suitably  fitted  up 
as  carbon  and  developing  rooms  and  stores.  Mr.  Patrick  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  premises  he  has  secured ;  the  good  wishes  of 
troops  of  friends  go  with  him  in  his  new  venture. 
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Deu)  Books. 


Deu>  Apparatus,  $c. 


“The  Ancient  and  Loyal  City  of  Exeter”  is  the  title  of  the  latest 
volume  issued  by  the  Homeland  Association,  24,  Bride  Lane,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.  The  photographic  illustrations  are  chiefly  from  negatives 
by  Mr.  S.  B.  Bolas,  F.R.P.S. 

“The  Tramp’s  Hand-book.”  By  Harry  Roberts.  Illustrated  by 
William  Pascoe.  175  pages.  Published  by  John  Lane,  The 
Bodley  Head,  London. 

This  delightful  little  book  is  written  in  defence  of  vagabondage, 
and  contains  advice  addressed  to  the  amateur  gipsy,  traveller,  or 
cyclist,  as  to  camping  out,  cooking,  etc.  There  are  two  very  valuable 
appendices,  namely,  a  list  of  books  which  should  be  consulted  by 
students  of  the  art  of  vagabondage,  and  a  short  vocabulary  of  Roman j 
and  travellers’  cant.  The  author  has  devoted  himself  to  his  task 
with  most  minute  and  loving  care,  and  at  least  one  “  vagabond  ” — 
namely,  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  —  tenders  him  the  most  cordial 
thanks  for  a  most  valuable  compilation  and  guide  book.  An  early 
chapter  sings  the  praises  of  the  art  of  walking,  and  it  tells  the 
habitual  pedestrian  how  best  to  dress  and  equip  himself  when  on 
tramp.  “  Caravans  and  Carts,”  “  The  Tramp’s  Furniture,”  “  Tents,” 
“  Concerning  Food,”  “  Roadside  Cookery,”  are  the  headings  of  other 
chapters,  here  chosen  at  random,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  careful 
description,  and  many  illustrations  by  Mr.  Pascoe,  it  is  shown  how 
road  life  may  be  well  and  comfortably  lived.  The  volume  is  crammed 
with  a  great  mass  of  natural  history  and  weather  lore  acquired,  by 
observation  and  study,  and  as  the  economics  of  camping  out  are 
dealt  with  in  a  thoroughly  practical  and  businesslike  way,  the  book 
is  of  something  more  than  sentimental  interest.  In  fact,  speaking 
for  ourselves,  it  has  already  been  a  companion  on  one  or  two  tramps, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  between  now  and  next  autumn  we  shall  have 
got  its  contents  almost,  if  not  entirely,  by  heart. 

^‘Photographic  Lenses.”  A  simple  treatise,  by  Conrad  Beck  and 
Herbert  Andrews.  320  pages,  illustrated  with  45  half-tone 
plates  and  152  diagrammatic  illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
London:  R.  and  J.  Beck,  Ltd.,  68,  Cornhill,  E.C.  Price  Is. 

Of  the  latest  addition  to  the  not  inconsiderable  number  of  books 
that  deal  with  the  photographic  lens,  the  authors,  Messrs.  Beck  and 
Andrews,  say: — “It  is  written  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  for  the  man  in  the  street  to  understand  what  has  hitherto 
been  possibly  forbidden  ground.  Not  a  single  formula  is  used  in 
the  text  itself,  yet  we  believe  every  question  likely  to  arise  in  the 
use  of  any  form  of  lens  is  touched  on  and  explained.  The  illustrations 
have  been  prepared  with  the  idea  of  further  illuminating  the  text. 
Chapters  will  be  found  which  will  interest  any  user,  and  if  the  more 
technical  portion  is  found  too  dry,  many  useful  hints  can  be  picked 
up  by  jumping  to  page  139,  after  which  the  main  matter  contains 
■useful  hints  for  ordinary  workers.”  The  plan  of  the  book  is  such, 
that  if  it  could  be  assured  that  photographers,  both  professional 
and  amateur,  would  realise  the  authors’  hope  of  reading  the  volume, 
there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  its  aim.  Week  by  week 
for  many  years  past  we  have  borne  witness  to  the  almost  pathetic 
ignorance  shown  on  lens  matters  which  characterises  most  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  sometimes  we  have  felt  that,  “  if  we  were  King,”  we 
would  make  it  a  penal  offence  for  any  one  to  take  up  photography 
without  having  perused  some  such  compilation  as  the  one  under 
notice.  We  spoke  of  its  plan;  it  is  divided  into  seven  sections, 
namely,  (1)  Function  of  the  Photographic  Lens;  (2)  Glass  and  the 
manufacture  of  Lenses ;  (3)  Corrections ;  (4)  Properties  of  Lenses ; 
(5)  Types  of  Photographic  Lenses ;  (6)  Practical  applications ;  (7) 

Lenses  for  special  purposes ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  section  there  is 
a  brief  summary  of  the  chief  points  elucidated,  so  that  the  student 
can  in  a  simple  manner  refresh  his  memory  with  what  he  has  pre¬ 
viously  'read.  The  book  throughout  is  written  with  singular  lucidity 
of  style,  and  contains  little  or  nothing  of  a  mathematical  nature 
calculated  to  deter  its  perusal  by  non-mathematical  readers.  The 
half-tone  illustrations  from  negatives  by  Mr.  Andrews  are  extremely 
good,  and  the  clearness  and  simplicily  of  the  diagrams  will  very 
materially  assist  the  reader  to  understand  the  text.  The  book  is 
a  sound  piece  of  work,  and  in  strongly  recommending  it  we  trust  it 
will  be  widely  circulated. 


The  Ilford  Monarch  Plate.  Ilford,  Ltd.  (The  Britannia  Works  1 
Ltd  ),  Ilford,  London,  E. 

For  many  years  the  Special  Rapid  “Red  Label”  Plate  occupied  L 
premier  position  in  point  of  speed  among  the  various  photogra  . 
dry  plates  manufactured  by  this  enterprising  company.  In  future  it  M 
have  to  take  second  place,  for  the  Ilford  Monarch  leads  with  e 
Our  readers  will  have  noticed  the  advertisements  which  have  rece  j 
appeared  in  our  columns  announcing  the  advent  of  the  new  plate.  ; 
challenge  flung  by  Ilford,  Ltd.,  in  the  face  of  the  world  prepare*  3 
for  a  film  of  exceptional  rapidity,  but  we  must  acknowledge  that  3 
were  not  equally  prepared  to  see  a  plate  in  which  other  ditficu  5 
attending  the  manufacture  of  an  extremely  sensitive  emulsion  ar  > 
successfully  overcome.  From  the  trials  we  have  made  we  sh  1 
estimate  the  rapidity  of  the  Ilford  Monarch  at  quite  double  the  rapi  7 
of  the  Special  Rapid  Red  .Label  Plate.  As  a  test  we  exposed  siil- 
taneously  a  plate  of  each  sort,  using  lenses  of  the  same  focus  and  3 
same  type,  but  for  the  Monarch  we  used  stop  F-22,  whilst  for  3 
Special  Rapid  we  used  F-16.  The  exposure  was  identically  the  s  3 
for  both  plates,  and  development  took  place  with  the  same  solu.i 
for  the  same  length  of  time.  The  expos’ure  was  purposely  ra  r 
under-timed,  to  give  a  criterion  to  the  amount  of  detail,  which  3 
found  equal  for  both  plates.  Speed,  however,  is  not  the  only  imporit 
quality  which  is  sought  in  a  dry  plate  for  “  instantaneous  ”  work.  3 
prominent  position  the  hand  camera  has  taken  in  photography  and.a 
advantages  a  negative  of  small  size  possesses  for  making  pictures  r 
subsequent  enlargement,  renders  it  important  that  the  grain  of  je 
negative  should  be  as  fine  as  possible.  In  consideration  of  this  il, 
the  photographer  frequently  selects  a  plate  of  less  speed  than  he  w  1 
otherwise  use.  The  grain  of  the  Ilford  Monarch,  however,  is  hij  r 
satisfactory,  and  may  even  bear  comparison  with  that  of  plate. i 
ordinary  rapidity.  These  qualities  of  exceptional  rapidity  and  fine  s 
of  grain  are  combined  with  a  complete  absence  of  fog,  easy  deve  • 
ment,  and  rapid  fixation.  The  developer  recommended  is  the  1 
known  standard  Ilford  formula,  but  we  notice  a  slight  modifies  1 
in  the  after  treatment.  The  alum  bath  is  only  recommended  for  9 
in  hot  weather  or  in  tropical  climates.  We  have  used  a  large  nuD  r 
of  Ilford  plates,  but  under  ordinary  conditions  have  never  foun  t 
necessary  to  use  the  alum  bath.  It  introduces  a  complication,  w  1 
may,  in  the  course  of  time,  prove  injurious  to  the  negative.  We 
therefore,  glad  to  see  a  restriction  of  its  use  for  the  Ilford  Mona 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  use  plates  of  this  high  standard  of  quality  1 
rapidity,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  new  brand  will  earn  for  itself  1 
popularity  upon  its  intrinsic  merits. 


patent  Dews. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  Mar  .6 

and  March  21,  1903  :  — 

Films.— No.  6,030.  “An  improved  gelatine  film  for  photographic  3, 
and  especially  for  the  biograph,  cinematograph,  or  such  » 
machines.”  Stephen  George  Fry. 

Shutters. — No.  6,183.  “  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  photogra  ic 

shutters.”  Complete  specification.  (Heinrich  Erneni  1, 
Germany.)  Alfred  Julius  Boult. 

Shutters. — No.  6,242.  “  Improvements  in  photographic  shutt  • 

The  Thornton  Pickard  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd.,  and  Ge|?e 


Arthur  Pickard. 

Light-proof  Photographs.— No.  6,356.  “Improved  process  for  ie 
manufacture  of  light  proof  photographs  in  natural  colours  on  f  eI 
or  other  material,  according  to  the  three  colours  process 
plete  specification.  Wilhelm  Reichel. 


( n- 


Hackney  Photographic  Society. — At  the  meeting,  on  March  <  » 
Mr.  S.  J.  Beckett  gave  a  lantern  lecture  on  the  subject  of  a  ho  Iff 
tour  in  Southern  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  The  slides  shown  re 
exceedingly  fine. 


ml  3,  1903.] 
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Deu>$  and  Dotes. 


bies,  Ltd.,  of  12,  Paternoster  Square,  London,  E.C.,  send  us 
of  their  1903  catalogue,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  details  of 
mpany’s  own  specialities  in  photographic  apparatus,  etc. 

Bolton  Mutual  Photographic  Society’s  annual  photographic 
tion  will  be  held  in  Victoria  Hall,  Knowsley  Street,  Bolton,  on 
>sday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  April  15th,  16th,  and  18th, 
The  judges  for  the  Open  Classes  are  Messrs.  Alex.  Keighley, 
.S.,  and  S.  L.  Coulthurst.  Judges  for  local  classes,  Rev.  H.  W. 
nd  C.  J.  Harrison,  Esq. 

Goerz  Competitions.- — Mr.  C.  P.  Goerz,  of  4,  and  5,  Holborn 
London,  E.C.,  asks  us  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  his 
arize  competition,  for  photographs  taken  with  his  lenses,  and 
:h  full  particulars  have  already  been  given  in  our  pages,  closes 
30th  of  June  next.  The  detailed  prospectus  is  obtainable  from 
3erz  at  the  address  given. 

Hull  Society’s  rooms  were  recently  crowded  to  hear  Mr.  Percy 
m  “Quaint  Illustrations  and  Queer  Ideas  from  Old  Books.”  He 
t  length  with  Biblical  and  geographical  illustrations,  and  showed 
•ude  the  artist’s  ideas  had  been  on  the  latter  branch,  as  compared 
ctual  photographs  of  the  same  spots.  Some  of  them  must  have 
tiade  from  written  descriptions.  The  object  of  the  survey  was 
to  arouse  an  interest  in  a  subject  hitherto  practically  untouched 
ill  forming  a  means  for  amusement  and  instruction,  as  well  as 
iality  worthy  of  the  amateur  s  attention.  He  also  touched  upon 
3ii  s  books,  and  extremely  fascinating  they  were,  with  easy  access 
imerable  specimens  at  practically  no  cost.  Steel  engraving  plates 
Decoming  very  rare,  and  those  who  had  any  should  take  great 
E  same. 


ion  op  Gelatine  upon  Glass. — In  a  paper  read  before  the 
mid  des  Sciences,  M.  Cailletet  describes  the  action  of  gelatine 
glass  and  other  surfaces.  When  a  glass  object  is  covered  with 
:k  layer  of  strong  glue,  the  latter  adheres  strongly  when  wet, 
pou  drying  it  may  be  detached,  and  carries  with  it  glass  scales 
erent  thicknesses  which  have  been  lifted  from  the  surface.  The 
which  is  thus  treated  presents  a  surface  whose  designs  resemble 
of  frost  on  a  window-pane,  and  have/  a  decorative  effect.  M. 
et  made  experiments  with  gelatine  upon  different  substances, 
und  that  tempered  glass  was  easily  attacked,  as  well  as  Iceland 
polished  marble,  fluorspar,  and  other  bodies.  A  sample  of 
cut  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal  was  covered  with  two 
of  fish-glue;  after  drying  it  was  found  that  the  surface  was 
'd  and  showed  a  series  of  striae  which  were  parallel,  rectilinear, 
l  close  together,  while  in  the  case  of  glass  the  striae  were  curved, 
certain  salts  were  dissolved  in  the  gelatine1 — namely,  those 
•  were  easily  crystallised  and  had  no  action,  there  was  produced 
glass  a  series  of  engraved  designs  which  had  a  crystalline  appear- 
fhus  a  solution  of  strong  glue  containing  6  per  cent,  of  alum 
1  cry  fine  designs  somewhat  resembling  moss  in  appearance ; 
i;alts,  such  as  hyposulphite  of  soda,  nitrate)  and  chlorate  of 
'  will  produce  analogous  forms.  M.  Cailletet  told  of  the  strong 
I  ical  action  exerted  by  a  layer  of  gelatine/  when  drying.  If  a 
t  f  cardboard,  lead,  or  even  wire-gauze  is  covered  with  a  gelatine 
T  surfaces  are  seen  to  curve  into  thei  form  of  a  cylinder  as 
bitine  contracts.  Upon  thin  glass  the  effect  is  striking;  when 
*[  strong  glue  is  spread  upon  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  thin 
side  effort  which  it  exerts  when  drying  is  sufficient  to  break 
'  sel  with  explosion.  When  a  plate  of  thick  glass  covered  with 
is  examined  by  polarised  light  a  powerful  mechanical  strain 
ved  in  the  glass,  and  the  value  of  this  effect  could  no  doubt  be 
id. 


^Edinburgh  Society  and  Federation. — The  Federation  delegates 
11  iet  in  Perth  last  Saturday  week  to  discuss  the  draft  rules  of 
organisation  and  appoint  the  first  office  bearers  and  council. 

D/ting  was  rather  protracted,  and  towards  the  end  many  anxious 
re  cast  towards  the  clock  as  time  moved  swiftly  on.  The 
f  the  deliberations,  I  hope,  will  make  a  landmark  in  Scottish 
aphy.  Provided  the  council  from  time  to  time  recognise  that 


they  exist  purely  for  the  advancement  of  pffiotography  in  Scotland,  and 
not  for  the  benefit  of  any  individual  society,  their  work  is  sure  to 
merit  the  confidence  and  support  of  all  right-thinking  photographers. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  two  largest  societies — Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland — should  have  taken  such  a  narrow 
view  of  the  new  movement.  Edinburgh’s  position  was  the  most  ego¬ 
tistical  one  that  might  be  imagined,  and  says  very  little  for  the  “  wise” 
men  who  rule  the  society.  Their  communication,  by  the  way,  was 
veiy  indiscreetly  published  before  it  had  been  read  to  the  body  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  The  Federation  delegates  would  have  been  justified 
in  demanding  an  explanation  for  such  breach  of  ordinary  etiquette. 
The  report  of  the  negotiations  in  connection  with  the  Federation, 
which  appears  in  the  “Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Society,”  is  well 
worth  reading.  Here  is  a  sentence  :  “  The  hint  intended  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  was  that,  if  there  was  to  be  any  scheme  of  affiliation  of  the 
Scottish  societies,  the  affiliation  must  necessarily  be  with  this  society.” 
Again,  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Maclachlan,  the  Federation  secretarv,  we 
have  such  sublime  words  as  these:  “My  council  was  led  to  believe 
that  the  affiliation  of  the  Scottish  photographic  societies  was  the 
object  of  the  meeting;  and  it  was  prepared,  although  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  entail  much  labour  on  it  and  its  officials,  to  entertain  the 
idea  favourably,  more  for  the  benefit  of  those  other  societies  who  may 
not  be  in  such  a  fortunate  position,  than  for  any  advantage  which 
might  accrue  to  this  society  beyond  what  it  at  present  enjoys.  My 
council  legiets  that  the  original  scheme  of  affiliation  has  been  departed 
from  in  favour  of  a  federal  scheme.”  Could  the  art  of  quibbling  be 
carried  farther? — “Dundee  Evening  Telegraph.” 

I  he  Sale  of  Poisons. — In  view  of  recent  poisoning  cases  which 
have  attracted  public  attention,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  those 
responsible  for  administering  pharmacy  and  poison  laws  are  actively- 
engaged  in  an  endeavour  to  makel  the  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of 
poisons  more  effective.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society,  on  whose  behalf 
a  Pharmacy  Acts  Amendment  Bill  has  just  been  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  finds  that  there  are  two  serious  defects  in  the 
present  law  affecting  the  sale  of  poisons.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Companies’  Acts  enable  unqualified  and  incompetent  persons  to  escape 
the  incidence  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1868,  under  which  the  sale 
of  poisons  is  regulated.  It  is  found  that  individuals  who  fail  to  pass 
the  qualifying  examination  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  frequently 
convert  themselves  into  limited  liability  companies — some  of  which 
are  so-called  “  one-man  ”  companies— and  are  thus  able  to  do  all  those 
things  which  the  Pharmacy  Act  prohibits  them  from  doing  as  indivi¬ 
duals.  Such  persons  may  use  a  chemist’s  title,  and  are  under  no 
obligation  to  conform  to  the  regulations  regarding  dispensing  or  the- 
storage  and  sale  of  poisons,  which  have  been  imposed  by  Statute  upon: 
trained  and  registered  individuals.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  does 
not  seek  to  prohibit  limited  companies  from  keeping  open  shop  for 
dispensing  medicines  or  selling  poisons,  but  it  seems  essential — in  the 
public  interest — that  companies  should  be  compelled  to  comply  with 
the  same  regulations  as  registered  chemists,  and  it  is  desired,  there¬ 
fore,  that  companies  should  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  individuals 
in  that  respect.  The  second  defect  in  the  law  is  that  under  the  existing' 
legal  procedure  it  is  only  possible  to  prosecute  the  actual  seller  of 
a  poison,  who  is  frequently  merely  an  assistant  in  the  shop,  while 
the  real  offender— the  employer  who  causes  the  offence  to  be  com¬ 
mitted — cannot  be  proceeded  against.  That  this  is  a  piece  of  inequit¬ 
able  trifling  has  been  rendered  veiy  evident  by  the  remarks  made 
from  time  to  time  by  sheriffs  and  county  court  judges,  when  they  have 
been  called  upon  to  convict  the  unwilling  instruments  of  a  contra¬ 
vention  of  the  pharmacy  and  poison  law.  The  Bill  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  would  alter  all  this  by  making  the  master  fully  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  his  servants — a  change  which  would  be  to  the  undoubted; 
benefit  of  the  public.  It  also  provides  means,  such  as  do  not  at  present 
exist,  of  ascertaining  readily  (1)  in  what  shops  poisons  are  retailed, 
and  (2)  whether  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  business  at  such  places 
are  duly  qualified  or  not.  The  Bill  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Thomas. 
Lough,  the  member  for  Islington  W. ,  and  is  supported  by  members 
representing  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  including  Mr.  John  Burns 
(Battersea),  Mr.  J.  Henniker  Heaton  (Canterbury),  Mr.  E.  Marshall 
Hall,  K.C.  (Lancs.,  Southport),  Mr.  Ellis  J.  Griffith  (Anglesey),  Mr. 
James  F.  Remnant  (Finsbury,  Holborn),  Mr.  James  Tomkinson 
(Chester,  Crewe),  and  Mr.  James  Leslie  Wanklyn  (Bradford,  Central). 
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Man’s  Place  in  the  Universe. — To  “Knowledge,”  for  April,  Mr.  E. 
Walter  Maunder,  F.R.A.S. ,  contributes  a  critique  of  the  new  theory 
advanced  by  Dr.  A.  Russel  Wallace  in  the  “Fortnightly  Review”  for 
March.  After  suggesting  that  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  under 
which  science  labours  at  the  present  time  is  the  impatience  of  the 
general  public  to  receive  precise,  definite,  and  striking  results,  Mr. 
Maunder  expresses  the  fear  that  Dr.  Wallace  has  started  on  its  career  a 
myth  which  it  will  take  many  years  of  contradiction  to  eradicate. 
“Dr.  Wallace’s  first  thesis,”  writes  Mr.  Maunder,  “is  that  the  stellar 
universe  is  finite  in  extent  and  the  stars  finite  in  number.  His  next 
point  is  that  the  proper  motions  of  stars  furnish  the  best  indication  of 
their  distances.  Then  he  argues  that  the  solar  system  is  about  equally 
distant  from  all  parts  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  exactly  in  its  plane. 
Then  that  the  sun  is  one  of  the  central  orbs  of  a  globular  star  cluster, 
and  that  this  star  cluster  occupies  a  nearly  exactly  central  position 
in  the  exact  plane  of  the  Milky  Way.  1  Our  sun  is  thus  shown  to 
occupy  a  position  very  near  to,  if  not  actually  at  the  centre  of  the 
whole  visible  universe,  and  therefore  in  all  probability  in  the  centre 
of  the  whole  material  universe.’  It  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  argu¬ 
ment  falls  to  the  ground  if  the  first  point,  the  demonstration  that  our 
universe  is  finite,  is  not  complete.  As  Dr.  Wallace  himself  remarks  : 

‘  Infinite  space  has  been  well  defined  as  a  circle,  or  rather  a  sphere 
whose  centre  is  everywhere  and  circumference  nowhere,’  and  unless 
the  material  universe  can  be  proved  to  be  finite,  we  certainly  cannot 
prove  that  any  particular  body  occupies  its  centre.  Dr.  Wallace’s 
argument  is,  first,  that  the  increased  size  of  telescopes  has  failed  to 
reveal  to  us  fainter  stars  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion  which 
smaller  telescopes  had  done  ;  as  if  we  were  looking  right  through  the 
stellar  universe,  and  out  into  the  blackness  of  space  beyond.  This  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  aperture  of  a 
refractor  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  absorption 
of  its  object  glass,  and  we  are  approaching  the  limit  where  the  gain 
and  loss  will  be  balanced.  So,  too,  with  the  photographic  plate.  For 
medium  luminosities  it  is  perfectly  true  that  an  increase  of  exposure 
will  compensate  for,  and  may  be  considered  as  strictly  commensurable 
with  inferiority  of  light ;  but  the  correspondence  ceases  to  hold  good 
when  we  are  dealing  with  very  faint  lights.”  Mr.  Maunder  then 
proceeds  to  deal  with  Dr.  Wallace’s  other  arguments,  and  sums  up 
his  criticisms  as  follows: — “The  little  in  Dr.  Wallace’s  paper  which 
can  fairly  be  said  to  be  demonstrated  fact  is  anything  but  new,  and 
that  which  is  new,  whether  true  or  not,  is  as  yet  but  speculation.  His 
conclusions  are,  at  the  best,  premature,  and  lie  in  a  region  which, 
from  its  very  nature,  must  probably  always  be  outside  the  bounds  of 
our  knowledge.  The  Milky  Way,  which  forms  the  chief  portion  of  the 
structure  of  that  sidereal  system  in  which  we  are  placed,  no  doubt 
is  finite  in  extent,  and  we  can  make  certain  statements  with  regard 
to  it.  But  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  say  that  all  of  the  objects 
revealed  to  us  by  the  telescope  are  included  in  that  system  ;  nor  can  we 
legitimately  assert  that  what  is  apparently  true  of  such  of  it  as  we  can 
see  is  absolutely  true  of  the  entire  material  universe.  Dr.  Wallace’s 
underlying  error  is  indeed  that  he  has  reasoned  from  the  area  which 
we  can  embrace  with  our  limited  perceptions  to  the  Infinite  beyond 
our  mental  or  intellectual  grasp.  We  are  on  the  earth,  and  can  only 
reason,  only  guess,  from  our  earthly  experience  of  the  laws,  of  the 
materials  of  the  conditions  elsewhere.  Our  eyes  have  limited  powers 
of  vision,  our  mental  grasp*  is  confined,  our  days  are  but  few  on  the 
earth,  and  our  experience  small ;  all  these  boundaries  limit  for  us  the 
universe,  however  vast  it  may  actually  be,  and  inevitably  tend  to  make 
.our  view-point  seem  to  be  the  centre  of  our  horizon.” 

- ♦ - 

Commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence 

- «. - ■ 

Alliance,  Limited. — The  above-named  company  has  been  registered 
with  a  capital  of  £15,000  in  £1  shares  (7,500  preference).  The  objects 
of  the  company  are  to  adopt  an  agreement  with  J.  Morris  and  E.  G. 
Scopes,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  bas-relief,  photographic,  and 
Christmas  card  manufacturers,  photographic  dealers,  mount  manufac¬ 
turers,  photographic  printer,  publishers,  lithographers,  stationers,  etc. 
No  initial  public  issue.  Registered  office,  Boswell  House,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


April 


Name  of  Society. 


3 .  Watford  Photographic  Union. 

3 . j  Wimbledon  &  Dist.  Camera  Clu 

3  .  Leicester  Literary . 

4  . '  Eve  ton  Camera  Club  . 

6  .  Burton-on-Trent  Photo.  Society 

7  . ,  J  Isle  of  Thanet  Photo.  Society 

7 . J  Rotherham  Photo.  Society 

7 . 1  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Photo . 


9  to  14 ... 


Leeds  Photographic  Society 
Leeds  Camera  Club  . 


Nottingham  Camera  Club 
Southsea  Photographic  Society 
Ever  ton  Camera  Club  . 


Subject. 


Croydon  Camera  Club  . 

Wimbledon  &  Dist.  Camera  Club 


Photographic  Club . 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo. Assoc 

Watford  Camera  Club  . 

Glasgow  N.-W.  Camera  Club  ... 
Richmond  Camera  Club  . 


I  Perspective  in  Pictorial  Photon,  „ 
I.  Mr.  W.  Freetb 
Chat  upon  the  various  Developers 
|  Platinotype  Printing,  Mr.  J.  A  t 
\  ton. 

Saturday  Outing,  as  2nd  inst. 

An  Artistic  Photograph.  Mr.  A.  Sh  -e 
I  Intensification  and  Reduction  > 
t  Solly. 

/  Home  Portraiture.  Mr.  P.  R  8»  „ 
\  F.R.PS. 

i  Orthochromatic  Photograph y.  J  rP 
1.  Arthur  Payne. 

( Platinotype :  Hot,  Cold,  and  A 
[  Development  ( Y.P.U. ). 

Carbon.  Mr  R.  Bourke. 

C  The  Scottish  Highlands.  M  H, 
{  Crewdson.  Round  the  Coast  oj  ie.’ 
t  gal.  Mr.  J.  H.  Scott. 

“  Photographic  News”  Prize  Slit  1 
f  What  Con  he  Don,  with  u  nd 
f  Camera.  The  Goerz  Lecture,  as- 
b  trated. 

I  A  Talk  about  the  Exhibition,  ro- 
\  duced  by  the  President. 

The  S  lection  in  Photo  Landsap  om 
an  Art  Point  of  View.  Mr.  H. 
Bool. 

Some  New  Lenses.  Mr.  H.  L.  Aid  A. 
No  Meeting. 

/  Excursion  to  Keswick  and  D  ict. 
\  Leader,  Mr.  Paul  Lange. 

Mounting  and  Framing, 
f  The  Photographic  Lens.  Illuf  :ed 
by  Lantern  Slides.  Goerz. 

Ants.  Mr.  E.  Oetzmann. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

In  liis  lecture,  last  week,  on  “The  Nile  Dams,”  Mr.  Simme  ter 
adopted  a  plan  of  procedure  which  we  have  known  to  be  follow  by 
lecturers  on  former  occasions,  but  which  we  do  not  think  c  be 
recommended.  He  gave  the  lecture  first  and  showed  the  pi  res 
afterwards.  It  reminded  us  somewhat  of  the  heavy  task  of  r  ag 
certain  books  which,  printed  at  a  time  anterior  to  that  of  ck 
block  production,  carried  all  their  illustrations  in  the  for  of 
“  plates,”  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  We  raise  this  objection  no 
carping  spirit — the  lecture  was  an  admirable  one,  full  of  r«  ole 
information  gathered  from  headquarters,  the  lecturer  being  a  p  nal 
friend  of  Sir  John  Aird,  and  the  photographs  were  excellent  3ur 
only  regret  is  that  they  were  not  more  closely  wedded  with  th  :xt. 

We  have  all  of  us  read  much  about  the  mighty  works  licb 
almost  rival  in  their  stupendous  character  the  far-famed  Pyr  ids, 
but  no  words  can  equal  a  photograph  in  delineating  the  actual  ults 
achieved.  In  these  pictures  we  saw  how  the  work  of  bui  g  a 
massive  wall  across  the  Nile  progressed  from  week  to  week;  a  nite 
barrier  of  such  dimensions  that  75,000  tons  of  Portland  cemt  ?{re 
needed  to  bind  its  granite  blocks  together.  This  granite,  in  wse 
of  the  Assouan  dam,  was  the  one  and  only  asset  found  on  i  site, 
but  it  was  a  valuable  one.  The  cenent  had  to  shippe  h°D1 
England,  and  everything  else,  fuel  for  the  engines,  food  the 
20,000  labourers  employed,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  plant  ha  o  be 
brought  by  rail  from  more  populous  regions.  With  a  temp  it® 
often  running  into  three  figures — this  was  no  country  for  the  Htisli 
workman,  and  those  originally  employed  had  to  be  shippe*  lonie 
again,  their  place  being  taken  by  Italian  masons  to  the  nui pr  ^ 
5,000.  These  men  were  excellent  workers,  and  all  of  them  exlessed 
sorrow  when  the  well-paid  labour  came  to  an  end.  So  diligen |  wu 
the  work  prosecuted  that  it  was  finished  a  year  earlier  than  t  time 
stipulated  for  in  the  contract. 

The  lecturer  directed  much  attention  to  the  question  :  th 
threatened  submergence  of  the  beautiful  island  of  Philae,  with  p  his- 
toric  temples — “  Pharoah’s  bed,”  and  the  others.  It  may  be  meD1' 
bered  that  in  deference  to  the  cry  of  Vandalism  which  was  ma 
the  scheme  of  the  Assouan  dam  was  first  mooted,  the  heigh  f  t 1,; 
masonry  was  reduced  by  something  like  five  metres.  T’t  P1* 
vented  Philae  from  being  actually  covered  by  water,  but  it  prj10aL 
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wned  it.  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  making  of  the  reser- 
r  robbed  the  ruins  of  much  of  their  beauty.  Thirty  thousand 
nds  was  expended  in  underpinning  the  foundations,  so  as  to  make 
m  waterproof,  and  examination  showed  that  the  foundations  were 
tnything  but  a  good  condition.  So  far,  so  good,  but  the  stones  of 
1®  are  not  of  granite,  like  Sir  John  Aird’s  big  wall,  but  are  of 
dstone,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  this  soft  material  will 
ave  under  the  new  conditions  of  an  amphibious  life,  for  half  the 
r  they  will  be  water-logged,  and  for  the  other  half  they  will  be 

_ qry  as  they  have  been  for  centuries  in  this  rainless  region. 

photographic  slides  showed  Pliilse  as  it  was  before  the 
drbourhood  was  invaded  by  an  army  of  navvies,  and  how  it  is 
.  that  the  waters  have  encompassed  it,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
;  its  prospects  are  not  of  the  brightest.  Should  the  palace  melt 
y,  as  a  lump  of  sugar  is  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  tea.,  there  is 
e  doubt  that  the  dam  wall  will  be  raised  to  the  height  originally 
nded,  and  that  a  far  larger  body  of  water  will  be  stored  in  the 
rvoir.  If,  therefore,  Egypt  loses  one  of  its  treasures,  it  will  have 
olid  compensation  a  largely  increased  area  of  cultivated  and  fruit- 
land. 

r.  Inwards,  who  occupied  me  chair,  after  complimenting  the 
urer  upon  his  excellent  discourse,  and  the  pictures  which  illus- 
ed  it,  said  that  it  was  a  satisfactory  thing  that  the  whole  scheme 
he  Nile  dams  was  of  English  conception,  and  carried  out  by 
lish  effort.  When  the  natives  of  Egypt  saw  how  many  thousands 
cres  of  previously  unprofitable  land  was  made  fruitful,  and  how 
capable  previously  of  only  bearing  one  crop  in  a  season,  would 
bear  two,  they  would  look  up  to  the  British  Administration  of 
r  country  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  things  which  had  occurred 
ts  history.  The  three  millions  of  money  which  the  dam  had 
might  seem  a  vast  sum,  but  it  was  not  much  when  we  con- 
red  the  magnitude  of  the  work  accomplished,  and  its  great  diffi- 
ies.  After  all,  it  was  not  more  than  would  be  expended  in  con- 
ctmg  a  railway  from  Charing  Cross  to  Hampstead, 
a  the  following  Thursday  Mr.  Alexander  Keighley  gave  a  lecture 
tied  “A  Tour  round  my  Garden,”  which  w'as  much  appreciated, 
chief  lesson  which  it  conveyed  was  that  an  earnest  photographer 
often  find  objects  for  his  camera  amidst  his  own  surroundings, 
iout  going  very  far  afield.  Mr.  Keighley  has  an  old-fashioned 
len  of  two  acres,  and  by  keeping  his  camera  ready  for  use,  and 
filing  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  growth  of  trees  and 
ers,  according  to  the  different  seasons,  he  has  been  able  to  secure 
i  that  limited  space  a  very  effective  set  of  pictures.  These  photo - 
hs  formed  the  illustrations  to  an  excellent  discourse,  which  was 
embellished  by  various  quotations  from  the  poets. 

SOUTHSEA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY, 
le  focal  plane  shutter  was  the  subject  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Wallis’s  dis- 
se  before  the  above  society  on  the  25th  ult.  The  lecturer,  after 
ding  the  various  other  shutters  in  use  and  explaining  their  indivi- 
action,  pointed  out  the  drawbacks  inherent  to  some  of  these 
urns.  The  focal  plane  shutter,  from  being  looked  upon  simply  as 
ans  for  high  speed  work,  was  gradually  winning  its  way  into  use 
;arly  all  branches  of  photography  on  account  of  its  high  efficiency 
i  its  superiority  in  those  points  where  other  shutters  so  signally 
aground.  Some  beautiful  slides  assisted  the  lecturer  to  emphasise 
;  arious  points.  The  Penna  Camera,  a  very  compact,  workmanlike 
ument,  made  by  Wallis,  Bros.,  was  also  exhibited,  and  received 
iJ  Praise  from  those  present.  It  enables  full  advantage  to  be  taken 
many  excellencies  of  the  focal  plane  shutter,  and  appeals  very 
]|gly  to  the  hand  camera  man. 
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CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Braham,  representing  the  Autotype  Company,  gave  an  exposi- 
°f  the  carbon  process  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  ult.,  before  a 
assemblage  of  members. 

inometers  and  exposure,  development,  mounting,  single  transfer 
smooth  and  rough  papers,  opal,  and  glass  plates,  double  trans- 
ossible  failures  and  their  remedies,  were  each  in  turn  discussed 
xp  ained  in  a  thoroughly  practical  and  instructive  manner. 
Braham  negatived  a  prevalent  idea  among  beginners,  that 
pressure  is  required  in  squeegeing  the  pigmented  tissue  down 


on  its  support.  Even  with  rough  papers  this  was  not  the  case, 
but  they  should  be  left  in  contact  for  a  longer  period.  Should 
a  piece  of  grit,  or  other  foreign  matter,  become  imprisoned  between 
the  support  and  tissue,  the  latter  could  be  pulled  off,  the  offending 
particle  removed,  and  after  a  brief  re-immerson  in  the  mounting 
water,  the  two  brought  together  again.  A  number  of  very  fine 
prints  were  developed,  and  others  passed  round  for  inspection, 
including  the  familiar  “  Sleepy  Hollow.” 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Harpur,  an  experienced 
worker,  favoured  the  members  with  his  views  on  the  subject,  and 
inquired  if  the  demonstrator  had  tried  developing  over-exposed  prints 
by  adding  ammonia  or  chloride  of  lime  to  the  hot  developing  tank? 
Mr.  Braham  replied  he  had  not,  and  did  not  intend  trying  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Pyro  ammonia,  cold,  was  sufficiently  powerful  for  him.  In 
reply  to  a  question  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Hicks,  Mr.  Braham  said  that  when 
mounting  pictures  on  to  glass,  reticulations  might  be  entirely  avoided 
by  coating  the  printed  tissue  with  collodion. 

Mr.  Edgar  narrated  his  somewhat  novel  method  of  printing. 
The  frame  was  placed  in  a  dull  light,  such  as  at  the  back  of  a  well- 
lit  room,  printing  occupied  a  day  or  longer.  He  used  no  actinometer, 
and  had  a  small  percentage  of  failures. 

The  President  (Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  F.R.P.S.),  in  tendering  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  a  capital  demonstration,  alluded  in  appreciative  terms 
to  the  display  of  pictures  by  the  Autotype  Company  at  the  Club’s 
recent  exhibition. 


JARROW  AND  DISTRICT  CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  25th  ult.,  the  members  of  this  club 
formally  took  possession  of  their  new  club  rooms,  which  are  situated 
in  Walter  Street,  with  a  view  on  to  the  main  street.  The  club  or 
meeting  room  has  been  made  very  comfortable,  two  windows  looking 
into  Ormonde  Street,  and  one  looking  up  Western  Road.  Leading 
out  of  the  room  is  another  one  to  be  used  for  developing  plates  taken 
inside.  The  north  side  of  the  room  has  been  reserved  for  the  pre¬ 
sidential  seat  and  enables  a  speaker  to  see  the  whole  of  his  audience 
without  having  to  shift  his  position  any.  On  the  opposite  site  a 
large  screen  has  been  fitted  upon  which  to  show  lantern  slides  in  an 
illustrated  lecture.  There  was  an  excellent  attendance  at  the  open¬ 
ing  presided  over  by  the  president  (Mr.  E.  W  Penman),  who  gave  a 
brief  but  interesting  address  upon  microscopic  photography,  illus¬ 
trating  his  remarks  by  taking  several  photographs.  The  address 
was  greatly  appreciated,  and  at  the  conclusion  members  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  various  apparatus  used  in 
the  process.  The  speaker  also  explained  the  method  employed  to 
photo  the  most  minute  objects.  The  secretary  read  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting,  which  were  adopted.  He  also  reported  that  Dr. 
Jennings  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  become  a  vice-president 
of  the  club.  It  was  agreed  to  become  affiliated  with  the  Federation 
of  Photographic  Associations  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  The 
chairman  congratulated  the  members  upon  having  made  such  a  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  place.  He  said  that  the  whole  of  the  work  had 
been  done  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  members.  Mr.  Mitchell  had 
very  kindly  consented  to  give  a  lecture  upon  photography,  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides,  at  an  early  date.  The  secretary  reported  that  -m 
had  been  in  communication  with  the  railway  company  with  regard 
to  the  half-day  excursion  on  Easter  Monday,  and  had  received  a 
favourable  reply.  It  was  resolved  to  go  to  Rowlands  Gill  by  the 
11  a.m.  train. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
March  26th.- — Four  new  members  were  elected.  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis. 
F.E.S.,  was  the  lecturer  for  the  evening,  his  subject  being  “North 
Yorkshire,  Past  and  Present.”  The  itinerary  included  Wensley  Daie. 
Bolton  Castle,  Middleham  Castle,  Richmond,  Easby  Abbey  and 
Church,  Catterick.  Ripon,  and  Fountains  Abbey,  Boroughbridge.  Aid- 
borough  (the  ancient  Roman  capital  of  England).  York  walls  and 
gates,  the  Minster,  and  St.  Mary’s  Abbey.  The  lecturer’s  description 
of  the  Yorkshire  dalesmen,  and  his  reference  to  the  historical  features 
of  the  district  were  most  interesting,  and  his  illustrations,  consisting 
of  about  120  lantern  slides,  included  some  choice  examples  of  the 
architectural  gems  of  this  district,  a  class  of  work  in  the  depicting 
of  which  Mr.  Ellis  excels. 
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Correspondence. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  Nc 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  o-f 
the  writers  are  given. 

%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  ,  or  the  opinions  expressed  by  owr 
correspondents. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  am  loth  to  continue  the  correspondence  in  youi 
columns  on  a  subject  that  interests  so  few  of  your  readers,  especially 
as  it  largely  refers  to  a  personal  matter,  but  I  should  like  to  correct  one 
or  two  mis-statements.  One  of  your  correspondents  refers  to  me  as  a 
member  of  the  hanging  committee.  This  in  incorrect ;  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  hanging.  Mr.  Silvester  makes  another  mis¬ 
statement  in  saying  that  I  admit  that  the  exhibition  was  not  up  to 
its  usual  standard.  I  never  said  a  word  that  the  most  perverse 
ingenuity  could  twist  into  anything  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary  the 
number  of  awards  show  how  much  the  judges  were  impressed  with  the 
high  quality  of  the  exhibition.  But  certainly  the  standard  would  have 
been  lowered  if  those  photographs  rejected  by  the  selection  committee 
had  been  hung.  Mr  Silvester  expresses  his  pleasure  at  finding  (what 
he  must  have  known  before)  that  his  insinuation  against  me  was 
unfounded,  but  I  do  not  perceive  any  expression  of  regret  on  his  part 
for  having  made  it.  From  my  experience  on  selection  committees 
I  am  quite  certain  that  they  are  always  anxious  that  nothing  shall 
be  rejected  that  can  with  justice  be  admitted.  They  are  always 
anxious  that  no  exhibitor  shall  be  discouraged  by  rejection  if  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  it,  and  frequently  strain  a  point  to  admit  something, 
at  least,  by  each  competitor,  even  -when  by  doing  so  there  is  a  risk 
of  the  standard  of  the  exhibition  being  lowered. 

But  this  is  more  than  enough  of  personal  matters,  and  with  your 
permission  I  should  like  to  look  at  the  subject  from  a  higher  stand¬ 
point  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  apathy  and  jealousy  of  the  average 
professional  photographer.  He  clings  to  old  methods  and  processes, 
grubbing  away  in  his  own  rut,  regardless  of  the  advances  and  progress 
on  every  side.  His  only  idea  of  increasing  his  business  appears  to  be 
to  undercut  his  competitors.  He  will  not  join  a  photographic  society, 
and,  as  in  the  present  case,  when  one  is  formed  and  carried  on  almost 
exclusively  by  amateurs,  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  work, 
and  when  the  society  takes  upon  its  shoulders  the  endless  work  and' 
financial  risk  of  a  public;  exhibition  he  has  the  impudence  to  expect 
that  it  shall  be  run  for  the  peculiar  and  particular  benefit  of  himself 
and  “  his  circle  of  photographic  brethren.”  He  sends  some  of  his 
photographs  for  competition,  they  are  promptly  and  justly  rejected 
by  the  selection  committee,  and  then  he  writes  foolish  letters  to  the 
papers.  If  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  society  why  does 
he  not  join  it  and  endeavour  to  reform  it?  I  am  sure  he  would  receive 
a  hearty  welcome.  However  unpalatable  it  may  be,  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that,  practically,  every  improvement,  every  advance 
has  been  due  to  the  amateur.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  last  ten  years 
has  witnessed  an  enormous  improvement  in  the  wmrk  shown  at  exhi¬ 
bitions,  and  it  is  the  amateur  that  has  led  the  way ;  some  professionals 
have  assisted,  but  they  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

The  same  apathy  and  jealousy  is  hindering  the  work  of  the  P.P.A., 
an  organisation  due  to  the  action  of  yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  for  which 
we  all  owe  you  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  But  the  average  professional 
will  not  join  it,  although  he  has  an  organisation  prepared  for  him  by 
his  brethren  who  have  nothing  to  gain  from  it.  At  considerable 
inconvenience  I  sent  out  a  personal  appeal  to  all  the  local  professionals 
whose  addresses  I  could  find  to  join  the  local  branch  of  the  P.P.A.  ; 
the  response  was  a  disgrace  to  the  profession.  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
how  small  it  was.  Some  of  your  correspondents  refer,  with  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  benefit,  to  the  suggested  professional  exhibitions  of  the  P.P.A. , 
yet  those  very  men  will  not  life  a  finger  to  help  the  association,  for 
I  do  not  find  their  names  in  the  list  of  members.  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner’s 
letter  in  your  last  issue  confirms  my  statements.  When  such  men 
are  approached  they  say  they  quite  approve  of  the  objects  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  but  they  will  not  become  members,  even  when  it  is  pointed 


out  that  the  real  usefulness  of  it  is  retarded  until  almost  every  p 
fessional  joins  it.  The  average  professional  will  do  nothing  to  impn 
the  status  of  photography,  he  will  not  join  a  mutual  protection  socie 
he  has  allowed  the  chemist  to  step  in  and  secure  the  dealer’s  busine 
he  expects  his  amateur  rival,  who  should  be  his  best  customer, 
provide  him  with  an  exhibition  fiee  of  risk  and  trouble  to  himgi 
and  when  he  does  not  get  it  he  comes  whining  to  the  British  Jour; 
about  the  bad  treatment  he  receives. — Yours  truly, 

Harold  Baker 

Birmingham. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASS0CL\TIC 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  was  much  struck  by  Mr.  Turners  letter  in  this  we* 
Journal,  and  I  think  I  can  perhaps  tell  him  why  so  few  photograph* 
comparatively  speaking,  have  joined  the  P.P.A.  There  are  no  do 
many  reasons,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  mention  some  of  them.  ( 
is  jealousy ;  why,  I  know  not,  but  it  exists.  Another  is  pride.  M 
of  the  so-called  professional  photographers  are  not  really  genuine  ] 
fessionals,  but  merely  amateurs,  who  have  gone  into  the  business  w 
out  any  training,  but,  because  they  can  take  a  decent  negative  and  h 
won  a  medal  or  two,  think  they  are  qualified  to  open  a  business.  T. 
class,  as  a  rule,  consider  themselves  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  ] 
fessional,  and  therefore  will  not  mix  with  him. 

The  advent  of  the  dry  plate  has  killed  photography  as  a  profess 
The  old  school  of  professionals  is  fast  dying  out,  and  unless  a  n 
and  I  may  now  include  women,  has  an  established  business  or  powe  ! 
interests,  he  has  but  a  poor  chance.  Again,  the  avowed  intentioi : 
the  P.P.A.  is  to  suppress  itinerancy  and  touting  (I  would  like  tl  ,• 
terms  better  defined).  I  as  a  professional  object  to  this  on  persi ! 
grounds,  because,  living  in  only  a  small  place,  I  should  starve  if  I  I 
not  wander  and  canvas  for  orders,  and  surely  no  one  will  say  in  tl  .* 
days  of  bitter  struggle  for  existence  that  it  is  infra  dig.  for  a  n 
to  canvas  for  orders  and  travel  from  one  place  to  another.  Why  d  ; 
the  P.P.A.  help  us  or  encourage  us  to  come  into  their  fold  by  attacl  ; 
some  of  the  greater  evils — or  what  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  evi  ■ 
I  mean  the  suppression  of  the  dealer  who  practices  photograph;  i 
opposition  to  the  photographer.  I  mean  not  only  the  photo  chem  , 
but  also  photo  dealers  only.  I  as  a  professional  have  sold  this  se;  i 
over  £70  worth  of  apparatus.  I  have  secured  the  orders,  have  • 
livered  same,  and  have  in  several  cases  had  to  initiate  them  into  * 
working,  and  all  for  a  paltry  10  per  cent.,  and,  worst  of  all,  in  * 
instances,  to  place  my  order  with  a  chemist  who  photographs 
competes  against  me.  It  is  a  crying  shame. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  ask  Mr.  Turner  will  he  undertake  that  3 
P.P.A.  will  take  this  matter  up?  If  so,  I  am  sure,  not  only  my  , 
but  many  others,  will  come  in ;  but  there  is  a  strong  suspicion  ab  d 
that  many  of  the  P.P.A.  members  or  some  on  the  committee  e 
interested  in  the  manufacturing  firms  who  have  made  these  u1  it 
conditions. — Yours  faithfully,  An  Old  P 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  T.  C.  Turner’s  letter  of  the  14th  inst.,  is,  I  k, 
the  first  confession  that  the  above  association  is  not  altogethe  ie 
success  it  ought  to  be,  and  since  he  speaks  of  “  convincing  ever-  o- 
fessional,”  I  feel  obliged  to  bring  forward  the  fact  that  it  is  o  ;  a 
section  of  professionals  who  are  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  that  ai Ut 
body.  At  the  first  meeting,  when  the  association  was  formed,  I  n  ed 
that  assistants  should  be  allowed  to  join,  at  least  as  associates,  but  i  as 
ruled  that  only  master  photographers  are  professionals,  thus  off 
open  insult  to  a  large  body  of  men  and  women,  many  of  whom 
as  much  right  to  the  title  of  “  professional  photographers,”  as  qua 
medical  and  legal  assistants  have  to  be  deemed  professional  mi 
or  legal  practitioners. 

It  is  only  through  the  assistants  that  photographers  can  su< 
fully  combat  “  the  modern  curse  of  touting,”  itinerancy,  Si 
trading,  cut-throat  prices,  etc.  Their  interests  might  have  been 
and  certainly  useful,  whilst  their  position  as  associates  would  not 
been  prejudicial  to  the  masters’  interests.  Perhaps  some  da; 
assistants  may  combine  as  a  union,  and  then  they  will  solve 
evils  for  the  masters  by  ways  which  the  latter  alone  are  incable 
of  adopting. 
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conclusion.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  association's  recommendation  to 
,  ,-ournal  re  specimens  l  as  not  been  adopted.  If  an  attempt  is  made 
orce  assistants  to  send  unmounted  specimens  with  their  name 
ten  across  I  think  it  would  have  a  similar  effect  on  them,  as 
oke  and  soap  ”  had  on  their  masters.— I  remain,  dear  Sirs,  yours 
fully,  A-  Whiting. 

Edward  Road,  Walthamstow. 

March  30th,  1903. 


FREE  PORTRAITS. 


To  the  Editors. 

ntlemen, _ Referring  to  “F.V.’s”  letter  in  last  week  but  one 

swers  to  Correspondence,”  if  the  police  of  his  town  will  com- 
cate  with  Scotland  Yard  they  can  get  any  amount  of  particulars 
ie  Tanquerey  Portrait  people  of  Paris.  A  detective  assured  me 
months  ago  that  he  had  a  pile  of  letters  in  his  hands,  quite 
feet  high,  all  of  which  were  complaints  against  the  operations 
lis  notorious  firm,  and  mentioned  that  nothing  could  be  done 
lse  none  of  the  interested  parties  cared  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
^tradition  warrant;  the  individual  amounts  being  small.  Our 
assador  in  Paris,  who  looked  into  the  matter  some  months 
said  that  Tanquerey  was  not  operating  his  swindles  in  France, 
ihat  all  his  b">''rrrr  was  done  outside  in  foreign  countries,  and 
fore  the  French  police  coaid  not  touch  him.  It  seems  to  me 
if  our  Professional  Photographers’  Association  were  to  take  this 
er  up,  communicate  with  Scotland  Yard,  make  up  a  case  suf- 
tly  strong  to  enable  the  French  authorities  to  grant  extradition, 
notorious  gentleman’s  operations  might  successfully  be  put  an 
to.  I  understand  that  the  New  York  police  can  also  supply 
,y  of  information  as  to  his  doings  in  America  years  ago,  and  the 
orities  of  Canada  also  prevented  his  operating  there  by  stopping 
nail.  It  is  evident  that  thousands  of  people  in  this  country 
been  swindled.  I  myself  have  heard  of  numerous  cases,  and  have 
some  of  the  rubbish  for  which  8s.  carriage  has  been  charged. — 
:s  faithfully, 

Another  F.  V. 


arch  26,  1903. 


the  majority  of  cases  he  will  produce  a  better  sketch  than  if  unaided 
by  photography.  Not  only  will  his  perspective  be  much  more  correct, 
but  working  under  more  favourable  conditions,  his  pictures  will  be 
better  composed.  Sketching  in  a  cosy  room  by  the  fireside  is  much 
more  pleasant  than  when  sitting  on  a  flimsy  camp  stool  in  the  open 
air,  especially  when  cold  March  winds,  by  benumbing  the  fingers, 
render  work  difficult.  What  some  artists  say  and  think  of  photography 
as  an  aid  to  sketching  should  be  regarded  by  us  as  absolutely  of 
no  importance.  What  should  concern  us,  however,  is  the  quality  of 
our  work,  and  if  any  individual  find  that  photography  enables  him 
to  produce  better  sketches  than  he  otherwise  would,  his  course  is 
clear,  for  he  would  be  unwise  not  to  avail  himself  of  such  an 
excellent  aid.  Sometimes  a  photographer  may  visit  some  beautiful 
district,  either  in  England  or  abroad,  during  his  summer  holidays, 
to  find  upon  reaching  home  that  the  exposures  he  had  made  were 
on  defective  plates  or  films.  Numerous  spots  and  blemishes  may 
ruin  his  pictures  as  photographs.  These  may,  however,  often  be 
translated  into  drawings,  either  in  pen  and  ink,  pencil  or  wash,  and 
be  afterwards  a  source  of  pleasure  both  to  himself  and  friends.  Truly, 
the  photographer  who  cannot  sketch  labours  under  a  great  disad¬ 
vantage  ;  his  spoilt  prints,  although  good  in  composition,  being 
unpresentable,  are  cast  either  into  the  fire  or  waste-paper  basket,  for 
he  does  not  possess  the  ability  to  make  good  use  of  them. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  drawings  in  black  and  white,  or 
in  monochrome.  I  doubt,  however,  if,  in  a  general  way,  satisfactory 
work  in  colour  can  be  done  from  photographs  alone.  Should  any 
artist,  for  instance,  wish  to  produce  a  water-colour  drawing  of  a 
scene  which  he  has  previously  photographed,  the  better  plan  for 
him  is  to  make  a  small  drawing  in  outline  from  the  photograph  on 
Whatman  paper,  and  then  add  colour  on  the  spot.  By  means  of 
this  small  colour  study  in  conjunction  with  the  photograph  he  may 
produce  a  larger  and  more  elaborate  drawing  in  the  privacy  of  his 
own  studio.  To  trust  to  the  photograph  for  the  drawing  and  the 
imagination  or  memory  for  the  colour  is  apt  to  be  productive  of 
much  that  is  false — I  am,  etc., 

Alec  Hartley. 

Clyde  Works,  Radford,  Nottingham. 


COPYRIGHT  QUERY. 

To  the  Editors. 

ntlemen, — I  hope,  sirs,  you  were  in  error  in  your  reply  to  the 
yright  query  of  H.R.M.”  in  your  issue  of  27th  ult. ,  saying 
you  did  not  see  he  had  any  redress,  although  he  had  registered 
ihoto  in  question  before  a  reproduction  of  it  had  been  issued, 
es,  H.  R.  M.  had  no  business  transactions  whatever  with  the 
r  of  the  local  paper  he  complained  of.  May  I  say,  I  have 
’S  assumed  that  registration  before  issue  of  a  reproduced  photo- 
n  was  a  safe  position  to  hold.  So  far,  I  have  always  found  it 
practice,  and  no  editor  has  disputed  it. — Yours,  etc., 

J.  P. 

!  nburgh. 


The  Amateur  Photographer’s  Intelligence  Society. — A  most  success¬ 
ful  demonstration  of  the  working  of  “Mattos”  papers  was  carried  out 
by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Tauxe,  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Lenthardt,  before 
a  large  and  fashionable  audience,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Amateur  Photo¬ 
grapher's  Intelligence  Society,  52,  Bond  Street.  Toning  in  both 
platinum  and  gold  baths,  on  paper,  vellum,  silk,  leather,  and  wood, 
was  done,  and  most  artistic  results  obtained.  Other  experiments  were 
also  carried  out,  and  finally  ended  with  a  practical  demonstration  by 
burning  of  a  new  light  which  it  is  expected  will  make  a  stir  in  other 
than  photographic  circles.  In  order  to  show  what  artistic  effects  can 
be  obtained  on  “Mattos,”  three  prizes  of  £20  are  offered  for  com¬ 
petition. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  AN  AID  TO  SKETCHING. 

To  the  Editors. 

i  tlemen, — The  letter  of  your  correspondent,  “J.  R.”  has  doubt- 
seen  read  with  interest  by  a  large  proportion  of  your  readers, 
sadists  in  general  cry  down  photography  is  a  well-known  fact, 
am  convinced  that  many  of  them  make  use  of  photographs 
■  aid  to  sketching  to  a  larger  extent  than  they  are  willing 
£  nit. 

mid  mention  the  name  of  one  well-known  black  and  white 
-who  has  produced  numerous  drawings  for  publication  of  places 
b  never  even  seen,  solely  from  photographs  furnished  him  by 
rtrons.  Of  course,  the  drawings  in  these  instances  have 
a  possessed  the  marked  individuality  of  the  artist,  and  were 
11  ise  slavish  copies  of  the  photographs;  no  one  could  tell,  more- 
r  nerely  by  examination  that  they  had  not  been  sketched  direct 
nfature. 

m  the  hands  of  an  artist  a  photograph  possessing  correct 
a  values,  as  produced  by  means  of  isochromatic  plates,  and  in 


***  NOTICE  to  Advertisers. —  Blochs  and  copy  are  received  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  abso¬ 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied  as  to  what  appears  in 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper . 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

*#*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  includ. 
ing  queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
JOURNAL  OF  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London 
W.C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

•#*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unlest 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  businesi 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  C®., 
24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

■ - ♦- - - 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

M.  H.  Groococlt,  28,  Hart-street,  Ulverston.  Photograph  of  view  of  wrecked  mail 
train. 

J,  F.  Forster,  7,  Lonsdale-place,  Whitehaven.  Photograph,  entitled  “  Bubbles." 

H.  L.  Haigh,  42,  Werneth  Hall-ro  id,  Oldham.  Photograph  of  the  Rev.  G.  Pcrrg-GorC 

W.  Stoneman. — Consult  our  advertisement  columns. 

Helios. — Against  our  rules  to  institute  such  comparisons. 

R.  Flamank. — We  do  not  keep  the  addresses  of  correspondents. 

Pipe. — The  photograph  is  clever  and  meritorious,  but  scarcely  up  to 
exhibition  form. 

George  E.  Clarke. — The  address  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  is  66,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.  We  do 
not  undertake  to  answer  questions  by  post. 

Book  Wanted. — Process  asks  :  “  Could  you  oblige  me  by  giving  the 
name  of  book  and  price  of  same  on  process  block  making?” — 
In  reply:  Get  Verfasser’s  work,  “Half-tone  Process  on  Zmc 
and  Copper.”  The  price  is  two  shillings. 

Stripping  Negative. — H.  B.  asks  :  “  Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to 
soak  off  a  12  by  10  negative  so  as  to  put  it  on  a  larger  glass? 
Do  I  use  chrome  alum?” — In  reply:  If  the  negative  has  not 
been  alumed,  soak  it  in  a  solution  of  alum  for  ten  minutes  or 
so  to  harden  the  film  and  prevent  expansion  in  the  stripping. 
Then  well  wash,  and  cut  round  the  edge  of  the  film,  and 
immerse  the  negative  in  water  to  which  a  few  drops  to  the 
ounce  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  film  will  become  loosened,  and  can  be  stripped  off  and 
floated  on  to  another  glass. 

Enlarging  Query. — E.  W.  Spring  writes  :  “  I  desire  to  use  my 
daylight  enlarger  with  artificial  light  without  condenser.  I 
should  like  to  inquire  the  distance  from  source  of  light  to  the 
negative  to  be  enlarged,  i.e.,  the  line  A  B  in  the  above.  Second, 
about  how  much  candle  power  to  use  for  iiluminant,  Welsbach 
mantles  being  used,  to  enlarge  from  5  by  4  negative  to  12  by  10? 
I  can  use  any  size  burner,  or  two  or  more  of  the  smaller  ones.” 
— In  reply  :  Place  the  light — say  two  burners — about  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  from  the  negative,  and  interpose  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  ground  glass,  half  an  inch  or  so  apart,  to  diffuse 
and  equalise  the  light.  These  should  be  pretty  close  to  the 
negative. 

Spots  on  Prints. — Stains  says:  “I  enclose  a  few  prints;  notice  the 
spots  on  same.  I  have,  been  troubled  much  lately  with  those 
spots  appearing  when  the  picture  is  finished.  The  greatest 
care  is  taken  in  toning,  etc.,  final  washing  for  about  two  and 
a-half  hours  in  a  patent  washer,  and  still  those  spots  appear 
in  some  of  my  photos.  The  paper  is  a  good  make,  and  I  have 
got  every  dish  new.  I  would  feel  very  grateful  if  you  would 
give  me  your  opinion  on  same.” — In  reply:  The  spots  appear 
to  be  due  to  air  bubbles  adhering  to  the  prints  during  the 
first  few  minutes  they  are  in  the  fixing  bath,  or,  maybe,  when 
they  are  put  into  the  first  washing  water.  The  former  is  most 
probably  the  cause. 

Retouching. — South-Western  writes:  “Please  give  your  opinion 
of  my  retouching  as  per  prints  sent  showing  before  and  after 
working.  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  slow  worker;  this  quality  work 
takes  on  an  average  forty  minutes,  but  from  work  I  have  seen 


done  in  the  trade  I  think  it  compares  favourably  in  quali, 
As  I  have  had  but  a  short  experience  in  the  profession,  wol 
you  say  what  salary  I  should  lie  worth  as  retoucher,  also  aver 
number  of  negatives  I  should  be  expected  to  do  daily?”-! 
reply :  We  should  consider  t  lie  work  but  middling,  and  I 
what  a  good-class  photographer  would  require.  We  she  1 
advise  you  to  practice  more,  or  get  a  few  lessons  in  the  wef 
before  applying  for  an  appointment. 

Lens  Query. — W.  K.  (Southsea)  asks :  “  Could  you  enlighten  nu  1 
this  matter?  I  have  a  rectilinear  lens  (no  maker’s  name),  1 
plate;  in  unscrewing  the  combinations  I  got  them  mixed,  | 
do  not  know  which  is  the  back  or  front.  Both  glasses  apj  • 
to  be  the  same  shape,  focus,  etc.,  but  one  is  quite  a  w 
colour  on  edges  where  it  has  been  ground,  and  the  othes 
different — more  yellow  or  opaque.  What  is  the  reasoii  of  tj? 
Is  it  to  do  with  colour  correction,  and  does  it  matter  w  t 
goes  nearer  the  plate?  Each  one  consists  of  but  one  piec'f 
glass,  not  a  cemented  combination  as  I  have  always  seei^ 
other  lenses.  I  suppose  it  is  not  a  good  lens,  but  I  do  -  7 
good  work  with  it.'’ — In  reply:  The  lens  is  apparently  on  f 
the  very  commonest  type,  and,  as  the  lenses  seem  to  be  idea  1 
in  focus  and  form,  it  does  not  matter  which  is  back  and  w  j 
is  front. 

Foreign  Copyright. — Constant  Reader  says:  “I  shall  esteem  1 
favour  if  you  will  give  me  your  advice  on  the  following  quest  ; 
I  have  just  had  a  large  picture  brought  to  me  by  a  cu.sti'r 
to  copy  same.  I  see  by  the  picture  that  it  is  copyright  ;le 
wording  on  the  picture  is  this :  ‘  Copyright  by  Aristoj  , 
Leipzig,  1902.’  It  also  bears  a  signature  and  the  word  ‘Dep  ' 
The  signature  I  believe  to  be  that  of  the  painter;  all 
imagine  it  is  all  German.  If  I  am  right  in  this  matter,  s 
the  copyright  law,  or  any  copyright  law  of  any  other  com  ', 
extend  its  protections  against  infringement  in  Great  Bril  ! 
Shall  I  be  liable  in  making  a  negative  and  supplying  p  t  s 
from  same  to  the  customer,  who  has  brought  the  said  pi  e 
to  copy  from?  I  trust  I  have  made  all  plain,  and  an  an  r 
will  oblige.” — In  reply:  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pictu  is 
copyright  in  Germany,  and,  under  the  International  Copy  it 
Act,  it  becomes  copyright  here.  Therefore  it  would  be  il  il 
to  copy  it.  In  doing  so,  you  would  render  yourself  liaho 
the  same  penalties  as  if  the  copyright  had  been  registered  3. 

Lens  Query. — A.  James  writes  :  “  I  have  a  27in.  equivalent  is 
rectilinear  lens,  glasses  3in.  diameter,  which  I  want  to  re  e 
in  focal  length  to  about  20in.  to  22in.  (1)  Would  it  be  pos  e 

to  do  this  by  fixing  a  supplementary  lens  hr  front,  middl  ir 
rear  of  the  27in.  instrument?  If  so,  (2)  what  form  ar/  se 
of  lens,  and  (3)  whit  length  of  focus  would  be  required  ,'.<1 
(4)  where  it  would  be  best  placed ;  also  (5)  would  the  le  so 
altered  still  be  rectilinear  and  preserve  its  other  good  qu  ties 
exhibited  in  its  normal  state,  and  lastly  (6)  would  the  re  ng 
of  the  focus  also  increase  its  working  speed,  at  present  1  ?” 
— In  reply:  (1)  Yes.  (2)  Theoretically,  a  plano-convei|ith 
the  convex  side  to  the  front  lens  should  be  used,  but  an  0  uy 
double  convex  of  diameter  sufficiently  small  to  just  {  Into 
the  lens  tube  may  be  used.  (3)  To  reduce  the  focus  t<  m., 
a  convex  lens  of  77in.  must  be  used ;  to  reduce  to  22i  | the 
focus  must  be  119in.  (4)  In  between  the  lenses,  close 

the  diaphragm,  is  the  best  place.  (5)  The  lens  would 
rectilinear,  but  it  might  have  a  slightly  rounder  field,  (t 
as  the  stop  diameter  remains  constant  and  the  focus  is  dec 
the  working  aperture  is  increased ;  with  the  20in.  it 
be  f/6.6,  with  the  22in.  f/7.3. 


The  Photographic  Club. — On  March  25th,  Mr.  J.  H.  Agar 
in  the  chair,  the  lecture  lent  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  and  I 
Ltd.,  entitled  “An  English  Lens  Factory,”  illustrating  and  des 
the  birthplace  of  the  “  Cooke  ”  anastigmat,  was  read.  Particula 
tion  was  drawn  to  the  extreme  care  and  system  enforced  in 
stages  of  manufacture,  particularly  the  interchangeable  R.P.S.  si 
screw-threads  and  flanges.  A  “  Cooke  ”  lens  in  various  stages  0 
facture,  and  samples  of  the  gauges  used  in  turning  screw-thread 
also  shown. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 


From  the  very  early  days  of  photography 
there  have  been  difficulties  with  regard 
to  operators’  specimens.  In  establish¬ 
ments  where  business  is  conducted  on 
'siness  principles,  undoubtedly  the  same  attention  is 
ven  to  the  return  of  specimens  sent  accompanying  replies 
advertisements  that  every  other  transaction  receives ; 

1 1  it  is  undeniable  that,  from  thoughtlessness  or  other 
:  isons,  operators  and  others  occasionally  suffer  incon- 
1  aience  and  even  loss  by  the  detention  of  their  specimens 
' '  an  undue  time.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  send 
iecimens  are  not  always  blameless.  Specimens  are  very 
iquently  sent  without  any  indication  upon  them  of 
eir  ownership;  and,  in  some  cases,  are  sent  without  any 
-irk  of  identity  by  a  later  post  than  the  letter  which  refers 
i  them.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  saddle 
U  blame  upon  either  class — employers  or  employees. 

1  it  is  through  the  medium  of  our  advertising  columns 
tit  the  majority  of  engagements  between  professional 
[  otographers  and  their  employers  are  made,  we  are 
iturally  interested  in  facilitating  such  negotiations,  and 
v  welcome,  therefore,  the  suggestion  made  at  a  members’ 
lieting  of  the  P.P.A.  that  some  simple  directions  with 
igard  to  specimens  printed  at  the  head  of  our  advertise- 
i  nt  columns  would  tend  to  obviate  the  most  common  diffi- 
flties  that  occur.  In  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
1  n  we  shall,  therefore,  print  the  following  notice  in  each 


ie 

liturn 

lecimens. 


issue: — “Advertisers  for  operators,  etc.,  should  state 
whether  specimens  are  required  or  not.  In  applying  for 
situations,  when  specimens  are  sent,  it  is  preferable  that 
they  should  be  unmounted ;  in  any  case,  the  owner’s  name 
and  address  should  appear  on  the  print  of  each  photograph.” 
*  *  * 

Photography  It  has  often  been  observed  that  as  faith 
and  in  ancient  forms  of  belief  grows  lax, 

Physiognomy,  credulity  increases,  and  it  is  perhaps  a 
sign  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  that  we  should  hear  so 
much  of  spiritualism,  planchette,  palmistry,  and  all  those 
other  occult  processes  by  which  “  sharps  ”  are  able  to 
operate  on  “  flats.”  Even  the  classic  Royal  Institution  in 
Albemarle  Street,  where  Davy  a  century  ago  showed  the 
first  electric  light;  where  Faraday  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  dynamo  machine  which  is  revolutionising  every* 
thing ;  and  where  Tyndale  and  others  have  unfolded  for  us 
many  other  wonderful  secrets  of  Nature,  has  not  deigned  to 
discuss  these  things  which  our  forefathers  called  “  occult.” 
For  Professor  Karl  Pearson,  in  his  recent  lecture  on 
“  Character  Reading  from  External  Signs,”  trenched  upon 
the  subjects  of  physiognomy,  phrenology,  palmistry,  and 
handwriting.  He  had  collected  some  6,000  records,  the 
results  of  observations  upon  school  children,  which  gave 
comparisons  of  hair  colour  and  eye  colour,  with  tempei% 
health,  conscientiousness,  intelligence,  etc. — and  from  these 
records  he  comes  to  a  general  conclusion  that  red  boys 
are  more  conscientious,  more  quick-tempered,  and  more 
delicate ;  the  black  ones  being  less  conscientious,  more 
sullen,  and  less  delicate.  It  seems  that  there  is  something 
in  the  idea  that  character  can  be  read  by  handwriting,  but 
we  learn  no  more  than  bad  writing  should  put  us  on  our 
guard.  This,  surely,  is  a  somewhat  unfair  conclusion  to 
arrive  at,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
some  of  our  most  excellent  friends  and  acquaintances  are 
so  careless  of  their  caligraphy  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  decipher  their  letters.  We  are  sorry  that  the  professor 
did  not  lay  any  stress  upon  the  value  of  the  photographic 
portrait  as  an  aid  to  physiognomy.  We,  ourselves,  believe 
that  a  shrewd  and  observant  person  can,  by  means  of  a 
portrait,  learn  a  good  deal  concerning  the  character  of  the 
original.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
some  of  the  worst  men  and  women  have  been  very  well 
favoured  by  Nature,  and  have  been  able  to  charm  all 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  Here  is  a  true  story 
which,  in  some  measure,  corroborates  what  we  have  said 
with  reference  to  character  reading  by  photography.  At 
a  certain  large  school  a  lad  had  been  convicted  of  pilfering, 
and  had  been  expelled.  Shortly  before  this  occurred  a 
photographic  group  had  been  taken  of  about  30  of  the 
boys,  and  that  picture  was  shown  to  us  one  evening  as  a 
specimen  of  good  work  by  one  of  the  youths  who  figured 
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in  the  picture.  “  Does  this  group  include  the  boy  who 
was  expelled?”  said  some  one  who  was  present.  “Yes, 
it  does,”  was  the  answer.  The  first  speaker  then  looked 
carefully  at  each  face  in  the  photograph,  and  without 
hesitation  pointed  out  the  portrait  of  the  delinquent.  We 
ascertained  that  this  reader  of  character  knew  none  of 
the  boys,  and  was  quite  unacquainted  with  the  school  and 
its  affairs. 

*  *  * 

Early  An  article  in  the  current  number  of 

Calotypes.  “  Chambers’s’  Journal  ”  gives  some 

interesting  particulars  concerning  the  first  calotype  pic¬ 
tures  taken  in  Scotland.  It  was  in  May,  1840,  when  Sir 
David  Brewster  happened  to  be  the  guest  of  Lord 
Kinnaird  at  Rossie  Priory,  Perthshire.  It  seems  that  his 
friend,  Fox  Talbot,  told  Sir  David  of  his  discovery  by 
letter,  and  immediately  experiments  were  set  on  foot,  and 
Brewster  constructed  the  necessary  apparatus.  A  rough 
camera  obscura  was  made,  and  it  was  fitted  with  “  a  com¬ 
mon  small  lens,  or  burning  glass,”  which  had  a  diameter  of 
an  inch  and  a  half.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  lens 
was  stopped  down  in  any  way,  and  yet  the  old  lady  who 
was  the  first  to  sit  for  her  portrait  before  it  had  to  try 
and  keep  still  for  20  minutes  in  full  sunlight !  The  result 
was  a  blurred  and  hazy  outline,  which  we  are  glad  to 
learn  is  still  extant.  Sir  David  was,  we  are  told, 
fascinated  with  the  work,  and  induced  Dr.  John  Adamson, 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  his  brother  Robert  to  learn  it,  Sir 
David  teaching  them,  “  and  taking  his  full  share  in  all 
the  dirty  and  disagreeable  work.”  Shortly  after  this,  the 
artist,  Mr.  D.  O.  Hill,  was  contemplating  the  production 
of  his  great  Free  Church  picture  called  “  Signing  the  Deed 
of  Demission,”  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  David, 
he  was  persuaded  to  call  in  the  aid  of  photography  in  paint¬ 
ing  the  500  portraits  which  the  canvas  was  destined  to 
contain.  Robert  Adamson  helped  him  in  carrying  out  this 
great  work,  and  many  hundreds  of  calotypes  were  taken, 
which  are  still  in  being.  Hill  did  the  grouping  and  posing 
of  the  figures,  while  his  friend  Adamson  attended  to  the 
chemical  part  of  the  business  ;  and  the  plan  worked  well. 
But  not  all  artists  were  so  enamoured  of  the  new  process, 
many  no  doubt  regarding  it  somewhat  with  a  jealous  eye, 
as  poaching  upon  their  preserves.  One,  an  Edinburgh 
miniature  painter,  writes  of  the  calotypes  :  “  I  don’t  believe 
they  would  be  of  much  service  to  me  in  a  profile  likeness, 
unless  it  was  to  familiarise  me  with  the  character.”  The 
article  referred  to  closes  with  a  list  of  eminent  men  whose 
calotype  portraits  were  taken  at  this  time,  and  the  list 
includes  Sir  David  himself,  Robert  Chambers,  Dr. 
Priestly,  Professor  Syme,  Charles  Kingsley,  Professor 
Stokes,  and  J.  A.  Froude.  These  portraits,  together  with 
many  other  calotypes  of  the  same  period,  have  been  pre¬ 
served  with  loving  care,  and  the  collection  now  belongs  to 
Mr.  Julloch,  whose  father  was  that  Dr.  Adamson  who  was 
associated  in  the  production  of  the  earlier  ones  with  Sir 
David  Brewster,  whose  labours  in  this  connection  have 
not,  perhaps,  been  previously  acknowledged  as  they  should 
have  been. 

*  *  * 

Three-Colour  The  exhibition  of  Dr.  Miethe’s  three- 
Photography.  colour  photographs,  which  is  now  being 
held  in  Berlin,  has  elicited  an  article  from  Dr.  Carl 
Kaiserling  on  the  present  position  of  Ives’  three-colour  pro¬ 
cess,  which  appears  in  the  “Photographische  Mitteilungen.” 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Lipmann’s  is  a  direct  method, 
giving  very  beautiful  results,  the  inconveniences  are  so 
great  that  it  has  to  give  way  to  the  indirect  methods  for 
commercial  purposes.  Among  the  indirect  methods  the 


struggle  appears  to  lie  between  the  Joly  and  Ives  process] 
Slight  improvements  in  detail  give  first  one  and  then  1 
other  the  advantage,  but  at  present  there  can  be  no  doil 
that  Ives’  process  is  first  favourite  in  the  public  < 
tion.  Dr.  Kaiserling  points  out  that  Dr.  miethe’s  clai 
strictly  speaking,  must  be  limited  to  an  improvement 
the  colour  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  by  the  use  of  eth 
red.  This  sensitiser  appears  to  be  the  best  hitherto  mi 
for  the  production  of  a  panchromatic  plate,  and  it  is  spok 
of  by  Dr.  Eder  in  very  high  terms.  Dr.  Miethe,  perh; 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  discoverer,  thinks  the  n 
sensitiser  means  finality  for  the  process,  as  we  scare 
need  a  better.  But  this  was  said  six  years  ago  of  i 
Ives  process,  yet  the  struggle  for  first  place  has  broiq 
further  improvements.  Probably  the  next  step  will  be  i 
commercial  introduction  of  a  reliable,  rapid  panchroma' 
plate,  sensitised  with  .  ethyl-red.  Dr.  Miethe’s  pictu’ 
are  being  very  effectively  exhibited  by  means  of  a  lantoj 
with  three  electric  arc  lamps  of  50  amperes  each.  T 
condensers  are  protected  by  an  intervening  sheet  of  gk 
and  the  light  filters  of  coloured  water  serve  as  a  prot 
tion  to  the  slides.  Three  rapid  lenses  identical  in  fo<] 

project  the  pictures  upon  the  screen. 

*  *  * 


Art  The  revelations  concerning  the  frau 

Frauds.  lent  Tiara  of  Saitapharnes  give 

“  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie  ”  a  fresh  opportunity 
pressing  the  claims  of  photography  as  a  means  of  preve 
ing,  or  detecting,  deceptions  of  this  kind.  Museul 
picture  galleries,  public  bodies,  and  other  owners  of  wo 
of  art,  antiquities,  etc.,  should  have  every  item  in  tb 
collections  photographed,  and  it  would  be  of  great  va 
to  the  public  were  a  catalogued  collection  of  these  phe 
graphs  housed  at  some  public  library.  If  a  collection 
this  kind  were  made,  and  owners  were  invited  to  se 
in  permanent  photographs  of  any  works  of  art  they  n 
possess,  many  spurious  specimens  would  soon  be  ( 
covered.  It  would  also  be  the  means  of  prevent: 
numerous  frauds,  and  it  would  bring  into  existence  a  v( 
valuable  collection  of  photographs,  by  which  the  work 
a.  large  number  of  artists  might  be  studied.  Some  pers< 
might  find  that  the  pictures  they  had  prized  for  years 
valuable  specimens  of  the  work  of  some  celebrated  ar  . 
were  mere  copies,  but  the  world  would  be  the  wiser,  an  i 
keener  perception  of  true  art  would  be  fostered, 
late  Baron  Meyer  Rothschild,  many  years  ago,  had  ev  f 
specimen  in  his  collection  of  works  of  art  photograp1  . 
Although  this  was  done,  probably,  as  a  precaution  l 
case  of  theft,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  a  collector  of  1  a 
judgment  recognised  the  importance  of  such  a  pi 
graphic  record,  and  other  collectors  would  do  wel  o 

follow  his  example,  if  only  for  protective  purposes. 

*  *  *  * 


German  The  report  of  the  “  Chemische  Fal  k 

Trade.  auf  Aktien  ”  (late  E.  Schering)  gives  is 

an  interesting  glance  at  the  condition  of  industrial  aff  'S 
in  Germany.  The  directors  are  unable  to  report 
material  improvement  in  the  trade  for  the  year.  The 
German  tariff  has  already  incited  other  countries  :o 
reprisals,  and  the  burden  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  is 
checked  the  purchasing  power  of  this  country.  We 
also  told  that  the  political  relations  with  England  1 
had  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  sale  of  German  g( 
in  this  market.  We  think  that  previous  experience  she 
have  taught  the  German  nation  that  sentiment  affects  to 
in  this  country,  and  that  the  mendacious  newspaper  c 
paign  with  which  we  were  assailed  from  east  of  the  R1 
during  the  South  African  War  could  have  but  one  e 
upon  their  commerce  here— stagnation  and  retrogress11- 
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.  hopes  which  the  company  entertained  concerning  the 
mfacture  of  orthochromatic  plates  have  not  been 
[ised  Competition  dictated  unremunerative  prices, 
the  manufacture  has  been  discontinued.  New  duties 
[  industrial  legislation  have  added  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
•tion,  and  the  directors  see  the  necessity  of  favouring 
obey  which  would  bring  about  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
,n  raw  material  and  subsidiary  manufactures  which  can- 
be  produced  in  Germany.  The  net  profits  of  the  year 
£28,000,  against  £27,300  for  last  year,  and  the  dividend 
per  cent.  * 

iininium.  It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  learn 
7  much  money  has  been  spent  in  the  production  and 
Qufacture  of  aluminium,  and  how  much  it  has  brought 
commercially ;  or,  in  other  words,  would  the  aluminium 
ance-sheet  show  a  profit  or  a  loss?  We  think  we  may 
elv  say  that  in  its  pure  state  it  has  been  a  failure  for 
,  jn  the  manufacture  of  photographic  apparatus.  .  Of 
’  alloys  perhaps  that  known  as  magnalium  has  given 
st  satisfaction,  but  we  believe  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
into  tubes  has  yet  to  be  overcome.  Quoting  from  the 
'olytechnisches  Centralblatt ,”  Herr  Gardicke  s  publica- 
n  informs  its  readers  that  a  new  alloy  of  allummium  has 
m  discovered,  and  if  account  be  true,  it  is  one  of  very 
>at  promise.  Its  manufacture  originates  with  a  French 
gineer,  and  it  is  said  that  the  alloy  may  be  worked  as 
sily  as  copper.  It  may  be  rolled  into  plates,  drawn  into 
re,  kept  in  the-  soft  state,  or  made  as  hard  as  steel,  and 
t  not  exhibit  brittleness.  It  may  be  forged,  welded,  and 
ldered.  The  alloy  has  received  the  name  “  Reformium.. 
it  unites  all  the  qualities  which  are  attributed  to  it, 

ere  should  be  a  great  future  fpr  the  new  alloy. 

*  *  * 

The  unusually  mild  weather  we  have  had 
Id  jtg  during  the  past  month  or  so  has  brought 

lotographic  forth  the  foliage  on  trees  and  shrubs 
sportunities.  mUch  forwarder  than  is  generally  the 
se  so  early  in  the  season,  and  if  the  weather  keeps,  as  it 
low,  that  is,  at  the  time  of  writing,  cameras  will  be 
tty  strongly  in  evidence  during  the  Easter  holidays, 
nay  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  that,  at  the  present 
e,  there  are  photographic  opportunities  that  do  not 
>t  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  The  trees  are 
[ding  forth,  and  losing  their  winter  barrenness,  thus 
bling  many  photographs  to  be  obtained  of  subjects  that, 
erwise,  would  not  be  at  all  picturesque.  For  example, 
ay  buildings,  and  ruins,  are  so  completely  surrounded 
h  trees  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  good  views  of  them 
m  the  foliage  is  at  its  full.  If  they  are  photographed 
m  tbe  trees  are  bare  of  leaves,  although  the  building  will 
well  shown,  the  whole  scene  has  a  barren,  appearance. 

;  if  the  picture  be  taken  while  the  leaves  are  just  budding 
,  tbe  building,  or  ruin,  will  be  as  fully  seen,  and  the 
ture  will  be  bright  and  spring-like.  There  are  many 
ns  and  glades  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  good 
itographs  of  when  the  trees  and  shrubs  have  put  on 
ir  full  summer  garb,  even  in  the  brightest  light.  But 
tbe  spring,  when  the  foliage  is  young,  charming  pictures 
them  may  be  secured.  This  year,  there  is  very  little 
ibt  that  stereoscopic  photography  will  be  more  largely 
tbe  front  than  it  has  been  for  very  many  years  past, 
l  the  subjects  just  alluded  to  are  specially  adapted  for 
'eoscopic  pictures,  therefore  the  opportunity  of  obtain- 
them,  under  the  best  and  most  pleasing  conditions, 
aid  not  be  lost.  Fruit  trees  are  now  coming  into 
isom,  and  they  make  admirable  pictures  if  well  taken , 

,  too  frequently,  they  are  not  often,  through  halation, 
cb  becomes  painfully  manifest  when  the  pictures  aie 


seen  in  the  stereoscope.  Horse-chestnuts  will  soon  be 
coming  into  bloom,  and  these  trees  form  fine  subjects  for 
the  camera — stereoscopic  or  otherwise — though  the 
majority  of  photographs  we  have  seen  of  them  have  been 
sadly  marred  by  halation,  which  has  greatly  obliterated  the 
details  in  the  blossoms.  In  photographing  subjects  of 
this  class  the  plates  should  always  be  well  backed.  In 
photographing  trees  and  the  like,  in  bloom,  it  is  advisable 
to  employ  orthochromatic  plates,  backed,  so  as  to  work 
under  the  best  possible  conditions.  We  call  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  matter  just  now,  as  we  have  done  in  previous 
years,  because  opportunity  lost  now  will  not  occur  again 
for  another  twelve  months. 

*  *  * 

There  is,  we  think,  no  question  that,  at 
the  present  time,  collodio-chloride  is 
more  largely  employed  than  it  has  been 
since  it  was  first  introduced — now,  nearly 
40  years  ago.  Theoretically  it  is  one 
of  the  most  permanent  of  all  silver  processes ;  and,  until 
recently,  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  so  in  practice.  There 
is,  however,  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  many 
prints  made  by  the  process  during  the  past  year  or  twe 
have  shown  unmistakeabie  signs  of  change.  Some,  indeed, 
within  a  few  days  of  their  production.  Most  of  the 
collodion  paper  used  in  this  country  is  made  in  Germany, 
and  Dr.  Miethe  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  defects 
are  due  to  something  that  is  added  to  the  emulsion  by 
the  makers,  to  improve  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  paper. 
He,  as  confirming  his  idea,  mentions  that  the  defects  were 
less  frequent  when  photographers  prepared  their  own 
paper.  We  have,  more  than  once,  said  that  in  our 
opinioii  the  cause-  of  the  trouble  should  be  sought  in  the 
“  baryta  ”  coating  on  which  the  emulsion  is  applied,  and 
given  our  reasons  for  it.  In  the  early  days  of  the  process 
the  paper  employed  was  the  same  as  that  used  for  albumen 
prints,  and,  instead  of  having  the  so-called  “baryta  coating,” 
its  surface  was  prepared  with  nothing  but  arrowroot,  and 
we  have  never  seen  a  collodion  print  made  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  that  has  faded,  or  undergone  any  material  change, 
and  we  have  some  in  our  possession  that  were  made  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  process.  With  all  deference  tc- 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Miethe,  we  still  think  that  the  paper 
has  more  to  do  with  the  trouble  than  the  emulsion 


In  our  “News  and  Notes”  column  last 
week,  we  give  a  brief  extract  from  a 
paper,  read  before  the  Academie  des 
Sciences,  by  M.  Cailletet,  describing  the 
action  of  gelatine  on  glass  and  other 
surfaces.  It  is  very  well  known  to  collotype  workers  that 
if  the  prepared  plate  be  over-dried  the  gelatine  will  split 
off  and  bring  away  the  surface  of  the  glass  with  it,  leaving 
a  more  or  less  fern-like  design  behind.  This  property 
of  gelatine  has  long  been  used  for  producing  glass  for 
decoration  purposes,  that  cannot  be  seen  through,  while 
at  the  same  time  not  obstructing  any  light.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  powerfully  contractile  character  of  gelatine, 
we  may  mention  that  some  time  ago  we  left  a  little  gela¬ 
tine  in  a  Berlin  ware  capsule,  and,  on  taking  up  the  vessel 
some  time  afterwards,  we  found  the  gelatine  had  dried  up 
and,  in  contracting,  it  had  pulled  off  all  the  glaze  from  the 
surface.  In  his  paper,  M.  Cailletet  mentions  that  when 
certain  salts  are  added  to  the  gelatine  the  design  left  on 
the  glass  is  greatly  modified,  some  being  of.  a  moss-like 
character.  Many  years  ago,  when  dealing  with  this  sub¬ 
ject,  we  pointed  out  that  the  character  of  the  .gelatine 
greatly  influenced  the  form  of  the  design.  For  instance. 
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if  the  gelatine  be  of  a  tough  and  horny  nature,  the  design 
left  is  quite  different  from  that  left  by  one  of  a  brittle  kind, 
such  as  the  commoner  sorts  of  gelatine  usually  are.  Collo¬ 
type  plates  have  a  ground  surface,  and  this  enables  the 
gelatine  to  bind  the  better  with  the  glass,  and  thus  hold 
the  more  firmly  to  it  when  dry.  But  we  have  seen 
instances  where,  with  plain  glass,  the  gelatine  has  held 
so  tight  to  it  that  the  surface  has  been  torn  up  when  it 
has  become  perfectly  dry. 


LIGHT  FROM  BACTERIA. 

A  recent  Reutergram — if  we  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a 
word — originating  from  Vienna,  gives  the  information  that 
Professor  Hans  Molisch,  of  Prague,  has  reported  to  the 
Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences  the  discovery  of  a  lamp  lighted 
by  means  of  bacteria.  He  claims  for  this  new  lamp  that  it 
will  give  a  powerful  light,  and  that  being  of  a  cold  nature,  it 
can  be  used  without  risk  in  coal  mines,  powder  magazines, 
and  other  places  where  inflammable  things  or  explosives  are 
stored.  The  instrument  is  simple  enough,  according  to 
description,  for  it  consists  merely  of  a  glass  jar  which  has 
an  inner  lining  of  gelatine  charged  with  nitre,  which 
mixture  serves  as  a  nutrient  bed  for  the  luminous  bacteria 
with  which  it  is  inoculated.  Large  type  can  easily  be  read 
by  aid  of  the  lamp,  and  faces  are  recognisable  by  its  light 
at  a  distance  of  two  yards.  It  is  difficult  to  associate  this 
somewhat  feeble  result  with  our  notions  of  what  constitutes 
a  “  powerful  light  ”  so  that  in  a  manner  the  telegram  con¬ 
tradicts  itself.  This,  of  course,  may  easily  be  due  to  an 
error  in  translation,  but  there  is  no  need  to  assume  too 
hurriedly  that  the  reported  discovery  is  of  the  sensational 
and  impossible  kind  that  have- before  rendered  us  chary  of 
at  once  accepting  statements  coming  from  the  Continent. 

Phosphorescence  is  such  a  very  common  phenomenon  that 
it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  it  has  not  yet  been  applied  to 
any  useful  purpose.  We  need  not  consider  here  the  use  of 
fireflies  in  South  America  for  purposes  of  decoration,  nor 
trouble  ourselves  with  the  tradition  that  the  youths  of  Italy 
were  at  one  time  wont  to  illuminate  the  tresses  of  their  lady¬ 
love’s  hair  with  glow-worms.  It  is  true  that  sulphide  of 
calcium,  under  the  name  of  Balmain’s  luminous  paint,  burst 
like  a  rocket  on  a  surprised  world  a  few  years  ago,  and 
was  much  boomed  in  the  public  press.  But  although  great 
things  were  predicted  for  it,  the  rocket  stick  fizzled  to  earth 
once  more,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  wonderful 
paint.  It  would  be  amusing  if  the  new  discovery  credited 
to  the  Prague  scientist  turned  out  to  be  a  variation  on  this 
old  tune.  The  paint  necessitated  a  short  period  of  isola¬ 
tion — which  meant  exposure  to  any  form  of  bright  light- — 
before  it  would  consent  to  shine  at  all,  and  although  it  was 
very  luminous  for  a  few  minutes,  it  soon  became  dull  and 
required  a  fresh  dose  of  radiance.  Should  the  Prague  lamp 
require  the  same  treatment,  or  should  the  light  afforded  be 
no  brighter  than  that  given  by  calcium  sulphide,  it  will  not 
be  of  any  practical  use. 

The  phenomenon  known  as  phosphorescence  is  common 
to  certain  minerals,  to  certain  animal  organisms,  and  to 
certain  plants,  and  although  it  has  been  under  observation 
ever  since  man  learnt  to  think  and  to  store  his  thoughts,  it 
remains  a  puzzle  to  science,  just  as  the  magnet  does,  and 
some  other  things.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a  poor  cobbler 
of  Bologna,  who  had  a  taste  for  alchemy,  accidentally  pro¬ 
duced  Barium  sulphide — the  ancestor  of  luminous  paint,  in 
his  efforts  to  find  the  philosopher’s  stone.  Brandt  produced 
phosphorus  a  hundred  years  later  in  his  search  after  the 
same  ignis  fatuus,  Canton’s  phosphorous— or  calcium 
sulphide,  came  later — and  since  then,  whatever  would 


shine  after  the  same  manner  was  called  “  phosphoresced 
whether  it  contained  phosphorus,  or  whether  it  did  not 
Coming  next  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  find  th 
plants  which  are  self-luminous  are  comparatively  commoi 
the  garden  nasturtium  being  among  the  number.  Oth 
orange-coloured  flowers — the  sunflower,  the  marigold,  tl 
orange  lily,  and  some  others  have,  under  certain  conditio 
of  weather,  been  observed  to  emit  light  of  their  own.  T 
Oriental  poppy  has  also  been  known  to  emit  this  stran 
nocturnal  radiance,  in  warm  and  sultry  weather.  Amoi 
the  cryptogamic  plants  the  phenomenon  is  still  more  coi 
mon,  and  a  low  form  of  vegetable  life  found  on  the  walls 
moist  caverns  and  in  coal  mines  has  earned  the  name 
“vegetable  glow-worms.”  In  Brazil  large  phosphoresce 
fungi  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  i 
olive  trees,  there  grows  a  red  mushroom  which  at  night  tir 
is  distinguished  by  *he  blue  light  which  it  throws  oi 
Decayed  wood  has  often  been  observed  to  be  luminous  in  t 
presence  of  warmth  and  moisture,  and  it  is  believed  that 
peculiar  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  also  one  of  t 
conditions  under  which  the  effect  is  produced,  but  this 
by  no  means  certain. 

The  luminosity  of  dead  fish  is  such  a  common  experien 
of  the  household  pantry  that  it  need  hardly  be  mentione' 
except  that  it  is  of  interest  in  the  matter  at  present  und: 
consideration  because  the  effect  is  most  probably  due  to  t 
presence  of  luminous  bacteria.  We  may  here  note  that  til 
beautiful  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  on  a  warm  summ 
night  has  long  ago  been  traced  to  the  action  of  a  compai 
t-ively  large  organism  known  as  noctiluca  miliar  is.  The  lig 
from  dead  fish  is  probably  due  to  the  same  bacterium  whi<: 
illuminates  dead  animal  flesh  of  other  kinds.  Even  t] 
dead  flesh  of  man  has  been  known  to  emit  this  stranj 
light,  and  the  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  certa 
dissecting  rooms. 

Still  more  strange  does  it  seem  that  this  weird  illumin 
tion  has  been  observed  coming  from  the  living  human  bod 
Setting  aside  the  many  cases  which  have  been  recorded 
which,  owing  to  a  peculiar  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  sue 
appearances  have  been  traced  to  the  presence  of  electricit 
there  are  other  instances  for  which  no  explanation  has  bee 
forthcoming.  In  the  Dublin  Medical  Press  in  1840,  wa 
published  by  a  Dr.  Donovan,  the  case  of  a  patient  unde 
his  care  who  was  suffering  from  phthisis.  It  was  report 
to  the  doctor  that  every  night  mysterious  lights  were  see 
flitting  about  the  poor  man’s  cabin,  and  he  was  determin 
to  investigate  the  matter.  He  describes  what  he  saw  in  tl 
following  words :  “  Once  I  perceived  a  luminous  f- 

resembling  the  Aurora  Borealis ;  and  twice  I  saw  scintii 
tions,  like  the  sparkling  phosphorescence  exhibited  by 
infusoria.  From  the  close  scrutiny  I  made,  I  can  w 
certainty  say  that  no  imposition  was  either  employed 
attempted.”  There  is  also  a  curious  essay  extant  by  ( j 
Marsh  upon  “  The  evolution  of  light  from  the  huml 
subject,”  which  gives  other  detailed  accounts  of  simiJ 
phenomena.  Whether  these  strange  appearances  are  d| 
to  putrefactive  changes,  and  it  is  known  that  incipie 
decomposition  will  sometimes  precede  death,  it  is  impossil 
to  say. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that-  the  production  oi 
lamp  which  owes  its  radiance  to  luminous  bacteria  need  r|- 
be  regarded  as  a  thing  either  impossible  or  improbab 
The  interesting  point  is  that  a-  means  has  been  found 
isolating  and  cultivating  such  organisms.  Perhaps  soil 
day  a  method  will  be  discovered  of  accumulating  and  stori 
this  mysterious  form  of  luminosity,  a  consummati 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  as  far  seemingly  from  practici 
achievement  as  the  coaxing  of  sunbeams  from  cucumbe 
In  the  meantime  we  must  pay  our  gas-bills  in  a  spirit 
contentment. 
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)TO-MICROGRAPHY  AND  THE  STUDY  OF  PLANT 
LIFE. 

previous  article  on  Botanical  Photography  I  drew  attention 
ie  very  great  interest  that  would  be  attached  to  a  collection 
(holographs  showing  plants  growing  in  their  natural  en 
rur.ent.  Such  a  series  would  be  in  reality  a  collection  of 
t  portraits  each  representing  a  typical  specimen  with  its 
peculiar  characteristic  mode  of  growth  and  surroundings — 
b  might  well  be  termed  “  at  home  portraiture.”  Although  to 
perfect  results  considerable  patience,  judgment,  and  skill 
(  be  exercised,  so  interesting  and  beautiful  are  the  sitters 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  take  up  botanical  photography 
out  soon  becoming  a  very  enthusiastic  worker. 
ioncr  or  later  a  natural  desire  grows  upon  the  botanical 
ographer  to  gain  a  deeper  and  a  truer  insight  into  the  life- 
iry  of  the  various  plants.  Unfortunately,  at  this  most 
cal  period  of  his  hobby,  he  may,  as  ill-luck  will  have  it, 
the  information  for  which  he  thirsts  in  the  pages  o-f 
3  ancient,  dry-as-dust  primer  of  botany,  bristling  with 
ronounceable  and  dreary  technical  words,  which  will  act 
,  veritable  wet  blanket  on  his  aspirations.  Should  Dame 
une  smile  on  him,  however,  and  place  in  his  hands  such 
iok  as  Patrick  Geddes’  delightful  “  Chapters  in  Modern 
my,”  the  joys  of  his  hobby  will  increase  a  thousandfold, 
from  the  perusal  of  those  pages  he  will  return  to  the  fields 
waysides  as  with  new  sight. 

io  thoroughly  appreciate  the  wonderful  way  in  which  plants 
t  the  battle  of  life,  and  adapt  themselves  for  the  struggle 
existence  and  the  preservation  of  their  species,  an  insight 
it  be  gained  into  their  anatomical  structure.  This  can  only 
done  satisfactorily  by  dissecting  the  various  parts  of  the 
it  at  different  stages  of'  its  growth,  and  examining  the 
ties  through  the  microscope.  Now  what  could  be  of  more 
ing  value  and  interest  than  to  make  a  photographic  record 
ur  humble  investigations  into  the  realm  of  plant  biology? 

this  would  be  by  no  means  a  very  difficult  matter,  and 
Id  keep  the  botanical  photographer  busy  throughout  the 
winter  months,  when  many  of  his  favourites  are  sleeping, 
le  outfit  required  need  not  be  very  costly  or  elaborate  to 
}  with,  and  additional  apparatus  can  always  be  added 
pportunity  or  necessity  arises. 

ie  most  important  and  costly  piece  of  apparatus  is,  of 
se,  the  microscope,  and  on  it  the  bulk  of  the  initial  expen- 
re  should  be  made.  As  an  old  hand  with  many  years’ 
tical  experience  in  matters  microscopical  and  photo-micro- 
hical,  I  would  urge  upon  the  tyro  the  advisability  of 
basing  the  very  best  and  most  up-to-date  microscope 
1  he  can  afford,  for  he  will  find  it  cheapest  in  the  end. 

>  far  from  wise  to  purchase  an  inferior  or  out  of  date 
oscope  with  the  idea  of  having  more  to  spend  on  objectives, 
ensers,  etc.,  because  no  lenses  can  be  expected  to  give 
’  best  results  if  used  with  an  imperfect  or  badly-constructed 
ument.  It  is  much  wiser,  where  the  cash  at  our  disposal 
unewhat  limited,  to  be  content  with  only  one  objective, 
eye-piece,  and  a  sub-stage  condenser,  and  a  really  good 
oscope  stand.  After  all,  a  good  “  student’s  ”  microscope 
)t  such  a  fearfully  costly  piece  of  apparatus  to  purchase, 
ance  through  the  catalogues  of  such  well-known  makers 
lessrs.  Watson  and  Son,  of  High  Holborn,  and  Messrs, 
ad  J.  Beck,  of  68,  Cornhill,  will  yield  microscopes  to  suit 
urges,  and  all  classes  of  work. 

purchasing  objectives  and  eye-pieces,  the  selection  will 
ad  on  whether  achromatics  or  apochromatics  are  going  to 
sed.  If  cost  is  a  consideration,  I  should  strongly  advise 
leginner  to  content  himself  with  the  best  English  achro- 
cs,  for  many  of  the  modern  achromatic  micro-objectives 


are  really  beautiful  lenses.  Professor  H.  L.  Tolman,  the 
eminent  American  microscopist,  writes  : — “  Of  the  apochromatic 
objectives  and  their  comparative  advantages  with  the  ordinary 
high-class  lenses,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  difference 
in  degree  between  the  performance  of  the  best  American  and 
English  achromatic  lenses  and  the  Zeiss  apochromatics  is  often 
only  detectable  by  the  experienced  eye;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  vast  bulk  of  microscopical  work  is  done  with  medium  or 
low  powers,  where  the  diffracting  beams  play  a  much  less 
important  part  proportionately,  the  image  being  chiefly  dioptric. 
As  to  the  first  point,  the  writer  may  even  go  further,  and  say 
that  it  is  a  contested  point  among  many  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  America  whether  the  Zeiss  apochromatics  have 
any  marked  practical  superiority.  The  student  may  rest  con¬ 
tented,  therefore,  that  he  can  work  for  an  indefinite  time  with 
any  good  American  or  English  lenses  without  losing  his  time, 
or  running  any  serious  risks  of  making  mistakes  in  what  he 
sees.” 

This  is  also  the  opinion  held  by  many  of  our  most  experienced 
microscopists  both  in  England  and  the  Colonies.  To  the 
specialist  engaged  in  the  most  exacting  research  work,  however, 
the  apochromatics  are  for  many  reasons  a  very  great  boon  ; 
and  it  is  a  great  misfortune  that  many  an  earnest  and  clever 
worker  is  debarred  from  the  aid  and  advantages  which  the  use 
of  these  beautiful  lenses  would  yield  him,  owing  to  their  pro¬ 
hibitive  price. 

The  most  beautiful  achromatic  objectives  for  botanical  work 
are  the  lin.  and  gin.  ;  while  if  the  work  is  going  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  earnest,  a  2in.  objective  for  low  power,  and  a  one- 
tenth  oil  immersion  for  high  power,  work,  will  form  very  useful 
additions.  The  best  .eye-pieces  (Huyghenian)  to  work  with  the 
achromatic  objectives  will  be  the  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  or,  if  the 
maker  should  use  letters  instead  of  numbers,  the  A,  B,  and  C. 
A  good  sub-stage  condenser  completes  the  optical  outfit  for 
the  microscope.  If  only  low-power  work  is  contemplated  for 
some  time,  an  Abbe  form  of  condenser  will  do  very  well,  but 
if  the  botanical  photographer  intends  trying  his  hand  at  magni¬ 
fications  of  a  higher  order,  an  achromatic  sub-stage  condenser, 
which  xby  unscrewing  the  front  lens  can  be  converted  into 
a  condenser  for  use  with  low  powers,  should  be  purchased. 

Into  the  details  of  the  photo-micrographic  camera,  stand, 
etc. ,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  here  ;  the  reader  will  find  the 
subject  fully  treated  in  the  “Chapters  on  Photo-micrography” 
in  this  year’s  British  Journal  of  Photography  Almanac,  or, 
failing  that,  in  my  hand-book,  “  First  Steps  in  Photo-micro¬ 
graphy.” 

The  great  aid  of  photo-micrography  to  the  more  intimate 
study  of  plant  life  lies  in  the  power  it  gives  the  worker  to 
keep  an  absolutely  true  and  faithful  record  of  his  observations, 
without  encroaching  on  his  time  to  an  inordinate  degree. 
Formerly  the  botanical  microscopist  could  only  keep  a  record  of 
his  observations  by  means  of  his  pencil ;  a  laborious  and  not 
too  certain  method  at  the  best,  which  readily  permitted  error 
of  sight  and  judgment  to  creep  in,  so  that  all  too  frequently 
the  elaborate  drawings  which  had  taken  so  long  to  produce 
were  anything  but  faithful  records  of  the  real  structure  and 
form  of  the  object  under  examination.  To-day,  such  inaccu¬ 
racies  should  not  be  permissible,  for  all  the  minute  charac¬ 
teristics  and  peculiarities  of  plant  life  are  capable  of  being 
faithfully  recorded  on  the  photographic  plate  ;  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  once  the  student  has  gained  some  experience  and 
success  in  applying  photo-micrography  to  his  botanical  studies, 
he  will  in  future  keep  his  pencils  only  for  retouching  his  land¬ 
scapes  and  portrait  studies ;  and  exchange  the  camera  lucida 
which  helped  him  to  trace  his  pencil  sketches,  for  some  useful 
piece  of  photo-micrographic  apparatus. 
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Another  great  gain  in  employing  photo-micrography  is  that 
it  does  away  entirely  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  an  ever- 
increasing  stock  of  permanent  microscopic  preparations.  Once 
a  good  photo-micrographic  negative  showing  the  peculiar  or 
interesting  features  of  the  specimen  has  been  obtained,  the 
object  can  either  be  exchanged,  or  cleaned  off  and  the  slip 
used  to  mount  another  subject.  Moreover,  if  a  vertical  ohoto- 
micrograpliic  apparatus  is  employed,  not  only  can  the  vaiious 
sections  and  dissections  be  recorded,  but  the  smaller  living 
forms  of  plant  life  which  are  so  beautiful  and  so  interesting, 
and'  which  literally  swarm  around  us,  can  be  photographed. 
With  the  vertical  apparatus,  which  for  this  reason  undoubtedly 
has  a  great  future  before  it  as  a  most  useful,  I  may  say  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  handmaid  to  original  research,  it  is  possible 
with  comparative  ease  to  faithfully  record,  step  by  step,  the 
whole  life  history  of  thousands  of  these  smaller  forms  of  plant 
life,  from  the  moment  of  their  birth  onwards,  to  maturity, 
marriage,  production  of  offspring,  and  death.  The  botanical 
photographer  need  have  no  fear  of  ever  lacking  for  subjects, 
or  his  hobby  palling,  once  he  brings  photo-micrography  to  his 
aid.  New  fields  of  work  will  always  be  opening  up  before 
him,  urging  him  onward,  deeper  into  the  wonders  of  Natuie. 

F.  Martin  Duncan. 


RADIUM— ITS  EXTRAORDINARY  PROPERTIES. 

By  C.  W.  Kanolt. 

In  1896  Prof.  Henri  Becquerel,  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers  at  Paris,  discovered  the  radio-activity  of  uranium.  He  found 
that  all  compounds  of  uranium,  as  well  as  the  metal  itself,  continually 
emit  radiations,  which  act  upon  photographic  plates  and  have  a 
penetrating  power  similar  to  that  of  the  X-rays,  this  was  one  of  the 
first  of  a  series  of  quite  remarkable  discoveries.  Investigators  im¬ 
mediately  experimented  with  various  materials  with  the  hope  that 
they  might  find  other  substances  having  the  same  property  as  uranium. 
Of  the  elements  already  known,  thorium  as  well  as  uranium  was 
found  to  be  radio-active.  But  research  has  led  to  the  discoreiy 
of  three  new  radio-active  substances,  which  are  looked  upon  as  new 
elements.  These  are  radium,  polonium,  and  actinium.  Of  these 
radium  alone  has  been  obtained  in  a  pure  condition,  and  it  is  me 
one  which  has  been  most  experimented  with. 

Prof.  Curie,  of  the  Ecole  de  Physique  et  de  Chimie  Industrielles  at 
Paris,  and  Madame  Curie  turned  their  attention  to  pitchblende,  a 
mineral  which  consists  largely  of  oxides  of  uranium.  they  found 
that  some  samples  of  this  mineral  from  Bohemia  possessed  a  greater 
activity  than  either  uranium  or  thorium,  the  only  substances  then 
known  to  be  radio-active.  This  fact  led  them  to'  the  conclusion  that 
tlm  activity  of  the  pitchbleude  must  be  due  to  some  new  element 
of  great  activity.  In  order  to  find  this  new  substance,  they  dissolved 
a  quantity  of  pitchblende  in  acids  and,  by  the  ordinary  chemical 
methods,  separated  the  material  into  portions  containing  different 
elements.  They  then  observed  which  of  these  portions  possessed 
radio-activity.  This  could  be  done  by  exposing  photographic  plates 
wrapped  in  opaque  paper  to  the  substances  and  observing  which  plates 
were  acted  upon.  But  it  could  be  done  more  expediently  by  another 
method.  Becquerel  had  observed  that  the  new  radiations — ■“  Becquerel 
rays,”  as  they  are  now  called — render  the  air  through  which  they 
pass  a  conductor  of  electricity.  They  are  now  known  to  have  a 
similar  effect  upon  many  other  substances  which  do  not  ordinarily 
conduct  electricity.  The  Curies  had  but  to  measure  the  conducting 
power  of  the  air  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  material 
under  investigation,  to  find  whether  the  material  was  radio-active 
and  to  obtain  a  measure  of  its  activity,  if  it  possessed  any.  Guided 
by  such  experiments,  they  gradually  concentrated  the  active  sub¬ 
stances  into  small  portions  of  the  material.  One  portion  they  believed 
to  contain  a  new  element,  which  they  called  “polonium”;  another 
yielded  radium. 

The  radium  greatly  resembled  barium  chemically,  and  its  separa¬ 
tion  from  barium  was  the  last  and  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation. 


It  was  at  length  accomplished  by  fractional  crystallisations  and  fu 
tional  precipitations,  and  in  1902  Madame  Curie  announced  the  pi 
paration  of  pure  radium  chloride.  E.  Demarcay  examined  t 
spectrum  of  tins  material,  and  found  that  it  consisted  of  lines  whi 
were  not  those  of  any  previcusly  known  element,  thus  proving  qu 
conclusively  that  the  radium  was  actually  a  new  element. 

Something  about  the  rarity  and  the  cost  of  radium  may  not 
without  interest.  According  to  Prof.  Curie,  there  are  not  two  poun 
of  radium  in  existence.  In  the  last  three  years  not  more  than  o 
and  one-quarter  pounds  have  been  manufactured.  Even  this  snr 
quantity  is  of  all  grades  of  purity.  Absolutely  pure  radium  d< 
not  exist  as  a  metal.  Only  its  salts  are  known.  The  substance  wi 
which  chemists  experiment  is  chloride  of  radium  associated  wi 
barium.  Of  the  value  of  radium  many  fantastic  accounts  have  be  I 
given.  It  goes  without  saying  that  so  rare  a  substance  is  costly 
more  precious  indeed  than  any  precious  stone.  Prof.  Curie  has 
his  possession  what  is  probably  the  only  pure  specimen  of  chemical 
pure  radium  in  the  world.  .  The  sample  is  about  the  size  of  a  buc; 
shot,  weighs  not  quite  half  a  grain.  So  many  tons  of  pitchblen 
were  required  for  the  re-production  of  this  small  amount  that  Pr< 
Curie  has  said  it  could  not  be  bought  for  20,000dols.  Indeed  such 
specimen  of  radium  has  almost  any  commercial  value  its  possessor  choos 
to  give  to  it.  A  firm  of  manufacturing  chemists  of  Paris  furnish  tiny  tut 
of  radium  of  a  lower  grade,  containing  an  appreciable  quantity 
barium,  and  weighing  about  as  much  as  Prof.  Curie’s  precious  spe 
men,  for  5,000dols.  Preparations  containing  barium  salts  and  sni  • 
quantities  of  radium  are  on  the  market  at  the  much  lower  prij 
of  4.50dols.  to  lOOdols  per  gramme,  the  gramme  being  equal  to- 15. 1 
grains. 

The  amount  of  radium  contained  in  pitchblende  is  so  small  th' 
it  must  be  brought  to  a  concentration  no  less  than  five  thousand  tim 
as  great  before  it  can  be  detected  by  that  exceedingly  delicate  ij 
strument,  the  spectroscope.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  discove' 
of  some  mineral  yielding  radium  in  greater  quantities  is  much 
be  desired.  Sir  William  Crookes,  reasoning  from  the  facts  th  I 
radium  is  very  similar  chemically  to  barium,  and  that  elements 
similar  nature  are  likely  to  be  associated  in  minerals,  experiment 
with  a  number  of  specimens  of  barium  minerals'  with  the  hope 
finding  radium  in  them,  but  none  of  them  were  radio-active. 

Radium  has  never  been  prepared  in  the  metallic  state.  The  radi 
activity  of  the  pure  salts  is  very  great.  Prof.  Curie  states  that 
is  a  million  times  as  gieat  as  that  of  uranium.  The  radium  ray 
will  act  upon  a  photographic  plate  in  a  few  seconds,  while  uramu 
requires  hours. 

The  radiations  themselves  are  very  interesting.  They  cannot 
refracted,  polarised,  or  regularly  reflected,  as  ordinary  light  can  1 
They  are  quite  different  from  light.  Prof.  Becquerel  observed  that 
part  of  them  are  deflected  by  a  magnet.  This  immediately  remit) 
one  of  the  cathode  rays  of  a  Crookes  tube,  which  are  similarly 
fleeted.  The  cathode  rays  are  now  known  to  be  nothing  less  tl 
streams  of  most  minute  particles,  carrying  negative  electricity 
moving  with  enormous  velocities.  All  evidence  points  to  the  deli 
able  portion  of  the  Becquerel  rays  being  quite  the  same  thing. 
Curies  have  shown  that  they  also  carry  negative  electricity; 
Prof.  Becquerel  has  shown  that,  like  the  cathode  rays,  they 
deflected  by  electrostatic  forces.  From  the  results  of  th' 
experiments,  Prof  Becquerel  has  calculated  the  velocity 
these  particles.  They  do  not  all  move  at  quite  the  sa 

rate.  A  portion  of  them  have  a  velocity  of  100,000  ini1 

per  second,  a  velocity  quite  comparable  with  that  of  light,  186, t 
miles  per  second.  The  cathode  rays1  in  a  Crookes  tube  have 
velocity  of  about  two-thirds  that  of  light. 

Prof.  Becquerel  has  also  calculated  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  tj 
particles  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  they  carry,  and  th 
too,  has  about  the  same  value  as  in  the  case  of  the  cathode  ra; 
Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  has  shown  that  the  particles  in  a  Crookes  tr| 
have  a  mass  only  about  one-thousandth  of  that  of  a  hydrogen  atol 
which  we  have  looked  upon  as  the  smallest  particle  of  maG 
existing.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  particles  of  t 
Becquerel  rays  are  of  the  same  size. 

One  might  reasonably  inquire  whether  radium  does  not  rapa 
lose  weight  as  the  result  of  the  constant  emission  of  these  par  tick  I 
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Prof.  Becquerel  lias  calculated  that  one  square  centimeter  of 
ium  surface  would  lose  only  1.2  milligrammes  of  matter  in  a 
asand  million  years.  However,  A.  Heydweiller  recently  found  that 
ium  does  lose  weigh  perceptibly.  He  found  that  5  grammes  of 
laterial  containing  a  small  percentage  of  radium  lost  about  0.02 
[igramme  per  day,  and  he  observed  a  total  loss  of  about 
illigramme. 

'he  portion  of  the  Becquerel  rays  which  are  not  deflected  by  a 
piet  appear  to  consist  largely  of  very  penetrating  rays  resembling 
X-rays;  but  there  are  also  rays  of  a  third  kind,  easily  absorbed. 

>ne  of  the  most  striking  properties  of  radium  is  its  luminosity, 
s  pure  radium  chloride  emits  enough  light  to  enable  one  to 
inguish  printed  characters.  The  rays  from  radium  excite  phos- 
rescence  in  many  bodies,  such  as  zinc  sulphide,  diamond,  and  even 
mon  salt.  The  luminosity  of  radium  is  perhaps  but  the  phos- 
rescence  produced  by  its  own  rays.  If  a  small  quantity  of  radium 
leld  against  the  forehead  while  the  eyes  are  closed,  one  will  see 
t.  The  rays  penetrate  to  the  retina,  and  cause  it  to  phosphoresce, 
ertain  chemical  changes  are  brought  about  by  the  rays  from 
ium.  Under  their  influence,  oxygen  is  converted  into  ^ozone, 
ow  phosphorus  into  red  phosphorus,  glass  becomes  violet  and 
ost  black. 

he  physiological  action  of  the  rays  is  quite  marked.  If  a  small 
ntity  of  radium  be  kept  near  the  skin  for  a  few  hours,  the  rays 
luce  a  serious  sore.  Prof.  Becquerel  once  slipped  a  small  quantity 
adium  contained  in  a  glass  tube  into  his  vest  pocket.  He  carried 
n  all  about  six  hours.  For  some  days  no  result  was  observed, 
at  length  a  sore  developed,  which  required  seven  weeks  to  heal, 
i  hands  of  persons  working  with  radium  are  likely  to  be  affected. 

fingers  become  inflamed  and  very  painful.  Prof.  Curie  has  said 
;  he  would  not  venture  into  a  room  containing  one  kilogramme  of 
um,  as  it  would  probably  destroy  his  eyesight,  burn  off  his 
i,  and  even  kill  him. 

1.  Aschkinass  and  W.  Caspari  have  exposed  cultures  of  a  species 
oacteria,  Micrococcus  prodigiosus ,  to  the  rays  from  radium,  with 
result  that  the  bacteria  were  killed.  It  was  necessary  to  place 
radium  quite  near  to  the  bacteria,  as  the  action  seemed  to  be 
to  those  of  the  rays  which  are  easily  absorbed  by  the  air. 
iflien  anybody  is  placed  near  to  a  radium  salt  exposed  to  the  air, 
ecomes  radio-active  itself.  This  induced  activity  is  only  tempor- 
however.  It  disappears  m  the  course  of  a  few  hours  or  days, 
loes  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  body  in  which  it  is 
iced.  Even  the  hands  and  clothing  of  the  experimenter  become 
porarily  active.  The  induced  activity  seems  to  be  produced  not 
he  radiations,  but  by  a  radio-active  ‘‘  emanation  ”  or  gas  like  sub- 
ce  which  is  given  off  by  radium  and  carried  by  the  air.  Exactly 
t  this  emanation  is,  is  not  known  ;  but  Prof.  Rutherford  and 
p  Brookes  have  made  a  determination  of  its  rate  of  diffusion, 
h  indicates  that  its  molecular  weight  lies  between  40  and  100. 
diesel  states  that  a  solution  of  radium  bromide  decomposes  to 
J  extent,  with  the  liberation  of  bromine  and  the  formation  of 
im  hydroxide  and  other  compounds ;  and  that  it  also  liberates 
iculiar  colourless  gas  which  is  radio-active.  What  this  gas  is 
not  yet  been  made  known.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Rutherford 
Soddy  have  found  that  the  emanation  which  is  given  off  bv 
ium  compounds  has  the  chemical  inertness  of  the  gases  of  the 
n  group. 

ie  energy  of  the  rays  from  radium  has  been  found  to  be  quite 
iderable.  Rutherford  and  McClung  have  estimated  that  a  gramme 
adium  radiates  in  a  year  energy  equivalent  to  3,000  gramme- 
ies,  which  is  about  one  foot-pound  per  hour,  that  is,  the  power 
ssary  to  raise  a  pound  a  foot  in  an  hour.  The  source  of  this 
is  a  mystery.  Several  theories  have  been  presented  to  ac- 
1  f°r  it-  Rutherford  and  McClung  suggest  that  the  energy  is 
rted  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  atoms  into  smaller  particles, 
'articles  that  are  radiated. 

dium  is  not  likely  to  find  much  practical  use  soon,  although 
s  been  made  use  of  in  a  new  electroscope  for  investigating  the 
ical  condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  the  properties  of  radium 
ery  important  from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  for  they  promise 
us  much  information  concerning  the  deeper  nature  of  matter, 
he  Scientific  American.” 


HOW  WE  SEE  SINGLE. 

[From  the  “American  Inventor.”] 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  about  vision  is  how  we  see  a  single 
object,  although  looking  at  it  with  two  eyes,  and  there  being  two 
images,  one  on  each  retina.  Single,  or,  as  it  is  called,  binocular, 
■\ision,  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature;  it  is  a  necessity;  for  seeing  two 
objects  where  only  one  existed,  would  cause  endless  confusion.  We 
would  be  as  apt  to  grasp  the  ideal  as  the  real  object.  We  could  not 
read,  eat  comfortably,  or  even  kiss  our  sweethearts  with  anv  cer¬ 
tainty  and  precision.  There  would  be  no  accuracy  in  anything  that 
we  do  by  sight,  unless  there  existed  some  means  to  distinguish  the  real 
from  the  ideal. 

This  question,  how  we  see  one  object  with  two  eyes,  is  often 
asked,  and  frequently  answered  incorrectly,  or  not  answered  at  all.  If 
we  had  only  one  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  like  the  ancient 
Cyclops,  as  described  by  the  Greek  poets,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  explain.  It  is  obvious  that  looking  at  an  object  with  two  eyes,  there 
must  be  an  image  of  the  object  on  each  retina.  The  retina  is  the  most 
complex  part  of  the  eye,  consisting  of  ten  different  layers,  the  most 
important  of  these  being  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones.  These  rods  and 
cones,  as  far  as  we  can  understand,  are  the  perceptive  parts  of  the 
retina.  The  whole  retina  is  often  (and  correctly)  compared  to  the 
sensitised  plate  of  the  photographer’s  camera.  Upon  it  the  image  is 
formed.  The  image  continues  on  the  retina  as  long  as  we  look  at  anything, 
and  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  after  the  gaze  is  changed  to  another 
object.  This  fact  causes  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  to  appear  continuous 
when  the  wheel  is  rapidly  revolved ;  for  the  image  of  one  spoke  remain¬ 
ing  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  another  comes  into  view,  and  so  the 
images  overlap,  and  convey  the  idea  of  one  solid  body.  The  same 
explanation  is  true  of  the  lighted  end  of  a  stick  appearing  as  a  circle 
of  light,  when  the  stick  is  rapidly  revolved.  There  is  one  single  spot 
of  the  retina  which  is  more  sensitive  than  the  rest. 

It  is  the  centre  of  the  “yellow  spot,”  and  is  called  the  fovea  centralis. 
This  is  situated  a  little  to  the  temporal  side  of  the  optic  nerve  entrance, 
and  on  a  slightly  lower  level.  Whenever  we  fix  the  gaze  on  an  object, 
we  so  direct  the  eyes  that  the  image  may  fall  on  the  fovea  centralis. 

The  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  although  they  enter  into  the  formation 
of  the  retina,  are  capable  only  of  conveying  images  to  the  visual  centre 
in  the  brain ;  they  are  not  adapted  to  receiving  an  image,  are  not 
even  sensitive  to  light.  The  optic  disc,  the  place  where  the  nerve 
enters  the  eye,  is  called  the  “blind  spot.”  When  an  image  falls  there 
we  do  not  see  it.  One  eye  is  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  other,  when 
both  are  normal. 

Now,  in  order  to  have  single  vision,  it  is  necessary  for  the  image 
to  fall  on  corresponding  points  of  each  retina ;  for  example,  if  it  falls 
on  the  fovea  centralis  of  the  right  eye  it  must  be  on  the  fovea  centralis 
of  the  left  eye,  and  so  of  every  other  part  of  the  retina.  To  explain  the 
point  still  further,  I  will  show  what  is  meant  by  corresponding  parts 
of  the  eye. 

We  will  suppose  each  retina  to  be  divided  into  quadrants  by  a 
vertical  and  a  horizontal  line  passing  through  the  fovea.  Now,  let 
one  retina  be  placed  in  the  other,  as  one-half  of  an  egg  shell  might  be 
placed  in  another.  The  upper  and  lower  half  of  one  retina  would  be 
in  contact,  or  correspond  with  the  upper  and  lower  half  of  the  other ; 
but  the  nasal,  or  inner,  half  of  the  left  retina  Avould  join  the  temporal 
or  outer  half  of  the  right ;  and  the  nasal  half  of  the  retina  blend  with 
those  from  the  temporal  side  of  left.  These  larger  divisions,  and  every 
point  contained  in  them,  are  corresponding  points.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  nasal  and  temporal  sides  do  not  correspond  anatomi¬ 
cally,  but  they  do  really  correspond  in  function,  or  practically,  for  it 
corresponds  with  the  decussation,  or  the  blending,  of  the  optic  nerve 
fibres  in  the  chiasm. 

The  chiasm  is  the  place  in  the  brain  where  the  fibres  of  the  two 
optic  nerves  cross  each  other,  and  join  in  a  somewhat  complicated 
manner.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  understand  that 
some  of  the  nerve  fibres  from  the  nasal  side  of  one  retina  blend  with 
those  from  the  temporal  side  of  the  other;  and  following  the  optic 
tracts,  run  back  to  the  same  visual  centre  in  the  brain.  In  this  manner 
the  two  images  are  blended,  and  are  perceived  as  one.  In  a  telephone 
system,  if  two  wires  were  to  become  united,  and  if  these  should  con¬ 
duct  two  sounds,  precisely  alike  and  simultaneous,  to  the  same  instru¬ 
ment,  the  two  would  be  heard  as  one.  Of  course,  the  two  images 
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in  the  two  eyes  are  exactly  alike,  and  are  conducted  at  the  same 
instant. 

We  have  reasons  to  conclude  that  the  faculty  of  single  vision  is 
acquired  but  very  early  in  life.  Observing  the  manner  in  which  infants 
roll  their  eyes,  rarely  turning  both  in  the  same  direction,  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  the  image  to  fall  on  corresponding  parts  of  the  retina. 
Young  infants  do  not  have  an  intelligent  expression  until  they  acquire 
the  power  of  single  vision ;  so  the  acquisition  of  this  power  is  one  of 
the  first  steps  in  ocular  and  mental  development.  This  seems  entirely 
reasonable,  when  we  consider  that  infants  have  to  learn  to  use  the 
other  muscles  of  the  body,  those  of  the  hand,  of  the  feet,  mouth, 
etc. 

The  act  of  vision  is  involuntary,  but  the  manner  of  seeking,  or  looking 
at  objects,  is  directed  by  muscles  either  entirely  voluntary  or  partially 
so.  We  exercise  our  will  to  turn  the  eyes  up,  down,  outward,  or  to 
fix  them  on  some  near  object.  These  muscles  which  turn  the  eyes  in 
different  directions  require  the  nicest  sort  of  adjustment.  They  must 
be  perfectly  balanced,  both  in  strength  of  the  muscle  itself  and  in 
the  nerve  impulse.  Anything  that  interferes  with  this  equilibrium 
may  prevent  the  images  from  falling  on  corresponding  parts  of  the 
two  retinas,  and  so  produce  diplopia  or  double  vision.  The 
specific  causes  of  double  vision  may  exist  in  the  eye  itself 
from  lack  of  development,  or  it  may  be  from  some  brain  disturb¬ 
ance.  Thus,  when  a  person  is  cross-eyed,  he  will  have  double  vision, 
until  he  learns  to  disregard — that  is,  not  to  see,  the  image  in  the 
squinting  eye.  This  almost  always  occurs,  whether  the  eye  is  con¬ 
genitally  crossed  or  becomes  so  from  disease.  When  any  of  the 
muscles  of  one  eye  become  paralysed,  the  person  will  see  double,  for 
the  paralysed  eye  cannot  follow  its  fellow  in  its  movements. 

One  may  illustrate  double  vision  by  holding  two  pins  in  the  same 
line,  one  16in.,  and  the  other  8in.,  and  look  at  the  more  distant  pin, 
when  the  nearer  one  will  appear  double.  Since  the  gaze  is  fixed  on 
the  further  one,  the  image  of  the  nearer  will  not  fall  on  a  correspond¬ 
ing  point  in  both  eyes.  If  one  looks  at  the  moon,  and  presses  on  the 
side  of  the  eye  with  finger,  it  will  be  seen  double,  because  the  pressure 
displaces  one  eye  from  the  line  of  vision  of  the  other,  beyond  the 
power  of  the  muscles  to  adjust  it.  Even  an  unbalanced  condition  of 
the  muscles,  so  slight  as  not  to  be  observable,  may  produce  diplopia. 
Prisms  that  are  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  the  eye  muscles  produce 
diplopia,  since  they  change  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light,  and 
make  the  image  on  a  different  part  of  the  retinai.  Malingerers  who 
pretend  to  be  blind  in  one  eye  may  be  detected  by  placing  a  strong 
prism  before  one  eye,  and  have  them  to  look  at  an  object  with  both 
eyes.  If  they  see  two  objects  they  must  be  able  to  use  both  eyes. 
Sometimes  double  vision  is  a  temporary  symptom  of  no  importance ; 
but  at  other  times  it  may  point  to  a  very  serious  lesion  of  the  eye 
muscles,  the  nerves,  or  the  brain. 

N.  P.  Hackett,  M.D. 


- ♦ - - 

The  Bassano  Studios,  Ltd. — Mr.  West  Fenton  de  Wend  Fenton, 
the  managing  director  of  Bassano’s,  Ltd.,  has  only  lately  come  down 
from  Oxford.  He  was  an  undergraduate  of  Christ  Church,  a  member 
of  the  exclusive  Bullingdon  Club,  a  whip  to  the  LTniversity  Drag 
Hounds,  and  represented  Oxford  against  Cambridge  in  the  Annual 
Steeplechase.  He  also  obtained  an  honour  degree  in  the  School  of 
History.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  racing  and  yachting  being 
his  chief  hobbies.  He  has  several  horses  in  training,  which  he  rides 
himself  whenever  the  weight  permits.  His  family  seat  is  near  Penis- 
tone,  in  Yorkshire,  and  he  also  owns  property  in  Shropshire.  When 
in  town  he  lives  in  a  beautiful  flat  in  Cork  Street.  Mr.  de  Wend 
Fenton  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  firm  of  Bassano, 
and  has  brought  over  from  Paris  operators,  who  wear  blouses,  and 
suggest  the  artistic  temperament.  The  manager  at  25,  Old  Bond  Street 
is  Mr.  Louis  Vincent.  Mi'.  Vincent  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  is  the  joint  author,  with  his  brother, 
of  a  new  musical  comedy,  which  will  be  produced  in  the  autumn  at  a 
West  End  theatre.  The  principals  of  the  new  firm  are  all  very  young 
men,  and  they  have  brought  to  bear  on  the  business  all  the  virility 
of  youth,  cultured  intelligence,  and  great  social  influence. — Communi¬ 
cated  by  a  correspondent. 


THE  LATE  J.  J.  ELLIOTT. 

By  way  of  supplement  to  our  brief  obituary  notice  of  the  late  >1 
J.  J.  Elliott,  which  appeared  last  week,  we  are  enabled,  by  i 
courtesy  of  a  friend  of  the  deceased  gentleman,  to  print  tire  follow  I 
interesting  notes  upon  his  personality  and  career  :  — 

Mr.  Joseph  John  Elliott  was  descended  from  an  old  Scottish  fami  I 
His  father,  son  of  a  prosperous  woollen  manufacturer  in  the  West 
England,  was  fired  while  still  at  school  with  the  wave  of  patriotic  J 
fever  which  passed  over  England  when  Napoleon  was  at  the  zenl 
of  his  career.  Three  times  he  ran  away  and  enlisted,  and  twice 
father  bought  him  off,  but  on  the  third  occasion  he  grew  tired  of  th 
escapdes,  and  so  he  was  allowed  to  take  his  chance  in  the  2nd  Battal 
of  Grenadier  Guards. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  regiment  was  sent  to  the  Peninsular  W 
where  he  fought  in  the  battles  of  Xivelle,  Salamanca,  and  Badaj 
later  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  where,  as  one 
Wellington's  famous  Foot  Guards,  he  was  severely  wounded  and 
upon  the  field  as  dead,  remaining  for  two  nights  and  a  day  before t 
was  discovered. 

On  returning  to  England  he  found  that  in  his  absence  his  father  1 
died,  and  through  undue  influence  nearly  the  whole  property  hadbi 
left  to  an  old  man  servant. 

These  facts  will  serve  to  show  whence  Mr.  Elliott  inherited 
restless  and  determined  character.  Born  near  Croydon,  in  1835, 
first  important  step  in  this  active  life  was  the  departure  of  Mr.  Ell 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  for  Australia.  Gold  was  discovered  soon  an 
his  arrival,  and  on  three  occasions  he  joined  in  the  general  rus 
to  the  diggings,  where  so  many  fortunes  were  made.  In  1851  it  q 
to  Ballarat,  and  in  1852  to  Mount  Alexander  and  Bendigo,  but1 
neither  place  did  he  meet  with  any  sensational  success.  He  also  star 
and  worked  a  stone  quarry,  and  subsequently  purchased  land,  wh; 
with  the  aid  of  only  one  labourer,  he  cleared  and  developed  hims 
living  a  secluded  and  primitive  life  for  many  months  while  t] 
engaged. 

After  many  interesting,  exciting,  and  somewhat  rough  experier 
he  returned  to  England  in  1859.  For  three  years  he  was  courier 
with  the  Imperial  Gas  Company  in  London,  when,  becoming  associa 
with  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Fry  (whose  sister  he  afterwards  married),  t 
joined  in  partnership  and  took  premises  at  55,  Baker  Street. 

Mr.  Fry  had  acquired  a  sound  and  thorough  photographic  experie 
with  Messrs.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  and  his  technical  knowledge ; 
artistic  instincts,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Elliott’s  business  capaci 
combined  to  build  up  what  has  since  become  the  •world-famed  est 
lishment  of  Elliott  and  Fry. 

The  premises  which  they  took  in  1863.  owing  to  the  rapid  gro 
of  the  business,  soon  proved  to  be  inadequate,  and  the  adjoining  ho 
at  56,  Baker  Street,  had  to  be  added.  Space  forbids  more  tha 
passing  reference  to  the  important  and  interesting  developments  of  ;3 
Dusiness. 

In  1886  a  branch  establishment  was  opened  in  South  Ivensingto  f 
which  Mr.  Fry  took  the  management.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  t 
the  Barnet  Company  originated  in  a  printing  establishment  in  a  1 
house  at  New  Barnet,  which,  however,  was  very  soon  found  i  a. 
inadequate,  owing  to  the  very  rapid  development  and  expansion  c  e 
business.  Several  acres  of  land  were  purchased  at  High  Barnet,  -v 
printing  works  were  built,  and  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates  > 
menced.  It  is_  there  that  the  enormous  plate  and  paper  factory  s 
grown  up,  the  result  of  Mr.  Elliott’s  indomitable  will  and  unt  g 
energy. 


In  1887  Mr.  Elliott  acquired  Mr.  Fry’s  interest  in  these  w( 
since  which  time  they  have  been  carried  on  as  a  separate  concern. 
1893  the  partnership,  which  had  so  happily  existed  for  thirty  y 
was  mutually  dissolved,  Mr.  Elliott  retaining  the  business  at  B 
Street,  and  Mr.  Fry  that  at  South  Kensington. 

For  pastimes,  Mr.  Elliott  had  a  passion  for  travel,  and  in  the  i 
vals  of  recreation  which  he  took  from  time  to  time,  he  visited  e 
country  in  Europe ;  he  also  knew  the  Mediterranean  from  end  to 
and  had  spent  many  months  in  Japan,  Ceylon,  Canada,  America,  8 
Africa,  and  the  Holy  Land.  In  art  circles  he  was  well  known 
collector  and  connoisseur  of  pictures,  and  amongst  his  art  trea: 
were  many  valuable  examples  of  the  works  of  Herkomer,  Colin  Hu 
Edwin  Ellis,  Aumonier  Mesdag,  Gow,  Mauve,  and  Van  Ha; 
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lose  work  he  was  the  first  to  appreciate  and  introduce  to  this 
mtry. 

Mr.  Elliott,  who  is  survived  by  his  wife,  four  sons,  and  three 
ughters,  for  many  years  resided  at  his  beautiful  estate  at  Hadley 
rnse,  Barnet,  where  he  died.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
nal  Club,  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  Royal  Institution,  and 
}  Japan  Society,  and  was  ultimately  associated  with  numerous  philan- 
■opic  and  other  institutions. 


JUDGING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

E  following  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
iliation  of  Photographic  Societies  with  the  Royal  Photographic 
fiety :  — • 

am  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  call  your  attention 
the  rules  and  recommendations  adopted  by  a  conference  of  Judges 
Photographic  Exhibitions  in  April,  1900.  The  committee  will  be 
d  if  you  will  consider  these  rules  and  let  me  know  whether  you 
nk  that  they  will  still  answer  their  purpose  satisfactorily,  or  whether 
y  call  for  any  modification.  In  the  latter  event,  the  committee 
aid  value  a  brief  outline  of  the  alterations  you  would  propose, 
they  do  not  wish  to  call  a  conference  unless  evidence  sufficient 
justify  such  a  course  be  received. 

Conference  of  Judges. 

"he  following  rules  and  recommendations  concerning  photographic 
ubitions,  adopted  by  a  meeting  of  Judges  on  April  11th,  1900,  have 
eived  the  approval  of  the  judges  whose  names  are  appended  hereto  : 

Rules. 

The  Judges’  decision  upon  the  merit  of  the  exhibits  shall  be 
il,  and  they  shall  not  be  asked  to  decide  any  other  point. 

.  The  Judges  shall  have  full  power  to  withhold  any  award,  and 
i  shall  be  stated  in  the  prospectus. 

.  The  Judges  shall  have  power  to  exclude  all  persons  from  the 
m  while  judging. 

.  The  Judges’  expenses  shall  be  paid. 

.  The  Judges  shall  not  adjudicate  upon  pictures  exhibited  as  pro- 
ed  with  wares  of  special  trading  firms. 

.  No  award  shall  take  the  form  of  a  money  prize. 

.  Where  there  is  a  champion  class,  pictures  which  have  previously 
en  awards  in  open  classes  shall  be  exhibited  in  the  champion  class 

r- 

.  An  award  shall  be  made  to  one  picture  only  whether  it  is  in 
it,  lantern  slide,  or  other  form  ;  but  in  cases  where  the  Exhibition 
is  provide  for  slides  to  be  exhibited  in  sets,  the  award  shall  be 
le  to  the  best  slide  in  the  best  set. 

.  There  shall  be  no  distinction  between  amateur  and  professional. 
0.  No  production  of  any  kind  whatever  from  the  same  negative 
11  receive  more  than  one  award  at  the  same  exhibition.  This 
udes  lantern  slides,  enlargements,  etc. 

1.  No  award  shall  be  made  to  a  lantern  slide  until  it  has  been 
jected  on  the  screen. 

I  It  shall  be  stated  on  the  entry  form  to  what  extent  the  work 
■  competition  is  that  of  the  exhibitor. 

>.  That  the  name  of  those  who  have  consented  to  act  as  Judges 
1  be  printed  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Exhibition. 

Recommendations. 

n  Where  the  Judges  make  more  than  one  award  to  the  same 
petitor,  all  these  should  be  published  in  the  award  list,  although 
e  be  an  Exhibition  regulation  debarring  a  competitor  from  receiving 
p  than  one  prize. 

•  The  Judges  should  have  power  to  give  extra  awards  where 
may  think  fit. 

•  In  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  awards  their  number  should 

mi  ted. 

The  Exhibition  Committee  should  not  accept  offers  of  awards 
trading  firms. 

-  It  is  desirable  not  to  have  classes.  Where  there  are  classes, 
f  number  should  be  kept  as  small  as  possible,  and  divisions  where 
l!  sh°uld  be  entirely  respecting  “subject,”  such  as  portraiture, 

J>cape,  etc.,  and  not  such  as  hand  camera  classes,  enlargement 
‘es,  etc. 


The  undermentioned  Judges  have  signified  their  intention  of  up¬ 
holding  the  rules  at  all  future  open  exhibitions: — Harold  Baker,  rt. 
Child  Bayley,  F.R.P.S.  ;  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S.;  J.  Bulbeck, 
F.R.P.S.  ;  F.  P.  Cembrano,  F.R.P.S.;  Lionel  Clark,  Francis  Cobb, 
Walter  L.  Colls,  F.R.P.S.;  P.  H.  Emerson,  B.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.P.S.; 
Lieut. -Col.  J.  Gale,  Hon.  F.R.P.S.;  John  H.  Gear,  F.R.P.S.;  J.  p! 
Gibson,  John  A.  Hodges,  F.R.P.S.;  Frederick  Hollyer,  F.R.P.S.; 
Payne  Jennings,  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.  ;  Paul  Lange,  Edgar  G. 
Lee,  Percy  Lund,  A.  Mackie,  C.  H.  Oakden,  F.R.P.S.;  Andrew 
Pringle,^  F.R.P.S.;  James  A.  Sinclair,  F.R.P.S.;  Henry  Sturmev, 
F.R.P.S.;  W.  Thomas,  F.R.P.S.;  W.  Wainwright,  E.  J.  Wall, 
F.R.P.S.  ;  H.  Snowden  Ward,  F.R.P.S. ;  Mrs.  Catharine  Weed  Ward, 
F.R.P.S.;  J.  B.  B.  Wellington. 

The  committee  will  also  be  glad  to  know,  if  you  have  not  already 
approved  of  the  rules  as  they  stand,  whether  they  may  add  your  name 
to  the  list  of  signatories. — I  am,  Dear  sir,  yours  obediently, 

A.  W.  W.  Bartlett. 
Secretary. 


THE  “  ENSIGN  ”  FILM  COMPETITIONS. 

Messrs.  George  Houghton  and  Son,  Limited,  of  88  and  89,  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  are  offering  £100  in  prizes  for  photographs 
taken  on  “  Ensign  ”  roll  films.  There  are  four  classes,  and  ninety-two 
prizes  in  all.  The  following  are  the  particulars:  — 

Class  1.— For  pictures  2\  by  and  smaller :  1st  prize,  £3  10s.  ; 
2nd  prize,  £2 ;  3rd  prize,  £1 ;  4th  to  33rd  at  10s. ,  £15. 

Class  2.— For  pictures  31  by  2\  :  1st  prize,  £5;  2nd  prize,  £2  10s.  ; 
3rd  prize,  £2;  4th  to  23rd  at  20s.,  £20. 

Class  3. — For  pictures  3^  by  3£,  41  by  21,  31  by  41:  1st  prize, 
£5;  2nd  prize,  £2  10s.  ;  3rd  prize,  £2;  4th  to  23rd  at  20s.,  £20; 

Class  4. — For  pictures  5  by  4  and  larger:  1st  prize,  £5;  2nd  prize, 
£2  10s.  ;  3rd  prize,  £2 ;  4th  to  13th  at  20s. ,  £10.  Total  value  of 
prizes,  £100. 

Judges. 

R.  Child  Bayley,  Esq.;  Thomas  Bedding,  Esq.,  F.R.P.S.;  A. 
Horsley  Hinton,  Esq. 

1.  All  photos  submitted  must  have  been  produced  from  “Ensign'’ 
daylight  loading  roll  films  (made  by  Austin  Edwards). 

2.  Any  number  of  photos  may  be  entered  for  competition,  but  a 
separate  coupon  will  be  required  for  each  photo.  Coupons  may  be 
obtained  from  any  dealer,  or  from  the  wholesale  agents,  G.  Houghton, 
and  Son,  Limited,  88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

3.  Prints  must  be  mounted  (style  of  such  mounting  being  left  to 
the  taste  of  individual  competitors),  and  the  coupons  securely  pasted 
on  the  back  of  the  mount. 

4.  The  original  film  from  which  the  print  is  produced  must  be  sent 
in,  together  with  the  print,  on  or  before  October  31st,  1903.  If 
the  return  of  the  negative  is  desired,  a  stamped  addressed  envelope 
of  suitable  size  must  be  enclosed. 

5.  All  prints  and  negatives  winning  prizes  in  the  competition  become 
the  property  of  Austin  Edwards,  with  the  right  to  reproduce  same 
in  any  form. 

6.  The  decision  of  the  Judges  shall  be  final. 

7.  All  photos  entered  for  competition  must  reach  G.  Houghton  and 
Son,  Limited,  88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  before  October  51st, 
1903,  and  the  results  will  be  published  and  prizes  distributed  during 
November.  Envelopes  must  be  marked  “  Ensign  Film  Competition." 


Platingtype  printing  was  demonstrated  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Scollon,  of 
Derby,  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  photographic  section  of  the 
Leicester  Literary  and  Philanthropic  Society  on  Friday  evening  last. 

C'ripplegate  Photographic  Society,  on  the  6th  inst. ,  enjoyed  the- 
pleasure  of  a  practice  demonstration  on  “  Enlarged  Negatives,”  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett,  F.R.P.S.  The  whole  process  was  demonstrated 
in  a  masterly  Avay  from  the  making  of  the  positive  to  the  finished 
and  enlarged  negative,  for  which  purpose  Mr.  Bennett  used  the- 
society’s  enlarging  apparatus.  Some  highly  useful  hints  and  infor¬ 
mation  were  gained  by  the  members  present.  The  society  is  holding 
its  third  annual  social  evening  on  the  25th  inst.  Any  readers  of  the 
British  Journal  will  be  welcome.  Tickets  Is.  each,  from  the  hon. 
sec. 
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'•  exhibitions. 
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WEST  SURREY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  West  Surrey  Photographic  Society  held  the  fifteenth  annual 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  its  members  on  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th 
Inst.,  at  its  headquarters,  the  Railway  Hotel,  Battersea  Rise. 

The  society  has  won  the  distinction  of  tieing  for  the  second  place 
in  the  recent  lantern  slide  competition  of  the  affiliation  of  photographic 
societies,  in  which  forty-two  societies  competed,  and  it  was  with  some 
curiosjty  that  we  awaited  its  exhibition  to  determine  whether  the  high 
•standard  of  work  that  must  have  been  attained  in  the  production  of 
flantern  slides  would  be  equally  evidenced  in  the  production  of  prints. 
We  are  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  not  only  that  the  society  has 
made  a  distinct  advance  during  the  year,  but  that  the  work  through¬ 
out  was  characterised  by  such  a  general  level  of  excellence  that  each 
individual  exhibitor  was  fairly  entitled  to  claim  that  his  work  assisted 
in  making  the  exhibition  a  successful  one.  The  society  has  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  membership.  We  understand  there  are  only  about 
forty  members,  and  of  these  nearly  two-thirds  were  represented  by 
prints  or  lantern  slides.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  as  a  body  it  is  ener¬ 
getic,  and  that  its  energies  are  being  directed  in  the  right  way.  There 
was  one  feature  of  the  exhibition  which  calls  for  more  than  a  passing 
comment.  Practically  the  whole  exhibition  consisted  of  bromide 
prints.  To  be  exact,  of  137  pictures,  there  were  just  a  dozen  by  other 
processes.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  bromide  prints,  and  the 
exhibition  itself  was  testimony  to  the  variety  of  effects  which  may 
be  obtained  on  bromide  paper  with  skilful  manipulation ;  but  it  seems 
a  pity  that  a  progressive  society,  and  that  the  West  Surrey  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  can  certainly  claim  to  be,  should  allow  itself  to  get 
dnto  a  groove  of  any  kind,  especially  with  regard  to  a  printing  process. 
Any  one  printing  process,  whatever  its  capabilities  may  be,  cannot 
Sbe  made  to  do  duty  all  round,  and  to  those  who  wish  to  excel  in 
pictorial  photography  the  advantage  of  the  ability  to  choose  the  most 
suitable  printing  process  for  the  object  in  view  and  to  manipulate 
it  successfully  cannot  be  over  estimated. 

There  were  no  subject  classes,  but  the  work  was  divided  by  the 
broad  distinction  of  that  of  members  who  had  previously  taken  a 
society  award,  and  that  of  members  who  had  yet  to  win  their  spurs. 
In  the  first  division  F.  G.  Tryhorn  obtained  the  blue  ribbon  of  the 
exhibition — the  gold  medal,  for  “A  Wet  Day,”  a  London  street  scene, 
which  contained  very  little  element  of  romance  in  itself,  but  relied  for 
its  interest  upon  its  admirable  treatment.  In  suggesting  the  dreary 
dampness  and  mist  of  a  winter  day  it  was  particularly  successful, 
and  no  less  so  in  the  preservation  of  approximately  correct  tone  values, 
the  difficulty  of  which  in  a  subject  of  this  kind  we  fully  realise.  The 
composition  was  also  pleasing.  In  a  few  minor  particulars  there  was 
troom  for  improvement,  a  light  patch  or  two  in  the  foreground  were 
ioetter  absent,  and  some  overhanging  branches  had  a  spot  or  two  ol 
dark  that  might  easily  be  rectified  on  the  negative.  “  Now  Come  Still 
Evening  On,”  by  the  same  author,  was  of  an  entirely  different  character 
— a  woodland  study  of  very  pleasing  composition,  and  printed  a  warm 
brown  tint  which  helped  the  subject.  The  texture  was,  perhaps,  a 
Eittle  gritty,  and  there  were  a  few  weak  places  in  the  foreground,  but 
it  was  full  of  pictorial  quality.  “Little  Miss  Sunshine,”  by  W.  T. 
Marriott,  was  full  of  open  air  quality,  and  made  a  pleasing  picture, 
but  it  had  not  been  improved  by  the  deepening  of  the  shadows  in 
parts.  A  very  small  architectural  subject,  “North  Aisle,  Winchester,” 
by  W.  G.  Rowse,  was  perfect  of  its  kind.  The  above  were  the  medalled 
pictures,  but  each  of  the  exhibitors  named  had  other  works,  which 
might  be  referred  to  in  terms  of  praise.  Among  the  other  exhibitors 
tn  the  class,  R.  H.  Baskett  had  some  capital  farmyard  scenes,  but  he 
was  not  quite  so  successful  in  his  figure  studies.  W.  H.  Wilshire’s 
animal  studies  were  good,  and  T.  Digby  Mottram  had  some  landscape 
work  and  photomicrographs  deserving  of  mention. 

In  the  second  division,  a  cottage  interior,  with  a  figure,  by  H. 
Wright,  entitled  “  Dame  Abbott,”  made  a  very  charming  picture, 
svhich  reminded  me  of  a  fine  engraving.  It  was  printed  in  platino- 
type,  and  was  an  example  of  the  peculiar  richness  and  transparency 
in  the  shadows  which  platinotype  gives.  Unfortunately,  evidently 
through  want  of  levelling  the  camera,  the  lines  were  not  unimpeachable, 
and  a  still  better  result  might  have  been  obtained  by  judicious  control 


in  printing,  but  good  qualities  Mere  predominant.  A.  Lockett  h 
two  nice  little  pictures,  “A  Rainy  Day”  and  “Sun  and  Mist  on  t) 
River,”  and  F.  Cooper’s  “Trees  and  Bracken  in  the  New  Foresij 
though  there  was  a  M'eakness  in  the  upper  portion,  was 
commendable  work.  Among  other  pictures  which  pleased  us  were 
head,  by  C.  Sheed,  some  landscapes  by  J.  T.  Price,  flower  studies  i 
Goy — in  most  cases  these  Mere  over-corrected  for  colour — a  stn 
scene  by  V.  Serin,  and  some  mountain  scenery  by  H.  Pelham  Webb 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  Alex.  Mackie  and  J.  C.  S.  Mummery, 
their  report  they  referred  in  appreciative  terms  to  the  excellence  of  t 
Mrork  and  the  progress  of  the  society*. 

The  Awards. 

Division  I.  :  Members  M  ho  had  received  a  society  award  —  G< 
medal  :  F.  G.  Tryhorn.  Silver  medals  :  W.  T.  Marriott,  W.  G.  Raw 
and  F.  G.  Tryhorn. 

Division  II:  Members  Mho  had  not  previously  received  a  sock 
award.— Silver  medals :  F.  Cooper,  A.  Lockett  (tw^o  awards),  and 

Wright.  - 

*  PAISLEY. 

’  This  annual  function  wras  opened  on  Tuesday,  March  31st,  1903,  a 
Mull  remain  open  till  April  11th.  It  is  being  held  in  the  Obser 
tory  Hall,  at  28,  Oakshaw  Street,  Paisley,  and  the  public  are  admitl 
free. 

The  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  presents  no  very  striking  features,  1 
let  it  be  said  that  as  the  principle  of  “  selection  ”  is  not  allowed 
operate  at  all,  it  is  indirect  praise  to  say  that  there  is  very  lit* 
indeed  on  the  walls  that  is  distinctly  poor;  in  fact,  so  many  of  I; 
exhibits,  which  are  slightly  less  in  number  than  those  of  last  ye 
appear  of  equal  merit  that  to  select  the  ones  for  distinction  must  ht 
been  no  easy  task.  In  the  main,  however,  we  venture  to  say  tl 
even  the  casual  spectator  will  approve  of  the  judges’  awards,  j 
chief  pictures  hung  which  Me  M  ould  mention  are  the  winning  eflfo  ‘ 
of  Dr.  A.  Richmond,  of  Paisley.  His  “Wreck  Gatherers”  is  unqr 
tionably  a  very  fine  production,  and  in  every  sense  pictorial,  wl 
“  Stranded,”  a  wmrk  in  red  bi-gum,  is  as  fine  a  production  as  we  h 
seen  for  some  time,  and  must  be  reckoned  an  especial  success, 
fishing  boat  studies  of  Messrs.  Morris  and  Croll  are  also  eminer 
calculated  to  interest  and  delight  all  who  find  delight  and  interest 
pictorial  effort  and  pictorial  accomplishment. 

The  limits  of  our  space  forbid  further  mention,  so  we  append  the 
list  of  awards  as  made  by  the  judges,  Messrs.  John  W.  Eadie,  Willi 
Barr,  and  William  J.  B.  Halley. 

Class  A  (any  subject,  whole  plate  and  above  in  size).— 1,  A.  Ri 
mond,  B.A.  ;  2,  A.  Morris;  3,  D.  W.  Croll. 

Class  B  (any  subject,  half  plate  and  under  in  size).— 1,  Thoi 

Reid.  I 

Class  C  (any  subject,  any  size,  mounted,  but  unframed).— 1,  R. 
Steel. 

Class  D.— Champion  class  (wmrk  wdiich  has  been  previously  e  • 
bited,  whether  medalled  or  not).— 1,  A.  Richmond,  M.B. 

Class  E. — Instantaneous  class  (camera  must  have  been  held  in  8 
hand  during  exposure). — 1,  William  Young. 

Class  F. — Novice  class  (any  subject,  any  size).— 1,  William  lc  ; 
2,  John  Y oung ;  3,  Thos.  Carlisle,  junr. 

Class  G.— Novice  lantern  slide  class  (sets  of  three).— 1,  W  a 
Young;  2,  James  A.  Whytie. 

Class  H.— Lantern  slides  (sets  of  six).— 1,  John  Steward;  2,  I  I- 
Taylor,  L.D.S. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  collection  may  be  accepted  as  pnmai  a 
testimony  to  the  continued  and  vigorous  existence  of  the  photogrcjic 
section  of  the  Paisley  Philosophical  Institution.  Perhaps  it  ma^ 
well  to  mention  that  short  lantern  lectures  are  given  on  Tuef  y> 

Thursday,  and  Saturday  evenings. 

— 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

April  15,  16,  18.— Bolton  Mutual  Photographic  Society.  “• 
Secretary,  A.  E.  Ormrod,  614,  Chorley  Old  Road,  Bolton. 

April  23,  24,  25.— Grangemouth  Amateur  Photographic  Associa  a 
Exhibition  Secretary,  F.  W.  Maryon,  Marshall  Street,  Grangem<  » 
N.B.  o 

April  23,  30.— Cornwall  Central  Photographic  Club.  Secret 
Alec  Gregg,  Central  Technical  Schools,  Truro. 

July  22,  23.— Cardiff  County  Horticultural  Society  (art  sed“)- 
A.  Coleman,  37,  Piasturton  Gardens,  Cardiff. 
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Poos  and  Dotes. 

‘Camera  News”  is  the  title  of  a  proposed  monthly  journal  to 
issued  to  members  of  the  Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic 

ciety. 

A.  second  edition  of  “The  Figures,  Facts,  and  Formulae  of  Photo- 
iphy  and  Guide  to  their  Practical  Use,”  pp.  168.  Price  Is.  nett, 
indou:  Dawbarn  and  Ward,  Ltd.)  has  just  been  published. 

Royal  Institution. — A  general  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of 
3  Royal  Institution  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon  (the  6th  inst.), 
:  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  tha  chair.  The  following 
re  elected  members  :  Miss  M.  G.  Anderson,  Mr.  Harold  Brown, 
•.  T.  W.  Chitty,  Mr.  H.  T.  Crosby,  Mr.  R.  A.  Hadfield,  Mr.  W.  W. 
pe,  Miss  S.  F.  de  Rodes,  and  Mrs.  G.  Orr  Wilson. 

The  editor  of  “Hearth  and  Home”  (10  and  11  Fetter 
ne,  E.C.)  writes:  “I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if 
u  would  favour  me  by  giving  publicity  to  two  forthcoming 
npetitions,  particulars  of  which  will  appear  in  the  issues  of  ‘  Hearth 

I  Home’  from  April  9th  onward.  No.  1. — Competition  for  cover- 
sign  for  summer  number,  prize  five  guineas ;  latest  date  for  receiving 
ne,  April  30th.  No.  2. — Forty  prizes  of  half-guinea  each  for  photo- 
aphs  to  appear  in  the  summer  number ;  latest  date,  May  30th. 
ie  summer  number  will  be  published  on  June  18th.” 

Royal  Institution. — The  following  are  the  lecture  arrangements  at 
3  Royal  Institution,  after  Easter  :  — Professor  Allan  Macfadyen,  1  hree 
:tures  on  “The  Blood  and  Some  of  its  Problems”;  Professor  G.  H. 
irwin,  two  lectures  on  “  The  Astronomical  Influence  of  the  Tides  ” 
ie  Tyndall  lectures) ;  Professor  E.  J.  Garwood,  two  lectures  on  “  The 
ork  of  Ice  as  a  Geological  Agent  ” ;  Professor  Dewar,  three  lectures 
“  Hydrogen  :  Gaseous,  Liquid,  and  Solid  ”  ;  Professor  S.  H.  Vines, 
o  lectures  on  “  Proteid-Digestion  in  Plants  ” ;  Professor  J.  A. 
eming,  two  lectures  on  “  Electric  Resonance  and  Wireless  Tele- 
aphy”;  Professor  Langton’ Douglas,  two  lectures  on  “The  Early 
t  of  Siena”;  Hamish  McCunn,  Esq.,  two  lectures  on  “Music” 
itli  musical  illustrations) ;  and  Professor  Svlvanus  P.  Thompson,  two 
:tures  on  “  The  De  Magnete  and  its  Author,  (1)  The  Book,  (2)  The 
an.”  The  Friday  evening  meetings  will  be  resumed  on  April  24th, 
len  a  discourse  will  be  given  by  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Strutt  on  “  Some 
:cent  Investigations  on  Electrical  Conduction  ”  ;  succeeding  discourses 

II  probably  be  given  by  Professor  William  J.  Pope,  Mr.  Rider 
aggard,  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  His  Serene  Highness 
bert  Prince  of  Monaco,  and  other  gentlemen. 

Tracking  Criminals  by  Means  of  Finger-Prints. — It  seems  gene- 
lly  admitted  that  of  all  the  systems  devised  for  obtaining  permanent 
cords  of  criminals  as  a  protection  against  false  personation,  the  finger- 
inf  system  is  not  only  most  successful  to-day,  but  most  promising 
r  the  future.  In  fact,  those  not  acquainted  with  the  working  of  this 
ithod  would  be  astonished  to  find  how  thoroughly  it  may  be  relied 
on,  and  how  frequently  it  is  employed.  At  Scotland  Yard  there 
?  at  least  forty  identifications  a  week  of  criminals  who  are  passing 
der  new  names,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  course,  for 
ars  criminals  have  been  detected  in  varying  and  surprising  ways, 
dy  recently,  in  England,  a  thief  was  secured  through  the  impression 
his  teeth,  which  lie  left  in  a  half-eaten  bit  of  buttered  bread.  M. 
rtillon’s  famous  system  of  measurement  was  based  upon  the  fact 
at  certain  bony  portions  of  the  human  frame  do  not  vary  during 
c  period  between  adolescence  and  extreme  old  age.  He  selected 
ad  length,  head  breadth,  middle  finger  length,  foot  length,  and  cubit, 
d  distributed  them  as  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of  three  equally 
merous  classes — small,  medium,  and  large.  But  very  delicate 
;truments  are  required  for  this  anthropometry,  and  the  number  of 
^divisions  for  classification  are  very  numerous  and  complicated.  The 
•st  notorious  case  in  which  the  finger-print  sytem  has  been  brought 
'0  play  lately  has  been  that  of  the  so-called  Leyton  murderer, 
Iwards,  who  was  hanged  early  in  March.  When  the  police  were 
nost  without  a  clue  as  to  the  murderer,  and  when  Edwards  was 
rested  merely  as  a  suspect  under  one  of  his  many  aliases,  the  police 
d  little  to  prove  that  he  was  not  the  law-abiding  citizen  he  claimed 
be.  But,  as  is  usual  now  throughout  the  country,  immediately 


after  his  arrest  impressions  were  taken  of  his  finger-prints,  and  these 
were  sent  to  Scotland  Yard.  Owing  to  the  very  simple  and  expeditious 
method  of  filing  and  classification  which  the  new  Chief  Commissioner 
has  perfected,  it  was  the  work  of  only  a  few  minutes  to  find  Edward’s 
former  criminal  record  and  to  send  a  complete  dossier  to  the  police 
who  had  him  in  charge.  Such  an  identification  as  this  is  but  an 
ordinary  instance  of  the  work  of  the  Finger-Print  Department;  there 
are  other  cases,  of  which  it  is  much  more  proud.  For  instance, 
recently  when  a  murder  had  been  committed  the  only  clue  to  the 
criminal  was  greasy  finger-prints  left  on  the  glass  of  a  window  by 
which  escape  was  effected.  One  of  the  head  men  of  the  Finger-Print 
Department  was  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  crime,  took  careful  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  tell-tale  impressions,  and  within  a  few  hours  the  criminal, 
well  knowm  as  an  old  offender,  was  located  and  placed  under  arrest.— 
“The  World’s  Work”  for  April. 

Photographs  of  Spirits  — The  name  of  Dr.  Theodore  Hausmann, 
of  1,312,  West  Street,  Washington,  U.S.,  is  well  known  in  connection 
with  his  singularly  successful  researches  and  experiments  in  spiritual 
photography,  of  which  he  has  been  good  enough  to  send  to  the 
editor  of  this  paper,  from  time  to  time,  some  beautiful  examples. 
His  social  position,  his  professional  status,  his  high  personal  character, 
and  the  fact  that  he  conducts  all  the  processes  himself,  combine  to 
affiix  the  stamp  of  incontestable  genuineness  upon  every  photograph 
of  this  kind  which  he  produces,  and  to  exclude  the  slightest  possibility 
of  fraud  or  delusion.  Hence  a  special  interest  and  an  exceptional 
value  attach  themselves  to  a  communication  he  has  published  in 
the  “  Sunflower,”  of  New  York,  relating  his  experiences  in  connection 
with  spirit  photography  during  the  last  twelve  years  At  first  those 
experiments  were  so  disappointing  and  unsatisfactory,  that  he  began 
to  believe  that  he  was  wasting  both  his  time  and  his  money,  but 
becoming  acquainted  with  Dr.  W.  M.  Keeler,  he  soon  discovered  that 
there  were  no  real  grounds  for  disappointment.  “  The  more  I  learned 
to  know  him,”  he  writes,  “  the  more  I  esteem  him,  not  only  as  one 
of  the  most  modest  of  men,  as  a  generous  and  devoted  heart,  but 
as  a  medium  who  has  probably  never  been  surpassed.”  After  pleading 
for  the  more  considerate  treatment  of  mediums,  and  giving  some 
practical  advice  with  respect  to  this  particular  class  of  photography. 
Dr.  Hausmann  points  out  how  spirits  may  be  induced  to  vary  their 
position  in  front  of  the  camera.  “  I  have  seen  some  of  my  spirit 
friends,”  he  observes,  “  change  their  pose  and  their  garments  in 
three  minutes,  which  is  only  possible  by  spirits  who  were  good  mediums 
on  earth,  or  who  have  been  for  many  years  upon  the  other  side. 
Above  all,  those  spirits  show  themselves  very  advantageously  who 
have  already  displayed  during  their  terrestrial  life,  an  extraordinary 
power  of  will.  “  My  guide  and  my  wife,”  Dr.  Hausmann  goes  on  to  say, 
“  have  charmed  me  by  very  large  and  distinct  photographs  (their 
faces  filling  sensitised  plates  five  inches  by  seven).  We  have  even 
been  enabled  to  induce  them  to  give  their  images,  without  the  dark 
room  and  without  objective,  directly  on  the  sensitised  plate,  covered 
by  the  shutter  of  the  frame.  We  have  obtained  the  plate  of  the 
same  spirit  in  two  or  three  chambers  at  the  same  time,  in  the  full 
light  of  day,  in  a  reduced  light,  with  a  gas  burner  and  in  oomplete 
darkness.  Instantaneous  photographs  have  even  been  obtained  in 
the  open  air,  in  the  brilliant  light  of  the  sun.  It  is  interesting  to  study 
how  the  invisible  rays  of  light,  variously  named  ultra-violet,  cathodic, 
X,  or  Rontgen  rays,  penetrate  not  only  the  shutter  of  the  frame,  but 
even  through  the  human  form.  Landscapes  have  been  sometimes 
taken  through  my  own  body,  now  a  part  and  now  the  whole  of  mv 
person  having  been  rendered  transparent  or  invisible.  Being  alone 
in  my  chamber,  not  only  have  my  departed  friends  shown  themselves 
in  splendid  images  on  the  plate,  but  likewise  a  white  horse  which  I 
rode  during  the  war,  between  1861  and  1865,  appeared  upon  the  plate 
v/hen  I  was  photographing  by  myself  in  my  room.  When  posing 
with  Dr.  Keeler,  and  drawing  around  me  my  spirit  friends,  I  obtained 
in  one  day,  in  the  space  of  26  minutes,  the  photographs  of  32  spirits.” 
Dr.  Hausmann  enumerates  an  immense  number  of  historical  personages 
now  in  the  spirit  world,  wrhose  photographs  he  has  obtained,  and  he 
mentions  one  who  has  presented  herself  to  him  at  least  twenty  times. 
He  adds  that  he  has  kept  an  exact  register  of  each,  noting  down  the 
full  particulars  at  the  time  and  never  trusting  to  his  memory.  In 
some  of  the  photos  he  has  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  “  Harbinger,”  as 
many  as  a  dozen  faces  present  themselves  on  a  single  plate. — “The 
Harbinger.” 
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Hurman’s  Sepia  Bromide  Toning  Solution.  Sold  by  Hurman,  Ltd., 
3,  St.  Nicholas  Buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  3,  Victoria 
Square,  Birmingham. 

For  the  purpose  of  converting  the  black  deposit  in  pigmented  silver, 
which  forms  the  image  in  bromide  prints  and  enlargements  into  a 
pleasing  sepia  colour,  Messrs.  Hurman,  Ltd.,  are  sending  out  two 
colourless  solutions.  No  copper  is  used,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
toned  image  is  permanent.  The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows: — The 
fixed  and  washed  print  is  soaked  in  No.  1  solution  for  ten  minutes,  it 
is  then  transferred  to  No.  2  solution,  which  is  heated  to  a  temperature 
just  bearable  by  the  hand.  When  the  tone  sought  is  obtained,  the 
print  is  placed  in  cold  water,  rubbed  with  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool, 
and  then  thoroughly  washed.  The  solutions  can  be  used  over  again, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  well  exposed  prints  not  too  far  developed  are 
the  most  suitable  for  obtaining  the  warmest  tones.  A  specimen  print 
toned  with  the  solutions  in  question  lies  before  us ;  it  has  a  very 
pleasing  cold  sepia  colour,  and  at  the  first  glance  looks  not  unlike  a 
carbon  image.  The  wdiites,  too,  are  unstained.  No  doubt  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  toning  bromides  into  sepia  will  become  popular  wfith  many 
photographers. 


The  L.N.A.  Specialities.  Manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Lumiere  North 
American  Company,  4,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C. 

From  the  Lumiere  North  American  Company,  of  4,  Bloomsbury 
Street,  London,  W.C. ,  we  have  received  a  few  samples  of  novelties  in 
photographic  materials  which  they  are  introducing  this  season. 
These  include  the  Planchon  film,  w'hich  we  have  used  on  previous 
occasions  with  successful  results.  The  brands  of  plates  comprise  the 
“Extra  Rapid,”  the  “Anti-Halo  Extra  Rapid,”  and  the  “Anti-Halo 
Orthochromatic.”  The  latter  are  sensitive  to  yellow  and  green. 
After-development  adjuncts  comprise  “  Thioxydant,”  a  hypo-elimina¬ 
tor  ;  the  Lumiere  “  Decolorant,”  for  use  with  “  Anti-Halo  ”  plates ; 
and  “  Formosulphite,”  a  substitute  for  both  preservative  and  alkali  in 
developing  solution.  We  have  had  occasion  recently  to  make  practical 
trial  of  most  of  these  products,  and,  like  all  the  preparations'  that 
emanate  from  the  world-renowned  chemical  laboratories  at  Lyons, 
have  found  them  characterised  by  the  greatest  excellence  and  efficiency. 
Full  lists  and  instructions  are  obtainable  at  the  address  given  above. 

The  “  Cyko  ”  Papers.  Sole  British  agents,  Charles  Tyler  and  England 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  79,  Copenhagen  Street,  Caledonian  Road,  King’s 
Cross,  N. 

WTe  are  informed  by  Messrs.  Charles  Tyler  and  England  Bros,  that 
they  have  been  appointed  sole  British  agents  for  the  sale  of  “  Cyko  ” 
developing  papers,  which  were  originally  introduced  in  America  by 
Messrs.  Anthony  and  Scovill,  of  New  York.  The  papers  are  made 
in  six  grades,  and  in  two  degrees  of  rapidity — namely,  slow  and  quick. 
Under  the  former  head  we  have  carbon,  rough  and  glossy ;  under 
the  latter,  smooth  portrait,  rough  portrait,  glossy  portrait.  A  large 
specimen  print  on  the  glossy  surface  has  been  submitted  to  us,  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  very  fine  example  of  printing 
in  bromide.  For  the  information  of  users  of  the  “Cyko”  papers  a 
twenty-four  page  manual  of  instructions  has  been  compiled.  The 
quality  of  the  papers  appears  to  be  in  every  Avay  admirable  and  their 
manipulation  very  simple,  and,  as  in  the  way  of  rapidity  and  surface 
quality,  for  breadth  of  effect  and  fine  definition,  all  modern  tastes  are 
catered  for,  the  new  series  of  papers  will  no  doubt  secure  very  wide 
appreciation  indeed.  The  appended  brief  description  of  each  paper’s 
peculiarities  wdll  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  feel  inclined  to  give  the  “  Cyko  ”  surfaces  a  trial. 

Carbon  “  Cyko.” — The  surface  is  a  smooth  matte.  Especially 
adapted  for  negatives  lacking  in  contrast,  and  usually  will  make  a 
better  print  from  such  negatives  that  can  be  obtained  on  any  other 
paper. 

Rough  “Cyko.”— Has  the  same  characteristics  as  carbon  “  Cyko  ” 
in  printing  qualities,  but  has  a  rougher  surface ;  especially  adapted  to 
larger  negatives  and  where  broad  effects  are  desired. 

Glossy  “  Cyko.” — For  use  where  fine  detail  is  desired.  Prints  can  be 
squeegeed  or  burnished  to  a  very  high  polish. 


[April  10,  1903. 


The  portrait  “  Cyko  ”  papers  differ  from  the  others,  in  that  tl 
print  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  time,  and  require  about  four  times  i 
time  for  development. 

Portrait  “Cyko,”  Smooth. — Especially  adapted  for  portrait  wo 
yielding  soft  effects  with  full  detail  and  beautiful  half  tones. 

Portrait  Rough  “Cyko.” — This  paper  produces  exceedingly  arte 
results,  but  the  surface  is  somewhat  rough  for  small  negatives  or 
those  requiring  extreme  accuracy  of  lines  and  detail.  Well  adapted 
large  heads. 

Portrait  Glossy  “Cyko.”— Has  the  same  general  characteristics 
smooth  portrait  “  Cyko,”  but  may  be  squeegeed  or  burnished  to  a  v 
high  polish. 

Art  “Cyko.” — Is  made  on  very  heavy  paper  of  rough  surface  ; 
is  used  for  art  reproductions,  large  heads,  and  for  artistic  prints  fr 
view  negatives. 

The  Yoigtlander  Cameras.  Manufactured  and  sold  by  Yoigtlan.; 
and  Sohn,  Ltd.,  12,  Charterhouse  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  appended  illustrations  show  three  new  hand  cameras  wh ; 
Messrs.  \  oigtlander  are  placing  upon  this  market.  In  No.  1,  “T 
“Favourite,”  we  see  a  type  which  has  lately  sprung  into  considera 


popularity;  it  is  of  the  collapsible  form,  the  extended  body  being  hi 
in  position  by  side  stay  pieces.  The  focal  plane  shutter  permits 
exposures  of  as  little  as  one  1200th  of  a  second  and  the  adjustm<t 
of  the  exposure  slit  is  externally  controlled.  The  lens  moves  by  I 
actuation  of  a  lever  in  the  focussing  jacket,  and  the  camera  front  1 


both  horizontal  and  vertical  motions.  The  camera  takes  double  c  : 
slides,  the  shutters  of  which  are  neatly  reeded.  Beautifully  mad 
dark  wood,  with  aluminium  mountings,  all  the  movements  of  > 
instrument  are  easy  ana  sweet,  and  in  practical  use  it  is  extrer 
handy  to  manipulate.  No.  2,  “The  Heliar.”  In  this  instrumer  i 


will  be  perceived  that  focussing  is  effected  by  rack  and  pinion;  an 
the  case  of  “The  Favourite,”  it  takes  a  focal-plane  shutter,  and -3 
fitted  with  either  ordinary  double  dark  slides,  or  the  roller  double  d  c 
slides  with  reeded  shutters  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  No  > 
the  “LTniversal”  Camera.  This  again  is  a  rack  and  pinion  focuss| 
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era,  but  it  takes  lenses  ranging  in  foci  from  3£  to  12  inches.  The 
Tplane  shutter  is  removable,  thus  admitting  of  the  use  of  other 
tters  on  the  lens  front.  The  band  shown  on  the  right  side  of  the 
rument  is  scaled  off  for  different  foci.  The  instrument  has  a  hooded 
issing  glass,  and  a  small  reflector  placed  posterially  to  the  finder 
tvs  when  a  spirit  level  is  perfectly  central.  The  top  stays  impart 
it  rigidity  to  the  camera.  We  have  examined  these  three  instru- 
ts  with  great  interest ;  when  folded  up  they  are  extremely  compact 
portable,  and  are  very  light,  the  quarter  plate  in  each  case  being  only 
veen  31bs.  and  41bs.  We  were  also  much  struck  by  the  very  beautiful 
ih  of  the  cameras.  Amongst  the  devotees  of  very  rapid  work  in 
tography  the  use  of  cameras  with  focal-plane  shutters  is  growing 
ivour,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  serious  worker  has  only  to  examine 
l  cameras  as  those  here  briefly  noticed  to  be  at  once  convinced  of 
r  practical  value.  Messrs.  Y oigtlander  and  Sohn  also  issue  a  price 
illustrated  and  descriptive  of  these  and  other  cameras  to  which 
refer  the  reader- 


Deu)  Book. 

- — ♦ - 

IPs  Dictionary  of  the  World’s  Press”  for  1903.  994  pages.  Price 
7s.  6d.  Published  by  Henry  Sell,  Ltd.,  167,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
his  indispensable  volume  is  now  in  its  twenty-third  year.  It  in- 
,ses  in  portliness  and  usefulness  with  age.  Nowadays  everybody, 
uding  the  general  reader,  is  interested  in  the  doings  of  the  fourth 
te,  and  for  such  as  these  there  are  some  two  or  three 
dred  pages  of  articles  in  the  book  before  us,  which  supply  very 
active  reading.  In  particular,  we  may  cite  a  “  History  of  the  Press 
lery,”  by  Mr.  Edward  Porritt,  and  some  amusing  “  Humours  of 
rspaper  Rivalry.”  The  aspirant,  too,  will  find  in  “Free  Lance 
rnalism,”  by  a  Practitioner,  many  hints  which  will  guide  him  along 
ery  thorny  path.  These  are  only  some  of  the  plums  chosen  at 
lom  from  a  delightful  volume.  Coming  now  to  the  more  serious 
merits,  which,  after  all,  are  those  that  have  the  more  lasting  interest 
the  professional  man,  we  learn  that  the  Magazine  List,  the  Classi- 
Lists  of  Trade  Papers,  and  the  Lists  of  Colonial  Papers  have  all 
i  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date.  In  the  Magazine  List  particulars 
e  been  added  as  to  date  of  issue.  The  Thumb  Index  gives  at  once 
rst,  the  index,  then  the  London  papers,  the  English  provincial 
ers,  the  Irish  papers,  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  papers,  the  magazines, 
lastly,  the  Colonial  and  principal  foreign  papers.  Particulars 
also  given  of  every  town  throughout  the  British  Empire  in  which  a 
er  is  published,  together  with  particulars  of  the  principal  papers 
inselves.  In  regard  to  the  papers  of  the  British  Isles,  the  name 
iven  of  every  town  and  village  in  which  a  paper  is  published,  the 
ket  days,  distance  from  London,  etc.  The  total  number  of  papers 
he  British  Isles  is  now  2,547 ;  of  these  London  is  responsible  for 
•  The  number  of  magazines  is  1,634,  while  there  are  253  quarterly 
iews  of  every  kind.  Altogether  “  Sell’s  Dictionary  of  the  World’s 
ss  more  than  maintains  its  place  as  the  principal  work  of  refer- 
3  of  its  kind. 


hotogkaphic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom. — We  are  in- 
ned  that,  in  connection  with  the  Perth  meeting  of  the  Convention, 
Dundee,  Perth,  and  London  Shipping  Company  has  generously 
red  to  issue  to  members  of  Convention  return  tickets  at  single 
is  (viz.,  first  cabin,  22s.  6d.  ;  second  cabin,  15s.)  and  otherwise  give 
3ial  attention  to  their  comfort  during  the  voyage.  This  company’s 
'ndid  passenger  steamers,  which  are  lighted  throughout  by  elec- 
ity,  will  leave  London  for  Dundee  as  under  :  Saturday,  June  27th, 
noon;  Wednesday,  July  1st,  4  p.m.  ;  Saturday,  July  4th,  6  p.nr. 
urning  to  London  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The  journey 
veen  London  and  Dundee  occupies  about  thirty  hours.  Frequent 
ns  between  Dundee  and  Perth.  Fare,  Is.  8d.  Members  of  Con- 
'tion  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  these  special  rates  must 
fin  a  card  of  introduction  from  the  hon.  general  secretary,  F.  A. 
Ige,  East  Lodge,  Dalston  Lane,  London,  N.E.  The  railway  excur- 
arrangements  are  not  yet  definitely  ascertainable,  but  it  is  antici- 
Jdiat  trains  will  leave  London  for  Perth  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
7  ord.  Tickets  (available  for  return  any  day  within  sixteen  days) 
1  ingle  fares  for  the  double  journey. 


Beitish  Automatic  Photographic  Company,  Limited. — This  com¬ 
pany  has  been  registered  with  a  capital  of  £15,000  in  £1  shares.  The 
objects  of  the  company  are  to  acquire  any  inventions,  patents,  rights^ 
licenses,  or  concessions  in  relation  to  photographic  machines  and  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  machines  for  recording  or  producing  light  by  electricity 
or  other  means,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturers  of,  and 
dealers  in,  automatic  machinery,  and  tools,  tablets,  diaphragms, 
motors,  batteries,  generators,  magnets,  coatings  or  coverings  for 
cylinders  tablets  of  phonogram  blanks,  and  photographic  apparatus, 
etc.  No  initial  public  issue.  The  first  directors  (to  number  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  seven)  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  signatories. 
Qualification  £100.  Remuneration  £100  each  per  annum  (chairman  £50 
extra).  Registered  office,  31,  Lombard  Street. 

Re  Owen  Richard  Morris,  Caspar  House,  Cemanes,  Anglesey,  photo¬ 
grapher. — The  above-named  debtor  appeared  for  his  public  examina¬ 
tion  at  the  Bangor  Bankruptcy  Court  on  April  2nd,  before  the 
Registrar.  The  statement  of  affairs  filed  by  the  debtor  disclosed  total 
liabilities,  amounting  to  £174,  and  available  assets  estimated  to  pro¬ 
duce  £58,  thus  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £116.  The  debtor  attributed 
his  failure  to  bad  trade  and  commencing  without  capital.  In  reply 
to  questions  put  by  the  official  receiver,  debtor  stated  that  he  com¬ 
menced  business  at  Cemanes  in  1893,  and  in  June,  1901,  he  went  out 
to  South  Africa,  where  he  served  with  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Light 
Horse  until  the  regiment  Avas  disbanded,  Avhen  he  returned  home.  He 
was  in  debt  when  he  left  for  South  Africa,  and  the  sums  remitted  home 
by  him  from  time  to  time  were  handed  to  the  creditors.  He  had  no 
money  Avhen  he  returned  from  South  Africa,  but  he  commenced  a  new 
business  as  a  photographer  and  stationer.  The  debtor  Avas  closely 
examined  on  the  aboATe  facts,  and  the  examination  then  closed. 

Sunlight  Sensitised  Paper  Company,  Limited. — This  company  has 
been  registered  Avith  a  capital  of  £3,000  in  £1  shares  (1,050),  prefer¬ 
ence.  The  objects  of  the  company  are  to  acquire  the  business  carried. 
on  at  Avenue  Works,  64a,  Great  College  Street,  London,  as  the  Sun¬ 
light  Sensitised  Paper  Company,  to  adopt  an  agreement  Avith  J.  H.  W. 
Rumsey  and  H.  Jones,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  paper  makers^ 
photographers,  photographic  printers,  photo  etchers,  photo  litho¬ 
graphers,  printers,  publishers,  booksellers,  bookbinders,  etc.  No 
initial  public  issue.  The  first  directors  (to  number  not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  five)  are  W.  Hudson  and  E.  Hudson.  Qualification 
£250.  Remuneration  as  fixed  by  the  company.  Registered  office, 
Avenue  Works,  64a,  Great  College  Street,  London. 

Re  Eustace  Bernard  Eldridge,  photographic  artist,  carrying  on 
business  at  24,  Butter  Market,  and  residing  at  46,  London  Road,  Ips¬ 
Avich. — The  official  receiver  for  the  Ipswich  district  has  now  issued-’ 
particulars  under  this  failure,  from  Avhich  it  appears  that  the  debtor 
has  filed  a  statement  of  affairs,  shoAving  gross  liabilities  amounting 
to  £343  16s.  lch,  of  Avhich  £306  7s.  7d.,  due  to  fourteen  unsecured 
creditors,  are  expected  to  rank  for  dividend.  The  deficiency  is 
estimated  at  £290  0s.  Id.  The  principal  unsecured  creditors  are  :  The 
Gem  Dry  Plate  Company,  Willesden,  £10  (about) ;  Suffolk  Advance 
Company,  IpsAvich,  £31 ;  ReAL  P.  X.  Eldridge,  Upper  Tooting,  £200  ; 
and  Buchanan  Scott,  Ipswich,  £23.  The  official  receiver,  in  his  obser¬ 
vations,  remarks  :  “  This  debtor  tells  me  that  he  came  to  IpsAvich  in 
August,  1901.  having  then  a  capital  of  £350.  given  him  by  his  father, 
out  of  Avhich  he  paid  £250  for  the  goodAvill,  cameras,  apparatus,  etc. ,  of 
the  business  he  has  since  carried  on  in  the  Butter  Market,  Ipswich.  The 
debtor  hired  the  premises  l.e  used  for  his  business  at  a  rental  of  £60,  and 
also  AAras  unAvise  enough  to  hire  other  premises  at  an  additional  rent 
of  £40,  in  the  hope  of  sub-letting  them,  but  had  never  been  able  to 
do  so,  and  attributes  his  insolvency  partly  to  this  circumstance.  He 
is  unable  to  give  any  detailed  deficiency  account,  but  has  filed  the  fol1- 
loAving  explanation  :  — Losses  have  arisen  OAving  to  the  business  (for 
Avhich  £250  Avas  paid)  being  very  unremunerative.  The  rental  of  the 
premises  has  been  high,  and  part  of  the  premises  have  been  unoccupied 
all  the  time,  and  have  been  unable  to  let  them.  The  business  has  had  a 
bad  name  hanging  to  it  for  years.  Also,  do  not  think  Butter  Market 
a  good  street  for  starting  business.  HeaAW  costs  of  summonses  which 
were  issued  against  me  in  early  part  of  year  somewhat  crippled  me.” 
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The  negatives,  photographic  designs,  and  other  background  and 
accessory  assets  of  the  late  Lafayette  W.  Seavey,  of  New  York,  were 
sold  at  public  auction  March  9th  last,  at  the  late  Mr.  Seavey’s  studio 
in  Walton  Avenue  and  Cheever  Place.  The  bidding  was  spirited, 
and  the  whole  lot  bought  in  by  Messrs.  Rough  and  Caldwell,  New 
York,  and  Packard  Bros.,  Boston,  Mass.,  these  two  well-known  firms 
dividing  the  same  equally,  thus  owning  the  entire  “  Seavey  ”  accumula¬ 
tion  of  designs,  photographs,  and  negatives,  the  result  of  thirty-five 
years’  work. 


Patent  Pa»$. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  March 
23  and  March  28,  1903  :  — 

Apparatus. — No.  6,740.  “Method  and  apparatus  for  photographically 
recording  characters  in  printing  telegraphs.”  Complete  specifica¬ 
tion.  (Siemens  and  Halske  Aktien-Gesellschaft,  Germany.) 
Siemens  Bros,  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Developing  Trays. — No.  6,822.  “  Improvements  in,  or  connected  with, 
developing  trays  for  photographic  purposes.”  (Walter  Bowden, 
Aden.)  Henry  John  Glaisher. 

Photo-printing  Apparatus. — No.  6,930.  “  Improvements  in,  or  relating 
to,  photo-printing  apparatus.”  Henry  Norton  Hickman,  George 
Gregory  Hickman,  and  Evelyn  Henry  Hickman,  trading  as  Norton 
and  Gregory. 

Developing  Films,  etc. — No.  7,094.  “  A  new  or  improved  apparatus 

for  use  in  developing  and  fixing  lengths  or  spools  of  photographic 
films  or  paper.”  Percy  John  Hayward. 

.'Printing  Frame. — No.  7,122.  “Improved  Photographic  printing 
frame.”  John  Batty. 

'Developer. — No.  7,163.  “Preparation  and  employment  of  a  new  sub¬ 
stance  as  a  photographic  developer.”  (La  Societe  Anonyme  des 
Plaques  et  Papiers  Photographiques.  A.  Lumiere  et  ses  Fils, 
France.)  Benjamin  Joseph  Barnard  Mills. 

Washing  Plates. -r-No.  7,199.  “Improvements  in,  and  relating  to,  the 
washing  of  photographic  plates  and  the  like.”  Arthur  Peter 
Monger. 

Printing  Frame. — No.  7,299.  “Improvements  in  printing  and  copying 
frames,  more  especially  for  photographic  purposes.”  Otto 
Berlebach. 

- « - 

Ilford  Platona. — Mr.  J.  Gilbert  Jackson,  in  his  very  interesting 
paper  on  “  Photographic  Chemistry,”  reported  in  the  British 
Journal  of  the  3rd  inst  (page  270),  makes  a  slight  mistake  in  assuming 
that  the  potassium  phosphate  recommended  by  the  Ilford  Company 
in  their  “  Platona  ”  formula,  is  intended  to  produce  warmer  tones. 
The  exact  opposite  is  aimed  at,  the  phosphate  giving  colder  and  clearer 
tones  than  when  oxalate  alone  is  used. 


%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  received  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  abso¬ 
lutely  without  condition ,  exuressed  or  implied  as  to  what  cuppea/rs  in 
•the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 


Irtish  Journal  of  jphotogijaphg. 

The  Oldest  Photographic  Journal  in  the  World. 

Established  1854.  published  every  Friday.  price  twopenoe 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION,  Post  Free 

(United  Kingdom  and  the  Channel  Isles). 


s.  d. 

One  Year  ...  .  lO  lO 

Half  Y  ear  -~  5  5 

Quarter  Year  . 2  9 


France,  Belgium, United  States.Canada, 
Australia,  Africa,  New  Zealand,  New¬ 
foundland,  Germany,  Russia,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  India,  China , 
Japan,  &c.  One  Year  ...  13s. 


It  may  also  be  obtained  from  all  Booksellers,  Photographic  Deal  era 
and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


Meetings  of  Societies. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


April 

Name  of  Society. 

13 . 

11s . 

Leeds  Photographic  Society  .. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society 

14 . 

14 . 

15 . 

Borough  Polytechnic.. 

15 . 

Southport  Photo.  Society 

15 


Southsea  Photographic  Society 


Subject. 


/Competition  Pictures  f Judging)  I 
t  Photography  Prize  Slides  exhibit, 
No  meeting. 

(  Excursion  Prin  s  due.  Judging  at 
\  by  Members  present.  B 

C  Affiliation  LecCur**.  Prictical  L 
(  scape  Photography .  Mr.  G.  T  Ha 
1  F.R.P.S. 

I  Lantern  Night.  (Monthly  Slide  (, 
(  petition.) 

/  Home-matte  Supplementary  Lt 
(  Mr.  R.  W.  Woods. 

.  The  P  latino  type  Process.  Platino 
)  Co. 


15. 

15. 

16. 

16. 

16. 


Redhill  &  Dist.  Camera  Club  .. 

Croydon  Camera  Club . 

Watford  Camera  Club  . 

Richmond  Camera  Club  . 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 


/  Stereoscopic  Photography ,  with 
I  amples.  Mr.  A.  II.  Dunning. 

I  The  Art  of  Negative  Making.  Mr. 

(  Isaac. 

I  Photographic  News  Prize  Lan  i 
|  Slides. 

i  Result  of  Competition  for  the 
I  Enlarged  Negative  and  Print  tl  - 
j  from.  Particulars  of  Competition 
(  be  announced  later. 

I  An  English  Photo  Lens  Fac 
Lantern  Lecture.  Messrs.  Ta  , 
t  Taylor,  and  Hobson. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

“Is  time  development  desirable?”  was  the  question  propounded  r 
Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett  in  his  excellent  lecture  at  the  Camera  Club  i 
the  30th  ult.,  and  upon  that  text  he  enlarged  much  to  the  edifica  t 
of  all  who  wore  present.  It  is  some  time  since  a  purely  photogra]  j 
question  of  this  nature  was  brought  before  the  club,  and  it  exc  1 
much  interest,  both  because  of  its  importance  and  also  becaus'  o 
was  anticipated  that  the  advocates  of  time  development  would  asset  i 
in  their  thousands,  so  to  speak,  and  laugh  to  scorn  anything  wl  i 
the  lecturer  might  advance  which  was  contrary  to  their  tenets.  ) 
contemplate!  scrimmage  did  not,  however,  take  place,  for  those  wl ; 
names  are  generally  coupled  with  the  subject  of  time  developn  i 
were  otherwise  engaged,  and  sent  excuses  for  non-attendance  at  ) 
meeting. 

Mr.  Bennett’s  lecture  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  thoro 
and  exhaustive  expositions  on  development  which  have  ever  been  gi' 
and  our  only  regret  is  that  we  can  but  afford  space  for  a  brief  ref  > 
of  it.  It  formed  in  effect  a  defence  of  the  methods  of  treatii  i 
photographic  plate  which  are  generally  in  vogue  by  practical  ph  - 
graphers,  and  it  was  seen  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  lecture  t 
the  question  asked  by  its  title  was  not  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmi  >■ 
The  lecturer  entirely  disapproved  of  the  system  advocated  by  ce  n 
workers  of  timing  the  appearance  of  the  image  from  the  mome  if 
applying  the  developer,  and  making  that  period  a  unit  for  deteri  i- 
tion  of  the  completion  of  the  operation.  He  regarded  it  s  11 
absurdity  that  anyone  could  wish  to  bring  out  in  his  negativ  U 
the  changes  brought  about  by  the  action  of  light.  He  shoult  m 
at  bringing  out  all  he  wants,  and  no  more.  Some  had  held  it 
exposure  was  the  one  and  only  factor  which  determined  the  fi  re 
character  of  the  negative,  but  he  hoped  to  prove  that  this  w  a 
fallacy,  and  that  modification  in  the  constituents  of  the  devel  3r 
had  very  great  influence  in  affecting  the  ultimate  results.  Bu  ie 
agreed  that  alterations  in  the  composition  of  the  developer,  introd  jd 
after  development  had  actually  commenced,  have  little  or  no  €  ct 
upon  those  results.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  a  good  deal  of  s- 
cussion  concerning  under  and  over  exposure,  and  ..Professor  Bi 
claimed  to  have  successfully  developed  considerably  over  exj  sd 
plates,  but  it  was  necessary  for  success  to  deal  with  subjects  tb 
a  wide  range  of  contrasts.  At  that  time  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Dri  Id 
made  many  experiments,  photographing  patches  of  white  and  let 
paper  under  different  conditions  and  illumination,  and  they  ar,ed 
from  the  results  obtained  that  the  range  of  contrasts  in  any  su let 
could  not  be  more  than  from  30  to  1.  He  totally  disagreed  th 
that  view,  and  in  his  own  experiments  he  had  assumed  a  i  £e 
of  from  256  to  1.  The  limited  range  of  contrast  in  the  ca;  °f 
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and  white  paper  was  exemplified  in  the  difficulty  found  in 
jjne  engravings.  Far  more  contrast  was  found  in  such 
•get  as  a  woodland  scene,  in  which  dark  trunks  and  foliage 
brought  against  patches  of  bright  sky,  and  bits  of  brilliantly 
d  distant  landscape.  In  interior  views,  where  windows  were 
led  in  the  field  of  vision,  the  contrasts  were  still  more  remark- 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  accentuate  these  contrasts, 
i  others  to  render  them  less  obtrusive,  according  to  the  particular 
ng  method  to  be  afterwards  adopted  in  obtaining  the  positive 
ssion.  Such  control  was  quite  out  of  the  question  with  time 
mment,  but  it  was  within  the  reach  of  the  operator  by  modi- 
,n  of  the  agents  at  his  disposal.  In  his  own  experiments  he 
used  a  pyro-ammouia  developer,  consisting  of  pyro,  l^gr.— 
•ved  in  four  times  its  weight  of  sodic  sulphite— potassic  bromide, 
and  strong  ammonia,  1^  minim  to  each  ounce  of  water.  He 
jd  that  negatives  could  be  controlled  to  any  extent  desiiable 
trying  the  exposure,  by  varying  the  time  of  development,  by 
ication  of  the  constituents  of  the  developer,  and  by  after  treat- 
-intensification  or  reduction,  as  the  case  might  demand.  His 
iments  were  extended  over  a  long  time,  and  he  had  recorded 
jsults  in  a  series  of  diagrams,  which  plainly  showed  the  amount 
lisity  obtained  under  various  conditions.  And  these  diagrams 
een  drawn  in  such  a  way  that  the  results  could  be  compared, 
large  number  of  diagrams  were  then  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
-n  slides,  each  one  telling  its  own  story  in  the  clearest  and 
convincing  manner.  The  first  dealt  with  variations  of  exposure, 
was  shown  the  result  of  increasing  the  alkali  and  reducing  the 


de,  by  the  appearance  of  more  detail  in  the  shadows  and  less 
;y  in  the  lights.  The  effect  of  diluting  the  developer,  in  pro- 
g  a  softer  scale  of  gradation,  was  also  well  shown.  The  changes 
ht  about  by  intensification  and  reduction  were  next  dealt  with, 
t  may  interest  many  to  learn  that  the  favourite  intensifier  of 
ecture  is  found  in  Wellington’s  silver  method.  The  diagrams 
rative  of  the  action  of  reducing  agents  were  also  most  instructive, 
response  to  the  invitation  of  the  chairman,,  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert, 
L  C.  Porter  opened  the  discussion  by  saying  that  never  in  that 
had  they  heard  a  more  important  paper  upon  a  photographic 
ct,  and  one  which  had  been  more  clearly  expressed.  He  hoped 
it  would  be  printed'  in  the  Club  Journal  in  extenso  and  with 
iagrams  reproduced.  He  trusted  that  Mr.  Bennett  in  his  wish 
nclude  his  lecture  at  a  reasonably  early  hour  had  not  omitted 
ing  which  he  had  to  tell  them.  They  could  afford  to  lose 
;g  of  such  a  discourse.  Anyone  who  had  been  engaged  in 
imental  work,  and  knew  the  labour  of  plotting  curves,  must 
rare  of  the  immense  amount  of  time  and  patience  which  the 
er  had  expended  upon  these  diagrams  which  were  passed  so 
through  the  lantern.  Every  single  point  which  the  lecturer 
)ut  forward  was  borne  out  by  his  (the  speaker’s)  own,  experience, 
id  never  believed  in  time  development,  except  as  a  happy  resort 
e  inexperienced,  who  might  by  its  aid  escape  the  difficulties  which 
s  beset  beginners — the  difficulty,  for  instance,  of  knowing  the 
■  e  moment  at  which  to  stop  development.  As  to  the  experienced 
1  it  would  be  quite  the  last  thing  which  he  would  adopt  in 
•  ce.  In  the  case  of  Tollable  films  the  times  of  appearance  of 
1  mage  thereon  would  be  different,  accoiding  to  the  exposures, 
'could  we  hope  for  satisfactory  results  by  treating  that  film  to 
!  box  ”  method  of  development '!  He  himself  was  much  in  favour 
itrolling  the  development  by  the  means  pointed  out  by  the 
l  er.  He  might  especially  allude  to  the  advantage  of  diluting 
3  peloper  in  cases  of  strong  contrast ;  for  instance,  it  was  often 
>:le  to  coax  out  clouds  from  a  landscape  with  a  dark  foreground. 
1  diagrams  the  lecturer  has  given  certain  evidence  of  the  truth 
1  methods  which  he  advocates. 

d  Lambert  said  that  before  the  lecture  it  had  been  assumed 
he  subject  would  arouse  a  certain  amount  of  antagonism,  and 
cturer  himself  had  indicated  that  he  had  come  to  the  club 
ped  to  be  crushed.  The  crushing  process  had  not  taken  place, 
'3ryone  seemed  to  be  in  cordial  agreement  with  the  lecturer's 
:s-  He,  too,  must  join  in  the  general  chorus  of  approbation. 
1  not  himself  believe  in  time  development,  but  he  would  admit 
might  be  of  use  to  the  inexperienced.  He  had  given  it  a  fair 
He  himself  had  made  a  number  of  experiments,  and  had 
ied  the  results  in  one  of  the  journals.  These  experiments 


showed  the  enormous  differences  of  results  obtainable  by  varying 
the  exposure  and  the  constituents  of  the  developing  solution.  He 
was  surprised  to  hear  the  lecturer  say  that  according  to  Hurter  and 
Driffield  the  natural  range  of  density  was  only  30  to  1.  To  the 
best  of  his  recollection  Abney  points  out  that  in  certain  cases — e.g. 
the  interior  of  a  cavern  contrasted  with  sky  in  the  same  picture — the 
range  is  more  like  1,000  to  1.  Hurter  and  Driffield  had  done  so 
much  good  work  that  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that  they  had 
expressed  this  view,  which  was  so  contrary  to  that  of  Abney  and 
others.  He  must  congratulate  the  lecturer  upon  the  care,  thorough¬ 
ness.  and  the  workmanlike  way  in  which  his  experiments  had  been 
conducted.  They  had  a  strictly  practical  bearing  upon  the  everyday 
work  of  the  photographer,  and  were  therefore  of  the  greatest  value 
to  them  all.  He  believed  that  when  they  read  this  paper  in  the 
Journal  and  carefully  digested  it,  they  would  still  better  acknowledge 
the  debt  which  they  owed  its  author. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Bennett  said  that  the  subject  was  rather  a  dry  one,, 
and  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  retain  interest  in  it  for  two  hours. 
The  diagrams,  with  their  plotted  densities,  spoke  for  themselves, 
and  he  considered  that  they  spoke  truly.  Those  who  advocated  time, 
development  did  not  put  the  method  forward  as  a  stand-by  for  the 
beginner,  else  he  should  not  have  gone  to  so  much  trouble  to  study 
the  matter.  But  they  put  it  forward  as  a  method  by  which  the- 
photographer  could  obtain  the  very  highest  results.  That  is  why 
he  raised  the  question.  The  chairman  had  expressed  surprise  at  the- 
statement  he  had  attributed  to  Hurter  and  Driffield  with  regard  to 
the  limited  range  of  intensities  found  in  Nature.  He  was  able  to 
quote  the  exact  words  which  occurred  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Photo 
Convention  at  Plymouth  in  1893,  and  reported  in  the  “  B.  J.  P.,”  1893, 
p.  457 :  “  The  light  intensities  vary  between  30  and  1  at  most.”  It 

was  a  consolation  to  him  that  the  time  he  had  spent  in  the  dark  room-, 
prosecuting  these  experiments  had  not  been  spent  in  vain.  He  had 
when  asked  whether  the  addition  of  a  retarder  (bromide)  or  air. 
accelerator  (alkali)  after  development  had  once  commenced  had  any 
effect  upon  the  ultimate  result.  He  had  made  these  changes  in  the 
developer  after  the  appearance  of  a  very  feeble  image,  but  he  had 
found  that  it  modified  the  character  of  the  finished  negative  so 
slightly  as  vto  be  inappreciable.  He  had  added  bromide  or  citrate r 
and  found  no  change  whatever,  except  in  the  matter  of  delaying, 
the  action  of  the  developer.  He  had  even  stopped  development  at 
an  early  stage  by  washing  in  acidulated  water,  and  had  then  used  a, 
different  developer,  but  no  change  was  brought  about  in  the 
ultimate  result.  He  prefers  the  plan  of  developing  until  he  gets  all 
he  wants  in  the  matter  of  detail,  and  then  by  intensifying  or  reduc¬ 
ing  to  get  such  modifications  as  may  pqint  to  improvements. 

The  chairman,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said- 
that  in  cases  of  ever  exposure  he  himself  had  found  benefit  in  stopping 
development,  washing  in  acidulated  water  (preferably  H  Cl),  washing, 
soaking  the  plate  for  some  time  in  a  10  per  cent,  bromide  solution, 
and  then  re-developing.  The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 


HULL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  twentieth  annual  report: — The- 
membership  now  stands  at  291  members,  being  an  increase  of  forty- 
three  during  the  year. 

Rooms. — The  purchase  of  property  in  Grey  Street  and  the  needful 
alterations  ihereto  have  been  duly  carried  out  by  the  issue  of  bonds, 
and  the  society  now  finds  itself  in  possession  of  a  permanent  home, 
replete  with  commodious  dark  room,  furniture,  and  the  needful  appli¬ 
ances  for  the  successful  continuance  of  its  work.  In  this  connection, 
therefore,  the  position  of  your  society  is  most  gratifying,  and  augurs- 
well  for  progression  and  success  in  the  future.  Moreover,  the  rooms- 
have  been  let  on  advantageous  terms  when  not  required  by  the 
society. 

Excursions. — During  the  past  summer  the  society’s  excursions  have 
been  very  successful,  although  the  average  attendance  was  a  trifle 
below  that  of  the  preceding  summer.  A  feature  of  this  season  was 
the  two  whole-day  excursions,  that  to  Whitby  being  the  most  popular. 
Driffield  again,  perhaps,  proved  the  most  attractive  outing,  although 
places  easily  accessible  by  cycles  were  much  appreciated,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  showed  the  best  attendance  record. 
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Lantern  Slide  Exhibition. — The  society’s  exhibition  of  lantern  slides 
was  held  on  February  26th,  when  222  slides  of  very  high  order, 
representing  the  work  of  thirty-two  members,  were  shown  to  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience,  the  Royal  Institution  being  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing. 

Enlarging. — As  in  former  years,  the  making  of  enlarged  prints  and 
negatives  has  proved  very  popular,  and  the  increased  facilities  provided 
in  respect  of  the  new  dark  room  have  been  fully  appreciated. 

Success  of  Members. — It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  some  of  our  members  have  been  very  successful  in  the  winning  of 
prizes  for  prints  and  slides  in  connection  with  the  various  exhibitions 
and  competitions  open  to  the  photographic  world. 

Exhibition. — It  is  intended  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  prints  and 
lantern  slides  during  the  ensuing  session.  The  council,  therefore,  take 
this  opportunity  of  earnestly  impressing  upon  the  members  the  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  this  before  them  during  the  coming  summer,  and 
trust  that  each  member  will  use  his  individual  effort  in  order  that  all 
previous  exhibitions  may  be  surpassed. 

Hon.  Lantemists. — Mr.  W.  Dalton  and  Mr.  C.  U.  Leggott.  Hon. 
secretary:  Mr.  A.  E.  Hindson,  6,  Freehold  Street,  Hull.  Council: 
Dr.  J.  Hollingworth,  M.R.C.S.,  Mr.  F.  Woollons,  Mr.  G.  H.  Strong, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Scott,  Mr.  F.  Fraser,  and  Dr.  Evan  Fraser.  The  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows  :  President,  Colonel  R. 
Ethelbert  Johnson,  Y.D. ;  vice-presidents,  Mr.  F.  Atkinson  and  Mr. 
W.  S.  Parrish ;  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  G.  F.  Bristow ;  hon.  solicitor, 
Mr.  R.  E.  Johnson;  hon.  editor  and  librarian,  W.  Gilleard,  57, 

•  Clumber  Street,  Hull. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

April  1. — Mr.  Mackie  in  the  chair.  The  hon.  sec.  gave  a  paper  on 
“  Edinol  as  a  Universal  Developer,”  and  mentioned  its  suitability 
for  negatives,  bromide  and  gaslight  papers,  transparencies,  and 
lantern  slides.  Some  experiments  on  gaslight  paper,  with  the  Bayer 
Company’s  new  formula  for  warm  tones,  were  shown.  The 
formula  is  :  Edinol,  1  part ;  acetone  sulphite,  3^  parts ;  soda  carbonate 
crystal,  3^-4  parts ;  water,  100  parts.  With  ten  times  normal 
exposure  a  fine  copper  plate  brown  can  be  produced,  and  with  fifty 
times  normal  bright  red  tones,  without  any  modification  of  the  deve¬ 
loper.  Pairs  of  similar  exposures  under  a  Chapman  Jones  plate 
tester,  one  developed  with  pyro,  and  one  with  edinol  for  comparison 
were  also  shown. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  Isochromatie  Cristoid  film  was  the  subject  for  the  evening  on 
Wednesday,  the  1st  inst.,  but  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  Mr.  Fleming 
Smith,  a  discussion  was  started  on  Tollable  films  and  other  subjects, 
in  which  over  twenty  members  took  an  active  part. 

Illumination  of  the  oark  room  was  next  considered.  Mr.  Ben  E. 
Edwards  said  for  non-orthochromatic  plates  plenty  of  light  should 
be  used,  and  the  plate  kept  covered.  Mr.  S.  H.  Wratten  had  ex¬ 
perimented  largely,  and  pinned  his  faith  to  two  thicknesses  of  orange 
fabric.  A  large  amount  of  light  was  out  of  the  question  in  plate¬ 
making,  and  invariably  meant  fog.  He  offered  a  handsome  premium 
to  an-  present  who  would  giv3.  him  a  brighter  light  with  the  same 
margin  of  safety.  Mr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees  was  astonished  at  the 
ease  with  which  a  tested  safe  light  fogged  slow  plates.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Salt  elucidated  that  the  fog  complained  of  could  hardly  be  seen, 
but  might  be  measured.  The  latter  recommended  first  filtering  the  light 
through  yellow  glass  and  then  light  ruby.  Much  of  the  commercial 
ruby  was  useless.  Mr.  J.  Noaks  said  he  found  this  was  so ;  in  old 
days  the  glass  used  to  be  flashed  with  gold,  which  gave  a  far  safer 
light.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hicks  preferred  cathedral  green ;  with  ordinary 
care  it  had  no  effect  upon  an  ultra  rapid  plate. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  then  passed  round  a  capital  series  of  softly- 
modelled  portraits  taken  by  the  Platinotype  Company’s  lamp  at  the 
club’s  exhibition.  One  second’s  exposure  at  f.6  on  Wratten’s  speed 
plates  resulted  in  fully  exposed  negatives,  a  grain  of  magnesium1  being 
burnt.  He  also  showed  how  platinotype  prints  could  be  brightened 
up  by  the  application  of  an  encaustic  cerate,  the  particular  one 
employed  being  Thomas’.  This  might  be  rubbed  over  pastel  work 
without  the  colours  running. 


Correspondence. 

/  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  rides  of  the  paper, 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses 
the  writers  are  given. 

We  do  'not  undertake  responsibility  Jor  the  opinions  expressed  by  <  I 
correspondents. 


THE 


P.P.A.  AND  THINGS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  correspondence  in  your  last  issue  is  very  inter* 
ing  reading,  as  showing  the  queerness  (to  use  a  word  which  is  expi 
sive,  if  not  elegant)  of  the  professional  photographer  in  relation 
his  interests  and  his  profit.  Onlookers  see  most  of  the  game,  it 
said,  and  this  may  be  applied  here.  Mr.  Harold  Baker  puts  the  c, 
very  plainly  when  he  describes  the  practice  of  the  ordinary  phc 
grapher  in  relation  to  that  person’s  action  towards  the  amateur.  A 
his  statement  has  the  advantage  of  being  accurate.  No  one  v 
knows  Mr.  Baker  can  doubt  his  qualifications  as  a  professional  and 
amateur  (I  use  this  latter  qualification  to  indicate  that  he  pract: 
his  profession  with  love  for  it),  and  as  one  who  has  the  breadth 
view  of  the  latter  and  the  skill  of  the  former.  Professionalism 
not  hampered  him,  nor  made  him  jealous.  And  there  are,  of  corn 
other  professionals  like  him.  He  very  properly  draws  attention  to 
practice  of  the  professional  in  keeping  aloof  from  the  membership 
photographic  societies,  and  of  railing  against  the  amateur  on  ev 
occasion,  suitable  or  otherwise.  May  I  be  allowed  to  point  out  t1 
the  majority  of  the  many  really  good  photographic  exhibitions  helc 
this  country  are  the  work  of  societies  consisting  almost  altogethei 
amateurs ;  even  the  Royal  is  probably  very  largely  composed  of  i 
class  of  worker.  Amateurs  band  themselves  together  for  co-opera:  i 
work  in  photography,  and  when  the  exhibition  time  comes  they 
not  bar  the  professional  exhibitor.  And  if  his  work  is  good  enougl  i 
gets  his  reward.  Naturally,  the  professional,  knowing  his  craft 
well,  could  advantageously  join  the  photographic  societies  all  c 
the  land,  and,  if  astute,  never  be  a  loser  by  it.  He  could  then  b  i 
a  word  to  say  upon  matters  of  all  kinds  in  which  he  is  interes 
The  professional  photographer  seems  pointed  out  by  Providence  tc  > 
the  proper  person  who  should  cater  for  the  wants  of  the  amateur,  i 
is  not  nearly  so  often  in  this  place  as  he  might  be,  and  therefore 
trade  has  gone  into  other  hands.  The  result  is  deserved.  II 
admitted  that  jealousy  or  apathy,  or  both,  prevent  concerted  ac1 
among  photographers.  In  nearly  every  town  they  are,  of  all  cla 
of  workers,  the  most  given  to  cutting.  This  is  what  kills  the  pr<  - 
sion,  not  the  coming  of  the  dry  plate.  Talent  and  quality,  and  ]  i 
and  enterprise  will  tell  in  this  craft,  as  in  all  others,  and  they  o 
can  show  these  will  have  no  need  to  cut.  I  know  large  towns  d 
I  know  small  ones,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  a  hard  and  fast  linls 
to  itinerancy  and  touting  can  hardly  be  drawn.  If  the  P.P.A.  ,s ":s 
to  this  it  will  always  be  a  very  select  body,  and  not  include  the  k 
and  file  of  the  vast  body  of  workers.  Quite  lately  in  the  town  *  'e 
I  live — where  there  are  good  photographers,  and  some  not  g  - 
there  has  swooped  down  on  us  a  horde  of  canvassers,  who  acte 
some  big  central  organisation.  The  men  sought  to  get  orders  a  iy 
and  every  price,  even  to  the  offering  of  a  free  portrait  to  a  mt  sr 
of  the  family.  What  success  met  these  efforts  I  do  not  know;  .at 
the  experience  is  among  the  things  that  photographic  humanity  jas 
to  take  with  what  equanimity  it  can.  No  P.P.A.  could  touch  Is, 
but  the  quality  of  local  work  would  always  tell  against  a  raid  o  ae 
kind.  Again,  established  traders  cannot  be  ousted.  If  the  p 
grapher  neglected  his  chances  it  is  useless  his  whining  and  grumhg 
now.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  buckle  to  the  work  and  retrieve  t  pa. 
This  is  shown  in  relation  to  the  recent  determinatrbn  to  put  Brsh 
wares  upon  the  market,  after  there  had  been  strong  attempts  to  c  <te 
a  monopoly.  Combination  may  do  a  good  deal  to  get  trade  into  p 
graphers’  hands,  but  they  have  no  vested  right  to  it.  Naturall  as 
I  have  said,  they  seem  to  be  the  persons.  As  Mr.  Whiting  pits 
out,  it  is  a  pity  that  assistants  are  not  permitted  to  be  membe  of 
the  P.P.A.  Surely  the  stronger  the  association  is  in  membershi  ho 
better  chance  it  would  have  to  remedy  things.  Be  that  as  it  nr  “ 
photographers  want  to  do  something  for  themselves  they  must 

Pull  Togeth 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  EMOTIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

ltlemen  — In  yours  of  December  26,  1902,  is  an  extract  from 
English  Mechanic  ”  under  this  heading,  on  which  I  should  like 
allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Photographs  such  as  are 
bed  are  not  new  to  me,  I  having  obtained  negatives,  prints  from 
l  I  forwarded  to  one  of  your  leading  scientists  about  six  years 
rior  are  thev  unknown  in  the  United  States  of  America,  for  I 
at  Dr.  Hausman,  of  Washington,  is  obtaining  results  of  a  like 
kable  character.  The  light  Dr.  Baraduc  has  thrown  on  the 
:t  by  describing  what  the  photographs  are,  of  the  best  way 
taining  them  is  most  valuable,  and  will  do  much  to  smooth 
ay  for  future  investigators.  Although  I  worked  much  on  the 
lines  as  those  followed  by  the  Doctor  I  failed  to  obtain  results  by 
ethod.  In  speaking  of  telepathic,  or  the  photography  of  the 
)le,  he  says  :  “  Tljese  pictures  are  solely  produced  by  concen- 
i  of  thought.”  I  experimented  frequently  in  this  direction,  with 
jject  of  obtaining  mental  photographs,  but  in  every  case  was 
jessful.  On  the  other  hand,  when  in  a  passive  state,  I  have  had 
1  impressions,  which  had  been  made  at  some  previous  time,  repro- 
as  crude  photographs. 

subject  is  a  most  interesting  and  fascinating  one,  opening  up, 
loes,  by  means  of  photography,  a  knowledge  of  new  forces  and 
field  for  experiment  and  speculation.  To  avoid  disappointment 
erimentalists  I  would  say  that,  so  far  as  my  experience  teaches, 
lot  in  the  power  of  everyone  to  command  success  in  this  new 
l  of  photography,  and  that  probably  only  a  small  percentage 
icceed.  Why,  I  cannot  say,  unless  it  be  that  fewr  possess,  sufti- 
t  strong,  what  the  Doctor  describes  as  “vital  force.”  My 
ifficulty  was  in  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  results,  failing,  as 
a  did,  after  repeated  trials.  I  cannot  fail  to  see  that  this  class 
itograph  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  but  does  not  the  fact 
ee  independent  investigators,  quite  unknown  to  one  another, 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  of  different  nationalities, 
ng  to  have  obtained  photographs  of  invisible  forces,  point  strongly 
i  probability  of  their  genuineness?  Photography  in  its  evolu- 
y  course  has  passed  the  stage  of  photographing  the  visible,  and 
v  entering  the  (normally)  invisible  plain,  commencing,  as  it 
pon  the  then  unknown  stars,  and  is  now  engaged  on  the  task  of 
ng  to  our  notice  other  invisible  surroundings.  Although  the 
)f  the  explorer  is  now  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits,  there  is  no 
by  substituting  his  camera  for  his  compass,  a  great  field  is  open 
i.— Yours  truly,  R.  S. 


TONING  BROMIDES. 

To  the  Editors. 

tlemen, — The  enclosed  portion  of  a  bromide  print  may  interest 
s  being  toned  by  the  Somerville  process  of  platinum,  mercury, 
•id  toning.  The  whole  print  was  toned  to  a  sepia  as  directed, 
ut  into  two  portions,  one  being  partially  covered  and  exposed 
studio  window  for  six  weeks,  with  the  result  that  the  exposed 
l  was  first  obliterated  and  then  halated,  as  seen  in  the  little 
iair.  The  part  covered  is  perfect.  The  other  half  was  fixed 
>o  after  toning,  thereby  restoring  the  original  colour  of  print 
intensification,  has  proved  the  more  permanent  of  the  two. 
e  time  ago  I  noticed  a  correspondent  wanted  a  book  on 
'  °und  painting.  Your  reply  was  that  it  would  not  pay  to  publish 
1  work.  May  I  suggest,  however,  that  as  many  of  us  would  like 
ch  up  our  backgrounds  occasionally  or  utilise  an  old  one  by 
:  ting  it  a  series  of  articles  by  a  proficient  person  in  the 
1  h  Journal  of  Photography  on  the  subject  would  be  a  boon, 
puld  doubtless  be  undertaken  by  many  who  would  hesitate  to 
J  a  book. — Yours  faithfully,  Othello. 

^  are  obliged  tc  our  correspondent  for  the  specimens  sent,  which 
1  the  phenomena  described.  We  will  bear  his  suggestion  in 
1  -Eds  B.  J.P.] 

THE  P.P.A.  AND  TANQUEREY. 

To  the  Editors. 

emen> — I  am  getting  somewhat  tired  of  the  perpetual  whining 
1  3  who  always  want  someone  else  to  take  on  their  responsibili¬ 


ties.  In  your  last  there  is  a  suggestion  that  the  Professional  Photo¬ 
graphers’  Association  should  prosecute  Tanquerey.  Why?  The 
P.P.A.  was  formed  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  professional  photo¬ 
graphers,  not  the  public  generally,  and  the  loss  to  the  profession  by 
Tanquerey’s  ingenious  fraud  is  very  problematical. 

The  suggestion  seems  like  a  neighbour  asking  me  to  prosecute  a 
thief  who  has  burgled  his  house.  But  are  the  people  who  call  out 
so  loudly  for  Tanquerey’s  prosecution  those  who  have  been  victimised 
by  him?  No!  The  man  who  has  paid  enough  for  a  frame  to  cover 
the  valine  of  that  and  the  portrait  twice  over,  as  a  rule,  “  grins  and 
bears  it.”  It  is  generally  those  who  thought  they  were  clever  enough 
to  get  a  portrait  without  any  payment  at  all,  and  have  not  succeeded 
who  grumble. 

The  “  free  portrait  ”  dodge  in  any  form  is  a  delusion,  but  while  there 
are  fools  there  will  always  be  rogues.  It  is  the  old  law  of  demand 
and  supply.  The  Tanquerey  swindle  has  been  going  on  for  years. 
The  people  most  to  blame  are  those  who  make  such  an  obvious  trick 
possible,  and  Tanquerey  will  continue  to  flourish  all  the  while  people 
are  silly  enough  to  think  they  can  get  something  for  nothing,  and  lack 
the  common  sense  to  ask  themselves  why  a  perfect  stranger  to  them 
should  be  so  anxious  to  present  them  with  a  finished  enlargement.— 
YMurs  truly,  Drop  Shutter. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  to  support  the  opinions  of  “  An  Old 
Pro,”  in  your  issue  of  April  3rd?  In  my  opinion  he  has  “hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time  the 
professional  photographer  is  the  subject  of  very  unfair  treatment. 
Putting  aside  the  “amateur  pest”  (which  is  bad  enough)  he  has  to 
contend  with  the  competition  of  people  who  run  two  businesses  at  the 
same  time,  notably  bakers,  drapers,  etc.,  who  open  studios  and  turn 
out  portraits  (?)  at  a  “  mere  song ”  price.  Then  there  is  the  dealer  who 
gets  from  20  per  cent,  to  33^  per  cent,  from  the  manufacturers,  and 
who  takes  portraits  “  in  spare  time,”  and  “  just  for  amusement,”  but 
who  does  not  forget  to  supply  his  work  at  a  cutting  rate,  which  he  is 
enabled  to  do  through  his  liberal  discount.  Now,  why  should  not  the 
professional  get  the  same  discount  as  the  dealer?  He  is  quite  as  good 
a  customer  to  the  wholesaler  (if  not  better).  If  the  P.P.A.  will  turn 
their  attention  to  this  matter  they  will  do  some  good.  As  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  travelling  operator,  this  I  regard  as  an  insult  to  a 
large  number  of  the  profession.  If  the  big  man  in  the  studio  is  above 
going  out  to  get  in  the  work,  well,  then,  he  cannot  blame  another 
(with  infinitely  more  push  in  him)  for  doing  all  he  can.  Of  course,  if 
the  camera  is  brought  to  people’s  residences  they  will  (especially  in 
the  country  districts)  hardly  think  of  troubling  to  go  to  a  studio,  for 
I  have  seen  work  of  the  “  at  home  ”  style  as  good  as,  and  better  than, 
many  turn  out  of  a  studio ;  so  I  suppose  from  this  inference  the  P.P.A. 
think  it  is  the  thing  to  do,  to  try  and  crush  the  itinerant  (for  it  is  well 
known  that  these  “  big  pro’s  ”  are  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  associa¬ 
tion),  instead  of  which  let  them  put  their  pride  in  their  pockets  and 
take  a  leaf  out  of  his  book.  If  the  P.P.A.  want  a  large  roll  of 
members  let  them  turn  their  attention  to  vital  matters  and  not  stir 
up  dissension  in  the  professional  ranks. — I  beg  to  remain,  dear  Sirs, 
faithfully  yours,  A  Young  Pro. 

April  4th,  1903. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  sorry  that  the  photographer,  signing  himself 
“  Old  Pro,”  has  not  joined  our  association,  for  his  inclinations  are 
evidently  for  the  good  of  the  profession.  He  says,  “  Why  don't  the 
P.P.A.  help  us  to  come  into  the  fold  by  attacking  some  of  the  great 
evils,  etc.”  Let  him  only  ask  himself,  would  it  not  be  far  easier  for 
the  association  to  “  attack  some  of  the  great  evils,”  if  he  and  others 
would  help  us  by  joining  our  body,  for  we  are  ready  enough  to  attack 
any  evil  that  threatens  us,  but  how  are  we  to  do  so  with  success  if 
he  and  others  are  practically  standing  by  and  shouting  at  us  to  attack 
but  won’t  help  us?  Let  them  come  and  put  their  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  Help  us  to  attack.  Then  when  we  win.  as  we  undoubtedly 
shall  win,  they  can  share  the  glory  with  us.  Those  who  wait  and 
join  after  the  hardest  work  is  over  are  generally  renegades,  who  like 
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to  eat  the  fruit  but  won’t  help  to  sow  the  seed  or  rear  the  tree. 
I  pray  you,  Brother  Pro,  come  along  just  now,  help  actively  with 
your  brains  and  pocket.  Remember  the  ocean  is  composed  of  drops 
of  water,  and  these  in  their  turn  are  composed  of  minute  atoms,  but  we 
all  know  the  power  it  can  display. 

Every  individual  unit  is  a  help,  therefore  come  along  and  swell  the 
number.  You  will  be  helping  in  a  good  cause,  the  winning  side,  remem¬ 
ber;  come  and  help  us  rear  the  tree,  don’t  pull  at  the  branches  or 
leaves;  there  are  plenty  of  outsiders  and  enemies  trying  to  mar  its 
outline,  some  under  the  guise  of  friends ;  come,  I  say  again,  and  help 
to  choke  them.  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Whiting,  in  his  letter  seems 
to  infer  that  the  P.P.A.  is  against  assistants,  and  cites  the  first 
meeting  as  having  decided  that  master  photographers  are  profes¬ 
sionals,  and,  per  contra,  assistants  are  not. 

I  beg  to  differ  from  him  as  to  the  meeting’s  decision  then.  It  was 
decided  that  master  photographers  only  were  eligible,  and  nothing  was 
said  about  assistants  not  being  professionals,  so  where  the  “  open 
insult”  comes  in  I  fail  to  perceive. 

Besides,  the  P.P.A.  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  question  of 
specimens,  and  I  am  sure  all  recommendations  or  suggestions  were  for 
the  mutual  good  of  all  concerned.  He  surely  can  see  that  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  signing  unmounted  specimens  was  meant  for  the  protection 
of  the  sender— that  is,  the  assistant.  If  at  some  future  time,  as  Mr. 
Whiting  says,  the  assistants  should  “combine  as  a  union,”  I  for  one 
should  wish  them  every  success,  and  would  endeavour  to  help  them  as 
professionals. — Yours  truly,  H.  Edmonds  Hull. 

London,  W. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— A  letter  by  Mr.  A.  Whiting  in  your  issue  of  last  week 
prompts  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  regarding  the  subject  he  touches 
on.  It  is  very  true  that  only  a  section  of  professional  photographers 
are  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  P.P.A.,  although  I  have  never 
seen  any  reason  advanced  why  this  should  be.  It  seems  rather 
hard  that  professional  photographers,  who  really  love  their  work 
and  take  a  keen  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  profession 
generally,  should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  becoming  members  of 
an  association  which  exists  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  work  in  which  they  are  spending  their  lives. 

The  fact  that  a  man,  from  choice  or  necessity,  remains  an  assistant, 
surely  does  not  imply  that  he  is  lacking  in  the  necessary  enthusiasm 
to  become  a  useful  member  of  such  an  association  as  the  P.P.A.  ; 
indeed,  the  fact  that  assistants  whose  interests  are  not  so  directly 
concerned  should  desire  to  become  members  would  seem  to  show 
that  they  are  inspired  with  far  more  interest  than  many  photographers 
who  are  in  business  on  their  own  account.  Such  men  therefore  would 
be  certain  to  become  valuable  members. 

I  think  that  the  P.P.A.  would  do  well  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  receiving  applications  from  all  professional  photographers.  Of 
course,  anyone  can  see  that  the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  the  P.P.A.  would  be  inundated  with  appli¬ 
cations,  and  length  of  service  combined  with  ability  to  do  work  of 
high  quality  should  be  sufficient  to  cause  application  to  be  entertained. 

J.  B.  Johnston. 

Edinburgh. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COLOURS  ON  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  with  interest  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall’s  letter  in 
your  issue  of  the  20th  ult.,  dealing  with  the  priority  of  Messrs. 
Sanger  Shepherd  and  Bartlett’s  idea. 

The  question  of  right  in  this  matter  seems  to  me  to  be  solved  by 
Mr.  Pumphrey,  when  he  considers  this  method  as  constituting  the 
adaptation  of  a  well-known  principle. 

Pray,  observe  that  I  have  not  the  least  intention  of  criticising 
the  work  and  interesting  communications  of  Messrs.  Shepherd  and 
Bartlett.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  value  of  their  results,  which  I 
willingly  imagine  to  be  excellent ;  or  at  least,  rich  in  promise.  I 
congratulate  them  on  having  taken  up  the  study  of  a  process,  which 
thanks  to  the  researches  as  to  the  suitable  colouring  matters,  and 


to  a  method  of  practical  working,  may  open  the  way  for  .ome  m  l 
interesting  applications. 

By  their  researches  they  may  assist  in  the  realisation  of  a  pro«| 
well  studied  in  its  various  phases,  and  susceptible  in  conseque  i 
of  avoiding  for  those  who  may  wish  to  use  it  in  numerous  experimei 
all  the  failures  which  might  result. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  deprive  them  of  this  merit,  but  the  w 
“patent”  implies  an  industrial  property  from  which  is  derive'  ! 
monopoly ;  but  here  the  idea  is  not  theirs,  it  has  been  public  prope  i 
since  the  time  anterior  to  the  publication  by  Cros  and  his  proci 
of  hydrophv,  when  M.  Stroubinsky,  of  St.  Petersburg,  indicated  I 
process  of  staining  insolated  bichromated  gum,  in  order  to  see  bet 
the  image  on  metal  which  was  to  be  engraved. 

Cros  afterwards  elaborated  the  idea  of  staining  the  mucilage  ' 
successive  impressions  by  a  new  method  of  staining,  as  the  tram- 
of  the  coloured  image  on  another  surface,  then  again  the  extern 1 
of  this  impression  to  form  a  trichrome  print. 

The  isolating  medium  indicated  as  separating  each  transfer  is 
variant  of  a  method  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  studied,  ; 
which  may  evidently  be  realised  in  quite  another  manner. 

But  the  fundamental  idea  exists  nevertheless ;  first,  the  stain  ; 
of  the  three  positives  and  secondly,  the  transfer  of  the  images 
means  of  absorption  or  imbibition  on  a  support  and  the  formal 
of  a  trichromatic  image. 

Can  it  be  maintained  that  there  is  a  right  to  a  patent  because 
isolating  film  is  not  used? 

I  doubt  it,  because  this  might  be  one  variant  of  a  basic  princij 
that  of  staining  and  its  transfer. 

It  is  obvious  that,  thanks  to  the  study  of  this  initial  meth 
various  dodges  may  be  adopted ;  thus,  that  of  Mr.  Pumphrey,  r 
has  proposed  an  idea,  a  suggestion,  if  one  likes  this  word  better  . 
which  at  first  sight  I  give  preference  above  all  others,  it  is  t 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  excessive  transfer  to  a  gelatini 
glass  and  then  the  stripping  of  the  triple  film  and  transfer  > 
paper.  This  method  of  working  seems  to  me  to  be  better  than 
direct  transfer  of  the  three  images  upon  the  same  piece  of  gelatin 
paper. 

This  single  example  goes  to  prove  that  when  using  a  new 
different  method  of  working  one  may  be  using  the  fundamental  i 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  method  extolled  by  Messrs.  Sar 
Shepherd  and  Bartlett.  From  which  I  conclude  that  it  was 
founded  to  monopolise  an  idea  which  is  public  property,  and  ab 
which,  according  to  our  inspirations,  we  have  every  right  to 
periinent. 

But  nothing  is  to  stop  them  from  having  a  process  strictly  t 
own,  to  realise  which  they  sell  the  necessary  materials  and  accessor  ■ 
everyone  knows  they  have  studied  the  question,  selected  the  t 
materials  and  the  most  convenient  colouring  matters,  and  they  ai  t 
perfect  liberty  to  keep  the  secret  of  these  compounds. 

At  this  point,  accordingly,  their  rights  stop,  and  we  think  t 
every  patent,  such  as  the  one  in  question,  is  actually  contestai  - 
Pray  accept,  etc., 

Leon  Vn> 


Gentlemen, — I  must  thank  you  for  having  allowed  me  to  se 
Yidal’s  letter,  on  which,  however,  I  have  little  comment  to  E 
as  he  rather  misses  my  point,  which  was  that  Cros  or  Du  Ha 
had  or  had  not  outlined  the  actual  process  as  utilised  by  Me 
Shepherd  and  Bartlett. 

My  interest  in  the  question  is  purely  academic,  and  I  have  no 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  patent  rights  or  validity.  Pri 
of  discovery  was  the  sole  point  in  my  mind,  and  whether  they 
used  a  well-known  principle  or  not,  Messrs.  Shepherd  and  Bari 
I  think,  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  transfer  of  a  “trichrome  ii 
on  one  surface  by  means  of  the  principle  of  absorption. — Y 
faithfully,  J.  Wai 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  trespassing  again  ® 
your  valuable  space.  In  your  issue  of  April  4th  Mr.  Harold  I'er 
writes  to  correct  what  he  terms  a  mis-statement — that  he  was  i  8 
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ber  of  the  Hanging  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Exhibition; 
his  is  so,  what  right  have  the  Society  to  print  his  name  upon 
•  entrance  forms  as  a  member  of  the  Hanging  Committee  (a  copy 
-hich  I  enclose  you  to  verify  my  previous  letter)  and  so  mis- 
exhibitors.— Yours  truly, 

H.  Wills. 


rmingham,  April  6,  1903. 


nsioers  to  Correspondents. 

ill  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JoURN  AL,  includ. 

•  queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  EDITORS,  The  BRITISH 
PRNAL  OF  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand ,  London 
C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

Jorrespondents  are  informed  that  roe  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
zirs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

- +. - - 

’OGRAPHS  Registered  : — 

igon,  Borough  Art  Studio,  King-street,  Nottingham.  Tuo  photographs  of  Lord 
zthuen  unveiling  Memorial  erected  by  T.  J.  Birkin,  Esq. 

5RA  Bellows. — “  Trooper  ”  asks  :  “  Can  you  please  give  me  the 
recipe  for  making  solution  for  preserving  and  keeping  in  good 
condition  camera  bellows  ?  ”  In  reply  :  A  leather  varnish  is  sold 
by  all  dealers  in  bookbinders’  materials.  We  should  advise  you 
to  use  that. 

.  T. — We  know  of  no  one  book  that  will  give  information  on 
all  the  matters  mentioned'.  If  you  refer  to  pages  995-6  of  the 
Almanac  you  will  find  a  list  of  text  books  on  photography, 
etc.  There  is  no  such  journal,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  as 
that  inquired  for. 

.  Bennett. — We  are'  much  obliged  for  the  batch  of  Tanquerey 
literature.  This  swindle  has  been  exposed  over  and  over  again 
in  our  pages,  but  we  fear  nothing  can  be  done  to  stop  it 
whilst  His  Majesty’s  post  office  continues  to  distribute  the 
circulars.  Thanks  all  the  s^nie. 

:0  Building. — Geo.  White  says:  “Some  time  since  you  gave 
advice  to  a  correspondent  as  to  what  book  to  purchase  upon  the 
subject  of  studio  building,  as  I  have  mislaid  the  issue  will  you 
kindly  repeat  the  information?”  In  reply:  “Belas’,  “The 
Photographic  Studio — A  Guide  to  its  Construction.”  Published 
by  Marion  and  Co. 

y  Fixed  Platinotype. — A.  Garland  writes  :  “  Please  find  here¬ 
with  a  platinotype  print,  made  about  twelve  months  ago.  I 
would  be  glad  if  you  could  tell  me  the  cause  of  yellowness  and 
give  me  a  remedy  for  same  ?  ”  In  reply  :  “  The  cause  of  the 
yellowness  is  that  the  print  was  insufficiently  fixed.  The  whole 
of  the  iron  was  not  dissolved  out  of  the  paper  by  the  acid  baths. 
The  remedy  in  future  is  obvious.” 

P* — (1)  The  lenses  named  are  extremely  good ;  we  have  seen 
some  critically  fine  photographs  taken  with  them.  (2)  The 
statement  is  probably  correct,  but  such  glasses  are  not  used 
in  the  construction  of  modem  lenses.  The  term  “Jena  glass’ 
covers  a  very  wide  variety  of  glasses  indeed,  and  probably  not 
all  of  them  are  suitable  for  lens  construction  purposes.  This 
may  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  sentence  to  which  you  direct 
our  attention. 

s  F0R  Studio. — H.  Sparrow  asks:  “Will  you  please  answer 
I  the  following: — (1)  What  coloured  blinds  are  best  for  studio 
with  glass  on  the  west  side?  (2)  Is  there  any  special  material 
made  for  that  purpose,  and  where  to  obtain  it?”  In  reply: 

I  (1)  Dark  blue  or  a  medium  green.  (2)  No;  not  beyond  the 
1  ordinary  blind  and  curtain  materials  that  are  to  be  obtained 
at  all  upholsterers.  Woollen  materials  are  best,  as  they  retain 
their  colour  better  than  cotton  ones. 


Sale  of  Poisons. — “  Photo  ”  writes  :  “We  intend  supplying  the 
public  with  photo  materials  !  (1)  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a 

licence  to  sell  photo  chemicals  containing  poisons?  (2)  If  so, 
how  much  is  the  licence,  and  where  can  it  be  obtained?”  In 
reply :  (1)  Poisons  scheduled  in  the  Poisons  Act,  see  page  1,050 
of  the  Almanac,  can  only  be  sold*  by  Pharmaceutical  chemists. 
(2)  No  licence  will  enable  anyone  else  to  sell  them.  All  those 
not  scheduled  may  be  sold  by  anyone,  and  no  licence  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Glass  for  Studio. — W.  F.  W.  says :  “  I  am  proposing  to  erect  a 
studio  on  the  ground  floor,  where,  if  I  used  plain  glass  for 
side  and  top  light,  passers  by  could  easily  look  in.  Your  kind 
advice  '  as  to  whether  ground  or  fluted  glass  for  top  and  side 
light  would  be  as  satisfactory  as  plain  glass;  also,  which  glass 
is  generally  used?”  In  reply:  We  should  advise  that  the  sides 
be  glazed  with  fluted  glass ;  that  will  practically  obstruct  no 
light,  and  is  easily  kept  clean.  The  top  may  be  of  “  rolled 
plate.” 

Lantern  Query*. — ■“  Puzzled  ”  says  :  “  I  had  occasion  to  use  a  strange 
lantern  lately,  and  found  it  impossible  in  centring  the  jet 
to  avoid  a  bright  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  which 
no  alteration  of  jet  would  remove.  What  is  the  cause?  Is  it 
the  condenser  or  the  objective,  the  latter  being  a  portrait 
combination  of  about  8  inches  focus,  the  condenser  two-plane 
convex  ?”  In  reply :  The  cause  was  that  the  light  was  not 
adjusted  at  the  right  distance  from  the  condenser,  although  it 
may  have  been  central  to  it. 

Automatic  Arparatus.— “  Crabeen  ”  asks  :  “  Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  if  the  automatic  cameras,  those  that  are  used  for  business 
taking  and  developing  in  a  few  minutes  at  a  charge  of  2d  are 
made?  I  do  not  mean  the  2d  in  the  slot  stationary  machines. 
If  you  could  tell  me  where  I  could  buy  the  portable  automatic 
camera,  and  the  price  of  same,  you  would  oblige.”  In  reply : 
Apparatus  for  this  work  is  supplied  by  Messrs.  Fallowfield, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C.  We  do  not  know  the  price.  Better 
write  for  their  price  list  of  the  apparatus,  etc. 

Residues. — T.  Brown  says  :  “  (1)  I  have  a  quantity  of  old  toning  bath 
(gold).  I  would  like  to  recover  gold  from  same.  Please  say 
best  process.  Also,  please  say  if  old  platinate  toning  bath  is 
worth  saving  and  how  to  treat  it  for  recovering  platinate.  (2) 
Can  you  inform  me  how  to  vignette  away  bottom  of  bust  in  a 
cabinet  picture?  ”  In  reply  :  (1)  Add  a  solution  of  protosulphate 
of  iron,  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  the  old  baths 
and  the  precious  metals  will  be  precipitated  in  the  metallic  form. 
(2)  Simply  mask  the  negative  while  printing,  as  in  the  ordinary 
manner  of  vignetting. 

Registration  of  Name. — “Puzzled”  says:  “I  shall  esteem  it  a 
favour  if  you  will  kindly  answer  the  following  questions  :— (1) 
How  can  I  find  out  if  the  above  name  is  registered?  (2)  How 
much  will  it  cost  to  register  the  name,  if  not  already  done?  (3) 
Will  it  require  more  than  one  person  to  trade  under  the  above 
name?  (4)  Will  you  kindly  name  the  author  of  some  good 
elementary  book  on  lighting  and  posing?”  In  reply:  (1)  By 
consulting  the  Trade  Marks  Register  at  the  Patent  Office.  (2) 
Five  shillings.  (3)  No.  (4)  “Artistic  Lighting,”  Jas.  Inglis ; 
“  The  Studio,  and  What  to  do  in  it,”  by  H.  P.  Robinson. 

Lantern  Slides. — J.  C.  W.  says  :  “  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if 
you  would  answer  the  enclosed  questions: — (1)  What  lantern 
slide  developer  would  produce  slide  ‘like  sample’  sent  for 
inspection.  (2)  The  best  book  on  lantern  slide  making,  describ¬ 
ing  all  processes.”  In  reply  :  (1)  The  developer  depends  upon 
the  plate  used,  and  the  time  of  exposure  given.  If  you  refer 
to  the  formulae  given  by  the  different  platemakers  for  their 
plates  in  the  Almanac,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
similar.  (2)  “  Lantern  Slide-making,”  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Lambert,  but  we  do  not  think  this  gives  all  processes  by  which 
lantern  slides  may  be  made. 

Lens  Query.- — Amateur  says :  “  I  should  be  much  obliged  if 

you  could  give  me  any  information  or  idea  of  the  value  of  an 
old  lens  that  I  have.  The  following  is  engraved  :  ‘  Bland  and 
Long,  153,  Fleet  Street,  London,  1621.’  Diameter  of  lenses 
3in. ,  back  and  front  lens  about  6in.  apart;  no  places  for  stops 
pr  any  means  of  stopping  down  ;  evidently  never  meant  for  cap 
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to  fit  on.  Flange  on  the  lens  with  rack  and!  pinion  evidently 
meant  for  focussing,  apparently  in  good  condition.”  In  reply  : 

“  The  lens,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  old  Petzval  form  of  portrait 
lenses  of  French  make,  though  it  bears  the  name  of  an  English 
firm,  now  defunct.  It  has  littje  or  no  market  value — though  it 
may  be  a  tolerably  good  instrument.” 

Combined  Bath. — “  In  Dubes  ”  says  :  “  I  am  wishful  to  use  the  com¬ 
bined  toning  and  fixing  bath  for  matt  surface  coll,  chloride  paper 
for  the  beautiful  warm  tones  it  gives.  What  method  would  you 
advise  to  produce  permanent  prints?  My  idea  is  to  immerse 
the  prints  in  the  toning  and  fixing  bath  about  five  minutes  and 
then  transfer  to  a  plain  hypo  bath,  three  in  twenty,  for  another 
five  minutes,  and  discard  the  bath  for  toning  and  fixing  after  four 
sheets  paper  used.”  In  reply:  If  you  desire  permanent  prints 
we  should  advise  separate  toning  and  fixing.  The  same  colours 
may  be  obtained  with  this  system  as  with  the  combined  bath. 

If  you  use  the  latter,  after  fixing  will  be  desirable. 

Light  eor  Dark  Room. — “Amidol”  asks  :  “How  to  make  a  solution 
for  a  bath  for  front  of  dark  room  lamp.  The  bath  holds  70  (seventy) 
oz.  solution?  I  want  to  make  a  solution  according  to  a  formula 
in  ‘  B.  J.  Almanac’  for  1903,  page  984 — ‘A  good  substitute  for 
ruby  glass,’  unless  you  can  recommend  a  better.  What  I 
cannot  understand  is  the  quantities  of  dyes  I  should  use  to 
make  this  70oz.  of  solution.  The  formula  is  :  Solution  contain¬ 
ing  one-twentieth  (l-20th)  per  cent,  of  eosin  (blue  shade)  and 
one-tenth  (l-10th)  per  cent,  of  tartrazin.”  In  reply:  The 
matter  is  clear  enough.  Simply  make  sufficient  of  the  solution 
to  fill  the  bath.  That  will  probably  be  about  an  inch  from 
back  to  front,  the  thickness  for  which  the  above  strength  of 
solution  is  intended. 

Copyright. — “Belmonte”  says:  “A  printer  in  this  town  has  had 
a  half-tone  block  made  from  one  of  my  photographs  (viz. ,  a  view 
of  Richmond  Bridge)  without  paying  me  a  fee  or  obtaining  my 
permission,  and  uses  it  to  illustrate  trade  circulars  for  any 
tradesmen  who  may  be  desirous  of  sending  out  a  circular.  I 
know  I  have  no  legal  redress,  as  I  have  not  registered  the  copy¬ 
right,  but  what  I  wish  to  know  is  can  I  now  make  the  photo 
copyright  and  so  prevent  him  from  issuing  any  further  copies 
should  he  not  come  to  terms  with  me?”  In  reply  :  As  you  did 
not  register  the  copyright  you,  of  course,  have  no  redress.  We 
have  answered  similar  queries  to  this  over  and  over  again. 
Some  persons  seem  not  to  value  copyright,  to  the  extent  of 
taking  the  trouble  to  register  it,  until  they  find  someone  has 
copied  the  picture,  then  they  all  at  once  feel  aggrieved  and  want 
compensation. 

Copyright. — L.  G.  MacLean  writes  :  “  Some  time  in  1897  you  kindly 
registered  a  photo  for  me— viz.,  Interior  of  room  at  Paston 
Grammar  School,  showing  spot  where  Nelson  used  to  sit, 
also  brick  on  the  table  bearing  Nelson’s  initials.  Now  in  the 
February  issue  this  year  of  the  “London  Magazine”  there 
appears  a  reproduction  without  my  knowledge  or  per¬ 
mission.  I  have  written  to  the  proprietors,  but  cannot  get 
any  reply.  Could  you  advise  me  what  to  do?  I  might  say 
you  sent  me  a  printed  form  at  the  time,  but  I  cannot  find  it 
now.  Should  I  require  another?  Your  kind  advice  will  greatly 
oblige.”  In  reply  :  It  seems  to  us  that  you  have  good  cause  of 
action.  You  can  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  registration  by 
giving  vour  name  and  title  of  the  subject  at  Stationers’  Hall. 
If  you  are  a  member  of  the  Professional  Photographers’  Associa¬ 
tion  or  the  Photographers’  Copyright  Union,  either  of  them 
will  prosecute  the  matter  for  you.  Failing  that,  you  can  take 
proceedings  yourself. 

3  arious  Queries. — A.  F.  D.  asks  :  “  Can  you  please  give  information 
on  the  following: — (1)  A  good  flash-light  mixture  for  instan¬ 
taneous  exposures  when  wanted  for  children  and  animals.  (2)  I 
have  been  told  at  the  Crvstal  Palace  this  winter  a.  clockwork 
arrangement  is  being  used  for  small  portraits ;  is  the  same  on 
the  market?  (3)  Is  there  any  process  for  making  positives  on 
paper,  or  any  way  for  finishing  small  portraits  within  five 
minutes  (not  ferrotype)  ?  (4)  Which  would  give  best  results,  flash- 
lamp  directly  in  front  of  sitter  or  on  one  side?  Would  the 


shadows  be  too  heavy  on  side?  (5)If  a  screen  U  used  in  fU 
of  the  lamp  (say  of  cheese  cloth  or  the  like),  would  the  expc|9 
be  longer  than  without  it?  (6)  Give  the  strength  of  fora  In 
bath  for  hardening  prints  on  gaslight  papers  for  enamelling?  n 
reply  :  “  (1)  Flash-light  mixtures  are  very  dangerous  to  pre L 
by  those  who  do  not  understand  their  properties.  We  su  L 
you  to  purchase,  say,  the  ‘  Flashaxe  ’  candles  as  sold  by  F  h 
Bros.,  Philpot  Lane.  (2)  We  do  not  know,  better  appl L 
Messrs.  Fallowfield.  (3)  Not  that  we  are  aware  of.  (4)  S  L 
what  at  the  side,  and  soften  the  shadows  with  a  reflelr 
(5)  Yes,  certainly.  (6)  Five  or  six  per  cent,  of  the  ordi  y 
formaline  solution. 

Spots  on  Print. — Matter  says:  “Herewith  I  beg  to  enclose  y  a 
small  portion  of  a  print,  which  you  will  observe  is  covered  h 
a  fine  crop  of  white  spots ;  under  a  magnifying  glass  the  t« 
are  seen  to  have  a  black  centre.  Drying  of  late  has  been  L 
in  the  sitting  room  in  the  evening  with  the  gas  burning.  La  y, 
the  batches  of  prints  have  been  small,  and  I  have  beenusii  in 
enamelled  dish  for  washing  along  with  a  porcelain  one  in  U 
of  two  large  porcelain  dishes  usually  used.  I  suspecl  ie 
enamelled  dish  to  be  the  cause.  Possibly  it  might  be  the 
from  the  main.  During  the  last  week  I  put  through  ie 
matt  gelatine-chloride  prints,  platinum  toning.  They  also  ,-e 
same  defect.  The  spots  are  hardly  distinguishable  before  m;tr 
and,  and  they  seem  to  develop  after  mounting — that  is,  show  re 
plainly.  Is  it  the  dish,  water,  or  during  drying,  or  any  Jig 
wrong  in  working?”  In  reply:  “It  is  difficult  to  say  wills 
the  precise  cause  of  the  spots,  beyond  that  they  are  di'to 
particles  of  pernicious  matter.  They  may  be  particles  ofpn 
rust  in  tne  washing  waters,  dust  from  the  work-rooms,  or, !iy 
be,  from  the  fire.  We  do  not  think  the  enamelled  dish  has  y- 
thing  to  do  with  the  trouble,  unless  the  enamel  is  in  a  ver  ad 
state,  nor  do  we  think  there  is  any  fault  in  the  manipulation1 

Glass  Positives. — H.  Steel  says  :  “  I  am  occasionally  askeqy 
persons  if  I  could  take  a  portrait  on  glass,  finished  while  ey 
wait.  These  jobs  I  have  had  to  turn  away,  because  th  ill 
for  this  work  is  not  sufficient  for  me  to  keep  the  necf  ry 
sensitive  bath  and  apparatus  for  working.  To  get  ovei  lis 
I  should  like  to  be  able  to  transform  a  negative  to  a  glass  si- 
tive.  I  have  heard  of  this  being  done  with  very  good  re  ts, 
quite  equal  to  the  ordinary  glass  positive.  I  have  triei  he 
following  and  found  it  to  work  the  best,  but  not  to  my  s- 
faction :  Water,  7  ozs.  ;  mercuric  chloride,  100  grains;  hio- 
chloric  acid,  150  drops ;  salt,  50  grains ;  ferrous  sulphat  ,50 
grains,  and  finished  off  as  for  an  ordinary  positive;  but  ail 
to  get  the  white  pure  enough,  and  more  life  altogether  ms 
to  be  wanting.  I  should  be  very  pleased  if  you  could  gi  me 
some  better  chemical  method  or  some  information  to  ma  me 
successful.  What  would  be  the  best  colour  for  backgi  id ' 
What  exposure,  over  or  under?  And  what  develops  ost 
suitable  for  making  the  negative  before  its  chemical  trail;  ra¬ 
tion  to  a  positive?”  In  reply:  We  know  of  no  met  of 
transforming  a  gelatine  negative  into  a  positive  that  wi’  all 
compare  with  a  good  collodion  one.  We  should  adv  you 
to  work  that  process.  If  you  adopt  the  bleaching  rneth  the 
plate  should  receive  much  less  exposure  than  if  it  wer  a 
negative.  Fallowfield’s  supply  ferrotype  dry  plates,  they  ight 
answer  your  purpose. 


The  Bayer  Company,  Limited,  of  20,  Booth  Street,  Mosley  ‘eet, 
Manchester,  beg  to  bring  before  your  notice  a  slight  omission  four 
issue  of  last  week.  On  page  247,  re  South  London  Photo,  phic 
Society,  in  the  formula  there  given,  there  is  no  quantity  of  wate  ivffl 
for  No.  1  formula,  which  please  note. 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society. — A  successful  meeting  w 
on  Thursday,  March  26th,  when  a  practical  demonstration  wa 
by  two  members,  Messrs.  Tapp  and  Harris,  on  “  Enlarge 
Enlarged  Negatives.”  After  explaining  thef  various  necessar 
essential  to  a  perfect  production,  two  enlargements  were  succ 
made,  then  followed  the  production  of  two  enlarged  negatives, 
graph  paper  was  used  in  both  cases  with  ease  and  smoothnes 
C.  Churchill,  F.R.P.S,,  in  the  chair. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

•cular  The  illustrated  advertisement  has 

ertisementsassumed  alarming  proportions  since 
ography  has  entered  into  conspiracy  with  the  block- 
3r  to  kick  out  the  engraver.  In  many  of  our  journals 
page  advertisement  illustrations  are  so  admirably 
uted  that  one  hardly  knows  at  first  sight  whether  they 
'  to  part  of  the  news  of  the  day,  or  whether  they 
late  from  enterprising  traders,  and  sometimes  one 
the  mortification  of  reading  down  half  a  column  of 
ingly-worded  matter  before  discovering  that  the 
Ar  has  designs  upon  the  purse.  But  there  is  one  class 
dvertisement  which  we  think  is  getting  rather  too 
isive,  we  mean  that  which  advocates  the  physical 
ire  business.  We  are  firm  believers  in  the  healthful- 
:  of  developing  the  muscles,  but  we  think  that  such 
'Use  should  be  practised  in  the  privacy  of  the 
<;ing  room,  or  the  bath  room,  and  not  in  public.  We, 
‘ifore,  object  to  these  pictures  of  nude  men,  all  beef 
'  muscles,  which  thrust  their  aggressive  fleshiness  in 
faces  in  the  advertisement  pages  of  so  many  periodicals, 
jne  of  the  magazines  we  counted  no  fewer  than  five 
i  res  of  this  description,  besides  the  two  portraits  of 
llent  individuals  which  were  supposed  to  warn  us 
we  were  likely  to  become  if  we  did  not  buy  some- 
s.  anti-corporation  boluses.  “  Oh,  that  this  too,  too 
flesh  would  melt,”  says  Hamlet;  and  it  is  probable 
he  would  have  spoken  with  still  stronger  emphasis 
i  “  Elsinore  Chronicle,”  or  whatever  was  the  name  of 
favourite  journal,  had  included  in  its  columns 
'  ’tisements  of  the  kind  to  which  we  refer. 


Caught  There  is  an  amusing  sketch  in  the  cur- 

Tripping.  rent  number  0f  the  “  Windsor  Magazine,” 

which  is  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  incident,  or  accident, 
in  order  that  he  may  secure  a  picture  of  the  unusual 
or  sensational.  The  scene  is  a  racing  track,  and  a  cyclist, 
supported  on  his  machine  by  an  attendant,  is  apparently 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  start  upon  his  wild  career.  He 
is  presently  accosted,  if  not  encouraged,  by  a  mild-looking 
youth  who  carries  a  hand  camera.  “  Could  you— aw — 
kindly  tell  me,  before  you  start,  what  is  the  best  part  of 
the  track  to  get  a  snapshot  of  a  howling  cropper?”  Such 
croppers  do  occur,  as  we  all  know,  in  nearly  every  form  of 
sport,  from  the  broken  limb  at  football  to  the  broken 
collar-bone  in  the  hunting  field ;  but  it  is  not  often  that 
the  camera  is  at  Hand  at  the  critical  moment  to  record 
the  incident.  Such  a  picture  was,  however,  produced  only 
a  week  ago  at  a  meet  not  very  far  from  the  Metropolis. 
It  would  be  more  correct,  perhaps,  to  speak  in  the  plural, 
for  it  was  not  a  single  picture,  but  a  series,  which  went 
to  make  up  a  cinematograph  film.  We  have  had  a  private 
view  of  this  film,  and  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  stirring 
episodes  ever  depicted  by  photography.  The  camera  was 
planted  close  to  a  gap  in  the  hedge,  and  one  could  see 
the  huntsmen  one  after  the  other  urge  their  horses  in 
graceful  fashion  over  the  obstruction.  The  scene  was 
a  most  realistic  one,  and  formed  a  beautiful  study  of  life 
and  muscular  action.  “  Now  watch  closely,”  said  the 
exhibitor,  and  as  he  spoke  there  came  forward  another 
horse  and  his  rider  flying  over  the  hedge.  And  we  could 
not  suppress  an  exclamation  when  we  saw  the  horse 
stumble,  sink  on  his  knees,  and  his  gallant  rider  thrown 
over  his  head.  For  a  moment  beast  and  man  seemed  to 
be  inextricably  mixed  up  in  a  rolling  mass  on  the  grass, 
then  the  man  struggled  to  his  feet,  evidently  much  hurt, 
and  with  the  help  of  others  the  horse,  too,  was  raised. 
The  episode  is,  of  course,  not  an  uncommon  one,  but  it 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  recorded  in  such  a  wonderfully 
realistic  manner. 

*  *  41- 

Molecules.  The  word  molecule,  “  a  little  mass,” 

which  stands  for  the  unit  of  the  physicist,  as  the  atom  does 
for  the  unit  of  the  chemist — has  of  late  years  become 
familiar  in  our  ears  as  a  household  word,  and  the  budding 
scientist  who  has  but  recently  joined  the  local  photographic 
society,  speaks  as  confidently  about  molecules  as  if  they 
were  personal  friends,  or  intimate  acquaintances.  And 
yet  how  little  we  know  about  a  molecule ;  even  to  the 
most  highly  educated  it  is  little  more  than  a  metaphysical 
abstraction.  It  is  true  that  we  take  in  incalculable  myriads 
|  of  molecules  with  every  breath  we  draw,  but  as  they  are 
invisible  we  can  form  no  mental  picture  of  them.  Lord 
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Kelvin  endeavoured  to  enable  us  to  form  some  conception 
of  these  tiny  particles  of  matter  by  supposing  that  a 
sphere  of  water,  as  large  as  a  pea,  was  enlarged  to  the 
size  of  the  earth,  each  molecule  in  its  composition  being 
stretched  in  the  same  degree.  “  Then,”  said  he,  “  this 
magnified  drop  of  water  would  be  coarser  grained  than 
a  heap  of  small  lead  shot,  but  less  coarse  in  grain  than  a 
heap  of  cricket  balls.”  Sir  William  Crookes,  in  recently 
writing  about  the  radium  mystery,  has  stated  his  belief 
that  the  precious  substance  would  cease  to  exhibit  its 
peculiar  properties  in  a  perfect  vacuum.  But  he  goes  on 
to  show  that  the  experiment  would  be  impossible  of  per¬ 
formance,  for  what  we  call  a  “  high  vacuum  ”  is  only  a 
vacuum  by  courtesy.  And  he  proceeds  to  give  us  some 
figures  with  regard  to  the  number  of  molecules  of  air 
left  in  an  exhausted  globe  which  are  somewhat  startling. 
It  is  pretty  well  known  that  Sir  William  Crookes  is  the 
greatest  authority  upon  phenomena  connected  with  a  high 
vacuum,  and  that  we  partly  owe  to  the  Crookes  tube  the 
discovery  of  the  X-rays.  Now  most  experiments  in  high 
vacua,  as  Sir  William  Crookes  points  out,  have  been 
performed  at  an  exhaustion  of  above  one  millionth  of  an 
atmosphere.  Most  persons  regard  a  million  as  a  sum  too 
vast  to  properly  realise,  and  would  imagine  that  when  a 
glass  bulb  has  been  denuded  of  its  contents  to  this  extent 
there  cannot  be  many  molecules  left  inside  it.  But  what 
does  the  professor  tell  us?  In  a  glass  bulb  similar  to 
those  used  in  his  classical  experiments,  which  measures 
five  inches  in  diameter,  there  are  more  than  a  quadrillion 
molecules.  When  it  is  exhausted  to  a  millionth  of  an 
atmosphere  it  still  contains  more  than  a  trillion  of  these 
tiny  masses  of  matter.  It  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to 
grasp  what  this  means,  but  perhaps  figures  will  prove  more 
eloquent  than  words.  The  exhausted  globe — say  an  X-ray 
tube  for  instance,  with  a  bulb  measuring  five  inches  across, 
practically  emptied  of  all  the  air  that  can  be  pumped  out 
of  it,  still  contains  1,000,000,000,000,000,000  molecules ! 


Photographic  A  few  weeks  back  we  alluded  to  the  num- 
Patents.  her  of  applications  for  patents  relating 

to  photography,  that  are  now  made  as  compared  with 
those  applied  for  in  the  early  days  when  really  important 
improvements,  both  in  processes  and  apparatus,  were 
being  made,  mentioning  that,  during  the  four  years  ending 
December  1853,  there  were  only  four  more  applications 
than  were  made  in  the  week  or  so  previously.  Of  course, 
the  number  of  applications  made  for  patents  is  no  actual 
indication  of  the  numbers  that  will  be  completed,  for  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  will  not.  However,  a  corres¬ 
pondent  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  going  through  the 
Abridgments  of  Specifications,  relating  to  photography 
(Class  98),  for  1891-2,  the  latest  issued,  and  he  has  been 
good  enough  to  forward  us  the  figures.  He  says,  in  the 
two  years,  a  few  over  300  patents  relating  to  photography 
were  completed,  and  the  fees  for  the  four  years  paid  on 
them.  Of  this  number,  he  tells  us,  no  less  than  250 
related  to  apparatus  alone,  and  a  little  over  50  to  pro¬ 
cesses  and  methods  of  working,  the  latter  including  the 
manufacture  of  films,  plates,  emulsions,  methods  of  mount¬ 
ing,  colouring  photographs,  etc.  Seeing  that  something 
like  125  patents  a  year  were  completed  with  reference  to 
apparatus,  it  would  seem  there  would  be  little  more  to 
invent ;  yet,  as  our  weekly  list  shows,  there  is  no  falling 
off  of  applications  for  improvements  in  apparatus.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  the  patents 
that  are  completed  would  prove  valid  if  they  were  con¬ 
tested — a  comparatively  small  proportion  we  opine. 
Under  the  Amendment  of  the  Patents  Act  (1902),  a  search 


is  to  be  made  as  to  patents  previously  granted,  bujt 
is  not  in  practice  as  yet,  nor  will  it  be  for  some  1  e 
time. 

*  *  * 

Literary  A  case  that  has  some  bearing  on  ans\[g 

and  we  frequently  have  to  give  to  coi|j. 

Artistic  pondents,  with  regard  to  copying  k 

Copyright.  tures  that  are  in  our  National  collectik 
came  before  the  Chancery  Court  a  week  or  so  ago.  Br  y 
the  case,  as  reported  in  the  daily  Press,  was  this,  e 
plaintiff,  some  years  ago,  published  a  book  of  some  d 
manuscripts,  now  the  property  of  the  British  Muse  i 
which  he  had  edited.  The  defendants  had  recently  brout 
out  another  book  on  the  same  subject,  and,  instea(  if 
translating  a  text  from  the  old  spelling  in  the  origii  3 
they  took  it  from  the  plaintiff’s  work.  The  result  of  e 
trial  was  that  an  injunction  was  granted,  all  the  pir  d 
copies  were  ordered  to  be  given  up  to  the  plaintiff,  d 
the  defendants  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  motion, 
learned  judge  also  directed  an  inquiry  as  to  dama  s, 
We  are  frequently  asked  by  correspondents  if  they  art 
liberty  to  copy — often  as  lantern  slides — the  photogra  c 
reproductions  of  pictures  in  our  National  galleries, 
ing  that  there  is  no  copyright  in  them.  The  answei  if 
course,  is  that  they  are  not,  if  there  is  a  copyright  in  e 
reproductions,  as  there  almost  always  is.  Anyone  who  n 
obtain  permission  can  copy  the  originals  to  his  he  s 
content,  but  he  must  not  reproduce  the  copies  mad(  y 
others.  If  he  reproduces  from  the  originals  he  can  n  :e 
his  own  reproductions  copyright,  and  thus  prevent  ot  s 
copying  them.  The  case  above  quoted  shows  that  e 
same  condition  of  things  obtains,  with  regard  to  lite  y 
copyright,  as  in  the  works  of  art  in  our  National  collect!  $. 


A  New 
Collodio- 
chloride 
Emulsion 


Herr  Valenta  gives  in  the  current  r  l- 
ber  of  the  “  Photographische  Co:  s- 
pondenz,”the  following  method  ofma'  g 
a  collodion  P.O.P.,  which  will  e 
with  gold  and  platinum  toning  from  brown  to  bl  i 
black  and  pure  black  tones:  — 

A. 

Haw  collodion,  3  per  cent .  750  cc. 

B. 

Citric  acid  (powdered)  .  18  g. 

Alcohol  .  30  cc. 

Dissolve  by  the  aid  of  heat  and  add 

Calcium  chloride  (anhydrous)  .  0.7  g. 

Glycerine  .  2.5  cc. 

Alcohol  .  2.5  cc. 

C. 

Silver  nitrate  .  2.5 — 3  g. 

Liquor  ammonia  .  q.s. 

Powder  the  silver  and  add  only  just  enough  ammonjto 
dissolve  the  brown  precipitate  first  formed,  and  add 

D. 

Alcohol  .  20  cc. 

Silver  nitrate  .  15  g. 

Water  . .  q.s. 

Dissolve  by  the  aid  of  heat  and  add 

Alcohol  .  77  ecu 

E. 

Ether  . . 120  cc. 

Add  solution  B  to  A,  then  in  the  dark  room  add  C  sli  d) 
heated  and  in  small  quantities,  shaking  between 
addition ;  then  add  D  in  the  same  way,  and  final  h 
The  emulsion  prepared  in  this  way  can  be  coated  (5^ 
on  matt  or  glossy  baryta  paper it  prints  "m>klv.lind 
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n  freshly  made  is  2^  to  three  times  as  sensitive  as 
men ;  it  tones  in  the  borax  bath  like  albumen, 
the  character  of  the  prints  is  the  same.  If  the  prints 
placed  without  washing  direct  into  a  ten  per  cent. 
d  bath,  sepia  brown  tones  are  obtained,  which  on  the 
■  paper  are  extremely  pleasing.  In  a  platinum  bath 


posed  of 

Potassium  chloroplatinite  .  1  g. 

Water  . . .  600  cc. 


Dilute  phosphoric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.12)  ...  15  cc. 

matt  paper  gives  brownish  black  tones.  If  before  the 
inum  bath  the  prints  are  treated  to  a  normal  borax 
hath,  the  tones  obtained  vary  from  brownish  black 
Lack  and  bluish  black,  according  to  the  duration  of  the 
toning. 


sw  Herr  Ebert  described  at  a  recent  meet- 

nsifier.  ing  0f  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society 
3  interesting  phenomena,  which  he  had  observed  when 
:rimenting  with  the  new  process  of  katatypy ;  and, 
st  we  are  so  far  unaware  of  anyone  in  England  who 
experimented  with  this  process,  a  brief  note  of  Ebert’s 
Its  may  lead  others  to  note  their  experiences.  As  is 
known,  the  first  step  in  this  process  is  the  flooding 
i  negative  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  hydrogen 
ixide;  now  Ebert  noticed  that  when  this  was  done, 
negative  was  intensified,  and  that  a  precipitate  was 
asited,  which  gave  a  sensible  relief,  and  the  oftener 
ethereal  solution  was  applied  the  greater  this 
ef .  Now,  as  nothing  but  the  ethereal  solu- 

was  applied,  Ebert  assumes  that  the 

allic  silver  undergoes  a  partial  oxidation,  or  at  least 
e  chemical  change,  and  this  view  is  supported  by  the 
that  no  sooner  is  such  an  intensified  negative  im- 
sed  in  water  than  the  relief  disappears  and  bubbles 
xygen  are  given  off.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  here 
extremely  simple 'method  of  intensification,  which  is 
poisonous,  and  in  which,  if  desired,  the  original  in- 
ity  of  the  negative  can  at  once  be  restored  by  mere 
ersion  in  water ;  the  only  disadvantages  are  that  care 
t  be  taken  to  ensure  absolute  evenness  of  the  flow  of 
ethereal  peroxide,  and  this  must  be  done  quickly, 
se  uneven  patches  are  formed ;  or,  if  too  long  over  it, 
ien  hubbies  are  given  off,  and  blisters  are  formed, 
intensification  given  by  this  method  is  said  to  be 
1  to  that  given  by  mercury  and  ammonia,  or  bromide 
pper,  and  it  can  be  repeated  more  than  once.  When 
)  parencies  on  chlorobromide  plates  were  treated  in 
i  way,  not  only  were  they  intensified,  but  beautiful 
;  brown  images  were  obtained.  Herr  Ebert  suggests 
dvisability  of  varnishing  plates  thus  treated,  as  they 
3  extremely  sensitive  to  damp.  Another  curious 

omenon  observed  was  that  bromide  paper  postcards 
i  3d  with  the  ethereal  solution  of  peroxide  were  toned 
warm  sepia,  and  by  repeated  application  the  colour 
cne  even  yellowish  red,  and  further  that  these  warm- 
i  images  could  be  developed  with  various  developers, 
ditill  finer  and  warmer  tones  obtained. 

*  *  * 
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Dr.  Luppo-Cramer,  whose  researches  in 
the  higher  branches  of  photochemistry 
are  pretty  well  known  to  every  reader  of 
the  British  Journal  and  the  Almanac 
(see  B.  J.  Almanac,  1903,  p.  811  et  seq.), 
the  current  number  of  the  “  Photo¬ 


qische  Correspondenz”  his  notes  on  chemical  fog  and 
Idaviour  to  various  negatives.  It  has  been  generally 
u  ed  that  the  latent  chemical  fog  produced  during  the 


manufacture  of  the  emulsion  was  of  precisely  the  same 
nature  as  the  latent  image ;  but  now  Dr.  Luppo-Cramer 
proves  that  it  is  not  so — worse  than  that,  he  even  proves 
that  bromine  water  which  has  always  been  considered  one 
of  the  safest  remedies  against  chemical  fog,  can  actually 
produce  it,  and  there  is  yet  another  utterly  revolutionary 
statement,  which  is  that  the  latent  image  on  a  very  sensi¬ 
tive  emulsion  is  of  a  different  nature  to  that  on  a  slow 
one.  One  of  Mark  Twain’s  famous  negro  characters  says, 
“  Well,  looky  here,  boss,  dey’s  sumfin’  wrong,  dev  is.  Is 
I  me,  or  who  is  I?  Is  I  heah,  or  whah  is  II  Now,  dat’s 
what  I  wants  to  know,”  and  this  well  describes  the  present 
condition  of  the  poor,  struggling  photochemist,  who,  having 
all  his  life  imbibed  certain  notions,  now  finds  them  com¬ 
pletely  upset  by  such  experiments  as  those  of  which  we 
speak.  It  has,  of  course,  for  some  time  been  suspected 
■that  the  latent  image  on  a  chlorobromide  emulsion  differed 
chemically  from  that  on  a  bromide  plate,  but  that  the 
latent  image  should  differ  on  a  rapid  bromide  emulsion 
from  that  on  a  slow  one,  seems  certainly  rather  difficult 
to  grip  ;  at  any  rate  it  shows  how  little  we  really  know 
about  the  subject,  and  the  greater  need  for  that  experi¬ 
mental  laboratory  hinted  at  by  Sir  William  Abney  recently 
before  the  B.P.S.,  and  of  men  like  Dr.  Cramer  to  carry 
out  the  experiments. 

*  *  * 

Glue  Herr  Fleck,  of  Munich,  gives  the  follow- 

Printing.  ing  modification  of  this  process,  and 

which  gives  juicy  shadows,  rich  half-tones,  and  pure  whites. 
The  paper  recommended  is  either  the  well-known  scraper 
beards  or  the  pyramidal  grain  paper. 


A. 

Cooking  gelatine  .  3  parts. 

Arrowroot  .  5  parts. 

Water  .  150  parts. 

Borax  .  1.5  parts. 

B. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  2  parts. 

Powdered  resin  .  1.5  parts. 

Water  .  75  parts. 


Boil  both  solutions  in  a  water  bath  with  constant  stirring, 
and  then  mix  and  filter ;  this  forms  the  preliminary 
sizing  for  the  paper,  and  when  this  coating  is  dry  the 
following  sensitiser  should  be  applied:  — 

Good  liquid  fish  glue  .  1  part. 

Clarified  egg  albumen  .  0.5  parts. 

Potassium  bichromatic  (five  per 

cent,  sol.)  .  3  parts. 

Tube  colour  .  1 — 2  parts. 

Bub  up  the  colour  with  the  glue  and  albumen  in  a  warm 
mortar,  and  add  the  bichromate.  Printing  and  develop¬ 
ment  are  effected  in  the  usual  way. 

*  *  * 

A  New  We  learn  from  the  Chemical  Society’s 

Reducing  “  Abstracts  ”  that  a  solution  of  titanium 

Agent.  trichloride,  which,  in  a  concentrated 

form,  is  now  a  commercial  product,  and  can  also  be 
readily  prepared  by  reducing  a  titanic  salt  (titanium 
tetrachloride  or  sulphate)  by  zinc  dust  in  the  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  a  most  powerful  reducing  agent. 
Some  idea  of  its  properties  in  this  respect  are  seen  in 
its  action  on  sodium  sulphite,  for  example,  which  is  con¬ 
verted  into  sulphide,  and  when  in  alkaline  solution  to 
hyposulphite.  Cupric  salts  are  first  reduced  to  cuprous 
salts,  and  then  to  metallic  copper ;  ferric  salts  are  reduced 
in  the  cold  immediately  and  qualitatively.  Nitric  acid 
and  the  nitrates  are  converted  into  ammonia.  Organic 
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aitro-compounds  are  easily  reduced.  Whether  these  facts  may 
have  any  photographic  significance  or  not  is  early  to  say. 
At  one  time  hyposulphurous  acid  (that  is,  the  acid  truly 
named,  not  the  acid  of  hypo,  improperly  so  called)  was 
suggested  for  the  purpose,  but  it  was  too  readily  decom¬ 
posed  and  was  useless  for  development.  Hence  no.  a 
priori  argument  will  suffice  for  the  titanium  salt  and  its 
probabilities. 

*  *  * 

In  throwing  down  the  gold  from  disused 
Precipitant  toning  baths,  or  from  dissolved  coins,  to 

for  Gold.  obtain  a  pure  metal,  ordinary  sulphate 

■of  iron  is  cheap,  readily  accessible,  and  useful )  the  chief 
■drawback  being  the  liability  of  the  precipitate  to  be.  con¬ 
taminated  with  iron,  though  this .  is  readily  got  rid  of 
by  treating  the  concentrated  precipitate  to  hydrochloric 
■acid,  and  washing  with  distilled  water.  A  new  agent,  how¬ 
ever,  equally  (perhaps  more)  likely  to  be  found  on  the 
dark  room  shelves  is  formaline,  which,  according  to  Nicolai 
Awerkieff,  will  precipitate  gold  in  a  crystalline  form  from 
•solutions  of  chloride  containing  not  more  than  a  hundredth 
of  a  gram  in  a  litre.  The  precipitation  will  take  place  if 
the  solutions  are  cold,  but  if  they  are  heated  the  action  is 
quicker.  Further,  the  gold  only  will  be  precipitated 
when  there  are  also  present  salts  of  copper,  antimony, 
mercury,  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  tin,  arsenic,  and  the  metals 
of  the  first  and  second  group,  which  condition  points  to 
the  superiority  of  formaline  to  most  of  the  reagents  hitherto 

tused  for  the  purpose. 

*  *  * 

It  is  fairly  well  known  now  that  when 
Ind*51"  silver  and  mercurous  chlorides  are 

Mercury  thrown  down  together,  as  when  intensify- 

Chlorides.  ing  a  negative  with  bichloride  of  mer¬ 

cury,  the  old  statement  of  the  textbooks  that  when  the 
plate'  is  put  in  dilute  ammonia  solution  the  silver  chloride 
will  be  dissolved  and  the  mercuric  chloride  left  is  quite 
Incorrect— practically,  the  silver  chloride  remains  undis- 
■solved  There  is  now  published  another  peculiarity  of  the  salts 
of  these  two  metals.  When  solutions  containing  equivalent 
proportions  of  silver  chloride  and  mercury  are  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  and  silver  is  thrown  down,  it  would  naturally  be  expected 
that  the  whole  of  the  silver  would  come  out  in  the  form  of 
chloride.  But  according  to  Signor  Bice  Finzi,  less  than  the 
equivalent  proportion  of  silver  chloride  is  thrown  down, 
the  dissolved  portion  increasing  with  the  amount  of  water 
present.  In  proof  of  this  it  suffices  to  add  to  the  solution 
filtered  from  the  precipitated  chloride  hydrochloric  acid, 
-or  a  chloride,  and  a  precipitate  follows.  .  The  same  result 
Is  produced  if  there  be  added  silver  nitrate,  ammonium 

nitrate,  sulphate,  or  acetate. 

*  *  * 

We  have  on  previous  occasions  referred 
Kitson  to  this  powerful  new  light,  and  the  week 

Light.  before  last  Dr.  Kitson,  from  whom  it 

obtains  its  name,  gave  a  descriptive  lecture  before  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  referred  to  this  and  other  llluminants. 
He  said  the  plant  consisted  of  a  closfd^la1nk’  orc^®®erv°Jr’ 
to  hold  the  oil,  under  the  pressure  of  401bs.  to  601bs.,  the 
lamp  consisting  of  a  burner  and  mantle,,  vaporiser  and 
mixer,  and  the  tubing  to  convey  the.  oil  from  tank  to 
lamp.  The  oil  to  be  used  was  well  within  the  Abel  test. 
The  mantles  were  stronger  and  dearer  than  the  Welsbach 
mantles,  but  more  enduring.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
Kitson  light  does  not  practically  interfere  with  the  latter 
for  ordinary  distributed  illumination,  though  it  might  be 
available  in  place  of  the  arc  electric  light  for  studio 
portrait  work. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

It  is  very  evident,  as  shown  by  our  own  corresponds  i 
columns,  and  cases  brought  before  the  Committee  of 
P.P.A.,  that  a  very  great  amount  of  ignorance  prev; ; 
amongst  photographers  as  to  the  position  taken  by  , 
Post  Office  with  regard  to  packets  of  photographs  sent  • 
letter,  book,  or  parcel  post.  We  will  endeavour  to  s  . 
marise  the  leading  rules  of  that  department,  which  evil- 
one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  sending  parcels  by  post  sho  1 
be  familiar  with. 

At  the  outset  we  will  remind  our  readers  of  the  t 
which,  even  yet,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  univers:  - 
grasped,  namely,  that  the  old  distinction  between  b  i 
and  letter  post  exists  no  longer,  except  for  packets  t It 
only  need  a  ^d.  stamp — book  rate — i.e.,  paclk 
under  2ozs.  of  weight.  Beyond  that  weight  letters  1 
books,  etc.,  go  at  the  same  rate  of  a  ^d.  for  every  2  . 

The  first  point  to  which  we  ought  to  draw  attenti 
is  the  need  for  proper  packing ;  so  manv  people  th  t 
that  if  they  write  on  the  outside  “  Do  not  stamp  ha  ’ 
or,  perhaps,  “  Glass,  with  care,”  they  have  done  all  tt 
is  necessary  after  putting  a  negative,  say,  in  an  addres  1 
envelope,  protected  or  not,  with  a  piece  of  cardbo;!. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  post  officials  are  speciV 
ordered  to  take  no  notice  of  any  instructions  on  the  - 
side  wrappers  of  any  postal  packet,  beyond  such  r 
formal  words  or  phrases  authorised  by  the  office,  it  on  t 
to  be  obvious  to  an  ordinary  intelligence  that  most  car  1 
packing  is  necessary.  We  knew  a  photographer  ’p 
caused  to  be  printed  on  all  his  postal  wrappers  “  The  po  1 
officers  are  authorised  to  detain  this  packet  and  send  >• 
a  later  post,  if  it  would  go  more  safely.”  He  was  1 
that  the  officials  could  not  take  any  notice  of  his  word  , 
though  there  are  now  other  means  of  attaining  the  s  j 
end.  These  instructions  had  been  worded  in  view  of  3 
fact  that  many  provincial  mail  bags  are  dropped  1 
picked  up  from  and  by  trains  going  at  full  speed,  i 
woe  to  the  packet  of  photographs  that  received  the  di:  t 
impact  of  the  sudden  stoppage. 

Coming  now  to  the  aspect  of  the  case  of  great  importa  : 
to  photographers,  the  possible  loss  of,  or  injury  to,  apai  1 
containing  a  negative  or  a  number  of  prints  mounted 
otherwise,  it  is  desirable  to  state  that  by  the  mvestn  f 
of  Id.  sterling,  anyone  can  obtain  from  any  local  post  o  e 
a  little  pamphlet  containing  all  the  postal  reguiat .  .s 
and  instructions.  This  little  work  is  entitled  The  >t 
Office  Handbook,”  and  is  issued  every  six  months  h 
whatever,  if  any,  alterations  have  been  made  between  ie 
issues.  A  copy  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  1  } 
business  photographer ;  though,  singular  to  relate  ra 
have  found  very  few  to  know  anything  whatever  abo 
or,  indeed,  of  the  rules  themselves.  At  the  present  e. 
when  photographic  fashions  run  in  the  direction  of  U  3r 
mounts,  the  parcel  post  is  much  more  largely  used  m 
formerly,  and  it  is  here  where  the  need  for  a  i re 
business-like  system  becomes  manifest.  If  anyone 
to  say  he  knew  of  a  business  man  who  annually  sen1  u 
thousands  of  parcels  to  his  customers,  but  never  got  nv 
acknowledgment  from  the  carrier,  the  statement  w 
be  received  with  incredulity — or  a  recommendation  ■ 
the  business  man  should  be  sent  to  an  asylum, 
we  unhesitatingly  assert  that  it  is  the  exception,  and 
the  rule,  for  photographers  and,  indeed,  mam'  ot 
to  send  parcels  by  post  without  obtaining  any  receipt 
the  officials.  Yet  every  post  office  which  receives  pa 
is  bound  to  supply  on  demand  printed  receipt  form 
the  sender  of  a  parcel  to  fill  in  with  name  of  addr* 
and  destination  of  parcel,  and  is  further  bound  to  s 
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i  form  of  receipt  with  the  office  dating  stamp.  Such 
ipts  should  be  obtained  for  every  parcel  sent  by  post, 
filed  for  future  reference.  In  case  of  loss  of  a  parcel 
5  utterly  useless  to  apply  for  compensation  in  the 
nee  of  such  receipt.  Busy  men  will  find  that  these 
ipt  slips  accumulate,  and  are  apt  to  get  lost,  especially 
o  claim  on  them  may  have  arisen.  We,  therefore, 
7  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  many  of  the  large 
oners’  shops,  books  are  purchasable  (for  Is.  each), 
aining  on  each  page  ruled  lines,  just  in  sufficient 
itity  to  hold  the  name  and  address  on  the  parcel,  such 
:s  being  recognised  by  the  postal  officials,  who  are 
ter  authorised  to  impress  each  entry  with  the  Post 
:e  stamp  in  the  same  manner  that  they  would  treat 
of  the  department’s  own  receipts  as  already  described, 
preservation  of  the  receipts  forms  a  part  only  of 
usefulness  of  this  invaluable  book.  It  is  always  at 
1  to  refer  to  as  to  whether  a  particular  lot  of  pictures 
sent  away  or  not  at  any  stated  time,  and  forms  an 
Hent  check  against  the  photographer’s  own  register  of 
series  if  any  question  should  arise  regarding  them, 
particularly  useful  in  those  by  no  means  rare  instances 
a  sitters  come  to  complain  of  promised  pictures  not 
ng  been  sent,  when  the  real  truth  probably  is  that 
b  idle  servant  girl  has  put  them  aside  for  the  nonce, 
then  forgotten  to  take  them  upstairs  when  she  might 
0  done.  A  professional  photographer  of  our 
xaintance  said  that  no  one  who  once  adopted  these  receipt 
ts  would  ever  think  of  discontinuing  their  use.  We 
ht  name  another  very  important  purpose  they  might 
made  to  serve  that  was  mentioned  to  us  by  a  well- 
wn  business  man.  He  said,  apropos  of  buying  and 
mg  businesses,  “  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  and  is  pretty 
r  work,  to  fake  up  business  books  with  entries  of 
ginary  business  transactions ;  but  he  would  be  a  very 
er  fellow  who  could  fake  up  a  postal  receipt  book 
t  imaginary  despatches  of  parcel  post  packets !  ”  If 
writing  of  these  observations  had  no  other  effect  than 
ing  to  the  general  adoption  of  postal  parcel  receipt 
:,  we  are  sure  many  photographers  would  feel  they 
under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  us,  but  we  will  proceed 
our  purpose  of  summarising  the  “  Handbook,”  doing 
aowever,  at  a  later  period  to  avoid  unduly  lengthening 
resent  article. 


t  Life  in  Edinburgh. — According  to  the  “Edinburgh  Evening 
’  a  recent  lecture  by  Judge  Brown  on  how  the  poor  in  Edinburgh 
ised  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lantern  slides  made  from  photo- 
taken  specially  for  the  lecture  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Baird,  Lothian 
Edinburgh.  A  number  of  these  photographs  had  to  be  taken 
ficial  light,  these  dealing  with  slum  interiors,  where  figures  are 
.ced,  the  Todd  Forrest  flash  lamp  being  the  illuminant.  ^lhe 
es  form  a  remarkably  interesting  record  of  slum  life  in  the  Scot- 
itropo'lis,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  be  acquired  and 
ed  in  some  permanent  form.  Our  contempory  gives  drawings 
veral  of  the  more  interesting  and  representative  of  the  series, 
presidents  of  the  sections  of  the  British  Association,  for  the 
y  to  be  opened  at  Southport  on  September  9,  are  as  follows  : 
natical  and  Physical  Science,  Mr.  C.  V.  Boys,  F.R.S.  (Chair- 
Department  for  Astronomy  and  Meteorology,  Dr.  W.  N.  Shaw, 
l:  Chemistry,  Prof.  W.  N.  Hartley,  F.R.S.  ;  Geology,  Prof. 
Watts;  Zoology,  Prof.  S.  J.  Hickson,  F.R.S.  ;  Geography. 

Ettrick  W.  Creak,  C.B.,  F.R.S.;  Economic  Science  and 
:s,  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.  ;  Engineering,  Mr.  C.  Hawksley ; 
>ology,  Prof.  J.  Symington;  Botany,  Mr.  A.  C.  Steward, 

Educational  Science,  Sir  William  de  W.  Abney,  K.C.B., 
On  Friday,  September  11,  a  discourse  on  “Man  as  Artist 
irtsman  in  the  Palaeolithic  Period  ”  will  be  delivered  by  Dr. 
Munro,  and  on  Monday,  September  14,  Dr.  Arthur  Rowe 
uxe  on  “The  Old  Chalk  Sea,  and  some  of  its  Teachings.” 


WHAT  IS  A  SAFE  LIGHT  IN  THE 
DARK  ROOM? 

This  has  always  been  a  somewhat  vexed  question,  and 
it  once  again  formed  a  topic  for  discussion  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club.  In  this  discussion 
two  well-known  dry  plate  makers  took  part,  and  their 
opinions,  as  practical  men,  have  value.  It  has  just  been 
said  that  the  question  is  a  vexed  one,  and  we  imagine 
it  is  likely  to  be  one  amongst  the  general  run  of  photo¬ 
graphers  who  do  not  always  study  conditions.  Under 
some  conditions  a  light  may  be  perfectly  safe,  while  under 
others  it  is  just  the  reverse.  A  light  that  will  be  quite 
safe  with  plates  of  medium  rapidity,  may  fail  completely 
with  those  of  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness.  Again,  a 
light  that  may  have  no  effect  on  ordinary  plates — i.e., 
those  not  made  “  colour  sensitive  ” — would  be  useless  for 
isochromatic  ones.  Setting  aside  the  theoretical  part  of 
the  subject,  and  coming  to  the  practical  question,  what  is 
a  safe  light,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  comfortable 
one  for  the  ordinary  photographer  to  employ? 

We  often  hear  that  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  such  or  such 
material  may  be  relied  upon,  but  nothing  is  often  said 
as  to  the  source  of  illumination.  What  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  efficacious  with  a  night  light  or  a  candle  behind 
it,  might  be  just  the  reverse  with  a  gas  flame  or  electric 
light.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  dimly-lighted  room, 
with  a  red  light,  is  a  whit  more  reliable  than  one  illuminated 
with  an  orange  one,  for  we  have  seen  some  samples  of 
ruby  mediums,  and  glass,  that  pass  a  large  amount  of 
the  blue  and  violet  rays,  though  sold  for  dark  room  lights. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Wratten,  speaking  at  the  meeting  above  referred 
to,  said  that  he  pinned  his  faith  to  two  thicknesses  of 
orange  fabric,  and  also  offered  a  handsome  premium  to 
anyone  present  who  would  give  him  a  brighter  light  with 
the  same  margin  of  safety.  For  ordinary  plates — those 
unorthochromatised — we  always  use  two  thicknesses  of 
the  paper  known  as  “  canary  medium,”  with  an  oil  lamp 
behind.  It  yields  a  pleasant  light  to  work  with,  and  is 
quite  safe  with  the  most  sensitive  plates  if  they  are  not 
brought  too  close  to  it.  But,  of  course,  it  does  not  answer 
with  isochromatic  plates.  Another  very  pleasant  light  is 
one  thickness  of  flashed  orange  and  one  of  green,  that 
known  as  cathedral  green,  and  this  is  safe  with  ordinary, 
though  not  with  isochromatic  plates.  With  these  a  ruby 
light  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  even  with  that  the  plates 
must  be  well  shielded  from  it. 

It  is  really  extraordinary  how  many  photographers  neg¬ 
lect  to  test  the  safety  of  the  light  they  work,  considering 
it  is  such  a  simple  matter.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  put 
a  plate  of  the  kind  ordinarily  used  in  a  dark  slide,  with¬ 
draw  a  portion  of  the  shutter,  and  expose  to  the  light 
— say  a  foot  from  it — for  a  minute,  then  develop.  If 
no  difference,  or  only  a  slight  trace  of  fog,  is  seen,  the  light 
may  be  considered  practically  safe  for  that  kind  of  plate ; 
that  is,  supposing  ordinary  care  is  taken  that  it  is  not 
exposed  unnecessarily  long  to  it,  either  in  putting  it  into 
the  slide  or  in  the  early  stage  of  its  development.  It 
must,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  that  although  a  light 
may  be  considered  practically  safe,  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
time  that  a  plate  can  be  exposed  to  it  without  suffering. 
We  have  suggested  the  above  test  for  ordinary  plates, 
but  we  have  never  yet  met  with  a  medium  that  would 
stand  it  with  the  most  sensitive  isochromatic  ones.  But 
with  them  a  test  should  be  made,  as  it  will  enable  the 
worker  to  judge  how  much,  or  how  little,  liberty  he  may 
take  with  his  light.  Many  plates,  isochromatic  and  other¬ 
wise,  have  been  condemned  when  the  fault  has  really  been 
due  to  the  light. 
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,H  f  NOTES  ON  NEW  LENSES. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Club.] 

The  subject  of  new  lenses  on  whicli  I  have  the  honour  of  address¬ 
ing  you  to-night,  is  such  a  large  one,  that  I  must  begin  by 
stating  that  I  am  chiefly  going  to  describe  new  lenses  with  which 
I  am  personally  connected,  and  of  which  I  can  therefore  speak 
with  knowledge  at  first  hand. 

To  begin  with  no  doubt  I  shall  be  asked  whether  new  lenses 
are  wanted.  The  camera  makers  are,  I  believe,  in  a  state  of 
distraction,  and  I  have  heard  some  of  them  express  a  very 
decided  opinion  that  there  are  too  many  lenses.  Still,  there 
seems  room  for  improvement  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  in 
the  construction  of  photographic  lenses  ;  since  it  is  only  by 
simplicity  of  construction  that  the  cost  of  an  instrument,  made 
with  the  greatest  precision  that  the  art  of  lens-making  is  capable 
of,  can  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits.  And  on  the  other 
hand  the  designing  of  a  fully-corrected  lens  system  becomes  all 
the  more  difficult  and  calls  for  the  greater  amount  of  knowledge 
and  scientific  discrimination  in  proportion  to  the  simplicity  of 
construction  that  is  arrived  at,  since  it  is  obvious  that  the 
smaller  the  number  of  elements  at  our  disposal  the  more  care¬ 
fully  must  each  part  be  designed  so  as  to  do  the  utmost  that  it 
is  capable  of  performing. 

Taking  first,  then,  the  question  of  designing  lenses  intended 
for  photographic  purposes :  The  distinguishing  feature  of  all 
our  most  modern  lenses  is  undoubtedly  abandonment  of  happy- 
go-lucky  rule  of  thumb  methods  for  precise  and  scientific 
methods.  I  am  here  upon  ground  which  I  am  afraid  is  some¬ 
what  technical  and  abstruse,  and  accordingly  I  may  content 
myself  by  saying  that  the  methods  adopted  by  modem  opticians 
for  designing  lenses  are  all  founded  upon,  or  closely  similar  to, 
the  method  described  by  Petzval,  the  inventor  of  the  well-known 
portrait  lens,  in  1842,  and  usually  known  as  the  Petzval-Seidel 
theory  of  the  five  spherical  aberrations.  Those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject  will  find  a  short,  but  fairly  complete  account 
of  this  theory  given  in  a  little  work  by  Professor  Silvanus 
Thompson  (Thompson  and  Lummer’s  “  Optics  ”)  so  that  I  need 
go  no  further  into  this  subject. 

The  question  of  designing  lenses  is  naturally  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  question  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  lenses.  Twenty  years  ago  opticians  were  very  greatly 
limited  by  the  paucity  of  material  available  in  the  shape  of 
optical  glass,  and  although  much  has  been  done  to  improve 
our  position  to-day  in  this  respect  by  the  labours  of  Drs.  Abbe 
and  Schott,  of  Jena,  we  still  hope  that  the  glass  makers  will 
go  on  with  their  labours.  In  spite  of  the  great  variety  of 
optical  glasses  made  at  Jena,  there  is  still  a  great  want  of 
optical  glasses  suitable  in  respect  of  freedom  from  colour  and 
mechanical  durability  of  high  refractive  index.  In  fact,  in 
point  of  range  of  refraction  we  are  still  limited  to  refractive 
indices  of  from  1.5  to  1.6,  whereas  a  diamond  has  a  refractive 
index  of  about  2.2,  and  if  a  hard  and  colourless  optical  glass 
could  be  obtained  with  a  refraction  approaching  this,  it  would 
enormously  simplify  the  problem  of  designing  lenses.  Another 
point  may  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  use  of  surfaces  other 
than  spherical  in  the  construction  of  lenses.  Paraboloidal 
surfaces,  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  used  in  the  case  of  reflecting 
telescopes,  but  hitherto  the  practical  difficulties  of  polishing 
lenses  with  surfaces  other  than  spherical  have  prevented 
opticians  from  turning  their  attention  to  the  use  of  such  sur¬ 
faces  in  lens  work,  although  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view 
a  great  simplification  would  result  were  these  surfaces  practi¬ 
cally  available. 

To  sum  up  the  question  of  designing  lenses,  it  appears  that 
if  very  strikingly  novel  developments  are  to  take  place  in  the 


future,  it  will  have  to  be  the  result  of  radically  new  departin' 
in  the  materials  employed,  either  in  the  nature  of  the  optic] 
glasses,  or  in  the  use  of  non  spherical  surfaces,  since  our  the) 
retical  knowledge  appears  to  be  well  in  advance  of  the  presi 
possibilities  of  the  materials  at  our  disposal. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  the  practical  manufacture 
lenses,  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place  within  the  1 
fifteen  years  have  been  very  great,  and  they  have  follow 
naturally  upon  the  improved  facilities  placed  at  the  dispo: 
of  opticians  in  the  shape  of  optical  glasses.  The  greater  see 
thus  provided  for  the  practical  optician  in  designing  len 
led  to  the  production  of  objectives  of  more  scientific  design,  a 
with  these  came  the  necessity  for  more  correct  methods 
testing  the  accuracy  with  which  designs  were  carried  out  dur 
the  manufacture.  This  necessity  was  admirably  provided 
in  the  method  of  testing  by  means  of  a  “  proof  glass,”  as  it 
called.  This  proof  glass  when  placed  in  contact  with  a  polisl 
and  clean  glass  surface  of  nearly  the  same  curvature,  at  or 
shows  by  means  of  the  colours  of  the  thin  film  of  air  separat 
the  two  surfaces,  the  closeness  with  which  the  two  glass  surfa 
approach  each  other.  The  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  this  t 
in  turn  has  induced  opticians  to  discard  the  cloth  polisht 
and  to  adopt  some  of  the  varieties  of  pitch  or  wax  polish 
which  are  now  in  use.  The  difference  in  the  action  of  a  cl 
polisher  and  a  pitch  polisher  is  not  difficult  to  follow ;  the  cl 
being  somewhat  springy  in  its  texture  adapts  itself  to  irre 
larities  in  the  surface  of  the  glass  that  it  is  polishing,  ; 
continues  to  polish  it  evenly  all  over,  a  result  that  the  optic 
naturally  does  not  want.  On  the  other  hand  the  pitch  polis 
while  sufficiently  plastic  to  take  the  general  curvature  of 
glass  which  it  is  polishing,  is  capable  of  resisting  anything 
the  nature  of  a  sudden  shock,  and  hence  if  there  are  any  irre 
larities  in  the  surface  of  the  glass  being  polished,  the  polisl 
so  to  speak,  fastens  upon  these  first  and  polishes  them  off, 
thus  the  pitch  polisher  almost  automatically  produces  a  suri ! 
of  perfect  sphericity. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  pitch  polisher  is  that  its  act: 
is  somewhat  slow.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  choice 
a  suitable  specimen  of  pitch — what  is  known  as  pure  Swed, 
pitch,  free  from  fatty  or  carbonaceous  matter,  being  what 
required. 

Another  very  useful  polisher  is  one  that  is  called  the  cen  t 
polisher.  This  is  made  of  beeswax  hardened  by  the  addi  a 
of  fine  putty  powder  when  melted,  while  in  my  experience  s 
does  not  give  such  a  fine  result  as  the  pitch,  it  has  the  ad  t- 
tage  of  being  much  quicker  in  polishing.  Accordingly.  J 
practice  is  to  use  the  cement  polisher  to  start  the  polis 
or  to  “  mow  off  the  grey,”  as  the  workman  would  put  i 
final  touches  being  given  with  a  pitch  polisher. 

The  subject  of  pitch  polishers  is  one  that  is  interesti 
me,  inasmuch  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  introduction  of 
polishers  into  practical  work,  combined  with  the  method  oi  st¬ 
ing  with  a  proof-glass  that  has  brought  about  the  great  adv; 
that  have  been  made  in  the  performance  of  photographic  lep. 
As  far  as  the  principles  of  construction  go,  these  were 
known  from  a  very  early  period,  the  work  of  Petzval  oi 
subject  being  practically  as  complete  as  anything  that 
present  known ;  but  the  means  of  carrying  ou£  improved  in¬ 
structions  with  sufficient  accuracy  has  only  been  solved  w  nn 
comparatively  recent  times. 

It  appears,  then,  to  me  that  as  long  as  opticians  contin  to 
employ  spherical  surfaces  for  their  lenses,  and  unless  o]  cal 
glass  manufacturers  devise  glasses  having  properties  vpty 
different  from  anything  now  made  in  the  direction  of  incrM 
refraction,  no  very  startling  innovations  can  be  ex}^ 
in  the  way  of  new  lenses ;  the  most  promising  field  of  res M1 
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ears  to  me  to  be  in  the  direction  of  increased  simplicity 
construction  by  eliminating  everything  that  is  superfluous, 
s  has  been  what  I  set  myself  in  the  series  of  lenses  which 
introduced  last  year.  Having  satisfied  myself  that  fine 
active  surfaces  are  sufficient  to  produce  an  astigmatically 
ected  lens  system,  the  lens  is  the  practical  outcome  of  these 
retical  conclusions.  It  has  already  met  with  a  considerable 
unt  of  success,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  be 
to  still  further  improve  it  with  experience, 
have  specimens  of  glasses  worked  and  partly  worked, 
proof-glasses,  etc.,  which  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  show 
explain  to  anyone  interested  in  the  subject. 

H.  L.  Aldis,  B.A. 


THE  EMANATIONS  OF  RADIUM. 

[A  Paper  read  at  the  Royal  Society.] 

i'LTTTiON  of  almost  pure  radium  nitrate  which  had  been  used 
spectrographic  work  was  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  dish, 
the  crystalline  residue  examined  in  a  dark  room.  It  was 
ly  luminous. 

screen  of  platinocyanide  of  barium  brought  near  the  residue 
ed  with  a  green  light,  the  intensity  varying  with  the  dis- 
3  separating  them.  The  phosphorescence  disappeared  as 
as  the  screen  was  removed  from  the  influence  of  the 

im. 

screen  of  Sidot  s  hexagonal  blende  (zinc  sulphide),  said  to 
iseful  for  detecting  polonium  radiations,  was  almost  as 
motis  as  the  platinocyanide  screen  in  presence  of  radium, 
there  was  more  residual  phosphorescence,  lasting  from  a  few 
ates  to  half  an  hour  or  more  according  to  the  strength  and 
tion  of  the  initial  excitement. 

ie  persistence  of  radio-activity  on  glass  vessels  which  have 
fined  radium  is  remarkable.  Filters,  beakers,  and  dishes 
in  the  laboratory  for  operations  with  radium,  after  having 
washed  m  the  usual  way,  remain  radio-active ;  a  piece 
ende  screen  held  inside  the  beaker  or  other  vessel  imme- 
ly  glowing  with  the  presence  of  radium, 
e  blende  screen  itself  is  sensitive  to  mechanical  shocks.  A 
nth  the  tip  of  a  penknife  will  produce  a  sudden  spark  or 
and  a  scratch  with  the  blade  will  show  itself  as  an  evanes- 
luminous  line. 

diamond  crystal  brought  near  the  radium  nitrate  glowed 
a,  pale  bluish-green  light,  as  it  would  in  a  “  Radiant 
r  tube  under  the  influence  of  kathodic  bombardment, 
moving  the  diamond  from  the  radium  it  ceased  to  glow, 
hen  laid  on  the  sensitive  screen  it  produced  phosphor- 
e  beneath  which  lasted  some  minutes. 

'mg  these  manipulations  the  diamond  accidentally  touched 
idium  nitrate  in  the  dish,  and  thus  a  few  imperceptible 
|  *he  radium  salt  got  on  to  the  zinc  sulphide  screen, 
rrface  was  immediately  dotted  about  with  brilliant  specks 
m  light,  some  being  a  millimetre  or  more  across,  although 
uucing  particles  were  too  small  to  be  detected  on  the  while 
when  examined  by  daylight. 

1  Jark  room,  under  a  microscope  with  a  §-inch  objective, 
aminous  spot  is  seen  to  have  a  dull  centre  surrounded  by 
nous  halo  extending  for  some  distance  around.  The  dark 
itself  appears  to  shoot  out  light  at  intervals  in  different 
°ns.  Outside  the  halo,  the  dark  surface  of  the  screen 
aUs  with  sparks  of  light.  No  two  flashes  succeed  one 
Jr  on  same  spot,  but  are  scattered  over  the  surface, 

’  anc^  §°*nS  instantaneously,  no'  movement  of  translation 
;een. 

scintillations  are  somewhat  better  seen  with  a  pocket 
a§nifying  about  20  diameters.  They  are. less  visible  on 
Hum  platinocyanide  than  on  the  zinc  sulphide  screen. 
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A  powerful  electromagnet  has  no  apparent  effect  on  the  scin¬ 
tillations,  which  appear  quite  unaffected  when  the  current  is 
nia  le  cr  broken,  the  screen  being  quite  close  to  the  poles  and 
arranged  axially  or  equatorially. 

A  solid  piece  of  radium  nitrate  is  slowly  brought  near  the 
scieen.  The  general  phosphorescence  of  the  screen  as  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  varies  according  to  the  distance  of  the  radium 
from  it.  On  now  examining  the  surface  with  the  pocket  lens, 
the  radium  being  far  off  and  the  screen  faintly  luminous,  the 
scintillating  spots  are  sparsely  scattered  over  the  surface.  On 
bringing  the  radium  nearer  the  screen  the  scintillations  become 
more  numerous  and  brighter,  until  when  close  together  the 
flashes  follow  each  other  so  quickly  that  the  surface  looks  like 
a  turbulent  luminous  sea.  When  the  scintillating  points  are 
few  there  is  no  residual  phosphorescence  to  be  seen,  and  the 
sparks  succeeding  each  other  appear  like  stars  on  a  black  sky. 
When,  however,  the  bombardment  exceeds  a  certain  intensity, 
the  residual  phosphorescent  glow  spreads  over  the  screen,  with¬ 
out,  however,  interfering  with  the  scintillations. 

If  the  end  of  a  platinum  wire  which  has  been  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  radium  nitrate  and  dried  is  brought  near  the  screen, 
the  scintillations  become  very  numerous  and  energetic,  and 
cease  immediately  the  wire  is  removed.  If,  however,  the  end  of 
the  wire  touches  the  screen,  a  luminous  spot  is  produced  which 
then  becomes  a  centre  of  activity,  and  the  screen  remains  alive 
with  scintillations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  for  many 
weeks  afterwards. 

“  Polonium  ”  basic  nitrate  produces  a  similar  effect  on  the 
screen,  but  the  scintillations  are  not  so  numerous. 

Microscopic  glass,  very  thin  aluminum  foil,  and  thin  mica 
do  not  stop  the  general  luminosity  of  the  screen  from  the  X- 
rays,  but  arrest  the  scintillations. 

I  could  detect  no  variation  in  the  scintillations  when  a  rapid 
blast  of  air  was  blown  between  the  screen  and  the  radium 
salt. 

A  beam  of  X-rays  from  an  active  tube  wras  passed  through 
a,  hole  in  a  lead  plate  on  to  a  blende  screen.  A  luminous  spot 
was  produced  on  the  screen,  but  I  could  detect  no  scintillations, 
only  a  smooth  uniform  phosphorescence.  A  piece  of  radium 
salt  brought  near  gave  the  scintillations  as  usual,  superposed 
on  the  fainter  phosphorescence  caused  by  the  X-rays,  and  they 
were  not  interfered  with  in  any  degree  by  the  presence  of  X-rays 
falling  on  the  same  spot. 

During  these  experiments  the  fingers  soon  become  soiled  with 
radium,  and  produce  phosphorescence  wdien  brought  near  the 
screen.  On  turning  the  lens  to  the,  apparently,  uniformly 
lighted  edge  of  the  screen  close  to  the  finger,  the  scintillations 
are  seen  to  be  closer  and  more  numerous  ;  what  to  the  naked 
eye  appears  like  a  uniform  “milky  way,”  under  the  lens  is  a 
multitude  of  stellar  points,  flashing  over  the  whole  surface.  A 
clean  finger  does  not  show  any  effect,  but  a  touch  with  a  soiled 
finger  is  sufficient  to  confer  on  it  tire  property.  Washing  the 
fingers  stops  their  action. 

It  was  of  interest  to  see  if  rarefying  the  air  would  have  any 
effect  on  the  scintillations.  A  blende  screen  wras  fixed  near  a 
flat  glass  window  in  a  vacuum  tube,  and  a  piece  of  radium  salt 
was  attached  to  an  iron  rocker,  so  that  the  movement  of  ah 
outside  magnet  would  either  bring  the  radium  opposite  the 
screen  or  draw'  it  aw'ay  altogether.  A  microscope  gave  a  good 
image  of  the  surface  of  the  screen,  and  in  a  dark  room  the  scin¬ 
tillations  were  well  seen.  No  particular  difference  w*as  observed 
in  a  high  vacuum  ;  indeed,  if  anything,  the  sparks  appeared  a 
trifle  brighter  and  sharper  in  air  than  in  vacuo.  A  duplicate 
apparatus  in  air  was  put  close  to  the  one  in  the  vacuum  tube, 
so  that  the  eye  could  pass  rapidly  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  it  was  so  adjusted  that  the  scintillations  wrere  about  equal 
when  each  was  in  air.  The  vacuum  apparatus  was  now  ex- 
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hausted  to  a  very  higli  point,  and  the  appearance  on  each  screen 
was  noticed.  Here  again  I  thought  the  sparks  in  the  vacuum 
were  not  quite  so  bright  as  in  air,  and  on  breaking  the  capillary 
tube  of  the  pump,  and  observing  as  the  air  entered,  the  same 
impression  was  left  on  my  mind  ;  but  the  differences,  if  any,  are 
very  minute,  and  are  scarcely  greater  than  might  arise  from 
errors  of  observation. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  flashes 
of  light  per  second.  But  with  the  radium  at  about  5  cm.  off 
the  screen  they  are  barely  detectable,  not  being  more  than  one 
or  two  per  second.  As  the  distance  of  the  radium  diminishes 
the  flashes  become  more  frequent,  until  at  1  or  2  cm.  they  are 
too  numerous  to  count. 

[Added  March  18. — On  bringing  alternately  a  Sidot’s  blende 
screen  and  one  of  barium  platinocyanide,  face  downwards, 
near  a  dish  of  “  polonium  ”  sub-nitrate,  each  became  luminous, 
the  blende  screen  being  very  little  brighter  of  the  two.  On 
testing  the  two  screens  over  a  crucible  containing  dry  radium 
nitrate,  both  glowed  ;  in  this  case  the  blende  screen  being  much 
the  brighter.  Examined  with  a  lens,  the  light  of  the  blende 
screen  was  seen  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  scintillations,  while 
that  of  the  platinocyanide  screen  was  a  uniform  glow,  on  which 
the  scintillations  were  much  less  apparent. 

The  screens  were  now  turned  face  upwards  so  that  emanations 
from  the  active  bodies  would  have  to  pass  through  the  thickness 
of  card  before  reaching  the  sensitive  surface.  Placed  over  the 
“  polonium  ”  neither  screen  showed  any  light.  Over  the  radium 
the  platinocyanide  screen  showed  a  very  luminous  disc,  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  opening  of  the  crucible,  but  the  blende 
disc  remained  quite  dark. 

It  therefore  appears  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  lumi¬ 
nosity  on  the  blende  screen,  whether  due  to  radium  or  “  polo¬ 
nium,”  is  occasioned  by  emanations  which  will  not  penetrate 
card.  These  are  the  emanations  which  cause  the  scintillations, 
and  the  reason  why  they  are  distinct  on  the  blende  and  feeble 
on  the  platinocyanide  screen  is  that  with  the  latter  the  sparks 
are  seen  on  a  luminous  ground  of  general  phosphorescence  which 
renders  the  eye  less  able  to  see  the  scintillations. 

Considering  how  coarse-grained  the  structure  of  matter  must 
be  to  particles  forming  the  emanations  from  radium,  I  cannot 
imagine  that  their  relative  penetrative  powers  depend  on  differ¬ 
ence  of  size.  I  attribute  the  arrest  of  the  scintillating  particles 
to  their  electrical  character,  and  to  the  ready  way  in  which  they 
are  attracted  by  the  coarser  atoms  or  molecules  of  matter.  I 
have  shown  that  radium  emanations  cohere  to  almost  every¬ 
thing  with  which  they  come  into  contact.  Bismuth,*  lead, 
platinum,  thorium,  uranium,  elements  of  high  atomic  weight 
and  density,  possess  this  attraction  in  a  high  degree,  and  only 
lose  the  emanations  very  slowly,  giving  rise  to  what  is  known 
as  induced  radio-activity.”  The  emanations  so  absorbed  from 
radium  by  bismuth,  platinum,  and  probably  other  bodies,  retain 
the  property  of  producing  scintillations  on  a  blende  screen,  and 
are  non-penetrating.] 

It  seems  probable  that  in  these  phenomena  we  are  actually 
witnessing  the  bombardment  of  the  screen  by  the  electrons 
hurled  off  by  radium  with  a  velocity  of  the  order  of  that  of 
light ;  each  scintillation  rendering  visible  the  impact  of  an 
electron  on  the  screen.  Although,  at  present,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  form  even  a  rough  approximation  to  the  number  ot 
electrons  hitting  the  screen  in  a  given  time,  it  is  evident  that 
this  is  not  of  an  order  of  magnitude  inconceivably' great.  Each 
electron  is  rendered  apparent  only  by  the  enormous  extent  of 
lateral  disturbance  produced  by  its  impact  on  the  sensitive 

*  I  have  been  quite  unable  to  detect  any  lines  but  those  of  bismuth 
(and  of  known  impurities)  in  the  spectrum  of  the  strongest  and  most 
active  “  polonium  ”  salt  I  have  been  able  to  procure. 


surface,  just  as  individual  drops  of  rain  falling  on  a  still  j  ;| 
are  not  seen  as  Such,  but  by  reason  of  tin-  splash  they  make 
impact,  and  the  ripples  and  wavs  tin  y  produce  in  evcr-wu  . 
ing  circles. 

Sir  William  Crookes,  F.R.m 


THE  PICTORIAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  DURBAR. 

[Reprinted  from  the  “Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Inaia."] 
The  Delhi  Coronation  celebrations  are  over  and  the  wort  j 
taking  stock  of  the  results.  This  journal  is  concerned  t  \ 
them  only  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view.  The  gilded  see  , 
the  gem-set  magnificence  of  the  gigantic  pageant  which  has  :  d 
imagination  everywhere,  appeals  in  an  especial  manner  to  e 
picture  maker,  though  it  has  also  filled  him  with  desj.  . 
There  was  such  a  wealth  of  colour,  such  overwhelming  mas  f 
changing  detail,  that  he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  de It 
the  general  effect  of  the  principal  scenes. 

In  the  State  procession,  the  native  crowds,  the  troops  ,t 
lined  the  route,  the  escorts,  the  trappings  of  the  elepha  5, 
and  the  garments  of  the  chiefs  and  their  retainers  were  a]  0 
brilliant  in  hue  ;  the  scene  was  of  such  mingled  radiance  1 1, 
viewed  from  the  streets,  the  principal  figures  lost  their  si«  i- 
cance,  the  sense  of  their  perspective  reeled.  A  climb  to 
summit  of  the  mosque  obtained  a  background  of  red  sands  ie 
walls  and  restful  greenery  that  gave  the  artist  a  chance,  it 
even  then  the  difficulties  were  enormous.  At  the  Durbar  n 
effective  point  of  view  was  even  less  easy  to  attain.  Here  te 
crowd  in  the  great  amphitheatre  was  dotted  with  native  cl.'s, 
each  one  clad  in  triumphs  of  the  weaver,  the  lapidary,  ancae 
goldsmith,  each  one  a  perfect  pictorial  gem  when  isolated,  it 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  thousands  of  others  of  equivait 
magnificence,  but  with  splendour  worked  out  in  diffit  lg 
schemes  of  colour,  the  result  was  a  blur  that  no  climbing  t  .n 
eminence  could  resolve.  The  massed  bands  and  High  d 
escort,  in  the  centre  of  the  arena,  made  a  great  blaze  of  sc?  t, 
other  patches  of  well-marked  single  colours  there  were  bes  •, 
of  cobalt  blue  where  the  Imperial  Cadets  were  grouped  I 
yellow  where  the  heralds  had  their  stand,  and  these  tenlCo 
diminish  the  prominence  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  0- 
ground.  The  middle  distance  was  more  satisfying  to  the  a  >t, 
with  its  red  and  white  fluttering  expanse  of  spear-borne  !®- 
nants.  The  confines  of  the  picture  were  entirely  splejid, 
giving  as  they  did  an  impression  of  infinite  vastness 
ranks  beyond  ranks  of  infantry  extended  through  the  sty 
sunshine  to  the  horizon.  The  scene,  as  a  whole,  was  stupe  as, 
even  more  than  it  was  picturesque.  The  spectacle  after  ds, 
when  the  ruling  chiefs  filed  slowly  before  the  Viceroy,  a  did 
homage,  each  one  to  the  representative  of  the  King,  will  1  f°r 
its  dramatic  as  well  as  its  political  significance.  The  viM 
Maharajah  of  Nablia  used  no  empty  expression  when  h( mid 
to  Lord  Curzon  that  he  was  content  to  die  having  seen  the  [ht. 
Nevertheless,  adequate  pictorial  representation  of  its  g'dra 
effect  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine. 

Scarcely  less  difficult  of  treatment  was  the  Durbar  ipw. 
Here  a  great  procession,  impossible  anywhere  but  in  Indi  was 
marshalled  through  the  arena.  It  included  gilded  ele]  ant- 
carriages,  caparisoned  steeds  and  camels,  dancing  fanart  a 
great  golden  gun,  warriors  in  chain  and  mail  and  plate  a. 
in  quilts  and  naked,  on  foot,  oh  horseback,  on  came 
elephants,  with  every  conceivable  weapon,  from  clubs  anc 
and  arrows  to  spears  and  matchlocks  and  Sniders.  IV' 
devil  dancers,  giants  and  dwarfs,  a  prancing  elephant,  pe 
ing  horses  and  painted  mountebanks  were  also  there.  It  |lS  ® 
if  the  robber  barons  of  the  Rhine  had  joined  forces  wit . 
Artaxerxes  and  Hannibal,  and  as  if  Aladdin  had  suppli  ^ 
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ultant  multitude  with  a  crowd  of  attendants  and  means  of 
omotion.  The  eye  was  weary,  perception  jaded,  and  the 
in  incapable  of  response  to  the  stimulus  of  impression,  long 
ore  the  river  of  colour  had  flowed  out  of  the  arena  and  lost 
■If  in  the  sands  of  distance  in  the  plain.  The  two  horns  of 
amphitheatre  where  the  procession  swung  into  and  out 
the  enclosure  gave  an  admirable  foreground  for  the  pro- 
don,  where  it  could  tte  viewed  against  an  effective  background 
sky  and  dust. 

'he  investiture  and  ball  in  the  Hall  of  Audience  of  the 
^huls  were  colour  marvels,  equally  intoxicating  in  their 
-.  The  Dewan-i-Am  had  been  transformed  into  a  vast  rock- 
11  chaixiber  of  red  sandstone  pillars  and  ai'ches,  the  whole 
dark  in  coloration  that  the  electric  lighting,  powerful 
as,  could  not  remove  an  impression  of  deep  sensuous  shade. 
,vas  filled  with  the  warm  colour  of  uniforcns  relieved  by 
xty  dresses  and  white  jewelled  arms  and  necks, 
s  seen  from  the  gallery  above,  the  eight  thousand  guests 
le  a  whirling  pageant  of  infinite  richness  in  the  murky 
t,  but  were  only  the  setting  of  a  still  more  wonderful 
ure  which  grouped  itself,  at  the  head  of  the  hall,  about 
white  latticed  marble  of  the  great  peacock  throne.  This 
xe  out,  clear  and  dominant,  a  splendid  note  by  itself,  the 
trie  lights  cunningly  illuminating  the  ivory  and  green 
blue  of  the  mosaic  work,  while  the  sides  formed  cavernous 
■sses  in  which  the  white  light  merged  into  red — chastened 
le,  forming  a  contrast  and  a  frame  for  Maharajahs  and 
vabs  in  silks  and  brocade  and  gold,  in  emeralds  and  rubies 
diamonds  and  pearls,  who  moved  beneath  the  pillars  or 
with  each  other  upon  the  steps. 

he  gleam  of  the  steel  heltnets  of  the  dragoons  who  guarded 
entrance  to  the  right  of  the  throne,  marked  where  a  long 
sheltered  avenue  led  to  the  Dewan-i-Khas.  After  the 
xaric  splendours  of  the  Dewan-i-Am,  the  marble  whiteness 
;he_Dewan-i-Khas,  with  its  exquisite  tracery,  its  gilding 
coloured  inlaying,  lighted  from  above,  and  softened  by 
stry  on  the  mai’ble  floor,  was  a  dream  of  infinite  restfulness 
beauty.  It  would  have  been  solemn,  but  for  the  suppei 
3S,  set  in  the  annexes  and  in  the  marble  chambers  along- 
where  a  great  crowd  of  the  highest  and  the  fairest  in 
land  held  revel,  subdued,  yet  in  keeping  with  the  whole. 

13  empty  central  hall,  shone  down  from  the  ivory  coloured 
d  walls,  the  golden  sci'oll  of  curving  Arabic  which  has 
ied  the  place  for  a  paradise  on  earth,  a  paradise  of  which 
light  of  the  6th  J anuary  last  afforded  a  glimpse.  To  repro- 
the  rapidly  changing  scene  in  colour,  however,  would  be 
ssible.  The  difficulty  of  the  light  made  adequate  photo- 
i}  impracticable.  The  coloured  marble  and  the  grim  rough 
tone  may  be  pictured,  a  vague,  impression  may  be  given 
i  throne,  but  beyond  this  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  camera  : 
xaint  box  will  be  in  vain.  I 

another  kind  of  splendour  were  the  illumination  and  the 
v.  Those  who  looked  down  from  the  Jumma  Masjid  upon 
-a  of  faces  in  the  wide  place  of  St.  Mark,  as  rockets  cut 
way  through  the  darkness  of  the  night  of  2nd  January 
hsclosing  minarets  and  battlemented  wall  and  tower  of  the 
Fort  of  Delhi,  declare  that  the  sight  has  never  been 
ed.  Those,  again,  who  stood  behind  the  brother  of  the 
at  the  review,  when  six  thousand  cavalry  surged  in  a 
towards  him  and  were  halted  in  line  of  column,  in  front, 
-four  thousand  British  and  native  infantry,  the  while, 
ing  the  horizon  around,  and  a  black  pillar  on  the  left 
up  from  ground  to  sky  over  the  area  where  the  horse 
ry  batteries  had  charged,  saw  a  spectacle  of  ovei’powering 
-siveness.  .  I 

1  general  scenes  like  these  to  depict,  the  heart  of  the  I 


artibt  has  sunk.  He  has  been  tempted  to  evade  them,  to  work 
upon  a  smaller  canvas,  to  leave  the  spectacles  to  the  word- 
painter  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  easy  and  delightful  side- 
effects  that  he  found  at  every  turn.  The  streets,  the  town, 
the  camps,  crowded  with  people  and  elephants  an  l  camels,  from 
every  quarter  of  a  great  continent,  full  of  chiefs  and  their 
escorts  and  retinues  in  weird  uniforms  and  picturesque  cos 
tumes  of  evex-y  kind,  offered  materials  nowhere  else  to  be  founa 
collected.  The  galleides  of  the  Art  Exhibitions  were  also  there 
to  seduce  the  senses  with  wondrous  creations  in  metal,  in 
pottery,  in  wood-carving,  in  lapidary  work,  and  in  weaving  that 
have  taken  thousands  of  generations  of  hereditary  craftsmen 
to  evolve.  The  ruins  and  the  monuments  of  a  past,  the  richest 
in  historic  fame  in  India,  looked  down  upon  him  from  every 
side.  The  chiefs  bowing  before  their  overlord,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  King ;  the  small,  blue  veiled  Begum  of  Bhopal 
making  her  obeisance  at  the  Durbar;  the  child  Maharajah  of 
Patiala  erect  upon  his  white,  cloth-of-gold  draped  Ai'ab  at  the 
head  of  his  dead  father’s  troops  in  the  review  ;  the  touching 
entry  into  the  various  gatherings  of  the  wom-out  veterans, 
shattered  remnants  of  the  host  that  took  Delhi  and  held 
Lucknow  when  the  Bidtish  Empire  seemed  lost,  each  offered  a 
picture  which  could  be  treated  by  itself,  and  upon  which  in 
consequence  pencil,  brush,  and  camera  were  continually  at 
work. 

Amongst  those  who  were  at  Delhi,  endeavouring  to  depict  the 
wonders  of  the  celebrations,  were  a  number  of  well-known 
artists.  Mr.  Moidimer  Menpes,  who  stands  almost  alone  in 
the  success  of  his  impressionist  colour  sketches  of  South  Africa 
and  Japan,  was  one  of  those  present ;  his  daughter,  Miss 
Menpes,  was  assisting  him.  Mr.  R.  D.  Mackenzie,  whose 
great  pictures  of  Baluchi  horsemen  made  a  sensation  two  years 
ago,  in  the  Paris  Salon,  had  his  tent  in  the  Art  Exhibition 
compound,  and  was  engaged  collecting  material  for  extensive 
pictures.  The  Graphic  was  represented  by  that  facile  artist 
in  black  and  white,  Mr.  Hood.  The  veteran  Mr.  Melton  Prior 
was  drawing  for  the  Illustrated  London  News.  Mr.  Sheldon 
and  Mr.  Raven  Hill  were  also  sketching.  Photographers  were 
too  numerous  to  catalogue.  A  battery  of  cameras  and  cinema¬ 
tographs  played  upon  every  function,  where  there  was  light 
enough  to  operate.  From  Messrs.  Bourne  and  Shepherd,  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  official  photographic  recoi'd,  to  the 
American  lady  globe-trotter  who  bade  Maharajahs  stand  un¬ 
officially  for  her  time  exposures,  almost  eveiyone  in  Delhi  was 
ai'med  with  the  lens. 


The  Cripnlegate  Photographic  Society  have  issued  for  the  use  of 
members,  a  neat  book  of  rules,  which  also  contains  particulars  of 
competitions,  record  of  exposures,  etc. 

The  Delhi  Durbar. — From  Messrs.  Bourne  and  Shepherd,  the  well- 
known  photographers  of  Calcutta,  Simla,  and  Bombay,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  catalogue  list  of  460  photographs  of  the  Delhi  Duibar. 
The  firm  were  appointed  official  photographers  to  the  Durbar  by.  the 
Viceroy,  and  a  glance  through  the  list  shows  that  the  most  important 
scenes  and  incidents  of  the  historic  ceremony  formed  the  subjects 
of  Messrs.  Bourne  and  Shephei'd’s  photographs. 

Watford  Camera  Club. — The  first  competition  held  in  connection 
with  this  club  was  decided  on  the  2nd  inst.  by  ballot  among  the 
members  present.  The  subject  selected  was  “Leafless  Trees.”  About 
thirty  members  competed,  and  the  prizes  wei'e  awarded  to  Messrs. 
L.  W.  Shubrook  and  P.  W.  Morris.  It  was  decided  that  the  subjects 
for  the  April  and  May  competitions  should  be  “  Landscape  with 
Clouds  ”  and  “  A  Village  Scene  ”  respectively.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  club  has  been  in  existence  only  for  three  months,  the 
membership  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  remove  the  headquai'ters  to  larger  premises.  Intending  members 
can  obtain  full  particulars  from  Mr.  Frank  Roberts,  hon.  secretary, 
Winslade,  Cassio  Road,  Watford. 
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THE  INTENSIFICATION  OR  REDUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES 
BY  REPRODUCTION,  OR  THE  OBTAINING  OF  MODI¬ 
FIED  NEGATIVES  FROM  DEFECTIVE  ORIGINALS  BY 
REPRODUCTION. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  reprinted 
from  its  Journal.] 

The  usual  process  of  intensification  of  negatives  by  bichloride 
of  mercury  or  theip  reduction  by  persulphate  of  ammonia  is 
hazardous  to  the  originals.  The  result  in  either  case  may  be 
excessive,  tending  to  great  harshness  or  to  great  flatness,  oi 
even  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  negative.  And,  should  an 
unsatisfactory  result  be  reached,  up  to  the  present,  the  damage  is 
done  without  repair. 

But  by  making  a  positive  from  the  original  negative,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  a  negative  that  has  been  over-exposed, 
and  is  consequently  too  soft,  slightly  harder  than  the  original, 
and  again  malting  a  negative  from  that  which  will  admit  of 
any  degre^  of  contrast  we  may  desire,  we  can  obtain  any  result. 
And,  if  unsatisfactory,  the  original  negative  is  uninjured.  The 
operation  may  be  commenced  anew  and  a  result  in  either  direc¬ 
tion  obtained,  and  the  original  still  be  fit  for  use  in  its  first  state. 

When  a  negative  is  too  hard,  by  giving  a  long  exposure  and 
using  a  weak  developer,  a  softened  positive  may  be  obtained 
from  which  a  negative  of  the  proper  density  can  now  be  made. 

This  means  of  obtaining  a  negative  to  suit  our  desires  has  been 
used,  but  in  some  isolated  instances,  and  I  do  not  know  of  its 
having  been  urged  for  general  use.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  objects  in  my  paper  on  this  subject,  to  advise  the 
discarding  of  the  use  of  the  common  reducers  and  intensifiers 
for  all  valuable  negatives — for  negatives  that  cannot  be  re-taken. 
I  hold  that  the  common  means  should  be  used  only  for  negatives 
for  present  and  immediate  use  for  purely  mechanical  subjects. 

In  my  experience  I  have  found  that  all  negatives  intensified  by 
professional  photographers  or  by  myself  have  in  three  or  four 
years  become  clogged  and  destroyed  for  printing  by  the  solution 
used. 

A  few  years  ago  cyanide  of  silver  was  advised  as  the  most 
permanent  agent  for  reducing  the  image  from  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury,  but  I  find  these  negatives  have  gone  back  equally  badly 
with  the  other  processes. 

Having  some  very  valuable  negatives  which  had  been  destroyed 
in  this  manner,  I  desired  to  remove  the  intensification,  and, 
having  had  a  long  experience  in  the  use  of  a  weak  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  removal  of  tarnishes  from  silver  coins, 
I  observed  it  would  remove  the  lighter  deposits  of  the  gases 
caused  by  the  atmosphere,  but  had  no  effect  on  the  black  oxides 
and  sulphides  of  silver.  And  I,  therefore,  reasoned  that  it 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  actual  silver  image  in  the  negative, 
and  tried  it  upon  one  of  the  cyanide  of  silver  intensifications, 
and  found  that  I  could  absolutely  remove  the  intensification 
without  apparent  injury  to  the  negative.  I  show  you  the  nega¬ 
tive  so  treated. 

This,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  has  not  been  accomplished  before, 
as,  on  consultation  with  two  senior  members  and  photographic 
chemists,  both  said  they  knew  no  means  of  removing  the  in¬ 
tensification^. 

I  next  essayed  to  remove  deep  stains  on  negatives  by  the  same 
solution,  and  I  found  that  the  cyanide  will  remove  all  stains  in 
negatives,  the  deepest  crimson  produced  by  prolonged  develop¬ 
ment  with  pyro  or  the  bright  yellow  stain  of  eikonogen  hydro- 
kinone  or  metol  hydrokinone,  without  diminution  or  injury  to 
the  original  image. 

Iridescent  deposits  of  silver  on  the  surface  may  also  be  re¬ 
moved.  I  have  learned  subsequently  that  cyanide  of  silver 
solution  was  used  for  the  fixing  and  subsequent  removal  of  tar¬ 
nish  of  daguerreotypes,  and  that  it  has  been  recommended  for 


the  removal  of  iridescent  silver  stains,  but  it  has  rot  b<| 
recently  mentioned  or  brought  before  the  photographic  wcJ 
in  this  country. 

I  think  that  this  places  a  great  power  in  our  hands  for 
recovery  of  negatives  from  stains  and  from  faulty  intensifi 
tion.  I  exhibit  to  your  reproduced  negatives  and  prints  show  ; 
the  various  stages  of  reproduction  which  I  have  mentioned  ;! 
the  removal  of  stains  and  faulty  intensification. 

In  closing  I  would  give  one  caution  in  regard  to  the  use 
cyanide  of  potassium  solution.  Absolutely  pure  water  must 
used,  and  it  would  be  better  to  have  some  distilled  water  in 
trays,  the  first  for  rinse  and  the  second  for  the  first  washing 
the  negative,  after  which  it  should  be  submitted  to  subsequ  , 
washing  for  the  entire  elimination  of  the  cyanide  of  potassi 
solution. 

The  formula  used  for  the  cyanide  solution  is  40  grains 
cyanide  of  potassium  C.  P.  to  4oz.  of  distilled  water. 

S.  Hudson  Chapman 


SEPIA  TONES  ON  GASLIGHT  PAPERS. 


(Reprinted  from  “  Ph  tographic  Scraps.”) 


As  the  number  of  amateur  photographers  who  use  Ilford  Gj 
light  papers  is  on  the  increase,  a  few  words  showing  1‘ 
sepia  and  other  colours  can  be  easily  obtained  on  these  pap j 
may  prove  acceptable. 

The  first  method  of  obtaining  warm  tones  is  the  “  direct, 

“  development  ”  method.  That  is  to  say  the  colour  is  got  f 
development,  and  not  by  toning  the  black  print. 

For  this  method  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  foil  J- 
ing  solution,  which  is  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Ilf : 
Metol-Hjrdroquinone  Developer  :  — 


— Ammonium 

Carbonate 

loz. 

•Ammonium 

Bromide 

loz. 

Water  to 

20oz. 

To  obtain  warm  tones,  the  exposure  will  have  to  be  gra 
prolonged,  and  a  developer,  composed  as  below,  must  be  usd 
For  cool  to  warm  sepia,  give  about  five  to  six  times 
exposure  that  was  required  for  black. 

Developer  :  — Metol-Hydroquinone  (Ilford  formula)...  loz. 

A.  Solution  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  dracli 

Water  to  make  ...  ...  ...  ...  3oz. 

Development  will  be  rather  slow,  and  it  will  be  found  advis;  e 
not  to  have  too  strong  a  light,  as  there  is  a  slight  risk  of  fog:  g 
the  paper. 

More  of  A  solution  and  a  longer  exposure  tend  to  give  p 
tones,  if  they  are  desired,  but  they  are  rather  more  difficul'  1 


uncertain  to  obtain. 

The  next  method  is  the  “  indirect,”  or  colouring  the  fin  d 
print  by  any  of  the  following  toning  baths,  and  it  may  1  is 
well,  while  on  the  subject  of  toning,  to  say  that  some  7 
pleasing  browns  and  reds  can  be  obtained  by  the  “  TabL 
Copper  Ferrocyanide  Toning  bath,  issued  by  Burroughs,  A  b 
come,  and  Co.  For  really  good  browns,  however,  the  d 
Sulphur  toning  bath  is  far  the  best. 

A  bath  is  made  up  of  the  following  : — - 

Hypo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  10oz.  j 

Alum  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .*  loz.  j 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  50oz.  | 

The  prints  should  be  somewhat  over-printed,  as  this  bath,  ip 
newly  made  up,  has  a  slightly  reducing  action.  Placed® 
prints  in.  the  solution  cold,  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  thei  ’e 
move  them,  and  pour  the  solution  into  a  lined  saucepan, 
put  it  on  the  fire  till  the  liquid  becomes  too  hot  for  the  ] 
to  bear  comfortably. 

The  solution  should  not  be  boiling,  or  'the  prints  will  hai 
unpleasant,  washed-out  appearance.  The  prints  are  j'xt 
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ped  into  the  hot  solution,  and  allowed  to  stay  for  about 
minutes,  when  they  should  have  changed  from  the  cold 
z  tone  to  a  charming  sepia. 

the  tone  is  not  warm  enough,  the  solution  should  be  re- 
!(]  and  the  prints  immersed  again.  For  most  pictures  one 
ng  will  be  found  quite  sufficient. 

e  prints  should  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  their  surfaces 
ully  wiped  with  a  wad  of  wet  cotton  wool,  to-  remove  any 
jit  that  may  have  settled  on  them  during  the  process  of 
g.  Clarexce  Porting. 


UNDER  AND  OVER  EXPOSURE. 

papei  read  before  the  Section  of  Photography  and  Microscopy  of  the 
Franklin  Institute.] 

re  is  undoubtedly  truth  in  the  saying,  “  a  fellow-feeling  makes 
mdrous  kind,”  so  far,  at  least,  as  photographic  experience  is 
•ned,  for  we  all  sympathise  in  the  disappointment  of  those  who 
om  the  one  cause  of  improper  exposure  of  plate.  At  the  risk, 
ore,  of  being  laughed  at  for  uttering  a  photographic  truism, 
ould  hint  at  the  paramount  importance  of  correct  exposure, 
thstanding  the  confidence  some  have  in  depending  upon  the 
ed  latitude  cf  exposure,  we  are  of  the  belief  that  this  latitude 
bin  very  narrow  limits.  There  is  demanded  a  correctness  in 
.ting  the  time  of  exposure,  if  any  regard  is  had  to  the  beauty 
iliancy  of  the  result.  To  the  inexperienced  eye  the  effect  of  a 
deviation  from  correct  exposure  may  not  be  perceptible  in  the 
ng  negative,  but.  to  the  trained  eye  a  very  slight  excess  of 
is  apparent  in  the  solarisation  of  the  high  lights  and  the 
lg  over  the  shadows,  which  become  more  or  less  emphasised 
print.  Correct  exposure,  therefore,  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
gapker,  and  we  are  inclined  to  ,hmk  that  this  desideratum  is 
;d  only  by  exercise  of  judgment  gained  by  experience.  For 
quires,  by  observation  of  the  varying  effects  of  light  upon  a 
r  of  subjects  presented  to  the  camera,  a  sort  of  photographic 
which  serves  him  in  future  experience.  There  have  appeared 
.ime  to  time  many  ingenious  attempts  to  reduce  the  time  of 
re  to  rule.  Instruments  have  been  constructed  and  tables 
ted  to  guide  the  inexperienced. 

be  it  from  us  to  speak  disparagingly  of  any  means  promising 
exposure  on  a  scientific  basis,  so  as  to  reduce  to  exactitude 
.■jtographic  work;  but  personally  we,  after  trial,  have  found 
ranting.  The  conditions  under  which  subjects  must  be  photo- 
d  vary  so  considerably,  not  only  as  regards  light  and  shade, 
th  the  character  of  the  subjects_,  that  any  attempt  at  calcula- 
ould  involve  the  consideration  of  so  many  factors  as  to  preclude 
/stematic  arrangement,  and  would  contribute  rather  to  tne 
on  than  to  the  edification  of  the  novice.  A  record  of  personal 
nee  is  of  more  value  in  training  judgment  than  implicit  reliance 
xposure  meters  or  tables.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  urged  that 
nt  is  liable  to  err,  and  mistakes  may  be  even  made  by  the 
ienced,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  counteract  in  develop- 
If  the  time  has  been  correctlv  estimated  and  the  developer 
3d  thereto,  anyone  may  work  out  the  plate’s  salvation  without 
trembling;  but  when  the  personal  equation  of  under  or  over- 
s  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  evolution  of  the  perfect 
e  becomes  really  a  fine  art,  and  foreknowledge  and  acquired 
e  demanded  if  one  looks  for  softness  without  smear,  high 
distinct  and  well  defined,  and  shadows  full  of  detail  going  by 
ptible  gradations  into  the  lights.  How  shall  this  knowledge 
er  adjustment  be  acquired?  By  experience,  we  have  said, 
mere  dosing  with  bromide  of  potassium,  deluging  with  water 
i  ing  with  alkalies,  nor  by  feeling  one’s  way  with  the  leading- 
i  >f  tentative  development.  Some  start  out  on  the  very  cautious 
thus,  not  knowing  the  exposure,  they  say  let  us  bring  out 
dl  with  weak  pyro  or  eikonogen  or  other  agent,  and  then 
on  afterwards  to  build  up  by  intensity.  Others  say,  start 
e  minimum  of  alkali,  and  if  undertiming  is  evident,  then 
le  increments  of  alkali.  By  both  plans  experience  attains 
3  u  ts,  and  the  votaries  claim  that  their  special  method  is  the 
]  icdcable  method  of  manipulation.  But  “  there  will  come  a 


time  some  day  ”  when  your  tentative  method  will  be  found  wanting, 
lo  get  good  results,  we  ought  to  diagnose  the  plate’s  exposure  and 
determine  whether  the  case  demands  a  direct  method  in  development 
or  a  tentative  method,  and  apply  a  special  therapeutic. 

We  hardly  appreciate  the  resources  we  have  in  our  prhalanx  of 
modern  developers.  We  know  a  good  deal  about  their  action  but 
take  little  advantage  of  their  special  agency,  thinking  that  they  may 
be  used  indiscriminately.  Pyro  is  still  a  faithful  ally  in  many  cases, 
especially  for  obtaining  plucky,  vigorous  negatives  with  rich  shadows; 
but  w’hen  great  detail  is  demanded,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  ample 
time  for  shadows  has  been  given,  it  would  be  unwise  to  cling  to  it 
and  try  to  force  detail  by  excess  of  alkali  when  better  results  mav 
safely  and  effectually  be  obtained  by  one  of  the  other  reducing  agents 
Uke  metol,  for  instance.  Supposing  we  wish  to  develop  an  exposure 
in  which  we  have  certain  colours  which  unequally  affect  the  sensitive 
fill*1-  'that  is,  we  desire  to  equalise  the  action  of  light  impressed  upon 
a  plate  not  orthochromatic.  It  certainly  would  be  unwise  to  employ 
a  strong  development,  which  would  cause  the  rush  of  particles  to  the 
parts  most  acted  upon  by  light  and  give  the  negative  the  appearance 
of  an  undertimed  plate.  No.  We  should  rather  make  use  of  a  well- 
diluted  developer  in  which  the  alkali  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
reducing  agent.  But  how  are  we  to  treat  an  enforced  short  exposure? 
We  must  seek  for  a  developer  which  shall  work  out  all  the  detail 
which  the  light  has  impressed.  For  really  we  are  of  the  belief  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  failure  of  the  brief  impact  of  light  on  tne 
silver  molecules  to  produce  effect  as  it  is  the  inability  of  the  developing 
agent  to  marshal  them  to  its  calling.  We  believe  that  any,  no  matter 
how  brief,  action  of  light  produces  a  molecular  change,  and  it  is 
only  the  want  of  a  proper  reducing  agent  to  make  the  action  of 
the  light  manifest.  In  other  words,  if  we  had  a  suitable  developer 
we  might  evolve  an  image  made  by  the  briefest  possible  exposure. 
So  it  is  by  very  short  exposures  we  are  apt  to  get  very  contrasty 
negatives  if  we  are  not  exceedingly  cautious  m  our  methods  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Where  ihe  action  of  ■  he  developer  is  slowed,  there  is 
a  more  harmonious  distribution  of!  particles,  and  consequently  a 
greater  range  in  gradation  of  light  and  shade  than  could  be  obtained 
by  a  rapid  development.  Any  agent,  therefore,  which  is  slow  in 
its  action  recommends  itself  f:r  short  exposures.  Glycin,  an  agent 
but  little  used  simply  on  account  of  its  tardiness  in  evolving  the 
latent  image,  is  preferable  for  undertimed  plates. 

The  advantage  of  glycin  over  pyro  and  others  is  that  with  short 
exposures  it  gives  less  dense  high  lights  and  richer  shadows — that  is, 
its  slow  action  equalises  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade.  Various 
agents  have  been  employed  either  as  retarders,  restrainers,  or  ac¬ 
celerators  of  the  action  of  the  developer  in  calling  forth  the  latent 
image.  We  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  potassium  bromide  as  a 
corrective  of  overexposure.  It  is,  indeed,  a  valuable  accessory  to 
development,  but  its  injudicious  use  frequently  results  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  harsh,  contrasty  work,  inharmonious  in  light  and  shade. 
Citric  acid  has  been  suggested  as  a  restrainer  in  place  of  potassium 
bromide.  When  the  modern  developers  are  used,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  the  acid  gives  greater  power  of  restraint 
and  less  contrasty  effect  than  bromide,  and,  besides,  not  materially 
affecting  the  duration  of  time  of  development.  Sugar,  in  the  form 
of  weak  syrup,  is  also  employed  to  restrain  hasty  action  of  developer. 
Among  the  accelerators  of  the  action  of  the  developer,  the  writer  has 
found  iodine  of  especial  advantage.  A  developer  with  iodine  may 
be  made  as  follows  :  — 

Water 


Sodium  Sulphite  (granular)  ... 

Hydroquinone . 

Saturated  Solution  Sal  Soda  ... 
Bromide  Potassium.  10  per  cent. 


62  grains. 

15  grains. 

drachms. 
10  drops. 


To  this  solution  is  added  3  drops  of  iodine  solution  made  with: — • 
Water  ...  ...  4^  drachms. 

Iodide  of  Potassium...  77  grains.  . 

Iodine  (scales)  ...  20  grains  in  8  ounces  water. 

This  accelerates  development  of  undertimed  subjects  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  the  resulting  colour  of  the  image  is  richer  and  more  intense 
than  without  the  use  of  iodine.  The  addition  of  iodine,  even  in 
slight  excess  above  that  recommended,  is  liable  to  cause  fog  and 
reduction  of  density.  Hypo  has  also  been  used  as  an  accelerator 
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(1-1000),  very  dilute,  of  course.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  found 
beneficial,  but  the  writer  has  nob  noted  any  special  advantage  from 
its  use. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  advantage  of  slow  development  of  diluted 
solutions.  Indeed,  some  operators  employ  exceedingly  diluted  de¬ 
veloping  solutions  for  snap-shot  work  in  the  form  of  what  is  called 
“tank  development.”  The  plates  are  placed  vertically  in  a  bath 
and  covered  with  a  solution  containing  only  a  small  quantity  of 
developing  agents — so  small  a  quantity  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
action  to  be  continued  a  long  time  to  produce  good  results.  The 
writer  has  subjected  plates  very  much  undertimed  to  a  developer 
so  constituted  that  it  required  twelve  hours  to  obtain  satisfactory 
negatives.  Pyrogallic  acid  seems  to  lend  itself  best  to  this  mode 
of  development,  as  it  may  be  diluted  to  a  great  degree  without 
losing  its  energy ;  its  action  is  only  slowed  down.  Of  course,  there 
is  danger  of  encountering  stain  by  prolonged  exposure  of  film  to 
pyro,  and  it  is  necessary  to  employ  an  increased  amount  of  sodium 
sulphite  in  the  bath.  Edinol,  one  of  the  late  additions  to  the  list 
of  developers,  may  also  be  greatly  diluted  without  appreciable  loss 
of  energy.  It  must  be  used  in  connection  with  sulphide  of  soda, 
but  there  is  less  liability  to  stain  than  with  pyro. 

Johx  Bartlett. 

- ♦ - 

HINTS  UPON  MOUNTS. 

[A  Pap  r  read  before  the  Croydon  Scientific  Society.] 

According  to  a  long  and  somewhat  protracted  promise  to  our  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  Faunthorpe,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  dealing  this 
evening  with  a  subject  that  I  think  all  of  you  are  somewhat  interested 
in — namely,  the  mount  upon  which  a  photograph  is  usually  placed 
before  framing.  The  mount  which  has  been  used  for*  photographs  has, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  undergone  considerable  modification,  as 
most  of  you  know,  and,  like  many  things  which  come  and  go,  has  been 
subjected  to  fashion  to  a  somewhat  alarming  degree  in  many  ways. 
Photographs  being  but  a  single  colour,  or  monochromatic  production, 
leaves  very  little  scope  for  invention  in  colour,  but  probably  more 
changes  are  brought  about  in  the  material  that  is  brought  into  use 
from  time  to  time,  and  generally  supplanted  by  fresh  and  newer 
mediums,  but  rarely  far  from  the  colours  to  which  we  have  been  trained 
to  some  extent  as  a  suitable  tint  for  mounting  our  pictures  upon. 
Years  ago  the  walls  of  our  exhibitions  had  upon  them  little  else  than 
a  plain  white  mount,  sometimes  cut  out,  which  contained  the  picture, 
mounted  in  the  centre  with,  perhaps,  a  line  of  some  colour  surround¬ 
ing  the  print,  leaving  a  wide  margin  of  white,  and  outside  this  light 
frames.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  moment ;  to-day  this  is  all  changed. 

Now,  the  subject  of  mounts  is  one  that  should  always  command  some 
attention  from  the  photographer;  of  course,  pictures  may  be  kept  in 
boxes,  or  albums,  where  they  are  not  always  detachable,  and  are 
some  times  inconvenient,  and  to  my  idea  a  print  and  mount  should  (if 
it  is  worth  it)  be  a  creation  in.  itself,  especially  if  some  individual 
design  and  arrangement  is  personally  carried  out  in  its  production.  The 
commercial  mount  is,  of  course,  useful  where  prints  are  multiplied  by  the 
dozen,  but  when  you  have  a  picture  that  is  worthy  of  some  consideration 
of  arrangement,  then  by  all  means  leave  the  bought  mount  alone 
and  carry  out  your  idea  in  other  ways.  There  are  at  the  moment 
any  number  of  tinted  papers  that  adapt  themselves  to  home  inven¬ 
tion  ;  paper  makers  have  recognised  this  some  time  ago,  and  they 
now  offer  these  papers  in  so  many  tints  and  varieties  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  colour  that  does  not  exist,  but  you  must  pardon  me  if  I  tell 
you  I  am  somewhat  conservative  in  saying  I  prefer  the  white  or  cream 
paper  for  many  subjects  if  they  are  small.  I  am  not  alluding  to  large 
photographs  that  require  no  mount,  but  those  little  pictures  that  so 
often  find  their  way  into  my  hands  for  the  portfolios,  a  small  print 
badly  trimmed,  that,  had  the  producer  just  given  a  little  care  and 
attention  and  mounted  the  subject,  he  or  she  might  have  found  on  the 
criticism  sheet  some  words  of  praise,  for  even  the  mount  and  perhaps 
a  little  for  the  picture. 

A  plain  mount  has  much  to  recommend  it,  rather  than  it  should 
be  docorated  in  such  a  fashion  to  call  one’s  attention  from  the  print, 
and  although  a  coloured  mount  may  be  used  it  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  colour  harmony  of  the  picture  is  not  destroyed.  Some 
years  ago  that  dreadful  frame,  known  as  the  Oxford  frame,  was  the 
cause  of  much  comment  and  dissatisfaction  on  our  exhibition  walls, 


with  the  result  that  it  was  at  last  barred  from  being  hung.  Then 
had  the  Oxford  line  in  red,  decorating  our  trade  mounts,  and  aft! 
wards,  to  some  extent  followed  by  ornamental  corners,  not  of  Oxfrl 
origin,  but  at  the  same  time  not  beautiful,  and  so  on  until  we  read} 
the  craze  and  age  of  matt  surface  prints,  bromide,  and  platinum,  t 
called  forth  our  tinted  mounts  with  a  plate  sunk  mark,  which  was. 
course,  an  effort,  to  some  extent,  to  copy  and  plagiarise  the  engravi 
From  this  we  got  away  to  large  pictures,  which  were  framed  up  cl  I 
in  dark  frames,  and  in  this  point  we  seem  to  have  tried  to  foil1 
out  the  fashion,  by,  when  occasion  has  arisen,  to  mount  our  sn 
pictures  upon  dark  mounts  to  give  some  prominence  in  the  fi 
framing. 

The  passe-partout  is  both  an  easy  and  early  form  of  both  mount 
and  framing,  and  has  been  somewhat  revived  during  the  last  : 
years,  but  it  has  its  objections,  and  was  commonly  used  to  illustr 
books  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  is  simply 
mount,  and  a  sheet  of  glass  bound  together,  lantern  slide  fashi 
If  such  a  method  of  binding  as  this  was  adopted  with  all  piety 
that  were  to  be  framed,  and  which  I  advocated  years  ago,  we  she* 
hear  less  of  dust  and  pictures  getting  dirty  with  age,  and  probabl; 
would  be  a  great  protection  from  waste  gases  deteriorating  our  pr 
when  hanging  in  a  room;  for  convenience  and  economy  of  exhibit 
the  method  has  much  to  recommend  it,  but  for  permanent  works  is 


desirable. 


The  mediums  at  our  disposal  for  making  mounts  suitable  for 
photographs  are  many,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  useful  as  a  b 
is  brown  paper.  There  are  many  against  it  (for  the  simple  real 
because  it  happens  to  be  brown  paper),  but  there  are  any  numbe  f 
browns  to  be  had,  and  a  large  selection  of  samples  is  valuable,  an 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  brown  paper  is  capable  of  being  stai  1 
with  colours  that  will  entirely  alter  the  tint,  and  be  quite  as  gooi  i 
many  of  the  commercial  tints  we  now  get,  and  have  to  pay  a  m  i 
larger  price  for,  but  for  lighter  colours  we  must  make  our  ch  i 
accordingly. 

Colours  may  range  from  pure  white,  through  the  greys,  to  a  blacl  f 
necessary  ;  but  when  we  choose  a  white  to  range  through  other  cob  i 
we  come  to  tints  that  are  in  no  way  suitable  for  mounting  pict  i 
except  when  the  mounts  are  very  dark  indeed,  and,  in  nine  cases  ou  f 
ten,  these  are  unsuitable.  The  harshness  of  such  combinations  is  i ' 
pronounced  if  the  picture  is  not  of  a  suitable  tint,  and  that  is  : 
indeed,  unless  the  colour  of  such  a  picture  matches  to  some  exl 
the  coloured  mount  (such  as  we  may  get  in  some  carbons  and  to  ( 
prints),  and  then  they  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  used  \ l 
that  amount  of  judgment  so  necessary  with  good  mounting. 

llie  second  hint  in  mounting  is  a  method  that  may  be  carried  t 
in  several  ways,  first  by  masking  the  print,  and,  to  some  extent,  redug 
the  size  of  the  picture;  and,  secondly,  by  using  a  matt  of  any  t 
desirable,  and,  what  is  more,  it  has  the  effect  of  making  the  .t 


appear  larger  than  it  really  is. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  home-made  mounts.  How  many  a 
has  the  question  been  mooted  that  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  our  p  j> 
graphic  plates  are  inconvenient  for  pictures  upon  artistic  lines  d 
how  many  times  have  photographers  been  told  to  trim  their  } 
to  the  proper  limit  and  leave  the  plates  alone?  And  once  for  a!  h 
me  say  that  the  size  of  our  plates  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  h 
any  of  our  pictorial  creations.  It  is  the  latitude  that  we  can  ;e 
advantage  of  in  this  respect  to  make  our  mount  to  fit  pr 
finished  print,  and  not  the  print  to  fit  the  comm*  al 
mount.  The  making  of  mounts  calls  for  no  particular  skill  by  " 
one  who  has  a  straight  edge  and  a  thick  piece  of  board,  such  as 
beech,  teak,  or  oak,  and  a  supply  of  different  tint  papers. 

The  print  may  be  mounted  upon  a  series  of  tints,  or  simply 
with  a  line  of  some  quiet  colour  round  it,  or  even  pencil  or  err  a 
or  a  tint  may  be  made  by  the  so-called  old-fashioned  method  of  spl  jer 
work  (so  much  in  vogue  by  our  grandmothers  years  ago  for  decor  ve 
leaf  work),  and  which  I  shall  show  you  how  to  do  presently. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  go  further.  Your  own  judg 
and  invention  must  stand  by  you  in  carrying  out  schemes  of 
suitable  to  your  subjects,  and  although  I  may  perhaps  have  weanet  ou 
with  my  few  remarks,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  claim  anything  new. 

[The  paper  was  much  appreciated,  illustrated,  as  it  was,  wi 
variety  of  mounts  prepared  by  Mr.  Gower,  some  of  which  he  sh  ea 
the  members  present  how  to  ca.rrv  out,  and  at  its  conclusion  a  n  T 
vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.Baldock,  was  accorded  to  him.] 

H.  D.  Gow 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  AND  ENGRAVERS. 

[Sir  Walter  GTbey  in  “  Tlie  Tin  es.”] 

is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  engraver’s  art  disparaged;  there  are 
who  suppose  him  to  be  a  copyist  whose  work  is  purely  mechanical, 
ips  the  ease  with  which  pictures  can  now  be  accurately  repro- 
[  and  copied  in  practically  unlimited  quantity  by  photographic 
s  may  have  done  something  to  befog  the  minds  of  those  who 
t  know  that  engraving,  whether  in  stipple,  line,  or  mezzotint,  is 
,*k  of  art  of  a  very  high  order.  This  common  misconception  of 
ature  of  the  engraver’s  work,  coupled  with  the  moderate  price 
hich  good  impressions  of  modern  plates  can  now  be  purchased, 
lelp  to  explain  why  the  art  of  engraving  fails  to  secure  the  degree 
predation  it  merits.  But,  perhaps,  a  more  potent  reason  is  to 
.covered  in  the  attitude  which  the  Royal  Academy  adopts  towards 
ngraver. 

considering  this  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
ons  between  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  engraver’s  profession, 
tes  from  the  granting  of  the  charter  by  King  George  III.  in  the 
1768,  which  omitted  all  mention  of  the  engraver,  though  his  art 
it  time  had  reached  very  high  perfection  in  England  in  the  hands 
:h  masters  as  Sir  Robert  Strange,  Valentine  Green,  Bartolozzi, 
s  and  Thomas  Watson,  and  others.  The  establishment  in  1770 
e  grade  of  “  Associate  Engravers,”  which  entitled  the  holders 
ed  to  five)  to  add  the  letters  A.E.R.A.  after  their  names,  was 
cession  for  which  the  leading  engravers  of  the  time  felt  no  very 
gratitude,  inasmuch  as  a  marked  distinction  was  thereby  drawn 
;en  painters,  architects,  and  sculptors  eligible  for  the  A.R.A. 
ie  one  hand  and  the  engraver’s  profession  on  the  other.  The 
les  of  the  latter  department  of  art  may,  I  think,  be  pardoned  for 
ig  themselves  slighted.  How  the  rank  of  A.E.R.A.  was  regarded 
inception  the  names  of  the  five  Associate  Engravers  first  elected 
ell  us — i.e.,  Thomas  Magor,  Simon,  Ravenet,  P.  C.  Canot,  John 
ne,  Thomas  Chambers.  Not  till  five  years  afterwards  (1775) 
a  engraver  of  the  first  rank,  Valentine  Green,  accept  the  honour, 
this  single  exception  not  one  of  the  great  engravers,  examples 
pose  work  now  command  fancy  prices,  accepted  a  distinction 
i  was  held  to  be  rather  a  slight  than  an  honour ;  and  it  is  highly 
ble  that  Valentine  Green  and  others  who  did  accept  it  were 
need  in  doing  so  entirely  by  the  hope  of  being  able  to  effect  a 
e  in  the  law.  The  position  taken  up  by  the  Royal  Academy 
ds  the  engravers  was  certainly  a  little  inconsistent,  for  while 
rard  and  fast  line  was  drawn  between  the  engraver  and  the 
ir,  sculptor,  and  architect,  tuition  in  engraving  was  given  in  the 
schools  from  the  first  year  of  their  establishment  in  1778. 

}  endeavours  which,  from  time  to  time,  were  made  to  persuade 
loyal  Academicians  to  take  a  more  liberal  view  of  the  art  on 
i  the  painter  depends  to  make  his  work  popular  were  unavailing 
1852.  In  that  year,  G.  Burnett,  G.  T.  Doo,  W.  Finden,  E. 
til,  J.  Pye,  J.  H.  Robinson,  and  J.  Watt  succeeded  in  enlisting 
mpathy  and  influence  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  who 
1  mended  the  general  assembly  to  consider  means  whereby  the 
5  °f  the  engravers  could  be  met.  The  result  was  an  alteration 
te  which  had  the  effect  of  placing  engravers  on  the  same 
tg  as  their  fellow  artists  in  other  departments.  Under  this 
G  rule  engravers  became  eligible  for  election  not  only  as 
:iciates,”  but  for  full  honours  as  Royal  Academicians;  and  in 
‘  he  first  election  of  an  engraver  to  associateship  took  place,  the 
1  snt  of  the  honour  being  Mr.  Samuel  Cousins,  who  became  a  Royal 
1  mician  in  the  ensuing  year.  This  recognition  of  their  art  by  the 
1  of  the  diploma  to  Cousins,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  election 

I  miateship  of  Lumb  Stocks  (1855),  G.  T.  Doo  (1856),  and  G.  H. 
>-;on  (1856),  satisfied  the  just  ambitions  of  the  engravers;  and 
oeriod  of  thirty  years  they  had  no  great  cause  to  complain  of 

II  ;•  During  the  period  1854-1883,  eight  engravers  (including 
Ss)  were  elected  “A.R.A.’s,”  of  whom  five  afterwards  received 
1  ull  R.A.  diploma.  The  engraving  interest  was  certainly  not 
t  presented  in  the  Academy;  but,  its  claims  being  recognised,  and 
1  erests  of  engraver  exhibitors  being  safeguarded,  the  profession 
1  intent. 

1  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs,  however,  was  not  destined  to 
ne;  the  Royal  Academicians  chosen  from  among  the  engravers 
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died  or  retired,  and  the  vacancies  were  filled  by  painters,  sculptors, 
or  architects.  In  1883  occurred  the  last  election  of  an  engraver  as  an 
Associate,  Mr.  Francis  Holl ;  and  in  1892  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Stacpoole  removed  the  name  of  the  last  engraver  from  the 
lists  of  Academicians  and  Associates.  Therefore  twentv  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  engraving  profession  has  received  any  recognition  at 
the  hands  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  fer  eleven  years  it  has  been  with¬ 
out  a  representative  on  its  Council. 

It  may  be  urged  that  no  engravers  have  been  elect  - d  because  none 
have  been  found  worthy,  that  engraving  as  an  art  has  deteriorated, 
and  that  the  works  produced  by  modern  engravers  will  not  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  the  works  of  those  of  their  predecessors  whose  merits 
gained  Ihern  the  associateship  and  diploma.  I  cannot  accept  the 
argument  as  sound ;  for  nothing  is  more  eloquent  as  to  the  merit 
of  certain  modern  work  than  the  demand  for  the  services  of  our 
ablest  engravers  among  the  great  art  dealers,  who  are  actuated  by  no 
sentimental  motive.  But,  even  if  we  grant  that  theie  is  not  alive 
to-day  an  engraver  whose  work  is  equal  to  that  of  the  former  Royal 
Academician  engravers,  is  a  case  made  out  for  the  exclusion  from 
honours  of  modern  men?  Surely  not.  The  Royal  Academy  do  not, 
when  electing  an  Associate  or  Academician,  measure  the  painter’s 
work  against  that  of  the  old  masters  and  say,  “  This  painter,  architect, 
or  sculptor  is  not  deserving  of  the  honour  because  he  does  not  display 
the  genius  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Banks,  or  Flaxman.”  The 
idea  of  setting  up  such  a  standard  would  never  occur  to  them.  Their 
mission  is  to  encourage  and  to  recognise  merit  by  singling  out  for 
distinction  the  ablest  exponents  of  art,  whether  painting,  sculpture, 
or  architecture  ;  and  surely  similar  treatment  should  be  accorded  to 
engravers. 

In  the  absence  of  any  representative  in  the  council  or  on  the  Hanging 
Committee,  the  interests  of  engravers  suffer  materially.  It  is  notorious, 
I  am  informed,  that  in  some  instances  photogravures  have  been 
accepted  and  hung  as’  engravings,  and  that  engravings  have  been 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  they  were  photogravures !  Such  blunders, 
we  must  hope,  are  rare  ;  but  their  occurrence  serves  to  lend  point 
to  the  engravers’  argument  that  under  the  existing  regime  they  cannot 
hope  that  engravings  sent  for  exhibition  will  be  selected  with  judgment 
or  discretion.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  argument  is  a  strong  one. 

In  regard  to  the  decline  of  engraving  as  an  art.  Assuming  that  it 
is  declining — and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  stipple  engraving  is 
a  thing  of  the  past,  while  pure  line  work  is  almost  unknown  nowadays 
— do  not  symptoms  of  decline  or  deterioration  indicate  the  necessity 
for  taking  steps  to  revive  arid  encourage  the  art?  Every  consideration 
forbids  the  painter  to  regard  with  equanimity  such  a  possibility 
as  the  disappearance  of  engraving;  no  mechanical  process 
could  replace  the  skill  and  sympathy  which  a  good  engraver 
brings  to  bear  upon  his  work.  The  sale  of  pictures  for  engraving 
has  long  been  an  important  source  of  income  to  the  artist,  and  the 
copyright  of  a  popular  painting  is  an  asset  of  great  value. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  ask  the  Academy  if  the  two  following  extracts 
from  the  abstract  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Royal  Academy 
are  not  worthy  of  consideration  in  connection  with  the  subject. 

Section  1.— Members. 

1.  The  society  shall  consist  of  40  members,  who  shall  be  called 
Academicians  of  the  Academy. 

2.  There  shall  be  another  order  or  rank  of  members,  not  exceeding 
20  in  number,  who  shall  be  called  Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

3.  There  shall  be  another  class  of  members,  not  exceeding  four  in 
number,  consisting  of  Academicians  and  Associates  who  shall  be  called 
Academician  Engravers  and  Associate  Engravers  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Such  class  not  exceeding  four  may  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Academy  consist  of  a  less  number  and  the  proportion  of  Academi¬ 
cians  shall  not  exceed  two. 

Note. — That  although  such  class  of  engravers  shall  be  considered 
as  a  distinct  class,  the  privileges  and  obligations  as  Associates  and 
Academician  Engravers  shall  in  no  respect  differ  from  those  respectively 
of  the  20  Associates  and  40  Academicians. 

Section  5. — Election  of  Members. 

Associates. — The  Associates  shall  be  elected  from  among  the  exhibi¬ 
tors  in  the  annual  exhibition;  they  shall  be  artists  by  profession, 
that  is-  to  say,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  or  engravers,  at  least 
24  years  of  age,  and  not  apprentices. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  “BAROMETER.” 

[From  the  “  Chemical  News.’’] 

The  instrument  familiar  to  us  all  as  the  barometer  was  first  universally 
known  by  the  name  of  its  inventor  as  “  Torricelli’s  tube  ”  ;  de  Guericke, 
the  inventor  of  the  air-pump,  called  his  huge  water-barometer  Semper 
Vivum,”  also  “Weather  Mannikin,”  with  the  Latin  form  “  Anemo- 

scopium.”  n 

Soon  after  the  year  1665  the  words  “baroscope”  and  “barometer 
came  into  general  use  in  England,  but  the  individual  to  whom  the 
credit  belongs  for  originating  these  terms  has  not  been  certainly 
known;  the  assertion  made  by  a  contributor  to  the  “Edinburgh 
Review  ”  for  1812  that  “  baroscope  ”  was  first  used  by  Prof.  George 
Sinclair,  of  Scotland,  in  1668,  is  an  error,  for  both  words  occur  m 
the  “Philosophical  Transactions  four  years  earlier.  The  passage 
is  unsigned,  and  reads  thus  : — - 

“Modern  Philosophers,  to  avoid  Circumlocutions  call  that  Instru¬ 
ment,  wherein  a  Cylinder  of  Quicksilver,  of  between  28  and  ol 
inches  in  Altitude,  is  kept  suspended  after  the  manner  of  the  Torri¬ 
cellian  Experiment,  a  Barometer  or  Baroscope,  first  made  Publick 
by  that  Noble  Searcher  of  Nature,  Mr.  Boyle,  and  imployed  by  him 
and  others  to  detect  all  the  minut  variations  in  the  Pressure  and 
Weight  of  the  Air.” 

The  mention  of  the  words  in  connection  with  the  name  of  Robert 
Boyle  has  led  me  to  make  a  close  examination  of  his  voluminous 
and  prolix  writings.  In  Boyle’s  first  publication,  “  New  Experiments 
Physico-Mechanical  touching  the  Spring  and  Weight  of  the  Air,” 
dated  1660,  the  words  baroscope  and  barometer  do  not  occur;  he 
uses  the  common  term  “  tube,”  and  often  writes  of  the  “  mercurial 
cylinder.”  Nor  are  these  words  used  by  him  in  his  “Defense  of 
the  Doctrine  touching  the  Spring  and  the  Weight  of  the  Air  .  .  . 

against  the  objections  of  Franciscus  Linus,”  a  paper  published  in 
1662. 

Their  use  by  the  anonymous  writer  to  the  “  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions  ”  in  1665  has  been  shown,  and  the  question  arises  who  was 
this  person  who  modestly  concealed  his  name ;  I  believe  it  was  Boyle 
himself.  This  eminent  man,  who  was  so  devoid  of  personal  ambition 
that  he  declined  a  peerage,  had  a  habit  of  writing  about  himself 
.and  his  scientific  labours  in  the  third  person,  and  often  spoke  of 
himself  by  fanciful  fictitious  names,  such  as  “  Philaretus  ”  (in  his 
fragmentary  autobiography)  and  “  Carneades  ”  (in  the  “  Sceptical 
Chymist  ”).  That  he  should  send  an  unsigned  communication  to  a 
journal  was  not  surprising,  particularly  as  he  had  occasion  to  mention 
himself. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  my  claim  that  Boyle  originated  the  word 
barometer^  does  not  rest  on  such  slender  conjectures  as  these.  One 
year  later  than  the  communication  in  the  “  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions,”  Boyle  wrote  to  this  journal  (dated  April  2,  1666)  and  says  : — - 
“  Barometrical  observations  (as  for  brevity’s  sake  I  call  them),”  using 
the  personal  pronoun  this  time.  Elsewhere  in  the  same  paper  are 
found  the  terms  barometer,  baroscope,  and  baroscopical  observations. 

In  his  “  Continuation  of  New  Experiments  Physico-Mechanical 
.  ”  of  which  the  preface  is  dated  1667,  occurs  the  following 

qahrase  : — “But  though  about  the  barometer  (as  others  have  by  their 
imitation  allowed  me  to  call  the  instrument  mentioned),”  (Boyle’s 
Works,  Birch’s  Edition,  Yol.  III.,  p.  219,  London,  1744). 

This  sentence  is  virtually  an  admission  by  Boyle  that  he  had  coined 
the  word,  since  others  imitating  him  had  allowed  and  encouraged  him 
to  use  the  term  to  designate  the  tube  of  Torricelli. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  word  “barometer”  was  introduced 
into  our  language  by  the  English  philosopher,  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
about  the  year  1665.  Boyle,  by  the  way,  was  a  scholar,  and  able 
to  use  Greek  in  forming  an  English  word.  Finally,  I  may  add  that 
examination  of  Murray’s,  Skeates’,  and  other  standard  English 
dictionaries  throws  no  light  on  the  origin  of  the  word;  they  merely 
refer  to  the  “  Philosophical  Transactions,”  and  give  its  obvious 
etymology.  H.  Carrington  Bolton. 


Royal  Photographic  Society. — At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
April  21st,  at  8  p.m. ,  at  66,  Russell  Square,  Mr.  Lyndon  Bolton  will 
read  a  paper  on  “  Stereoscopic  Distortions.”  Major-Gen.  J.  Water- 
house,  I.S.C.,  will  read  a  paper  entitled  “A  Chapter  in  Early  Photo¬ 
graphic  History.” 


Deu)$  and  Dotes. 


In  sending  us  a  copy  of  their  latest  catalogue,  which  extends  to  oi 
170  pages,  and  is  fully  illustrated,  Messrs.  James  Woolley,  Bom  a 
C.o.,  Ltd.,  of  Victoria  Bridge,  Manchester,  state  that  they  will 
pleaded  to  send  a  copy  post  free  to  all  applicants. 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  given  orders  that  the  photographs  of 
grandfather,  his  father,  and  himself,  be  prepaied  and  forwarded  | 
London  for  the  Passmore  Edwards  Sailors’  Palace.  “His  Highn 
further  wishes  me  to  say.”  writes  his  private  secretary,  “  that  lie  ta 
a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  your  Society,  and  to  forward  hr! 
with  a  cheque  for  50  guineas.” 

A  Purer  Methylated  Spirit  for  Manufacturing  Purposes.—] 
recent  paper  of  Mr.  Tyrer  (Society  of  Chemical  Industry)  has  brou ; 
prominently  into  notice  the  concession  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Bo 
as  to  the  use  of  duty-free  alcohol  and  the  grave  limitations  whj 
surround  the  concession,  and  leave  the  British  manufacturer  m 
at  a  serious  disadvantage  compared  with  his  foreign  competifl 
Apart  from  the  question  of  duty-free  alcohol,  it  would  be  a  gij 
advantage  to  the  maker  of  fine  chemicals  if  we  had  a  reasonably  p 1 
denatured  spirit.  As  is  generally  known,  our  Excise  insist  on  adc 
one-ninth  volume  of  a  very  impure  wood  naphtha  to  the  alcohol  be  j 
it  can  be  freely  used  for  manufactures.  The  German  Govemir , 
allow  considerable  latitude,  permitting  several  variations  in  the  met 
of  denaturing  according  to  trade  requirements,  and  there  is  no  reaji 
why  our  authorities  should  not  allow  similar  latitude,  even  extend' 
and  improving  upon  the  German  methods.  There  is  a  popular  ideal]; 
the  alcohol  must  be  denatured  with  something  which  render:  t 
undrinkable.  For  retail  purposes  that  is  quite  correct,  so  fail 
it  is  possible  to  attain  such  a  condition ;  but  for  manufactu  | 
purposes  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  alcohol  should  be  mixed  vi 
something  from  which  it  cannot  readily  be  separated,  and  the  pres  3 
of  which  renders  the  spirit  easily  identifiable  and  distinguish  3 
from  the  pure  spirits  of  wine.  The  addition,  for  example,  of  - 
nineteenth  volume  of  semi-purified  wood  spirit  to  rectified  s  t 
gives  a  mixture  of  an  odour  unmistakably  different  from  tha  f 
pure  alcohol,  and  even  after  repeated  distillation,  the  methyl  cm 
undoubtedly  be  detected  by  any  suitable  chemical  method.  A  p  r 
spirit  of  this  kind  would  facilitate  greatly  the  preparation  of  u  r 
active  principles  and  numerous  substances  used  in  medicine.  ? 
odour  of  the  ordinary  spairit  is  always  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  in  s 
cases  peculiarly  so,  as  in  crystallising  sodium  salicylate.  Not  j? 
so,  but  in  some  instances  the  impurities  of  the  spirit  impart  ct].r 
to  the  poroduct.  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  remotest  parobabilil  )f 
the  revenue  suffering  by  such  a  concession  as  that  proposed,  jid 
manufacturers  would  be  pilaced  on  a  fairer  footing. — D.  B.  1  lb 
F.I.C.,  in  “The  Pharmaceutical  Journal.” 

- ♦ - 

NEARING  THE  CLIMAX. 

How  many  in  the  Photo  Art  can  truthfully  now  say 
Their  business  is  a  paying  game,  and  has  not  seen  its  day? 

Can  you  wor.der  at  this  state  of  things?  No  matter  where  you 
You  come  across  some  camera  knights — all  amateurs,  you  know 
Whom  palate  makers  may  welcome,  for  they  bring  grist  to  then  jdi, 
But  their  aid  to  the  profession  is  very  doubtful  still. 

’Twas  a  blow  to  all  photographers  when  dry  plates  first  were  ma  ; 
Like  mushrooms,  amateurs  sprang  upa  to  dabble  in  the  trade. 

Then  soon  the  view  trade  began  to  wane,  that  gave  a  serious  she  J , 
To  see  them  cheaply  reproduced  upon  the  parinters’  block. 

Photo  dealers — however  small — get  goods  at  cheaper  rate, 

We  must  check  this  sad  injustice  before  it  is  too  late. 
Enlargements  now  are  falling  off,  in  magazines  we  Tind 
Leaflets  now  are  interspersed,  the  readers  to  remind 
They  can  proefire  for  shillings — unreasonable  it  sounds — 

A  portrait,  quite  a  work  of  art,  that  used  to  cost  them  pounds. 
When  will  this  undercutting  stop?  ’Tis  unfair  kind  of  trade. 

The  standard  of  our  work  must  fall  if  we  are  underpaid ; 

What  remedy  can  you  suggest  to  enable  us  to  live? 

A  solution  to  this  paroblcm  the  journals  fail  to  give. 

Other  trades  have  unions,  that  demand  and  get  good  pay, 

’Tis  a  pity  we  can’t  copy  them.  Ah !  there’s  the  crux,  I  say.  1 
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Peu)  apparatus,  $c. 

- ♦ - 

i  j>ee  ”  Exposure  Meter.  Manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Watkins’ 
Meter  Co.,  Imperial  Mills,  Hereford. 

ling  at  the  low  price  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  the  latest 
ure  meter  introduced  by  Mr.  Watkins  is  designed  for  the 
;ary  convenience  of  those  who  cannot  afford  the  higher  prices 
ed  for  the  “  Dial  ”  and  the  “  Standard  ”  meters.  It  will  be  seen 
ie  larger  of  the  two  illustrations  that  the  “  Bee  ”  is  a  watch- 
d  instrument.  It  has  a  white  metal  case  with  snap  lid,  is  If 
3  in  diameter,  and  takes  the  usual  disc  refills.  The  smaller  of 
lustrations  shows  the  way  in  which  the  glass  is  turned  by  gripping 


ntact  with  the  back.  Here  are  the  essential  instructions  for  the 
f  the  “Bee”  meter: — “Grip  glass  and  back  together,  and  set 
iaphragm  against  the  plate  speed.  The  exposure  will  then  be 
[  against  the  light,  value  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  without  resetting.  ” 
)klet  and  a  card  of  short  instructions  which  are  sent  out  with  the 
iment  are  also  intended  to  facilitate  the  successful  application 
e  instrument.  We  are  never  tired  of  welcoming  aids  to  correct 
iure,  and  we  trust  that  the  “  Bee  ”  will  be  very  busy  during 
jason  that  has  just  opened.  '  . 


“British  Ensign  Hand  Camera,”  Model  E.  Manufactured  and 
sold  by  Geo.  Houghton  and  Son,  Ltd.,  88  and  89,  High  Holbom. 
is  camera  is,  we  believe,  the  first  of  its  type  to  rely  mainly,  if 
prite  entirely,  upon  British  workmanship  for  its  production, 
rincipal  features  may  be  thus  briefly  summarised  :  — In  shape 
flat  at  the  back,  with  a  half-rounded  front.  It  will  be  seen  by 
lustration  that  to  a  falling  baseboard  and  extending  front  it  adds 
onvenience  of  a  rising  front.  An  infinity  catch  fixes  the  front 


u  drawn  out  at  the  proper  focussing  distance.  A  novel  focussing 

I  shows  at  a  glance  what  distance  is  most  sharply  focussed  with 
\  rger  stop,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  range  of  distance 

II  would  be  in  focus  when  using  either  of  the  smaller  stops.  A 
t  attachment  with  focussing  screen  admits  of  the  use  of  single 
t  slides,  for  either  plates  or  films.  Constructed  of  mahogany, 
d  ed  leather  bellows,  the  instrument  has  nickel  fittings  inside  and 

ed  outside.  The  lens  is  Beck’s  symmetrical  working  at  f/8. 
e  flutter  a  Bausch  and  Lomb.  The  “British  Ensign,”  it  need 
d  be  said,  takes  daylight  loading  roll  films,  and  the  quarter  plate 
Is  or  £3  12s.  6d. 


Meetings  of  Societies. 

- ♦ - 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


April 

Name  of  Society. 

17 . 

Wimbledon  &  Dist.  Camera  Clnb 

17 . 

Leeds  Photographic  Society 

17 . 

West  London  Photo,  Society 

17 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc  | 

18 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Sot. 1 

18 . 

Hackney  Photographic  Society  j 

20 . 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  j 

20 . 

Burton-on-Trent  Photo.  Society 

21 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  .. 

21 . 

Leeds  Photographic  Society 

21 . 

C  oydonNat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Sc 

21  .  . . 

Hackney  Photographic  Society 

21 . 

Isle  of  Thanet  Photo.  Society 

99 

Leeds  Camera  Club  . 

AVimblelon  &  Dist.  Camera  Club 

22  . 

Nottingham  Camera  Club  ... 

22 . 

Southsea  Photographic  Society 

99 

Everton  Camera  Club  . 

9? 

Croydon  Camera  Club  . 

23 . 

Woolwich  Photo.  Society  . 

23 . 

Glasgow  N.-W.  Camera  Club  ... 

23  . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist  &  Scien.  Soc 

23 . 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc 

23 . 

Richmond  Camera  Club  . 

'  CAMERA 

Subject. 


/  Ful.es  and  Dodg  s.  Lecture.  Mr.  I.  K. 

I  Rule 

j  Platinotype  :  1 lot.  Cold,  and  Brush 
(  Development.  Mr.  J.  skilbeck. 

Alpine  Zigzags.  Mr.  G.  Larnley. 
Photographic. 

/  Excursion  to  Kew  Gardens.  Conductor, 

I  Mr  H.  T.  Mennell,  F.L.S. 

J  Excursion  to  Hayes  Common.  Leader, 

\  Mr.  S.  C.  Stean 

j  Control  in  Development.  Mr.  \Vm. 

I  Goodwin. 

Exposure.  Mr.  E.  Abrahams. 
i  A  Cruise  to  the  Adriatic.  Illustrate  1. 

»  Mr.  J.  Levick. 

Conversational  Evening. 

Ordinary  Meeting 
Excursions  1902  Lantern  Slides. 

/  Photographic  Flexibilities.  Air.  W.  D. 
i  Welford,  F  R.P  S. 
f  A  Simple  Method  of  To  .ing  P  O.P. 

(  Ali-.  T.  G.  Hibbert. 
j  Gruvura  Papers.  Demonstration.  Air. 
(  E.  J.  Hawkins. 

Members’  Slide  Night. 

/  English  Gothic  Architecture.  Messrs. 

(  Mann  and  T.  A.  Coysh. 

I  Lantern  Slides  bg  Reduction.  Dernon- 
I  stration  by  Mr.  E.  Youds. 

(  Great  Rummage  Sale  of  Photographic 
I  Apparatus  and  Alaterials. 

I  Some  Photographic  Mistakes  and  their 
\  Results.  Air.  W.  H.  Daw.- on. 
Outdoor  Photography .  J.  R.  Haggart. 
Botanical. 

Open  Night. 

j  Some  chemicals  used  in  Photography. 
\  Mr.  G.  Ardaseer. 


We  devoted  so  much  space  in  our  last  issue  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett’s 
lecture  upon  development  that  we  had  to  hold  over  our  report  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Carey’s  excellent  discourse  on  the  subject  of  Yunnan. 
Comparatively  few  persons  know,  without  reference  to  the  Atlas,  that 
Yunnan  is  a  province  of  China.,  just  northward  of  our  possessions  in 
Burma,  and  of  the  French  Province  of  long  King.  Travel  lectures 
are  too  often  tedious  and  uninteresting,  and  are  written  on  conventional 
lines,  which  for  some  undiscovered  reason  have  held  good  ever  since- 
photographic  lantern  slides  were  made.  W e  all  know  that  type  of  lecture. 
It  begins  with  a  map  and  a  lesson  in  geography,  and  then  tells  you 
all  about  what  you  don’t  want  to  near,  and  very  little  that  you  have 
not  heard  before. 

Had  Mr.  Carey’s  lecture  been  of  this  sort  we  should  have  dismissed 
it  in  a  very  few  words,  but  we  are  pleased  to  say  it  was  of  a  very 
different  calibre.  He  had  not  made  a  hasty  journey  through  the  pro¬ 
vince,  but  had  held  an  official  position  for  some  years  at  the  Custom 
House  there,  and  was  during  than  period  brought  into  close  contact 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  the  sorts  are  very  varied  sorts 


at  Yunnan.  And  he  was  not  content  to  make  notes  of  what  he  saw, 


but  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  taking  photographs,  and  as  the  light  is  of 
the  best  in  those  regions,  and  as  3:e  knew  what  he  was  about,  he  has 
collected  a  most  interesting  set  ef  pictures  with  which  he  illustrated 
his  remarks.  In  most  cases  these  pictures  benefited  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  they  were  taken  without  the  permission  of  those  who 
figured  in  them,  the  reason  being  that,  like  so  many  other  semi- 
civilised  peoples,  the  Yunnanese  have  a  strong  objection  to  being 
photographed,  and  will  hide  their  faces  if  they  see  a  lens  pointing  their 
way,  so  that  Mr.  Carey  had  to  make  believe  that  he  was  doing  some¬ 
thing  else,  when  lie  was  in  the  act  of  securing  their  portraits. 

Yunnan  is  twice  the  size  of  our  own  country,  and  contains  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  only  eight  millions,  which  is  divided  into  various  tribes. 
It  was  Mr.  Carey’s  object  in  collecting  his  photographs  to  get  studies 
of  each  one  of  these  tribes,  which  are  differentiated  from  one  another 
generally  by  some  feature  of  the  clothing  or  in  the  manner  of  dressing 
the  hair.  As  in  process  of  time,  these  various  tribes  are  bound  to 
become  extinct,  or  absorbed  with  others  more  powerful,  the  photo¬ 
graphs  which  Mr.  Carey  took  will  be  of  great  value,  from  an  ethno¬ 
graphical  point  of  viewr. 
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Yunnan  is  an  ideal  land  for  the  sportsman  with  rifle  as  well  as  with 
camera,  for  it  abounds  with  game  of  all  kinds,  large  and  small ;  the 
elephant,  wild  boar,  fox,  bear,  panther,  monkey,  and  several  kinds 
of  deer  may  be  found  here,  besides  plenty  of  birds.  There  are  no 
game  laws  and  no  game  licenses.  What  more  could  a  sportsman  desire? 
Nor  are  there  any  poor  laws,  but  instead  the  beggars  have  their  own 
way  of  getting  relief.  They  form  themselves  into  guilds  and  go 
a-begging  in  quite  a  systematic  manner.  Should  a  shopkeeper  refuse 
to  give  one  of  these  gentry  alms  the  beggars  of  that  particular  guild 
will  combine  and  lay  siege  to  his  premises. 

The  photographs  illustrative  of  Chinese  punishments  were  very 
interesting,  for  although  we  have  all  read  of  these  things  and  seen 
them  pictured  after  a  manner,  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  chance  of  photo¬ 
graphing  them  comes  round.  The  gentleman  with  the  “  cangue,”  which 
is  a  heavy  wooden  frame  carried  on  the  shoulders,  with  an  opening 
for  the  head,  looked  anything  but  comfortable.  Still  worse  off  was 
the  man  in  the  cage,  a  kind  of  crate  arrangement,  in  which  the  inmate 
was  compelled  to  stand  up.  The  individual  shown  in  the  photograph 
had  been  in  the  cage  for  a  fortnight  without  intermission,  and  was 
carried  out,  cage  and  all,  for  daily  exhibition  in  a  public  place.  Some¬ 
times  the  punishment  concludes  by  removing  the  board  upon  which  the 
prisoner  stands,  when  he  hangs  by  the  neck  until  death  brings  release 
from  his  .  sufferings.  Lynch  law  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  and  one 
picture  showed  a  victim  to  popular  displeasure  tied  up  to  a  tree,  while 
his  friends  threw  new  laid  and  other  kinds  of  eggs  at  him,  mostly 
other  kinds.  Some  of  the  punishments  are  terribly  severe.  For 
example,  theft  is  punished  by  a  fine  the  first  time,  but  for  the  second 
offence  the  sinner  is  buried  alive.  This  generally  cures  him.  These 
customs  obtain  more  among  the  hill  tribes,  where  the  people  are  not  so 
civilised  as  they  are  in  the  plains.  Some  of  these  hill  tribes  are,  in 
fact,  the  remains  of  the  Aborigines,  who  have  formed  themselves  into 
independent  bodies,  and  have  their  own  rude  laws  and  customs. 

It  was  elicited,  during  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper,  that  Mr.  Carey  carried  a  quarter  plate  hand  camera,  and 
invariably  used  plates,  not  films.  Films,  he  said,  would  not  stand 
the  climate,  which,  however,  was  of  an  equable  description.  As  the 
country  generally  lies  at  an  elevation  of  about  4,000ft.  above  sea  level, 
the  light  was  good  for  picture  making,  and  it  was  possible  to  photo¬ 
graph  during  nine  hours  of  daylight  all  the  year  round.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  who  occupied  the  chair,  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

This  was  the  last  lecture  at  the  club  before  the  members  dispersed 
for  the  Easter  holidays. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Liverpool  Branch. 

Meeting  held  April  3rd,  1903,  at  Alexandra  Hotel,  Dale  Street,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster  in  the  chair. 

On  a  motion  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Vanderbilt,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Smith, 
it  was  decided  to  hold  the  meetings  of  the  branch  on  the  last  Friday 
in  each  month,  with  the  exception  of  June,  July,  and  August,  notices 
to  be  sent  as  usual.  Next  meeting,  Friday,  April  24th. 

Mr.  H.  Dowden  having  been  requested  to  bring  forward  particulars 
of  his  claim  on  the  post  office,  re  a  broken  negative,  explained  his 
position,  and  read  the  correspondence.  He  informed  the  members  he 
was  only  able  to  get  compensation  of  10s. 

The  lion.  sec.  was  instructed  to  write  a  letter  expressing  the  deep 
sympathy  of  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  branch  with  the  widow  and 
family  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Elliott.  A  general  discussion  then 
took  place  on  the  right  of  a  photographer  to  exhibit  a  photograph 
which  had  not  been  paid  for  in  his  case  or  window,  and  the  opinion 
-arrived  at  was  it  would  be  better  to  remove  it  if  requested. 


BALHAM  CAMERA  CLUB. 

At  the  last  weekly  meeting  of  the  Balham  Camera  Club,  held  at  the 
Masonic  Hall,  Balham,  Dr.  Pickett  Turner  in  the  chair,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Partridge  gave  an  excellent  demonstration  of  enlarging  by  means  of 
artificial  light.  He  advised  all  who  attempted  this  work  to  make  test 
qiieces  or  strips,  prior  to  exposure  the  full  size  piece,  as  exposures  for 
different  negatives  vary  considerably.  A  cheap,  cleanly,  and  efficacious 
developer  he  had  found  in  Rodinal,  diluted  with  40  parts  of  -water, 


and  with  10  ounces  of  this,  to  which  he  added  10  minims  of  a  10  p 
cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  he  proceeded  to  develop  te 
pieces,  and  three  excellent  15  by  12  enlargements  made  from  thn 
separate  |-plate  negatives  supplied  by  members.  In  proposing  a  vo 
of  thanks  to  the  demonstrator,  the  president  remarked  that  he  h; 
quite  abandoned  his  old  habit  of  carrying  a  12  by  10  camera  hi  t) 
field  in  favour  of  the  smaller  sized  instrument,  which  produced  neg 
tives  that  could  be  so  easily  enlarged  from.  The  vote  was  du 
seconded  and  passed. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligenc 


Messrs.  Robert  Pringle  and  Sons,  gold  and  silver  refiner 
“Wilderness  Works,”  40  and  42,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.( 
write: — “We  are  able  to  offer  exceptional  advantages  in  the  trer 
ment  and  purchasing  of  photographic  wastes  and  residues  contain! 
gold  or  silver.  Our  system  is,  to  extract  the  precious  metals  ai 
promptly  remit  cheque  or  P.O.  (as  may  be  requested)  for  the  fij 
market  value  of  same,  less  a  nominal  charge  for  the  cost  of  refinin 
If  desired,  silver  nitrate  or  gold  chloride  can  be  had  in  exchange  f 
residues.  Consignments  from  the  country  and  abroad  are  operat 
upon  without  delay ;  and  in  many  instances  when  a  parcel  is  receiv 
in  the  morning,  cash  or  cheque  will  be  sent  by  the  same  eveninj: 
post.” 


patent  Perns. 


The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  Mar 

30th  and  April  4th:  — 

Prints. — No.  7,472.  “  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  photograpl 

prints.”  Complete  specification.  Hawley  Castle  While  a 
Harrie  Clinton  White. 

Cameras. — No.  7,574.  “  Improvements  hi  photographic  camera: 

Albert  Harris  Holmes. 

Exposure  meters. — No.  7,628.  “Improvements  in  instruments  1 
calculating  photographic  exposures.”  George  Frederick  Wynr 

Prints. — No.  7.853.  “Improvements  in  the  production  of  photograp! 
prints.”  Complete  specification.  Charles  Archer. 

- ♦ - 

exhibitions. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

April  23,  24,  25. — Grangemouth  Amateur  Photographic  Associat. 
Exhibition  Secretary,  F.  W.  Maryon,  Marshall  Street,  Grangemo> 
N.B. 

April  23,  30. — Cornwall  Central  Photographic  Club.  Secret 
Alec.  Gregg,  Central  Technical  Schools,  Truro. 

July  22,  23. — Cardiff  County  Horticultural  Society  (art  secti  j 
A.  Coleman,  37,  Plasturton  Gardens,  Cardiff. 


Professional  Photographers’  Association. — There  will  be  a  meet 
of  the  General  Committee  at  51,  Baker  Street,  W.,  on  Friday,  Aj 
17th,  at  6  o’clock.  Business :  New  members,  Exhibition  of  P.  P-  j 
of  America,  Perth  Exhibition,  General  Business. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  his  numerous  friends  in  the  dub  to  welcc 
back  our  old  member,  Col.  Lysaght,  after  three-and-a-haif  ye 
service  in  South  Africa.  The  climate  seems  to  have  agreed  well  v 
him,  and  although  he  has  brought  back  no  photographs,  still  he  1 
a  large  stock  of  new  and  interesting  yarns,;  with!  some  of  which  i  ’ 
hcped  that  he  will  entertain  his  friends  when  they  meet  at  the  dm 
to  be  given  in  his  honour  some  time  this  month.  Owing  to  the 
certainty  of  his  movements,  the  date  is  riot  y'e't  fixed. — “  Camera  C1 
Journal.”  .  A  >\\  <  '•  •  !  i 
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Correspondence. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  ISU 
ice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  o* 
■  writers  are  given. 

Ve  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
respondents. 


;E  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

itlemen,— The  letter  in  the  Journal  of  the  3rd  inst.  from  an 
Pro.”  is,  I  am  sure,  to  the  liking  of  many  who,  like  himself, 
1  appreciate  a  clear  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  P.P.A.  as 
lat  they  term  itinerancy  and  touting,  also  what  is  intended  to 
>ne  so  far  as  the  vexed  question  of  dealers’  terms  is  concerned, 
resent,  as  “  Old  Pro.”  says,  many  would  gladly  join  were  they 
that  the  present  injustice  to  professional  photographers  in  the 
,r  of  dealing  was  likely  to  have  attention,  but  I  am  afraid  “  Old 
’  has  found  the  correct  solution — too  many  committeemen  in 
athy  with  those  who  imagine  it  is  to  their  interest  to  continue 
i  present  state,  and  so  there  is  little  hope.  Will  not  some  firm 
y  deal  with  the  professional  photographer  on  the  same  terms 
e  dealer?  To  such  I  prophesy  a  colossal  business.  I  only 
for  “Old  Pro.’s”  sake  as  well  as  my  own,  that  dry  plates 
P.O.P.  could  be  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  just  twelve 
is.  What  an  alteration  and  what  consternation  there  would 
But  the  dry  plate,  like  the  professional  amateur,  has  come 
ay,  so  we  must  content  ourselves  by  demonstrating  in  the 
y  and  artistic  merit  of  our  productions  that  “Old  Pros.” 
dll  on  deck. — Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  I  am,  Gentlemen, 
etCi>  Old  Collodion. 


To  the  Editors. 

itlemen, — I  think  some  of  your  correspondents  do  not  quite 
stand  the  purpose  for  which  the  P.P.A.  was  formed.  It  was 
itended  to  be  an  ordinary  photographic  society ;  it  was  intended 
hat  it  is,  the  Masters’  P.P.A.  to  safeguard  and  improve  in 
roper  manner  the  common  interests  of  all  master  photographers, 
f  members  in  particular. 

s  the  P.P.A.  has  been  doing,  is  now  doing,  and  will  do.  I  am 
“big  pro.,”  but  a  little  one,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
,  from  its  formation,  and  having  attended  every  London  meet- 
ace,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  if  the  “big  pros.,”  as  “a  young 
calls  them,  had  not  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  the  P.P.A. 
not  have  run  so  far  as  it  has.  There  are  many,  like  myself, 
small  ones  who  are  not  accustomed  to  speech-making, 
m  a  business  point  of  view,  masters  have  many  things  to  con- 
:  which  would  not  interest  assistants,  and  assistants  have  also 
of  little  interest  to  masters.  I  think  most  P.P.A.  members 
i  welcome  an  Assistants’  P.P.A.  to  look  after  the  assistants 
!  ts ;  the  two  associations  could  work  together  in  all  matters 
(  may  be  to  their  mutual  benefit. 

ie  P.P.A.  admitted  assistants  it  would  be  very  much  against 
erests  of  both  masters  and  assistants ;  imagine  the  feeling  <  f 
iistants  if  they  found  it  necessary  to  discuss  some  grievance 
1  one  or  more  masters  having  to  discuss  it  in  the  presence  of 
Hsters;  the  idea  would  not  work. 

So  dealers’  terms,  I  understand  the  P.P.A.  has  done  all  it 
ntil  it  has  many  more  members  than  now.  A  large 
f  members  is  wanted  to  encourage  any  makers  who 
ve  full  dealers’  terms,  and  a  list  containing  names,  etc., 
such  makers  sent  to  every  member  with  the  P.P.A.’s 
endation  that  those  makers’  goods  should  be  used  as 
is  possible  would,  I  think,  lead  to  good  results.  I 
like  to  see  the  dealers  stopped  from  undertaking  what 
Pe  professional  work,  perhaps  this  would  not  matter  much 
ould  buy  under  the  same  terms  as  they  can.  Some  of  them 
h>oast  about  .he  quantities  of  enlargements  they  do  for  amateurs 
o  ers. 


“A  young  pro.”  need  not  worry  about  the  itinerant  photographer 
being  stopped,  the  sort  he  means.  The  P.P.A.  has  no  desire  to  hurt 
any  fair  dealing  pro.  ;  it  wants  to  improve  his  position,  if  he  will 
allow  them.  I  wonder  how  many  pros,  would  willingly  speculate 
5s.  on  a  race  horse  and  dare  not  risk  it  on  the  P.P.A..  Well, 
he  may  not  have  much  to  risk,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  could  save  it 
all  and  more  to  it  on  his  fire  insurance  alone. 

The  P.P.A.  discussed  the  question  of  assistants’  specimens  very 
fully  at  its  last  meeting,  and  every  speaker  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  out  of  work  assistant,  and  what  it  decided  should  be  suggested 
to  you,  gentlemen,  I  see  in  your  “  Ex-Cathedra,”  April  10,  1903, 
you  have  adopted.  That  suggestion  was  made  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  avoid  the  loss  of  specimens  by  assistants,  and  the  name  to 
be  on  the  front  so  intended  to  prevent  swindlers  from  using  them 
as  specimens  in  their  own  show  cases. 

I  had  no  intention  of  writing  a  long  letter,  but  it  seems  a  strong 
clearing  solution  might  clear  the  way  a  bit.  I  thing  most  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  are  not  members  yet,  only  hesitate  because  they  cannot 
see  through  it  clearly  . — Yours  trulv, 

C.  A.  W. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  correspondence  as  regards  the  P.P.A.  has  inte¬ 
rested  me  greatly,  from  an  assistant’s  point  of  view,  and  as  a  lover  of 
all  things  appertaining  to  my  profession.  Some  time  ago  I  applied 
for  membership  of  the  P.P.A.,  but,  was  refused.  I  am  manager  of  a 
studio,  and  do  all  my  own  work  throughout  entirely  by  myself.  I 
suppose  if  the  business  were  my  own  I  should  have  been  admitted,  but 
surely  a  man  who  is  capable  of  conducting  a  high  class  business  in  this 
manner  ought  to  be  admitted.  1  think  the  P.P.A.  is  making  a  very 
great  mistake  in  not  admitting  assistants.  I  would  suggest  that  all 
assistants  who  have  had  a  proper  training  and  other  experience  should 
be  eligible.  The  men  who  are  no  good  to  such  a  society  are  those 
who  have  a  sort  of  amateur  professional  business  and  no  special  train¬ 
ing.  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  fine  training  under  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  men  in  the  profession  to-day,  and  what  success  I  have  attained 
I  owe  in  a  great  measure  to  his  careful  teaching  and  kindly  advice 
many  times  since.  I  trust  the  P.P.A.  will  give  this  matter  their 
careful  thought,  for  without  the  assistant  I  fear  they  will  fare  badly. 
— Very  truly  yours,  A  Bohemian. 

April  12th,  1903. 


MODERN  COMPETITION  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Yxou  have  been  good  enough  to  supply  us  with  advice 
how  to  fill  up  our  Income  Tax  returns.  Perhaps  you  will  be  good 
enough  at  an  early  date  to  furnish  us  with  equally  ample  particulars 
as  to  how  to  fill  up  our  incomes. 

I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  few  businesses  are  more  heavily 
handicapped  than  that  of  a  photographer,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  can  buy  his  chemicals  in  some  cases  at  a  difference  of  31s. 
per  oz.  Pyrogallic  acid,  to  wit,  in  the  early  days  was  4s.  per  dram, 
now  Is.  per  oz.  ;  hypo,  soda  3s.  per  lb.,  now  Id.  ;  nit.  silver  5s.  oz., 
now  about  2s.  ;  bro.  potass  4s.  per  oz. ,  now  3d.  I  question  if  there 
are  as  many  who  can  make  a  decent  living  on  photography  alone  as 
there  were  thirty  years  ago,  and  one  asks,  how  is  it?  Is  it  because 
there  are  a  greater  number  of  photographers?  I  venture  to  think 
that  is  not  the  cause,  though  naturally  it  has  some  effect;  but  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  practically  unfair  competition  in 
his  immediate  work  that  the  professional  suffers,  and  whether  the 
P.P.A.  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  matter  remains  to  be  seen.  I 
have  always  advocated  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  and  then  each  one 
hi  his  respective  sphere  must  fight  his  own  battle ;  but  we  have  not 
arrived  there  yet.  We  have  had  a  sample  recently  of  the  attempt 
to  monopolise,  and  those  who  know  anything  of  matters  know 
that  photographers  as  a  whole  have  been  tabooed,  so  that  it  has 
become  almost  impossible  for  such  to  become  a  dealer  on  equal 
lines  with  the  chemists,  and  if  the  latter  only  confined  themselves 
to  selling,  it  would  be  more  reasonable  perhaps;  but  do  they?  No; 
they  do  photography  as  a  business,  and  recently  I  have  seen  a  chemist 
advertising  himself  as  special  agent  for  Kodaks — adding,  films 
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developed  and  printed  at  half  the  Kodak  prices.  If  that  is  fair 
dealing,  then  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

Then  you  may  turn  to  the  professional  who  seeks  to  add  to  his 
income  by  selling  local  views,  and  what  do  you  find  here?  Large 
wholesale  firms  supplying  them  ad  lib.  to  stationers  at  such  ruinous 
prices  as  to  cut  away  all  profit  from  the  usual  trader. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  others  what  they  think  would 
most  conduce  to  the  alteration  of  this  state  of  unfair  competition. 
As  I  have  given  you  some  figures  as  to  prices  we  paid  in  early  days 
for  chemicals,  I  may  perhaps  later  give  some  figures  to  show  what 
prices  were  then  obtained  for  portraiture  and  views. — Yours, 

Old  Professional. 

April  7th,  1903. 

ON  DEVELOPING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  number  of  new  developing  agents  that  have 
lately  been  put  on  the  market  there  are  none  which  seem  to  take  the 
place  of  pyro,  yet  I  think  if  they  are  used  in  conjunction  with  pyro 
some  of  them  are  of  great  advantage.  In  the  days  of  the  wet  collo¬ 
dion  process  we  developed  first  with  iron  developer  to  get  out  the 
image  and  all  detail  in  the  picture,  then  re-developed  or  intensified 
with  pyro  and  silver.  Lately  I  have  used  one  of  the  new  developers 
(Rodinal)  to  bring  out  the  image  and  detail,  and  then  used  the  pyro 
(usual  formula)  to  bring  up  density.  By  these  means  you  get  a  very 
even  and  delicate  negative.  This  mode  of  using  the  new  developers, 
which  give  detail  but  not  much  density,  will  be  found  to  be  more 
satisfactory  in  practice  than  adding  them  to  the  pyro  solution.  The 
Rodinal  solution  is  the  one  given  by  the  makers,  and  may  be  kept  and 
used  over  again.  It  gets  a  dark  colour  with  use,  but  is  no  worse  for 
developing,  as  it  dees  not  stain  the  film. — Yours  truly, 

Edward  Woodward. 

Upton,  Macclesfield. 

April  10th,  1903. 


approval,  but  blamed  me  in  not  giving  additional  demonstrations 
the  societies  besides  the  one  I  gave  before  the  Hackney  Socie 
which  was  so  favourably  commented  upon.  Yet  since  then  I  hi 
made  many  improvements,  but  last  season  had  the  misfortune 
fall  in  with  a  prospective  partner,  who  dropped  the  matter  wli 
after  an  attempt  to  self-constitute  himself  the  proprietor  of 
rights,  I  insisted  on  a  properly-drawn  agreement.  Thus  I  lust 
whole  season,  and  am  compelled  to  put  the  apparatus  on  the  mar 
myself  to  be  ready  for  the  coming  season. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  prepared  to  demonstrate  its  utility  to  1 
local  society  free,  and  to  professional  or  amateur  photographers 
a  reasonable  fee.  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  professional  photograp 
can  afford  to  do  without  this  aid,  whilst  it  should  constitute  a  1 
pleasure  to  the  amateur  by  doing  away  entirely  with  that  uncertai 
in  exposure  which  has  prevented  so  many  from  attempting  to  go) 
for  this  beautiful  hobby  and  has  been  responsible  fur  others  aband 
ing  it. — Yours  faithfully,  J.  Hubeki 

138.  High  Road,  Chiswick,  W. , 

April  12,  1903. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — To  sum  up  the  controversy  re  the  Binning! 
Exhibitors  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  matter  hinges  larg 
on  the  question  of  individual  taste. 

Instead,  however,  of  attempting  to  limit  the  taste  of  others,  I 
we  shall  serve  ourselves  better  by  endeavouring  to  widen  the  sc. 
of  our  own ;  for  with  greater  width  in  taste  may  be  expected  increa  1 
breadth  in  thought,  judgment,  and  actions. — Yours,  etc., 

J.  Page  Cropi, 

Quadrant  Chambers, 

Birmingham,  April  6,  1903. 


To  the  Editors. 


FLASHLIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  able  editorial  on  flashlight  photography  in  your 
issue  of  March  20th  suggested  a  few  thoughts  to  me  which  might 
not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers. 

What  you  say  is  undoubtedly  right,  but  why  is  this  source  of 
business  not  catered  for  to  a  greater  extent?  The  answer  to  this, 
I  venture  to  believe,  is  partly  contained  in  your  second  statement, 
that  the  pictures  will  not  as  a  rule  favourably  compare  with  day 
light.  Flash  light  has  now  been  tried  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
though  it  has  been  of  inestimable  value  in  many  instances,  as  far 
as  its  general  use  is  concerned  it  has  lam  dormant  as  long.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  whilst  its  marvellous  power  was  confined  to 
one  point  of  light  only,  and  the  smoke  generated  acted  on  the  com¬ 
pany  very  much  after  the  style  of  its  effects  on  a  bee-hive,  and  the 
length  of  the  exposure  produced  an  appearance  of  insomnia?  For 
some  time  I  have  set  myself  the  task  of  experimenting  to  solve  the 
problem  or  die  in  the  attempt ;  but  happily  I  believe  I  have  been 
rewarded  with  success  and  preserved  my  vitality  as  well,  and  it 
is  all  so  vrry  simple  that  anyone  seeing  it  may  wonder  why  no  one 
has  thought  of  it  “afore.”  Yet  is  it  so  easy?  I  know  of  numbers 
who  have  tried — one  well-known  electrician  acknowledging  to  me  that 
he  had  been  working  at  the  problem  for  a  long  time ;  another  came 
to  studv  my  studio  several  times,  but  as  he  paid  no  fees,  made 
up  for  it  in  running  down  the  information;  yet  withal,  any  honest 
experimenter  will  find  that  it  will  pay  him  best  to  buy  the  apparatus, 
especiafiv  as  it  is  to  be  had  at  a  popu'ar  price. 

Seven  seconds,  as  the  length  of  the  exposure,  is  far  too  long  to 
compens,lp  for  the  trouble  with  a  result  so  uncertain,  whilst  some 
explosi-  e  mixtures  introduce  dangers  which  only  the  few  will  brave. 
What  is  reouired,  then,  is  the  apparatus  I  have  devised.  With  it 
I  get  u-'MIing  results  in  the  studio  or  drawing  room;  in  fact,  I 
transfer’  the  drawing  room  or  office  without  the  least  trouble  into  a 
studio,  od  obtaining  the  light  simultaneously  and  instantaneously 
from  an  ”nmber  of  points,  get  as  near  an  approach  to  good  daylight 
work  •*  - n  be  wished  for,  with  no  smoke.  Many  well-known 

pdiotogr  '  ers  have  honoured  me  with  flattering  expressions  of 


Gentlemen, — I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  would  kindly  in: 
the  following  as  a  final  reply  to  Mr.  Harold  Baker :  — ■ 

I  am  sorry  if  I  have  hurt  Mr.  Baker’s  susceptibities  by  the  st 
ment  I  made  in  my  first  letter,  but  I  hope  that  in  future  he 
se8  that  there  are  not  any  omissions  of  that  kind  to  misl 
other  people  besides  myself. 

Mr.  Baker  says  in  his  last  letter  “  He  was  not  a  member  of 
Hanging  Committee,”  but  he  states  in  his  first  letter  “That 
Hanging  Committee  consisted  of  an  artist,  an  amateur,  and  a  ] 
fessional  photographer”  (as  suggested  by  himself  to  the  Council) 
presume  Mr.  Baker  was  the  professional  photographer,  his  n  ? 
being  entered  as  such  on  the  fly  leaf  of  the  entry  form. 

Now  Mr.  Baker  calls  me  an  impudent  fellow  to  write  too  , 
whining  letters  to  the  paper. 

My  first  letter  was  written  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  ^ 
of  professional  photographers  had  not  received  justice. 

It  stands  to  sense  that  if  the  artist  and  the  amateur  photogi  r 
(who  do  not  look  at  photography  from  a  professional  standi  r-) 
have  the  sole  control  of  the  hanging,  it  is  quite  evident  thr  0 
not  appreciate  professional  efforts. 

Mr.  Baker  then  goes  on  to  say  “  That  the  standard  of  the  e  ^ 
tion  would  have  been  lowered  if  my  pictures  had  been  hung.” 

Now  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  my  work  (being  so  bad)  was 
at  Edinburgh,  South  London,  Nottingham,  and  Croydon.  I  DP 
say  that  at  each  of  these  exhibitions  professional  photographers  |r0 
on  the  Hanging  Committee. 

Either  these  exhibitions  are  very  third-rate  (which  I  very  & 
doubt),  or  else  Birmingham  has  decided  to  exclude  all  photogi [hs 
other  than  fuzzy  type. 

Probably  that  explains  (from  what  I  have  heard  since)  that  ie 
were  nearly  300  exhibits  rejected.  Mr.  Baker  then  describe  b? 
case  (in  a  high-handed  manner)  as  one  of  “jealousy  and  wa  0 
feeling.”  I  am  surprised  that  a  broad-minded  and  capable  mar  ke 
Mr.  Baker  should  resort  to  such  schoolboy  methods  and  also  ref M 
to  listen  to  honest  criticism,  for  there  certainly  has  been  some  mu! 
at  Birmingham. 

He  calls  all  those  whose  opinions  differ  from  his  own  “aw 
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)  ographers.”  I  do  nob  wish  to  boast  in  any  way,  but  when  a 
!  has  had  years’  experience  in  the  studios  of  H.  Roland  White, 

■  jingham ;  Werner  and  Son,  Dublin;  and  W.  W.  Winter,  Derby, 
1  Baker  must  admit  he  knows  a  little  of  photography.  Referring 
j  iast  portion  of  Mr.  Baker’s  letter,  it  is  not  my  fault  that  I 
c  10t  a  member  of  the  Birmingham  branch  of  the  P.P.A.  When 
i  institution  first  started  in  London  it  was  agreed  that  it  should 
a  a  branch  at  Birmingham.  I  thought  I  would  wait  and  join 
i  local  branch.  The  first  notification  I  had  that  the  branch  had 
.  ed  was  the  report  of  the  first  meeting,  and  I  have  not  seen 
a  further  notice  since. 

1  anking  you,  gentlemen,  for  your1  courtesy  in  publishing  my 
t  ;s. — Yours  faithfully, 

Albert  G.  Silvester. 


■ndsworth. 


THE  SCOTTISH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FEDERATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

(  ntlemen, — I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your  publishing  the  enclosed 
1  letter  in  your  next  issue. — Yours  faithfully, 

J.  S.  M‘Culloch, 

Hon.  Sec.  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
Z  North  St.  David  Street,  Edinburgh, 
ipril  9th,  1903. 


DINBTJRGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY — SCOTTISH  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

Federation. 

1  ir  Sir, — I  duly  received  your  note  of  26th  ult.  Until  I  received 
ing  from  the  Dundee  Evening  Telegraph,  of  30th  ult.,  I  did 
nderstand  your  meaning. 

vas  my  intention  not  to  take  any7  notice  of  the  remarks  in  the 
but  from  a  paragraph  which  I  notice  in  “  The  Photographer,” 
rting  to  be  a  report  of  a  speech  by  your  chairman,  and,  as  I 
lat  the  photographic  Press  as  a  whole  are  under  a  misapprehen* 
s  to  the  true  state  of  affairs,  I  think  it  as  well  to  reply  in  order  to 
:nre  that  misapprehension. 

5  reply  of  the  council  of  this  society  was  posted  to  you  on  the 
January  last.  It  was  posted  to  you  as  the  secretary  of  the 
tish  Photographic  Federation,”  and  you  were,  therefore,  as  far 
>  council  of  this  society  was  concerned,  the  “  Scottish  Photo* 
ajic  Federation,”  being  its  secretary  or  accredited  agent.  As  soon, 
ore,  as  the  letter  was  put  into  the  post  office  the  council  of  this 
7  was  entitled  to  publish  it  if  they  pleased.  Instead,  however, 
ey  lid  not  publish  it,  even  to  the  members  of  this  society,  until 
e  1st  January,  thus  allowing  you  eight  clear  days  to  make  the 
pi  known  to  your  committee,  which  is  surely  sufficient  time.  If 
mihairman  had  reflected  for  a  moment  he  would  have  seen  that 
sv  narks  were  hardly  fair,  for,  to  carry  his  meaning  to  its  logical 
union,  the  result  would  be  that  if  you  had  not  read  my  letter 
yr  committee,  then  this  society’s  council  would  have  been  pre- 
d  from  ever  making  their  answer  to  your  invitation  known  to 
mbers  of  this  society.  You  must  keep  in  view  also  that  this 
a  s  “  Transactions  ”  is  a  private  publication,  in  respect  that  they 
11  be  purchased,  and  the  sole  means  the  council  possess  of  com- 
ni  Hon  with  the  members  of  this  society,  many  of  whom  do  not 
d  n  Edinburgh.  In  these  circumstances,  I  think  that  your  chair- 
Qiltrictures  were  quite  uncalled  for,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  were, 
a  legal  standpoint,  unfounded. 

s  >  our  reasons  for  not  joining  the  federation,  we  may  surely  be 
u  3d  to  know  our  own  affairs  best ;  and,  because  a  few  societies 
to  join  forces  for  mutual  benefit,  that  is  no  reason  why  this 
or  any  other,  should  be  coerced  into  joining  the  Scottish  or 
er  federation. 

1  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  photographic  Press  by  this 
d  will  also  publish  it  in  this  society’s  “  Transactions,”  on  the 
x.,  and  that  whether  you  have  read  it  to  your  committee  or 
ours  faithfully,  (Signed)  J.  S.  M‘Culloch, 

Hon.  Sec. 

orth(  St.  David  Street,  Edinburgh, 
il  9th,  1903. 

h.johnB.  Maclachlan,  hon.  sec.  Scottish  Photographic  Federation, 
an  Lreet,  Blairgowrie. 


fln$u>m  to  Correspondents. 

***  All  matter t  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  imclud. 
ing  queries ,  must  he  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITORS,  The  BRITISH 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  P Vellington-street,  Strand ,  London 
W.C."  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay, 

' ,  *  Correspondents  are  informed  that  me  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  th/rough  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*#*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &Co,, 
24,  WelKngton-street ,  Strand ,  London^  W.C, 

« - ♦ — — 

Photographs  Registered  j— 

W.  Berry,  21,  Churchyard  Side,  Nantwich.  Photograph  of  Nantwich  Parish  Church. 

T.  M.  Barbour,  1,  Brierley  Street,  Bury,  Lancashire.  Photograph  of  the  Bury  Football 
Team. 

J.  A.  Horsburgh,  4,  West  Maitland  Street,  Edinburgh.  Photograph  of  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Matheson.  Photograph  of  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Molesworth. 


***  We  must  request  correspondents  requiring  answers  in  this 
column  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Two  or  three 
letters  this  week,  written  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  have 
given  us  much  trouble  to  put  into  form  so  that  their  meaning 
can  be  arrived  at.  Paper  is  very  cheap  nowadays. 

Residues. — Photogram  says:  “We  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  let 
us  know  the  best  way  to  ‘  throw  down  ’  ‘  platinite,’  of  which 
we  are  using  a  great  deal.” — In  reply :  This  query  was  answered 
only  last  week.  -Refer  to  reply  given  to  T.  Brown  in  the  last 
issue. 

Gelatines. — T.  J.  H.  asks  :  “  Can  you  oblige  by  informing  me  where 
to  procure  the  gelatines  recommended  by  you  in  the  issue  of 
the  B.J.P.  of  January  24th,  1902,  viz.,  made  by  Heinrich, 
Drescher,  or  Strass?” — In  reply:  Any  of  the  photographic 
dealers  will  procure  the  gelatines  to  your  orler.  Some,  we 
think,  stock  the  two  former. 

Salaries. — W.  G.  B.  vrrites  :  “About  three  years  ago  there  were 
some  five  letters  in  your  correspondence  columns  relating  to 
the  salary  of  photographers  who  are  wholly  employed  by  large 
firms,  such  as  engineering  works;  by  that  I  mean,  they  do 
their  work  on  the  firm’s  premises  and  everything  for  use  is 
found  by  the  firm.  I  want  to  find  out  the  salary,  and  the 
work  that  is  done.” — In  reply  :  We  have  no  recollection  of 
the  letters  mentioned.  “  About  three  years  ago  ”  is  too 
indefinite  a  time  to  enable  us  to  look  for  them.  We  cannot 
say  the  salaries  that  are  paid  by  engineering  firms  ;  but  they, 
we  imagine,  are  in  proportion  to  abilities,  as  in  other  cases. 

Mountant. — Mount  Ant  says  :  “  I  would  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you 
would  kindly  enlighten  me  upon  the  following  :  — I  am  doing 
some  enlarging  on  bromide  paper,  and  in  mounting  same  I  find 
that  the  spirit  mountants  usually  sold  dry  too  quickly  for 
mounting,  say,  a  15  by  12  print ;  so  I  have  made  a  paste  in 
the  following  manner :  Mix  some  flour  and  water  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  cream  and  boil  for  twenty  minutes,  stirring  all  the 
time,  then  adding  a  little  powdered  alum.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me,  is  such  a  mountant  likely  to  affect  the  print  in  any 
way  ?  Or  could  you  recommend  me  a  more  suitable  one  ?  ” — 
In  reply :  We  should  prefer  to  use  starch  paste  in  preference 
to  one  made  with  flour  and  containing  alum.  Starch  paste 
is  the  one  most  generally  employed  for  the  purpose. 

Various  Queries.— Patent  asks :  “  (1)  Will  you  kindly  give  me  the 
address  of  a  responsible  patent  agent  whom  you  can  recom¬ 
mend,  to  apply  for  an  English  patent  (on  a  piece  of  photographic 
apparatus)  that  may  require  careful  consideration  ?  (2)  At  what 

relative  opening  does  the  Aldis  lens  cut  out  the  plate  practically 
sharp  to  the  edges  that  it  is  called  by?  (3)  How  dees  this 
lens  compare  generally  in  definition  with  the  best  of  the  old 
style  symmetrical  aplanat?  (4)  Is  the  new  Kodak  cut  film 
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made  of  celluloid  or  gelatine,  or  of  some  other  material?” — 

In  reply  :  (1)  Mills  and  Sons,  Southampton  Buildings ;  Boult 
Wade  and  Co.,  Hatton  Garden.  (2)  and  (3)  We  are  continually 
saying  that  it  is  strictly  against  our  rule  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  different  makers’  goods.  (4) 
Celluloid,  we  believe. 

Enlarging. — C.  Marshall  asks  :  “  (1)  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
what  distance  should  be  between  a  5^  condenser  and  a 
quarter-plate  negative  when  enlarging?  (2)  Also,  what  is  the 
most  suitable  focal  length  for  a  lens  to  use  in  connection  with 
a  5^  condenser?  (3)  Would  you  consider  that  an  ordinary 
1-1  plate  R.R.  lens  would  work  well  with  it?  (4)  What  is  the 
usual  focal  length  of  a  good  ordinary  projection  lens,  and  what 
is  the  usual  aperture  of  same?  (5)  Would  the  above  answer 
well  for  enlarging  with?” — In  reply  :  (1)  As  near  the  condenser 
as  it  can  be  conveniently  placed.  (2)  For  a  quarter-plate  nega¬ 
tive,  one  of  from  six  to  seven  inches  focus.  (3)  Yes,  but  it  is 
of  an  unnecessarily  long  focus.  (4)  They  vary  in  focal  length 
from  four  or  five  inches  up  to  fifteen  or  more.  The  apertures 
also  vary.  (5)  Yes,  if  the  visual  and  the  actinic  foci  coincide. 
But  this  is  not  always  the  case  with  lenses  that  are  specially 
made  for  projection  purposes. 

Lighting  Studio. — T.  Morgan  says  :  “  I  am  very  much  worried  with 
the  lighting  of  my  studio,  which  is  a  large  front  room  with 
bay  window  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  and  tht 
light  coming  across  from  the  left  point,  which  is  a  north  light. 
On  the  right  hand  side  as  you  stand  in  the  studio  and  facing 
the  window  are  trees ;  on  the  opposite  side  (left)  is  more  open 
and  where  the  light  comes  from  most  (north  light).  Now,  I 
sit  the  sitter  on  the  right-hand  side  as  you  face  the  window, 
and  use  a  white  calico  reflector.  I  cannot  get  a  good  light 
on  the  face,  such  as  a  nice  soft  light  and  shady  side ;  it 
seems  blotchy  and  somewhat  shows  the  shadow  of  the  nose, 
etc.  Sometimes  the  face  looks  lighted  all  over,  and  can’t 
get  the  shady  side,  not  even  by  a  black  cloth  reflector.  There 
seems  to  be  too  much  light  comes  direct  on  the  face,  or  when 
the  sun  is  shining  bright  on  the  opposite  side  there  seems 
to  be  too  much  light  on  the  one  side  of  the  face,  and  anything 
but  even.  There  are  Venetian  blinds  fitted  to  the  windows; 
would  it  be  best  to  have  them  right  off,  or  to  make  use  of 
them  in  any  way?  I  have  sent  you  a  design  as  near  as  I  can 
of  the  position  of  the  window,  etc.” — In  reply  :  The  sketch 
shows  the  studio-  to  he  a  very  unsuitable  one  for  professional 
work.  We  should  recommend  you  to  remove  the  Venetian  blinds 
and  have  curtains  in  their  place ;  also  to  place  the  camera  as 
near  to  the  light  side  of  the  room  as  you  can  get  it,  instead 
of  where  it  is  shown  in  the  sketch,  and  bring  the  sitter  nearer 
the  source  of  light.  This  is  the  only  advice  we  can  give,  seeing 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  studio  are  not  given.  Next  time 
please  write  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

Room  for  Enlarging. — R.  H.  Pf.el  asks  :  “  (1)  Would  you  kindly  give 
me  your  advice  on  the  following?  I  do  a  fair  amount  of  en¬ 
larging,  and  usually  adopt  daylight,  blocking  all  light  out 
except  that  passing  through  the  camera.  My  dark  room 
measures  about  12ft.  square  and  has  two  windows  in  it ;  I 
here  give  you  a  sketch  with  positions  of  windows.  At  present 
I  enlarge  from  the  window  A,  but  I  should  like  to  enlarge 
from  the  window  B.  As  you  will  see,  a  wall  runs  along  only 
26in.  from  the  window  A,  and  I  think  partly  stops  the  light, 
and  I  cannot  move  farther  away  from  it  because  the  fireplace 
juts  out  and  I  should  be  cramped  for  room ;  in  fact,  I  am  now. 
It  also  comes  in  the  way  of  my  lead  sinks,  and  I  cannot  shift 
those,  as  the  supply  comes  up  from  the  yard  as  well  as  the 
outlet  going  down  to  it.  If  I  could  enlarge  from  window  B 
across  the  room  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  I  should  have 
plenty  of  room,  but  as  it  looks  out  into  the  street  I  am  afraid 
the  children  would  he  likely  to  throw  and  smash  my  negatives, 
as  the  reflector  would  attract  their  attention.  The  sun  also 
shines  on  the  window  B  nearly  all  the  day,  and  that  I  am 
afraid  would  not  do.  If  I  had  ground  glass  on  front  of  the 
negative,  would  that  answer  whether  the  sun  was  shining  or 
not?  Would  it  also  do  by  using  ground  glass  and  no  reflector? 


I  think  if  ground  glass  could  he  used  and  no  reflector  tho 
would  then  be  no  attraction  to  the  children  in  the  street, 
other  windows  are  available,  so  it  must  either  be  one 
the  other;  neither  can  I  wait  for  suitable  days,  etc.  J  h; 
tried  to  explain  as  well  as  possible,  although  1  am  afraid  d 
will  find  it  rather  muddling.  (2)  Can  you  tell  me  which 
best  for  enlarging,  daylight  or  artificial,  and  what  ohjecti 
there  are  to  artificial  light?  My  work  is  mostly  portraits  I 
(3)  Can  you  describe  a  good  form  of  enlarging  e  isel?  ”-Mn  repl 

(1)  The  window  B  will  answer  quite  well  if  you  place  one  or  , 
thicknesses  of  ground  glass  (when  the  sun  is  shining)  a  li 
distance  from  the  negative ;  but  you  must  have  a  reflec 

(2) -  The  one  is  as  good  as  the  other.  (3)  Yes,  but  it  wc 
take  up  too  much  space  in  this  column.  Enlarging  easels  , 
be  obtained  from  any  of  the  large  dealers.  In  future,  w  . 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  if  you  please. 


Nottingham  Industrial  Exhibition  1903. — It  has  been  decide'  ) 
fold  an  exhibition  of  local  and  international  industries  at  Nott  - 
uam,  to  open  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  a  strong  and  representaje 
committee  is  being  formed.  The  working  and  the  direction  of  is 
exhibition  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles,  Imre  Kiralfv  and  Mr.  Al  t 
E.  Kiralfv.  The  exhibition  palaces  are  Oriental  in  character,  e 
site  selected  borders  the  river  Trent,  and  is  close  to  the  county  ll 
town  cricket  and  football  clubs’  grounds — enclosures  visited ‘a 
‘event”  days  by  over  30,000  people.  Attractions  and  entertainmls 
form  important  items  in  the  scheme.  Arrangements  already  mad  , - 
elude  a  water  chute,  a  fairy  river,  a  Canadian  maze,  an  old  Loijn 
Street  of  Tudor  times,  and  an  even  later  novelty,  an  Arne)  n 
toboggan.  Generally,  the  exhibition  will  be  brilliantly  illumin;  1, 
additional  effects  being  obtained  by  displays  of  coloured  lids, 
several  thousands  in  number.  Music  will  also  play  its  part,  a 
exhibition  band  under  a  well-known  and  competent  director  is  1  g 
engaged,  and  arrangements  are  in  progress  with  the  leading  mil  y 
bands.  The  grounds  are  in  the  hands  of  a  landscape  garde,; 
avenues  of  miniature  shady  trees— such  as  the  tourist  discovers  al(e 
out-of-dcor  cafes  on  the  Continent — are  to  be  a  feature.  Thertk 
to  be  specialities  in  the  way  of  popular  refreshment  departm-  >■ 
Transport  facilities  are  excellent.  ri  lie  Midland,  (^reat  Norti  , 
Great  Central,  and  London  and  North  Western  railways  have  stoi  « 
close  at  hand,  and  there  is  a  tramway  service  up  to  the  entr  e 
gates.  Nottingham  has  a  population  of  over  250,000,  and  v^nii.t 
district  there  are  upwards  of  2,000,000  inhabitants  ;  fur  her,  tk  y 
is  a  setting-out  point  to  the  extensive  holiday  grounds,  the  Duk  s, 
and  Sherwood  Forest.  Special  arrangements  are  in  progre  to 
allow  the  visitors  readily  to  make  “  the  grand  tour.  The  chief  <N* 
of  the  exhibition  are  at  Nottingham,  and  in  London  at  19,  Bu<  ig 
ham  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


*  *  Notice  to  Advertisers. —  Blocks  and  copy  are  received  ^ 
o  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserte  >«• 
itely  without  condition ,  exoressed  or  implied  at  to  what  app> 
he  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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T  e  Mystery  Sir  W.  Crookes  recently  had  a  letter  in 

o  Radium.  the  Times  on  this  subject,  a  topic  which 
ht  lately  assumed  a  position  of  paramount  interest  in 
t  scientific  world.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir 
Viliam  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Society  upon  a 
S'ies  of  remarkable  experiments  he  had  made  with  this 
iw  metal,  which  followed  closely  upon  MM.  Curie  and 
/  Laborde’s  experiments  with  the  same  substance,  the 
fill  outcome  of  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  amounting 
t<the  assertion  that  radium,  while  virtually  losing  no 
Wight,  gave  off  for  an  indefinite  period  both  heat  and  rays 
o  photographic  activity.  Sir  W.  Crookes’s  results  seemed 
tuerify  those  of  M.  M.  Curie,  and  his  explanation  of  them  is 
tit  “it  seems  probable  that  in  these  phenomena  we  are 
a' rally  witnessing  the  bombardment  of  the  screen  by 
tl  electrons  hurled  off  by  radium  with  a  velocity  of  the 
oi|er  of  that  of  light ;  each  scintillation  rendering  visible 
tl  impact  of  an  electron  on  the  screen.  Although  at 
pipent  I  have  not  been  able  to  form  even  a  rough  approxi- 
ion  to  the  number  of  electrons  hitting  the  screen  in 
iven  time,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  of  an  order 
mceivably  great.  Each  electron  is  rendered  apparent 
r  by  the  enormous  extent  of  lateral  disturbance  pro- 
3d  by  its  impact  on  the  sensitive  surface,  just  as  in¬ 
dual  drops  of  rain  falling  on  a  pool  are  not  seen  as  such, 
by  reason  of  the  splash  they  make  on  impact  and  the 
•les  and  waves  they  produce  in  ever-widening  circles.’1 
II  actual  amount  of  heat  evolved  by  one  grain  of  radium 


is  estimated  by  MM.  Curie  and  Laborde  as  equal  to  ICO 
small  calories  per  hour.  Its  photographic  capabilities  are 
not  estimated.  As  we  say,  the  subject  is  of  paramount 
interest  and  it  will  probably  lead  to  far-reaching  changes 
in  the  present  conception  of  matter.  Sir  William 
Crookes’s  first  letter  to  the  Times  (March  26th)  was  one 
endeavour  to  offer  a  feasible  solution  of  the  “  mystery,” 
and  his  later  letter  on  April  4th  was  a  reply  to  critics  who 
had  found  fault  with  the  figures  he  had  used  to  express 
the  proportion  of  molecules  and  the  action  of  a  limited 
number  of  them. 

*  *  # 

Radio-activity  of  The  now  well-known  fact  that  there  are 
Ordinary  Materials.  few  dark  slides  or  magazine  cameras 
which  may  be  relied  on  not  to  cause  fog  on  plates  stored 
in  them  for  a  few  weeks,  has  hitherto  been  considered  as 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  suppositon  that  the  black 
varnish  used  for  staining  the  interiors  gave  off  small 
quantities  of  vapour  which  caused  such  action  as  resulted 
in  fog  upon  development.  That  such  explanation  is  often 
the  correct  one  admits  of  ready  proof,  but  that  there  may 
be  other  contributory  causes  seems  probable  in  the  light 
of  certain  communications  recently  made  to  Nature . 
Stripped  of  the  technical  part  of  the  communication,  Mr. 
R.  J.  Strutt  wrote  (February  19th)  that  “  It  is,  I  think, 
interesting  to  find  that  the  phenomena  of  radio-activity, 
which  have  been  generally  regarded  as  rare  and  excep¬ 
tional,  are  really  everywhere  present.  .  .  .  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  radio-activity  of  ordinary  materials  may  be 
due  to  traces  of  the  more  active  substances.  This  would 
explain  the  varying  activity  of  different  samples  of  the 
same  metal.  Only  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  radium 
would  be  required.  Radium  is  100,000  times  more  active 
than  uranium,  and  uranium  3,000  times  more  active  than 
the  commonest  material  that  I  have  experimented  upon. 
So  that  one  part  of  radium  in  three  hundred  million  would 
suffice  to  account  for  the  observed  effects.”  The  next  week 
Professor  J.  J.  Thompson  wrote  to  the  same  journal:  — 
“  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  I  have  found 
that  lead  apparently  gives  off  an  emanation  similar  to  that 
emitted  by  radium.”  On  April  2nd  this  was  followed  by 
a  letter  from  Professor  Rutherford,  of  the  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity,  Montreal,  who,  describing  a  somewhat  similar  kind 
of  experiment  carried  out  by  himself  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Cooke, 
showing  that  “  a  very  penetrating  radiation  was  given  off 
from  the  walls  of  buildings  and  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  itself.  ...  In  addition,  wood  as  well  as  brick 
was  found  to  be  strongly  active  under  the  conditions  em¬ 
ployed.  Metals  exposed  for  some  time  outside  the  build¬ 
ings  showed  a  marked  increase  of  activity  over  the  metal 
which  had  been  carefully  cleaned.’’  All  these  facts  would 
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seem  to  offer  most  plausible  excuses  to  the  careless  photo¬ 
graphic  worker,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  will 
ultimately  be  classified  and  their  exact  relationship  to 
photographic  action  properly  set  out. 

*  *  * 

A  New  The  scientific  papers  have  given  promi- 

Steel  Alloy.  nence  lately  to  accounts  of  a  new  alloy 
of  steel  with  nickel.  It  appears  that  the  alloy  is  patented 
under  the  name  of  Invar,  and  is  the  result  of  a  long  re¬ 
search  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Guillaume,  of  the  International 
Weights  and  Measures  Office,  at  Sevres,  near  Paris.  This 
Invar  is  made  in  several  grades,  all  possessing  the  property 
of  being  only  very  slightly  expanded  when  increased  in 
temperature.  Eor  instance,  rods  of  No.  1  Invar  only  ex¬ 
panded  l-587th  of  an  inch  in  the  length  of  a  pendulum 
(a  little  over  a  yard).  This  particular  application,  however, 
is  of  little  interest  to  photographers,  though  en  passant 
we  may  mention  that  balances  for  pocket  watches  are  made 
from  Invar  in  which  temperature  compensation  is  almost 
perfect.  It  can  also  be  used  with  advantage  in  lieu  of 
platinum  for  electric  incandescent  bulbs.  The  most 
valuable  property  it  possesses  for  photography  and  photo- 
astronomy  is  the  fact  that  it  forms  a  splendid  mounting 
material  for  large  lenses,  as  it  can  be  made  to  possess  the 
exact  co-efficient  of  expansion  of  any  particular  sample  of 
glass,  and  so  will  render  practically  impossible  either  the 
breaking  of  lenses  or  the  setting  up  of  strains  through  un¬ 
equal  expansion  of  the  mounting  under  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature. 

*  *  * 

Persulphate  We  doubt  if  many  amateur  photo- 
of  graphers  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  this 

Ammonium  salt,  for  the  improvement  of  over-dense 
negatives.  When  a  plate  is  found  to  be  under-exposed,  the 
temptation  is  to  continue  development  in  the  hope  of 
getting  more  detail  in  the  shadows.  The  high  lights 
become  over-dense,  and  a  negative  is  frequently  produced 
which  has  a  peculiar  charm  of  brilliant  contrast.  It  is  a 
delight  to  the  beginner,  when  taken  from  the  fixing  bath, 
but  the  print,  when  taken  from  the  printing-frame,  reveals 
the  delusion.  The  length  of  the  scale  of  gradation  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  printing  paper,  the  shadows  being 
blocked  and  the  high  lights  chalky.  Such  a  negative  may 
be  greatly  improved  by  use  of  the  persulphate  bath.  It  is 
well  to  bear  the  fact  in  mind,  even  when  developing.  If 
the  plate  shows  that  the  exposure  has  not  been  quite  suf¬ 
ficient,  it  is  preferable  to  get  all  the  detail  possible  by  con¬ 
tinuing  development  even  at  the  expense  of  completely 
burying  the  high  lights.  Judicious  after-treatment  with  a 
bath  of  ammonium  persulphate  will  bring  the  high  lights 
to  printable  density  without  affecting  any  of  the  detail  in 
the  shadows.  An  amateur  recently  asked  us  for  advice 
concerning  his  negatives,  and  upon  inquiring  into  the 
matter  we  found  that  his  difficulty  was  of  this  character. 
The  plates  had  been  exposed  in  a  hand  camera  and  over¬ 
developed  to  get  detail  in  the  shadows.  Enlargements  had 
been  made  from  them  with  an  oil  lantern,  and  after  hours  of 
exposure,  only  prints  of  the  hardest  character  could  be 
obtained.  The  plates  had  been  under-exposed  and  over¬ 
developed.  A  recommendation  to  use  the  persulphate 
reducer  was  a  revelation  to  him,  and  from  the  same  negar 
tives  he  obtained  some  good  enlargements. 

*  *  * 

Insect  Our  Dresden  contemporary  “  Apollo.” 

Photography,  publishes  this  month  an  article  by  K. 
Diedrichs  upon  the  subject  of  photographing  insects.  Some 
well-executed  photographs,  life  size,  illustrate  the  text. 
The  work  of  the  Brothers  Kearton  has  shown  us  what  a 


valuable  delineator  of  ornithology  the  camera  is,  and  thes 
few  photographs  of  insects  show  us  that  work  quite  a 
beautiful  and  not  less  instructive  may  be  done  by  the  photr 
grapher  who  has  patience  and  knowledge  of  insect  lift 
The  apparatus  need  not  be  expensive,  as  a  quarter-plat 
camera  is  large  enough  for  this  class  of  work.  Patienc 
and  opportunity  appear  to  be  the  chief  consideration 
Herr  Diedrichs  usually  carries  two  cameras,  one  for  han 
and  the  other  for  stand  use.  Having  found  a  spot  whei 
wild  flowers  are  abundant,  he  selects  a  fine,  tempting  spec1 
men  and  accurately  focusses  it  upon  the  screen  of  the  stan 
camera.  The  dark  slide  is  placed  in  position  and  at  a  coi 
venient  distance  he  watches  until  an  insect  is  tempted  1 
alight  upon  it.  At  the  right  moment  the  exposure  is  mad' 
but  as  the  negatives  are  usually  smaller  than  life  size,  the ! 
are  reproduced  upon  a  larger  scale  for  printing  purpose 
Isochromatic  plates  are  of  use  in  giving  a  better  monchni 
matic  rendering  of  the  brilliant  colours  found  upon  butte 
flies.  The  specimens  obtained  by  Herr  Diedrichs  abundant! 
prove  that  this  branch  of  work  gives  scope  to  great  techn 
cal  skill,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  most  fascinating 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  call  it  makes  upon  the  patienc 
of  the  photographer  who  takes  it  up. 

*  *  * 

The  In  the  “  Annalenderphysik,”  Siedetoj 

Limit  of  and  Zsigmondy,  of  Jena,  give  an  accour 

Microscopic  of  some  very  interesting  experiment 

Definition,  concerning  the  limits  of  definition  wit' 

the  microscope.  Helmholtz,  on  mathematical  grounds,  place 
it  at  particles  measuring  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  mill 
metre.  As  the  molecule  must  be  considerably  smaller, 
follows  that  the  perception  of  a  molecule  by  means  of  th 
microscope  is  an  impossibility.  The  accuracy  of  this  deda 
tion  has  never  been  called  in  question,  but  it  only  hole 
good  if  the  correctness  of  the  form  of  the  image  be  implier 
The  Siedetopf  and  Zsigmondy  experiments  relate  to  dar 
field  illumination.  A  beam  of  sunlight  is  admitted  throug 
a  slit  l-10m.m.  wide,  and  by  collecting  lenses  is  further  coi 
densed  for  illuminating  a  very  thin  film  of  the  object  unde 
examination.  The  beam  of  light  is  not  projected  from  b( 
low  but  laterally,  at  right  angles  to  the  tube  of  the  micrc 
scope.  If  the  object  is  not  homogeneous,  and  contain 
minute  particles  of  a  solid  substance,  each  particle  will  ac 
as  a  luminous  point  and  produce  a  circle  of  diffraction  i 
the  field  of  the  microscope.  Buby  glass  is  stained  by  mear 
of  gold,  and  its  colour  is  due  to  very  minute  particles  ( 
the  precious  metal.  From  the  small  quantity  of  met 
used,  these  particles  cannot  exceed  by  much  the  theoretic 
size  of  the  gold  molecule.  Siedetopf  and  Zsigmondy,  he 
ever,  by  the  means  we  have  indicated,  have  brought  th 
particles  within  our  powers  of  perception.  From  partic  ! 
of  gold  1-50, 000m. m.  in  diameter,  they  obtained  circles 
diffraction  one  millimetre  in  diameter.  We  may  dedi 
from  this  that  the  smallest  particle  it  is  possible  to  trr 
approximately  measures  only  1-200, 000m. m.  This  plac; 
the  limit  of  indistinct  perception  at  1-20  of  Helmholtz 
deduced  magnitude  for  distinct  vision  with  the  microscofl 
*  *  * 

State  In  the  “  Photographische  Chronik”  \ 

Manufacture  see  phap  examination  of  two  person 
Photo-  who  wished  to  qualify  as  photographei 

graphers.  has  taken  place  at  Flensburg.  In  Gt 

many  photography  is  a  handicraft,  and  members  of  tl 
“profession”  are  classed  by  a  paternal  government  wi 
“  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick  maker/  ar 
treated  accordingly.  Photographers  have  protested 
vain.  They  have  failed  to  convince  the  authorities  th 
they  are  entitled  to  call  themselves  “  photographic  artist 
and  in  future,  to  adopt  the  facetious  illustration  of  one 
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e  German  photographic  periodicals,  the  leather  apron  will 
more  typical  of  the  photographer  than  the  velvet  coat, 
e  sympathise  with  our  German  friends  in  their  decadence, 
though  we  do  not  believe  in  state-made  craftsmen,  yet 
,  must  acknowledge  that  a  few  men  in  Germany  have 
en  doing  their  best  to  prove  that  the  lens  is  a  superfluous 
inement  for  obtaining  a  photographic  image,  and  that 
icking  and  a  brush  should  be  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
a  artist.  Is  not  this  sufficient  justification  for  state  inter¬ 
nee?  In  future  such  persons  will  be  drilled  till  they 
ow  better,  and  we  shall  see  every  photographer  brought 
to  that  standard  of  efficiency  which  the  average  workman 
fires.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  we  ask  ourselves, 
at  will  be  the  value  and  the  effect  of  these  certificates  ? 
best  they  are  a  minimum  qualification.  Like  the  school¬ 
ing  Greek  and  Latin,  much  of  the  theoretical  knowledge 
1  be  forgotten  in  a  few  years’  time,  and  the  practical 
ue  of  the  examination  will  be  nil.  Processes  become 
,olete,  and,  as  an  instance,  we  may  possibly  see  at  no  dis- 
t  date  photographers  in  Germany,  on  the  strength  of 
ir  qualification  as  master-men,  practising  the  art  of 
our  photography  by  some  method  in  which  they  have 
been  trained.  The  ability  of  the  photographer  must 
judged  by  what  he  can  do  at  the  moment.  Experience 
the  legal  and  medical  professions  should  demonstrate 


L  Lens  Whilst  for  many  years  now  many  eminent 

the  mathematicians  have  been  calculating 

>:ure.  out  new  lenses,  and  during  the  last  two 

i  three  years  their  labours  have  been  directed  towards 
i  abolition  of  the  secondary  spectrum  and  the  production 
f apochromatic  objectives,  a  French  scientist  has  dis¬ 
ced  quite  a  novel  method  of  attaining  the  same  end, 

i  has  patented  it,  No.  322506,  of  June  19th,  1902,  and 
Ci  January,  1903.  We  can  only  wonder  that  others  have 
l(  thought  of  the  same  thing  before.  “  Having  heard  that 
lunatic  aberrations  are  due  to  the  margins  of  the  lenses, 
idoes  away  with  the  aberrations  by  cutting  off  the  mar- 
;i  of  the  lenses,  and  obviates  thus  the  necessity  of  using 

ii  rgent  lenses.”  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  here  a  vast 
ie  for  experimental  work,  and  that  we  can  by  this  piocess 
is  lenses  of  any  aperture  and  reduce  the  whole  of  the 
ib  rations  by  merely  cutting  off  as  much  as  is  necessary 
f  ie  margins.  The  French  scientist  s  name,  L.  Maiche, 
vi  be  handed  down  to  posterity  with  those  of  Petzval, 
eal,  Abbe,  and  others. 


Isshs.  Elliott  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Barnet,  send  us  for  inspection  a 
t  f  their  new  season’s  showcards,  whi<)h  may  be  had  gratis 
i  plication  by  every  photographic  dealer  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
O' ted  on  the  cards,  which  are  striking  both  in  design  and  colour, 
■e  icellent  prints  on  the  firm’s  self-toning  paper,  P.O.P.,  Sepia 
rh  tissue,  and  Matt  P.O.P.  We  advise  our  readers  to  secure 
36  of  these  very  attractive  show  cards. 

C  “flowers  that  come  in  the  spring”  invariably  make  their 
p<  ance  at  the  same  time  as  the  Annual  Handbook  issued  by 
iperial  Dry  Plate  Company,  Limited,  of  Cricklewood,  London, 
ft  The  contents  of  this  year’s  “  Imperial  ”  annual  are  quite  as 
t  exiting  as  those  of  its  predecessors.  We  have  a  couple  of  pages 
dit  with  the  formulae  recommended  for  “  Imperial  ”  plates,  a 
ue  of  “hints  on  defects  in  negatives  and  prints,”  with  wise 
n  s  for  their  cure  or  avoidance;  and  a  few  general  notes.  The 
c  are  on  latitude,  speed  and  quality  combined,  backed  plates, 

1  1  the  “  Imperial  ”  meter.  There  are  also  some  excellent  illus- 
k  5.  We  are  interested  in  the  announcement  made  in  the  annual 
jr  us  that  the  “  Imperial  ”  Company  propose  issuing  roll  films. 

'  <  ^ract  the  practical  instructions  relating  thereto.  A  copy  of 
mperial  ”  handbook  may  be  had  free  from  the  company,  or 
a*  dealer. 


THE  ALBUMEN  PROCESS  IN  PRACTICE. 

II. 

In  the  previous  article,  see  page  264,  the  preparation  of  the 
plates  was  described.  From  the  description  the  process 
would  seem,  to  some,  a  long  and  tedious  one,  but  by  work¬ 
ing  systematically  a  good  number  of  plates  may  be  prepared 
in  a  comparatively  short  period,  and,  as  they  have  excellent 
keeping  qualities,  a  good  stock  may  be  made  a  a  time.  As 
mentioned  in  the  first  article,  the  albumen  is  a  very  slow 
process  as  compared  with  gelatine.  The  exposure  of  :he 
plates  is  usually  made  by  superposition ;  but,  of  course, 
the  time  must  be  dependent  upon  the  density  of  the  nega¬ 
tive,  as  well  as  the  light  employed.  As  a  rough  guide, 
with  a  negative  of  medium  density,  and  in  diffused  day¬ 
light,  from  eight  to  30  seconds  will  be  required.  With 
gas-light,  say  at  a  foot  from  a  “No.  5  Fish¬ 
tail  ”  burner,  from  two  to  eight  minutes  will 
usually  suffice.  The  beginner,  however,  is  ad¬ 
vised  to  expose  two  or  three  plates  on  the  same  negative, 
for  different  times,  and  then  note  how  they  behave  in  the 
development.  This  simple  experiment  will  teach  more 
than  anything  that  can  be  said  in  writing ;  for,  in  this 
way  the  exposure  required  for  negatives  of  different  densi¬ 
ties  will  soon  be  learnt. 

The  plates  having  been  exposed,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
the  development  of  them.  The  old-fashioned  way  was  with 
gallic  acid.  This,  however,  was  a  very  slow  method, 
taking  sometimes  an  hour  or  more,  and  the  colour 
obtained  was  of  a  more  or  less  olive  tint.  This  colour  was 
very  desirable  for  negatives,  though  not  for  transparencies. 
Here  is  the  more  modern  method,  which  yields  an  excellent 
colour,  and  it  is  rapid.  The  exposed  plate  is  first  put  into 
a  dish  of  warm  distilled  water  (at  a  temperature  of,  say, 
130deg.  F.),  to  which  a  drop  or  two  per  ounce  of  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver — five  grains  to  the  ounce — has  been 
added.  In  this  the  plate  is  allowed  to  remain  until  it  is 
well  warmed,  and  the  film  thoroughly  permeated.  The 
plate  is  then  taken  out,  slightly  drained,  held  bv  one  corner, 
and  flowed  over  with  a  little  of  the  following  developer, 
which  should  be  kept  warm — 120deg.  to  130deg.  F. — in  a 
glass  flask  or  beaker :  — 

Water  .  10  ounces. 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  30  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  ^  ounce. 

Citric  acid  .  10  grains. 

Immediately  before  the  developer  is  poured  on,  a  drop 
or  two  of  a  fine  grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
should  bo  added  to  each  ounce  of  it.  With  this  developer 
the  image  will  quickly  appear  and  soon  acquire  the  neces¬ 
sary  density.  If  the  solution  becomes  much  discoloured 
before  the  image  is  strong  enough,  it  should  be  thrown  off, 
the  plate  rinsed,  and  a  fresh  lot  applied  as  before.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  very  little  density  is  required  in 
the  development  of  albumen  transparencies,  as  they  gain 
considerably  in  toning.  The  developer  may  be  used  cold, 
but  then  the  development  will  be  slower  and  the  resulting 
colour  of  a  more  or  less  olive  tint.  If  the  solution  be  em¬ 
ployed  hotter  than  that  mentioned,  and  a  minimum  of  silver 
only  added,  quite  a  claret  tint  may  be  obtained.  Should, 
during  the  development,  the  film  become  stained,  it  is  of 
little  moment,  as  the  stain  will  be  quite  superficial,  and,  if 
the  plate  be  rinsed  under  the  tap,  and  the  surface  rubbed 
with  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool,  it  will  be  entirelv  removed. 
Indeed,  whether  the  film  be  stained  or  not,  that  should 
always  be  done  before  the  plate  is  fixed. 
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The  picture  being-  developed,  is  now  ready  for  fixing. 
.This  is  done  in  the  following  solution :  — 


Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  4  ounces. 

Water  .  20  ounces. 


The  image  fixes  quickly,  and  when  all  the  yellow  iodide 
of  silver  has  disappeared,  the  picture  is  rinsed  under  the 
-.tap,  and  it  is  ready  for  toning.  The  toning  solution  is  as 


sunder :  — 

Water  .  10  ounces. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  2  ounces. 

Chloride  of  gold  (dissolved  in 

loz.  of  water)  . 4  grains. 


The  gold  solution  should  be  added  very  slowly,  and  with 
■vigorous  stirring  the  while.  It  used  to  be  customary  to, 
•also,  add  a  dram  of  chloride  of  silver,  that  had  previously 
•been  blackened  by  exposure  to  light,  but  that  may  be 
'omitted,  though,  to  an  extent,  it  improves  the  tone  of  the 
;picture,  particularly  when  the  solution  is  new.  The  bath, 
.after  mixing,  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours, 
•or  s->,  before  it.  is  used.  It  may  be  used  over  and  ever  again 
:af  the  proportion  of  gold  be  kept  up.  It  will  be  noted 
tihat  this  is  somewhat  like  the  present  combined  toning 
■and  fixing  bath,  except  that  it  contains  neither  acid,  lead, 
mor  alum ;  also  that  the  pictures  are  thoroughly  fixed  before 
Alley  are  toned. 

The  toning  takes  place  more  slowly  than  with  paper 
sprints.  It  usually  occupies  from  20  minutes  to  an  hour, 
•  or  more,  according  to  the  temperature  and  the  tone  desired. 
-A  great  variety  of  tones  may  be  obtained  with  the  albumen 
^.process  by  modifying  the  development  in  the  way  indicated 
• — using  the  solution  hot  or  cold,  and  with  more  or  less 
■silver  in  it — and  then  toning  to  a  greater  or  less  depth. 
Usually  rich  browns  or  warm1  blacks  are  those  most  ad¬ 
mired  in  albumen  transparencies.  After  toning  the  pic¬ 
tures  should  be  well  washed ;  though,  owing  to  its  thin- 
mess  and  the  non-absorbent  character  of  the  film,  this  need 
mot  be  carried  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  is  required 
with  gelatine  plates.  Five  minutes  or  so  under  the  tap  will 
'be  ample.  It  may  be  well  to  here  point  out  to  beginners 
with  the  albumen  process-  that,  after  toning,  the  pictures 

■  dry  up  much  deeper  in  colour  than  they  appear  while  in 
•the  solution,  and  that  must  be  allowed  for.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  also,  that  the  pictures  need  not  be  toned  directly 
they  are  fixed,  for,  if  they  be  fairly  well  washed,  they  may 
he  allowed  to  dry  and  then  be  toned  at  any  convenient 
itime,  so  that  a  number  may  be  done  at  a  time. 

The  albumen  method  of  making  transparencies  is  cer¬ 
tainly  troublesome  as  compared  with  gelatine  plates,  which 
can  be  bought  ready  for  exposure.  It  also  requires  some 

■  experience  in  its  working,  for  the  novice  must  not  expect 
to  obtain  the  best  results  the  process  is  capable  of  yielding 
in  the  first  essay.  Still,  with  practice  and  patience,  and 
following  the  instructions  here  given,  he  will  be  able  to 
produce  transparencies  unequalled  by  any  other  process, 
as  witness  those  turned  out  by  Ferrier-Soulier  and  others 
40  and  more  years  ago,  which  are  unsurpassed  by  any¬ 
thing  produced  even  at  the  present  time. 


TH'EUentralY.M.C.A.  Photographic  Society  will  hold  a  social  re-union 
-on  Wednesday,  April  29th,  1903,  at  8  o’clock,  in  the  Drawing-room 
of  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W.C. — Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.,  in  the  chair. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  A.  E.  Dean  and  Co.,  of  20,  St. 
Albans  Road,  Harlesden,  London,  N.W.,  an  illustrated  price  list 
extending  to  thirty-two  pages  of  “Craven”  bromide  papers,  P.O.P., 
developers,  mounts,  chemicals,  lamps,  and  general  photographic 
sundries.  Messrs.  Dean  offer  special  terms  to  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  and  trade  enlargers,  and  a  copy  of  their  catalogue  may 
be  had  gratis  on  application. 


A  SWINGING  STAGE  FOR  PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 
Having  to  practise  photo-micrography  in  close  proximity 
a  railway  line,  with  a  heavy  traffic,  it  occurred  to  the  writ 
that  a  swinging  stage  for  the  camera  and  microscope  wow 
prevent  the  excessive  vibration  from  affecting  the  sharpn< 
of  the  photographs. 

For  photo-mechanical  reproduction,  the  swinging  support  i1 
camera  and  easel,  has  entirely  removed  the  difficulty  til 
was  at  one  time  considered  insurmountable,  of  obtaining  sha 
negatives  when  the  studio  was  in  a  busy  thoroughfare,  or  wh 
machinery  was  working  in  the  same  building. 

In  process  work,  the  necessarily  prolonged  exposure  (fre 
ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour)  and  the  long  extension  of  came 
were  the  causes  of  the  image  becoming  blurred  through  vib) 
tion  caused  by  the  street  traffic  or  machinery.  To  overcoi 
this  nuisance  most  of  the  earlier  photo-etching  firms  remov 
their  studios  into  the  country,  till  the  method  of  preventi 
vibration  by  swinging  the  camera  from  the  ceiling  was  int 
duced. 

This  method  of  preventing  (or  rather  synchronising)  vibratic 
by  suspending  the  apparatus,  might  be  followed  with  advanfi 
by  all  photo-micrographers  whose  studios  are  situated  in  a  bi 
street  or  in  the  vicinity  of  railways  or  machinery.  In  proc 
work  the  camera  is  swung  from  the  ceiling.  This  plan  of  cou 
is  out  of  the  question  for  private  studios,  though  it  could 
adopted  for  large  laboratories.  The  following  photograph  she 
the  form  of  swinging  apparatus  devised  by  the  writer  for  lj 
in  an  ordinary  study. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  camera,  microscope,  and  cij 
densers  are  suspended  on  a  stage  from  two  iron  struts  or  arch 
This  form  of  suspension  takes  up  very  little  space  and  i 
apparatus  is  comparatively  light  and  portable.  This  swing 
stage  can  be  easily  constructed,  and  costs  little  for  mater 
the  staging  and  baseboard  were  made  of  American  whitewo 
This  was  selected  on  account  of  its  lightness  and  streng 
One-inch  planks  were  used  throughout  to  ensure  rigidity.  rJ- 
boards  were  coated  with  mahogany  varnish  to  give  a  better  fin 
to  the  apparatus.  The  base-board  is  4ft.  bin.  Jong  and  12 
wide.  An  increase  of  an  inch  or  two  in.  the  width  would 
an  improvement,  as  more  room  would  be  allowed  between 
uprights  for  the  swinging  stage.  The  swinging  stage  is  3ft.  9 
long  by  lOin.  wide.  Above  the  stage  another  piece  of  w 
about  2ft.  long  is  fastened.  Along  this  plank  run  two  rai 
these  rails  allow  the  camera  block  to  be  moved  to  and  from  3 
camera.  The  camera  base-board  is  screwed  to  a  short  boji 
or  block  which  is  provided  with  runners  to  fit  the  rails.  e 
block  and  rails  allow  the  camera  to  be  drawn  away  from  e 
microscope,  when  the  object  is  to  be  examined  through  je 
eye-piece.  The  usual  method  adopted  for  moving  the  ca;  a 
away  from  the  microscope,  by  turning  it  on  a  pivot,  is  »t 
practicable  in  this  case,  as  the  position  of  the  iron  sup] 
will  not  allow  the  camera  to  be  swung  round.  The  uprigh  >r 
struts  are  made  of  wrought  iron  (§  by  ^in.)  and  are  18in jn 
height,  with  a  span  for  the  swinging  stage  of  12in.  (this  alp 
the  stage  about  2  in.  play).  The  uprights  are  strengthenec  >y 
the  addition  of  pieces  of  iron,  forming  angles  with  the  st;ts 
about  half-way  up  the  supports.  The  struts  are  fastened 
the  sides  of  the  base-board  by  screws.  The  struts  and  rod  p 
grooved  wheel  for  turning  the  fine  adjustment  are  about  the  lj 
parts  of  the  apparatus  that  need  be  purchased.  Fig.  2,  gi  Tg 
a  front  view  of  the  staging,  shows  the  manner  in  which  ie 
stage  swings  between  the  supports. 

The  stage  is  swung  from  the  supports  by  catgut  violom.k 
strings,  which  make  very  efficient  suspenders.  It  is  necesty 
to  have  reliable  suspending  cords,  as  the  weight  of  the  sta£  g> 
microscope,  camera,  and  accessories  is  considerable.  The  wer 
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Fig.  1. — Side  View  of  Swinging  Stage. 


s  used  gin.  rubber  cord,  but  found  it  worse  than  useless, 
e  lick  ’cello  strings,  however,  answer  admirably.  The  string 
f  tened  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  supports  and  secured 
1  >  swinging  stage,  by  what  is  known  as  a  screw-eye.  If  the 
ri ;  requires  tightening  or  loosening  the  screw-eye  is  turned 
piired.  Large  screw-eyes  are  necessary,  or  there  will  not 
ough  screw  threads  to  allow  the  strings  to  be  properly 
Lj  ted.  When  the  ’cello  strings  are  being  fastened,  the 
/l  ing  stage  should  be  raised  an  inch  or  so  higher  from  the 
is  >oard  than  will  be  ultimately  required,  in  order  to  allow 


Fig.  2. — End  View  of  Swinging  Stage. 

ti  catgut  “giving”  when  the  microscope,  etc.,  is  placec 
h  stage.  The  movable  condenser  stand  in  the  illustratioi 
1135  whitewood  ;  a  screw  running  down  the  block  enable! 
c'  denser  to  be  raised  or  lowered.  The  condenser  is  kep 
0C  ^on  by  rubber  bands.  The  metal  rail  and  saddle  fo: 


focussing  the  condenser,  that  is  now  in  general  use,  is  too  heavy 
for  a  swinging  stage. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  illustration  that  the  lamp  is  placed 
on  the  base-board  and  not  on  the  swinging  stage.  This  is  to 
prevent  the  gas-pipe  from  communicating  vibration  to  the  stage. 
The  lamp  is  an  ordinary  lantern  lamp  placed  on  a  stand,  and 
is  constructed  for  two  incandescent  gas-burners,  the  Welsbach 
mantles  being  placed-  close  together.  The  writer  intended 
fixing  a  support  to  steady  the  camera  when  focussing  (of  course 
removing  it  before  exposing  the  plate),  but  found  the  swaying 
of  the  camera  caused  very  little  inconvenience  in  the  pre- 


4  in.  obj. 

Fig.  3. — Spicules.  Halichondria  Simulans. 

liminary  operations.  The  camera  used  is  a  half-plate  instru¬ 
ment  with  an  extension  of  30  inches.  The  microscope  used 
by  the  writer  is  one  of  Ross’s  and  is  fitted  with  a  reversible 
foot.  This  reversible  foot  is  very  convenient  for  photographic 
work,  as  it  preserves  the  balance  of  the  instrument  and  ensures 
rigidity  when  the  microscope  is  used  in  a  horizontal  position. 
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The  swinging  apparatus  in  the  illustration  is  designed  for  por¬ 
tability  and  is  intended  for  use  on  a  bench  or  table.  In  this 
form  it  takes  up  comparatively  little  space.  If  constructed  for  a 
laboratory  or  large  studio  the  base-board  should  be  much 
heavier  and  provided  with  legs. 

The  illustration,  Fig.  3,  shows  a  photograph  taken  with  the 
swinging  apparatus.  The  slide  is  a  group  of  spicules.  The 
photograph  was  taken  through  an  ^  objective  (dry).  The  ex¬ 
posure  (20  minutes)  was  purposely  lengthened  in  order  to  give 
the  apparatus  a  thorough  test.  Trains  were  frequently  passing, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  camera,  and  persons  were  moving 
about  in  the  same  room,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  image  is 
quite  sharp  and  the  edges  of  the  spicules  well  defined. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  swinging  stage  is  far  better 
than  the  solid  base-stand  for  studios  where  vibration  is 
found  to  be  a  hindrance  to  good  work.  When  photo-micro¬ 
graphy  has  to  be  carried  on  near  a  street  with  a  heavy  vehiculai 
traffic,  or  in  a  laboratory  with  dynamos  in  the  basement,  the 
swinging  stage  will  be  found  to  obviate  all  difficulties  caused 
by  vibration.  The  form  of  apparatus  described  here  is  not  put 
forward  as  a  complete  model.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  construct, 
portable,  and  easily  worked.  Those  microscopists  who  are 
troubled  with  blurred  negatives  are  strongly  advised  to  give  the 
swinging  stage  a  trial.  J.  I.  Pigg,  F.R.M.  S.,  F.R.P.S. 

- - » - 

THE  DOUCHE  OR  THE  COLD-WATER  CURE. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  at  school,  Mr.  Editor,  I  was  destined 
by  a  loving  but  not  far-sighted  mother  for  the  Church,  and 
consequently  was  put  in  the  Greek  school,  it  being  an  accepted 
axiom  that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  a  man  to  enter  the  Church  without  a  knowledge 
of  Greek,  so  for  two  halves— -we  didn’t  have  terms  then,  merely 
two  halves  in  the  year,  and  the  holidays  were  sandwiched  !l» 
between — I  struggled  with  Xenophon  and  some  other  ignorant 
cuss — Anabasis,  I  think  his  name  was — who  couldn’t  write 
English,  and  sufficient  has  stuck  to  me  through  life  to  know  that 
most  words  beginning  with  a  “  k  ”  are  derived  from  the  Greek 
and  that  the  Greek  Kalends  fall  about  the  time  you  pay  for 
the  articles  in  The  British  Journal  oe  Photography  Almanac. 
What  the  connection  between  the  two  facts  is  I  don’t  know,  but 
that  it  is  so  in  my  mind  is  so. 

Well,  for  two  halves  I  was  always  at  the  bottom  of  the  class, 
and  when  I  wasn’t  in  detention  I  was  being  hided,  till  the 
master,  who  wasn’t  a  clergyman,  but  a  would-be  barrister,  and 
read  up  for  his  examination  during  school  hours  and  then  hided 
us  well  at  the  end  of  the  week  because  we  had  done  nothing, 
hove  me  out  as  an  incorrigible  fool,  and  I  went  into  the  com¬ 
mercial  school,  where  all  the  fools  went,  and  where  they  taught 
German,  chemistry,  physics,  and  singing.  The  Grecs  or  classics, 
as  we  called  them,  weren’t  supposed  to  want  these  things.  Of 
course  I’m  talking  of  the  old  days  when  clergymen  were  not 
supposed  to  want  to  know  how  to  sing,  and  they  didn’t — I  be¬ 
lieve  they  do  now,  but  I  can’t  speak  from  personal  observation. 
My  eldest  brother  was  in  the  commercial  school ;  he  went  into 
it  at  once  and  never  learnt  Greek,  and  he  told  me  that  the 
German  master,  who  was  an  Englishman,  always  asked  the 
new  boys  whether  they  wanted  to  learn  German,  and  said 
actually,  “  Wollen  Sie  Deutsch  lemen?”  and  that  the  proper 
thing  to  answer  was,  “  Ja  meiner,  du  bist  ein  Esel.”  Of  course 
I  promptly  learnt  this  off  by  heart  and  got  it  out  quite  proudly, 
and  it  wasn’t  till  I  had  had  my  ears  well  boxed  and  been  given 
five  hundred  lines  to  write,  that  I  learnt  that  I  had  called  the 
master  “an  ass.” 

Ever  since  then  I’ve  hated  German  and  everything  German, 
and  that’s  why  I  would  rather  drink  Moselle  than  lager  beer, 


and  therefore  if  my  translation  of  Herr  Kalkschmidt’s  ail 
in  the  new  annual,  “  Die  phctographische  Kunst  im  Jahre  19(  1 
at  times  halts  in  its  English,  I  trust  your  readers  will  excuse 
I’m  not  going  to  complain  about  the  way  the  Germans  const  '<■ 
their  sentences,  because  Mark  Twain  and  Jerome  K.  Jor  ! 
have  done  that  before  me  ;  still  all  those  who  know  anythin  • 
German  will  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  expressing  in  Eng  , 
one  of  the  four-barrelled-twenty-ideas-in-one  words  that  1  - 
are  so  fond  of.  Take  for  instance  the  word  “  Lichtbildkunstl  ’ 
we  can  only  translate  this  by  “  pictorial  photographer,”  w]  1 
may  or  may  not  be  true,  because  the  photographer  may  be 
tremely  ugly,  and  ‘  light-picture-arfist  ’  or  ‘  artist-in-li  r 
images’  smacks  somehow  of  the  “  pavement  artist.” 

Rabbie  Burns — it’s  fashionable  now  to  call  him  Ral  • 
though  he  was  christened  Robert,  I  believe,  at  least  on  refer  -> 
to  the  hand-book  of  the  Glasgow  P.C.U.K.  meeting  its  say  o 
— once  sang  :  — 

O,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us ; 
and  this  must  be  my  excuse  for  attempting  this  awful  t  ; 
because  Mr.  Michael  Banger  (any  relation  to  the  Banna  r 
that’s  always  being  beat,  I  wonder?)  wants  to  know  where  we  e 
drifting,  and  really  this  elucidatory  article  completely  sets  e 
latter  point  at  a  definite  spot  and  fully  answers  Rabbie’s  i  i- 
ration. 

Herr  Kalkschmidt  begins  by  pointing  out  that  there  has  1  a 
“  a  back-running  stream  ”  in  exhibitions  since  1898-90,  but  .t 
we  must  not  be  pessimistic  over  it,  that  it  is  no  more  a  n 
of  the  retrogression  of  photography  than  ebb  is  a  sign  it 
the  sea  is  becoming  flat  or  shallow.  (I  give  both  meani  s, 
and  your  readers  can  take  their  choice,  the  word  is  “  r- 
flachung,”  and  I  may  as  well  state  here  that  when  I  tram  » 
the  author  as  well  as  I  can  I’ll  put  the  passage  in  inve  d 
commas,  when  I  condense  and  strike  a  snag  that  I  can’t  ti  s- 
late  I’ll  use  only  one  inverted  comma.)  He  further  clears  ie 
air  by  stating  that  there  are  amongst  amateurs  and  professio  Is 
artists  and  ‘  not  artists,’  and  that  scientific  photography  h  a 
distinct  objective  position  and  that  he  will  not  touch  it  furtli 

“As  regards  England,  everyone  who  knows  the  influenc  if 
English  art  on  the  Continent  will  be  first  astonished  to  find  it 
it  has  no  style.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  here  the  author  is  obvic  ly 
talking  of  the  larger  English  arts,  the  schools  of  paintin;  of 
decoration,  of  architecture,  but  notwithstanding  this  the  is 
no  English  school  of  photographic  art. 

“  Conservatively  stubborn  and  gregarious,  so  the  English  an 
has  arranged  his  mode  of  living  and  adheres  to  it,  and  is 
indebted  principally  to  the  pious  adherence  to  tradition  or 
his  renown  as  an  egotistic  stylist.” 

Novelties  or  new  methods  find  no  place  in  England  oi  dy 
get  a  grip  with  greater  difficulty  than  elsewhere ;  ’  and  ye  U* 
Rider  Haggard  and  the  yellow  journalist  are  preaching  1  d 
to  the  land  ”  ;  obviously  the  author  landed  on  his  visit  a  he 
Docks  or  Fresh  Wharf,  where  the  porters  and  Custom- 
officers  are  very  annoying.  I  know  because  the  last  ti !  i 
came  up  to  Gravesend  in  the  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  II.  I  Bx  ght 
a  couple  of  Wurstchen,  not  the  usual  thing  done  up  bp* 
skins  and  tied  at  'the  ends,  but  novelties  in  sepia  browipd 
rugose  as  to  their  surfaces  like  some  of  the  bi-gum  prin  W 
see,  and  the  Customs  officer  made  me  eat  them  then  and  ere 
and  wouldn’t  let  ’em  land  at  all. 

However,  as  the  Germans  say,  “  Um  wieder  auf  besagten 
mel  zu  kommen,”  which  being  translated  means  “  Around  ^ 
to  the  said  wethers  to  come,”  it  is  obvious  that  I  have 
Herr  Kalkschmidt  an  injustice ;  he  has  gone  back  to  the  n“i 
for  he  says  : — Thus  one  may  journey  for  a  week  throug  h 
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antry  andK  setting  out  from  London,  scarcely  meet  with  a 
fforial  photographer.  The  first  I  met  was  characteristically 
ou°h  in  the  provinces,  in  Birmingham.” 

Oh,  who  was  it?  was  it  Page  Croft,  Harold  Baker,  or  Mr. 
vester,  or  some  one  else?  Why,  oh  why,  this  tantalising 
icence  ?  Surely  not  the  first,  and  yet  there  is  one  of  his  things 
iroduced  in  the  book,  “  horridum,  ingens,  informe,”  horrid, 
it,  and  without  form. 

But  otherwise  and  especially  in  London  is  artistic  photo- 
tphy  still  absolutely  a  circle-art,  a  tasteful  manifestation  of 
rell-situated  people,  an  earnestly  followed  sport.’ 

;t  will  be  obvious  to  all  that  I’ve  got  into  a  difficulty  here, 
lon’t  quite  catch  on  to  what  a  circle-art  (Zirkelkunst)  is  ; 
isibly,  however,  it  means  that  artistic  photography  is  con- 
id  to  the  Linked  ring  ;  yes,  that  must  be  it,  the  context,  ‘  the 
1-situated  people,’  proves  it,  for  is  not  the  Salon  held  in  the 
lyptian  Hall  ? 

Yes,  a  sport.  The  development  and  the  present  position  of 
t  English  pictorial  photography  can  only  be  comprehended 
a  l  explained  by  the  English  enjoyment  of  sport.  Art  to  be 
•sued  as  a  sport — what  an  absurdity — as  we  say  in  Germany, 
we  consider,  however,  the  English  photographs,  we  find  in 
te  of  all  sports  an  increased  art  worthy  of  attention,  such 
we  do  not  unfortunately  find  elsewhere,  so  numerous,  so 
form,  and  conclusive  as  here.  England  is  the  oldest  land  of 
amateur :  they  have  had  sufficient  time,  in  barely  fifty 
rs,  to  form  a  tradition,  they  have  style,  that  is  to  say, 
ain  mannerisms  recur  in  all  their  good  pictures.  Absolutely 
ical  of  them  is  the  landscape,  first  that  with  the  inevitable 
k  of  sheep,  then  the  sea  with  boats,  ships,  and  steamers  : 
traits  and  interiors  on  the  other  hand  are  not  so  numerous.” 
his,  Mr.  Editor,  is  envy,  malice,  hatred,  and  all  unchari- 
eness  of  heart.  The  Germans  don’t  have  flocks  of  sheep  , 
hey  run  to  a  cow,  it’s  as  much  as  ever  they  can  do,  ana 
Hi  they  put  the  poor  beast  up  in  a  mackintosh  so  that  his 
£  shan’t  get  wet ;  this  is  a  fact,  I’ve  seen  ’em  scores  of  times 
ing  by  the  roadside,  with  a  square  of  tarpaulin  or  mac- 
,osh  over  their  backs,  their  heads,  legs,  and  tails  left  bare  : 
e  parts  don’t  matter,  because  the  rain  comes  down  straight 
besides  they  don’t  eat  these  parts,  and  soddened  cow  doesn’t 
e  good  Wurstchen,  and  they  have  no  parks  or  meadows  to 
the  poor  brutes  in  the  same  as  we  have,  so  they  pick  up 
ecarious  living  by  the  wayside.  As  to  the  sea,  well,  they’ve 
a1  no  seaboard,  and  the  only  boat  they’ve  got  is  Kaiser 
W  lelm’s  Meteor,  and  she  was  built  in  England.  I  know  this 
‘o:i  fact,  because  the  captain  of  the  Furst  Bismarck  told  me 
o.  he  last  time  I  came  over  from  the  States,  and  he’s  a  German 
<n  she’s  a  German  boat,  so  he  knows. 

1  your  readers  being  so  well  acquainted  with  Kant  and 
-'C-  penhauer  in  the  original,  will  know  how  difficult  it  is  for 
nmot  so  well  acquainted  wtih  German  to  follow  an  abstruse 
e  physicist  in  all  his  arguments,  so  I’ll  merely  condense  Herr 
va:schmidt  a  lot  by  saying  that  he  proves  most  conclusively 
s  own  satisfaction,  and  I  must  confess  to  mine  also,  and 
think  also  that  many  of  your  readers  will  be  satisfied 
ls  ell,  that  the  reason  or  cause  of  so  many  flat,  foggy,  and 
iZ  prints  at  our  exhibitions  has  been  most  happily  discovered 
im,  for  he  says:- — “The  natural  conditions  of  vision  must 
naturally  be  taken  into  consideration :  they  are  different 
0  ts  in  England  with  its  constant  clouds  and  damp  ;  every- 
appears  to  the  eye  toned  down,  softer,  and  more  distant, 
light,  sharp  outlines,  naturally  occur,  they  are,  however, 
poetic,’  less  loved,  and  less  understood.  From  every  print, 
'heier  large  or  small,  whether  clever  or  unskilful,  there  cries 
>  us  the  same  dreamy,  damp,  and  melancholic  voice.” 
ase  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  that 


the  author  came  over  to  ^England  last  autumn,  and,  as  everybody 
knows,  last  year  was  a  regular  Mantilini  time.  Herr  Kalk- 
schmidt,  with  that  peculiar  deductive  faculty  so  characteristic 
of  his  race,  concludes  that  because  he  got  his  feet  wet  and  didn’t 
see  the  sun,  that  it  is  always  so.  There  is  a  lot  in  a  proverb, 
and  you  can’t  generally  go  far  wrong  if  you  believe  it  and  follow 
its  teaching,  and  the  author  had  not  forgotten  his  Latin,  “  ab 
uno  omnes  disce,”  which  means  if  one  apple  in  the  barrel  is 
rotten,  so  are  the  rest. 

One  thing  the  author  is  right  about,  he  says  there  is  no  in¬ 
dividuality  in  English  photographic  art  circles,  they  are  all  a 
common  lot,  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush,  and  although  I 
don’t  agree  with  all  that  he  says,  here  and  there  he  hits  the 
nail  right  in  once.  Thus  : — 1  Yet  the  rowers  may  be  frequently 
outstripped  by  one  who  knows  how  to  sail  and  has  wind,  and 
he  may  drink  when  his  boat  is  upset,  for  then  he  only  waits 
for  the  rowers  and  hinders  them.’  I  thought  at  first  that  he 
meant  that  the  helmsman  might  take  it  easy  and  have  a  drink 
when  his  boat  rounded  the  mark  buoy,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
“  und  sie  konnen  ertrinken,  wenn  ihr  Boot  umschlagt,”  means 
that  if  he  is  not  prepared  and  can’t  swim,  he’ll  drink  a  lot  of 
water  and  have  to  wait  for  the  row-boat  to  pick  him  up,  and 
there’s  a  deal  of  truth  in  this,  and  if  the  row-boat  ain’t  mighty 
slippy  he’s  a  chance  of  going  under  too.  He  caustically  remarks, 
“  That  is  the  reverse  of  the  English  and  any  sporting  manage¬ 
ment  in  art  ”  ;  you  see  he  gets  right  there — to  be  upset  and  have 
to  drink  a  lot  of  nasty  sea  or  dirty  Thames  water  is  a  real 
reverse,  especially  when  you  thought  you  were  going  to  beat ; 
but  to  upset  your  boat  is  a  sporting  mismanagement. 

I  don’t  know  who  Bocklin  was  for  certain,  but  an  artist  of 
that  name  was  bom  in  1827,  and  was  for  some  time  at  Weimar, 
as  Professor  of  Art,  but  the  author  quotes  him,  and  whilst 
in  polite  society  we  might  have  put  it  a  little  more  elegantly, 
it  is  so,  “  whoever  always  does  the  same  is  a  swineherd’s  dog. 
No  man,  so  long  as  he  calls  himself  an  artist,  can  have  a 
manner.”  That’s  why  long  hair,  velvet  coats,  and  red  ties  are 
no  longer  in  fashion,  and  why  the  pictorial  photographer  is  so 
rude  to  his  fellow  men. 

Here’s  another  saga  by  Bocklin,  “  One  feels  that  everything  is 
not  as  it  should  be.”  I’m  not  going  to  dispute  it.  Do  you  think 
that  if  I’d  got  my  rights  I’d  be  quill-driving  for  bread  and 
cheese  ?  No,  I’d  be  sitting  in  purple  and  fine  raiment  and  living 
on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  other  people  that  I  know  would  be 
hung. 

There’s  a  lot  more  good  stuff  in  this  article,  but  as  it  deals  with 
France,  Belgium,  America,  and  other  “  ornery  places,”  and  he 
ladles  out  the  butter  for  them,  it  won’t  interest  us,  so  I’ll 
get  on  to  the  author’s  critique  of  the  two  shows  ;  and  here  let 
me  say  that  I’ve  been  mighty  careful  about  my  verbs  and  tenses 
— I  don’t  abate  and  I  don’t  add,  save  here  and  there  a  natural 
comment. 

“  The  two  London  exhibitions  present  nothing  startling.  They 
bear  the  relation  to  one  another  of  youth  and  age,  as  with  us 
Secession  and  the  Academy.  Let  us  give  the  elder  the  pre¬ 
cedence  :  the  “  Boyal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  ” 
numbers  amongst  its  members,  honorary  members,  and  patrons 
a  great  many  distinguished  and  most  eminent  men.  At  the 
head  stands  the  King  and  his  family.  Its  fourty-seventh  ex¬ 
hibition  in  the  New  Gallery  contained  about  290  selected  art 
photographs' — pictorial  photographs,  as  the  English  call  them — 
scientific,  technical,  and  photo-mechanical  proofs  ;  stereoscopic 
and  lantern  slides ;  professional  photographs  and  photographic 
apparatus.  The  succession,  which  I  transcribe  from  the  cata¬ 
logue,  is  in  many  respects  characteristic.  In  the  first  place, 
the  artistic  and  almost  the  last  professional  photography.  By 
this  means  also  the  impression  is  confirmed,  that  in  England 
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the  gap  between  art  and  handwork  is  still  very  important,  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  attempts  at  reform,  which  have  been 
undertaken  there,  even  if  in  other  than  photographic  domains. 

Of  the  exhibited  art  photographs  there  is  little  to  be  said  in 
detail,  they  were  of  pure  English  parentage,  and  showed  a  sym¬ 
metrical  average,  which  might  somewhat  surpass  that  of  our 
amateur  exhibitions,  but  scarcely  contained  actual  photographic 
art.” 

Don’t  you  think,  Mr.  Editor,  we  may  chortle  a  bit?  Our 
exhibits,  because  you  and  I  are  among  the  ‘  distinguished  and 
most  eminent  men,’  were  of  pure  English  parentage,  no  mon- 
grelism,  not  a  trace  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Celt,  the  Dane, 
the  Semite,  the  Teuton,  or  the  tar-brush,  but  pure  English,  and 
we  can.  lick  the  Teuton’s  amateur  shows.  No  matter  if  they 
didn’t  show  ‘ Lichtbildkunst,’  what  must  those  others  be  then? 
Eheu  !  Eheu ! !  we  chortle ! ! ! 

However,  “  am  wieder  auf  besagten  Hammel  zu  kommen,” 

“  revenons  a  nos  moutons,”  let  us  return  to  the  roast  lamb  and 
mint  sauce - 

“  Absolute  worthlessness  did  not  occur,  want  of  taste,  beyond 
possibly  a  posed  ‘  Madonna  ’  with  a  hand-drawn  halo,  was  ex¬ 
ceptional.” 

Now,  I’ve  carefully  searched  through  the  catalogue,  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  Photograms  of  the  year,  and 
racked  my  brains,  and  yet  I  can’t  find  that  “Madonna.”  This 
sort  of  thing  worries  a  man.  The  only  thing  that  I  can  at  all 
call  to  mind  is  one  print  ( ?),  which  I  could  never  make  head  or 
tail  of,  it  was  called  “  a  photo-sketch,”  by  a  Birmingham  man  ; 
but  it  could  not  be  that,  could  it  ?  because  Brummagem  was  the 
only  place  where  the  author  found  pictorial  photographs. 

“  Certain  motives  recurred  indefatigably  and  to  weariness — 
the  flock  of  sheep  at  sunset  or  full  moon,  with  or  without  the 
shepherd,  is  much  in  favour.  Poetic  pools  with  stiff  bulrushes, 
waving  reeds  and  broad  water  lilies  ;  woodland  groves  with  ferns 
and  undergrowth  ;  woodland  paths  with  tender  cart  ruts  ;  sail¬ 
ing  boats  taken  with  or  against  the  sun,  breaking  waves  on  the 
one-curved  shore — a  smoking  steamer  in  the  distance — the  whole 
steeped  in  dreamy  sentimentality,  very  softly  toned  down  and 
placed  without  design  in  the  space.  It  looks  pretty,  has  proved 
to  be  “  pictorial,”  and  certainly  gives  rise  to  the  friendly  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  contemplative  day  of  last  summer.” 

Every  translator  is  allowed  to  commentate ;  this  is  one  of  the 
most  “  poetisch  ”  passages  in  the  whole  article,  it  is  affecting  ; 
particularly  the  ‘tender  cart  ruts.’  And  it  is  a  pity  that  Herr 
Kalkschmidt  was  not  better  acquainted  with  our  late  Poet 
Laureate,  for  he  might  have  quoted  “  The  tender  grace  of  a  day 
that  is  dead  ’  ;  possibly  I  may  be  wrong,  and  am  of  course  open 
to  argue  the  point,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  ‘  the  contemplative 
day  of  last  summer  ’  is  a  poetic  ellipsis,  and  what  the  author 
so  euphoniously  recalls  is  the  day  the  artist  sat  on  the  damp 
sea  marge  amid  the  niggers  and  the  itinerant  peddlers  of 
suckulent  wares.  The  edition  of  this  work  which  I  have  is 
dated  “  Februar,  1902.”  There  may,  of  course,  be  an  error  in 
the  text,  and  should  any  of  your  readers  have  other  editions 
perhaps  they  will  look  up  the  passage  and  let  us  have  their 
views. 

“  With  earnest  art,  with  art  as  the  expression  of  a  strong  and 
original  feeling,  the  whole  has  very  little  in  common.” 

The  author,  perhaps  unconsciously,  has  plagiarised  in  the 
opening  of  this  sentence  the  great  master  minds,  Croft,  Thomas, 
Lambert,  and  Hinton  ;  they  have  all  said  the  same  thing  so 
many  times  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  references.  It  is  a 
species  of  pictorial  photographic  abracadabra ;  still  this  does 
not  rob  the  passage  of  its  beauty. 

“Small  and  medium  sizes,  from  30  x  40  or  50  cm.,  were 
preferred,  carbon,  bromide,  and  platinotype  prints  prepon¬ 
derated,  gum  prints  were  few  and  unsightly.” 


“  Chas.  F.  Grindrod,  F.  Hollyer,  Smedley  Aston,  L.  Longfie 
B.  Stanford,  Th.  Carter,  L.  Platt,  F.  Newington,  and  oth< 
caught  the  eye  most  with  their  works.  As  reported  there  vi 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  fruitless  effort  made  to  brinj. 
fresh  strain  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  Society.  That  was  of 
value,  if  it  would  follow  further  artistic  zeal.-  Of  the  few  pj 
fessional  photographers,  an  Edinburgh  firm  alone  towered  ah 
the  average  handwork  ;  the  good  effect  was  spoilt  indeed  ‘ 
part  by  the  theatrical  effect  of  lighting  a  la  Rembrandt.” 

Oh  !  Mr.  Crooke,  Mr.  Crooke !  Oh  !  Paddy  dear,  and  have  j 
heard,  etc.  ? 

This  settles  the  R.P.S.,  and  we  now  get  on  to  the  Salon,  a 
Herr  Kalkschmidt  is  equally  as  complimentary  ;  he  ho’ds 
scales  evenly  and  deals  out  equally  blame  and  praise. 

“  The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  ‘  Photographic  Sale 
in  the  Egyptian  Hall  presented,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  v- 
choice  internationality.  Obviously  the  works  of  the  members 
the  ‘  Linked  Ring,’  the  society  that  undertakes  the  house,  a 
those  of  the  English  had  the  advantage  in  numbers.” 

The  author  is  not  quite  clear  in  his  expression  here.  M 
kelyne  and  Cooke,  the  mystic  conjurors,  I  believe,  own 
house,  but  evidently  he  means  the  ‘  Linked  Ring  ’  got  up  ■ 
show,  and  this  being  so  no  one  can  be  surprised  that  t) 
hung  their  own  works.  To  quote  the  author  in  a  previ  > 
passage,  “  Der  zu  segeln  weiss  und  Wind  hat,”  these  gentlen  t 
know  how  to  sail  and  they  have  plenty  of  wind,  and  nature  t 
like  to  show  off. 

“  Of  works  which  must  be  considered  by  themselves  I  foi|l 
none  there  ;  but  indeed  they  made  as  a  whole  an  extrem  r 
striking  and  good  impression.  Y.  Maitland,  A.  Horsley  Hint  , 
Reg.  Craigie,  Arch.  Cochrane,  Ch.  Job,  A.  S.  Hollyer,  E. 
Boon,  John  Anderson,  George  Davison,  and  others  showed  la  - 
scapes  of  less  conventionality  and  fine  in  tone.  The  fine  wo  ? 
of  Horsley  Hinton,  who  has  written  the  noted  book  of  la  - 
scape  photography,  were  to  me  remarkable  by  the  conspicu  i 
want  of  composition  :  also  those  of  Maitland  and  many  ot  o 
capable  workers  were  the  same.  The  elements  were  all  the  ; 
but  they  had  not  succeeded  in  separating  them  from  the  mud  > 
and  combining  them  into  a  new  picture.  This  want  i  r 
especially  striking  in  a  home-returning  flock  of  sheep  by  < 
Job,  which  had  the  good  luck  to  be  sold  ten  times.  The  ted  • 
cally  excellent  carbon  print  gave  tone  and  perspective  at  tl  r 
best,  but  the  balance  of  the  masses  was  wanting. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen!  How  are  the  mighty  failed 
I  apologise  to  Viscount  Maitland.  Obviously  Herr  Kalkschi  .t 
knows  more  of  art  than  he  does  of  the  English  orders  of  kin  t- 
hood,  or  he  would  not  have  supposed  the  ‘  Viscount  ’  was  m  y 
a  Christian  name.  He  is,  too,  not  so  well  acquainted  b 
English  book  making.  Has  not  Hinton  written  a  boo 
‘  Pictoiial  Photography  ’  ?  Does  he  not  preach  it  (er  Wind  t) 
week  in  and  week  out,  and  yet  his  works  are  wanting  in  im¬ 
position  :  ‘  verba  non  facta  ’  is  his  family  motto.  And  b, 
was  he  not  even  renowned  in  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs  fo-  h 
flocks  and  his  herds  and  his  great  substance  and  his  gb 
honour,  and  was  he  not  despoiled  ?  History  repeateth  itself  hit 
this  Job  has  probably  stuck  to  the  pieces  brought  in  by  hr  en 
prints  ;  thus  the  analogy  no  longer  holds  good. 

Mr.  Editor,  don’t  this  jar  ’em  somewhat? 

The  critic  now  proceeds  to  consider  the  American  work  n 
that  by  the  ladies  and  the  furriners,  so  we’ll  leave  him,  chi1  b 
and  patriotism  and— (Want  of  available  space  compels 
curtail  our  friend’s  further  comments.— Ed.  B.  J.).  .  •  • 

I  can,  Mr.  Editor,  say  with  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in  his  ,re" 
face  to  the  Elements  of  Architecture,”  “I  am  but  a  gather 
and  disposer  of  other  men’s  stuff.” 

Aquarius,  or  the  man  with  the  watering  ph 
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VEW  PROJECTION  APPARATUS  FOR  SCIENTIFIC 
WORK. 

[Reprinted  from  the  “Journal  of  Applied  Microscopy.’’] 

OTTOH  the  courtesy  of  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Company  I 
.  the  pleasure  of  describing  for  our  readers  a  new  model  of  projec- 
apparatus,  designed  especially  for  scientific  work.  The  original 
el  was  described  by  me  before  the  American  Microscopical  Society 
ittsburg  in  July  last,  and  the  apparatus  has,  since  that  time,  been 
•oved  and  an  attachment  for  vertical  projection  added. 

the  construction  of  this  apparatus  an  effort  has1  been  made  to 
re  the  utmost  rigidity  of  the  optical  parts,  the  greatest  possible 
ity  in  changing  their  position,  without  changing  their  relation  to 
Dptical  centre  of  the  apparatus,  and  to  permit  the  removal  and 
.cement  of  anv  part  without  disturbing  any  other  part,  at  the  same 

rn 


ic l. — Detail  of  construction  of  base  blocks  for  apparatu  supports 
lowing  the  two  inclined  planes  on  which  the  blocks  rest, 
piece  in  T’slot  which,  when  rotated  90°  by  the  lever  A,  permits 
le  removal  of  the  base  block  from  the  rod  ;  also  the  clamping 
ver  B,  which  clamps  the  base  block  rigidly  on  the  rod  R. 

iix  ill  ways  ensuring  perfect  centreing,  no  matter  how  many  times 
raed  and  returned  to  the  apparatus. 

I  he  projection  apparatus  heretofore  in  general  use,  portability 
s  emed  to  be  the  main  feature  which  has  been  kept  in  view,  and 
p  y,  convenience  in  working,  and  optical  efficiency  have  been  sub¬ 


ordinated  to  this  one  demand.  In  the  construction  of  the  apparatus 
to  be  described  no  effort  has  been  made  to  produce  a  portable  apparatus 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  although  no  undue  bulk  or  weight 
has  been  added.  I  think  everyone  who  has  worked  with  the  projec¬ 
tion  lantern  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  time  is  consumed  and  the  greatest  amount  of  trouble  is  caused  to  the 
operator  and  the  lecturer  through  the  inability  to  rapidly  centre  the 
optical  parts  of  the  apparatus  and  to  retain  the  parts  in  the  centre, 
once  they  have  been  adjusted.  In  this  apparatus  the  fundamental 
principle  of  a  fixed  optical  centre  for  all  parts  of  the  apparatus  has  been 
adopted,  the  only  adjustment  required  being  that  to  bring  the  source  of 
light  into  the  optical  axis,  and  to  separate  it  the  proper  distance  from 
the  first  element — namely,  the  rear  lens  of  the  condensing  system. 
To  this  end  all  the  optical  parts  and  their  connections  are  mounted 
upon  vertical  pillars  attached  to  heavy  steel  blocks,  which,  in  turn, 
are  mounted  upon  a  steel  bar,  rectangular  in  section,  having  two  in¬ 
clined  surfaces  accurately  planed  on  its  upper  side,  the  whole  con¬ 
trivance  resembling  a  fine  lathe  bed  in  rigidity  and  accuracy  of  centre¬ 
ing.  A  T  slot  is  milled  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  rod  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  in  this  a  T  piece  attached  to  a  vertical  axis  passing 
through  the  block  and  carrying  the  optical  parts,  is  placed.  The 
T  piece  may  be  rotated  through  90  degrees  by  means  of  the  lever  A, 
Fig.  1,  placing  its  long  axis  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  T  slot,  when 
the  whole  block  may  be  lifted  off  from  the  bar,  or  if  removed  may  be 
replaced  upon  the  bar  and  held  in  position  by  releasing  the  lever  A, 
which  is  actuated  by  a  spring,  causing  the  long  axis  of  the  T  piece 
to  assume  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  T  slot.  This 
lever,  being  actuated  by  a  spring,  automatically  locks  the  block  on  the 
rod,  preventing  accidental  overturning  during  adjustment.  The  block, 
with  whatever  optical  apparatus  it  may  carry,  now  rests  upon  the 
two  inclined  surfaces  of  the  bar,  and  may  be  slid  along  its  length, 
permitting  whatever  adjustment  is  required,-  and  when  in  proper 
position  the  lever  B  is  depressed,  locking  the  whole  rigidly  upon  the 
bar  by  means  of  a  cam  which  draws  the  T  piece  firmly  against  the  top 
of  the  T  slot.  It  -will  thus  be  seen  that  any  part  of  the  optical  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  removed  from  the  apparatus,  or  replaced,  by  releasing  the 
T  piece  through  the  operation  of  the  lever  B,  and  rotating  the  lever 
A  through  90  degrees,  and  that  each  element  will  always  return  exactly 
in  the  optical  axis,  since  its  support  rests  only  on  the  two  inclined 
surfaces  of  the  rod  R,  and  must  in  every  case  find*  the  true  centre 
through  the  clamping  action  of  the  cam  lever  B.  The  rigidity  of  the 
steel  bar  R  and  the  heavy  construction  of  the  base  blocks  and  vertical 
supports  of  the  optical  part  retains  the  alignment  and  centreing. 
Adjustment  is  made  for  the  original  centreing  of  the  optical  parts  in  the 
vertical  plane  by  mounting  them  on  rods  which  slide  in  the  sleeve  tube 
S,  and  when  centreing  has  been  accomplished  further  motion  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  thumb-nut  T,  which  is  clamped  tightly,  and  which 
should,  therefore,  never  be  touched  unless  the  part  is  decentred 


for  bellows,  object  lens,  bocrJ, 


FiG.  3 — Section  of  condenser  and 
water  cell.  The  condenser  is 
a  triple  system  between  the 
two  anterior  elements  of  which 
the  water  cell  is  placed,  secur¬ 
ing  the  maximum  absorption 
of  heat  rays  with  the  minimum 
loss  of  light. 


Fig.  2. —  Detail  of  construction  of  supports 

slide  carrier,  etc. 
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through  some  accident.  In  order  to  make  all  parts  convenient  for 
manipulation  and  interchangeable  for  different  classes  of  work,  the 
bellows,  lens,  board,  slide  carrier,  etc.,  are  attached  to  rectangular 
metal  frames  by  two  pins  which  slip  into  corresponding  holes  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  accessories,  and  by  means  of  a  spring  catch  with 
corresponding  post  in  the  upper  side,  thus  by  simple  release  of  the 
knob  K,  Fig.  2,  any  of  these  parts  can  be  instantly  detached  from  their 
supports. 

The  condenser  system  for  collecting  the  light  and  focussing  it  upon 
the  object  has  received  special  attention,  and  a  new  condenser  system 
devised,  consisting  of  a  meniscus  convex  lens  which  is  placed  next  to 
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posed  of  ground  and  polished  glass  sides,  mounted  in  a  metal  ri 
rendered  water-tight  by  a  rubber  packing  ring  held  in  position  by 
screw  ring  on  either  side.  These  rings  are  removed  when  desiji 
in  order  to  clean  the  glass  plates  by  means  of  a  key,  which  rend. ! 
their  removal  a  very  easy  matter,  thus  allowing  the  cell  to  be  k- 
always  in  good  condition.  The  cell  is  kept  in  a  vertical  position  wl 
placed  upon  the  table  by  means  of  two  small  metal  feet  which  b( 
upon  the  table,  and  is  filled  through  a  circular  aperture  at  the  top  h 
which  two  tubes  are  screwed,  allowing  for  expansion  of  the  fluid 
it  becomes  warm,  and  also  permitting  the  attachment  of  two  rubl 
tubes,  so  that  a  stream  of  cold  water  can  be  carried  through  the  < 


the  radiant,  its  concave  surface  facing  the  light.  By  this  means  a 
greater  number  of  rays  are  collected  and  passed  forward  than  in  the 
case  of  condensers  having  a  piano  convex  lens  next  to  the  light,  and  a 
flatter  field,  with  the  least  chromatic  aberration,  is  also  secured.  In 
combination  with  this  meniscus  convex  lens  are  two  piano  convex  con¬ 
densing  lenses  with  their  convex  surfaces  facing  and  separated  by  a 
considerable  distance.  This  is  made  possible  through  the  use  of  the 
meniscus  convex  lens  in  the  rear  of  the  combination,  and  its  object 
is  to  allow  the  placing  of  a  water  cell  for  absorbing  heat  rays  between 
these  two  lenses,  as,  in  this  position,  the  light  rays  pass  through  nearly 
parallel,  producing  no  distortion  of  the  field  and  practically  no  loss 
of  light  through  reflection  from  its  surfaces.  The  water  cell  is  com- 


when  projecting  living  forms,  if  desired.  In  order,  however,  to  oi  • 
ate  the  necessity  of  this  procedure,  for  ordinary  work,  two  water  c* 
are  furnished,  and  when  one  becomes  warm  it  is  only  necessary  i 
lift  it  out  and  set  another  in  its  place.  Fig.  3  shows  the  construct  i 
of  the  condenser  system  and  water  cell  in  detail.  Fig.  4  shows  ) 
parts  assembled  for  the  projection  of  lantern  slides.  The  steel 
carrying  the  optical  parts  is  mounted  upon  a  base-board,  which  > 
hinged  to  a  wooden  support  at  the  rear  end,  and  provided  with  < 
vating  screws  in  front,  so  that  the  circle  of  light  may  be  centred  u 
the  screen  with  the  greatest  facility.  The  projection  lens  is  car  1 
upon  the  first  support,  to  the  front  of  the  iron  frame  of  which  i  s 
attached  by  the  catch  and  pins  before  described.  The  bellows  - 
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nects  the  lens  with  the  support  carrying  the  object  carrier  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  light  into  the  room,  and  to  the  rear  of  the  object  carrier 
is  found  the  condenser  system  with  water  cell.  This  water  cell  is  a 
very  great  advantage  even  in  ordinary  projection  work,  owing  to  its 
absorbing  a  large  part  of  the  heat,  and  thus  preventing  the  cracking 
of  valuable  slides,  which  occurs  continually  unless  some  such  precaution 
is  used.  At  the  rear  of  the  condenser  system  we  find  the  lamp  hood, 
of  Russia  iron,  with  door  at  the  side  and  rear,  open  space  at  the 
bottom,  and  hood  at  the  top,  by  which  ventilation  is  secured  to 
prevent  heating. 

The  illuminant  may  be  either  acetylene,  oxy-hydrogen,  limelight,  or 
electric  arc.  The  two  former  lights  have  not  yet  received  much  con¬ 
sideration,  but  a  very  convenient  hand  feed  electric  arc  lamp  has  been 
devised.  This  lamp  consists  of  a  vertical  support  on  which  two  arms 
at  right  angles  are  carried,  the  vertical  arm  carrying  the  vertical 
carbon,  and  horizontal  arm  carrying  the  horizontal  carbon  in  the 
optical  axis.  Each  carbon  carrier  is  moved  by  a  quick  acting  screw, 
the  horizontal  screw  being  actuated  by  a  non-conducting  milled  head 
projecting  through  an  opening  in  the  rear  door  of  the  lamp  hood,  thus 
being  operated  from  the  outside  when  the  door  is  closed.  The  vertical 
carbon  is  actuated  by  a  similar  milled  head  slightly  smaller  in  size 
immediately  back  of  the  milled  head  actuating  the  horizontal  carbon, 
and  connecting  with  the  vertical  carbon  by  means  of  a  horizontal  shaft 
which  traverses  the  length  of  the  shaft  operating  the  horizontal  carbon 
and  connecting  with  the  vertical  quick  acting  screw  by  means  of  a 
mitre  gear,  thus  both  carbons  can  be  moved  simultaneously  by  placing 
the  fingers  upon  the  two  milled  heads,  or  each  carbon  can  be  moved 
independently  by  actuating  its  respective  milled  head,  at  the  rear,  the 
condition  of  the  arc  being  observed  through  a  dark  glass  window  in  the 
side  door.  Vertical  motion  of  the  whole  lamp  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  non-conducting  milled  head  placed  beneath  the  vertical  carbon, 
and  easily  accessible,  lateral  motion  being  effected  by  another  milled 
head  in  close  proximity  to  that  by  which  the  vertical  motion  is  secured. 
The  whole  lamp  is  carried  on  a  slide  piece,  by  which  it  can  be  moved 
backward  and  forward  in  the  optical  axis.  A  thum-nut  is  provided 
for  holding  it  rigidly  in  position  when  the  desired  focal  point  has  been 
secured,  thus  with  projection  lenses  of  different  foci,  or  for  altering 
the  focal  point  of  the  condensing  lens  in  various  physical  experiments, 
it  is  desirable  to  alter  the  distance  of  the  arc  from  the  rear  condensing 
lens.  This  is  very  easily  accomplished  without  decentreing  the  arc, 
by  this  means,  and  it  is  a  very  quick  and  valuable  method  of  adjusting 
the  illumination.  The  placing  of  the  carbons  at  an  angle  of  90  degrees 
to  each  other  with  the  horizontal  carbon  in  the  optical  axis,  not  only 
brows  a  greater  volume  of  light  from  the  crater  of  the  positive 
carbon  through  the  condensing  lenses,  but  retains  the  glowing  crater 
rlways  exactly  in  the  optical  axis.  No  matter  how  irregularly  the  two 
carbons  may  burn,  so  long  as  the  arc  passes  between  them,  the  point 
rf  greatest  intensity  for  light  radiation  will  bel  in  the  optical  axis. 
Any  desired  current  can  be  used  with  a  hand-feed  lamp  of  this 
character,  as  there  are  no  coils  or  magnets  connected  with  it. 

An  automatic  electric  arc  light  is  also  in  process  of  construction  in 
.vhich  the  carbons  are  placed  at  an  agle  of  90  degrees  to  each  other, 
he  horizontal  carbon  being  placed  in  the  optical  axis.  Experimental 
ests  with  this  lamp  so  far  conducted  show  that  it  will  burn  without 
ittention  for  at  least  three  hours,  and  that,  its  period  of  regulation 
teing  very  short,  the  variations  in  potential  in  the  arc  are  also  very 
light,  hence  the  intensity  of  the  arc  remains  practically  unaltered, 
■nd  the  flickering,  hissing,  and  other  irregularities  observed  in  lamps 
n  which  a  considerable  length  of  time  elapses  between  the  movements 
>f  the  carbons  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  absent.  This  lamp  is 
rranged  to  adjust  vertically,  laterally,  and  horizontally,  just  as  the 
land-feed  lamp  does,  and  while  it  is  constructed  to  operate  on  110  volt 
lirect  current  and  gives  good  results  with  10  or  12  amperes,  the  auto¬ 
matic  feed  may  be  entirely  cut  out  and  the  lamp  operated  as  a  hand-feed 
amp  with  independent  movement  of  each  carbon,  on  either  direct  or 
ndirect  current,  and  with  any  desired  voltage. 

L.  B.  Elliott. 

— - - - 

Under  the  title  of  “Illingworth’s  Photographic  Enlargements,” 
lessrs.  Thos.  Illingworth  and  Company,  Limited,  of  the  Photo 
Vorks,  Willesden  Junction,  London,  N.W.,  send  us  their  latest 
rice  list.  It  specially  appeals  to  professional  photographers, 
tnongst  whom  Messrs.  Illingworth  have  a  very  large  clientele. 


A  DEVELOPMENT  IN  PHOTOMETRY. 

From  the  “  Gas  World." 

The  difficulty  of  measuring  the  illuminating  power  of  a  light  in 
terms  of  a  standard  light  of  a  different  colour  is  so  apparent  that 
photometrists  have  long  ceased  to  dispute  it,  and  their  efforts  have 
for  years  been  directed  to  devising  methods  by  which  the  difficulty 
could  be  overcome.  That  it  is  a  serious  difficulty  even  those  who 
do  not  profess  to  have  particular  knowledge  of  photometry  will  at 
once  admit  if  they  but  try  to  decide  for  themselves  when  equality  of 
illumination  has  been  attained  on  a  disc  illuminated  by  lights  of  even 
slightly  different  tints.  When  it  comes  to  comparing  lights  of 
widely  different  colours  the  difficulty  is  enormously  increased,  so 
much  so  that  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  seldom  will 
two  observers  be  found  to  agree  within  20  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  light  under  test.  ,  It  will  readily  be  agreed  that  a  method  of 
testing  which  gives  scope  for  a  personal  error  of  this  range  cannot 
be  called  ideal. 

For  years,  many  workers  have  been  engaged  in  a  search  for  some- 
means  of  overcoming  the  colour  difficulty — the  need  for  such  having 
become  accentuated  by  the  general  introduction  of  incandescent  gas 
lighting  and  of  arc  and  incandescent  electric  lighting,  all  of  which 
differ  materially  in  colour  from  the  recognised  standards  of  light. 
Apparently  a  good  many  photometrists  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
She  way  towards  the  solution  of’  the  problem  lay  through  the 
practical  application  of  the  known  fact  that  the  eye  is  more  sensitive 
to  differences  in  the  intensity  of  illumination  than  to  differences  in 
colour ;  and  within  the  past  ten  years  several  devices  have  been 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact  in  the  practice  of  photometry. 
If  two  discs  illuminated  by  differently  coloured  lights  are  presented 
to  the  eye  alternately  with  sufficient  rapidity,  the  eye  fails  to 
distinguish  the  two  colours  and  takes  note  of  the  illumination  only. 
That  is  to  say,  so  long  as  the  two  moving  discs  are  illuminated  in 
different  degrees  the  eye  will  distinguish  a  flickering,  due  to  the 
alternate  impacts  of  the  trvo  unequally  illuminated  colours  upon  it ; 
but  once  equality’  of  illumination  has  been  established  the  flickering 
will  cease. 

A  NEW  INSTRUMENT. 

So  far,  this  principle  does  not  appear  to  have  been  put  into  a. 
practically  workable  shape,  though  the  files  of  the  Gas  World  bear 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  in  expert  hands  good  results  have  been 
obtained  from  instruments  constructed  on  these  lines.  This  week, 
however,  we  have  been  privileged  to  see  at  work  in  the  laboratories 
of  Messrs.  Alexander  Wright  and  Co.,  Limited,  Page  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  a  photometer  which  promises  to  triumphantly  overcome 
all  obstacles  hitherto  encountered  in  the  solution  of  this  interesting 
and  intricate  problem  of  the  measurement  of  differently  coloured 
lights ;  and  in  saying  this  Ave  are  only  echoing  the  opinion  of  many 
gas  engineers  and  photometrists  Avho  have  tested  the  apparatus.  The 
construction  is  simplicity  itself,  and  the  ivorking  may  be  described 
in  the  same  terms  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  combination  of  a 
table  photometer  and  an  ordinary  open-bar  photometer.  At  one  end 
of  the  bar  photometer  there  is  arranged  an  argand  gas  burner,  and 
this  throws  light  on  the  bar  photometer  disc  and 
also  upon  half  the  disc  of  the  photoped  of  the  table 
photometer.  (For  the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar  with  the  table 
photometer,  it  may  be  explained  that  the  photoped  takes  the  place 
of  the  disc-box  in  the  bar  photometer.  An  illustration  of  the  table 
photometer  null  be  found  on  page  183  of  the  Year  Book).  The  light 
under  test  is  placed  on  the  table  photometer  and  illuminates  the 
other  half  of  the  photoped  disc.  At  the  other  end  of  the  bar  photo¬ 
meter,  opposed  to  the  argand  burner,  there  is  a  1-candle  pentane-air- 
gas  standard  burner.  Behind  the  observation  side  of  the  photoped 
there  is  a  slide  with  a  suitable  opening  in  it,  so  arranged  that  Avhen 
the  slide  is  operated  the  light  from  the  argand  burner  and  from  the 
light  under  test  fall  alternately  upon  the  disc.  The  slide  is  rapidly 
reciprocated  by  a  small  electric  motor  attached  to  the  photoped.  In 
making  a  test,  the  electric  motor  is  started  and  the  gas  supply  to 
the  argand  burner  is  adjusted  (by  means  of  a  handle  in  front  of  the 
photoped)  till  equality  of  illumination  has  been  attained  on  the  disc, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  cessation  of  flickering  on  the  disc.  This 
of  course,  does  not  tell  us  anything  more  than  that  the  argand  burner 
and  the  light  under  test  are  throrving  equal  amounts  of  light)  upon 
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the  photoped  disc.  To  learn  the  actual  power  of  the  light  under 
test  we  next  turn  to  the  bar  photometer  and  measure  the  candle- 
power  of  the  argand  burner  against  the  1-candle  pentane  standard. 
From  this  the  power  of  the  light  under  test  is  arrived  at  in  the  usual 
way. 

EASILY  WORKED. 

From  this  brief  description  it  will  be  seen  that  what  we  have 
arrived  at  is  the  candle-power  of  the  light  under  test,  and  not  the 
candle-power  of  a  gas  consumed  at  a  certain  rate.  But  this  is 
exactly  what  so  many  workers  have  been  trying  to  arrive  at,  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy,  for  these  many  years  past.  So  long  as  the 
illuminating  power  of  gas  is  tested  as  at  present  the  colour  difficulty 
does  not  arise.  It  is  when  the  measurement  of  the  light  of  incan¬ 
descent  mantles  and  of  electric  lights  has  to  be  undertaken  that  one 
realises  the  value  of  an  apparatus  of  this  kind.  It  matters  not  one 
iota  what  the  colour  of  the  light  tc  be  tested  is.  You  first  get  equality 
of  illumination  upon  the  photoped  disc  by  the  means  we  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  describe,  and  then  to  get  your  result  you  measure 
against  one  another  two  lights  of  practically  the  same  colour,  in 
connection  with  which  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever.  When  it 
is  stated  that  by  means  of  this  apparatus  our  representative  (who 
does  not  profess  to  know  more  about  the  practice  of  photometry  than 
the  man  in  the  street)  measured  the  power  of  a  red  light  and  then 
a  green  light  'within  the  space  of  a  minute,  some  idea  may  be  gained 
of  the  facility  with  which  the  new  photometer  can  be  used.  The 
observer  can  complete  a  test  without  moving  from  his  seat  in  front 
of  the  photoped. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  the  result  arrived  at  is  the  power  of  a 
light  and  not  the  illuminating  power  of  a  gas.  To  prevent  mis¬ 
understanding,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  when  it  is  incandescent 
mantles  that  are  under  test  the  efficiency  can  readily  be  obtained 
by  measuring  the  consumption  of  gas  per  hour.  It  may  also  be 
pointed  out  that  the  character  of  the  argand  burner  at  the  end  of 
the  bar  photometer  need  cause  no  concern  to  the  tester.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  it  gives  an  efficiency  of  1  candle  or  3  candles  per 
cubic  foot  of  gas  consumed,  because  its  light  is  measured  without 
reference  to  its  consumption  of  gas.  If  the  light  under  test  is 
4  feet  from  the  photoped  disc  and  the  argand  burner  (it  need  not 
necessarily  be  an  argand  burner,  even)  is  2  feet  away,  and  the 
argand  shows  12  candle-power  on  the  bar  .photometer,  then  when 
equality  of  illumination  has  been  obtained  on  the  photoped  disc  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  light  under  test  is  12  by  4,  equal  to  48 
candles. 

TESTS  OF  COLOURED  GLOBES. 

Another  test  that  our  representative  saw  .made  with  this  photo¬ 
meter  was  that  of  daylight.  But  it  was  a  dull  day,  and  it  might 
not  be  fair  to  the  English  climate  to  publish  the  result.  But  the 
important  fact  is  that  such  a  test,  between  white  daylight  and 
the  yellow  gas  light,  can  be  made  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  ap¬ 
parently  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Indeed,  we  are  assured  that  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  several  bands  of  the  spectrum  of  white 
light  can  be  tested  with  as  much  facility  as  can  the  red  or  blue 
rays  coming  through  a  fancy  globe  upon  an  incandescent  burner. 
Speaking  of  fancy  globes,  the  photometer  also  offers  an  easy  means 
of  testing  the  light-absorbing  powers  of  differently  coloured  globes. 
Hitherto,  because  of  the  colour  difficulty,  tests  of  this  kind  have 
been  more  or  less  guesswork,  as  the  personal  errors  due  to  differences 
of  colour  have  stood  in  the  way  of  agreement  among  observers.  With 
the  introduction  of  this  photometer  we  may  also  hope  to  get  at 
the  true  illuminating  power  of  the  electric  arc  lamp,  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  for  high  power  has  been  built,  and  hitherto  sustained,  upon  a 
foundation  of  guesswork  and  imagination. 

We  have  written  at  this  length  upon  the  subject  because  it  is  an 
important  one,  and  because  we  believe  that  this  photometer  marks  a 
distinct  and  important  advance  in  the  measurement  of  the  illuminating 
power  of  artificial  lights.  An  International  Committee  have  now 
under  consideration  the  methods  of  measuring  the  lighting  power  of 
incandescent  mantles,  and  one  of  the  first  things  they  have  to  settle 
is  the  measuring  apparatus  to  be  adopted.  The  new  photometer 
seems  to  offer  a  way  out  of  what  promised  to  be  a  very  serious 
difficulty ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  Mr.  J.  F.  Simmance,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Jacques 
Abady,  has  designed  and  patented  the  apparatus. 


IMPERIAL  ROLL-FILMS. 


[Reprinted  from  “  The  Imperial  Handbook."] 

With  the  ever-increasing  spread  ol  photography,  it  is  but  natural 
that  we  should  have  been  very  frequently  asked  to  put  a  roll-film  on 
the  market,  by  those  who  from  experience  or  repute  are  acquainted  with 
the  speed  and  quality  of  Imperial  emulsion.  To  enable  us  to  meet  this  I 
demand,  we  have  just  built  and  equipped  a  special  factory  entirely  j 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  roll-films,  and  we  liave  installed  a  most 
complete  and  up-to-date  plant  for  the  coating,  spooling,  and  packing  on 
these  films. 

They  will  be  made  in  all  the  usual  sizes,  suitable  for  use  in  al 
daylight-loading  roll-film  cameras. 

Loading  the  Camera. — This  needs  no  explanation  here,  as  thost 
who  have  used  such  cameras  before  will  find  Imperial  films  are  loadec 
in  the  usual  way.  Those  who  use  a  roll-film  camera  for  the  first  timf 
will  find  instructions  for  loading  given  with  every  camera. 

Exposing  the  Film. — The  method  of  making  the  exposures  wi] 
depend  on  the  kind  of  camera  or  shutter  used.  The  chief  advantage 
of  Imperial  films  is  the  fact  that  their  speed  and  quality  is  superior. 
Snapshots  will  be  found  more  fully  exposed,  and  pictures  can  be  taker 
with  Imperial  films  which,  under  other  circumstances,  could  not  be 
successfully  obtained. 

Developing. — For  the  best  results  we  strongly  recommend  the  follow 
ing  formula:  — 

“  Imperial  Standard  ”  Developer. 


No.  1. 

Pyrogallic  Acid  .  55  grs. 

Metol  .  45  ,, 

Metabisulphite  of  Potash .  120  ,, 

Bromide  of  Potassium  .  20  ,, 

Water  (boiled  or  distilled)  to .  20  ozs 

No.  2. 

Carbonate  of  Soda  (Washing  Soda)  .  4  ozs. 

Water  (boiled  or  distilled)  to  .  20  ,, 


For  use  take  equal  parts  of  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

For  convenience  this  may  be  purchased  in  the  form  of  “  Developing 
Sets.”  These  are  the  necessary  chemicals,  packed  in  airtight  bottle; 
readv  for  use,  and  needing  only  the  addition  of  water. 

The  actual  process  of  developing  may  be  carried  out  in  two  ways. 
(1)  The  spool  of  exposed  film  may  be  unrolled  in  the  dark-room,  anc. 
the  separate  exposures  cut  off  with  scissors,  and  immersed  in  the 
developer  as  with  plates,  taking  care  that  the  film  is  kept  well  covereo 
with  the  solution.  The  films  should  be  soaked  in  a  dish  of  clean  water, 
before  development,  and  then  placed  film  downwards  in  the  developing 
solution.  Only  one  piece  of  film  should  be  developed  at  a  time  unti 
experience  enables  the  worker  to  do  more.  (2)  The  whole  of  th< 
exposures  may  be  developed  in  one  length.  To  do  this,  unroll  th* 
film  from  the  black  paper ;  pass  the  film  through  a  dish  of  water,  hold 
ing  an  end  of  the  length  of  film  in  each  hand.  Do  this  several  times,  s< 
tnat  the  film  is  well  soaked,  otherwise  there  will  be  a  risk  of  air-bubble?  j 
Then  pass  the  film  into  the  dish  of  developer,  in  the  same  way  as  whe  j 
soaking  it  in  water.  As  soon  as  the  image  begins  to  appear,  the  separa;  J 
exposures  may  be  seen,  and  the  several  negatives  cut  apart  with  scisso  ! 
and  placed  in  clean  water,  and  then  treated  as  described  before;  < 
development  of  the  whole  length  of  film  may  be  continued  until  cor 
pleted.  Keep  tne  film  well  in  motion,  so  that  the  action  of  the  develop' 
may  be  even  over  the  whole  length. 

The  image  will  begin  to  show  in  about  20  seconds,  and  be  complete  ii 


about  3  minutes. 

When  it  is  seen  that  the  image  is  fully  cut,  the  film  must  again  b. 
passed  through  clean  water,  two  or  three  changes  being  used  so  tha 
the  developing-solution  is  thoroughly  removed. 

After  this  thorough  rinsing,  the  film  is  cut  into  separate  negatives  an 
put  into  the 

Fixing  Bath. 
lib.  Hypo. 

50  oz.  Water. 


Allow  the  negative  to  remain  in  this  bath  for  some  time  after  the  whit 
appearance  of  the  film  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  image  is  clear! 
seen. 

Washing. — The  negatives  must  then  be  washed  in  several  changes  c 
running  water  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
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It  is  advised  that,  after  washing,  the  negatives  should  be  passed 
rough  a  bath  consisting  of  1  oz.  glycerine  and  ,40  oz.  of  water.  This 
nds  to  prevent  the  films  from  curling  or  cracking  after  they  are  dry. 
After  the  gylcerine  bath,  take  off  the  excess  of  moisture  from  the 
rfaoe  of  the  gelatine  with  a  sheet  of  photographic  blotting-paper. 
Drying  the  Films. — Pin  up  on  a  board  by  a  comer,  and  allow  to 
iy  until  fully  dry.  ' 

Storing  Films. — They  should  be  kept  flat  under  slight  pressure. 


m 


Deu)$  and  Dotes. 


Mr.  Chas.  Sainton  is  holding  an  exhibition  of  “fancies 
mature”  at  the  Quest  Gallery,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Beck,  of  68,  Cornhill,  send  us  a  list  of  288 
ad  cameras,  to  which  they  fit  lenses  of  their  manufacture.  Any 
our  readers  may  have  a  copy  of  this  list  on  application  to  Messrs, 
ck.  , 

Nina  Sherman,  who  plays  the  part  of  a  drummer  boy  in  “The 
ltan  of  Sulu,”  asked  George  Kingsley,  the  manager  of  the  company, 
7S  a  New  York  contemporary,  a  few  days  ago  if  he  had  any  objection 
her  having  the  picture  of  her  fiance  photographed  on  her  person, 
questioning  her,  Kingsley  found  that  the  young  woman  wanted 
5  picture  placed  on  her  bosom.  He  advised  her  to  carry  a  picture 
her  lover  in  a  frame  near  her  heart  if  she  must  have  him  with 
•  always.  “You  don’t  understand,”  said  the  young  woman.  “I 
nt  to  have  his  likeness  photographed  on  my  bosom.”  “  I  confess 
Ion t  understand,  said  the  manager  “Well,  you  knoiv  how  they 
i  put  a  photograph  on  a  watch  case,  don’t  you?”  explained  Miss 
i  3rman.  “  They  can  put  a  photograph  on  a  person’s  skin  in  the 
le  way.”  “I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  the  manager,  “unless  it  is 
ooed  on.”  “Have  I  your  permission  to  have  it  done?”  persisted 
young  woman.  It  s  your  skin  that  s  pining  for  the  picture, 
mine,”  declared  the  manager.  Kingsley  was  invited  yesterday 


imoon  to  accompany  Miss  Sherman  to  a  Broadway  photographer’s, 
was  curious  to  learn  something  about  skin  photography  and 
manager  of  the  studio  informed  him  it  was  quite  possible.  “  While 
has  never  been  done  to  my  knowledge,”  said  the  photographer, 
certainly  can  be  done  successfully.”  “If  Miss  Sherman  wants 
done,”  said  Kingsley,  “I’ve  no  objection.”  The  photographer 
i  that  the  operation  would  take  quite  a  time.  Kingsley  got  tired 
1  ling  :n  half  an  hour  and  went  away.  Miss  Sherman  gave  the 
Jtographer  a  cabinet  photograph  of  her  lover.  Then  the  photo- 
jpher  began  work  by  sensitising  the  part  of  her  bosom  where 
wanted  the  picture  placed.  To  give  an  accurate  idea  of  where 
picture  was  placed  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  a  decollee 
jrn  will  show  it  off  to  perfection.  The  photographer  worked  on 
J,s  Sherman  for  several  hours.  When  he  declared  the  job  was 
ished  the  actress  not  only  appeared  satisfied,  bufc<  very  much. 
Used.  She  hurried  to  Manager  Kingsley’s  office  to  show  him  the 
1  b.  Heavens,"  said  he.  ‘I  thought  it  was  to  be  a  small 
•ness— about  the  size  of  a  half  dollar.”  “Well,  it  is  a  little 
■  ,er  than  I  expected,  admitted  Miss  Sherman.  “  It’s  the  same 
s  as  the  cabinet.  But  it  couldn’t  be  too  large;  he  is  such  a 
gd  fellow.”  When  Miss  Sherman  reached  Wallack’s  last  night 
e  -y  woman  in  the  company  awaited  her  arrival  at  the  stage  door. 
,,  '‘J  ^aa  heard  of  her  decoration  and  were  mighty  anxious  to  see  it. 
b  do  hurry,”  said  one  chorus  girl  who  has  aspirations  to  see 
name  in  the  papers,  too.  “I’m  just  dying  to  see  how  it  looks.” 
en  liss  Sherman  bared  her  bosom  every  woman  in  the  company 
^  .e  that  the  picture  was  “all  right.”  It  looked  well  enough 
r’  ocause  she  had  only  been  a  short  time  away  from  the  photo- 
?  >hers.  Later  in  the  night  the  photograph  began  to  darken.  In 
.,  second  act  of  “  I  he  Sultan  of  Sulu,”  Miss  Sherman  wrears  a 
’  t  fitting  drummer  boy’s  uniform.  At  her  bosom  there  is  a 
laped  opening.  I  he  picture  showed  up  well  in  this  open  space 
^  night.  Her  fiance’s  features  were  discernible  through  opera 
g  ses.  To  the  naked  eye  the  decorated  part  of  the  woman’s  body 
10  ed  as  if  it  were  wearing  an  aged  porous  plaster.  The  picture 
1S  nly  temporary.  If  a  collodion  film  was  used  it  will  peel  off, 
ai  if  the  skin  was  actually  burned  it  will  grow  off  in  time. 


Patent  Detus. 

■ - ♦- — - 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  April  6 
and  April  11,  1903  :  — 

Camera  Stands.— No.  7.892.  “Improvements  in  folding  camera 
stands.”  Complete  specification.  Aaron  Wilkinson. 

Tripod  Head.  No.  7,903.  “  Improvements  in  tripod  heads  and  tripod 

stands,  for  cameras  and  the  like.”  Franklyn  Arden  Crallan. 
Coloured  Photographs.  No.  7,924  “An  improved  process  and 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  coloured  photographs  and  photo¬ 
mechanical  prints.”  Adolf  Alfred  Gurtner. 

Changing  Apparatus.  No.  7,942. — “A  new  or  improved  combined 
portable  apparatus  for  changing  photographic  plates  or  films,  and 
for  developing  the  same.”  William  Thomas. 

Camera  Support.  No.  8,058.  “  Improvements  in,  or  relating  to.  port¬ 

able  supports  for  cameras,  and  other  instruments.”  Complete 
specification.  Gustav  Geiger. 

Developing  Trays. — No.  8,104.  “  Improved  developing  trays  or 

dishes,  for  photographic  plates.”  Richard  Samuel  Burges's  and 
Edmund  Leigh. 

Printing  Apparatus. — No.  8,113.  “  Improvement  in  automatic  print¬ 

ing  apparatus  for  photographic  sensitised  papers.”  Henry  Clement 
Gardner. 

Tray. — No.  8,191.  “Improved  tray  for  photographic  plates.”  Alfred 
William  Southey. 

Printing  in  Natural  Colours. — No.  8,260.  “Improvements  in  the 
means  for,  and  method  of,  printing  photographic  pictures  in 
natural  colours.”  Edwin  Tranter  Butler. 

Developing  Trays. — No.  8,357.  “  Improved  developing  trays  for  photo¬ 

graphic  films.”  Richard  Samuel  Burgess  and  Edmund  Leigh. 
Plate  Support. — No.  8,395.  “Folding  support  for  washing  and  drying 
photographic  plates.”  Complete  specification.  F.  Sedlecky. 

• - ♦ - 

Commercial  $  Ccgal  Intelligence 

- + - 

Ilford,  Limited. — The  directors  have  declared  an  interim  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  half-year  ending  April  30th. 

Messrs.  Chas.  Tyler  and  England  Bros.,  Ltd.,  of  79,  Copen¬ 
hagen  Street,  Caledonian  Road,  King’s  Cross,  London,  N.,  have  been 
appointed  sole  British  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Ansco  Cartridge  film, 
manufactured  by  the  Goodwin  Film  and  Camera  Company,  of  Bing- 
hampton,  New  York,  U.S.A.-,  of  which  Messrs.  Anthony  and  Scovill 
are  sponsors.  We  learn  that  this  film  has  met  with  great  success 
in.  America.  In  our  next  issue  we  hope  to  report  on  its  properties. 


exhibitions. 

- -*■ - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

April  23,  30. — Cornwall  Central  Photographic  Club.  Secretary,^ 
Alec.  Gregg,  Central  Technical  Schools,  Truro. 

July  22,  23. — Cardiff  County  Horticultural  Society  (art  section). 
A.  Coleman,  37,  Plasturton  Gardens,  Cardiff. 

- - « - 

At  t-.e  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  technical  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
April  28th,  at  66,  Russell  Square,  at  8  p.m.,  the  papers  will  be 
“  A  Chapter  in  Early  Photographic  History,”  by  Major-General  J. 
Waterhouse,  I.S.C.  ;  demonstrations  of  the  “Luna”  paper,  the  new 
system  of  the  dry  generation  of  acetylene,  and  the  Scott-Bloxam 
enlarging  and  copying  table. 

The  death  of  Mr.  William  Pilkington,  J. P.,  D.L  for  the  County 
Palatine  of  Lancashire,  and  Lord  of  i^.e  Manor  of  Sutton,  took  place 
on  Thursday,  April  16,  aged  seventy-six  years.  He  was  head  of  the 
firm  of  Pilkington  Brothers  (Limited),  .  glass  manufacturers,  of  St. 
Helens,  and  was  many  years  chairman  of  the  Conservative  Association 
of  the  South-West  Division  of  Lancashire,  and  after  the  redistribution 
of  seats  in  1885  became  chairman  of  the  St.  Helens  Division,  which  his., 
son-in-law,  Sir  Henry  Seton-Karr,  now  represents  in  Parliament. 
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Dietings  of  Societies* 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


April 

Name  of  Society. 

24 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

24 . 

Wimbledon  &  Dist.  Camera  Club 

25 . 

Wimbledon  &  Dist.  Camera  Club 

9" 

/  Ashton  -  under  -  Lyne  Photo- 

\  graphic  Society. 

25 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

f  Liverpool  Amateur  Photo- 

1  graphic  Association. 

9”, 

Brentford  Photographic  Society 

25 . 

Lee  is  Photographic  Society  ... 

27 . 

27 . 

28 . 

28  .  . 

Hackney  Photographic  Society 

-23 . 

Leeds  Photographic  Society  ... 

28 . 

Ci  oydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

28 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  .. 

29  . 

29 . 

29 . 

29 . 

Southsea  Photographic  Society 

29 . 

Everton  Camera  Club  . 

-29 . 

Crovdon  Camera  Club  . 

.30 . 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc... 

Subject. 


Photographic. 

Opening  Suggestion  Box. 

Excursion  to  Wimbledon  Common. 
Ramble  to  Strines  and  Marple.  Leader, 
Mr.  Josiah  Matley. 

fExcursion  to  Loampit  Hill,  &e.,  with 
-{  Geologists’  Association.  Mr.  W. 
b  Whitaker,  F.R.S. 

Excursion  to  Ince  Woods.  Mr.  G.  Y. 
Tickle,  J.P. 

Excursion  to  West  Drayton  &  Uxbridge. 
Annual  Meeting. 

Report.  Mr.  Rippon. 

Prize  Slides. 

Hand  Cameras.  Mr.  Roger  Brady. 

J  The  Work  of  the  Hackney  Union. 
\  Lantern.  Mr.  W.  Fenton  Jones. 
Photogravure.  Mr.  Herbert  Denison. 
Zoological. 

Special  Meeting. 

Sale  and  Exchange  Evening. 

/  Platinotype  :  Elementary .  Mr.  W.  A 
\  Beevers. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

/  Practical  Landscape  Photography.  Mr. 
\  G.  T.  Harris,  F.R.P.S. 

Wednesday  Half-day  Outing. 

The  Luna  Printing  Process.  Lecture. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Salt.  The  Secret  of  Toning 
P.O.P.  Mr.  G.  W.  Watson. 

The  Continuing  Powers  of  Developers. 
Mr.  Walter  D.  Welford. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

April  21,  1903.  Ordinary  meeting.  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  in  the 
chair. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS. 

Seven  new  members  were  elected,  and  eight  candidates  were 
announced.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Zaehnsdorf  for  the  presentation 
of  Edouart's  Treatise  on  silhouette  likenesses  was  passed  unanimously. 
It  was  announced  that  one  application  for  the  Fellowship  had  been 
votecH  upon,  and  that  the  candidate  had  failed  to  secure  admission. 
The  dates  of  the  Congress  were  also  announced  as  May  19  and  20  at 
the  New  Gallery  and  Russell  Square  respectively,  followed  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th  by  a  dinner. 

STEREOSCOPIC  DISTORTION. 

Mr.  Lyndon  Bolton  read  a  paper  having  the  above  title,  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  which  it  is  an  account  being  undertaken  with  the  object 
of  deciding  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  stereoscopic  reconstruction 
presenting  a  natural  undistorted  resemblance  to  the  original.  The 
method  differs  from  that  of  M.  Cazes,  who  worked  independently  on 
the  same  lines.  M.  Cazes  dealt  with  the  matter  in  a  series  of  detached 
.  and  purely  geometrical  investigations,  while  Mr.  Bolton’s  method  con¬ 
sists  of  a  single  piece  of  analysis  which  comprehends  all  the  needful 
cases,  and  gives  the  results  in  such  a  form  as  to  suggest  considerations 
which  would  hardly  occur  to  one  attacking  the  problem  by  the  methods 
of  Euclid.  Mr.  Bolton  speaks  very  highly  of  Cazes’  work,  and  then 
proceeds  to  give  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  stereoscopic  distortion, 
-with  special  reference  to  the  Brewster  stereoscope.  It  is  impossible 
to  follow  here  the  calculations  set  forth  by  the  author  without  the 
■diagrams  introduced  for  purposes  of  illustration.  Taking  a  few  points, 
however,  it  is  shown  that  the  prints  must  be  mounted  so  that  the 
centres  of  vision  are  opposite  the  optical  centres  of  the  stereoscope 
lenses ;  that  the  focal  length  of  the  stereoscope)  lenses  must  be  equal 
to  the  distance  between  the  focussing  screen  of  thet  camera  and  the 
centres  of  the  camera  lenses ;  that  in  order  to  geit  a  reconstruction 
to  scald  the  optical  centres  of  the  stereoscope  lenses  must  be  at  the 
station  points  of  the  perspectives,  a  condition  analogous  to  that  for 
■obtaining  a  just  effect  from  a  single  view — that  the  eye  must  be  placed, 
at  the  station  point.  The  general  impression  that  an  increase  of  the 
separation  of  the  lenses  of  the  camera  increases  the  apparent  depth  of 
an  object  is  true  only  in  a  limited  sense.  Ml.  Bolton  had  a  number 


of  models  and  stereoscopic  diagrammatic  slides  which  may  clear  man 
of  the  points  touched. upon  in  the  paper. 

An  interesting  discussion  ensued,  and  Mr.  Bolton  replied  to  sever 
points  that  were  raised. 

ACTION  OF  THE  VIOLET  AND  ULTRA-VIOLET  IN  ORDINARY 
STUDIO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Frederic  E.  Ives  upon  this  subject  was  read  by  ti 
secretary.  The  author  refers  to  the  general  statement  that  mode 
gelatino-bromide  of  silver  plates  are  chiefly  affected  by  the  blue  ray 
and  to  the  assertion  by  Yogel  and  others  that  the  violet  and  ultr 
violet  had  practically  only  a  negligible  action.  Mr.  Ives  reminds 
that  he  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion  long  ago  when  1 
showed  that  colour  screens  that  were  declared  “  safe  ”  after  phot 
spectroscopic  tests  were  not  actually  so  because  they  passed  a  certu 
amount  of  ultra-violet.  He  showed  also  that  screens  quite  opaqi] 
to  ultra-violet  would  give  orthochromatic  effects  by  prolonged  e! 
posure  on  ordinary  plates.  A  photo-spectroscopic  test,  he  goes  o 
to  be  conclusive  must  be  made  with  a  normal  spectrum,  with  averaj 
daylight,  transmitted  by  an  ordinary  photographic  lens  or  its  equiv 
lent.  This  involves  the  use  of  a  grating,  but  those  on  metal  a 
unsuitable  because  of  their  selective  absorption.  Mr.  Ives  thinks  tk 
a  conclusive  test  will  be  given  with  a  cast  celluloid  grating  and  t! 
spectrum  of  diffused  daylight  on  a  rainy  day.  He  sent  photograp 
made  (1)  on  the  Cadett  spectrum  plate,  in  which  the  strongest  actio 
is  shown  in  the  violet,  and  that  of  the  ultra-violet  is  about  equal  to  tl 
blue,  the  sum  of  violet  and  ultra-violet  action  being  about  twice  that 
the  blue ;  and  (2)  on  the  Seed  transparency  plate  (very  slow),  which 
even  more  remarkable  for  relative  violet  and  ultra-violet  sensitivenes! 
Exposure  enough  to  show  a  dense  image  in  the  violet  produces  no  actio 
in  the  brightest  blue,  and  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  work  doii 
is  on  the  less  refrangible  side  of  the  G  line.  Mr.  Ives  suggests  tli 
a  plain  collodio  bromide  emulsion  (wet)  would  show  stronger  action 
the  ultra-violet  than  the  violet,  and  with  moderate  exposure  only 
trace  in  the  blue.  These  results,  which,  show  that  in  ordinary  stud 
work  more  than  half  of  the  action  is  by  violet  and  ultra-violet  ligl 
were  checked  by  other  means  detailed  in  the  communication. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  authors  of  the  papers  closed  the  business 
the  meeting. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was  held  at  51,  Baker  Stree 
W.,  on  Friday,  10th  inst.  The  following  were  accepted  as  member^ 
M.  K.  Dunn,  Victoria  Embankment,  Darlington;  and  J.  H.  Baylej 
44,  North  Street,  Ripon,  Yorks. 

Letter  read  from  Mr.  G.  V.  Simmons  announcing  that  he  was  oblig 
to  resign  his  seat  on  the  Committee  on  account  of  his  being  ab< 
to  take  up  a  partnership  in  a  business  at  Galway,  Ireland. 

Correspondence  read  between  the  lion,  secretary  and  Mr.  F.  . 
Moffat,  bon.  secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  branch,  in  reference  to 
Perth  Exhibition,  also  the  decision  of  the  President  in  a  matter  wi 
had  been  referred  to  him  for  arbitration. 

Correspondence  read  inviting  the  Association  to  organise  an  exb 
representative  of  British  professional  work  for  exhibition  by  the  Ph 
graphers’  Association  of  America  and  the  Photographers’  Assoeia 
of  New  England.  After  due  consideration  it  was  decided  that  tl 
were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  these  invitations  which  co 
not  be  overcome. 

Drafts  of  circular  explaining  objects  and  constitution  of  the  Assoi 
tion  and  other  official  communications  read  and  passed. 

Four  letters  read  from  members  thanking  the  Committee  for  adv  - 
or  assistance. 


SOUTHAMPTON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  members  of  the  above  club  held  a  meeting  on  the  14th  inst.,  wli 
after  the  election  of  new  members,  a  lecture  entitled  “  Practical  La. 
scape  Photography,”  by  G.  T.  Harris,  F.R.P.S.,  was  read,  and  p™'- 
to  be  a  treatise  of  a  highly  instructive  character,  tracing  the  subj  < 
from  its  early  stages  up  to  the  present  state  of  excellence,  and  giv , 
many  points  of  valuable  information  to  the  student  of  photographic  a 
Mr.  G;  P.  Vivian  occupied  the  chair. 
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LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

4pril  16. — Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  in  the  chair 

Mr.  York  sent  up  an  album  of  photographs  such  as  were  frequently 
seen  a  few  years  since — viz.,  stereoscopic  photographs,  each  pair  being 
printed  with  very  rough  registration,  and  in  blue  and  red  inks  respec¬ 
tively,  one  over  the  other.  The  stereoscopic  effect  is  seen  by  the  aid 
of  eyepieces,  having  glasses  or  films  of  similar  colours. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  and 
Hobson  descriptive  of  the  methods  of  lens-making  as  practised  at  their 
Leicester  works.  This  pushing  and  up-to-date  firm  have  factories  pos¬ 
sessing  the  very  latest  machinery  and  tools,  and  the  buildings  include 
lecture  rooms  and  club  rooms  for  the  education  and  amusement  of  the 
employees.  The  firm  has  a  special  department  for  the  construction, 
repair,  and  care  of  the  tools  used  throughout  the  works.  A  great 
variety  of  lenses  is  made,  the  well-known  Cooke  anastigmat  being  one. 
Slides  were  shown  illustrating  all  the  processes  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
plete  construction  of  a  lens  from  the  rough  slabs  of  glass  to  the  finished 
article.  The  glass  is  very  carefully  examined,  and  costly,  though  it 
s  in  bulk,  much  is  thrown  out  in  course  of  selection  as  unsuitable. 
Bubbles  and  their  frequency  in  even  the  best  lenses  were  explained, 
md  it  was  shown  that  they  might  even  be  taken  to  some  extent  as 
i  mark  of  good  quality.  The  shaping  of  the  lenses  and  the  special 
ools  required  for  this  work  was  minutely  described  and  illustrated, 
vlany  very  delicate  instruments  for  measuring  the  thicknesses  of  the 
enses,  the  diameters  of  screws  and  fittings,  find  a  place  in  the  works, 
md  it  was  shown  how  a  maximum  error  of  only  1-1 ,000th  inch  was 
ontrived  in  the  screw  flange,  etc.  Most  of  the  errors  would  be  kept 
veil  within  this  limit,  however,  by  the  system  of  gauging.  A  feature 
f  all  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hobson’s  lenses — the  abrupt  commencement 
f  the  thread  at  full  section — was  also  shown,  and  contrasted  with  the 
apering  commencement  common  in  screw  fittings,  and  very  liable  to 
ross  and  jam  and  get  damaged.  Finally,  the  picture  of  the  testing 
amera  reminds  one  that  however  good  a  lens  may  be,  if  it  be  fitted 
nd  used  on  a  poorly-made  camera,  the  best  powers  of  the  lens  can 
ever  be  developed.  The  type  of  camera  used  at  Leicester  is  one  that 
nables  tests  to  be  made  without  fear  that  the  camera  is  untrue  in 
ny  particular. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Development  for  Beginners”  formed  the  subject  of  a  carefully- 
!iought-out  and  simply-worded  address  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Isaac  on  Wed- 
lasday,  the  15th  inst.  This  was  followed  by  a  discussion.  Mr.  Isaac 
ated  that  at  one  time  he  believed  he  could  alter  the  relative  gradations 
a  negative  by  “  tinkering  ”  with  the  developer ;  but  experiments  had 
mvinced  him  that  once  the  image  was  out  no  alterations  appreciably 
fected  results.  Correct  exposure  should  be  aimed  at,  and  for  this 
lrpose  exposure  tables  and  meters  were  of  undeniable  service.  In 
dull  light  he  had,  however,  found  the  latter  to  indicate  a  longer 
posure  than  required.  Beginners  should  stick  to  one  make  of  plate 
td  one  developer.  For  known  under-exposure  he  recommended  a 
rong  and  energetic  developer,  and  stopping  development  early. 

Two  practical  workers  of  large  experience,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hicks  and 
r.  W.  H.  Rogers,  endorsed  Mr.  Isaac’s  remarks  as  to  the  futility  of 
ter-alterations  of  the  developer,  and  it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
is  opinion  was  held  amongst  the  members  generally. 

Mr.  Taylor  favoured  Mr.  Isaac’s  plan  of  dealing  with  under-timed 
ates  so  as  to  obtain  surface  reduction  only ;  but  Mr.  Salt  pointed 
t  that  although  this  might  be  true  theoretically,  yet  there  was  a 
asiderable  danger  of  overstepping  the  mark  and  obtaining  a  harsh 
suit.  Mr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees  said  that  bromide  added  in  the 
st  instance  noticeably  steepened  the  gradation,  and  also  slowed  the 
ite.  He  also  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact  that  in  taking  open  land- 
tpes  those  portions  of  the  negative  representing  distance  and  sky,  on 
relopment  released  a  considerable  proportion  of  bromine,  which 
roduced  a  local  retarding  action  and  flattened  the  picture.  He 
isiderefl  for  moderate  under-exposure  it  was  better  to  use  a 
'  eloper  of  medium  strength,  for  extreme  under-exposure,  where  it 
s  difficult  to  obtain  any  density  at  all  it  could  be  employed  at 
sdmum  strength.  Mr.  Larking  said  that  errors  of  exposure  were 
‘  -7  ascertained  after  the  image  was  out,  and  what  he  had  heard  had 


not  assisted  him  towards  correcting  them.  The  Chairman  (Mr. 
Maclean,  F.R.P.  S.)  said  this  might  be  so  in  many  cases,  but  one 
frequently  had  to  deal  with  known  cases  of  under-exposure  necessitated 
from  circumstances,  or  a  batch  of  plates  might  be  over-exposed  from 
misjudging  the  actinic  power  of  the  light. 


OPTICAL  SOCIETY. 

Dr.  C.  Y.  Drysdale,  President  of  the  Optical  Society,  gave  an 
address  on  Thursday  last  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  current  session, 
held  at  the  Society's  Offices,  Hanover  Square.  The  subject  of  the 
address  was  “The  Past,  the  Present,  and  Future  of  the  Optical  In¬ 
dustry.”  After  giving  an  interesting  resume  of  the  history  of  the 
industry  up  to  recent  years,  Dr.  Drysdale  pointed  out  the  connection 
between  optics  and  electricity.  Dealing  with  the  present,  he  alluded 
specially  to  the  advances  which  had  been  made  in  the  “  production  of 
light,”  such  as  the  Welsbach  mantle,  but  that  invention  was  not 
applicable  to  the  electric  light  because  it  was  a  non-conductor.  More 
recently  Dr.  Nemst  had  discovered  a  method  by  which  the  electric 
light  could  be  intensified,  and  the  process  was  said  to  be  economical, 
though  the  coil  by  which  it  was  effected  was  even  more  fragile  than 
the  Welsbach  mantle.  The  simplest  means  of  producing  light  which- 
had  hitherto  been  discovered  was  by  the  Hewitt  mercury  vapour- 
lamp,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  room  by  the  British  Westinghouse 
Electric  Company.  In  form  it  is  a  long  glass  tube  with  a  bulb  at¬ 
one  end  containing  mercury,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  it  derives  its 
light  from  the  gas  or  vapour  of  mercury,  which  by  the  passage  of 
an  electric  current  is  raised  to  a  high  state  of  incandescence.  As  the 
light  is  almost  entirely  lacking  in  red  rays  it  causes  considerable 
“  colour  distortion,”  and  gives  a  somewhat  ghastly  character  to  the 
human  complexion ;  but  it  is  very  brilliant,  nevertheless,  and  will 
probably  be  utilised  in  railway  tunnels.  Dr.  Drysdale  also  alluded 
to  the  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  lenses  for  telescopes, 
microscopes,  and  photographic  apparatus,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Great  Britain  might  again  take  the  lead  in  the  optical  industry  - 
if  the  scientist  and  the  manufacturer  would  work  hand  in  hand. 


Messrs.  Httrman,  Ltd.,  have  opened  a  branch  establishment  at - 
89,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 

Photographs  at  the  Guildhall. — The  fine  collection  of  large  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Norman  tympana  and  lintels,  made  by  Mr.  C.  E.  de  Keyser, 
F.S.A. ,  is  now  on  view  at  the  Guildhall.  They  are  described  in  the 
privately-printed  catalogue,  supplied  for  the  use  of  visitors,  as  taken 
from  examples  with  “  figure  or  symbolical  structure,  still  or  till  recently 
existing  in  Great  Britain.”  This  catalogue,  in  addition  to  a  short 
description,  with  references  to  the  fuller  accounts  in  archaeological 
literature,  contains  a  list  of  the  churches  in  which  the  examples  are  or 
were  found,  arranged  under  the  names  of  the  counties  in  alphabetical 1 
order.  There  are  examples  in  Hertfordshire,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  ;  Bed¬ 
fordshire,  Essex,  Hampshire,  Lancashire,  Middlesex,  Monmouthshire, 
Northumberland,  and  Westmoreland  each  yield  a  single  one; 
Gloucestershire  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  twenty-two,  then 
come  Oxfordshire  and  Derbyshire,  with  sixteen  and  fourteen  respec¬ 
tively.  Most  of  the  photographs  are  of  tympana — sculptures  on  the 
intrados  of  — e  arch  forming  the  doorway — and  in  a  few  cases  “  sampler- 
stones,”  provided  for  the  masons  as  designs  to-  guide  them  in  the 
sculpture  of  the  arches  in  the  interior,  have  been  utilised  for  this 
purpose.  In  many  of  these  tympana  the  sculpture  consists  only  of 
crosses,  star  ornaments,  geometrical  figures,  or  animals  and  foliage. 
In  not  a  few  instances,  however,  sacred  symbols  and  personages  are 
found,  and  in  some  cases  events  are  represented  from  Sacred  Writ  or 
pious  legend,  such  as  —  e  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Descent  into  Hell,  the  combat  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  that 
of  St.  Michael  and  the  Devil.  These  tympana  do  not  all  occupy  their 
proper  position,  some  having  been  built  into  walls  of  churches  which 
replaced  an  earlier  foundation  to  which  the  sculpture  belonged ;  while 
the  single  London  example,  which  is  pre-Norman,  is  now  in  the  Guild¬ 
hall  Museum.  The  collection  is  of  great  interest,  and  the  value  of  these 
photographs  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  originals 
no  longer  exist.  The  old  church  at  Tetsworth,  in  Oxfordshire,  with  two 
interesting  tympana,  was  destroyed  in  1855,  and  the  Norman  sculptures 
were  “  broken  up  and  used  for  the  foundations  of  the  new  church.” 
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Correspondence* 


%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  "both  sides  of  the  paper.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  o * 
the  writers  are  given. 

%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  jor  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


GLASS  POSITIVES  ON  COMMERCIAL  NEGATIVE  DRY 

PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  can  find  space  in  an  early  issue 
of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  this  letter,  as  I  believe 
that  I  can  give  Mr.  H.  Steel  (and  probably  other  readers)  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  inquires  for  on  page  300  of  the  B.J.P. ,  of  April  10th,  1903,  as 
last  year  1  experimented  a  great  deal  in  the  above  direction  with  a 
similar  object  in  view  to  that  desired  by  Mr.  Steel 

For  convenience  cf  reference,  I  have  arranged  the  different  operations, 
-etc.,  under  separate  headings — viz.  :  — 

Plates. — Any  speed  or  make  of  gelatino-bromide  dry  plate  are  suit¬ 
able,  provided  that  they  work  perfectly  free  from  stain  of  all  kinds 
■and  fog.  I  like  plates  that  are  rather  thinly  coated,  and  those  that 
develop  and  fix  quickly  are  to  be  preferred.  The  Ilford  ordinary,  or 
'plates  of  similar  speed,  are  usually  quite  fast  enough  for  the  above 
'purpose,  but  those  of  greater  speed  can  be  used  if  necessary  or  desired. 

Exposure. — The  exposure  need  not  be  more  than  about  half  to  one- 
-third  as  much  as  that  required  for  a  negative  of  the  same  subject,  under 
similar  conditions,  but  the  exposure  must  not  exceed  that  necessary  for 
;a  negative. 

Developers  and  Development. — The  development  of  the  plate  is  the 
most  critical  operation  that  has  to  be  undertaken.  I  have  found  that 
•  almost  any  developer  is  suitable,  that  does  not  stain  the  film,  produce 
fog,  or  give  too  much  density.  For  this  reason  the  developer  must  not 
be  more  than  from  cne-third  to  one-fourth  as  strong  (or  even  weaker, 
when  some  developing  agents  are  employed)  as  that  required  for  nega¬ 
tive  work.  But  as  the  following  formula  works  very  well  in  my  hands 
_  and  does  not  stain  or  fog  the  film  I  can  recommend  it  with  confidence. 

No.  1  Stock  Solution. 

Distilled  water  . .  20  ounces. 

Neutral  oxalate  of  potash  . j .  6  ounces. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  6  grains. 

'Oxalic  acid — enough  to  make  the  solution  slightly  acid  to  blue 
test  paper. 

'This  solution  keeps  well. 

No.  2  Stock  Solution. 

Distilled  water  . u .  4  ounces. 

Sulphuric  acid  (or  citric  acid),  enough  to  make  the  water 
slightly  acid. 

Protosulphate  of  iron  .  1  ounce. 

This  solution  does  not  keep  well,  so  it  should  be  mixed  fresh  every 
••day  if  possible. 

To  develop,  mix  just  before  use  :  — 

No.  1  Stock  Solution  . . .  8  drachms. 

No.  2  Stock  Solution  .  1  drachm. 

The  above  suits  many  plates,  but  if  less  density  is  required,  use  more 
•of  No.  1,  and  if  more  density  is  necessary,  use  more  of  No.  2.  The 
•same  developer  can  be  employed  for  two  or  more  plates,  if  used  within 
•about  half  an  hour  of  being  mixed. 

The  development  is  generally  very  rapid,  as  the  image  usually  begins 
do  appear  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds,  and  development  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  from  sixty  to  ninety  seconds,  if  the  exposure  has  been  correct, 
or  nearly  so. 

The  development  must  be  stopped  the  moment  all  the  details  in 
the  shadows,  that  are  desired  in  the  finished  picture,  are  visible  by 
reflected  light — i.e.,  when  looking  down  upon  the  plate,  as  only  very 
slight  density  is  required.  To  stop  development,  the  plate  must  be 
rinsed  quickly,  with  two  or  three  different  portions  of  the  following 
(or  some  similar)  acid  solution,  in  order  to  remove  the  developer  from 
the  film,  and  then  well  rinse  the  plate  in  clean  water,  and  fix  in  some 


good  acid  fixing  bath,  such  as  that  given  below,  or  the  A.G  F.A.  acid 
fixing  salt,  or  some  similar  preparation  sold  for  the  purpose. 

Acid  Solution. 

Distilled  water  . 50  ounces. 

Hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  . .  ^  ounce. 

Acid  Fixing  Bath. 

Distilled  water  .  40  ounces. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  8  ounces. 

Metabisulphite  of  potash  .  1  ounce. 

If  the  film  tends  to  frill  in  the  acid  bath,  add  the  acid  to  a  saturated 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  instead  of  using  plain  water. 

Light  for  the  Dark  Room. — For  this  purpose  I  use  a  night  light 
paraffin  lamp,  in  a  lantern  having  one  thickness  of  canary  fabric,  be¬ 
tween  two  thicknesses  of  colourless  glass,  which  gives  a  light  of  tin- 
right  colour  for  seeing  clearly  the  proper  time  to  stop  the  development 
And  if  the  plates  are  changed  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  light, 
say,  two  or  three  feet,  they  will  not  get  fogged.  The  development 
can  be  conducted  within  six  to  twelve  inches  from  the  light  with 
safety.  After  fixing,  wash  the  plate  as  well  as  time  will  permit,  and 
then  bleach  (or  whiten)  it  in  the  following  solution  :  — 

Bleaching  or  Whitening  Solution. 

Distilled  water  . , .  10  ounces. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  (or  of  sodium)  .  4  drachms. 

Bichloride  of  mercury  ...: .  4  drachms. 

The  image  will  be  bleached  through  to  the  glass,  in  about  three  minuter  . 
or  less  in  warm  weather,  but  takes  longer  in  cold  weather,  and  wiil 
be  quite  white  enough  to  please  anyone,  and  will  be  far  whiter  than 
most  collodion  glass  positives  are. 

It  is  now'  well  washed,  dried,  and  varnished,  with  a  colourless  nega  i 
tive  or  tinted  positive  varnish,  according  to  taste.  This  will  tend  to 
improve  their  appearance  and  render  them  much  more  permanent  than 
they  otherwise  would  be. 

Note. — The  more  thoroughly  the  pictures  are  washed  after  develop 
ing,  fixing,  and  bleaching,  the  more  permanent  they  are  likely  to  be 
They  also  appear  to  retain  their  colour — i.e.,  whiteness,  longer  when  i 
they  are  kepit  in  a  dry  place  and  in  the  dark  than  when  they  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  strong  actinic  light ;  but,  of  course,  their  colour  can  be 
restored  by  removing  the  varnish  and  bleaching  them  again.  I  have  j 
some  twelve  months’  old  that  are  as  good  as  when  first  made,  so  when  i 
well  washed,  etc.,  they  are  likely  to  be  quite  permanent  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes,  but  cannot  equal  those  by  the  wet  collodion  J 
process  in  this  respect,  some  of  these  I  have  are  forty  years  old,  and 
are  as  good  now  as  the  day  they  were  produced. 

Backing  up  the  Pictures. — Black  or  maroon  cotton,  or  silk  velvet, 
or  velveteen,  is  the  best  possible  material  to  back  up  the  pictures 
with.  If  black  varnish  is  used,  the  picture  will  be  ruined. 

Defects  in  Pictures. — If  the  pictures  are  flat,  it  is  probably  due  j 
to  over  exposure,  over  devlopment,  or  using  too  much  of  No.  2  solution  j 
in  the  developier,  or  to  fog.  Pictures  devoid  of  detail  in  the  high  lights 
and  deep  shadows  are  due  to  under  exposure,  over  development,  and 
perhaps  to  too  much  of  No.  2  in  the  developer,  or  a  combination  of  the  j 
above  causes  may  lead  to  the  defects  mentioned. 

The  kind  of  image  necessary  will  look  extremely  thin  (i.e.,  a  mere  l 
ghost)  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  after  fixing  and  before  bleach  I 
ing;  very  much  thinner  than  an  ordinary  negative  would  look.  Bu 
the  bichloride  of  mercury  solution  not  only  bleaches  or  whitens  the  j 
image  but  also  intensifies  it  more  or  less. — Thanking  you  in  anticipa¬ 
tion,  I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  truly,  J.  T.  Hackett. 

3,  Cherry  Orchard  Lane,  Eastwood,  Rockford,  Essex. 

April  *16th,  1903. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  way  in  which  you  have 
inserted  my  letter  in  last  week’s  British  Journal. 

I  did  not  state  that  the  plate  should  be  washed  from  the  first 
developer,  as  the  rodinal  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  caustici 
alkali. 

The  print  enclosed  is  from  a  negative  developed  by  the  two| 
developers. — Yours  respectfully,  Edward  Woodward. 

[The  print  sent  shows  the  negative  to  possess  full  vigour  and  grada¬ 
tion.— Eds.  B.J.P.] 


.  wj.  .  A.,.;.,  v* 


April  24,  1903  ] 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT  UNION. 

To  the  Editors. 

gentlemen,— With  reference  to  the  recent  correspondence  in  your 
umns  apropos  of  the  Photographic  Union,  I  must  say  that  I  am  not 
all  satisfied  at  the  result  of  my  challenge  to  those  photographers 
,  3S©s$ing  valuable  copyrights  who  are  at  present  outside  its  member- 

p. 

f  had  hoped  that  many  would  have  come  forward  and  explained 
the  good  of  the  profession  the  reason  why  they  were  obliged  to 
;hhold  their  support  from  the  Union,  as  this  would  have  given  the 
t  mmittee  an  opportunity  of  considering  their  difficulties,  and  seeing 
v  far  they  could  be  legitimately  met. 

Is  already  stated  in  letters,  paragraphs,  and  kindly  editorials,  the 
otographic  Copyright  Union  has  rendered,  and  is  rendering,  incal- 
„  able  service  to  the  profession,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is 
duty  of  every  photographer  in  the  land  possessing  copyrights  to 
j  in  line  with  it  for  the  common  good.  Thanking  you  most  sincerely 
i  the  kind  hospitality  of  your  pages,  I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Member  of  the  P.C.U. 


tHE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

lentlemen,— Recently  the  Professional  Photographers’  Association 
been  subjected  to  such  misrepresentation  in  your  columns  by 
ious  correspondents  that  I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  to  make 
irotest,  although  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  an  official  reply 
;ollow  every  attack,  however  groundless  it  may  be. 
t  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Committee  of  the  Professional  Photo- 
phers’  Association  to  resent  reasonable  criticism  of  its  constitution, 
i  aims,  or  its  methods,  and  it  is  recognised  that  it  is  to  the  interest 
verybody  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  profession  that  oppor- 
ity  should  be  given  for  the  discussion  of  matters  connected  there- 
i.  This  opportunity,  which  your  correspondence  columns  affords 
ht  be  of  incalculable  use  to  the  Committee  in, assisting  them  to 
ct  the  course  of  the  Association,  if  your  correspondents  could  be 
iced  to  realise  that  the  Committee  do  not  constitute  a  conclave  of 
lipotent  beings  capable  of  ruling  the  universe,  but  are  only  ordinary 
tals  deriving  their  powers  from  those  whom  they  represent,  and 
that  the  abuses  of  years  cannot  be  rectified  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
j  is  curious  that  all  the  complaints  against  the  Professional 
'tographers’  Association  have  emanated  from  persons  who  have  not 
iributed  towards  its  funds,  who  are  consequently  not  entitled  to 
sfifc  by  its  work,  and  who  are  certainly  not  entitled  to  wail  because 
t  have  not  received  such  benefit.  The  Association  was  instituted, 
lever,  to  promote  the  interests  of  professional  photographers  gene- 
rjy,  and  the  Committee  would  just  as  gladly  welcome  practical  sugges- 
t  made  by  one  outside  as  by  one  within  its  membership.  We  are 
c  tinually  being  told  what  we  ought  to  do  by  your  correspondents ; 
1 ,  by  a  singular  lack  of  perception  they  fail  to  see  what  they  ought 
t  lo — that  is,  to  render  us  their  own  assistance  by  giving  us  the 
w  jht  of  their  authority ;  that,  at  least,  would  be  a  help  to  us  towards 
g  ing  for  them  their  desires. 

at  while  we  admit  the  right  of  your  correspondents  and  others 
tc  riticise  us,  we  make  the  very  reasonable  claim  that  the  criticism 
si  ild  be  based  on  facts,  and  that  when  charges  are  made  which 
d  :t  the  honesty  of  those  who  are  devoting  their  time  and  energy 
Tie  interests  of  their  fellow  members  of  the  profession,  they  should 
n  more  substantial  grounds  than  mere  supposition, 
p  January  2nd  Mr.  W.  H.  Fischer  writes  a  long  letter  which, 
sr  narised,  is  that  the  Professional  Photographers’  Association  will 
,M  r  raise  its  membership  to  5,000  until  the  Committee  suppress  tout- 
in  itinerancy,  and  canvassing.  These  particular  words  are  not  Mr. 
^  tier’s,  but  they  convey  the  sense  of  his  expressions.  On  April 
3r  in  “  Old  Pro.  ”  says  the  intention  of  the  Professional  Photographers’ 
ciation  is  to  suppress  itinerancy  and  touting,  and  he  defends  the 
hce,  and  makes  a  very  good  defence  too,  from  his  point  of  view ; 
A  Young  Pro.  ”  follows  in  the  same  vein,  so  that  there  are  clearly 
w  sides  to  the  question ;  and  probably  if  the  whole  of  the  profession 
T<  polled  on  the  simple  issue  of  to  tout  or  not  to  tout  the  majority 
on  i©  winning  side  would  not  be  a  great  one.  Under  the  circum- 
es,  it  would  seem  obvious  to  the  meanest  intelligence  that  the 


Professional  Photographers’  Association  at  its  present  stage  cannot 
deal  with  an  open  question  like  this,  and  to  condemn  the  Committee 
became  they  have  not  performed  an  impossibility  is  not  ordinary 
commonsense.  The  Association  has  enough  to  do  at  present  fighting 
the  enemies  of  the  profession  outside  its  body ;  when  the  time  comes 
it  will  turn  its  attention  to  internal  economics,  and  will  endeavour 
to  regulate  the  relationships  of  professional  photographers  one  with 
another,  not  by  coercion,  but  by  mutual  concession. 

I  return  to  the  letter  of  “  An  Old  Pro.”  His  complaints  against 
the  Professional  Photographers’  Association  are  absolutely  without 
foundation.  We  are  actively  attacking  the  evil  he  complains  of,  and 
not  without  success ;  but  it  is  not  policy  to  publish  all  our  movements. 
If,  as  he  says,  he  sold  £70  worth  of  apparatus,  etc.,  last  year,  he  saved 
5s.  by  not  being  a  member  of  the  Professional  Photographers’  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  probably  lost  several  pounds  by  not  being  able  to  avail 
himself  of  our  assistance  in  obtaining  better  discounts.  His  suspicion 
that  members  of  the  Committee  are  interested  in  manufacturing  or 
dealing  is  quite  groundless.  No  one  of  the  London  members,  I  know, 
and  none  of  the  country  members,  I  believe,  are  so  interested;  a  few 
do  a  small  retail  trade  in  photographic  materials,  but  our  handbook 
advises  every  member  to  become  a  retailer  as  a  set-off  to  the  shop¬ 
keeper  who  trenches  on  the  legitimate  business  of  the  photographer. 

The  question  of  admitting  assistants  to  membership  is  one  I  need 
not  discuss  at  length.  There  is  a  gre'at  deal  to  he  said  on  both  sides ; 
but  I  hardly  think  that  to  threaten  us,  as  Mr.  A.  Whiting  does,  is  good 
policy  under  any  circumstances.  “A  Bohemian”  “thinks  he  ought 
to  he  eligible  for  membership.”  He  says  :  “  I  am  manager  of  a  studio, 
and  do  all  my  own  work  throughout  entirely  by  myself.”  The  Rules 
declare  that  “  a  responsible  manager  of  a  firm  or  company  ”  is  eligible 
for  membership,  so  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  somewhere. 

There  are  other  points1  I  might  reply  to-,  but  I  dare  not  trespass 
further  on  your  space.  I  should  like,  however,  to  say  in  conclusion 
that  the  Association  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will  do  nothing  that 
should  deter  a  professional  photographer  who  is  endeavouring  to  get 
an  honest  living  by  his  craft  from  joining.  The  utmost  he  can  lose  is 
5s.  a  year  by  being  a  member,  but  he  does  not  know  what  he  may  lose 
by  being  outside.  This  is  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  strictly  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view ;  but  the  Professional  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  beyond  giving  its  members  a  direct  return  for  their  money,  aims 
at  gaining  for  photographers  generally  thd  far  greater  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  raising  the  status  of  professional  photography.  I  am, 
yours,  etc.  Alfred  Ellis,  Hon.  Sec.  P.P.A, 

51,  Baker  Street,  London,  W.,  April  21st,  1903. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  sorry  that  I  am  obliged  to  waste  your  space  and 
my  time  in  once  more  correcting  the  mis-statements  of  Mr.  Albert 
G.  Silvester.  In  my  first  letter  I  did  not  say  that  the  Hanging  Com¬ 
mittee  consisted  “of  an  amateur,  an  artist,  etc.,  but  that  the  Selec¬ 
tion  Committee  did;  quite  a  different  thing,  for  the  Selection  Com¬ 
mittee  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  hanging.  Apparently,  your  cor¬ 
respondent  knows  so  little  about  exhibitions  that  he  does  not  know 
the  difference  between  the  two  duties.  I  did  not  use  the  phrase 
“jealousy  and  want  of  feeling,”  but  “jealousy  and  apathy.”  Your 
correspondent  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  quote  correctly ;  he  pleads 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  “  apathy,”  when  he  admits  that  he  waited  to 
join  a  branch  of  the  P.P.A. ,  he  is  still  waiting,  although  he  knows 
that  a  branch  has  been  formed.  As  to  the  question  of  “jealousy,” 
your  readers  can  form  their  own  opinion  from  the  correspondence. 
I  did  not  call  him  an  “  impudent  fellow,”  but  evidently  he  finds  the 
cap  fits.  I  called  those  men  impudent  who  do  nothing  for  photo¬ 
graphy  but  expect  to  get  the  benefit  when  an  exhibition  has  been 
arranged  by  others.  I  did  not  say  that  the  committee  was  composed 
of  “an  amateur,  an  artist,  etc.,”  at  my  suggestion,  but  I  said  that,  at 
my  suggestion,  no  competitor  served  on  the  Selection  Committee. 

Your  correspondent  seems  to  think  that  the  Selection  Committee  had 
a  special  aversion  to  professional  work  in  general,  and  his  own  in  par¬ 
ticular  ;  the  committee  did  not  know  which  was  professional  work  and 
which  was  amateur,  and  as  for  Mr.  Albert  Silvester  I  did  not  know  of  his 
existence  until  he  made  an  accusation  against  me  in  your  columns,  and 
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even  now,  I  have  no  idea  what  photographs  he  sent  in  or  what  they 
were  like,  but  I  presume  they  were  among  those  rejected.  I  could  not 
therefore  have  meant  that  his  photographs  would  have  lowered  the 
standard  of  the  exhibition,  but  that  the  inclusion  of  the  rejected  would 
have  done  so.  It  may  be  true,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  that 
three  hundred  photographs  were  rejected ;  if  they  were,  I  fail  to  see 
how  the  fact  concerns  the  Selection  Committee.  They  were  appointed 
to  select  those  that,  in  their  opinion,  were  suitable  for  exhibition  (and 
they  did  it),  not  those  which  Mr.  Albert  G.  Silvester  thinks  were 
suitable.  He  seems  to  imagine  that  the  words  “  average  professional  ” 
mean  one  who  has  no  knowledge  of  photography.  May  I  suggest 
that  he  consults  a  dictionary  ? 

He  tells  us  that  it  is  not  his  fault  that  he  did  not  join  the  P.P.A. 
May  I  ask  whose  fault  it  is  ?  He  has  known  for  a  long  time  that  such 
an  organisation  exists,  and  that  he  is  eligible  for  membership;  but  he, 
like  many  others,  cares  so  little  for  his  profession  that,  as  I  have  said, 
he  will  not  lift  a  finger  to  help.  He  is  waiting,  waiting.  This  is  just 
the  attitude  of  the  “  average  professional.”  He  is  waiting  for  someone 
else  to  do  the  work.  Mr.  Albert  G.  Silvester  evidently  does  not  read 
his  British  Journal  very  carefully,  or  he  would  have  seen  the  notice 
of  a  meeting  to  which  all  local  photographers  were  invited  to  form 
a  local  branch ;  he  did  see  a  report  of  that  meeting,  and  that  a 
branch  had  been  formed,  but  he  apparently  did  not  see  an  appeal  from 
me  in  your  columns  to  all  local  men  to  join.  If  he  did  not  receive  a 
copy  direct  from  me  it  was  his  own  fault  for  not  seeing  that  his 
name  was  in  the  directory  of  photographers.  I  could  not  be  expected 
to  send  a  copy  of  the  notice  to  persons  of  whose  existence  I  was 
ignorant. 

He  has  a  strange  idea  of  what  constitutes  “honest  criticism.”  I 
think  it  does  not  consist  in  bringing  a  charge  of  dishonourable  conduct 
against  another  photographer,  in  his  position  of  judge,  a  charge  which 
he  must  have  known  was  unfounded.  If  Mr.  Albert  G.  Silvester  does 
me  the  honour  to  reply  to  any  letters  of  mine  in  the  future,  I  should  be 
glad  if  he  would  restrain  his  great  gift  of  twisting  words  to  mean  some 
thing  I  did  not  say. — Yours  truly,  Harold  Baker. 

Birmingham. 

MODERN  COMPETITION  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  “  Old  Professional,”  allow  me  to  tell  how 
I  “fill  up  ”  my  income  and  at  the  same  time  successfully  compete  with 
the  photographic  chemist  and  wholesale  view  publishers.  That  there 
is  a  grievance  is  allowed,  but  photographers  have  themselves  largely 
to  blame,  confining  their  work  to  portraiture  almost  exclusively,  and 
caring  little  for  work  that  may  upset  the  ordinary  routine  to  which 
for  years  they  have  accustomed  themselves. 

To  become  a  “  dealer,”  I  for  two  years  sold  plates  and  papers  before 
I  got  dealers’  terms,  but  the  resulting  developing  and  printing  more  than 
paid  for  my  trouble.  With  reliable  films,  chemicals,  etc.,  no  trouble 
should  be  found  in  getting  full  discounts.  I  gave  practical  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  my  studio,  inviting  all  amateurs  of  the  town,  arranged  for  an 
extra  dark  room  and  developing  sink,  developed  all  films  and  plates 
same  day  as  received,  ready  for  customer  first  thing  next  morning, 
distributed  price  list,  gave  reasonable  assistance  and  advice,  and, 
having  worked  up  a  reasonable  connection,  applied  for  dealers’  terms, 
at  the  same  time  writing  to  my  several  wholesale  houses  asking  them 
to  support  my  claim.  Having  fully  and  fairly  stated  my  case  and 
proved  my  bona-fide,  my  claim  was  accepted.  Amateurs  prefer  buying 
from  me,  knowing  that  they  can  get  practical  advice  on  many  matters, 
and  that  all  materials  are  fresh,  which  cannot  always  be  said  of  the 
chemist  stock. 

In  competing  with  the  wholesale  view  publishers,  I  let  them  supply 
the  cheap  process  goods,  and  lay  myself  out  to  do  the  better  work  with 
a  better  variety.  Notwithstanding  the  cheap  collotype  prints,  there 
is  still  a  good  sale  for  silver  and  platinotype  prints,  and  having  treble 
the  variety  (which  a  local  man  should  easily  have)  there  is  no  chance 
for  the  outside  man,  who  has  to  confine  himself  to  cheap  lines  only. 

Photographers  have  totally  overlooked  a  very  profitable  line  in  post¬ 
cards.  View  publishers  cannot  possibly  compete  with  the  local  man, 
if  the  local  man  is  only  doing  what  he  ought.  Collotype  postcards  are 
supplied  by  these  outside  men  at  from  35s.  to  50s.  per  1,000;  this,  of 
course,  includes  taking  the  negatives.  The  local  man  has  his  negatives 
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already,  and  can  get  them  printed  at  from  18s.  per  1,000,  can  0 
supply  a  much  larger  variety,  and  should  book  his  orders  before  a 
outside  man  arrives. 

Many  views  that  will  not  command  a  large  sale  as  postcards  ca  e 
printed  in  bromide,  to  sell  at  2d.  or  3d.  each.  I  have  150  varietii  Q 
local  postcards,  and  expect  this  year  to  make  £100  profit  out  of  til 
Bromide  postcards  can  be  purchased  (professional  terms)  at  4s. 
100.  I  expose  100  in  an  hour  and  can  develop  them  in  half  an  h  ■ 
I  have  postcards  of  local  characters,  events,  hotels,  churches,  an  t 
Christmas  time  printed  many  hundreds  of  portraits,  groups,  etc.  j 
use  as  Christmas  cards. 

My  portrait  business  meanwhile  has  increased,  and  the  “tone”  9 
not  been  lowered,  as  some  would  think.  Chemists  have  made  9 
most  of  their  opportunities;  let  the  photographer  do  likewise. — Y  3 
faithfully,  Postcab 


MR.  BENNETT  ON  TIME  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors.  / 

Gentlemen, — Anything  like  a  full  criticism  on  Mr.  Bennett’s  lee  © 
at  the  Camera  Club  is  impossible  until  more  full  details  of  it  e 
published,  and  there  are  only  one  or  two  broad  issues,  which  I  a  3 
to  refer  to  at  present.  There  is  one  developer  with  which — as  1 1  0 
always  pointed  out — time  development  is  out  of  the  question.  '  3 
is  pyro-ammonia,  the  irregularities  of  which — Messrs.  Hurter  1 
Driffield  consider — render  it  “  quite  inapplicable  for  any  accurate  wo  7 

It  illustrates  the  logical  incompleteness  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  method  f 
argument  that  in  a  paper  expressly  dealing  with  time  developmen  3 
confines  his  illustrations  and  experiments  to  a  developer  with  win 
time  development  is  impossible.  He  might  just  as  easily  have  ill. 
trated  the  various  means  of  control  which  he  spoke  of,  with  pyro-sd, 
and  thus  come  in  logical  touch  with  the  title  of  his  paper. 

I  gather  that  Mr.  Bennett  illustrated  (and  proved)  by  platted  cu:  3 
the  undoubted  changes — other  than  those  caused  by  time  of  deve  • 
ment — which  may  be  brought  about  by  a  variation  in  proportior  f 
bromide,  especially  when  conjoined  with  a  variation  in  proportion! 
pyro.  This  power  of  control  is  fully  explained  by  Messrs.  Hurter  1 
Driffield,  and  also  in  my  manual  on  the  subject.  But  the  proo  f 
such  power  of  control  is  no  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  time  deve  • 
ment ;  the  question  rather  is,  as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  > 
methods,  and  as  to  which  means  of  control  can  be  exercised  with  ? 
greatest  certainty. 

The  average  observer  will  not  perhaps  have  noticed  that  the  conti 
between  Mr.  Bennett’s  attitude  on  development  and  mine  is  now  1 
rowed  down  to  a  fairly  simple  issue.  In  the  old  days  of  10  per  ce 
solutions  of  pyro,  bromide,  and  ammonia,  it  was  the  universal  belief  tp 
altering  the  proportions  of  developer  after  the  appearance  of  the  im  ) 
gave  a  power  of  altering  the  cause  of  development.  About  1896  I  be  1 
(as  a  result  of  a  long  course  of  experimental  work)  to  lay  down  J 
principle  that  no  modification  of  the  developer  after  the  tones  1 
once  appeared  could  alter  the  course  of  development  other  than  afi  - 
ing  speed  of  development  or  perhaps  producing  fog.  The  stater  t 
of  this  principle,  by  the  way,  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  original  with  me,  1 
is  not  even  laid  down  in  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield’s  papers  or  9 
subject. 

The  interesting  and  important  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  a  - 
tion  is  that  Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  paper,  fully  acknowledges,  as  e 
result  of  his  trials,  the  truth  of  this  important  principle,  and  ack  - 
ledges  that  if  he  desires  to  modify  his  results  by  alterations  in  the  1 1* 
position  of  the  developer,  the  modification  must  be  made  before  e 
developer  is  passed  on. 

With  this  final  abandonment  by  Mr.  Bennett  of  any  claim  for  po 
by  tentative  development,  the  issue  is  fairly  simple.  We  each  si  id 
over  the  developing  dish  with  a  plate,  which  each  thinks  to  1  0 
received  a  fairly  correct  exposure,  with  an  empty  measure  and  a  e 
hand  to  put  what  composition  of  developer  we  prefer  into  it.  Ha1  g 
selected  the  developer,  both  of  us  are  on  equal  terms,  for  the  cor;,)l 
given  by  time  of  development  is  all  that  is  left  to  either.  Mr.  Ben  i 
thinks  that  he  can  do  it  best  by  the  old  methods  of  judgment,  w  9 
I  consider  that  I  can  exercise  my  judgment  with  far  greater  certa  ? 
by  noticing  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  image,  and  develojjg 
for  a  certain  multiple  of  this  time,  varying  the  multiple  accordg 
to  the  contrast  I  require  in  the  negative. 
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here  is  nothing  whatever  in  my  method  which  prevents  me— 
i  ild  I  so  desire  it— from  altering  the  proportions  of  the  developer 
re  I  pour  it  on,  and  thus  securing  the  “  holding  back  ”  power  of 
lower  tones  which  bromide  confers.  But  experience  shows  that 
additional  method  of  control  is  only  useful  for  great  over-exposure, 
as  in  order  to  exercise  it  I  must  be  aware  of  the  over-exposure 
,  re  I  pour  on  the  developer,  the  conclusion  forces  itself  upon  my 
aps  over  practical  mind  that  I  might  just  as  well  be  aware  of  the 
'  -exposure  a  little  earlier  still,  and  give  the  plate  a  correct  exposure 
'  ad.— -Yours  truly,  Alfred  Watkins. 

ireford. 


THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

i  atlemen, — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  progressive  spirit  that  we 
,  heard  so  much  about  in  recent  years  with  regard  to  the^affairs  of 
<  loyal  Photographic  Society  has  not  extended  to  its  journal.  The 
]  which  I  received  to-day,  April  19,  and  which  has  evidently  not 
(  delayed  in  the  post,  is  dated  March,  1903,  and  I  find  its  principal 
i  nts  are  a  paper  read  on  February  24  and  a  paper  read  on  Ivarch 
.  [t  seems  a  little  rough  that  the  country  members,  who,  under  ihe 
5  ,f  circumstances,  get  very  little  for  their  guineas  and  who  are  not 
1  ,o  be  present  at  the  meetings,  should  have  to  content  themselve' 
t  reports  sjx  or  eight  weeks  old.  And  what  has  become  of  the  dis 
j  ns?  Is  there  no  one  at  the  meetings  sufficiently  interested  in  a 
b  rt  of  such  importance  as  that  of  “  control  of  gradation  in  the 
3  ive  ”  as  to  comment  upon  it,  or  is  the  omission  merely  another 
a  of  the  general  apathy  which  characterises  the  journal  oi  our 
,c  g  photographic  society? — I  am,  etc.,  G. 

1  il  20th,  1903. 


e  More  Adulterated  “  Spirjts.” — I  referred  incidentally  a  week 
fi  ago  to  German  boastfulness  as  to  their  national  intellectual 
;ement.  Reading  the  account  of  the  trial  of  Frau  Anna  Rothe 
lin,  which  has  just  most  righteously  terminated  in  a  sentence  of 
Inn  months’  imprisonment,'  one  might  almost  imagine,  though, 
e  were  living  in  the  year  1403,  instead  of  1903,  such  a  number  of 
jus  and  superstitious  idiots  does  this  respectable  person  seem  to 
nposed  on  and  got  to  believe  in  her.  She  has  been  following  the 
:eful  trade  of  a  so-called  “  Medium,”  and,  inter  alia,  has  pre- 
to.  produce  or  obtain  roses,  lilies,  and  oranges  from  the  air  by 
ual”  agency.  Your  older  readers,  writes  “a  Fellow  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  ”  in  the  “  English  Mechanic,”  will  remem- 
it  this  was  the  role  of  the  notorious  Mrs.  Guppy,  whose  trickery 
posed  in  Belfast  in  1874,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
it  i  Association  there,  bv  the  pretty  expedient  .of  dropping  a  few 
i^Ls  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  into  the  ewer  and  carafou  in  her 
li  m,  and  other  water  to  which  she  had  access,  and  which  salt  was 
Euently  discovered  on  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  asters  and  holly - 
4  so  supernaturally  ( ?)  produced  !  In  the  woman  Rothe’s  case,  a 
ic  ess  refined  method  was  adopted,  and  she  was  caught,  flagrante 
u  by  the  police  official,  who  seized  her  bodily  and  found  a  huge 
'P  of  flowers  up  her  petticoats !  This  rough-and-ready  way  of 
-li  the  medium  or  “  materialised  spirit  ”  was  employed,  as  will  be 
ie  >ered,  with  signal  success  in  the  case  of  Miss  Florence  Cook,  who 
h  mghly  took  in  poor  Sir  William  Crookes,  and  who  was  exposed 
Sileorge  Sitwell  and  Herr  von  Biich  ;  in  that  of  the  Holmes’s;  in 
‘  Heme ;  in  that  of  Miss  Showers  ;  in  that  of  Bastian  and  Taylor 
A  heim)~and  so  very  many  others.  Possibly  from  a  wholesome 
'd  the  provisions  of  the  Act  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  83  s.  4,  those  scandalous 
u‘rs,  the  “  Spiritual  Media,”  have  retired  into  the  background 
ountry  lately,  and  as  medium  after  medium  has  been  exposed 
1  pes  have  decreased  in  number ;  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  a 
rich  has  very  nearly  been  exploded  in  England  should  command 
‘P>  of  social  rank,  presumably  fairl  educated,  in  a  European 
ta  ffiich  brags  of  its  intellectual  supremacy,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
h  century.  Perhaps,  though,  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence 
a  recent  English  trial,  that  a  young  Englishman  of  position 
ia  lib  presumably  well  educated,  and,  as  an  explorer  obviously  not 
iopeless  fool,  was  persuaded  that  by  pushing  a  bit  of  mahogany 
castors  about,  he  was  receiving  messages  from  his  dead 
it  may  be  retorted  on  us  that  “  People  who  live  in  glass  houses 
A  throw  stones.” 
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All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  include 
mg  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  WelUngton-street,  Strand ,  London 
W.O."  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay, 

*  **  Correspondents  are  informed  that  me  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
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Photographs  Registered 

F.  E.  Hale,  73,  Castle  Street,  Salisbury.  Five  photographs  of  Salisbury  from 
Cathedral  Spire. 

S.  Carter,  Odiham  Villa,  Downs  Road,  Walmer.  Photograph  of  Royal  Marines 

Church  Parade. 

T.  W.  Jones,  Caron  House  Studio,  Tregaron.  Photograph  of  Old  Abbey  ruins  at 

Strata  Florida. 

J.  Hargreaves,  Union  Street,  Dalton-in-Furness.  Photograph  of  painting  of 
“  The  Last  Supper." 

W.  Emsley,  238,  Dalston  Lane,  Hackney,  London.  Photograph  of  professional 
Runners. 

T.  W.  Jones,  The  Magnet  Studio,  High  Street,  Rhyl.  Photograph  of  combination 
of  combined  photograph  and  drawing  of  the  Rhyl  Council  Hunt. 

I.  D. — Thanks  for  your  not©  and  negatives,  Vith  accompanying 
details.  The  comparative  experiments  were  not  perhaps  so 
conclusive  as  they  might  have  been ;  in  fact,  our  own  practical 
experience  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  yours.  However,  we 
may  be  shortly  referring  to  the  matter,  as  the  point  is  of  some 
importance. 

Spotting  Prints. — “  Spot  ”  asks  :  “  Will  you  please  tell  me  if  there 
is  any  way  of  spotting  geiatino  ehlorid e  prints  so  that  the 
work  will  not  show?  I  have  tried  with  ordinary  water-colour 
alone,  and  also  mixed  with  gum,  but  still  the  spotting  shows 
dull  by  reflected  light.”  In  reply  :  Ordinary  water-colours, 
mixed  with  gum-water,  are  what  are  usually  employed.  .Pro¬ 
bably  you  have  used  too  little  gum.  Spotting  colours  are  sold 
by  most  of  the  large  dealers. 

Bennetto’s  Three-Colour  Camera. — “  Somer  ”  asks:  “  Where  can 
Mr.  J.  Wallace  Bennetto’s  camera  for  taking  three  negatives 
at  once  for  three-colour  work  be  obtained?  (See  Handbook 
of  Photography  in  Colours  by  Bolas,  Tallent,  and  Senior, 
pages  11  and  289).  If  not  on  the  market,  can  I  obtain  a  licence 
from  Mr.  Bennetto  to  make  one?”  In  reply  :  We  do  not  think 
the  camera  in  question  is  on  the  market ;  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Bennetto  at  Newquay  will  find  him. 

Light  for  Enlarging. — Enquirer  says :  “  I  should  esteem  it  a 
favour  if  you  would  recommend  me  the  best  form  of  apparatus 
for  incandescent  gas-light  enlarging  ?”  In  reply :  Once  again 
we  have  to  repeat  what  we  have  so  many  times  said  before — - 
namely,  that  it  is  against  our  rule  to  recommend  any  particular 
maker’s  goods.  All  we  can  do  is  to  refer  you  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  the  Almanac  and  the  Journal.  In  them 
you  will  find  many  makers’  enlarging  apparatuses  advertised. 

Process. — “  Lensit  ”  writes  :  “  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
could  give  me  the  formula  for  sensitising  cards,  etc.,  to  print 
by  gas-light,  to  obtain  results  like  sample  herewith ;  the 
method  of  preparing  same  and  applying  it  to  the  cards,  and 
where  to  obtain  the  necessary  chemicals,  etc?”  In  reply: 
We  cannot  give  you  the  formula  by  which  the  card  was 
prepared.  It  is,  however,  a  slow  bromide  paper — thick  paper 
—such  as  is  now  supplied  by  most  manufacturers  of  bromide 
papers  for  post  cards.  See  their  advertisements. 

Post  Cards. — -“Post  Card”  asks:  “Could  you  oblige  by  giving  me 
the  address  of  a  good  firm  where  I  can  purchase  ‘  picture 
post  cards  ’ ;  and  do  you  think  there  are  some  copyright ;  if 
so,  how  am  I  to  know  the  copyright  ones?  I  wish  to  re¬ 
copy  and  sell.”  In  reply  :  There  are  so  many  publishers  of 
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post  cards,  and  the  names  of  the  firms  are  usually  upon  them, 
you  may  rely  upon  it  that  all  the  pictures,  with  perhaps  a 
few  exceptions,  that  are  published  are  copyright,  and  you 
will  certainly  get  yourself  into  trouble  if  you  reproduce  them — 
and  rightly  so,  too. 

Film  Troubles. — Film  asks  :  “  What  is  the  matter  with  enclosed  film? 
It  was  marked  on  its  case  to  be  developed  before  July  1st, 
1905.  It  took  about  fifteen  minutes  in  developing  with  the 
following  developer: — A.- — Water,  lOoz.  ;  metol,  75gr.  ;  sul¬ 
phite  cf  soda,  cryst.,  l^oz.  B. — Water,  lOoz.  ;  carbonite  of 
soda,  cryst.,  ljjoz.  ;  bromide  of  potassium,  8  gr.  I  might 
add  that  I  use  the  same  developer  for  “  The  Imperial  Dry 
Plate  Co.’s”  plates  Avith  splendid  results,  the  develop¬ 
ment  taking  about  1£  minutes.  There  is  no  possible  chance 
of  any  light  getting  into  the  dark  room.  In  reply  :  The  matter 
is  that  the  pictures  were  very  much  under  exposed  and  fogged 
in  the  long  development  in  a  probably  unsafe  light. 

•Spotty  Platinotype.— A  Beginner  asks:  “Would  you  kindly  tell 
me  the  cause  of  the  small  white  spots  on  the  enclosed  platino- 
type  print?  I  have  only  recently  taken  to  platinotype  print¬ 
ing,  and  I  am  constantly  troubled  with  these  marks.  I 
thought  at  first  that  it  might  be  due  to  an  exhausted  bath, 
but  I  sometimes  get  them  with  a  quite  new  bath.  This 
print  is  on  a  paper  with  a  warm  bath  of  Platinotype'1  Co.’s 
salts.  I  have  found  the  same  results  Avith  A. A.  paper  and 
Avith  Oxalate  developer.”  In  reply:  So  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  print,  we  should  say  the  spots  are  due  to  dust,  or 
scum,  on  the  surface  of  the  developing  solution.  Skim  the 
bath  with  a  slip  of  blotting-paper  before  using  it  in  future. 

Lantern  Query.— Puzzled ”  says:  “I  am  obliged  by  your  answer 
in  this  week’s  journal,  but  it  does  not  quite  give  me  informa¬ 
tion  required.  As  I  stated  in  my  query  no  alteration  of  the 
position  of  jet  would  remove  the  bright  spot  from  centre 
of  disc  neither  backward,  forward,  or  any  other  way,  hence 
my  query,  as  I  flatter  myself  I  can  centre  a  jet  after  some 
twelve  years’  experience.”  In  reply:  We  can  only  reiterate 
what  we  said  in  the  previous  answer— namely,  that  the  light 
was  not  adjusted  to  the  right  distance  from  the  condenser. 
Of  course,  we  assume  the  condenser  is  of  the  usual  form  and 
focus.  Of  course,  you,  with  your  twelve  years’  experience 
in  lantern  work  can  form  a  better  opinion  on  that  point  than 
we,  who  have  not  seen  it,  can. 

Legal  Query. — J.  W.  P.  asks:  “Am  I  bound  to  return  a  photo  to 
anyone — given  to  me  to  make  arrangements  from  same — 
because  they  demand  its  return ;  the  work  is  not  yet  done, 
as  it  is  the  rule  not  to  complete  until  sufficient  be  paid. 
They  noAV  want  to  draw  back  and  not  have  the  order  executed, 
and  are  also  willing  to  forego  the  shilling  deposit  paid  with 
order,  so  as  to  have  the  return  of  the  copy.  I  have  paid 
commission  to  the  agent  for  the  order,  because  it  Avas  ac- 
knoAvledged  by  the  customer.  What  about  my  loss  of  order 
and  on  commission  paid?  Can  I  compel  them  to  take  the 
order  or  something  equivalent  ?”  In  reply :  This  is  a  legal 
question  that  hardly  comes  within  our  province  to  answer. 
As  the  party  is  willing  to  forfeit  the  deposit  paid,  and  as 
you  have  not  made  the  enlargement,  we  should  think  your 
best  plan  would  be  to  give  up  the  photograph  and  cancel  the 
order. 

Copyright. — Country  Photographer  asks  :  “  Will  you  kindly  advise 
me  as  to  the  following: — A  customer  has  left  with  me  a 
photo  of  a  bishop.  It  is  not  mounted  and  has  no  photo¬ 

grapher’s  name  on  it,  so  I  cannot  find  out  if  it  is  copyright 
or  not.  Should  I  be  safe  in  executing  the  order,  if  I  send 
out  the  enlargement  without  my  name  on  it?  I  do  not 
Avish  to  transgress  the  laws  of  copyright,  if  the  photo  is 
protected ;  nor  to  offend  a  neAv  customer  by  declining  the 
Avork ;  and  I  imagine  that  by  refraining  from  putting  my 
name  to  the  work  no  harm  will  be  done.  Please  tell  me 
if  this  is  so?”  In  reply:  If  the  picture  is  copyright,  and 
being  a  portrait  of  a  bishop,  most  likely  it  is,  it  would 
be  illegal  to  reproduce  it.  Whether  you  put  your  name  on 


the  copy  or  not  does  not  affect  the  illegality.  Better  a? 
tain  from  the  customer  whether,  or  not,  it  is  copyright  Ik 
you  execute  the  work. 

Lens  Query. — W.  Thompson  says :  “  I  had  brought  to  me  the  o 
day  an  old  lens,  by  Grubb,  of  Dublin;  A3  engraved  on  ..s 
mount.  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  would  tell  e 
what  size  it  is,  and  what  Avould  be  the  value  of  it  now ;  ;  , 
the  cost  of  same  when  new?  The  rack  and  pinion  is  mis:  r, 
also  the  stops.  I  have  looked  in  every  list  I  have, 
cannot  trace  any  lenses  by  Grubb.  Are  these  lenses  1 1$ 
now?  The  front  and  back  combination  of  lens  (glass  <  ,-j 
measures  2£in.”  In  reply:  We  are  sorry  Ave  cannot  give  ie 
desired  information,  as  Ave  do  not  possess  a  price  list  of  Gn ’s 
lenses  at  the  present  time.  If  you  Avrite  to  Sir  Howard  Gr  j, 
Rathmines,  Dublin,  you  Avill  no  doubt  learn  the  size  .e 
the  lens  is  constructed  to  cover,  though  not  its  value  ii  ts 
present  damaged  condition.  All  Grubb’s  lenses  are  good,  e 
are  not  sure  that  Sir  HoAvard  hoav  makes  a  feature  of  pi  > 
graphic  lenses. 


Yorkshire  Photographic  Union. — The  annual  meeting  anc  x- 
hibition  of  prints  Avill  be  held  in  the  LaAv  Institute,  Albion  P  e, 
Leeds,  on  Saturday,  April  25th,  1903. 

Nature  Study  Exhibition. — The  association  Avliich  held  the  sut 
ful  Nature  Study  Exhibition  last  year  Avas  organised  for  that  pu 
alone,  and  was  dissolved.  It  suggested  in  its  official  report,  ho-r  r, 
that  the  movement  Avith  which  it  was  so  prominently  identified  c  i, 
for  the  present,  be  best  advanced  by  local  organisations,  the  activi  ,of 
which  it  had  already  noted  with  satisfaction.  In  order,  therefore,  at 
the  Avork  may  be  continued  in  the  South-Eastern  Counties  of  Enjhd 
which  are  more  or  less  in  touch  Avith  the  Metropolis,  and  as  an  out  ie 
of  the  effects  of  delegated  members  of  the  Middlesex  Field  Clul  id 
Nature  Study  Society  and  the  Selbome  Society,  a  Home  Cor  es 
Nature  Study  Exhibition  is  being  organised  in  London  on  definite  :s. 
It  will  be  held  this  year,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  gardens  of  the  1  al 
Botanic  Society  at  a  time  convenient  to  teachers.  Lord  Avebu  is 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  list  of  patrons  already  inc  es 
the  Countess  of  Bective,  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,  the  Marqt  of 
Ripon,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  the  Bish<  of 
Hereford,  Lord  Herries,  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  and  th  officers  of  the  r  nt 
Nature  Study  Exhibition.  On  the  committee  are  such  well-k  rn 
naturalists,  educationalists,  and  public  people  as  Mr.  Janies  B  e, 
M.P. ,  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Hutton,  Prof  or 
Henslow,  Professor  Boulger,  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  Dr.  Kimmins  id 
Mr.  H.  Macan.  The  committee  has  drawn  up  a  scheme  with  sche1  ?s, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  honorary  secretary  Mr.  Wilfrid  rk 
Webb,  20,  Hanover  Square,  Avho  will  gratefully  receive  all  offe  of 
help  in  the  form  of  prizes,  donations,  subscriptions,  and  suggest!  as 
to  exhibits. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

This  word  has  not  the  remotest  connec- 
a  with  the  process  introduced  by  Fox  Talbot,  although 
sounds  somewhat  like  the  more  familiar  word  calotype. 
recent  number  of  the  “  Scientific  American  ”  supple- 

i  nt  tells  us  all  about  it,  and  those  who  are  anxious  to 
len  the  details  of  its  working  should  refer  to  that  journal, 
a  1  study  the  illustrations.  Callitypy  aims  at  the  suppres- 
s  l  of  the  compositor,  the  linotype  machine,  and  every 
o  er  means  by  which  printing  type  is  put  together.  The 
wile  business  is  taken  in  charge  by  the  typewriter  and  the 
P  cess  block  maker.  The  typewriter  must  be  a  machine  of 
d  first  quality,  and  of  modern  make',  a  machine  which 
perfect  alignment,  and  one  which  has  an  adjustment 
b  altering  the  distance  of  the  lines  one  from  another. 
Uaiust  also  print  its  records  with  a  clear  impression  in 
!)Jhk  ink.  Beyond  this  machine  the  worker  merely  needs 
e  paper,  pen  and  ink,  a  ruler,  and  paste  and  scissors; 
then  proceeds  to  carefully  typewrite  the  matter  which 
G  vants  printed.  Should  he  wish  the  page  to  look  ornate 
V  the  addition  of  an  initial  letter,  a  little  filagree  work, 
m  arabesque,  he  can  borrow  any  little  embellishment 
>his  kind  from  such  printed  matter  as  he  may  have 
and.  To  quote  the  exact  words: — “A  search  through 
arded  catalogues,  advertising  pages,  and  other  dis- 
ed  printables”  (good  word  this)  “  will  discover  an  end- 
quantity  of  unmonopolised  material  which  can  be 
J  ped  out  and  utilised.”  When  this  has  been  done, 
df  page,  or  pages,  so  constructed  are  sent  off  to  the  zinco 
vker  with  instructions  to  produce  a  block  or  blocks  re¬ 


duced  to  the  size  required.  We  hardly  know  whether  the 
poor  compositor,  who  is  to  be  eliminated  in  this  quiet  way, 
will  appreciate  it  as  a  compliment  that  his  “  printables  ” 
and  “  unmonopolised  material  ”  are  thus  monopolised,  but 
we  fear  that  some  would  give  the  transaction  a  rather  ugly 
name.  But  supposing  that  the  procedure  is  morally  cor¬ 
rect,  and  that  the  work  is  successfully  carried  through, 
where  does  the  advantage  come  in  over  ordinary  printing 
methods?  First  of  all  there  is  the  time  necessary  for  type¬ 
writing  the  matter ;  next  comes  the  skilled  labour  in 
putting  in  the  initials  and  other  “  printables,”  and  finally 
there  is  the  cost  of  the  block  to  be  considered.  This  last 
the  ingenious  writer  puts  at  from  3^-  to  eight  cents,  per 
square  inch — say  5^d.  Now  an  octavo  page  measures, 
roughly,  19  square  inches,  the  cost  of  making  a  block  from 
which  would,  therefore,  amount  to  close  upon  9s.  We 
fancy  that  we  could  name  several  first-class  printers  who 
would  not  only  be  glad  to  compose  the  page  for  a  good  deal 
less  than  this  sum,  but  would  throw  in  the  paper  as  well, 
and  there  would  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  legitimate 
work  would  be  far  more  effective  than  the  other  We  feel 
convinced  that  compositors  need  have  no  fear  of  a  rival  in 
callitypy. 

*  *  x- 

Early  No  one  has  any  doubt  that  the  introduc- 

Lantern  tion  of  the  photograph  transparency  on 

Slides.  glass  was  the  means  of  turning  the  magic 

lantern  into  the  optical  lantern,  or  to  put  the  statement 
in  another  way — of  converting  a  toy  into  a  valuable  scien¬ 
tific  instrument.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say  who  was  the 
first  to  apply  photographic  pictures  to  this  particular  use. 
Probably  the  idea  occurred  to  dozens  of  different  workers 
at  the  same  time,  for  it  is  only  natural  that  it  should  at 
once  be  seen  what  an  advantage  the  photographic  image 
had  over  the  hand-painted  transparencies.  In  a  paper 
recently  read  before  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Camera  Club, 
Mr.  Zenner  is  reported  to  have  said  that  lantern  slide 
making  originated  in  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
were  invented  by  one  Langheim  some  50  odd  years  ago. 
We  are  inclined  to  disagree  with  this  statement,  for  it 
is  much  more  probable  that  the  first  lantern  slides  were 
made  and  exhibited  in  this  country.  Photographic  trans¬ 
parencies  were  impossible,  until  the  collodion  process  was 
introduced  by  Scott  Archer  in  1851,  and  they  followed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  closely  upon  the  heels  of  that  notable 
discovery.  The  first  transparencies  were  probably  made 
for  the  stereoscope,  and  it  would  soon  be  found  that  a 
stereoscope  picture* 1  cut  in  half  would  make  a.  couple  of 
excellent  lantern  slides.  Such  pictures  were  exhibited  in 
Manchester,  and  made  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and 
they  soon  killed  the  art  of  painting  on  glass,  which  had  been 
carried  on  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection.  The 
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credit  of  the  first  photographic  transparency  should  cer¬ 
tainly  go  to  the  man  who  first  used  glass  for  the  support 

of  the  photographic  film,  and  he  was  Scott  Archer. 

*  *  * 

Ancient  According  to  the  “  Photographische 

Lenses.  Rundschau/’  there  are,  in  the  Imperial 

Museum  of  Berlin,  three  lenses  which  were  obtained  from 
old  Roman  baths,  and  it  is  argued  from  an  examination 
of  them  that  the  Romans  knew  how  to  make  lenses  of 
fairly  large  aperture.  To  us,  from  the  details  given,  it 
seems  ,  much  more  likely  that  though  they  are  lenses,  yet 
they  were  never  used  for  optical  purposes,  but  rather  for 
the  concentration  of  light,  and  possibly  heat,  for,  as  is 
well  known,  the  Romans  were  extremely  fond  of  hot  baths. 
The  lenses  are  oblong,  27c. m.  x  38  c.m.,  or  approximately 
llin.x  15in.,  and  plano-convex, and  one  would  naturally  con¬ 
clude  that  they  were  used  for  windows.  The  glass  is  clear, 
but  full  of  striae,  and  is  yellowish  green  in  colour.  The 
convex  side  is  not  accurately  spherical,  but  flattened  in 
the  centre,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  flux  was  moulded 
first  to  the  approximate  form  and  then  polished,  for  un¬ 
doubtedly  they  have  been  polished,  and  with  both  coarse 
and  fine  polishing  materials,  for  the  polishing  marks  are 
distinctly  noticeable  at  the  edges.  The  images  given  by 
such  a  lens  would  be  of  very  little  optical  value,  and  if, 
as  stated,  Nero  had  a  concave  emerald  for  viewing  the 
circus  games,  it  seems  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  Romans,  who  could  successfully  work  an  emerald, 

w’ould  be  content  with  such  crude  lenses  as  these. 

*  *  * 

Herr  Raimund  Rapp,  of  Vienna,  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  gelatine  in  con¬ 
tact  with  metallic  silver  and  a  bichromate 
is  hardened,  and  that,  taking  advantage 
of  this,  a  species  of  carbon  printing  may  be  worked.  He 
takes  an  ordinary  dry  plate,  or  sheet  of  bromide  paper, 
exposes  in  the  camera,  or  under  a  negative,  and  then 
develops  with  a  non-staining  developer,  and  immerses  the 
developed  image  in  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
bichromate,  and  transfers  the  image  to  a  support  and 
develops  with  warm  water,  the  gelatine  being  rendered 
insoluble  where  there  is  any  metallic  silver.  Howard 
Farmer  has  utilised  the  same  principle;  but,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  no  practical  application  of  the  principle  is  now 
in  vogue.  This  recalls  to  our  memory  the  late  Mr.  Leon 
Warnerke’s  process  of  transferring  a  pyro-developed  half¬ 
tone  image  to  copper,  and  using  the  same  as  a  resist,  the 
hardening  of  the  gelatine  in  this  case  being  due  to  the 
oxidation  products  of  the  pyrogallol. 

*  1  *  -x- 

Metoquinone,  Messrs.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz,  whose 
names  are  honourably  associated  with  numerous  photo¬ 
chemical  researches,  have  been  examining  the  combination 
of  metol,  the  sulphate  of  methyl  para-amidophenol  and 
hydroquinone,  which  is  such  a  favourite  developer,  and 
they  find  that  an  actual  chemical  combination,  and  not  a 
mere  mechanical  mixture,  can  be  formed.  Saturated 
aqueous  solutions  of  metol  and  hydroquinone,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  two  molecules  of  metol  to  one  of  hydroquinone, 
were  mixed,  and  then  anhydrous  sodium  sulphite  added 
to  saturation ;  almost  immediate^  brilliant  white  scales 
were  precipitated,  which  melted  at  135deg.  C.  The  melting 
point  of  hydroquinone  is  169deg.,  that  of  metol  87deg.  C.  ; 
at  15deg.  C.  it  was  soluble  to  the  extent  of  one  per  cent., 
and  at  lOOdeg.  C.  to  10  per  cent. ;  it  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  20  per  cent,  at  15deg.  C.,  and  slightly  soluble  in 
benzine,  ether,  and  chloroform.  When  heated  with  an  acid 
it  was  decomposed  into  hydroquinone,  and  the  methyl  para- 
amidophenol  compound  corresponding  to  the  acid  em- 


Silver 
as  a 

Catalytic 

Agent. 


ployed.  Probably  the  sulphite  acts  as  an  alkali  on  tl 
metol  and  sets  free  the  base,  which  unites  with  hydr 
quinone,  giving  a  definite  salt,  in  which  the  hydroquinoi 
has  merely  replaced  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  metol.  Tl 
new  compound,  to  which  the  above  name  has  been  give 
will,  in  conjunction  with  sulphite  of  soda,  develop  wither 
the  addition  of  alkali,  thus  corresponding  in  action 
amidol,  which  is  diamidophenol,  but  it  takes  about  doub 


as  long.  The  formula  is  :  — 

Water  .  1,000  c.c. 

Metoquinone  .  9  g. 

Anhydrous  sodium  sulphite  .  60  g 


This  gives  a  colourless  solution  that  will  keep  for  montll 
in  an  uncorked  bottle,  without  losing  its  developing  pow<| 
or  becoming  coloured.  The  new  developing  agent  is  t! 
only  one  which  can  be  used  without,  or  with,  an  alkalfil 
carbonate,  and  the  addition  of  the  latter  not  to  cause  fo 


A  suitable  formula  is  :  — 

Water  .  1,000  c.c. 

Metoquinone  .  9  g. 

Sodium  carbonate  .  10  g. 

Sodium  sulphite  (anhydrous)  .  60  g. 


The  rapidity  of  development  is  about  2^  times  that  of  til 
solution  without  the  carbonate,  and  more  density  . 
obtained.  Potassium  carbonate  may  be  used  instead 
the  soda.  Acetone  is  a  good  solvent  of  the  new  sal 
in  fact  100  c.c.  of  acetone  dissolves  35  g.  of  metoquinon 
and  it  forms  a  good  developer  with  sulphite  such  as:-! 

Saturated  solution  of  meto- 


quiuone  in  acetone  .  30  c.c. 

Water  .  1,000  c.c. 

Sodium  sulphite  (anhydrous)  ...  60  g 

or 

Water  .  1.000  c.c. 

Metoquinone  .  9  g- 

Sodium  sulphite  (anhydrous)  ...  6  g. 

Acetone  .  3  c.c. 


By  using  0.5  per  cent,  of  caustic  lithia  the  rapidity  of  tli 
developer  is  about  twice  that  with  carbonate  of  sod 
and  the  greatest  rapidity  is  obtained  with  one  per  cer 
of  lithia,  Formosulphite,  the  new  agent  recently  suggests 
by  MM.  Lumiere,  can  also  be  used:  — 


Water  .  1,000  c.c. 

Metoquinone  . . .  9  g. 

Formosulphite  .  00  g 


and  the  developer  acts  much  the  same  as  that  with  c  j 
bonate  of  soda.  Potassium  bromide  has  a  marked  reta 
ing  effect  upon  metoquinone,  two  or  three  per  cent,  o  ; 
ten  per  cent,  solution  being  sufficient.  For  bromide  pa] 
this  developer  gives  perfectly  pure  whites  and  dt  j 
velvety  blacks,  and  the  formula  recommended  is  either  tl 


with  formosulphite,  or:  — 

Water  .  1,000  c.c. 

Metoquinone  .  9  g. 

Sodium  sulphite  (anhydrous)  .  60  g. 

Sodium  carbonate  (anhydrous)  ...  10  g. 


Potassium  bromide  (ten  per  cent, 
solution)  . 


Sion-curlin  % 
Films. 


One  of  life’s  minor  troubles  in  fil 
development  is  the  tendency  of  the  fil 
,o  curl  itself  up  in  a  very  annoying  manner  during  t 
progress  of  the  operation ;  we  have  even  seen  some  fib 
hat  would  actually  entirely  roll  themselves  up  wht 
alaced  in  the  solution,  though  in  the  majority  of  cas 
.he  evil  can  be  laid  by  keeping  the  coated  side  downwar 
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i  the  developing  dish,  and  especially  if  they  have  been 
rst  soaked  in  water  in  a  similar  position.  Lately  a 
smedy  has  been  found  by  coating  the  back  of  the  cellu- 
>id  with  gelatine,  there  being  thus  an  opposing  pull  by 
ie  contracting  gelatine,  this  contraction,  it  is  well-known, 
eing  the  acting  cause  in  the  curling.  We  have,  on  a 
rmer  occasion,  shown  how  powerful  this  action  is  by 
cplaining  that  the  fern  marked  glass  sheets  are  made  by 
>ating  glass  with  glue  in  solution,  the  contraction  being 
•eat  enough  to  tear  away  the  surface  of  the  glass  when 
e  moisture  has  all  evaporated.  What  would,  however,  be 
ill  simpler  would  be  a  film  support  that  contained  within 
self  the  power  of  nullifying  this  tendency,  and  it  is  stated 
at  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  celluloid  substitute  manufac- 
red  in  Coburg.  The  following  recipe  is  alleged  to  be  that 
opted  in  its  manufacture  : — Sixteen  parts  by  weight  of 
etic  acid  is  taken,  and  in  it  is  dissolved  1.8  parts  of  nitro- 
llulose  (pyro-oxylene)  and  five  parts  of  gelatine,  with 
ntle  heating  and  stirrings.  After  the  mass  has  swollen, 

:  is  mixed  with  7.5  parts  of  96  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  the 
•  rring  continued.  The  resulting  product  is  poured  into 
nulds,  or  further  diluted  and  spread  in  thin  layers  on 
nss. 

*•  *  * 


isonous  While  a  special  committee  is  sitting  in 

lemicals.  this  country  to  endeavour  to  devise  such 
iditions  of  sale  and  storage  of  poisonous  chemicals  as 
1  reduce  the  danger  of  accidental  poisoning  to  the  utmost 
sible  extent,  a  somewhat  similar  undertaking  is  being  car- 
ioninSouthAfricawith  regard  to  a  chemical  once  found  in 
ry  photographer’s  dark-room,  though  now  an  unknown 
tor  in  the  majority  of  them — cyanide  of  potassium.  A 
)-committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Chemical  Metallurgical 
ciety  of  South  Africa  has  been  formed  to  investigate 
nature  of  the  poisoning,  and  examine  into  the  various 
nedies,  antidotes,  and  treatments  with  a  view  to  dis- 
(v'ering  the  most  efficacious  procedure  in  cases  of  poison- 
and  to  recommend  the  same  for  general  adoption  in 
industry.  It  should  be  understood  that  immense 
qmtities  of  cyanide  are  used  in  the  extraction  of  gold, 
is,  perhaps,  late  in  the  day  to  suggest  that  the  findings 
he  committee  would  also  be  valuable  to  photographers ; 


it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  wet  plate  work  is  still 
;ely  employed  by  the  process  workers,  and  cyanide  of 
assium  a  constant  requirement  .  One  of  the  great 
d  gers  of  cyanide  poisoning  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
d  th  supervenes,  though  there  are  many  cases  on  record 
i  hich  prompt  and  suitable  action  has  saved  life.  Such  a 
cj.)  occurred  many  years  ago  at  Woolwich.  A  soldier 
s\  flowed  a  lump  of  cyanide  as  an  easy  mode  of  suicide, 
f  lump  stuck  in  his  gullet;  a  doctor  was  providentially 
pfsing  at  the  time;  he  had  instruments  with  him.  He 
itmce  cut  the  gullet  open,  removed  the  deadly  matter, 
I  lied  suitable  antidotes,  stitched  the  wound  up,  and  in 
t  ary  short  time  the  man  was  as  well  as  ever. 


A  little  while  ago  we  referred  to  a  letter 
'  in  “Nature”  describing  a  curious  geo- 

a  ric  form  in  which  a  slowly  depositing  dust  in  a  still 
tDsphere  settled  upon  flat  surfaces.  A  fortnight  ago, 
the  signature  of  W.  J.  Russell  is  a  full  and  illustrated 
le  upon  the  subject  in  that  journal.  The  subject 
ls  deresting  to  photographers  on  account  of  the  possi- 
y  under  certain  conditions  of  some  such  effect  being 
uced  in  some  processes ;  for  example,  the  preparing  of 
1  sistmg  surface  for  process  work,  or  photo-engraving 
y  le  ^nsting  box.  Mr.  Russell  writes  that  the  dust  will 
ass  me  these  regular  shapes  on  almost  any  surface,  but 


that  a  glass  plate  is  probably  the  best  surface  on  which  to 
receive  the  deposit,  and  the  best  dust  to  use  is  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  burning  magnesium.  A  glass  receiver  or  a  box 
of  any  kind  without  a  lid,  will  serve  as  a  receptacle  for 
the  dust.  Light  the  magnesium,  and  invert  tUe  receiver  over 
it,  and  if  sufficient  magnesium  be  used,  a  dense  atmos¬ 
phere  of  dust  is  formed.  The  plate  on  which  the  figure  is 
to  form  should  be  raised  about  an  inch  above  the  table 
on  a  small  support,  and  then  the  receiver  filled  with  dust 
inverted  over  it,  and  left  there  for  six  or  seven  minutes. 
The  plate,  previous  to  placing  it  in  the  dust,  must  be 
warmed.  .  .  .  The  essential  point,  in  order  to  obtain 

a  good  figure  is  that  the  plate  should  be  a  few  degrees — 
lOdeg.  to  15deg.  C. — above  that  of  the  dust  atmosphere.” 
The  illustrations  accompanying  the  text  are  most  singular, 
and,  being  half-tone  blocks,  arS  doubtlessly  accurate  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  original  figures. 

*  *  * 


“  _A  new  lens  Under  this  title  our  contemporary,  “  The 
Fitment.”  English  Mechanic,”  has  a  description  of 

a  new-  lens  attachment,  with  full  particulars  as  to  how  to 
make  it  at  home.  To  put  the  matter  shortly  it  is  a 
description  of  a  home-made  tube-like  addition  to  a  lens, 
screwed  into  it  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  shade.  It  con¬ 
sists,  in  the  main,  of  a  mirror  inserted  at  an  angle  of  45deg. 
inside  the  fitment,  which  is,  virtually,  equivalent  to  a  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  sunshade.  Its  object  is  to  enable  a 
photograph  to  be  obtained  without  fear  of  outside  dis¬ 
turbers  encroaching  on  the  view.  The  camera  is  pointed  in 
a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  apparent  direction  of  the 
person  or  thing  to  be  photographed.  The  lens  may  even 
be  provided  with  a  cap,  which  is  a  mere  sham,  of  course,  the 
view  being  seen  through  an  aperture  cut  into  the  “  shade, ’r 
and  reflected  into  the  lens  itself,  thus  entirely  deceiving 
the  crowd  which  usually  surrounds  a  camera  when  set  up 
in  the  street,  often  a  source  of  embarrassment,  especially 
to  a  nervous,  sensitive  worker. 


■ - ♦ - — 

Messrs.  Holmes  Bros.,  of  22,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester,  ask  us 
to  state  that  they  have  been  appointed  sole  agents  for  the  Seavev 
and  Rough  and  Caldwell  backgrounds  and  accessories. 

Overheard  in  Piccadilly:  “Hullo,  old  man,  where  have  you  been?” 
“To  England’s  ‘Home  of  Mystery.’”  “Ah,  to  Maskelyne  and 
Ccoke’s.”  “No;  the  New  English  Art  Club.” — Morning  Post. 

At  the  Rontgen  Society’s  ordinary  general  meeting  on  Thursday, 
May  7th,  1903,  at  20,  Hanover  Square,  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of 
various  new  forms  of  apparatus,  among  others  the  Cooper-Hewitt 
(mercury  vapour)  lamp  will  be  shown  by  the  courtesy  of  the  British 
Westinghouse  Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited. 

The  Indianapolis  Convention. — Messrs.  0.  Sichel  and  Company,  of 
52,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C.,  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  G.  G.  Holloway,  Secretary  of  the  Photographers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  673£,  Wabash  Avenue,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  U.S.A., 
and  ask  us  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  its  contents:  — 
“Through  the  kindness  of  H.  Lieber  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
U.S.A.,  I  have  been  informed  of  your  offer  to  co-operate  with  us 
in  securing  an  exhibit  for  our  coming  National  Convention  to  be  held 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  4,  5,  6,  7,  1903.  Enclosed  find  a 
circular  giving  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  exhibition  of 
pictures.  While  we  are  not  offering  prizes  to  photographers  in  this 
country,  still  we  will  grant  some  sort  of  recognition  to  those 
foreigners  whose  work  is  up  to  the  highest  standard ;  this  is  due 
them  and  we  will  certainly  remember  those  kind  enough  to  help 
our  cause  along.  Wherever  it  is  possible  we  would  prefer  that 
the  work  be  sent  by  mail,  as  by  so  doing  it  will  to  a  certain  extent 
avoid  the  troubles  over  duties,  and  will  also  make  matters  easier 
for  us  to  keep  track  of  the  same.  All  pictures  will  be  returned 
promptly  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  assure  you  the  utmost  courtesy, 
and  also  will  see  that  the  work  is  given  the  proper  attention  in 
the  exhibition  thereof.” 
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PIGMENTAL  PERMANENCE. 

In  the  days  when  albumen  prints  were  to  the  fore,  now 
some  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  familiar  topics  for  photo¬ 
graphic  writers  and  photographic  readers  was  that  of  per¬ 
manence.  Prints  would  go  yellow,  or  they  contracted 
measles,  or  they  had  some  other  kind  of  disease  which  in¬ 
variably  ended  with  “  fading  away.”  The  photographic 
patient  has  pretty  well  avoided  such  maladies  since  the 
entry  of  the  carbon  and  platinum  processes,  and  a  print 
by  either  method  is  regarded  as  being  quite  above  sus¬ 
picion.  The  platinum  print  undoubtedly  is  so,  and  so 
ought  the  carbon  to  be,  for  carbon  is  one  of  the  few  things 
in  this  world  which  is  quite  indifferent  to  the  strongest 
acids  or  the  strongest  alkalis.  If  it  were  not  for  its  readi¬ 
ness  on  the  smallest  provocation  to  combine  with  oxygen, 
carbon  might  be  regarded  as  being  unchangeable  and  in¬ 
destructible. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  historian  and  the  archse- 
ologist  that  some  of  the  earliest  documents  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  are  written  in  this  imperishable 
medium.  We  say  “some”  of  the  documents,  because  we 
are  mindful  of  the  books  in  sun-dried  clay,  and  the  cylinder- 
impressed  tablets  which  formed  the  libraries  at  Nineveh 
and  elsewhere.  Even  when  Egyptian  papyrus  came  into 
use,  its  employment  was  by  no  means  universal,  for  it 
was  expensive,  and  many  memoranda  were  written  cn  frag¬ 
ments  of  pottery,  as-  we  can  see  for  ourselves  any  day 
by  visiting  the  British  Museum.  But  the  pottery,  as  well 
as  the  papyrus,  and  later  on  the  documents  on  vellum, 
were  inscribed  with  characters  in  carbonaceous  ink,  and 
we  owe  to  this  circumstance  the  happy  result  that  the 
writing  on  them  is  to-day  as  bright  and  readable  as  it  was 
when  first  written.  It  is  the  same  with  the  characters 
which  are  inscribed  on  the  Egyptian  mummy  cases.  These 
have,  in  the  perfectly  dry  soil  of  the  land  of  the  lotus,  been 
so  carefully  preserved  that  they  have  never  lost  their  pris¬ 
tine  freshness,  although  their  age  is  numbered,  not  by 
years,  but  by  centuries.  The  papyrus  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  mummy  cloths  in  the  other,  have  become  dis¬ 
coloured  and  rotten  with  age,  but  the  lettering  and  heiro- 
glyphics  upon  them  show  no  sign  of  fading. 

Theoretically  a  carbon  photographic  print  should  possess 
these  lasting  qualities,  but  there  are  other  things  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  such  as  the  permanence  of  the  paper  upon  which 
they  are  supported,  and  of  the  gelatine  in  which  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  pigment  are  enclosed.  We  have  also  to  remember 
that  the  term  “  carbon,”  as  applied  to  photography,  covers 
a  multitude  of  different  tints,  and  carbon  is  invariably 
black.  We  may  trust  the  big  manufacturers  of  carbon 
tissue,  to  select  such  pigments  as  have  been  proved  to  be 
of  a  non-fugitive  character.  But  of  late  years  a  number 
of  processes  have  been  brought  forward  under  different 
names,  which  are  simply  modifications  of  carbon  ;  and,  in 
some  of  these,  notably  the  gum  process,  the  individual  is 
left  to  use  his  own  choice  in  the  matters  of  pigment.  It 
may,  in  many  cases,  be  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference 
to  the  outside  world  whether  the  pictures  which  owe  their 
origin  to  these  processes  prove  to  be  permanent  or  the 
reverse,  and  we  must  confess  that  we  have  seen  some 
exhibited  which  we  never  desire  to  see  again ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  creators  of  these  works  of  art  would 
naturally  be  disappointed  if  they  thought  that  the  products 
of  their  “  individuality  ”  are  destined  only  to  an  ephemeral 
existence. 

We  may  assert  then,  that  the  question  of  permanence 
of  pigments  is  one  which  is  almost  of  as  much  importance 


to  the  photographer  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to  the  painte  l 
even  if  we,  for  the  moment,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  th;i 
photographs  in  the  colours  of  Nature  are  coming  ini 
vogue.  Such  pictures  come  under  a  different  categor  I 
for  they  depend  upon  aniline  dyes,  and  not  upon  such  pij 
ments  as  are  generally  found  in  the  painter’s  box  d 
colours.  The  anilines,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  not  as  yj 
been  subjected  to  any  exhaustive  trials  by  which  the 
permanency  has  been  tested.  That  a  large  number  < 
them  are  of  a  fugitive  character  is  a  matter  of  commo 
knowledge,  for  more  than  one  experimenting  has  show 
that  a  surface  dyed  with  certain  of  them  will  yield  a  pos, 
tive  image  if  exposed  under  a  negative  to  a  few  days  ( 
sunshine.  We  also  have  the  evidence  of  the  ladies  thq 
ribbons  and  other  brilliantly-coloured  articles  of  feminici 
adornment  are  not  “  fast.” 

The  older  fashioned  pigments  have,  however,  been  triei. 
and  some  of  them  have  been  found  wanting.  Five  yeai 
ago  Dr.  W.  J.  Russell  and  Captain  Abney  made  a: 
elaborate  series  of  experiments  with  regard  to  the  pe 
manency  of  water  colours,  and  the  results  of  their  labour 
which  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  two  year 
were  embodied  in  a  blue  book  which  bears  date  1888,  an' 
the  official  number  C  5,453.  Strips  of  paper  were  covere 
with  graduated  tints  of  each  colour,  and  were  exposed  i 
glass  tubes  to  light,  air,  and  moisture.  A  certain  propel 
tion  of  the  colours  faded  under  this  treatment;  in  fact,  cu 
of  139  tried,  twelve  only  came  out  of  the  ordeal  unchanged 
Of  similar  strips  enclosed  in  sealed  tubes,  which  only  hal 
light;  to  contend  against,  and  not  moisture,  22  came  oi 
unscathed.  But  when  the  coloured  strips  were  confine 
in  tubes  exhausted  of  air,  five  only  showed  any  trace  c 
fading.  This  blue  book,  which  is  purchasable  for  aboi 
half-a-crown,  the  photographer  who  has  anything  to  do  wit 
colour  should  add  to  his  library.  Its  introduction  alon- 
dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  light  and  colour  general! 
is  worth  more  than  the  money  asked  for  it. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  particular  which  arouse 
our  interest  in  looking  through  these  colour  tests,  an 
that  is  the  assertion  that  sepia,  which  has  generally  bee 
regarded  as  a  most  permanent  pigment,  is  in  reality  not  sc 
It  is  a  colour  which  is  not  only  a  favourite  among  artist 
but  with  photographers  as  well ;  and  it  seems  that  the 
must  no  longer  pin  their  faith  upon  it.  Its  alleged  fugitiv 
ness  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  certai, 
facts  regarding  the  natural  history  of  this  peculiar  produ 
and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  the  samp 
experimented  with  could  not  have  been  pure.  Sepia 
prepared  from  the  so-called  “  ink  sac  ”  of  certain  species  > 
Cephalopoda,  such  as  the  octopus,  cuttle,  and  squid,  whil 
have  the  power  of  secreting  and  ejecting  the  brown  fluid 
a  means  of  defence  against  their  numerous  enemies.  1 
ink  bag  has  been  found  intact  in  many  fossil  specime 
specimens  which  must  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  yea 
old,  and  the  ink  from  these  fossils  has  been  ground  up  wij 
water  and  used  with  every  success  as  a  pigment.  In  one 
the  “  Bridgwater  Treatises  ”  Dean  Buckland  testifies 
this,  and  tells  of  an  artist  who  examined  a  drawing 
executed,  who  wished  to  know  who  had  manufactured  t 
pigment,  of  such  good  quality  he  considered  it.  It  is  al 
on  record  that  Cuvier  made  several  drawings  with  nj 
prepared  in  the  same  way  from  fossil  sepia.  It  seeii 
strange  that  a  compound,  which  most  certainly  has  mu 
carbon  in  its  composition,  and  which  has  remained  um 
paired  for  countless  ages  in  its  natural  place  of  secretif 
should  become  fugitive  when  used  as  a  pigment.  T 
whole  subject  of  the  permanence  of  colours  used  in  the  ai 
is  an  interesting  one,  and  we  trust  that  we  have  shen 
that  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  photographers. 
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THE  SECOND  DOUCHE,  OR  ANOTHER  COLD- 
WATER  CURE. 

ion  many  months  now,  have  our  daily  papers  been  dinning 
nto  our  ears  the  instant  dangers  of  the  American  invasion,  and 
one  'f  us  have  been  surprised  that  our  own  hobby — I  mean 
sport”— has  not  been  free  from  the  insidious  attacks  of  this 
pecies  of  Colorado  potato  bug.  Have  we  not  American  cameras, 
irinting  papers,  and  business  methods,  and  these  latter  some 
,ow  don’t  seem  to  suit  all  the  English  palates,  but  of  that  I’m 
;ot  croing  to  write.  If,  therefore,  our  technique  has  been 
Duched,  I  cal’clate  that  our  ‘  Lichtbildkunst  ’  especially  our 
'irkelkunst  warn’t  strong  enough  to  resist. 

We  Britishers  are  mighty  cute,  but  touch  us  in  the  right  way 
nd  by  gum  tlieres  no  fool  so  easily  fooled  as  a  Britisher.  We’re 
ast  like  the  gamesome  and  toothsome  trout,  tickle  us  in  the 
ight  spot,  under  the  tail,  and  you  may  catch  us  every  time, 
’his  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  artist,  and  the  light- 
mage-artist  is  no  exception,  in  fact  he’s  easier  gulled  than  most 
■ecause  he  don’t  carry  ballast,  and  come  a  gust  of  wind  ‘  ihr 
loot  umschlagt.’  He  don’t  know  enough  to  run  straight,  but 
dth  every  breeze  he  tacks  and  veers,  so  that  you  don’t  know 
/hat  he  means  or  where  he  means  to  carry  to.  You’ve  only  got 
o  hnd  a  man  with  enough  wind  and  a  trumpet  that  he  can  blow 
very  week,  and  the  trick’s  done. 

Some  people  make  a  reputation  by  silence,  some  don’t,  you 
ray  loud  enough  and  there’s  a  lot  of  fools  will  echo  you. 

You  and  I,  Mr.  Editor,  will  remember,  if  no  one  else  does, 
lie  adulation,  adoration,  and  lick-spittling  that  was  served  out 
j  Eduard  Steichen’s  prints  at  the  R.P.S.  ;  and  how  about  that 
unerican  show  at  Russell  Square,  and  Yarnall  Abbott’s  exhi- 
ition.  Was  it  not  announced  with  an  extra  fanfare  of  that 
articular  trumpet  that  Steichen’s  prints  were  hung  at  The 
lalon  in  Paris,  and  did’nt  it  have  to  be  contradicted  next  week  ? 
In  the  old  days,  all  civilisation  trended  from  East  to  West, 
a  these  degenerate  days,  things  is  shifted  round  and  they  come 
rom  West  to  East.  Sure,  we  had  to  go  to  America  to  learn  how 
o  trim  our  prints  and  mount  ’em  on  a  bit  of  our  grandam’s  red 
-annel  petticoat  and  any  odd  bits  of  wall  paper  that  might  have 
een  left  by  the  house  decorator  ;  did’nt  they  teach  us  to  mount 
he  print  in  one  corner,  and  it  must  be  small  at  that,  and  put 
n  the  opposite  a  striking  cartouche  like  that  of  Rameses  III. 
Why  even  Herr  Ka-lkschmidt  recognises  the  fact,  for  he 
ays,  “  Moreover,  the  Americans  make  disciples  in  England, 
ven  if  unfortunately  most  of  all  more  by  their  muddled  ar- 
istic  faults  than  through  the  freedom  of  their  conception.”  So 
ou  see  it  is  as-  I  say. 

Well,  Steichen’s  prints  kept  going  East,  they  got  to  Paris 
nd  Brussels,  and  here  also  were  they  lauded  with  twice  three 
3yal  blasts  of  the  trumpet,  which  is  not  the  same-  as  our 
mn pet,  but  of  the  same  genus,  and  our  own  particular  tubu- 
ire  played  a  ditto  with  the  mute  key.  You  see  ours  set  the 
me,  and  if  others  played  the  same  it  reflected  fresh  glory  on 
ie  wonderful  British  trumpeter. 

Well,  they  kept  on  going  East,  and  eventually  the  1  Ileraus- 
eber  und  Geleiter  fur  den  kunstlerischen  Teil,’  (here’s  a  case 
here  we  score  in  brevity  at  least)  the  art-editor  of  the  “  Photo- 
raphische  Rundschau,”  a  Berlinese,  got  hold  of  ’em  and  repro- 
uced.  But  the  Teuton  was  yet  more  stolid  than  our  ‘  Licht- 
ildkiinstler  ’  ;  the  subscribers  to  this  paper  promptly  got  their 
acks  up  and  the  art  editor  had  to  go,  in  order,  as  his  technical 
mfrere  put  it,  “  not  to  imperil  the  very  existence  of  the  paper.  ’ 
We  Britishers  have  always  had  a  reputation  for  stolidity, 
ut  I  suppose  ten  litres  of  Miinchener  or  Pilsener  weigh  more 
ian  a  pot  of  four  ale,  though  the  Sp.  Gr.  is  less,  and  hence 
le  Teuton  is  heavier,  and  don’t  lose  his  head  so  quickly,  l 
ace  started  drinking  Pilsener  at  the  Cafe  Bauer,  in  the  Unter 


den  Linden  ;  when  I  got  to  eight  half-litres  I  quit,  for  I  was 
no  forrarder  than  when  I  started  ;  in  fact,  less  so,  for  I  was  so 
cold  I  had  to  fall  back  on  my  private  store  of  Pullar’s  Perth 
to  save  myself  from  drowning  and  water  on  the  brain.  Origin¬ 
ality  is  a  grand  thing,  and  when  you  start  a  new  idea  I  notice 
your  contemporaries  follow  suit,  so  when  the  “  Rundschau 
published  these  *  Amerikanische  mischkunstlerische  Untu- 
genden  ’  the  “  Photographische  Mitteilungen  ”  must  follow  suit, 
after  a  reasonable  time,  of  course,  so  that  it  shall  not  look  too 
much  like  copying,  so  journalistic  envy  is  the  same  in  Germany 
as  here. 

We  all  know  that  The  British  Journal  or  Photography 
is  “the  organ  of  all  leading  British  and  Foreign  photographic 
Societies,”  but  some  of  the  minor  ones,  such  as  the  “  Yerein 
von  Freunden  der  Photographic”  of  Darmstadt,  with  con¬ 
spicuous  bad  taste,  have  chosen  the  “  Rundschau  ”  as  then- 
organ,  and  in  the  report  of  their  meeting,  held  a  month  ago, 
there  is  an  extremely  interesting  appreciation  of  the  American 
school  as  exemplified  by  the  reproductions  of  Steichen’s  and 
other  prints  in  the  “Mitteilungen.”  The  president,  Dr.  E.  W. 
Buchner,  begins  in  a  way  that  I  myself  don’t  agree  with,  for 
it  has  always  been  my  motto  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie ;  he  doesn’t, 
for  he  says: — “Gentlemen,  you  will  all  well  remember  that 
within  the  last  twelve  months  there  was  unanimous  indignation 
expressed  at  some  prints  in  our  official  organ,  the  ‘  Phot. 
Rundschau,’  and  moreover  a  unanimous  opinion  that  the  organ 
should  be  changed,  if  the  editors  did  not  make  a  change.  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  can  tell  you  from  private  information  from  Dr. 
Neuhauss  ”  (He’s  the  technical  editor,  “  der  Herausgeber  und 
Geleiter  fur  den  wissentschaftlichen  und  technischen  Teil  ”  of 
the  P.  R.  Say,  -Mr.  Editor,  don’t  you  wish  you  could  write 
this  after  your  name?  Wouldn’t  it  fetch  ’em  every  time  you 
wrote,  after  the  usual  fashion  of  deadheads,  for  a  couple  of 
stalls  at  some  theatre  ?)  “  that  we  were  not  alone  in  this  think¬ 
ing,  and  that  actually  a  large  number  of  amateur  societies  took 
up  exactly  the  same  standpoint.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
change  was  made,  and  doubtless  only  to  the  advantage  of  the 
P.  R.  itself,  for  it  immediately  gained  new  subscribers,  and 
to-day  this  organ  numbers  90  amateur  societies  amongst  its 
subscribers.” 

Of  course  these  “  90  amateur  societies  ”  are  merely  the  minor 
and  lesser  luminaries,  Mr.  Editor,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  is  still  the  organ  of  the  leading  British  and 
Foreign  Societies.  However,  Dr.  Buchner  now  points  out  that, 
undeterred  by  the  above  unpleasant  experience,  the  “  Mit¬ 
teilungen,”  whose  art-editor  is  Herr  Fritz  Loescher,  the  man 
who  translated  ‘  das.  bekannte  Buch  uber  Landschaftsphoto- 
graphie  ’  that  Horsley  Hinton  wrote,  goes  a  buster  over  the 
‘  Amerikanische  Kunstphotograpliieen  ’  and  says,  ‘  There  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  as  from  a  fountain  perennial  power  welling,  the 
world  not  long  ago  with  a  new  wonder  .  .  .  the  young 

Steichen,  who  to  the  light  image  now  again  a  quite  peculiar 
manner  sought  and  found.’ 

I  think  that  possibly  what  Herr  Kunstlicher  Loescher  means 
is  that  “  a  new  wonder  not  long  ago  presented  itself  to  the 
world,  as  a  perennial  power  welling  from  a  fountain,  in  the 
shape  of  young  Steichen,  who  had  sought  and  found  a  new  mode 
in  portraiture.” 

President  Dr.  Buchner  passed  round  the  number  of  the 
journal  in  question  and  said  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
criticise  these  1  Macliwerke  ’  very  briefly  with  proper  and  im¬ 
proper  remarks,  but  that  out  of  deference  to  the  ladies  present 
he  would  only  use  a  few  proper  ones.  (“  Machwerke  ”  may 
mean  “  compositions,”  “  works,”  but  it  may  also  mean  “bungling 
fabrications.”)  One  he  called  an  ugly  old  maid  with  a  tray 
on  which  we  expected  beer  and  cheese  to  appear ;  (this  print 
was  by  Mrs.  Kasebier).  Another  was  a  dame  with  a  heaven- 
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turned  nose  ;  another  was  Leonor,  who  had  already  disappeared 
in  the  dawn  of  day  ;  and  yet  another  was  Julia,  who  was  looking 
in  the  clouds  for  her  Romeo. 

“  Indeed,  as  regards  myself,”  continues  Dr.  Buchner — “  and 
I  know  that  exactly  the  same  happened  with  others — I  was 
seized  with  a  certain  nausea — let  us  call  it  £  artistic  nausea  ’ — 
when  examining  these  bungling  fabrications,  for  there  is  here 
absolutely  no  ‘  art,’  they  are  rather  ‘  the  abortions  ’  of  a  super¬ 
natural  art.” 

It’s  really  funny  how  great  minds  think  alike.  In  the  primal 
days  when  that  erudite  body  the  Camera  Club  held  “  con- 
fei*ences,”  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  a  remark  made  by 
Sir  William,  then  Captain,  Abney  about  some  “  Machwerke  ” 
taken  by  Rowland  Briant  through  a  cylindro-spherical  spectacle 
lens  with  a  slit  for  a  stop.  A  remark  to  the  effect  that  these 
things  actually  made  him  dizzy,  and  gave  him  a  distinct  feel¬ 
ing  of  nausea,  and  there  was  a  superb  placing  of  tlie  hand  on 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  which  was  a  piece  of  bye-play  worthy  of 
Irving. 

The  formula  for  Briant’s  lens  was  for  distance  -f  .3  sph., 
.25  cyl.,  axis  — ■  or  |  ;  for  near  objects  -+-  .25  cyl.,  .78964 
sph.,  axis  /  or  \.  The  back  focus  of  the  lens  was  where 
you  liked  to  put  your  plate,  either  in  the  fixing  bath  or  your 
pocket,  and —  (We  would  remind  our  friend  that  he  has  already 
said  once  that  his  motto  was  “  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie,”  and  we 
would  also  remind  him  that  he  was  attempting  to  translate 
what  Dr.  Buchner  said. — Ed.  B.  J.) 

Oh  well !  of  course,  if  you  don’t  want  your  readers  to  be  able 
to  make  any  “  Missgeburte  einer  iibernaturlichen  Kunst,”  I’ll 
get  on  ;  but  it’s  mighty  mean  of  a  fellow  scribe — no,  I’ll  not  say 
that,  because  you’ve  reminded  me  of  my  family  motto,  and 
“  you  can’t  lie  down  with  sleeping  dogs  wdthout  catching  fleas,” 
so  I  won’t  own  you  as  any  kin  of  mine,  for  I  hate  fleas.  I’ll 
get  on. 

“  As  some  excuse  one  may  perhaps  assume  that,  in  America, 
the  land  of  the  free,  these  bungling  fabrications  are  looked  upon 
‘  as  the  highest  phase  of  photographic  art.’  ” 

Say,  ’taint  only  in  “  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave,  hail  Columbia!  happy  land!”  that  these  things  are 
thus  looked  upon,  but  of  course  here  they  are  the  result  of  the 
ravages  of  that  blarmed  tater  bug,  and  “wind.” 

However,  Dr.  Buchner  says  that  its  simply  inexplicable  why 
these  things  are  put  before  the  readers  oi  the  “  Mitteilungen  ” 
by  Herr  Kiinstliclier  Loescher,  unless  as  a  horrible  example 
(ein  abschreckendes  Beispiel)  of  what  one  should  not  do. 
Further,  he  points  out  that  artistic  tastes  differ  and  that  he 
was  sure  that  the  German  amateur  societies  held  other  views 
on  art  than  were  obviously  held  in  America,  and  that  all  would 
combine  to  present  a  bold  front  to  such  art  tendencies. 

“  These  sentiments  found  a  unanimous  echo  with  all  present." 
(You  put  that  in  italics,  Mister  Printer ;  personally,  I  think 
it’s  worth  small  capitals.) 

Douglas  Jerrold  once  said  that  “  commentators  were  worthy 
folks  who  too  often  write  as  men  with  diamonds  write  on  glass, 
obscuring  light  with  scratches.”  Well,  I  don’t  want  to  spoil 
the  excpiisite  clearness  and  brevity  of  this  italicised  passage, 
but  here’s  to  the  sober-minded  Teutonic  amateur,  and  in  some¬ 
thing  stronger  than  lager.  Stosst  an !  Fertig  !  Los ! 

Aquarius,  or  the  Max  with  the  Watering  Pot. 


Messrs.  Yoigtlander  and  Sohn,  of!  12,  Charterhouse  Street, 
Holborn  Circus,  London,  E.C. ,  have  sent  us  a  copy  of  their  latest 
catalogue.  This  is  an  extremely  well  turned  out  production  of  eighty 
pages,  descriptive  of  the  firm’s  lenses,  cameras,  shutters,  field  glasses, 
telescopes,  etc.  A  great  feature  is  made  of  the  illustrations  from 
negatives  produced  by  the  Yoigtlander  lenses.  A  copy  of  the 
catalogue  may  be  had  gratis  on  application. 


ON  A  METHOD  OF  DEMONSTRATING  NEWTONtI 
COLOURS  BY  TRANSMITTED  LIGHT. 

[Reprinted  from  the  “  American  Journal  of  Science.”] 

It  is  well  known  that  if  white  light  be  passed  through  a  tliir 
film,  part  of  it  will  be  reflected  twice  within  the  film  and  wil 
cause  interference  and  colour  phenomena.  These  are  usualh 
very  faint  because  the  amount  of  light  that  is  thus  reflecteoi 
is  so  small  as  compared  with  what  passes  directly  through  at: 
to  have  but  a  slight  effect.  Tf,  however,  the  same  wave-front 
be  passed  through  a  uniform  series  of  films,  successive  portions 
of  certain  colours  should  be  blotted  out  in  each  film,  whik 
other  colours  which  get  through  the  first  film  without  inter- i 
ference,  should  emerge  from  each  of  the  other  (similar)  films 
without  interference,  and  the  colour  effect  should  be: 
cumulative. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Barus,  these  surmises  have 
been  empirically  verified,  and  excellent  results  obtained.  If  a 
number  of  wire  rings  of  the  same  size  be  mounted  in  parallel 
planes,  and  dipped  together  into  a  soap  solution,  their  planes 
being  kept  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  a  suitable  series  of  films 
results,  through  which  light  can  be  passed  and  caught  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  showing  the  desired  phenomena  very  beautifully. 
Since  each  film,  under  the  action  of  gravity,  is  a  very  thin 
wedge,  the  colours  are  in  horizontal  bands,  appearing  first  at 
the  top  (where  the  wedge  is  thinnest)  and  moving  slowly  down 
across  the  field  as  the  films  evaporate,  to  be  succeeded  by  other1 
bands  of  lower  orders.  Indeed,  good  films  will  often  hold  until 
two-thirds  of  the  field  is  coloured  with  the  yellowish-brown  of 
the  first  order.  And  if  the  paper  be  replaced  by  a  good  lens, 
and  the  colours  projected  on  a  large  scale  upon  a  suitable 
screen,  they  can  be  strikingly  demonstrated  to  a  class.  Some 
of  the  effects  obtained  in  this  way  are  most  magnificent,  even 
rivalling  the  best  of  our  autumn  sunsets,  until  it  is  only  with 
reluctance  that  one  concedes  the  essential  dissimilarity  between 
the  two  phenomena.  In  practice,  the  important  thing  seems  to 
be  uniformity  in  size  and  alignment  in  the  set  of  rings.  I  have 
found  it  convenient  to  make  them  some  5.5c.m.  in  diameter, 
using  galvanised  iron  wire  (d  =  1.2m.m.)  and  forming  each 
around  a  pattern  of  wood  or  metal,  the  ends  being  twisted 
together  into  a  sort  of  handle.  Such  rings  can  be  temporarily 
strung  on  three  rods,  notched  at  appropriate  intervals  to  insure 
parallelism  in  the  planes  of  the  rings,  while  the  “  handles  ”  are 
being  clamped  between  two  pieces  of  soft  wood.  The  ringi 
should  be  at  least  a  centimetre  apart  to  avoid  cylindrical  an 
irregular  films,  and  from  fifteen  to  thirty  are  sufficient.  A  tir 
trough  of  such  dimensions  as  just  to  admit  the  set  facilitate 
the  dipping. 

During  the  course  of  this  experiment,  before  the  films  hav 
become  tliin  enough  to  show  colours,  certain  other  phenomen 
of  a  circulatory  character  are  very  noticeable.  These  may  b 
studied  most  easily  in  the  projected  image  of  a  single  film,  ano 
for  observations  on  conditions  immediately  after  formation,  ill 
is  convenient  to  support  a  ring  on  the  shorter  branch  of  £ 
J-shaped  “  handle  ”  and  to  fix  it  permanently  in  the  focus  o 
the  projecting  lens,  a  narrow  trough  being  raised  so  as  to  sub 
merge  the  ring  when  necessary.  The  moving  images  are  o 
two  kinds,  one  corresponding  to  pearshaped  air  bubbles  running 
up  at  the  sides  of  the  film,  the  other  to  spheroidal  drops  running 
down  through  the  middle.  These  sets  of  images  are  always  o 
opposite  colours,  and  if,  under  given  circumstances,  the  aii 
bubbles  show  white  and  the  drops  black,  then  moving  the  filn: 
some  4c.  m.  away  from  the  lens  will  reverse  the  colours,  th< 
bubbles  showing  dark  and  the  drops  white.  From  this  it  if 
evident  that  the  latter  act  as  convex  lenses  with  real  foci  (brighi 
spots)  some  2c.  m.  in  front  of  the  film  while  the  bubbles  are  con 
cave  lenses  with  virtual  foci  2c. m.  behind  it. 
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These  air  bubbles  require  but  little  explanation,  but  the  drops 
e  more  interesting.  The  happenings  in  a  typical  film  (dipped 
a  time  f  =  0)  are  as  follows  :  At  first  its  image  is  clear,  but 
nost  immediately  a  few  large  drops  appear  at  various  parts 
the  film  and  begin  to  descend.  These  “  wanderers  ”  are  much 
.ffer  than  their  successors  (d  =  0  5  or  0  6m.m.)  and  their 
mber  varies  from  one  to  a  dozen,  being  largest  when  a  pre- 
ling  film  has  dried  on  the  ring  and  has  not  been  removed. 
tJ1 1  sec  a  “  skirmish  line”  has  formed  about  a  third  of  the 
y  down,  above  which  line  the  film  is  closely  dotted  with  drops, 
is  travels  down  in  the  film  about  as  fast  as  do  the  colour 
ids  later,  reaching  the  bottom  at  f  =  about  8  sec.  The  drops 
its  front  rank  are  usually  small,  but  a  half  a  centimetre 
find  come  the  largest  of  the  “  ordinaries  ”  (d  =  0.2  to  0.3m.m.) 
I  after  these  a  succession  of  smaller  ones  until  (at  f  =  60  to 
I  sec.)  the  film  begins  to  show  colours  and  great  viscosity  is 
iceable.  The  size  of  the  average  drop  is  some  0.2m.m.  and 
ighly  speaking,  the  size  of  those  passing  a  given  point  de- 
ases  as  t  increases.  The  velocity  of  descent  varies  from  0  to 
m.  per  sec.  (that  of  the  wave  front  averaging  5.7m.m.  per 
)  and  is  greater  (1)  for  large  drops,  (2)  for  drops  near  the 
itom  of  the  ring,  and  (3)  at  times  corresponding  to  small 
r  aes  of  t,  but,  if  other  things  are  equal,  is  nearly  the  same  at 
i  points  in  the  same  horizontal  line.  A  number  of  observa- 
i  is  gave  an  empiric  formula  vz~2, p  ( y — q)  (y  being  the  distance 
m  the  top  of  the  ring,  and  p  and  q  functions  of  t,  the 
c  uer  decreasing  very  rapidly  at  first  —  and  the  latter  in¬ 
i',  ising  as  t  increases).  This  formula  is,  of  course,  a  rough 
i  roximation,  but  analogies  between  it  and  vz  =  gs  are  very  m- 
,(  sting.  These  “drops”  are  not  simply  bulges  due  to  varia- 
i  s  in  the  surface  tension  of  a  film  (for  similar  phenoma  appear 
i  he  image  of  a  thin  glass  cell  filled  with  solution),  but  are 
fie  globules  floating  in  the  liquid,  composed  of  a  more  con- 
rated  solution  with  greater  density  and  refracting  power, 


with  a  surface  tension  with  respect  not  only  to  air  but  to 
rest  of  the  solution  ;  though  the  process  by  which  such 
nitely  separated  globules  are  formed  is  not  quite  clear, 
is  not  unlikely  that  further  study  of  the  nature,  form,  and 
city  of  such  descending  masses,  both  in  films  and  in  thin 
s  (where  there  are  spheres  and  the  surrounding  medium  is 
ionary)  may  lead  to  a  method  of  investigation  not  only  of 
ages  in  viscosity  due  to  evaporation,  but  possibly  also  of  the 
hems  of  surf  ace- viscosity,  in  connection  with  which  further 
fledge  would  be  very  desirable.  H.  N.  Davis. 


R.  Louis  Gandolfi,  of  752,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E.,  sends 
24  page  catalogue  of  portable  tourist  cameras,  camera  stands, 
cameras,  shutters,  lenses,  cases/  etc.  It  is  now  eighteen  years 
Mr.  Gandolfi  established  himself  in  this  line  of  business.  The 
illustration  in  this  catalogue  is  that  of  the  “  Universal  camera, 
lare  or  parallel  leather  bellows  form  of  instrument  of  the  old- 
oned  type  with  which  we  for  many  years  have  preferred  to 
The  cameras  produced  by  Mr.  Gandolfi  are  beautifully  made 
mens  of  photographic  cabinet  work,  and  our  readers  should  send 
copy  of  his  catalogue. 

[erator  writes  :  I  enclose  cutting  from  the  Manchester  Evening 
Things  are  going  from  bad  to  worse.  After  reading  the 
sed  advertisement,  I  think  photography  must  be  in  a  bad  con- 
for  a  firm  of  engineers  to  expect  all  this  from  a  girl  is 
id  all  reason.  If  this  particular  firm  get  all  they  require  we 
expect  others  to  follow,  and  then  (?): — PHOTOGRAPHY. 
WANTED  for  the  photographic  room  of  an  engineering  works ; 
ccustomed  to  photographing  machinery,  doing  own  developing, 
g  solutions,  etc.  ;  must  be  competent  to  take  charge  of  platino- 
md  P.O.P.  printing  and  finishing;  a  knowledge  of  photo  copying 
ngs  (blue  printing),  etc.,  would  be  an  advantage. — Address, 
g  age,  particulars  of  experience,  and  wages  required,  P136, 
ng  News  Office. 


A  NEW  PROJECTION  APPARATUS  FOR  SCIENTIFIC 
WORK.— II. 

[Reprinted  from  the  “Journal  of  Applied  Microscopy.”] 

The  crucial  test  of  the  whole  apparatus,  however,  lies  in  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  projection  microscope,  as  in  Fig.  5,  for  the  ordinary 
projection  lens.  In  this  case,  where  microscope  objectives  are  used, 
in  which  the  front  lenses  are  from  1  to  2  or  3  millimetres  only  in  dia¬ 
meter,  the  whole  optical  apparatus  must  be  absolutely  centred  and  the 
radiant  placed  exactly  in  the  optical  axis  in  order  to  obtain  good  results. 
The  construction  proves  itself  accurate  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has 
been  possible  to  build  upon  one  of  the  supporting  bases  a  double  pro¬ 
jection  apparatus,  consisting  of  two  arms  at  right  angles  attached  to  a 
common  centre,  one  bearing  the  ordinary  projection  lens  for  projecting 
lantern  slides,  and  the  other  a  projection  microscope,  the  construction 
being  shown  in  Fig.  6.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  either  the  projection 
microscope  or  projection  lens  can  be  swung  into  the  optical  axis  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  centreing  and  stability  of  the  whole  is  such  that  when 
the  projection  lens  is  focussed  upon  an  object  in  the  slide  carrier,  and 
the  projection  microscope  is  focussed  upon  an  object  on  the  microscope 
stage,  the  light  being  suitably  arranged  for  either,  the  other  may  be 
swung  into  position,  and  its  image  instantly  projected  upon  the  screen ; 
thus,  if  the  demonstrator  is  desirous  of  showing,  for  example,  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  hydra,  representing  it  in  its  living  form,  with  its  surround¬ 


ings,  he  can  do  so  by  means  of  a  lantern  slide  and  instantly  substi¬ 
tute  upon  the  screen  for  this  picture  the  image  of  a  cross  section  of  the 
hydra  itself  by  means  of  the  projection  microscope.  Any  part  of  a 
lecture  can  be  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  and  microscopic  sections 
can  be  interspersed  between  them.  The  value  of  this  attachment  per¬ 
mitting  the  use  of  the  projection  microscope  or  the  ordinary  projection 
lens  at  will,  will  be  more  appreciated  when  one  has  an  opportunity 
to  run  through  a  long  series  of  papers  on  different  subjects,  such  as  are 
found  on  the  programmes  of  society  meetings  or  in  the  lecture  room  in  a 
large  educational  institution  during  a  day’s  work.  The  projection 
microscope  used  with  this  apparatus  is  of  very  simple  construction, 
being  simply  a  microscope  fine  adjustment  and  coarse  adjustment  with 
body  tube  and  stage,  as  in  an  ordinary  microscope,  but  instead  of  the 
pillar  and  base  a  special  arm,  which  adapts  it  to  one  of  the  supporting 
blocks  identical  with  those  which  carry  the  other  optical  parts.  The 
stage  is  provided  with  a  sub-stage  actuated  by  quick  acting  screw, 
in  which  condensing  lenses  of  various  foci  can  be  used  for  different 
power  objectives.  The  microscope  lens  employed  for  projection  work 
with  this  apparatus  consist  of  microscope  objectives  having  a  somewhat 
less  numerical  aperture  than  those  usually  employed  for  visual  pur¬ 
poses,  thus  securing  greater  depth  of  focus  or  penetration,  increasing 
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their  value  for  thick  objects,  and  especially  corrected  to  eliminate 
spherical  aberration  and  colour,  without  special  regard  to  chemical 
focus,  as  this  is  of  no  consequence  in  a  projection  lens.  The  mounts 
are  perfectly  straight  and  provided  with  a  sliding  hood  carrying  a  dia¬ 
phragm.  The  size  of  the  aperture  in  this  diaphragm  is  regulated  to  cut 


(May  1,  1903. 


are  used  with  great  facility  on  ordinary  screens,  at  the  ordinary  d 
tance  at  which  ordinary  projection  lenses  are  used,  giving  am] 
illumination  for  observation,  even  in  the  rear  of  a  good-sized  roo 
and  with  circles  up  to  eight  or  nine  feet  in  diameter.  When,  howev 
it  is  desired  to  use  higher  powers,  the  best  results  are  obtained  j 


off  the  edge  of  the  field,  so  that  a  perfectly  sharp  and  well  defined  circle 
appears  on  the  screen,  as  (without  this  diaphragm)  the  image  would 
gradually  fade  off,  giving  an  unpleasant  effect.  When,  however,  it  is 
desired  to  increase  the  size  of  field  for  regional  demonstrations,  etc., 
it  is  only  necessary  to  slip  the  hood  off  from  the  objective  and  replace 
it  again  when  needed.  Powers  of  from  three  inches  to  one-half  inch 


using  smaller  circles,  perfectly  opaque  and  perfectly  flat,  white  scr 
or,  better  still,  semi-transparent  screens  for  the  very  highest  pen 
and  placing  the  lantern  facing  the  audience,  projecting  the  imag 
that  it  will  be  viewed  through  the  screen.  In  this  way  it  has 
possible  to  show  bacteria  with  a  1-12  inch  oil  immersion  ler 
audiences  of  considerable  size. 


lS, 
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The  apparatus,  as  thus  far  described,  is  intended  for  projection  of 
ich  objects  as  can  be  stood  upon  edge  and  projected  in  the  ordinary 
anner  preferably  permanent  microscopical  preparations  and  ordinary 
ntern  slides.  Where,  however,  it  is  desired  to  show  living  forms 
nder  the  microscope,  or  under  the  ordinary  projection  lens  in  fluid, 
,c  an  apparatus  for  diverting  the  beam  from  the  condensing  lenses 
i  a  vertical  path,  and  then  bringing  it  again  to  the  horizontal  axis,  is 
quired.  For  this  purpose  a  horizontal  attachment  to  the  projection 
iparatus  has  been  devised,  a  diagram  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
his  attachment  is  intended  for  use  with  either  the  projection  lens  or 
ejection  microscope.  It  consists  of  a  large  plane  mirror  with  a  very 
■rfect  surface  set  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  mounted  in  a  light-tight 
>x  and  carried  on  a  rectangular  arm.  This  is  attached  to  the  base 
ir  of  the  projection  apparatus  by  a  T  piece,  as  the  other  attachments 
e.  The  vertical  arm  for  this  attachment  is  arranged  to  hold  the 


legged  iron  support,  so  that  it  may  be  rotated  completely  around,  and 
this  mounting  can  be  used  for  photomicrography  as  well  as  for  projec¬ 
tion  work,  being  in  this  case  attached  to  the  complete  photornicro- 
j  graphic  camera,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8. ,  the  microscope  being  swung  out 
of  the  optical  axis  when  it  is  desired  to  arrange  the  object  in  the  field 
and  for  preliminary  focussing,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  This  construction  can 
be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  lecture  room  by  having  the  photographic 
dark  room  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  lecture  room,  provided  with  a 
window  opening  on  to  the  lecture  room.  The  camera  and  optical 
bench  can  be  lined  up  at  the  side  of  the  dark  room  next  to  the  lecture 
room,  and  the  whole  apparatus  used  for  photomicrography  when 
desired.  When  the  optical  bench  only  is  desired  for  projection,  the 
window  can  be  opened,  the  optical  bench  turned  through  90  degrees,  so 
as  to  project  its  image  upon  the  screen,  and  both  vertical  and  horizontal 
attachments  can  be  used  without  difficulty  in  this  manner.  This  pro- 


FiG.  9.  —Top  View  of  Projection  Apparatus  and  Photo-micrographic  Camera  showing  Projection  Apparatus  swung  out 
of  the  Optical  Axis  for  Focussing  and  Arranging  Object  in  the  Field. 


croscope  and  projection  lens  used  for  regular  projection,  and,  when 
ced  upon  the  arm,  the  microscope  and  projection  lens  come  into  the 
deal  axis  of  the  beam  of  light  projected  upward  from  the  mirror, 
r  use  with  the  projection  lens,  the  front  piano  convex  condensing  lens 
ifted  out  of  the  condenser  system,  it  being  mounted  in  a  ring  with 
ob  for  this  purpose,  and  placed  with  its  plane  surface  uppermost 
the  cell  above  the  inclined  mirror.  A  plane  set  of  glass  mounted 
a  suitable  ring  is  then  placed  over  the  condensing  lens  to  protect  it, 
l  the  objects  to  be  projected  are  placed  upon  this  glass  plate.  The 
ijection  lens  is  focussed  upon  it,  and  upon  the  hood  of  the  projection 
s  a  45  degree  prism  is  placed,  which  diverts  the  vertical  beam  to  a 
izontal  path,  throwing  the  magnified  image  upon  the  screen.  A 
all  percentage  of  light  is  lost  in  these  reflections,  but  where  the 
laratus  is  perfectly  centred,  and  the  prism  and  mirror  surfaces  are 
y  accurately  made,  the  percentage  is  so  small  that  with  the  arc 
ht  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  projecting  lantern  slides  and  all 
iinary  translucent  objects  at  ordinaiy  distances,  and  securing  circles 
he  same  size  as  with  the  ordinaiy  projection  lens.  At  about  twenty 
J  -  distance,  with  the  one-fourth  projection  lens,  magnifications  of 
;  ut  50  diameters  are  had,  and  an  object  over  four  inches  in  diameter 
c  be  shown,  so  that  one  can  take  a  four-inch  Petri  dish,  for  example, 
t  d  with  water,  and  place  in  it  a  series  of  frog  larvae  from  the  egg  up 
1  onus  with  legs  and  demonstrate  the  whole  series  at  one  operation. 

'  formation  of  crystals,  the  observation  of  dissections,  and  hundreds 
o other  uses,  wall  suggest  themselves  for  an  apparatus  of  this  kind. 

't  en  the  projection  microscope  is  swung  into  position,  the  piano  con- 
condensing  lens  is  returned  to  the  front  of  the  condenser  system, 
its  protecting  plate  is  replaced  by  a  metal  diaphragm,  having  a 
c  u^ar  opening  of  the  proper  size  to  admit  the  beam  of  light  from  the 
Ojror  into  the  condensing  system  of  the  microscope.  A  45  degree 
i1  m  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  microscope  tube  serves  the  purpose 
sflecting  the  vertical  beam  to  a  horizontal  path.  With  the  projec- 
microscope  the  illuminant  is  sufficient  for  use  with  powers  up  to 
including  one-half  inch  with  ordinary  screens  at  the  same  distance 
the  projection  lens  is  ordinarily  used,  and  with  undiminished 
es  of  light. 

le  8reat  advantage  of  the  horizontal  position  for  preparations  of 
g  forms,  such  as  Paramoecium,  Gammarus,  Entomostraca,  Amoeba, 
ucella,  and  other  infusorial  forms,  as  well  as  any  other  micro- 
ical  thing  in  fluid,  which  it  is  desired  to  show,  as,  for  example, 
lry  deposits,  crystals,  etc. ,  is  apparent. 

ie  °Ptical  bench,  as  above  described,  is  mounted  upon  a  three- 


jection  apparatus  can  also  be  used  to  great  advantage  for  making  bro¬ 
mide  enlargements,  both  from  lantern  slides  and  from  microscopic 
objects,  to  be  used  as  charts.  Any  points  to  be  emphasised  can  be 
worked  up  on  such  enlargements  'with  crayon  or  pencil  after  the  en¬ 
largements  have  been  made,  and  any  portions  can  be  coloured  with 
analine  or  water  colours.  This  is  a  field  of  work  which  such  a  projec¬ 
tion  apparatus  will  greatly  facilitate,  and  one  which  has  as  yet  been 
very  little  developed.  It  is  believed  that  this  construction  will  lend 
itself  particularly  well  to  physical  and  chemical  demonstration  work, 
and  the  special  accessories  for  these  uses  which  are  now  in  process  of 
development  will  form  the  subject  of  another  paper. 

L.  B.  Elliott. 

- - - 

M.  Lippmann  is  to  succeed  M.  Poincare  as  president  of  the  French 
Astronomical  Society.  M.  Jannssen  has  been  elected  'president 
d’honneur.  The  society’s  prize  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Charlois  for 
the  discovery  of  a  large  number  of  minor  planets,  and  the  Jannssen- 
prize  to  M.  Giacobini  for  the  discovery  of  seven  comets. 

Tabloid  Photographic  Chemicals. — Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome, 
and  Company,  of  Snow  Hill  Buildings,  London,  E.C.,  are  issuing  a- 
32  page  booklet  on  Tabloid  photographic  chemicals,  which  deals  with 
the  practical  characteristics  of  Tabloid  developing  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  used  in  negative  work.  Any  of  our  readers  may  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  booklet  gratis  on  application. 

The  “  Sinop  ”  Collotype  process. — Messrs.  Penroso  and  Company, 
of  109,  Farringdon  Road,  London,  E.C.,  are  issuing  a  new  edition 
of  their  booklet  on  the  “  Sinop  ”  process.  The  instructions  have  in 
part  been  revised  and  corrected,  so  as  to  make  them  more  explicit 
than  they  were  before.  Messrs.  Penrose  inform  us  that  since 
the  process  was  introduced  they  have  had  two  thousand  direct  en¬ 
quiries  relating  to  it. 

The  Cripplegate  Photographic  Society  gave  an  entertainment  to  its 
members  and  their  friends  at  the  home  of  the  society,  the  Cripple- 
gate  Institute,  Golden  Lane,  E.C.,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  April 
25tli.  On  this  occasion,  which  marks  the  close  of  the  winter  session, 
the  programme  was  an  entirely  unphotographic  one,  even  the  lantern 
exhibition,  which  usually  forms  a  feature  of  such  gatherings,  being 
omitted.  The  small  hall  of  the  institute  was  well  filled,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  those  present  being  ladies,  and  the  musical  talent  of  the 
society  provided  ample  entertainment  to  fill  a  long  evening.  The 
arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out,  and  reflected  great  credit 
on  those  responsible  for  them. 
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exhibitions, 
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BOLTON. 

On  April  15th,  16th,  and  18th  the  Bolton  Mutual  Photographic 
Society  held  their  annual  exhibition  in  the  Victoria  Hall.  Open 
classes  were  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  society, 
•and  the  result  has  been  a  great  success.  His  Worship  the  Mayor 
(Aid.  Miles,  J.P.)  favoured  the  exhibition  with  his  presence,  and  his 
■opening  remarks  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  committee  and 
members.  Upwards  of  200  exhibits  were  hung  in  the  open  classes. 
The  judges  were  Alex.  Keighley  and  S.  L.  Coulthurst. 

Judges’  Awards. 

Open  classes. — Landscape,  seascape,  and  river  scenery:  1, 
■“Leafless,”  A.  W.  Cooper,  Preston;  2,  “Passing  Clouds,”  D.  G. 
Crump,  Burnley;  honourable  mention,  “A  Misty  Morn,”  W.  Clayden, 
Plymouth,  and  “The  Last  Furrow,”  J.  R.  Sandilands,  Edinburgh. 
Architecture:  1,  B.  Slater,  Burnley;  2,  A.  M.  Bellingham,  Burnley; 
honourable  mention,  C.  H.  Harrison,  Manchester.  Portraiture : 
1,  “A  Country  Girl,”  G.  A.  Barton,  Birmingham ;  2,  “Napoleon  and 
Josephine,”  N.  S.  Kay,  Bolton;  honourable  mention,  “A  Portrait 
Study,”  L.  Harrison,  Pendleton.  Lantern  slides  :  1,  F.  G.  Tryhorn, 
Manchester ;  2,  G.  Clelands,  Edinburgh,  and  G.  Bird,  Bath ;  honour¬ 
able  mention,  R.  W.  Harvey,  Leicester,  and  T.  R.  Bell,  York. 

In  the  members’  classes  about  190  exhibits  were  sent  in,  the 
average  quality  showing  a  decided  advance  on  last  year’s  exhibition. 
The  judges  were  Rev.  H.  W.  Dick,  Manchester,  and  C.  J.  Harrison, 
Manchester. 

Awards. 

Members’  classes.- — Landscape,  seascape,  and  river  scenery :  1  and 
'2,  “  Sheep  and  Landscape  ”  and  “  The  Bend  of  the  River,”  F.  T. 
Coupland,  Bolton.  Architecture:  1  and  2,  “Font,  Lincoln  Minster” 
■and  “  Stately  Pillar  and  Lofty  Aisle,”  J.  Wild,  Bolton.  Portraiture, 
•figure,  and  animal  studies,  and  still  life:  1,  “Margery,”  E.  S.  Coup¬ 
land  ;  2,  “  Daffodils,”  H.  H.  Prime,  Bolton.  Set  of  four  lantern 
slides:  1,  J.  Wild;  2,  H.  S.  Prince.  Best  set  of  three  pictures:  1, 
H.  Kellam,  Bolton ;  2,  H.  S.  Prince,  Bolton.  Best  set  of  six 
lantern  slides:  1,  II.  S.  Prince;  2,  Wm.  Harley,  Bolton.  Eest  set 
•of  four  pictorial  post  cards  :  1,  F  T.  Coupland. 

Presentation. — At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  Mr.  A.  Ormrod,  hon. 
secretary,  was  presented  with  a  handsome  carved  oak  timepiece  by 
the  committee  and  friends  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  connection 
■with  the  society. 


CHISWICK  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  Chiswick  Camera  Club,  which 
was  held  at  the  Chiswick  Town  Hall,  on  23rd  and  24th  April,  con¬ 
stituted  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  club’s  progress,  since,  for 
the  first  time,  it  had  ventured  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  exhibition 
(beyond  that  of  a  simple  show  of  members’  work.  In  engaging  the 
Town  Hall,  which  must  have  entailed  considerable',  expense,  the 
club  displayed  an  enterprising  spirit,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
meet  with  an  adequate  reward,  both  in  actual  receipts  for  the  trouble 
Involved  in  embarking  upon  the  sea  of  exhibition  troubles  and  an 
increased  membership  for  the  society.  The  hall  itself  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  an  exhibition,  but  it  is  subject  to  the 
usual  restrictions  of  such  places  that  the  arrangement  of  screen  and 
ether  necessary  features  of  an  exhibition  must  be  effected  without 
inserting  a  nail  or  a  screw  in  either  wall  or  floor.  For  this  reason 
the  most  was  not  male  of  the  opportunity  afforded  from  the  de¬ 
corative  point  of  view,  and  indeed  from  the  more  important  point 
of  view  of  displaying  each  picture  to  its  best  advantage.  This  is, 
however,  perfectly  excusable  in  a  first  attempt,  such  as  that  we 
are  criticising,  and  undoubtedly  means  will  be  found  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  in  the  future 

A  novel  feature  in  the  exhibition  was  a  prize  offered  for  the  best 
society  exhibit  of  four  pictures,  the  competition  being'  restricted 
to  societies  affiliated  to  the  R.  P.S.  This  competition,  which  we 
think  a  commendable  one,  resulted  in  nine  entries  from  seven  societies, 
including  the  Chiswick  Club  itself — viz.,  Brierley  Hill,  Brentford, 


Nottingham,  Southampton,  Aldershot,  West  Surrey  (two  sets),  a  I 
Chiswick  (two  sets).  In  the  result  Chiswick  and  Nottingham  wt 
bracketed  equal. 

The  system  was  adopted  of  allowing  pictures  forming  part  of  i 
society  exhibit  to  be  entered  in  competition  in  other  classes,  a 
though  this  method  may  appeal  strongly  to  the  medal  hunter,  it  | 
not  quite  a  satisfactory  one  from  the  visitor’s  point  of  view,  as 
many  cases  the  pictures  medalled  in  the  subject  classes  were  qu1 
disassociated  from  their  competitors  with  the  natural  effect  tlj 
the  average  quality  of  the  work  hung  together  as  constituting 
class  suffered  from  the  absence  of  some  of  the  best  pictures, 
the  whole,  the  response  to  the  invitation  to  the  outside  world  w 
satisfactory.  “A  Wet  Day,”  by  F.  G.  Tryhorn  received  the  prem 
award  in  the  landscape  class  echoing  his  success  in  his  own  societ' 
exhibition.  “The  Winter  Scene,”  which  was  deservedly  popu( 
in  the  R.P.S.  Exhibition,  by  Thos.  Wright,  and  “An  Old  Cast! 
by  H.  G.  Stollard  received  bronze  medals.  “  Evening,”  by  Th 
Wright;  “After  the  Storm,”  by  L.  A.  Payne;  and  “On  the  Heatl 
by  H.  Gentry,  were  noticeably  good.  Among  the  figure  stud 
“The  Photographer’s  Man,”  by  Chas.  Treasurer  was  pleasing  from 
quaintness,  and  some  portraits  by  G.  K.  Rule  were  good. 

members  made  a  very  creditable  show  indeed.  We  w<( 
pleased  to  see  again  some  of  Lionel  C.  Bennett's  work  in  the  clu  i 
collective  exhibit  in  the  affiliation  competition,  and  among  tj 
pictures  which  pleased  us  in  the  general  classes  were  examples 
the  work  of  J.  G.  Barford,  W.  E.  Walker,  S.  Carne  Redman, 
Hucklebridge,  T.  A.  Coysh,  H.  Gentry,  J.  Woodger,  E.  P.  Smi: 
and  A.  Michaelsen. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  F.  P.  Cembrano,  J.  H.  Gear,  and  J. 
Hodges. 

Judges’  Awards. 

Open  Classes. 

Class  A. — Silver  medal,  F.  G.  Tryhorn;  bronze  medals,  Thon 
Wright ;  H.  Gordon  Stollard  ;  highly  commended,  L.  A.  Payne. 

Class  B. — Silver  medal  withheld ;  bronze  medals,  A.  Michaelse 
W.  J.  Byrne. 

Class  C. — Silver  medal,  Percival  W.  Crane ;  bronze  medal, 
Marshall,  A.R.I.B.A. 

Class  D. — Lantern  slides  :  Bronze  medals,  F.  G.  Tryhorn;  J. 
Johnston;  commended,  A.  Bailey. 

Members’  Classes. 

Class.  F. — Bronze  medals,  Herbert  Gentry;  T.  A.  Coysh;  V.  1 
Barford ;  highly  commended,  E.  P.  Smith. 

Class  G. — Bronze  medals,  A.  Michaelsen ;  E.  P.  Smith. 

Class  H.—  Bronze  medals,  W.  E.  Walker;  J.  Woodger;  T. 
Coysh. 

Class  J. — Lantern  slides  :  Bronze  medal,  J.  Woodger. 

The  club  silver  medal  for  the  best  picture  in  the  memb< 
classes  was  awarded  to  V.  G.  Barford. 


GRANGEMOUTH  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  above  association  held  its  first  open  exhibition  in  the  Y.M.(  • 
Institute,  from  Thursday  to  Saturday  last  week,  when  the  mem  > 
placed  before  the  good  people  of  Grangemouth  and  district  a  re  r 
representative  exhibition  of  modern  photographic  art.  Messrs. 
Crooke  and  Blacklock,  Edinburgh,  officiated  as  judges. 

The  champion  class  drew  forth  fully  30  entries  to  compete 
the  gold  medal  offered  by  the  association’s  hon.  president,  Prov  u 
Mackay.  The  medal  was  gained  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Croall,  Edinbur , 
with  his  well-known  and  popular  delineation  of  a  group  of  bulldc , 
that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  commending  when  it  made  its  debut  t 
the  Dundee  Exhibition,  other  competitors  in  the  class  were  Visco  t 
Maitland,  London ;  W.  R.  Lathbury,  Bristol ;  Graystone  Bird,  Ba , 
etc.,  etc. 

Over  forty  entered  the  ’andscape  and  seascape  class,  where  9 
premier  honour — silver  medal — was  gained  by  James  Patrick,  E<* 
burgh;  bronze  medal  also  going  to  an  Edinburgh  exhibitor,  J.  • 
Johnston. 

About  forty  entries  were  forward  for  portraiture  and  genre,  9 
silver  medal  being  awarded  to  Miss  M.  G.  Johnston,  West  Cui> 
while  A.  Allan,  Ratho  Station,  a  prominent  exhibitor,  gained  ® 
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•onze  medal,  and  the  Art  Photo  Company,  Perth,  were  highly 
immended  for  two  pictuies. 

A  well-known  worker,  F.  Parkinson,  Spalding,  secured  the  silver 
edal  -in  the  lantern  slide  section  (sets  of  four),  the  bronze  going 
W.  A.  Taylor,  Liverpool,  so  that  in  this  class  only  England 
ored,  all  the  other  awards  going  to  Scottish  exhibitors. 

In  the  class  confined  to  members  the  following  were  the  awards  :  — 
Landscape  and  seascape :  Silver  medal,  F.  W.  Maryton ;  bronze 
edal,  Dr.  McGowan.  Portraiture  and  genre  :  Silver  medal,  Dr. 
cGowan;  bronze  medal,  R.  Marshall. 

Special  silver  medal  to  the  member  who  obtained  the  highest 
imber  of  points  for  any  three  pictures,  F.  W.  Maryton. 

Prize  slides  :  Slides  by  members  and  colour  slides  by  the  Lumiere 
).  were  shown,  and  concerts  were  held  in  the  evenings. 

The  exhibition  was  well  patronised  by  the  public. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  awards  at  the  above  exhibition  :  — 

Class  A. — -(Open)  :  Gold  medal,  “  Bull  Dogs,”  W.  T.  Owall, 
R.P.S.,  Edinburgh;  h.c.,  “The  Evening  of  Life,”  J.  Patrick, 
linburgh;  “Old  Ann,”  A.  Allan,  Ratho  Station. 

Class  B. — (Open)  :  Silver  medal,  “  The  Hamlet  Home,”  J.  Patrick, 
linburgh;  bronze  medal,  “Summer,”  J.  R.  Johnston,  Edinburgh; 
3.,  “Stranded,”  A.  Richmond,  M.B.,  Paisley;  “  Cramond  Brig.” 
R.  Sandiland,  Edinburgh. 

Class  C. — (Open)  :  Silver  medal,  “  Mother  and  Child,”  Miss 
hnston,  West  Cults ;  bronze  medal,  “  Old  Cobbler,”  A.  Allan,  Ratho 
rtion;  h.c.,  “Study  of  Old  Man,”  Art  Photo  Company,  Perth; 
t  Study,”  Art  Photo  Company,  Perth. 

Class  D. — (Open).  Set  of  four  lantern  slides:  Silver  medal,  G. 

'rkinson,  Spalding.;  bronze  medal,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Liverpool;  h.c., 
G.  Hibbert,  Sheffield. 

Class  E. — (Closed):  Silver  medal,  “On  the  Brow  of  the  Hill,”  F. 

Maryon,  Grangemouth;  bronze  medal,  “In  the  Harbour,”  Dr 
i  oGowan,  Grangemouth. 

Hass  F. — (Closed):  Silver ’medal,  “Learn  Young,  Learn  Fair,” 
13  MacGowan,  Grangemouth;  bronze  medal,  “An  Interesting  Story.” 
1  Marshall,  Grangemouth. 

lilver  medal  for  best  three  pictures  shown  by  members  :  F.  W 

1  ryon 

TRURO. 


inwall  in  the  belief  of  many  is  outside  of  England,  at  any  rate 
h  a  legend  is  in  the  air.  For  many  years  the  Duchy  has  had  a 
y  regular  exhibition  in  that  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic 
iety  of  Falmouth,  though  this  has  been  an  adjunct,  but  a  strong 
good  one,  to  a  bigger  exhibition  of  interest  to  the  county.  Now, 
c  City  of  Truro  has  waked  up  to  its  photographic  responsibilities, 
■2  it  may  be  hoped  the  fire  that  has  been  kindled  there  may  increase 
t  i  fervent  glow.  At  any  rate,  the  first  public  photographic  ex- 
h  tion  held  in  the  city  is  one  which  all  concerned  in  may  be  proud 
'3  The  Cornwall  Central  Photographic  Club  owes  its  existence,  we 
eve,  to  some  few  workers  who  were  students  of  the  Central 
I  niical  Schools  at  Truro,  an  organisation  which  is  doing  great 
T 1  in  Cornwall.  It  owes  not  a  little  of  its  vigour  to  the  keen 
rest  thrown  into  the  work  by  Professor  Clark,  who  is  president, 
d  efforts -are  worthily  seconded  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Alec  Gregg, 
f  members  have  previously  had  exhibitions  of  their  own  work, 
)l  as  photographic  exhibitions  were  not  often  available  to  them 
1  somewhat  suffered  in  not  being  able  to  compare  their  work 
that  of  others.  To  bring  this  about  the  present  exhibition 
'Ti  arranged,  and  the  advantage  has  already  been  admitted.  Whether 
h  fact  that  Cornwall  was  so  far  afield  or  that  the  exhibition  was  a 
ie  °ne,  the  contributors  were  not  nearly  so  many  asr  might  have 
expected.  But  the  outside  work  is  of  a  good  high  average, 
the  style  and  manner  of  it  cannot  but  do  the  Cornish  amateur 
■n  professionals  a  lot  of  good  if  they  will  but  learn  the  lesson. 
e  was  another  advantage  in  the  first  exhibition  being  moderate 
imensions,  and  that  wras,  the  work  could  be  inspected  without 
0  tuch  distracting  influence  as  a  crowrded  show  presents.  Ihe 
,a  ry  in  whieh  the  exhibits  were  hung  was  splendidly  suitable  for 
-ts  urpose,  and  this  is  an  advantage  not  so  frequently  associated 
’u  photographic  exhibitions,  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  fixtures 
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were  well  hung,  and  there  was  not  such  a  difficulty  in  comparing 
them  with  the  catalogue  as  not  infrequently  presents  itself.  There 
was  more  sectionising  and  classification  than  is  usual  now-a-days,  but 
experience  teaches.  It  was  particularly  apparent  that  some  very 
fine  work  will  by  and  by  be  done  by  several  of  the  members— in 
llowers  and  architecture.  The  exhibits  contributed  show  great 
promise,  but  the  best  flower  subjects  were  not  printed  in  the  best 
colour  for  giving  quality  and  charm,  and  were  just  a  little  hard. 
Some  of  the  landscape  work  of  the  members  also  showed  taste  and 
discretion  on  selection.  In  the  matter  of  enlarging,  softness  was 
too  much  lacking — but  after  this  we  have  no  doubt  the  Cornishmen 
will  fall  in  line,  and  send  out  work  equal  to  those  of  other  shires. 

The  awards  were: — Landscape:  W.  R.  Lathbury,  silver  medal, 
“The  Mill  Stream”  (3),  a  meritorious  attempt,  but  not  so  pictorial 
as  the  elements  of  the  scene  made  possible,  and  just  a  little  too 
much  of  a  common  place  mill.  The  reeds  of  the  foreground  might 
well  have  been  softened  down.  Seascape  :  Silver  medal,  “  A  Misty 
Morn”  (8),  William  Clayden.  This  if  a  soft  effect,  the  principal 
object  being  a  fishing  boat  upon  an  oily  sea,  within  the  borders  of  a 
large  fishing  harbour,  over  which  hangs  the  haze  that  is  often  seen 
on  the  south  coast.  Bronze  medal,  “  Rocklhwarted  ”  (15),  a  very 
fine  study  of  a  breaking  sea,  we  believe,  on  the  coast  of  one  of  the 
Soilly  Isles.  Such  a  mass  of  foam  and  wave  is,  we  should  say, 
very  rarely  secured,  and  such  a  picture  will  find  many  admirers. 
Genre:  Silver  (medal,  “Oh!  What  Fun”  (21),  William  Clayden. 
This  is  a  bright  outdoor  subject,  natural  and  happy  children  on  a 
swinging  gate,  each  with  a  laugh  on  his  and  her  face,  the  technical 
quality  of  which  is  high  class.  Architecture  :  Silver  medal,  “  And 
the  Golden  Sun  Poured  in  a  Dusty  Beam,”  Percival  W.  Crane. 
Here,  as  the  title  suggests,  the  sun  breaks  in  upon  pillar  and  arch, 
apparently  in  a  crypt,  or  something  akin,  and  the  way  in  which 
softness  and  roundness  has  been  secured  is  very  good  indeed.  Bronze 
medal,  “To  the  Octagon”  (25)  and  “The  Spiral  Stair”  (26),  W.  R. 
Campion,  both  very  excellent  studies  from  Ely  and  worthy  in  every 
way  of  the  distinction  the  pictures  have  won.  Flowers,  still  life,  etc.  : 
Silver  medal,  “Study  of  Double  Narcissus”  (41),  W.  H.  Lindsay. 
A  charming  thing  in  its  way,  but  no  better  we  think  than  the  example 
which  has  won  the  bronze  medal,  “Narcissi”  (Poeticus  ornatus), 
S.  G.  Kimber,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  rendering  of  such  a  subject- 
natural,  graceful,  and  soft  in  quality.  Animals :  Bronze  medal, 
“Cattle  at  Valle  Crucis  ”  (45),  Frederick  Johnson.  This  is  clearly 
a  very  proper  award,  as  this  is  a  picture  in  every  way  and  the  best 
thing  in  the  class.  Figure  studies  :  Bronze  medal,  “The  Peg  Seller”  (51) 
S.  G.  Kimber.  This  is  not  a  strong  effort,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  one  at  least  of  the  other  prints  might  not  have  scored 
equally  well.  The  old-fashioned  traveller  in  clothes’  pegs  here  shown 
is  by  no  means  an  artistic  study,  but  it  a  record  of  a  subject  the  present 
generation  may  not  frequently  see.  Lantern  slides  were  good  and 
came  up  well  in  point  of  numbers:  Silver  medal,  “Alpine  Scenes” 
(60),  R.  Warden  Harvey;  bronze  medals,  “Architecture”  (54), 
J.  W.  Hodges;  “Winter  Scenes”  (69),  F.  Parkinson;  and  “Amongst 
the  Mountains”  (78),  A.  W.  Gill. 

Professional  work:  Silver  medal,  “The  Hour  of  Rest”  (89),  Gray- 
stone  Bird.  This  is  a  landscape  of  considerable  beauty  treated  in  a 
very  soft  way,  befitting  the  title.  There  is,  however,  a  lack  of 
gradation  somewhat,  and  the  shadows  in  the  foreground  seem  to 
be  unnecessarily  deep.  The  distant  hill  seams  to  jump  back  too 
suddenly.  A  little  technical  skill  would  give  a  more  even 
rendering  of  tones  and  make  the  whole  more  reposeful  than  it  is, 
though  it  is  a  most  skilful  example  of  work.  Bronze  medal,  “Feeding 
Sheep”  (100),  C.  E.  Walmsley,  well  deserves  this  distinction,  even 
if  it  ought  not  to  have  been  bracketed  equal  with  the  other.  The 
scene  is  in  a  mountainous  country,  with  a  man  giving  out  bundles 
of  fodder  to  some  very  fine  sheep,  the  whole  group  near  and  upon 
the  sky-line.  The  sky  is  soft  and  tender.  This  is  a  picture  of 
great  merit.  Members’  work — Flowers  :  Silver  medal,  “  A  Eroken 
Limb”  (103).  The  title  is  not-  happy  for  so  charming  a  subject, 
which  is  a  branch  of  a  rose  bush,  upon  which  are  some  very 
beautiful  blooms',  the  roundness  of  which  and  the  fine  gradations 
and  half-tones  of  petals  and  leaves  has  been  very  successfully  se¬ 
cured.  The  colour  is  not  happy,  for  though  “green  roses”  are 
heard  of  they  have  no  great  charm.  Bronze  medal,  “  Flower  Study  ” 
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(115),  A.  W.  Gill.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  bit  of  flower  work,  of 
greater  softness  and  delicacy  than  the  silver  medalled  print,  and 
equal  to  it,  we  should  say,  in  all  qualities.  Cornish  scenery  :  Highly 
commended,  “  The  Ebbing  Tide,  St.  Ives  ”  (154),  A.  W.  Gill.  A 
very  creditable  bit  of  Avork,  artistic  and  full  of  promise,  though  we 
think  his  “  Low  Tide  ”  (152),  even  more  charming.  It  is  not  many 
counties  would  supply  such  an  example  of  marshland,  with  a  look 
out  to  sea  and  a  soft  and  delightful  rvoodland  as  a  background. 
Architecture:  Bronze  medal,  “An  Aisle,  Truro  Cathedral”  (174), 
R.  B.  Moss,  a  good  example  of  such  work,  dealt  with  in  a  broad  spirit, 
with  a  good  perspective.  Enlargements :  Bronze  medal,  “  The 
Village  Smithy”  (198),  R.  B.  Moss.  This  is  easily  the  best  in  the 
class  and  quite  deserves  the  recognition  it  has  secured.  The  factors 
in  the  picture  are  excellently  utilised,  and  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  pose  in  the  figures,  or  a  'stiffly  ordered  arrangement  of  the 
parts. 

We  have  thus  far  dealt  with  the  prints  that  have  received  awards, 
but  beside  these  are  many  meritorious  examples,  to  which  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  a  passing  reference.  F.  C.  Bowlett’s  “  On  the  Banks 
of  the  Dart  ”  (1)  in  the  landscape  section  is  a  good  thing,  though 
the  figure  is  not  quite  happily  placed.  James  Dunlop’s  “Winter 
Sunlight  ”  (2)  is  a  very  beautiful  example  of  weak  winter  sunshine 
on  snow  in  Avhich  the  values  have  been  admirably  preserved.  Eustace 
W.  Porter’s  “A  Forest  Glade”  (6)  is  an  exquisite  example  of  wood¬ 
land  scenery,  but  its  small  size  does  not  do  it  justice.  If  it  were 
greatly  increased  the  picture  must  command  attention.  His  “  Sunset 
over  the  Zuyder  Zee  ”  is  a  gem.  C.  J.  King  is  a  very  clever  worker, 
and  he  finds  splendid  subjects  in  Scilly,  as  “The  Approach  of  the 
Storm”  (12)  abundantly  shows.  The  strong  Avhite  patch  in  the  sky 
should  be  toned  dowm.  “Storm  Lifting”  (13)  is  striking.  The  very 
inappropriate  mounting  of  H.  Whitford’s  “  Seascapes  ”  (17-19)  kills 
the  prints.  W.  R.  Lathbury’s  “  The  Light  Steals  Softly  Across  the 
Aisle  ”  (32)  is  an  architectural  subject — a  cathedral  interior — in  which 
lighting  and  distance  is  admirably  managed.  James  Dunlop’s  “  Fruit 
Study”  (36),  though  a  well  arranged  composition,  is  somew'hat  un¬ 
successful  by  reason  of  a  degree  of  hardness.  C.  J.  King’s  “Helio¬ 
trope  ”  (38)  is  AA^ell  done,  but  a  curious  effect  is  produced  by  an 
appearance  of  double  printing.  George  E.  Hall’s  “A  Morning  Drink 
(43)  represents  a  cow  at  the  Avater’s  edge,  in  which  if  the  white 
of  the  animal  could  have  been  toned  down  the  result  Avould  have 
been  acceptable.  R.  B.  Moss’s  “Early  Spring”  (46)  is  a  study  of 
sheep  and  lambs,  and.  wolrthy  of  commendation  for  naturalness. 
James  Dunlop’s  “  Stonebreaker  ”  (49)  is  good  technically,  but  the 
title  suggests  Avork  which  the  picture  does  not  convey,  the  man 
having  his  back  to  the  observer,  evidently  considering  how  he  can 
best  get  out  of  the  job.  R.  B.  Moss’s  “The  Widower”  (53a)  is  an 
artistic  idea  Avell  Avorked  out.  E.  C.  Argali’s  “  A  Cornish  Wood  ” 
(188)  is  altogether  the  best  of  his  contributions,  but  it  is  not  made 
the  best  of,  the  sunshine  being  rendered  in  Avhite  spots  of  too  marked 
a  character.  Graystone  Bird’s  “MeadoAV  SAveet”  (86),  a  lady  col¬ 
lecting  these  odorous  blooms  amid  a  wealth  of  leafage,  all  Avell 
ordered  and  harmonious,  Avill  add  to  his  great  reputation.  His  “  Over¬ 
hauling  the  Nets”  (96)  represents  a  great  harbour  full  of  fishing 
boats,  the  creivs  of  which  are  busy.  The  picture  is  a  fine  one. 
John  H.  Coath  has  an  excellent  lot  of  prints,  in  which  he  shows 
master  of  children,  kittens,  and  puppies.  Members  of  the  club 
may  be  congratulated  upon  a  section  that  is  full  of  promise. 
Flowers  are  Avell  done  by  W.  Lidgey  (rosebuds,  orchids,  and 
chrysanthemums),  and  A.  W.  Gill  (fairy  roses).  In  the  Cornish 
scenery  class  the  work  is  mostly  small,  but  very  promising,  especially 
the  work  of  Thorold  Kruse,  R.  B.  Moss,  and  A.  W.  Gill.  In 
architecture  R.  B.  Moss  does  Avell,  especially  in  “Interior  South 
Porch,  Truro  Cathedral  ”  (172)  and  “  Exterior  South  Porch,  Truro 
Cathedral  ”  (173).  A  veiy  fine  selection  of  photographic  goods  Avere 
shown  by  E.  C.  Argali,  of  Truro,  Avho  is  a  publisher  of  a  fine 
series  of  Cornish  scenes  in  the  form  of  post  cards. 

The  exhibition  Avas  opened  on  Thursday,  23rd  April,  and  ran  for  a 
Aveek  Avith  very  successful  results.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  result  Avill  he  an  increased  interest  in  photography  in  Cornwall. 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION. 

July  22,  23^ — Cardiff  County  Horticultural  Society  (art  section). 
A.  Coleman,  37,  Plasturton  Gardens,  Cardiff. 


THE  JUBILEE  OF  THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOC’IKi 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  to  members  — ]  ,un  desiil 
by  the  Council,  as  President,  to  remind  you  that  the  Rod 
Photographic  Society  completed  in  February  last  the  fiftieth  v 
of  its  existence,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  every  Fellow  a 
Member  of  the  Society,  the  members  of  the  affiliated  societies,  a 
all  connected  with  photography  will  accept  the  Council  s  invitat  I 
to  take  a  personal  part  in  the  official  celebration  of  the  event. 

The  Society  was  inaugurated  in  the  year  1853,  and  lias  enjoy 
the  continued  patronage  of  the  Royal  Family  since  its  foundatiJ 
The  advancement  of  photography,  and  its  applications  has  been  t 
special  care  of  the  Society  throughout  its  existence,  and  its  car  j 
has  been  closely  identified  Avith  the  progress  that  photography.  b< I 
as  a  science  and  an  art,  has  made  during  the  past  fifty  yea] 
Practically  every  event  of  any  moment  that  has  occurred  in 
photographic  Avorld  since  1853  has  come  under  the  Society's  notij 
and  there  is  eA^ery  reason  to  expect  a  future  of  still  greater  prosperl 
and  usefulness. 

It  has  already  been  announced  that  the  Council  have  decided  J. 
celebrate  the  jubilee  by  a  congress  of  photographers,  to  which  : 
the  FelloAvs  and  Members  of  the  Society,  representatives  of 
affiliated  societies,  and  delegates  from  as  many  photographic  cent), 
as  possible  will  be  invited. 

The  congress  will  be  opened  on  Tuesday,  May  19th,  at  the  Nj 
Gallery,  121,  Regent  Street,  at  8.30  p.m. ,  when  the  President  \t 
delKer  an  address.  This  will  be  folloived  by  a  conversazione,  aa  Ifi 
the  President  and  Council  will  receive  the  Society’s  members  ;j, 
guests.  On  Wednesday,  May  20th,  at  the  Society’s  House,  . 
Russell  Square,  at  3  p.m.,  there  Avill  be  a  meeting  at  which  pap 
Avill  be  read,  and  in  the  evening  there  will  be  a  dinner  at  • 
Frascati  Restaurant  at  7.30  o’clock,  when  it  is  hoped  that  ■ 
FelloAvs  and  Members  Avill  be  present  in  large  numbers  in  order  > 
vrelcome  the  delegates  and  representatives  and  other  visitors  v 
have  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  congress. 

In  connection  Avith  the  congress  there  will  be  a  special  exhibit : 
at  the  Society’s  Rooms  of  objects  haA'ing  interest  in  the  history . 
photography,  and  the  Council  will  be  glad  to  receive  on  loan  ; 
this  exhibition  any  examples  of  early  processes,  or  pieces  of 
paratus  which  members  and  others  have  in  their  possession. 
Council  hope  that  this  exhibition,  though  small,  may  represent 
various  stages  of  photography  from  its  infancy  to  the  present  ill 
and  I  hope  that  Ave  may  look  to  you  to  interest  yourself  in  bring ; 
together  as  complete  a  collection  as  circumstances  may  permit. 

The  Council  desire  me  to  add  that  the  commemoration  of  the  jul 
will  not  cease  with  the  congress  of  which  details  are  given  bel 
It  is  their  intention  that  the  annual  exhibition  shall  be  distinguhp 
by  .features  which  Avill  mark  the  present  year  as  one  of  more  tp 
usual  significance.  There  Avill  be  a  special  jin'vitation  pact  1 
section  in  addition  to  the  established  pictorial  section,  and  e 
scientific  and  technical  section  will  be  entirely  collected  by  d  t  •>, 
invitation,  both  having  for  their  object  the  illustration  of  the  >- 
gress  and  present  position  of  photography. 

Hoping  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  e 
congress  and  the  dinner,  and  that  you  will  bring  both  events  to  * 
notice  of  your  photographic  friends. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  since  ?, 

W.  De  W.  Abney. 

President  of  the  Societ 


The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain’s  forty-ei. 
annual  exhibition,  to  commemorate  the  Society’s  Jubilee, 
be  held  from  Thursday,  24th  September,  to  Saturday,  31st  Qctc  >'• 
1903,  at  the  NeAv  Gallery,  121,  Regent  Street,  W.  The  exhib 
will  be  divided  into  the  following  five  sections: — 1.  A  lean  collet  m 
of  pictorial  photographs  illustrating  the  progress  and  the  pi' 
position  of  photography  as  an  art.  2.  A  loan  collection  of  sciei 
and  technical  photographs  illustrating  the  progress  and  the  pi'< 
position  of  photography  as  a  science.  3.  Pictorial  photegr  !1S 
selected  in  accordance  with  the  established  regulations  that  fol 
4.  General  professional  work.  5.  Photographic  apparatus 
materials. 
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Peu)  Apparatus,  §c. 

“METOTYPE.” 

The  Metotype  Company,  New  Barnet. 

'his  is  a  printing  process  in  which  photographic  images  are  pro- 
ed  apparently  with  gold,  silver,  or  copper  cases ;  the  support 
;mbles  a  sheet  of  ferrotype,  and  the  superimposed  image  has  the 
al  characteristics  of  a  bromide  print  against  a  background  of  either 
,he  colours  named.  The  “  Metotype  ”  Company  have  submitted 
rimen  prints  to  us  by  the  process,  from  a  negative  of  the  Editor  of 
;  Journal,  taken  some  five  years  ago,  by  Messrs.  Mayall  and  Com- 
y,  of  Brighton.  But  in  those  days  the  lower  part  of  the  sitters’ 
i  had  an  adornment  which  it  no  longer  possesses.  “  Metotype  ”  is 
imple  and  pleasing  process ;  the  results  are  produced  by  contact 
i  osure  and  development,  and  to  those  of  our  readers  in  search 
1 1  variation  upon  existing  printing  methods,  the  following  instruc¬ 
ts  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest ' The  plaques  are  cut  exact  to 
i  surement,  and  the  negative  should  be  properly  masked ;  mark  an 
:  al  margin  with  white  pencil  or  chalk  on  the  mask  to  get  print 
i  niddle,  or  if  vignetting  is  required  the  negative  should  be  well 
i  jred,  so  that  no  light  enters  from  the  sides.  Put  the  plaques  on 
fully,  to  get  the  print  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  avoid  any  further 
i  iming  of  the  prints  afterwards,  although  this  can  be  done  without 
I  culty  if  necessary,  by  means  of  an  ordinary  pair  of  scissors.  Expose 
)  trdinary  gas  light  (fish  tail),  paraffin  oil  lamp,  or  any  other  artificial 
it,  at  a  distance  of  36  to  48  inches,  from  a  minute  and  a  half  to 
1  minutes,  according  to  density  of  negative;  by  daylight  four  or 
i  seconds  only.  The  best  developer  is  Lockyer’s  rnetol  and  hydro- 
r  me  or  the  oxalate  and  iron  developer  as  in  general  use,  to  which 
k  a  few  drops  of  bromide  of  potassium  of  a  l/10th  strength  (any 
1  standard  developer  may  be  used^  but  the  two  here  named  are 
t  mmended).  After  developing  immerse,  without  washing,  for  half 
i  mute  in  the  acid  bath  (^  ounce  of  acetic  acid  to  80  ounces  of  water), 
;}  i  rinse  well  with  water  and  fix  in  l/10th  hypo  bath  with  a  little 
ill  added.  The  process  of  fixing  is  easily  observed  ;  then  finally  wash 
»  put  up  to  dry.  To  avoid  any  marking  of  the  films,  prints  should 
it  d  upright  upon  blotting  paper  to  dry.  Not  more  than  a  dozen 
Ji  ues  should  be  developed,  then  renew  developer,  as  old  developer  is 
i  ty  to  stain  films.  To  avoid  any  stain  from  the  developer  wipe  print 
w !  cotton  wool  after  finally  washing.  The  plaques  are  manufactured 
ji  luminium  sheets  or  ferrotypes  and  celluloid,  replacing  the  ordinary 
n  nt,  or  on  very  fine  sheet  aluminium,  which  can  be  mounted  on 
b  k  mounts,  for  elaborate  framing  if  desired.  If  any  working  up 
is  quired  coat  prints  finally  with  enamel  collodion.  For  colouring  in 
v  ous  shades  bromide  colouring  solution  is  recommended.  Exposure 
b  irtificial  light  gives  finer  results  as  to  colour  and  brilliancy  than 
if  ight. 

“  OZOTYPE.” 


ie  “Ozotype”  Company,  of  1,  Weedington  Road,  Kentish  Town, 
L  Ion,  N.W. ,  are  issuing  a  new  edition  of  a  manual  which 
i’  ts  of  practical  instructions  in  this  process.  The  edition  con- 
L,a  3  instructions  and  formulae  which  supersede  many  of  those  given 
in  be  older  booklet.  The  new  booklet  is  issued,  price  3d. ,  and 
1  following  extract  will  indicate  its  scope: — The  simplification  of 

I  process  has  now  reached  such  a  point  that  amateurs  will  have  no 
Ihulty  in  producing  a  perfectly  sharp  and  beautifully  gradated 
piire  within  an  hour  after  printing.  Nearly  all  the  former  pitfalls 

II  chances  of  error  have  been  removed,  and  Ozotype  may  now  be 
i  f  rded  as  one  of  the  simplest  photographic  printing  methods.  The 

features  are  :  A  sensitising  solution  prepared  from  a  new  formula 
;b  gives  very  sharp  and  vigorous  prints,  and  is  specially  prepared 
the  ferrous  sulphate  acid  bath.  Ready  sensitised  paper  in  two 
€S  F,  fine  smooth;  and  M,  a  matt  paper  of  good  substance. 
3ad  of  using  a  special  brush  for  sensitising,  a  pledget  of  cotton 
"  ■  covered  with  soft  flannel  may  be  used.  Sulphuric  acid  and  fer- 
10  suiphate  are  the  components  of  the  acid  bath,  in  place  of  acetic 
and  hydroquinone.  This  bath  gives  very  sharp  detail.  The 
lopment  of  the  picture  takes  place  in  half  an  hour  after  squeegee- 
No  intermediate  drying  is  necessary. 
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Australian  Patents.— Messrs.  W.  P.  Thompson  and  Co.,  6,  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool,  have  received  the  following  information  as  regards 
Australian  patents  from  their  Melbourne  agent :  “  In  Victoria  a  Bill 
has  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  will  become  law  in  another 
week  or  two,  by  which  provisional  specifications  will  be  exempted 
from  examination  as  to  novelty.  In  Western  Australia  assignments 
of  patents  will  henceforth  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  6d.  for  every  £5 
consideration  money  instead  of  10s.  per  deed  as  hitherto,  but  if  no¬ 
consideration  be  mentioned  the  stamp  duty  will  be  10s.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  registration  of  the  deed,  and  applies  apparently 
not  merely  to  patents,  but  to  trade  marks  also.” 

The  St.  Louis  Exhibition. — Last  Friday’s  London  “Gazette”  con¬ 
tained  a  list  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  King  to  represent 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain  at  the  International  Exhibition,  to  be 
held  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  next  year.  The  commissioners  are  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Viscount  Peel,  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  Earl  Howe.  Lord 
Castletown,  Lord  Inverclyde,  Lord  Alverstone,  Lord  Avebury,  Mr. 
Horace  Plunkett,  the  Hon.  Charles  Napier  Lawrence,  Sir  Charles 
William  Fremantle,  Sir  George  Hayter  Chubb,  Sir  Edward  John 
Poynter,  Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson, 
Sir  William  Henry  Preece,  Sir  William  Turner  Thiselton  Dyer,  Sir 
Herbert  Jeltyll,  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke, 
Sir  George  Thomas  Livesey,  Mr.  Henry  Hardinge  Samuel  Cunyng- 
hame,  Mr.  Edwin  Austin  Abbey,  Mr.  Charles  Vernon  Boys,  Mr. 
Thomas  Brock,  Mr.  George  Donaldson,  Mr.  Clement  Le  Neve  Foster, 
Mr.  John  Clarke  Hawrkshaw,  Mr.  Thomas  Graham  Jackson,  Mr. 
William  Henry  Maw,  Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie,  Mr.  William  Quiller 
Orchardson,  Mr.  Boverton  Redwood,  Mr.  Alfred  Gordon  Salamon,. 
Mr.  Joseph  Wilson  Swan,  Mr.  Jethi-o  Justinian  Harris  Teall,  and  Mr. 
Francis  William  Webb.  Colonel  Charles  Moore  Watson,  C.B.  ,  C.M.G., 
has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  commission. 

New  Kodak  Goods. — Following  closely  upon  the  invention  and 
introduction  of  their  daylight  Developing  Machine,  Kodoid  Plates,  and 
N.C.  (non-curling)  Film,  Messrs.  Kodak,  Limited,  are  now  about  to 
introduce  immediately  several  new  and  importing  lines  of  goods,  and 
have  sent  us  some  notes  upon  these  products,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts  : — The  new  goods  comprise  the  Seed  Dry  Plates, 
Self-Toning  Solio,  Kodak  Platinum  Paper,  and  Kodak  C.C.  (collodio- 
chloride)  Paper.  Seed  Plates  :  The  Seed  Dry  Plate  Company  manu¬ 
factures  very  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  dry  plates  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  probably  the  largest  dry  plate  concern  in  the  world.  The 
Seed  Plates  are  made  in  two  speeds,  rapid  and  extra  rapid,  in  addition 
to  which  there  is  an  orthochromatic  variety  and  a  lantern  plate.  Self- 
Toning  Paper :  This  paper,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  printing-out 
paper,  which  has  the  necessary  gold  already  in  it  as  a  constituent  of 
the  emulsion,  and  which  therefore  obviates  the  necessity  of  a  gold 
bath.  It  is  a  gelatine  P.O.P. ,  which,  after  printing  only  requires 
treating  with  a  simple  solution  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide,  or  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  common  salt  before  fixing.  Kodak  Platinum  Paper :  To  the 
well-known  Kodak  papers  there  is  now  added  a  platinum  paper, 
which  has  the  distinctive  characteristic  that  it  does  not  solarise.  Kodak 
C.C.  (collodio-chloride)  Paper:  Kodak  C.C.  Paper  is  made  in  two- 
varieties,  glossy  and  matte.  The  glossy  has  a  brilliant  surface.  The 
matte  gives  carbon  and  sepia  effects  of  the  highest  excellence. 

Re  Eustace  Bernard  Eldridge,  photographic  artist,  24,  Butter 
Market,  Ipswich. — The  above-named  debtor  appeared  for  his  public 
examination  at  the  Ipswich  Bankruptcy  Court  on  April  24th  before 
the  Registrar.  The  statement  of  affairs  filed  by  debtor  disclosed 
gross  liabilities  amounting  to  £343  16s  Id,  and  a  deficiency  of  £200. 
In  reply  to  questions  put  by  the  Official  Receiver,  debtor  stated  that 
he  purchased  the  business  in  the  Butter  Market  for  a  lump  sum 

of  £250,  out  of  which  he  considered  that  £150  was  for  stock  and 

fittings,  and  £100  for  the  good  will.  The  money  was  paid  out  of  a 
loan  of  £550  from  his  father,  which  was  really  a  gift,  though  the 

debtor  hoped  to  be  successful  and  to  pay  it  back  some  day.  All 

that  money  rvas  gone,  and  in  various  sums  his  father  had  lent  him 
£200  in  addition.  Ho  knew  from  the  beginning  that  he  was  losing 
money,  but  he  kept  on  because  he  thought  the  prospect  was  good- 
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The  takings  never  amounted,  however,  to  as  much  as  the  expenses, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  he  had  to  borrow  from  a  money 
lender.  Debtor  said  that  before  coming  to  Ipswich  and  setting  up 
as  a  photographer  he  ivas  a  clerk  in  an  insurance  office  in  London. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  W.  Marshall,  who  appeared  for  him,  debtor  added 
that  the  rent  of  his  premises  in  Butter  Market  was  £100,  while 
the  rates  amounted  to  about  £30  more.  He  paid  two  assistants 
at  first,  and  one  more  recently.  He  had  lost  no  money  outside 
the  business.  The  Registrar  said  it  would  be  better  to  get  a  more 
complete  deficiency  account  on  the  notes,  and  the  examination  was 
adjourned  for  that  purpose. 

Hurman,  Limited,  photographic  dealers,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and  Birmingham,  decided  on  acquiring  premises  for  the  wholesale 
and  retail  distribution  of  photographic  materials  in  Dublin.  They 
have  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  site,  89,  Grafton  Street, 
where  yesterday  representatives  of  the  Press  and  others  interested 
were  invited  to  view  their  warehouse  and  stock.  The  latter,  owing 
to  recent  holidays,  is  not  so  complete  as  it  is  intended  it  should  be, 
but  the  railways  are  busy  in  bringing  fresh,  new  goods  their  way, 
and  in  a  week  or  two  the  stock  will  be  complete.  For  the  fitting 
up  and  design  of  the  shop  there  can  be  nothing  but  praise.  It  is 
in  the  choicest  taste,  and  Hurman,  Limited,  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  splendid  modern  storehouse  which  they  have  opened  for 
their  goods.  They  wisely  advertise  photography  as  “  the  art  ot 
the  age.”  How  true  it  is;  from  our  gracious  lady  the  Queen  to  the 
intelligent  artisan  through  the  whole  gamut  of  society  photography 
delights  all.  It  is  by  Hurman,  Limited,  presented  in  the  most 
luxurious  and  in  the  most  practicable  way  at  a  reasonable  outlay. 
There  is  nothing  that  the  artist,  collector,  man  in  the  street,  young 
lady  at  school,  or  hobby  merchant  cannot  reproduce  for  their  own 
or  other’s  examination  or  interest,  provided  they  get  it  within  the 
range  of  the  camera  and  lens.  Modern  illustrated  journalism  is  built 
up  of  photography,  and  it  seems  that  the  pithy  summing  up  of  the 
matter  in  “the  art  of  the  age”  is  not  one  whit  other  than  true.  We 
are  quite  sure  the  enterprise  which  has  placed  this  emporium  in 
our  midst  will  be  fully  appreciated,  and  that  Hurman,  Limited,  will 
receive  the  reward  their  venture  deserves.  In  the  evening  a  number 
of  guests  representing  the  trade,  amateur  photographers,  and  others, 
were  entertained  in  the  Central  Hotel.  Mr.  Charles  Percy,  chairman 
of  the  company,  presided,  and  in  proposing  the  toast,  “  Prosperity 
to  the  Trade  of  Dublin,”  hoped  their  firm  would  contribute  to  its 
success.  Mr.  V.  Smith  responded.  The  toast  of  “The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Trade”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Townsend,  and  responded  ,o 
by  Messrs,  Darcy  and  J.  Smith.  Mr.  Dorman  proposed  the  toast  of 
“Hurman,  Limited,”  which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Hurman  and 
the  chairman.  “  The  Health  of  the  Dublin  Manager,  Mr.  West,” 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  cordially  received. — The  Irish 
Times. 

Eastman"  Kodak  Company,  of  New  Jersey. — The  following  is 
extracted  from  the  report  of  the  directors  presented  at  the  second 
annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  held  at  83,  Montgomery  Street, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  April  7th,  1903:— At  the  present 
time  the  company  is  only  a  share  holding  company,  the  business 
being  done  by  subsidiary  companies,  in  which  this  company  owns 
all  or  substantially  all  the  shares.  The  principal  companies  through 
which  the  business  is  carried  on  are  the  following: — Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  of  New  York;  American  Aristotype  Company,  of  James¬ 
town;  M  A.  Seed  Dry  Plate  Company,  of  St.  Louis;  Canadian 
Kodak  Company,  Limited,  of  Toronto;  Kodak,  Limited,  of  London; 
Eastman  Kodak  S.  A.  F.,  of  Paris;  and  Kodak  Gesellschaft,  m.  b.  H., 
of  Berlin  In  the  balance  sheet  presented,  the  earnings  of  all  the 
subsidiary  companies  are  included  for  the  period  mentioned.  The 
balance  street  shows  carried  to  surplus  for  the  six  months  the  amount 
of  468,999.29dols.  (£96,700  17s.  8d.),  after  paying  quarterly  dividends 
from  date  of  organisation  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  its 
preferred  stock  and  warrants,  and  10  per  cent,  on  its  common  stock 
and  warrants,  and  after  charging  liberal  amounts  for  depreciation 
on  the  various  plants.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  during 
this  period  the  company  has  paid  dividends  upon  a  large  amount 
of  capital  which  was  paid  in,  but  which  had  not  been  invested  up 
to  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  accounts.  Such  new  capital  as 
was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  other  businesses  during  the  period 


covered  by  the  accounts  netted  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  amoun 
paid  for  tangible  assets,  and  22.69  per  cent,  on  the  amount  paic 
for  goodwill.  The  amount  uninvested  at  the  close  of  the  period  wa 
about  3,000, OOOdols.  (£618,500).  During  the  past  six  months  ex 
tensive  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  principal  plants,  so  tha 
they  are  in  a  higher  state  of  efficiency  than  ever  before,  and  tli 
directors  feel  confident  that  the  goods  now  being  manufactured  ar 
even  higher  in  quality  than  heretofore.  New  goods  have  been,  o 
are  being,  introduced,  which  the  directors  think  will  add  materiall 
to  the  company's  earnings,  notably  the  film  developing  machine,  th 
new  non-curling,  orthochromatic  film,  and  Kodoid  plates  (cut  shee 
films).  Kodak,  Limited,  has  just  had  a  decision  from  the  Higl 
Court  of  Justice  in  England  upholding  its  trade  marks  “Kodak, 

“  Bull’s-Eye,”  and  “Brownie,”  as  applied  to  both  cameras  and  films 
This  same  company  has  also  obtained  a  decision  in  its  favour  from 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  regard  to  a  claim  for  return  of  income  tax 
which,  unless  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  will  result  in  th) 
return  of  about  £38,000  which  had  already  been  paid  into  Cour 
by  the  company. 


The  Austin-Ed wards  Monthly  Film  Negative  Competition.— Th 
prize  camera  for  the  current  month  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Clarenc 
Ponting,  London  City  and  Midland  Bank,  North  Street,  Leeds,  for  hi 
negative,  “Design  for  Photographic  Magazine  Cover.” 

At  406,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. ,  Mr.  C.  Essenhigh"  Corke  ha 
on  view  a  series  of  water  colour  drawings  of  Knole  House  (painte 
by  special  permission  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Sackville),  which 
by  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co.,  may  be  seen  in  their  Replicj 
of  the  Knole  Great  Gallery,  exhibited  at  the*  Paris  Exhibition  of  1901 
and  now  erected  in  their  Oxford  Street  galleries. 

Spherical  Aberration  of  the  Eye. — An  account  of  the  recognise 
methods  of  investigating  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  eye  is  given  b 
Tscheraing,  “Rapports  presentes  au  Congres  international  de  Physiqu. 
reuni  a  Paris  en  1900,”  tome  iii. ,  pp.  551-557.  These  methods  for  tb 
most  part  require  special  experimental  appliances,  and  for  some  t 
succeed  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  cocaine  or  homatropine  injection 
in  order  to  increase  the  size  of  the  pupil.  The  following  method,  whic 
requires  no  special  apparatus  or  preparation,  appears  to  have  escape) 
observation,  and  may  therefore  be  worth  describing.  Place  a  piec 
of  white  paper,  on  which  a  broad  black  band  has  been  ruled  horizontally 
just  beyond  the  shortest  distance  of  distinct  vision  from  the  eye,  an 
while  looking  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  black  band,  cover  the  pupi 
progressively  from  below  by  means  of  a  card  with  its  upper  edg 
horizontal,  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  eye.  At  the  momen1 
when  the  pupil  is  all  but  completely  covered,  the  edge  of  the  blac 
band  will  be  seen  to  suffer  a  depression,  its  original  position  beinj 
regained  on  uncovering  the  pupil.  On  raising  and  lowering  the  card  f 
a  rate  of  once  or  twice  a  second,  this  displacement  is  very  marke' 
The  best  success  is  obtained  in  a  fairly  dim  light,  when  the  pupil 
expanded;  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  eye  carefully  focussed  on  t 
edge  of  the  black  band,  or  an  exaggerated  displacement,  due  to  relax 
tion  of  the  accommodation  of  the  eye,  may  result.  The  above  expe 
ment  shows  that,  when  accommodated  for  near  vision,  the  opti 
system  of  the  eye  is  over-corrected  for  spherical  aberration,  the  r;  j 
transmitted  near  the  edge  of  the  pupil  being  insufficiently  deviat 
To  prove  this,  let  us  suppose  the  edge  of  the  black  band  to  be  situat  j 
on  a  continuation  of  the  optic  axis  of  the  eye.  Then,  provided  t 
accommodation  of  the  eye  is  correct,  toe  rays  traversing  the  middle 
the  pupil  will  form  an  image  of  the  edge  of  the  black  band  at  tb 
point  of  the  retina  which  is  cut  by  the  optic  axis.  If  the  rays  trai 
mitted  through  the  upper  peripheral  portion  of  the  pupil  are insufficient 
deviated,  they  will  cut  the  retina  at  a  point  above  the  true  image,  a 
owincr  to  the  mental  inversion  of  retinal  images,  an  image  appareni 
below  the  true  image  will  be  observed.  On  covering  up  the  pupil  frcj 
below,  the  true  image  is  obscured,  and  that  formed  by  the  rat 
traversing  the  upper  edge  of  the  pupil  is  alone  seen.  On  repeating  t! 
above  experiment  when  the  eye  is  fixed  on  a  distant  object,  the  ima 
of  the  latter  will  apparently  rise,  showing  that  it  really  sinks,  as  t 
pupil  is  covered  from  below.  This  proves  that,  when  at  rest,  J 
optical  system  of  the  eye  is  under-corrected  for  spherical  aberratic 
thus  resembling  an  ordinary  lens.  If  an  image  of  a  gas  flame  is  form1 
on  a  white  card  by  means  of  a  lens  of  three  or  four  inches  focus,  t| 
depression  of  the  image  on  the  card,  as  the  lens  is  progressively  cover 
from  below,  can  easily  be  observed. — Edwin  Edser,  in  “  Nature.” 
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meetings  of  Societies* 


meetings  of  societies  for  next  week. 


ay 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


Watford  Photographic  Uuion... 
West  London  Photo.  Society  . 

Wimbledon  &  Dist.  Camera  Club 

Everton  Camera  Club  . 

Burton-on-Trent  Photo.  Society 
Oxford  Camera  Club  . 


Camera  Club 


Isle  of  Thanet  Photo.  Society 

Rotherham  Photo.  Society...  . 
Hackney  Photographic  Society 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  . 

Southsea  Photographic  Society 
Everton  Camera  Club  . 


Croydon  Camera  Club 


Redhill  and  Dist.  Camera  Club 
Wimbledon  &  Dist.  Camera  Club 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc  . 


Camera  Club . 

Hull  Photographic  Society 


Summer  P holography. 

I  Architectural  Photography.  Mr.  H. 
\  Selby. 

I  Demonstration :  Bromide  and  Dekko 
\  Papers.  Kodak,  Ltd. 

Saturday  Outing,  as  April  29. 

( Meeting  to  arrange  Summer  Pro- 
\  gramme. 

Exposing  by  Actinometer.  Mr.  Minn. 

C  Ladies’  Evening.Part  I.  Beautifu  l  J  ewel- 
-  levy.  Mr.  Cyril  Davenport,  F.S.A. 
(  Illus.  Part II.  Music,  Recitations,  &c 
|  What  can  be  done  with  a  Hand  Camera. 
\  C.  P.  Goerz. 

Stereo  Photography. 

The  Sinop  Process.  Mr.  Littlejohn. 

/  Films  v.  Plates.  Illustrated.  James 
|  Oliver. 

|  What  can  be  done  with  a  Hand  Camera. 

\  Messrs.  Goerz. 

|  Single-transfer  Carbon  Process.  Demon- 
1  stration  by  Mr.  W.  Tansley. 

(1 )  Engraving  Tones  on  Aristotype 
( P.O.P .)  (2)  Rollable  Film  ivhich 

lie  's  flat  during  Development.  Kodak, 
Ltd. 

Auction  sale. 

I  A  Night  with  Mounts  and  Mounting. 

\  Mr.  C.  Frith. 

.  Left  open  for  Henderson  Award 
»  Papers. 

(  A  Holiday  Ramble  in  Hungary.  Mi’, 
t  W.  H.  Shrubsole.  F.G.S. 

General  Meeting. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTO  ASSOCIATION. 

L]  [l  23rd.— Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson  in  the  chair. 

W.  T.  Wilkinson  showed  an  ingenious  cut  film  holder  made  by 
k  Rochester  Optical  Company.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  light  re¬ 
ticle,  which  contains  twelve  films  interleaved  in  a  particular 
is  ter  with  black  papers  provided  with  tags  which  enable  the  user 
o  ill  out  and  tear  off  the  separating  papers,  and  those  make  ready 
ihn  for  exposure.  He  showed  negatives  made  under  this  system 
said  that  he  had  noticed  no  case  of  friction  upon  the  emulsion 
ee  or  any  marks  due  to  electrical  action.  Ihe  exposed  films  are 
id  away  to  the  back  by  the  act  of  changing, 
ne  discussion  followed  regarding  the  origination  of  roll  holders 
he  names  of  Warnerke,  Melhuish,  Hare,  and  Haes  were  men- 
ioli;  Melhuish  being  suggested  as  the  first  to  use  a  roll  holder 
iordotype  paper,  while  Haes  also  was  a  very  early  user. 

}  R.  P.  Drage  referred  to  a  statement  that  was  current  that 
‘ie.se  of  the  yellow  screen  might  be  omitted  with  certain  ortho- 
hriatic  plates. 

J  W.  T.  Wilkinson  showed  two  prints  from  negatives  on  Con- 
D<  al  isochromatic  plates,  the  subjects  being  the  Union  Jack  and 

i  ell  7  daffodils.  The  screen  was  very  obviously  necessary  for  a 

r:  t  rendering  of  the  colour  values. 

^  A.  Mackie  said  he  had  seen  a  series  of  flower  studies — mostly 
dl  7  and  white  daffodils  and  green  leaves — made  on  the  Ilford 
J'jiatic  plate  with  the  lightest  screen,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
a  they  were  very  much  over-corrected.  A  much  better  result 
°i  have  followed  the  use  of  the  same  plate  without  the  screen 
u  t  se  cases. 

^  J.  E.  Hodd  said  that  he  never  used  a  yellow  screen,  excepting 
our  photography  of  course,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
omatic  plate  should  not  at  times  stand  by  itself.  In  the  first 
there  was  the  ordinary  plate  which  failed  to  render  blues 
ellows  in  their  proper  ratio  of  gradation,  because  of  its  in- 
veness  to  the  yellow.  This  yellow  sensitiveness  was  increased, 
or,  in  the  isochromatic  plate,  and  provided  there  were  no 
eous  combinations  of  colour  it  should  be  able  to  work  by  itself. 
M  Henderson  had  made  isochromatic  plates,  and  he  referred  to 
.orn  nsons  made  in  the  presence  of  plate  makers  of  isochromatic 
l* 1  d'  without  screens  and  ordinary  plates.  If  the  gelatine  of  an 
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isochromatic  plate  were  stained  with  yellow  a  screen  was  not  necessary 
in  the  light  of  his  experiment. 

Mr.  R.  Beckett  always  used  a  screen  with  isochromatic  plates.  Cer¬ 
tain  work  that  he  mentioned,  in  which  the  colours  were  blue  and 
yellow,  was  only  possible  with  such  screens. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  said  that  if  blue  were  present  in  the  subject  a 
screen  was  essential,  in  spite  of  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Mackie,  referring  to  Mr.  Henderson’s  suggestion  of  staining 
the  gelatine  yellow,  reminded  the  meeting  that  most  isochromatic 
plates  had  a  pink  stain  rather  than  yellow. 

The  chairman  spoke  of  the  use  of  a  yellow  screen  with  ordinary 
plates  with  advantage  in  certain  work,  but  this  challenged  expressions 
of  doubt. 

Mr.  Henderson  referred  to  the  addition  of  gelatine  solution  to  the 
developer  as  a  means  of  getting  a  pluckier  negative.  Others  men¬ 
tioned  beer  and  glycerine  as  used  in  the  past  for  a  similar  purpose 
of  mechanical  restraint.  Mr.  Henderson  found  that  1  grain  of 
gelatine  to  the  ounce  produced  a  negative  cleaner,  more  brilliant, 
and  altogether  nicer  than  the  ordinary  developer  with  a  reduced 
tendency  to  fog. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  club  resumed  its  meetings  last  Aveek  after  the  Easter  recess,  and 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  members  aa  ere  present  on  the  20th  ultimo,  to  Avitness 
Messrs.  Leuchardt  and  Tauxe’s  demonstration  of  the  neAv  “  Mattos  ” 
process  for  printing  on  paper,  silk,  Avood,  and  other  materials.  This 
demonstration  Avas  not  an  altogether  satisfactory  one,  for  the  audience 
Avere  told  nothing  Avhatever  about  the  sensitising  of  the  materials, 
they  simply  learned  that  ready  sensitised  papers  of  Amrious  grades - 
Avere  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Mattos  Photo-Chemical  Company. 
Specimen  prints  xvere  handed  round,  and  a  certain  number.  which  were- 
understood  to  be  fresh  from  the  printing  frames,  were  toned  to  different 
colours  in  separate  baths.  The  tone  of  several  of  these  prints  was 
Avonderfully  rich,  and  it  Avas  admitted  by  many  present  that  it  Avould 
be  quite  impossible  to  produce  some  of  the  effects  shoAvn  by  other- 
commercial  papers.  The  prints  on  muslin  and  silk  were  most  effective, 
and  some  on  thin  veneers  of  pine  avooc!  seem  to  point  to  a  neAv  method 
of  decoration  for  panels,  screens,  etc. 

The  discussion  Avhich  folloAved  the  demonstration  Avas  of  a  A'ery  hap¬ 
hazard  and  discursive  kind.  The  general  feeling  seemed  to  be  that 
the  process  Avas  an  exceedingly  promising  one,  although  exception 
might  be  taken  to  the  cost  of  the  paper,  Avhich  Avorks  out  at  about 
double  that  of  P.O.P.  Mr.  Craigie  thought  very  Avell  of  it,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  intention  of  taking  it  up  without  delay.  Mr.  Payne  Jen¬ 
nings  Avas  not  so  unstinting  in  his  praise  of  the  process.  He  thought 
that  there  was  a  want  of  brilliancy  in  the  prints,  and  that  it  was 
evident  that  the  printing  had  to  be  carried  to  a  great  depth  before  a 
good  effect  could  be  obtained,  Avith  the  result  that  the  detail  in  the 
shadoAvs  Avas  buried.  Of  course,  the  fault  might  be  partly  attributable 
to  the  negatives  employed,  but  the  prints  shoAvn  gave  him  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  in  the  efforts  to  get  out  the  high  lights  the  shadoAvs  suffered. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lambert  agreed  with  much  that  the  last  speaker  had 
said.  He  thought  that  it  Avas  umvise  of  the  promoters  of  the  process 
to  shoAA'  so  many  prints  of  one  type — that  is,  prints  Avith  strong  con¬ 
trasts.  He  would  rather  ha\-e  seen  a  print  from  a  good  ordinary  kind 
of  negative ;  or,  what  avouIcI  be  better,  a  print  from  a  graduated 
negative  made  by  opening  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide  an  inch  at  a 
time  for  definite  periods.  He  held  that  from  such  a  print  one  could 
gain  more  knoAvledge  of  the  capabilities  of  a  printing  paper  than  from 
the  examination  of  any  number  of  separate  pictures.  He  thought  that 
the  specimens  showm  did  not  do  justice  to  the  Mattos  process,  Avhich 
AA’as  evidently  capable  of  producing  very  fine  results. 

Mr.  Inwards  called  attention  to  the  extremely  fine  sepia  tone  shown 
by  some  of  the  prints,  and  said  he  had  not  seen  this  colour  equalled 
by  any  other  process. 

In  answer  to  his  question  as  to  how  this  tone  Avas  produced,  the 
lecturer  explained  that  the  print  Avas  immersed  in  a  platinum  toning 
bath,  which  had  been  some  time  in  use,  and  Avhich  had.  therefore, 
become  charged  with  the  sensitising  salts  of  the  A-arious  sheets  of 
paper  which  had  been  toned  in  it.  With  regard  to  the  question  of' 
permanency,  it  was  claimed  for  this  paper  that  it  would  keep  longer. 
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both  before  and  after  exposure,  than  any  other  printing  paper  known. 
The  inventor,  who  commenced  his  experiments  ten  years  ago,  had 
prints  which  were  seven  and  nine  years  old,  which  showed  no  trace 
of  deterioration,  and  he  could  refer  to  a  professional  photographer’s 
establishment  in  Bond  Street,  where  about  eighty  Mattos  prints  were 
to  be  seen  exposed  to  the  light  of  every  day  without  injury  to  their 
freshness  and  beauty.  The  printing  speed  of  the  paper  was  about 
equal  to  that  of  albumen.  . 

Mr.  Elector  Maclean,  who  was  chairman  for  the  evening,  closed  the 
proceedings  with  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  and  the  usual  vote  of 
thanks  followed. 

On  the  following  Thursday  evening  the  club  had  the  opportunity 
of  welcoming  Mr.  Arthur  Caspersz,  the  secretary  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  India,  who  is  in  this  country  for  a  short  time  and  had 
kindly  consented  to  lecture  upon  the  country  of  his  adoption.  General 
Waterhouse,  who  is  so  much  identified  with  India,  occupied  the  chair 
and  introduced  the  lecturer.  The  room  was  not  so  full  as  it  generally 
is  upon  a  Thursday  evening,  and  this  was  probably  due  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  club  has  had  this  season  rather  a  surfeit  of  Indian 
subjects.  But  those  who  may  have  possibly  absented  themselves  on 
this  score  made  a  mistake,  for  the  lecturer  approached  his  subject  from 
an  original  point  of  view.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  not  a  mere  tripper. 
He  has  held  an  official  position  in  Calcutta  for  ten  years  past,  and  he 
has  employed  his  annual  holiday  in  studying  different  parts  of  the 
country,  going  into  districts  which  are  quite  outside  the  aspirations 
of  the  ordinary  tourist.  And  it  soon  became  evident  that  Mr.  Caspersz 
had  an  eye  for  artistic  effect,  and  knew  how  to  pick  out  the  right 
point  of  view  for  his  pictures.  He  showed  very  few  slides  of  the 
ordinary  Indian  pattern,  his  idea  being  to  illustrate  the  lives  of  the 
people  more  than  the  architecture  of  the  country,  although  due  atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  some  of  the  more  remarkable  buildings.  One  series 
of  photographs  was  very  interesting,  as  showing  what  India  was  like 
before  the  British  came  upon  the  scene,  and  the  lecturer  traced  the 
origin  of  the  beautiful  marble  tombs  and  temples  in  the  desire  of  so 
many  of  the  Mogul  emperors  and  their  prime  ministers  to  perpetuate 
their  memories  by  works  in  an  almost  imperishable  material.  Some  of 
the  most  effective  pictures  were  snapshots  taken  in  the  native  bazaars 
at  Simla  and  elsewhere,  where  camels  and  other  animals  were  mixed 
up  with  human  beings  and  merchandise  in  the  most  inextricable  con¬ 
fusion.  The  curious  farms  and  other  buildings  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Himalayas  were  also  full  of  interest. 

General  Waterhouse,  in  inviting  a  discussion  on  the  lecture,  said 
that  the  pictures  were  peculiarly  interesting  to  him,  for  it  was  like 
going  home  again.  It  was  true  that  many  related  to  places  which  he 
had  never  seen,  but  a  number  of  them  were  most  familiar  to  him,  and  it 
was  very  pleasant  to  renew  acquaintance  with  them.  The  specimens  of 
old  architecture  which  they  had  seen,  many  of  which  dated  back  to  our 
Norman  Conquest,  were  most  interesting.  He  had  visited  the  Spanish 
Alhambra,  and  had  seen  there  the  same  kind  of  intricate  internal 
ornamentation,  but  there  was  a  difference.  In  the  Alhambra  the 
material  was  only  stucco,  but  here  in  India  it  was  beautifully  wrought 
marble.  His  duty  was  now  to  move  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
admirable  lecture  to  which  they  had  listened. 

In  reply  the  lecturer  said  that  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  him 
when  he  went  back  to  India  to  tell  his  friends  there  what  a  warm 
reception  he  had  received  at  the  London  Camera  Club.  He  hoped  that 
many  of  those  present  would  be  induced  to  visit  India.  The  journey 
only  occupied  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  days,  and  he  could  promise  any 
who  came  that  they  would  receive  a  cordial  welcome  from  his  society. 
The  foundation  of  that  society  was  due  more  than  anyone  else  to 
General  Waterhouse,  and  he  was  glad  indeed  to  see  him  occupying  the 
chair  that  evening. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  the  annual  report :  — 

Your  President  and  Council  in  presenting  their  39th  annual  report 
are  pleased  to  congratulate  the  members  upon  and  to  record  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  association.  The  membership  roll  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  contained  317  names ;  the  number  of  new 
members  elected  during  the  year  amounted  to  42 ;  resignations, 
lapses,  and  deaths,  to  33 ;  leaving  326  names  in  the  books  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  coffee  meetings  held  on  Wednesday  afternoons 
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from  4  to  5  o’clock  have  been  well  patronised,  the  informal  discussi 
and  interchange  of  ideas  which  take  place  rendering  these  meetif 
exceedingly  useful,  as  well  as  being  a  means  of  maintaining  | 
social  character  of  the  association.  As  an  additional  attraction 
lantern  has  been  available  for  the  last  few  meetings  for  the  purj 
of  testing  slides,  and  has  been  so  much  appreciated  by  the  meml 
that  the  Council  propose  to  continue  it  for  a  time.  The  attend;  L 
at  the  Thursday  evening  meetings  has  also  been  gratifying,  and  U 
the  object  of  catering  for  all  classes  of  workers,  your  Council  cordi  • 
invite  suggestions  as  to  any  subjects  which  may  be  desirable  |i 
demonstrate  before  the  members.  The  Council  have  to  report  ■> 
substitution  of  the  electric  light  in  place  of  the  Welsbach  sys  i 
in  the  enlarging  lantern,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  they  have  m£ 
construction  improvements  and  additions  which  will  consider;  I,- 
simplify  the  production  of  enlargements.  The  lantern  has  been  iji 
no  fewer  than  368  times  during  the  year. 

HARTLEPOOLS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  newly-formed  Hartlepools  Photographic  and  Sk< 
ing  Society  was  held  in  the  Technical  College  last  week,  the  i. 
secretary  (Mr.  H.  Booten)  presiding.  There  was  a  large  and  repr<  i- 
tative  attendance,  and  a  number  of  letters  of  apology  were  rece  d 
from  prominent  local  professionals  and  amateurs,  who  expressed  ir 
intention  of  becoming  members  of  the  society.  Mr.  Booten  said  it 
a  number  of  gentlemen,  who  were  really  fine  workers  in  the  plj> 
graphic  art,  were  willing  to  come  amongst  the  members  and  give  tan 
hints  as  to  how  to  make  photographs,  and  they  also  had  the  art  ic 
section  who  were  willing  to  give  their  advice  as  to  what  was  a  pic  3. 
If  they  worked  earnestly  and  unremittingly,  they  might  hav<  ,n 
exhibition  of  members’  work  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  comm  je 
hoped  to  get  lecturers  down  during  the  winter  months  to  explain  w 
processes,  and  they  might  also  embrace  lantern  and  microscopic  vk, 
so  that  members  might  take  up  whatever  branch  of  the  art  they  re 
most  interested  in,  and  set  out  to  raise  the  standard  of  photogr;  ic 
art,  so  far  as  they  worked  it,  by  mutually  assisting  one  another  to  i  re 
their  photographic  work  a  success.  A  communication  was  rec<  d 
from  Mr.  W.  C.  Gray,  J.P.,  acceding  to  the  request  to  becomi  le 
first  president  of  the  society,  and  he  w-as  accordingly  unanirrx  ly 
elected,  a  vote  of  thanks  being  accorded  him  for  having  agree  to 
accept  the  position.  The  rules  drawn  up  by  the  committee  at  a  i  t- 
ing  held  on  the  8th  April  were  approved,  the  subscription  being  :d 
at  2s.  6d.  per  annum.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  sejid 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  and  outings  on  the  first  Saturday  and  rd 
Wednesday;  the  first  outing  to  be  on  May  2nd,  when  the  see:  of 
operations  will  be  Hesleden  Dene.  It  was  left  to  the  comniee 
to  arrange  a  programme  of  summer  outings,  and  submit  it  folhe 
approval  o:  the  Society  at  the  next  meeting. 


Paten i  l)eu)$. 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  A  14 

and  April  18,  1903  :  — 

Backgrounds. — No.  8,498.  “Improvements  relating  to  the  prep;  ion 
of  backgrounds  or  surfaces  for  colour  photographs.”  Co  jete 
specification.  Gustav  Selle. 

Camera  Backs  and  Slides. — No.  8,521.  “Improvements  in  photog  hie 
camera  backs  and  slides.”  Frank  Fidler. 

Print  Trimmers. — No.  8,642.  “Improvements  in  or  applicable  uni¬ 
ting  boards,  or  print  trimmers,  employed  for  cutting  or  ho¬ 
ming  photographic  prints  and  the  like.”  Complete  specific 
John  Wilkinson  and  Alfred  Wilkinson. 

Heliograph  Printing  Plates. — No.  8,692.  “Improvements  in  the 
cation  of  moisture  to  heliograph  printing  plates,  for  quick 


Complete  specification.  Carl  ^  ner 


graph  printing  presser. 
and  Ferdinand  Stange 

Print  Trimmer. — No.  8,709.  “An  improved  print  trimmer  and 
cutter  for  the  use  of  photographers  and  others.”  Thomas 
Vickers.  _ 

Retoucher’s  Knife. — No.  8,710.  “An  improved  retoucher’s  IP- 1 
Thomas  Henry  Vickers. 

Flashlight. — No.  8,719.  “  Improved  means  for  producing ‘flash 

for  photographic  purposes.”  Warwick  Brookes  and  Fre 
William  Robinson. 

Photography. — No.  8,828.  “  Improvements  in,  or  relating  to 


graphy.”  Herbert 
Charles  Teacher. 


Abrahams,  Alexander  Cowan,  and  So11011 
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Correspondence* 

*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No 
*  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  c* 

the  writers  are  given. 

*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  ]  or  the  opinions  expressed  by  owr 


THE  P.P.A.,  MR,  HAROLD  BAKER  AND  OTHERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen —The  main  portion  of  this  was  written  on  April  3rd— 
ame  day  as  publication  of  Mr.  Harold  Baker’s  letter  referred  to— but 
as  been  held  back  as  I  am  somewhat  averse  to  appearing  m  print, 

•  I  may  be  permitted  to  lay  the  “  flattering  unction  to  my  soul  ”  ;  thus 
come  into  the  category  of  the  “  modest  ones  ”  referred  to  by  Mr. 
^mer;  and  again,  I  thought  it  well  to  see  what  other  more  sapient 
dnds  were  prompted  to  say  on  the  matter,  but  I  see  no  reason 
•hy  I  should  not  send  it  to  you  and  through  you  and  your  pages 
3  the  world;  not  that  I  deem  it  will  throw  much  light  on  our 
osition,  or  yet  improve  the  same  much ;  but  still  it  gives  me  the 
itisf action  of  having  had  a  say  in  the  matter,  and  I  must  take 


ie  consequences. 

“It  is  the  old  story  of  the  apathy  and  jealousy  of  the  average 
-ofessional  photographer.  .  .  .  However  unpalatable  it  may  be 

e  (I  ask  who  are  the  we?)  are  compelled  to  admit  that  practically  every 
iprovement,  every  advance  has  been  due  to  the  amateur.  No  one 
n  deny  that  the  last  ten  years  has  witnessed  an  enormous  im- 
’ovement  in  the  work  shown  at  exhibitions,  and  it  is  the  amateur 
iat  has  led  the  way;  some  professionals  have  assisted,  but  they 
iuld  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.”  so  writes  Mr.  Harold 
rker.  But  first,  may  I  ask  under  which  head  Mr.  Harold  Baker 
to  be  classed?  His  actions,  interests,  and  consequent  environment 
e  very  see-saw,  first  amateur  and'  then  professional;  then  again, 
to  the  quality  of  work  exhibited — “  fuzzytypes  ”  versus  “  the  usual 
jng.”  Well,  it  has  been  debated  almost  ad  nauseam,  but  Harold 
iker  along  with  the  great  bulk  of  those  who  practise  photography 
w-a-days  forget,  if  ■they  were  ever  aware,  of  the  exhibitors  of 
e  wet-plate  days.  Marshall  Wane,  Abel  Lewis,  Lafosse,  Whitlock, 
arwick  Brookes.  Cooper,  Chancellor,  Chaffin,  Slingsby,  the  original 
rony  and  occasionally  the  writer  had  the  temerity  to  enter  the 
ts,  all  of  whose  efforts  culminated  in  the  ever-memorable  mistaken 
■awshay  competition  for  life-size  heads  direct ;  then  came  the 
latine  dry  plate  of  Bennett’s  and  others,  including  Prestwich,  who 
ide  public  in  this  journal  the  first  gelatine  slow  cooking  process, 
d  so  ended  the  classic  days  and  ushered  in  the  dawn  of  the  penny 
st  card  photograph  and  the  sheet  of  stamps  era,  now  so  rampant. 

“Lord  Chancellors  were  cheap  as  sprats, 

And  Bishops  in  their  shovel  hats 
Were  plentiful  as  tabby  cats — 

And  Dukes  were  three  a  penny. 

Small  beer  were  Lord  Lieutenants  deemed, 

With  Admirals  the  ocean  teemed — 

All  round  the  wide  dominions.” 
hink  Gilbert’s  humorous  philosophy  hits  the  position  off  exactly, 
us  we  have  fun  photography  born  as  a  Bank  Holiday  frivolity 
1  the  ascendant,  while  serious  photography  is  steadily  and  com- 
1  ndably  worked  by  the  “  few  who  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
f  one  hand,”  “  who  have  established  businesses,”  and  carefully  re- 
ftered  and  preserved  stocks  of  negatives — not  valued  at  so  much  a 
c  >  as  one  whose  name  is  in  this  article  valued  his — and  who  have 
1  used  to  be  drawn  into  the  fatal  maelstrom  of  voluntarily  mad 
•^petition  in  price-;  or,  as  Mr.  Harold  Baker  puts  it,  “His  only 
"J  of  increasing  his  business  appears  to  be  to  undercut  his  com- 
l'ttors” — of  course  I  presume  £  s.  d.  is  here  meant,  because  there 
1  'Uch  a  thing  as  undercutting  in  quality;  if  not,  why  hold  exhibi- 
t:  is. 


he  few  referred  to  get  less  every  year,  for  the  scythe  of  Father 
He  sweeps  around,  gathering  first  one  and  then  another  into  the 
?it  multitude  of  the  physically  inert.  Last  week’s  journal  con- 
b|ted  the  obituary  of  another,  Mr.  J.  J.  Elliott,  and  only  a  short 


time  ago  the  like  of  the  father  of  our  branch  organising  secretary, 
Mr.  T.  C.  Turner,  both  of  whom  belonged  to  the  classic  days  afore¬ 
said,  thus  are  we  removed  from  this  sphere  of  competition,  be 
it  deemed  legitimate  or  otherwise.  But  I  set  out  to  write  about  our 
P.P.A.  and  have  drifted  into  retrospect,  but  perhaps  I  have  written 
considerable  and  I  will  conclude  with  this — our  society  appears  to 
have  set  about  an  attempt  to  stem  an  overwhelming  flood,  when  a 
few  years  ago  a  child’s  hand  might  have  stopped  the  welling  spring, 
and  surely  degradation  of  the  photographer  cannot  get  beyond  the 
following :  A  body  of  gentlemen  were  in  conclave  assembled  in  this 
town,  and  one,  or  several,  photographers  were  assiduously  touting 
to  photograph  them  in  a  group,  so  much  so,  that  one  of  the  delegates 
rose  to  his  feet  in  the  meeting  and  proposed  this  formal  resolution  : 
“  That  the  photographers  be  taken  out  into  the  backyard  and  be 
then  and  there  shot !  ”  Fancy  the  feeling  of  these  touters.  Reply 
can  be  made  “  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend,”  but  may  I  again 
ask  a  question? — Does  supply  create  demand,  or  does  demand  create 
supply?  I  rather  think  the  first  holds  good,  but  the  crux  is,  be 
careful  what  you  educate  your  patrons  to  ask  for,  and  do  not  be 
undervalued ;  and  of  all  things,  do  not  undervalue  yourself — it  is 
simply  adding  oxygen  to  the  fire,  which  has  been  done  in  the  past 
to  such  a  foolish  extent  that  the  present  position  js  created. 

“  In  a  contemplative  fashion 
And  a  tranquil  frame  of  mind, 

Free  from  every  passion, 

Some  solution  let  us  find. 


Let  us  grasp  the  situation, 

Solve  the  complicated  plot ; 

Quiet,  calm  deliberation 
Disentang’es  every  knot.” 

But  I  query  the  above  in  our  “  situation.” — Yours  faithfully, 


Hull. 


W.  Barry. 


P.S.- — Again  may  I  quote,  this  time  our  energetic  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  “  The  committee  do  not  constitute  a  conclave 
of  omnipotent  beings,  capable  of  ruling  the  universe,  but  are  ordinary 
mortals,  deriving  their  powers  from  those  whom  they  represent, 
and  also  that  the  abuses  of  years  cannot  be  rectified  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen.”  “Exactly  so,”  there  is  no  flowery  verbosity  about  that, 
it  is  a  frank  statement. — W.  B. 


KODAK  NON-CURLING  ROLL  FILM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  the  new  N.C.  (non-curling)  roll  film  which  we  are 
just  introducing  is  the  greatest  advance  we  have  made  in  roll  film 
production  since  we  first  manufactured  the  transparent  film  in  1889, 
we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  allow  us  to  give  a  short  description 
of  it  in  your  esteemed  journal. 

For  ten  years  our  laboratories  have  been  engaged  at  work  in 
the  devising  of  a  roll  film  that  should  retain  all  the  practical  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  roll  film  now  in  use,  and  at  the  same  time  overcome 
what  has  been  the  great  drawback  of  rollable  films — viz. ,  their  curling 
propensities.  Not  until  recently  have  we  been  able  to  get  all 
the  conditions  into  shape  for  producing  a  result  entirely  to  our 
satisfaction,  but  we  have  now  successfully  achieved  this  and  have 
perfected  our  invention  and  introduced  it  as  “  N.C.  Film,”  a  non- 
curling  film  which  after  soaking  lies  flat  in  the  dish,  and  which 
dries  flat  without  any  glycerine  or  other  treatment  whatever. 
N.C.  film  has  a  coating  of  gelatine  on  the  back  of  the  film,  which 
is  perfectly  transparent  and  imperceptible  to  sight  or  touch,  but 
operates  in  such  a  way  as  to  counteract  entirely  the  tendency  to 
curl  inwards,  which  has  militated  against  the  popularity  of  ordinary 
roll  films.  The  development  is  exactly  the  same  as  formerly,  the 
great  simplifications  in  the  treatment  being  that  the  glycerine  bath 
is  entirely  done  away  with  and  the  drying  method  made  far  easier 
than  with  the  old  film.  All  that  is  needed  in  drying  is  to  pin  the 
negative  by  one  corner  to  a  shelf,  or  to  hang  it  on  a  stretched  cord 
by  means  of  a  bent  pin,  running  the  pin  through  a  corner  of  film 
to  the  head,  then  hooking  it  over  the  string. 

In  addition  to  the  revolutionary  advance  in  respect  of  non-curling, 
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we  have  incorporated  m  the  new  product  other  important  qualities. 
The  sensitive  emulsion  has  been  improved  in  three  directions  :  (1)  It 
is  of  higher  speed  and  ensures  the  production  of  negatives  rich  in 
detail.  (2)  It  is  of  extraordinary  fine  grain,  a  quality  specially 
valuable  when  the  negative  has  to  be  enlarged.  (3)  It  is  ortho- 
chromatic. 

All  photographers  will  appreciate  the  important  fact  that  in  all 
classes  of  photographic  work  the  finished  print  from  a  colour  sensitive 
film  is  more  accurate  and  pleasing.  In  portraits  the  details  of 
costume  are  more  truthfully  rendered,  and  the  necessity  of  re-touching 
almost  done  away  with ;  whilst  in  landscapes  the  delicate  differences 
in  greens  will  be  recorded  and  clouds  secured,  where  with  an  ordinary 
emulsion  these  would  be  all  lost. 

We  have  made  no  increase  in  the  price  of  the  new  roll  film,  and 
it  practically  displaces  the  old  style. — Yours  faithfully, 

Kodak,  Limited. 

41-43,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

25th  April,  1903. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  a  professional  photographer  and  a  principal.  I  have 
taken  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  letters  with  reference  to  the  P.P.A., 
and  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  space.  After 
reading  C.  A.  W.’s  letter  I  feel  relieved  to  think  that  “Young  Pro.” 
has  misunderstood  what  was  apparently  meant  by  doing  away  with  the 
hindrance  of  the  touter,  as  I  felt  with  him  at  first  that  it  was  an 
insult  to  professionals  who  have  to  get  their  business  by  the  means 
of  touting.  It  goes  without  saying  that  business  in  these  days  of 
competition  does  not  fall  into  one's  lap,  and  to  do  away  with  personal 
advertisement  would  be  the  very  means  of  increasing  the  business 
of  those  who  have  got  more  than  they  can  do  already,  and  who  get 
work  without  asking  for  it.  I  don’t  know  what  the  P.P.A.  really 
does  for  the  professional,  so  should  be  very  loth  to  mis-judge  it, 
but  if  it  insists  upon  rules  and  regulations  which  tie  a  member  down 
to  accepting  only  certain  prices  for  definite  classes  of  work,  I  can 
quite  understand  the  difficulties  in  getting  sheep  into  its  fold,  for 
the  reason  which  is  borne  out  by  remarks  from  other  correspondents 
re  the  amateur.  I  quite  acknowledge  the  equality,  and  sometimes 
superiority,  of  the  amateurs’  work  to  the  professionals’ ;  this  is 
nothing  out  of  the  way,  considering  the  amateur  who  excels  has,  as  a 
rule,  much  more  time  to  experiment,  and  does  not  move  in  a  groove 
like  the  professional ;  but  the  mischief  that  lies  at  the  root  of  poor 
business  is,  to  my  mind,  this  very  equality  of  the  amateur’s  work, 
because  he  makes  use  of  it  to  the  detriment  of  the  professional, 

sometimes  by  working  at  less  than  a  living  wage,  and  sometimes 

for  nothing.  Let  me  relate  an  instance.  I  was  called  to  photograph 
some  machinery  not  long  ago  and  found  that  the  work  had  already 
been  attempted  by  an  amateur,  who  had  a  cheap  set,  and  was  really 
a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  those  I  had  to  do  the  work  for.  He, 

fortunately,  had  made  a  terrible  mess  of  it,  and  actually  confided 

to  me  that  he  knew  no  more  about  taking  machinery  than  he  knew 
of  flying,  but  was  told  to  do  it  and  obeyed  orders.  By  his  waste  of 
material  I  have  secured  the  custom,  but  otherwise  should  have 
been  without  what  was  really  due  to  the  professional.  I  don’t  for 
one  moment  want  to  run  down  the  amateur,  because  he  is  in  a  great 
many  cases  a  real  help  to  the  professional  in  more  ways  than  one, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  a  hindrance  when  he  begins  to  throw  in 
photography  among  his  other  duties  as  a  clerk  at  clerk’s  wages.  One 
of  these  days  perhaps  it  will  be  realised  by  those  who  are  responsible 
for  giving  work  that  requires  skill  and  experience  to  anyone  who  owns 
a  camera,  that  it  means  nothing  less  than  a  deliberate  waste  of 
time  and  materials,  and  that  such  work  should  be  given  to  the  man 
who  has  made  a  study  of  the  branch  to  which  that  work  belongs, 
and  then,  and  only  then,  will  the  hard-working,  struggling  pro¬ 
fessional  who  is  really  master  of  his  work,  be  able  to  lift  his  head 
above  the  tide  which  is  now  sweeping  him  away.  The  remedy 
must  come  from  the  general  public  who  employ  the  photographer, 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  convince  them  that  photography  is  a  profession 
which  wants  learning  like  any  other,  and  not  merely  a  pastime,  in 
which  no  skill  is  required  to  achieve  good  results. — Yours,  etc., 

“Another  Pro.” 


LIVING  LAMPS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  British  Journal,  of  April  3rd.  there  iftj 
account  of  a  living  lamp,  made  with  bacteria  gelatine  and  saltpri 
It  occurs  to  me  that  here  is  an  explanation  of  a  light  that  was 
quently  seen  by  me  when  throwing  used  pyro  into  a  tank  kept  undei  e 
developing  bench.  The  light  appeared  only  for  a  fraction  of  a  set  f 
after  the  pyro,  etc.,  had  reached  that  and  other  things  in  the  t;  [ 
We  read  in  the  British  Journal  of  some  one  else  seeing  a  light  \i  Q 
developing  plates,  but  I  cannot  remember  the  details  or  the  issu  a 
which  it  appeared.  The  ocean  gives  a  phosphorescent  light  in  n  v 
places  when  disturbed  by  the  oars  of  a  boat  or  even  by  the  brea  g 
waves.  Some  one  in  the  future  Avill  perhaps  use  this  knowledge  r 
the  detection  of  bacteria  of  certain  kinds  and  be  enabled  to  des  v 
them  or  warn  people  of  their  presence.  It  would  be  very  interes  g 
to  know  if  cholera,  small-pox,  or  any  such  disease  could  be  so  tre;d 
as  to  be  made  to  give  a  light;  if  they  could,  we  might  discov  a 
means  of  finding  without  the  use  of  a  microscope  when  they  fie. 
got  rid  of,  or  how  long  a  disinfectant  would  take  to  destroy  the  su-. 
— Yours  truly,  C.  B.  Warne 

The  Studio,  10a,  Broad  Street,  Hereford. 

April  25th,  1903. 


DEVELOPING  POST-CARDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Your  correspondent,  “  Post-Card,”  can  develop  0 
cards  in  half  an  hour.  Doubtless  many  besides  myself  would  lik  'o* 
know  how  it  is  done,  whether  separately  or  several  at  once,  fill 
“Post-Card”  kindly  explain? — Yours  faithfully,  Othell 

April  25th,  1903. 


NATURE  STUDY  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  I  am  endeavouring  to  get  together  a  collectio  if 
“  Nature  ”  photographs,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  annual  meeting  d 
conversazione  of  the  Selborne  Society  on  May  5th,  I  venture  to  add  is 
this  appeal  for  assistance  to  you  and  your  readers. 

The  main  objects  of  the  Selborne  Society  are  the  promotion  of  fr 
study  of  natural  history,  the  preservation  from  needless  destruch 
of  such  wild  birds,  animals,  and  plants  as  are  harmless,  beautiful T 
rare,  and  the  protection  of  places  and  objects  of  antiquarian  inte  t 
or  natural  beauty  from  ill-treatment  or  destruction. 

The  class  or  type  of  photographs  that  are  desired  will,  I  trust,  i  n 
the  above  resume  of  the  tenets  of  Selbornians,  be  evident  to  all  o 
are  nature  photographers,  and  I  shall  welcome  and  be  obliged  if  y 
of  your  readers  will  send  me  for  exhibition  albums  or  prints  of  p)  o* 
graphs  that  depict  any  aspect  of  nature.  Photographs  that  deal  ;h 
the  sky,  the  waters,  and  the  earth,  or  with  the  ways  of  birds,  b>  s, 
fishes,  insects,  or  flowers,  or  with  places  of  natural  beauty  or  i- 
quarian  interest. 

The  annual  meeting  and  conversazione  of  the  Selborne  Society  ill 
be  held  at  20,  Hanover  Square  (from  7.30  p.m.  to  11  p  m.),  a  n, 
besides  the  presidential  address  by  Lord  Avebury,  a  lecture  w  oe 
delivered  by  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  F.R.S.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  Is 
to  exhibitors  of  nature  photographs,  and  would  be  favoured  if  le  [rs 
and  exhibits  are  addressed  to  me,  care  of  The  Secretary,  Seltp 
Society,  20,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

Trusting  that  nature  lovers  and  photographers  will  kindly  ai< 
in  making  a  collection,  and  apologising  for  troubling  you,  I  am,  y 
faithfully,  R.  Hedger  Wallai 

April  18th.  1903. 


THE  BAROMETER  OR  BAROSCOPE. 


To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen. — With  reference  to  the  extract  from  the  “  Chei 
News,”  dealing  with  the  barometer  and  its  etymology  (see  B.J.P1 
April  17th,  1903),  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  second  ed 
of  “  Systema  Agriculturse,”  the  barometer  is  still  styled  the  “  1 
scope,”  though  the  date  of  the  book  is  1675,  which  is  ten  years 
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nn  the  volume  of  “Philosophical  Transactions,”  containing  the  word 
arometer. 

The  “new-invented”  baroscope  is  subjected  to  such  a  severe  criticism 
i  “  Systema  Agriculturae  ”  that  it  is  (evident  the  instrument  was 
hther  well  known  nor  much  believed  in  at  the  time  of  writing, 
ossibly  the  criticism  also  appeared  in  the  first  edition,  but  of  that 
mk  I  have  no  copy  and  know  nothing,  not  even  the  date.  It  would 
,  0f  interest  if  it  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  as  its  date  is  probably 
uch  earlier  than  my  copy. 

The  criticism  is  remarkable,  and  so  typical  of  the  work  of  the  rash 
id  unqualified  critic  of  all  ages,  that  I  subjoin  an  exact  copy  of  it. 
is  not  exactly  photographic,  but  it  is,  in  a  way,  scientific,  and  it 
ould  certainly  interest  photographers,  considering  that  the  author 
ipes  it  “  may  suffice  to  induct  inquisitive,  and  not  exact  or  perfect 
tists.” 

“This  new-invented  instrument,  which  is  termed  the  baroscope,  by 
uch  the  authors  thereof  pretend  to  discover  the  temper  and  inclina- 
>u  of  the  air  from  its  weight,  (in  brief)  is  thus  described  :  Seal  a 
iss-tube  hermetically  at  the  one  end,  fill  it  almost  with  quicksilver, 
d  invert  it,  resting  the  open  end  in  a  vessel  of  quicksilver,  then  the 
icksilver  in  the  tube,  by  its  weight,  presseth  downwards  into  the 
ssel,  and  so  distendeth  or  streineth  the  air  (which,  is  but  little) 
naining  in  the  glass,  that  the  summity  of  the  tube  is  for  a  small 
ice  void  of  quicksilver,  so  far  as  that  small  portion  or  remainder  of 
is  capable  of  distention,  which  is  much  more  by  quicksilver,  the 
ist  ponderous  of  fluid  bodies,  than  by  water  in  the  weather-glass. 
t  they  pretend  that  this  column  of  quicksilver  in  the  tube  is  sup- 
rted  by  the  weight  of  the  air  ambient,  pressing  on  the  stagnant 
(icksilver  in  the  vessel,  and  that  as  the  air  becomes  more  or  less 
iderous,  so  doth  the  quicksilver  in  the  tube  rise  or  fall  more  or 
Is  accordingly;  which,  if  it  were  true,  then  in  case  the  stagnant 
(  cksilver  were  broader  in  a  broader  vessel,  Avould  the  greater  quan¬ 
ta  of  air  press  harder  upon  it,  and  the  quicksilver  in  the  tube  rise 

I  her ;  but  it  doth  not.  Also,  if  the  quicksilver  in  the  tube  were 
-  (ported  by  the  pressure  or  weight  of  the  air  on  the  stagnant  quick- 
;rer  in  the  vessel,  then  would  not  the  quicksilver  descend  by  the 
iking  of  some  small  hole  on  the  top  of  the  tube,  which  we  evidently 
]  ceive  to  do. 

Also,  when  the  air  is  most  rare,  and  by  consequence  less  ponder- 
(  (if  any  weight  thereof  should  be  supposed),  then  will  the  column 
( quicksilver  in  the  tube  be  higher ;  and  when  the  air  is  more  dense 
(  burdened  with  moisture,  then  will  it  be  lower.  The  contrary 
’ereof  would  happen,  if  their  hypothesis  were  true. 

But  most  evident  it  is,  that  as  the  ambient  air  becomes  more  or 

I I  rare  or  dense,  so  doth  the  air  in  the  tube  contract  or  dilate  itself, 
i  ich  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  quicksilver. 

Much  more  might  be  said  herein,  and  also  of  the  weather-glass  or 
/  'mo&cope,  but  I  hope  this  may  suffice  to  induct  inquisitive,  and 
11  exact  or  perfect  artists.  The  full  discourse  and  discovery  of  the 
v  ous  effects,  observations,  and  conclusions  of  these  instruments, 
ri firing  rather  a  tract  peculiar  and  proper  for  them  only.” 

he  anonymous  author  of  this  old  book  adds  :  “  'There  is  also  another 
11  rument  that  may  be  made  more  exact  for  any  of  the  aforesaid 
11  rvations  or  intentions,  and  fit-  for  further  discoveries;  but  my 
oi  sions  will  not  at  present  give  me  leave  to  perfect  it.” 

ossibly  the  other  instrument  here  referred  to  is  the  thermometer, 
f  author  uses  the  word  “  thermometry  ”  in  connection  with  his 
■ather-giass,”  which  is  the  same  as  the  weather  glass  or  water  baro- 
lnpr  that  is  still  much  used  by  country  people. — Yours,  etc., 

C.  Welborne  Piper.  « 

pnl  20th,  1903, 


essrs.  Hurman,  Ltd.,  of  89,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  inform  us 
h  the  telephone  number  of  this  newly  opened  branch  is  1798,  and 
h  telegraphic  address,  “  Hurman,”  Dublin. 

of  the  most  interesting  weekly  columns  on  photographic 
nasrs  appears  in  the  “Hull  News  Supplement.”  It  is  written  uy 
!  W.  Gilleard.  The  Hull  Society  has  a  very  large  membership, 
f  ight  be  worth  the  while  of  many  of  our  professional  readers 
0  Jin  their  amateur  brethren  in  facilitating  the  progress  of  the  art 
11  p  eastern  city. 


flnsuxrs  to  Correspondents. 

%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  inelud. 
ing  queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
JOURNAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand ,  London 
W.C Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

Photographs  Registered 

J.  Sedgwick,  15,  Billinge  Road,  Pemberton,  Lancs.  Photograph  of  Organ  of  All 
Saints  Parish  Church ,  Wigan.  Photograph  of  interior  of  same  church. 

J.  A.  Horsburgh,  4,  West  Maitland  Street,  Edinburgh.  Photograph  of  Mrs.  J.  Steel. 

E.  Weeks,  29,  St.  Thomas  Street,  Weymouth.  Photograph  of  Shamrock  III 
Photograph  of  Shamrock  III.  disabled. 

R.  D.  Chisholm,  6,  Church  Street,  Inverness.  Photograph  of  T .  Napier. 

A.  Lamb,  20,  Gowthorpe  Street,  Selby,  Yorkshire.  Photograp>h  of  the  Selby  Clarence 
Rugby  Football  Team. 

W.  P,  Little,  30,  South  Street,  Exeter.  Photograph  of  Exe  Bridge,  Exeter. 

A  Bohemian.— Thanks  for  your  letter,  but  we  have  closed  the  cor¬ 
respondence.  We  suggest  that  you  write  direct  to  the  secretary 
of  the  P.P.A. 

E.  N. —  One  or  two  simple  experiments,  Avhich  you  can  quickly  make, 
will  answer  your  five  queries.  The  slow  drying  is  due  to  your 
using  too  much  glycerine.  (6)  Light  or  dark  blue,  according  to 
the  aspect  of  the  window. 

Registration  of  Copyright. — W.  T.  Cleminson  asks  :  “  Will  you 
kindly  state  your  price  to  register  photographs?  ”  In  reply: 
Send  us  two  copies  of  the  photograph,  together  with  Is.  7d.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  effect  the  registration  for  you. 

Lens  for  Hand  Camera. — “Johannes”  asks:  “Would  you  recom¬ 
mend  a  41-inch  or  a  5-inch  focus  lens  for  all  round  quarter 
plate  hand  camera  work?”  In  reply:  We  should  recommend 
the  longer  focus  lens,  as  it  will  cover  the  plate  better,  with  a 
large  stop,  than  the  four  and  quarter  inch  one  will  do. 

J.  R.  Gxtbb  (Combe  Martin). — There  is  no  copyright  in  a  view.  The 
other  photographer  is  quite  within  his  legal  lights  in  photo¬ 
graphing  the  same  view  as  you  have  done.  The  twelve  photo¬ 
graphs  to  which  you  refer  must  be  registered  singly.  We  do 
not  undertake  to  answer  inquiries  by  post. 

Developer  for  Bromide  Paper.  — -  F.  Palmer  says  :  “  I  should 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  could  give  me  a  good  and  quick 
developer  for  bromide  paper,  not  amidol.”  In  reply  :  The  ferrous 
oxalate  is  a  quick  developer.  Saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  one  part ;  saturated  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash,  six 
parts.  Thel  iron  solution  must  he  added  oxalate,  and  not  vice- 
versa. 

Addresses  Wanted. — “Retoucher”  asks  :  “Can  you  please  give  me 
the  full  address  of  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  and  Co.,  of  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  the  makers  of  the  ‘Retocador’  pencil,  and  an  address 
Avhere  I  can  get  Smith’s  metallic  points?”  In  reply:  Messrs. 
Anthony’s  address  is  122-124,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  ITS. A. 
The  metallic  points,  no  doubt,  can  be  had  from  any  of  the  large 
dealers. 

D.  J.  D. — If  you  think  of  commencing  the  photographic  business  we 
would  suggest  that  you  article  yourself  for  a  time  to  a  profes¬ 
sional  photographer,  so  as  to  acquaint  yourself  with  practical 
photography  in  the  studio.  Failing  that,  the  plan  you  propose 
Avill  perhaps  be  the  best.  On  pp.  995-6  of  the  Almanac  you  will 
find  a  list  of  the  principal  books  on  photography.  If  you  consult 
that  you  will  see  which  Avill  gHe  you  information  on  the  subjects 
you  are  not  familiar  with. 

Paper  Negatives. — “Transparent”  says:  “I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  Avould  tell  me  the  best  method  of  making  gelatino- 
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chloride  paper  transparent,  for  making  paper  negatives  of.”  In 
reply  :  The  negatives  may  be  made  more  transparent  by  saturat¬ 
ing  the  paper  with  castor  oil  and  allowing  it  to  dry.  Paraffin  wax 
will  also  answer  if  it  be  melted  and  the  negatives  immersed  in  it 
and  then  ironed  with  a  hot  laundry  iron,  between  blotting 
paper.  Vaseline  rubbed  over  the  back  of  the  paper  will  also 
render  it  transparent. 

Combined  Toning  Bath,  B.J.P.  Almanac,  1899,  p.  761.— “  Whit- 
gift  says  :  “I  have  made  up  this  formula  exact  in  every  detail, 
but  fail  to  get  a  fully  toned  print  under  40-45  minutes.  Every¬ 
thing  has  been  strictly  and  critically  measured  and  weighed,  and 
added  in  proper  rotation,  but  the  gold  (No.  4)  I  made  up  with 
distilled  water.  Would  that  have  a  deterrent  effect  in  the 
toning?  In  reply:  No.  The  gold  solution  is  best  made  with 
distilled  water.  Probably  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  is  the 
cause  of  the  slow  toning. 


Spots  on  Negative.— “Annoyed”  writes:  “I  will  be  obliged  if  you 
will,  if  you  can,  tell  me  how  the  plate,  from  which  the  enclosed 
piint  has  been  taken,  has  got  so  badly  ‘pin-hole’  perforated.  It 
is  an  Imperial  backed  special  rapid,  developed  first  in  glycin,  to 
bring  up  detail,  then  in  pyro  soda,  to  give  density.  I  develop 
many  plates  in  the  same  manner.  Had  other  two  at  same  time, 
which  are  all  right.”  In  reply  :  There  is  very  little  doubt  that 
the  pin-holes  are  due  to  air  bubbles  adhering  to  the  film  while 
the  plate  was  being  developed. 

Toning  Bath.— “  Uncertain  ”>  writes:  “(1)  Would  you  consider 
matte  P.O.P.  toned  with  following  bath — thoroughly  fixed  and 
washed  permanent?  The  resulting  tones  are  Bartolozzi  red 
and  brown.  Phosphate  of  soda,  20  grains ;  gold  chloride,  1 
gram;  water,  10  ounces  (used  directly  it  is  made  up).  My 
clients  like  the  tones,  but  I  am  rather  afraid  they  will  not  be 
permanent.  (2)  How  many  cab.  prints  should  it  tone,  about 
16  or  20  ?  ”  In  reply  :  (1)  If  the  prints  are  thoroughly  fixed  and 
washed  we  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  prove  fairly  perma¬ 
nent.  (2)  The  number  of  prints  a  grain  of  gold  will  tone  depends 
upon  the  depth  of  toning.  As  a  rule,  a  full  sheet  of  gelatine 
paper  will  take  a  couple  of  grains  to  give  good  rich  tones. 


Matting  Prints  -“  Clevedon  ”  writes  :  “  (1)  Will  you  please  let  me 

\nOWj  18  the  most  successful  paper  to  matt, 

POP  uf  ,flatine’  matt  P-O.P.  gelatine,  glazed 
l.O.P.  collodio-chlonde,  matt  P.O.P.  collodio-chloride,  and 

1  lVnw,  ,PeTrff?  Way  °f  mattinS  in  large  quanti- 

S  ‘  ia  about  a  self-matted  paper  is  the  lovely 

bloom  that  one  cannot  secure  otherwise.  (2)  Could  you  give 
a  toning  bath  that  will  give  a  red  tone  without  being  foxey  ’  ” 
In  reply:  (1)  Either  of  the  papers  named  will  give  a  more  or 
less  matt  surface  if  squeegeed  on  to  ground  glass ;  the  matt  will, 
of  course,  yield  a  more  dead  surface  than  the  glossy.  There 
are  many  matt  papers  on  the  market  that  do  not  require  this 
treatment  (2)  The  sulphocyanide  bath  will,  with  some  papers 
give  a  red  tone,  if  the  toning  be  stopped  at  an  early  stage. 

Government  Appointment— Charges.— “  Inquirer  ”  asks  :  “  (1)  Are 
there  any  appointments  to  be  obtained  under  Government  for 
photographers  ?  If  so,  what  are  the  qualifications,  and  how  are 
they  obtained?  (2)  An  employer  engages  an  assistant,  and 
occasionally  sends  him  out  to  photograph  landscapes,  groups, 
etc.;  this  with  the  assistant’s  own  kit — viz.,  1/1  camera' 

2  lenses  R.R.W.A.,  3  D.D.S.  tripod,  etc.  What  should  you 
consider  fair  remuneration  per  day  for  the  use  of  the  assistant’s 


apparatus?  It  should  be  understood  that  the  employer  provides 
] dates,  etc.”  In  reply  :  Most  of  the  Government  photography  is, 
"  c  believe,  done  by  the  military,  the  Royal  Engineers.  The 
Imlioe  photographs  are  taken  by  some  of  the  prison  officials 
(2)  It  is  quite  a  matter  of  agreement  between  employer  and 
employee,  and  the  price  is  usually  dependent  upon  the  ability  of 
the  latter.  There  are  no  stated  charges. 


Copyright.  Ink  Bottle”  writes:  “A  few  years  ago,  when  em¬ 
ployed  by  another  photographer  in  town,  I  took  a  very  pretty 
view  of  the  district.  My  employer  was  very  pleased  with  the 
same,  but  did  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  making  money 


out  of  it.  I  suggested  taking  the  view,  and  did  overythi 
beyond  printing  a  few  copies.  Now  I  have  been  asked  by 
stationer  to  supply  him  with  one  gross  for  post  cards, 
course,  I  should  have  to  re-copy  it.  Shall  I  be  safe  in  doing  > 
I  take  it  as  I  took  the  negative  no  one  could  copyright  it  but  n 
I  should  be  much  obliged  for  your  advice  on  the  matter.” 
reply  :  According  to  your  account,  there  can  lie  no  copyright 
the  picture,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  copy  it.  But  would  it  i 
be  better  for  you  to  re-take  the  picture  and  thus  avoid  a 
unpleasantness. 

Payment  for  Photographs. — A.  F.  D.  writes:  “Can  you  pie; 
assist  me  in  this  matter?  Some  five  or  six  weeks  ago  I  v 
ordered  to  photograph  a  minstrel  troupe.  The  same  are  n  | 
of  this  town,  who  perform  often  and  have  a  bit  of  money,  m;  I 
at  these  performances.  My  trouble  is  this.  The  secret; 
called  at  my  shop,  saying  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  troupe  it  vl 
decided  I  should  photograph  them  one  evening  prior  to  ij 
doors  being  opened  to  the  audience.  The  size  settled  on  v 
12  by  10  on  plate  sunk  mounts.  The  price  was  also  sett  | 
on  as  2s.  each  copy,  provided  that  twenty  copies  be  printe 
under  that  number  the  price  would  be  2s.  6d.  each  copy, 
the  evening  I  went  to  the  hall  with  my  camera  and  flashliG 
lamps,  exposed  the  plate  on  the  troupe,  and  obtained  a  succe 
ful  picture,  every  one  being  very  well  satisfied  with  it.  I  tc ] 
orders  for  seventeen  copies  at  2s.  6d.  each.  Two  of  the  troi 
have  had  them  and  paid  for  them,  but  the  others,  includ 
their  secretary  and  manager  have  left  me  with  the  remain) 
fifteen  copies.  I  have  tried  to  see  them  at  their  place 
rehearsal,  and  also  written  twice  to  the  secretary,  but  with; 
result.  Can  you  give  me  the  best  course  to  adopt  ?  I  thi 
my  charge  quite  reasonable  (please  give  your  opinion),  as  T  hi 
to  pay  an  assistant.”  In  reply:  The  price  is  very  inoder; j 
indeed.  Your  remedy  is  to  sue  the  one  who  ordered  the  fiftel 
copies  in  the  County  Court  for  the  amount. 


“The  Red  Book”  of  the  affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies  h, 
been  issued  to  members. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  of  Dublin  University,  on  April  18,  tj 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Science  was  conferred  honoris  causa  on  Sir  Willi; 
Abney,  K.C.B. 

In  connection  with  the  Bath  Mutual  Aid  Photographic  Club,  t 
lion,  secretary  is  bringing  out  a  monthly  magazine,  commencing  t 
first  week  in  May.  It  is  to  be  named  “  Camera  Notes,”  and  will  c< 
sist  of  records  of  society  meetings,  practical  articles,  club  news  a 
notes,  correspondence,  answers  to  queries,  etc.  The  magazine  is  fri 
and  the  editor  will  be  pleased  to  forward  a  copy  to  any  amateur 
professional  for  twelve  months  on  receipt  of  2s.,  to  cover  cost 
packing  and  postage.  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
H.  Roland  Bateman,  Nelson  Villas,  Bath. 


***  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blochs  and  copy  are  received  su. 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  o 
lutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied  at  to  what  appear, 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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•  EX  CATHEDRA. 

An  article  by  T.  Baltin  in  the  “  Photo- 
graphische  Mitterlungen  ”  revives  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
correct  mono-chromatici  rendering  of 
olour  by  the  use  of  ordinary  plates  with  suitable  colour 
icresns.  Old  subscribers  to  the  “  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
raphy  ”  will  probably  remember  that  this  question  was 
iscussed  in  our  columns  many  years  ago.  There  can  be 
o  doubt  that  greatly  improved  rendering  of  colour  by  the 
se  of  suitable  screens,  is  possible  with  ordinary  plates,  but 
s  Herr  Baltin  points  out,  the  exposure  mast  be  increased 
l  far  greater  proportion  when  ordinary  instead  of  ortho- 
tiromatic  plates  are  used.  The  screens  must  also  be 
ifferent.  Herr  Baltin  thinks  the,  subject  is  worth  the 
ttention  of  amateurs,  but  we  doubt  if  there  will  be  any 
esponse  to  his  desire  on  this  side  of  the  German  Ocean. 
In  Germany,  where  higher  prices  are  charged  for  ortho- 
hromatic  plates  than  here,  the  case  may  be  different.  For 
ais  we  have  to  thank  that  pioneer  dry-plate  company, 
lford,  Limited,  which,  as  the  Britannia  Works  Company, 
laced  colour  sensitive  plates  of  high  quality  upon  the 
larket  at  popular  prices.  English  lantern  plates  and  Eng- 
sh  photographic  papers  find  extensive  use  in  Germany, 
nd,  with  due  attention  to  the  channels  for  distribution,  we 
link  there  should  also  be  a  ready  sale  for1  English  dry- 
lates  in  Germany.  Not  long  ago  we  sent  some  English 
lates  to  a  German  amateur,  whose  sympathies,  to  express 
>  mildly,  do  not  favour  things  British,  but  he  could  not 
ut  admire  the  excellence  of  the  glass  and  the  technical 


perfection  of  the  film.  He  had  never  seen  English  plates, 
and  they  were  a  surprise  to  him. 

*  *  * 

“  La  Photographie  Erangaise  ”  for  March 
contains  a  plea  by  Monsieur  L.  Gastine 
for  an  institution  in  France  which  shall 
do  for  the  scientific  application  of  photo¬ 
graphy  that  which  the  Vienna  Technical  School  is  doing 
for  photography  in  relation  to  the  graphic  arts.  The  ex¬ 
tensiveness  of  M.  Gastine’s  programme  gives  it  rather  the 
character  of  a  dream  than  one  of  possible  realisation.  He 
wishes  to  see  established  a  laboratory  where  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  present  applications  of  photography  to  scientific 
purposes  may  be  studied,  and  where  fresh  applications  may 
be  worked  out  under  such  conditions,  and  by  such  means, 
that  may  be  desired.  To  use  his  own  words,  there  should 
be  a  laboratory  of  the  nature  of  a  vast  organism,  comprising 
mechanical  workshops,  equipped  with  the  most  perfect  ap¬ 
pliances,  and  in  charge  of  an  expert,  well  paid  staff.  There 
should  be  perfect  installations  suited  to  the  wants  of  several 
chemists  and  physicists,  a  library,  a  museum,  rooms  for 
experiments,  grounds  and  observatory,  courses  of  lectures, 
gardens,  and  even  large  open  spaces;  It  is  conceded  that 
the  cost  of  such  an  institution  would  be  enormous,  but  this 
recklessness  is  justified  by  the  plea  that  millions  are  spent 
upon  endowments  of  a  less  useful,  less  fruitful,  and  less 
urgent  nature.  We  have  here  another  instance  of  that  de¬ 
mand  for  reckless  expenditure,  referred  to  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  recent  Budget  speech, though 
happily  the  advocate  is  not  of  English  nationality.  Institu¬ 
tions  such  as  these  should  be  the  outcome  of  private  effort 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  interested  in  them,  and  the 
burden  of  their  cost  and  maintenance  should  not  be  placed 
upon  the  State  or  local  government. 

*  *  * 

State  made  Instances  of  the  futility  of  the  recent 
Photographers.  Socialistic  State  legislation  in  Ger¬ 
many,  as  applied  to  photographers,  are  already  cropping  up. 
We  referred  last  week  to  the  comparative  worthlessness  of 
State  certificates  as  a  guarantee  of  ability,  especially  in 
such  a  changing  art  as  that  of  photography.  In  “Photo- 
graphische  Kunst,”  a  correspondent  inquires  if  an  amateur, 
who,  for  some  years  past,  has  done  paid  work  of  the  outdoor 
type  may  erect  a  studio  and  call  himself  a  photographer, 
although  his  calling  is  that  of  a  confectioner?  Can  he  be 
called  upon  to  pass  his  examination  as  a  photographer? 
The  editor’s  reply  is  to  the  effect  that  he  cannot  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  erecting  a  studio  and  practising  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  that  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  submit  him¬ 
self  for  examination.  He  is  only  precluded  from  taking 
apprentices.  Could  a  more  farcical  state  of  affairs  he 
imagined.  The  man  may  offer  his  services  and  receive 
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payment  from  the  public,  but  he  may  not  receive  payment 
for  teaching  somebody  else  to  photograph.  Probably  the 
confectionery  is  worse  than  the  photography,  since  he  finds 
the  latter  more  remunerative. 

*  *  * 

Photography  A  curious  instance  of  the  value  of  M. 
and  Crime.  Bertillon’s  work  in  the  detection  ot 
criminals  occurred  a  few  months  since.  M.  Allan’s  servant, 
named  Reibel,  was  found  strangled  at  the  residence  of  his 
master  in  the  faubourg  St.  Honore.  The  apartments  were 
stripped  of  valuables,  but  there  was  nothing  to  serve  as  a 
clue  to  the  murderer  beyond  the  imprint  of  a  thumb  upon 
a  broken  window  pane.  M.  Bertillon  was  asked  to  make 
a  photograph  of  this  impression,  which  he  did.  It  was  sub¬ 
sequently  enlarged  ten  diameters,  and  a  search  of  M. 
Bertillons  register  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  precisely  similar 
photograph — the  imprint  of  the  thumb  of  a  criminal  named 
Henri  Leon  Scheffer.  The  man  was  captured,  and  had  to 
acknowledge  his  guilt. 

*  *  * 


Exhibition  It  will  be  within  the  remembrance  of 

Ethics.  many  of  our  readers  that  when  the 

great  change  came  over  our  photographic  exhibitions, 
and  they  no  longer  consisted  of  show  cases  full  of  con¬ 
ventional  portraits,  such  as  could  be  seen  at  that  day  out¬ 
side  any  photographer’s  business  premises,  the  same  pic¬ 
tures  used  to  go  the  round  of  different  shows,  and  some 
of  them  would  take  a  medal  at  each.  Some  exhibitors,  in 
fact,  would  actually  note  upon  the  mount  of  a  picture 
the  various  medals  which  had  been  awarded  to  it  at  pre¬ 
vious  exhibitions,  as  if  they  would  say  to  the  judges, 
“  Pass  it  by  if  you  dare.”  In  this  way  pot-hunting  was 
encouraged,  and  certain  individuals  exchanged  the  base 
metal  called  “  brass  ”  for  silver  and  gold,  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  turned  a  mediaeval  alchemist  green 
with  envy.  So  the  “  champion  class  ”  was  established, 
and  other  salutary  regulations  framed  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  scandal,  so  that  it  is  rare  nowadays  to  find  a  picture 
exhibited  more  than  once  in  a  public  gallery.  It  need 
hardly  be  mentioned  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  has 
always  had  a  rule  to  exclude  from  its  annual  show  any 
work  which  had  been  previously  exhibited,  but  it  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  this  law  was  once  broken, 
and  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  president  himself.  The 
story  is  told  in  one  of  the  recently  published  excerpts  from 
the  Times  of  a  century  ago.  A  large  historical  painting, 
representing  “  Hagar  and  Ishmael  in  the  Wilderness,” 
was  sent  in  by  the  then  president,  Benjamin  West,  to  the 
exhibition  of  1803,  then  held  at  Somerset  House.  This 
picture  was  recognised  and  challenged  by  a  certain  member 
of  the  Council  as  having  been  exhibited  in  the  year  1776, 
but  in  the  corner  of  the  canvas  it  bore,  according  to 
custom,  the  name  of  the  artist,  and  the  date  1803,  and 
upon  the  faith  of  that  endorsement  it  was  determined  to 
hang  the  picture.  But  the  doubting  Thomas  was  not 
satisfied,  and  former  catalogues  having  been  referred  to, 
it  was  found  that  a  picture  with  the  same  title  had  been 
exhibited  by  the  president  in  the  year  1776.  Then  came 
a  more  minute  inspection  of  the  inscription,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  date  1776  was  discovered  in  an 
obscure  corner  imperfectly  obliterated.  “  The  members 
of  the  Council,  indignant  at  the  deception,  regarded  each 
other  for  some  time  in  silent  astonishment.  At  length  it 
was  resolved  that  the  Secretary  should  write  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  requesting  him  to  withdraw  the  performance.”  What 
excuse  the  president  made  for  setting  such  a  bad  example 
to  the  humbler  members  of  the  Academy  does  not 
transpire,  and  we  may  feel  certain  that  the  transaction  is 


unique  in  the  history  of  that  body.  It  may  be  interestii  { 
to  note  that  in  the  present  National  Gallery  of  Britb 
Art,  at  Soutii  Kensington,  there  is  a  picture  by  Benjann 
West,  P.R.A.,  entitled  “  Hagar  and  Ishmael,”  and  that  tl 
catalogue  describes  it  as  “‘signed  (1776)  (chalk),”  bi 1 
whether  this  is  the  work  which  caused  such  a  scand;i 
in  the  Academy  100  years  ago  we  are  not  able  to  sa  ' 
It  may  be  a  study  for  that  picture  or  a  replica. 

*  *  * 

Photographs  The  usual  way  of  obtaining  illustration 
RtTobm  f  monumental  brasses  is  to  take  ru: 

Murium? ntal  kings  of  them  on  paper  and  then  phot; 
Brasses.  graphing  the  rubbing.  At  the  annu; 

meeting  of  the  Monumental  Brass  S  i 
ciety,  held  last  week,  the  llev.  W.  Marshall  advocated  th 
practice  of  direct  photography  from  the  brasses,  a3  cor 
veying  a  feeling  of  the  original  which  rubbings  could  never 
give.  Judging  from  the  photographs  of  rubbings  that  havl 
come  under  our  notice,  and  those  taken  direct  frorj 
originals  we  are  quite  in  accord  with  the  rev.  gentlemaii 
When  the  brasses  are  fixed  against  a  wall  there  is  only  th J 
question  of  lighting  to  be  considered,  and  that  is  usually  ail 
easy  matter  to  arrange  with  the  aid  of  an  extemporised 
screen  or  a  few  sheets  of  brown  pape.r.  But  when  they  aril 
let  in  the  floor,  as  they  frequently  are,  they  offer  greate  j 
difficulties  in  photographing  them,  as  the  lens  must  bi] 
pointed  downwards,  unless  a  prism  or  mirror  be  employed. 
However,  the  difficulty  may  be  overcome  without  their  aicl 
in  a  very  simple  way,  which  we  have  adopted  on  more  tharl 
one  occasion.  It  was  -this  :  Two  pieces  of  board,  the  size! 
of  the  bottom  of  the  camera,  were  hinged  together  at  the] 
ends.  Each  piece  was  fitted  with  bushes  to  take  screws 
One  piece  was  screwed  to  the  tripod  head  and  the  camera 
screwed  to  the  other,  so  that  when  the  boards  were  opened 
out  flat  the  camera  would  point  downwards.  A  slip  of  flat 
brass,  attached  to  each  side  by  thumb  screws,  held  the, 
boards  rigid  when  in  use.  If  the  camera  be  a  large  or 
heavy  one,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attach  a  weight  to  the 
tripod  to  prevent  its  toppling  over.  This  is  a  simple  and 
very  inexpensive  way  of  meeting  the  difficult-^  in  photo 
graphing  brasses  when  laid  in  the  floor. 

*  *  * 

New  Of  new  photographic  printing  papers] 

papers.  there  seems  to  be  no  enu.  At  a  recent 

meeting  of  the  Camera  Club  the  “  Mattos  ”  process  for 
printing  on  paper  and  other  materials  was  demonstrated, 
but,  as  we  said  last  week,  the  demonstration  was  not  alto 
gether  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  meeting  was  not  told 
anything  about  the  nature  of  the  sensitive  materials  em 
ployed.  Of  course,  all  manufacturers  are  entitled  to  keej 
their  manufactures  as  trade  secrets  if  they  chose,  and  nr 
one  can  blame  them  for  doing  so.  Possibly,  if  the  sensitis 
ing  salts  of  this  paper  were  given  there  would  be  little 
that  is  really  new  in  them.  Of  late  years  the  chief  silvei 
salts  that  have  been  used  in  photography  are  the  chloride, 
iodide,  and  bromide,  employed  separately  or  mixed  in  vary¬ 
ing  proportions.  But  there  are  other  sensitive,  to  light, 
silver  salts  that  seem,  for  many  years  past,  to  have  had  but 
little  attention  paid  to  them  by  experimentalists  though 
many  of  them  deserve  notice.  For  example,  so  long  ago  as 
1839,  a  Dr.  Fyfe  used  phosphate  of  silver  for  sensitising 
paper,  and  some  three  or  four  years  ago  the  use  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  silver  in  the  preparation  of  paper  was  patented  m 
this  country.  Its  use,  in  conjunction  with  other  silver  salts, 
has,  we  believe,  also  formed  the  subject  of  a  still  more 
recent  patent.  Fluoride  of  silver  was  used  by  Hunt  in 
1844,  in  conjunction  with  the  homide,  for  negatives.  This 
process  was  named  “  Fluorotype.”  Tartrate  of  silver  was 
also  experimented  with  by  Hunt,  and  it  is  now  used  in  the 
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3 reparation  of  some  P.O.P’s.  Benzoate  of  silver  is  sensi- 
ive  to  light,  so  is  fulminate  of  silver,  and  when  the  paper 
s  first  prepared  with  this  it  is  very  sensitive,  but  the  ful- 
ninates  are  very  dangerous  substances  to  deal  with,  and 
hould  be  avoided.  We  have  more  than  once  directed 
littention  to  the  old  published  photographic  processes — 
ilver  and  others — that  appeared  in  the  early  works  on 
holography,  such  as  Hunt’s,  and  suggested  that  if  they 
vere  now  overhauled,  with  our  more  modern  knowledge, 
hey  might  lead  to  profitable  results.  The  old  iron  pro- 
esses  of  Sir  John  Herschell,  possibly,  with  our  up-to-date 
:nowledge,  would  be  worth  reinvestigation — “  amphytype,” 
chrysotype,”  Fcrro-tartrate  of  silver,  etc.  It  was  in  1840 
hat  Herschell  published  the  ferro-prussiate,  now  known  as 
he  blue  process.  For  many  years  no  practical  use  was 
nade  of  it,  now  it  is  the  most  extensively  used  one  for  re¬ 
producing  engineer’s  plans,  drawings,  and  the  like,  and  it 
s  noteworthy  that  little  or  no  alteration  is  made  from  the 
>riginal  formula  for  the  preparation  of  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Some  five  weeks  ago  we  directed  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  during  the  early 
spring  there  were  photographic  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  did  not  exist  at  any  other 
ime  of  the  year,  and  that  they  should  be  availed  of  while 
hey  lasted,  which,  we  pointed  out,  would  not  be  for  long, 
fince  we  then  wrote  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
Iteration,  and  similar  conditions  still  prevail,  as  the,  for 
he  time  of  year,  exceptionally  cold  weather  has  retarded 
egetation  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  not  advanced 
s  much  as  usual  since  Easter.  Although  vegetationhas  been 
omparatively  at  a  standstill,  the  actinic  quality  of  the  light 
ias  greatly  improved  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  to 
his  fact  we  call  the  special  attention  of  amateurs  of  limited 
xperience,  for  we  know  it  has  been  the  unsuspected  cause 
f  trouble  to  some,  particularly  hand-camera  workers.  Hand- 
amera  negatives,  as  a  rule,  are  none  too  well  exposed ;  in 
act,  the  majority  are  very  much  under-exposed,  often 
hrough  the  shutter  being  set  at  a  quite  unnecessary  speed 
or  the  subject.  Pictures  exposed  just  now  will  behave  in 
he  development  differently  from  what  those  exposed  a 
lont'h  or  so  would  do.  The  image  will  appear  in  a  much 
horter  time,  and  the  novice  is  apt  to  be  deceived  in  the 
evelopment,  with  the  result  that  it  is  stopped  before  suffi- 
ient  density  is  obtained,  and  thus  too  thin  a  negative  is 
mured.  The  negative  may  not  really  be  over-exposed, 
hough  more  fully  done  than  the  majority  of  those  taken 
reviously.  We  have  had  several  such  negatives  submitted 
>  us  during  the  past  three  or  four  weeks.  It  should  be 
oted  that  the  light)  is  of  a  higher  actinic  quality  during 
he  months  of  May  and  June  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
ear.  Although  it  may  seem  dull,  it  is  photographically 

erv  strong  as  compared  with  the  light  at  any  other  season 
*  *  * 

The  recently  opened  Loan  Exhibition  at 
the  Art  Gallery,  Guildhall,  is  confined 
to  the  works  of  Dutch  artists,  and 
ome  very  fine  pictures  by  the  best  of  them  are  included, 
hr  some  years  past  these  loan  exhibitions  have  been  open 
o  the  public  on  Sundays,  as  are  those  of  the  National  Gal- 
;ry,  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  the  Tate  Gallery, 
■ut  there  are  always  some  members  of  the  Common  Council 
/ho  are,  and  always  have  been,  strongly  opposed  to  this 
unday  opening  at  the  Guildhall.  At  a  late  meeting  one 
f  the  members,  Mr.  T.  H.  Ellis,  moved  that  it  was  not  de- 
irable  that  the  present  Loan  Exhibition  of  Dutch 
Tctures  should  be  opened  on  Sundays.  •  After  the  matter 
iad  been  duly  discussed  the  motion  was  put  and  lost,  fifty- 
ive  members  voting  for  its  opening  and  thirty-one  against 
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a  very  substantial  majority  in  its  favour.  The  Common 
Council  of  to-day  is  a  far  more  progressive  body  than  it 
was,  say,  a  couple  of  decades  ago,  but  it  still  includes  some 
of  the  old  school.  It  was,  if  we  remember  rightly,  Mr. 
Alderman  Treloar  who  was  the  means  of  securing  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  City  Loan  Exhibitions  on  Sundays,  and  a  hard 
-fight  he  had  to  attain  his  object.  In  the  end  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  to  him  thanks  are  due  for  affording  those  whose 
avocations  would  otherwise  prevent  them  seeing  some  of 
the  finest  pictures  in  the  country,  unless  they  could  do  so 
on  Sunday.  This  class,  as  the  returns  of  the  Sunday 
attendances  at  previous  exhibitions  show,  have  not  been 
slow  in  availing  themselves  of  their  opportunities. 

■*  *  -* 


The  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  late  Lord 

CoHecti™of  Cheylesmore  bequeathed  the  engravings, 

Pictures.  chiefly  mezzotints,  that  he  had  been 

nearly  thirty  years  in  collecting  to 
the  nation.  Towards  the  end  of  November  of  last  year 
they  were  handed  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  officers  of  the  Print  Department 
are  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  sorting  and  cata¬ 
loguing  the  entire  collection,  which  is  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  portraits.  The  main  mezzotint  collection  num¬ 
bers  no  less  than  7,650  pieces,  the  miscellaneous  portraits 
2,675.  It  represents  the  work  of  284  English  and  70 
foreign  engravers,  and  includes  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  rarest  and  finest  examples  of  the  art.  Many  of  these 
prints  were  acquired  by  the  late  collector  at  very  great  cost, 
but  at  probably  not  one-fourth  of  the  sum  they  would  now 
realise  if  they  were  put  upon  the  market.  Some  of  the 
prints  are  in  a  more  or  less  injured  condition — torn  or 
damaged  by  damp< — but  they  are  in  course  of  repair  or  being 
mounted,  and  this  work,  it  seems,  will  take  twelve  or  fifteen 
months.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees  to  place  on  show, 
in  the  public  gallery  of  the  department,  a  selection  of  some 
500  or  600  of  the  finest  examples,  arranged  in  historical 
order.  In  the  meantime,  it  has  been  decided  to  hold,  almost 
immediately,  a  small  preliminary  exhibition  of  some  sixty 
or  eighty  of  the  finest  examples  which  have  already  left  the 
mounter’s  hands.  These  will  be  on  view,  on  screens,  in  the 
King’s  Library  after  the  24th  of  the  present  month.  These 
pictures  should  be  of  special  interest  to  portrait  photo¬ 
graphers,  as  they  are  after  some  of  the  best  of  our  portrait 
painters— Gainsborough,  Romney,  Reynolds,  and  the  like. 
We  mentioned  just  now  that  although  many  of  the  works 
had  been  obtained  at  great  cost  they  would  fetch  much 
higher  prices  if  put  upon  the  market  now.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  the  high  prices  that  fine  mezzotint  and 
line  engravings  realise  at  auction  sales.  This  is  not  at  all 
surprising,  seeing  that  both  line  and  mezzotint  engraving  is 
almost  extinct  and  promises  to  become  a  “  lost  art  ”  in  the 
near  future.  Photogravure  and  etching  are  accountable  for 
this.  High  as  the  standard  of  the  former  has  been  brought 
by  the  first  houses,  the  best  photogravures  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  a  fine  mezzotint,  or  with  a  line  engraving, 
and  there  is  little  prospect  that  they  will  ever  be  able  to 
do  so. 


Professor  Spring  (Chem.  Zeit.)  has  examined  the  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  theory  advanced  by  Hagenbach,  that  the  blue  colour  of  the 
sky  is  due  to  the  refraction  of  light  caused  by  solid  or  liquid  particles 
floating  in  the  air.  In  laboratory  experiments  the  author  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  the  blue  colour,  the  reflected  rays  of  light  always 
showing  either  red,  yellow,  or  violet.  Purification  in  no  case  removed 
the  blue  tint  from  the  air.  After  exhausting  all  physical  means  in  an 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  blue  colour,  the  author  concluded  that  the 
blue  of  the  sky  depends  upon  chemical  conditions.  The  colour 
deepens  instead  of  fades  as  the  observer  rises  above  the  earth.  These 
conclusions  are  supported  by  the  fact  that  liquid  air  is  also  blue. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

II. 

We  now  proceed  with  our  promised  purpose  of  summaris¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  Post  Office  Handbook,  which  every 
business  photographer  should  be  acquainted  with,  and  we 
again  remind  our  readers ofthe  advisability,  or,  as  we  should 
remark,  the  necessity  of  obtaining  from  the  office  of 
despatch  a  receipt  for  every  parcel  received  by  them,  which 
is  preferably  done  by  entering  the  name  and  address  in  a 
special  postal  delivery  book,  obtainable  for  one  shilliner  at 
most  stationers’  shops,  the  office  being  bound  on  demand 
to  acknowledge  such  receipt  by  stamping  the  entry  with 
the  official  stamp,  or  failing  the  use  of  such  book  to  supply 
free  of  charge  receipt  forms  and  to  stamp  them  after  they 
are  filled  up  with  name  and  address.  The  main  object  of 
obtaining  these  receipts  is  the  Rule  18  (p.  17)  :  — “  To  secure 
compensation  for  loss  a  certificate  of  posting  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  time  of  posting.”  We  may  further  state  the 
bold  truth  that  the  Post  Office  protects  itself  in  every  way, 
and  there  is  no  legal  redress  if  what  the  sender  of  a  lost 
or  damaged  parcel  considers  a  just  claim  is  declined,  for 
(p.  16)  we  read  :  — 

“  15.  The  Postmaster-General  is  not  legally  liable  to  make 
good  any  claim  arising  out  of  the  conveyance  of  a  parcel 
sent  by  post.” 
and  again  (p.  18)  :  — 

“  Registration  and  Compensation. 

“  1.  The  Postmaster-General  will  (not  in  consequence  of 
any  legal  liability,  but  voluntarily,  and  as  an  act  of  grace) 
subject  to  the  rules  herein-after  mentioned,  give  compensa¬ 
tion  up  to  a  maximum  limit  of  £120  for  the  loss  and 
damage  of  inland  registered  postal  packets  of  all  kinds  upon 
prepayment  of  a  fee  in  addition  to  the  postage.  The  scale 
of  fees  and  the  respective  limits  of  compensation  are  as 
follow :  — ■ 


Fee. 

Limit  of 
Compensation. 

Fee. 

Limit  of 
Compensation. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

2 

5 

0  9 

70 

3 

10 

0  10 

80 

4 

20 

0  11 

90 

5 

30 

1  0 

100 

6 

40 

1  1 

110 

7 

50 

1  2 

120 

8 

60 

With  regard  to  photographs  sent  by  letter  or  book  post 
most  photographers  have  experience  of  damage  done  by  the 
package  being  in  a  letter-bag,  dropped  or  picked  up  By  the 
automatic  apparatus.  The  office  will  not  make  good  such 
damage  unless  the  packet  is  marked  “  Fragile,  with  Care.” 

As  the  present  fashion  lies  in  the  direction  of  large 
mounts,  parcel  post  is  largely  made  use  of,  and  compensa¬ 
tion  for  loss  or  damage  is  less  difficult  to  obtain.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  rules  (p.  17)  :  — 

“  16.  Nevertheless,  if  the  parcel  is  registered,  compensa¬ 
tion  will  be  given  subject  to  the  exceptions  (including 
money)  and  conditions  specified  under  the  heading  of 
‘  Registration  and  Compensation,’  pp.  18-24. 

“  17.  If  the  parcel  is  not  registered,  the  Postmaster- 
General  will  accept  liability  up  to  £2  without  payment  of 
any  fee  beyond  the  postage,  except  for  a  watch,  jewellery, 
money,  and  in  the  cases  specified  in  pars.  10  (1)  and  12 
(1,  2,  3,),  pages  21  and  22,  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
specified  in  par.  3,  page  19,  and  pars.  14,  15,  and  17  to  24, 
pages  22  and  23. 


“  18.  To  secure  compensation  for  loss  a  certificate  o 
posting  must  be  obtained  at  the  time  of  posting. 

“  Registration  of  parcels  (see  pages  18  24,.” 

Some  of  these  conditions,  as  found  on  p.  22,  are  as  for 
lows— -we  would  call  special  attention  to  the  different  coni 
ditions  referring  to  a  parcel  lost  and  a  parcel  damaged j 
The  italicising  is  our  own  in  these  reprints:  — 

P.  22. — “  14.  In  every  case  it  must  appear  that  the  los 
or  damage  did  not  arise  wholly  or  in  part  by  thp  fault  o  ' 
the  sender,  and  that  it  occurred  while,  the  postal  packet  war 
in  the  post. 

“  15.  The  compensation  given  will  in  no  case  exceed  tin 
value  of  the  article  lost  or  the  damage  sustained. 

“  16.  Compensation  for  damage  to  the  contents  of  a  regis  i 
tered  packet  will  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  fee  paid 
and  the  amount  of  damage  done,  no  matter  what  the 
original  total  value  of  the  contents  may  have  been. 

“  17.  The  Postmaster-General  will  in  every  case,  either 
of  loss  or  damage,  if  he  thinks  fit,  reinstate  the  contents' 
of  a  postal  packet  instead  of  giving  pecuniary  compensation. 

“  18.  Where  compensation  is  given  for  the  loss  of  a 
postal  packet,  or  of  any  article  contained  in  a  postal  packet, 
the  Postmaster-General  will  reserve  the  right  to  retain  and 
dispose  as  he  thinks  fit  of  the  postal  packet  or  of  the  missing 
article,  in  case  it  should  subsequently  come  into  his  hands. 

“  19.  In  no  case  will  the  Postmaster-General  give  com¬ 
pensation  for  injury  or  damage  consequential  upon  the  loss, 
damage,  or  delay  of  a  postal  packet  or  any  article  contained 
therein.” 

If  these  rules  be  well  studied  and  remembered  much  use¬ 
less  labour  and  heartburning  would  be  prevented.  A  case 
which  recently  came  before  the  P.P.A.  is  an  instructive 
example  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  compensation  for 
damage  done  to  a  negative.  A  negative  was  received  from 
an  enlarger,  broken  to  pieces.  The  state  of  the  package 
itself  was  conclusive  evidence  that  the  injury  was  done  in 
the  Post  Office,  so  the  owner  made  a  claim  for  £5.  As  the 
parcel  was  not  registered  this  was  inadmissible,  £2  being 
the  limit  (par.  17,  p.  17).  Eventually  10s.  only  was  ob¬ 
tained,  although  a  letter  was  shown,  ordering  further  prints 
from  the  negative,  the  sum  adjudged  being  the  valuation  of 
an  expert  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  such  a  negative. 
An  absurd  and  unjust  mode  of  looking  at  the  matter;  but 
the  Postmaster-General  could  point  to  rule  19  (p.  22),  which, 
where  italicised,  apart  from  the  “  act  of  grace  ”  clause, 
in  words  at  any  rate,  effectually  bars  legal  action.  It 
should,  in  justice,  however,  be  remembered  that  so  many 
fraudulent  claims  are  made  that  the  honest  have  to  suffer 
for  the  dishonest. 

With  regard  to  the  despatch  of  negatives,  or,  indeed, 
parcels  generally,  it  is  an  open  question  whether,  on  the 
whole,  it  might  not  be  better  to  send  by  rail  rather  than 
parcel  post,  for  the  railway  companies  cannot  plead  this 
“  act  of  grace  ”  clause,  and,  what  is  not  generally  known, 
the  railway  rates  at  the  present  time,  except  for  short  dis¬ 
tances,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  parcel  post,  and  they 
are  under  the  “  Carriers  Act  ”  liable  without  insurance  for 
a  maximum  of  £10  for  loss  or  damage.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  refer  to  an  exception  to  this  dictum.  The  following 
is  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  rates  in  most  railway  tables  : — • 

“  Light,  Frail,  and  Bulky  Packages. — Packages  of  a  light, 
frail  nature,  or  such  as  are  bulky  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  such  as . picture  frames,  photo¬ 

graphic  cameras  ....  electric  light  lamps  (ordinary 
small),  and  parcels  containing  brittle  articles,  such  as  glass, 
china  or  porcelain,  are  charged  50  per  cent,  more  at  com¬ 
pany’s  risk,  and  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  ordinary  parcels 
rate  when  sent  at  owner’s  risk;  and  a  risk  note  must  be 
signed  when  the  articles  are  carried  at  owner’s  risk.” 
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It  will  be  found  that  they,  also,  are  very  exacting  in  their 
requirements  as  to  parcels  of  negatives. 

The  penny  guide  referred  to  is  not  always  kept  in  stock 
by  some  post-offices  in  fairly  populous  districts,  but  it 
can  always  be  obtained  (delivered  free)  by  paying  before¬ 
hand  and  ordering  one.  Our  final  advice  to  our  readers  is 
to  thoroughly  master  these  rates,  and  always  with  every 
parcel  post  package  despatched,  obtain  a  certificate  of 
posting. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  THE  PRESS. 
Journalism  has  undergone  quite  a  revolution  of  recent 
years,  and  the  change  is  due  to  two  principal  causes — 
namely,  the  cheapening  of  paper  and  the  advent  of  the  half¬ 
tone  block  process.  There  are  a  few  papers  and  magazines 
which  still  depend  for  their  attraction  upon  the  excellence 
of  their  literary  matter,  but  the  cry  generally  is  for  illus¬ 
trations,  and  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  has  been 
very  generously  met  by  the  newspaper  proprietors. 
Indeed,  many  dozens  of  papers  consist  of  little  more  than 
process  blocks  and  their  titles.  Some  of  these,  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  of  the  poorest  possible  quality,  and  the  man 
of  taste  is  apt  to  yearn  for  the  irreproachable  woodcut,  for 
the  art  of  wood  engraving  in  this  country  had  been  brought 
to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection  at  the  time  that  the  process 
man  came  in  with  his  cheaper,  but  more  mechanical  method. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  journals  which  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  the  excellence  of  the  process  work  which  adorns 
their  pages,  and  we  may  point  as  examples  to  one  or  two 
of  the  high-class  American  magazines.  In  these  publica¬ 
tions  they  employ  artists  who  know  exactly  what  the 
requirements  of  the  process  man  are,  and  the  two  work 
hand  in  hand  to  produce  a  most  beautiful  result,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  photo-etcher’s  share  in  the  work 
is  acknowledged  by  the  appearance  of  his  name  in  the 
corner,  just  as  if  he  had  been  an  engraver  under  the  older 
conditions. 

There  are  also  a  few  publications  in  our  own  country 
which  seem  to  take  a  pride  in  the  pictorial  excellence  of 
heir  work,  and  the  best  effects  are  produced,  as  in  the  case 
jf  the  American  magazines  already  mentioned,  when  the 
irtist  understands  the  limitations  of  the  half-tone  method. 
■Sometimes  the  work  is  so  perfect  that  one  has  to  examine 
he  lines  closely  with  a  magnifier  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  the  picture  owes  its  origin  to  engraving  or  photo- 
dching.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  publications  of  a 
ower  class  which  are  content  to  reproduce  photographs  of 
illainous  quality,  “  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their 
lead,”  and  to  scatter  them  broadcast  over  their  pages  with- 
ut  the  least  regard  to  symmetrical  and  artistic  arrange- 
aent. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  a  publication  which  depends 
/holly  upon  photographs  for  its  illustrations  has  a  terribly 
aonotonous  appearance,  even  though  the  pictures  be  of 
air  quality.  It  is  far  better  if  there  be  a  judicious  mixture 
f  pictures,  some  being  photographs  pure  and  simple,  and 
thers  the  product  of  the  pencil  and  brush.  Some  of  our 
rst-class  illustrated  journals  seem  to  have  adopted  this 
lan,  and  with  signal  success.  Often,  too,  the  photograph 
;  subjected  to  an  artistic  overhauling  before  it  is  handed 
)  the  blockmaker,  and  a  skilful  brush  worker  will  some- 
mes  turn  what  we  may  call  an  awkward  photograph  into 
work  of  great  pictorial  value. 

We  see,  then,  that  there  is  a  big  demand  for  photographs 
>r  journalistic  purposes,  and  for  many  of  our  readers  this 
emand  has  a  personal  interest.  Many  of  them  know  what 


kind  of  subject  is  likely  to  attract  an  editor’s  attention,  and 
will  also  know  what  kind  of  print  will  be  most  acceptable 
to  him.  But  there  are,  possibly,  many  more  who  are  so  far 
removed  from  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  the  journalistic  world 
that  they  hardly  know  how  to  proceed,  although  they  may 
have  at  hand  material  which  might  readily  be  turned  into 
money.  For  the  benefit  of  these  we  will  give  a  few  hints 
as  to  what  to  do. 

In  the  first  place,  should  the  aspirant  to  journalistic 
honours  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a  photograph  of 
an  unique  kind,  like  that  of  the  bursting  of  Severo’s  balloon 
at  Paris,  or  the  sinking  of  the  warship  Victoria— and  both 
these  events  were  actually  pourtrayed  by  the  camera — let 
him  at  once  register  the  picture.  The  editor  of  any  respect¬ 
able  journal  would  not  be  guilty  of  any  mean  act  with 
regard  to  a  picture  entrusted  to  him,  but  there  are  others  j 
and  complaints  constantly  reach  us  of  unregistered  photo¬ 
graphs  which  have  been  apropriated  and  published  without 
consent  of  the  owners,  and  even  without  acknowledgment. 
The  defrauded  one  has  no-  remedy ;  he  must  grin  and  bear 
it.  Next,  we  would  advise,  in  the  case  of  a  really  unique 
picture,  that  the  owner  should  name  the  sum  he  is  willing 
to  take  for  the  right  of  reproduction  in  the  one  particular 
journal  he  is  in  communication  with.  In  a  case  which 
recently  came  before  the  law  courts  a  photographer  had 
arranged  for  the  right  of  reproduction  of  a  picture  in  a 
certain  journal,  and  the  proprietors  thoughtlessly  allowed! 
the  block  to  also  appear  in  another  of  their  publications. 
The  photographer  took  action,  and  recovered  one  farthing 
damages  for  every  copy  published,  and  thus  put  nearly  £100 
into  his  pocket.  This  case  shows  how  necessary  it  is  for 
both  buyer  and  seller  to  come  to  a  clear  agreement  with 
regard  to  the  rights  disposed  of. 

There  are  editors  and  editors,  and  journals  which  differ 
greatly  in  their  ways  from  other  journals.  We  know  some 
who  will  not  look  at  a  photograph  unless  it  is  of  high  tech¬ 
nical  quality.  The  lights  must  be  white  and  the  shadows 
black,  and  a  glaze  on  the  face  of  the  print  is  far  better 
in  their  eyes  than  any  subtle  artistic  quality.  They  will 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  a  bromide  print  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  whatever,  and  a  platinum  one  is  also  invariably 
rejected.  Sometimes  this  is  due  to  ignorance  and  entire 
absence  of  any  sense  of  artistic  perception,  and  sometimes 
to  unwillingness  to  go  to  any  expense  in  the  matter  of  touch¬ 
ing  up.  There  are  other  editors  who  know  better,  and  who- 
see  that  a  good  subject  is  far  more  valuable  than  a  good 
photograph.  As  long  as  the  matter  illustrated  is  of  public 
interest  the  quality  of  the  picture  does  not  much  matter. 
It  is  handed  to  an  artist  who  is  clever  enough  to  delete  all 
that  is  not  wanted  and  to  give  just  that  magical  touch 
which  confers  upon  the  picture  an  indescribable  something 
which  it  lacked.  At  the  same  time,  under  his  skilful  fingers,, 
traces  of  fog,  stain,  or  other  blemishes  which  made  the 
owner  hesitate  in  sending  it  forward  disappear  as  by  magic. 

We  should  advise  anyone  who  desires  to  see  his  photo¬ 
graphs  published  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  particular 
journal  in  which  he  would  like  his  picture  or  pictures  to> 
appear.  He  will  thus  find  out  what  kind  of  work  is  likely 
to  be  accepted,  and  he  will  also  be  able  to  observe  the- 
amount  of  attention  which  is  given  to  the  business  of  repro¬ 
duction.  This  is  an  important  point,  for  unless  the  photo¬ 
graph  is  well  etched  and  printed  the  sender  will  hardly  care- 
to  see  his  name  attached  to  it.  The  small  fee  generally 
paid  for  permission  to  use  a  picture  for  journalistic  pur¬ 
poses  is  not  worth  consideration  in  comparison  with  the 
value  of  the  appearance  of  the  photographer’s  name  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  good  picture  in  a  first-class  publication.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  game  would  not  be 
worth  the  candle  were  the  advertisement  element  omitted. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  CONTROVERSY. 

Mr.  Alfred  Watkins  in  liis  letter  of  April  24th  claims  the 
discovery  of  the  principle  that  “  no  modification  of  the  developer 
after  the  tones  had  once  appeared  could  alter  the  course  ot 
development  other  than  affecting  speed  of  development  or  per¬ 
haps  producing  fog.”  Further,  he  claims  that  Mr.  Bennett 
fully  acknowledges  the  truth  of  this  important  principle,  in 
which  case  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Watkins  are 
brothers  in  error,  for  the  “  principle,”  as  expressed,  can  only 
be  described  as  utterly  untenable.  One  of  the  most  powerful 
methods  of  control  that  we  have  at  our  disposal  involves  the 
use  of  citrates  as  restrainers,  and  a  peculiarity  of  the  method 
is  the  fact  that  you  must  wait  until  the  tones  are  out  before 
applying  the  citrates,  if  you  wish  to  attain  the  fullest  advantage 
from  their  use.  Mr.  Watkins,  by  his  own  admission,  has  not 
experimented  with  citrates,  and  is  therefore,  no  doubt,  un¬ 
familiar  with  this  fact ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is 
somewhat  rash  to  lay  down  such  a  sweeping  law  of  develop¬ 
ment  when  you  have  never  tested  the  effect  of  a  most  important 
agent  that  is  in  constant  use  by  many  workers. 

The  idea  that  bromide  is  ineffective  if  added  after  the  tones 
have  appeared  appears  to  be  due  mainly  to  the  failure  to  use 
enough,  for  it  has  a  most  undoubted  effect  if  added  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and,  when  development  has  once  started,  the  developer 
will  stand  an  amount  of  bromide  that  would  be  quite  inad¬ 
missible  at  the  commencement.  If  bromide  simply  offered  a 
passive  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  developing  agent,  possibly 
its  effect  would  be  a  simple  prolongation  of  development,  but 
the  assumption  that  it  retards  development  passively  is  only 
confirmed  with  small  quantities.  Large  amounts  have  most 
obviously  an  active  counteracting  influence,  for  the  addition  of 
a  large  excess  will  actually  undo  some  of  the  work  previously 
performed  by  the  developer.  This  effect  can  be  produced  at  any 
stage  of  development,  so  it  is  evidently  untrue  that  the  addition 
of  bromide  is  ineffective.  The  effect  of  an  excess  is  different 
from  that  of  a  small  quantity,  and  is  not  the  one  generally 
attributed  to  bromide,  also  it  is  seldom  a  desirable  effect ;  but 
that  is  another  matter,  and  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  an  effect 
can  be  produced. 

Mr.  Watkins’  system  of  factorial  development  is  an  invaluable 
one  for  the  usual  purposes  of  the  average  photographer,  as  it 
offers  automatic  compensation  for  small  variations  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  and,  possibly,  for  other  slightly  variable  conditions  that 
are  not  well  under  the  control  of  the  operator  ;  but  it  is  a  pity 
to  depreciate  an  excellent  rule-of-thumb  method  of  develop¬ 
ment  by  claiming  that  it  is  a  scientific  one,  as  some  of  Mr. 
Watkins’  too  zealous  supporters  persist  in  doing,  and  it  is  a 
greater  pity  to  tack  on  to  it  strange  corollaries  that  defy  all 
other  investigators’  experience  and  will  not  bear  any  critical 
examination. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  factorial  system  compensates  foi 
over-exposure,  and  it  may  do  so  to  a  certain  extent  in  very 
slight  cases,  but  with,  say,  a  thirty  times  over-exposure,  it  is 
absolutely  inefficient.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  other, 
u  scientific,”  method  of  development  will  produce  a  passable 
negative,  hence  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  method  of  accom¬ 
modating  the  developer  to  the  work  it  has  to  do  is  of  great 
value. 

A  point  missed  by  many  who  theorise  upon  the  matter  of 
development  is  the  fact  that  the  power  of  control  varies  not  only 
with  the  kind  of  developer  used,  but  also  with  the  subject  and 
the  exposure.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  certain  effect  produced 
in  the  case  of  an  experimental  scale  of  gradation  can  be  re¬ 
peated  in  the  case  of  a  landscape  subject,  nor  is  there  any  good 
reason  for  assuming  that  an  effect  produced  in  a  violently  over¬ 
exposed  image  can  be  also  produced  with  one  that  has  received 


less  exposure.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the 
power  of  control  increases  with  the  time  of  exposure,  up  to 
certain  limits.  With  normal  or  nearly  normal  exposure 
very  little  can  be  done,  for  there  is  not  enough  light-affectei 
material  or  a  sufficient  variety  of  conditions  to  work  upon. 
Small  modifications  may  be  produced,  but,  in  general,  the 
effect  is  too  slight  to  be  worth  the  trouble  and  time  expended. 
A  marked  variation  in  a  graphic  curve  may  be  produced,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  corresponding  effects  in  a  print 
from  a  landscape  negative  will  be  equally  obvious.  Verj' 
occasionally  it  is  possible  to  produce  an  improvement,  but  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  and  skill  is  required,  and,  in  perhaps 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  wisest  course  is  to 
carefully  adjust  exposure  and  develop  by  time.  Over-exposure 
up  to  twice  the  normal  time  is  not  a  thing  to  be  feared,  for 
its  effect  is  very  small  and  is  readily  compensated  by  timing. 
With  extreme  over-exposure  the  case  is  altogether  different.  There 
is  more  material  to  work  upon,  and  the  presence  of  advanced 
effects  of  solarisation,  halation,  etc.,  assists  the  attainment 
of  a  variety  of  results.  Many  factors  that  under  Mr.  Watkins’ 
theories  are  of  little  or  no  consequence  become  of  evident  im¬ 
portance  in  such  cases,  which  fact  affords  quite  sufficient  justi¬ 
fication  for  assuming  that  the  same  factors  are  operative  always, 
though  the  effects  may  sometimes  be  too  small  to  be  appreciable. 
Theories  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  various  ingredients 
of  a  developer  are  not  of  much  value  and  are  often  very  de¬ 
ceptive  if  founded  on  experiments  made  with  normal  or  nearly 
normal  exposure.  The  direct  evidence  afforded  by  such  ex¬ 
periments  is  really  too  slight,  and  it  is  far  safer  to  theorise 
on  broad  general  principles.  As  an  example  of  what  I  mean 
I  will  quote  the  case  of  dilution.  If  we  experiment  with  various 
degrees  of  dilution  with  normally  exposed  plates  we  shall  almost 
certainly  arrive  at  what  I  understand  to  be  Mr.  Watkins’  con¬ 
clusion — that  the  effect  of  dilution  is  small  and  is  compensated 
by  time  ;  but  experiments  with  extreme  over-exposure  would 
show  that  this  conclusion  is,  to  say  the  least,  unreliable,  and 
that  it  would  be  much  safer  to  rely  on  the  well-established 
scientific  principle  that  chemical  action  is  always  altered  in 
effect  by  dilution.  Another  example  is  the  use  of  alkali. 
Variations  in  quantity  are  apparently  considered  to  be  of  little 
importance  by  Mr.  Watkins,  and  it  is  true  that  with  normal 
exposure  too  much  alkali  simply  produces  fog,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  by  appearances.  But  with  extreme  over-exposure  we 
find  that  an  excess  of  alkali  gives  density  if  added  at  a  late 
period  of  development.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Watkins  is 
correct  in  assuming  that  the  popular  idea  of  the  function  of 
alkali  is  erroneous,  and  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  alkali  helps  the  appearance  of  detail,  but  I  know  that 
in  conjunction  with  a  restrainer  it  adds  density,  because  I 
frequently  use  it  for  that  specific  purpose,  and  it  never  fails. 

To  come  back  to  Mr.  Watkins’  new  “  principle  ”  of  develop¬ 
ment.  If  he  will  modify  it  so  as  to  express  the  fact  that  small 
modifications  of  the  developer  made  after  the  tones  have 
appeared  have  little  appreciable  effect  if  exposure  is  approxi¬ 
mately  normal ,  I  fancy  that  no  one  will  disagree  with  him ;  but 
his  principle  as  laid  down  in  his  letter  is  far  too  sweeping 
and  general  to  be  accepted  at  all. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  adding  ingredients  to 
the  developer  after  the  tones  have  appeared,  both  theory  and 
practice  concur  in  teaching  that  the  longer  development  has 
progressed  the  more  violent  must  be  the  means  adopted  to 
alter  its  course.  At  one  period  ten  grains  of  some  salt  will 
do  less  work  than  two  grains  applied  at  a  certain  earlier  period, 
and  the  successful  treatment  of  over-exposure  generally  involves 
finishing  v/ith  a  developer  so  overloaded  with  restrainer  that  it 
would  be  inert  if  applied  to  a  freshly  exposed  plate. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  gone  too  far  in  ruthlessly  condemning 
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systems  of  time  development.  They  are  not  scientifically  correct 
methods,  but  for  all  that  they  are  of  great  practical  utility. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  at  present  veiy  little  science  in 
development  by  any  method,  for  we  know  little  of  the  effect' 
of  light,  or  of  the  constitution  of  the  latent  image,  or  of  the 
action  of  the  developer.  It  is  certainly  unwise  to  advocate 
any  one  system  of  development  and  condemn  all  others,  or  to 
accept  the  statements  of  those  who  do,  for  it  is  only  the  exact 
truth  to  say  that  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  problem.  To 
put  forward  any  system  of  adjusting  ingredients  as  the  only  true 
system  Is  equivalent  to  encouraging  a  large  waste  of  plates, 
for  it  is  only  too  certain  that  the  average  photographer  will 
make  a  terrible  hash  of  things  if  he  is  encouraged  to  tinker  with 
the  developer.  On  the  other  hand,  to  advocate  time  develop¬ 
ment  as  the  only  system  is  to  prohibit  the  use  of  several  de¬ 
velopers  with  which  the  time  method  is  impossible,  and  I  see  no 
advantage  in  excluding  such  a  valuable  developer  as  pyro  and 
ammonia  from  general  use,  or  in  abolishing  all  the  rapid 
developers  with  which  any  timing  system  is  an  absolute  im¬ 
possibility.  I  am  indeed  afraid  that  Mr.  Watkins  is  responsible 
for  the  present  unpopularity  of  pyro-ammonia  and  for  the 
practical  disappearance  of  very  rapid  developers,  which  have 
certain  peculiar  advantages  of  their  own.  The  greatest  defect 
of  the  Watkins  system  is,  however,  the  readiness  with  which 
it  adapts  itself  to  magnification  into  a  scientific  law  of  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  purely  empirical  system,  and,  though  well 
adapted  to  practical  work,  is  no  more  scientifically  exact  than 
the  Hurter  and  Driffield  system  of  calculating  exposure,  the 
authors’  exposition  of  which  commences  with  the  assumption 
that  correct  exposure  is  an  absolute  impossibility.  The  Watkins 
system,  however,  embodies  an  important  scientific  discovery 
that  no  one  seems  to  ■  consider  worth  consideration.  It  gives 
a  series  of  new  facts  that  are  worth  close  investigation.  First, 
we  find  that  diff erentdevelopers  have  different  developing  factors  ; 
and,  second,  the  apparent  anomaly  that  so-called  “  slow  ”  de¬ 
velopers  have  a’  low  factor  and  “  rapid  ”  developers  a  high 
factor.  There  is  some  important  truth  concealed  here  that  is 
worth  finding  out,  for,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  must  materially 
affect  the  question  of  the  control  of  development. 

Mr.  Bennett’s  diagrams  afford  some  invaluable  evidence  of 
facts,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  fully  referred  to, 
and  not  forgotten,  as  so  much  experimental  work  is  forgotten. 
Those  who  do  not  accept  his  arguments  will  accept  the  dia[ 
grams  as  true,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  them  fully 
reproduced  in  this  Journal.  If  only  he  had  selected  some  other 
developer,  his  facts  would  have  been  newer  and  his  results 
more  valuable.  Also,  he  would  have  more  effectually  con¬ 
founded  those  of  his  opponents  who  advocate  the  time  system 
even  more  eagerly  than  Mr.  Watkins  himself,  yet  obviously 
know  very  much  less  about  it.  C.  Welborne  Piper. 

- ♦ - 

'Grant  for  Sir  W.  Abney. — A  supplementary  Civil  Service  esti¬ 
mate  was  issued  last  week  to  provide  £4.000  for  a  special  grant  to 
vSir  William  de  W.  Abney,  K.  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  late  principal  assistant 
secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education,  in  recognition  of  his  eminent  ser¬ 
vices.  The  grant  will  be  in  addition  to  the  superannuation  allowance 
fcfr  which  Sir  W.  Abney  is  qualified  under  the  Superannuation  Acts. 

At  the  meeting  in  Capetown  of  the  South  African  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  on  Wednesday  last  week,  Sir  David 
Gill,  His  Majesty’s  Astronomer  Royal  for  South  Africa,  announced 
that  Dr.  Rubin’s  expedition  for  the  survey  of  Africa  from  the  Zam¬ 
besi  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  in  connection  with  the  measurement  of  an 
arc  of  meridian,  started  yesterday.  The  reconnaissance  for  the  arc 
through  the  Transvaal  was  progressing,  and  the  measurement  of 
the  whole  arc  from  the  Cape  to  Tanganyika  would  probably  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  three  years. 


THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SHUTTERS. 

[Reprinted  from  “  The  Technological  Quarterly.”] 

Camera  exposures  longer  than  one-fifth  of  a  second  can  be  made  by 
uncapping  the  lens,  but  below  this  limit  some  form  of  automatic  shutter 
is  necessary.  In  photographing  objects  in  motion  the  allowable  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  image  (generally  0.01  inch)  usually  limits  the  exposure 
to  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  second ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  often  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  get  enough  light  upon  the  plate,  even 
under  favourable  conditions. 

A  part  of  the  difficulty  is  in  the  loss  of  light  due  to  the  action  of 
the  shutter  itself.  In  all  rapid  shutters  working  at  the  lens  a  large  portion 
of  the  time  of  exposure  is  consumed  in  opening  to  full  aperture  and  then 
in  closing,  the  time  during  which  the  shutter  is  fully  open  being  a 
rather  small  fraction  of  the  wrhole.  During  the  opening  and  closing 
periods  the  lens  is  only  partly  uncovered,  and  therefore  works  at  a 
virtually  Smaller  aperture,  with  corresponding  loss  of  light.  The  so- 
called  “  focal  plane  ”  shutters  are  free  from  this  objection,  but  have 
the  disadvantages  of  an  undesirable  bulk  and  certain  intricacies  of 
manipulation.  These  shutters  operate  directly  in  front  of  the  plate. 
The  moving  part  is  a  curtain  like  a  miniature  window  shade,  having 
an  adjustable  slit  across  the  whole  width  of  the  plate,  and  worked 
by  a  controllable  spring. 

Shutters  working  at  the  lens  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  In 
one  class  the  shutter  blades  open  and  close  just  before  or  behind  the 
diaphragm,  but  are  entirely  dependent  of  it.  In  the  other  class  the  so- 
called  “diaphragm”  shutters,  the  blades  themselves  form  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  opening  only  to  the  desired  size  of  aperture,  as  determined  by 
a  suitable  index. 

The  efficiency  of  a  shutter  of  any  type  may  be  defined  as  the  ratio 
Lj  Z',  where  L  is  the  amount  of  light  actually  admitted  during  ex¬ 
posure,  and  L'  the  quantity  which  would  have  been  admitted  if  the 
shutter  had  opened  instantly  to  its  full  aperture,  remained  wide  open 
during  the  entire  exposure,  and  then  closed  instantly.  Since  this  con¬ 
dition  cannot  be  realised  by  a  shutter  working  at  the  lens,  it  follows 
that  the  efficiency  of  all  such  apparatus  is  less  than  unity.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  value  of  this  fraction,  often  disappointingly  small,  is 
the  object  of  this  paper. 

As  a  rule,  the  analytical  determination  of  the  efficiency  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  for  plain  forms  of  shutter  aperture  wrhen  the  law  of  motion  is  a 
simple  one.  A  few  cases  follow  : 

Case  I. — Let  a  rectangular  shutter  ab  (Figure  1)  move  past  an 
opening  of  the  same  length.  Let  x  represent  the  distance  moved  in 
t  seconds,  counting  from  the  instant  of  opening.  Then  the  area  bx  is 


Fig.  1. — Rectangular  Shutter. 


the  aperture  at  the  instant  t ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  light  that  passes 
through  unit  area  per  second  be  denoted  by  I ,  the  quantity  that  will 
pass  through  the  aperture  in  the  time  clt  will  be 

dL  =  b  x  I  dt. 

The  total  quantity  of  light  admitted  during  the  opening  can  be 
found  from  this  if  the  relation  between  t  and  x  is  determined ;  that  is, 
if  the  law  of  motion  is  known.  Assuming  in  the  present  case  that  the 
motion  is  uniform,  we  have 

x  :  a  :  :  t  :  T , 

where  T  is  the  time  required  to  open  fully,  and  substituting  for  x  its 
value  in  terms  of  t, 


Since  light  is  admitted  during  the  whole  time  T ,  it  follows  that  if 
the  shutter  had  been  fully  open  from  the  beginning,  the  total  quantity 
would  have  been 


L.  =ab  I  T. 
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A  similar  analysis  holds  for  the  act  of  closing.  The  efficiency  of  this 
form  of  shutter  is  therefore 

Tj  =  0-500. 

Case  II. — Let  the  length  c  of  the  shutter  be  greater  than  the  length 
a  of  the  opening  past  which  it  moves.  Then  the  following  quantities 
of  light  will  be  admitted  : 

During  opening, 1  I  T. 

While  fully  open,  all  ^ ^  T. 

During  closing,  -r  a  b  I  T. 


Therefore  L  —  a  b  I  ^  1  + 


T. 


L‘  =  atl(  2  +  C-^)  T. 

The  efficiency  is  consequently 

c 

T]  =  - 

c  4-  a 

Thus  for  high  efficiency  c  should  be  considerably  greater  than  t. 

This  is  the  principle  of  curtain  shutters  working  at  the  lens. 

Case  III.— If  the  aperture  is  a  circle  moving  past  another  circle  of 
the  same  radius  R  (Figure  2),  then  while  partially  open  the  aperture 
is  composed  of  two  circular  segments.  Therefore, 

(IL  —  2  R-  (  a  -  sin  ac  cos  a )  I  dt. 

If  the  motion  is  uniform,  we  have 

t  :  T  ::  (AB)  :  2  R 

::  2  R  versin  a  :  2  R. 

Substituting  for  t  its  value  in  terms  of  cr  and  integrating  between 
the  limits  tt  /2  and  0,  we  obtain  for  this  form 

r]  =  0.4244. 

Case  IV.— If  this  shutter  can  be  arranged  to  open  uniformly  during 
T  seconds,  remain  fully  open  during  T  seconds  more,  and  then  close 
uniformly  during  a  third  interval  of  T  seconds,  the  efficiency  rises  to 

rj  =  0.616,  a  notable  gain. 

In  various  types  of  shutter  substantially  the  same  result  is  obtained 
by  using  blades  of  large  aperture  moving  over  a  smaller  opening,  as 
indicated  by  the  small  circle  in  Figure  2.  In  this  way  full  opening  is 


Fig.  2 — Shutter  with  Circular  Aperture. 


realised  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  exposure.  This  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  seventh  photograph  of  Figure  3.  In  other  words,  the 
efficiency  is  higher  for  small  stops.  This  at  once  suggests  that  for  a 
given  lens  an  increased  shutter  efficiency  might  be  secured  by  using 
a  shutter  one  or  two  sizes  larger  than  necessary,  and  stopping  it  down 
with  a  diaphragm.  The  objection  to  this  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
large  shutter  to  work  at  the  speed  sometimes  required. 

Case  V. — Diaphragm  shutter.  In  this  case  let  the  radius  of  a 
circular  aperture  increase  uniformly  from  zero  to  the  maximum  value 
R,  and  then  decrease  uniformly  to  zero  again.  Then  at  t  seconds  from 
the  beginning  the  open  area  is  irr'2 ,  and  the  quantity  of  light  admitted 
through  it  iu  the  time  dt  is 

dL  =  7r  r2  /  dt. 

Also,  t  :  1  ::  r  :  R. 


Substituting  for  r  its  value  in  terms  of  t,  and  integrating  between 
the  limits  of  T  and  0,  we  have,  for  the  total  quantity  of  light  admitted 
during  opening, 

L  =1t r  R 2  I  T. 

3 


The  total  quantity  which  would  pass  through  an  opening  tt  li2 
the  time  T  is 


L'  =  TT  R2  I  T. 


A  similar  analysis  holds  for  the  closing  ;  hence,  for  this  form, 
i)  —  0  333. 


Fig.  3. — The  Apertures  of  Various  Shutters  Photographed  in 
Successive  Stages  of  Opening  and  Closing. 

Cases  VI.  and  VII. — If  the  mechanism  is  arranged  to  keep  the 
shutter  fully  open  during  part  of  the  exposure,  the  above  low  value 
may  be  greatly  increased.  If  the  shutter  remains  open  for  an  additional 
time  T ,  the  efficiency  becomes  0.444.  If  the  time  of  full  opening  be 
extended  to  2 T ,  the  efficiency  rises  to  0.667.  This  is  the  principle  of 
several  recent  patterns  of  diaphragm  shutter,  and  is  illustrated  by  the 
fifth  photograph  of  Figure  3. 

Cases  VIII.  and  IX. — When  the  law  of  motion  is  less  simple,  the 
analysis  becomes  more  intricate,  though  hardly  less  elementary.  If 
the  shutter  of  Case  I.  moves  with  uniformly  accelerated  motion, 
starting  from  rest  at  the  instant  of  opening,  the  efficiency  will  be 
found  to  be  0.391.  The  diaphragm  shutter  of  Case  V.,  with  uni¬ 
formly  accelerated  motion  as  above,  has  its  efficiency  lowered  to- 
0.248. 

This  reduction  of  efficiency  shows  that  the  loss  due  to  slow  opening 
is  not  made  up  by  the  gain  from  rapid  closing.  It  also  indicates  as  a 
direct  consequence  that  a  shutter  should  be  designed  for  rapid  opening, 
and  in  such  cases  the  closing  will  generally  take  care  of  itself.  Most 
of  the  shutters  examined  by  the  writer  require  much  less  time  for 
closing  than  for  opening. 
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Numberless  examples  might  be  worked  out,  but  their  practical 
value  is  doubtful,  since  in  the  concrete  case  a  knowledge  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  motion  cannot  well  be  assumed,  and  the  variation  in  size 
of  the  shutter  aperture  during  opening  or  closing  certainly  does  not 
follow  any  simple  law.  The  above  analysis  is  therefore  chiefly 
useful  as  an  indication  of  the  lines  along  which  high  efficiency  is  to  be 
expected. 

To  examine  the  performance  of  a  given  shutter  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  record  of  the  various  phases  of  its  motion  during  the  whole 


Fig  4. — The  Photographic  Apparatus. 


exposure,  and  this  requires  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  shutter 
aperture  at  regular  and  very  short  intervals.  To  obtain  these,  the 
writer  has  employed  the  apparatus  shown  in  Figure  4.  A  mirror 
throws  a  beam  of  sunlight  upon  the  shutter  to  be  examined,  the  lens 
glasses,  if  any,  having  been  removed.  A  large  lens  forms  an  image  of 
the  shutter  aperture  on  a  strip  of  photographic  film  wound  on  a  small 
drum.  This  was  rotated  by  a  little  electric  motor  at  a  rim  speed  of 
about  twenty  feet  a  second.  The  apparatus  was  set  up  in  a  dark 
room,  the  sunbeam  coming  through  a  hole  in  the  wall. 

Snapping  the  shutter,  of  course,  gives  on  the  motionless  film  an 
image  of  the  aperture,  but  if  the  drum  is  rotating  rapidly,  the  image 
is  drawn  out  into  a  long  band,  whose  width  at  any  point  is  a  measure 
of  the  shutter-aperture  at  the  corresponding  instant.  The  upper  photo¬ 
graph  of  Figure  3  is  such  a  record.  It  is  similar  to  diagrams  given  by 
Abney. 

In  diaphragm  shutters  the  aperture  is  always  a  regular  polygon,  and 
a  measurement  of  the  width  of  the  band  at  equal  intervals  gives  all 
that  is  necessary  to  determine  the  area  of  the  aperture  at  every  point 
of  the  exposure.  These  areas  when  plotted  give  a  curve  like  that  of  the 
upper  curve  of  Figure  5.  Since  the  perfect  shutter  would  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  rectangle  of  the  same  base  and  height,  the  efficiency  of  the 
given  shutter  can  be  found  by  dividing  the  area  of  the  curve  (measured 
with  a  planimeter)  by  that  of  the  enclosing  rectangle 

When,  however,  the  partly  open  shutter  blades  do  not  form  a 
figure  which  can  be  determined  from  a  single  dimension,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  break  up  the  continuous  record  into  a  series  of  separate 
images.  This  was  done  by  the  perforated  disc  shown  in  Figure  4.  It 
has  thirty-six  holes  near  the  rim,  and  is  carried  on  the  shaft  of  a 
second  electric  motor.  It  was  placed  so  as  to  intercept  the  light  from 
the  lens  except  when  a  hole  lay  directly  in  the  axis  of  the  beam.  The 
average  speed  of  the  rotating  disc  was  515  holes  per  second,  thus 
giving  five  or  six  images  of  the  shutter  for  an  exposure  of  0.01  second, 
and  correspondingly  more  for  longer  exposures. 

The  remaining  photographs  of  Figure  3,  except  the  seventh,  are  from 
records  taken  in  this  way  of  various  shutters  at  full  opening.  The 
seventh  is  of  a  shutter  at  small  opening.  The  rapid  motion  of  the 
film  blurs  the  images  somewhat,  though  each  represents  an  exposure 
of  not  over  0.0005  second.  On  the  original  films,  however,  the  outlines 
are  perfectly  traceable,  and  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  adopt  more 


elaborate  arrangements  of  the  apparatus.  The  curious  shapes  of  the 
apertures  during  the  partial  phases  are  well  shown. 

these  images,  from  five  to  twenty  in  number  for  each  film,  were 
then  measured  by  planimeter,  and  the  areas  plotted  as  before.  The 
lower  curve  of  Figure  5  shows  one  such  result,  from  a  record  like  that 
of  the  seventh  photograph  of  Figure  3. 

In  this  way  thirteen  shutters  were  examined,  and  about  one 
hundred  films  used.  The  shutters  were  as  follows  :  — 

A.  Two-blade  shutter,  working  at  the  diaphragm. 

B.  Smaller  size  of  A. 

C.  Four-blade  shutter,  working  at  the  diaphragm. 

D.  Smaller  size  of  C. 

E.  Two-blade  pass-by  shutter,  "working  at  the  diaphragm. 

F.  Smaller  size  of  D. 

G.  Diaphragm  shutter. 

H.  Slightly  smaller  size  of  G. 

I.  Curtain  shutter,  working  in  front  of  lens, 

J.  Two-blade  shutter,  working  at  the  diaphragm. 

Iv.  Diaphragm  shutter. 

L.  Single-blade  pass-by  shutter,  working  in  front  of  lens. 

M.  Single-blade  shutter,  for  insertion  into  the  lens  tube. 

Of  the  above,  L  and  M  are  of  obsolete  pattern.  All  the  others  are 
on  the  market. 

The  results  of  the  measurements  are  given  in  the  following  table. 
For  speeds  between  0.01  and  0.04  second  the  efficiency  varies  irregu¬ 
larly,  even  in  the  same  shutter,  and  not  very  markedly,  so  that  it  has 
been  found  sufficiently  accurate  to  average  results  between  these  limits 
and  to  omit  the  speed  altogether  from  the  table.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  measure  the  efficiencies  at  speeds  below  0.06  second,  as  at 
slow  speeds  the  efficiency  is  always  very  high  and  a  knowledge  of  it  not 
usually  of  importance.  The  figures  1,  2,  3,  4  at  the  heads  of  the  columns 


Fig.  5.  — Curves  Showing  the  Changes  in  Area  of  Aperture  of 
Two  Shutters  During  Exposure. 

in  the  table  represent,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  full  opening,  one-half,  one- 
quarter,  and  one-eighth  of  the  full  area. 


Table  of  Efficiencies. 


SHUTTER. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

A 

0.484 

0.627 

0.745 

B 

0.494 

0.583 

0.731 

0.755 

C 

0.491 

0.609 

0.693 

0.772 

D 

0.645 

0.697 

0.735 

0.846 

E 

0.546 

0.702 

0.820 

F 

0.492 

0.694 

0.802 

G 

0.457 

0.555 

H 

0.465 

I 

0.724 

0.746 

0.782 

J 

0.652 

0.765 

. 

K 

0.400 

0.406 

0.511 

L 

0.261 

M 

0.603 

A  very  definite  conclusion  from  the  above  table  is  that  even  the  best 
shutters  sacrifice  a  large  part  of  the  light  gathering  power  of  the 
rapid  lenses  now  so  much  used.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  effort 
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should  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  shutter  rather  than  the 
lens. 

The  above  method  for  measuring  efficiency  also  gives  the  actual 
speed  of  the  shutter  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  provided  that 
the  speed  of  the  perforated  disc  is  known.  In  the  experiments  the 
speed  was  determined  by  using  the  disc  as  a  siren  and  comparing  it 
with  standard  tuning  forks.  The  result  obtained  in  this  way,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  a  trustworthy  measure  of  the  shutter  speed  as  affecting 
a  photograph.  Every  aperture,  no  matter  what  its  size,  will  be 
recorded  on  the  film ;  but  the  light  through  the  very  small  apertures 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  exposure,  when  the  shutter  is  used 
in  the  regular  way,  will  be  quite  without  effect  when  spread  out  over 
a  plate.  In  other  words,  the  above  method  may  be  expected  to  give 
speeds  that  ai*e  too  slow.  In  cases  like  No.  5  of  Figure  3  there  was  a 
close  agreement  with  the  results  of  other  methods.  In  shutters  working 
as  illustrated  in  No.  4  of  Figure  3,  the  discrepancy  was  marked,  as  was 
expected.  Louis  Derr. 

- ♦ - 

Deu)  Apparatus, 

Tiie  “  Challenge”  Hand  Cameras.  Manufactured  and  sold  by  J.  Lizars, 
Glasgow  and  London. 

Mr.  Lizars  has  submitted  to  us  for  inspection  two  of  his  “  Challenge  ” 
series  of  hand  cameras,  which  should  secure  a  considerable  degree  of 
favour  this  season.  The  first  is  the  Junior  B.  Dayspool,  a  roll  film 
instrument,  which  yields  a  picture  of  the  size  3iin.  by  2Jin.  Its 
dimensions  are  7§in.  by  3§in.  by  l|in. ,  and  its  weight  16oz.  To  a 
doublet  lens  working  at  f.8  a  Bausch  and  Lomb  shutter,  admitting  of 
exposures  down  to  l-100th  of  a  second  is  fitted,  and  there  is  a  focussing 
scale  for  plates  and  films.  The  hinged  finder  allows  of  the  image  being 
seen  both  ways.  A  rise  of  front  is  provided.  The  camera  is  constructed 
(with  singular  neatness  and  finish)  of  Spanish  mahogany,  covered  with 


leather,  and  the  work  is  first-class.  It  is  a  pretty  little  machine  of 
the  pocket  variety,  simple  to  use,  and  attractive  to  the  eye.  The 
“  Challenge  ”  model  B.  stereoscopic  camera  is  the  second  of  Mr. 
Lizars’  exhibits.  Of  this,  a  somewhat  full  description  is  appended. 
The  camera  is  constructed  in  two  forms— namely,  with  a  fixed  division 
in  the  bellows,  and  with  loose  division.  With  the  fixed  division, 
pictures  either  stereoscopic  or  lantern  slide  size  (3;jin.  square),  two  on 
one  plate,  may  be  produced,  the  latter  being  obtained  by  capping  the 
one  lens  and  making  the  exposure  with  the  other.  The  instrument 
with  the  loose  division  will  produce  either  stereoscopic  pictures  or,  by 


the  removal  of  the  division,  the  landscape  or  panel  shape,  6J  by  3L 
For  the  landscape  size  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  extra  front  panel 
and  a  half-plate  lens,  which  take  the  place  of  the  stereo  shutter,  and 
lenses.  The  camera  is  made  in  finest  Spanish  mahogany,  and  has 
focussing  hood  and  leather  bellows.  The  two  shutters  are  ever  set, 
and  are  operated  simultaneously  by  one  pneumatic  or  trigger  release. 
The  slides  are  three  in  number,  double,  and  of  the  solid  form,  with 


aluminium  draw-out  shutters.  The  lenses  are  rapid  rectilinear  I 
with  Iris  diaphragms,  controlled  by  one  lever.  The  camera,  it  should  i 
be  said,  also  takes  roll  film,  and  may  be  used  on  the  stand.  It  is  a 
well-made,  serviceable,  compact  instrument,  having  all  essential  move¬ 
ments  for  stereoscopic  work,  for  which  it  is  thoroughly  well  adapted. 
Such  a  camera  as  this  should  strongly  appeal  to  stereoscopists. 

The  No.  4  Pony  Premo  Camera.  Manufactured  and  sold  by  the ! 

Rochester  Optical  and  Camera  Co.,  112-113,  Fore  Street,  London 
E.C: 

This  is  a  type  of  camera  sent  out  by  the  famous  Rochester  Optical 
Co.  which  appeals  exclusively  to  the  plate  user.  The  hooded  focussing 
screen  is  spring  hinged  so  that  the  double  dark-slide  may  be  placed  in 
position  without  removing  the  back  of  the  camera.  Giving  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  lOin.  (approx.)  the  5-plate  instrument  before  us  carries  a  doublet 
lens  (f-8),  to  which  is  attached  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  “Victor”  shutter 
(time  to  l-100th.  Both  finder  and  spirit  level  are  of  the  double  action 
kind ;  and,  besides  a  focussing  scale,  the  conveniences  of  a  swing-back 


and  a  rising  front  are  imparted  to  the  machine.  The  body  is  of 
mahogany,,  leather  covered,  and  the  red  leather  bellows,  and  brass 
and  nickel  fittings  give  the  No.  4  Premo  a  very  taking  appearance,  j 
It  is  comparatively  light  and  compact,  and  appeals  to  us  as  a  highly 
creditable  specimen  of  American  workmanship.  From  the  practical 
point  of  view,  we  found  the  movements  of  the  camera  as  simple  and 
effective  as  could  be  desired. 

_ 

The  “  Crossed  Swords  ”  Printing-out  Post-cards.  Agents  :  Charles 
Zimmermann  and  Company,  9  and  10,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London, 
E.C. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  increase  in  popularity  which  the  picture 
post-card  has  for  a  public,  which  may  without  exaggeration  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  world-wide,  Messrs.  Charles  Zimmermann  and  Company 
are  placing  on  the  market  print-out  post-cards  in  two  grades— glossy 
and  matt.  The  cards  are  thin  in  substance,  and  the  sensitive  layer 
consists  of  a  collodio-chloride  emulsion.  Printing,  toning,  and  fixing 
are  conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  following  are  the  full 
directions  for  use  :  — 

Adjust  the  mask  on  the  card  and  carefully  place  the  opening  over 
that  portion  of  the  negative  it  is  desired  to  reproduce.  Print  until 
the  heaviest  shadows  assume  a  bronzed  appearance.  Wash  for  about  i 
fifteen  minutes  in  several  changes.  Tone  in  the  following  bath :  . 
Ammonium  sulphocyanide,  30  grains ;  gold  chloride,  2  grains ;  water, 
16oz.  Rinse  and  fix  for  eight  to  ten  minutes  in  hypo,  3oz.  ;  water, 
20oz.  Wash  for  one  hour  in  running  water,  or  in  several  changes. 
Dry  between  blotting  paper.  Do  not  touch  the  sensitive  surface  with 
damp  fingers. 

Each  packet  contains  six  cards,  Glossy  and  Matt.,  and  retails  atlOd- 


Smyth’s  Roll  Film  Stereoscopic  Hand  Camera.  Sold  by  Geo. 
Houghton  and  Son,  Limited,  88  and  89,  High  Holbom,  London, 
W.C. 

Before  us  as  we  write  is  a  tiny  stereoscope,  made  in  wood,  of  the 
“  Holmes  ”  pattern  without  the  hood,  weighing  two  or  three  ounces, 
measuring  a  few  inches  each  way,  and  with  the  oculars  separated  by 
a  little  over  2£in.  Mounted  on  cards  are  stereoscopic  prints  about 
l^in.  square  each,  and  with  a  foreground  separation  of  2|;in.  These 
little  prints,  when  viewed  in  the  tiny  stereoscope  here  described,  and, 
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illustrated  below,  are  perfectly  and  satisfactorily  stereoscopic.  The 
negatives  were  made  on  roll  film  in  the  camera  shown  in  the  larger  of 
the  two  illustrations.  What  it  is  that  deters  modern  amateur  workers 
from  taking  up  binocular  photography  in  much  larger  numbers 
than  is  the  case  is  perhaps  not  easy  to  say  offhand ;  but,  surely  the 
price  of  the  necessary  apparatus  is  not  an  obstacle.  The  little  instru¬ 
ment  before  us  costs  only  one  guinea.  It  is  only  2in.  in  thickness, 
and  when  loaded  with  film  weighs  24oz.  Single  pictures  may  be  taken 
in  the  camera  by  means  of  a  cap  covering  one  of  the  lenses.  The  latter, 


though  of  the  single  variety,  work  at  7.7.  The  shutter  gives  time 
instantaneous  exposures,  and  the  camera,  which  has  a  sunk  ground 
glass  view-finder,  is  covered  in  waterproof  material.  The  same  type 
of  camera,  in  a  slightly  more  elaborate  form,  is  adapted  for  glass 
plates,  sheaths  being  provided  for  that  purpose.  This  sells  at  two 
guineas,  and  includes  the  stereoscope ;  it  is  covered  in  real  leather, 
and  has  a  direct-vision  view-finder.  Those  of  our  amateur  readers 
who  are  interested  in  stereoscopic  photography,  and  wish  to  practice 
t  at  the  minimum  expense,  should  send  to  Messrs.  Houghton  for  their 
descriptive  leaflets  of  the  little  cameras  here  noticed. 

***  Several  notices  of  New  Apparatus,  roll  film,  etc.,  are  unavoidably 
leld  over. 


DtlO  Books. 

- - 

3hotographische  Bibliothek. — Vol.  2. — “Die  Retouche  von  Photo- 
graphien.”  By  Grasshoff-Loescher.  (Ninth  edition.)  Yerlag 
von  Gustav  Schmidt,  Berlin. 

The  ninth  edition  of  this  work  has  been  undertaken  by  Fritz 
joescher,  who,  in  preserving  the  original  text  as  far  as  possible,  has 
■rought  it  up  to  date,  for  more  recent  processes.  The  editor  has  also 
rought  the  book  into  sympathy  with  present  ideas  concerning  retouch- 
ag,  which,  we  are  glad  to  think,  favour  the  preservation  of  the  true 
haracter  of  the  features  of  the  sitter.  The  frontispiece  is  a  good 
lustration  of  legitimate  work  contrasted  with  that  which  is  untouched 
nd  overtouched. 


ol.  16. — “  Photographie  bei  Kiinstlichem  Licht”  (Magnesium  Liclit). 

Dr.  E.  Holm.  Yerlag  von  Gustav  Schmidt,  Berlin. 

This  small  volume  on  the  use  of  magnesium  for  photography  by 
rtificial  light  is  written  as  a  practical  guide  for  the  amateur.  The 
angerous  nature  of  some  of  the  pyrotechnic  mixtures  used  for  flash- 
ght  photography  makes  the  perusal  of  this  work  very  desirable, 
fractions  are  not  only  given  for  the  proper  use  of  the  material,  but  the 
flume  also  includes  illustrations  of  what  to  avoid,  together  with  a 
amber  of  ground  plans  for  the  arrangement  of  the  position  of  the 
tter,  apparatus,  etc.  We  can  recommend  the  book  as  a  very  useful 
lide  to  this  branch  of  work. 


The  Barnet  Handbook.”  Published  by  Elliott  and  Son,  Limited, 
Barnet,  Herts. 

This  little  book,  of  sixty-one  pages,  serves  a  double  office;  it  gives 
ncise  practical  instructions  in  the  “  processes  of  photography,  which 
e  beginner  is  most  likely  to  require,”  and  also  deals  in  an  informative 
anner  with  the  various  sensitive  products  of  thhe  Barnet  photographic 
orks.  Amongst  the  subjects  treated  of  are  exposure,  light,  developing, 
tensilication,  reduction,  lantern-slide  making,  P.O.P.  printing,  bro- 
de  printing,  and  carbon  printing.  Under  these  several  heads  a  great 
al  of  practical  information  is  served  up  in  a  condensed  form,  so  that 
r  a  careful  study  of  this  well-compiled  handbook  the  photographer, 
aether  he  be  a  beginner  or  an  advanced  worker,  cannot  fail  to  derive 
nsiderable  technical  profit.  A  copy  of  the  book  may  be  had  gratis 
application  to  Messrs.  Elliott,  and  it  is  well  worth  sending  for. 
e  note  two  interesting  announcements — first,  that  a  new  edition  of 
0  “  Barnet  Book  of  Photography,”  of  which  50,000  copies  have  been 
Id,  is  in  preparation ;  and  that  “  Barnet  ”  transparent  celluloid  roll 
ns,,  for  use  with  all  cameras  taking  roll  films,  are  in  course  of  pre¬ 
ration.  Thfe  frontispiece  to  the  handbook  is  a  platino  matt,  bromide 
int. 


Commercial  $  ccgai  Intelligence 


A  Glasgow  Extension.— Messrs.  Gardner  and  Company,  56,  West 
Nile  Street,  Glasgow,  have  been  handicapped  hitherto  by  the  size  of 
their  premises,  but  the  flat  above  having  become  vacant,  they  have 
taken  a  lease  of  it.  The  floor  space  is  about  1,700  square  feet,  con¬ 
sequently  the  additional  area  should  enable  them  to  fill  their  customers’ 
requirements  with  promptitude. 

Messrs.  L.  Gaumont  and  Co.  write  :  Our  operators  obtained  very 
fine  pictures  of  the  reception  of  His  Majesty  in  Paris;  one  picture 
shows  the  King  coming  out  from  the  station,  getting  into  his  carriage, 
and  finally  driving  off  close  past  the  camera;  as  he  drives  off  he  is 
followed  round  by  the  panoramic  base ;  you  then  see  the  carriages  of 
the  British  Ambassador  and  the  other  diplomatic  and  presidential 
representatives,  followed  by  the  escorts  and  cuirassiers.  M.  Lepine, 
Commissary  of  Police,  is  also  a  prominent  figure  directing  arrangements. 
The  King  is  clearly  seen,  and  the  picture  is  of  extremely  fine  quality. 
Another  film  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  various  other  functions  which 
His  Majesty  attended.  The  first  section,  of  extremely  picturesque- 
nature,  shows  the  King  returning  from  the  Review  at  Vincennes,  the 
position  from  which  this  was  taken  was  exceptionally  good ;  various 
military  uniforms  of  the  escort,  including.’  cyclists,  are  shown  to 
advantage.  The  middle  section,  a  view  from  the  Racecourse  at  Long- 
champs,  showing  the  Royal  Pavilion,  with  the  King  and  the  President 
and  other  members  of  the  suites  watching  the  race.  This  section  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  short  panoramic  view  of  all  the  different  Pavilions  and 
stands  along  the  Racecourse. 

Kodak  Dealers. — Messrs.  Kodak,  Limited,  of  43,  Clerkenwell  Road, 
London,  E.C.,  writes: — We  have  great  pleasure  in  enclosing  herewith, 
a  copy  of  the  new  “  Book  of  Addresses  of  Kodak  Dealers,”  which  we¬ 
ave  issuing  to  the  public  on  application.  The  book  is  intended  to  be 
of  service  not  only  to  amateur  photographers  who  are  desirous  of 
knowing  where,  in  every  town,  they  can  obtain  Kodak  products,  but 
also  to  local  photographic  dealers,  whose  names  and  addresses  will  thus 
be  made  known  to  probable  customers.  The  local  dealer  and  the  local 
inquirer  will  be  put  into  direct  communication.  It  will  be  of  further- 
service  to  both  parties  by  emphasising  the  fact  that  there  is  one  price 
for  Kodak  goods,  and  one  only,  and  that  at  that  price  they  can  be 
obtained  from  local  dealers  in  every  town  in  the  country.  The  present 
edition  runs  to  120  pages  of  addresses  and  contains  over  3,300  names. 
It  is  arranged  in  four'  separate  sections — England,  Scotland,  Irelandr 
and  Wales- — in  each  section  the  towns  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and' 
the  names  of  the  dealers  in  each  town  are  arranged  in  the  same  way. 
Ine  book  is  prefaced  by  a  short  article  on  the  “Simplicity  of  Kodak 
Photography.”  We  feel  sure  uiat  the  announcement  of  this  “  Book 
of  Addresses  ”  will  prove  of  interest  to  the  numerous  readers  of  your 
esteemed  Journal. 

Re  Charles  James  Gunn,  photographer,  residing  at  Norham  House, 
Sheen  Road,  Richmond,  and  carrying  on  business  in  co-partnership  with- 
another,  under  the  style  of  Gunn  and  Stuart,  at  162,  Sloane  Street, 
S.W. ,  and  2,  The  Quadrant,  Richmond.  This  debtor  attended  the 
London  Bankruptcy  Court  on  Thursday,  before  Mr.  Registrar  Hope,  for 
his  public  examination,  upon  a  statement  of  affairs  showing  liabilities 
amounting  to  £4.32”  17s.  lid  ,  of  which  £2,303  10s.  was  due  to 
unsecured  creditors.  To  fully  secured  creditors  £2,009  9s.  lid.,  the 
value  of  the  securities  being  returned  at  £6,925  2s.  lOd.  The  assets  were 
estimated  at  £4,960.  The  debtor  commenced  business  in  September, 
11-88,  in  partnership  with  Kir.  William  Slade  Stuart,  with  a  joint 
capital  of  £450,  and  the  partnership  was  continued  until  June  last, 
when,  owing  to  disputes  between  the  partners  an  action  was  brought 
by  Mr.  Stuart  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court,  under 
which  a  receiver  was  appointed.  The  debtor,  who  was  a  practical 
photographer,  was  retained  by  the  receiver  to  manage  the  business,  at 
a  salary  of  £16  per  week.  The  business  was  a  good  one,  and  produced 
a  large  income.  Prior  to  commencing  business  in  partnership,  he 
carried  it  on  by  himself,  having  been  brought  up  as  a  photographer 
from  his  youth.  He  did  not  consider  himself  insolvent.  The  examina¬ 
tion  was  adjourned,  as  the  trustee  had  not  been  able  to  complete  his 
in  vestigation  of  a  cash  account  that  had  been  filed  by  the  debtor. 
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Dews  and  Dotes. 

- ♦ - - 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
May  12th,  at  66,  Russell  Square,  at  8  p.m.,  Mr.  Howard  Farmer 
will  read  a  paper  on  “An  Improved  System  of  Portraiture.” 

The  Stock  Exchange  Art  Society  offered  its  members  a  prize  of 
two  guineas  for  the  best  series  of  photographs  or  sketches,  not 
more  than  six  in  number,  of  the  walking  match  to  Brighton. 

We  have  received  from  the  Altrincham  Rubber  Company,  Altrinc¬ 
ham,  price  lists  of  time  and  instantaneous  roller  blind  shutters, 
camera  cases,  stands,  cameras,  and  rubber  goods.  These  may  be 
had  gratis  on  application  to  the  company. 

We  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Hugh  Owen, 
photographer,  of  Barmouth.  The  deceased  gentleman  had  a  long 
-photographic  career,  and  was  much  respected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Barmouth,  in  which  town  he  held  many  public  positions. 

“The  Watkins  Manual  of  Exposure  and  Development.” — A  second 
and  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  volume  has  been  issued.  It  has 
a  useful  addition  in  the  shape  of  a  number  of  labels  for  cutting  out 
and  attaching  to  bottles  containing  familiar  photographic  chemicals. 

The  Traill  Taylor  Memorial. — A  committee  meeting  will  be  held 
next  Tuesday  evening,  at  seven  o’clock,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  66,  Russell  Square.  Agenda :  To  receive  the 
accounts  for  the  past  year.  To  elect  members  of  the  committee  m 
place  of  those  retiring.  To  elect  an  hon.  secretary.  To  consider  the 
appointment  of  a  lecturer  for  the  current  year.  The  transaction  of 
any  other  business. 

The  Thornton  Pickard  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Altrincham, 
Cheshire,  send  us  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  conditions  of  their  £100 
photographic  competition,  which  closes  on  October  the  1st.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  amongst  the  competitions  there  is 
one  for  stereoscopic  prints.  The  other  classes  are  for  prints  made 
by  means  of  Thornton  Pickard  Cameras,  fitted  with  any  pattern  of 
Thornton  Pickard  shutters,  focal  plane  shutters,  and  various  other 
patterns  of  Thornton  Pickard  shutters.  Copies  of  the  prospectus  and 
entry  forms  will  be  sent  free  by  the  company  to  intending  competitors 
on  application. 

Professional  Photographers’  Association. — A  members’  meeting  of 
tli  '■  association  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  66, 
Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.,  on  Friday,  May  8th,  at  8  o’clock. 
Business :  To  receive  report  of  committee.  The  following  matters 
will  be  brought  forward :  The  Factory  Acts,  as  affecting  photo¬ 
graphers  ;  the  post  office  regulations,  and  compensation  for  damage ; 
the  right  to  the  negative,  etc.  Notice:  Under  rule  12  any  member 
by  letter  addressed  to  the  hon.  secretary,  not  later  than  May  31st, 
may  nominate  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  and  not  more  than 
twenty-two  members  of  committee.  The  committee  wish  to  impress 
upon  members  the  importance  of  availing  themselves  of  their  right 
to  nominate  those  whom  they  wish  to  be  their  representatives  during 
the  ensuing  year. 

Royal  Institution. — A  general  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Institution  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon  (the  4th  inst.),  Sir 
James  Crichton-Browne,  treasurer  and  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 
The  chairman  announced  that  his  grace  the  president  had  nominated 
the  following  vice-presidents  for  the  ensuing  year: — Sir  Benjamin 
Baker,  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  Bart.,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Halsbury,  Dr.  D.  W.  C.  Hood,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lister,  Mr.  George 
Matthey,  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  (treasurer),  and  Sir  William 
Crookes  (honorary  secretary).  The  special  thanks  of  the  members  were 
returned  to  Mrs.  Frank  Lawson  for  her  donation  of  £50  to  the  fund 
for  the  promotion  of  experimental  research  at  low  temperatures.  The 
following  were  elected  members: — Mr.  W.  M.  Bird,  Sir  Edward  H. 
Carbutt,  Bart.,  J.P.,  Mr.  C.  Craies,  Mr.  H.  M.  Duncan,  Dr.  A.  P. 
Gould,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hawkshaw,  Mr.  J.  G.  Hossack,  Captain  H.  A.  John¬ 
stone,  Lieutenant-Colonel  W  R.  Murphy,  Major  George  J.  W.  Noble, 
Mrs.  G.  J.  W.  Noble,  Mr-  H.  A.  Owen,  Mr.  C.  J.  Radermacher, 
Mr.  J.  B.  L.  Stilwell,  Mr.  R.  G.  Watt,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Wombwell. 

Photographic  Enterprise.  —  Professional  photographers  are  fre¬ 
quently  charged  with  lack  of  enterprise  in  business  matters,  and  in 


some  cases  not  altogether  without  reason.  This  charge,  however, 
cannot  well  be  brought  against  the  majority  of  those  who  follow 
cinematograph  photography  professionally.  In  the  Stock  Exchange) 
walk  to  Brighton,  on  Friday  last,  hand  cameras  and  cinematograph i 
apparatus  were  in  strong  evidence  at  several  points  on  the  route. 
The  race  finished  at  the  Brighton  Aquarium  in  the  afternoon,  and  I 
in  the  evening  a  series  of  bioscope  pictures  were  shown  at  the  Alham 
bra.  From  the  animated  scene  at  the  Westminster  Clock  'lower,  h 
the  finish  at  Brighton,  the  race  was  depicted  as  seen  from  several 
points  on  the  route,  and  wonderfully  good  all  the  views  were.  It 
is  not  by  any  means  the  first  time  that  cinematograph  pictures  have; 
been  produced  equally  as  expeditiously,  but  we  doubt  if  there  arc 
many  professional  photographers  who  would  undertake  to  go  tr 
Brighton  and  take  even  a  single  negative  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  make  a  transparency  from  it  for  the  lantern,  and  show 
it  the  same  evening?  The  production  of  this  series  entailed  the! 
production  of  many  thousands  of  individual  negatives,  and  the  making 
of  a  similar  number  of  transparencies  from  them,  so  that  not  much, 
time  could  be  afforded  for  failures. 

Free  Lessons  in  Photography. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brent 
ford  Photographic  Society,  the  first  of  a  series  of  free  lessons  irj 
photography  was  given  on  Tuesday  evening  last  week  in  the  com 
mittee  rooms  of  the  Public  Baths.  There  was  a  good  attendance, 
and  great  interest  was  shown  in  the  practical  demonstration  by  Mr. 
Hilton  Grundy  of  the  development  of  plates.  Especially  interesting! 
and  instructive  was  the  simultaneous  development  of  three  plates 
all  exposed  on  the  same  subject,  but  for  three  different  periods  oJ 
time,  illustrating  the  effects  of  under,  normal,  and  over-exposure,  and 
the  proper  way  to  deal  with  each  variation.  This  was  followed  by 
a  demonstration  of  toning  P.O.P.  prints,  by  Mr.  Frank  Read,  whc, 
successfully  showed  how  to  obtain  various  tones  most  suitable  to  the  I 
subject.  We  have  stated  that  this  series  of  lessons  is  free,  but  as 
the  space  is  limited  so  must  be  the  number  who  can  attend;  it  ul 
therefore  advisable  that  any  one  wishing  to  be  present  at  the 
remainder  of  the  series  should  make  immediate  application  for  a  letter 
of  invitation  to  Mr.  Hilton  Grundy,  the  hon.  secretary,  30,  White 
stile  Road,  Brentford.  The  next  meeting  is  at  9  p.m.,  on  May  26th 
when  bromide  printing,  both  by  contact  and  enlarging,  will  be  fully 
demonstrated,  and  to  all  those  interested  we  again  say  make  arrange 
ments  at  once,  enabling  you  to  participate. 

The  Royal  Society. — The  following  fifteen  candidates  were  selected 
last  week  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  be  recommended 
for  election  into  the  Society: — Dr.  William  Maddock  Bayliss, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  in  University  College,  London 
distinguished  for  his  researches  in  that  branch  of  science;  Dr.  Thoma 
William  Bridge,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  University  of  Binning 
ham,  and  author  of  many  papers  on  Vertebrate  Anatomy;  Dr.  Sydney 
Monckton  Copeman,  Medical  Inspector  to  the  Local  Governmern 
Board,  distinguished  for  his  Pathological  researches;  Mr.  Horae- 
Darwin,  of  Cambridge,  who  has  materially  aided  scientific  research 
by  his  inventions  of  instruments  and  his  personal  work ;  Mr.  Willia; 
Philip  Hiern,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and 
distinguished  botanist ;  Mr.  Henry  R.  A.  Mallock,  an  original  invest 
gator  and  expermentalist  in  various  branches  of  physical  science ;  D 
David  Orme  Masson,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
Melbourne,  for  his  researches  in  that  science ;  Dr.  Arthur  Georg 
Perkin,  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  for  his  researches  in  Organi 
Chemistry,  and  especially  in  vegetable  colouring  matters;  Dr.  Ernes 
Rutherford,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics,  McGill  University 
Montreal,  more  especially  distinguished  for  investigations  in  eler 
tricity;  Mr.  Ralph  Allen  Sampson,  Professor  of  Mathematics  i 
Durham  University,  for  his  contributions  to  that  subject;  Mr.  Job 
Edward  Stead,  of  Middlesbrough,  for  his  Metallurgical  researches 
especially  in  regard  to  the  microscopic  structure  of  alloys ;  Mr.  Aubre 
Strahan,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  author  of  many  papers  on  tha 
subject;  Dr.  Johnson  Symington,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Queen’ 
College,  Belfast,  for  investigations  into  the  anatomy  of  the  mammalia 
Mr.  John  S.  Townsend,  Wykeham,  Professor  of  Physics,  Oxford 
author  of  many  researches  into  the  action  of  electricity  on  gases 
Mr.  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
who  has  contributed  much  to  the  mathematical  relations  of  viscon 
fluids. 
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Photographic  Survey  of  Warwickshire. — The  Council  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Survey  of  Warwickshire,  in  asking  the  help  of  all 
photographers  to  make  the  records  as  complete  as  possible,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  those  not  acquainted  with  survey  work  to  the 
I  ciass  of  prints  desired.  Prints  should  be  unmounted,  and  may  be 
in  either  carbon,  platinotype,  or  bromide;  of  anything,  place,  custom, 
or  incident,  likely  to  be  of  value  in  the  future  as  a  record.  The 
standard  size  is  whole  plate,  and  that  size  is  of  course  preferred, 
but  either  half-plate  or  quarter-plate  will  be  gladly  accepted.  The 
Council  feel  sure  that  almost  all  photographers  must  have  by  them 
many  negatives,  the  prints  from  which  would  add  materially  to  the 
usefulness  and  completeness  of  the  survey’  records.  Prints  from 
these  or  any  new  work  undertaken  for  the  survey  may  be  sent  to 
the  lion,  curator,  Mr.  P.  T.  Deakin,  19,  Digbeth,  Birmingham;  or 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  G.  Whitehouse,  7,  Wye  Cliff  Road,  Hans- 
worth,  Birmingham,  and  either  of  these  will  be  pleased  at  any  time 
to  give  any  further  information.  All  the  prints  are  mounted  on  the 
official  mounts  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City,  and  all  deposited  for  the 
use  of  all  in  the  City  Reference  Library. 

The  Picture  Season. — Art  is  in  the  ascendant  just  now.  The  Paris 
Salon  has  been  open  some  little  time.  The  New  Gallery  summer 
:xhibition  of  the  works  of  living  artists  is  now  open,  so  are  the 
Exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Royal 
institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  French  Art  in  London,  the 
luildhall  Loan  Exhibiton  of  Dutch  Art,  and  many  minor  shows. 
In  Monday  last  the  Royal  Academy  opened  its  doors  to  the  public, 
ihis,  of  course,  is  the  chief  exhibition  of  the  year.  Although  this 
ear  there  is  no  really  overmastering  picture,  as  there  sometimes  is, 
here  is  a  general  opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  an  excellent  show, 
t  is  surprising  how  little  interest  the  majority  of  professional  por- 
rait  photographers  seem  to  take  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibitions 
nd  how,  comparatively,  few  visit  it,  though  they  might  learn  much 
:  they  did.  The  same  remark,  of  course,  applies  to  all  the  principal 
xhibitions.  Painters  have  learnt  much  from  photography,  though 
3w  care  to  admit  the  fact.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what 
stent  photographs  have  assisted  the  painters  in  many  of  the  por- 
raits  now  on  view  in  the  R.A.  Exhibition.  It  is  not  only  at  the 
Test  End  that  Art  is  appreciated,  for  we  read  that  during  the  short 
me  that  the  spring  loan  exhibition,  at  the  WTiitechapel  Art  Gallery, 
•as  open,  it  was  visited  by  some  120,000  persons.  On  Friday  last 
reek,  another  loan  picture  exhibition  was  opened  at  the  Town' Hall, 
tratford,  which  will  doubtless  be  largely  attended.  In  connection 
ith  Art  we  have  often  alluded  to  the  high  prices  that  pictures  fre- 
uently  make  at  auction  sales  at  the  present  time.  At  Christie’s,  on 
aturday  last,  two  pictures,  by  Sir  Lawrence  Tadema,  sold  for  8,100 
nneas,  one  making  5,600,  and  the  other  2.500  guineas.  These  are 
iry  good  prices  for  pictures  by  a  living  artist. 

Clouds  from  a  Balloon  — The  Rev.  John  M.  Bacon,  F.R.A.S.,  dis¬ 
uses  in  “Knowledge”  the  appearance  of  clouds  from  above: — “In 
;rial  travel  there  is  often  some  little  difficulty  in  determining  what 
actual  cloud  level ;  and  in  consequence  it  is  not  always  easy  to  form 
correct  idea. of  the  true  aspect  of  clouds.  If  cloud  be  lying  beneath 
i  observer  it  may  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  judge  by  the 
,/e  whether  the  upper  limit  be  a  hundred  feet  or  a  thousand  feet, 
even  twice  that  distance  below  him ;  and  this  will  make  all  the 
fference  in  the  estimate  that  is  made  of  the  true  form  and  composi- 
on  of  the  cloud  mass.  No  doubt  the  remarkable  transparency  of 
rial  space  at  high  altitudes,  and  the  absence  of  any  intermediate 
)jects  to  aid  the  eye  in  forming  a  right  judgment  of  scale  or  distance 
the  chief  cause  of  the  difficulty  referred  to.  Kinchinjunga,  as  seen 
exceptionally  transparent  air  from  Darjeeling,  often  seems  to  the 
e  scarcely  more  than  a  mile  distant,  though  in  reality  it  is  forty, 
id  obviously  the  true  character  of  that  mountain’s  slopes  will  be 
ore  or  less  accurately  described  by  an  observer  according  as  its  true 

stance  is  duly  estimated . It  will  scarcely  need  pointing  out 

at  what  a  balloonist  commonly  sees  on  a  cloudy  day  at  cloud  level 
simply  a  dense  stratum  of  mist,  such  as  constantly  rests  on  the 
rface  of  the  earth,  often  upwards  of  a  thousand  feet  in  depth,  dark 
its  lower  regions,  but  growing  lighter  as  you  ascend  until,  if  the 
n  oe  brightly  shining  above,  you  are  on  reaching  the  fringe  bathed 
an  atmosphere  of  the  most  dazzling  luminosity.  Then  in  a  general 
iy  as  you  emerge  you  find  yourself  surrounded  by  huge  fleecy  billows 
ssed  mountains  high,  the  true  regularity  of  which  only  becomes 
parent  when  you  have  climbed  high  enough  to  look  down  on  the 
ilow  crests  and  find  them  in  arrangement  somewhat  resembling  the 
rface  of  a  storm-tossed  sea,  though  they  have  always  appeared  to 
3  to  resemble  more  closely  the  arrangement  of  wreaths  of  smoke 
iiling  behind  a  passing  train,  or  streaming  from  an  ill-stoked  factory 
unney,  and  due  to  the  rhythmic  ‘cling  and  release’  of  the  gaseous 
>ua  ere  it  issues  from  the  aperture.” 


exhibitions. 

- ♦ - 

THORNTON  HEATH. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the 
Polytechnic,  Thornton  Heath,  on  April  28th  and  29th  last.  The 
average  of  the  work,  which  was  entirely  produced  by  the  members, 
was  very  high,  and,  moreover,  a  large  proportion  of  the  86  frames 
contained  new  work  that  had  not  been  the  “  round  of  the  Exhibitions.” 
There  were  five  classes,  in  which  the  following  awards  were  made 
by  the  judge,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gear,  F.R.P.S.  :  — Class  A. — Hand  Camera 
Work:  Silver  medal,  H.  P.  C.  Harpur;  bronze,  withheld.  Class  B. 
— Landscape,  Seascape,  and  River  Scenery:  Silver,  G.  L’Epine  Smith; 
bronze,  W.  H.  Rogers.  Class  C. —  For  members  who  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  awarded  a  prize  in  any  competition :  Bronze,  G.  F. 
Course.  Class  D. — Architecture,  Portraiture,  and  Still  Life :  Silver 
E.  Salusbury  Tardrew ;  bronze,  W.  H,  Rogers.  Class  E. — Lantern 
Slides :  Silver,  H.  P.  C.  Harpur ;  bronze,  F.  Stokes.  In  addition, 
two  medals  were  offered  for  the  pictures  which  were  adjudged  to  be 
the  best  in  the  exhibition.  The  judge  to  make  the  decision  in  one  case 
and  the  members  themselves  in  the  other.  The  former’s  choice  fell 
upon  a  picture  in  Class  C. ,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Course;  the  members,  how¬ 
ever,  decided  in  favour  of  No.  67  (Class  D.)  in  the  catalogue,  by  the 
president,  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers.  The  work  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  W.  Wood, 
and  J.  H.  Robertson  deserves  a  word  of  praise.  Mr.  T.  Ironmonger 
also  should  be  commended  for  a  very  interesting  set  of  negatives  and 
positives  made  on  ordinary  bromide  paper. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

July  22,  23. — Cardiff  County  Horticultural  Society  (art  section). 

A.  Coleman,  37,  Plasturton  Gardens,  Cardiff. 

September  24-October  31. — The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 

Britain. 

- ♦ - 

Patent  Deu)$. 

- ♦ - - 

The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  April  20 

and  April  25,  1903  :  — 

Turntable. — No.  8,880.  “  Improvements  in  turntables  used  with 

cameras  and  the  like.”  Franklyn  Arden  Crallan. 

Printing  Apparatus. — No.  8,904.  “Improved  apparatus  for  printing 
photographs  from  negatives.”  Complete  specification.  Alfred 
J  aray . 

Developing  Apparatus.- —No.  8,913.  “Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
use  in  developing  photographic  plates  or  films,  and  for  similar 
purposes.”  Henry  Currey  Bowdage. 

Film  Carriers. — No.  9,013.  “Improvements  in  photographic  film  car¬ 
riers.”  (Rochester  Optical  and  Camera  Company,  United  States.) 
Complete  specification.  Oliver  Imray. 

Film  Holders. — No.  9,014.  “Improvements  in  holders  for  photo¬ 
graphic  films.”  (Rochester  Optical  and  Camera  Company,  LAited 
States.)  Complete  specification.  Oliver  Imray. 

Film  Magazine. — No.  9,208.  “A  film  magazine  for  adapting  the  car¬ 
tridge  films  to  the  ordinary  tripod  camera.”  Albert  Edward  Ames. 

Dark  Slides. — No.  9,290.  “  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  photo¬ 

graphic  dark-slides.”  George  John  Bull. 

Dark  Slide. — No.  9,345.  “An  improved  dark-slide  for  use  in  photo¬ 
graphy.”  Albert  Staehle 


Photographic  Rambles  in  “Old  Edinburgh.” — The  members  of  the 
survey  section  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  had  a  ramble 
through  “  Old  Edinburgh  ”  on  Saturday  afternoon  in  company  with 
representatives  from  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur 
Photographic  Society.  The  places  of  interest  were  pointed  out  to 
the  party  by  Mr.  David  M‘Arthy,  architect,  and  Mr.  John  Watson, 
architect.  Owing  to  the  weather  conditions  few  photographs  were  taken. 
Subsequently  the  friends  from  the  West  were  entertained  in  the  society’s 
rooms,  Castle  Street. 
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lutings  of  Societies* 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


May 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


8 

8 

9 

9 

11 

;11 

n 

12 

12 

13. 

13. 

13. 

11. 

11. 

11. 

11. 


Wimbledon  &  Diet.  Camera  Club 
Camera  Club . '. . . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

Hull  Photographic  Society  . 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo.  Asso. 

Southampton  Camera  Club . 

Southsea  Photographic  Society 

Camera  Club . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society 
Wimbledon  &  Dist.  Camera  Club 

Croydon  Camera  Club  . 

Southampton  Camera  Club  . 

Everton  Camera  Club  . 

Richmond  Camera  Club . 

Camera  Club . 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc.... 


Lantern  Lecture. 

I  Members’  Exhibition.  Last  day  for 
1  sending  in  pictures. 

Excursion  to  Erith  and  Crayford. 
Barrow,  Lines. 

Excursion  to  Erbistock.  Mr.  H.  Lupton. 
/  Demonstration  of  Cristoid  Films  and 
\  Sandell  Plates.  Mr.  Field. 

(“The  Amateur  Photographer”  Prize 
1  Slides. 

I  In  Dickens'  Land.  Illustrated.  Mr. 
\  Lionel  Cowing. 

Geological  Microscopy. 

Excursion  Prints  due. 

Development.  Mr.  C.  W.  Coe. 

I  Concerning  New  Photographic  Ap- 
\  paratus,  Ac. 

Ramble— Winchester  Cathedral. 
Thursday  Half-day  Outing. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

Annual  Dinner. 

(The  Applications  of  other  Metals  than 
Silver  to  Photography.  Mr.  T.  Thorne 
I  Baker. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Technical  Meeting,  April  28th — Mr.  Leslie  E.  Clift  in  the  chair. 

Enlarging  and  Copying. 

Mr.  Scott  Bloxam  showed  his  new  enlarging  and  copying  table 
in  the  form  of  a  scale  model  of  a  seven  foot  table  intended  for  enlarging 
from  Yplkte  to  15  by  12.  The  apparatus  has  practically  a  universal 
motion — rising  and  falling — and  cross  movements.  The  screen  is 
ruled  for  all  photographic  sizes  between  those  mentioned,  so  that  the 
composition  of  the  enlarged  picture  is  facilitated.  A  good  feature  of 
the  apparatus  is  the  provision  of  a  glass  plate  behind  which  the 
sensitive  paper  is  held,  entirely  dispensing  with  the  usual  pins.  The 
glass  of  course  is  specially  chosen  for  its  true  surfaces.  The  apparatus 
is  equally  useful  for  bromide  enlarging  and  for  enlarged  negative 
making.  The  screen  and  carrier  for  paper,  or  plate,  are  supported 
Tupon  an  upright  frame,  which  is  so  hinged  on  to  the  table  as  to 
fall  right  back  to  facilitate  the  placing  of  the  sensitive  paper  or 
-plate.  In  large  pieces  of  apparatus  this  frame  is  of  course  too  heavy 
to  be  easily  handled,  and  to  overcome  this  a  counterpoise  and  lever 
.have  been  fitted,  which  enable  the  weakest  to  manipulate  the  device 
with  no  exertion  to  speak  of.  The  apparatus,  which  is  installed  in 
the  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Weymouth  Societies’  rooms,  was 
^examined  with  much  interest. 

Acetylene  Generation. 

Captain  Edward  Barnes  showed  a  system  of  the  dry  generation 
-of  acetylene,  which  is  not  without  interest.  The  term  “  dry  ”  genera¬ 
tion  is  a  misnomer,  as  the  calcium  carbide  must  have  some  moisture 
to  convert  it  into  acetylene.  This  is  derived  from  common  washing 
soda,  which  is  crushed  and  introduced  into  the  chamber  containing 
the  calcium  carbide.  A  portable  form  of  generator  was  shown  by 
Captain  Barnes  in  the  shape  of  a  rubber  bag  with  piping  to  a  single 
burner.  The  two  ingredients  are  shaken  together  in  the  bag  and  the 
gas  is  soon  given  off  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep  the  burner  going. 
The  residue  contains  a  good  deal  of  caustic  soda,  and  sells  for  some 
£4  or  £5  per  ton.  A  cluster  of  burners  (25)  giving  2,500  candle-power 
was  also  shown  at  work. 

“Luna”  Papers. 

Monsieur  Thibaut,  of  Paris,  with  Mm.  Vielle  and  Allegre,  gave  a 
demonstration  of  the  “Luna”  printing  papers.  These  papers  are 
immersed  in  the  sensitising  emulsion  instead  of  being  coated  with 
it,  and  a  variety  of  papers  is  supplied — rough,  laid,  smooth,  etc.  The 
paper  is  a  printing  out  paper,  but  Dr.  Reiss  has  worked  out  a  de- . 
velopment  formula  for  it  which  yields  good  results.  Colours  ranging 
from  red  chalk  to  platinum  black  can  be  got  upon  the  paper  with 
the  one  toning  bath  prescribed  by  the  makers,  who  are  arranging 
a  competition  open  to  amateurs  during  the  current  month. 


Some  very  fine  specimen  prints  were  passed  round,  and  it  wa 
seen  that  fabrics,  silk,  linen,  etc.,  gave  equally  good  results  a 
paper. 

General  Waterhouse  read  an  abstract  of  an  interesting  paper  on 
“  Chapter  in  Early  Photographic  History,”  which  will  be  fully  printe 
in  due  course.  It  was  inspired  by  the  recent  book  on  Wedgwood  b 
Litchfield,  and  General  Waterhouse’s  own  studies  of  photograph 
history. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  club  held  its  annual  rummage  sale  on  the  20th  ult.,  Mr.  Albrigh 
who  kindly  officiated  as  auctioneer,  succeeded  in  disposing  of  near 
all  the  lots  offered  for  sale.  Mr.  Fleming  Smith,  on  the  Wednesd; 
following,  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  Cristoid  film  before  a  laq 
attendance  of  members.  Almost  unlimited  latitude  in  exposure,  fre 
donr  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  halation,  and  absence  of  any  solid  su 
port,  together  with  a  25  per  cent,  expansion  of  the  film,  are  i 
characteristic  features.  In  principle  it  may  be  said  to  differ  but  litt 
from  the  Sandell  II.  plate,  except  that  the  worker  is  naturally  coi 
pelled  to  develop  the  slow,  as  well  as  the  fast,  film,  a  condition 
affairs  desirable  in  all  cases,  and  essential  when  over  exposure  exist! 
Ihe  necessary  manipulation  being  now  well  known  need  not  be  r 
capitulated.  In  Mr.  Fleming  Smith’s  hands  no  difficulty  was  apparent 
and  a  spool  of  twelve  exposures,  varying  from  one  to  sixty  second  ; 
was  hardened  in  the  usual  formaline  bath,  rinsed,  developed,  fixe 
and  squeegeed  down,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  The  develop 
recommended  is  pyrocatechin,  with  caustic  soda,  other  developers,  sue 
as  rodinal,  metol-quinol,  could  be  used,  but  the  carbonates  of  soda  ai. 
potash  had  a  tendency  to  give  surface  markings,  which,  howevej 
might  be  removed  by  a  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  bath.  A  drop  or  tv! 
of  the  acid  per  ounce  was  sufficient.  It  was  important  not  to  ove! 
harden  the  film,  and  if  methylated  spirits  were  employed  to  haste 
drying  and  reduce  the  area  of  the  enlarged  film  to  its  original  dime 
sions  immersion  in  the  spirit  should  not  exceed  half  a  minute,  or  tl 
film  might  buckle  on  its  support. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  it  transpired  that  a  new  and  simple  for' 
of  roll  holder,  dispensing  with  paper  backing  on  the  spool,  and  i 
'  ented  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Edgar,  a  member  of  the  club,  will  shortly  I 
placed  upon  the  market,  Messrs.  Muirhead  and  Co.,  the  well-knov 
submarine  cable  engineers,  being  the  manufacturers.  At  the  instan 
of  Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  F.R.P.S.,  a  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  w;> 
accorded  Mr.  Fleming  Smith. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club,  on  the  29th  ult.,  at  AndertoiJ 
Hotel,  Mr.  J.  H.  Agar  Baugh  gave  a  demonstration  of  Liesegam 
Pan  and  Fula  papers.  The  former  is  a  very  slow  developm e| 
paper  for  obtaining  sepia  to  bright  red  chalk  tones.  The  expos  | 
varies  from  10  to  60  seconds  to  diffused  daylight,  or  2  to  10  ins. 
magnesium  ribbon,  ihe  longer  the  exposure  the  warmer  the  to  j 
It  is  developed  in  a  hydroquinone  developer,  which  for  the  wari  j 
tones  is  more  diluted.  The  second  paper  is  of  the  Yelox  type,  ; 
is  for  black  tones  only.  The  exposure  required  is  about  a  quarter  of  t 
other  paper,  and  it  is  developed  in  a  metol-quinol  mixture.  Be1 
papers  are  fixed  in  an  acid  fixing  bath.  They  will  shortly  be  obtainal 
from  all  dealers. 


GLASGOW  SOUTHERN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION 

Ihe  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  1, 
28th  ult.,  when  the  accounts  for  the  past  year,  along  with  those  of  t 
late  exhibition,  both  of  which  show  a  balance  on  the  right  side,  wt 
submitted  and  approved  of.  The  office  bearers  for  the  ensuing  ye 
were  appointed  as  follows  :  — President,  J.  M.  MacLean ;  vice-p 
sident,  Geotrge  Ritchie;  hon.  treasurer,  Edward  J.  Grant;  he 
assistant  secretary,  R.  Lindsay ;  hon.  secretary,  Wm.  A.  Frame,  ! 
Bank  Street,  Hillhead,  Glasgow ;  council,  David  Horn,  W.  S.  Morn 
D.  Linton,  R.  B.  Thomson,  Andrew  Robertson,  and  Wilton  Rix. 
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WATFORD  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Thursday  last  week  this  club  held  their  first  meeting  in  their 
iew  headquarters,  the  programme  being  an  exhibition  of  the  “  Photo- 
rraphic  News’  ”  prize  lantern  slides.  About  80  members  and  friends 
’vere  in  attendance.  Mr.  P.  W.  Morris,  who  presided,  expressed  his 
jleasure  at  seeing  such  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  present, 
md  referred  to  the  greater  facilities  the  new  room  would  afford  them. 

[t  was  lofty  and  well  ventilated,  and  every  tiring  possible  would  be 
lone  to  conduce  to  their  personal  comfort.  A  room  adjoining  was 
reing  fitted  up  as  a  dark  room,  and  he  thought  that  the  committee 
vere  to  be  congratulated  on  having  taken  this  important  step.  Mr. 

Menniecier,  the  hon.  lanternist,  then  proceeded  with  the  exhibition, 
whilst  Mr.  W.  J.  James  gave  a  clear  and  concise  description  of  each 
dide.  The  prize  slides,  about  sixty  in  number,  were  highly  appre- 
■iated,  the  powerful  lantern  showing  the  technique  and  exquisite  details 
>f  the  various  subjects  to  the  utmost  advantage.  After  a  short 
nterval  a  number  of  slides  made  by  the  following  members  were 
exhibited — viz.  :  Messrs.  F.  Menniecier,  M.  Fisk,  W.  J.  James,  W.  J. 
Mmonds,  C.  Rees,  H.  Horton,  P.  G.  Fox,  W.  Linley,  and  W. 
lulloch,  which  were  also  very  interesting,  and  furnished  plenty  of 
natter  for  discussion.  Mr.  F.  Roberts  explained  that  the  continued 
ncrease  in  the  number  of  new  members  had  rendered  it  absolutely 
lecessary  that  larger  and  more  convenient  premises  should  be  acquired, 
,nd  on  the  committee  of  the  Conservative  Club  being  approached,  they 
lad  agreed  to  let  them  the  use  of  this  room  for  one  night  per  week, 
e-decorate  it,  and  make  them  a  separate  entrance  from  the  Clarendon 
toad,  so  that  the  room  would  be  quite  private  and  distinct  from  the 
lub,  and  it  was  evident  by  the  way  they  had  mustered  that  evening 
hat  this  action  of  their  committee  was  appreciated.  The  number  of 
liembers  already  exceeded  eighty,  and  he  hoped  it  would  soon  reach 
|ne  hundred.  He  then  briefly  referred  to  the  summer  programme, 
nd  pointed  out  that  the  weekly  meetings  would  be  continued,  but 
i  addition  it  was  proposed  to  have  one  outing  fortnightly — viz.,  on 
Vednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  alternately,  the  first  to  be  on 
aturday,  May  9th,  and  he  hoped  that  members  well  acquainted  with 
he  spots  selected  for  these  outings  would  kindly  volunteer  to  act  as 
;aders. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 

he  following  are  extracts  from  the  annual  report  :  — 

In  presenting  the  second  annual  report  and  balance  sheet,  your 
Hindi  can  look  back  on  a  year  of  continued  endeavour  and  hard 
ork  in  connection  with  matters  affecting  the  photographic  trade  in 
iany  of  its  branches.  On  the  whole,  the  year  has  been  a  satisfactory, 
not  a  peaceful,  one.  The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was 
ell  attended  by  members  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
ection  of  the  council  for  the  year  and  other  matters  connected  with 
le  internal  working  of  the  association  were  dealt  with.  Rule  V.  was 
tered  to  read  as  follows  : — The  annual  subscription  shall  be  paid  in 
Ivance,  and  due  on  joining.  A  member  to  be  liable  for  his  subscrip- 
on  until  he  gives  notice  to  the  secretary,  in  writing,  of  his  intention 
withdraw.  Such  notice  to  be  given  before  the  com- 
encement  of  the  following  financial  year.  If  a  members’ 
ibscription  be  more  than  three  months  in  arrears,  a  letter 
iall  be  forwarded  to  him,  giving  him  notice  that  unless  the  arrears 
J  paid  within  one  month,  his  name  will,  without  further 
>tice,  be  removed  from  the  list.  In  accordance  with  this  alteration, 
Lose  members  who  have  not  paid  their  subscriptions  have  been 
ossed  off  the  register,  so  that  the  roll  of  members  at  present  numbers 
*1,  including  17  who  have  joined  during  the  year.  Several  circular 
tters  have  been  issued  by  the  council  to  members,  as  well  as  three 
rcular  letters  to  the  whole  of  the  trade.  The  council  met  on  eleven 
casions  during  the  year.  The  council  and  the  photographic  trade 
nerally  have  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Elliott, 
vice-chairman  of  the  association.  His  active  personal  sympathy  and 
actical  help  in  trade  matters  was  well  known ;  his  generous  financial 
1  being  always  available  for  any  movement  having  for  its  object  the 
flfare  of  photographic  interests.  Your  council  have  tendered  their 
epest  sympathy,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  association,  with 
e  relations  in  their  bereavement.  Your  council  have  again  to  thank 
e  London  Stereoscopic  and  Photographic  Company,  Limited,  for 


placing  a  room  at  54,  Cheapside  at  their  disposal  for  holding  meetings. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  year  amount  to  £181  9s.,  including  £157  4s. 
for  subscriptions,  and  the  balance  of  £24  2s.  6d.,  brought  forward  from 
last  year.  The  expenditure  amounts  to  £173  16s.  lid.,  showing  a 
balance  of  £7  12s.  Id.  The  loans  of  £10  each,  kindly  lent  by  Messrs. 
Butcher,  Elliott,  Green,  Houghton,  and  Spratt,  for  carrying  on  the 
preliminary  work  of  the  association  have  been  refunded.  Amongst 
the  matters  of  importance  that  have  occupied  the  consideration  of 
your  council  during  the  year,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  as  was  the 
case  last  year,  those  connected  with  Kodak,  Limited,  are  still  to  the 
fore.  A  number  of  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  were  served  with  writs  at  the  instance  of  Kodak,  Ltd.,  for 
alleged  infringement  of  trade  marks,  and  for  passing  off  goods  as  and 
for  those  of  the  company’s  manufacture.  Most  of  these  writs  were 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  council,  and  a  defence  fund  was 
opened  and  liberally  subscribed  to.  The  test  cases  which  were  tried 
in  Chancery  Division  against  two  firms,  members  of  the  association, 
and  their  issues  was  reported  and  commented  upon  in  the  circular 
letter  of  March  10th,  issued  to  members.  On  behalf  of  the  association, 
two  members  of  the  council  formed  a  portion  of  the  deputation  of  the 
trade  which  waited  upon  the  members  of  the  London  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion  Board  in  order  to  urge  the  formation  of  an  institute  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  technical  optics.  In  connection  with  the  proposed  Bill  to 
amend  the  Poisons  Act,  your  council  have  deputed  a  delegate  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  trade.  Amongst  other  matters  which 
are  receiving  attention  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  supply  of 
proprietary  articles  to  co-operative  societies,  and  the  revision  of  railway 
rates. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION.  ' 

A  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  branch  was  held  at  38,  Castle  Street,  on 
the  24th  ult.  Mr.  Balmain  occupied  the  chair.  The  following  sub¬ 
jects  were  discussed  :  — 

1.  The  Factories  Act  as  applied  to  photographers.  The  chairman 
was  of  opinion  that  portrait  photographers  ought  not  to  come  under 
this  Act,  as  few,  if  any,  photographers  worked  beyond  the  twelve 
hours’  limit  per  day.  Dentists  were  exempt,  and  yet  they  employed 
both  girls  and  boys  in  their  workshops,  the  latter  of  whom  occasion¬ 
ally  in  the  busy  season  worked  until  10  or  11  at  night.  It  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  if  the  P.P.A.  could  obtain  exemption  for  portrait 
photographers,  it  was  very  desirable  that  it  should  be  done. 

2.  Should  qualified  assistants  be  admitted  members  of  the  P.P.A.  ? 
Mr.  Moffat  explained  that  by  qualified  assistants  was  meant  photo¬ 
graphers  of  at  least  ten  years’  standing,  who  were  capable  of  taking 
full  charge  of  a  studio,  even  although  they  were  only  called  upon  to  do 
so  occasionally.  They  had  the  same  interests  in  photography  at  heart 
as  the  masters,  and  the  interests  of  the  two  would  not  clash.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  by  admitting  them  as  members  would  greatly  strengthen 
the  association. 

Mr.  Heaven  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  admit  them  as  half 
members  or  associates,  they  only  to  pay  half  the  yearly  subscription. 
The  chairman  said  he  could  see  no  objection  to  a  ten  year  qualified 
assistant  becoming  a  full  member  of  the  association;  of  course,  a  strict 
ballot  would  require  to  be  taken  when  admitting  members. 

Mr.  Yerbury  was  of  opinion  that  the  more  the  members  and  assistants 
worked  together  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  profession,  and  if 
assistants  joined  the  P.P.A.  it  would  tend  to  this  end. 

The  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  that  it  would  further  the  interests 
of  the  association  if  qualified  assistants  capable  of  taking  full  charge  of 
a  studio,  and  who  had  been  professional  photographers  for  at  least 
ten  years,  were  eligible  as  members  of  the  P.P.A.  Next  meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  branch  will  take  place  on  Friday,  18th  September. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Institution  was 
held  on  the  1st  of  May — Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  treasurer  and 
vice-president,  in  the  chair.  The  annual  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Visiters  for  the  year  1902,  testifying  to  the  continued  prosperity 
and  efficient  management  of  the  Institution,  was  read  and  adopted, 
and  the  report  on  the  Davy  Faraday  Research  Laboratory  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  which  accompanied  it,  was  also  read.  Sixty-two 
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new  members  were  elected  in  1902.  Sixty-three  lectures  and  twenty 
evening  discourses  were  delivered  in  1902.  1  he  books  and  pamphlets 

presented  in  1902  amounted  to  about  211  volumes,  making  with  683 
volumes  (including  periodicals  bound)  purchased  by  the  managers,  a 
total  of  894  volumes  added  to  the  library  in  the  year.  Thanks  were 
voted  to  the  president,  treasurer,  and  the  honorary  secretary  to  the 
Committee  of  Managers  and  Visitors,  and  to  the  professors  for  their 
valuable  services  to  the  Institution  during  the  past  year.  The  follow'- 
ing  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  President,  The  Duke  of  Northumberland;  treasurer,  Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne ;  secretary,  Sir  William  Crookes;  managers,  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Armstrong,  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  Mr.  Shelford  Bidwell, 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  (Bart.),  The  Hon.  Sir 
Henry  Burton  Buckley,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Halsbury, 
Dc.  Donald  William  Charles  Hood,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lister, 
Mr.  George  Matthey,  Mr.  Edward  Pollock,  Sir  Owen  Roberts,  Sir 
Thomas  Henry  Sanderson,  Sir  Felix  Semon,  and  Sir  John  Isaac 
Thornycroft ;  visitors,  Mr.  John  B.  Broiin-Morison,  Mr.  Horace  T. 
Brown,  Mr.  Frank  Clowes,  Dr.  James  Mackenzie  Davidson,  Mr. 
Frederick  William  Fison,  Mr.  Francis  Fox,  Mr.  Francis  Gaskell, 
Dr.  James  Dundas  Grant,  Lord  Greenock,  Mr.  James  E.  Horne, 
Mr.  Maures  Horner,  Mr.  Wilson  Noble,  Mr.  Arthur  Rigg,  Dr. 
George  Johnstone  Stoney,  and  Mr.  George  Philip  Willoughby. 


BLAYDON  AND  DISTRICT  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  club  was  held  on  Tuesday  last 
week,  when  the  following  office-bearers  were  elected: — President, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Smith;  vice-presidents,  Arthur  Payne,  F.C. S.,  William 
Steele,  J.  M.  Gatheral,  R.  Cubey,  Hy.  Dalton,  Rev.  H.  P.  Napier- 
Clavering,  Dr.  Morrison,  Dr.  Brown,  and  Dr.  Plante;  committee,  J. 
W.  Dodds,  Samuel  Peele,  Thos.  Hughes,  and  J.  T.  Ramsay ; 
lanternist,  Robert  Scott ;  Northumberland  and  Durham  federation 
representatives,  A.  Payne,  F.C.S.,  and  Thos.  Hughes;  treasurer, 
Christopher  Robson ;  secretary,  Alex.  B.  Cunninghame,  Gelt  House, 
Blaydon-on-Tyne. 


WIMBLEDON  AND  DISTRICT  CAMERA  CLUB. 

0:v  Wednesday,  April  29,  Mr.  Reimer  gave  a  most  interesting  and 
highly  successful  demonstration  with  “  Coxin,”  developing  two  fast 
plates  in  full  light,  the  resulting  negatives  being  absolutely  free 
from  fog  and  showed  no  less  of  density  or  detail,  the  stain  being  easily 
eradicated  in  the  final  process  of  washing.  A  further  demonstration 
on  daylight  development  was  given  by  Mr.  Kirkham,  representing 
Kodak,  Limited,  on  Friday  evening,  the  demonstrator  after  explaining 
the  working  of  the  developing  machine,  developed  a  spool  of  the 
“N.C.”  films,  the  result  being  a  batch  of  splendid  negatives. 


SCOTTISH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FEDERATION. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  above  was  held  in  Perth 
on  Saturday,  Mr.  Coates,  president,  chairman.  There  was  a  large 
attendance.  Two  societies  were  added  to  the  roll,  as  also  was  an 
independent  associate.  The  proposed  “  facilities  ”  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Councillors,  and  their  lengthy  deliberation  resulted  in 
arranging  a  big  programme  that  should  be  fraught  with  incalculable 
good  for  Scottish  photographers.  A  list  of  voluntary  lecturers,  with 
their  subjects,  and  also  of  circulating  lectures,  will  be  prepared  and 
circulated  amongst  the  societies,  and  already  numerous  promises  of 
support  for  both  of  these  features  have  been  received. 

A  list  of  dark-rooms  available  for  associates  is  also  to  be  prepared, 
and  the  secretaries  of  the  various  federated  societies  are  to  be  asked 
to  send  to  the  Federation  Secretary  a  description  of  their  various 
districts  from  a  photographic  point  of  view;  all  these  details  will 
be  filed  by  the  secretary  and  be  available  for  associates  on  tour. 

It  was  agreed  to  hold  a  lantern  slide  competition  at  an  early  date, 
with  prize  or  prizes  for  the  best  three  slides,  and  also  a  prize  for 
the  society  with  the  highest  number  of  marks.  It  was  also  decided 
to  hold  an  exhibition  in  the  Sandeman  Library  Picture  Gallery, 
Perth,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  general  meeting  on  the  second 
Saturday  in  February,  and  a  special  committee  was  appointed  with 
Mr.  Mackenzie  as  local  secretary  to  make  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments. 


A  list  of  judges  was  also  drawn  up  for  society  competitions  and 
exhibitions.  The  next  general  meeting  of  Council  was  settled  lot 
5th  September  at  Stirling. 


TORQUAY  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Though  many  persons  who  are  interested  in  photography  of  the 
press-the-button  type  have  heard  of  pin-hole*  photography,  it  i» 
altogether  of  too  slow  an  order  for  them,  even  if  the  results  in 
many  cases  are  quite  satisfactory.  Seaside  resorts  are  particularly 
affected  by  the  snapper,  and  perhaps  it  was  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness 
that  Mr.  Geo.  Bedford,  headmaster  of  the  Torquay  School  of  Art, 
last  week  lectured  at  the  hall  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  that 
seaside  place.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  well-known  art  teacher, 
coupled  with  the  general  interest  of  the  subject,  drew  together  a 
considerable  gathering.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  number 
of  lantern  slides  illustrating  picturesque  local  scenes  taken  by  Mr. 
Bedford  and  a  very  clever  student  of  the  school,  Miss  Marguerite 
Igglesden,  who  is,  by  the  way,  a  very  clever  technician  in  photo¬ 
graphy  generally.  The  lecturer  said  that  of  course  it  was  generally 
known  that  if  a  minute  hole  were  made  in  a  box,  into  which 
light  could  not  get  access  in  any  other  way,  a  picture  of  the  scene 
in  part  of  the  hole  would  be  thrown  upon  the  side  of  the  box  opposite 
to  it.  So  if  a  sensitive  plate  were  placed  there  a  negative  would 
be  secured.  He  then  showed  some  home-made  cameras  for  this 
special  work,  the  working  of  which  was  explained.  By  a  series  of 
diagrams  the  different  effects  of  rays  of  light  passing  through  lenses 
and  pin-holes  were  demonstrated.  The  'ecturer  contended  that  for 
pictures  in  which  absolute  sharpness  was  concerned  the  pin-hole 
was  preferable  to  the  lens,  and  in  the  matter  of  cost  of  apparatus 
ther  -  was  of  course  great  difference.  As  an  artist,  the  results  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  very  much,  especially  in  the  modelling  and  the  breadth 
of  effect.  Another  point  he  laid  emphasis  upon  was  that  the 
perspective  was  natural  and  the  image  was  rectilinear,  whether  the 
angle  was  wide,  middle,  or  narrow,  brought  about  in  this  case  by 
the  nearness,  or  otherwise,  of  the  plate  to  the  pin-hole,  the  focussing 
wa>  not  disturbed  but  remained  the  same.  Even  with  a  wide  angle 
all  parts  were  equally  sharp.  There  was  of  course  the  undeniable 
lore  exposure  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  securing  moving 
subjects,  but  the  duration  of  exposure,  after  all,  was  not  anything 
unduly  prolonged.  Pin-hole  photography  was  quite  unsuitable  for 
scientific  work  in  which  clear  and  very  sharp  definition  might  be 
essential.  The  jun-hole  camera  could  not  compete  with  the  lens 
in  the  matter  of  the  lens’s  own  special  characteristics.  He  thought 
that  dealing  with  figures  in  landscape  the  pin-hole  was  highly  ad¬ 
vantageous,  as  so  few  figures  came  properly,  in  a  pictorial  sense,  I 
and  indeed  frequently  were  entirely  out  of  harmony.  Very  con¬ 
vincing  was  an  experiment  made  by  the  lecturer,  who  removed  the 
lens  from  the  lantern  tube  and  in  its  place  inserted  a  sheet  of  black 
paper,  in  which  he  made  an  actual  pin-hole.  The  picture  shown 
upon  the  screen  through  the  hole  was,  of  course,  not  nearly  so 
well  lit  as  the  others,  but  did  not  appear  to  suffer  in  detail.  There 
were  a  number  of  prints  made  by  the  lecturer  in  the  room,  and  these  i 
were  exceedingly  good  The  landscapes  were  well  chosen,  and  the 
studies  of  old  cottages  showed  that  the  pin-hole  camera  was  certainh 
most  effective.  A  church  interior,  with  an  old  carved  font,  would  have 
done  credit  to  any  photographer. 


Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton,  of  the  Square,  Shrewsbury,  kindly  ' 
send  us  a  copy  of  the  official  programme  which  it  is  intended  to  carry 
out  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  500th  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Shrewsbury.  The  date  selected  is  the  19th  of  July 
next,  and  no  doubt  many  of  our  readers  will  make  a  point  of  being 
present  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  on  this  interesting  occasion. 

Mr.  J.  Lizars  writes: — “I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  opened 
premises,  71,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool,  where  a  full  range  of  cameras, 
optical  lanterns,  and  other  optical  goods  of  my  manufacture  are  stocked. 
The  establishment  has  been  fitted  up  in  the  handsomest  style,  and 
should  prove  to  my  many  clients  in  that  district  of  some  advantage. 
Both  the  photographic  and  optical  departments  are  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  most  competent  assistants,  and  demonstrations  in  the  use  of 
I  the  “  Challenge  ”  camera  at  any  hour  free  of  charge. 


May  8,  1903.] 
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Correspondence* 

*  *  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No 
*  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  writers  are  given. 

«  *  jpe  do  not  undertake  responsibility  j  or  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 

correspondents. 

A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  report  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Cornwall  Central 
Photographic  Club,  at  Truro,  it  should  have  been  mentioned  that  the 
pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  H.  Couth,  of  Liskeard,  were  not  for 
competition. — Yours  faithfully, 

Alec  Gregg,  Secretary. 

Cornwall  Central  Photographic  Club,  Truro,  May  2nd,  1903. 


DEVELOPING  POST  CARDS. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  “  Otnello  ”  re  developing  postcards,  I 
ievelop  several  at  a  time  in  a  large  flat  bottomed  dish,  using  not  less 
,han  a  pint  of  developer,  and  using  a  developer  that  can  be  used  several 
imes. 

A  lad  assists  me  by  taking  charge  of  the  fixing  bath.  In  this  way  the 
.00  cards  are  developed  well  within  the  half  hour. — I  am,  yours  faith- 
ully;  Postcard. 

May  2nd,  1903. 

I  - 

CHE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


Gentlemen, — Any  one  who  may  have  chanced  to  read  the  criticisms 
f  the  Professional  Photographers’  Association  which  have  appeared  in 
our  correspondence  columns  of  late,  will  surely  have  gained  the 
inpression  that  it  is  an  institution  actively  engaged  in  a  virulent 
ttempt  to  undermine  the  interests  of  professional  photographers, 
nd  that  when  its  energies  are  not  engaged  in  preventing  the  master 
rom  earning  a  living,  it  occupies  its  spare  time  in  crushing  the  assistant, 
'he  writers  of  the  letters  of  complaint  are  professional  photographers, 
nd,  unfortunately  for  the  profession,  they  are  typical  professional 
hotographers,  that  is  to  say  they  display  that  narrowminded  spirit 
Inch  has  been,  and  I  am  afraid  always  will  be,  characteristic  of  the 
lajority  of  those  who  pursue  a  calling  which  in  itself  is  an  honourable 
ae  and  which  only  needs  to  be  conducted  in  an  honourable  way  to 
5ceive  the  recognition  it  deserves. 

There  are  professional  photographers  who,  in  virute  of  their  con- 
■ibutions  to  our  knowledge  of  science  or  art,  their  benevolence,  and 
leir  other  good  works  have  become  famous  and  deserve  their  country’s 
raise.  There  are  others,  less  gifted  or  less  fortunate,  who,  not  aspiring 
•  a  place  on  the  roll  of  fame,  live  estimable  lives  and  earn  the  right 
f  be  entitled  admirable  citizens.  There  are  others,  and  a  great  many 
Lliers,  whose  watchword  is  “  grab,”  and  whose  idea  of  their  obligations 
life  never  soars  higher  than  to  carry  on  a  twopenny-halfpenny  quarrel 
jith  a  man  in  the  next  street,  or  to  stab  in  the  back  those  who  endeavour 
help  them  and  their  class.  These  are  the  men  who  howl  with  jealous 
ge  at  the  amateur,  who  curse  photographic  societies,  who  cut  prices 
jainst  one  another.  These  are  the  men  who  always  find  trade  bad,  and 
ey  always  will,  for  they  lack  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles 
business.  The  Professional  Photographers  Association  cannot  help 
em,  neither  can  anyone  else.  They  are  unhelpable  and  unteachable. 
hat  the  association  is  free  from  the  patronage  of  such  is  to  its 
.vantage.  Its  members  have  not  to  own  them  as  brethren. 

But  although  I  do  not  think  the  Professional  Photographers’  Associa¬ 
te  will  ever  bring  the  whole  of  the  profession  into  line,  or  that  it 
11  ever  be  able  to  carry  out  in  its  entirety  the  original  programme, 
ere.  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  its  influence  has  been  a  good  one, 
d  that  in  many  ways  it  is  a  very  useful  institution.  As  the  hon.  sec. 
id  in  his  letter  a  week  or  so  ago,  and  it  is  obviously  true,  it  cannot  be 
pected  that  the  abuses  of  years  can  be  rectified  with  a  stroke  of  the 
n,  and  his  remark  was  logical;  it  is  not  policy  to  disclose  all  that 
being  done,  so  it  is  only  fair  to  give  ,it  time,  and  not  to  assume  that 
thing  is  being  done  because  of  silence.  It  seems  that  the  average 
otographer  is  such  a  wooden  headed  individual  that  he  cannot  see 


that  anything  which  indirectly  benefits  him  is  as  good  as  that  which 
directly  benefits  him  to  the  same  extent,  and  he  holds  aloof  because  he 
cannot  see  how  his  5s.  is  to  produce  5s.  6d.  the  da^  after  to-morrow. 
If  the  association  could  promise  5s.  6d.  return  the  day  after  to-morrow 
for  each  5s.  subscribed,  it  would  not  have  to  ask  for  members,  there 
would  be  a  rush  for  membership.  And  is  it  not  the  height  of  meanness 
to  take  the  attitude:  If  so  many  of  my  brother  professionals  will 
work  for  and  pay  for  and  succeed  in  getting  for  me  something  which 
puts  many  pounds  into  my  pocket — then  I  will  subscribe  5s.  ;  and, 
further,  if  anybody  should  be  mean  enough  to  entertain  such  a  thought, 
is  it  not  the  culmination  of  stupidity  to  express  it?  Surely  no  one  in 
his  senses  can  imagine  that  the  Professional  Photographers  Association, 
or  any  other  institution,  can  prohibit  the  chemist  at  the  corner  making 
and  selling  enlargements,  or  can  dictate  the  terms  at  which  a  manu¬ 
facturer  shall  supply  his  goods.  The  professionals,  united,  could  exer¬ 
cise  a  great  deal  of  influence,  but  one-tenth  of  them,  that  is  what  the 
Professional  Photographers’  Association  is,  though  it  may  do  much, 
will  necessarily  take  a  long  time  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  know  any  of  the  committee  except  by  reputation,  but  I  not 
only  respect  but  admire  them  for  their  public  spirit.  They  have  a 
difficult  task,  and  they  are  performing  it  in  a  way  that  should  earn 
them  the  thanks  of  all  photographers.  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  the  libellous  suggestions  that  they  are  serving  their  own  interests 
will  injure  them,  or  even  hurt  their  feelings,  nor  that  they  are  in  any 
need  of  defence,  but  it  would  be  a  pleasing  variation  to  find  some¬ 
one  criticising  them  from  another  point  of  view  than  that  of  the  mere 
mud-slinger. — I  am,  etc.,  W. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  all  the  letters  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Journal  with  reference  to  the  P.P.A.,  and  I  certainly 
think  “  A  Bohemian  ”  should  be  eligible  as  a  member,  and  that  a 
lot  of  harm  may  be  done  to  the  association  by  refusing  any  one  ■who 
seems  in  every  way  qualified  for  membership,  and  I  scarcely  think  it 
quite  fair  to  exclude  lady  professionals  from  becoming  members.  Can 
you  tell  me  why  it  is  so?  There  is  also  another  point  I  should  like  to 
mention,  and  that  is,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hull  branch  of  the 
P.P.A.  a  short  time  ago  the  subject  of  invitation  sittings  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  firms  from  large  towns  ought  not  to 
poach  on  the  local  photographers’  rights  by  writing  letters  to  the 
Mayor  or  other  notable  persons  to  invite  them  to  sit  for  their  photo¬ 
graphs.  It  does  seem  to  me  most  unfriendly  of  photographers  in  a  large 
town  to  try  and  get  the  custom  from  the  photographers  in  a  small 
town,  and  it  is  only  a  higher  class  way  of  touting,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  breach  of  professional  etiquette.  After  seeing  the  sub¬ 
ject  so  fully  discussed  it  seems  rather  inconsistent  that  a  well-known 
photographer  in  a  large  town  near,  who  is  also  a  prominent  member  of 
the  P.P.A. ,  should  just  lately  have  written  to  a  well-known  gentleman 
in  this  town,  inviting  him  to  sit  for  his  photograph.  The  gentleman 
is  a  customer  of  mine  and  told  me  about  it.  Now,  do  you  think  this 
sort  of  thing  is  likely  to  help  on  the  P.P.A.,  or  if  it  is  friendly? 
The  professional  in  a  small  town  has  to  depend  upon  the  same  people 
for  a  living,  and  in  addition  he  has  to  contend  with  the  poaching  from 
firms  in  large  towns,  thus  trying  to  take  away  all  his  good  customers, 
and  at  the  same  time  lowering  the  status  of  the  profession  by  these 
invitations.— Yours  very  truly,  S.  W.  H. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  last  issue  contained  a  very  good  letter  from  Mr. 
W.  Barry,  of  Hull.  It  was  excellent  reading,  and  I  hope  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  good.  The  names  he  recalls  in  the  days  of  wet-plate  fame 
were  an  honourable  company  of  photographers  worthy  of  their  profes¬ 
sion.  It  is  the  lack  of  the  proper  sense  of  the  dignity  of  fair  and 
honest  labour  that  has  misled  some  modern  photographers  into  the 
touting  method  of  business.  Many  military  pets  are  simply  sick  of 
being  photographed  for  nothing,  and  some  firms  have  perhaps  already 
found  to  their  cost  that  the  “  taken  on  approval  ”  system  is  often  far 
from  a  paying  game.  The  saddest  object-lesson,  however,  is  to  be 
found  in  your  advertisement  columns  of  same  issue,  where  in  nearly 
one  dozen  situations  offered  the  assistant’s  canvassing  ability  is  an 
essential  qualification. 
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That  the  morale  of  photography  has  degenerated  of  late  years  is 
only  too  evident  to  any  experienced  reader  who'  peruses  your  “  Answers 
to  Correspondents.”  The  utter  ignorance  frequently  evinced  by  in¬ 
quirers  (either  of  business  or  photography)  shows  from  whence  come 
hordes  of  money-seekers  who  now  crowd  professional  ranks. 

The  real  amateur  is  an  entirely  distinct  and  somewhat  rare  species 
to  the  hundreds  who  assume  that  title  without  knowing  its  meaning 
nor  realising  its  dignity.  How  many  (so-called)  amateurs  accept  pay¬ 
ments,  just  “  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials,  don’t  you  know,”  from 
their  friends  ( ?)  or  the  illustrated  papers  to  whom  they  submit  their 
productions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate.  Then,  perhaps,  being 
unsuccessful  in  other  vocations,  many  of  these  gradually  drift  into  the 
business,  and  we  have  self-taught,  indifferent  workers  (without  busi¬ 
ness  training)  flooding  the  already  crowded  market. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  will 
ultimately  apply  even  to  photography,  and  that  while  “  the  golden 
days  ”  may  be  a  relic  of  the  past  (sacred  in  the  memory  of  a  few  of 
us),  that  the  present  cloud  of  professional  despondency  will  have  a 
silver  lining,  and  those  who  believe  that  good,  useful,  honest  work, 
done  on  fair  business  methods,  will  yet  enjoy  the  reward  to  which  they 
are  justly  entitled. — Yours  faithfully,  Walter  Shaw. 

Camberley,  Surrey,  May  5,  1903. 

[We  do  not  invite  further  letters  on  this  subject,  and  here  close  the 
correspondence. — Eds.  B.J.P.] 

COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentfemfin, “-Noting  the  article  on  the  instability  of  collodio-chloride 
prints  in  your  issue  of  the  10th  inst. ,  I  think  I  can  throw  some  light 
on  the  matter  if  you  will  allow  me  the  space.  Your  hypothesis  of  its 
being  due  to  the  baryta  coating  of  the  paper,  is,  in  my  opinion,  easily 
proved  erroneous. 

I  have  made  collodio-chloride  prints  on  opal  glass  and  paper  (mostly 
the  former)  as  far  back  as  1870  in  my  regular  business.  The  prints 
on  opal  glass  were  very  popular,  and  we  made  many  of  them,  but  it 
was  noted  by  all  the  photographers  how  rapidly  they  faded  on  being 
exhibited  in  the  show  cases.  The  others  faded  more  slowly.  We  used 
albumen  as  a  substratum.  Thinking  that  might  be  the  cause,  we 
changed  to  a  thin  solution  of  gutta  percha,  with  no  better  result.  Then 
I  adopted  a  plan  which  proved  effective,  but  the  resulting  prints  lacked 
the  delicacy  of  the  others.  The  printing  was  carried  very  deep,  which 
enabled  me  to  use  a  stronger  gold  bath  and  a  heavier  deposit  of  the 
metal  on  the  shadows  resulted,  and  the  picture,  if  too  dark  on  taking 
out  of  the  fixing  bath,  was  bleached  with  a  very  weak  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

In  1873  or  1874  an  albumen  printing  process  was  introduced  (the 
particulars  of  which  I  can  send  you  if  desired)  which,  while  more 
troublesome  than  the  other,  gave  results  far  more  beautiful.  The 
remarkable  part  of  the  matter  is  that  not  one  of  these  latter  pictures 
that  come  to  my  notice  now  and  then,  are  faded  in  the  least,  hardly 
any  of  the  collodio-chloride  prints  on  opal  are  in  existence  except  as 
faded  shadows.  These  emulsions  were  mostly  made  by  photographers. 
The  paper  coated  by  these  emulsions  (which  latter  were  thicker  and  more 
heavily  charged  with  silver  salts  than  those  now  in  use),  absorbed  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  glass  or  baryta  surface,  and  the  print  was  in 
the  paper  itself  to  a  great  degree,  more  gold  was  deposited,  and  in 
consequence  greater  power  to  resist  destructive  tendencies.  In  other 
words,  the  weak  points  are  in  emulsions  themselves,  whether  collodion 
or  gelatine ;  and  when  they  are  uesd  for  print-out  papers  the 
image  is  too  poor  in  reduced  metal  for  stability,  while  with  development 
a  much  heavier  deposit,  and  cue  closer  to  the  metallic  condition,  is 
obtained. 

The  experience  of  the  past  few  years  has  absolutely  demonstrated 
that  prints  made  by  the  old  method  of  sensitising  papers  by  direct 
reaction  in  the  paper  or  albumen  coating,  instead  of  by  emulsions,  are 
of  great  stability  if  only  ordinary  care  is  used,  while  with  emulsions 
extra  >rdinary  precautions  are  required  to  obtain  anything  like  equal 
permanence.  It  seems  certain  that  the  only  prints  made  formerly  which 
faded  were  those  in  which  the  most  usual  canons  of  right  procedure 
were  violated,  while  the  majority  of  emulsion  prints  are  unstable. — 
Respectfully  yours,  D.  Bachrach. 

April  25th,  1903. 


THE  KODAK  CASES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  judgment  in  the  recent  actions 
of  Kodak,  Ltd.,  against  the  London  Stereoscopic  and  Photographs 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  Kodak,  Limited,  against  Messrs.  Geo.  Houghton 
and  Son,  a  copy  of  the  full  text  of  which  was  recently  forwarded  tn 
you,  we  now  beg  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  operative  parts  of  the  ! 
Order  of  the  Court  which  has  just  been  made.  The  Order,  as  will  be  I 
seen,  restrains  the  defendants  from  infringing  any  of  the  trade  mark; 
of  Kodak,  Limited,  specified  in  the  first  schedule  thereto,  that  is  to 
say,  the  names  “  Kodak,”  “  Brownie,”  and  “  Bull’s-Eye,”  and  also 
restrains  them  from  passing  off  photographic  films  not  of  Kodak 
manufacture  as  and  for  such  goods,  by  the  use  of  any  such  names  or 
any  of  the  combinations  of  letters  “  P.  K.,”  “  F.  P.  K.,”  “  C.  K.,  ’ 
etc. 

As  the  terms  of  this  Order  are  of  considerable  interest  to  the  photo-  , 
graphic  world  generally,  we  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would 
publish  the  same  in  the  next  number  of  your  esteemed  journal. — We  1 
are,  yours  faithfully,  Kodak,  Ltd. 

43,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

May  1st,  1903. 

Order  of  Court 

Restraining  the  Defendants  from  passing  off  goods  not  of 
Kodak  manufacture  under  the  names  “  Kodak,”  “  Bull’s- 
Eye,”  “Brownie,”  or  the  letters  “  P.  K. ,”  “  F.  P.  K.,” 

“B.  E.,”  etc. 

With  our  last  issue  we  posted  to  our  dealers  a  copy  of  the  important ' 
judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  in  the  recent  actions.  Below  1 
we  give  a  copy  of  the  operative  parts  of  the  Orders  of  the  Court. 

In  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  1902  K  No.  459,  Chancery  Division,  ! 
Wednesday,  4th  March,  1903,  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady.  Between  j 
Kodak,  Limited,  plaintiffs,  and  the  London  Stereoscopic  and  Photo- , 
graphic  Company,  Limited,  defendants,  and  between  Kodak,  Limited, 
plaintiffs,  and  George  Houghton  and  Son,  defendants.  “This] 
Court  doth  Order  and  adjudge  that  the  defendants  their 
Servants  and  Agents  be  restrained  from  infringing  any  of  the 
following  Trade  Marks  of  the  Plaintiff  Company,  “  Kodak,’ i 
“Brownie,”  “Bull’s-Eye.”  And  it  is  Ordered  that  the  said 
Defendants  their  Servants  and  Agents  be  also  restrained  from  passing 
off  Photographic  Films  which  are  not  the  goods  of  the  Plaintiff 
Company  as  and  for  such  Goods  by  the  use  of  any  of  the  said  names1 
or  any  of  the  combinations  of  letters  “  P.  K.,”  “  F.  P.  K.,”  “  C.  K.,” 
or  “  B.  E.”  and  from  advertising  selling  or  offering  for  sale  any 
Photographic  films  which  are  not  the  goods  of  the  Plaintiff  Company 
under  the  descriptions  of  any  of  the  said  names  or  combinations  oi 
letters.  And  it  is  Ordered  that  said  Defendants  pay  to  the  Plaintiffs  j 
Kodak,  Ltd.,  their  Costs  of  this  Action  to  be  taxed  by  the  Taxinu 
Master.” 


THE  NEW  MODEL  “TYMA”  TROUGH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  might  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  at  the  fre  | 
demonstrations  of  the  “Tyma”  Trough,  given  daily  except  Saturdayj 
at  Room  336,  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  they  may  brin 
their  exposed  spools  of  6  exposure  or  6  plates,  or  cut  films,  and  se; 
them  developed  free  of  charge  in  daylight  before  them  in  the  “  Tyma 
Daylight  Developing  Trough. 

The  demonstrations  commence  at  1.30,  and  continue  till  all  spool 
etc.,  are  developed;  of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  extend  this  invite 
tion  to  amateurs  living  in  the  country,  but  in  order  that  they  ma 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  the  accuracy  and  improved  result 
obtained  in  the  “  Tyma  ”  machine  they  may  send  their  6  exposui 
spools  or  6  plates  or  cut  films  to  be  developed  in  this  way  at  a  nomin; 
charge  of  9d.  per  spool  or  6  plates. — We  are,  yours,  etc., 

George  Houghton  and  Son,  Ltd. 

88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

April  30th,  1903. 
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THE  HOLOSTIGMAT  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  pleasure  in  enclosing  herewith  our  latest 
price  list  of  the  Holostigmat  lenses.  We  would  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  introduced  a  new  series,  working 
at  f/8,  a  convertible  lens,  as  the  Series  1.  Full  particulars  of  this  lens 
and  of  the  general  construction  of  the  Holostigmats  are  given  in  the 
description  on  page  2,  and  we  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  these  lenses  have  cemented  components  which,  for  the  reasons 
stated,  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  uncemented  form. 

We  are  now  supplying  our  Series  I.  in  sets  of  three  separate  com¬ 
ponents,  which  yield  a  choice  of  six  different  foci,  each  set  giving 
a  very  comprehensive  range,  suitable  both  for  wide  angle  and  distant 
work.  We  should  be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  draw  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  this  list,  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to  any  one 
on  application. — We  are,  dear  Sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  Watson  and  Sons. 

313,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

May  1st,  1903. 


Ansiorn  to  Correspondents. 

*t*  All  matters  intended,  for  the  text  portion  of  thin  JOURNAL,  includ 
ing  queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand,  London 
W.  C.  ”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*  f  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C, 


Photographs  Registered 

II.  Lowtliian,  45.  Welholme  Road  West,  Great  Grimsby.  Photograph  of  the  Tower, 
Great  Grimsby. 

E.  Eccles,  Broad  Street,  ’Bury,  Lancs.  Four  Photographs  of  the  Bury  Football  Team. 

J.  Ramsien,  63,  Granby  Street,  Leicester.  Photograph  of  four  kittens  on  a  hamper. 

T.  Burns.  5,  West  Maitland  Street,  Edinburgh.  Two  photographs  of  the  Rev.  IE.  B. 
Stevenson. 

A.  G.  Rider,  II,  Jewry  Street,  Winchester.  Photograph  of  the  Right  Rev.  H.  E 
Ryle,  D.D. 

E.  L.  Bridge. — The  address  you  require  is  Blackburn. 

Helio. — We  will  endeavour  to  deal  with  your  question  in  our  next. 

F.  Dixon  (Newcastle-on-Tyne). — ’Send  our  publishers  two  prints  and 

Is.  7d.  and  they  will  effect  registration  for  you. 

Matta. — Better  address  your  query  to  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
P.P.A.,  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  51,  Baker  Street,  London,  W. 

Constant  Reader. — Your  query  is  unintelligible.  If  you  will  repeat 
it  in  a  more  precise  form  we  may  be  able  to  answer  you. 

Y  Martin. — If  you  address  any  of  the  large  firms  of  sensitive  paper 
makers,  they  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  supply  you  with  the  sensi¬ 
tised  post-cards.  These  have  been  reviewed  in  our  columns  over 
and  over  again. 

Ikssrs.  C.  J.  King,  of  St.  Mary’s,  Scilly,  Cornwall ;  and  F.  Holmes, 
of  Castle  Hill  Studio,  near  Wilts,  ask  for  the  address  of  our 
corespondent,  “Post  Card.”  Perhaps  “Post  Card”  will  com 
municate  direct  with  these  gentlemen. 

>ook  Wanted. — J.  W.  B.  L.  says  :  “  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would 
give  the  name  of  the  best  book  on  how  to  make  lantern  slides 
and  to  colour  them.”  In  reply:  “Lantern  Slide  Making,”  by 
the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  (Hazel,  Watson,  and  Viney).  We  know 
of  no  book  on  colouring  lantern  slides. 

he  Albumen  Process. — “Albumen”  writes:  “Kindly  let  me  know 
if  the  figures  given  in  your  article  on  the  Albumen  process  in 
number  for  April  3rd  are  correct.  The  quantity  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  (2ioz.)  to  silver  (2oz.)  seems  excessive.  Please  say?” 
In  reply  :  The  proportions  are  quite  correct. 

merican  Journals. — “  Estelle  ”  says  :  “  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour 
if  you  will  kindly  give  the  names  of  the  different  journals  and 


papers  of  photography  printed  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada?”  In  reply  :  You  will  find  a  list  of  them  on  page 
997  of  the  Almanac.  It  is  too  long  to  repeat  in  this  column. 

T.  W.  Wren. — So  far  as  we  know,  the  instrument  you  send  us  is  of 
no  direct  photographic  use,  unless  it  be  to  enable  you  to 
examine  an  object  under  various  monochromatic  lights.  The 
yellow  glasses  might  do  for  isochrornatic  screens,  but  you  would 
require  to  test  them  with  a  spectroscope.  Glycin  may  be  ordered 
of  any  photographic  dealer.  We  return  the  instrument  sent 
to  us. 

Expansion  of  Paper. — “  Papyrus  ”  says  :  “  I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
if  you  would  inform  me  if  there  is  any  treatment  to  which  paper 
of  various  kinds  may  be  subjected  to  prevent  its  stretching  by 
moisture.”  In  reply  :  All  papers  stretch,  more  or  less,  when 
they  are  wetted,  and  there  are  no  means  of  preventing  it.  Hand 
sized  drawing  papers,  such  as  are  sold  for  water  colour,  expand 
less  than  any  we  know. 

Printing  Machinery. — T.  Stevenson  says:  “I  would  esteem  it  a 
great  favour  if  you  could  give  me  any  information  regarding 
the  makers  of  a  machine  for  printing  bromides  after  the  style 
of  the  Rots.ry  Photographic  Co.’s  productions?”  In  reply: 
The  machines  used  by  the  Rotary  Photographic  Company  are, 
we  believe,  patented  by  them.  Possibly  the  company  will 
supply  you  with  one ;  better  communicate  with  them. 

Sepia  Tones. — “  Trooper  ”  says  :  “  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you 
will  kindly  give  me  the  maker’s  name  of  one  or  two  really 
reliable  brands  of  P.O.P.  for  procuring  good  sepia  tones.”  In 
reply  :  We  must  refer  you  to  the  advertisement  columns.  Almost 
every  week  we  have  to  tell  correspondents  that  it  is  against  our 
rule  to  recommend  any  particular  maker’s  goods.  Most  of  the 
P.O.P. ’s  on  the  market  will  yield  warm  brown  tones,  if  the 
toning  is  stopped  at  an  early  stage. 

Lining  for  Show  Cases. — “Snow  Cases”  ask:  “What  is  the  best 
material  for  lining  of  show  cases,  least  likely  to  fade,  the  sun 
shining  on  them  for  several  hours?  I  have  tried  serge  and 
plush;  neither  last  long.”  In  reply  :  The  stability  of  the  colour 
depends  more  upon  the  dye  than  upon  the  fabric  itself.  As  a 
rule,  browns  are  more  stable  than  purples  and  crimsons.  The 
colours  on  some  flock  papers  are  fairly  durable.  They  make  suit¬ 
able  linings  for  show  cases,  and  are  easily  renewed  when  they 
fade. 

Spoilt  Plates. — The  spoilt  negatives  sent  probably  owe  their  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  fact  that  the  backed  plates  before  exposure 
were  exposed  to  some  organic  emanation  or  exhalation,  which 
practically  destroyed  the  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion.  Such 
phenomena  are  not  uncommon,  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
locate  the  precise  causes  without  working  under  identically 
the  same  conditions  as  you  have  clone.  We  return  the  negatives 
and  the  unexposed  plates,  and  regret  that  the  demand  upon 
our  time  is  so  great  that  we  have  no  time  to  experiment  with 
the  latter. 

Spotty  Enlargement. — E.  C.  says  :  “  I  have  a  couple  of  enlargements 
(carbon,  I  think  they  are)  which  have  become  spotted,  through 
dampness,  I  think.  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  j-ou  could 
inform  me  what  would  be  the  best  plan  to  take  the  spots  out. 

I  might  say  the  enlargements  have  been  done  a  great  number 
of  years.”  In  reply  :  You  do  not  say  whether  the  spots  are  light 
or  dark.  However,  whichever  they  are,  they  can  only  be 
removed  by  spotting  them  out.  If  they  are  darker  than  the 
ground,  scrape  them  out  with  a  penknife  and  fill  in  with  water¬ 
colour  to  match. 

Studio  Aspect. — L.  E.  Taylor  says:  “I  write  to  ask  if  a  studio 
with  a  direct  west  light  could  be  made,  with  the  aid  of 
ground  glass  and  muslin  filters  to  produce  good  work ;  and  also, 
if  great  care  and  manipulation  would  be  needed?  I  shall  also 
be  indebted  if  you  Mould  say  if  you  Avould  not  advise  me 
to  go  into  it,  having  always  been  used  to  a  north  light  ?  ’  in 
reply:  Yes,  certainly;  why  not?  If  you  are  a  skilful  photo¬ 
grapher  you  will  be  able  to  produce  as  good  pictures  in  a 
studio  with  a  west  light  as  in  one  with  a  north  aspect.  e 
do  not  reply  to  correspondents  by  post. 

Toning. — “  Burton  ”  asks  :  “  Will  the  usual  sulpho-cyanide  toning 
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bath  be  suitable  for  the  new  Rembrandt  paper?  (2)  What  is 
Rhodan-Ammonium  ?  (3)  Would  you  kindly  give  me  a  formula 

for  toning  and  fixing  in  English  weights?  (4)  Have  you  tried 
the  paper  or  made  any  reference  to  it  in  B.  J,  P.  ;  if  so,  kindly 
quote  number?”  In  reply :  (1)  Better  employ  the  formula 
supplied  with  the  paper.  (2)  Sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonium.  (3) 
Lead  acetate,  1  dram. ;  acetate  of  soda,  20  grs.  ;  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  2  ounces;  carbonate  of  soda,  20  grs.  ;  alum,  1  dram.  ; 
chloride  of  gold,  2  grs.  ;  water,  16  ounces.  Mix  in  the  order 
stated.  (4)  No. 

Various  Queries.  —  A.  H.  A.  writes :  “  Do  you  know  any 

firms  who  purchase  negatives  besides  those  advertised  in  the 
Journal.  (2)  Also,  can  you  give  me  names  of  firms  who  pur¬ 
chase  a  series  of  negatives  suitable  for  lantern  slides?  (3)  Can 
I  purchase  a  lens  which  would  answer  for  wide  angle,  copying, 
and  enlarging  i  plates  to  i  plates?”  In  reply:  (1)  No.  (2) 
Possibly  some  of  those  who  publish  lantern  slides  would  purchase 
them  if  the  subjects  are  good.  Better  submit  prints  from  the 
negatives  to  them.  (3)  Yes,  any  good  wdde  angle  lens  would 
answer,  though  wide  angle  lenses  are  not  to  be  recommended 
for  copying  on  account  of  their  lack  of  even  illumination. 

Artificial  Light. Electric  ”  asks :  “  (1)  What  artificial  light  is 
the  best  for  lighting  studio  for  taking  photos?  (2)  Also,  will 
you  give  description  of  the  best  way  to  take  photos  by  electric 
light  and  if  groups  could  be  taken  with  it,  how  many  lamps, 
required,  what  candle-power,  and  what  are  the  best  for  it — 
opal  globes  or  clear  globes;  what  candle-power  is  required  to 
take  photo?”  In  reply:  (1)  The  electric  light  certainly,  either 
arc  or  incandescent.  (2)  Groups  can  be  taken,  but  a  stronger 
light  is  necessary  than  for  single  figures.  It  would  take  up 
too  much  space  in  this  column  to  give  a  description  of  the 
way  of  using  the  light.  The  more  incandescent  lamps  used 
the  shorter  will  be  the  exposure.  Have  clear  glass  globes.  If 
you  write  to  Messrs.  Still  and  Co.,  24,  Charles  Street,  Hatton 
Garden,  they  will  send  you  a  list  of -Adamson’s  studio  lights. 
They  will  supply  the  whole  thing  complete. 

Carbon  on  Fabrics. — A.  E.  M.  asks  :  “  In  transferring  carbon  prints 
to  celluloid,  need  it  be  coated  with  the  usual  bichromate 
gelatine  solution?  (2)  How  can  I  transfer  carbon  prints  to  silk 
or  satin?  Can  it  be  done  rvith  both  single  and  double  transfer; 
if  so,  please  say  how?  (3)  Can  carbon  prints  when  transferred 
to  prepared  glass  be  painted  from  the  back  in  the  same  way 
as  crystoleum  painting  is  done ;  if  so,  should  they  be  coated 
with  anything  before  being  painted?”  In  reply:  (1)  Yes;  if 
they  are  done  by  the  single  transfer  method.  If  they  are  done 
by  double  transfer,  immerse  the  print  together  with  the 
celluloid  in  the  following,  kept  warm,  Nelson’s  No.  1 
gelatine,  1  ounce;  water,  20  ounces;  chrome  alum,  12  grains; 
dissolved  in  water  1  ounce.  Mix.  Bring  into  contact,  then 
squeegee  together.  (2)  Not  by  single  transfer,  and  we  think 
you  will  have  a  difficulty  with  double  transfer.  Try  as  above. 
(3)  Yes;  they  will  not  require  coating  with  anything. 

Studio  Alterations. — “  Studio  ”  asks  :  “  Will  you  kindly  give  me 
the  benefit  of  your  expert  opinion  re  the  alteration  I  am  about 
to  make  in  my  studio?  In  the  first  place,  my  studio  is  lighted 
from  the  side,  and  I  am  consequently  troubled  with  sun  in 
morning  and  until  quite  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  I  am  unable 
to  alter  this  except  at  very  great  expense,  but  I  find  I  can 
manage  tolerably  well  with  blinds.  Being  on  the  ground  floor,  I 
am  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  my  own  house,  south  side 
also  by  buildings,  which,  having  yards  or  gardens  in  front, 
stand  well  back.  On  the  east  side  I  get  no  light,  although  I 
could  get  a  top  light,  and  on  the  west  side  is  fairly  open, 
although  a  building  next  door,  about  14  feet  away,  stands  about 
as  high  as  studio  roof.  I  am  about  to  alter  the  studio  and  make 
it  2  feet  higher  and  2  feet  wider.  I  am  going  to  do  away  rvith 
a  portion  of  the  top  light  (see  sketch),  which  I  think  unneces¬ 
sary.  The  rest  I  shall  retain  as  now,  with  the  exception  that 
I  shall  have  about  3  feet  at  background  end,  both  bottom  and 
top  blocked  out.  Being  so  hemmed  in,  as  it  were,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  block  out  all  top  light,  although 
I  do  not  believe  in  excessive  top  light,  which  I  can  control  with 


blinds.  Do  you  think  that  widening  the  studio  by  2  feet,  and 
consequently  bringing  it  nearer  the  building  next  door,  would 
cut  off  any  light?  The  height  of  studio  also  being  raised  would 
probably  counteract  this.  Should  like  to  know  at  what  angle  you 
would  consider  the  roof  should  be  pitched.”  In  reply  :  The  pro¬ 
posed  alteration  will  be  an  improvement  and  help  you  very 
much  out  of  your  present  trouble.  The  increased  width  is 
desirable.  If  the  roof  of  the  studio  be  pitched  at  about  the 
angle  shown  in  the  sketch  it  will  do  very  well.  Please  write  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  in  future. 

Various  Queries. — “Pictorial”  asks:  “Will  you  kindly  reply  to 
the  following  questions  : — (1)  For  heavy  ‘mist’  or  ‘fog’  effects, 
do  you  consider  that  isochromatic  plates  have  any  pull  over 
the  ordinary,  and  where  moving  objects  would  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  require  an  exposure  of  l-15th  of  a  second  at  f. 8?  Bo 
you  think  that  the  new  Ilford  Monarch  (ordinary)  plate  or 
Cadett’s  Lightning  Spectrum  backed  plates  would  be  the  most 
suitable.  (2)  For  a  half-plate,  working  about  harbours,  where, 
owing  to  straight  lines,  a  rectilinear  lens  is  almost  essential, 
do  you  consider  that  I  could  do  better  than  have  a  12in. 
Rapid  Symmetrical  Aplant  f. 8,  with  two  supplementary 
lenses,  one  to  extend  the  focus  to  about  14^  or  15  inches,  making 
the  /\8  stop  about  /Ml  ;  and  the  other  to  reduce  the  12in. 
focus  to  about  9j  or  10  inches  and  making  the  f. 8  become 
about  f.  6?  (3)  In  the  latter  case  about  what  area  of  reason¬ 

able  sharpness  would  there  be  at  f.  6  on  tne  half-plate,  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  normal  lens  and  the  supplementary  one  are  really 
good  instruments ;  and  approximately,  to  what  stop  would 
then  lens  have  to  be  stopped  down  to  get  the  same  general  j 
sharpness  which  the  normal  lens  gives  at  f. 8?  If  the  stop  i 
were  f.  11,  w  ould  that  answrer;  or  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  the  supplementary  lens,  would  a  smaller  stop  have) 
to  be  used?  (4)  With  ‘mist  and  fog  effects,’  I  assume  that  aj 
dilute  developer  would  be  necessary,  but  should  the  bromide 
be  omitted?  (5)  The  instructions  issued  with  Wynne’s  meter  J 
state  that  for  shipping  and  sea  the  normal  exposure  may  be 
divided  by  4,  so  for  harbour  scenery  wTould  you  be  justified] 
in  cutting  down  half,  even  when  a  heavy  mist  prevailed?”. 
In  reply:  (1)  If  the  fog  is  of  a  yellow'  tint  isochromatic  plates 
would  be  the  best.  Both  plates  are  good.  (2)  No ;  we  think 
not.  (3)  All  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  instrument 
and  the  suitability  of  the  supplementary  lenses.  As  a  rule/ 
the  addition  of  supplementary  lenses  does  not  improve  the  quality 
of  the  instrument  to  which  they  are  fitted.  (4)  We  should 
not  use  the  developer  much  diluted,  and  should  employ  a  little! 
bromide.  (5)  Better  make  a  trial  or  two  as  a  practical  guid? 
to  the  exposure  required.  That  will  teach  you  betier  than 
we  can. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Slater,  of  Sawtrey,  Peterborough,  sends  us  a  list  of  price ! 
for  enlarging,  developing,  etc.,  a  copy  of  which  he  will  be  pleased  t 
post  to  any  of  our  amateur  readers. 


%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  received  subjt 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  ab 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied  as  to  what  appears 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Peroxide  We  have  already  noted  some  curious 

Intensifica-  supplementary  actions,  observed  by  Herr 
"  Ebert,  when  using  hydrogen  peroxide,  and 

in  the  current  number  of  the  Pliotogra phische  C orrespondenz 
he  relates  at  length  his  further  researches  on  the  subject, 
and  it  would  seem  to  promise  yet  another  practical  method 
for  intensification  of  negatives  and  toning  bromide  prints.. 
By  merely  pouring  the  ethereal  solution  ot  hydrogen  per¬ 
oxide  over  the  negative  the  density  is  enormously  increased, 
more  so  than  when  either  the  well-known  mercury  and 
ammonia  or  uranium  intensifiers  are  used,  the  image  being 
at  the  same  time  given  a  relief.  One  peculiarity  is  that 
the  intensification  and  relief  disappear  in  contact  with 
water,  so  that  it  would  be  extremely  easy  to  reduce  over- 
dense  parts  of  a  negative  by  merely  painting  with  water. 
If  a  bromide  print  is  flooded  with  the  ethereal  peroxide,  anci 
exposed  to  the  air  for  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours,  it 
gradually  turns  brown,  and  the  oftener  the  ethereal  solution 
is  applied  the  brighter  the  colour  becomes  and  the  nearer, 
within  certain  limits,  it  approaches  a  yellowish  brown.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  tones  thus  obtained  are  not  nuite  permanent 
to  light,  but  if  treated  with  a  developer,  and  hydroquinone 
and  metol  was  found  to  be  the  best,  the  image  turns  into  a 
sepia,  and  then  reddish  brown,  somewhat  similarly  as  with 
uranium  toning,  and  it  is  also  intensified,  and  such  de¬ 
veloped  images  appear  to  be  permanent,  as  one  was  exposed 
to  bright  sunlight  for  twenty  days  without  change.  These 
images  may  be  reduced  . with  ferric  chloride,  and  different 
tunes  are  obtained  by  treating  them  with  sulphate  of  iron, 


Loss  of  Intensity  Probably  every  photographer  has  noticed 
in  Fixing.  that  there  frequently  seems  to  be  con¬ 

siderable  loss  of  density  when  a  negative  is  fixed,  and  that 
some  plates  seem  more  prcne  to  this  than  others.  By  some 
it  has  been  assumed  that  this  loss  is  purely  of  subjective 
origin,  and  that  the  opaque  and  unreduced  silver  haloids 
make  the  image  look  denser  than  it  really  is.  Some  years 
back,  we  believe,  the  view  was  advanced  that  the  hypo-bath 
actually  dissolved  the  silver  image,  and  Mr.  A.  Haddon 
carried  out  some  experiments,  conclusively  proving  that 
hypo,  in  conjunction  with  air,  did  actually  dissolve  silver. 
Dr.  Liippo  Cramer  has  been  attacking  this  problem,  and 
recalls  Luther’s  assumption  that  during  development  a 
sub-bromide  was  foflmed,  which,  on  fixation,  was  converted 
into  metallic  silver,  which  had  less  opacitv.  Cramer  has 
already  proved  that  when  a  developed  and  not  fixed,  and 
also  a  developed  and  fixed  negative  is  treated  with  concen¬ 
trated  nitric  acid  there  is  left  behind  an  invisible  something, 
upon  which  the  negative  can  again  be  physically  developed. 
He  now  finds  out  that  a  chloro-bromide  plate,  exposed  and 
fixed,  and  then  physically  developed,  behaves  in  much  the 
same  way — that  is,  after  treating  this  physically-formed 
image  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  there  is  something  left 
behind  on  which  the  image  can  again  be  physically  built 
up,  and  that  there  is  the  same  loss  of  density  in  fixing  the 
physically-developed  as  the  chemically-developed  plates. 
Further,  the  physically-developed  image  is  altered  in  colour 
by  the  fixation,  and  from  this  he  concludes  that  in  develop¬ 
ment  there  is  some  silver  compound  formed,  wdiich  is  altered 
by  fixation.  It  is  true  this  unknown  compound  may  be 
merely  another  molecular  form  of  silver,  but  as  all  the  sil 
vers  we  know  are  soluble  in  concentrated  nitric  acid  and 
something  is  yet  left  behind  in  a  film,  there  is  presented 
another  pretty  little  problem  or  “  x  ”  to  be  solved  by  the 
photo-chemist. 

*  *  * 


The  Action 
of  Bromide 
in  the 
Developer. 


The  generally  accepted  theory  as  to  the 
action  of  a  soluble  bromide  during  de¬ 
velopment  is  that  it  forms  with  the  light 
affected  silver  haloid,  a  compound  which 
is  not  so  readily  attacked  by  the  developer.  Abegg  and 
Schaum  suggested  that  it  lessened  the  solubility  of  the 
silver  bromide,  and  Konig  proved  that  sodium  chloride 
lessened  the  solubility  of  silver  chloride  in  sodium  sulphite, 
and  argued  that  an  analagous  action  took  place  when  a 
bromide  was  added  to  a  developer  containing  sulphite.  Dr. 
Luppo  Cramer  points  out  that  if  this  is  correct  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  sulphite  must  increase  the  developing  action, 
whereas  with  hydroquinone,  pyrocatechine,  and  paraphenyl 
endamine  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  sulphite  actually 
acts  as  a  restrainer,  and  that  with  pyrogallol,  sulphite  does 
pot  ucpelerate,  so  that  this  theory  cquiiot  he  upheld- 
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Physical  Physical  development  of  fixed,  exposed, 

Development  and  undeveloped  plates  has  been  brought 

Solutions^  me  §Teat  prominence  of  late  in  Ger¬ 

many,  by  Dr.  Liippo  Cramer,  and  an  acid 
hydroquinone  silver  solution  has  been  generally  used, 
though  Mr.  Sterry,  in  his  experiments  (1898),  used  Welling¬ 
ton’s  complex  silver,  sulphocyanide,  sulphite,  and  hypo 
intensifier.  Dr.  Neuhauss,  who  confirmed  Sterry’s  results, 
also  used  this,  and  the  only  drawback  was  the  inordinate 
time? — twelve  hours — taken  for  development.  Dr.  Cramer 
has  made  a  series  of  experiments,  and  found  one  or 
two  excellent  alkaline  physical  developers  :  100  grammes 
of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphite  are  dissolved  in 

500ccm.  of  water,  and  then  35ccm.  of  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  salt  are  added,  and,  finally,  with 
constant  shaking  lOOccm.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  silver  are  slowly  added.  The  solution 

thus  obtained  appears  to  be  quite  stable  in  light,  at  least 
it  showed  no  change  after  exposure  for  several  hours  on 
successive  days  to  bright  sunlight.  Chloride  and  chloro- 
bromide  plates  exposed  and  then  fixed  in  a  hypo-bath,  con¬ 
taining  also  sulphite,  and  then  washed  for  five  minutes, 
were  developed  in  from  five  to  six  minutes,  with  the  above 
solution  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  2  per  cent,  solution 
of  metol.  The  colour  of  the  image  was  a  reddish  violet, 
which  turned  somewhat  bluer  on  drying,  and  the  image, 
when  looked  at,  was  yellowish  white,  with  a  strong  reflec¬ 
tion.  Salt  acts  as  a  restrainer  with  the  above  but  hypo  acts 
as  a  still  stronger  restrainer.  Dr.  Cramer  also  found  later 
that  chloride  of  silver  need  not  be  used  at  all,  and  that  the 
salt  could  be  omitted  from  the  above  developer  and  equally 
as  good  results  obtained.  With  an  unfixed  chloride  plate, 
metol  plus  sulphite,  or  hydroquinone  plus  sulphite  will 
develop,  some  of  the  chloride  of  silver  being  dissolved 
out  of  the  plate  by  the  sulphite.  There  are  some  photo¬ 
graphers  who  look  upon  such  experiments  as  these  as  of 
mere  theoretical  interest,  but  there  is  one  practical  point 
to  which  Dr.  Cramer  draws  attention,  and  that  is  the  enor¬ 
mous  latitude  of  exposure  with  physical  development,  and 
he  states  that  chloride  plates  exposed  for  one  or  twentv 
minutes  under  a  negative  to  weak  daylight  gave  good 

images  with  his  new  developer. 

*  *  * 

Newspaper  Photography  has  become  such  a  popular 
Photography.  pastime  that  many  journals  which 
hitherto  have  only  devoted  an  occasional  paragraph  to  its 
doings,  have  now  a  regular  column  dealing  with  the  art. 
And,  although  they  very  often  “lift,”  from  our  own 
columns,  items  of  interest  without  any  acknowledgment  of 
the  source  of  the  inspiration,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  there 
is  this  demand  for  photographic  information.  Some  othei 
publications  are  content  with  such  little  scraps  of  things 
photographic  as  can  be  purveyed  through  the  medium  of 
their  “  answers  to  correspondents.”  This  particular  column 
is  one  that  is  often  more  worth  reading  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  publication  in  which  it  appears,  and  it  is  very  funnv  to 
see  photographic  tips  mixed  up  with  recipes  for  pickling 
onions,  washing  flannels,  making  blacking,  and  cures  for 
bilious  headache.  In  one  of  them  now  before  us  is  an 
answer  to  a  “Constant  reader” — and  the  constancy  of  a 
reader  of  this  particular  publication  is  a  virtue  of  rare  ex¬ 
cellence — concerning  the  colouration  of  lantern  slides.  It 
has  evidently  not  been  inspired  by  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd 
or  any  other  exponent  of  the  trichromatic  method,  but  it 
has  the  merit  of  sweet  simplicity.  The  constant  one  is 
directed  first  to  draw  his  picture  on  paper,  to  paste  that 
paper  on  glass,  and  then  to  trace  the  picture  with  good 
black  paint  on  the  glass  with  a  fine  brush.  The  lines  so 
traced  are  then  shaded,  whatever  that  means,  and  the 


colours  filled  in  between  the  shaded  lines  when  they  are  i 
dry.  There  is  the  entire  secret  of  slide  painting,  and  we  i 
most  heartily  wish  the  copying  artist  success.  We  have  not  1 
tried  the  method  ourselves,  partly  because  of  our  natural 
diffidence,  and  also  because  we  feel  that  we  would  rather 
try  the  recipe  for  pickled  onions  as  a  preliminary  effort. 

*  *  * 

Vagaries  of  A  few  years  ago,  some  photographs  taken 
Lightning.  at  Dover  during  a  thunderstorm,  were 

published  in  Nature ,  and  gave  rise  to  some  interest- 
ing  speculations.  The  pictures  were  taken  at  night, 
and  included  a  number  of  electric  arc-lamps  and 
glow-lamps  on  the  sea  front.  From  these  lamps, 
as  shown  in  the  pictures,  proceeded  a  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  tangle  of  line  of  light,  giving  one  the  idea 
that  the  lightning  had  gone  mad,  and  was  playing  hide-and- 
seek  with  the  lamp-posts.  The  onlv  bit  of  sanity  in  their 
movements  seemed  to  be  that  the  tangle  over  one  lamp 
was  exactly  duplicated  over  each,  and  that  the  size  of  the 
strange  scrawl,  instead  of  being  inversely  proportional  to 
the  distance  of  the  lamp,  was  the  same  size  in  each.  Sir 
George  Stokes  considered  the  matter  in  a  learned  letter  of 
great  length,  and  he  had  more  than  one  theory  to  account 
for  these  uncanny  appearances.  Ho  at  once  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  due  to  induced  currents  in  the 
electrified  atmosphere,  and  thought  that  they  might  be 
traced  to  some  flirtation  between  the  iron  standards  of  the 
lamps  and  the  main  supply  cable  lying  beneath  the  road¬ 
way.  Of  course,  he  did  not  use  the  word  “  flirtation,”  that 
is  only  our  clumsy  way  of  endeavouring  to  express  his 
meaning.  A  photograph  taken  at  another  seaside  resort 
has  lately  come  into  our  hands,  and  as  it  exhibits  exactly 
the  same  light-scrawls  as  those  which  were  criticised  by 
Sir  George  Stokes,  it  may  once  more  give  rise  to  inquiries 
as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  these  vagaries  of  light,  and 
this  is  our  excuse  for  calling  attention  to  the  matter.  Sir 
George  was  not  the  only  one  who  commented  upon  these 
pictures.  They  presented  something  so  novel,  so  strange 
to  science,  that  many  others  showed  a  desire  to  deliver 
their  souls  concerning  them,  and  one  ingenious  writer  pro¬ 
posed  that  an  early  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  secure 
similar  pictures  under  daylight,  as  he  felt  convinced  that 
these  radiations  which  were  quite  invisible  to  the  eve,  would 
make  themselves  manifest  on  the  photographic  plate.  It 
fell  to  Professor  Wood  to  knock  all  the  wind  out  of  these 
erudite  speculations.  He  wrote  that  he  had  often  seen 
these  luminous  trails  in  photographs  taken  at  night,  and 
that  there  were  no  effects  in  the  pictures  published  which 
could  not  be  explained  by  &  moving  camera.  He  added  : 

“  Granting  that  is  is  possible  to  have  a  discharge,  so  intri¬ 
cate  in  character,  exactly  duplicated  at  a  second  lamp, 
which  is  scarcely  conceivable,  their  magnitude  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  should  be  inversely  proportional  to  their  distances, 
but  we  find  that  in  the  pictures  the  scrawls  are  all  of  the 
same  size.”  And  in  this  way  the  appearances  which  have 
agitated  the  minds  of  so  many  thoughtful  persons  were 
fully  accounted  for.  The  mountain  in  labour  had  produced 
a  ridiculous  mouse.  We  feel  convinced  that  if  90  per  cpnt. 
of  the  ghost  stories  which  we  hear  about  were  soberly  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  so-called  “  apparitions  ”  run  to  earth,  many 
problems  could  be  explained  which  at  present  await  solu¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Would  and  If  there  is  one  belief  more  settled  than 

Salicylic  another  with  regard  to  the  preservation 

^c'c*‘  of  organic  matter  from  mould  it  is 

ineffectiveness  of  the  addition  of  salicylic  acid,  but  from  a 
recent  communication  to  the  “Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,”  by  Mr.  Frank  E.  Lott,  it  would  appear 
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that  this  belief  will  have  to  undergo  revision.  Mr.  Lott 
had  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid,  which  had  been  made  nearly 
a  dozen  years  ago,  but  upon  a  recent  examination  he  dis¬ 
covered  it  to  contain  a  number  of  mould  centres,  which 
appear  to  have  actually  nourished  the  mould,  as  the  solu¬ 
tion  which  originally  contained  0.08633  grains  to  the  litre 
no  longer  showed  any  trace  of  that  chemical.  Further  ex¬ 
periments  were  made,  and  it  was  found  that  in  five  weeks 
all  the  salicylic  acid  disappeared  from  a  freshly  made  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  same  strength.  It  is  true  that  the  solution  was 
very  dilute — less  than  a  grain  to  a  pint,  but  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  disconcerting  to  discover  that  the  well-known  “  mould 
prevention  ”  should,  under  any  circumstances,  prove  to  be 
an  actual  nutrient  for  the  growth  of  pencillium  glaucum  to 
give  the  technical  name  for  the  mould  fungus. 


Solutions 
Metallic 
Gold,  etc. 


of  Colloidal  solutions  of  metallic  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  or  platinum  can  be  made,  according 


to  Ferdinand  Heinrich,  by  reducing 
their  salts  by  polyvalent  alcohols,  the  developer  being 
eikonogen.  Acid  solution  of  gold  so  made  is  blue,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  green  and  rose  coloured,  but  the  alkaline  solutions, 
which  are  violet  and  red,  are  the  more  stable.  The  platinum 
solution  is  brown,  the  silver  a  brownish  red.  These  solu¬ 
tions  filter  without  change,  even  when  a  hardened  filter 
paper  is  used,  and  when  purified  by  dialysis  they  may 
actually  be  boiled  without  change. 


Radium.  The  marvellous  properties  of  this  new 

metal  continue  to  occupy  the  attention  of  scientific  men, 
and  a  week  ago  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  in  the  pages  of 
Nature,  passed  under  review  the  various  theories  invented 
to  account  for  the  continuous  production  of  energy  by  this 
body,  apparently  without  losing  weight.  He  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  theory  of  the  energy  being  derived  from  the 
surrounding  air,  for  where,  he  says,  would  the  energy  come 
from  in  a  supposed  case  of  a  portion  of  radium  enclosed  in 
a  cavity  of  a  piece  of  ice,  and  melting  the  ice  around  it. 
The  accepted  theory  that  the  radium  is  doing  this  work 
remains  unchanged,  but  Professor  Thomson  scarcely  in¬ 
clines  to  this  view;  indeed,  he  says :  “  I  think  that  the 
absence  of  change  in  the  radium  has  been  assumed  without 
sufficient  justification.  The  power  of  the  radiation  from 
radium  is  even  yet,  perhaps,  not  sufficiently  appreciated, 
and  Mr.  F.  M.  Page,  writing  from  the  chemical  laboratory 
of  the  London  Hospital,  instances  some  examples  of  its 
power.  He  found  that  the  best  detective  is  a  diamond, 
which  becomes  luminous  by  the  action  of  the  rays,  even 
when  they  had  passed  through  a  packet  of  ten  post-cards, 
and  that  a  heap  of  five  florins,  8.5  minimetres  high  (just 
under  half  an  inch)  was  unable  to  arrest  the  passage  of  the 
rays.  The  Hon.  It.  J.  Strutt,  taking  up  Professor  Thom¬ 
son's  imaginary  case  of  a  portion  of  radium  ip  a  block  of 
ice,  makes  a  theoretical  examination  into  the  possibilities 
of  the  pitchblende- — the  source  of  radium,  assumed  to  con¬ 
tain  one-part  in  a  hundred  thousand— in  the  direction  of 
heat  production.  His  calculations  go  to  show  that,  taking 
the  age  of  the  pitchblende  to  be  about  thirty  millions  of 
years,  the  contained  radium  must  have  kept  a  temperature 
of  about  a  fifth  of  a  degree  above  its  surroundings  for  that 

*  *  # 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  exposures  in 
a  second  is,  we  think,  a  record  in  rapidity 
of  continuous  exposures,  and  has  been 
carried  out  by  Herr  Robert  von  Leudenfeld,  as  described 
by  him  in  the“  Biologisches  Centralblatt.  His  object  was 
to  obtain  a  series  of  instantaneous  photographs  of  insects' 
wings  when  in  action,  but  as  in  many  of  these  photographs 


period  of  time. 


A  Record 
Series  of 
Exposures. 


the  insect  was  held  in  the  fingers,  and  the  available 
space  for  the  insect’s  motion  was  most  restricted,  the  results, 
perhaps,  possess  less  virtue  than  they  might  have  done 
under  more  favourable  circumstances.  When  the  installa¬ 
tion  was  complete  and  all  that  was  needed  was  to  put  the 
insect  in  motion,  Herr  Leudenfeld  found  it  difficult  to  make 
the  fly  fly.  The  modus  operandi  was  to  concentrate  the 
sun’s  direct  rays  to  the  small  area  within  which  the  insect 
was  imprisoned  and  obtain  2,500  pictures  per  second  by  re¬ 
volving  a  cog-wheel  in  the  plane  in  which  the  image  of  the 
sun  was  focussed.  The  photographic  images  of  the  insect 
were  separated  by  means  of  a  revolving  mirror.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  we  may  hear  more  of  this  photographic  exploit. 

- ♦ - 

NATURAL-COLOUR  PORTRAITURE. 

It  would,  we  think,  be  difficult  to  met:  with  a  profes¬ 
sional  portraitist  who  has  not,  during  the  past  year  or  so, 
been  frequently  asked  by  his  clientele  if  he  takes  portraits 
in  “  natural  colours.”  When  the  customers  are  told  by 
him  that  natural-colour  photography  is  not  yet  practicable, 
doubt  is  often  expressed  on  the  statement,  for  have  they  not 
read  several  accounts  of  its  successful  acomplishment  in 
the  daily  Press,  and  sometimes  seen  the  pictures  themselves 
at  exhibitions.  With  these  facts  before  them,  some  have 
had  a  suspicion  that  the  photographer  must  be  somewhat 
behind  the  times,  and,  in  some  cases  we  know,  have  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  to  that  effect. 

Great  advances  have  been  made  in  three-colour  wnrk  in 
mechanical  printing  during  the  last  year  or  two  ;  also  in 
natural-colour  photography  by  Sanger  Shepherd  and  Co., 
the  Lumiere  Company,  and  others.  But  most  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  shown  have  been  of  still-life  subjects,  flowers,  fruit, 
and  the  like  of  small  dimensions,  such  as  lantern  and  stereo¬ 
scopic  sizes,  and  these  mostly  as  transparencies.  But  re¬ 
cently  pictures  on  paper  are  being  produced.  The  above 
class  of  subject  have  certainly  served,  by  the  variety  of 
colours  and  tints  they  contain,  to  illustrate  the  process 
better  than  portraits  from  life  would  do  ;  hence  the  latter 
seem  to  have  hitherto  received  but  little  attention  at  the 
hands  of  experimentalists.  Recently,  however,  we  have 
seen  some  specimens  of  portraiture  from  life  that  have  been 
eminently  satisfactory.  So  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  con¬ 
sider  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  to  give  some  attention  to  the  matter.  On  alluding 
to  the  subject,  as  we  have  done  to  several  portraitists,  we 
were  met  with  answers  to  something  like  the  following 
effect: — “  Oh,  the  thing  is  far  too  difficult.  I  shall  wait 
till  the  process  is  more  simplified  or,  perhaps,  my  printers 
could  not  make  the  three-colour  prints  properly.  I  shall 
wait  and  see  if  others  take  it  up,”  and  such  like  remarks. 

But  why  should  photographers  with  enterprise  wait  until 
everything  is  “  cut  and  dried  ”  for  them  before  they  take  the 
matter  in  hand?  Why  should  they  not  experiment  to  im¬ 
prove  and  simplify  the  process  for  themselves?  Sufficient 
has  already  been  published  to  enable  anyone  with  ordinary 
photographic  knowledge,  after  a  little  practice,  to  produce 
work  quite  equal  to  any  yet  shown,  excellent  though  it  has 
been.  Furthermore,  all  the  necessary  materials,  except 
camera  and  lens,  and  any  will  answer,  are  now  being  sup¬ 
plied  in  sets  for  quite  a  trifling  sum,  so  that  to  give  the  pro¬ 
cess  a  trial  involves  no  great  outlay.  Although  it  is  now 
practicable  by  the  three-colour  method  to  produce  tolerably 
satisfactory  portraits,  the  system,  it  must  be  admitted,  in¬ 
volves  a  deal  more  trouble,  and  requires  a  larger  amount 
of  skill  than  is  necessary  in  the  practice  of  ordinary  every¬ 
day  photography.  But  do  not  the  present  generation  of 
portraitists  possess  the  necessary  skill  or  will  they  not  incur 
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the  additional  trouble?  We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
such  is  the  case.  The  three-colour  process,  as  we  have  said, 
involves  extra  work,  and  that  of  a  somewhat  different 
character  from  what  the  general  practitioner  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  to,  and  experience  in  his  working  must  be 
acquired  before  success  can  be  expected. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  three  negatives  to  be  secured 
on  suitable  colour  sensitive  plates  (now  regular  articles  of 
commerce) ;  the  one  through  a  blue  screen,  another  through 
a  yellow,  and  the  third  through  a  red  one.  The  three 
plates  may  be  exposed  in  a  repeating  back  camera,  with  three 
shifts,  so  that  little  time  is  wasted  betwen  the  different 
exposures.  The  exposures  through  the  screens  will,  neces¬ 
sarily  b©  long,  as  compared  with  those  required  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  working,  but  with  a  quick-acting  portrait 
lens  they  need  not  be  unduly  so.  Indeed,  the  exposures 
will  usually  be  less  than  those  that  had  frequently  to  be 
given  in  the  wet  collodion  days.  Three  suitable  negatives 
having  been  obtained,  a  print  from  each  has  to  be  made 
on  a  film  of  gelatine,  and  then  dyed  with  the  proper  colour, 
and  to  the  right  depth.  The  prints  have  then  to  be  super¬ 
imposed,  the  one  on  the  other,  in  accurate  register,  or  the 
•dye  from  them  transferred  to  another  film,  and  this,  of 
course,  has  to  be  done  for  each  picture. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  obvious  that  natural-colour 
portraits  by  the  three-colour  method  cannot  be  produced 
at  a  cheap  rate,  or  at  cutting  prices,  and  this  will  tend,  for 
a  time  at  least,  to  keep  the  business  select.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  very  remunerative  prices  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  pictures  from  the  more  wealthy  classes  on 
account  of  their  novelty.  The  majority  of  the  specimens  of 
three-colour  photography  hitherto  exhibited  have  been  as 
transparencies,  but  by  recent  modifications  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  paper,  and  there  is  little  question  that  paper  for 
portraits  would  be  the  more  popular  of  the  two.  Yet  we 
think  that  fine  transparencies  for  the  stereoscope  would 
meet  with  a  good  demand  amongst  those  to  whom  cost  is 
•of  little  consideration.  In  the  days  of  the  Daguerreotype 
two  to  three  guineas  and  upwards  was  no  unusual  price  for 
a  coloured  Daguerreotype  for  the  stereoscope  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  Daguerreotypists.  We  should  surmise  that  quite  as 
high,  if  not  higher,  prices  could  now  be  obtained  for  natural- 
colour  portraits  for  the  stereoscope  from  the  elite ,  and  they 
would  be  highly  remunerative  to  the  producer. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  three-colour  por¬ 
traiture  that  it  may  be  as  well  briefly  to  allude  to.  It 
will  always  be,  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  a  select  business 
by  reason  of  the  skill  that  will  be  requisite  for  its  successful 
working,  much  beyond  that  possessed  by  a  large  number 
of  present-day  photographers  and  their  employees.  It  has 
occurred  to  us  that  employees  themselves  might  do  well  to 
•devote  some  attention  to  colour  photography.  There  is 
very  little  doubt,  we  think,  that  if  anyone  were  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  to  advertise  that  he  was  proficient  in  producing 
artistic  natural-colour  portraits  by  the  three-colour  method 
he  would  not  be  long  out  of  an  engagement,  at  a  very  good 
salary.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  suggest  to  such 
portraitists  as  can  command  good  prices  for  their  produc¬ 
tions,  the  desirability  of  experimenting  with  the  three- 
colour  process  for  themselves,  without  waiting  for  others 
to  do  the  work  for  them  for,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
nowadays,  it  is  those  who  are  first  in  the  field  who  usually 
reap  the  greatest  harvest. 


SroNYHtrasT  College  Observatory. — We  have  received  the  volume 
which  tabulates  the  results  of  meteorological  and  magnetical  observa¬ 
tions,  with  report  and  notes  of  the  director,  Rev.  W.  Sidgreaves,  S.J., 
F.R.A.S.,  for  the  year  1902 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

I  suppose  all  the  world,  that  is  to  say  the  photographic  world, 
will  be  jubilating  next  week  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  the  jubilee 
celebrations  the  society  may  settle  down  to  a  career  of  useful¬ 
ness,  unmarred  by  friction,  unhampered  by  cliques,  for  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  in  time  past  it  has  on  more  occasions  than 
one  been  near  upon  moribund  through  that  want  of  unity  in 
general  management  that  has  proved  fatal  to  so  many  institu¬ 
tions.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  amour  j/royrt  of  the  photographer 
that  the  “  parent  society  ”  of  his  craft  should  be  able  to  bt> 
spoken  of  in  the  words  of  the  circular  Sir  W.  de  W.  Abney 
has  sent  to  the  members.  The  society  “  has  enjoyed  the  con¬ 
tinued  patronage  of  the  Royal  Family  since  its  promotion.” 
We  all  know  that  some  members  of  the  Royal  Family  are 
experts  with  the  camera.  Long  may  they  continue  to  follow 
our  art.  Sir  W.  de  Abney  further  goes  on  to  say :  — “  The 
advancement  of  photography  and  its  applications  has  been  the 
special  care  of  the  society  throughout  its  existence,”  which  is 
quite  true,  but  which  opens  a  very  large  question.  “  What  is 
advancement?  How  manifested?  If  anyone  looks  back  to  the 
early  years  of  the  science,  what  a  list  of  splendid  workers  and 
experimenters  and  able  technical  workers  will  he  not  find. 
Let  us  look  back  at  the  old  journals,  when  this  one  whose 
pages  I  am  privileged  to  write  in,  came  out  once  a  month ; 
what  record  of  earnest  conscientious  work  and  experiment  will 
be  found  ;  what  a  multitude  of  trials  to  wring  what  was  then 
the  chaos  of  data  into  ordered  march  ;  what  patient  toil  is 
recorded  in  the  endeavour  to  simplify  processes,  and  almost 
always  underlying  all  the  effort  to  make  a  sensitive  plate  that 
would  keep.  The  most  successful  plate  of  the  kind  in  the 
early  yc-ars  of  the  art  was  the  collodio-albumen,  but  then  when 
one  took  a  view  by  that  process  one  set  up  camera,  inserted 
slide,  containing  a  plate  the  result  of  hours,  not  to  say  days 
of  hard  work,  took  off  lens-cap,  lighted  a  pipe,  strolled  off  to 
explore  the  neighbourhood,  came  back,  and  after  removing  our 
dark  slide,  took  it  home,  hoping  our  picture  was  not  under¬ 
exposed  !  Nowadays  we  send  round  the  comer  for  a  shilling’s- 
worth  of  plates,  and  after  charging  our  slides  or  magazine  rush 
out  and  come  back  in  half  an  hour  with  a  dozen  exposures, 
hoping  we  have  not  given  a  fiftieth  of  a  second  too  much !  Yes, 
that  is  advancement  truly ;  but  one  looks  back  with  a  certain 
amount  of  longing  to  those  old  times  when  the  production  of  a 
batch  of  good  plates  was  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  not  to  say 
boast  about.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  advancement ; 
but  is  it  not  mostly  confined  to  the  commercial  captains,  and 
not  to  the  rank  and  file?  In  those  days  the  experimenter  was 
a  photographer ;  in  these  he  is  mostly  the  manager  of  the 
big  plate  factory.  Not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  camera  carriers 
knows  anything  about  photography,  and  not  one  in  five  thou¬ 
sand  can  take  a  photograph — he  presses  the  button  and  someone 
else  does  the  rest.  Faugh ! 


There  was  no  Copyright  Act,  too,  in  those  days ;  if  there  were 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that  we  should  not  have  had  such  replies 
as  far  too  often  we  see  the  Editor  has  to  give  to  correspondents. 
The  u  usual  thing  ”  is :  the  querist  sees  his  way  to  make  money 
by  copying  a  photograph  that  someone  else  has  made,  and  sold 
the  right  of  copying,  for,  say,  a  postcard,  to  a  second  person, 
but  the  querist  is  afraid  of  the  law.  The  picture  does  not  carry 
the  word  “  copyright.”  Will  his  despicable  meanness  be  punish¬ 
able  by  law  if  he  copies  it?  he  wants  to  know.  Our  Editor 
must:  be  a  man  of  superhuman  self-possession  not  to  hit  out 
at  these  parasitic  growths  upon  an  already  poorly-nourished 
plant,  as  most  commercial  photography  nowadays  unfortunately 
is.  But,  after  all,  this  is  not  the  only  type  of  man  who  needs 
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holding  up  to .  contumely  in  connection  with,  that  branch  of 
photography  I  just  alluded  to — the  picture  postcard  trade,  the 
most  popular  and  profitable  branch  of  our  art  at  the  present 
time.  I  had  narrated  to  me  the  other  day  a  nice  little  arrange¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  this  particular  subject  now  demolished. 
An  amateur  lent  a  negative  to  a  professional  photographer  (a 
supposed  personal  friend),  to  enable  him  to  complete  a  local 
collection  he  was  compiling.  The  first  thing  the  pro.  did  was  to 
enlarge  it  and  sell  copies.  Then  he  sold  a  copy  of  the  negative 
to  a  picture  card  photographer  along  with  a  lot  of  his  own 
taking.  What  do  my  readers  imagine  his  charge  was  for  each 
negative?  Half  a  crown  !  Yes,  the  eighth  part  of  a  pound 
each  for  a  number  of  negatives.  Comment  is  superfluous. 


I  notice  a  correspondent  asks  about  a  Grubb  lens  he  pos¬ 
sesses.  It  is  a  great  name  now  about  telescopic  lenses  ;  it  was 
a  great  name  nearly  fifty  years  ago  in  connection  with  photo¬ 
graphic  lenses.  All  old  workers  will  remember  the  pride  with 
which  they  were  able  to  say  they  had  a  Grubb’s  aplanatic 
doublet,  introduced  only  three  or  four  years  after  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  was  first  started  (not  then  “  Royal  ”). 
That  correspondent  may  rest  assured  he  has  a  good  lens  with 
most  likely  a  rounder  field  than  modern  lenses  possess. 


There  has  been  a  plethora  of  writing  of  late  about  flash-light 
work,  and  the .  Editor  has  pointed  out  the  business  that  is 
to  be  done  in  that  branch  of  photography.  It  is  true,  as  he 
says,  that  the  majority  of  pictures  done  by  flash-light  are  but 
indifferent  as  to  effect.  There  is  one  especial  contributing 
cause.  Nearly  all  the  published  flash-light  pictures  have  been 
taken  with  the  light  but  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  sitter’s 
head,  and  usually  just  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  lens. 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  a  most  ineffective  character  of  lighting 
is  thus  brought  about,  and  as  in  large  groups  people  will  look 
towards  the  lens  the  bad  placing  of  the  light  is  intensified— 
the  eyes  mostly  look  as  if  they  had  been  boiled.  What  is 
mostly  wanted  is  to  change  the  position  of  the  light  and  not 
make  it  too  much  like  a  point ;  it  needs  to  be  diffused.  One 
word  more  about  the  flash.  My  advice  is  to  avoid  all  pyro¬ 
technic  mixtures.  There  is  scarcely  a  photographer  practising 
who,  having  tried  these  mixtures,  has  not  been  burnt  more 
or  less  seriously  at  one  time  or  another  in  his  practice.  Let 
the  worker  stick  to  magnesium  powder,  or  the  same  mixed  with 
aluminium,  and  on  no  account,  unless  an  expert,  dabble  with 
explosive  mixtures.  Free  Lance. 

- ♦ - 

Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution.  —  The  88th  anniversary 
of  the  Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution,  incorporated  for  the 
■elief  of  distressed  artists  and  their  widows,  was  held  on  Saturday 
fight  at  the  Hotel  Metropole.  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema,  R.A. ,  presided, 
md  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  institution,  said  that  ais  artists  they 
oould  not  feel  grateful  enough  for  the  kindness  with  which  the  hands 
pf  their  friends  opened  to  alleviate  the  wants  of  their  less 
ortunate  comrades.  Artists’  work  wais  beneficial  to  the  nation  in  many 
ways.  They  added  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  by  bringing  in 
capital.  The  exports  of  works  of  art  from  Great  Britain  were  not 
registered,  but  in  Italy,  where  they  were,  he  found  that  in  the  year 
.898-99  the  total  value  of  such  exports  amounted  to  £2,000,000.  He 
was  convinced  that  if  Great  Britain’s  exports  of  works  of  art  were 
'egistered  a  much  greater  sum  would  be  shown.  The  average  number 
>f  works  sent  for  exhibition  to  the  Royal  Academy  during  the  last 
'en  years  was  between  13,000  and  14,000.  Besides  the  influence 
which  artists  exercised  upon  the  nation’s  manufactures,  they  improved 
he  surroundings  of  all.  He  asked  his  hearers  to  think  kindly  of  the 
wounded  on  the  battlefield  of  art  and  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to 
hose  who  could  fight  no  more.  The  treasurer  announced  donations 
md  subscriptions  amounting  to  £2,423. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  the  general  committee  was  held  at  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  66,  Russell  Square,  W.C.,  on  Friday,  May  8. 

The  following  were  accepted  as  members  Henry  Cooper,  8,  George 
Row,  Northampton;  James  Soame,  101,  High  Street,  Oxford;  Ernest 
Weekes,  29,  St.  Thomas  Street,  Weymouth;  James  William  Weekes, 
29,  St.  Thomas  Street,  Weymouth. 

The  hon.  secretary  reported  the  names  of  those  members  who  had 
not  paid  their  subscription.  He  was  directed  to  make  a  final  applica¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  applying  for  next  year’s  subscription,  and  in  default 
of  payment  within  one  month  to  strike  the  names  off  the  register. 

The  date  of  the  special  committee  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  the  president,  vice-presidents,  and  committee  for  next 
year,  as  provided  in  the  rules,  wais  fixed  for  Friday,  May  29. 

The  committee  decided  that  notice  of  the  holding  of  members’  meet¬ 
ings  should  in  future  only  be  sent  to  members  in  the  London  district, 
and  others  who  may  especially  desire  to  have  a  notice,  and  that  in 
place  thereof  a  card  of  fixtures  and  other  information  be  issued  to  each 
member  on  payment  of  his  subscription. 

Draft  report  for  presentation  at  members’  meeting  was  read  and 
adopted. 

Correspondence  read  between  hon.  secretary  and  the  hon.  secretary 
of  the  Edinburgh  branch  in  reference  to  the  Perth  exhibition ;  also 
letters  from  other  members  asking  advice,  etc.,  to  the  hon.  secretary’s 
replies  thereto. 

A  members’  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  66,  Russell  Square,  on  Friday,  May  8th,  Mr. 
Wm.  Grove,  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  committee’s  report  of  the  work  of  the  association  was  read. 

The  hen.  secretary  said  that  members  would  have  to  read  the  attacks 
that  had  been  made  upon  the  association  in  the  correspondence  columns 
of  the  British  Journal,  and  although  it  was  not  pleasant  to  have 
our  efforts  to  do  good  made  the  subject  of  adverse  criticism,  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  have  taken  no  action  in  the  matter  if  the  criticism 
had  been  based  upon  reasonable  grounds.  It  was  noticeable,  however, 
that  the  critics  had  almost  invariably  based  their  criticism  upon  state¬ 
ments  with  regard  to  the  association,  or  to  the  work  being  done  by  the 
committee,  which  had  no  foundation  in  fact ;  the  committee  had  there¬ 
fore  thought  it  advisable  to  instruct  him  to  make  an  official  reply. 
They  had  to  thank  some  of  the  members  who  had  also  taken  up  the 
cudgels  on  our  behalf,  among  them  being  Mr.  William  Barry,  of  Hull, 
and  gentlemen  who  signed  themselves  “  C.  A.  W.”  and  “W.” 
respectively.  As  stated  in  the  report,  there  was  some  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  the  committee  were  continually  receiving  letters  from 
members  expressing  their  gratitude  for  the  benefits  they  had  received, 
or  referring  in  general  terms  to  their  appreciation  of  the  work  being 
done.  He  then  read  quotations  from  about  a  dozen  letters  of  recent 
date,  mostly  referring  to  cases  where  the  committee’s  advice  had  been 
given,  either  with  regard  to  taking  proceedings  for  infringement  of 
copyright  or  about  other  difficulties  in  professional  work,  and  which 
had  terminated  successfully,  and  whenever  the  assistance  given  was 
acknowledged. 

Another  matter  mentioned  in  the  report  he  might  refer  to  was  the 
decision  of  the  committee  in  future  not  to  send  a  notice  of  each  meeting 
by  post  to  every  member.  It  was  obvious  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  could  not  attend  the  meetings  in  London,  owing  to  their 
distance  away,  so  that  the  notice  was  of  not  much  value  to  them,  while 
the  expense  was  considerable.  It  cost  isomething  over  30s.  each  time  for 
printing  and  postage  beside  taking  up  a  great  many  hours  of  time, 
which  might  be  more  usefully  employed  in  other  work.  At  the  new 
year  a  neat  little  case,  which  could  be  kept  in  the  waistcoat  pocket, 
would  be  provided,  containing  as  much  information  as  the  space  would 
allow ;  but  it  was  not  intended  entirely  to  drop  the  notices.  They 
would  still  be  sent  to  all  members  in  the  London  district,  and  they 
would  also  be  sent  to  any  member  who  expressed  a  wish  for  them. 

The  assistant  secretary  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  member 
complaining  of  a  London  firm  who  were  doing  the  free  portrait  trick 
on  the  lines  of  Tanquerey.  The  member  had  been  requested  to  furnish 
the  committee  with  advertisements  in  the  local  papers  or  circulars,  in 
which  the  offer  of  free  enlargements  was  made,  but  no  reply  had  been 
received.  The  committee  would  be  glad  if  members  would  report  cases 
of  the  kind  and  would  send  them  samples  of  the  circulars  issued.  The 
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most  valuable  cases  would  be  those  where  the  swindle  was  being 
worked  from  somewhere  in  our  own  country. 

The  hon.  secretary  said  he  had  put  down  “The  Right  to  the  Nega¬ 
tive,”  as  a  subject  to  be  brought  before  the  meeting,  as  a  letter  had 
been  received  from  a  member  asking  information  on  this  point.  His 
correspondent  asks,  If  he  takes  a  photograph  and  is  paid  for  it,  and 
his  customer  registers  the  copyright,  has  he  a  right  to  keep  the  nega¬ 
tive?  The  reply  was  that  the  photographer  had  a  right  to  the  negative. 
There  had  been  several  decisions  upon  this  question  in  county  courts, 
but  it  had  been  dealt  with  for  the  first  time  in  the  High  Court  quite 
recently  in  the  case  of  the  Photographic  Company  v.  the  Taber 
Bas  Relief  Company,  and  the  decision  was  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  the  negative,  although  the  making  of  it  had  been  charged 
for  specifically. 

The  subject  of  the  Factory  Acts,  as  affecting  photographers,  arose 
from  a  discussion  on  the  subject  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
branch,  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  association  should  endeavour 
to  obtain  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  portrait  photo¬ 
graphers.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  all  places  where 
anything  was  manufactured  came  under  the  Factory  Acts,  but  it  should 
be  recognised  that  the  Acts  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and 
there  was  nothing  in  them  to  cause  any  serious  inconvenience  to  photo¬ 
graphers,  who  conducted  their  business  in  a  reasonable  way.  It  was 
true  that  the  inspectors  had  powers  which,  if  exercised  in  an  arbitrary 
way,  would  make  things  very  unpleasant,  but  it  was  not  wise  to  resent 
the  visit  of  the  inspector,  who  was  bound  to  make  the  visit  in  the 
ordinary  performance  of  his  duty.  A  conversational  discussion  ensued, 
in  which  Mr.  W.  Coles  said  that  the  receptionist  did  not  come  under 
the  Factory  Acts,  unless  she  did  spotting,  mounting,  or  something  of 
the  kind.  She  was  claimed  as  a  shop  assistant.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  overtime  could  be  worked  for  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  year 
on  giving  notice  by  post  to  the  proper  official. 

The  post  office  regulations  with  regard  to  compensation  for  loss  or 
damage  were  discussed,  and  the  summary  of  the  subject,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Britise  Journal,  was  frequently  referrred  to. 

Report  of  the  Committee,  May  8,  1903. 

Since  the  last  members’  meeting,  the  annual  dinner  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  been  held.  It  took  place  at  the  Victoria  Hall  of  the  Criterion 
Restaurant,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  March  13.  The  attendance  was 
not  quite  so  large  as  last  year’s  dinner,  but  it  was  certainly  a  more 
representative  gathering  of  the  photographic  profession.  A  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  those  present  were  country  members,  and  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  prevailed. 

The  committee  have  again  received  an  invitation  from  the  Photo¬ 
graphers’  Association  of  America  to  get  together  a  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  representative  of  the  best  British  professional  wotrk,  for 
exhibition  at  the  convention,  to  be  held  next  August.  A  similar 
request  has  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of 
New  England,  which  is  quite  a  separate  organisation.  After  due 
consideration  the  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
unable  to  accept  either  of  these  invitations.  It  will  easily  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  position  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  these  invitations 
— that  of  selecting  our  most  representative  photographers,  or  of 
making  a  choice  of  the  work  to  be  sent,  or  the  alternative  of  appoint¬ 
ing  some  person  or  persons  to  perform  the  duty,  would  be  a  most 
invidious  one. 

With  regard  to  the  statements  as  to  exhibition  of  bromide  prints 
for  platinotype,  appearing  in  the  “  Daily  Telegraph,”  which  was 
referred  to  the  committee,  it  has  been  decided  to  take  no  action.  The 
two  matters  which  were  left  to  the  committee  by  the  last  members’ 
meeting  to  deal  with  have  been  duly  attended  to.  The  discussion 
which  took  place  on  the  subject  of  operators’  specimens  has  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Editor  of  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  together  with  the  suggestion  that  the  publication  of 
a  i3hort  notice  at  the  head  of  the  advertisement  columns  giving  direc¬ 
tions  to  advertisers  and  those  answering  advertisements,  would  en¬ 
courage  more  methodical  practice,  and  we  have  to  thank  the  Editor  for 
having  adopted  our  suggestion.  The  committee  regret,  however,  that 
the  endeavours  of  the  association  to  assist  operators  and  assistants  in 
a  matter  which  has  undoubtedly  been  a  cause  of  friction,  has  been 


misunderstood  in  some  quarters,  and  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  hostile  criticism. 

The  admission  of  assistants  to  membership  of  the  association  has  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  by  the  Edinburgh  branch.  The  matter  is  one 
entirely  for  the  members’  consideration,  and  does  not  come  within  j 
the  promise  of  the  committee  as  a  committee. 

In  consequence  of  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  the  asso-  i 
ciation  and  upon  the  honour  of  those  who  conduct  its  business,  in  the 
correspondence  columns  of  the  British  Journal,  the  committee 
thought  fit  that  an  official  reply  should  be  made.  The  honorary 
secretary,  therefore,  wrote  to  the  Editor,  and  his  letter  appeared 
in  the  British  Journal  of  April  24.  It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  report 
that  very  gratifying  acknowledgments  of  advice  given  and  assistance 
rendered  are  frequent  from  members  in  the  provinces.  The  committee 
desire  to  encourage  members  consulting  them  in  their  business  diffi¬ 
culties.  Many  of  the  troubles  which  professional  photographers  have 
to  contend  with  might  be  dealt  with  successfully  if  sufficient  infor¬ 
mation  were  available  with  regard  to  them. 

It  has  been  decided  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  association’s 
new  year,  a  neat  leather-covered  ticket  shall  be  issued  to  each  member 
with  the  receipt  for  his  subscription.  This  will  serve  both  as  a 
voucher  of  membership,  and  as  a  memorandum  of  the  dates  of  meetings 
and  other  events  connected  with  the  association.  This  is  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  sending  a  special  notice  on  each  occasion,  which  entails 
a  great  deal  of  labour  and  considerable  cost. 

In  spite  of  repeated  applications,  a  small  proportion  of  the  members 
have  not  paid  this  year’s  subscription.  The  committee  propose  to 
exercise  the  right  given  them  by  the  rules  removing  the  names  of  these 
members  from  the  membership  roll  immediately  the  new  subscription 
becomes  due. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  April  30th,  at  Anderton’s  Hotel, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. ,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  George 
Houghton.  Amongst  the  firms  represented  were  the  following :  — 
Messrs.  Benetfink  and  Co.,  Boots  Cash  Chemists,  Ltd.,  Sanders  and 
C'rowhurst,  Marion  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Spratt  Bros.,  J.  Fallowfield,  The 
City  Sale  and  Exchange,  Butcher  and  Sons,  the  Rotary  Photographic 
Company,  Ltd.,  Wellington  and  Ward,  J.  Levi  and  Co.,  as  well  as 
Messrs.  E.  W.  Houghton,  Plumbe,  Sharman,  G.  N.  Duke,  and  P.  C. 
Curtis. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read,  approved,  and 
signed,  the  secretary  read  the  report  of  the  council,  the  substance 
of  which  was  given  in  last  week’s  Journal. 

The  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  the  past 
year  had  caused  a  large  amount  of  anxious  and  deliberative  work  to  be 
done  by  the  council  of  the  association.  They  had  very  carefully  and 
earnestly  thought  out  the  principal  problem  which  had  come  before 
them  in  reference  to  the  Kodak  Company,  and  they  had  acted  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  trade.  They  had  a  good  many  other  trade 
matters  before  them,  but  the  dispute  in  reference  to  Kodak,  Ltd., 
was  the  most  important  for  deliberation  then,  and  he  feared  must  be 
in  the  future.  Of  course,  the  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  action 
of  the  Council  had  been  salutary  would  depend  very  much  on  the  point 
of  view  of  each  member  and  each  section.  Each  retailer,  wholesaler,  or 
manufacturer  might  reasonably  ask  what  would  have  been  the  result 
if  no  steps  had  been  taken,  and  if  the  Kodak  Company  had  been 
allowed  simply  to  restrain  the  trade  in  the  way  they  had  been  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  that  association?  It 
appeared  to  the  council  that  it  was  certainly  not  to  the  interests  of 
the  trade  generally  that  such  attempted  restraint  should  not  be 
met  in  some  way,  and  therefore  they  did  their  best  to  ventilate  the 
question  by  circularising  the  trade  and  getting  the  photographic  Press 
generally  to  comment  upon  it.  During  the  past  year  competitive 
articles  had  been  put  on  the  market,  which  at  all  events  bade  fair  to 
enable  both  the  retailer  and  the  consumer  to  be  independent  of  the 
restraint  if  they  thought  it  wise  to  do  so.  A  further  point  which  the 
Council  would  now  have  to  consider,  and  on  which  they  would  like 
some  expression  from  that  meeting,  was  as  to  the  recent  action  of 
the  Kodak  Company  in  giving  notice  that  in  future  they  intended 
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dealing  in  photographic  goods  generally,  and  not  to  confine  themselves, 
as  heretofore,  to  their  specialities,  or  material  connected  with  them, 
it  was  not  a  question,  perhaps,  that  lie  ought  to  enlarge  upon  per¬ 
sonally,  but  it  seemed  hardly  reasonable  to  him  that  a  company  that 
attempted  to  restrain  their  customers  from  dealing  with  competitive 
manufacturers  should  ask  those  competitive  manufacturers  to  deal  with 
them.  Then  as  regarded  the  wholesale  trade,  if  they  intended  to  go  into 
it  it  was  also  a  question  for  very  serious  consideration  whether  the 
Kodak  Company  should  be  allowed  to  deal  wholesale,  when  they  would 
not  allow  their  own  goods  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  wholesale  form.  Any 
expression  from  that  meeting  would  be  very  useful  for  future  guidance. 
He  was  purposely  refraining  from  making  any  remarks  as  to  the  recent 
legal  actions,  because  he  had  taken  such  a  prominent  part  in  them, 
and  also  because  they  had  been  fully  commented  upon  by  the  associ¬ 
ation.  Of  course,  they  regretted  that  they  had  involuntarily  infringed 
the  law.  Still,  the  judgment  given  had  cleared  the  way  as  to  what 
they  might  do,  and  therefore,  as  far  as  the  trade  was  concerned,  the 
actions  were  not  to  be  regretted.  Dealing  with  the  accounts  the  chair¬ 
man  said,  it  would  appear  on  the  face  of  the  balance  sheet  that  they 
were  somewhat  worse  off  than  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year. 
That  was  not  so,  because  at  the  end  of  last  year,  although  they  had 
more  in  hand,  they  owed  £50  to  the  five  members  who  lent  it.  That 
had  been  repaid,  and  now  the  association  stood  free  from  all  liabili¬ 
ties,  and  had  something  in  hand.  On  the  whole,  they  had  every 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their  position.  (Hear,  hear.) 
A  very  satisfactory  feature  to  him  as  chairman  of  the  council  had 
been  the  absolute  unanimity  of  their  decisions  at  all  the  meetings, 
without  exception.  They  had  met,  many  of  them  as  competitors  in 
trade,  and  yet  there  had  been  such  a  thoroughly  good  feeling  all 
through.  The  amount  of  sympathy  and  support,  in  more  ways  than 
he  could  express,  that  had  been  offered  to  his  own  firm  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  recent  action  had  been  most  satisfactory,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  confidence  which  existed  in  the  whole  trade 
in  the  principles  they  had  been  advocating,  was  such  that  they  would, 
and  must,  prevail  in  the  long  run.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Hindley  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  carried 
nem.  con. 

The  chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  balance  sheet,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Sims,  and  agreed  to  without  discussion. 

The  chairman  said  the  next  business  was  the  election  of  the  council. 
There  were  34  candidates  for  30  iseats,  and  the  election  would  be  by 

ballot. 

Mr.  R.  Green  (The  City  Sale  and  Exchange)  asked  if  the  whole 
of  the  members  who  now  came  up  for  re-election  had  been  approached 
to'  see  if  they  were  willing  to  serve. 

The  chairman  replied  that  it  was  understood  that  any  member  of 
the  previous  council  wishing  to  withdraw  should  give  notice,  and  they 
had  taken  it  for  granted  that  where  no  such  intimation  aa  as  f oi  til- 
coming,  the  member  was  willing  to  serve  again. 

Mr.  Green  isaid  he  wished  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  nomina¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Butcher  observed  that  Mr.  Green  had  been  a  very  able  member 
of  the  council,  and,  as  he  represented  a  very  large  business  in  the 
City  of  London,  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  association  if  he 
would  continue  to  serve  on  the  council. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Houghton  felt  that  as  a  retail  member  of  the  London 
trade,  Mr.  Green  should  allow  his  name  to  remain  on  the  council,  a 
remark  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Spratt. 

Mr.  Green  said  he  would  rather  withdraw  his  name.  It  was  not 
ivant  of  sympathy  with  the  association  that  caused  him  to  retire  from 
jhe  council.  He  would  remain  a  member  of  the  general  body,  and 
Ley  would  find  him  as  loyal  in  the  future  as  he  had  been  in  the  past, 
ft  was  only  for  private  reasons  that  he  was  withdrawing  from  the 
executive. 

The  scrutineers  of  the  votes  for  the  council  election  announced  the 
esult,  and  it  was  found  that  the  following  members  had  been  elected  : 
—Town  members  :  G.  Barclay,  C.  Beck,  F.  Bishop,  G.  M.  Bishop, 

C  C.  Brookes,  W.  F.  Butcher,  G.  Houghton,  E.  W.  Houghton,  L.  M. 
saacs,  I.  Joseph,  J.  Lillie  Mitchell,  H.  F.  Purser,  J.  F.  Shew,  0. 
uchel,  W.  A.  Sims,  A.  S.  Spratt,  J.  Stuart,  C.  Tyler,  A.  M.  Usher, 

•  B.  B.  Wellington.  Country  members  :  W.  M.  Ashman  (Bath), 


A.  H.  Baird  (Edinburgh),  M.  Ballantine  (Glasgow),  W.  Denham 
(Leeds),  J.  Henderson  (Aberdeen),  H.  L.  Hunt  (Reading),  F.  Y.  A. 
Lloyd  (Liverpool),  T.  Mayne  (Dublin),  P.  Thomas  (Cheltenham),  J. 
Williams  (Cardiff). 

Mr.  Usher  moved  a  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Carr, 
to  the  effect  that  the  council  should  take  into  consideration  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  justice  of  Kodak.  Ltd.  being  supplied  with  other  makers’ 
proprietary  articles,  without  restriction,  unless  they  (Kodak,  Ltd.)  first 
of  all  withdraw  their  restrictive  conditions. 

Mr.  Green  asked  why  they  could  not  have  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  wholesale  members  of  the  trade  present.  One  maker  of  films 
spoke  to  him  the  other  day,  and  said  he  was  very  sorry  to  think  that 
the  Kodak  people  were  opening  up  in  opposition  to  the  retailers  in  the 
City  of  London  generally.  The  complainant  said  the  Kodak  Company 
would  not  deal  in  his  films,  but  they  gave  him  a  good  order  for  plates, 
and  they  were  sending  them  down  in  van  loads.  That  was  not  a  very 
dignified  position  for  a  manufacturer  to  take  up.  The  strength  of  the 
manufacturers  had  been  brought  about  by  the  attitude  the  retailers 
had  taken  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  he  honestly  believed  that  the 
maintenance  of  that  strength  depended  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
on  the  manufacturers’  loyalty  to  the  retailer.  He  did  not  think  it 
could  be  fair  for  these  people  who  had  openly  defied  the  wholesale 
trade,  and  had  refused  to  supply  them  with  goods,  that  they  should 
now  enter  into  competition  with  the  wholesaler.  Why,  they  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  jobbers  themselves.  He  claimed  that  there 
should  be  freedom  and  liberty  all  round.  If  the  Kodak  Company  was 
going  to  lay  down  any  prohibitive  conditions,  the  time  had  come 
when  the  trade  should  carry  the  war  into  the  camp  of  the  Kodak 
Company,  and  when  manufacturers  should  refuse  to  supply  them. 

Mr.  Bishop,  as  a  manufacturer  of  dry  plates,  wished  to  point  out 
that  the  present  rstate  of  things  had  only  been  definitely  before  them 
for  three  weeks.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  he  did 
not  think  at  the  present  moment  any  definite  statement  of  policy  could 
be  made  by  manufacturers.  The  matter  was  receiving  the  most  careful 
consideration  from  all  the  manufacturers  concerned.  The  thing  that 
would  settle  that  question  once  and  for  all  was  by  deciding  whether 
they  would  retain  freedom  of  trade  amongst  all  Englishmen,  or  whether 
they  would  let  the  trade  go  into  the  hands  of  Kodak,  Ltd.  If  any 
firm  would  not  give  him  as  good  terms  as  he  gave  them,  and  as  good 
conditions,  the  only  business  course  to  pursue  was  one  of  retaliation. 
(Many  people  had  reciprocity  clauses  existing  betAveen  them  in  their 
contracts,  and  that  Avas  generally  the  case  betAveen  most  nations. 
It  did  not  altogether  depend  on  manufacturers  at  the  present  moment. 
They  must  not  forget,  Avhatever  policy  the  manufacturers  might  take 
up,  it  depended  on  the  Avholesale  and  retail  dealers  as  to  Avhether  it 
AA'ould  be  a  successful  one  or  not.  They  could  not  pursue  any  policy 
unless  they  had  the  fullest  measure  of  support.  He  thought  retail 
dealers  more  particularly  Avould  see  that  it  did  not  do  for  manufacturers 
to  say7  what  they  intended  doing  unless  they  had  confidence  that  the 
retail  dealers  were .prepared  to  take  up  their  manufactures.  He  hoped 
the  line  they  Avould  assume  Avould  meet  Avith  the  approval  of  the  retail 
dealers. 

Mr.  Butcher  isaid  that  if  they7  supplied  their  goods  to  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany7,  and  the  Kodak  Company  Avould  not  supply  their  goods  to  his 
firm,  they7  xvould  be  putting  themselves  into  a  false  position  by7  en¬ 
couraging  them  to  be  able  to  supply  all  goods,  including  their  own. 
Avhereas,  as  a  wholesale  house,  his  firm  Avould  not  be  able 
to  supply  Kodak  Company’s  goods.  They  Avould  be  putting 
themselves  into  a  worse  position  than  Kodak,  Ltd.,  would 
be  in.  He  trusted  that  the  outcome  of  the  decision  of  the  plate  and 
paper  manufacturers  Avould  be  that  they  Avould  all  fall  into  line  with 
their  aucavs,  and  he  believed  one  and  all  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Butcher  proposed  a  motion  altering  the  time  of  the  meeting 
to  the  evening,  and  this  Avas  seconded  by7  Mr.  Brookes.  avIio  Avished  to 
add  that  if  the  matter  Avas  dealt  with  at  the  immediate  present,  he 
felt  certain  that  it  would  mean  the  withdrawal  of  the  objectionable 
conditions  that  they7  had  been  fighting'  to  get  taken  out  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Hindley  mo\7ed  a  vote  of  thanks  to'  the  chairman  for  presiding, 
and  said  that  the  first  year  or  tAvo,  in  connection  with  such  an  asso¬ 
ciation  was  ahvays  a  time  of  anxiety,  but  they  were  A7ery  much  in¬ 
debted  to  the  chairman  for  the  time  and  great  attention  which  he  had 
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devoted  to  the  work  of  the  association,  benefiting,  as  it  did,  the  whole 
trade  as  a  body. 

The  chairman  expressed  his  obligation  for  the  kind  things  which  had 
been  said  about  him. 


BRITISH  OPTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  circular  on  the  subject  of  optical  legislation  has  been 
issued  to  the  members  of  the  British  Optical  Association :  — 

The  British  Optical  Association  was  formed  in  1895,  primarily  with 
the  idea  of  the  encouragement  of  the  science  of  optics  and  the  art  of  its 
application  to  the  improvement  of  human  vision.  It  was  the  first  society 
in  the  world  to  institute  optical  examinations,  and  at  the  present  day  it 
is  the  only  body  in  the  United  Kingdom  holding  optical  examinations 
which  have  for  their  chief  subject  that  of  sight-testing.  Membership 
of  the  association  is  obtainable  now  only  by  severe  examination.  It 
does  not  encourage  quackery  nor  the  practice  of  secret  methods,  its 
sole  object  being  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  optics  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  human  vision.  Although  it  has  since  its  formation  been 
successful  in  producing  a  body  of  sight-testing  opticians,  'whose  cap¬ 
abilities  augur  well  for  the  future  of  the  industry,  although  this  body 
is  steadily  increasing  in  numbers,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  not 
above  800  opticians  hold  certificates  of  any  kind.  The  Council  have 
always  had  one  idea  in  view — legislative  powers — not  for  one,  but  for 
all. 

Legislative  power  is  necessary — firstly,  for  the  protection  of  the 
public ;  secondly,  for  the  protection  of  qualified  optologists.  Medical 
men  in  the  old  days  were  “  quacks  ”  until  they  acquired  legislation. 
Dentists  were  simply  “  toothdrawers  ” — now,  that  they  have  legislative 
powers — they  are  a  strong  and  honoured  body.  Midwives  were 
long  of  the  “  Mrs.  Gamp  ”  order — with  legislative  powers  they  com¬ 
prise  an  educated  and  well-trained  sisterhood.  To  secure  legislation 
there  are  four  essentials  :  1,  classification  ;  2,  numbers  ;  3,  influence  and 
capital;  4,  education  by  examination.  Classification  and  numbers 
will  result  from  the  realisation  of  the  scheme.  Influence  and  capital 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  association.  The  education  by  examination 
has  for  some  time  been  steadily  in  practice.  The  advantages  to  the 
non-attached  optician  are  many,  the  requisites  for  eligibility  are  not 
severe,  and  the  cost  is  trifling.  To  secure  representation  by  numbers 
it  will  be  necessary  to  present  some  list  more  representative  of 
numerical  strength  than  the  present  roll  of  members.  Such  a  list 
can  only  be  prepared  by  the  inclusion  of  nearly  all  the  optical  strength 
of  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  with  this  idea  in  view  that  the  Council 
earnestly  entreats  sympathy  and  co-operation. 

1.  — Each  member  of  this  register  will  receive  a  printed  form,  showing 
that  he  is  an  optician  of  at  least  five  years’  standing,  and  that  he 
is  therefore  enrolled  upon  the  list  of  British  opticians. 

2.  — He  will  have  the  privilege  of  attending  any  of  the  optological 
or  refractional  meetings  of  the  association. 

3.  — He  will  receive,  from  time  to  time,  sundry  optical  literature 
which  will  keep  him  in  touch  with  his  optical  brethren. 

4.  — When  Parliamentary  legislation  is  secured  he  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was  among  the  first  to  be  enrolled, 
his  enrolment  form  always  being  public  evidence  of  having  been  en¬ 
rolled  as  an  optician  of  at  least  five  years’  standing  at  a  certain  date. 

5.  — In  the  event  of  his  desiring  to  proceed  with  his  studies  and  to 
enter  for  examination,  it  is  obvious  that  his  enrolment  will  stand 
instead  of  the  searching  requirements  at  present  existing  as  to  respect¬ 
ability  and  standing. 

He  will  not  be  a  member  of  the  association,  nor  entitled  to  advertise 
or  imply  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  association,  nor  will  he  be  granted 
a  certificate  of  association. 

The  requisites  for  eligibility  on  this  register  are:  — 

1.  — The  applicant  must  have  been  engaged  at  least  five  years  as 
master,  assistant,  or  workman,  in  the  selling  of  spectacles,  or  general 
optical  trade. 

2.  — He  must  supply  a  reference  from  any  one  wholesale  house.  The 
application  form  to  be  signed  by  any  member  of  the  firm  of  that  house. 
The  Council  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  any  application. 

The  charge  for  such  enrolment  is  3s.  per  annum.  This  charge  is 
purely  nominal,  and  is  made  to  defray  subsequent  current  clerical 
expenses,  etc. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SURVEY  AND  RECORD  OF  SURREY. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  first  report  of  Council  to  t be 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Survey,  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Croydon, 
March  20,  1903: — Your  Council  beg  to  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Survey  up  to  the  present  date.  A  preliminary  meeting  was  held,  by 
the  kind  permission,  of  the  Croydon  Public  Libraries  Committee,  in 
the  Lecture  Hall,  Town  Hall,  Croydon,  on  March  5,  1902,  when  a 
provisional  committee  was  formed,  with  Mr.  W.  Whitaker,  F.R.S.,  as 
chairman,  Mr.  H.  D.  Gower  as  hon.  secretary,  and  Mr.  !..  Stanhy 
Jast  as  hon.  curator.  It  was  decided  to  invite  various  societies  to 
send  delegates  to  a  further  meeting,  and  that  gentlemen  interested  in 
the  movement  be  invited  to  join  the  provisional  committee.  A 
second  meeting  was  held  on  May  9,  1902,  when  by  resolution  the 
Photographic  Survey  and  Record  of  Surrey  was  inaugurated  and  a 
Council  formed,  consisting  of  the  provisional  committee  and  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  societies  willing  to  co-operate,  with  power  to  add  to  its 
number.  The  first  Council  meeting  was  held  on  June  13,  when  the 
following  officers  were  elected :— Chairman,  W.  Whitaker,  F.R.S., 
etc.  ;  local  vice-chairman,  Hector  Maclean,  F.R.P.S.,  president  of 
the  Camera  Club ;  local  vice-chairman,  John  Bulbeck,  vice-president 
of  the  West  Surrey  Photographic  Society;  hon.  treasurer,  W.  W.  j 
Topley,  46,  Friends  Road,  Croydon;  hon.  curator,  L.  Stanley  Jast, 
chief  librarian,  Croydon  Public  Libraries;  hon.  general  secretary, 

J.  M.  Hobson,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  1,  Morland  Road,  Croydon;  hon.  Survey 
secretary,  H.  D.  Gower,  55,  Benson  Road,  Croydon.  It  was  then  I 
resolved  that  Viscount  Midleton  be  asked  to  be  president,  and  that 
the  Surrey  countv  and  borough  members  of  Parliament,  the  chairman  | 
of  the  Surrey  County  Council,  and  the  Surrey  Mayors  be  asked  to 
become  vice-presidents.  The  second  meeting  of  Council  was  on  July,  J 
15,  when  the  rules  were  drawn  up.  The  third  Council  meeting  was 
on’  September  22,  when  the  organisation  of  the  Survey  was  completed 
by  forming  committees,  namely,  the  Executive  Committee,  the  1  hoto- 
graphio  Committee,  and  the  following  sectional  committees :  Archi-  | 
•  tecture,  Art  and  Literature,  Anthropology,  Geology,  Natural  History, 
Scenery  and  Passing  Events.  At  the  present  time  the  membership  of 
the  Survey  stands  at  113,  constituted  as  follows  :  President  and  vice- 
presidents,  20 ;  elected  members  of  Council,  20 ;  delegates  to  Council 
from  societies,  33 ;  private  members,  40 ;  total  113.  So  far  the  work 
of  the  Survey  has  been  preliminary.  All  the  committees  have  met 
and  have  sketched  out  plans  of  work.  These  have  been  embodied 
in  a  circular  which  has  been  freely  distributed.  The  London  County 
Council  has  asked  our  assistance  in  the  matter  of  houses  about  to  be 
removed  for  street  improvements  with  a  view  to  recording  any  objects 
of  interest,  and  the  matter  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  Archi¬ 
tecture  Committee.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  for 
the  stimulus  to  good  photographic  recording  which  it  has  given,  by 
instituting  a  Survey  Competition  Section  in  its  Photographic  Exhibi¬ 
tion  (March  18-21)  at  the  Art  Galleries,  Park  Lane,  Croydon.  The 
hon.  Survey  secretary,  Mr.  H.  D.  Gower,  to  whose  energy  and  public 
spirit  the  inception  of  the  Surrey  Survey  is  mainly  due,  and  Mr. 
Hector  Maclean,  on  behalf  of  the  Photographic  Committee,  have 
handed  in  the  reports  herewith  incorporated. 

Report  of  the  Photographic  Committee. 

The  committee  met  in  October,  November,  and  January.  Its  first 
meeting  was  devoted  to  drafting  particulars,  most  of  which  have  since 
been  included  in  the  circular  sent  out  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  subjects  included  mounts,  labels,  and  printing  processes  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  (i.e.,  platinotype  and  carbon).  A  form  of  register 
submitted  by  Mr.  Gower  was  approved  and  is  now  m  use.  ln« 
committee  advised  that  some  object  of  known  and  easily  recognisable  j 
dimensions  should,  where  necessary,  be  included  m  photographing 
objects,  etc.  The  three-foot  folding  cardboard  rule  issued  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  was  recommended  as  useful  for  showing 
scale  of  objects  photographed.  The  six-inch  ordnance  map  was  ap¬ 
proved  for  general  use  in  systematic  photo  survey  work.  The  com¬ 
mittee  advise  that  local  centres  be  formed  to  undertake  the  photo 
record  in  their  neighbourhoods,  and  that  the  records  deposited  at  the 
Town  Hall  be  insured  against  fire.  The  committee  instructed  its 
secretary  to  write  to  the  technical  and  local  papers  drawing  attention 
to  the  Record  Competition  arranged  by  the  Croydon  Camera  Liu  • 
This  was  done,  and  all  those  papers,  except  one,  published-  part  or 
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the  whole  of  the  letter.  The  efforts  of  the  Photographic  Committee, 
seconded  by  other  members  of  the  Survey,  to  make  the  above  competi¬ 
tion  successful  have  resulted  in  150  prints  or  more  being  sent  in, 
all  of  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Photographic  Survey  and 
Record  of  Surrey.  Special  acknowledgment  is  due  to  Mr.  H.  D. 
Gower  for  his  labours  in  receiving  the  above  prints  and  mounting 
them  on  the  regulation  mounts  for  display  at  the  Croydon  Camera 
Club’s  Exhibition. 

Report  of  the  Hon.  Survey  Secretary. 

During  the  past  year  51  photographs  have  been  registered ;  they  are 
as  follows: — Architecture,  9;  art  and  literature,  4;  anthropology,  8; 
geology,  13;  natural  history,  9;  scenery  and  passing  events,  8;  total, 
51.  Professor  Meldola  has  kindly  placed  for  use  of  the  Survey  79 
negatives,  of  which  48  will  be  valuable  to  print  from  as  weather  and 
time  permits.  There  are  also  several  members  who  have  promised 
prints  as  soon  as  convenient,  the  whole  total  being  roughly  estimated 
at  about  250,  besides  those  sent  to  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  for 
exhibition.  The  Council  have  to  thank  the  following  ladies  and 
gentlemen  for  donations  during  the  past  year,  viz.  : — Mrs.  F.  M. 
Crowley,  Croydon,  4  prints;  Miss  Mary  S.  Johnston  (Geologists’ 
Association,  7;  Mr.  J.  J.  Coleman  (Clapham  Junction  Y.M.C.A. 
Natural  Science  Circle),  1;  Mr.  R.  Quick  (Dulwich  Scientific  and 
Literary  Association),  8;  Mr.  J.  Noakes  (Croydon  Camera  Club),  2; 
Mr.  C.  A.  Goodman,  Warlingham,  4 ;  Mr.  H.  D.  Gower,  Croydon,  6 ; 
Mr.  J.  H.  Baldock  (Croydon  Natural  History  and  Scientific  Society), 
19;  Professor  Meldola,  for  gift  of  negatives. 

- ♦ - 

magnalium;. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Williams,  of  92,  Hatton  Garden.  London,  E.C.,  ivrites : 
"‘I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  paragraph  regarding  aluminium 
alloys  on  page  283  of  your  journal.  The  statement  you  make  regard¬ 
ing  magnalium  tubes  is,  however,  incorrect.  I  keep  them  in  stock, 
and  they  are  in  use  for  lens  mounts,  telescopes,  etc.,  by  a  number 
of  the  leading  opticians.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  make  this  correction  at  your  convenience.  Can  you,  at  the  same 
time,  describe  any  of  the  valuable  properties  of  magnalium  as  given 
.n  the  new  pamphlet,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  ?  The  following  is 
extracted  from  the  pamphlet  sent  us  by  Mr.  Williams  :  — 

Magnalium  is  a  metal  which  deserves  the  attention  of  every  class 
of  metal  workers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  essentially  a  working  metal— that 
is  to  say,  it  is  one  that  can  be  cut,  filed,  hammered,  and  dealt  with 
in  a  certain  definite  manner,  and,  as  the  alloy  of  aluminium  and  mag¬ 
nesium  is  certainly  controlled  in  the  purity,  proportions,  and  mixture, 
so  the  resulting  metal  varies  to  no  appreciable  extent,  and  any  result 
desired  by  a  worker  can  with  certainty  and  assurance  be  obtained 
after  following  certain' processes.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  calling 
the  practical  workers  attention  to  magnalium,  confident  that  he  will 
have  to  handle  a  metal  which  will  faithfully  carry  out  his  wishes 
and  design,  and  follow  his  skilful  labour  to  any  desired  useful,  or 
artistic,  end.  So  much  is  this  so,  that  although  so  recently  introduced 
into  England,  its  consumption  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  works  in  Westphalia  have  had  to  be  extended  and  perfected  in 
the  melting,  casting,  and  rolling  departments,  to  enable  them  to  keep 
pace  with  the  constant  demand  which  has  followed  its  trial,  in  small 
samples  at  first,  succeeded  by  larger  orders.  As  soon  as  its  advantages 
are  generally  known  we  are  confident  that  there  will  be  quite  an  im¬ 
portant  trade  done  in  this  material,  as  a  substitute  for  the  heavier 
and  corrodable  metals,  supplanting  aluminium  by  its  stiffness.  Where 
a  light  metal  was  needed  aluminium  has  hitherto  had  to  be  employed, 
but  its  want  of  stiffness,  whore  permanent  shape  is  necessary,  and 
its  tearing  under  the  tool,  and  the  impossibility  of  making  clean  screws, 
have  been  greatly  against  it.  To  overcome  these  objections,  German 
and  American  scientists  have  been  seeking  and  testing  for  many  years, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  discovery  and  perfction  of  the  alloy  of 
magnesium  and  aluminium  by  Dr.  Mach,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
other  alloys  of  zinc,  tin,  bismuth,  antimony,  etc.,  which  are  all 
heavier  than  the  original  aluminium,  thus  doing  away  with  the  chief 
advantage  as  a  substitute  for  brass,  zinc,  and  other  metals.  The 
density  of  magnalium  varies  with  the  class  of  alloy  required,  being 
from  2.4  to  2.57,  aluminium  being  2.67,  and  is  thus  the  heavier  metal. 


The  greatest  superiority  of  magnalium  over  previous  alloys  of 
aluminium  lies  in  its  toughness  and  tenacity,  combined  with  a  certainty 
of  machining,  cutting  clean  under  the  tool,  and  not  clogging  the  file 
or  fine  saw  teeth,  as  aluminium  does ;  it  drills  easily,  and  can  be  planed 
to  a  clean  surface,  and  excellent  screw  threads  can  be  obtained.  A  cut 
of  a  quarter  inch  in  depth  can  be  taken  from  a  §  rod  without  the  rod 
bearing  away  from  the  tool — it  can  be  pressed  and  spun  and  otherwise 
dealt  with,  as  well  as  mild  steel.  Its  breaking  strain  is  from  14  tons 
to  21  tons  per  square  inch,  according  to  the  alloy  tested — it  breaks  with 
a  fin®  silky  fracture — it  can  be  jumped  up,  thickened,  and  otherwise 
forged  and  bent  as  easily  as  wrought  iron,  bu£  at  much  lower  heat, 
about  626  degrees  Fahr. ,  at  which  point  it  ignites  wood  shaving;  at 
a  barely  red  heat.  For  spinning  and  drawing,  vaseline  has  been  found 
a  useful  lubricant,  or  also  :  stearine  1-5,  turps  4-5.  It  takes  a  very 
high  polish  with  rottenstone,  tripoli,  rouge,  and  Sheffield  lime  (with 
stearine  and  turpentine  1  in  5).  It  is  advisable  to  start  cleaning  the 
surface  with  powdered  charcoal  free  from  any  grit.  In  melting  the 
casting  alloy  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  graphite  crucible,  heated  in  a 
coke  fire,  free  from  oxygen,  up  to  a  dull  red,  and  the  larger  pieces, 
previously  dipped  in  petroleum,  placed  in  first  with  powdered  charcoal 
on  top  to  prevent  oxidation,  followed,  when  melted,  by  the  smaller 
pieces.  The  moulding  sand  in  the  flask  should  be  mixed  with  about  a 
tenth  part  of  meal,  as  the  gases  require  free  escape  through  the  sand. 
In  large  castings,  a  little  coal  dust  mixed  with  the  sand  favours  the 
flow  of  metal,  the  facing  of  the  mould  should  be  dressed  with  sprayed 
petroleum  and  dusted  with  lycopodium  powder  from  a  muslin  bag,  to 
get  a  good  face ;  talc  or  French  chalk  can  be  substituted,  but  not  so 
good ;  blacklead  and  water  can  be  also  used,  if  preferred.  A  good 
head  and  large  gates,  runners,  and  risers  are  a  necessity ;  as  the  metal 
contracts  a  good  deal,  say  ^in.  to  a  foot,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
this,  or  cracks  will  be  left  on  cooling — a  deep  column  of  hot  metal 
favours  sold  casting,  and  can  be  obtained  by  an  extra  flask  on  top. 
Metal  to  be  rolled  must  be  cast  with  a  rounded  mould  to  allow  for 
contracting  down  to  a  flat.  The  sand  is  used  damper,  and  must  not  be 
rammed  so  close  as  for  brass  castings,  and  free  vent  for  gases  allowed 
for.  The  mould  to  be  well  pricked  while  the  pattern  is  in,  and  mag¬ 
nalium  wire  pins  are  placed  through  the  sand  to  hold  in  position  por¬ 
tions  of  the  mould  which  are  insecure  or  weak.  Simple  articles  are 
best  cast  in  green  sand,  petroleum  being  sprayed  on  during  ramming 
to  keep  the  corners  clean  and  sharp,  and  the  cores  are  better  if  ven¬ 
tilated  by  a  waxed  string  being  built  in,  and  the  string  withdrawn 
before  placing  in  mould,  washed  with  mealy  water  to  keep  a  carbon 
face  on  the  metal,  and  well  baked,  large  cores  to  have  straw  or  other 
centre  worked  in  to  allow  contraction ;  some  prefer  rosin  to  meal  for 
mixing  with  the  sand  cores,  as  it  contracts  easily  when  warmed.  The 
metal  on  being  melted  at  a  temperature  of  1,200  degrees  Fahr.  or  a 
claret  red  (a  higher  heat  such  as  orange  producing  porous  castings  of 
a  grey  colour,  this  must  be  avoided).  The  metal  in  from  43  to  45 
minutes  at  a  low  red  will  become  fluid ;  then,  when  fluid,  it  is  to  be 
stirred  with  a  clean  pine  rod,  and  as  soon  as  the  metal  ceases  to 
adhere  to  the  rod,  allow  it  to  still,  skim,  and  pour  steadily  without 
cessation,  keeping  the  crucible  close  to  the  gate  until  it  overflows  at 
the  gate,  so  that  any  scum  may  rise,  the  metal  entering  the  mould  as 
usual  at  the  bottom,  and  clearance  of  scum  being  allowed  for  by  a 
rising  prolongation  of  the  mould.  The  average  time  from  putting 
the  metal  into  the  hot  crucible,  to  the  ultimate  pouring,  is  about  40 
to  45  minutes,  according  to  the  fire,  for  a  crucible  of,  say,  401b.,  of  mag¬ 
nalium.  Smaller  quantities  take  less  time  in  proportion.  The  molten 
metal  should  be  kept  from  contact  with  the  air  by  powdered  charcoal, 
or  otherwise.  The  mould  is  opened  quickly,  as  soon  as  the  metal  is 
set,  in  fact,  and  the  runners  are  then  easily  removed  while  the  metal 
is  warm.  The  runners  are  better  made  tapering  downwards,  so  as 
to  keep  a  stream  of  hot  metal  flowing  into  the  mould,  as  the  sides 
of  the  runner  soon  chills  a  metal  which  is  fluid  at  such  a  low  heat. 
The  shrinkage  of  magnalium  from  its  melting  to  solid  state  is  from  2 
to  4  per  cent.,  and  has  to  be  allowed  for.  Metal  moulds  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  used,  and  give  very  clear  castings  if  previously  polished 
with  graphite;  allowance  for  shrinking  must  not  be  omitted,  as  already 
pointed  out.  Knife-handles,  bells,  and  similar  light  and  ornamental 
articles  can  be  rapidly  cast  with  clean,  clear  designs,  which,  by  judi¬ 
cious  polishing,  have  very  pleasing  effect.  Rapid  cooling  in  cold  water, 
as  with  silver,  makes  the  metal  soft  and  ductile,  slow  cooling  produces 
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a  hardening,  and  would  be  advisable)  for  bells  and  similar  objects. 
The  mineral  oils,  such  as  petroleum,  vaseline,  and  other  hydrocarbons 
are  advisable  in  working  this  metal  on  account  of  their  freedom  from 
oxygen. 

In  rolling  the  alloy  Z,  the  metal  should  be  heated  to  about  662 
degrees  Fahr. ,  and  should  be  annealed  after  each  second  rolling,  and 
dressed  with  petroleum  to  prevent  oxidation,  the  temperature  in  the 
muffle  to  be  even  and  a  low  red  visible  in  the  dark,  so  that  a  pine  stick 
drawn  across  the  sheet  leaves  a  black  mark  toi  burn  off.  The  rolls 
should  be  kept  about  boiling  point.  Sheets  under  l-100th  of  1  inch 
can  be  worked  at  heat  of  boiling  oil.  Stearine  1-5  and  turpentine  4-5 
is  a  good  lubricant  to  use  in  this  operation.  For  making  the  metal 
springy  and  elastic  it  should  be  heated  to  an  even  heat,  about  730 
degrees  Fahr.  in  a  muffle,  away  from  direct  flame,  to  a  dark  red,  just 
charring  a  wooden  rod  to  sparking  point,  and  then  alloived  to  cool 
very  slowly,  the  metal  thus  becomes  hard,  and  can  be  used  for  springs. 
Magnalium  is  only  surpassed  in  ductility  by  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
and  copper,  and  it  can  be  wire-drawn  to  the  fineness  of  silk  threads. 
Tubing  and  rods  can  be  drawn  to;  smaller  sizes,  heating,  annealing 
by  sudden  cooling,  and  re-drawing,  as  above  stated.  Wire  can  be 
passed  over  a  charcoal  fire  before  going  through  the  dies  for  drawing 
down.  Magnalium  can  be  turned  and  faced  at  the  same  speeds  as 
iron  or  brass,  shavings  of  great  length  being  obtained.  Tools,  as  in 
metal  turning,  require  to  be  keen-edged  to  do  good  work,  and  will  be 
better  kept  lubricated  with  turpentine,  petroleum,  vaseline.  In  sawing 
the  saw  should  be  lubricated  with  petroleum. 

In  the  operation  of  soldering,  with  the  special  solder  supplied,  the 
joints  are  to  be  clean  scraped  and  solder  at  once  applied  with  rubbing 
down  to  the  metal  with  a  hot  iron,  no  flux  being  necessary.  In  using 
the  blowpipe  flame  on  a  joint  being  soldered,  it  is  advisable  to  allow 
the  deoxidising  part  of  the -flame  to  play  on  the  metal  away  from  the 
soldered  joint,  or,  as  one  would  say,  the  tinned  portion,  and  thus  raise 
the  joint  to  the  heat  required  for  soldering.  When  the  solder  flows 
the  joints  are  pressed  together,  and  cooled,  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  playing  of  thel  flame  on  the  solder,  as  it  would  burn  the  latter, 
and  thus  prevent  the  metals  adhering.  As  it  is  a  good  heat  conductor, 
the  specific  heat  being  0.2185,  care  must  be-  taken  to  avoid  being  burned, 
as  the  article  becomes  hot  all  over,  and  thej  heat  required  for  the 
actual  soldering  is  spread  and  dissipated  all  over  the  material,  prevent¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  the  solder  at  the-  joint;  it  is  helpful  to  keep  a  heated 
surface  under  the  joint  to  be  soldered.  In  welding,  the  surfaces  to 
be  joined  must  be  protected  from  oxidation,  and  the  metal  pressed 
together  on  the  clean  surfaces,  taking  especial  cai’e  not  to  overheat 
the  same. 


Frosted  surfaces  may  be  obtained  by  dipping  the  metal  in  a  solution 
of  2  per  cent,  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  and  10  per  cent,  of 
caustic  soda. 


The  electrical  conductivity  of  magnalium  is  about  half  that  of  copper, 
as  follows  : — ■ 


Silver  taken  as  . 100.0 

Copper  .  98.0 

Gold  .  78.0 

Aluminium  .  63.2 

Magnalium  .  56.1 

Zinc  .  29.9 

Brass  .  21.5 

Swedish  iron  .  16.0 

Tin!  .  15.4 


Platinum 


14.0 


Nickel  .  12.0 

Lead  .  8.9 

Antimony  . , .  3.9 


On  account  of  the  lightness  of  magnalium.  a  wire  oil  less  weight 


is  equivalent  in  diameter  to  one  of  copper,  but  of  greater  strength. 

The  specific  weight  of  magnalium  comes  in  the  following  order:  — 
Magnalium  (breaking  strain  21  tons  per  sq.  in.)  2.40 

,,  2.57 

Aluminium  .  2.67 

Zinc  .  ^15 

Cast  iron  . 7.86 

Nickel  .  8.8 

Copper  .  8.82 

Brass  .  8.50 

Silver  .  10.5 

Lead  .  11.37 

Gold  .  19.32 


The  tensile  strength  of  magnalium  as  compared  with  other  metals 
is :  — 


Steel  .  30  tons  per  sq.  in. 

Copper  .  25 

Magnalium  .  20 

Iron  .  20 

Aluminium  .  14 

Brass  .  10 

Cast  iron  .  7 

Zinc  .  3 

Tin  .  2 

Lead  .  1* 


For  forging,  X  and  Y  alloys  are  preferable ;  for  drawing  and  rolling 
Z  is  employed.  It  requires  constant  annealing  in  a  close  furnace  away 
from  flame  during  the  rolling,  and  the  surface  kept  clean,  and  covered 
with  petroleum 

Y.  is  recommended  for  castings  of  a  softer  nature. 

X.  is  advisable  for  castings  of  a  harder  nature. 

Z.  is  the  better  metal  for  tensile  purposes. 


To  enamel  a  good  black,  either  bright  or  matt,  Mander’s  varnish  pro¬ 
duces  a  very  good  and  enduring  surface.  The  Dead  India  black 
varnish,  No.  1,944,  will  dry  ivithout  stove  heat,  but  may  be  stoved  for 
one  hour  at  a  temperature  of  300  degrees  Fahr.  For  bright  black 
stoving  varnish,  use  No.  2-386  of  same  maker,  and  stove  for  tivo  or 
three  hours  at  150  degrees  to  160  degrees  Fahr.  These  enamels  produce 
a  better  appearance  if  the  magnalium  has  a  frosted  surface  before 
applying  the  varnish. 


For  tool-handles,  its  being  light  and  imperishable,  and  not  attacked 
by  worms  and  insects,  it  is  of  great  service. 

Its  non-poisonous  qualities  are  of  great  A'alue  in  its  applications  to 
cooking  utensils  of  every  description. 

It  is  not  affected  by  sulphur  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  useful 
on  that  account  for  furniture  of  doors  and  gas  fittings  and  ornamental 
Avork,  especially  on  account  of  the  high  polish  that  it  takes  and  retains. 

Iodine,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  alkalis  attack  this  metal,  and  should 
not  be  used  in  contact  with  it. 

If  overheated  in  forging  or  casting,  the  metal  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  becomes  spoiled  and  porous.  Care  should  be  observed 
to  Avork  all  casting  and  forging  at  as  Ioav  a  heat  as  posible,  and  pour 
from  crucible  to  gate  closely  so  as  to  aimid  this  contingency.  Thepj 
tendency  of  anyone  accustomed  to  brass  castings  is  to  overheat  this 
metal,  and  this  caution  is  again  enforced  to-  avoid  failures. 

The  preceding  notes  are  given  as  a  guide  to  the  use  and  value  of 
magnalium,  and  are  not  stated  to  be  the  best  methods,  as  these  will 
evolve  in  practical  Avorking,  according  to  the  different  applications 
and  processes,  and  Ave  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  any  customer  will 
inform  us  of  any  defects  or  changes  that  may  occur  in  Avorking,  as 
there  are  many  improvements  and)  better  methods  that  Avill  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  manipulating  a  comparatively  new  mqtal  as  this  is. 


British 

Standard 

Wire  Gauge. 

Thickness  in 
Inches. 

Thickness  in 
Millimetres. 

Approximate 
Weight  per 

Sq.  Foot. 

British 
Standard 
Wire  Gauge. 

. - 

Thickness  in 
Inches. 

* 

Thickness  in 
Millimetres. 

©  , 

«  ©  *5 

£  a*  o 

£.3te 

S-tSdQ 

1 

lbs.  | 

lbs. 

1 

0-3 

7-G2 

4T5 

16 

0-06 

1-62 

0-8 

027 

7-01 

3-75  ! 

17 

0-05 

1-42 

0’7 

3 

0-25 

6-40 

3-25 

18 

0-048 

1-21 

0‘6 

4 

0’23 

5-89 

3‘08 

19 

0-04 

1-01 

0*5 

0‘2l 

5-38 

2 ‘85 

20 

0-036 

0-914 

0"45 

0-19 

4-87 

2'52  1 

21 

0-032 

0-813 

0-4 

7 

0-17 

4-47 

2*9fl 

22 

0-028 

0-711 

0  *34 

g 

0-lG 

4-06 

2-03 

23 

0-024 

0-610 

0  3 

0’14 

3-65 

1-83 

24 

0-022 

0'559 

0'28 

0T2 

3-25 

1-64 

25 

0-020 

0-508 

0-25 

H 

0-ll 

2-94 

1-47 

26 

0-018 

0-457 

0  23 

12 

13 

0‘10 

2-64 

1-3 

27 

0-016 

0-416 

0"21 

0-09 

2*33 

1-15 

28 

0  014 

0"375 

0‘19 

14 

0-08 

2-03 

1-02 

29 

0-013 

0-345 

0*17 

15 

COT 

!  1‘82 

1 

0-9 

30 

2-012 

0-315 

0T5 
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Approximate  Weight  of  1  Foot  in  Length. 


Inches. 

Round  Rod. 

Square  Rod. 

Inches. 

Round  Rod. 

Square  Rod. 

A 

0-003 

i 

0-230 

0-28 

0-008 

A 

0-29 

"I 

0-014 

t 

0-355 

A 

0-032 

1 

0-5 

0-65 

i 

0-057 

0-07 

i 

0-7 

0-9 

A 

0-089 

l 

0-3 

1-1 

1 

0131 

0-16 

2 

3'6 

4-6 

_Z_ 

16 

0-176 

CITY  OF  MANCHESTER  MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL  OF 
TECHNOLOGY. 

The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  special  courses  in  photography  for 
the  summer  session,  1903:  — 

Photographici  and  Printing  Crafts  Department.* — The  fallowing 
courses  of  lectures  and  practical  tuition  will  be  given  in  the  above 
department  during  the  summer  session  :  — Outdoor  Photography  : 
Lecturer,  Charles  W.  Gamble.  A  course  of  ten  lectures  specially 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  outdoor  photography  will  be  given, 
commencing  on  May  19.  In  this  course  attention  will  principally 
be  paid  to  the  production  of  negatives.  The  lectures  will  be  illustrated 
by  examples  of  various  kinds  and  by  demonstrations.  Syllabus : 
Elementary  exposition  of  the  principles  underlying  the  production 
of  photographic  negatives.  The  camera  and  its  accessories.  Lenses 
for  different  classes  of  work.  Manipulations  with  cameras  and 
lenses.  Lighting  and  the  various  effects  produced  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  objects  by  different  conditions  of  lighting.  Exposing  and 
the  conditions  which  govern  the  exposure  to  be  given  to  sensitive 
surfaces  in  the  camera.  Development  and  after  processes.  The 
preparation  of  negatives  for  printing.  The  making  of  prints  by 
the  platinum  process.  Mounting  and  finishing  prints.— Tuesday, 
2  to  3  p.m.  Room  5,  Floor  F.  Fee,  7s.  6d. 

Practical  Photography.-— Teachers,  Charles  W.  Gamble  and  R.  B. 
Fishenden :  A  course  of  practical  instruction,  consisting  of  ten  lessons, 
commencing  May  19,  will  be  given  in  photographic  manipulations, 
arranged  to  follow  and  illustrate  the  important  points  dealt  with 
in  the  lecture  course  as  detailed  above.  The  class  will  be  confined 
to  twelve  students. — Tuesday,  3  to  5  p.m.  Photographic  Studio, 
Floor  D.  Fee,  15s. 

Landscape  Photography.- — Lecturer,  Charles  W.  Gamble :  A  course 
of  ten  lectures  on  this  subject  will  be  given  commencing  on  May  19. 
The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  examples  of  various  kinds  and  by 
demonstration.  Syllabus :  The  camera  and  its  accessories.  Lenses 
for  different  classes  of  work.  Manipulations  with  cameras  and  lenses. 
Lighting  and  the  various  effects  produced  in  the  appearance  of  the 
subject  by  different  conditions  of  lighting.  Exposing  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  govern  the  exposure  to  be  given  to  isensitive  surfaces 
in  the  camera.  Instrumental  aids  to  correct  exposure.  Development 
and  after  processes.  The  preparation  of  negatives  for  printing.  The 
making  of  prints  by  the  platinum  and  carbon  processes.  Mounting 
and  finishing  prints. — Tuesday,  7  to  8.30  p.m.  Room  5,  Floor  F. 
Fee,  5s. 

Photographic  Manipulations. — Teachers,  Charles  W.  Gamble  and 
R.  B.  Fishenden :  A  course  of  practical  instruction,  consisting  of  ten 
lessons,  commencing  May  21,  will  be  given  in  simple  photographic 
manipulations,  arranged  to  follow  and  illustrate  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
the  chief  points  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  above  lecture  course.  The 
course  will  follow  a  set  programme,  to  which  all  students  will  be 
required  to  adhere.  This  class  will  be  confined  to  twelve  students.— 
Thursday,  7  to  9  p.m.  Photographic  Studio-,  Floor  D.  Fee,  10s. 


In  our  advertisement  columns  kist  week,  the  “  Tessar,”  Messrs. 
Zeiss’s  new  lens,  was  inadvertently  referred  to  as  the  “  Jessar.” 

Amongst  the  photographic  exhibitors  at  the  Chemists’  Exhibition, 
which  wais  held  last  week  at  the  National  Skating  Palace,  Argyll 
Street,  London,  w'ere  Messrs.  Chas.  Tyler  and  England  Bros.,  of  79, 
Copenhagen  Street,  London,  N.,  who  had  an  interesting  display  of 
mounts,  hand  cameras,  stand  cameras,  albums,  lamps,  sundries,  and 
printing  papers. 


SITTER’S  RIGHTS  IN  COPYRIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

A  case  of  considerable  interest  and  importance  to  photographers 
came  before  Judge  Stonor  on  Monday  at  the  Marylebone  County 
Court.  The  plaintiff,  Mr.  George  Garet-Charles,  photographic  artist, 
“The  Nest,”  Acacia  Road,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. ,  applied  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  Mrs.  Lilian  Nash — known  in  the  theatrical 
world  as  “Miss  Lilian  Hawthorne” — from  reproducing  or  publishing 
copies  of  a  photograph  of  herself,  taken  by  plaintiff. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Scott,  counsel,  appeared  for  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  G.  Wild, 
counsel,  defended. 

The  plaintiff’s  case,  very  briefly,  was  as  follows: — In  November 
last  the  defendant  applied  to  him  for  a  “  sitting,”  and  in  making 
the  appointment  he  sent  one  of  his  ordinary  cards  bearing  the 

notice,  “It  is  understood  that  the  sole  and  entire  copyright  of - 

is  retained  by  Mr.  George  Garet-Charles,  and  that  purchase  or 
possession  of  copies,  or  any  other  consideration,  shall  not  waive  this 
condition.”  Several  negatives  wTere  taken,  a  number  of  prints  from 
one  of  them  being  rendered.  Subsequently  it  came  to  plaintiff’s 
knowledge  that  this  photograph  had  been  reproduced  in  “The  Owl,” 
a  Birmingham  publication.  ITe  at  once  wrote  to  defendant  to  the 
effect  that  there  had  been,  an  infringement  of  his  copyright,  and 
requesting  to  be  supplied  with  full  particulars  regarding  other  repro¬ 
ductions.  After  a  deal  of  correspondence,  defendant  rvrote  saying 
that  although  she  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Garet-Charles  as  to  the 
copyright  being  his,  she  w-as  sorry  if  ishe  had  acted  wrongly ;  and 
that  the  only  other  copies1  she  had  of  the  photograph  were  some  “for 
my  own  private  use,  to  be  given  away  to  my  friends.”  Plaintiff 
ascertained,  however,  that  the  lady  had  had  a  hundred  mezzotint  copies- 
of  the  photograph  taken. 

Plaintiff’s  counsel  said  his  client  might  have  claimed  damages,  but 
he  now  only  asked  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  defendant  from 
further  distributing  copies  of  the  photograph ;  and  so  long  as  his- 
right  was  established  in  regard  to  the  present  case  the  plaintiff  would 
be  perfectly  satisfied. 

In  cross-examination,  the  plaintiff  said  that  it  was  with  a  view  to 
his  being  able  to  make  use  of  his  copyright  of  the  photographs  of 
theatrical  artistes  that  he  made  a  reduction  to  the  extent  of  some- 
50  per  cent,  in  his  charges  in  such  cases.  When  he  wished  to 
secure  or  retain  the  copyright  in  a  photograph  he  never  asked  the 
sitter  to  sign  any  document  to  that  effect. 

Counsel  for  the  defendant  pointed  out  that  on  a  former  occasion 
the  plaintiff  had  written  to  the  defendant  asking  her  to  sit  for  her 
photograph  to  be  taken,  at  the  same  time  intimating  that  no  charge 
would  be  made.  In  such  a  case — continued  counsel — the  copyright 
might  be  the  property  of  the  photographer,  but  in  the  present  case 
the  defendant  went  to  the  plaintiff  as  an  ordinary  customer. 

The  Judge  :  It  seems  that  the  parties  are  perfectly  agreed  as  to 
the  facts,  but  then  there  is  the  difficult  point  of  law.  Some  excuse, 
however,  must  be-  made  in  the  case  of  ladies. 

Defendant’s  counsel  then  intimated  that  his  client  and  her  husband 
were  prepared  to  give  an  undertaking  to  distribute  or  publish  no 
more  of  the  copies  of  the  photograph,  and  to  deliver  to  the  plaintiff 
those  copies  which  they  had  in  their  possession. 

Plaintiff’s  counsel :  Then  we  are  perfectly  satisfied. 


Photography  v.  Art. — Is  photography  inimicable  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  art?  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  the  eminent  sculptor,  gave  an 
emphatic  affirmative  to  this  question  in  his  lecture  on  “Realism,”  at 
Burlington  House,  lately.  It  is  no  secret  to  those  who  have  any  prac¬ 
tical  experience  of  the  modern  art  world  that  the  camera  has  become 
an  essential  adjunct  to  most  studios.  It  has  taught  the  student  that  he 
can  dispense  with  the  laborious  studies  from  the  life  and  the  complete 
knowledge  of  anatomy  which  used  to  be  considered  necessary.  All 
the  preliminary  drudgery  is  spared  him  by  a  mechanical  process  which 
gives  him  his  composition  and  proportions  ready-made.  The  result  is 
seen  in  the  absence  of  individuality  which  marks  the  work  of  so 
many  contemporary  artists,  especially  in  black  and  white.  As  Mr. 
Gilbert  eloquently  impressed  upon  his  audience,  the  student  who  would 
rise  above  mediocrity  should  regard  photography  as  nothing  more  than 
delusion  and  a  snare. — “  The  Book  Trade.” 
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“THE  FASTEST  PLATE  IN  THE  WORLD.” 

[From  “  riiotograpliic  Scraps.”] 

One  has  so  often  heard  statements  as  to  the  wonderful  properties  of 
all  kinds  of  plates  as  they  have  been  introduced,  claims  that  have 
too  often  melted  away  on  actual  trial,  or  proved  to  represent  nothing 
more  than  what  one  bas  been  accustomed  to  from  other  sources,  that 
when  I  was  told  that  the  new  plate  introduced  by  the  Ilford  Company 
was  “  the  fastest  plate  in  the  world,”  I  received  the  information  with 
all  due  respect,  but  not  without  a  measure  of  that  feeling  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  that  was  occasioned  by  the  cry  of  “  wolf  ”  in  the  old  fable. 
However,  I  tried  some  of  these  plates,  and  although  I  cannot  vouch  for 
the  rapidities  of  all  the  plates  in  the  world,  I  can  assert  that  I  have 
never  had  experience  of  a  plate  as  fast  as  the  “  Monarch,”  although 
I  have  always  been  on  the  look-out  for  plates  of  exceptional  character¬ 
istics.  The  first  thing  that  I  do  with  a  new  plate  is  to  make  an 
exposure  in  my  “  plate  tester,”  as  this  gives  at  once  quantitative  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  its  chief  properties,  and  useful  indications  concerning 
all  the  properties  of  a  plate  that  it  is  desirable  to  investigate.  In 
development  the  detail  did  not  flash  out,  but  it  came  steadily  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  extend  to  the  less  exposed  parts  to  a  surprising  degree.  After 
fixing  I  found  that  the  exposure  effect  had  gone  to  the  very  top  number 
of  the  screen  in  the  tester,  though  with  the  same  exposure  specially 
fast  plates  heretofore  had  always  stopped  some  two,  three,  or  four 
numbers  short.  I  then  tried  exposure  on  a  landscape,  using  at  the  same 
time  for  the  sake  of  comparison  the  plate  that  I  have  generally  taken 
for  hand  camera  work.  With  half  the  exposure  the  “  Monarch  ”  gave 
better  detail  in  the  shadows  than  the  other,  with  a  quarter  the 
exposure  the  advantage  was  perhaps  a  little  in  favour  of  the  older 
plate.  I  am,  therefore,  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  new  plate  is 
appreciably  faster  than  any  I  have  previously  had  to  do  with,  not 
merely  just  enough  faster  to  disarm  criticism,  as  to  the  claim  made 
regarding  it,  but  sufficiently  more  sensitive  to  give  a  considerable 
practical  advantage  in  the  use  of  it.  At  the  same  time  the  density¬ 
giving  power  of  the  plate  is  so  considerable  and  the  range  of  gradation 
so  extensive,  that  good  negatives  can  be  obtained  from  widely-varying 
exposures. 

Hitherto  one  has  expected  very  fast  plates  to  give  a  rather  thin 
image,  with  marked  halation  and  a  deposit  inclining  towards  coarse¬ 
ness,  and  the  common  advice  to  use  a  plate  of  medium  rapidity,  even 
for  hand  camera  work,  has  had  at  least  something  to  justify  it.  With 
the  “  Monarch  ”  plates  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  density,  halation 
is  less  marked  than  with  many  a  plate  that  is  not  among  the  fastest, 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  granularity  in  the  deposit.  In  fact,  if  an  ex¬ 
posed  plate  were  given  to  an  experienced  photographer  to  develop, 
without  any  information  as  to  the  time  of  exposure  and  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  plate,  I  feel  sure  that  he  would  consider  that  he  was  dealing 
with  a  plate  of  from  a  fourth  to  an  eighth  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
“Monarch,”  and  an  exposure  of  from  four  to  eight  times  its  actual 
duration.  We  have  here,  therefore,  a  plate  that  is  not  only  faster 
than  any  that  I  know  of,  but  one  that  does  not  suffer  from  any  of  the 
drawbacks  that  have  o.ten  had  to  be  put  up  with  for  the  sake  of 
extreme  rapidity.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  as  to  the  practical 
advantage  of  such  a  plate.  By  using  the  “  Monarch  ”  many  photo¬ 
graphers  will  be  able  to  halve  their  exposures,  and  what  this  means 
to  a  professional  portraitist  will  be  too  well  understood  to  need  en¬ 
larging  upon.  The  hand  camera  man  will  be  able  to  work  earlier  and 
later  without  slowing  his  shutter,  and  he  will  find  foregrounds  possible 
that  experience  has  taught  him  to  avoid.  But  it  is  not  only  in  an 
extension  of  the  time  or  the  subject  that  photographers  may  benefit. 
Rapidity  in  photographic  exposures  is  a  matter  of  the  lens  as  well  as 
the  plate,  and  an  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  either  gives  more  freedom 
as  to  choice  in  the  other.  Now  a  lens  with  a  smaller  aperture,  other 
things  being  equal,  costs  less  and  gives  more  depth  of  definition  than 
a  more  rapid  lens.  There  is  many  a  man  who  has  avoided  the  quickest 
plates,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  who  could  by  using  the 
“  Monarch  ”  plate  get  as  much  exposure  effect,  with  the  same  duration 
of  exposure  using  a  lens  f/8,  as  if  he  were  employing  a  lens  at  f/4  with 
the  plates  he  has  been  accustomed  to,  with  the  advantage  of  a  vast  in¬ 
crease  in  depth  of  definition.  And  those  who  have  sought  for  quick 
plates  will  find  a  similar  though  smaller  proportion  of  advantage. 

W  e  hear  it  often  said  of  cheap  cameras  that  they  are  only  available 


in  bright  weather  because  the  lens  is  slow.  Doubling  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  plate  is  equivalent,  so  far  as  exposure  effect  goes,  to 
doubling  the  lens  aperture,  and  this  is  generally  about  the  difference 
between  cheap  and  first  class  lenses,  excepting,  of  course,  those  of 
specially  large  aperture,  f/6  and  upwards.  Rapidity  in  the  plate  is 
better  than  rapidity  in  the  lens,  when,  as  in  the  “  Monarch,”  it  is  not 
associated  with  the  disadvantages  that  have  so  often  given  very  fast 
plates  a  bad  name.  The  only  thing  better  is  rapidity  in  both,  then  the 
scope  of  possible  work  becomes  large  indeed,  compared  to  what  we  have 
grown  accustomed  to.  There  is  one  caution  that  is  necessary  in  the 
use  of  plates  of  high  sensitiveness,  and  that  is  their  liability  to  be 
fogged  by  stray  light  or  an  ill  selected  colour  in  the  window  of  the 
dark  room  lamp.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  there  is  no  fear  of 
fogging  these  plates  by  development.  For  the  dark  room  lamp  three 
or  four  thicknesses  of  yellow  fabric  will  be  found  sufficient  to  make 
the  light  from  a  candle  safe,  if  the  common  precaution  is  taken  of 
keeping  the  dish  covered  during  the  first  stages  of  development, 
or  at  least  where  the  full  light  of  the  lamp  will  not  shine  upon  it. 

Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 


IMPORTANT  COPYRIGHT  APPEAL. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  case  of  Boucas  versus  Cooke  and  Others  came 
before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Lord  Justice  Stirling,  and  Lord  Justice 
Mathew. 

It  was  an  application  for  judgment  or  a  new  trial  in  an  action  tried 
be  ore  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  and  a  common  jury,  on  December  8,  1902. 
The  action  was  brought  by  a  photographer,  who  claimed  damages  for 
infringement  of  copyright  and  also  an  injunction  and  penalties.  In 
January,  1902,  the  defendant  Cooke,  who  was  a  young  mission-hall 
preacher,  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  who  was  known  as  the  “boy 
preacher,”  went  to  the  plaintiff’s  studio,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  and 
asked  the  plaintiff  to  take  a  silver  point  photograph  of  him.  Cooke  said 
that  he  wanted  the  photograph  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  advertising 
his  meetings,  and, if  the  negative  was  a  good  one  he  might  (as  the 
plaintiff  alleged)  or  would  (as  Cooke  alleged)  buy  it.  The  plaintiff 
took  a  photograph  of  Cooke  and  sent  him  eighteen  copies.  They  were 
unable  to  agree  on  a  price  at  which  the  plaintiff  should  supply  Cooke 
with  a  large  number  of  copies,  and  the  plaintiff  declined  to  accept  a 
proposal  by  Cooke  to  pay  for  the  eighteen  copies.  The  negative  re¬ 
mained  in  the  possession  of  the  plaintiff.  Cooke  took  one  of  his  copies 
to  the  defendant  Reynolds,  and  instructed  him  to  make  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  photograph  and  print  a  large  number  of  copies.  This  was 
done,  and  copies  were  distributed  at  Cooke’s  meetings.  On  January 
30,  1902,  the  plaintiff  registered  the  copyright  of  the  photograph. 
Reynolds  also  registered  the  copyright  of  his  print  from  the  original 
photograph,  and  after  January  30  sold  several  thousand  copies.  The  \ 
question  was,  whether,  having  regard  to  Section  4  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Copyright  Act,  1862,  the  copyright  of  the  original  photograph  was 
in  the  plaintiff  or  in  the  defendant  Cooke.  The  learned  Judge  left  to 
the  jury  the  question  wdrether  the  negative  was  to  be  Cooke’s  in  any 
event  or  only  in  the  event  of  his  paying  for  it.  The  jury  found  that 
the  negative  was  the  nroperty  of  the  plaintiff,  and  assessed  the 
damages  at  £20,  and  the  penalties  at  £5.  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  in  accordance  with  the  verdict,  and  granted 
an  injunction  restraining  the  defendants  from  further  publishing  the 
photograph.  The  defendants  now  applied  for  judgment  or  a  new 
trial.  Section  1  of  the  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Act,  1862,  is  iset  out  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  given  hereunder. 

Sir  Arthur  Collins,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Trickett  appeared  for  the 
defendant  Cooke;  and  Mr.  Herbert  Reed,  K.C.  and  Mr.  Turrell  for 
the  defendant  Reynolds ;  Mr.  Scrutton  K.  C. ,  and  Mr.  Colam  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff. 

The  Court  allowed  the  application,  and  entered  judgment  for  the 
defendants. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  the  action  was  brought  by  a  photo¬ 
grapher  to  restrain  a  breach  of  alleged  copyright  in  a  photograph  taken 
by  him,  and  for  damages.  A  verdict  was  found  for  the  plaintiff.  The 
question  was  whether  there  was  misdirection  by  the  learned  Judge, 
which  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff;  whether  the  verdict  was 
against  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  and  whether  there  was  any  reason- 
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able  evidence  to  support  the  verdict.  The  facts  were  that  the  defendant 
Cooke,  who  was  known  as  the  “  boy  preacher,”  came  to  the  plaintiff’s 
shop,  accompanied  by  a  respectable  and  responsible  person,  because 
Cooke  was  under  age,  for  the  purpose  of  having  his  photograph  taken. 
It  appeared  to  his  Lordship  to  be  the  ordinary  case  of  a  customer 
coming  and  having  his  photograph  taken  at  his  own  request.  There 
was  obviously  a  contract  made  for  good  or  valuable  consideration,  and 
the  onus  was  on  the  photographer  to  show  that  there  was  not.  By 

Section  1  of  the  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Act,  1862,  “  The  author . 

of  every  original  painting,  drawing  and  photograph . which  shall 

not  have  been  sold  or  disposed  of  before  the  commencement  of  this  Act, 
and  his  assigns,  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  copying, 
engraving,  reproducing,  and  multiplying  such  painting  or  drawing, 
and  the  design  thereof,  or  such  photograph,  and  the  negative  thereof, 
by  any  means  and  of  any  size,  for  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  such 
author,  and  seven  years  after  his  death ;  provided  that  when  any  paint- 
1  ing  or  drawing,  or  the  negative  of  any  photograph,  shall  for  the  first 
time  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  or  shall  be 
made  or  executed  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person  for  a  good  or 
a  valuable  consideration,  the  person  so  selling  or  disposing  of  or 
making  or  executing  the  same  shall  not  retain  the  copyright  thereof, 
unless  it  be  expressly  reserved  to  him  by  agreement  in  writing  signed 
at  or  before  the  time  of  such  sale  or  disposition,  by  the  vend,ee  or 
assignee  of  such  painting  or  drawing,  or  of  such  negative  of  a  photo¬ 
graph,  or  by  the  person  for  or  on  whose  behalf  the  same  shall  be  so 
made  or  executed, ,  but  the  copyright  shall  belong  to  the  vendor  or 
>  assignee  of  such  painting  or  drawing,  or  of  such  negative  of  a  photo¬ 
graph,  or  to  the  person  for  or  on  whose  behalf  the  same  shall  have  been 

made  or  executed . ”  The  question  turned  upon  the  words  at 

the  beginning  of  the  proviso.  It  was  contended,  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff,  that  the  only  matter  dealt  with  there  was  the  sale  or  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  negative  of  a  photograph,  and  that  the  second  clause  was 
only  another  way  of  stating  the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  negative,  and 
that  was  the  view  which  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  took,  and  upon  which 
he  directed  the  jury,  telling  them,  in  effect,  that  the  one  test  of  the 
right  of  the  party  ordering  the  photograph  to  the  copyright  was 
w  ether  he  had  bought  the  negative.  In  other  words  unless  the  sitter 
had  bought  the  negative  the  author  of  the  photograph  had  the  copy¬ 
right  in  it.  It  was  said  here  that  the  negative  was  not  bought,  and 
1  that,  therefore,  the  copyright  in  the  photograph  remained  in  the 
photographer,  and  that  consequently  the  plaintiff,  who  took  the  photo¬ 
graph,  was  the  person  who  was  entitled  to  sue  any  other  person  for 
reproducing  or  multiplying  copies  of  the  photograph.  In  his  Lordship’s 
opinion,^  that  view  of  the  law  could  not  be  supported.  It  seemed 
to  him  to  be  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the  statute.  It  ignored 
i  416  S€cond  of  the  two  alternatives,  which,  prima  facie,  took  the  copy¬ 
right  out  of  the  photographer.  It  ignored  the  distinction  between  the 
purchaser  of  the  negative  and  the  person  for  and  on  whose  behalf,  for 
a  good  or  valuable  consideration,  the  photograph  was  taken.  The 
Act  regarded  this  latter  person  as  a  different  person  from  the  vendee 
or  assignee,  because,  having  placed  the  copyright  in  these  three  cate¬ 
gories  of  persons,  it  proceeded  to  deal  with  two  of  them,  the  vendee 
and  the  assignee,  as  distinguished  from  the  third.  That  being  his  (the 
Master  of  the  Rolls’)  view  of  the  construction  of  the  section,  he  turned 
to  a  very  valuable  work  upon  the  law  of  copyright  by  Mr.  Scrutton, 
where  the  lesult  of  the  decisions  had  been  compendiously  summarised 
(fourth  edition,  pp.  193,  194)  : — “In  the  ordinary  case  of  photographs 
taken  for  a  paying  customer  the  photographer  will  be  restrained  from 
multiplication  of  copies,  both  on  the  ground  of  copyright,  if  the  sitter 
is  registered  as  proprietor,  the  photograph  being  taken  on  his  behalf 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  even  if  he  is  not  registered,  on  the 
ground  of  implied  contract  or  confidence.  Where  the  photographer 
asks  for  the  sitting,  and  the  sitter  pays  nothing  for  it,  or  for  copies  of 
the  photograph,  the  copyright  will  clearly  be  the  photographer’s,  if 

i  e  is  the  author,  as  explained  above . The  question  in  each  case 

is:— ‘Was  the  negative  taken  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  sitter  for  a 
valuable  consideration?’  If  so,  it  is  the  sitter’s;  if  not,  it  is  the 
author’s.  And  it  would  seem  that  if  the  photograph  is  taken  at  the 
request  of  the  photographer,  even  though  the  sitter  afterwards  pays  for 
copies,^  it  is  taken  on  behalf  of  the  photographer,  and  the  copyright 
is  is.  That  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  perfectly  fair  summary  of  the  law. 


The  question,  then,  was  not  whether  the  negative  was  bought  or  sold, 
but  whether  it  was  taken  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  sitter  for  a  good 
or  valuable  consideration.  Upon  that  question  the  evidence  appeared 
to  be  all  one  way.  A  person  came  to  the  shop  and  asked  to  have  his 
photograph  taken.  Obviously  there  was  an  implied  promise  to  pay 
for  it,  upon  which  the  photographer  could  sue  the  sitter.  Obviously 
there  was  therefore  a  good  and  valuable  consideration.  Here  the 
defendant  Cooke  said,  in  substance,  that  if  he  was  pleased  with  the 
negative  he  would  like  to  buy  it.  That  was  the  point  upon  which  the 
learned  Judge  was  misled.  He  had  treated  that  as  the  test — namely, 
as  showing  that  there  was  no  contract  for  good  or  valuable  considera¬ 
tion  to  acquire  the  negative.  That  was  dealing  with  the  case  under 
the  first  branch  of  the  proviso  only.  The  evidence  showed  that  the 
plaintiff  always  intended  to  charge  for  the  photograph,  and  the  defend¬ 
ant  Cooke  said  that  he  understood  that  he  was  to  pay  for  it.  Mr. 
Justice  Ridley,  in  his  summing  up,  followed  some  observations  of  Mr. 
Justice  Kekewich  in  “Melville  v.  Mirror  of  Life  Company”  (1895, 
2  Ch.,  531),  stating  as  the  crucial  test  whether  the  sitter  had  arranged 
with  the  photographer  to  buy  the  negative  of  the  photograph.  He 
directed  the  jury,  in  effect,  that  unless  there  had  been  a  consummated 
bargain  for  the  purchase  of  the  negative  by  the  sitter,  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  succeed.  That  was  the  standard  or  test  which  he  put 
to  the  jury.  The  jury  returned  their  verdict  upon  that  direction.  The 
learned  Judge  was  following  the  observations  of  Mr.  Justice  Keke¬ 
wich  ;  but  it  was  for  this  Court  to  say  whether  those  observations 
were  sound  in  law.  In  his  Lordship’.s  opinion,  they  were  not.  As 
already  said,  they  ignored  the  distinction  between  the  person  buying 
the  negative  and  the  person  for  and  on  whose  behalf  the  photograph 
was  taken  for  good  or  valuable  consideration.  There  was  clearly  a  mis¬ 
direction  ;  and  the  only  remaining  question  was,  whether  they  should 
send  this  case  for  a  new  trial,  or  whether  they  should  enter  judgment 
for  the  defendants  upon  the  ground  that  there  was  no  reasonable 
evidence  upon  which  a  jury  could  find  that  the  original  contract  was 
other  than  the  ordinary  one  which  w'as  implied  from  a  customer  asking 
to  have  his  photograph  taken.  It  very  often  happened  that  a  photo¬ 
grapher  solicited  the  attendance  of  some  well-known  person  for  the 
purpose  of  sitting  for  his  photograph,  with  the  view  of  himself  multi¬ 
plying  copies  of  the  photograph  and  selling  them  for  his  own  profit. 
That  wras  not  the  present  case.  Here  the  defendant  Cooke  went  in 
the  ordinary  way  to  have  his  photograph  taken,  and  he  (the  Master 
of  the  Rolls)  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  reasonable  evidence 
upon  which  the  jury  could  find  for  the  plaintiff.  The  application  must 
therefore  be  allowed,  and  judgment  must  be  entered  for  the  defendants. 

Lord  Justice  Stirling  was  of  the  same  opinion.  In  his  opinion  the 
law  was  correctly  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  North  in  “Pollard  v. 
Photographic  Company”  (40  Ch.  D.,  345).  It  w^as  there  held  that 
where  a  photographer  had  in  the  ordinary  way,  at  the  request  of  the 
sitter,  taken  a  photograph  of  him  upon  the  terms  that  he  should  pay  the 
photographer  for  the  photograph,  the  copyright  in  the  photograph  was 
in  the  sitter,  even  though  the  property  in  the  glass  negative  was  in  the 
photographer,  and  that  it  was  part  of  the  bargain  between  the  parties 
that  the  photographer  snould  not  be  at  liberty  to  make  copies  of  the 
photograph  and  sell  them  without  the  authority  of  the  sitter.  It  was 
a  different  case  where  a  photograph  of  a  person  was  taken  at  the  photo¬ 
grapher's  request  lor  the  photographer’s  own  use  and  without  any 
bargain  being  made  by  the  sitter.  It  was  to  be  observed  that  in  that 
case  the  photograph  was  taken  at  the  request  of  the  photographer,  and 
no  charge  was  made  for  it.  In  his  Lordship’s  opinion  the  decision 
itself  was  right  in  those  circumstances ;  but  certain  observations  were 
made  by  the  learned  Judge  Avhich,  if  taken  literally,  would  support 
the  view  contended  for  by  the  plaintiff  here.  If  those  observations 
were  treated  as  an  absolute  statement  of  the  law  apart  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  that  case,  he  was  unable  to  agree  with  them.  At  the 
same  time,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  decision  itself  was  correct.  In  his 
opinion,  the  learned  Judge  in  the  present  case  attached  too  much 
weight  to  the  fact  that  the  negative  remained  in  the  plaintiff’s  hands, 
and  omitted  to  give  sufficient  weight  to  the  fact  that  the  photograph 
was  taken  at  the  request  of  the  defendant  Cooke,  and  that  the  sitter  - 
would  have  the  right  of  control  over  the  use  of  the  negative  by  the- 
photographer.  He  had  s  me  doubt  whether  they  ought  not  to  send 
the  case  for  a  new  trial ;  but  he  would  not  differ  from  his  brethren  upon, 
this  point. 
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■ - - - 

“Kodak”  Platinum  Taper.  Manufactured  and  sold  by  Kodak,  Ltd., 
43,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

The  issue  of  this  photographic  printing  paper  prompts  the  question, 
Where  will  the  aspirations  of  Kodak,  Ltd.,  find  a  goal?  Is  its  enter¬ 
prise  to  extend  to  every  branch  of  photographic  industry? 

Kodak  and  its  predecessors  have  contributed  largely  to  the  perfec- 
tionment  of  rollable  film.  It  has-  produced  a  long  series  of  cameras 
specially  adapted  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  large  army  of 
amateur  photographers.  It  provides  large  quantities  of  bromide 
and  chloride  papers,  besides  a  number  of  minor  requisites,  and  now 
has  added  platinum  paper  to  the  list  of  its  manufactures. 

In  placing  this  paper  upon  the  market  the  company  claims  to  have 
overcome  two  disadvantages  :  Solarisation  of  the  shadows  and  liability 
to  abrasion  of  the  surface  in  handling.  The  directions  for  printing, 
developing,  and  clearing  the  picture  follow  the  usual  lines  for  the 
platinum  process,  and  the  well-known  precautions  have  to  be  observed 
to  prevent  deterioration  of  the  printing  quality  by  the  influence  of 
moisture.  In  this  respect,  however,  a  new  departure  has  been  made 
in  the  device  for  sealing  the  tubes  in  which  the  paper  is  packed.  The 
juncture  of  the  lid  with  the  tube  is  sealed  by  means  of  an  adhesive 
tape  bandage.  After  removal  this  bandage  may  be  replaced  by 
simply  -winding  it  round  the  tin  and  pressing  it  into  close  contact. 
The  efficiency  of  this  simple  arrangement  will  excite  the  attention 
of  the  many  users  of  platinum  paper,  and  if  it  stands  the  test  of  time 
it  will  be  a  great  boon. 

The  trials  we  have  made  with  the  paper  have  given  highly  satis¬ 
factory  results.  It  prints  quickly,  gives  a  wide  rangei  of  gradation, 
and  is  free  from  granularity  and  mealiness.  With  a  suitable  negative 
the  tones  range  from  a  rich  black  to>  very  delicate  greys  and  pure 
white,  where  light  action  ceases.  By  using  sodium  phosphate  and 
a  cold  bath  very  delicate  prints  of  a  bluish  grey  tone  can  be  secured. 
We  think  photographers  will  be  well  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  this 
new  platinum  paper,  and  doubtless  a  ready  sale  will  be  found  for  it. 


The  “  Royal  Ruby  ”  Triple  Extension  Camera.  Manufactured  and 
sold  by  the  Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Company,  Altrin¬ 
cham,  Cheshire. 

If  we  were  asked  off-hand  whether  in  the  construction  of  cameras 
of  the  “  Tourist  ”  form  there  existed  at  this  late  date  scope  for  the 
introduction  of  novelty  and  further  simplification  of  movement,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  reply  in  the  negative.  The  last  word,  however, 
has  not  been  said  in  the  matter,  as  we  have  to  admit,  after  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  very  beautiful  piece  of  photographic  cabinet  work  which 
Messrs.  Thornton-Pickard  recently  brought  to  our  notice.  Two  of 
the  movements  of  this  instrument  struck  us  as  so  effective  and  simple 


in  practice,  that  we  could  not  help  being  surprised  they  had  not  been 
availed  of  before.  They  consist  in  controlling  the  rising  and  falling 
front  by  rack  and  pinion,  and  also  of  actuating  the  cross  front  by  the 
same  simple  agency.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  these  movements  of  the  lens  front  by  simple  hand 


pressure,  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  substitution  of  a  sweetly 
working  rack  and  pinion  as  the  motive  agency  will  afford  very  great 
convenience  indeed  in  practice.  These  novel  points  in  construction 


are  supplemented  by  others,  which  will  be  found  not  less  useful  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  camera ;  thus,  the  front  swings  in  either 
direction,  backward  or  forward,  and  not  only  has  the  camera  back 
the  same  double  swing,  but  it  is  further  provided  with  a  special 
side  swing  movement,  and  in  wide  angle  work,  instead  of  being  pushed 
forward,  is  also  moved  to  and  fro  on  the  baseboard  by  rack  and  pinion. 
A  refinement  of  the  triple-extension  movement  has  also  been  devised, 
which  evidences  great  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Thornton- 
Pickard,  in  obviating  confusion  in  the  the  minds  of  users  of  the  camera. 
The  two  extensions  for  ordinary  use,  that  is,  for  the  outward  extension 
of  the  front  and  the  movement  for  the  back,  are  controlled  by  rack 


and  pinion  from  the  right  hand  ride  of  the  camera;  Wre  triple-extension 
rack  is  so  placed  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  instrument,  that  the 
photographer  is  not  likely  to'  use  it  in  mistake-  for  the  wide  angle 
movement.  The  turntable  fitted  to  the  baseboard  is  made  entirely 
of  brass,  is  light  and  rigid,  and  has  projecting  rounded  brass  nobs, 
so  that  when  the  camera  is  set  on  a  table  for  copying  or  other  pur¬ 
poses  it  will  not  scratch  the  surface.  We  are  here  referring,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  heading  to  this  notice,  to  the  camera  with  triple-extension; 
there  is  another  form,  termed  the  “  Royal  Ruby,”  having  all  the  same 
movements,  minus  this  triple-extension.  Both  cameras  are  fitted  with 
the  ordinary  standard  pattern  behind  lens  time  and  instantaneous 


shutter,  fitted  with  time  exposure  valve,  suitable  for  general  all-round 
work,  giving  in  the  half-plate  size  instantaneous  exposures  up  to  1.80th 
of  a  second,  short  time  exposures  of  from  ^  to  3  seconds,  and  prolonged 
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time  exposures  of  any  duration.  The  cameras  can  also  be  fitted  with 
the  focal  plane  shutter,  giving  exposures  from  1.30th  to  1.1000th  of  a 
second.  The  focal  plane  shutter  fits  on  the  camera  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  reversing  back,  and  can  readily  be  detached  from  the  camera 
when  required.  All  movements  in  connection  with  the  focal  plane 
shutter,  including  regulation  of  width  of  slit,  are  effected  from  the 
outside  by  simply  turning  a  knob.  By  means  of  an  at¬ 
tached  strap  which  goes  round  the  neck,  the  “  Royal  Ruby  ” 
cameras  can  be  used  in  the  hand.  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
admirable  and  ingenious  camera  to  which  we  are  here  referring. 
The  finish  of  both  the  wood  and  brasswork  struck  us  as  being  extremely 
difficult  to  improve  upon,  whilst  the  .strength,  lightness,  compactness, 
and  ideal  ease  and  smoothness  of  all  the  movements  should  make  the 
use  of  such  a  handsome  and  graceful  machine  a  highly  pleasureable  part 
i  of  the  photographer’s  work.  Messrs.  Thornton-Pickard  commence 
their  1903  season  with  an  unequivocal  success. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence 


Messes.  Sandell  Films  and  Plates,  Ltd.,  of  Norwood  Junction, 
write :  “  We  have  pleasure  in  informing  you,  in  response  to  many 
inquiries  from  our  wholesale  friends  and  others  for  a  flat  film  of 
good  quality'  and  low  price,  that  we  are  at  last  able  to  supply  flat 
ilms,  mounted  in  carriers,  ready  for  use  in  any  plate  camera,  at  Is. 
per  dozen  quarter-plates.  These  films  will  be  ready  for  sale  on  and 
ifter  May  21.” 

Infringement  of  Copyright. — On  Monday  last  an  action  was 
wrought  by  Messrs.  Louis  Wolff  and  Son  and  a  Mr.  Schauer  to  restrain 
he  infringement  of  the  copyright  of  a  picture  called  “  The  Awakening,” 
lelivery  up  of  the  infringing  copies,  and  damages.  The  defendants 
idmitted  the  title  of  the-  plaintiffs  to  the  copyright,  but  denied 
vrongful  reproduction  and  sale,  though  they  admitted  importing,  but 
ileaded  that  they  did  not  do  it  with  knowledge  that  it  was  unlawful. 

Mr.  Bray,  K.C.,  Mr.  Morton  Smith,  and  Mr.  Bentwich  appeared 
or  the  plaintiffs ;  and  the  defendants  were  represented  by  Mr.  Duke, 
LC.,  and  Mr.  Boydell  Houghton.  Mr.  Bray,  in  opening  the  case, 
aid  the  plaintiffs,  Messrs.  Wolff  and  Co.,  carried  on  business  as  art 
mblishers  in  the  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  Mr.  Schauer  carried  on 
lusiness  in  Berlin,  and  was  the  owner  of  the  picture  which  had  been 
ofringed.  The  plaintiffs  reproduced  the  picture  in  two  forms  —  a 
oloured  facsimile  and  a  coloured  photogravure.  The  facsimile  sold 
>rivately  at  £5  5s.,  and  to  the  trade  at  £2  12s.  6d.,  and  cost 
omewhere  about  30s.  The  photogravure  sold  privately  at  £2  5s., 
nd  to  the  trade  at  £1  2s.  6d.,  and  cost  10s.  Plaintiffs  afterwards 
iscovered  that  the  defendants  were  selling  reproductions  wholesale 
t  Is.  each,  and  privately  at  2s.  These  cheap  reproductions  were 
btained  from  Canada. — Mr.  Justice  Grantham:  What  are  the  defen- 
ants? — Mr.  Bray:  They  are  importers  of  all  sorts  of  American  goods, 
nd  carry  on  their  business  in  Liverpool. — Mr.  Louis  Wolff,  one  of 
ie  plaintiffs,  was  then  called,  and  in  the  course  of  his  examination, 
Ir.  Bray  announced  that  the  jury  would  not  be  further  troubled  with 
ie  case,  as  the  defendants  had  agreed  to  the  payment  of  a  further 
am  of  £25  over  and  above  £25  paid  into  Court,  and  to  pay  plaintiffs’ 
axed  costs  on  the  High  Court  scale.  The  defendants  agreed  to  a 
erpetual  injunction,  to  give  delivery  up  of  the  copies  now  in  their 
ossession,  and  to  do  their  best  to  recover  the  copies  sold. — Mr.  Justice 
rrautham :  There  must  be  a  verdict. — The  jury  returned  a  verdict, 
ad  judgment  was  entered  for  the  plaintiffs  in  accordance  with  the 
rms  agreed. 

- ♦ - 

Messrs.  Edmeads  and  Co.,  Photographic  Works,  Burchell  Road, 
eckham,  London,  S.E. ,  write: — We  beg  to  inform  your  readers  that 
e  have  added  a  new  department  to  our  business  for  the  repair  of 
meras  and  apparatus.  Only  the  best  material  and  experienced  work- 
anship  will  be  employed,  and  photographers  can  rely  upon  the  best 
;ing  done  that  is  possible  in  putting  any  accidents  right.  This  depart- 
ent  will  be  under  the  sole  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  H.  E. 
dmeads.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  submit  estimates  for  any  repairs  free 
charge. 


Meetings  of  Societies* 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


May 

Name  of  Society. 

15 . 

Wimbledon  &  Dist.  Camera  Club 

16 . 

Everton  Camera  Club . . . 

16 . 

Hackney  Photographic  Society 

16 . 

Ashton  under-Lyne  Photo.  Soc- 

19 . 

Hackney  Photographic  Society 

19 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

19 . 

Isle  of  Thanet  Photo.  Society 

20 . 

Everton  Camera  Club . 

20 . 

Croydon  Camera  Club  . 

20 . 

Wimbledon  &  Dist.  Camera  Club 

21 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

21 . 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 

Subject. 


/  Silver  Fronting  and  Self-Toning  Pavers 
\  Paget,  Ltd. 

Saturday  Outing,  as  14th  inst. 

J  Excursion  to  Watford.  Leader,  Mr. 
f  A.  J.  Linford 

I  Ramble  to  Miller’s  Dale.  Leader,  Mr. 
\  Walter  Leigh. 

/  New  Facts  and  Old  Fancies.  Mr.  H.  W. 
\  Lane. 

Ordinary  Meeting. 

fClub  Competition:  “Prints”  Prize, 
-t  Silver  Medal  presented  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
t  Blower. 

Club  Meet  at  W.  Derby  Tram  Terminus. 
f  Suggestions  for  Systemic  Photographic 
1  Survey  Work  in  Surrey  during  the 
V  Year  1903.  The  President- 
(  San ger- Shepherd  Colour  Process.  De- 
1  monstration. 

f  Botanical  Section.  Evening  Ramble  to 
-!  Woods  near  Bal lards.  Conductor, 
t  Dr.  H.  Franklin  Parsons,  F.G.S. 

/  Intensification,  with  examples.  Mr. 
\  Harry  Wade. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Ordinary  meeting,  May  12th.  Sir  W.  de  W.  Abney,  K.C.B.,  presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair.  Nominations  of  five  candidates  were  read,  and 
eight  candidates  were  elected  members  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer,  immediate  past  president,  said  that  he 
had  much  pleasure  in  making  an  announcement  on  behalf  of  the  council, 
which  would  be  received  by  the  members,  he  felt  sure,  with  the 
greatest  approval.  The  council  had  power  under  the  Articles  of 
Association  to  elect  annually  not  exceeding  five  Honorary  Fellows. 
This  power  had  seldom  been  exercised  in  the  past,  but  it  had  been 
thought  in  this  the  jubilee  year  the  society  might  make  a  fitting 
recognition  of  much  good  work  by  adding  to  the  list  of  its  distinguished 
Honorary  Fellows.  Accordingly,  he  had  to  announce  the  unanimous 
election  of  Sir  W.  de  W.  Abney,  K.C.B.,  the  society’s  president, 
whose  work  in  photographic  science  was  known  to  all ;  Sir  William 
Huggins,  K.C.B.,  president  of  the  Royal  Society;  Baron  von  Hiibl ; 
Dr.  S.  Czapski ;  and  Dr.  E.  Valenta.  The  announcement  was  received 
with  the  acclamation  of  a  large  meeting. 

Sir  W.  de  W.  Abney  briefly  thanked  the  council  and  the  society  for 
the  honour  conferred  upon  him. 

Mr.  Howard  Farmer  read  a  paper  upon  “  Progress  in  Portraiture,” 
and  showed  in  this  connection  the  Hewitt  mercury  vapour  lamp  and  a 
long  arc  lamp  used  in  his  experiments,  together  with  a  number  of 
specimen  photographs.  An  account  of  the  lecture  will  appear  in  our 
next  issue. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

Ever  since  it  was  found  that  the  limelight  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  illuminants  for  the  optical  lantern,  various  methods  have 
been  devised  for  obtaining  oxygen  gas  in  the  most  convenient  manner. 
Old  lanternists  are  able  to  remember  the  time  when  they  oould  only 
procure  oxygen  by  a  tedious  operation,  and  one  by  no  means  free  from 
danger,  by  means  of  a  retort  and  chlorate  of  potash.  And  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  gas  involved  a  big  gas  bag  and  an  unwieldy  pair  of  pressure 
boards.  All  this  terrible  amount  of  trouble  and  array  of  apparatus 
was  done  away  with  when  the  Brin  method  of  separating  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere  was  introduced,  and  the  cylinder  system  of  storage 
became  almost  universal.  In  addition  to  this  system  there  were  various 
methods  devised  of  preparing  oxygen  by  cunningly  made  apparatus 
by  means  of  which  small  quantities  of-  the  gas  could  be  evolved  from 
chlorate  of  potash  cakes  at  the  lantemist’s  elbow,  so  to  speak.  But 
such  means  were  only  resorted  to  when  gas  cylinders  were  out  of 
reach. 

On  Monday  last  week  Messrs.  Gaumont  and  Co.,  of  Cecil  Court, 
gave  an  interesting  demonstration  of  their  Oxygenerator,  by  which  the 
gas  can  be  produced,  or  rather  separated  from,  its  chemical  matrix  in 
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a  far  simpler  manner  than  any  yet  devised.  The  apparatus  has  been 
fully  described  in  the  British  Journal  Almanac  for  the  present  year, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  no  need  to  describe  it  in  detail.  It  relies  for  its 
action  upon  the  circumstance  that  Oxylith,  which  is  understood  to  be 
a  preparation  of  sodium  peroxide,  will  give  off  its  contained  oxygen 
when  placed  in  water,  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  calcium  carbide 
will  generate  acetylene  under  like  conditions.  The  apparatus  is  so 
constructed  that  the  gas  is  evolved  in  such  quantity  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired,  and  an  even  pressure  is  at  the  same  time  ensured  by  the  action 
of  water. 

Mr.  Bromhead,  the  representative  of  the  makers  of  the  Oxy- 
generator,  explained  its  action  in  a  very  lucid  manner,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  show  in  what  a  very  simple  and  effective  fashion  it  worked. 
The  cakes  of  Oxylith,  which  look  somewhat  like  lumps  of  white  sugar, 
are  supplied  in  air-tight  tins,  which  are  readily  unsealed  by  means 
of  a  key  which  strips  off  a  ribbon  of  metal  from  the  containing  box. 
One  lump,  or  brick,  as  it  is  called,  will  furnish  about  three-quarters 
of  a  foot  of  gas,  at  a  cost  of  about  3^d.  per  foot.  This  compares  very 
favourably  with  many  other  methods  of  producing  the  gas,  but  while 
it  is  dearer  than  that  supplied  in  cylinders  it  has  certain  advantages. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  absolutely  pure,  and  this  is  more  of  a  gain  than 
most  lanternists  are  aware  of.  The  gas  as  supplied  commercially  in 
cylinders  is  not  quite  pure,  although  its  standard  is  high.  There  is 
a  certain  small  admixture  of  nitrogen,  and  this  certainly  does  rob  the 
light  of  a  certain  amount  of  intensity.  The  older  method  of  producing 
gas  from  chlorate  was  always  contaminated  more  or  less  with  chlorine, 
unless  pure  chlorate  was  employed,  which  was  quite  out  of  the  question, 
because  of  its  cost.  And  this  chlorine  had  a  destructive  action  upon 
the  bags  and  their  brass  fittings,  but  it  seemed  to  have  little  or  no 
effect  upon  the  brilliancy  of  the  light.  Oxylith  affords  a  gas  without 
any  impurity  whatever,  and  a  brilliant  light  without  any  trace  of  smell 
is  the  result,  when  it  is  used  with  a  lime  jet. 

The  apparatus  having  been  set  up,  its  charge  of  water  was  introduced 
and  the  gas  was  immediately  evolved.  A  tube  from  the  generator  was 
carried  to  an  ether  saturator,  and  from  thence  to  a  high  pressure 
Gwyer  jet,  and  when  the  air  in  the  pipe  had  been  driven  off,  a  splendid 
light  was  produced,  which  the  operator  said  had  a  value  of  2,000 
standard  candles.  Whether  this  is  strictly  correct  we  cannot  say,  but 
the  light  appeared  to  be  better  than  any  other  from  lime  that  we  have 
■ever  seen.  This  form  of  oxygen  generator  is  well  adapted  for  the  use 
of  photographers  who  are  out  of  reach  of  the  electric  current,  for 
it  will  not  only  serve  for  projection  purposes,  but  it  would  be  most 
•convenient  for  enlarging  where  a  brilliant  light  is  only  occasionally 
required.  The  apparatus  is  so  compact  that  it  takes  up  no  more  room 
than  a  household  umbrella  stand,  and  it  can  be  kept  charged  and 
ready  for  immediate  action.  It  is  entirely  free  from  danger,  and  the 
fact  that  gas  is  evolved  without  heat,  and  by  the  simple  aid  of  water, 
places  the  new  apparatus  in  a  very  favourable  position  when  compared 
with  some  of  the  old  contrivances.  We  understand  that  the  Oxy- 
generator  is  in  constant  use  at  some  of  the  hospitals,  the  purity  of 
its  product  making  it  especially  useful  for  medical  purposes. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  an  invasion  just  now  of  photographic  papers 
of  foreign  origin.  We  have  for  a  long  time  been  mainly  dependent  for 
the  raw  material  on  Continental  countries,  but  now  they  are  sending 
it  to  us  ready  sensitised.  There  w'as  a  demonstration  of  Mattos  paper 
at  the  club  only  the  other  day,  and  now,  following  Messrs.  Gaumont’s 
exposition  of  their  apparatus,  there  was  a  similar  demonstration  of 
the  Luna  papers,  which  have  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Vielle  and 
<Cie.  It  is  a  pity  that  these  manufacturers  did  not  place  the  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  hands  of  a  representative  who  could  talk  to  the  members 
of  the  club  in  their  own  language.  As  it  was,  the  gentleman  in 
attendance  was  a  Frenchman,  and  had  to  rely  upon  the  good  offices 
of  General  Waterhouse  as  interpreter  of  his  remarks.  Of  course,  the 
General  proved  himself  quite  equal  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  but 
translation  always  spells  delay,  and  is  at  the  best  most  tiresome  to 
those  who  want  to  learn  all  about  the  matter  which  is  being  brought 
before  them.  Several  examples  of  pictures  printed  by  the  Luna  process 
on  paper  and  other  materials  were  handed  round,  and  evoked  much 
admiration.  The  effects  produced  were  very  much  like  those  shown 
on  Mattos  the  week  before, ,  and  exhibited  a  great  range  of  colour. 
The  general  depot  for  England  for  Luna  papers  is  at  Messrs.  Allegre 
and  Co.’s,  59,  Mark  Lane. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Ivaines  Smith’s  lecture  on  the  following  Thursday,  which 
he  called  “  The  Golden  Age,”  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
most  erudite  and  interesting  which  has  ever  been  given  at  the  club 
It  is  true  that  it  did  not  deal  with  a  purely  photographic  matter,  but 
it  was  so  lavishly  illustrated  by  photographs,  and  these  photographs 
were  so  relied  upon  to  advance  the  various  hypotheses  advanced  in 
the  course  of  the  lecture,  that  no  excuse  was  necessary  for  bringing 
such  a  subject  before  a  Camera  Club  audience. 

The  lecture  dealt  principally  with  the  vast  store  of  treasure  found 
at  Mycenae  by  Dr.  Schliemann  in  1876,  a  treasure  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  ornaments  and  implements  of  gold,  hence  the  title  chosen 
for  it.  Mr.  Kaines  Smith  had  spent  a  long  time  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  had  taken  a  number  of  photographs  of  fortifications  and  other  | 
old  buildings  which  were  erected  by  a  race  which  existed  long  before  1 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  written.  He  advanced  the  theory  that  ' 
Mycenae  and  its  contemporary  cities  in  Greece  and  Iona,  besides 
many  of  the  rEgean  Islands,  belonged  to  a  pre-Homeric  civilisation.  ; 
a  race  which  was  indigenous  to  the  regions  in  which  various  remains  ! 
have  been  found.  This  was  the  Pelasgian  race,  and  they  enjoyed  a  ! 
higher  and  more  refined  civilisation  than  the  Achoens  of  Homer,  who  * 
were  of  northern  origin.  The  lecturer  proceeded  to  develop  this  ^ 
hypothesis  in  the  most  interesting  manner  with  the  help  of  his  pictures, 
and  he  based  his  arguments  on  the  credibility  of  legend,  on  actual  1 
remains,  on  the  Homeric  poems,  and  on  ethnological  evidence. 

Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson,  who  occupied  the  chair,  said  that  they  were 
all  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Kaines  Smith  for  a  most  lucid  and  interest¬ 
ing  lecture.  His  researches  wrould  make  them  all  eager  to  clear  up  | 
many  points  which  had  puzzled  them  whilst  at  school.  They  would 
now  return  to  their  Homeric  studies  with  very  different  feelings  than  , 
they  did  in  their  school  days.  One  of  the  greatest  and  most  interest-  j 
ing  problems  was  to  find  the  actual  cradle  of  the  human  race,  one 
picked  up  a  piece  of  Mosaic  here  and  a  piece  there,  but  the  whole  ! 
design  was  not  yet  filled  in.  It  was  only  by  such  studies,  the  results 
of  which  the  lecturer  had  brought  before  them  that  evening,  that 
they  could  hope  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  He  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  j 
to  Mr.  Kaines  Smith  for  his  admirable  discourse. 


On  Monday,  May  the  4th,  was  held  at  the  Club  one  of  those  pleasant  j 
functions  known  as  a  “Ladies’  Night,”  and  by  half-past  eight  the  j 
large  room  wore  anything  but  its  usual  appearance.  A  platform 
adorned  with  palms,  and  a  piano,  gave  promise  of  good  things  to  come, 
but  the  first  part  of  the  programme,  contrary  to  precedent,  was  | 
occupied  by  a  short  lecture  by  Mr.  Cyril  Davenport  upon  a  subject  ] 
which  appealed  especially  to  the  favour  of  those  present,  namely, 
“Jewellery.”  This  was  a  topic  upon  which  the  lecturer  was  well 
qualified  to  speak,  and  it  was  lavishly  illustrated  by  those  wonderful  , 
specimens  of  coloured  slides,  the  preparation  of  which  is  a  secret  j 
which  Mr.  Davenport  lias  not  yet  disclosed. 

First  lie  had  a  word  or  two  to  say  concerning  the  occurrence  ot 
gold,  which  it  is  difficult  for  some  of  us  to  believe,  is  one  of  the  most  I 
widely  distributed  metals  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is,  indeed,  so 
widely  distributed  that  its  particles  seem  to  escape  the  fingering  oi 
all  but  a  favoured  few.  Native  gold,  he  told  us,  was  invariably  alloyed  | 
witn  a  certain  amount  of  silver  or  copper.  Much  of  it  had  been  found 
in  Ireland,  and  he  wondered  why  efforts  had  not  been  made  in  that 
distressful  country  for  the  discovery  of  more.  Gold  is  not  only  very 
valuable,  but  it  has  been  worked  and  wrought  into  ornaments  from  j 
very  early  times,  some  of  the  gold  work  being  quite  the  best  artistic  J 
product  which  ancient  times  have  handed  down  to  us.  Some  secrets 
of  working  the  ancients  possessed  which  they  carefully  kept  to  them¬ 
selves.  Gold  can  easily  be  counterfeited,  but  there  are  certain  well- 
known  tests  to  which  nothing  but  genuine  gold  will  respond. 

Next  in  review  came  pearls,  which  are  found  in  all  nacreous  bivalves, 
but  particularly  in  the  pearly  oyster  and  mussel.  It  has  many  coats, 
like  an  onion,  and  its  irridescence  is  due  to  the  way  in  which  these 
laminae  break  up  the  light.  He  would  not  advise  anyone  to  invest 
in  pearls,  for  they  do  not  always  retain  their  pristine  beauty.  He  knew 
of  one  which  at  one  time  of  great  value,  was  now  little  better  than  a 
lump  of  chalk,  to  such  an  extent  had  it  deteriorated. 

Jewels  might  be  roughly  classed  into  three  divisions.  First  came 
the  diamond,  which  stood  alone — a  piece  of  crystallised  carbon ;  next 
came  those  stones  which  had  a  basis  in  alumina ;  and,  thirdlw  there 
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ras  the  silica  group.  A  gem  differs  from  a  jewel  in  being  cut  or 
ngraved,  and  a  diamond  in  the  rough  is  a  very  different  thing  to  the 
brilliant”  that  owes  its  beauty  to  the  cutting.  A  diamond  might 
be  said  to  have  a  vegetable  origin,  and  its  life  history  might  be 
abulated  thus :  Tree,  peat,  lignite,  shale,  coal,  jet.  By  great  heat 
nd  pressure  the  rough  carbon  was  converted  into  the  beautiful  jewel, 
"he  most  common  form  in  which  it  crystallised  was  the  octahedron, 
.e.,  two  pyramids  joined  at  their  bases.  A  diamond,  although  perhaps 
he  hardest  thing  in  the  natural  world,  can  easily  be  broken  by  a  fall, 
or  it  is  brittle  although  so  hard. 

In  dealing  with  jewellery  it  was  necessary  to  include  the  art  of 
namelling,  for  enamel  work  is  so  often  associated  with  jewels,  espec'ally 
a  antique  work.  The  enamel  consisted  of  vitreous  material  coloured 
rit~  different  metallic  oxides,  which  was  fused  on  metal,  and  its 
enacious  adherence  to  metal  was  probably  an  accidental  discovery 
Hold  was  the  best  metal  to  employ  for  enamel  work,  enamel  on  silver 
>eing  liable  to  chip  off.  Conner  was  a  good  metal  as  an  enamel  Dearer, 
nd  bronze  was  a  bad  one.  In  the  celebrated  Limoges  enamel,  the 
opper  was  cut  out  and  the  enamel  let  into  the  space  thus  provided 
or  it. 

After  this  short  introduction  Mr.  Davenport  exhibited  a  number  of 
lides  representing  ancient  jewellery,  giving  a  brief  account  of  each 
bject  shown.  Among  these  was  a  gold  tiara  of  simple  design  and 
xquisite  workmanship,  and  he  hazarded  the  opinion  that  if  a  certain 
old  forger  of  another  tiara,  about  which  we  have  lately  read,  had 
ot  soared  too  high,  and  had  copied  the  one  he  showed,  it  would  have 
een  next  to  impossible  for  the  first  experts  to  have  detected  the  fraud, 
[any  beautiful  examples  of  ancient  Irish  work,  'made  of  native  gold, 
ere  shown,  and  the  lecturer  remarked  incidentally  that  the  Irishmen 
f  the  past  produced  as  beautiful  specimens  of  enamels  as  any  of  the 
astern  nations.  The  lecture  and  its  fine  illustrations  were  greatly 
^predated. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  comprised  music  and  recitations, 
id  the  company  did  not  disperse  until  a  late  hour. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  W.  H.  Shrubsole,  F.G.S. ,  held  forth  on  “A 
oliday  Trip  in  Hungary,”  and  although  he  disdained  any  pretension 
i  being  an  expert  worker,  his  snapshots  showed  that  the  country 
lied  by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  offers  a  wide  field  for  the 
lotographer.  He  showed  views  of  Budapest,  which  is  rapidly  assum- 
g  the  importance  of  one  of  the  first  cities  in  Europe,  and  was  loud 
his  praises  of  the  country  generally  and  of  its  people.  He  was 
pecially  anxious  that  his  hearers  should  visit  the  chief  city  of 
ungary  on  the  occasion  of  the  festivities  arranged  for  May  the  13th, 
len  both  sides  of  the  Danube,  so  far  as  it  flows  through  Budapest, 
ire  to  be  illuminated,  and  other  grand  arrangements  were  to  be 
rried  out.  This  festival  has  been  organised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
■y  charities,  and  is  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  King.  Mr. 
irubsole  handed  to  his  audience  copies  of  a  circular  relating  to  the 
■  ent,  a  circular  which  apparently  had  suffered  somewhat  by  its  transla- 
>n  into  English.  For  example,  we  read,  “  thousands  of  coloured  rush 
hts  will  be  kindled  along  the  river.”  This  probably  means  something 
<e,  for  our  ideas  of  brilliancy  are  not  associated  with  this  primitive 
■m  of  candle.  Again  we  read  that  “  Twelve  military  orcnestras  and 
Dusand  singers  will  execute  a  formidable  concert.”  Messrs.  Brock,  of 
■ystal  Palace  fame,  were  to  be  there,  and  would  turn  Mount  St. 
llert  into  an  imitation  volcano.  By  the  time  these  words  appear  in 
pint  the  volcanic  fires  will  have  spent  their  force,  the  rush  lights  will 
ive  been  snuffed  out,  and  the  formidable  concert  will  have  ceased  to 
i Perborate  through  the  land.  Let  us  hope  that  the  festival  has  had 
<ji  glorious  success  which  was  anticipated  for  it  by  the  lecturer. 


LNDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

1  oeting,  May  7th,  Mr.  R.  Beckett  in  the  chair. 

The  discussion  upon  isochromatic  plates,  with  and  without  screens, 
titinued  from  last  week,  the  chief  participants  being  Messrs.  W.  T. 
Ylkinson,  Alex.  Henderson,  A.  Mackie,  and  H.  C.  Rapson.  Mr. 
''liter  D.  Welford  (hon.  sec.)  showed  his  method  of  reproducing  his 
1  sic.  He  takes  a  piece  of  carbon  tissue,  exposes  to  light,  upon 
-  iuloid,  intensifies  with  permanganate  of  potash,  then  with  a  needle 


or  pin  upon  the  opaque  medium  he  rules  the  lines  and  copies  the  music. 
The  result  is  a  negative  ready  for  printing.  Answering  several  queries, 
he  said  that  an  ordinary  plate  was  no  use  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
having  to  do  everything  in  reversed  writing.  It  took  him  no  longer  to 
copy  a  sheet  in  this  fashion  than  it  did  to  write  it  on  tracing  paper  or 
celluloid  and  then  get  a  negative  in  the  ordinary  way.  He  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  greater  simplicity  still  could  be  secured  if  some  coloured 
medium  were  painted  over  the  surface  to  gain  the  requisite  opacity. 
On  May  21st  Mr.  Harry  Wade,  of  Manchester,  will  give  a  paper 
upon  “Intensification,”  illustrated  with  many  examples.  This  will 
be  the  second  paper  this  season  expressly  written  for  the  Henderson 
Award. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th  inst. ,  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Catherall,  repre¬ 
senting  Kodak,  Limited,  gave  a  joint  exposition  of  the  N.C.  Tollable 
film,  the  Kodoid  flat  film,  and  other  novelties  of  the  Company.  The 
demonstrators  throughout  the  evening  were  exposed  to  a  perfect  fusilade 
of  questions,  and  disjointed  comment.  All  were,  however,  borne  with 
equanimity  and  good  temper. 

The  N.C.  or  non-curling  film  certainly  justifies  its  name,  as  its 
tendency  to  roll  up  is  of  a  negligible  quantity.  The  back  receives  a 
coating  of  hard  gelatine,  and  on  drying  the  contractile  pull  of  the 
emulsion  is  accordingly  neutralised.  In  speed  it  compares  favourably 
with  its  prototype,  it  possesses  a  fine  grain,  works  clean,  and  is  claimed 
to  be  orthochromatic,  whilst  halation  due  to  direct  reflection  is,  of 
course,  at  a  minimum.  A  spool  of  twelve  exposures  were  developed 
in  the  Kodak  daylight  developing  machine,  and  satisfactory  negatives 
resulted.  Mr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees  pointed  out  that  the  standard 
strength  of  developer  and  time  of  development  appeared  to  be  calculated 
for  under,  rather  than  for  full  over-exposures,  the  latter  being  a  trifle 
too  dense.  As  the  bulk  of  exposures  made  with  Kodaks  would  probably 
be  of  the  snapshot  order,  he  thought  the  standard  adopted  was  in  a 
sense  obligatory.  The  Kodoid  film  is  constructed  on  similar  lines  to 
the  roll  film,  but  is  flat,  and  temporarily  mounted  by  being  clipped 
to  a  thick  card.  A  slight  tendency  to  buckle  was  noticed,  which,  no 
doubt,  with  further  experience  in  manufacture  will  be  remedied. 
Owing  to  the  thinness  of  both  films,  prints  could  be  pulled  off  from 
the  reverse  side  without  apparent  loss  of  sharpness,  which  should  appeal 
to  carbon  workers  as  obviating  any  necessity  for  double  transfer,  and 
affording  a  greater  choice  for  the  final  support. 

Mr.  Spencer  then  explained  the  new  iself-toning  Solio  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  necessary  to  obtain  satisfactory  tones  with  ease  and  uniformity. 

- + - 

Patent  Pews. 

- * — — 

The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  April  22 
and  May  2,  1903  :  — 

Developing  Machines. — No.  9,467.  “  Improvements  in  photographic 

daylight  developing  machines.”  James  Wilson. 

Developing  Apparatus. — No.  9,516.  “  Improvements  in,  or  pertaining 

to,  apparatus  for  developing  or  storing  undeveloped  photographic 
plates,  films,  and  the  like.”  George  Waters  Tarver. 

Shutters. — No.  9.572.  “  Improvements  in  shutters  for  photographic 

cameras.”  Complete  specification.  John  Stratton  Wright. 

Plate  Holder. — No.  9,665.  “Improved  device  for  holding  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  whilst  the  plate  is  under  treatment.”  Thomas 
Alfred  Hubball. 

- ♦ - 

exhibitions, 

- + — 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

July  22,  23. — Cardiff  County  Horticultural  Society  (art  section). 
A.  Coleman,  37,  Plasturton  Gardens,  Cardiff. 

September  24-October  31. — The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 
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Correspondence. 

%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  Ni 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  o * 
the  writers  are  given. 

%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  J or  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 

- — ♦ - 

PHARMACY  ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  are  certain  aspects  of  this  measure  which  arc 
open  to  criticism  by  those  who  honestly  differ  from  itis  provisions,  and 
I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  enable  me  to  briefly  refer  to  them 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper. 

The  second  clause,  which  makes  provision  for  the  regulation  of  the 
sale  of  poisons,  is  evidently  directed  against  any  and  every  firm  and 
company,  except  individual  registered  chemists  and  druggists.  1  fail 
to  see  why  the  restriction  upon  “  any  company,  firm,  co-partnership, 
or  body  of  persons,”  should  be  so  stringent  as  they  are  intended  to  be, 
or  why  an  already  existing  monopoly  should  be  strengthened  in  the  way 
suggested.  It  is  seriously  proposed  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  person, 
company,  firm,  co-partnership,  or  body  of  persons  to  sell  or  to  “nego¬ 
tiate  ”  or  “  participate  in  the  sale  by  retail  of  any  poisons  at  or  upon 
“any  place  other  than  an  open  shop  registered.”  Is  a  traveller  or 
other  agent  to  be  forbidden  negotiating  an  order  for  paint,  sheep  dip, 
weed  killer,  or  insecticide  from  an  agriculturist  cr  nurseryman  ?  Surely 
that  would  be  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  which  the  legislature  will  decline  to  sanction.  The  well-known 
case  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  v.  White  at  once  occurs  to  one  in 
this  connection.  White,  a  nurseryman  and  seedsman,  received  an  order 
at  his  shop  for  weed  killer,  which  he  transmitted  to  a  manufacturer, 
who  supplied  the  customer'  direct,  White  receiving  a  commission  for 
forwarding  the  order.  The  Court  of  Appeal  affirmed  that  White  was 
the  agent  or  “  pipe  ”  or  “  channel  ”  through  whom  the  order  rvas  sent. 
Surely  that  is  common  sense,  and  it  would  be  against  the  trend  of 
modern  legislation  to  endeavour  to  prevent  such  a  transaction  being 
perfectly  legal,  or  that  persons  who  take  orders  in  the  same  way  ao 
White  should  be  deprived  of  their  commissions. 

Then,  again,  the  powers  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Council,  as  regards  the  regulations  to  be  made  for  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  shops  and  persons  are  such  as  would  be  more  properly  dis¬ 
charged  by  a  public  department,  than  by  officials  of  a  body  that  would 
naturally  be  prejudiced  in  a  certain  direction.  Grave  injustice  might 
probably  be  done  to  individuals  by  the  removal  of  their  names  from  the 
register,  under  regulations  which,  by  the  Bill,  it  is  intended  to  leave 
in  the  hands  of  such  council. 

Clause  5  proposes  to  make  it  compulsory  for1  all  shops  or  buildings 
which  are  registered  to  be  separately  rated  to  the  poor.  This  seems 
quite  superfluous.  What  sanctity  attaches  to  the  Poor  Rate  assessment 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  Surely  it  has  no  connection  with  the  sale 
of  poison  or  medicine  !  as  everybody  knows,  it  has  been  quite  a  common 
occurrence  in  recent  years,  forpalatial  hotels,  coffee  taverns,  and  theatres 
to  be  erected,  the  lower  rooms  of  which  adjacent  to  the  streets  are 
let  out  separately  as  shops.  The  usual  practice  is  for  the  entire  build¬ 
ing  to  be  assessed  to  the  Poor  Rate,  and  for  the  shop  rental  to  be 
independent  of  rates.  Why  disturb  the  existing  state  of  things? 
Registration  should  suffice.  In  the  case  of  the  Army  and  Navy  or 
Civil  Service  Stores,  where  the  chemists’  department  is  only  part  of 
one  particular  floor,  it  would  be  moist  difficult,  if  not  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible,  to  fairly  estimate  what  the  assessment  should  be  for  so  many 
square  yards  of  floor  space. 

Clause  7  iseems  unreasonable  and  unjust.  It  would  really  require 
that  directors  of  stores  in  which  there  is  a  chemists’  department  should 
themselves  be  qualified  chemists!  although  such  department  be  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  registered  chemist  and  druggist.  Of  what 
possible  benefit  could  it  he  to  the  public — what  extra  protection  would 
they  receive — should  such  a  provision  become  law?  Is  a  director,  for¬ 
sooth,  to  test  the  strength  and  quality  of  all  the  drugs  which  the  com¬ 
pany  sends  out,  as  a  qualification  for  holding  office?  Hitherto  the 
possession  of  business  capacity  and  a  substantial  holding  of  shares  have 


been  considered  the  necessary  qualifications;  but  if  this  newly  invented 
one  is  to  be  insisted  upon,  the  range  of  choice  for  such  directors  of 
such  stores  will  be  greatly  restricted — for  no  sound  reason  whatever 

It  would  be  obviously  unfair  for  directors  to  be  limited  in  the  inannei 
proposed.  It  might  as  well  be  argued  that  those  who  guide  thd 
destinies  of  life  assurance  societies  should  he  medical  expert*  or  skilled 
actuaries;  or  that  those  who  control  breweries  should  be  trained  judges 
of  malt  or  hops.  From  the  point  of  view  of  quality  of  medicine  or 
kind  of  poison  dispensed,  the  public  do  not  care  two  straws  who  the 
directors  of  a  company  are.  If  they  are  served  and  provided  for 
medicinally  by  a  duly  qualified  chemist  restrictions  upon  directors  wili 
not  give  greater  protection  than  they  now  possess.  If  a  whole  board 
of  directors  were  to  be  registered  as  chemists  and  their  registered 
dispenser  isold  some  poisonous  compound,  to  an  individual  through  whose 
carelessness  or  design  such  compound  brought  about  a  fatality,  what 
possible  connection  could  such  directors  have  with  so  unfortunate  aj 
result?  Mr.  Bailey,  M.P. ,  may  well  describe  Clause  7  as  a  “  verv 
unreasonable  condition.”  He  might  have  added  “absurd.” 

To  conclude,  the  restrictive  nature  of  several  of  the  pro 
visions  of  this  Bill  is  such  as  to  make  it  highly  probable 
that  it  will  meet  with  strong  opposition  on  the  part  oi 
all  those  who,  while  desirous  of  fully  protecting  the  public,  decline  tc 
continue,  much  less  extend,  the  monopoly  already  possessed  by 
chemists.  A  Privy  Council  Departmental  Committee  has  recently 
reported  in  favour  of  breaking  down  the  monopoly  and  legalising  the! 
sale  of  poisonous  compounds  under  proper  restrictions  by  others  thar 
qualified  chemists,  where  they  are  required  for  use  in  connection  witl  j 
agriculture,  horticulture,  or  sanitation  ;  such  poisonous  compounds  tel 
be  sold  only  by  licensed  persons,  in  sealed  packages,  as  received  froir 
the  manufacturers,  properly  labelled,  and  subject  to  the  regulation; 
to  he  made  by  the  Privy  Council. 

The  object  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  promoting  this  Bill  i: 
only  for  the  benefit  of  chemists  and  druggists.  This  is  shown  by  thtl 
reports  of  meetings  of  chemists  held  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Legislature  should  act,  not  in  the  interests  of  individuals,  bu 
for  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  the  public.  The  day  has  gone  b'j 
when  monopolies  can  be  maintained. — Yours  faithfully, 

Thos.  G.  Doans, 

Sec.  and  Solicitor,  Traders  in  Poisonous  Compounds  for  Trade 
Purposes  Protection  Society. 

24.  Sanisome  Street,  Worcester. 

May  6th,  1903. 


THE  P.P.A.  AND  FREE  ENLARGEMENT  SWINDLES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  committee  of  the  Professional  Photographer! 
Association  would  be  glad  of  information  with  regard  to  the  workinj 
of  the  free  enlargement  swindle.  What  is  particularly  wanted  is,  eith 
newspaper  advertisements  or  circulars  emanating  from  persons  in  tb 
country.  Photographers  in  whose  districts  people  are  being  solicit 
by  any  means  would  oblige  by  putting  themselves  into  communicati  ! 
with  me. 

May  I  transgress  your  ruling  that  the  discussion  of  P.P.A.  math 
shall  cease  just  to  point  out  that  your  correspondent,  “  S.  W.  H.’  j 
championship  of  lady  photographers  is  not  required  with  regard 
membership  of  the  P.P.A.  There  are  several  lady  members. — I  ar 
etc.,  Alfred  Ellis. 

51,  Baker  Street,  W. 


STOLEN  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  regret  to  inform  you  that  early  on  Friday  mornir 
one  of  my  plate  glass  windows  was  smashed,  and  that  three  lens, 
were  abstracted.  They  were  marked  “  C.  X.  R.  Rapid  Rectilineal  | 
and  their  size  and  numbers  were  as  follows  : — 5  by  4,  No.  5,198 ;  8  by 
No.  5,241 ;  10  by  8,  No.  5,215. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  hear  of,  or  see  any  of,  the  above  lens 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  they  would  refer  to  me. — Yours  fait 
fully,  Jonathan  Fallowfield 

146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W. 

May  11th,  1903. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents* 

*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  includ. 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand,  London 
W.C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


'HOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 

r.  H.  Nixon,  85,  Park  Road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Photograph  of  M.  Kingsley 
standing  in  goal. 

Timothy,  186,  Ystrad  Road,  Pentre,  Glam.  Photograph  of  Elementary  Schools  of 
Ynyshir. 

E.  J.  Church,  119.  High  Street  West,  Sunderland.  Photograph  of  J.  8.  G. 
Pemberton,  Esq.,  M.P.  Two  photographs  of  Sunderland  Association  Football 
Club. 

R.  Browning.  11,  Bedford  Circus,  Exeter.  Photograph  of  Exe  Bridge. 

Lowthian,  45,  Welholme  Road  West,  Grimsby.  Photograph  of  child  saying 
prayers. 

Lapograph. — We  should  have  been  pleased  to  insert  your  letter  if,  as 
the  phrase  runs,  we  could  have  made  head  or  tail  of  it. 

Ir.  J.  Grave,  of  262,  Ferme  Park  Road,  Hornsey,  N.,  asks  for  the 
address  of  Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  who  last  week  inquired  re  “  Bro¬ 
mide  Printing  Machines.” 

olour  for  Studio. — W.  Beaufort  asks  :  “Could  you  kindly  let  me 
know  the  best  art  colours  for  a  studio?”  In  reply:  There  is 
really  no  best.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  taste.  Terra  cotta  or 
French  grey  is  as  good  as  any.,  Use  whatever  will  be  in  unison 
with  the  surroundings. 

ransparent  Colours. — G.  Kidd  asks  :  “  Can  you  inform  me  the 
address  of  a  firm  from  whom  I  can  obtain  transparent  colours 
for  tinting  photos?”  In  reply  :  We  believe  they  may  be  had 
from  any  of  the  large  dealers.  Mesisrs.  Newman,  Soho  Square, 
also  supply  t-hem,  we  think. 

latinum  Toning. — Platinum  says  :  “  Will  you,  please,  say  how  much 
chloroplatinite  of  potassium  is  required  to  tone  a  full  sheet  of 
gelatine  P.O.P.  ?  ”  In  reply  :  That  will  entirely  depend  upon  the 
depth  the  toning  is  carried.  For  a  medium  depth  about  two  or 
three  grains  to  the  sheet  of  paper  will  suffice. 

r.  Alfred  Underhill,  of  32,  Clarendon  Road,  West  Croydon, 
Surrey,  wishes  to  enter  into  communication  with  J.  W.  B.  L. , 
whom  we  answered  last  week  in  reference  to  a  book  on  lantern- 
slide  making.  Will  our  correspondents  note  that  we  do  not 
retain  the  addresses  of  inquirers  who  are  answered  in  this 
column  ? 

Y.  E.  N. — The  difference  between  the  chemical  and  visual  foci 
of  an  uncorrected  lens  is  about  one-fortieth  of  its  focal  length. 
In  a  lenis  of  so  short  a  focus  as  that  you  mention  the  difference 
between  the  focus  of  the  red  and  green  ray  is,  in  practice,  quite 
a  negligible  quantity  when  the  lens  is  used  with  a  small  stop,  as 
all  isingle  lenses  must  be. 

iotographing  a  Bald  Head. — “  Anti-Gloss  ”  says  :  “  If  you  are 
photographing  a  friend  with  a  bald  head  and  shiny  pate,  is  there 
any  convenient  means  of  rendering  the  surface  matt  for  the 
time  being?”  In  reply  :  Not  that  we  are  aware  of,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  for  doing  so  if  you  subdue  the  top  light,  either  with 
the  blinds  or  by  a  screen  over  the  head. 

T.  Kempsall  (Wallington).- — We  are  much  obliged  for  the  batch 
of  Tanquerey  literature,  which  only  differs  on  one  point  from 
the  avalanche  of  similar  productions  under  which  we  have 
suffered  for  many  years  past.  Tanquerey  now  says  that  he  is 
“no  frame  dealer.”  A  letter  on  this  subject  from  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Professional  Photographers’  Association  appears 
in  the  Journal  this  week. 


Tele-photography.— C.  H.  Hughes  says :  “  I  noticed  some  little 
time  back  (I  think  in  an  article  in  the  Almanac)  that  in  photo¬ 
graphing  a  distant  moving  object  with  the  tele-photo  lens, 
a  longer  exposure  may  be  given  than  with  the  ordinary  lens 
focussed  on  something  near,  without  loss  in  sharpness.  Does 
not  the  magnification  of  the  object  in  the  former  counteract 
this?  ”  In  reply  :  Not  to  any  practical  extent. 

Antiseptic. — E.  L.  A.  asks  :  “Can  you  advise  me  what  to  put  as  a 
preservative  in  gum  water  (used  for  glazing  bromide  in  shadows 
when  finishing)  which  would  prevent  it  going  ‘  acid  ’  and  so 
causing  spots  on  the  prints,  as  I  understand  it  may  do?  Would 
carbolic  acid  answer,  do  you  tbink,  and  be  harmless  to  prints? 
If  so,  query  about  how  much  ?  ”  In  reply :  Carbolic™  acid  will 
answer  the  purpose  very  well.  Add  just  sufficient  to  make  the 
gum  solution  smell  of  the  acid. 

H.  F.  J.  asks  :  “  Can  you  inform  me  what  assurance  companies  are  the 
best  for  assuring  in,  as  I  saw  in  your  paper  some  time  back  that 
some  companies  do  not  charge  so  high  a  rate,  and  that  they  (the 
rates)  have  been  lowered  lately — is  this  so?”  In  reply:  The 
Professional  Photographers’  Association  have  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  an  insurance  company  to  insure  its  members  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  most  companies  charge.  If  you  are  a 
member  of  the  P.P.A.  communicate  with  its  secretary.  He  will 
give  you  every  information. 

Charges  for  Negatives. — Birks  says  :  “  I  have  been  asked  by  a  local 
printer  if  I  would  take  some  photos  of  the  district  and  sell 
him  the  negatives,  so  that  he  can  reproduce  them  for  postcards 
to  sell.  He  says  he  would  copyright  them,  I  would  be  very 
much  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  advice  as  to  what  I  should 
charge  for  the  negatives ;  i-plate  and  plate  sizes  ?  ”  In  reply  : 
Surely  you  must  be  able  to  fix  a  price  for  your  work.  How  is  it 
possible  for  us  to  do  so,  as  we  are  quite  in  ignorance  as  to  the 
quality  of  your  productions — either  artistically  or  technically? 

Lens  Query. — Constant  Reader  asks:  “What  type  of  lens  would 
you  recommend  for  15  by  12  groups  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  persons,  in  an  ordinary  north  studio  of  17  by  30  feet?  1 
have  a  15  by  12  Voigtlander  Euroscope,  but  it  requires  a  lot 
of  stopping  down  to  get  isharpness  all  round,  and,  of  course,  in¬ 
creases  exposure,  which  is  a  great  nuisance  when  taking  a  family 
group  with  children.”  In  reply:  The  type  of  lens  you  have  is 
very  good  for  the  purpose,  but  to  take  groups,  in  which  the 
figures  are  in  different  planes,  the  lens  must  be  stopped  down 
considerably  to  get  sharpness  all  over  the  picture. 

American  Patent. — Patent  writes:  “I  have  for  sale  U.S.  American 
patent  of  photographic  article,  and  would  very  much  like  if 
you  could  give  me  the  name  and  address  of  a  patent  agent  in 
America  connected  with  photography,  or  if  you  could,  which 
would  perhaps  be  better,  names  and  addresses  of  a  few  manu¬ 
facturers  of  photographic  goods.”  In  reply  :  We  are  unable  to 
furnish  the  names  of  patent  agents  who  make  a  speciality  of 
photographic  patents  in  America.  The  Anthony  and  Scovill 
Company,  122-124,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  are  amongst  the 
largest  manufacturers  in  America.  You  might  communicate  with 
them. 

Test  for  Hypo. — “  Lunar  Caustic  ”  asks  :  “  (1)  Is  the  permanganate 
of  potash  test  for  hypo  delicate  enough  for  practical  purposes? 
In  washing  a  batch  of  prints  I  find  the  washing  water  after  about 
four  changes  gives  no  coloration  with  the  permanganate.  Is  it 
safe  to  conclude  prints  are  thoroughly  washed?  (2)  Please  give 
formula  for  chloride  of  lime  toning  bath  for  use  with  albumenised 
paper.”  In  reply  :  (1)  Yes,  it  is  a  good  practical  test.  But  it 
should  be  applied  to  the  drainings  from  the  prints.  (2)  Chloride 
of  gold  4  grains,  acetate  of  lime  20  grains,  chloride  of  lime  1 
grain,  water  20  ounces.  For  the  method  of  preparing  the  bath 
isee  page  1,100  of  the  Almanac. 

Bromide  Enlarging. — E.  L.  A.  writes  :  “  I  am  anxious  to  make 
bromide  enlargements.  (1)  Can  I  get  ais  good  results  by  artificial 
light  with  a  condenser  as  with  daylight  (reflected),  from  ordinary 
negatives?  I  may  mention  that  I  have  neither  gas  nor  electric 
light.  (2)  Could  I  get  lamp  light  sufficiently  strong  to  make  the 
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exposure  of  a  reasonable  length,  or  would  it  be  unduly  long  with 
the  ordinary  run  of  negatives  ?  I  find  daylight  so  terribly  vary¬ 
ing;  cannot  get  exposure  right.”  In  reply:  (1)  Yes,  quite  as 
good  results  may  be  obtained  with  artificial  as  by  daylight.  (2) 
Yes.  There  are  many  forms  of  enlarging  lanterns  fitted  with  oil 
lamps.  See  the  advertisements  in  the  Almanac. 

Unmounting  Prints.— H.  F.  Coote  writes  :  “  I  have  to  remove  several 
12  by  10  photos  from  their  mounts  for  the  purpose  of  remounting, 
but  find  that  soaking  in  cold  water  is  not  sufficient  to  remove 
them.  Is  there  any  other  way  of  doing  this?  I  may  mention 
that  the  prints  are  on  P.O.P.”  In  reply  :  You  do  not  say  what 
the  prints  are  mounted  with.  If  they  are  mounted  with  gelatine 
they  can  only  be  removed  by  using  warm  water,  after  soaking 
them  in  cold.  If  they  were  mounted  with  starch  a  prolonged 
soaking  in  cold  water  will  usually  enable  them  to  be  got  off. 

If  that  does  not  do,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  separate  the 
sheets  of  paper  of  which  the  mount  is  composed  and  get  them 
away  piecemeal. 

Value  of  Engraving. — F.  Higdon  writes:  “I  should  be  obliged  for  . 
any  opinion  which  you  could  give  as  regards  the  value  of  an 
engraving,  for  which  I  enclose  a  very  poor  photographic  repro¬ 
duction.  Size  of  work,  33  inches  by  21  inches ;  title,  ‘  Assertion 
of  Liberty  of  Conscience  by  the  Independents  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly  of  Divines,  1644.’ 

‘We  were  all  highlie  offended  with  him — 

All  cryed  him  downe.’ 

— Baillie’s  Letters,  Vol.  II.,  p.  146. 
London  :  E.  Gambart  and  Co.,  Berners  Street.  Painted  by 
J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A.  Engraved  by  Samuel  Beilin.  The  picture 
is  stretched  on  canvais.”  In  reply  :  We  can  give  no  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  print.  Its  value  depends  upon  the  excellence  of 
the  impression.  Better  submit  it  to  an  expert  in  engravings. 
In  future  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  please. 

Stereoscopic  Camera. — “  Kodak”  says:  “I  should  be  much  obliged 
if  you  could  tell  me  the  makers  and  the  name  of  a  small  stereo¬ 
scopic  camera,  made  in  aluminium,  made  in  the  form  of  a  long 
narrow  box,  very  handy  and  compact,  the  inside  of  which  pulls 
out  at  one  end  and  by  so  doing  changed  the  plateis  and  places 
another  in  position  when  pushed  in  again.  Each  lens  can  be 
used  separately,  and  a  stereoscope  is,  I  understand,  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  looking  at  pictures  taken  in  this  camera,  which  is, 

I  think,  of  French  make.  I  am  afraid  my  description  of  it  is 
somewhat  vague,  but  that  is  all  I  know  of  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  if  you  have  heard  of  it,  and  whether  you  consider  it  a 
good  camera.  Any  particulars  will  oblige.  It  has  a  rectangle 
view  finder  for  seeing  the  actual  view  as  it  is  photographed.” 
In  reply  :  The  camera  alluded  to  is,  no  doubt,  Richard’s.  It 
is  made  in  France,  and  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra,  Holborn 
\  iaduct,  E.C. ,  are  the  agents  of  it,  and  also  for  the  stereoscopes 
for  viewing  the  pictures  with. 

Toning  Queries. — J.  Benghiat  says:  “(1)  I  am  an  adherent  to  tho 
combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  method,  and  find  that  the  only 
drawback  to  it  is  insufficient  fixing.  I  have  made  a  trial  by 
putting  the  pictures  first  into  a  5  per  cent,  bath,  washing, 
and  passing  into  combined  bath.  In  this  way  the  toning  bath 
required  more  gold,  but  tones  were  much  more  pleasant.  Here 
I  want  your  advice  to  tell  me  whether  you  think  pictures  treated 
in  this  way  are  permanent  or  not?  I  wash  them  thoroughly. 
(2)  Can  I  use  ‘  Formaline,’  in  conjunction  with  an  ordinary 
separate  toning  bath,  such  as  borax  or  sulphocyanide  ?  Can  I 
use  it  before  toning,  or  can  I  use  it  instead  of  alum  in  combined 
bath?  (3)  How  to  prevent  discoloration  of  combined  bath?  (4) 
How  to  precipitate  simultaneously  gold  and  silver  from  old  com¬ 
bined  baths?”  In  reply:  (1)  Yes,  as  permanent  as  any  prints 
toned  in  the  combined  bath.  There  seems  to  be  no  need  for 
washing  the  prints  between  the  fixing  and  toning.  (2)  Better 
treat  the  prints  with  the  ‘Formaline’  before  toning,  and  then 
rinse.  (3)  All  combined  baths  are  liable  to  discolour,  but  the 
discoloration  does  no  material  harm.  (4)  Add  a  solution  of  :sul- 
phide  of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur);  that  will  precipitate  both 
medals. 


Lens  Query.  B.  J.  L.  writes:  “Might  I  ask  your  opinion  upon  tli 
following:  Would  a  lens  taking  architecture  be  equally  suitabl 
for  street  scenes,  showing  near  and  distant  views?  Two  weed 
ago,  being  engaged  by  a  firm  to  take  half-plates  of  archib  ctur 
etc.,  I  was  supplied  with  a  wide-angle  lens,  marked  ‘5  by 
French  Series,’  fitted  to  a  half-plate  camera.  The  enclosed  ,,  i 
some  of  the  results.  You  will  note  the  buildings,  which  we 
taken  in  the  order  as  marked,  are  good  average  negatives,  whil 
the  street  scenes  are  bad,  as  also  were  three  more  taken  san 
time.  In  focussing  the  street  scenes  it  seemed  impossible 
equalise  the  focus  so  as  to  get  fair  definition  all  over  the  plat 
They  were  all  well  stopped  down,  taken  on  rapid  plates,  wi 
a  strong  light,  and  time  exposure.  The  contention  was,  that  . 
the  buildings  were  good,  it  proved  what  lue  lens  would  do,  so  | 
must  be  to  blame  for  the  failures.  I  should  be  grateful  for  yoi 
opinion  upon  the  matter,  as  through  this  I  have,  unfortunatel 
lost  my  berth,  and  after  but  one  day’s  work.”  In  reply : 
lens  that  will  answer  for  the  one  purpose  will  do  equally  as  we 
for  the  other.  The  street  scenes  were  out  of  focus  everywhere! 
no  portion  is  sharp.  The  print  No.  8  shows  that  the  lens  Is  ; 
very  fair  one,  though  a  5  by  4  lens  in  not  well  adapted  for  hall 
plate  negatives. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Brighton  Marine  Palace  and  Pier  Compan 
of  the  Palace  Pier,  Brighton,  for  some  unique  mementoes  of  the  recei 
Stock  Exchange  walking  race  to  London-Super-Mare.  'These  are  phot 1 
graphic  post-cards  depicting  Mr.  E.  R.  Broad,  the  winner  of  the  rac 
on  his  arrival  at  Patcham.  The  negatives  were  developed,  and  prin 
made  on  post-cards  by  the  time  Mr.  Broad  reached  the  winning  pol 
close  to  the  Palace  Pier.  We  congratulate  the  company’s  phot 
grapher,  Mr.  Plummer,  on  the  smartness  and  celerity  with  which  1: 
executed  this  bit  of  work. 

The  Light  Cure  of  Lupus.  —  The  Vienna  correspondent  of  tl. 
“Times”  telegraphed  last  week: — “Professor  Eduard  Sell  iff  ga\ 
this  morning  in  his  private  radiotherapeutic  institute  an  intercstii 
demonstration  of  his  method  of  treating  lupus  and  other  skin  cl iiseasi 
by  means  of  the  Rontgen  rays.  The  demonstration  was  attended  I 
Dr.  Von  Harten,  Austrian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  by  mai 
prominent  members  of  the  Vienna  medical  faculty.  After  an  explain 
tion  of  the  difficulties  and  drawbacks,  both  financial  and  technica 1 
incident  to  the  employment  of  ultra-violet  rayis  through  the  Finse 
lamp,  Professor  Schiff  expressed  his  conviction  that  similar,  if  ml 
identical,  effects  could  be  obtained  more  easily  and  at  a  smaller  cost  1 
the  proper  employment  of  the  Rontgen  rays,  and  adduced  in  suppo 
of  his  conviction  more  than  a  dozen  cures  effected  by  him  with  tl 
Rontgen  apparatus.  The  patients  were  examined  by  physiciai 
present.  Professor  Schiff  disclaimed  all  desire  to  detract  from  Finset 
merits  or  to'  represent  his  own  method  as  infallible  or  final,  but  f 
pressed  his  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  curative  properties  of  t 
Rontgen  rays,  which,  in  addition  to  the  ultra-violet  rays,  contain  ma 
other  prophylactic  elements.” 

%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  received  tub) 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  al 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied  as  to  what  appearn 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Ilford  The  event  of  the  week,  from  the  plioto- 

Umited.  graphic  point  of  view,  is  the  contem¬ 

plated  amalgamation  of  Ilford,  Limited,  with  Kodak, 
Limited.  The  larger  shareholders  of  the  former  company 
were  invited  to  consider  the  proposal  made  by  Kodak,  Ltd., 
and  the  meeting  duly  took  place  at  Winchester  House  on 
Thursday  last  week.  The  sense  of  the  meeting  appeared  to 
be  only  partly  favourable  to  amalgamation.  We  gather 
rom  the  financial  intelligence  of  the  daily  newspapers 
hat  Ilford  shares  have  since  receded  in  the  market,  and 
hat  the  suggestion  has  elicited  considerable  adverse  com- 
nent.  Since  the  meeting  all  the  Ilford  shareholders  have 
received  a  circular  giving  reasons  why,  in  the  opinion  of 
i  majority  of  the  directors  and  others,  the  offer  of  Kodak, 
Limited,  should  be  accepted.  This  circular  is  printed  else¬ 
where  in  this  week’s  Journal.  We  take  the  following  par- 
Iculars  from  the  Ilford  prospectus  issued  in  1898,  at  the 
lormation  of  the  present  company,  and  likewise  from,  the 
annual  balance  sheets  presented  to  the  shareholders.  They 
:ffer  material  for  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
shareholders.  The  prospectus  gives  the  profits  as  rang¬ 
ing  from  £32,365  11s.  8d.  in  1892,  to  £47,362  15s.  lid. 
in  1897.  For  the  last  four  years  of  this  period  they 
averaged  £46,510  14s.  7d.  After  payment  of  six  per  cent, 
to  the  preference  shareholders1,  the  balance  was  sufficient 
to  pay  10  per  cent,  to  the  ordinary  shareholders,  leaving 
a  surplus  for  direction,  expenses,  and  reserves  of  over 
£16,000.  The  following  statistics  show  the  progress  of  the 
present  Company  since  its  formation.  The  finances  of  the 


Company  have  been  managed  with  conspicuous  skill,  and 
the  assets  at  present  consist  of  freehold  land,  plant,  etc., 
investments  in  first-class  securities,  book  debts,  stock,  and 
cash.  The  interest  on  the  investments  yield  an  annual 
income  of  about  £2,500  :  — 


-  . 

Nett  Profit.  1 

• 

Dividend 

and  Bonus 

on  Ordinaiy 

Shares. 

Undivided 

Profit. 

■ 

Goodwill,  &c. 

Freehold  Land} 

Buildings, 

&c. 

Investments. 

1 

£ 

% 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1898  . 

54,613 

.,  New  Coy . 

May  17-Oct.  31 

29,376 

10 

16,005 

290,266 

32,325 

20,025 

1899  . 

51,929 

10 

26,452 

287,899 

39,427 

59,802 

1900  . 

53.279 

10 

25,665 

273,000 

37,986 

71,805 

1901  . 

53.725 

10  +  2^ 

20,419 

258,000 

37,444 

93,145 

1902  . 

51,508 

10  +  2L 

19,921 

250,000 

46,057 

92,784 

The  sales  this  year  were  reported  to  have  been  larger 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

*  *  * 

German  v.  It  must  be  clear  to  every  business  man 

British  Trade,  that  the  commercial  rivalry  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  British  Empire  is  reaching  a  very  acute 
stage.  An  attempt  has  been:  made  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  to  wreck  the  policy  of  Canadian  statesmen,  who 
have  sought  to  promote  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire 
by  preferential  duties  favouring  the  Mother  Country.  In 
Germany  the  agrarian  party  is  very  influential,  and  the 
imposition  of  additional  duties  upon  Canadian  produce, 
which  is  of  the  agricultural  kind,  was  a  very  popular  step. 
Canada  has  shown  great  patience  in  dealing  Yvith  the 
matter,  but  as  no  other  course  than  retaliation  seems 
likely  to  be  effective,  Canada  has  decided  to  increase  by 
one-third  the  duties  upon  all  goods  which  are  chiefly  of 
German  origin.  We  draw  attention  to  the  fact  as  it  may 
be  of  considerable  importance  to  manufacturers  of  photo¬ 
graphic  goods.  Many  other  trades  in  this  country  will 
also  benefit  largely  by  this  commercial  war.  An  advance 
of  one-third  in  the  customs  duties  is  a  very  considerable 
one,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  goods,  of  which  one- 
quarter  of  the  export  value  represents  British  labour,  can 
be  imported  into  Canada  with  a  rebate  of  one-third  of 
the  duty,  the  disadvantage  for  Germany  is  actually  still 
greater.  The  fact  is,  that  goods,  chiefly  of  German  origin 
or  manufacture,  cannot  be  imported  at  present  into  Canada 
without  paying  twice  the  duty  collected  upon  articles  into 
the  manufacture  of  which  25  per  cent,  of  British  labour  enters. 
The  Canadian  interpretation  of  the  term  “  British  labour  ’ 
is  also  a  very  liberal  one.  If  the  article  is  partly  of 
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foreign  origin,  the  calculation  is  made  by  taking  the  cost 
of  the  component  parts  at  the  time  of  their  import  into 
this  country,  and  deducting  that  sum  from  the  value  of 
the  article  exported.  Consequently  the  manufacturer’s  or 
merchant’s  profit  is  also  taken  as  “  British  labour.”  We 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  refer  to  the  Canadian  tariff, 
but  as  most  manufactured  goods  bear  an  import  duty 
there,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
reprisals  provoked  by  Germany  will  place  manufacturers  of 
photographic  goods  in  this  country  at  a  considerable 
advantage.  For  instance,  that  masterly  piece  of  work  of 
the  German  photographic  optician,  the  anastigmatic  lens, 
would  go  into  Canada  at  a  much  lower  duty  if  made  in 
this  country.  English  cameras,  shutters,  photographic 
.papers,  etc.,  should  be  in  a  position  to  drive  those  of  Ger¬ 
man  manufacture  completely  out  of  the  market.  If  Ger¬ 
many  persists  in  its  present  policy,  there  can  be  scarcely 
a  doubt  that  she  will  come  off  second  best  in  the  struggle. 
Canada  is  strongly  infused  with  Scotch  blood,  it  has 
immense  natural  advantages,  and  its  population  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Can  Germany  afford  to  snap  its  fingers  at  a 
country  with  rapidly  expanding  markets,  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  men  peculiarly  endowed  with  business  ability? 

*  *  -x- 

Intensifying  Professor  Valenta  has  been  examining 

with  the  action  of  sodium  and  other  hyposul- 

Hyposulphites.  ph;tes 

on  the  white  mercurous  silver 
chloride  image-  obtained  by  bleaching  a  negative  with 
mercuric  chloride,  and  he  finds  that  with  very  dilute  solu¬ 
tions  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  acting  for  a  short  time, 
the  product  is  a  mixture  of  silver  chloride  and  metallic 
mercury.  With  strong  solutions  all  the  silver  chloride  is 
dissolved,  and  small  quantities  of  silver  sulphide  are  formed 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  double  salt  of  silver  and 
sodium  thiosulphate.  If  the  hyposulphites  of  the  heavy 
metals  are  used,  a  very  satisfactory  intensifier  is  obtained  ; 
for  instance,  with  auro-sodium  thiosulphate  or  sel  d’or  as 
suggested  for  half-tone  negatives,  thus  3-5  parts  of  hypo, 
0.5  parts  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  500  parts  of  water.  The 
black  image  then  consists  of  gold,  mercury,  and  silver 
chloride.  This  process  has  dropped  out  of  practice  because 
it  was  somewhat  costly,  and  other  processes  acted  just  as 
well.  Quite  recently  Gmeiner  has  suggested  a  solution  of 
silver  bromide  in  hyposulphite  for  blackening  the  mercury 
bleached  image,  and  the  black  image-  consists  of  about 
three  parts  of  mercury,  four  parts  of  silver,  and  five  or 
six  parts  of  silver  bromide  and  a  variable  quantity  of 
silver  chloride,  and  these  two  latter  can  be  converted  into 
metallic  silver  with  a  developer.  Valenta  finds  that  the 
double  hyposulphite  of  lead  and  soda  can  also  be  used  ; 
the  solution  can  be  made  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  acetate 
or  nitrate  of  lead,  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  till 
the  white  precipitate  first  formed  is  redissolved,  and  a 
clear  solution  obtained,  and  if  concentrated  this  keeps 
well  in  the  dark,  but  dilute  solutions  are  sensitive  to  light. 
Sometimes  negatives  intensified  with  this  solution  show  p 
white  milky  fog  which  is  due  to  small  quantities  of  silver 
chloride,  but  this  can  always  be  removed  by  immersing 
the  negative  in  a  clean  fixing  bath. 

*  *  * 

Double  Toned  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  double 
Colours.  tones  so  familiar  to  all  users  of  P.O.P., 

but  describes  some  new  printing  inks  for  half-tone  work, 
which  Herr  Unger  recently  showed  at  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Vienna.  Many  of  our  readers  will,  perhaps, 
recall  some  half-tone  illustrations  which  hailed  first  from 
the  United  States,  in  which  two  half-tone  blocks  were  used, 
the  one  for  the  shadows  being  printed  with  a  heavy  ink, 


the  other  for  the  half-tones  and  high  lights,  with  an  ink 
of  lighter  tint,  with  some  very  pleasing  results.  Herr 
Unger  has  attained  the  same  effects  by  one  block  only 
by  dissolving  in  the  varnish  of  the  printing  ink  a  soluble  ■ 
aniline  dye,  the  pigment  used  for  printing  inks  being 
insoluble  and  merely  held  in  suspension.  The  action  of 
the  new  inks  is,  of  course,  easy  to  comprehend,  in  the 
shadows  the  full  power  of  the  pigment  masks  the  dye,  j 
because  the  dots  are  so  close  together,  in  the  half-tones  the 
varnish  carrying  the  dye  creeps  slightly  outside  the  dot 
of  pigment,  and  gives  a  lighter  tone  against  the  white  paper, 
whilst  in  the  high  lights  this  is  also  apparent  for  the  same 
reason,  and  yet  the  white  paper  is  seen  between. 

*  *  * 

Some  photographers  seem  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  if  they  have,  at  one 
time  or  other,  supplied  photographs 
to,  or  executed  work  for,  any  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
they  are  entitled  to  use  the  Royal  Arms  in  circulars,  bill 
heads,  mounts,  and  the  like,  and  often  do  so  thinking  they 
are  doing  no  wrong.  A  case  exactly  on  all  fours  with 
some  we  have  had  submitted  to  us  for  replies  in  the 
“  Answers  ”  column  was  decided  in  the  Marylebone  Police 
Court,  one  day  last  week.  It  was  this  ;  a  firm  (limited) 
of  coal  merchants  were  proceeded  against  by  the  Royal 
Warrant  Holders’  Association  (limited),  for  assuming  and 
using  in  connection  with  their  trade  the  Royal  Arms,  or 
arms  nearly  resembling  the  same,  without  the  authority  of 
His  Majesty,  the  Royal  Family,  or  a  Government  depart¬ 
ment.  For  the  defence  the  use  of  the  Royal  Arms  was 
admitted,  and  the  solicitor  for  it  submitted  that,  as  his 
clients  were  contractors  for  His  Majesty’s  Government, 
they  were  entitled  to  state  the  fact  on  their  invoices  and 
use  the  Royal  Arms.  A  member  of  the  defendant’s  firm, 
called  as  a  witness,  said  they  had  been  appointed  con¬ 
tractors  to  the  War  Office,  Admiralty,  and  other  Govern¬ 
ment  departments,  and  for  25  years  had  continued  to 
use  the  Royal  Arms.  In  the  end  the  defendants  were 
fined  the  mitigated  penalty  of  £10,  with  five  guineas  costs. 
The  maximum  penalty  is  £20.  We  call  special  attention 
to  this  case  as  we  know  some  photographers  do  use  the 
Royal  Arms,  thinking  they  are  entitled  to  do  so  through 
having  executed  orders  for  members  of  the  Royal  Famdy, 
but  they  are  not,  and  they  are  therefore  rendering  them¬ 
selves  liable  to  the  above  penalty.  To  use  the  Royal  An.  s 
the  Royal  Warrant  must  be  obtained,  and  this  is  heid 
by  but  quite  a  limited  number  of  photographers.  While 
on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  the  Royal  Arms,  we  might 
mention  a  somewhat  curious  case  that  came  before  Ihe 
Bow  Street  Police  Court  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  when 
a  shopkeeper,  in  New  Oxford  Street,  was  summoned  for 
using  the  Royal  Arms.  It  appears  that  the  Arms  were 
shown  in  several  recesses  on  the  upper  part  of 'the  premises, 
and  formed  part  of  the  building.  The  Arms  were  put 
up  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  who  are  the  superior  landlords.  They  had  been 
communicated  with,  and  they  did  not  object  to  the  Arms 
being  removed  so  long  as  the  walls  were  made  good,  and 
they  did  not  have  to  bear  the  cost.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  Royal  Warrant  Holders’  Association  offereu 
to  bear  the  cost  of  their  removal.  But  here  another  diffi¬ 
culty  came  in ;  the  defendant  could  not  agree  to  that, 
inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  lease,  he  was 
bound,  at  its  expiration,  to  surrender  the  buildings  unde- 
faced.,  and  with  all  their  architectural  decorations  intact,  , 
and  the  Crown  would  not  indemnify  him  against  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  that-  covenant.  In  the  end  the  magistrates 
said  that  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  defendant 
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had  assumed  the  Royal  Arms  in  connection  with  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  summons  would  be  dismissed,  but  without 
costs.  This  case,  again,  illustrates  the  inconvenience  that 
may  arise  from  using  the  Royal  Arms  in  any  form  what¬ 
ever,  without  possessing  the  necessary  warrant  to  do  .:o. 

*  *  * 

Copyright  Law  proceedings  in  reference  to  artistic 

in  Court.  copyright  have  been  much  to  the  fore  of 

late.  Last  week  we  gave  reports  on  no  less  than  three 
cases  that  came  before  the  courts  within  as  many  days, 
each  of  which  is  of  more  or  less  importance  to  photo¬ 
graphers.  One  of  the  cases  illustrates  how  English  pub¬ 
lishers  suffer  from  American  and  Canadian  piracies.  The 
plaintiffs  in  this  case  were  the  proprietors  of  the  copy¬ 
right  in  the  picture  “  The  Awakening,”  the  photogravures 
of  which  sold  to  the  trade  at  22s.  6d.  each.  The  defendants 
were  a  firm  of  importers  of  American  goods,  who  imported 
piracies  of  the  picture  from  Canada,  and  sold  them  here 
to  the  trade  at  Is.  each.  This  case  was  practically  unde¬ 
fended,  as  the  defendants  agreed  to  pay  £50  as  damages, 
and  the  plaintiffs  taxed  costs  on  the  High  Court  scale ; 
also  submitted  to  a  perpetual  injunction,  and  to  deliver  up 
all  the  copies  now  in  their  possession,  as  well  as  to  do 
their  best  to  recover  the  copies  that  had  been  sold. 
Another  case  was  of  still  greater  importance,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  an  appeal  from  a  judgment  that  was  given  in  an 
action  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  and  a  common 
jury,  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  and  briefly  reported  in  our  issue  of  December  12th, 
1902.  In  that  action  the  plaintiff  was  awarded  £20  as 
damages,  and  £5  by  way  of  penalties.  This  judgment  was, 
however,  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  Tuesday  last 
week.  The  ground  for  this,  as  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
pointed  out,  was  that  which  has  always  been  understood 
namely,  that  when  a  photographer  has  been  paid  for  taking 
a  portrait,  he  has  no  copyright  in  it,  that  is  vested  in 
the  sittet.  In  the  case  before  the  Court,  the  sitter,  it 
appears,  went  to  the  photographer  to  have  his  portrait 
taken  on  the  understanding  that  if  he  liked  it  he  would 
purchase  the  negative.  It  was  taken  and  a  certain  number 
of  copies  supplied,  which  were  not  paid  for  at  the  time. 
As  the  parties  could  not  agree  to  the  price  the  photographer 
would  supply  a  large  number  of  copies  for,  the  latter  regis¬ 
tered  the  copyright,  while  the  sitter  had  reproductions 
from  the  portrait  made  on  his  own  account.  The  Court 
of  Appeal  held  that  the  photographer  had  received  a 
valuable  consideration  ”  for  his  work,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  an  implied  promise  to  pay  for  it,  upon  which  the 
photographer  could  sue  the  sitter.  This  case,  coming  as 
it  does  from  the  Court  of  Appeal,  still  further  establishes 
the  fact- — which  for  years  has  not  been  disputed — that 
while  the  negative,  taken  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi¬ 
ness,  is  the  property  of  the  photographer,  he  has  no  copy¬ 
right  in  it,  and  it  is  useless  to  him  for  any  purpose  of 
his  own.  This  is  what  we  have  been  telling  correspon¬ 
dents,  who  have  written  to  us  on  the  subject,  for  several 
years  past.  The  third  case,  reported  last  week,  was  only 
a,  County  Court  one,  and  it,  to  the  lay  mind,  seems  to 
.dash  with  the  decision  above  given.  In  this  case,  the 
defendant,  an  actress,  made  as  a  customer  an  appointment 
or  a  sitting  to  the  plaintiff,  who  charges  professionals  a 
ower  price  than  private  people.  The  latter  sent  one  of 
lis  cards,  bearing  this  notice  :  — “  It  is  understood  that  the 

;ole  and  entire  copyright  of  -  is  retained  by  Mr. 

— - ,  and  that  purchase  or  possession  of  copies,  or  any 

>ther  consideration,  shall  not  waive  this  condition.”  The 
aortrait  was  taken,  and  the  sitter  had  it  reproduced  for 
ler  own  purposes,  and  an  injunction  was  applied  for.  In 


the  course  of  the  case  the  judge  remarked  that  “  there  is 
a  difficult  point  of  law.”  It  was  not,  however,  necessary 
to  decide  this,  as  the  defendant  agreed  not  to  distribute 
or  publish  any  more  copies  of  the  photograph,  and  to 
give  up  those  in  her  possessoin.  It  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  to  photographers  generally  if  the  case  had 
been  “  fought  to  a  finish,  ’  so  as  to  decide  as  to  whether 
the  notice  supplied  by  the  photographer,  and  not  signed 
by  the  sitter  as  agreeing  to  the  terms  of  it,  was  such  as 
to  entitle  him  to  a  legal  copyright  in  the  picture,  or  whether 
sitting  after  receiving  the  notice  was  such  a  tacit  agreement 
to  its  terms  as  would  hold  good  in  a  Court  of  Law. 

*  *  * 


Comparative  In  the  Chemical  News  last  week  appears 

™xaperi"ments.  “  ar,ticle,  b{  Mr-  ,GeorSe,  Frederick 
rlorsely,  which,  as  it  has  a  photographic 
parallel,  it  will  be  well  to  take  note  of.  The  subject  is 
the  wasting  of  precipitates  \  but  the  principles  and  the 
experiments  predicted  appear  greatly  to  resemble  those 
connected  with  the  washing  of  photographic  prints  and 
negatives.  Mr.  Horsely  writes  :  “  If  two  precisely  similar 
precipitates  be  washed  on  two  precisely  similar  papers 
and  funnels,  for  exactly  one  minute  in  each  case,  th 3  one 
by  50  minute  additions  of  water,  the  other  by  means  of 
five  much  larger  additions ;  then,  in  spite  of  these  different 
conditions,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  total  washing 
liquid  will  be  quite  different  in  the  two  cases,  still  the 
precipitates  will  be  left  contaminated  with  precisely  the 
same  amount  of  impurity.  The  proof  consists  in  an  ele¬ 
mentary  application  of  the  calculus,  taking  as  datum  the 
well-known  law  of  the  velocity  of  liquids  in  thin  tubes.” 
He  goes  on  to  show  how  the  rule  is  interfered  with  accord¬ 
ing  to  whether  or  not  there  is  free  play  of  the  washing 
water  through  the  filter  paper,  and  he  then  tabulates  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  experiments: — “  1.  If 
we  wish  to  use  the  minimum  quantity  of  wash  liquid  we 
must  keep  the  quantity  of  liquid  upon  the  filter  paper 
small  throughout.  2.  The  time  of  working  cannot  be 
quickened  or  delayed  by  any  changes  in  the  method  of 
adding  the  wash  liquid,  provided  the  upper  edge  of  the 
paper  be  attended  to.  3.  If  we  wish  to  minimise  the 
drudgery  of  filtration,  we  will  make  each  addition  as  large 
as  possible,  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  drain.  But  the 
time  of  washing  will  not  be  affected.”  These  results  do 
not  accord  with  those  obtained  in  the  washing  of  negatives 
by  photographic  experimenters ;  and,  indeed,  are  so  con¬ 
trary  to  expectation  that  we  may  expect  to  hear  something 
said  in  an  opposite  sense  by  experimenters  who  have  been 
working  on  similar  or  parallel  ground. 


Living  This  effect,  which,  on  one  or  two  occa- 

Light. 

sions,  we  have  brought  under  our  readers’ 
notice,  still  seems  to  attract  the  attention  of  certain 
workers,  and  recently  Professor  Molisch,  of  Prague,  has 
communicated  to  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences  a  further 
contribution  to  the  subject.  The  colonies  of  the  micro¬ 
coccus  giving  off  the  phosphorescent  light  were  so  luminous 
as  to  enable  the  Professor  to  obtain  a  photograph  by  their 
own  self  emanated  light.  Filling  glass  flasks  of  about  a 
quart  or  two  capacity  with  a  suitable  culture  medium, 
and  innoculating  them  with  the  micrococcus,  he  obtained  a 
“  bacterial  lamp  ”  giving  off  enough  light  for  an  observer 
at  a  distance  of  a  yard  or  two  to  read  a  thermometer,  or 
to  see  the  time  of  a  watch.  The  lamp  is  visible  in  the 
dark  at  a  distance  of  more  than  60  paces,  and  the  light 
is  so  brilliant  as  to  have  led  to  the  suggestion  to  employ 
it  in  powder  magazines  on  account  of  its  safety.  When 
kept  under  suitable  conditions,  it  will  keep  going  for 
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two  or  three  weeks.  Nature  points  out  that  there  is  not 
complete  novelty  in  this  living  lamp,  as  Mr.  J.  E.  Barnard, 
of  the  Jenner  Institution,  some  time  ago  similarly  photo¬ 
graphed  cultures  of  phosphorescent  bacteria,  and  that  at 
a,  soiree  of  the  Boyal  Society  two  or  three  years  ago,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Macfayden  and  Mr.  Barnard  exhibited  a  fine  series 
of  phosphorescent  micro-organism. 

*  *  * 

Kite  We  have  several  times  described  various 

Fiying.  forms  of  kites  employed  for  scientific 

purposes,  kites  of  such  size  and  carrying  power  as  in  one 
instance  to  carry  a  man  some  considerable  height,  whence 
he  could  take  observations.  The  great  usefulness  of  a 
practical  form  of  such  apparatus  in  time  of  war,  for 
example,  does  not  need  to  be  enlarged  upon ;  but  as  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  time  and  exactitude  of  record  in  such  cases  are 
of  paramount  importance,  the  value  of  the  employment 
of  photography  in  lieu  of  personal  observation  needs  no 
argument.  Hitherto  the  construction  of  the  kites  has  been 
open  to  the  objection  that  the  heavier  the  kite  the  less  its 
relative  carrying  power,  the  exact  relation,  as  instanced 
in  Dr.  Langley’s  aeroarome  being  the  cube  of  the  size 
and  the  square  of  the  load.  At  the  last  meeting  but  one 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  first  paper  read  was  one 
by  Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  describing  a  new 
form  of  kite  which  he  had  invented,  and  the  carrying  or 
lifting  power  of  which  greatly  exceeded  that  named,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  it  increased  at  a  greater  ratio  than 
the  weight.  It  is  evident  that  with  such  a  kite  not  only 
•could  an  observer  be  carried  by  one  of  sufficient  magni¬ 
tude,  but  also  a  battery  of  reliable  recording  instruments, 
photographic  camera,  etc.  This  class  of  kite,  it  will  be 
remembered,  differs  entirely  from  the  kite  of  boyhood, 
inasmuch  as  they  carry  no  tail,  and  are  hollow  or  open  or 
box  shaped  instead  of  opposing  a  flat  surface  to  the  wind. 
Mr.  Bell  had  found  that  the  forms  hitherto  made  were 
objectionable  on  account  of  the  loss  of  power  and  undue 
resistance  caused  by  the  necessary  bracing  to  give  stability, 
and  he  devised  a  form  which  was  self  bracing,  being  com¬ 
posed  of  five  triangular  sides,  thus  offering  a  triangle  only 
whichever  side  it  was  viewed  from.  He  was  surprised  at 
the  ease  of  working  these  kites,  which  were  able  not  only 
tc  take  up  a  man,  but  a  weight  of  2001bs.  also. 

— - - ♦ - - 

The  Yorkshire  Photographic  Union. — A  special  meeting  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  and  associates  of  the  union  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  May  23rd, 
at  4  o’clock  p.m.,  prompt,  at  the  Museum,  Victoria  Park,  Keighley. 
Business  :  The  presentation  to  Mr.  Percy  Lund,  ex-president  of  the 
union,  of  the  testimonial  subscribed  by  the  federated  societies.  The 
members  of  the  union  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  fine 
collection  of  photographs  which  have  been  got  together  by  the  Keighley 
Photographic  Society.  A  meat  tea  will  be  arranged  for  on  the  premises. 
Tickets  Is.  each. 

The  subject  of  providing  a  suitable  memorial  of  the  iscientific  career 
uf  the  late  Sir  George  Gabriel  Stokes  has  recently  been  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  the  Royal  Society. 
Some  months  ago  a  strong  joint  committee  was  nominated  to  take 
steps  to  carry  out  this  project.  The  committee  held  a  meeting  at 
the  apartments  of  the  Royal  Society  on  March  12,  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  presiding,  and  there 
being  present  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Cambridge,  Lord  Kelvin,  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  M.P.,  Principal  Carey 
Foster,  and  many  others,  when  it  was  resolved  unanimously  that  a 
request  shou’d  be  made  for  permission  to  place  a  medallion  portrait 
of  Sir  George  Stokes  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Application  was  accord¬ 
ingly  made  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  has  given  a  general 
assent,  subject  to  arrangement  as  regards  details ;  and  Mr.  Hamo 
Thorneycroft,  R.A.,  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  undertake  a 
commission  for  a  bronze  medallion  in  high  relief. 


A  QUESTION  OF  CLOTHING. 

On  the  highest  authority  we  are  all  warned  not  to  take 
too  much  heed  as  to  what  we  put  on,  an  admonition  which, 
we  fear,  a  large  proportion  of  persons  habitually  disre¬ 
gard.  Artists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  quite  care¬ 
less  as  to  personal  attire  ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  seem  to 
take  a  sort  of  pride  in  being  unconventional,  and  will  shun 
the  top  hat  and  frock  coat  of  the  city  man  as  they  would 
the  plague.  The  grave  charge  has  lately  been  brought 
against  them  that  they  have  in  the  pictures  now  hung  at 
the  Boyal  Academy  exhibition  reflected  their  own  care¬ 
lessness  in  the  matter  of  dress  upon  their  canvases,  and 
have  thus  made  the  names  of  those  who  have  honoured 
them  with  sittings  bywords.  This  has  quite  naturally 
raised  the  ire  of  our  worthy  contemporary,  The  Tailor 
and  Cutter,  wThich  publishes  a  review  of  the  pictures  “  from 
a  tailor’s  point  of  view,”  and  we  must  confess  that  we  have 
read  the  article  with  much  interest,  for  that  which  con¬ 
cerns  portraiture  in  paint  must,  although  possibly  in  a 
diminished  degree,  apply  to  photographic  portraiture  as 
well.  Our  readers  will,  therefore,  do  well  to  pay  heed  to 
this  authoritative  pronouncement  upon  matters  sartorial  as 
applied  to  pictures,  so  that  they  may  avoid  the  pitfalls 
into  which  our  artist  friends  seem  to  have  stumbled. 

The  first  picture  criticised  is  the  portrait  of  Lord  Mount 
Stephen.  We  are  told  nothing  about  the  pose,  the  light¬ 
ing,  the  flesh  tints,  or  any  of  those  points  upon  which  a 
Buskin  would  enlarge,  but  wTe  are  informed  that  “  there 
was  a  total  absence  of  buttons  on  the  coat,  the  silk  on  the 
fronts  only  came  to  the  lapel  seam,  and  was,  conse¬ 
quently,  quite  an  inch  too  narrow ;  there  was  not  a  button 
hole  in  the  lapel;”  and,  as  if  this  strong  indictment 
were  not  enough,  it  is  added,  “  and  the  trousers  were  quite 
innocent  of  seams.”  We  should  not  have  been  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  intelligent  reporter  of  this  terrible  state 
of  things  had  been  carried  out  into  the  quadrangle  in  a 
fainting  condition ;  but,  happily,  he  recovered  him¬ 
self  by  the  simple  expedient  of  turn¬ 
ing  his  back  upon  the  offending  canvas.  “  It  was 
quite  a  relief,”  he  writes,  “  to  look  away  from  the  miserable 
caricatures  that  hung  on  the  walls  to  the  sartorial  master¬ 
pieces  that  were  to  be  seen  on  the  gentlemen  visitors.” 

But  his  sufferings  were  not  yet  over.  He  casts  his 
eye  on  another  flagrant  violation  of  truth  in  portraiture, 
where  a  gentleman  “  is  represented  in  the  clumsiest  coat 
it  is  possible  to  imagine ;  the  right  lapel  ” — courage,  dear 
reader,  before  you  proceed  farther — “  the  right  lapel  is  at 
least  five  times  as  large  as  the  left.”  If  the  printer  had 
any  mark  or  sign  that  could  adequately  represent  a  tear 
of  sorrow,  he  should  put  it  in  here— nay,  perhaps  he  might 
do  well  to  reserve  his  token  of  agony  for  the  next  critique. 
For  here  again  we  have  a  still  more  melancholy  instance 
of  the  heartless  and  cruel  conduct  of  the  artist,  who  has 
painted  “  a  libel  on  tailordom.  It  has  a  breast  pocket 
that  is  rounded  and  out  of  all  shape;  the  collar  is  short 
and  curling  up,”  and  “  there  is  one  solitary  button  hole 
in  the  lapel.” 

Why,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  does  not  the  Boyal  Academy 
include  lectures  on  lapels  in  its  curriculum,  and  avoid 
these  absurd  errors'?  People  who  pay  their  shillings  for 
admission  to  Burlington  House  have  surely  a  right  to 
find  that  such  an  important  part  of  a  man’s  dress  as  his 
lapels  should  be  properly  painted  and  furnished  with  their 
right  complement  of  buttons  and  corresponding  orifices. 

Is  it  the  present  mania  for  impressionism  that  has  robbed 
the  painted  garment  of  its  right  number  of  buttons,  or 
are  we  to  suppose  that  the  wearers  have  been  making  an 
economical  contribution  to  the  church  offertory  bag1? 
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Well  may  our  contemporary  declare,  in  capital  letters,  that 
“  it  is  high  time  England  awoke.”  It  seems  to  our  mind 
that  she  ought  to  be  in  a  continual  state  of  insomnia — - 
lying  awake  night  after  night  thinking  remorsefully  of  this 
shortage  in  the  matter  of  buttons.  It  is  told  of  a  sharp 
boy  at  a  certain  ragged  school,  that  he  was  told  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “  responsibility,”  and  in  answer 
the  poor  little  chap  pointed  to  the  one  button  that  remained 
on  his  nether  garments.  We  feel  quite  relieved  to  think 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Academy  pictures  lapel 
buttons  only  are  in  question. 

But  our  friend’s  criticisms  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
coats.  He  admits  that  military  uniforms  are  generally 
well  painted,  but  in  the  case  of  the  portrait  of  the  German 
Emperor  he  has  serious  fault  to  find.  “  The  details  are 
well  pourtrayed ;  there  is  rather  an  excess  of  material 
indicated  on  the  inside  of  the  leg  of  the  breeches,  and  there 
is  an  absence  of  seams  in  both  the  breeches  and  sleeve, 
so  that,  whilst  the  details  generally  are  good,  theie  is  still 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement.”  Of  another  portrait  he 
writes: — “  The  dog  is  excellent,  but  the  coat  of  the 
reverend  gentleman  is  unrelieved  by  a  single  seam.”  Other 
criticisms  there  are  in  the  same  vein.  The  writer  tells  us 
that  he  has  attended  the  Academy  now  for  many  years, 

“  but  never  do  we  remember  such  a  poor  show  of  portraits  ; 
they  cannot  prove  otherwise  than  to  be  the  laughing  stock 
of  tailors  and  their  customers. 

It  it  really  sad  to  find  that  artists  have,  we  trust  un¬ 
wittingly,  laid  themselves  open  to  these  cutting,  we  use 
the  adjective  advisedly,  rebukes.  Before  another  year 
passes  over  their  heads,  and  varnishing  day  again  comes 
round,  let  them  take  steps  to  recover  their  position.  It 
is  evident  that  they  have  been  sailing  hitherto  on  the 
wrong  tack,  and  they  must  now  shift  their  sails  and  start 
afresh.  And,  if  they  are  not  too  proud  to  take  a  little 
advice,  we  should  urge  them  to  give  up  life  studies  at  once. 
They  should  also  eschew  the  lay  figure  ;  and,  if  they  ask 
us  -what  is  to  take  the  place  of  these  hitherto  venerated 
institutions  of  the  art  schools,  we  can  at  once  answer  the 
question  in  a  practical  manner.  In  our  large  clothing 
emporiums,  and  more  especially  in  those  which  provide 
ready  made  garments,  called  by  the  thoughtless  “  reachme- 
downs,”  one  can  see  a  collection  of  beautifully  executed 
wax  figures  clothed  in  an  altogether  faultless  manner. 
We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  exquisite  complexion  of  these 
statuesque  products  of  the  sculptor’s  studio,  nor  upon 
the  far-away  look  in  the  eyes  of  some  of 
these  models ;  these  are  things  which  merely 
reflect  the  genius  of  the  budding  Phidias  who 
created  them.  It  is  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  draped 
that  we  would  call  attention.  Here  are  no  lapels  which 
do  not  match  one  another  to  a  hair’s-breadth.  The  modest 
button  on  the  other  side  meets  the  coy  button  hole  on 
the  other,  and  the  seams  run  with  the  regularity  of  a  well- 
conducted  railway  from  end  to  end  of  each  garment.  Place 
such  models  before  our  erring  portrait  painters,  and  he 
must  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who  would  rob  them  in  his 
picture  of  any  of  their  wondrous  symmetry.  It  may  be  a 
matter  for  earnest  consideration  whether  or  not  the  labels 
on  these  figures,  which  denote  the  price  of  the  clothing, 
should  be  depicted  in  an  Academy  picture.  Those  who 
go  in  for  realism  will  certainly  be  constrained  to  do  so, 
and  we  think  that  they  would  be  supported  in  their  action 
by  our  tailoring  contemporary. 

The  painstaking  photographer  would  also  do  well,  we  think, 
in  taking  the  waxen  dummy  figure  as  his  model.  He  can 
learn  from  it  the  necessity  of  giving  due  importance  to 
[a  correct  representation  of  lapels,  seams,  and  buttons, 
jand  although  his  model,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  precluded 


from  entering  into  friendly  discourse,  it  will  most  cer¬ 
tainly  always  “  keep  still  and  look  pleasant.” 


NOTES  ON  DEVELOPMENT. 

Testixg  Developers. 

Iv  1886-87,  having  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  photograph¬ 
ing  spectra  and  using  pyrogallol  as  a  developer,  I  determined 
to  abandon  its  use  on  account  of  stains  that  appeared  on  the 
plates,  sometimes  immediately,  but  occasionally  after  preserva¬ 
tion  for  long  periods. 

To  find  some  substitute,  a  number  of  developers  new  at  that 
time  were  tried.  The  following  is  a  list :  Ferrous  oxalate, 
quinol,  resorcinol,  pyrocatechol,  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride, 
with  caustic  soda. 

Again  in  1892  to  this  list  was  added  : — Eikonogen,  amidol, 
rodinal,  pyrogallol,  a  modified  developer. 

Of  these  quinol  was  chosen  and  has  been  in  use  ever  since 
1887.  The  object  in  view  being  a  true  representation  ot 
spectia,  fen  ous  oxalate  was  first  put  aside,  because  it  was  found 
not  to  give  equal  values  to  all  rays  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  the  specti  inn,  from  the  yellow  or  green  to  the  extreme  ultra¬ 
violet.  It  was  true  that  strong  lines  were  developed,  but  the 
faint  lays  and  the  background  of  continuous  rays  important 
f°r  tlie  work  in  progress  were  not  represented  in  their  proper 
values.  It  was  also  proved  that  a  comparatively  long  exposure 
was  required  to  give  an  effect  equal  to  that  obtained  with  pyro¬ 
gallol. 

Resorcinol  and  pyrocatechol  were  put  aside  partly  on  the 
giound  of  expense,  but  also  because  of  the  long  time  required  to 
develop)  with  them.  A  preference  was  given  to  hydroxylamine 
for  its  cleanliness  and  efficiency,  but  here  again  there  was  a 
defect  noticed  in  its  use.  On  comparing  the  time  required  for 
a  proper  development  with  this  reducing  agent,  it  was  found 
to  be  from  six  to  seven  minutes,  while  with  quinol  the  same 
result  could  be  obtained  in  from  two  to  three  minutes.  In 
every  case  a  constant  source  of  radiant  energy  was  employed, 
being  the  condensed  electric  spark  from  alloys  of  cadmium- 
tin  and  cadmium-lead  used  as  electrodes. 

The  exposures  in  each  case  were  the  same,  namelv,  either  five 
seconds  or  two  minutes,  according  to  the  width  of  the  slit  of 
the  spectrograph,  which  varied  from  l-50th  to  l-2000th  of  an 
inch.  In  photographing  some  hundreds  of  spectra  this  differ¬ 
ence  in  time  became  of  importance,  particularly  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  development  took  place  in  a  covered  dish 
and  always  for  the  same  period,  timed  by  a  watch  or  sand¬ 
glass. 

Out  of  doors,  when  photographing  the  flames  from  the  Bes¬ 
semer  “blow”  or  the  spectra  produced  by  them  at  different 
periods  in  the  progress  of  the  operation,  it  was  essential  that 
the  development  should  require  as  little  time  as  possible  since 
the  plates  were  developed  in  a  light-tight  box,  actually  the 
packing  case  of  the  instrument,  within  which,  by  means  of 
sleeves  of  rubber  cloth,  the  hands  were  placed,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  necessary  manipulations  of  pouring  the  developer 
on  and  off,  washing,  and  fixing  the  photograph. 

The  exposure  was  known  to  be  correct  in  every  case,  but  it 
varied  from  half  a  minute  to  15  minutes,  hence  with  a  constant 
developer  the  time  necessary  for  development  was  also  known. 

At  various  periods,  when  other  reducing  agents  were  obtain¬ 
able,  such  as  eikonogen  and  rodinal,  experimental  trials  were 
made,  but  without  finding  that  they  were  specially  advan¬ 
tageous  for  this  kind  of  work. 

For  landscapes,  however,  and  for  photographing  operations 
in  metallurgical  or  chemical  processes,  eikonogen  mixed  with 
quinol  was  successfully  and  advantageously  employed,  as,  for 
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instance,  with  a  Goerz  lens  (Anastigmat  Sec.  III.)  or  Lynkeis- 
kop  lens  and  Anschiitz-Camera,  with  exposures  varying  from 
l-25th  to  1 -100th  of  a  second.  The  quinol  developer  was  used 
to  intensify  the  negative  after  the  eikonogen  had  secured  all 
detail  in  the  shadows. 

It  having  recently  become  desirable  to  ascertain  the  pro¬ 
perties  cf  a  number  of  the  new  developers  now  purchasable, 
the  following  have  been  compared  with  quinol: — Metol,  ortol, 
eikonogen,  paramidophenol,  diogen,  glycin,  imogen  sulphite, 
and  adurol. 

Certain  conditions  were  looked  upon  as  desirable  :  (1)  the 
devt  leper  should  be  easy  to  make,  (2)  it  should,  if  possible,  be 
used  without  bromide,  (3)  it  ought  not  to  contain  caustic  potash 
or  soda,  (4)  it  should  develop  well  when  at  a  temperature  as 
low  as  (10  deg.  C.)  50  deg.  F. ,  or  as  high  as  (20  deg.  C.)  68  deg. 
F.,  and  without  much  difference  between  the  effect  at  either  tem¬ 
perature,  (5)  it  should  develop  rapidly,  and  not  require  any 
modification  in  its  composition,  either  by  strengthening  or 
diluting,  (6)  it  should  be  available  for  developing  either  plates, 
celluloid  films,  or  bromide  papers,  that  is  to  say,  useful  for 
either  negatives  or  positives,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  it  should 
be  useful  with  isochromatic  plates.  The  Watkins  system  of 
timing  development  was  adopted  and  as  far  as  possible  a 
factor  of  6  was  adhered  to  as  being  found  most  convenient.  At 
the  outset,  for  what  may  be  termed  the  preliminary  experi¬ 
ments,  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Watkins  in  his  “  Manual  ” 
was  adopted  by  taking  three  parts  of  quinol  with  a  factor  of  4g 
and  mixing  these  with  one  part  of  ortol  with  a  factor  of  10, 
dividing  by  4,  we  get  very  near  to  6,  in  fact  5.87.  In  practice 
it  was  always  reckoned  as  6.  In  timing  the  development,  the 
high  lights  began  to  appear  in  20  seconds,  and  by  dividing  this 
by  10,  and  calling  it  minutes,  all  further  calculation  is  obviated. 
This  has  been  found  to  work  very  satisfactorily  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  spools  of  films  with  as  many  as  twelve  exposures 
varying  from  l-5th  to  l-75th  of  a  second.  When  the  exposure 
was  timed  with  the  standard  meter,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
getting  12  pictures  from  one  length  of  film,  each  of  which  was 
correctly  exposed  and  developed  at  one  operation.  In  no  case 
out  of  100  trials  has  under  or  over  exposure  resulted. 

The  lens  used  was  a  Goerz  Anastigmat,  Series  III.,  No.  0, 
full  aperture  /’6.8.  Latterly  an  Aldis  lens,  No.  2,  the  full  aper¬ 
ture  of  which  is  /6,  has  been  employed. 

On  the  Exhaustion  of  a  Developer. 

The  quinol-ortol  developer  has  proved  to  be  capable  of  giving 
just  the  effect  seen  in  a  landscape  under  different  atmospheric 
conditions,  such  as  bright  sunshine,  rain,  or  mist,  it  ct rrectiy 
represents  figures  in  white  costumes  out  of  doors,  both  at  shor: 
distances  and  at  100  to  200  yards.  Blue  sky  and  clouds  are 
very  well  represented  on  films  and  plates  even  without  the  use 
of  a  colour  screen.  The  delicate  colours  seen  on  the  surface  of 
falling  water  are  also  properly  rendered,  and  therefore  the 
quinol-ortol  developer  may  be  considered  as  very  satisfactory 
for  negative  work. 

As  the  developer  does  not  stain  and  does  not  become  brown 
but  only  yellow  by  use,  it  may  be  employed  again  and  again 
until  exhausted.  The  following  experiments  were  made  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  film  which  could  be  developed  with  a 
given  volume  of  solution  of  known  strength. 

The  developer  was  made  from  compressed  tabloids  as 
follows  :  — 

Quinol,  6  tabloids, 

Accelerator  for  quinol,  6  tabloids, 

Water,  6oz. 

Ortol,  2  tabloids, 

Ortol  accelerator,  2  tabloids, 

Water,  2oz. 


These  were  generally  mixed  together  after  undergoing  solu 
tion,  but  in  the  instance  from  which  the  following  notes  wer 
written,  the  tabloids  were  dissolved  at  once  in  8oz.  of  watei 
contained  in  a  lOoz.  bottle.  The  space  of  2oz.  was  availably 
for  hastening  solution  by  shaking  vigorously.  Twenty-fou 
pictures  taken  on  four  quarter-plate  spools  of  six  exposure 
each,  were  successfully  developed,  washed,  and  fixed,  without 
cutting  separate  pictures  off  the  lengths  of  film.  Exposure 
varied  in  duration  from  £  to  l-20th  of  a  second.  The  first  spoo 
of  six  pictures  required  45  seconds  for  the  high  lights  to  becom 
visible  and  development  was  completed  in  4^  minutes  after 
wards.  The  second  required  one  minute  for  the  pictures  t< 
appear  and  they  were  completed  in  6  minutes  afterwards.  TL 
third,  1^  minutes,  were  completed  in  101,  minutes  afterwards 
The  fourth,  in  2^  minutes,  were  completed  in  12£  minutes  addi 
tional,  or  from  first  to  last  in  close  upon  15  minutes.  It  will  b< 
observed  that  the  factor  of  6  was  maintained  throughout. 

The  developer  at  the  close  of  all  the  operations  was  of  J 
leathery  brown  colour  and  turbid.  It  had  a  strongly  blu< 
fluorescence,  caused  apparently  by  something  dissolved  out  o! 
the  film.  The  same  colour  was  noticed  in  the  washing  wate: 
through  which  the  films  were  first  passed.  The  “hypo”  solu 
tion  also  had  the  same  fluorescent  appearance  and  a  browi 
colour.  Hence  it  is  not  advisable  with  8oz.  of  solution  to  tr 
and  develop  more  than  twenty-four  4^  x  3£  pictures,  or  to  fb 
more  than  this  number  with  the  same  “  hypo  ”  solution. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  as  many  as  two  spools  o 
twelve  exposures  each  and  one  of  six  have  been  developed  ir 
this  way,  making  in  all  thirty  pictures.  The  time  occupied  ir 
each  case  was  much  the  same  as  that  given  in  detail  above 
and  need  not  be  repeated. 

Objection  to  Some  of  the  Modern  Developers. 

In  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  sodium  sulphite  in  conjunc 
tion  with  alkaline  carbonates  a  somewhat  concentrated  solutior' 
is  obtained  which  does  not  readily  penetrate  by  diffusion  intc! 
the  inner  parts  of  the  film,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  tht 
surface  layers  of  silver  bromide  are  more  readily  reduced  thar 
those  which  lie  below.  This  may  be  considered  to  be  the  cause 
of  a  sort  of  flatness  or  excessive  softness  in  the  picture.  Anotheii 
objection  is  the  necessity  for  using  an  acid  bath  to  avoid  eithe 
blistering  or  stains  in  the  film.  There  is  a  great  different 
recognisable  in  different  developers  as  regards  the  manner  ir j 
which  the  picture  appears.  Thus  in  some  the  high  lights  del. 
velop  much  sooner  and  more  easily  than  the  detail  in  th 
shadows;  it  is  therefore  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  use  son) 
agent  which  enables  both  to  grow  in  strength  together.  I 
tills  manner  both  high  lights  and  shadows  have  their  propt 
values.  The  instruction  “  to  develop  for  the  shadows  and  It 
the  high  lights  take  care  of  themselves  ”  is  bad  in  principle  j 
because,  though  it  imparts  a  rough-and-ready  method  which  l 
to  a  certain  extent  successful  when  working  with  imperfect  de 
velopers,  it  becomes  impossible  when  plates  or  films  are  no 
all  the  time  under  observation.  When  implicitly  obeyed,  i 
frequently  leads  to  a  loss  of  cloud  form,  and  a  faulty  inter,' 
pretation  or  rendering  of  atmosphere.  In  a  landscape  the  cloud; 
and  the  aerial  perspective  may  often  be  the  only  features  whici 
constitute  the  picture.  Metol  and  adurol  are  good  in  thi; 
respect,  that  the  shadows  follow  very  closely  upon  the  high 
lights,  but  the  best  are  glycine  and  imogen  sulphite.  This  last 
has  a  trace  of  some  pink  dye  added  to  it  which  imparts  £ 
slightly  warm  tint  to  the  paper,  and  doubtless  also  to  the  blacl 
and  intermediate  shades  on  paper  prints  ;  the  reducing  sub 
stance  itself,  which  may  be  re-crystallised  from  a  solution,  b 
quite  colourless.  It  forms  crystals  perfect  in  form,  of  large 
size,  and  high  refractive  power. 
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A  developer  which  renders  detail  before  the  high  lights  are 
well  developed  is  apt  to  cause  a  flatness  and  want  of  contrast 
which  is  unnatural  and  has  a  depressing  appearance,  without 
that  richness  representative  of  colouring  which  is  desirable. 

Experimental  Details  ox  the  Efficiency  of  Developers. 

To  test  the  value  of  developing  agents  it  was  found  con¬ 
venient  to  commence  with  bromide  papers,  working  with  one 
negative,  the  proper  exposure  for  which  was  accurately  deter¬ 
mined  beforehand.  The  same  source  of  artificial  light  was 
always  employed.  The  negative  selected  was  one  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  softness  in  the  shadows  with  atmosphere, 
and  at  one  or  two  points  in  the  picture  a  fair  amount  of  con¬ 
trast.  A  street  scene  on  a  wet  day,  where  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
was  reflected  from  some  windows  and  from  the  puddles  in  the 
roadway,  was  chosen.  The  reflections  afforded  high  lights 
which  contrasted  well  with  one  or  two  figures  in  black  or  dark 
costumes  seen  in  the  street.  An  interesting  experience  in  de¬ 
velopment  when  taking  this  view  may  be  related. 

Four  plates  were  rapidly  exposed  in  succession  for  1-lOth  of 
a  second  at  3  p.m.  on  November  25tli,  1902  ;  the  aperture  was 
/ 6  in  one  case  and  f  11  in  another.  The  plates  had  been  stored 
in  a  room  not  colder  than  60  deg.  F.,  hence  they  had  been  kejit 
in  a  properly  sensitive  condition. 

The  developer  first  tried  was  diogen,  made  as  follows  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  printed  directions  sold  with  the  substance: — Water, 
9oz.  ;  sodium  sulphite  crystals,  3gOz.  ;  diogen,  7drs.  ;  potassium 
carbonate,  4gO z.  For  correctly  exposed  plates  of  a  normal 
character,  take  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  diogen  as  above, 
4drs.,  water  2oz.  ldr.,  and  of  a  10  per  cent,  potassium  bromide 
solution  2  drops.  If  it  be  doubtful  whether  the  exposure  is 
correct,  try  first  with  a  dilute  developer  made  as  follows  :  — 
Diogen  solution,  85  minims  ;  water,  3g-oz.  ;  potassium  bromide 
10  per  cent,  solution,  1  to  10  drops.  Raise  the  temperature  of 
the  developer  to  68  deg.  F.,  put  the  plate  into  it,  rock  the 
dish,  and  observe  how  long  the  high  lights  take  to  appear.  If 
by  the  end  of  four  minutes  the  picture  is  developed  the  exposure 
has  been  correct.  If  later,  the  plate  is  under-exposed ;  if 
sooner,  over-exposed. 

Fresh  developer  at  the  proper  temperature  was  used  for  each 
plate ;  (a)  f  6,  no  image  appeared  after  8  minutes  ;  (b)  f  11, 
no  image  appeared  with  the  strong  developer  after  4  minutes  ; 
(a)  and  (b)  were  both  washed  with  water,  and  Hauff’s  adurol 
normal  developer  was  poured  on  to  each  plate  ;  in  each  case 
the  picture  was  developed  well  in  about  the  usual  time.  Hence 
;it  appears  that  adurol  is  a  much  more  efficient  developer  than 
diogen. 

Paramidophenol. 

To  test  the  value  of  this  developer  bromide  paper  was  used. 
The  best  of  the  plates  of  the  street  scene,  Stephen’s  Green,  was 
prposed  with  a  Bray  burner  at  a  distance  of  18  inches,  and 

I1  In  exposure  of  4  seconds.  The  developer  was  made  in  two 
solutions  as  directed  by  the  vendors  :  — 

(No.  1.)  Paramidophenol,  foz.  ;  sodium  sulphite  crystals, 
poz.  ;  distilled  water,  34oz. 

(No.  2.)  Potassium  carbonate,  4oz.  ;  sodium  sulphite  crystals, 
■oz.  ;  distilled  water,  68oz.  Mix  for  use  loz.  of  (1)  with  2oz. 
f  (2). 

It  was  found  that  the  paramidophenol  did  not  dissolve  unless 
he  liquid  (No.  1)  was  heated  to  (83  deg.  C.)  181  deg.  F.,  and 
hat  as  it  deposited  crystals  on  cooling,  it  became  necessary 
o  heat  about  34oz.  of  water  to  212  deg.  F.,  and  make  the 
olution  up  to  68oz.  For  use  equal  volumes  of  (1)  and  (2)  were 
lixerl.  (The  actual  quantities  used  were  the  third  parts  of 
ie  above.  Thus,  ^oz.  paramidophenol,  loz.  sodium  sulphite, 


and  lloz.  distilled  water  ;  but  instead  of  lloz.  there  were  taken 
22oz.,  and  equal  volumes  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  mixed.) 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  trial :  — 

A.  Stephen’s  Green,  bromide  paper,  paramidophenol  normal 
developer  as  above.  Temperature  68  deg.  F. 

B.  The  same  developed  with  equal  volumes  of  (1)  and  (2), 
where  (1)  had  double  the  quantity  of  water. 

In  each  case  the  pictures  began  to  appear  in  15  seconds  and 
were  finished  in  3g  minutes. 

There  was  no  difference  apparent  between  them. 

Imogen  Sulphite. 

C.  Stephen’s  Green  as  above  developed  with  normal  imogen 
sulphite  solution  at  68  deg.  F.  Two  volumes  of  A.  solution 
and  one  volume  of  B.  as  directed. 

The  picture  appeared  in  15  seconds  and  was  fully  developed  in 
three  minutes.  Result  brilliant. 

Glycix. 

D.  Stephen’s  Green,  as  before.  Developed  with  normal  gly- 
cin  solution.  Two  volumes  of  A.  and  one  volume  of  B.  Result, 
a  brilliant  print.  The  first  appearance  was  at  30  seconds  and 
development  was  completed  at  three  minutes. 

Hence  it  appears  that  if  there  is  any  difference  between  these 
reducing  agents,  when  used  for  bromide  prints,  the  advantage 
lies  with  imogen  sulphite  and  with  glycin.  The  imogen  sulphite 
is  very  easy  of  preparation.  It  is  simply  dissolved  in  twelve 
times  its  weight  of  water,  or,  if  the  weight  is  taken  in  grammes, 
the  volume  of  water  is  twelve  times  as  many  cubic  centimetres 
as  there  are  grammes  weight. 

In  any  case  the  temperature  must  not  fall  below  (20  deg.  C.) 
68  deg.  F.,  because  at  this  temperature  the  solution  is  saturated 
and  cooling  causes  some  of  the  imogen  salt  to  separate  ;  a 
notable  proportion  crystallises  out  at  (10  deg.  C.)  50  deg.  F. 
The  solution  B.  or  accelerator  is  sodium  carbonate  or  washing- 
soda  crystals  (a  saturated  solution  at  60  deg.  F.),  and  is  therefore 
of  the  simplest  possible  composition. 

Metol. 

The  same  negative  and  paper  were  used  with  a  normal  ex¬ 
posure  of  four  minutes.  Four  pictures  were  made,  the  developer 
being  used  under  different  conditions. 

a.  Strong  solution,  1  to  3  at  (11.5  deg.  C.)  52.5  deg.  F. 

b.  Dilute  solution,  1  to  5  at  (25  deg.  C.)  68  deg.  F. 

c.  Dilute  solution,  1  to  8  at  (11.5  deg.  C.)  52.5  deg.  F. 

d.  Dilute  solution,  1  to  8  at  (25  deg.  C.)  68  deg.  F. 

There  was  a  want  of  brightness  in  a.  and  b.,  through  in¬ 
sufficient  contrast,  in  one  or  two  places ;  thus,  the  light  reflected 
from  windows  and  from  water  in  the  street  was  slightly  veiled, 
not  white.  One  or  two  dark  figures  were  not  so  crisply  ren¬ 
dered  as  the  eye  observed  them  ;  the  photograph  therefore  lost 
its  picturesque  effect.  With  c.  and  d.  these  points  were  faith¬ 
fully  rendered,  and  so  was  the  blue  of  the  sky  ;  moreover,  there 
veas  very  little  or  nothing  to  choose  between  them,  though  one 
was  developed  at  a  temperature  of  (11.5  deg.  C.)  52.5  deg.  F., 
and  the  other  at  (25  deg.  C.)  68  deg.  F. 

This  was  therefore  satisfactory. 

Adurol. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  this  developer  had  been  used 
and  approved  of  before  these  systematic  experiments  were  com¬ 
menced,  but  it  was  considered  desirable  to  institute  a  strict 
comparison.  Adurol  is  monoclilorrquinol,  and  therefore  may  be 
considered  to  be  possessed  of  many  of  the  good  properties  of 
quinol,  while  it  is  likely  to  be  of  greater  stability.  The  solution 
was  made  in  the  following  manner  :  — In  250  cc.  of  water  are 
dissolved  150  grs.  of  potassium  carbonate  ;  when  the  salt  was 
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in  solution  12.5  grs.  of  adurol  were  added.  For  studio  work 
and  for  “  snap-shots,”  take  one  volume  of  the  solution  and  mix 
with  three  volumes  of  water,  or,  say,  10  cc.  with  30  cc.  For 
time  exposures  out  of  doors,  one  volume  with  five  volumes  of 
water.  With  plates  inclined  to  fog,  aid  10  to  15  drops  of  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide  to  each  4oz.  or 
112  cc.  of  developer.  For  bromide  papers  it  was  found  that 
development  was  better  when  the  solution  was  mixed  with  10 
volumes  of  water,  especially  when  the  pictures  were  of  large  size, 
as,  for  instance,  10  x  12  inches.  The  timing  of  development  is 
not  affected  by  such  dilution. 

The  following  tabular  arrangement  shows  the  efficiency  of 
different  developers  when  used  with  plates  exposed  for  the  same 
time  and  the  same  view,  the  camera  being  the  same,  the  exposures 
being  successive  :  — 

Picture  b@ftan  Fully 
to  appear.  developed. 

1.  Imogen  sulphite . 45  sec. ...165  sec.' 

2.  Metol  . 15  sec. ...180  sec. 

3.  Paramidophenol  . 30  sec _ 135  sec. 

4.  Glycin  . 45  sec. ...180  sec. 

5.  Ortol . At  least  120  sec _ 900  sec.  No  picture 

6.  Quinol  . 15  ^ec _  90  sec. 

7.  Quinol-ortol  (3  to>  1)  About  30  sec _ 120  sec. 

8.  Imogen  sulphite  . 20  to  25  sec. ...150  sec. 

Nos.  1  and  2  were  quite  satisfactory,  3  and  4  were  not  dense 
enough.  No.  5  failed  to  develop  a  picture,  6  and  7  were  rather 
deficient  in  density,  but  8  was  satisfactory.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  last  plate  was  rather  longer  in  the  developer  than  the 
two  immediately  preceding.  The  timing  of  the  No.  1  imogen 
sulphite  developer  was  not  quite  exact  at  the  commencement, 
and  therefore  another  trial  No.  8  was  made  with  a  fresh 
quantity  of  the  same  solution. 

The  Kodak  non-curling  film,  which  is  isochromatic,  was  ex¬ 
posed  on  May  1st  and  2nd,  for  various  periods  varying  from 
l-20tli  to  2  second.  The  six  exposures  were  developed  with 
the  normal  solution  of  pyrogallol  prescribed,  and,  though  all 
six  exposures  gave  good  negatives,  they  were  stained  a  slight 
brownish  tint.  Staining  is  the  sole  objection  to  this  developer, 
as  mentioned  before,  and  the  addition  of  sodium  sulphite  is  not 
an  efficient  remedy. 

Professor  W.  N.  Hartley,  D. Sc.,  F.R.S., 

Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

— - ♦ - 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Snowden  Ward  have  kindly  invited  the  members 
of  the  Photographic  Club,  to  spend  the  day  at  their  house  at  Golden 
Green,  near  Tonbridge,  on  Saturday,  June  13th.  The  proposed  pro¬ 
gramme  will  be  found  below.  Members  are  asked  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  of  spending  a  day  in  congenial  company,  and  among 
the  attractive  scenery  of  Kent,  with  the  advantage  of  photography 
from  models  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Snowden  Ward  hope  to  be  able 
to  have  at  their  guests’  disposal.  The  return  fare  from  Charing  Cross, 
Waterloo,  Cannon  Street,  and  London  Bridge  is  3s.  Programme:  — 
Train  leaves  Charing  Cross,  9.8  a.m.  ;  Waterloo,  9.10  ;  Cannon  Street, 
9.18;  London  Bridge,  9.23;  arrive  at  Tonbridge,  10.21;  *walk  along 
Medway,  to  Golden  Green,  four  miles ;  landscape ;  arrive  Golden 
Green  about  12.30  p.m.  ;  lunch,  al  fresco,  1.0  ;  **photography,  figures 
in  landscape,  from  2.0.  to  5.0;  tea,  al  alfresco,  5.0;  country  omnibus, 
6.0;  train  leaves  Tonbridge,  6.48;  arrive  London  Bridge,  7.28;  arrive 
Charing  Cross,  7.37.  *Those  who  cannot  walk  may  have  a  carriage 
provided,  if  request  is  made  well  in  advance.  **It  is  intended  that 
this  be  a  serious  afternoon  (three  hours)  of  figure  study.  Medals  are 
offered  for  the  best  and  second  best  sets  of  pictures,  provided  not  less 
than  twelve  members  attend,  and  ten  compete.  In  carrying  out  this 
programme  it  is  important  to  work  to  time,  exactly.  A  dark  room 
will  be  available  at  Golden  Green,  and  members  bringing  extra  plates 
or  baggage  not  wanted  on  the  walk  by  the  riverside  may  send  them 
to  Golden  Green  from  Tonbridge  by  ’bus. 


PLATES  OR  FILMS? 

I. 

[Abstracted  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.) 

In  many  a  rock  we  can  sec  to-day  the  footprints  left  by  prehistoric 
creatures  on  the  sand  of  their  day,  and  when  the  grains  which  go  to 
make  the  everyday  occurrence  of  the  life  of  this  age  come  to  be  bound 
together  and  consolidated  into  the  solid  rock  of  commercial  history, 
man  in  all  ages  will  be  able  to  tiace  a  footprint  sharp  and  clear  through 
all  its  strata — the  footprint  of  the  inventor,  the  seeker  after  new  and 
improved  methods.  As  it  is  in  all  other  strata,  ,so  it  is  in  that  of 
photography,  the  old  is  giving  place  to  the  new.  The  least  important 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  history  of  photography  has  not  been 
that  relating  to  the  sensitive  medium  which,  when  acted  upon  by  1 
light,  contains  the  latent  image.  There  are  members  of  this  society  I 
— there  may  be  some  isuch  here  to-night — who  were  photographers  I 
in  the  days  of  the  wet  plate,  and  they  are  able  to  appreciate,  in  a  way  I 
in  which  we  of  a  younger  photographic  generation  are  not,  the  revo- 
lution  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  dry  plate.  Wet  plates  came,  j 
had  their  day,  and  are  gone.  Dry  plates  came ;  crude  at  first,  they  ; 

passed  through  many  stages  of  development,  and  to-day,  apart  from 
colour  sensitiveness,  the  emulsion  is  probably  as  near  perfection  as 
possible.  Now,  another  change  is  taking  place.  This  time  the  change 
is  not  in  the  sensitive  surface,  but  in  the  support.  The  heavy  and 
fragile  glasis  plate  is  slowly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  giving  way  1 
to  the  light  flexible  film.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  depreciate  the  use  of  plates.  They  will  hold  their  own  for 
long,  and  for  many  purposes  they  cannot  be  surpassed,  but  I  wish 
to-night  to  try  to  show  you  that  films  can  be  used  with  equal  effect  for  all  1 
purposes  for  which  plates  can,  and  that  for  some  purposes  they  arc 
eminently  suitable.  I  have  put  the  title  of  my  paper  in  the  form  of 
a  query.  It  is  one  that  each  individual  must  answer  for  himself,  and 
I  can  only  hope  what  I  have  to  say  may  assist  some  doubting  indi¬ 
vidual  to  do  so. 

Films  may  be  placed  in  three  classes: — (1.)  Those  films  of  which 
celluloid  forms  the  support.  This  is  the  class  in  most  general  use 
at  present,  and  consists  of  the  ordinary  emulsion  coated  on  a  thin  sub¬ 
stratum  of  celluloid.  Of  this  class  there  are  many  excellent  makes. 
(2. )  A  stripping  film — the  Wellington — which  consists  of  emulsion 
coated  on  a  very  thinisheet  of  gelatine,  which  adheres  to  a  heavily  sized 
paper,  from  which  it  easily  strips  when  required.  (3.)  The  most  unique 
preparation  of  all,  a  film  without  a  support — the  Cristoid.  It  consists 
of  two  thick  emulsions,  the  one  coated  on  the  other,  and,  what  is  of  | 
the  utmost  importance,  the  one  is  iso  incorporated  with  the  other  in 
some  way  that  they  form  what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an 
absolutely  homogeneous  sheet,  with  no  line  of  iseparation  between  the 
two  emulsions.  One  emulsion  is  very  fast,  the  other  much  slower. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  any  make  of  film,  and  will  give  you  my  experience 
of  those  I  have  tried ;  but  I  will  naturally  have  more  to  say  of  tin 
film  I  have  found  to  suit  my  purpose  best,  and  it  is  the  film  whic! 
forms  the  third  class.  Further,  I  will  deal  almost  exclusively  with  da} 
light  roll  films. 

I  was  for  long  distrustful  of  films.  I  disliked  the  you-press-thc 
button-we-do-the-rest  system,  in  which  roll  films  were  introducer 
However,  early  in  the  summer  of  1901,  in  making  arrangements  for 
trip  to  Lisbon  and  the  Canary  Islands,  I  found  I  could  not  get  fu 
photographic  value  out  of  it  without  some  means  of  rapidly  refillim 
my  camera,  and  my  thoughts  turned  longingly  to  the  daylight  spool 
The  more  I  thought  of  it  the  less  reason  there  seemed  to  be  why  film1 
should  not  be  as  reliable  as  plates,  and  the  matter  seemed  to  resolvt 
itself  very  much  into  the  following  shape  : — Why  should  films  not  b< 
as  reliable  as  plates?  The  emulsion  is  the  same,  consequently  th 
support  must  be  to  blame.  We  know  that,  be  it  new  or  old,  glas 
is  absolutely  inert,  and  cannot  in  any  way  react  on  the  emulsion.  Th 
support  of  the  film  most  generally  used,  I  found  to  be  celluloid.  Cellu 
loid  contains  volatile  constituents  which  may  or  may  not  in  process  o 
time  disappear.  If  the  celluloid  is  coated  before  these  volatile  matter 
have,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  passed  off,  the  emulsion  may  b 
seriously  and  early  effected.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  celluloid  ha 
been  reasonably  well  seasoned,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  tha 
even  then  volatilisation  may  go  on  much  more  slowly  certainly,  bt 
none  the  less  surely  and  the  emulsion  suffer  thereby.  It  then  occurre 
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to  me  that  the  films  of  the  second  and  third  class  had  the  advantage 
of  being  not  only  cheaper  but  ought  to  be  free  from  any  faults  due 
to  this  cause.  Pure  paper  ought  to  have  no  deleterious  effect  on  the 
emulsion,  and  the  Cristoid  film  is  entirely  emulsion.  It  certainly  seemed 
to  me  that  the  most  reliable  film  ought  to  be  found  in  these  two 
classes.  On  trial  I  found  them  both  excellent,  but  the  Cristoid  seemed 
to  ms  best. 

Now,  what  are  the  evident  and  undeniable  advantages  of  films?  I 
think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  one  great  advantage  is  the 
reduction  of  bulk.  I  have  two  slides  to  illustrate  this.  The  first 
represents  a  pile  of  twelve  boxes  of  plates  and  a  pile  of  a  similar  number 
of  boxes  of  films  arranged  to  cover  the  same  area.  The  difference  is 
very  evident,  and  its  practical  advantage  will  be  felt  in  packing  base 
vour  bag  preparatory  to  starting  on  holiday.  We  know  the  .space 
taken  by  boxes  of  plates,  and,  while  film  boxes  occupy  less  space,  they 
also  from  their  shape  are  well  adapted  for  filling  odd  corners.  Now 
glance  at  the  other  side.  It  shows  a  pile  of  seven  boxes  of  negatives 
and  a  parcel  of  seven  dozen  film  negatives.  Note  the  difference  here 
again,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  each  film  negative  is  enclosed  in 
a  paper  envelope,  which  makes  the  bulk  quite  double  what  it  would 
have  been  had  they  not  been  so  protected.  Carry  your  mind  home 
to  some  receptacle  full  to  overflowing  with  valued,  if  not  all  valuable, 
negatives.  Can  you  draw  an  inference?  Are  you  in  perplexity  how 
future  medal  winning  negatives  are  to  be  istored.  The  solution  is 
before  you.  Closely  allied  to  bulk  comes  weight.  Very  little  weight 
makes  all  the  difference  between  pleasure  and  drudgery.  On  trial 
I  find  that  one  box  of  a  dozen  plates  weighs  1  lb.  8  oz.,  one  packet  of 
a  dozen  films  weighs  5  oz.  Multiply  these  figures  by  what  you  like. 
The  more  you  multiply,  the  greater  the  difference  becomes.  Probably 
heither  of  these  two  advantages  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  family 
man  who  must  of  necessity  travel  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
oaggage,  but  to  the  man  without  encumbrances,  the  length  of  whose 
travels  is  only  measured  by  the  depth  of  his  purse,  as  also  to  the 
Dedestrian  and  cyclo-photographers,  they  are  inestimable  boons. 

Then  we  have  the  ease  of  changing.  The  spool  is  so  easily  placed 
n  position.  I  don’t  suppose  my  case  is  unique,  but  I  have  recollec¬ 
tions  of  warm  summer  nights  when  a  few  minutes  spent  under  the 
heets  with  all  air  and  light  excluded  seemed  hours,  while  the  per- 
piration  streamed  from  every  pore.  I  have  not  forgot  expedients 
esorted  to  to  get  a  ship’s  state-room  with  all  its  ventilators  reasonably 
lark  and  changing  plates  in  the  lower  berth  with  a  travelling  rug 
ver  my  head  and  the  plates  It  is  said  that  plates  will  stand  moonlight 
nd  a  fair  amount  of  reflected  light,  but  I  preferred  not  to  try  the 
xperiment,  and  the  darker  I  could  make  my  surroundings  the  happier 
felt.  I  feel  sure  there  are  not  a  few  here  who  have  gone  through 
11  these  experiences,  and  I  ask  you  to  contrast  this  quest  after  dark- 
ess  with  the  ease  with  which  the  user  of  a  daylight  spool  goes  into 
shady  spot,  if  he  is  a  careful  man,  and  at  once  loads  up  a  dozen. 
Vith  a  spare  dozen  or  two  in  your  pocket  there  is  no  losing  that  last 
nd  best  picture  of  the  day  because  your  plates  were  exhausted.  It 
remarkable  how  often,  in  speaking  to  photographers,  you  hear  about 
mt  “  best  negative  ”  which  got  broken.  This  is  at  times  a  convenient 
reuse,  but  one,  fortunately  or  unfortunately  for  the  user  of  films, 
hich  he  cannot  use.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  available  to  him  if 
3  uses  celluloid  films  is  that  he  brought  them  rather  near  some  source 
:  heat,  with  the  usual  result.  If  he  uses  gelatine  films  the  risk  of 
bcidental  destruction  is  small.  In  speaking  to  a  member  of  another 
iciety  regarding  enlarging,  he  said  that  he  found  the  best  means  of 
eussing  was  to  find  a  pinhole  and  get  it  sharp.  I  had  always  looked 
son  pinholes  as  objectionable,  and  was  glad  to  hear  of  one  good  use 
iey  could  be  put  to,  but  even  yet  I  prefer  to  avoid  them,  and  can  focus 
fficiently  well  without.  Pinholes  are  most  frequently  caused  by  dust, 
td  I  can  imagine  what  dustbins  the  magazine  of  some  careless  photo- 
apher’s  camera  can  become.  Films  ought  to  be  practically  free  from 
is  defect.  Each  film  is  protected  by  the  roll,  except  for  the  time  it  is 
front  of  the  lens,  so  if  the  camera  is  kept  reasonably  clean  they  have 
opportunity  of  picking  up  dust. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  advantages  of  films,  but  I  fancy  I  hear 
tne  one  say,  “Oh,  yes,  that  is  all  very  well,  but  what  I  want  to 
iOw  is  how  do  films  behave  in  actual  practice  ?  They  may  have 
■'  these  advantages  and  many  more,  but  unless  I  can  get  results 


at  least  as  good  as  plates,  I  will  have  none  of  them.”  Well,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  now  coming  to  that  point.  I  think  you  will 
all  admit  that  speed  and  latitude  in  exposure  are  points  of  great 
importance.  We  know  that  plates  are  made  of  sufficient  speed  for 
all  purposes,  and  that  they  have  great  latitude.  There  is  a  point 
at  which  a  plate  becomes  grossly  under- exposed  and  another  where 
it  becomes  grossly  over-exposed,  but  between  these  two  points  there 
is  a  very  considerable  area  in  which  a  more  or  less  perfect  negative 
can  by  careful  development  be  produced,  and  inside  that  area  there 
is  a  smaller  one,  but  not  an  insignificant  one,  in  which  a  perfect 
negative  by  careful  development  can  be  produced.  Do  films  admit 
of  such  an  area  of  latitude?  To  test  this  I  made  the  following 
experimental  exposures: — I  took  an  Imperial  special  rapid  plate,  and 
gave  it  exposures  equivalent  to  /60,  /64,  /90,  /"111,  /142  Wynne.  On 
the  screen  is  a  slide  from  it.  From  — 111  to  — 60  the  exposure  is 
practically  correct.  In  using  these  plates  I  consider  — 111  a  good 
speed  to  use.  I  then  took  two  Wellington  stripping  films  (gelatine) 
and  gave  the  one  an  exposure  of  — 64,  — 76,  — 79,  — 90,  and  — 111. 
The  slide  now  on  the  screen  shows  that  these  exposures  are  all,  al¬ 
though  extending  over  a  wide  area,  very  correct.  The  other  I 
exposed  /80,  /90,  /111,  /128,  /181,  and  from  this  slide  you  will  see 
that  to  /128  the  exposure  is  fairly  correct,  and  — 181  is  not  grossly 
under-exposed.  /181  to  /64  is  a  fair  range  of  exposure.  Just  as  I 
was  making  these  experiments  the  Wellington  firm  put  a  celluloid  film 
on  the  market.  I  tested  one  of  them  (probably  one  of  the  first  spools 
issued)  by  giving  it  /79,  /90,  /111,  /128,  and  /181,  and  all  over  this 
slide  shows  very  fair  exposure.  Perhaps  — 181  is  a  trifle  under; 
certainly  /128  is  ample  James  Oliver. 

- -4k - 

Electrical  Conduction. — The  Friday  evening  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution  recently  was  given  by  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Strutt,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  some  recent  investigations  in  electrical  conduction.  Mr.  Strutt 
remarked  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  gold  leaf  electroscope  could  be 
worked  at  all  showed  that  the  air  conducted  electricity,  if  at  all,  to 
a  very  slight  extent,  at  least  for  potential  differences  of  the  order  of 
200  volts.  He  showed,  however,  that  it  could  be  rendered  a  con¬ 
ductor  in  various  ways — e.g. ,  by  exposure  to  flame,  to  Rontgen  rays, 
and  to  Becquerel  rays,  such  as  were  given  off  by  radium  compounds ; 
and  that  this  conductivity  was  not  a  merely  instantaneous  effect,  but 
lasted  for  an  appreciable  time,  he  proved  by  showing  that  air  which 
had  been  exposed  to  Rontgen  rays  retained  its  power  of  discharging 
an  electroscope  even  after  it  had  been  blown  along  a  considerable 
length  of  indiarubber  tubing.  He  next  considered  the  relation  between 
the  current  in  the  substance  exposed  to  these  agents  and  the  electro¬ 
motive  force,  and  explained  that,  while  in  a  metallic  or  electrolytic 
conductor  the  current  was  proportional  to  the  electromotive  force  as 
expressed  in  Ohm’s  law,  in  a  conducting  gas  the  state  of  affairs  was 
different,  since  the  current  increased  much  less  rapidly  than  the  electro¬ 
motive  force,  and  finally  a  limit  was  reached  where  increase  of  the 
electromotive  force  had  no  further  effect  on  the  current.  Investigation 
showed  that  the  leakage  of  electricity  from  the  electroscope  varied 
largely  in  different  gases  under  the  influence  of  the  Rontgen  and 
Becquerel  rays.  Thus  with  Rontgen  rays  sulphurous  acid  gave  eight 
times  and  methyl  iodide  70  times  as  much  leakage  as  air,  but  with 
Becquerel  rays  the  leakages  from  the  same  two  substances  were  only 
increased  twice  and  five  times  respectively,  the  conductivity  produced 
in  the  gases  in  the  latter  case  being  sensibly  proportional  to  their 
densities.  Although  it  was  long  doubted  whether  ordinary  air  was 
able  to  effect  the  discharge  of  an  electroscope,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  had  lately  proved  that  it  could,  and,  investigating  the  rate  of 
discharge  occurring  with  other  gases,  he  found  these  to  be  effective 
in  the  same  ratio  as  under  the  influence  of  the  Becquerel  rays.  This 
suggested  that  the  leakage  under  the  Becquerel  rays  and  in  ordinary 
air  was  identical  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree.  Mr.  Strutt  carried  out 
experiments,  using  various  linings  to  the  vessels  employed,  and  found 
that  with  zinc  the  leakage  was  very  small,  with  platinum  three  times 
as  great,  with  uranium  nitrate  12,000  times  as  great,  while  with  the 
strongest  radium  preparations  the  effect  would  be  intensified  enor¬ 
mously — to  something  like  12,000,000,000  times.  His  results  thus 
agreed  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  discharging  power  apparently 
possessed  by  ordinary  air  was  due  to  slight  emanations  of  Becquerel 
rays  from  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessels. — “  The  Times.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Eighteenth  annual  meeting,  at  Perth,  July  6th  to  11th,  1903. 
President :  Sir  Robert  Pullar.  The  meetings  and  exhibition  of  appara¬ 
tus,  pictures,  etc.,  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Perthshire  Society 
of  Natural  Science,  Tay  Street. 

President  for  the  year :  Sir  Robert  Pullar. 

Retiring  President :  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball. 
Vice-Presidents:  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S.,  C.  H.  Bothamley, 
F.  P.  Cembrano,  W.  Crooke,  George  Davison,  Sir  Howard  Grubb, 
Sir  W.  J.  Herschel.  Bart.,  Andrew  Pringle,  and  John  Stuart. 

Members  of  the  Council  :  Dr.  Bansall  (Cambridge),  H.  Walter 
Barnett  (London),  Harold  Baker  (Birmingham),  G.  B.  Bainbridge 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne),  Godfrey  Bingley  (Leeds),  Henry  Coates  (Perth), 
W.  J.  Croall  (Edinburgh),  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  (London),  Dr.  Dufton 
(Cambridge),  R.  W.  Dugdale  (Gloucester),  W.  E.  Dunmore  (London), 
Alfred  Ellis  (London),  Wm.  Ellison  (Perth),  S.  H.  Fry  (London),  F. 
Gandy  (Derby),  Alexander  Geekie  (Coupar  Angus),  J.  Pattison  Gibson 
(Hexham),  Thos.  Iv.  Grant  (London),  H.  M.  Hastings  (London),  E.  L. 
Humphery  (London),  T.  Illingworth  (London),  Sydney  Keith 
(Hounslow),  Robert  Kidston  (Stirling),  C.  Phipps  Lucas  (London), 
Percy  Lund  (Bradford),  Colonel  Lysaght  (London),  J.  W.  Marchant 
(London),  A.  F.  Mowll  (Liverpool),  Rev.  T.  Perkins  (Blandford),  Ralph 
Robinson  (Redhill),  P.  R.  Salmon  (London),  F.  H.  Sanderson  (Cam¬ 
bridge),  A.  Seaman  (Chesterfield),  Alexander  Tate  (Belfast),  W.  Taylor 
(Leicester),  Dr.  J.  K.  Tulloch  (Dundee),  G.  H.  Tyndall  (Ely),  J.  H. 
Walker  (Leeds),  E.  J.  Wall  (London).  H.  Snowden  Ward  (London), 
Lieut. -General  J.  Waterhouse,  I.S.C.  (London),  S.  B.  Webber 
(London),  G.  Watmough  Webster  (Chester),  J.  B.  B.  Wellington 
(Elstree),  A.  Werner  (Dublin). 

Trustees — Samuel  Blatchford  Webber  and  Frederick  Albert  Bridge. 
Hon.  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer — F.  A.  Bridge,  East  Lodge, 
Dalston  Lane,  London,  N.E. 

Reception  Committee  :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  K.T.,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  County,  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane, 
K.G.,  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Mansfield,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ancaster,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  Sir  Robert  D.  Moncreiffe,  Bart.,  of  Mon- 
creitfe;  Sir  John  G.  S.  Kinloch,  Bart,  of  Kinloch ;  General  Sir  James 
Clerk-Rattray,  K.C.B.,  of  Craighall;  the  Hon.  Morton-Stuart-Gray, 
of  Kinfauns ;  Robert  Wallace,  Esq.,  K.C. ,  ALP.;  T.  R.  Buchanan, 
Esq.,  M.P.  ;  John  A.  Dewar,  Esq.,  ALP.;  Colonel  E.  G.  Grogan, 
commanding  42nd  Regimental  District;  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  A.  G. 
Dummond-Hay,  of  Seggieden  ;  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  S.  Home-Drummond, 
of  Blairdrummond,  Convener  of  the  County;  Lieut, -Colonel  John 
Campbell,  Edinburgh;  Andrew  Hutcheson,  Esq.,  Vice-Convener  of 
the  County;  John  D.  Sym,  Esq.,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Perthshire; 
Lord  Provost  Love,  Bailie  Brand,  Bailie  Grieve,  Bailie  Watson,  Bailie 
ILardie,  Duncan  Macnab,  Esq.,  Lord  Dean  of  Guild;  J.  T.  Iveiller, 
Esq.,  City  Treasurer;  John  Begg,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk;  Robert  Keay, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  City  Chamberlain;  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector 
of  Perth  Academy;  W.  Steuart  Fotheringham,  Eisq.,  of  Murthly ; 
C.  L.  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Freeland;  John  M.  Fraser,  Esq.,  of  Invermay ; 
James  F.  Pullar,  Esq.,  of  Rosebank  ;  Rufus  D.  Pullar,  Esq.,  of  Brahan  ; 
Peter  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Lignwood  ;  James  Ramsay,  Esq.,  of  Balhousie 
Castle. 

Local  Executive  Committee:  H.  Coates,  F.R.S.E.  (chairman), 
Aliss  Thomas,  Aliss  Alacnab,  S.  T.  Ellison,  A.  W.  Brown,  James 
Alorison,  James  Coates,  W.  Barclay,  R.  D.  Pullar,  Atholl  A'lacgregor, 
J.  Stewart,  L.D.S.,  G.  F.  Bates,  B.A.,  Dr.  J.  Lyell,  F.  H.  Fenwick, 
H.  Douglas,  R.  Holloway,  W.  H.  Cox,  Bailie  Bridges,  G.  Peebles, 
Bruce  Svme,  R.  G.  Thomson,  F.  C.  W.  Thompson,  John  Spark,  W. 
Mercer,  Rev.  W.  E.  Lee,  Rev.  T.  Crawford,  M.A.,  B.D.,  the  ATery 
Rev.  Dean  Rorison,  D.D.,  W.  Aimer,  D.  K.  Alitchell,  Albert  E. 
Pullar,  Lake  Falconer,  A’.  C.  Baird,  Archibald  Campbell,  P.  W. 
Campbell,  Dr.  UTquhart,  W.  Ellison,  A.  S.  Reid,  M.A.,  W.  D.  M. 
Falconer,  Colonel  J.  Campbell,  R.  Dow,  Alex.  Nicol,  Airs.  Alacduff, 
A.  Hodge,  G.  A.  Aliller,  W.S.,  John  Brand,  Rector  Thomson,  E. 
Nicol,  Thomas  Frew,  James  Craigie,  D.  C.  Hay,  P.  D.  Nairn,  D. 
Scott  Alurray,  G.  P.  K.  Aoung,  Rev.  T.  R.  Rutherford,  ALA. 


Excursion  Committee. — S.  T.  Ellison,  A.  W.  Brown,  AN.  Barclay, 

J.  Stewart,  L.D.S.,  G.  F.  Bates,  B.A.,  Bruce  Syme,  P.  W.  Campbell, 

R.  G.  Thomson,  W.  Ellison,  A.  S.  Reid,  ALA.,  L.  AL  Falconer,  \  ( 
Baird,  Archibald  Campbell.  Colonel  J.  Campbell,  James  Craigie,  It 
Dow,  Alex.  Nicol,  Bailie  Bridges,  F.  H.  Fenwick,  Airs.  Alacduti, 
W.  D.  M.  Falconer,  Rev.  T.  R.  Rutherford,  ALA.,  Dr.  Scott  Alurray, 

G.  P.  K.  Young. 

Accommodation  Committee — Aliss  J  homas,  Aliss  Alucuab,  G. 
Peebles,  A.  Hodge,  G.  A.  Aliller,  W.S.,  Dr.  Lyell,  John  Brand. 

Dinner  and  Entertainment  Committee— Rector  Thomson,  F.  C.  W. 
Thompson,  R.  Holloway,  James  Alorison,  Albert  E.  Pullar,  E.  Nicol, 
James  Coates,  Thomas  Frew,  H.  Douglas,  Dr.  Urquhart. 

Hon  Local  Secretaries— Alex.  Alackenzie  and  Alex  AL  Rodger,  The 
Museum,  Tay  Street,  Perth. 

Notice  to  AIembers. 

On  Alonday,  July  6th,  the  lion,  secretaries  will  attend  all  day  from 
10  a.m.  at  the  Perthshire  Society’s  rooms.  AIembers  are  requested  to 
report  themselves  as  early  as  possible,  receive  their  badges  of  member¬ 
ship,  and  secure  tickets  for  the  excursions. 

Signature  Book. — It  is  desirable  that  members,  immediately  on 
arrival,  should  enter  their  names,  full  addresses,  and  where  staying 
in  Perth,  in  the  signature  book  at  the  Perthshire  Society’s  rooms. 

Plan  of  Perth. — A  plan  of  the  city,  in  quarter-mile  squares,  will 
found  in  the  Handbook.  The  Perthshire  Society’s  rooms,  where  the 
conversazione,  evening  meetings,  and  exhibition  w ill  be  held,  aie 

situated  in  Tay  Street.  1 

Excursions. — AIembers  should  obtain  tickets  foi  these  as  eaily  as 
possible,  m  order  that  adequate  provision  may  be  made  for  their  com 
fort  and  convenience.  With  regard  to  Tuesday’s  excursion,  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  desirable  that  members  wishing  to  go,  should  write  to 

THE  HON  SECRETARIES, 

Photographic  Convention, 

Aluseum,  Tay  Street, 

Perth. 

so  that  the  letter  is  delivered  not  later  than  first  post  on  Alonday, 
July  6tli. 

Permission  to  Photograph. — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Alansfield 
has  kindly’  granted  permission  for  members  to  photograph  in  the 
grounds  of  Scone  Palace,  and  the  Local  Committee  hopes  to  obtain  a 
similar  concession  for  Dunfermline,  Linlithgow,  and  Stirling. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities,  members  will  be  allowed  to  take 
interior  photographs  of  St,  John’s  Church  and  St,  Ninian’s  Cathedral, 
Perth. 

Dark  Rooms.— A  list  of  dark  rooms  in  Perth  and  Dundee  will  be 
found  on  the  back  of  the  Plan. 

Notice  Boards.— Notice  boards  will  be  placed  in  the  meeting  room 
AIembers  are  requested  to  consult  these  daily. 

Hotels.— A  summary  of  the  charges  is  given  in  the  Handbook,  but 
members  are  advised,”  where  possible,  to  obtain  a  printed  tariff  on 
arrival ;  there  can  then  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  terms. 

Private  Apartments.— AIembers  preferring  private  apartments  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  local  hon.  secretaries,  The  Aluseum 
Tay  Street,  Perth,  who  will  forward  a  list  of  rooms,  with  terms,  etc. 

Annual  Dinner  and  Smoking  Concert.  —  The  annual  dinner  and 
smoking  concert,  at  which  ladies  are  welcomed,  will  be  held  at  the 
Salutation  Hotel,  South  Street, 

Exhibition  of  Apparatus,  Pictures,  etc.— An  exhibition  of  apparatus, 
■pictures,  etc.,  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Perthshire  Society 
during  Convention  week,  and  will  include  a  collection  of  pictures  taken 
at  previous  Convention  meetings.  This  exhibition  will  be  open  free 
to  the  public  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  from 
11  till  6.  The  evening  meetings  and  excursions  are  for  members  of  j 
Convention  only. 

Professional  Photographers’  Association. — An  exhibition  of  profes¬ 
sional  work  by  members  of  the  above  association  will  be  held  during 
Convention  week,  at  the  Sandeman  Free  Library,  New  Street.  Admis¬ 
sion  free. 

Air.  Alfred  Ellis,  hon.  sec.  of  the  P.P.A.,  has  expressed  his  intention  , 
of  having  an  informal  meeting  of  its  members  at  the  Sandeman  Library,  | 
on  Wednesday  morning,  July  8th,  at  12  o’clock. 

Special  Notice.— The  times  of  departure  of  trains  on  the  excursions 
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have  been  given  as  correctly  as  could  be  ascertained  at  the  time  of 
going  to  press.  It  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  any  alteration ; 
but  in  any  case,  the  correct  times  will  be  stated  on  the  excursion 
coupons. 

All  trains  arrive  at,  and  depart  from,  the  general  station. 

Arrangements. 

Monday,  July  6th. — For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  Convention 
who  will  be  in  Perth  previous  to,  or  early  on,  Monday,  members 
of  the  Local  Committee  will  attend  at  the  meeting  room,  to  act  as 
guides,  and  will  arrange  for  short  excursions  as  may  be  required.  For 
particulars,  see  Notice  Boards. 

Conversazione. 

The  opening  conversazione  will  take  place  in  the  rooms  of  the  Perth¬ 
shire  Society  of  Natural  Science,  Tay  Street,  at  7.30  p.m. ,  when  the 
members  will  be  officially  welcomed  to  the  city  by  the  Lord  Provost, 
who  will  be  supported  by  members  of  the  Corporation,  and  an  influen¬ 
tial  reception  committee. 

The  Convention  will  be  declared  open,  and  the  president,  Sir  Robert 
Pullar,  will  deliver  his  address.  After  a  short  interval,  a  series  of 
lantern  slides  of  “Egypt,  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  and  Palestine,”  will  be 
shown  by  William  Agate,  Esq.,  Mus.  Bac.,  Oxon  (of  Paisley). 

Tuesday,  July  7th. 

Excursion  to  Pitlochry,  the  Falls  of  Tummel,  and  Killiecrankie. 
Leaders :  Messrs.  W.  Ellison,  T.  Scott  Murray,  G.  F.  Bates,  and 
Ex-Bailie  Bridges. 

A  special  train  will  leave  Perth  at  9.0  for  Pitlochry. 


Luncheon  at  Fisher’s  Hotel  .  1.0. 

Coach  to  Garry  Bridge  .  2.0. 

Tea  at  Killiecrankie  .  5.30. 

Train  from  Killiecrankie  .  7.0. 

Arriving  at  Perth  .  8.15. 


Tickets,  including  railway,  coach,  luncheon,  and  tea,  7s.  6d. 

Dark  Room  at  Pitlochry.  Mr.  William  Robertson,  chemist. 
There  will  be  no  meeting  at  the  Convention  rooms  on  this  evening. 
Wednesday,  July  8th. 

The  annual  general  meeting  and  election  of  the  new  council  will  take 
place  at  the  Convention  Rooms  at  10  o’clock. 

The  new  council  will  meet  at  11  o’clock. 

The  president,  Sir  Robert  Pullar,  and  Lady  Pullar,  have  invited  the 
members  to  a  garden  party  at  Tayside,  at  3  o’clock. 

The  official  group  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Mercer  at  3.30. 

The  annual  dinner  and  smoking  concert  will  be  held  at  the  Salutation 
Hotel,  South  Street,  at  7  p.m.  Lady  members  are  cordially  invited 
to  be  present  at  the  dinner  and  concert.  Tickets  (not  including  wine), 
5s.  6d. 

Thursday,  July  9th. 

Excursion  to  Dunkeld,  etc. 

Leaders :  Mr.  Henry  Coates,  Mr.  S.  T.  Ellison,  Miss  Macnab,  and  the 
Rev.  T.  R  Rutherford. 

Leaders  of  the  Cycle  Party  :  Messrs.  Jas.  Stewart,  P.  W.  Campbell, 
and  Alex.  M.  Rodger. 

Train  leaves  Perth  at  9.25,  arriving  at  Dunkeld  at  10.4.  Luncheon 
at  the  Birnam  Hotel  at  1.0. 

Leave  Birnam  Hotel  for  the  Cathedral,  the  Duke  of  Atholl’s 
grounds,  Hermitage  Falls,  Rumbling  Bridge,  etc.,  at  2.0. 

Train  from  Dunkeld  at  5.40,  arriving  at  Perth  at  6.30.  Tickets, 
including  railway  and  luncheon,  3s.  6d. 

The  cycle  party  will  meet  a.t  the  Museum  at  9.0.  Luncheon  at 
Amulree  Hotel  at  2.0.  Tea  at  Birnam  at  5.0.  Tickets,  luncheon  and 
tea,  4s. 

Note. — Members  intending  to  join  the  cycling  party  must  give  their 
names  to  the  secretaries  not  later  than  Tuesday,  July  7th. 

Dark  room  at  Birnam.  Mr.  A.  F.  Mackenzie,  photographer. 

At  the  Perthshire  Society’s  Rooms,  at  8.30,  a  paper,  by  Dr.  J.  K. 
Tulloch  (Dundee),  on  “Fact  and  Fashion  in  Photography,”  followed 
by  a  selection  of  lantern  slides  by  members  of  the  Perthshire  Society. 

Friday,  July  10th. 

Excursion  to  Blairgowrie,  etc 
Train  from  Perth  at  9.20,  arrive  at  Cargill  at  9.36. 


Drive  to  Meikleour  and  Beech  Hedge.  Leave  Meikleour  at  12  noon. 

Luncheon  at  Blairgowrie  at  12.30. 

Drive  to  Craighall.  Leave  Blairgowrie  2.0,  leave  Craighall  4.0.  Tea 
at  Blairgowrie  at  5.0. 

Train  for  Perth  at  6.10,  arriving  at  Perth  7.15.  Tickets,  including 
railway  drive,  luncheon,  and  tea-z  7s.  6d.  Cyclists’  tickets  (drive, 
luncheon,  and  tea  only),  5s.  6d. 

Dark  Rooms. — Blairgowrie  and  District  Photographic  Association’s 
Rooms,  George  Street ;  D.  Milne  and  Son,  photographers,  High  Street ; 
J.  D.  Petrie,  chemist,  The  Cross;  W.  Davidson,  chemist,  Wellmeadow. 

At  the  Perthshire  Society’s  rooms,  at  8.30,  a  paper,  by  Dr.  Gustav 
Mann  (Oxford),  on  “  Microphotography,”  followed  by  a  series  of  lantern 
slides. 

Saturday,  July  11th. 

Excursion  by  coach  to  Linn  of  Campsie,  Stobhall,  and  Scone  Palace. 

Leaders  :  Mr.  James  Craigie  and  Mr.  Wm.  Barclay. 

Coaches  leave  the  Convention  rooms  at  9.0,  arrive  at  Linn  of 
Campsie  at  10.30. 

Leave  Linn  of  Campsie  at  11.0,  arrive  at  Stobhall  at  11.15. 

Leave  Stobhall  at  12.15,  arrive  at  Scene  Palace  at  1.15. 

Leave  Scone  Palace  at  3.0,  arrive  at  Convention  rooms,  Perth, 
at  3.30. 

Coach  fare,  2s.  6d.  Members  must  make  their  own  arrangements- 
for  luncheon. 

Passengers  who  wish  to  leave  Perth  by  the  4.4  or  4.10  trains  will 
be  taken  on  to  the  railway  station  free  of  charge. 

Note. — Members  desiring  to  go  by  this  excursion  must  give  in  their 
names  to  the  secretaries  not  later  than  Thursday,  July  9th. 

A  cycling  party  can  be  arranged  for.  The  total  distance  is  about 
twenty  miles. 

At  the  Perthshire  Society’s  rooms,  at  8.0,  A.  L.  Henderson,  Esq., 
will  give  a  lantern  lecture  on  “  Cairo,  the  Nile,  and  the  Great  Assouam 
Dam,”  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Perth  Consumptive  Sanatorium. 
Doors  open  at  7.30.  Tickets  Is.  each,  may  be  obtained  of  the  secre¬ 
taries 


Lady  Huggins  and  Miss  A.  M.  Clerke  have  been  elected  honorary 
members  of  the  Royal  Astronomincal  Society. 

Southampton  Camera  Club. — The  members  of  the  above  club  opened 
their  summer  programme  on  the  11th  inst.  with  a  demonstration  by 
Mr.  Field,  on  the  “  Cristoid  Films,”  issued  by  the  Sandell  Film  and 
Plate  Company,  and  manifested,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  audience, 
the  value  of  the  film  under  review,  as  an  article  of  photographic  utility. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  G.  Vivian,  who  conveyed  the  hearty 
thanks  of  the  club  to  Mr.  Field  for  his  very  lucid  and  interesting  dis¬ 
course  and  demonstration.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  first 
ramble  of  the  season  on  the  13th  inst. ,  the  destination  being  Winchester 
Cathedral. 

From  Photographer’s  Assistant  to  Financier.— News  has  arrived  in 
England  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Cade,  the  founder  of  the 
Ashanti  Goldfields  Corporation.  Mr.  Cade  began  his  business  career 
as  an  assistant  in  a  West  End  photographer’s  studio.  While  still  a 
photographer's  assistant  he  married  a  lady  whose  father  was  engaged 
in  the  West  African  trade,  and  eventually  Mr.  Cade  became  a  partner 
in  the  business.  One  day  the  firm  received  an  order  for  gold  mining 
implements,  for  the  use  of  the  natives  in  Ashanti.  This  set  Mr.  Cade 
thinking,  as  if  there  was  enough  gold  for  the  natives  to  trouble  about, 
the  matter  was  surely  worth  his  own  consideration.  The  result  was- 
that  in  1895  he  formed  a  small  syndicate  and  went  to  Ashanti.  He 
arrived  during  the  troubles  which  culminated  in  the  expedition  of  a. 
year  or  two  ago  .  The  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  told  him  that  he 
must  not  go  inland.  “  Unless  you  place  me  under  arrest — which  you 
dare  not  do — I  am  going  to  have  a  shot  for  it,”  was  Mr.  Cade’s  reply. 
He  set  off  on  his  expedition  and  got  within  forty  miles  of  Coomassi, 
with  the  result  that  from  various  chiefs  he  secured  concessions  on 
about  100  square  miles  of  territory,  and  returned  to  England  to 
establish  the  Ashanti  Goldfields  Corporation.  The  company  has  a, 
capital  of  £250,000,  and  has  built  a  town  now  consisting  of  9.000 
inhabitants  at  Abuassi,  where  Mr.  Cade  has  succumbed  to  an  attack 
of  fever  at  the  age  of  45,  so  that  he  was  really  in  the  prime  of 
his  life. 
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THE  RP.S.  JUBILEE. 

The  opening  ceremony  in  connection  with  the  jubilee  celebrations  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening  last 
at  the  New  Gallery,  Regent  Street,  London,  when  the  President  of 
the  Society,  Sir  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.  and  F.R.S.,  and  the  Council 
held  a  reception  of  members  and  friends.  The  gallery  is  at  present  filled 
with  the  summer  exhibition  of  works  of  living  artists,  and  by  a 
purely  photographic  assemblage  the  opportunity  of  studying  contem¬ 
porary  paintings  appeared  to  be  agreeably  welcomed.  Music  and 
refreshments  were  provided,  and  the  gathering  in  its  social  aspects 
was  an  extremely  pleasant  one.  The  company  was  not  iso  large  as 
might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  unique  nature  of  the 
gathering ;  probably  some  two  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
present.  Supporting  the  President  were  Messrs.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer 
(Past  President),  Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood  (Past  President),  Mr.  John 
Spiller  (Past  President),  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  F.R. S. ,  Major-General 
Waterhouse,  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  Society  and  its 
Council. 

The  short  address  delivered  by  the  President  embodied  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  jubilee  year  of  the  Society  should  be  marked  by  the 
establishment,  at  Russell  Square,  of  a  laboratory  for  photographic 
research,  and  Sir  William  Abney  strongly  appealed  to  members  for 
their  support.  The  President’s  suggestion  elicited  the  approval  of 
Sir  H.  T.  Wood,  Mr.  Spiller,  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis,  and  others,  and 
a  pleasant  evening  was  terminated  by  the  usual  votes.  Fuller  reports 
of  Sir  William’s  address,  the  congress,  and  the  dinner  will  appear  in 
next  week’s  Journal.  Meanwhile,  we  congratulate  the  President  and 
the  Society  on  the  success  of  the  jubilee. 


PROPOSED  AMALGAMATION  OF  ILFORD,  LIMITED,  AND 
KODAK,  LIMITED. 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  to  the  shareholders  of 
Ilford,  Limited  :  — 

Ilford, 

May  18th,  1903. 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam, 

A  proposal  has  been  made  that  our  company  should  be  amalgamated 
with  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  New  Jersey  by  an  exchange  of 
shares,  and  we  desire  to  put  before  you  the  reasons  which,  in  our 
opinion,  render  it  advisable  that  such  an  amalgamation  should  be 
carried  into  effect. 

The  Kodak  Company  have  a  large  unemployed  capital,  and  quite  re¬ 
cently  amalgamated  two  of  the  largest  dry-plate  manufactories  in 
America,  thus  for  the  first  time  embarking  in  the  glass-plate  trade. 
This  trade  they  intend  to  extend  to  this  country,  and  they  would 
thus  become  our  greatest  competitors  in  glass  plates,  as  they  have  been 
for  many  years  in  the  photographic  paper  trade. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  what  the  result  of  such  competition  must 
be.  Both  companies  would  throw  away  large  sums  yearly  in  com¬ 
peting  against  each  other,  with  the  probable  result  of  reducing  the 
dividends  to  the  shareholders  to  a  considerable  extent.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  two  companies  join,  the  Ilford  business  will,  in  our 
opinion,  be  much  increased,  owing  to  the  facilities  for  the  distribution 
of  goods  possessed  by  the  Kodak  Company  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
they  having  their  own  distributing  houses  in  England,  Scotland, 
United  States  of  America,  Canada,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Russia  and  Australia. 

Another  result  which  will  be  brought  about  by  amalgamation  is 
greater  security  for  your  investment.  The  great  resources  not  only 
of  distribution  but  of  manufacture  possessed  by  the  Kodak  Company 
render  it  highly  probable  that  there  will  be  a  uniform  earning  of 
dividends  from  now  to  the  distant  future,  a  result  which  could  not 
be  hoped  for  if,  instead  of  amalgamating,  the  two  companies  were 
fighting  against  each  other. 

A  print  of  the  last  balance-sheet  of  the  Kodak  Company  is  sent 
herewith,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  capital  of  the  company 
(in  100  dollar  shares)  is  35,000.000  dollars  (about  £7,000.000),  of  which 
24,000,000  dollars  (about  £5,000,000)  have  been  issued.  It  will  also 


be  observed  that  the  company  has  at  its  disposal  liquid  or  easily 
realisable  assets,  consisting  of  railway  and  other  bonds  and  cadi, 
amounting  to  nearly  5,000.000  dollars  (about  £1.120.000),  and  that  tin- 
net  profits  of  the  company  for  the  latter  half  of  1902,  as  certified  by 
Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  and  Company,  amount  to  1,488,000  dollars 
(about  £306,800).  This  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Preference  shares  and  nearly  14  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  Ordinary  shares.  The  company  pays  10  per 
cent,  on  its  Ordinary  shares,  and  places  the  balance  of  the  profits 
to  reserve. 

No  debentures  have  been  issued,  and  the  Kodak  Company  has  no 
indebtedness  other  than  its  ordinary  current  trade  liabilities. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  exchange  shall  take  effect  as  from  the  1st 
July  next,  when  the  Kodak  Company  will  have  paid  quarterly  divi¬ 
dends  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  to  their  Preference  shareholders  and 
10  per  cent,  per  annum  to  the  Ordinary  shareholders,  whilst  the 
Ilford  shareholders  will  have  received  on  the  1st  of  May  an  interim 
Preference  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  and  an  interim  Ordinary  dividend 
of  4  per  cent.  A  payment  in  cash  will  therefore  be  made  by  the 
Kodak  Company  to  the  Ilford  Preference  and  Ordinary  shareholders 
to  bring  their  dividends  for  the  period  ending  30th  June  next  to  6 
per  cent,  and  10  per  cent,  per  annum  respectively.  Thenceforward 
dividends  will  be  paid  quarterly  on  both  classes  of  shares  on  the 
1st  October,  1st  July,  1st  April,  and  1st  January. 

We,  the  undersigned,  the  amount  of  whose  holdings  is  set  opposite 
our  names,  after  having  given  the  proposal  our  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  recommend  the  Ilford  shareholders  to  accept  the  proposed 
amalgamation  ;  and  if  you  agree  in  this  view,  we  shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  sign  the  accompanying  form  and  return  it  in  the  enclosed  addressed 
envelope  by  an  early  post.  The  exchange  of  shares  is  to  be  made  free 
of  expense  to  you 

We  are, 

Yours  faithfully, 


Number  of  shares  held. 
Preference.  Ordinary. 


A.  H.  Harman  ... 

.  15,000 

14,320 

Major-General  J.  Waterborne  140 

130 

T.  Hughes 

.  6,334 

4,175 

E.  B.  Knobel 

.  -3,578 

4,554 

PI.  W.  Baxter  ... 

.  500 

500 

H.  G.  Dakyns 

.  1,500 

600 

O.  B.  Doherty  ... 

.  1,500 

1,500 

R.  A.  Harris 

.  120 

510 

H.  J.  L.  Iveily  ... 

.  — 

680 

James  Lewis 

.  1,950 

1,450 

W m.  Prince 

.  300 

513 

Jno.  J.  Savage  ... 

.  200 

515 

W.  A.  Shepherd 

325 

653 

W.  C.  Shepherd 

.  250 

200 

I.  Lea  Smith 

.  1,900 

— 

H.  J.  Stone 

.  500 

200 

W .  U nder ■ wood  . . . 

.  500 

975 

^Directors 

of  the  Company. 

- + - 

Exhibition  of  British  Engraving  and  Etching. — The  private  view 
of  this  exhibition  was  held  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  on  Thursday,  14tlr  inst.  This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of 
exhibitions  of  the  graphic  arts  arranged  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  owes  its  initiation,  like  those  of  “  Lithography  ”  and  of  Modem 
Illustration”  held  on  former  occasions  to  the  council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts.  The  original  proposal  was  to  exhibit  all  methods  of  intaglio 
engraving,  including  photogravure  and  other  mechanical  processes, 
but  on  the  suggestion  of  the  advisory  committee  the  exhibition  has 
been  restricted  to  fine  art  engraving  and  etching,  and  the  exhibition 
of  photographic  processes  of  engraving  has  been  reserved  for  a  future 
occasion.  In  addition  to  a  fine  collection  of  line  engravings,  mezzo¬ 
tints,  and  etchings  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  times,  there  is  shown 
a  series  of  tools  and  materials  used  in  etching  and  engraving.  • 
“Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.” 
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INTERESTING  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY 
CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  first  of  the  two  Royal  Society  conversaziones  was  held  last 
week  in  Burlington  House.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  the  visitors 
being  received  by  the  president,  Sir  William  Huggins.  Among  those 
who  attended  were  the  following: — His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Teck,  Mr.  A.  B.  Kempe  (treasurer),  Sir  Michael 
Foster  (secretary),  Professor  Larmor  (secretary),  Dr.  T.  E.  Thorpe, 
C.B.  (foreign  secretary),  Lord  Rosse,  Lord  Desart,  Lord  Cross,  lard 
Davey,  Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton,  Lord  Rayleigh.  Sir  J.  Burdon 
Sanderson,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  Sir  William  Broadbent,  Sir  Thomas 
H.  Elliott,  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Sir  W.  B.  Dalby, 
Sir  Charles  Lyall,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  Comte  Charles  de  Lesseps,  Sir 
Henry  Howorth,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Sir  James  D.  Linton,  Sir  Arthur 
Rucker,  Sir  William  Lee-Warner,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Sir  W.  J.  Collins, 
Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford,  Sir  Eyre  Massey  Shaw,  Admiral  Durn- 
ford,  Sir  William  Crookes,  Sir  Ford  North,  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett, 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  Air.  Alfred  East,  A.R.A.,  the  Hon.  R.  C. 
Parsons,  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Sir  William 
Preece,  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  Sir  F.  Semon, 
Sir  S.  B.  Provis,  Air.  Justice  Buckley,  Judge  Lumley  Smith,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Kempe,  Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson,  Sir  Frederick  Rramwell,  Alaster 
Macdonell,  C.B.,  [Master  G.  F.  Pollock,  Sir  Henry  C.  Maxwell-Lyte, 
Sir  William  MacEwan,  Admiral  Sir  Richard  Tracey,  Air.  Rider  Hag¬ 
gard,  Sir  John  Evans,  Sir  John  A.  Cockburn,  Sir  R.  Douglas  Powell, 
Major  Ross,  C.B.,  Colonel  Hippisley,  C.B.,  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  Canon 
Tristram,  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  Professor  Bonney,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Swan,  Sir  William  Ramsay,  Sir  John  Kirk,  Professor  Timiriazeff, 
and  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood. 

The  exhibits  seemed  to  be  more  numerous  than  the  average,  and, 
on  the  whole,  each  had  a  wider  range  than  last  year.  Exhibits  in  the 
departments  of  physics  and  chemistry  predominated,  electricity  and 
its  applications  being  prominent.  Naturally,  special  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  new  .coherer  as  applied  to  wireless  telegraphy,  shown 
by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Dr.  Alexander  Aluirhead.  The  coherer  con¬ 
sists  of  a  steel  wheel  which  rotates  so  that  its  edge  touches  a  pool  of 
mercury  through  a  film  of  oil,  the  decoherence  being  automatic.  A 
fraction  of  a  v.olt  is  used  in  the  detecting  circuit,  which  works  a 
siphon  recorder  as  the  receiving  instrument.  The  sending  post  of  the 
station  was  also  shown.  It  ought  to  be  noted  that  some  years  ago, 
at  a  Royal  Society  soiree,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  exhibited  an  arrangement 
for  wireless  telegraphy,  of  which  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  parent 
stage.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  devoting  himself  rather  to  the  perfection 
of  his  arrangement  than  to  the  attainment  for  the  present  of  long 
distances.  Another  exhibit  which  naturally  attracted  much  attention 
was  that  by  Sir  William  Crookes,  illustrative  of  the  properties  of  the 
emanations  of  radium.  There  were  autoradiographs,  photographs  of 
radium  emanations,  luminous  effects  of  radium  emanations,  and  an 
ingenious  little  instrument  which  Sir  William  Crookes  calls  a  spin¬ 
thariscope,  intended  as  a  convenient  contrivance  to  show  the  scin¬ 
tillations  of  a  piece  of  radium  nitrate.  A  solution  of  radium  on  a 
small  plate  formed  a  permanent  lamp,  which  might  readily  be  of 
practical  use. 

Included  among  other  exhibits  of  an  electrical  character  may  be 
mentioned  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Jervis-Smith’s  high-pressure  spark-gap,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  thick  glass  globe  furnished  with  two  platinum-faced  balls, 
adjustable  for  distance,  used  in  connection  with  an  inductor  of 
the  Tesla  type,  and  also  in  connection  with  a  radiator  of  Hertzian 
waves.  Mr.  A.  Williams  showed  some  brilliant  experiments  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  method,  by  means  of  a  shunt,  of  controlling  and  regulating 
spark  discharges,  so  as  to  make  them  more  regular  and  more  under 
control  for  therapeutic  and  wireless  telegraphy  purposes. 

Dr.  W.  Ramsden’s  experiments,  to  demonstrate  the  presence  and 
spontaneous  fomation  of  solid  membranes  upon  the  free  surfaces  of 
certain  solutions,  were  striking,  and  some  of  the  results,  including 
micro-photographs  and  microscopic  specimens,  were  very  beautiful. 
Air.  Joseph  Goold’s  diagrams,  illustrating  the  order  and  origin  of  the 
musical  scales,  showing  that  the  system  of  sounds  commonly  employed 
in  written  music  is  dual  throughout,  were  remarkable.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Tutton  exhibited  an  elaborate  arrangement  which  he  calls  an  elasmo- 
meter,  for  the  determination  of  the  elasticity  of  solid  substances,  par¬ 


ticularly  crystals,  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  very  large  pieces. 
Air.  W.  Watson’s  light  mirrors,  suitable  for  galvanometers,  are  made 
of  fused  silica,  the  reflecting  surface  consisting  of  a  film  of  platinum. 
An  experiment  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Richardson  illustrated  the  conductivity 
imparted  to  a  vacuum  by  hot  carbon.  Dr.  Common  exhibited  a  col¬ 
limating  gunsight  for  use  by  day  and  night,  consisting  of  a  lens 
mounted  in  a  tube  fixed  at  the  top  or  side  of  the  gun,  with  a  fiducial 
mark  at  its  focus,  the  mark  being  a  black  spot  for  day  work  or  a 
small  luminous  red  spot  for  night  work.  Dr.  Common  also  showed 
an  optical  sight  for  guns  and  rifles,  and  a  spherometer  of  great 
delicacy.  The  Rev.  John  Bacon’s  aerial  photographs  were  extremely 
interesting.  They  were  obtained  recently  from  balloons  in  unique 
circumstances.  Mr.  T.  [Matthews  showed  some  incandescent  oil- 
burners  which  have  been  designed  by  him,  primarily  for  use  in  the 
Trinity  House  lighthouse  service.  The  arrangement,  like  that  of  most 
of  the  other  exhibits,  is  too  elaborate  to  be  understood  by  mere  verbal 
description,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  intensity  of  a  single  mantle 
burner  for  flashing  lights  is  1,100  candles,  and  the  consumption  of 
oil  one  pint  per  hour,  while  the  intensity  of  a  triple  mantle-burner, 
for  fixed  and  occulting  lights,  is  2,700  candles,  and  the  consumption 
of  oil  three  pints  per  hour. 

From  the  Solar  Physics  Observatory,  South  Kensington,  were 
photographs  illustrating  a  comparison  of  the  arc  spectra  of  various 
samples  of  dust,  showing  what  chemical  elements  are  represented  in 
the  samples.  There  were  also  some  very  interesting  and  convincing 
curves  illustrating  the  long-period  solar  and  meteorological  (rainfall) 
variations  of  about  35  years.  As  might  have  been  expected,  a  number 
of  exhibits  were  connected  with  the  recent  volcanic  phenomena  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  were  investigated  by  a  commission  sent  out  by 
the  Royal  Society.  There  were  a  number  of  photographs  illustrating 
the  late  eruptions  in  St.  Vincent  and  Alai'tinique  and  also  specimens 
of  the  volcanic  dusts,  ashes,  and  other  ejecta  of  the  West  Indian 
volcanos.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Arthur  J .  Evans  s  exhibit 
illustrative  of  the  excavations  at  Knossos,  hr  Crete,  deservedly  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention.  The  exhibit  consisted  of  a  general 

plan  of  the  Palace.  _  , 

The  exhibition  by  means  of  the  lantern  of  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  s 
magnificent  slides  illustrative  of  the  Nile'  Dam  works,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  met  with  universal  admiration.— “  The  Times.” 


Hull  Photographer  Honoured. — Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales  and  Lord  and  Lady  Wenlock  last  week  honoured  Air.  Turner 
with  special  photographic  sittings  at  Escrick  Park.  All  the  photo¬ 
graphic  souvenirs  of  the  Royal  visit  obtained  by  Messrs.  Turner  and 
Drinkwater  in  Hull  and  at  Escrick  during  the  last  three  days  will 
shortly  be  on  view  at  their  studio. — “  Eastern  Alorning  News. 

AIessrs.  Edmeads  and  Co.,  Burchell  Road,  Peckham,  London,  S.E., 
write  :  We  beg  to  hand  you  a  copy  of  our  “  Handbook  on  Orthochro- 
matic  Plates,”  and  at  the  same  time  beg  to  say  we  have  introduced  an 
ordinary  plate,  at  popular  prices,  which  will  be  called  the  “Wesner” 
ordinary  plates  ;  they  are  made  in  medium  and  rapid  speeds.  We  shall 
be  pleased  to  forward  a  copy  to  any  of  your  readers  who  will  send  us  a 
post-card. 

AIessrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome,  and  Co.,  Snow  Hill  Buildings, 
London,  E.C.,  write:  We  have  pleasure  in  submitting  herewith 
“  Tabloid”  sodium  thiosulphate  dried,  gr.  28.5.  This  product  replaces 
the  “  Tabloid  ”  hypo  formerly  included  in  our  list.  It  is  more  compact, 
as  each  represents  44  grains  of  ordinary  hypo  crystals,  and  more  con¬ 
venient,  since  one  product  is  used  in  place  of  two  of  the  old  strength. 
“  Tabloid  ”  hypo  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  in  that  it  ishould 
not  be  dropped  into  water  whole.  It  can  be  broken  up  easily  betu  een 
the  fingers,  so  that  to  powder  it  in  a  fold  of  paper  is  a  simple  matter. 
On  emptying  this  powder  into  water  it  dissolves  more  quickly  than  the 
ordinary  crystals.  To  be  able  to  carry  conveniently  isufficient  hypo 
for  fixing  trial  plates  and  prints  whilst  away  from  home  is  a  great  con¬ 
sideration,  especially  when  the  bulkiness  of  the  ordinary  hypo  crystals 
is  considered.  Each  bottle  measures  3f  by  2  in.  There  is  no  alteration, 
in  price. 
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I) m$  and  Dotes. 


At  the  Royal  Photographic  Society's  technical  meeting,  on  Tuesday, 
May  26th,  at  66,  Russell  Square,  at  8  p.m.,  Mr.  St.  Lawrence  Carson 
will  read  a  paper,  entitled  “  The  Corrections  of  the  Various  Aberrations 
in  a  Photographic  Lens.” 

The  Glories  of  the  Night  Sky. — Speaking  of  the  positions  of  the 
planets  in  May,  “  Knowledge  ”  says  that  “  Mercury  is  well  placed  for 
observation  during  the  evenings  of  the  early  part  of  the  month.  The 
greatest  elongation  of  21  deg.  31 '  E  takes  place  on  the  10th,  when 
at  sunset  the  planet  is  fairly  high  up  in  Taurus,  being  then  2i  hours 
above  the  horizon.  Near  the  time  of  greatest  elongation  the  planet 
precedes  T  enus  by  about  an  hour.  Venus  is  the  most  prominent 
•object  in  the  western  sky  after  sunset,  and  cannot  fail  to  attract 
attention  by  her  brilliancy.  On  the  1st  she  sets  at  10.46  p.m.,  and 
on  the  31st  at  11.19  p.m.  The  apparent  diameter  of  the  planet  is 
increasing,  being  15  VO  at  the  middle  of  the  month.  On  the  evenings 
of  the  20th  and  21st  the  planet  will  be  close  to  the  star  —  Geminorum, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  she  will  be  in  proximity  to  the  moon. 
Mars  is  an  evening  star  in  \  irgo,  and  is  available  for  observation 
throughout  the  month  from  sunset  until  after  midnight,  setting  on  the 
first  at  o.41  a.m.,  and  on  the  31st  at  1.39  a.m.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  planet,  since  he  is  the  brightest  object  in  the  sky  looking  south- 
v aids,  ana  also  on  account  of  his  ruddy  colour.  The  bright  star 
Aicturus  has  a  somewhat  similar  appearance,  but  it  is  not  so  bright, 
■ana  further  has  a  greater  altitude.  With  small  telescopes  one  sees 
the  disc  of  Mars,  and  also  that  there  are  markings,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  delineate  them.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  diameter  of 
the  planet  is  12//.0,  whilst  0.926  of  the  disc  is  illuminated.  He  is 
'near  the  moon  on  the  evening  of  the  7th.  Jupiter  and  Saturn  both 
rise  after  midnight.  Near  the  middle  of  the  month  the  former  rises 
about  2  a.m. ,  and  the  latter  about  1  p.m.  Neptune  is  only  available 
for  observation  during  the  early  parts  of  the  month.  On  the  19th 
he  is  very  close  to  ...  Geminorum,  having  the  same  R.A.  as  the  star, 
and  being  only  On  9  to  the  south ;  in  fact,  during  the  whole  month 
he  will  appear  in  the  same  field  of  view  as  the  star  if  not  too  high 
a  power  be  used.  A  few  observations,  therefore,  will  detect  him  on 
account  of  his  changing  positions.” 

Rossetti  s  Tragedy.— The  “  Burlington  Magazine  ”  this  month  con¬ 
tains  five  hitherto  unpublished  drawings  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  of 
his  wife,  and  therewith  an  article  by  W.  M.  Rossetti,  under  the  title 
Dante  Rossetti  and  Elizabeth  Siddal.”  The  article  possesses  interest, 
not  only  as  the  biography  of  a  particularly  gifted  woman,  but  also 
in  the  sidelights  thrown  on  the  poet-painter’s  character  by  his  brother. 
Elizabeth  Siddal  was  the  daughter  of  a  Sheffield  cutler,  and  was  born 
in  18o4.  The  writer  describes  her  as  truly  a  beautiful  girl;  tall,  with 
a  stately  throat  and  fine  carriage,  pink  and  white  complexion,  and 
massive^  straight  coppery-golden  hair.  Her  large  greenish-blue  eyes, 
large-lidded,  were  peculiarly  noticeable.  Almost  the  only  anecdote 
that  I  ha\  e  heard  of  Elizabeth’s  early  life,  before  she  came  into  my 
<  iide,  is  that  she  had  read  lennyson.  having  first  come  to  know 
something  about  him  by  finding  one  or  two  of  his  poems  on  a  piece  of 
paper  which  she  brought  home  to  her  mother  wrapped  round  a  pat  of 
butter.  She  was  an  assistant  in  a  bonnet  shop  near  Leicester  Square, 
when  Deverell,  a  young  painter,  found  her  and  induced  her  to  sit  as 
liis  model.  It  was  in  his  studio  that  Rossetti  first  met  his  wife. 
Probably  before  the  end  of  1851  they  were  engaged.  The  name  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  never  on  Dante’s  lips,  writes  his  brother,  but  Lizzie  or  Liz; 
or  fully  as  often  Guggums,  Guggum,  or  Gug.  Mrs.  Hueffet,  the  younger 
daughter  of  Ford  Madox  Brow  n,  tells  an  amusing  anecdote  how,  when 
she  wras  a  small  child  in  1854,  she  saw  Rossetti  at  his  easel  in  her 
father’s  house,  uttering  momently,  in  the  absence  of  the  beloved  one, 
‘•Guggum,  Guggum.”  In  1860  they  were  married.  To  his  mother 
Dante  Roissetti  wrote  :  “I  write  you  this  word  to  say  that  Lizzie  and 
I  are  going  to  be  married  at  last,  in  as  few  day’s  as  possible.  Like  all 
the  important  things  I  ever  meant  to  do — to  fulfil  duty  or  secure 
happiness — this  one  has  been  deferred  almost  beyond  possibility7.” 


Miss  Siddal’s  health  had  long  bean  extremely*  delicate — at  times 
woefully  bad— and  she  did  not  attain  to  anything  approaching  tolerably 
health  during  her  married  life.  On  February  10,  1862,  Rossetti  found 
her  unconscious,  having  accidentally  taken  an  overdose  of  laudanum.  She 
died  next  morning.  Her  life  was  short,  and  her  performances  restricted 
in  both  quantity  and  development;  but  they  were  far  from  undeserving 
of  notice,  even  apart  from  that  relation  which  she  bore  to  Dante 
Rossetti.  In  1855  John  Ruskin  (as  Rossetti  wrote)  “saw  and  bought 
on  the  spot  every  scrap  of  design  hitherto  produced  by  Miss  Siddal. 
He  declared  they  were  far  better  than  mine,  or  almost  than  any 
one’s.” 

The  Endowment  of  Astronomical  Research. — Very  few  men  living 
have  a  greater  claim  to  be  listened  to  on  any  question  concerning 
the  advancement  of  astronomy  than  the  brilliant  director  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  College  Observatory,  U.S».,  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  and  hence 
the  exposition  of  a  plan  which  he  advocates  for  the  endowment  of 
Astronomical  Research  must  be  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention 
of  all  who  have  the  real  interest  of  science  at  heart.  It  is  true  that 
his  suggestions  have  reference  to  such  endowment — or,  I  should  more 
properly7  sayr,  to  its  management— on  the  presupposition  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  its  funds  in  the  United  States;  but  as  it  is  intended 
that  the  money  shall  be  raised  in  America,  this  seems  only’  right  and 
fitting.  Prof.  Pickering’s  primary  appeal,  then,  is  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  whose  splendid  munificence  has  enabled  our  brethren  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  so  often  to  surpass  us  in  instrumental 
equipment  and  otherwise ;  and  he  quotes  numerous  instances  of  more 
than  princely  liberality,  as  incentives  to  others  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  founding  and  furnishing  of  such  institutions  as 
the  Lick  and  Yerkes  Observatories,  we  find  a  lady,  Miss  Bruce, 
actually  presenting  Harvard  College  Observatory  with  £10,400  for 
the  purchase  of  a  24-in.  doublet  lens — the  most  powerful  in  the 
world — for  stellar  photography.  This  magnificent  and  unique  speci¬ 
men  of  optical  art  is  at  present  in  use  at  Arequipa.  Now  in  1890, 
this  same  most  bountiful  lady  gave  the  sum  of  £1,250  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  for  a  year  the  experiment  of  aiding  astronomers  of  all 
nations  in  the  prosecution  of  any  definite  w'ork  of  value  on  which 
ihey  might  be  engaged.  It  w  ill  show  the  Catholic  and  Cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  distribution  of  this  fund  if  I  give  the  names  of  its 
recipients — names  of  themselves  affording  a  guarantee  of  the  admirable 
use  to  which  the  various  allotments  wrere  put — Prof.  Payn,  Prof. 
Newcomb,  Prof.  Holden,  Prof.  Lewfis  Swift,  and  Prof.  II.  A.  Rowdand 
in  the  United  States;  Prof.  Adams  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Turner  in  England; 
I3r.  Plassman  in  Westphalia;  Prof.  Astrand  in  Norway;  Mr.  Norman 
Pogson  at  Madras ;  and  Dr.  Gill  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Prof. 
Hirsch  in  Switzerland ;  Prof.  Bruns  in  Saxony7 ;  and  Prof.  Safarik 
in  Bohemia.  Briefly,  then,  Prof.  Pickering’s  scheme  is  this: — He 
asks  one  or  more  of  the  millionaires  among  his  fellow-countrymen  for 
an  annual  donation  of  50.000  to  100,000dols.  (say,  £10,400  to  £20,800) 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  science  of  astronomy.  A  board  of 
advisers,  consisting  of  the  leading  astronomers  in  the  LTnited  States, 
he  suggests,  should  annually  consider  how  the  available  income  could 
be  best  expended,  in  order  to  receive  the  greatest  scientific  returns. 

“  The  most  important  duty,”  adds  Prof.  Pickering,  “  of  the  board 
of  advisers  would  be  to  consider  each  year  what  department  of  as¬ 
tronomy  w'as  being  neglected,  and  to  secure  the  needed  observations, 
or  if  necessary  undertake  them  themselves,  or  see  that  they  were 
made  at  Harvard.”  As  an  illustration  of  needless  duplication  of 
observation  of  a  particularly  interesting  character  he  then  goes  on  to 
point  out  that :  “  Fifty  observatories  agreed  to  observe  the  planet  Eros 
during  its  opposition  in  1900,  but  so  far  as  known  only  two  or  three 
have  made  the  reductions  needed  to  render  their  observations  of  any 
value.”  Prof.  Pickering  suggests  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College 
as,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  the  nucleus  of  the  preliminary 
advisory  board.  He  concludes  with  a  list  of  investigations  from  which 
he  believes  that  great  results  might  be  obtained  from  a  relatively 
small  expenditure,  and  at  the  head  of  them  {daces  a  Northern  Photo¬ 
graphic  Durchmusterung,  to  be  supervised  by  Prof.  Kapteyn,  whose 
splendid  ana  very  laborious  work  on  the  Cape  Durchmusterung  gained 
him  last  year  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society — 
A  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  “The  English 
Mechanic.” 
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NEW  DEPARTURES  IN  ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Under  the  skilled  and  experienced  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Urban, 
a  business  has  recently  been  established  at  48,  Rupert  Street,  Hay- 
market,  London,  W.,  for  manufacturing  and  exporting  animated 
photographic  apparatus,  photographic  film  subjects,  and  all  accessories 
pertaining  to  the  cinematograph  trade.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
great  strides  which  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  in 
animated  photography  demonstrate  the  fact  that  an  unlimited  field  is 
open  for  extending  its  uses.  Mr.  LTrban  is  well  known  throughout  the 
world  in  connection  with  the  bioscope,  and  also  in  respect  of  numerous 
other  appliances  relating  to  animated  photography.  The  premises 
upon  which  the  business  is  carried  on  in  London  comprise  spacious 
ground  floor,  basement  and  first  floor  of  No.  48,  Rupert  Street,  Picca¬ 
dilly.  These  premises  have  been  newly  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
business,  and  all  necessary  appliances  and  stock  are  available.  A 
staff  of  experts  is  engaged,  and  experienced  photographic  operators 
are  at  work  in  various  countries  securing  series  of  subjects.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  of  the  rights  which  have  already  been  secured:  — 
The  exclusive  agency  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  of  Monsr.  G. 
Melies,  of  Paris,  comprising  his  entire  series  of  Star  films;  the  ex¬ 
clusive  agency  for  the  Continent  of  Europe  of  the  Warwick  Trading 
Company,  Limited;  the  sole  agency  for  the  Continent  of  Europe  for 
the  supply  of  sensitized  films  for  cinematograph  purposes  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Blair  Camera  Company,  Limited ;  the  exclusive  rights  for  Great 
Britain  of  the  series  of  surgical  operation  films  of  Dr.  Doyan,  of  Paris, 
used  in  connection  with  the  Doyan  principle  of  teaching  medicine  and 
surgery;  the  sole  license  to  manufacture  and  sell  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies,  France  and  Belgium,  the  eccentric  movement  for 
cinematograph  apparatus  under  patent  24,457  by  Demeny,  of  Paris. 
Negotiations  have  also  been  entered  into  with  scientists  and  naturalists 
for  procuring  series  of  animated  pictures  for  schools,  colleges,  and 
scientific  and  other  educational  institutions.  This  department  of  the 
business  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  Martin  Duncan,  the 
well-known  microscopist,  naturalist,  lecturer,  experimentalist  and  pho¬ 
tographer.  An  important  feature  of  the  business  will  be  the  immediate 
supply  of  films  recording  topical  subjects.  By  means  of  the  plant 
which  has  been  constructed,  the  business  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply 
to  the  cinematograph  trade  a  quantity  of  films  of  all  important  events 
for  exhibition  on  the  same  evening  of  the  day  they  transpire.  Mr. 
Urban  informs  us  that  he  is  also  at  work  upon  a  new  projecting 
machine,  which  will  remove  all  possible  danger  of  firing  the  films; 
a  new  portable  camera  which  can  be  produced  at  a  small  cost;  also 
projecting  and  direct-vision  instruments  for  the  home,  schools,  lectures, 
etc.  Other  specialities  which  are  engaging  attention  include  a  new 
electric  arc  stage  lamp  and  a  cinematograph  camera  and  projector  for 
recording  and  reproducing  animated  pictures  in  colours. 

- «♦ - — 

Mawson’s  Photographic  Prize  Competition.  I  he  prizes  awarded  in 
this  competition  are  as  follows  : — Class  A  :  £5  5s.  (1st  prize),  D. 
Dunlop;  £3  3s.  (2nd  prize),  F.  W.  Gregg;  £2  2s.  (3rd  prize),  E.  W. 
Burch;  21s.  each  to  A.  E.  Burgess,  C.  Ponting,  W.  Page,  W.  H. 
Mabbott,  and  H.  W.  Price.  Class  B  :  £3  3s.  (1st  prize),  W.  Grundy, 
junr.  ;  £2  2s.  (2nd  prize),  W.  S.  L.  Holt;  10s.  each  to  A.  G.  Smith, 
E.  G.  Woodsend,  J.  Ineson,  Kathleen  F.  Brinsley,  F.  N.  Ryalls,  P. 
Boyce,  Daisy  Durn,  and  Edith  McGregor. 

A  new  pattern  of  electric  lamp  is  being  put  on  the  market  by  the 
Linolite  Company.  The  filaments,  instead  of  being  in  ordinary  bulbs, 
are  enclosed  in  short  straight  tubes  about  nine  inches  long ;  the  filament 
is  given  a  small  curl  in  the  middle  to  allow  for  expansion.  Ihese 
tubes  are  mounted  end  to  end  in  a  metallic  casing,  which  serves  as  a 
reflector,  and  also  carries  the  leads  and  the  sockets  into  which  the 
lamps  fit.  There  is  thus  produced  a  single  line  of  light,  which  is  very 
suitable  for  certain  forms  of  illumination,  such  as  shop  window  lighting, 
lighting  by  reflection  from  the  ceiling,  decorative  illumination,  and 
the  like.  The  lamps  are  made  for  all  ordinary  voltages,  and  of  the 
same  candle  power  and  efficiencies  as  ordinary  lamps ;  they  are  run  in 
parallel  for  voltages  up  to  130,  but  for  voltages  above  200  the  lamps 
are  run  in  pairs,  the  two  lamps  of  each  pair  being  in  series.  The  system 
has  been  tried  on  several  occasions  recently,  with  very  satisfactory 
results. — “  Nature.” 


Commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence 


The  Austin-Ed wards  Monthly  Film  Negative  Competition.— The 
prize  camera  for  the  current  month  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Herbert 
L.  Kettle,  50,  Westbourne  Grove,  Scarborough,  for  his  negative 
“  Splash  on  North  Foreshore,  Scarborough.” 

Mr.  A.  H  Fry,  the  well-known  photographer,  of  Brighton,  has 
opened  additional  premises  at  68,  East  Street,  Brighton,  for  the  sale 
of  all  makes  of  photographic  apparatus  and  accessories,  including 
Ensign  and  Barnet  roll  film,  etc.  He  has  special  facilities  for  the 
prompt  delivery  of  orders,  for  developing  and  printing  of  amateurs 
own  films,  and  hopes  that  his  experience  of  about  thirty  years  will  be 
of  use  to  customers. 

A  Dishonest  Canvasser. — Frederick  Rothwell,  a  young  man,  tvas 
charged  at  the  Newcastle  Police  Court  on  May  14th  with  fraudulently 
obtaining  £5  19s.,  monies  of  Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Taylor,  photographers, 
of  Newcastle.  Mr.  Stephens,  the  prosecutors’  manager,  stated  that 
the  prisoner  was  engaged  in  June  last  to  canvass  for  orders  and  collect 
monies  due  from  customers.  His  wages  were  15s.  per  week,  and 
10  per  cent,  commission  on  orders,  and  5  per  cent,  on  cash  collected. 
In  February  he  failed  to  return  his  collection,  amounting  to  £5  19s. , 
and  sent  his  books  back  to  the  firm  by  a  messenger.  Ten  days  after¬ 
wards  he  called  at  the  office  and  expressed  his  regret.  The  prisoner  was 
not  arrested  at  the  time,  however,  but  he  went  away,  and  was 
eventually  captured  at  Halifax.  It  was  stated  by  the  police  that  in 
1901  the  prisoner  was  fined  for  embezzlement,  and  he  was  now  sent 
to  gaol  for  one  month. 

Warwick  Competitions. — The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  of  the 
Warwick  Competition  for  the  current  month: — £10  prize,  W.  R. 
Lathbury,  4,  Lower  Castle  Street,  Bristol,  “  The  Font,  Wells 
Cathedral  ” ;  £5  prize,  Dan  Dunlop,  4,  Hamilton  Street,  Motherwell, 
N.B.,  “A  Russian  Tabby  ”  ;  £5  prize,  W.  Masland,  6,  Morley  Terrace, 
Tiverton,  Devon,  “A  Child  Study”;  £5  prize,  B.  Seeley,  Newdegate 
Street,  Vauxhall,  London,  S.W. ,  “A  Portrait  Studio”  ;  £5  prize,  Miss 
Agnes  Tomlinson,  Fishbourne,  Chichester,  “Just  like  Him,”  and  “  She’s 
Coming  ”  ;  £5  prize,  E.  N.  Trekle,  63,  Ivor  Road,  Sparkhill.  Birming¬ 
ham,  “In  Caelo  Quies.” 


Deu)  Books. 


“Geometrical  Optics.”  By  Thomas  H.  Blakesley,  M.A.  Published 
by  Whittaker  and  Co.,  London,  E.C. 

We  welcome  the  publication  of  this  small  volume  with  much  pleasure, 
and  we  hope  it  may  open  the  way  for  more  important  theoretical 
works  upon  optics.  The  science  is  rich  in  German  works,  but  lament¬ 
ably  deficient  in  authoritative  English  text  books.  The  present  work 
deals  with  elementary  theory  and  its  practical  application  to  the  more 
exact  measurement  of  optical  properties.  Minors,  prisms,  microscope 
and  telescope  objectives  are  considered,  but  the  photographic  lens  does 
not  receive  any  special  attention.  This  we  regret,  since  it  would  have 
made  the  work  of  greater  interest  to  the  photographer,  to  whom  we 
would,  nevertheless,  recommend  it  for  perusal. 

- 4 - 

exhibitions. 

- -*■ - - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

July  22,  23. — Cardiff  County  Horticultural  Society  (art  section). 
A  Coleman,  37,  Plasturton  Gardens,  Cardiff. 

September  24-Qctober  31. — The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 

- - — 4 - 

“Tenby,”  by  Douglas  A.  Reid,  M.D.,  medical  officer  of  health 
for  the  borough,  is  a  well  illustrated  guide  to  this  well-known  health 
resort.  It  is  published  with  the  authority  of  the  Corporation  by 
the  Health  Resorts  Association,  21,  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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Dew  Apparatus, 

Post-card  Photography  Novelties.  Sold  by  W.  Tylar,  41,  High  Street, 

no™Hies  in  connection  with  post-card  photography 
have  been  brought  to  our  notice  by  the  ever  inventive  Mr.  Tylar.  One 
Is  in  the  form  of  a  packet  of  post-cards  bearing  printed  designs  and 
an  attached  surface  of  sensitised  paper.  This  system  allows  of  t 
‘  rint  occupying  only  a  portion  of  the  card,  leaving  space  for  writing 
upon  The'sensitive  surface  is  gelatine-chloride,  which  is  manipulated 
in  the  usual  way.  me  second  novelty  consists  of  a  isenes  of  pen  and 
ink  sketches,  reproduced  as  gelatine  border  negatives  for  use  wit  i 
either  bromide  or  P.O.P.  post-cards.  A  variety  of  these  designs 
obtainable  from  Mr.  Tylar. 

The  “  Ansco  ”  Roll-Film.  English  agents  :  Charles  Tyler  and  England 
Bros.,  Limited,  Copenhagen  Street,  King’s  Cross,  London,  . 

We  have  submitted  to  practical  test  in  the  camera— the  exposures 
being  determined  by  meter— a  sample  of  the  “Ansco  Roll-Film, 
product  of  American  manufacture  which  has  recently  been  placed  on 
the  English  photographic  market.  We  find  that  the  film  is  clean  m 
working,  and  to  the  advantage  of  absence  of  fog  it  adds  the  practic 
•convenience  of  standing  forcing  in  development.  It  is  at  least  as  rapid 
as  any  film  with  which  we  have  made  practical  experiment ;  and  alto¬ 
gether  its  characteristics  are  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  favourable 
-consideration  of  roll-film  users,  amongst  whom  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  secure  well  deserved  popularity,  if  the  admirable  behaviour  of 
the  sample  submitted  to  us  be  any  guide. 

Seltona  Self-Toning  Post-cards.  Agents  :  A.  and  M.  Zimmermann, 

3,  Lloyd’s  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Zimmermann  are  issuing  both  self-toning  P.O.P.  and  post¬ 
cards,  samples  of  which  have  been  submitted  to  us.  The  paper  is 
issued  in  matt  and  glossy  varieties,  and  the  same  distinction  is  made 
with  regard  to  the  post-cards ;  with  each  packet  of  the  latter  two 
masks  are  enclosed.  We  append  the  simple  instructions  issued  for 
obtaining  images  on  these  surfaces,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  fact, 
in  particular  reference  to  the  post-cards,  that  such  simple  treatment 
is  necessary  for  obtaining  this  form  of  photographic  impression,  will 
still  further  enhance  this  enormously  popular  method  of  printing.  I  lie 
emulsion  is  a  P.O.P.,  which  contains  the  gold  necessary  for  toning 
in  the  emulsion.  During  the  copying  process  the  gold  salt,  through 
the  influence  of  the  light,  is  reduced  so  that  it  is  contained  in  the 
finished  picture  firmly  bound  with  the  silver.  The  image  simply 
requires  fixing  in  hypo  to  yield  warm  brown  tones.  Purple  tones  are 
obtainable  by  first  placing  the  prints  in  a  solution  of  common  salt  and 
water. 

The  “  Luna”  Papers.  London  agents  :  Allegre  and  Company,  59,  Mark 

Lane,  London,  E.C.  a  -  -. 

We  have  received  specimen  prints  of  the  Luna  papers,  to  w  it 
reference  has  recently  been  made  in  the  society  report  columns  o  the 
jouknat.  In  connection  with  these  papers  we  perceive  that  an 
important  competition,  judged  by  well-known  Continental  photo- 
oraphers.  closed  on  the  15th  inst.  The  images  on  the  papers  are  pro- 
duced  bv  printing  out  and  subse,uent  toning,  and  the  details  of  the 
various  processes  are  contained  in  a  fourteen  paged  pamphlet  which 

various  p  oces  i  ^  ^  obtained  free  from  Messrs. 

\S1  ’ef°e  The  specimen  prints. speak  well  for  the  excellence  and  variety 

f  tone  effects  obtainable  on  the  “  Luna  ”  papers.  One  is  purple  sepia, 
of  tone  eflec  d  negative,  by  Mons.  F.  Boissonnas,  whose  work 

from  a  remaikaby J  8  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  three  years  ago. 
we  had  occasion  to  <  ,  ,  ,  ,  nnlour  which — if  the  expression 

The  other  is  in  dell“*  J-f-Tlmuid  be'  found  admirably  useful  for  land- 
fierc  used  “^^“^uld  send  to  Messrs.  Allegre  for  sample 
m  for  the_manipulation  of  the  papers. 

***  W6,r,e,  ^^"^^^“lingtsInlucYrS 

nundoers’ just’  no wf  that"  they  can  only  be  properly  dealt  with  in  sever* 
issues  of  the  Journal. 


mtt\m  of  societies* 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


May 

Name  of  Society. 

23 . 

Hull  Photographic  Society . 

23 . 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo.  Asso- 

23 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

23 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scieu.  Soc. 

23 . 

Bradford  Photo.  Society . 

23 . 

Brentford  Photo.  Society . 

25 . 

Southampton  Camera  Club . 

25 . 

Bradford  Photo.  Society  . 

26 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

26 . 

Ashton  under-Lync  Photo.  Soc. 

26 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

26 . 

Hackney  Photographic  Society 

2S 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc... 

Subject. 


Excursion  to  Flambro’. 

/  Excursion  to  East  ham. 

(  J.  H.  Canevuli. 

Excursion  to  Tenby. 
f  Photographic  Excursion  toBhkh  \  am  I 
I  Chislehurst.  Conductor,  Mr.  C.  L. 
[  Faunthorpe. 

Excursion  to  Ingleton. 

Excursion  to  Ulckmansworth. 
f  Photography  of  the  Larger  Inn  ct». 

\  F.  W.  Wlnzar. 

Indoor  Meeting. 

Zoological. 

t  Ramble  to  Dove  Dale. 

(  Tul  loch  Cbevne. 

/  Telephotography.  I  Host 
t  Marriage,  F.R.P.S. 

Gum  Bichromate.  Mr.  J.  0.  Grant. 
Open  Night. 


Leader,  Mr. 


Mr. 


Leader,  Mr. 
Illustrated.  Mr.  K 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens  that  his  readers 
are  able  to  picture*  for  themselves  his  characters— not  as  mere  dolls 
dressed  up  for  the  novelists’  use,  but  as  living  and  breathing  entities. 
4nd  this  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  Dickens  almost  invariably 
drew  his  portraits  from  life.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  scene  of 
action  in  his  books  was  nearly  always  a  place  which  the  novelist  had 
seen  and  closely  studied,  and,  to  show  his  pains  to  find  a  suitable 
background  to  his  figures,  we  need  but  refer  to  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
friend  Forster,  in  which  he  tells  him  how  he  has  been  all  the  morning 
in  the  East  End  of  London,  “trying  to  find  a  house  for  Sampson 
Brass  ”  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Lionel  Cowing  chose  the  title  for  the 
lecture  which  he  delivered  at  the  Camera  Club  on  Monday  last  week, 
“In  Pickwick’s  Footsteps,”  and  promised  to  illustrate  it  with  a 
series  of  about  150  pictures,  lie  did  not  undertake  what  those  who 
know  not  Dickens  might  conceive  to  be  an  impossible  task.  1  ^kwick 
is  a  reality  to  all  of  us,  and  the  places  which  Dickens  associated  with 
him  are  still  more  real,  although,  unhappily,  a  great  many  of  them 

have  been  swept  away.  _  .  .  .  f  , 

Of  the  places  where  Pickwick  and  his  companions  set  their  foot¬ 
prints  which  still  remain,  Mr.  Cowing  showed  photographs,  but  of  ^ 
uld  inns  with  their  galleried  courtyards,  like  “  La  Belle  Sauvag  , 
at  Ludo-ate  Hill,  and  the  famous  “  White  Hart,'  of  the  Borough  Hig  i 
Street  where  Air  Pickwick  first  met  his  faithful  henchman  Sam 
Wei  ;  not  a  trace  remains,  and  he  had  to  content  h  mself  with 
engravings  And  so  it  is  with  most  of  what  we  may  call  Dickens  s 
London  the  City  as  lie  knew  it  is  no  more,  and  another  place  reigns 
in  its  stead  Sixty-five  years  is  a  long  period  in  the  history  o 

tv  and  this  period  has  elapsed  since  Pickwick  was  wnttm  The 

roads  were  still  traversed  1*  tire  ^ge^coac  .  ^ 

rrOow^enrarks  was  devoted  ,  «  ^dotted 
about  the  country,  houses  which  we  P  through  the  aid 

came,  but  which  are i  again  at  Bury 

of  the  cycle  and  motor-  •  i  k>  ^.^tended  raid  on  the 

St.  Edmunds,  associated L  with  Mw  witb  its  memories 

ladies’  school;  the  White  ±1  .  F  <t  g  »s  Head,”  now 

of  the  old  lady  in  the  yel  ow  cur  PaP  ’uitors  had  their  memorable 

theffl‘P°mf;etatn Z  brought  into  notice, 

scuffle,  and  many  other  1  ,  ld  houses  €Speci- 

“ The  Bull"  at  Rochester  stands  out  as  portalsThe 

ally  favoured  by  the  novvlia  ’ .alHj;n  le_«  Good  house  ;  nice  beds.” 
testimonial  to.  its  merits  by  •  audience  not  only  the  outside 

And  !Mr.  Gowing  was  carefu  o  s  o  Mr  Pickwick’s  room, 

Of  the  premises,  hut  the  s  --a  e ,  ballroom^  ^  ^ 

and  everything  relating  to  t  1 
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and  the  threatened  duel.  He  took  them  to  Fort  Pitt,  the  Chatham 
lines,  the  Sally  Port,  and  various  other  spots  which  Dickens  introduces 
into  his  story ;  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Old  Rochester,  where 
Dickens’s  boyhood  was  spent,  and  where  in  after  life  he  found  his 
home.  Many  of  these  places,  unlike  those  associated  with  Dickens 
in  London,  yet  remain  as  he  knew  them,  and  it  was  therefore  possible 
for  Mr.  Gowing  to  throw  actual  photographs  taken  round  about  the 
old  city  on  the  Medway  which  the  novelist  loved  so  well. 

The  town  of  Muggleton  is  believed  to  be  Maidstone  and  two  miles 
away  is  Dingley  Dell,  which  is  supposed  to  be  intended  for  Cobtree 
Hall,  which  still  stands  amid  pleasant  surroundings,  and  boasts  of 
a  large  pond,  upon  the  surface  of  which  Pickwick  once  skated.  Had 
we  space  to  do  so,  we  would  gladly  follow  Mr.  Gowing  in  more  of  his 
rambles  in  company  with  the  Pickwick  Club,  for  there  is  much  in¬ 
terest  to  be  found  in  the  comparison  of  the  ways  of  to-day  with  those 
of  three-quarters  of  a  century  back.  Mr.  Gowing  has  taken  much 
pains  to  make  his  task  complete,  and  he  must  have  spent  much  time, 
not  only  in  photographing  such  relics  of  Pickwickian  times  as  remain 
to  us,  but  in  filling  up  the  gaps,  by  searching  for  old  engravings  of 
contemporary  date.  He  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  successful  con¬ 
clusion  of  what  must  have  been  to  him  a  very  pleasant  task,  and  one 
which  is  so  calculated  to  bring  pleasant  memories  to  others. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Camera  Club  took  place  on  the  14th  inst. , 
when  the  large  room  was  so  altered  by  the  arrangement  of  the  tables 
and  the  handsome  floral  decorations,  that  the  oldest  members  hardly 
recognised  their  usual  haunt.  A  very  chaste  menu  card  had  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne,  and  this  was  a  most  attractive 
feature  among  the  other  good  things.  Mr.  Thornecroft  was  in  the 
chair,  and  presided  over  a  very  merry  company.  The  toasts  were 
confined  to  the  King,  the  Camera  Club,  and  the  Visitors,  all  of  which 
were  duly  honoured.  Mr.  Godfrey,  the  lion,  secretary,  who  was 
called  upon  to  respond  for  the  club,  said  that  when  he  arranged  for 
three  toasts  he  thought  that  he  had  steered  clear  of  any  necessity  to 
get  on  his  own  legs.  They  heard  him  talk  often  enough,  and  yet 
now  they  wanted  to  hear  him  again,  and  he  assured  them  that  he  had 
nothing  to  say.  Did  they  want  him  to  respond  as  secretary,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  as  an  organiser  of  lectures,  or  in  other  of 
his  many  capacities?  He  felt  very  grateful  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  the  members  had  expressed  their  regard  for  him,  and  he  could 
onfy  say  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  work  for  a  club  in  which  he  took 
such  a  sincere  interest.  His  work  did  certainly  sometimes  entail 
a  little  self-negation,  for  if  he  always  consulted  his  own  wishes  he 
would  perhaps  sometimes  rather  be  away  in  the  wilds  of  Switzer¬ 
land  than  in  the  Charing  Cross  Road  arranging  lectures.  But  there 
were  many  compensations,  and  one  of  them  was  that  his  friends  so 
kindly  recognised  the  labours  which  lie  had  undertaken  on  their  behalf. 
He  was  much  obliged  to  those  who  had  lectured  for  the  club,  and  to 
others  who  had  made  valuable  suggestions  with  regard  to  lectures. 
He  trusted  that  the  members  appreciated  the  improvements  which  had 
been  made  in  the  building.  They  were  a  hospitable  club,  and  perhaps 
he  alone  knew  of  the  number  of  invitations  which  were  issued  every 
month  to  outside  friends.  They  were  only  too  pleased  to  see  them. 
That  evening  they  had  some  distinguished  visitors  to>  welcome,  and  in 
proposing  their  health  he  would  couple  with  it  the  names  of  [Mr.  Elder 
— an  ex-member  who  had  in  past  times  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
club,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Helmore.  These  gentlemen  having  duly  re¬ 
sponded,  brought  what  may  be  considered  the  business  of  the  evening 
to  a  close.  The  members  were  then  entertained  with  some  excellent 
music,  some  comic  stories  by  that  prince  of  storytellers,  Mr.  Frank 
Braine,  and  some  recitations  by  [Mr-  Arthur  Helmore  and  others. 
The  evening  was  a  great  success,  and  Mr.  Godfrey  must  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  his  generalship. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Some  new  forms  of  photographic  appliances  were  shown  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  13th  inst.  The  President  (Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  F.R.P.S.) 
drew  attention  to  the  “  Rajar,”  a  flat  film  daylight  changer,  which 
apparently  could  be  adapted  to  most  forms  of  cameras.  The  films, 
m  packets  of  ten,  enclosed  in  shallow  metal  cases,  are  inserted  into  a 
changing  box  a  very  little  larger  than  the  film  themselves,  the  trans¬ 


position  of  each  film  alter  exposure,  from  front  to  back,  being  effected 
by  a  clever  piece  of  mechanism.  Should  the  Rajar  stand  the  test 
of  time,  it  will  doubtless  find  favour  with  those  to  whom  lightness  and 
portability  are  a  consideration. 

Mr.  G.  Noaks  showed  a  model  of  a  convenient  piece  of  apparatus 
made  by  the  Southport  Photo  Appliances  Company  for  copying,  and 
also  for  enlarging  by  artificial  light ;  all  necessary  movements  of  the 
easel  were  obtainable  by  simple  and  ingenious  adjustments.  He  also 
shoAvecl  the  new  model  of  the  Volute  shutter.  This  he  thought  of  high 
efficiency,  and  exposure  being  made  by  what  might  be  regarded  as  a 
rapidly  expanding  circular  stop,  a  greater  depth  of  field  was  secured 
than  if  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens  had  simply  been  uncovered. 

Mr.  Harpur  exhibited  a  very  solidly-constructed  camera  of  his  oVn 
design,  to  reduce  from  whole  plate  to  lantern  size.  It  appeared  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Possibly  to  insure  rigidity,  timber 
had  not  been  spared  in  its  construction,  and  the  designer  gratefully 
accepted  the  offers  of  assistance  made,  to  help  him  home  with  the  ap¬ 
pliance.  Amongst  other  novelties  shown  mention  should  be  made  of 
Stanley's  dark-room  clock,  fitted  with  a  conspicuous  seconds  hand 
tra\rersing  the  dial  in  one  minute,  the  other  hand  taking  one  hour 
over  the  same  course. 

The  evening  terminated  with  an  interesting  impromptu  talk  on 
various  photographic  apparatus,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith. 


patent  l)eu)$. 

- ♦ - 

The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  May  4th 

and  May  9th,  1903  :  — 

Apparatus. — No.  10,115.  “Improvements  m  photographic  appaiatus. 
Complete  specification.  Louis  Brown. 

Protection  of  Photos.— No.  10,135  “Invention  for  the  protection  of 
photographic  pictures.”  James  Moore. 

Light  Screens. — No.  10,240.  “  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  photo- 

oraphic  light  screens.”  Complete  specification.  Thomas  Wrllsie. 

De\n3oping  Apparatus.— No.  10,268.  “  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 

developing  and  fixing  photographic  plates  and  films.  John 
Matthew  Young. 

Stereoscopic  Photos.— No.  10,277.  “An  improvement  in  photographs 
for  producing  stereoscopic  effects.”  Theodore  Brown. 

Plate  Holders.— No.  10,311.  “  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  photo¬ 

graphic  plate  holders  and  the  like.”  (Frank  A.  BroAvnell,  United 
States.)  Kodak,  Ltd. 

Camera  Holders.— No.  10,312.  “  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  photo¬ 

graphic  holder  cameras  and  the  like.”  (Frank  A.  BroAvnell, 
United  States.)  Kodak,  Ltd. 

Tripod  Head. — No.  10,481.  “Improvements  in,  and  appertaining  U 
tripod  heads  and  turntables  of  photographic  cameras,  surveying- 
instruments,  and  the  like.”  Allen  Hutchinson  Baldwin  and 
Harry  Barlow. 

Mounts.— No.  10,489.  “A  mounting  for  picture  post  cards,  photo¬ 
graphs,  or  pictures  and  the  like,  either  singly  or  in  a  series.” 
Richard  Frederick  Drury. 

Exposure  Meter. — No.  10,507.  “  ImproArements  in  expovuie  meters 

for  photographic  plates.”  Elmer  Francis  Cassel. 


We  have  received  the  “World’s  Fair  Bulletin,  published  in  the 
interests  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  to  be  held  next  year 
in  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.  It  is  issued  from  St.  Louis,  and  contains 
amongst  other  features  portraits  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  prominently 
associating  themselves  Avith  what  promises  to  be  a  record  exhibition, 
together  with  AneAVS  of  the  principal  buildings  that  are  in  course  of 
construction. 

The  Lecture  Agency,  Ltd.,  of  the  Outer  Temple,  Strand.  London. 
W.C.,  send  us  their  recently  issued  list  of  lectures.  This  is  a  well 
produced  book  of  some  thirty-tAVO  pages,  containing  portraits  of  about 
one  hundred  popular  lecturers,  together  with  details  of  the  entertain¬ 
ments  they  can  supply.  Literary  and  other  societies  desirous  of 
filling  their  next  autumn  and  Avinter  programmes  could  not  do  better 
than  send  to  the  agency  for  a  copy  of  this  unique  publication. 
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Correspondence. 

*#*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  o f 
the  writers  are  given. 

*#*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  J  or  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


BOUCAS  Y.  COOKE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  case  of  Bcucas  v.  Cooke  and  others,  is  not  of  the 
importance  that  one,  on  a  cursory  reading  of  the  report,  might  suppose. 
The  judgment  of  the  Appeal  Court  has  not  upset  the  general  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  law  of  photographic  copyright  in  any  respect,  and  the 
decision  of  the  Coui't  has  merely  reaffirmed  a  principle  which  is 
thoroughly  understood  by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  action 
of  the  copyright  laws.  It  is  a  recognised  fact  that  the  copyright  of  a 
photograph,  for  which  a  valuable  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
photographer,  belongs  not  to  the  photographer  but  to  the  person 
giving  the  consideration.  In  this  case  the  only  debatable  point  seems 
to  have  been  whether  an  implied  consideration  is  equal  to  an  actual 
consideration,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  his  judgment  cleared,  the 
ground  in  a  way  which  ought  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  ownership  of 
copyright  in  cases  of  a  similar  nature.  “  A  person  came  to  the  shop 
and  asked  to  have  his  photograph  taken.  Obviously  there  was  an 
implied  promise  to  pay  for  it,  upon  which  the  photographer  could  sue 
the  sitter.  Obviously,”  he  said,  “  there  was  a  good  and  valuable  con¬ 
sideration.”  This  is  a  point  of  view  that  will  commend  itself  to  the 
legal  as  well  as  the  common-sense  mind,  and  it  is  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  leading  principle  with  regard  to  many  questions  that  may 
arise  in  the  ordinary  course  of  professional  photographic  work  with 
regard  to  the  ownership  of  the  copyright.  To  put  it  briefly,  according 
to  this  dictum,  if  the  photographer  is  in  a  position  to  sue  his  isitter  for 
payment  for  the  photograph,  the  copyright  in  the  photograph  cannot 
belong  to  the  photographer,  for  there  is  an  implied  consideration. 

If,  then,  any  person  goes  to  a  photographer  to  have  a  photograph 
taken  either  of  himself  or  of  any  subject  without  saying  anything  to 
the  contrary,  the  implication  is  that  he  intends  to  pay,  or  to  owe,  for 
the  work  done,  and  that  is  sufficient  consideration  to  prevent  the 
customer  losing  his  right  to  the  copyright.  The  photographer  is  in  a 
position  to  sue  for  his  charges  if  they  are  not  paid,  and  that  constitutes 
all  his  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  law  of  copyright,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  perhaps  not  ideally 
perfect,  but  as  regards  photography  and  photographers  it  is  as  equitable 
as  any  Act  we  are  likely  to  get  in  its  place,  and  it  at  least  has  the 
merit  that  its  ambiguities  have  mostly  been  cleared  up  by  the  expensive 
process  of  argument  before  the  judges  of  the  High  Court.  A  new  Act. 
whatever  its  merits  might  be,  would  inevitably  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
lawyers,  and  probably  they  would  benefit  more  by  the  change  than  any 
other  class  in  the  community.  By  the  present  Act  photographers  are 
fairly  treated.  They  own  the  copyright  of  photographs  made  on  their 
own  behalf,  and  the  copyright  of  a  photograph  made  on  behalf  of  any 
other  person  for  a  valuable  consideration  belongs  to  the  person  on 
whose  behalf  the  photograph  is  made.  In  fixing  the  consideration  for 
the  photograph,  or,  in  other  words,  the  price,  the  photographer  does,  or 
at  any  rate  should,  remember  what  his  position  is,  and  charge  accord- 
ingly. 

The  right  to  possession  of  the  negative  is  not  specifically  dealt  with 
in  the  Act,  but  by  custom  it  has  considered  to  rest  with  the  photo 
grapher,  and  quite  recently,  for  the  first  time  a  decision  on  the  pornt 
has  been  obtained  in  the  High  Court. 

In  the  case  of  the  Rotograph  Photographic  Company  v.  The  Taber 
Bas  Relief  Company,  it  was  held  that  a  negative  although  specifically 
charged  for  did  not  become  the  property  of  the  person  on  whose  behalf 
it  was  made. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  present  Act  the  position  of  photography  has 
entiiely  changed.  In  1862  there  were  no  practical  photographic  repro¬ 
duction  processes  other  than  those  of  pure  photography,  and  the  induce¬ 
ments  to  rob  the  photographer  of  his  rights  in  his  own  production  were 
few  ;  but,  nowadays,  with  our  facilities  for  photographing  subjects  of 
all  kinds,  and  our  photo-mechanical  processes  capable  of  multiplying 


prints  to  an  almost  illimitable  extent  at  an  infinitesimal  cost,  preserv¬ 
ing  the  perfection  of  the  original,  the  right  of  the  photographer  to  the 
benefit  of  his  cwn  iskill  and  labour  stands  in  the  way  of  many  anxious 
to  use  his  products  without  paying  for  them.  To  legalise  piracy  of 
photographs,  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to,  a  very  strong  effort  is 
being  made  by  the  promotion  of  a  new  Copyright  Act  to  deprive 
photographers  of  their  present  satisfactory  status,  and  to  make  the 
terms  for  securing  copyright  in  a  photograph  so  prohibitive  that  in 
most  cases  the  copyright  will  be  abandoned  rather  than  submission  be 
made  to  them.  Photographers  collectively  are  strong  enough  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  interests,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  not  a 
united  body.  For  their  want  of  public  spirit  they  have  suffered  in  the 
past,  and  will  suffer  again.  When  the  tug  of  war  comes  it  will  find 
them  unprepared,  and  then  there  will  be  lamentations  that  somebody 
did  not  do  something. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

May  18th,  1903.  A.  Mackie. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THE  FACTORY  ACTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  question  of  the  application  of  the  Factory  Acts  to 
photographers  has  cropped  up  several  times  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  it  did  so  again  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Branch  of 
the  Professional  Photographers’  Association.  The  chairman  of  the 
meeting  expressed  the  opinion  that  portrait  photographers  ought  not 
to  come  under  this  Act,  as  few,  if  any,  photographers  worked  beyond 
the  twelve  hours’  limit  per  day.  If  that  be  the  case,  where  is  the 
objection  to  the  Acts?  However,  the  Edinburgh  branch  was  unani¬ 
mously  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  P.P.A.  could  obtain  exemption  for 
portrait  photographers  it  was  desirable  to  do  so.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Association  the  question  raised  by  the  Edinburgh  branch  was 
referred  to.  The  members  present  clearly  took  a  broader-minded  view 
of  the  subject  than  had  been  done  by  the  Edinburgh  branch,  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  all  places  where  anything  was  manufactured  came 
under  the  Factory  Acts ;  adding,  and  this  is  important,  that  the  Acts 
were  for  the  community,  and  there  was  notliing  in  them  to  cause 
serious  inconvenience  to  photographers  who  conducted  their  business  in 
a  reasonable  way.  There  was  one  remark  made  at  this  meeting  that 
I  would  call  the  attention  of  all  your  readers  to  who  come  within  the 
Factory  Acts.  It  is,  that  the  inspectors  have  powers  which,  if 
exercised  in  an  arbitrary  way,  would  make  things  very  unpleasant,  and 
it  was  not  wise  to  resent  the  visit  of  the  inspector.  All  Government 
inspectors,  whether  Factory,  Sanitary,  or  those  under  the  Foods  and 
Drugs  Adulteration  Acts,  have  their  duties — not  always  pleasant  ones 
— to  perform  ;  but  some  people  of  a  somewhat  cantankerous  nature  are 
inclined  to  treat  their  visits  in  the  light  of  unwarrantable  intrusions. 
That  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  impolitic.  If  the  Factory  Acts  are  complied 
with,  what  reason  is  there  for  resenting  the  visits  of  its  inspectors’ — 
I  am,  yours  faithfully,  Employer. 

May  18th,  1903. 

BROMIDE  PRINTING  MACHINERY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  notice  in  your  issue  of  May  8th  that  a  correspon¬ 
dent  is  wanting  information  regarding  the  makers  of  a  machine  for 
printing  bromides.  If  he  will  communicate  with  us  we  can  put  him  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  a  very  efficient  plant  for  the  purpose,  similar  to 
one  which  is  being  operated  very  successfully  on  the  Continent. — Yours 
ver~  truly,  A.  W.  Penrose  and  Co. 

109,  Farringdon  Road,  London,  E.C. 

May  13th,  1903. 

QUESTION  AS  TO  SITTERS’  RIGHT  TO  REPRODUCE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — For  the  general  information  of  all  interested  colleagues, 
allow  me  to  point  out  that  the  decision  given  by  Judge  Stonor  in  above 
case  asserts  and  proves  a  great  deal  more  than  one  may  reasonably 
infer  from;  the  reading  of  the  report  in  your  issue  of  last  week,  and  this 
verdict  should  at  least  tend  to  remove  the  erroneous  opinion  held,  I 
know  by  not  a  few  photographers,  and  a  portion  of  the  photographic 
press,  as  regardsi  the  non  or  delayed  registration  of  a  picture. 

It  is  generally  believed,  and  in  fact  often  stated  in  answer  to  querists, 
that  whenever  a  copy  has  been  produced  prior  to  registration,  the 
author  of  the  original  has  no  redress. 
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This,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  Act, 
and  a  careful  research  has  not  yet  disclosed  any  precedent  or  legal 
contention  that  non-registration  forfeits  one’s  ownership  of  copyright. 
On  the  contrary,  the  only  obligation  required  by  the  Act,  is  that  claim 
shall  not  be  asserted  or  proceedings  taken  before  registration  is  per¬ 
formed,  and  although  undeniably  preferably  that  the  registration  should 
be  made  at  once,  yet  the  non-fulfilment  does  not  by  any  means  deprive 
the  rightful  owner  of  all  his  rights,  and  as  the  result  of  this  action,  the 
registration,  contrary  to  my  rules,  having  only  taken  place  after  the 
infringement,  I  may  reasonably  submit  that  mine  is  the  correct  inter¬ 
pretation. 

This  is  the  second  case  I  have  deemed  necessary  to  fight  within 
the  last  few  months  for  the  general  good  of  all  interested  in  the 
copyright  question,  and  this  purely  on  principles’  sake,  for  here  again 
the  defendant’s  counsel,  pleading  his  client’s  poverty,  we  agreed  to 
forego  costs,  and  once  more  shows  what  valuable  services  a  serious  and 
practical  co-operation  of  all  professionals  interested  could  render  in 
maintaining  and  enforcing  these  mystical  artistic  copyright  questions. 

It  is,  I  think,  due  to  the  Editor  of  the  Birmingham  paper,  “The 
Owl,”  mentioned  in  the  report,  to  say  that  my  first  discovery  of  infringe¬ 
ment  was  entirely  due  to  him,  he  having  insisted  upon  knowing  before 
publishing  the  author  of  the  original  picture,  the  copy  given  him  for 
reproduction  bearing,  of  course,  no  acknowledgment. — I  am,  dear  Sirs, 
youns  faithfully. 

Geo.  Garet-Charles. 

The  Nest,  49,  Acacia  Road,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 

18th  May,  1903. 


A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  will  be  very  much  obliged  if  in  your  next  edition 
you  will  kindly  rectify  a  little  error  that  slipped  in  the  lines  “  well 
appreciated,”  that  you  have  accorded  me  in  your  edition  of  15th  inst., 
and  for  which  I  at  the  same  time  send  you  my  thanks. 

But  the  little  error  of  which  I  speak  might  cause  me  some  little 
inconvenience  as  to  a  business  standpoint ;  for  this  reason  will  you 
kindly  state  in  your  next  issue  that  I  am  not  the  Palace  Pier  Co.’s 
photographer,  but  established  for  my  personal  account,  and  of  course 
carrying  on  business,  or  in  other  words,  exploiting  one  of  my  personal 
inventions  in  one  or  more  of  the  Pier  Co.’s  shops  on  the  Palace  Pier. — 
Yours  respectfully, 

D.  Plummer. 

Brighton  Palace  Pier, 

May  18th,  1903. 

[We  gladly  make  the  desired  correction,  but  in  justice  to  ourselves 
we  must  point  out  that  the  designation  of  Mr.  Plummer  as  the  Palace 
Pier  Co.’s  photographer  did  not  originate  with  us. — Eds.  B.J.P.] 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  report  of  the  Photographic  Trade  Association 
which  appears  in  your  issue  dated  May  15th,  through  an  error  in 
transcribing  the  reporter’s  notes,  I  anr  credited  with  having  said  that 
if  the  time  of  meeting  were  altered  it  would  mean  the  withdrawal 
of  the  objectionable  conditions,  etc.  The  fact  is,  I  seconded  Mr. 
Butcher’s  motion  relative  to  altering  time  of  meeting,  and  then  said 
that  if  the  matter  I  had  referred  to  in  my  speech,  the  question  of 
supplying  Kodak,  Ltd.,  as  wholesale  dealers  on  wholesale  terms,  was 
dealt  with  at  once,  I  felt  certain  it  would  mean  the  withdrawal  of 
the  objectionable  conditions,  etc. 

As  pressure  upon  your  space  did  not  permit  you  to  publish  the 
report  in  full,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  give  publicity 
to  this  correction. — I  am,  dear  Sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  C.  Brookes. 

7,  Ravenscroft  Park,  High  Barnet,  May  19th,  1903. 

[We  plead  guilty  to  having  inadvertently  made  our  friend  and  con¬ 
frere,  Mr.  Brookes,  talk  unintelligibly  in  the  report  of  the  P.  T.  A. 
meeting.  The  stern  necessity  of  condensation  obliged  us  to  use  the 
blue  pencil  on  the  slip  sent,  and  we  are  sorry  that  the  neglect  to 
delete  one  or  two  more  lines  should  have  put  Mr.  Brookes  to  the  trouble 
of  writing  us  on  the  subject. — Eds.  B.J.P.] 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

%*  All  matten  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ. 
ing  queries ,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
JOURNAL  OF  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand ,  London 
W  C.  ”  Inattention  to  this  enswes  delay. 

*t*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post .  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 

the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington-street,  Strand ,  London, ,  W.C, 

- ^ - - 

Photographs  Registered 

S.  H.  Soper,  80,  North  Street,  Brighton.  Photograph  of  Brighton  Chain  Pier. 

J.  Hartley,  21,  Oxford  Road,  Waterloo,  Liverpool.  Three  photographs  of  the  Rev. 
Canon  S.  C.  Armour ,  D.D. 

E.  A.  Tyler,  10,  Bridge  Street.  Stratford-rn-Avon.  Photograph  <f  Shakespeare's 
house  and  four  cottages.  Photograph  of  site  of  Carnegie  Free  Library. 

F.  Ingham,  5,  Withington  Road,  Brooks's  Bar,  Manchester.  Two  photographs  of 

J.  IS.  King,  Esq.,  M.A. 

L.  Varney,  Bridge  Street  Studio,  Buckingham.  Photograph  of  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Councillors  of  Buckingham. 

C.  E.  Shaw,  16,  College  Street  East,  Belfast.  Photograph  of  Miss  C.  Marsh. 

H.  Lowthian,  45,  Weiholine  Road  West,  Grimsby.  Photograph  of  the  Fish  Dock, 
Gnnisby.  Photograph  of  fish  laid  out  on  the  Pontoon,  Grimsby, 

T.  M.  Barbour,  1,  Brierley  Street,  Bury,  Lancs.  Photograph  of  the  Burg  Football 

Team. 

R.  W.  Cheshire,  jun.,  818,  Oldham  Road,  Newton  Heath,  Manchester.  Photograph  of 
Failsworth  Association  Football  Club. 

J.  Harris,  Triumph  Studio,  Station  Street,  Aberdare.  Photograph  of  interior  of 
Carmel  Chapel,  Gadby,  Aberdare,  with  Rev.  H.  Stephens  in  rostrum.  Photo¬ 
graph  of  Rev.  W.  Harris  in  rostrum  of  Mill  Street  Baptist  Chapel,  Aberdare. 

E.  Weeks,  29,  St.  Thon  a;  Street,  Weymouth.  Photograph  of  golf  links  at  Chickerel’. 

T.  Wallace,  Eskbank  Road,  Dalkeith.  Photograph  of  address  to  the  King. 

Drawing  Registered  : — 

W.  Randall,  22,  Cawber  Road,  Barnsley,  Yorks.  Drawing  showing  a  large  football 
between  goal  posts  within  net. 

A.  James.— No  thanks  are  necessary.  We  are  pleased  to  have  been 
of  assistance  to  you.  We  will  keep  your  suggestion  in  mind. 

An  Applicant.— Better  ask  the  Post  Office  to  solve  the  trouble;  the 
advertiser’s  address  is  legibly  printed  on  his  note-heading. 

Harvey  Barton  and  Son  (Bristol). — The  information  you  require  is 
obtainable  in  the  Chemist’s  Directory,  published  by  Messrs. 
Kelly,  London. 

Focus  oe  Negative  Lens.— W.  R.  K.  says  :  “  Kindly  inform  me  how 
to  find  the  focus  of  negative  lenses.”  In  reply  :  Take  a  number 
of  positive  lenses  and  try  them  with  the  negative  one.  When 
you  find  one  that  will  just  neutralise  the  negative — that  is,  the 
two  neither  diminish  nor  magnify — the  focus  of  the  positive  lens 
will  be  the  focus  of  the  negative  one. 

Finishing  Enlargements. — “Doubtful”  asks:  “Will  you  please 
inform  me  how  the  clouding  in  enlargements  is  generally  worked 
in,  and  is  there  much  chance  of  success  in  this  work  without 
getting  a  few  lessons?”  In  reply :  Different  artists  employ 
different  methods.  A  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  finishing  is 
now  done  with  the  air-brush.  You  would  find  that  a  few  lessons 
would  be  a  great  assistance  to  you,  and  in  the  end  save  you 
much  time. 

Studio  Building. — F.  M.  writes:  “I  am  thinking  of  having  a  tem¬ 
porary  studio,  about  nine  feet  high,  erected  in  my  garden. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  I  must  have  the  consent  of  my 
neighbours?  This  is  the  sketch,  and  the  cross  represents  my 
house.”  In  reply  :  The  consent  of  the  neighbours  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  bub  that  of  the  local  authorities  is.  You  will  have  to 
submit  plans  of  the  proposed  studio  to  them  for  their  approval 
before  you  begin  to  build. 

Reversed  Plate. — “Puzzled”  says:  “We  are  enclosing  you  two 
photos  which  we  are  rather  puzzled  over.  I  hey  were  taken 
within  five  minutes  of  each  other,  and  beyond  the  changing 
of  caps  position  was  not  altered,  yet  they  come  out  reversed. 
Both  films  faced  the  lens  during  exposure.”  In  reply  :  There 
is  nothing  whatever  puzzling  in  the  matter.  One  plate  was  put 
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into  the  slide  with  the  glass  next  the  lens,  notwithstanding 
your  statement  to  the  contrary. 

Time  Development. — “Doubtful”  asks:  “Will  you  kindly  give 
date  of  “  B.  J.  P.”  in  which  an  article  on  time  development  is 
published?  I  believe  the  writer  is  Mr.  Harold  Baker.  Also 
give  dates  of  any  other  writings  on  the  same  subject?”  In 
reply  :  A  paper  on  time  development  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Hart  in 
our  issue  of  March  20th  last.  We  should  advise  you  to  get 
the  “Watkins’  Manual,”  published  by  the  Watkins  Meter  Co., 
Hereford.  That  will  give  you  every  information. 

Enlarging. — ‘‘  Perplexed  ”  asks  :  “  Can  you  tell  me  if  I  can  get 
good  bromide  enlargements  working  with  a  paraffin  lamp  and 
condenser  (I  have  no  gas  or  electric  light)  or  would  exposure  be 
unduly  long  from  negatives  of  ordinary  density  ?  I  find  daylight 
so  variable  I  cannot  get  time  of  exposure  correct,  although  I 
use  small  test  pieces  to  get  correct  time,  but  light  changes  so 
quickly.  Do  professional  enlargers  use  daylight  or  some  arti¬ 
ficial  light?”  In  reply  :  This  query  was  answered  last  week 
to  “  E.  L.  A.,”  which  see.  Some  professional  enlargers  em¬ 
ploy  daylight  and  some  use  artificial  light. 

Fading  of  Toned  Bromides. — “  Iago  ”  writes:  “Re  Somerville  pro¬ 
cess  of  bromide  toning,  I  toned  to  a  rich  brown  an  enlargement 
and  placed  in  show  window,  in  three  days  I  had  to  remove 
it  as  nearly  all  the  half-tones  had  faded  away.  A  second 
enlargement  toned  to  a  colder  brown  faded  in  a  similar  way, 
but  not  quite  so  rapidly.  Both  pictures  have  been  hanging  in 
a  subdued  light  at  end  of  shop  for  some  weeks  without  further 
change.  Instructions  were  carefully  followed.  You  had  a 
letter  in  ‘‘  B.  J.”  a  month  ago  recording  a  similar  experience 
by  “  Othello.”  If  Mr.  Somerville  is  aware  of  results  so  contrary 
to  his  own,  perhaps  he  can  throw  some  light  on  the  matter?” 
In  reply  :  Possibly  Mr.  Somerville  will  kindly  reply. 

Screens,  Frilling. — “  Veritas  ”  asks  :  “  (1)  Can  you  recommend 
any  form  of  portable  screen  which  an  amateur  might  use  for 
cutting  off  top  and  print  lights  when  taking  portraits  in  the 
open  air.  (2)  In  the  case  of  frilling,  some  makers  recommend 
an  alum  bath  after  the  hypo  has  been  removed  from  the 
film.  But  it  is  just  in  this  process  of  removal  that  frilling  is 
most  troublesome.  Can  you  recommend  any  method  of  dealing 
with  frilling  that  is  not  open  to  the  above  objection?”  In 
reply :  “  Portable  screens  for  both  purposes  are  supplied  by  ail 
the  large  dealers,  such  as  Marion’s,  Houghton’s,  and  the  like. 

(2)  The  alum  may  be  used  before  fixing  if  preferred,  but  it  will 
be  well  to  wash  the  plate  before  it  is  put  into  the  hypo. 

Lens  Query. — Portraits  ”  says  :  “  (1)  Please  say  what  kind  of 
len.se  to  get  (cheap)  for  a  whole  plate  triple  extension  camera,  one 
capable  of  taking  portraits  of  different  sizes.  (2)  Would  a  rapid 
rectilinear  do?  If  so,  what  length  of  focus  and  widest  aperture? 

(3)  Would  one  of  Busch’s  Universal  sets  answer  the  purpose 

better?  (4)  Would  a  second-hand  portrait  lens  made  in  Paris 
be  of  ar.y  value  ?”  In  reply  :  (1)  The  best  lens  for  portraits 
is  a  portrait  lens,  because  it  has  a  larger  aperture  than  any 
other  form,  consequently  it  is  quicker  in  action.  (2)  It  is  a 
good  form ;  one  of  about  eleven  inches  focus  for  a  whole  plate 
picture.  The  aperture  of  most  R.  R.  lenses  is  f8.  (3)  They 

are  very  useful  lenses.  (4)  All  will  depend  upon  its  quality. 

Lens  for  Groups. — “  Constant  Reader  ”  says  :  “  I  am  sorry  that  my 
enquiry  of  last  week  should  have  been  unintelligible,  and  beg 
your  pardon  for  thus  troubling  you.  I  simply  beg  to  ask  your 
advice  as  to  what  you  consider  the  best  type  of  lens  for  groups 
(15  by  12)  in  a  studio?  The  lens  I  am  using  at  present  requires 
a  great  deal  of  stopping  down,  and  of  course  lengthens  exposure, 
ai  d  the  groups  I  take  are  mostly  of  families  rvith  children,  and 
I  naturally  get  movements.  I  may  say  that  the  lens  I  have  is 
a  15  by  12  Voightlander  Euryscope.”  In  reply  :  Your  previous 
query  was  quite  clear,  and  so  was  the  answer.  In  taking  groups 
of  twenty  to  thirty  persons  the  lens,  whatever  form  is  used, 
must  be  considerably  stopped  down  to  get  the  figures  in  the 
different  planes  in  sharp  focus. 

Various  Queries. — “  Strictly  Confidential  ”  says  :  “  I  have  seen 
some  carbon  pictures  which  have  been  enamelled ;  or,  in  other 
v  orcls,  they  are  finished  up  with  a  celluloid  coating,  as  well 


as  being  on  a  celluloid  support.  Could  you  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  regards  how  to  fix  up  carbon  in  this  manner?  the 
prints  are  afterwards  made  up  medallion  style.  (2)  1  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  enamelling  ordinary  prints  (glossy),  could 
you  also  give  me  information  on  this  point?  (3)  Are  there  any 
books  written  on  artistic  mounting  of  prints  of  all  kinds? 
Unless  such  books  contain  professional  information  of  the  highest 
grade,  please  do  not  recommend  them.  (4)  I  am  accustomed  to 
Avorking  aristotype  papers,  could  you  recommend  me  some  good 
English  made  matte  papers  that  will  give  effects  equal  to 
artists’  platino?”  In  reply:  (1)  The  pictures  alluded  to  are 
Avhat  is  known  here  as  mariotypes.  The  prints  are  soaked  in 
alcohol  and  then  rolled  in  contact  with  thin  celluloid  Avith  a 
heavy,  heated  iron  roller.  To  produce  the  pictures  you  Avill 
require  a  press  made  for  the  purpose.  (2)  Rub  a  glass  plate 
over  Avith  French  chalk,  then  coat  it  with  plain  collodion ; 
immerse  it  in  Avater  to  wash  out  the  ether  and  alcohol.  Then 
put  the  plate,  together  with  the  print,  in  a  Aveak,  warm  solu¬ 
tion  of  gelatine,  bring  into  contact  and  then  squeeze  together; 
when  dry  strip  off.  (3)  There  are  no  such  books.  (4)  Consult 
the  advertisement  columns  of  the  Journal.  *  Many  such  papers 
are  advertised. 


Kirriemuir  lb  S.  at  their  meeting  last  Aveek  decided  to  join  the 
Scottish  Photographic  Federation. 

“The  Goerz  Anschutz  Stereoscopic  Camera”  is  a  nicely  illustrated 
pamphlet  issued  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Goerz,  of  1-6,  Holborn  Circus,  London, 
E.C. ,  Avhich  deals  in  descriptive  detail  with  an  excellent  type  of 
instrument  Avhich  Avas  recently  described  in  our  pages. 

“  Tours  in  Galloway  ”  is  the  vade-mecum  of  visitors  to  that 
giev  land  of  natuial  and  historic  romance  in  the  south-Avestern  corner 
of  Scotland,  Avhose  sublime  ranges  of  mountain,  moor,  and  river 
scenery  have  gained  for  it  the  appelation  of  the  Southern  Highlands. 
It  is  also  the  hand-book  of  travel  to  and  from  Ireland  by  the  Stran¬ 
raer  and  Larne  route,  which  crosses  the  dividing  sea  at  its  narrowest 
navigable  part.  More  than  ever  this  edition  is  replete  Avith  informa¬ 
tion  that  travellers  to  and  through  the  districts  Avant  to  know. 
Scenes  and  objects  ot  interest  are  described  as  they  arise.  Enjoyable 
digressions  from  the  through  route,  which  may  be  made  by  coach 
or  cycle,  are  fully  explained.  Tables  are  included  shoAving  the  times 
of  trains  from  and  to  the  principal  centres  of  population.  Tourist 
fares  to  and  through  the  district,  cheap  week-end  fares,  and  other 
traA^elling  facilities  are  fully  shoAvn.  The  question  a\  here  to  stay  is 
answered  by  lists  of  rural  summer  homes,  seaside  and  country  lodgings 
and  hotels,  Avhile  religious  and  social  needs  are  met  by  lists  of 
churches  and  recreative  agencies.  Terse  and  pithy  in  style,  and 
profusely  illustrated,  the  work  is  conveniently  and  tastefully  arranged 
the  descriptions  being  commendably  brief  and  pointed.  On  receipt  of 
tAvo  penny  stamps  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Hutchinson,  rail aa  ay  manager, 
Stranraer,  will  send  the  book  free  to  any  address. 


%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  received  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  abso¬ 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied  as  to  what  appears  in 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 


The  Jubilee  Eor  a  purely  domestic  celebration,  the 
commemoration  of  the  jubilee  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  which  was 
held  last  week,  passed  off  with  great  success.  Considering 
the  large  part  which  photography  plays  in  modern  life 
and  effort,  it  might  have  been  desired  that  some  more 
national  character  should  have  been  given  to  the  celebra¬ 
tion,  but  failing  the  opportunity  of  carrying  such  an  idea 
into  effect,  the  best  was  undoubtedly  done  to  mark  the 
intimate  association  which  the  Society  has  all  along  had 
with  the  progress  of  photography.  Those  who  were  for¬ 
tunate  in  being  present  at  the  dinner  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  last  week  will  probably  never  forget  the  striking 
tributes  paid  to  the  value  of  photography  as  a  recording 
agent  by  Lord  Kelvin,  Sir  Michael  Foster,  the  President, 
and  other  speakers.  The  President’s  plea  for  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  photographic  research  laboratory  at  Russell 
Square  received  the  warm  support  of  Lord  Kelvin,  whose 
tribute  to  the  utility  of  photography  in  science  and 
industry  lent  enormous  weight  to  that  support.  The 
three  days  proceedings  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  this 
week’s  Journal.  When  some  definite  plan  has  been  drawn 
up  for  the  establishment  and  administration  of  the 
laboratory,  to  the  necessity  of  which  Sir  William  Abney 
in  the  address  which  we  also  reprint  in  full  this  week 
devotes  an  eloquent  and  forcible  advocacy,  we  hope  to 
be  in  a  position  to  give  it  our  heartiest  encouragement 
and  support.  Meanwhile  we  trust  that  the  interesting 


celebration  which  was  held  last  week,  will  be  kept  alive 
in  photographic  memory  by  the  issue  of  some  appropriate 
souvenir,  which  might  fittingly  take  the  form  of  a  special 
number  of  the  Society’s  “  Journal  ”  fully  reporting,  describ¬ 
ing,  and,  if  necessary,  illustrating  the  three  days’  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

*  *  * 

The  Perth  With  an  appropriate  Tartan  decoration 

Convention.  orL  its  cover,  the  handbook  of  the  Perth 
(and  18th  annual)  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Convention 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  issued  to  members.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  the  President,  Sir  Robert 
Pullar,  from  a  negative  by  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry,  and 
printed  on  “  Barnet  ”  Platino-Matt  bromide  paper  by 
Messrs.  Elliott  and  Sons  of  Barnet.  There  are  several 
other  bromide  illustrations  in  the  book,  and  great  interest 
will  undoubtedly  be  aroused  by  the  little  half-tone  views 
of  Perth,  Birnam  Wood,  Scone  Palace,  and  other  places 
to  be  visited  by  the  members.  The  volume  also  includes 
a  number  of  articles  descriptive  of  the  ground  to  be  covered, 
by  the  excursions,  and  we  perceive  from  the  synopsis  of 
proceedings,  that  besides  the  Presidential  address,  there 
are  to  be  papers  by  Mr.  William  Agate  (Mus.  Bac.  Oxon), 
on  Egypt,  the-  Desert  of  Sinai,  and  Palestine ;  Dr.  J.  K. 
Tulloch,  on  “  Fact  and  Fashion  in  Photography;”  Dr. 
Gustav  Mann,  on  “  Microphotography,”  illustrated  by  lan¬ 
tern  slides;  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  on  Cairo,  the  Kile, 
and  the  great  Assouan  Dam.  In  respect,  therefore,  of  the 
purely  intellectual  fare  to  be  provided  during  the  week, 
the  Perth  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Convention 
promises  to  hold  a  position  which*  will  be  both  dignified 
and  informative  from  the  photographic  point  of  view. 
What  appears  to  be  an  attractive  list  of  excursions  has 
been  arranged  by  the  local  executive  whom  we  congratu¬ 
late  on  their  efforts  to  make  the  meeting  successful.  It 
only  remains  for  fine  weather  and  a  large  attendance-  to 
render  the  Perth  Convention  a  source  of  widefelt  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  appreciation.  Not  the  least  useful  feature  of 
the  handbook  is  an  admirable  reproduction  of  Leslie  s  plan 
of  Perth.  Photographers  desirous  of  membership  of  th© 
Perth  Convention  should  address  the  hon.  general  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  East  Lodge,  Dalston 
Lane,  London,  N.E.  ;  or  the  hon.  local  secretaries,  Messrs. 
Alex.  Mackenzie  and  Alex.  M.  Rodger,  The  Museum,  Tay 

*  *  * 

The  annual  report  of  the  sight  tests 
used  in  '  the  mercantile  marine,  for  th© 
year  ending  December  31st,  1902,  was 
issued  as  a  Parliamentary  paper  one  day  last  week. 
From  it  we  see  that  4,600  candidates  submitted  them¬ 
selves  for  examination  in  the  colour  tests,  and  34  failed 
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to  23ass  tliem,  equal  to  .74  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The 
previous  year’s  report  shows  that  the  colour  tests  failures 
were  .94  per  cent.  One  of  the  tables  in  the  report  sets 
forth  the  defects,  using  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  of 
colour  vision,  and  shows  that  out  of  the  34  failures  there 
were  16  of  complete  red  blindness,  and  seven  of  incomplete 
red  blindness.  Complete  green  blindness  is  represented 
by  eight,  and  incomplete  blindness  by  three.  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  prevalence  of  complete,  and  incom¬ 
plete,  red  blindness  is  just  aboirt  double  what  is  the  case 
with  complete,  and  incomplete,  green  blindness.  Up  to 
1894,  candidates  were  tested  by  means  of  coloured  cards 
and  glasses.  Since  then,  however,  Holmgren’s  wool  test 
has  been  used,  supplemented  by  a  test  for  form  vision, 
and  a  test  for  colour  ignorance.  The  report  contains  a 
colour  chart  of  the  colours  and  tints  employed,  which 
were  on  skeins  of  wool.  But  we  must  say  that  the  chart, 
or  at  least  the  copy  Ave  have,  is  very  bad  as  regards  the 
tints,  owing  to  the  “  rottenness  ”  of  the  printing ;  but,  of 
course,  the  sights  were  not  tested  on  that,  but  on  the 
skeins  of  dyed  wool.  Still,  one  can  scarcely  judge  from 
that  chart  what  were  the  precise  colours  and  tints 
employed.  Many  persons  are  colour  blind,  or  partially 
so,  without  being  aware  of  the  fact,  as  witness  the  34 
candidates  who  submitted  themselves  for  examination. 
Some  artists  are  not  altogether  free  from  colour  blindness. 
We  once  knew  one,  though  a  very  clever  draughtsman, 
wdiose  pictures  were  completely  spoiled  by  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  blues,  which,  in  his  eyes,  were  greys.  Had 
they  been  greys  they  would  have  been  excellent  pictures, 
and  true  to  nature.  A  photographer  of  our  acquaintance 
cannot  tone  a  dozen  prints  from  the  same  negative  to 
the  same  tint,  and,  when  they  are  finished,  he  fails  to  see 
any  difference  whatever  in  them,  although  no  three  may 
be  alike, 

*  *  * 


Carbon  We  have  received  a  letter  from  a 

Printing1  correspondent,  asking  for  details  of  the 

bv  Pressure.  n  ,  °  . 

9  carbon  process  by  pressure.  He  evi¬ 

dently  refers  to  one  of  the  two  modifications 
of  the  carbon  process,  described  by  the  late  Mons. 
A.  Marion,  30  years  ago,  and  named  by  him  “  Mariotype 
by  Pressure.’’  As  this  modified  method  of  working  the 
carbon  process  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  received  but 
little  attention  since  it  was  first  described  by  its  iiwentor, 
we  reply  to  the  querist  here  instead  of  in  the  limited 
space  available  in  the  usual  column.  Another  reason  for 
doing  so  is  that  the  calling  of  attention  to  an  old  yet 
workable  process  may  stimulate  experimentalists  with 
modern  ideas  to  give  attention  to  the  method.  By  it 
the  inventor  claimed  that  an  unlimited  number  of  prints 
may  be  obtained  by  one  exposure  to  light,  and  that  50 
prints  may  be  obtained  in  an  hour.  The  process  is  based 
upon  the  property  that  bichromated  colloids  have  of 
transmitting  the  action  of  light,  set  up  in  them,  to  other 
colloid  bodies  that  have  not  been  exposed  to  light  at  all, 
as  in  the  ozotype  process  and  some  of  the  methods 
described  during  the  past  year  or  two  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Foxlee.  Briefly,  the  “  Mariotype  process  by  pressure  ”  is 
this  :  A  sheet-  of  plain  gelatine  paper  is  sensitised  on  a  four 
per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  dried. 
It  is  then  exposed,  when  a  visible  image  is  obtained. 
The  exposed  print  is  then  put  into  a  two  per  cent,  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash.  In  this  the  parts  not  acted  upon 
by  light  swell  up,  while  those  that  have  not  remain  as 
hollows  in  proportion  to  its  action.  The  print  is  then 
taken  from  the  bath,  freed  from  all  superfluous  solution, 
and  is  put  into  a  press  for  printing  from.  A  letter  copy¬ 
ing  press  may  be  used  if  the  paper  be  put  upon  a  piece  of 


plate  glass  to  support  it.  The  superfluous  moisture 
having  been  removed,  the  print  is  sponged  over  with  a 
two  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  contain¬ 
ing  two  per  cent,  of  chrome  alum,  and  the  superfluous  dried 
oft  with  blotting  paper.  A  piece  of  unsensitised  carbon 
tissue  is  then  laid  on,  and  the  two  squeegeed  together  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  removed.  The  print, 
which  we  may  call  the  matrix,  then  undergoes  the  same 
treatment  with  the  chrome  alum  and  bichromate  solution, 
and  other  impressions  taken  to  the  number  desired.  These 
next  receive  a  slight  exposure  to  light.  They  are  then 
put  into  cold  tvater,  together  with  a  piece  of  single  transfer 
paper,  the  two  brought  into  contact,  removed,  and  then 
squeegeed  together  as  in  mounting  prints  for  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  usual  manner.  M.  Marion  used  coagulated 
albumenised  paper,  but  the  ordinary  single  transfer  paper 
will  answer  as  well.  After  resting  for  about  the  time 
carbon  prints  are  usually  allowed — ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour — they  are  put  into  warm  water  at  a 
temperature  of  from  100  degrees  to  120  degrees  I'.,  and 
developed  after  the  manner  of  carbon  printing  generally. 
In  this  method  of  working  it  will  be  seen  that  one  exposure 
of  light  suffices  for  any  number  of  prints,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  collotype  process,  Avhich  this  process  of  M.  Marion 
somewhat  resembles,  except  that  a  fatty  ink  is  not  em¬ 
ployed.  The  process,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
appears  to  have  received  very  little  attention  since  it 
was  first  described  before  the  London,  now  the  Royal, 
Photographic  Society,  but  it  may  well  be  worth  the  while 
of  experimentalists,  with  our  modern  knowledge,  to  devote 
some  attention  to  it  now,  as  it  seems  well  adapted  for 
producing  a  large  number  of  carbon  pictures  in  a  very 
brief  time,  and,  as  the  specimens  shown  by  M.  Marion 
proved,  of  excellent  quality.  The  full  text  of  M.  Marion’s 
paper  will  be  found  on  page  242  of  our  volume  for  1873. 


A  Be:  uty  Last  week  the  new  Kew  Bridge,  hence- 

Spot  for  forth  to  be  known  as  King  Edward  the 

London  VII. ’s  Bridge,  was  opened  by  his  Majesty 

o  ograp  ers‘ and  the  Queen.  Adjacent  to  Kew  Bridge  is 
Strand-on-the-Green,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  near 
the  Metropolis ;  and  we  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion,  that  there  is  no  other  place  within  a  4d.  tube  and 
electric  tram-ride  from  the  Bank,  where,  in  the  length 
of  half  a  mile,  a  dozen  plates  may  be  exposed  to  such 
advantage.  Strand-on-the-Green,  with  its  more  or  less 
derelict  barges,  resembles  a  Dutch  village  rather  than 
a  suburb  of  London ;  yet  it  seems  to  be  comparatively 
little  known,  or  visited,  by  photographers.  The  case 
is  different  with  artists,  sketching  clubs,  and  the  like. 
Only  on  Saturday  last  we  counted  more  than  a  dozen 
painters  at  work  within  half  a  mile,  but  only  saw  a 
solitary  camera.  While  the  new  bridge  was  in  course  of 
construction  one  of  the  views  from  Strand-on-the-Green 
was  marred  by  the  scaffolding,  but  now  that  is  all  removed, 
and  the  new  structure  forms  an  excellent  background  look¬ 
ing  rip  the  river.  One  of  the  advantages  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  that  capital  pictures  may  be  had  here  at  all 
times  of  the  day,  as  the  place  faces  nearly  due  sou^h ; 
but  if  a  general  view,  looking  up  the  river,  is  desired, 
before  noon  is  the  best,  as  then  the  bridge  is  lit  up  by 
the  sun.  Strand-on-the-Green  will,  we  understand,  not 
remain  much  longer  as  it  is,  for  some  of  the  little 
dwellings  are,  evidently,  not  in  the  highest  sanitary  con¬ 
dition,  and  are,  we  are  told,  already  receiving  the  attention 
of  the  district  authorities.  For  this  reason  we  should 
advise  those  who  desire  to  secure  photographs  of  this 
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picturesque  little  place  to  obtain  them  while  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  lasts,  which  may  not  be  for  long. 

J  *  *  * 


Photograph*®  Regard  for  a  man  who  is  working  hard 
Optics  and  to  help  forward  the  optical  industry  in 
Opticians.  this  country  restrains  us  from  looking 

with  severely  critical  eyes  at  the  address,  recently 
delivered  by  Dr.  C.  V.  Drysdale,  as  President  of  the  Optical 
Society.  It  illustrates  the  fact,  however,  that  outside  the 
photographic  industry  little  can  be  looked  for  from 
opticians.  In  referring  to  the  principle  which  must  be 
observed  for  curing  distortion,  known  as  the  sine  con¬ 
dition,  Dr.  Drysdale  made  due  acknowledgment  to 
Professor  Abbe  in  associating  his  name  with  it,  but  it 
roust  not  be  overlooked  that  Airey  also  did  work  in  this 
direction,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  von  Rohr’s  book  on  the 
photographic  lens.  In  view,  however,  of  the  reference 
to  Abbe  and  Steinheil,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
hummer  should  receive  special  praise  for  giving  the 
general  principle  for  correcting  distortion.  Dr.  Drysdale 
attributed  to  Dr.  Rudolph  the  construction  of  the  first 
lens  with  a  flat  field  free  from  astigmatism,  but  he  missed 
the  work  of  Dr.  Schroeder  as  inventor  of  the  concentric 
lens.  As  a  fact  of  photographic  history,  Mr.  T.  R.  Dall- 
meyer  will  probably  be  amused  to  learn  that  he  and 
Mr.  Aldis  were  the  first  in  this  country  to  produce  con¬ 
jointly  a  convertible  lens,  and  that  the  telephotographic 
lens  emanating  from  Newman  Street  was  partly  the 
work  of  the  latter  gentleman.  Unless  it  be  to  draw 
attention  to  the  recent  neat  addition  to  the  Cooke  lens, 
we  fail  to  see  point  in  the  remark  that  the  focussing  lens 
is  the  latest  achievement  of  Mr.  Dennis  Taylor.  The 
principle  of  focussing  a  lens,  by  altering  the  distance  of 
separation  of  its  components',  is  of  very  much  older  date, 

and  was  carried  out  by  Claudet  in  1866. 

■*  *  * 


Scientific 

Aspects. 


Photography  We  have  recently  received  the  first  num- 
•in  its  •  ber  of  a  new  German  photographic 
periodical  entitled  “  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Wissenchaftliehe  Photographic,  Photo- 
physik  und  Photochemie.”  From  the  prospectus  we 
gather  that  it  is  under  tne  editorship  of  E.  Englisch  and 
K.  Schaum,  and  that  its  object  is  the  continuation  of  the 
work  of  the  “  Archiv  fiir  Wissenschaftliche  Photographie,” 
which  ceased  to  appear  in  1891.  We  are  glad  to  extend 
a  welcome  to  this  successor  of  a  periodical  which  was  of 
great  service  in  giving  publicity  to  new  ideas.  We  think 
it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  but  for  the  “  Archiv  fiir 
Wissenschaftliche  Photographie,”  the  recent  revision  of 
the  theories  concerning  the  nature  of  the  latent  photo¬ 
graphic  image  would  not  have  taken  place.  Dr.  Abegg’s 
article  on  the  nascent  silver  theory  provoked  a  storm  of 
criticism,  from  which,  unfortunately,  personal  feeling  was 
not  absent.  The  work  of  Dr.  Liippo-Cramer  has  since 
shown  that  much  could  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  in 
acknowledging  its  value  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  was  the  outcome  of  that  discussion. 


Radium  and  M.  Leon  Vidal,  in  a  recent  number  of 
Actinometry.  the  “  Moniteur  de  Photographie,”  refers 
to  a  series  of  experiments  he  has  made  with  chloride  of 
radium  and  barium  for  the  construction  of  an  improved 
actinometer.  They  have  been  in  progress  for  about  a 
year,  and  M.  Vidal  believes  he  has  detected  some  diminu¬ 
tion  of  luminous  power  during  that  period,  although 
the  radiations,  which  are  peculiar  to  radium,  remain 
constant  in  a  much  higher  degree.  He  thinks  it  prefer¬ 
able  to  make  use  of  the  latter,  and  cut  off  the  luminous 
radiations  by  a  suitable  screen ;  for  instance,  progressive 


thicknesses  of  aluminium  foil.  This  would  involve  a 
greater  expenditure  of  time,  but  the  results  would  be  more 
exact.  M.  Vidal  finds  that  compounds  of  barium  and 
radium  change  in  colour  by  keeping.  They  acquire  a 
bluish  tinge,  and  upon  comparison  with  the  fresh  white 
compound,  the  latter  exhibits  greater  luminosity.  A3 
the  photographic  plate  does  not  possess  the  same  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  both  radiations,  the  dark  cannot  be  taken  as  an 
index  to  the  luminous,  until  a  definite  relationship  can  be 
established  between  the  two.  M.  Vidal  is  now  directing 
his  attention  to  this  problem,  and  should  he  be  able  to 
find  an  exact  measure  of  their  equivalents,  he  hopes  to 
construct  an  actinometer  of  great  accuracy. 


- « - 

PHOTOGRAPHING  FLOWERS. 

If  there  be  a  season  at  all  in  this  branch  of  photography, 
the  present  is  the  time  when  a  demand,  which,  in  some 
quarters,  is  by  no  means  insignificant,  begins  to  arise  for 
the  production  of  a  class  of  work  of  a  most  interesting 
kind,  and  capable  of  giving  very  fascinating  results.  The 
execution  of  flower  pictures,  which  is  scarcely  looked 
upon  as  the  highest  branch  of  the  painter’s  art,  though 
Simon  Verelst,  who  at  one  time  was  mad — mad  with  self 
admiration,  as  Horace  Walpole  puts  it — attained  such 
eminence  in  Charles  I.’s  reign  by  reason  of  his  flower 
subjects,  that  he  became  the  fashion  for  portraits,  vice 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  retired  to  Kew,  has  always  been  most 
popular ;  yet  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Dutch 
flower  painters  could  never  rival,  if  colour  be  left  out  of 
the  question,  the  best  results  of  the  photographer  for 
delicacy  of  definition,  truth  to  Nature,  and  accurate 
rendering  of  form.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  familiar 
with  the  exquisite  little  studies  by  Mrs.  Cadby,  and  some 
years  ago,  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition, 
Mr.  Stevens  had  flower  photographs  treated  with  a  decora¬ 
tive  motif  which  were  always  a  centre  of  attraction.  This 
particular  aspect  of  the  subject,  the  decorative  treat¬ 
ment  of  flower  subjects,  is  one  that,  on  the  whole,  has 
had  little  justice  done  to  it,  and  we  feel  assured  that 
with  the  application  of  taste  and  judgment,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  symbolical  treatment,  it  offers  a  field  for  commercial 
success.  It  is  but  necessary  to  scan  one  of  the  many 
illustrated  florists’  catalogues  to  be  aware  of  the  scope 
that  exists  for  artistic  effort,  as  their  usual  effect  is  dull, 
commonplace,  and  wooden  in  the  extreme,  utterly  devoid 
of  suggestion  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  originals. 

The  production  of  a  really  successful  flower  photograph, 
however,  is  not  all  the  simple  matter  that  it  might  at 
first  sight  appear,  there  being  many  little  difficulties  in 
practice  which  need  experience  and  patience  to  overcome. 
That  particular  difficulty,  the  accurate  suggestion  of 
colour,  will  naturally  occur  to  our  readers ;  but  it  is  one 
that  is  surmounted  with  little  trouble  if  orthochromatic 
plates  be  used.  Plates  are  now  obtainable  with  a  higher 
range  of  colour  sensitiveness  than  used  to  be  the  case  ; 
wre  remember  the  time  in  the  early  days  of  isochromatic 
plates  when  it  was  a  favourite  practical  joke  to  make 
two  exposures  on  a  group  of  flowers  of  various  colours, 
one  with  an  “  iso  ”  and  one  with  an  ordinary  plate,  and 
then  to  send  them  to  the  maker  to  be  developed,  “with  a 
request  to  know  which  was  done  on  the  isochromatic 
and  which  the  ordinary  plate.  When  taking  flowers  it 
is  by  no  means  a  necessity  to  aim  at  rendering  them 
exactly  of  the  same  range  of  shades  or  depths  of  tint 
as  the  originals,  except  for  the  florist  s  purposes,  for, 
usually,  there  are  so  many  more  different  colours  than 
shapes,  and  it  is  the  form  rather  than  the  colour  that 
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gives  the  charm  to  flower  photographs.  Still,  when  exact 
truth  of  portraiture,  as  may  be  termed,  is  desired,  com¬ 
plete  regard  to  nature  may  be  (attained  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  suitable  screens,  it  being  impossible  to  render 
some  blossoms  successfully  without  them.  A  correct 
rendering  of  foliage  in  combination  with  bloom  is,  per¬ 
haps,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  it  requires  a 
nice  combination  of  illumination,  and  the  use  of  the 
most  suitable  screen,  to  obtain  success.  Another  difficulty 
is  found  in  the  trouble  there  is  in  keeping  some  of  the 
more  feathery  and  slender  sprays  perfectly  motionless 
during  the  exposure,  some  of  them  will  keep  vibrating, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  shut  every  door  likely  to  per¬ 
mit  draughts  of  air  to  play  about  the  flower  groups 
while  the  exposure  is  proceeding ;  and  there  is,  again,  the 
tendency  to  droop  during  the  time.  We  once  saw  a  very 
beautiful  picture  of  flowers,  in  which  we  were  informed 
no  means  of  photographing  them  could  be  adopted 
till  the  drooping  sprays  were  supported  by  being 
tied  up  with  very  fine  meshes  of  silk,  an  expe¬ 
dient  which  becomes  almost  a  necessity  when  a 
whole  plant  with  its  blooms  has  to  be  photographed  for 
trade  purposes.  It  is  surprising  how,  with  the  most 
perfect  plant,  the  flowers  will  persist  in  turning  some 
of  their  faces  the  wrong  way,  or  mingling  with  the  foliage 
so  as  to  hide  their  beauty.  We  are,  perhaps,  revealing  a 
trade  secret  when  we  tell  how  a  particular  primula  plant 
was  brought  into  a  typically  perfect  form  by  snipping 
a  piece  of  bloom  from  one  place  and  just  simply  dropping 
it  on  to  another  part  of  the  flower  head  that  was  not  quite 
so  symmetrical  as  was  desired ;  a  species  of  deception 
paralleled  in  a  very  pretty  photograph  of  a  melon  house 
we  once  saw.  When  the  photographer  arrived,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  melons  had  been  removed,  leaving  the  little 
wooden  supports  in  sight,  and  as  this  gave  the  house  an 
empty  look,  he  simply  restored  the  cut  melons  to  their 
places  as  though  they  were  still  growing,  and  no  one 
was  any  the  wiser. 

When  arranging  a  group  of  flowers  to  be  photographed, 
it  is  a  most  difficult  task  to  get  them  to  remain  stationary 
in  any  particular  mode  of  arrangement ;  their  tendency 
to  topple  over  and  swerve  from  the  required  position  is 
most  troublesome,  and  this  even  though  confined  by  the 
neck  of  a  vase  or  other  holder.  Those  only  who  have 
tried  to  arrange  plants  are  aware  how  great  the  difficulty 
is,  for  to  make  an  artistically  grouped  and  symmetrical 
arrangement  is  a  work  requiring  the  very  acme  of  patience. 
Perhaps  the  group  is  complete  save  one  spray  or  flower 
stem  deemed  to  need  its  position  altered  ;  a  slight  turn 
is  given  to  it,  when  down  comes  the  whole  arrangement, 
and  the  grouping  has  to  be  started  again.  The 
time  involved  in  doing  all  this  is  beyond  belief  by  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  work,  and  any  device  which  will  help 
to  stiffen  the  tumbling  forms  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure. 
An  excellent  device  is  to  take  strips  of  sheet  lead  and 
twist  them  into  holders,  which  may  then  be  bent  at  one 
end  to  cause  the  lower  stems  to  remain  fixed  in  any  direc¬ 
tion,  while  the  opposite  end  of  the  strip  can  be  formed 
into  a  foot  which  will  stand  even  in  a  bowl  or  saucer. 
We  have  seen  an  exceedingly  neat  holder  for  the  purpose 
on  sale  at  Liberty’s  and  other  places.  It  consists  of  a 
heavy  circular  base,  from  which  project  upwards  a 
number  of  stiff  copper  wires,  twisted  with  a  series  of 
circular  loops  at  intervals  of  their  length.  These  wires 
may  be  bent  to  any  angle,  and  the  flower  or  foliage  stems 
being  inserted  in  the  loops,  any  kind  of  grouping  may 
be  made  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  maximum  of 
satisfaction.  The  little  device  is  intended  to  stand  in 
water  in  a  bowl,  or  vase,  or  even  a  saucer,  and  for 


ordinary  decoration,  apart  from  photography,  is  a  most 
useful  and  desirable  contrivance.  It  is  called  the  Floral 
Aid,”  and  is  made  in  several  sizes  at  a  cheap  price. 

We  have  little  to  add  to  our  remarks,  except  in  regard 
to  the  illumination.  Here  it  will  be  found  that  th& 
amateur  and  flower  lover  can  do  the  work  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  for  provided  the  light  be  not  too  far  removed,  satis¬ 
factory  results  may  be  obtained  by  gas-light.  If  day¬ 
light  be  chosen,  however,  in  a  studio  for  example,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  be  most  careful  in  arranging  the 
direction  and  amount  of  light  received.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  noting  the  effect  of  the  character  of  the  light 
by  screens  or  blinds,  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  surprise 
to  the  tyro  at  this  work  to  see  what  alterations  of  effect 
can  be  brought  about  by  such  changes.  Indeed,  the  whole* 
work  of  flower  photography  will  prove  to  be  fraught  with 
surprises,  and  as  difficult  as  it  is  charming. 


PROPOSED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH 
LABORATORY. 

[Jubilee  Presidential  Address  to  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
The  President  of  the  Society  has  one  duty  to  perform  annually,, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  that  falls  to  his  lot. 
The  duty  is  to  give  an  address  which  shall  deal  with  some  sub¬ 
ject  of  photographic  interest.  On  this  occasion  the  task  is  morer 
than  usually  difficult,  as  a  long  address  is  not  permissible, 
and  the  fact  that  this  Society  is  celebrating  its  Jubilee  renders: 
inevitable  an  allusion  to  it.  In  connection  with  it  I  perhaps 
ought  to  touch  upon  the  earlier  history  of  the  Society,  but 
to-night  I  feel  that  I  must  confine  my  remarks  to  something- 
quite  different,  a  something  which  I  hope  may  mark  this  year 
as  one  of  promise  for  great  advances  in  photography. 

Looking  back  to  the  first  day  of  this  Society’s  existence,  one  is- 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  advances  that  have  been  made,  not 
only  in  the  science,  but  in  the  art,  of  photography,  and  as  an 
early  worker  I  am  familiar  with  every  stage  of  progress  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  forty  years,  more  particularly 
on  the  scientific  or  technical  side,  but  these  advances  I  think- 
might  have  been  more  rapid. 

A  very  brief  comparison  of  the  processes  existing  now  and 
fifty  years  ago  will  show  what  I  mean.  Paper  processes,  founded 
on  the  original  process  of  Fox  Talbot,  were  well  to  the  fore 
fifty  years  ago,  although  in  1851  Scott  Archer  had  shown  to- 
the  world  the  practicability  of  taking  photographs  on  glass  by 
means  of  collodion.  In  that  same  year,  when  the  First  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  was  held,  calotype,  Daguerreotype,  and 
collodion  processes  were  all  worked  commercially,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  interior  of  the  Palace  by  all  three  processes  are- 
in  being  to-day. 

At  the  present  time  it  may  be  said  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  gelatine  process  for  taking  negatives  has  complete- 
possession  of  the  field,  and  ousted  all  processes  which  have- 
led  up  to  it.  Negatives  fifty  years  ago  were  impressions  only- 
given  by  the  violet  and  blue  rays  existing  in  white  light,  and 
the  resulting  prints  are  such  as  would  be  seen  by  a  person* 
colour  blind  to  the  red  and  the  green,  whilst  now  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  photograph  to  be  made  to  coincide  with/ 
visual  impression  of  an  ordinary  eye. 

There  seems  but  little  doubt  that  the  photographic  image- 
remains  of  the  same  nature  now  as  it  was  then,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  action  of  light  then  so  it  is  now,  but  the 
necessary  exposure  to  obtain  a  properly  developable  image 
was  at  least  sixty-fold  more  than  is  required  for  our  present- 
process,  even  when  the  collodion  process  was  employed,  where- 
every  condition  remained  the  same  except  the  sensitive  sur¬ 
faces  themselves.  With  the  Daguerreotype  process  perhaps*- 
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we  should  have  required  ten  times  more  than  for  the  collodion, 
though  we  know  of  instantaneous  work  being  done  even  with 
that  process.  Open-air  portraiture  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
relative  times  of  misery  which  the  patient  had  to  undergo  then 
and  now.  The  early  Daguerreotypist  required  half  an  hour 
in  bright  sunshine,  whilst  the  modern  amateur  will  be  content 
with  a  second  or  a  fraction  of  a  second  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances.  A  question  naturally  one  asks  is  what  causes  the 
difference  ? 

As  far  as  I  am  aware  this  question  has  not  been  fully  an¬ 
swered,  and  yet  it  might  have  been  had  serious  experiment 
been  undertaken  regarding  it. 

From  a  theoretical  standpoint  there  are  three  things  that 
have  to  be  taken  into  account :  First,  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  silver  salt  itself ;  second,  the  mediums  in  which  it  is 
placed ;  and  third,  the  means  of  development.  We  have 
some  clue  to  the  last  two.  Beginning  with  the  last  first,  those 
who  practised  Talbotype  or  the  wet  collodion  processes  know 
that  in  both  of  them  the  developing  solution  was  an  acid  solu¬ 
tion  reduced  from  nitrate  of  silver,  which  was  on  the  surface 
of  the  plate  or  paper,  to  the  metallic  state,  and  that  there  was 
some  attractive  force  which  caused  the  metallic  silver  to  adhere 
to  and  crystallise  on  particles  of  sensitive  salt  which  had 
been  acted  upon  by  light.  In  the  gelatine  process  we  know 
that  development  is  with  alkaline  solution,  and  that  the  image 
is  built  up  from  the  very  molecules  themselves  that  have  been 
acted  upon,  the  sensitive  salt  itself  being  reduced  to  metallic 
silver.  Why  should  development  be  effected  more  easily  in  the 
;  one  case  than  the  other?  In  the  case  of  the  acid  development 
the  distances  of  the  particles  of  reduced  silver  from  the  mole¬ 
cules  altered  by  light  are  far  greater  than  they  are  when  the 
material  of  the  plate  is  attacked,  and  consequently  a  smaller 
attractive  force,  due  to  fewer  molecules  being  altered  in  the 
latter  case,  is  more  efficacious  in  producing  a  silver  image 
than  in  the  first  case,  where  the  depositing  silver  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  into  which  the  attractive  force  has  to  be  ex¬ 
ercised.  This  might  be  an  explanation.  Or  again,  it  may  be 
shown  that  a  gelatine  film  being  a  kind  of  filter  to  the  developing 
solution,  acts  as  a  regulator  in  allowing  the  active  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion  to  reach  the  particles  of  silver  salt,  and  that  this  regulated 
supply  would  attack  the  molecules  on  which  light  had  done  part 
of  the  work  of  decomposition,  and  reached  the  remaining  part 
most  readily  to  be  finished  and  so  on,  and  that  very  little 
external  retarding  influence  was  necessary.  But  now,  what  is 
to  be  said  regarding  the  increased  instability  of  the  sensitive 
salt?  This  is  a  question  not  yet  investigated,  but  it  is  from 
such  an  investigation  that  increased  rapidity  is  to  be  looked 
for. 

I  might  offer  my  own  personal  ideas,  which  I  might  believe 
to  be  perfectly  sound,  but  there  are  others  who  may  look  at  the 
matter  from  a  different  standpoint.  And  how  are  we  to  prove 
who  is  right?  I  think  that  there  is  only  one  manner  of  proof, 
and  that  is  by  experimental  research  which  shall  lead  to  such 
direct  or  circumstantial  evidence,  as  to  commend  itself  to  the 
minds  of  all  thinkers. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  one  thing  to  say  what  proof  is  required, 
and  it  is  another  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  such  proofs, 
and  I  should  urge  that  it  is  part  of  the  duty  and  functions  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  to  lead  the  way,  in  placing  such 
means  at  the  disposal  of  its  members  and  others  as  will  enable 
any  of  them  who  have  the  capacity  to  experiment  in  this  and 
in  other  directions  which  will  lead  to  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  action  of  light.  In  the  last  address  by  our  President, 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  was  very  pronounced  in  his  opinions  on  this 
subject,  and  I  may  say  that  my  views  are  as  pronounced  as  his. 

|  Me  ought  to  establish  a  research  laboratory  well  fitted  up  and 


provided  with  means  for  carrying  out  special  researches.  We* 
could  then  approach  the  Government  Grant  Committee  of  the- 
Royal  Society,  and  might  hope  to  obtain  aid  from  the  grant 
given  by  Government  for  experimental  research,  supposing  the- 
class  of  research  had  been  approved  and  recommended  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  a  great  many  more- 
men  with  minds  trained  to  scientific  research  now  than 
formerly.  There  is,  alas !  a  bar  to  scientific  work  imposed  on 
many  who  would  be  able  to  do  much  owing  to  limited  means' 
and  limited  time.  The  latter  limitation  is  not  so  formidable 
as  the  former — I  never  saw  a  busy  man  who  did  not  find  time- 
for  some  scientific  work,  if  he  had  the  means  for  prosecuting  it. 
Ha  laboratory  were  always  at  hand,  the  time  which  a  capable 
man  devotes  to  research,  he  is  now  almost  compelled  to  devote- 
tc  some  form  of  recreation  or  amusement  (as  reckoned  amuse¬ 
ment  by  the  world  at  large),  he  would  devote  to  relaxation  of  a. 
scientific  character.  As  I  said  before,  there  are  plenty  of 
would-be  capable  workers  who  cannot  afford  a  laboratory  of 
their  own,  and  what  I  should  wish  to  see  in  this  our  Jubilee- 
year  is  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  a  research  labora¬ 
tory  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  scientific  workers. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  such  a  laboratory  is  unnecessary,, 
that  instruction  in  photography  is  given  in  the  various  poly¬ 
technics  and  institutions,  and  that  the  London  Technical 
Education  Board  are  doing  all  that  is  necessary.  What  has; 
been  done  in  this  way  has  been  well  shown  in  your  late  Pre¬ 
sident’s  address  last  year. 

I  can  bear  witness  to  the  great  utility  of  the  instruction) 
given  in  these  institutions,  and  to  the  high  class  of  knowledge 
that  is  imparted.  But  this  is  not  sufficient ;  it  is  just  where  fire¬ 
work  of  the  institution  ends  that  the  laboratory  whose  formation 
I  support  should  begin. 

We  have  many  capable  students  who  could  and  would  work 
at  research.  Students  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  photography  examinations  by  taking  honours,  but  who  have- 
tc  earn  their  bread  in  other  walks  of  life.  It  is  the  best  of  these 
trained  workers  who,  if  given  a  chance,  would  not  only  benefit 
science  but  benefit  trade  as  well. 

Progress  is  a  question  of  money,  but  rapid  progress  is  a 
question  of  science  and  money.  The  negatives  are  the  photo¬ 
graphic  trader’s  capital.  He  gets  them  and  wishes  to  turn 
them  into  money-earning  articles,  so  he  spends  money  on  ex¬ 
perimenting. 

Silver  printing  processes  as  existing  fifty  years  ago  were  not 
quite  identical  with  those  now  practised,  but  they  were  the 
same  in  principle  ;  photo-engraving  had  been  shown  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable  by  Fox-Talbot  in  my  early  days,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  brought  to  a  state  well-nigh 
bordering  on  perfection. 

Photo-lithography,  so  splendidly  executed  now,  was  in  its- 
infancy  at  that  early  date,  and  the  idea  of  blocks  for  printing 
with  type  is  quite  a  modern  invention.  Collotypes  and  print¬ 
ing  from  gelatine  surfaces  were  unknown,  and  although  print¬ 
ing  with  salts  of  iron  and  uranium  had  been  woi’ked  success¬ 
fully,  the  beautiful  platinotype  process  had  to  be  discovered. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  advances  made  have  been  great,  but 
one  may  expect  that  in  the  next  fifty  years  a  still  greater 
advance  will  be  made  ;  however,  we  have  now  a  rising  genera¬ 
tion  of  men  who  have  been  trained  in  scientific  methods.  The 
advances  that  have  been  made  have  been  principally  in  those 
directions  where  money  has  been  expended  and  a  good  return- 
possible.  I  should  say  that  the  expenditure  required  in  the- 
future  will  be  less  than  in  the  past,  as  much  of  the  experiment¬ 
ing  has  been  of  a  fishing  nature,  and  based  rather  on  the 
worker’s  instincts  than  on  knowledge. 

What  we  require  is  a  still  further  training  in  pure  science  irj 
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those  who  will  afterwards  be  workers  for  trade  purposes,  and 
it  is  by  the  study  of  theory  (much  as  such  study  is  pooh-poohed 
*by  the  'practical  man)  that  fresh  fields  will  be  discovered. 

One  branch  of  photographic  science  is  the  optical,  and  in  it 
we  have  an  example  of  what  laboratory  and  experimental  re¬ 
search  can  do  when  workers  are  trained  in  scientific  methods. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  optician  was  challenged  to  increase 
rapidity  of  exposure  by  increased  rapidity  of  lens.  Nobly  and 
rapidly  he  has  responded  ;  the  advent  of  Jena  glass  enabled  him 
to  comply  with  the  demand  ;  and  we  have  been  getting  defini¬ 
tion  of  image  with  ratio  of  aperture  to  focal  length  which  would 
have  been  deemed  impossible  not  very  many  years  ago. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  photography  is  in  a  somewhat 
peculiar  position.  The  professional  photographer  has  to  study 
the  art  side,  and  it  is  principally  the  amateur  who  looks  at  the 
■scientific  side.  Compare  photography  with  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  we  shall  note  the  difference.  Students  may  obtain 
theoretical  instruction  in  electrical  engineering  at  the  same  in¬ 
stitutions  at  which  they  obtain  instruction  in  photographic 
science,  but  the  former  are  drafted  into  works  where  are  work¬ 
shops  always  available  for  experiment,  and  the  amateur  finds 
but  little  place  in  this  applied  science.  The  laboratory  is  part 
of  the  business— not  so  with  the  photographer. 

I  do  not  believe  a  laboratory  would  be  an  expensive  matter  to 
start.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  cardboard,  laths,  and  wire,  for 
making  special  apparatus.  What  I  do  advocate  is  to  have  all 
•essentials  of  all  instruments  of  first-class  workmanship,  r-nd  to 
leave  the  adaptation  of  any  instrument  from  one  specul  wont: 
to  that  of  another  to  the  worker.  Hence,  if  my  views  are 
carried  out,  the  initial  expenses  will  not  be  as  great  as  might 
be  supposed.  Space  is  the  foundation  of  all  research  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  that  is  what  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  can 
•supply,  and  then  comes  the  provision  of  the  apparatus  necessary 
to  use  in  such  space. 

There  is  yet  a  plea  for  external  aid  to  carrying  out  this 
project  that  I  would  put  forward,  and  that  is  that  there  are 
no  branches  of  science,  and  I  suspect  very  few  industries,  vhich 
■do  not  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  photography,  and  it 
would  be  to  their  advantage  that  they  should  support  this 
movement.  The  general  public  also  find  their  amusement  in 
photography,  and  it  is  to  them  also  that  we  must  look  for  prac¬ 
tical  aid  in  this  matter.  But,  gentlemen,  we  must  help  our¬ 
selves  first  and  then  others  will  help  us. 

I  have  heard  that  one  generous  man  will  give  £100  to  the 
laboratory  if  £900  more  are  raised.  The  £1,000  would  go  a  very 
long  way  towards  what  we  want  to  start  with,  and  I  hope  the 
members  of  the  Society  will  resolve  to  give  substantial  help 
in  raising  this  £900.  The  Jubilee  of  the  Society  should  be 
marked  by  some  important  piece  of  work,  and  no  bigger  one  and 
more  requisite  is  to  my  mind  to  be  found  than  starting  such  a 
help  to  the  advancement  of  photography. 

Sir  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S. 
- - 

The  Photographic  Camp. — A  circular,  containing  full  details  of  this 
•event,  has  reached  us.  It  will  commence  on  Julv  6th,  and  last  for  a 
fortnight,  the  inclusive  cost  being  :  Gentlemen,  £4  10s. ;  ladies,  £3  6s. 
An  album  of  views  taken  last  year  is  ready  for  circulation  amongst 
those  desirous  of  seeing  them.  The  second  camp  will  be  held  on  the 
Avon  near  Evesham.  Full  details  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Waller 
D.  Welford,  Warwick  Lodge,  166,  Romford  Road,  London,  E. 

Enlarging  the  Language. — A  new  word  has  found  favour  with 
some  of  the  more  advanced  opticians.  For  some  time  the  Council 
of  the  British  Optical  Association  have  been  exercising  their  minds 
upon  the  coinage  of  some  term  that  would  express  the  meaning  of 
“  sight-testing  optician,”  as  distinct  from  an  optician  who  merely 
made  spectacles  or  who  ground  lenses.  The  result  is  “  optologist  ” 
— one  versed  in  the  science  of  ocular  optics.  The  term  “  oculist  ” 
•is  nowadays  understood  to  mean  a  surgeon  who  operates. 


THE  JUBILEE  COMMEMORATION  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Royal  Photographic  | 
Society’s  foundation  was  accomplished  lust  week,  amid  an  enthusiasm 
which  speaks  well  for  the  interest  of  the  members  and  photographers 
generally,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  foremost  of  British  photo-  | 
graphic  societies.  The  congress  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  ( 
many  distinguished  visitors,  amongst  whom  the  names  of  Lord  Kelvin,  , 
Professor  John  Perry,  Professor  Everett,  Sir  Michael  Foster,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Frank  Clowes,  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong,  and  Herr  Ernst 
Juhl  stand  prominently  before  us.  Mr.  C.  H.  1  albot,  son  of  Foxj 
Talbot,  and  Sir  W.  J.  Herschel,  Bart.,  bearer  of  a  name  also  well 
known  in  photography’s  early  days,  were  also  present. 

There  was  a  very  gratifying  attendance  at  the  opening  of  the  congress 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  19th  instant,  at  the  New  Gallery, 
where  the  society’s  annual  exhibitions  have  been  held  for  several 
years.  Some  time  before  the  appointed  hour  the  guests  were  arriving 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  when  the  president,  Sir  William  Abney, 
K.C.B.,  and  Lady  Abney,  supported  by  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer,  1 
immediate  past  president,  Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood,  General  Waterhouse,  i 
and  most  of  the  council,  commenced  to  receive  the  members  and  their 
friends,  there  was  already  a  big  gathering.  The  rooms  of  the  New 
Gallery  lend  themselves  exceedingly  well  to  functions  of  this  kind, 
and  there  was  a  welcome  brightness  about  the  place,  contributed  by  I 
the  fine  exhibition  of  paintings  by  living  artists  now  running.  Anj 
excellent  band  also  rendered  a  very  good  programme  of  music  during 
the  evening,  and  light  refreshments  were  not  forgotten,  amidst  the  ■ 
attractions  that  had  been  provided  for  the  guests.  About  nine  o  clock  I 
a  move  was  made  to  the  North  Room,  that  in  which  the  lantern  lectures 
are  given  at  the  society’s  autumn  exhibitions,  and  the  president  j 
delivered  the  address  which  it  had  been  announced  that  he  was  to  read. 
Sir  William’s  address  will  be  found  on  another  page,  and  there  will 
be  no  need  to  refer  to  it  here  at  length.  The  president  was  received 
with  a  great  outburst  of  cheering  and  good  feeling,  both  before  and 
after  his  speech,  which  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  between  two  j 
and  three  hundred  people.  Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood,  vice-president, 
and  some  time  president  of  the  society,  proposed  that  the  best  thanks 
of  the  meeting  be  given  to  Sir  William  Abney  for  his  excellent  address. 
The  society  was  to  be  congratulated  on  having  at  its  head  so  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged  a  leader  amongst  photographers,  both  in  this  and 
any  other  country.  Photographers  owed  a  great  deal  of  their  instruc¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  to  the  researches  and  publications  of  Sir  William 
Abney.  The  cause  of  education  wras  one  that  particularly  interested  j 
the  president  of  their  society,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  loss  of  j 
Sir  William  to  the  country  as  an  official,  for  many  years,  of  what  was 
now  the  Board  of  Education,  would  be  the  society’s  gain.  Sir  Henry 
wished  to  endorse  all  that  Sir  William  Abney  had  said  about  the! 
foundation  of  a  laboratory  in  connection  with  the  society.  He  hoped  j 
that  something  would  be  possible  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the 
president  in  his  address,  and  that  photographic  research  could  be 
carried  to  a  somewhat  higher  level  than  at  present,  the  great  objec, . 
being  the  advancement  of  photography  instead  of  the  merely  commer  j 
cial  profit  to  be  derived  from  photography.  Sir  Henry  could  not  ref  ran 
from  alluding  to  the  work  of  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Sir  Willian 
Abney — Mr.  T.  R  Dallmeyer,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  society 
and  for  the  success  of  the  present  celebration. 

Mr.  John  Spiller,  one  of  the  society’s  earliest  members,  and  at  one 
time  and  another  president,  vice-president,  and  member  of  council,  had 
great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks.  He  recalled  some; 
interesting  facts  connected  with  the  society  s  early  history,  and  en¬ 
dorsed  what  the  last  speaker  had  said  concerning  the  indebtedness  j 
of  photographers  to  Sir  William  Abney,  in  the  matter  of  the  scientific 
advancement  of  photography. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  supported,  with  great  pleasure,  all  that  had 
been  said  by  the  proposer  and  seconder  of  the  vote  of  thanks.  As  a 
member  of  some  forty-five  years’  standing  he  had  been  able  to  watch 
the  growth  of  the  society  and  the  evolution  of  modern  methods  ol 
working,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  some  of  the  most  elementary 
features  of  photography  remained  still  unsolved.  He  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  prepare  his  own  plates,  and  the  work  gave  a  valuable  in¬ 
sight  into  the  scientific  side  of  photography,  but  he  thought  that 
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there  was  no  method  known  to  them  by  which  they  could  prepare 
plates  as  they  came  from  commercial  shops.  That  ought  not  to  be. 
In  bygone  times  they  were  in  advance  of  the  professional  and  com¬ 
mercial  section,  but  now  they  were  somewhat  in  the  rear.  He  trusted, 
Siowever,  that  if  the  admirable  suggestion  made  by  the  president  could 
be  carried  out  it  would  have  the  effect  of  reviving  interest  in  the 
■scientific  side  of  the  subject,  with  the  result  that,  as  of  old,  the 
amateur  and  the  student  might  keep  pace  with  the  commercial  section, 
.and  let  his  influence  be  seen  in  the  development  of  photographic  science. 
The  speaker  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the  services  already  done  by 
the  society  in  the  past,  and  to  the  scientific  eminence  of  the  gentleman 
who  now  occupied  the  presidential  chair. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  with  much  applause,  after  which 
the  company  dispersed  throughout  the  galleries  and  examined  the  works 
upon  the  walls.  The^subject  of  the  address  was  the  topic  of  much 
discussion,  and  the  scheme  put  forward  by  the  president  seems  likely 
,to  carry  the  support  of  a  good  many  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
scientific  advancement  of  photography. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  20th  inst.,  the  congress  was 
resumed  at  66,  Russell  Square,  where  a  very  interesting  exhibition  of 
..early  apparatus  and  examples  was  gathered  together.  The  president’s 
•first  act  was  to  declare  the  exhibition,  to  which  we  shall  devote  our 
attention  at  a  later  date,  open  to  the  inspection  of  all,  until  about 
June  20th.  We  understand  that  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  present 
one’s  visiting  card  to  isecure  admission. 

The  next  business  was  the  reading  of  several  papers,  the  first,  read 
by  Mr.  George  E.  Brown,  being  one  on  “  Light  Filters  for  Three- 
•Colour  Printing,”  by  Professor  A.  Miethe.  The  paper  emphasised  the 
importance  of  attention  being  given  to  the  choice  of  filters.  Printing 
•establishments  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  filters  of  approximately 
correct  colours,  under  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  half-tone 
process  reproduced  the  colour  values  so  imperfectly  that  a  correct  copy 
of  the  object  was  impossible  without  extensive  retouching.  In  the 
ease  of  reproduction  processes  which,  like  collotype,  do  not  admit 
■of  retouching  of  the  printing  plates,  the  situation  is  entirely  changed, 
however.  Correct  filters  must  be  employed,  but  it  is  hopeless  to  give 
definite  recipes  for  them,  because  the  nature  of  the  filters  must  depend 
so  largely  upon  the  sensibility  curve  of  the  plate  used,  and  upon  the 
printing  colours  to  be  employed.  The  paper  proceeded  to  give  some 
working  directions,  which  are  out  of  place  in  the  account  we  have  in 
hand. 

The  secretary  then  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Making  of  Parallax 
‘Stereograms,”  by  F.  E.  Ives.  This  paper  describes  minutely  the 
theoretical  basis  of  the  wonderful  pictures  which  Mr.  Ives  first  intro- 
•duced  some  eighteen  months  ago,  and  for  which  he  gained  the  society’s 
medal  last  autumn.  The  parallax  stereogram  photograph  consists  of  a 
single  transparent  image,  divided  into  lines  (100  to  150  to  the  inch), 
■alternate  lines  forming  one  of  a  stereoscopic  pair  of  images  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  lines  forming  the  other  image,  so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a  pair  of  stereoscopic  images  mechanically  superposed.  The  photo¬ 
graph  is  covered  with  a  line  screen,  so  that  each  eye  may  see  only  the 
fines  belonging  to  its  respective  view  point.  Lines  of  the  photograph, 
covered  by  screen  lines  to  one  eye,  are  seen  by  parallax  of  vision  by 
the  other  eye.  The  simplest  method  of  making  these  pictures  is  by 
means  of  a  camera  and  a  single  piano  convex  lens  of  about  three 
"inches  diameter,  having  behind  it  two  small  openings  about  2^in. 
apart  in  a  horizontal  plane.  This  provides  for  the  formation  of  an 
image  from  two  view  points,  corresponding  to  the  separation  of  the 
•eyes.  The  method  of  making  these  photographs  has  been  published 
before  in  these  pages,  but  the  present  paper  contains  later  details,  and 
is  very  welcome  on  that  account.  One  of  the  parallax  stereograms  is 
•on  view  at  the  society’s  rooms,  and  doubtless  anybody  interested  will 
■he  permitted  to  see  it. 

The  secretary  then  read  a  ishort  paper,  by  Monsieur  Leon  Yidal,  in 
•which  he  recalled  a  method  of  utilising  plates  that  had  become  fogged 
by  keeping,  by  treatment  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate 
•of  ammonium.  There  was  a  lot  of  discussion  about  this  paper  and 
•reference  to  earlier  experiments,  proving  that  bichromate  was  destruc¬ 
tive  of  the  latent  image,  was  made.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  the 
•strength  of  the  solution  used  would  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  question,  and  doubtless  further  experiments  will  be  made. 


Pleasure  was  expressed  that  M.  Yidal  retained  his  well  known  interest 
in  photography  and  its  advancement. 

Papers  by  Messrs.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz,  on  “  The  Causes  of 
Dichroic  Fog  in  Photography,”  and  on  “  The  Destruction  of  the 
Dichroic  Fog  ”  were  also  before  the  congress,  and  it  is  hoped  to  take 
their  discussion  at  a  later  date. 

Dr.  Jumeaux  gave  a  brief  description  of  his  colour  process,  and 
passed  round  some  examples. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Swan,  Mr.  Bothamley,  Mr.  Horatio  Nelson  King,  Mr. 
T.  Thorne  Baker,  and  others  joined  in  the  discussion  of  the  papers, 
for  which  hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  returned  to  the  lecturers  who 
so  kindly  sent  them  to  the  jubilee  congress. 

Sir  William  Abney,  in  adjourning  the  meeting  until  7.30,  when  the 
dinner  was  to  take  place,  welcomed  the  son  of  the  late  Fox  Talbot, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Talbot,  who  has  kindly  lent  examples  to  the  museum. 

The  Dinner. 

Nearly  a  hundred  members  and  friends  of  the  Society  sat  down  to 
dinner  at  the  Frascati  Restaurant,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the 
20th  inst.  Sir  William  Abrey  was,  of  course,  in  the  chair.  On  his 
right  sat  Lord  Kelvin,  G.C.V.O. ,  Professor  John  Perry,  of  the  College 
of  Science,  and  Professor  Frank  Clowes,  chief  chemist  to  the  L.C.C. 
On  his  left  were  Sir  Michael  Foster,  F.R.S.,  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong, 
and  Herr  Ernst  Juhl,  of  Hamburg.  The  dinner  appeared  to  be  fully 
appreciated,  judging  by  the  pleasant  hum  that  filled  the  air,  and  the 
general  arrangements  were  well  carried  out.  The  toasts  of  H.M.  the 
King  and  Queen  and  Royal  Family  were  given  with  an  enthusiasm  to  be 
expected  of  a  Royal  Society,  and  one  honoured  by  their  gracious 
patronage,  the  National  Anthem  being  sung. 

Lord  Kelvin  rose  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  Society,  and  was 
received  with  prolonged  cheering.  It  gave  him  great  pleasure,  and  he 
felt  highly  honoured,  his  lordship  said,  to  be  with  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  on  that  important  occasion.  The  Society 
had  bestowed  inestimable  benefits  upon  art,  later  upon  science,  and  now 
upon  industry.  One  could  not  enter  a  modem  workshop  without  per¬ 
ceiving  the  spread  that  photography  had  made,  with  benefit  to  the 
whole  country,  and  assistance  to  all  departments  of  industry.  The  Society 
had  a  most  distinguished  past,  and  his  lordship  showed  with  what 
intimacy  he  knew  the  incidents  of  its  career,  and  the  progress  made 
by  photography  by  many  allusions  to  the  most  important  events  during 
the  past  fifty  years,  and  before.  In  its  applications  to  other  sciences 
photography  had  been  of  immense  service,  and  he  was  glad  to  feel  that 
the  Society  which  had  behind  it  so  excellent  a  record  as  he  had  seen,  was 
not  going  to  rest  on  its  oars,  but  was  going  to  continue  in  its  efforts  to 
improve  its  art.  Photography  had  done  a  great  deal  for  science,  and 
the  fact  seemed  to  his  lordship  to  demand  that  science  should  do  still 
more  than  it  had  yet  done  for  photography.  The  President  had  urged 
that  more  and  more  thorough  service  should  be  brought  into  Society 
for  the  benefit  of  photography  generally.  Photography  had  gone  too 
long  upon  rule  of  thumb  methods — he  said  it  without  offence — and 
therefore  Sir  William’s  suggestion  that  the  proposed  photographic 
research  laboratory  should  be  carried  through  to  realisation  was  one  that 
he  had  pleasure  in  supporting.  In  conclusion,  his  lordship  thought  it 
must  be  a  happy  moment  for  Sir  William  Abney  to  preside  over  that 
assembly  and  to  think  of  the  good  work  that  had  been  already  done 
by  the  Society,  and  was  still  being  carried  on. 

Sir  William  Abney,  responding  to  the  toast,  which  was  received  in  a 
very  cordial  manner,  said  that  he  felt  it  difficult  to  deal  at  all 
adequately  with  all  that  had  been  said  regarding  the  Society  by  his 
friend  Lord  Kelvin.  Photography  had  to  do  with  four  particular 
branches  of  science — mathematics,  optics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  and 
besides  these  it  had  to  do  with  art.  He  modestly  alluded  to  his  own 
qualifications  in  these  several  branches,  and  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Society,  and  the  many  distinguished  men  who  had 
been  included  in  its  ranks.  Sir  William’s  following  remarks  were  of  a 
most  interesting  character,  dealing,  as  they  did,  with  the  discussions 
that  centred  in  early  processes,  and  in  the  question  of  glass  versus 
paper.  The  President  then  referred  in  kindly  terms  to  his  predecessors 
in  the  presidential  chair,  from  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer, 
who  vacated  the  position  a  few  months  ago.  Sir  William  then  brought 
before  the  company  the  names  of  pioneers  in  photography,  with  brief 
notices  of  their  achievements.  Russell,  who  introduced  alkaline  develop¬ 
ment,  was  really  responsible,  because  of  this,  for  the  present  position 
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of  photography.  He  contrasted  the  laborious  nature  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  work  in  the  early  days  of  the  Society  with  the  present  ease 
of  manipulation,  and  carried  one  back  in  imagination  to  the  wet-plate 
days,  with  its  accompanying  trials  and  messiness.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  reproduce  at  length  the  excellent  speech  delivered  by  Sir 
William  Abney,  but  we  may  allow  him  to  press  the  claims  of  the 
laboratory  scheme  dealt  with  in  his  address  at  the  New  Gallery  the  day 
before.  Speaking  of  this,  he  said  that  he  hoped,  within  some  six  months, 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  organise  a  committee  to  take  this  matter 
in  hand.  The  furthering  of  photographic  science  by  means  of  a  research 
laboratory  was  a  work  that  the  Society  should  no  longer  neglect,  and 
he  hoped  that  means  would  be  found  for  bringing  his  proposals  to  the 
conclusion  he  wished.  Sir  William  hinted  that  assistance  from  the 
City  was  not  an  improbability,  but  the  Society  must  first  help  itself,  and 
he  looked  to  the  members  for  their  assistance. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  proposed  the  toast  of  the  visitors  in  a  very 
happy  speech.  The  Society  was  always  anxious  to  welcome  strangers, 
and  particularly  such  eminent  men  as  were  present  that  evening. 

Sir  Michael  Foster  replied  to  an  enthusiastic  welcome  with  a  speech 
full  of  humour  and  interesting  experiences,  more  or  less  concerned  with 
photography.  He  confirmed  in  an  entertaining  way  all  that  Lord 
Kelvin  had  said  about  the  association  of  photography  with  art,  science, 
and  industry,  and  was  greeted  with  a  great  outburst  of  applause  on 
resuming  his  seat. 

Professor  Perry,  who  also  responded  as  one  of  the  guests,  delighted 
the  company  with  a  very  happy  speech,  and  was  followed  by  Herr 
Ernst  Juhl,  who,  in  German,  associated  himself  with  all  the  com¬ 
plimentary  things  that  had  been  said.  He  assured  the  gathering  that 
his  Society  in  Hamburg  were  the  first  to  give  England  credit  for  the 
immense  amount  of  work  for  photography’s  sake  that  had  been  done  in 
this  country,  and  he  would  return  with  the  best  feelings  of  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  society  which  had  honoured  him  by  making  him  its 
guest. 

Professor  Meldola,  at  a  late  hour,  proposed  the  health  of  the  President, 
and  referred  in  unstinted  terms  of  praise  to  the  yeoman  services  he  had 
rendered  to  photographic  science.  The  name  of  Abney,  he  went  on, 
would  live  for  ever  as  that  of  one  who  had  done  as  much  as  any  other 
for  the  advancement  of  photography,  and  the  Society  was  proud  to 
have  again  at  its  head  so  eminent  a  man. 

The  President  replied,  and  was  again  given  a  most  cordial  greeting 
by  the  company,  who  then  dispersed.  The  musical  programme  given 
by  Mr.  Dennant,  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  Mr.  Schartaun  was  much  appre¬ 
ciated,  although  somewhat  cut  down  bv  the  numerous  and  lengthy 
speeches. 

- ♦ - 

Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  20-26,  Sardinia  Street, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C.,  write: — “May  we  take  the 
liberty  to  enclose  you  a  copy  of  our  list  of  photographic  specialities  for 
this  year  and  to  draw  your  particular  attention  to  our  latest  novelties. 
You  will  observe  that  we  have  put  on  the  market  a  new  folding  enlarger, 
which  is  so  constructed  as  to  make  enlarging  an  extremely  simple 
matter  for  the  amateur.  We  have  also  introduced  some  new  forms 
of  the  Pocket  Poco  camera,  besides  a  new  magazine  Cyko  camera,  fitted 
with  a  R.R.  lens  and  patent  focussing  adjustments.  This  latter  is 
the  outcome  of  a  large  number  of  inquiries  from  our  customers.  Any 
of  these  articles  can  be  obtained  at  popular  prices,  and  we  would  take 
it  as  a  favour  if  you  cculd  manage  to  inform  your  readers  that  on 
receipt  of  a  postcard  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  forward  a  copy  of  our 
1903  catalogue  post  free.” 

Human  Photographic  Rays. — The  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
“  Standard,”  telegraphing  one  day  last  week,  says  Professor  Good- 
speed,  of  the  Morgan  Laboratory  of  Physics,  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  communicated  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
his  discovery  that  rays  emanating  from  the  human  body  possess  a 
photographic  potency.  Professor  Goodspeed  thinks  that  from  each 
human  being  there  emanates  a  characteristic  and  unique  quality  of 
rays,  which  are  probably  visible  to  certain  animals  in  the  dark.  He 
discovered  this  by  observing  that  rays  from  his  own  body  absorbed 
X-rays  from  Crooke’s  tube,  transforming  them  into  rays  of  a  different 
quality,  which  produced  radiagraphs  through  sheets  of  lead  impervious 
to  Rontgen  rays.  Photographic  specimens  were  exhibited  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  professor’s  theory.  The  human  rays,  it  appears,  pass  with 
difficulty  through  glass,  but  easily  through  aluminium. 


PLATES  OR  FILMS? 

II. 

Cristoid  film  is  said  to  be  the  fastest  in  the  market,  and  my  ex¬ 
periments  bear  out  the  fact  that  it  is  fast.  It  is  generally  recognised 
that  great  density,  without  general  fog,  is  more  easily  got  on  slow 
than  fast  plates.  I  know  that  softness  is  easily  got  on  this  film 
(beginners  will  perhaps  think  it  is  too  easily  got) ;  and  this  slide 
of  a  group,  taken  with  bright  lighting  from  one  side,  shows  all  the 
softness  we  could  desire.  Some  might  wish  to  use  it  for  line  subjects 
or  others  requiring  great  density.  This  slide  from  the  front  page 
of  one  of  the  Cristoid  pamphlets,  shows,  I  think,  all  the  density 
necessary.  I  now  show  one  of  a  woodcut,  which  is  equally  satis 
factory,  and  all  these  three  films  have  had  practically  correct  exposure. 

I  think  all  plates  nowadays  are  evenly  coated,  and  so  are,  as  far  as 
I  have  seen,  all  films.  Cristoid  films,  which  are  entirely  emulsion, 
will  undoubtedly  be  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  summer  there  will 
be  a  greater  demand  for  isochromatic  or  orthochromatic  emulsion,  and 
practically  all  the  makers  of  films  are  prepared  for  the  demand.  1 
have  tried  the  Cristoid  isochromatic  film,  but  unfortunately  the  day 
on  which  I  tried  it  was  not  conducive  to  good  photographic  results. 
Those  who  were  at  Berwick  on  the  Spring  Holiday  outing  know  that. 

I  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  convincing  myself  that  they  are 
sufficiently  fast  for  hand  exposures  with  a  light  yellow  screen  in  any 
reasonable  light.  The  light  was  far  from  good  on  the  day  in 
question,  yet  I  got  sufficient  exposure.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  they  will  prove  quite  satisfactory.  Those  who  wish  to 
try  them  will  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  on  the  decorations 
for  the  approaching  royal  visit.  I  have  now  gone  pretty  well  over 
all  the  ground  where  comparison  between  films  and  plates  is  possible, 
and  I  have  not  found  films  to  be  in  any  way  inferior  to  plates.  I  do 
not  think  any  paper  on  roll  films  would  be  complete  without  some 
remarks  on  the  manipulation  of  films.  I  am  not  surprised  at  any 
photographer  who  has  not  used  them  being  confirmed  in  all  he  has 
heard  of  the  difficulty  of  working  films,  on  taking  up  a  photographic 
paper  or  catalogue  devoted  to  this  branch  of  photography  and  there 
seeing  the  formidable  array  of  machinery  (I  can  call  it  nothing  else) 
ostensibly  'designed  to  smooth  his  way  along  the  rough  path  of 
photography.  The  way,  however,  is  not  so  rough  but  it  can  be  got 
over  by  the  most  simple  means,  and  the  simpler  the  means  we  use 
to  attain  our  photographic  end  the  better. 

I  will  first  refer  to  the  camera.  There  are  so  many  film  cameras 
the  novice  is  apt  to  be  lost  among  them.  Speaking  to  the  one  camera 
man — he  who  can  only  afford  one  camera  and  wants  it  good — I  would 
say  avoid  all  specially  made  film  cameras,  with  one  exception,  to 
which  I  will  refer  later.  My  reason  for  this  advice  is  not  because 
such  cameras  are  inefficient,  they  are  all  excellent,  the  degree  of 
excellence  varying,  of  course,  with  the  price,  and  splendid  work  can 
be  done  with  them,  but  because  of  their  limitations.  You  may  make 
many  hand  exposures,  but  there  are  subjects — some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  perhaps  on  a  tour — which  require  a  focussing  screw  to  be 
sure  the  subject  is  all  included  or  properly  placed ;  of  what  use  is  a 
rising  or  swing  front  without  a  screw?  For  the  man  who  can  afford 
two  cameras  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  have 
one  of  those  small  folding  pocket  cameras,  fitted  with  a  first-clast 
lens,  which  can  always  be  in  the  pocket  ready  for  any  chance  subject, 
and  which  can  be  readily  and  unobtrusively  used.  My  advice  is  to 
get  a  good  camera  of  the  “  Hand  and  Stand  ”  type  fitted  for  dark 
slides,  and  use  a  daylight  roll-holder  with  it.  This  type  of  camera 
is  light  and  handy,  and  roll-holders  can  be  fitted  to  all  of  them, 
and  to  most  at  a  small  cost.  I  use  Eastman’s  roll-holder,  and  when 
its  chief  points  are  known  find  it  quite  satisfactory.  It  easily  slips 
into  the  groove  of  my  “  Sanderson  ”  camera,  and  if  I  am  not  using 
the  stand  I  can  carry  it  with  the  slide  drawn  ready  for  immediate 
use,  or  can  put  the  camera  on  the  stand  and  focus  every  exposure. 
I  can  thus  use  dark  slides  at  any  moment  I  wish.  I  mentioned 
one  camera  of  the  compact  film  type,  which  has  recently  been  put  on 
the  market,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  serviceable  camera.  I  refer  to 
the  Marion-Duplex.  I  have  only  seen  the  drawing  of  it — it  seems 
compact,  can  be  focussed  before  each  exposure,  and  can  be  used 
either  with  slides  or  roll-holder.  In  this  camera  the  roll-holder  fits 
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on  the  reverse  way  from  Eastman’s,  and  so  occupies  no  more  room 
than  a  roll  film  camera  film  chamber.  I  am  convinced  that  a  camera 
which  can  be  focussed  before  each  exposure,  if  desired,  which  has  all 
necessary  movements  (these  movements  can  only  be  effectively  used 
in  a  camera  which  is  fitted  with  a  focussing  screen)  in  which  dark 
slides  can  be  used  at  any  moment  if  wished,  will  be  found  to  give 
most  lasting  satisfaction.  In  regard  to  exposure  I  need  only  say 
find  the  speed  of  your  films,  and  where  possible,  use  an  exposure 
meter,  such  as  Wynne’s.  Films  are  quite  as  easily  exposed  as  plates, 
and,  as  I  have  shown,  quite  as  fast,  and  have  as  great  latitude.  The 
development  of  plates  is  very  simple.  There  are  many  who  say  the 
development  of  films  is  not.  The  manufacturer  who  wishes  each  buyer 
to  become  a  permanent  user  should  have  writ  in  letters  large  that  he 
who  runs  may  read  ”  on  each  packet  the  motto,  “  Press  the  Button, 
and  do  all  the  rest  yourself.  In  photography  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  but  in  most  cases  the  simpler  the  means  the  better  will  be 
the  end,  and  so  is  it  with  development.  So  far  as  the  beginner  is 
concerned,  the  apparatus  designed  to  aid  development  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — negatively  good  and  positively  bad,  but  they  are 
all  unnecessary.  Those  made  on  the  roller  principle,  where  progress 
of  development  can  be  seen,  belong  to  the  first  class,  and  with  celluloid 
or  Wellington  film  might  be  an  assistance.  I  utterly  condemn  the 
automatic  system  where  films  are  put  in  as  they  come  from  the  camera, 
the  machine  closed  during  all  operations,  and  the  negative  not  seen 
till  fixed.  It  looks  too  much  like  driving  in  pigs  at  one  end  of  a 
machine  and  getting  out  pork  sausages  at  the  other.  To  the  beginner 
such  a  machine  would  be  most  hurtful  by  reducing  photography  to  a 
mechanical  operation,  and  preventing  him  from  ever  acquiring  any 
individuality.  The  experienced  photographer  may  use  it  if  he  likes, 
but  I  don’t  think  he  will.  He  can  within  reasonable  limits  produce 
a  perfectly  exposed  film,  and  it  is  only  when  such  is  the  case  that  a 
negative  somewhat  near  perfection  can  be  obtained  by  such  a  process. 
The  piano  can  now  be  played  automatically  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  to  a  barrel  organ,  but  no  matter  how  perfectly  the  piece  is 
played,  there  is  wanting  the  subtleness  of  the  touch  of  one  at  sympathy 
with  the  emotional  moods  of  the  music.  So  is  it  with  mechanical 
development,  all  individuality  is  lost. 

My  next  experiments  were  with  the  films  I  know  best,  the  Cristoid, 
manufactured  by  the  Sandell  Company.  I  took  two  of  them,  and  to 
the  first  I  gave  exposures  of  /64,  /79,  /90,  /111,  and  /128,  and  all 
over  this  slide,  I  think  you  will  admit,  the  exposure  is  reasonably 
correct.  To  the  second  I  gave  /111,  /128,  /156,  /181,  and  /256. 
You  have  the  slide  from  it  now  before  you,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
shows  any  under-exposure.  Eetween  these  two  slides,  with  exposures 
of  from  /64  to  /256,  we  have  practically  correct  exposures  all  over. 
This  goes  far  to  confirm  the  company’s  statements  regarding  the  speed 
and  latitude  of  their  films.  I  made  similar  experiments  with  an  Ensign 
film,  but  unfortunately  I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  negative ;  it, 
however,  showed  an  equal  amount  of  latitude  to  that  of  other  cellu¬ 
loid  films.  Some  months  ago  I  noticed  the  following  paragraph  in 
their  advertisement: — “A  customer  writes:  ‘I  exposed  the  Ensign 
film  on  December  15th,  10.30  a.m.,  istop  /ll,  exposure  about  l-30th  of 
a  second,  and  got  six  excellent  negatives  fully  exposed  and  in  every 
way  first  class.  The  sun  was  shining  through  white  clouds,  so  it  was 
not  really  brilliant  sunshine.  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  film,  and 
congratulate  you  on  its  excellent  quality.’  ”  This  shows  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  speed,  and  as  I  was  anxious  to  let  you  see  the  result,  I  wrote 
Messrs.  Houghton,  asking  if  they  could  lettne  have  lantern  slides  from 
these  negatives.  They  got  the  negatives  from  their  customer,  and 
I  am  now  about  to  show  you  the  slides  from  these  films.  In  writing 
the  firm,  their  customer  says,  that  the  exposures  were  not  made  because 
of  the  interest  of  the  subject,  but  simply  to  test  the  speed  of  the  film, 
and,  in  regard  to  this  slide,  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  That  is  the  reason  I 
have  chosen  the  shadow  side  of  the  dark  red  cow  in  one  of  them.”  The 
amount  of  detail  in  the  “  shadow  side  of  the  dark  red  cow,”  with  the 
exposure  mentioned,  speaks  well  for  the  speed  of  the  film.  All  the 
other  slides,  as  you  see,  show  good  exposure.  He  further  states  that 
the  developer  used  was  the  ordinary  Kodak  hydroquinone  developer 
without  bromide.  In  dealing  with  latitude  I  have  dealt  with  speed, 
and  now  what  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter?  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  any  one  can  deny  that  films  have  all  the  speed  and  latitude 
necessary  for  any  purpose.  I  also  consider  that  Cristoid  film  has  a 


greater  speed  and  more  latitude  than  the  others.  Working  Cristoid 
at  a  speed  of  from  /28  to  /156,  you  are  likely  to  get  sufficient  exposure 
and  have  a  fair  reserve  of  speed  to  give  some  detail  in  the  heavier 
shadows,  and  yet  you  need  not  fear — it  may  even  be  an  advantage— 
to  work,  when  possible,  at  say  /111.  It  would  put  the  other  films  at 
a  speed  of  from  /90  to  /111  to  give  a  similar  speed  reserve. 

How  do  films  and  plates  compare  as  to  halation?  In  considering  this 
point,  I  will  first  ask  what  is  halation?  It  is  the  result  of  reflection, 
but  it  is  more ;  without  reflection  you  cannot  have  halation,  but  you 
can  have  reflection  with  a  minimum  amount  of  halation,  I  might  say 
with  an  entire  absence,  so  far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish.  To  have 
halation  we  must  have  refraction.  Certain  rays  of  light  (when  exposure 
is  prolonged  and  the  camera  pointing  to  a  bright  light  or  tops  of  trees 
against  the  sky),  pass  quite  through  the  film  of  a  plate,  pass  through 
the  glass,  and  are  reflected  back  from  the  back  of  the  plate,  but  they 
do  not  return  on  the  isarne  path  by  which  they  went,  and  consequently 
those  which  again  reach  the  back  of  the  film  strike  it  at  a  different 
spot  from  which  they  left  and  duplicate  that  part  of  the  latent 
image,  causing  the  blocking  up  and  spreading  of  light  known  as  hala¬ 
tion.  This  being  so,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  longer  the  exposure 
the  worse  is  likely  to  be  the  halation,  and  the  longer  and  deeper  the 
developer  works  the  worse  it  is  likely  to  be.  Also,  the  thicker  the 
glass  the  greater  will  be  the  refraction,  and  consequently  the  spreading 
of  light.  Now,  apply  this  theory  to  celluloid  films,  and  what  do  we 
find?  We  find  that  the  support  here  is  very  thin,  consequently  refrac¬ 
tion  will  be  slight,  and  we  will  get  little  halation.  In  regard  to  the 
Wellington  stripping  film,  the  white  paper  on  which  it  is  coated  causes 
reflection,  but  the  gelatine  film  is  so  thin  that  there  is  no  room  for 
refraction,  consequently,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  halation  is  absent. 
The  Cristoid  film  ought  to  be  in  practically  the  same  position.  Owing 
to  its  mechanical  density,  I  think  it  probable  that  fewer  rays  pass 
through  it  than  through  any  other  film,  and  I  do  not  think  the  back 
likely  to  reflect,  and  even  if  it  does  the  refraction  must  be  almost, 

I  should  say,  quite  absent.  In  taking  a  difficult  subject  and  using 
flat  films,  I  believe  that  in  using  Cristoid  films,  slow  or  glossy  side  to 
the  front  and  matt  or  fast  to  the  back,  we  should  be  certain  to  have  an 
entire  absence  of  reflection.  In  cases  where  exposure  is  prolonged  in  a 
dark  interior,  with  a  bright  window  in  the  field  of  view,  there  will 
be  a  tendency  to  fog  round  the  spot  where  the  light  strikes,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  halation  pure  and  simple.  Halation  is 
usually  got  when  wanted.  I  was  anxious  to  get  the  effect  on  an 
Imperial  plate  and  compare  the  result  on  films,  but  for  some  reason 
these  plates  seem  wonderfully  free  from  it,  for  I  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  any  such  effect.  I  have  frequently  got  it  when 
I  did  not  wish  it,  but  on  this  occasion,  when  I  wanted  it,  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  get.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  slides  which 
I  am  about  to  show  you  are  as  nearly  free  from  halation  as  possible. 
Owing  to  the  wall  at  the  window  being  quite  in  the  shade,  a  fairly  long 
exposure  was  necessary,  and  to  assist  in  the  production  of  the  effect 
I  pulled  the  Venetian  blinds  partly  down,  bringing  the  laths  so  that 
they  were  practically  at  right  angles  to  the  plate,  and  only  the  edge 
shoAving.  I  also  allowed  the  curtain  to  appear  in  the  \uew.  We  can 
only  learn  from  them  that  all  these  films  are  practically  free  from 
halation,  and  that  in  the  case  of  Cristoid  films  there  is  less  blocking 
up  of  the  light  in  the  window.  For  the  same  reason  clouds  are  easily 
got  on  negative. 

In  the  case  of  celluloid  and  Wellington  stripping  film — if  you  are 
able  to  use  the  bathroom  as  a  dark  room — stretch  them  out  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  and  when  soaked  see-saw 
them  through  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  developer.  As  soon  as  the 
image  commences  to  appear  you  can  again  remove  them  to  water  and 
cut  each  exposure  apart,  and,  if  you  like,  finish  development  of  each 
separately,  or  finish  them  all  in  the  one  bath.  In  regard  to  Cristoid 
film,  it  is  most  easily  developed.  It  is  well  to  give  it  the  formaline 
bath  recommended  by  the  makers,  as  it  is  then  more  easily  handled. 
In  it  it  becomes  absolutely  flaccid  and  very  tough,  and  thereafter  a  band 
of  one  dozen  can  be  almost  as  easily  deA'eloped  as  one  plate.  So  long 
as  you  keep  it  constantly  moving  you  will  have  equal  development. 
I  cut  them  apart  as  they  come  up,  and  take  each  out  as  it  seems 
sufficiently  developed.  Pyrocatechin  or  synthol  may  safely  be  U3ed. 
The  former  is  a  very  long  factor  developer  when  used  with  this  film. 
1  The  latter  seems  to  me  to  act  more  like  pyro,  but  leaves  no  stain. 
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Pyro  gives  very  badly  discoloured  films,  which  print  well,  but  very 
slowly.  I  hand  round  a  pyro  developed  film.  The  Cristoid  film 
develops  from  both  sides;  as  it  is  impossible  to  scratch  or  injure  the 
surface  of  it,  it  is  easily  washed.  The  advantage  of  films  in  printing 
is  that  they  can  be  printed  from  either  side,  and  so  save  the  trouble 
of  double  transfer  in  carbon  printing.  In  the  celluloid  films  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  degree  of  diffusion  in  printing  through  the  celluloid. 
In  the  Wellington  stripping  film  this  diffusion  is  practically  absent, 
and  in  the  Cristoid  ought  to  be  entirely  so.  Celluloid  films  usually  have 
a  most  persistent  curl  when  dry,  which  makes  them  troublesome  to 
print  from.  It  is  said  this  curl  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  the 
glycerine  bath,  but  I  dislike  the  idea  of  using  such  a  hygroscopic 
substance  on  material  so  sensitive  to  chemical  action  ais  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image.  This  tendency  to  curl  is  entirely  absent  in  the  Welling¬ 
ton  stripping  and  Cristoid  films.  Good  enlargements  can  be  got  from 
all  these  films,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Wellington  stripping. 
I  have  been  told  that  in  it  the  grain  shows,  but  can  only  speak  from 
hearsay,  and  I  do  not  like  to  lay  down  anything  definitely  unless  I  can 
speak  from  experience.  All  other  operations  are  as  easily  performed  as 
Avith  plates.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  one  of  the  medal  slides 
at  our  exhibition  and  competition  was  made  from  a  Cristoid  film.  We 
have  now  seen  that  roll  films  have  several  advantages  over,  and  that 
in  all  respects  they  are  equal  to,  plates.  Is  there  no  other  side  to  the 
question?  What  about  price,  for  instance?  Well,  to  compare  with 
plates,  we  must  have  backed  plates,  for  it  is  only  with  such  that  results 
will  compare,  then  we  have — 


z  plate  size. 


Plates  .  Is.  3d.  per  doz. 

Wellington  Stripped  Film  Is.  9d.  ,, 

Cristoid  .  2s.  3d.  ,, 

Celluloid  .  3s.  Od.  ,, 


5  by  4. 

Is.  lid.  per  doz. 
2s.  3d.  ,, 

2s.  lOd,  ,, 

3s.  9d.  ,, 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  celluloid  films  are  much  the  most  expensive. 
Wellington  stripping  and  Cristoid  are  practically  equal  in  price. 
Wellington  seems  the  cheaper,  but  the  Cristoid  film  expands  to 
such  an  extent  that  3  plate  practically  becomes  5  by  4  and  5  by  4 
rather  more  than  cabinet  size.  The  Wellington  5  by  4  is  2s.  3d. ,  and 
the  Cristoid  {  plate  same  price.  This  falls  to  be  compared  with  the 
celluloid  at  3s.  9d.  and  plates  at  Is.  lid.  You  thus  see  that  these  two 
makes  of  films  are  only  slightly  more  expensive  than  plates.  Celluloid 
isochromatic  films  are  same  price  as  ordinary,  but  I  regret  the  firm 
have  found  it  necessary  to  raise  the  price  of  Cristoid  isochromatic  roll 
film  to  that  of  the  same  size  of  celluloid,  but  of  course  here  again  the 
question  of  expansion  comes  in. 

Flat  films  are  only  slightly  more  expensive  than  plates,  but  their 
only  advantage  hitherto  has  been  lightness  and  reduced  bulk ;  now, 
however,  two  firms  have  attempted  to  put  apparatus  for  daylight 
loading  on  the  market.  The  Dalo  is  a  camera  of  the  magazine  pattern, 
and  suffers  from  the  limitations  of  that  style  of  camera.  The  Rajar 
arrangement  is  a  slide  applicable  to  any  camera,  the  films  for  which 
are  supplied  in  specially  constructed  cases.  I  have  seen  neither,  but 
they  are  said  to  work  well,  and  there  certainly  is  an  advantage  in 
flat  over  roll  films  if  they  can  be  satisfactorily  loaded  in  daylight. 
To  recapitulate,  we  have  now  seen  that  roll  films  have  advantages 
and  no  disadvantages,  except  price,  which  must  be  set  against  the 
advantages  Celluloid  films  are  best  known,  ind  are  consequently 
the  most  generally  used.  All  the  English  makes  of  these  films  give 
excellent  results.  I  have  not  tried  the  American  films.  Wellington 
stripping  film  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  cheapest  roll  film  in 
the  market.  It  is  reliable,  quite  fast  enough,  and  gives  excellent 
results,  but  full  exposure  should  be  given,  and  that  is  not  difficult, 
as  I  find  they  are  rather  apt  to  blister  and  frill  if  kept  long  in  the 
developer  to  bring  up  an  under-exposure.  Cristoid  films  are  fast, 
moderate  in  price,  and  of  excellent  quality,  keep  well,  and  cannot 
blister  or  frill.  Roll  films  seem  to  me  to  go  a  long  way  in  assisting 
the  photographer  to  overcome  his  two  worst  enemies — light  at  the 
wrong  time,  which  constitutes  fog;  and  matter  in  the  wrong  place, 
which  is  dirt,  otherwise  dust.  I  have  tried  to  show  you  how  the 
question  “Plates  or  Films?”  can  be  answered.  As  I  said  before  each 
individual  must  answer  it  according  to  his  own  requirements.  I, 
however,  think  that  a  reasonable  answer  is  that  he  who  wishes  to 


use  films  to  the  exclusion  of  plates  may  do  so  and  with  care — the 
same  care  as  plates  get,  not  looking  upon  films  as  playthings  which 
can  be  treated  in  any  way — get  results  equal  to  one  who  invariably  uses 
plates.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  uses  plates  on  all  occasions  he 
possibly  can,  may  with  confidence  turn  to  films  in  his  hour  of  difficulty 
with  the  confident  knowledge  that  he  will  get  results  equal  to  those 
cn  plates.  When  only  one  or  two  exposures  are  to  be  made,  one  will 
naturally  turn  to  plates;  when  dozens,  tc  films.  Flat  films  have 
decided  advantages  over  larore  size  plates  for  enlarging,  and  Wellington 
stripping  films  at  9s.  9d.  for  one  dozen  12  by  10,  or  Cristoid  at  9s. 
for  10  by  8  which  would  expand  to  about  12  by  10,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  expensive,  being  actually  cheaper  than  plates  and  much 
more  easily  handled. 

I  will  just  give  a  hint  to  anyone  who  wishes  a  moderate  enlarge¬ 
ment,  and  who  has  not  the  means  of  getting  the  use  of  a  lantern. 
Make  a  positive  from  your  negative  on  a  Cristoid  film,  allowing  it 
to  enlarge  to  its  full  extent,  and  from  that  make  a  Cristoid  negative. 
These  two  operations  should  give  an  enlargement  of  something  like 
50  per  cent.,  and  if  in  the  first  instance  the  negative  was  a  Cristoid 
one,  your  enlargement  would  be  something  like  70  per  cent,  compared 
with  a  negative.  I  hand  round  an  original  print  from  a  Cristoid 
negative,  and  the  enlargement  resulting  from  this  operation. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  gone  pretty  well  over  the  field 
sj  far  as  the  present  is  concerned.  W'hat  do  you  think  is  the  future 
of  film  photography  ?  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  has  a  rapidly  increasing 
future,  but  I  also  feel  sure  that  the  celluloid  film  is  not  the  film  of 
the  future.  It  is  contrary  to  all  our  ideas  of  what  is  fit  and  proper 
that  a  volatile,  almost  decomposing,  substance,  such  as  celluloid, 
should  act  as  support  for  such  a  delicately-balanced  chemical  prepara- 
t°in  as  sensitive  emulsion.  It  may  not  be  the  Wellington  stripping 
film,  and  it  may  not  be  the  Cristoid,  but  I  feel  sure  that  a  cheaper 
gelatine  film,  or  one  supported  on  some  inert  flexible  material  will 
ultimately  be  produced.  Roll  films  seem  unnecessarily  expensive,  and 
the  firm  that  puts  such  a  film  on  the  market  at  a  popular  price,  re¬ 
liable  and  easily  manipulated,  will  receive  the  support  it  deserves. 
I  feel  that  all  films  isochromatic  and  otherwise,  should  be  under  3s. 
f°i  ^  by  4  size.  Io  is  possible  to  make  the  best  of  the  present 
at  the  expense  of  the  future,  and  I  hope  that  when  the  cheaper  film 
dees  come,  our  manufacturers  of  to-day  will  not  find  that  this  is 
what  they  have  been  doing. 

James  Oliver. 

- — ♦ - 

Falmouth  is  the  latest  seaside  resort  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Health  Resorts  Development  Association,  by  the  issue  of  an  admirably 
illustrated  little  guide  book. 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society  announce  that  the  Historical  Ex¬ 
hibition  organised  in  connection  with  its  jubilee  celebration  will  be- 
kept  open  until  about  June  20th.  The  President  and  Council  will  be 
pleased  to  admit  all  interested  in  early  apparatus  and  examples  on 
presentation  of  visiting  cards  at  66,  Russell  Square,  daily,  from  11 
a.m.  to  7.30  p.m. 

The  Southampton  Camera  Club.— The  members  of  the  above  club 
were  entertained  on  the  25th  inst.  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Winzar,  who  gave  a 
very  interesting  discourse  and  demonstration  on  “  Photography  of  the 
Larger  Insects.”  Mr.  Winzar  gave  useful  information  as  to  the 
best  methods  to  adopt  in  order  to  get  good  representations,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  some  fine  specimens  as  the  result  of  his  own  labours  in  this 
direction. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— At  the  meeting  on  the  19th  inst. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Lane  read  a  paper  entitled  “New  Facts  and  Old  Fancies,”- 
in  which  he  dealt  chiefly  with  orthochromatic  photography,  and  de¬ 
scribed  experiments  with  different  makes  of  plates  used  with  and1 
without  screens.  The  results  varied  very  much,  and  showed  the 
necessity  of  the  colour  screen  being  adapted  to  the  particular  plate. 

Mr.  J.  Lizars,  of  Glasgow,  sends  us  a  copy  of  his  1903  Catalogue, 
which  has  just  been  issued.  It  includes  particulars  and  illustrations  of 
many  new  designs  of  the  “  Challenge  ”  hand  and  stand  cameras,  which 
we  perceive  are  considerably  reduced  in  price.  There  are  some  admirable- 
illustrations  in  the  catalogue  made  with  the  “  Challenge  ”  apparatus. 
Application  to  any  of  Mr.  Lizars’  various  addresses  will  secure  a  copv 
1  of  the  Catalogue. 
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E  PROPOSED  AMALGAMATION  OF  ILFORD,  LTD., 
AND  KODAK,  LTD. 

e  following  letter  has  been  issued  to  the  shareholders  of  Ilford, 
riited  :  — 

n  view  of  the  extraordinary  proceeding  of  some  of  the  directors 
your  company  in  holding  a  meeting  to  which  only  certain  share- 
ders  were  invited,  we  think  it  right  that  every  member  of  the 
apany  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  have 
to  the  serious  difference  of  opinion  existing  amongst  your  directors 
shown  by  the  meeting  in  question. 

)n  the  21st  December  last  a  proposal  was  made  (to  the  managing 
ector,  we  believe)  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  for  the  absorp- 
n  of  Ilford,  Limited,  into  that  company.  A  board  meeting  of 
>rd.  Limited,  was  held,  and  discussion  took  place,  but  the  informa- 
n  before  the  directors  was  so  meagre  that  the  meeting  was  ad- 
med  for  further  particulars.  At  subsequent  board  meetings  resolu¬ 
te  were  put  forward  by  Mr.  Harman  (who  only  joined  the  board  in 
vember,  1902)  and  the  managing  director,  Mr.  Knobel,  in  favour 
accepting  the  proposal.  We  were  not  at  all  satisfied  that  the  pro- 
5al  would  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  shareholders  of  Ilford, 
nited,  and  we  maintained  that,  in  any  event,  the  board  would  not 
justified  in  approaching  the  shareholders  in  the  absence  of  the 
istman  Kodak  Company’s  accounts  and  balance  sheet  to  the  end  of 
3  year  1902,  and  of  an  expert  opinion  upon  the  position  of  that 
npa-ny  as  disclosed  by  the  accounts  and  balance  sheet,  and  of  such 
ler  information  as  might  be  thought  necessary  with  a  view  to  a 
,ar  understanding  of  the  matter,  which  accordingly  stood  over. 

The  accounts  and  balance  sheet  were  furnished,  and  thereupon 
sssrs.  Harman  E*nd  Co.  (who  had  drafted  it  in  anticipation)  issued 
eir  circular,  which  has  doubtless  reached  you,  having,  in  the  first 
stance,  called  the  informal  meeting  of  a  selected  body  of  share- 
Idem  before  referred  to.  We  did  not,  of  course,  attend,  but  we 
iderstand  there  were  about  fifty  shareholders  present,  some  twenty 
ly  of  whom,  and  amongst  them  employees  of  Hford,  Limited,  voted 
support  of  the  proposal,  after  considerable  discussion  and  the  reading 
a  formal  protest  from  the  chairman  of  Ilford,  Limited  (a  copy  of 
hich  is  enclosed).  In  taking  the  steps  they  did,  Messrs.  Harman  and 
>.  not  only  acted,  as  we  think,  in  a  most  irregular  way,  but  also, 
will  be  gathered,  altogether  ignored  our  urgent  representation  that, 
;fore  going  to  the  shareholders,  an  expert  opinion  on  the  position 
matters  should  be  obtained. 

Dealing  now  with  the  circular  itself,  you  will  notice  that  scarcely 
iy  details  of  the  scheme  are  given.  It  may,  however,  be  summed 
p  in  a  few  words.  You  are  asked  to  transfer  to  the  Eastman  Kodak 
ompany  the  whole  of  your  valuable  property,  consisting  of  :  — 

A  reserve  fund  of  £41,000 — equal  to  nearly  one-ninth  of  your 
capital ; 

Investments  of  a  first-class  character  to  the  value  (ignoring  frac¬ 
tions)  of  over  £92,000  ;  and 

Freehold  buildings,  plant,  etc.,  of  a  value  far  in  excess  of  that 
shown  in  the  Eastman  Kodak  balance  sheet, 
hilst  over  £50,000  have  already  been  written  off  the  goodwill,  patents, 
c. 

The  basis  upon  which  the  transfer  is  to  be  made  is  in  exchange  of 
ares — share  for  share.  Prior  to  the  disastrous  fall  occasioned  by 
essrs.  Harman  and  Co.’s  action,  Ilford,  Limited,  Preference  Shares, 
hich  may  be  regarded  as  gilt-edged,  stood  at  1§,  and  the  Ordinary 
tares  at  1£.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Preference  Shares  were  then  21s. 
22s.  6d.,  and  the  Ordinary  Shares  27s. — 30s.  The  dividend  paid  by 

e  Eastman  Kodak  Company  last  year  on  their  Ordinary  Shares  was 
per  cent.,  but  that  of  Ilford  was  12^  per  cent.,  and,  in  addition, 
large  sum  was  written  off  the  goodwill  account,  whilst  the  reserve 
nd  was  brought  up  to  £41,000,  as  stated  above. 

^ow,  to  let  you  know  something  about  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 

>y- 

We  find  on  inquiry  that  this  essentially  American  company  was 
i^orporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  on  the  24th 
tober,  1901,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  up  several  other  companies, 
5  last  of  which  was  the  Kodak  Company.  In  the  case  of  that  eom- 
.  ny  their  £1  Ordinary  Shares  were  exchanged  for  new  shares  in  the 
stman  Kodak  Company  at  the  rate  of  £2  10s.  per  share,  and  the  £1 


Preference  Shares  at  the  rate  of  £1  Is.  per  share,  with  the  option 
of*  taking  payment  in  cash  at  the  rate  of  50s.  for  each  Ordinary  Share 
and  22s.  6d.  for  each  Preference  Share. 

Why  should  you  be  asked  to  accept  share  for  ishare,  without  the 
option  of  receiving  a  cash  equivalent  ? 

There  are  several  most  important  points  in  the  Eastman  Kodak 
balance  sheet,  to  which  we  would  draw  your  particular  attention. 

1.  The  subscribed  capital  already  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
£5,150,446,  and  you  must  all  be  aware  how  very  many  heavily 
capitalised  companies  have  been  stranded  during  the  past  few 
years. 

2.  The  cost  of  property,  which  includes  real  estate,  buildings, 
plant,  machinery,  patents,  and  goodwill,  is  put  down  in  the  assets- 
at  £3,467,619.  Placing  the  value  of  the  first  four  items  at  the- 
very  liberal  sum  of  £467,619,  the  remaining  £3,000,000  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  patents  and  goodwill!  Nothing  appears  to  have  been, 
written  off  this  item,  and,  if  it  were  written  down  in  the  same 
ratio  as  that  of  Ilford,  Limited,  the  sum  of  £107,043  would  have- 
to  be  provided  out  of  profits,  and  even  a  10  per  cent,  dividend 
would  not  then  be  assured. 

3.  No  reserve  fund  has  been  formed. 

4.  The  amount  invested  and  the  cash  in  hand,  although  large, 
are  not  equal,  in  proportion  to  capital,  to  those  of  Ilford.  Limited. 

5.  The  amount  shown  as  value  of  stock  in  hand  is  far  in  excess- 
of  that  of  Ilford,  Limited,  in  proportion  to  the  relative  sums  ot 
capital  invested. 

Then,  again,  look  at  the  different  characters  of  the  two  companies, 
and  of  their  systems  of  account  keeping.  Hford,  Limited,  is  an  English- 
company,  and  the  accounts  are  made  up  and  audited,  the  directors’ 
report  is  issued,  and  the  annual  meeting  is  held,  within  a  month  of 
the  closing  of  the  year’s  accounts.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  is- 
an  American  Company,  and  so  comes  under  the  Company  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  very  different  to  the  English  Company  laws, 
and  this,  in  itself,  is  an  important  factor  and  one  of  serious  momenfi 
for  the  shareholders  of  Ilford,  Limited.  The  balance  sheet  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  was  nearly  four  months  in  preparation,  and 
the  auditors  had  to  accept  “  certified  returns  ”  from  the  European 
branches,  etc.  Certified  by  whom? 

The  only  reason  assigned  by  Messrs.  Harman  and  Co.  in  favour  of 
their  scheme  appears  to  be  fear  of  competition,  and  yet,  not  long  ago, 
the  managing  director  of  Ilford,  Limited,  if  we  remember  rightly,  used 
the  words  “  Our  company  has  been  in  sharp  competition  for  years,  and 
yet  the  sales  are  larger  than  ever.”  The  fact  is,  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  competition  so  long  as  we  keep  up  the  quality  of  our  goods. 
Ilford  productions  are  well  known  and  highly  valued  everywhere.  It 
is  true  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  a  large  unemployed' 
capital,  but  we  have  sufficient  of  our  own.  Why,  therefore,  should  we 
risk  our  money  to  help  them  out  of  their  difficulty?  As  Messrs. 
Harman  and  Co.’s  circular  states,  that  company  has  for  many  years 
been  in  competition  with  Ilford,  Limited,  in  the  photographic  paper 
trade,  but  what  harm  have  they  done  us?  As  to  their  announced  inten¬ 
tion  to  extend  their  glass  plate  trade  to  this  country,  it  seems  to- 
us  to  be  only  fair  comment  to  suggest  that  they  are  doubtful  about 
the  success  of  the  proposed  venture,  and  desire  to  get  Ilford,  Limited,, 
out  of  the  way,  and,  in  any  event,  it  would  seem  to  be  obvious  that  the- 
scheme  has  been  devised  for  the  sole  benefit  of  this  American  com¬ 
pany,  which  can  hardly  be  actuated  by  any  philanthropic  motives- 
towards  Ilford,  Limited. 

It  is  suggested  that,  by  the  absorption  of  Hford,  Limited,  in  the 
larger  and  very  unwieldy  American  company,  the  Ilford  business  will 
be  much  increased.  No  account,  however,  is  taken  of  the  vigorous- 
opposition  of  other  English  companies,  which  is  sure  to  be  created, 
nor  of  the  very  much  larger  risks  which  wll  be  incurred;  but,  sup¬ 
pose  some  increase  of  business  should  take  place,  there  will  be  no¬ 
special  gain  to  the  present  shareholders  of  Hford,  Limited,  for  all 
profits  will  go  into  a  general  account,  and  any  increase  on  the  Ilford 
business  may  very  readily  be  swallowed  up  in  making  good  losses 
arising  from  some  or  other  of  the  many  subsidiary  companies  of  the- 
Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Again,  no  information  has  been  vouchsafed  as  to  how  the  Ilford 
interests  are  in  future  to  be  safeguarded.  We  presume  that  arrange- 
-  ments  will  be  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Knobel,  and 
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of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  factory  manager,  but  not  one  word  has  been  said 
as  to  the  terms  upon  which  they  are  to  be  transferred,  nor  as  to 
whether  the  Ilford  shareholders  are  to  have  adequate  representation  on 
the  Eastman  Kodak  board. 

The  statement  of  Messrs.  Harman  and  Co.  that  amalgamation — 
we  call  it  absorption — will  give  greater  security  for  the  Ilford,  Limited, 
mvestment  deserves  no  comment !  A  glance  at  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  will  prove  the  reverse. 

We  have,  in  our  bounden  duty  to  the  shareholders,  iset  forth — some¬ 
what  lengthily,  perhaps — our  views  upon  the  scheme  for  the  sale  of 
Ilford,  Limited,  but  we  could  not  do  otherwise,  and  we  must  now  leave 
you  to  act  as  you  think  best.  Our  earnest,  advice,  however,  is  that 
you  should  hold  firm  to  your  shares  in  Ilford,  Limited,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  safest  and  best  paying  industrial  undertakings  in 
this  country,  and  that  you  should  not  allow  its  splendid,  and  now 
thoroughly  well  established,  business  to  be  swamped  by  a  very  heavy 
capitalised  American  undertaking,  whose  prospects  are  still  uncertain, 
whereas,  judging  from  the  past,  the  future  of  Ilford,  Limited,  is  well 
assured. 

As  soon  as  the  report  of  our  expert  accountants  on  the  relative  merits 
of  the  balance  sheets  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  Ilford, 
Limited,  has  been  received  and  considered,  we  shall  call  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  to  decide  whether  or  not 
this,  to  us,  very  unsatisfactory  scheme  for  absorption  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  shall  be  carried  into  effect. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  it  right,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  to  say 
that  we  consider  both  sides  of  the  question  should,  by  arrangement 
between  Messrs.  Harman  and  Co.  and  ourselves,  have  been  submitted 
to  you  simultaneously.  Their  action,  however,  prevented  this,  and 
so  we  are  labouring  under  the  disadvantage  of  some  days’  delay  in 
the  putting  of  our  case  to  you.  Nevertheless,  we  can  only  hope  that, 
on  such  a  momentous  question,  you  will  have  kept  an  open  mind,  and 
will  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  unduly  biassed  by  the  earlier  presen¬ 
tation  to  you  of  Messrs.  Harman  and  Co.’s  statement. — We  are,  yours 
faithfully, 

G.  F.  BLAKE, 

14,  Cranley  Gardens, 

South  Kensington, 
Chairman  of  Ilford,  Limited. 

C.  J.  COX, 

5,  Cranley  Gardens, 

South  Kensington, 
Vice-chairman  of  Ilford,  Limited. 


The  following  letter  was  published  in  a  daily  contemporary  last 
week  :  — 

Y'ou  have  been  publishing  some  letters  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
Kodak-Hford  amalgamation,  which,  in  points  of  construction  and 
inference,  are  so  manifestly  unfair  and  misleading  as  to  point  unmis¬ 
takably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  authors  are  parties  who  have  their 
own  axes  to  grind.  If  the  shareholders  of  either  company  interested 
will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  they  will  find  the  significant  fact 
that  the  proposal  is  recommended  by  four  out  of  the  six  members  of 
the  Ilford  board,  and  that  the  two  Ilford  directors  who  are  hostile 
to  the  ischeme  are  very  small  shareholders,  who  ’will,  if  the  scheme 
goes  through,  lose  the  substantial  remuneration  they  have  hitherto 
received  for  their  services  on  the  board ;  further,  that  their  sympa¬ 
thisers  are  probably  persons  with  a  small  interest  in  Ilford  and  a  large 
interest  in  other  photographic  enterprises,  which  they  believe  may  be 
unfavourably  affected  by  the  amalgamation  of  two  such  strong  com¬ 
panies  as  Kodak  and  Ilford. 

In  these  letters  much  has  been  made  of  “  hauling  down  the  British 
■flag,”  “  surrendering  to  Yankees,”  etc.  These  statements  in  themselves 
show  the  insincerity  of  the  authors  when  they  resort  to  “  bunkum  ”  of 
this  kind.  The  true  facts  are  that  there  are  more  British  than 
American  shareholders  in  the  Kodak  Company,  and  among  the  many 
representative  Englishmen  who  are  shareholders  appear  such  names 
as  Lord  Kelvin,  Sir  James  Pender,  Sir  G.  W.  des  Voeux,  Sir  Henry 
Trueman  Wood,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  J.P.  Further,  Kodak 
employs  more  English  labour  than  any  two  or  three  of  the  largest 


enterprises  in  the  same  line  combined.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
domicile  of  the  Kodak  Company  was  recently  changed  from  England 
to  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  unjust  attempt  at  taxation  made  j 
by  the  Somerset  House  officials  on  income  earned  and  distributed  in  i 
America,  and  the  Courts  have  since  given  a  decision  against  the  Inland  1 
Revenue  authorities — returning  about  £38,000  to  the  Kodak  Company 
This  is  ample  justification  of  the  Kodak’s  change  of  domicile,  which 
met  at  the  time  w  ith  the  cordial  consent  of  its  British  shareholders. 

Another  false  inference  is  suggested  from  the  statement  that  the 
Kodak  shares  have  no  sale  in  England.  It  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  there  has  been  a  free  market  for  Kodak  shares  in  the  past,  and 
so  firmly  are  they  held  for  investment  that  an  underwriting  syndicate 
which  was  formed  with  nearly  £1,000,000  in  cash  for  the  purpose  o. 
buying  the  shares  of  dissenting  shareholders  at  the  time  the  late  conver 
sion  was  made  secured,  much  to  their  disgust,  less  than  £10,000. 

It  is  equally  well  understood  that  the  reason  there  is  no  official! 
quotation  on  the  London  Exchange  at  present  is  that  London  will  not 
quote  an  American  company  until  a  quotation  has  been  obtained  on  the 
New  York  Exchange.  The  Kodak  Company  hai3  not  until  quite  recently 
been  in  a  position  to  make  application  for  this,  owing  to  the  fact  thu 
a  fresh  issue  of  capital  has  only  just  been  completed.  We  understam 
application  has  now  been  made  in  New  York,  and  the  London  applica 
tion  for  a  quotation  will  be  made  at  a  very  early  date.  It  would  bt 
strange  indeed  if  a  company  with  a  capital  of  £7,000,000  without  < 
shilling  of  indebtedness  of  any  nature  save  current  monthly  accounts > 
with  assets  in  excess  of  its  preferred  stock,  and  an  earning  power  oj 
14  per  cent,  on  its  ordinary  shares  after  paying  6  per  cent,  on  it/3  pre, 
ferred,  and  with  nearly  £1,000,000  of  its  assets  practically  cash,  woulu 
not  be  a  desirable  security  in  any  market. 

The  suggestion  that  the  directors  of  the  Ilford  Company  who  recoin , 
mend  the  scheme  are  receiving  isubstantial  compensation  for  the  los 
of  their  office  is  a  statement  beneath  the  notice  of  anyone  who  know 
the  character  and  standing  of  the  gentlemen  concerned,  one  of  whom  i 
Mr.  Harman,  the  founder  of  the  business  and  the  largest  shareholde 
in  the  company. 

As  to  the  proposed  exchange  of  shares  between  the  two  companies 
it  has  been  made  very  properly  on  the  consideration  of  tangible  asset, 
and  earning  power,  not  on  the  fluctuating  market  price  of  either  coni 
pany’s  shares,  and  has  been  settled  as  fair  by  the  gentlemen  mos 
largely  interested  in  the  shares  of  each  company.  The  shareholders  cj  ’ 
both  companies  will  be  wise  if  they  are  guided  by  the  advice  of  respod 
sible  men  who  are  prompted  in  their  action  only  by  a  regard  for  till 
welfare  of  their  respective  companies. 

- ♦ - 

RADIUM. 

What  is  all  this  about  radium?  What  is  radium?  Where  doe* 
come  from?  What  is  the  use  of  it? — these  are  questions  which  ha 
been  frequently  asked  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  and  have  son  $ 
times  been  answrered  in  very  odd  ways.  To  begin  with  (says  the  “  Timer 
radium  is  not  found  in  pitch,  though  that  origin  has  been  assigned 
it  in  print,  and  a  cutting  has  been  produced  from  more  than  one  pocl 
book  to  confute  the  rash  sceptic.  It  is  obtained  from  a  mineral  cai 
pitchblende,  which  really  differs  rather  widely  from  pitch  in  its  physi  . 
properties.  Pitchblende  is  an  ore  found  in  Saxony,  and  contain] 
iron,  barium,  uranium,  and  other  metals.  Along  with  these  are  ve • 
small  quantities  of  radium,  the  extraction  of  which  is  a  very  laborio  h 
and  costly  business.  Looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack  is  probablj 
more  exhilarating  occupation  than  looking  for  a  few  milligrammes 
radium  in  a  truckload  of  pitchblende.  Naturally  the  stuff  is  rat! 
dear.  Anybody  who  can  get  a  supply  fairly  pure  at  10s.  per  mi 
gramme  would  not  hurt  himself  much  by  making  a  “comer.”  T1 
price  works  out  at  somewhere  near  £35  per  grain,  or,  say,  rough 
£15,000  per  ounce ;  but,  as  there  is  not  an  ounce  in  the  market,  I 
quotation  may  be  taken  as  nominal.  Of  course,  we  never  know  wl 
may  happen.  Somebody  may  dig  into  a  store  of  radium  less  horri! 
entangled  in  masses  of  refractory  ore.  But  for  reasons  too  recond, 
to  be  explained  here,  this  is  regarded  as  extremely  improbable. 

The  stuff  makes  amends  for  the  smallness  of  its  amount  by 
remarkable  properties.  A  little  of  it  goes  a  very  long  way.  There 
lome  bodies  that  can  be  stimulated  by  light  or  otherwise  in  sucl; 
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manner  that  they  afterwards  shine  in  the  dark.  Radium  brought  near 
to  these  bodies  causes  them  to  shine.  A  mere  fraction  of  a  grain 
in  solution  povred  from  one  vessel  to  another  leaves  on  them  enough  of 
itself,  even  after  they  are  washed  in  the  usual  way,  to  give  them 
temporarily  the  power  of  causing  this  light  effect  upon  a  sensitive 
screen.  It  is  like  a  grain  of  musk  making  everything  in  a  wardrobe 
smell  of  musk  though  there  has  been  no  material  in  contact.  Some¬ 
thing  must  pass  from  the  radium  to  the  sensitive  body,  and  the  puzzle 
just  now  is  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sometnmg.  Does  radium  shoot  off 
infinitely  minute  particles  of  itself  to  produce  its  effects  ?  What  explains 
such  suicidal  conduct,  which,  going  on  through  geological  time,  might 
explain  why  so  little  radium  is  left?  Or  does  it  do  something  to  the 
ether,  which  in  turn  does  something  to  the  sensitive  screen?  Again, 
why  does  it  go  on  doing  this,  when  apparently  nothing  is  being  done  to 
the  radium  itself?  There  are  all  sorts  of  theories,  but  in  reality  nobody 
knows.  This  is  not  the  worst,  however.  M.  and  Mme.  Curie,  two 
distinguished  French  investigators,  have  recently  announced  that  radium 
emits  heat,  steadily  and  constantly.  They  have  measured  the  amount 
and  find  it  quite  considerable.  Charity  begins  at  home,  and  radium  does 
not  forget  to  keep  itsexi  warm.  It  is  said  to  be  always  between  two 
and  three  degrees  hotter  than  the  other  things  in  its  vicinity,  whereas 
every  well-conducted  substance  comes  to<  the  same  temperature  as  its 
surroundings.  This  paradoxical  behaviour  calls  urgently  for  explana¬ 
tion,  but  as  yet  none  is  forthcoming.  There  are  cynics  who  recall  the 
story  of  King  Charles  and  the  Royal  Society.  Before  explaining  why 
radium  is  hot,  they  would  like  further  assurance  that  it  is  hot.  On  the 
other  side  it  is  pointed  out  that  M.  Curie  has  a  great  reputation  at 
stake,  and  that  the  incredible  nature  of  his  announcement  must  have 
been  fully  realised  by  himself  and  must  have  made  him  doubly  and 
trebly  careful  to  verify  his  results  in  every  possible  way.  He  is  coming 
'over  here  to  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  June,  so  we  may  then 
hear  more  about  his  methods  and  proofs,  if  the  full  light  of  truth  is 
not  meanwhile  turned  on  by  native  inquirers. 

Radium  has  yet  other  properties  which  are  also  remarkable,  though 
they  chiefly  concern  the  physiologist.  Hold  a  tube  containing  a  few 
milligrammes  near  a  man  s'  temple  and  he  will  get  the  sensation  of  a 
lash  of  light.  Most  of  us  have  seen  star's  at  school  under  the  stimulus 
rf  a  sharp  tap  on  the  nose,  and  radium  produces  much  the  same  effect 
without  violence.  If  kept  for  a  few  hours  near  the  skin  a  tube  of 
.adium  raises  a  blister  and  produces  a  sore,  which,  however,  does  not 
very  deep.  This  effect  takes  place  through  one’s  clothes,  therefore 
adium  is  not  recommended  as  a  pocket  companion.  Applied  to  the 
rerve  centres,  it  produces  paralysing  effects  sufficient  to  kill  small 
reatures  whose  centres  are  near  the  surface  and  therefore  not  well 
orotected.  The  bacteriologists  find  ttiat  it  kills  some  of  their  pets. 
Ill  these  things  it  does  through  glass,  for  nobody  can  afford  to  hand  it 
ibout  loose.  We  would  unwillingly  credit  it  with  tiie  diabolical  power 
>f  shootmg  its  own  particles  through  glass,  but  the  alternative  is  that  it 
ends  forth  subtle  but  potent  emanations  of  some  other  kind.  They 
omewhat  resemble  Rontgen  rays,  but  the  difference  is  that  we  make 
hese  rays  by  a  considerable  expenditure  of  power,  while  this  stuff 
lumps  influence  out  of  itself  without  any  visible  means  of  support  or 
enewal. 

L  ^  *s  as^e<^>  What  is  the  use  of  all  this  ?  One  can  only  answer,  more 
5 cottico,  What  is  the  use  of  a  baby?  As  baby  it  is  not  of  any  use ;  in 
act,  it  is  a  nuisance.  But  it  will  grow  into  a  man,  who  is  of  use. 
n  the  same  way  it  is  not  easy  to  say  that  radium  is  at  present  of  any 
ise  from  the  strictly  practical  standpoint.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  used 
lomceopathically  for  the  cure  of  photopsia,  which,  as  we  have  just 
een,  it  causes.  If  we  had  plenty  of  it,  we  might  paint  London  with 
ulciurn  sulphide,  put  radium  in  the  street-lamps,  and  get  a  mild 
noonlight  everywhere,  while  saving  on  gas  and  electricity.  But 
leople  careful  of  their  complexions  might  object  to  its  effect  upon  the 
u  ice.  No ;  it  cannot  be  said  at  present  to  be  of  extensive  practical 
1  i  y.  But  it  is  only  a  baby,  and  in  developing  our  knowledge  of  it 
re  are  very  likely  to  hit  upon  something  useful,  or  upon  something 

isefulUSt  §1VeS  the  hklt  required  to  make  some  other  P^ce  of  knowledge 


Mr.  Edwix  Edser  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  physical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Institute,  New  Cross. 

outh-Eastern  Union  of  Scientific  Societies. — The  eighth  annual 
ongress  will  be  held  at  Dover,  on  June  11th,  12th,  and  13th,  1903. 


Peu)$  and  Dotes* 

■ - ♦ - 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. — The  annual  report  of  the 
Council  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  after  expressing 
great  regret  at  the  death  of  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  states  that  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  has  been 
appointed  to  that  position,  and  that  Mr.  S.  Steuart  Gladstone  has 
accepted  the  office  of  treasurer,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Beckwith,  both  gentlemen  being  representatives  of  the  Fishmongers’ 
Company  in  the  institute.  The  Council  proceed  to  review  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  institute  was  founded  and  compare  them  with  those 
now  existing,  because  the  present  appears  to  be  a  convenient  time  in 
which  to  consider  them.  They  claim  that  in  establishing  the  institute— 
it  was  incorporated  in  1880— the  City  and  Livery  Companies  of  London 
took  the  first  substantial  step  towards  the  provision  and  organisation 
of  technical  education.  During  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence  the 
institute  did  much  to  direct  public  opinion  to  the  necessity  of  a  liberal 
provision  being  made  for  the  technical  education  of  all  grades  of  men 
employed  in  the  industries  of  the  country,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for 
State-aid  and  municipal  action.  The  report  refers  to  uae  later  work 
of  the  institute  and  to  the  assistance  it  has  rendered  to  county  anc? 
borough  councils  at  the  request  of  those  bodies;  and  the  belief  is 
expressed  that  in  the  provision  made  for  systematic  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  of  a  high  character  at  the  Central  Technical  College  and  at  the 
Technical  College,  Finsbury,  the  institute  has  done  most  valuable  work 
of  a  special  and  distinctive  kind,  which  is  not  covered  by  that  of  any 
other  public  or  private  institution  in  London.  The  Council  say  that  , 
the  necessity  for  that  work  is  in  no  way  lessened  by  recent  legislation,  and  ’ 
that  there  will  still  be  much  valuable  work  of  a  special  and  distinctive  - 
character,  such  as  that  carried  on  by  the  institute,  which  must,  at  least-, 
foi  the  present  and  some  time  to  come,  if  not  permanently,  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  private  and  voluntary  effort.  The  great  work  done  ■ 
under  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council  • 
during  the  past  ten  years  has,  the  report  adds,  added  to  the  necessity 
of  the  institute’s  developing  its  present  work,  as,  with  the  greater  - 
efficiency  of  secondary  and  continuation  schools  and  the  number  of 
scholarships  now  available,  an  increasing  number  of  qualified  candidates 
seek  to  enter  upon  higher  courses  of  study  under  the  institute.  The 
Council  indicate  briefly  the  directions  in  which  the  institute’s  work  is 
developing.  In  this  connection  they  mention  the  Central  Technical 
College,  the  Department  of  Technology,  and  the  Technical  College, 

,  inSib^y’  a,n  f ffort  to  extend  wllich  is  being  made ;  and  they  earnestly 
trust  that  t~ear  endeavour  to  allow  this  work  free  scope  for  its  national 
growth  and  development  will  receive  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
Corporation  and  Livery  Companies  of  the  City  of  London. 

Picture  Postcards  and  the  Book  Trade.— “A  London  publisher 
within  a  few  years  is  said  to  have  made  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
from  the  sal©  of  his  special  postcards  as  a  side  issue  to  his  regular 
business.”  So  says  an  American  paper.  A  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  profit  is  a  pretty  fine  side  issue,  but  if  that  London  publisher 
has  made  it  he  deserves  it.  The  sale  of  pictorial  postcards  has  assumed 
enormous  proportions,  and  booksellers— at  least  the  majority  of  them— 
have  welcomed  the  fashion  as  a  simple  and  profitable  side  issue  tc 
their  regular  business.  Not  long  since  a  provincial  bookseller  of  high 
standing  told  us  in  confidence  how  many  cards  he  disposed  of  every 
day,  and  although  we  forget  the  number,  it  was  astonishing.  It  is  not 
stock  which  takes  up  much  space,  it  is  easy  to  display,  and  as  there 
is  no  fear  of  a  slump  at  present  it  must  be  considered  good  stock — 
i.  e. ,  if  artistic  and  well  produced.  Stamp  dealers  are  said  to  be 
suffeiing  severely  from  the  postcard  mania,  except  such  of  them  as  have 
wisely  seen  which  way  the  wind  blew ;  even  photographers  find  their 
local  views  must  come  down  to  dots — in  other  words,  must  conform 
to  postal  regulations;  and  very  attractive,  too,  are  many  of  the 
coloured  photographic  cards  of  scenery,  costume,  people,  and  places 
which  thrust  thems°lves  into  notice  everywhere.  Even  literature  is 
pressed  into  the  postcard  service.  The  other  day  we  saw  a  very 
expensive  series  of  100  postcards  printed  in  Italian,  and  giving  the 
whole  of  La  Divina  Commedia  di  Dante  Allighieri.”  The  publishers 
are  Messrs.  Alfieri  and  Lac,  of  [Milan,  and  on  the  cards  are  pictures 
in  colours  charmingly  executed  representing  scenes  described  by  the 
poet.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  hotel  you  are  staying  at  in 
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Italy,  you  write  the  name  of  it  on  a  Dante  postcard  with  the  lines 
beginning :  “  Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  ch’entrate,”  and  send  it  to 
your  friends,  but  do  not  give  it  to  the  hall  porter  to  post,  or  the 
proprietor  may  bring  an  action  for  libel  against  you.  These  Dante 
postcards  are  not  only  intended  as  an  elegant  tribute  to  the  prevailing 
fashion,  but  are  also  sold  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Societa  Dante 
Allighieri  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Italian  Language  and  Culture. 
High  aims  for  a  postcard  series.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what 
subjects  have  not  been  depicted  on  postcards.  A  firm  of  map  pub¬ 
lishers  sent  us  a  set  with  coloured  maps  on  them,  but  the 
lettering  was  rather  too  small  for  most  people,  and  probably  the 
“bird’s-eye  view”  would  be  the  best  kind  of  map  to  show  the  places 
of  interest  near  a  town.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  was  nr  Germany 
.or  Italy  or  some  other  country  that  the  postcard  souvenir  originated. 
The  first  we  remember  to  have  seen  had  Rhine  views  on  them.  Perhaps 
-as  interesting  as  any  are  those  with  actual  photographs  of  love  y 
scenery  and  famous  places,  but  there  should  always  be  at  least  enough 
space  for  the  sender  to  put  his  or  her  name— the  personal  element  is 
■usually  an  attraction  in  such  cases ;  it  does  not  matter  that  the  love  y 
-card  you  send  from  Cairo,  full  of  “  local  colour,”  was  designed  and 
printed  in  Berlin  or  Birmingham. — “The  Publishers  Circular. 


THE  “ROTOX”  COMPETITION. 

The  Rotary  Photographic  Company,  Limited,  of  14,  New  Union 
Street.  Moorfields,  E.C.,  announce  a  series  of  competitions  for  prints 
made  on  their  “Rotox”  gaslight  paper.  We  append  the  rules  and 
detailed  particulars  : — , 

1  All  prints  submitted  must  have  been  produced  by  the  competitor 
from  his  own  negative.  The  negative  may  be  on  any  brand  of  plate  or 
film.  2.  Any  number  of  prints  may  be  submitted  for  competition, 
but  a  separate  coupon  will  be  required  for  each  picture.  3.  Prints 
mav  be  mounted  or  unmounted,  but  not  framed,  and  coupon  to  be 
fixed  on  back.  Fancy  mounts  lending  themselves  for  the  improvement 
of  picture  will  not  be  taken  into  consideration.  4.  The  prints  and 
•original  negative  of  all  prize  winners  to  become  the  sole  property  of 
the  Rotary  Photographic  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  right  to  reproduce  same,  but 
no  rights  claimed  in  unsuccessful  prints.  Prints  cannot  be  returnee 
unless  accompanied  by  an  addressed  label  and  stamps  to  cover 
postage.  5.  Each  piece  of  paper  is  stamped  with  the  Rotary  Com- 
ipany’s  mark.  No  print  will  be  accepted  for  competition  unless  it 
shows  such  mark.  6.  Purchasers  must  be  careful  to  ask  their  dealers 
for  competition  packets  containing  the  coupon.  7.  The  decision  of  the 
judges  is  final.  8  Prints  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  October  31st, 

1903. 

Class  1.— Size  2£  by  3£.  For  persons  not  over  16  years  of  age. 
•Grade  1  :  1st  prize,  £2  2s ;  2nd,  £1  Is ;  5  extra  at  10s  6d.  Grade  III.  : 
1st  prize,  £2  2s ;  2nd  prize,  £1  Is ;  5  extra  at  10s  6d. 

Class  II.— Size  up  to  ±  plate.  Open  to  all.  Grade  II.  :  1st  prize, 
£3  3s ;  2nd  prize,  £2  2s ;  3rd  prize,  £1  Is ;  10  extra  at  10s  6d.  Grade 
III.  :  1st  prize,  £3  3s ;  2nd  prize,  £2  2s :  3rd  prize,  £1  Is ;  10  extra 
at  10s  6d.  Grade  VI.  :  1st  prize,  £3  3s ;  2nd  prize,  £2  2s ;  3rd  prize, 
£1  Is ;  10  extra  at  10s  6d. 

Class  III. — Open  to  all  up  to  5  by  4.  Grade  I.  :  1st  prize,  £3  3s; 
2nd  prize,  £2  2s;  3rd  prize,  £1  Is;  five  extra  at  10s  6d.  Grade  III.  : 
1st  prize,’ £3  3s;  2nd  prize,  £2  2s ;  3rd  prize,  £1  Is ;  5  extra  at  10s  6d_ 
Grade  V.  :  1st  prize,  £3  3s ;  2nd  prize,  £2  2s ;  3rd  prize,  £1  Is ;  5 
■extra  at  10s  6d. 

Class  IV. — Up  to  4  plate.  Open  to  all.  Grade  II.  :  1st  prize, 
£4  4s ;  2nd  prize,  £3  3s ;  3rd  prize,  £1  Is ;  10  extra  at  10s  6d.  Grade 
HI.  ;  1st  prize,  £4  4s ;  2nd  prize,  £3  3s ;  3rd  prize,  £1  Is ;  10  extra 
•at  10s  6d.  Grade  VI.  :  1st  prize,  £4  4s ;  2nd  prize,  £3  3s ;  3rd  prize, 
£1  Is;  10  extra  at  10s  6d. 

Class  V.— Up  to  8^  by  6£.  Open  to  all.  Grade  II.  :  1st  prize, 
£5  5s;  2nd  prize,  £3  3s;  3rd  prize,  £1  10s;  5  extra  at  10s.  6d_ 
Grade  IV.  :  1st  prize,  £5  5s ;  2nd  prize,  £3  3s ;  3rd  prize,  £1  10s ;  5 
extra  at  10s  6d.  Grade  V.  :  1st  prize,  £5  5s ;  2nd  prize,  £3  3s ;  3rd 
prize,  £1  10s ;  5  extra  at  10s  6d. 

The  judges  are  Messrs.  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S.,  Editor  of  the 
British  Journal  of  Photography  ;  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  Editor  of  the 
“Amateur  Photographer”;  and  H.  Snowden  Ward,  Editor  of  the 
•“  Photogram.” 


l)eu>  Books. 


Photograpische  Bibliothek. — Verlag  von  Gustav  Schmidt,  Bvilin. 

_ Vol.  10. — “  Der  Gummidruck.”  J.  Gaedicke. 

Herr  Gaedicke’s  work  on  the  gum  bichromate  process  has  reached 
a  second  edition,  and  this  has  given  the  author  the  opportunity  to  add 
a  chapter  on  the  improvements  in  the  process  which  have  been  made 
meanwhile.  Herr  Gaedicke  draws  attention  to  the  rapid  progress  of 
gum  bichromate  photography,  which  he  affirms  lias  placed  tin'  art  on 
a  higher  level,  by  giving  it  greater  latitude  for  personal  work.  We 
can  recommend  the  book  as  a  thorough,  reliable  guide  to  the  process. 

Vol.  17. — “  Die  Trockenplatte.”  Dr.  Luppo-Cramer. 

This  small  volume  is  a  hand-book  dealing  with  the  properties  and 
treatment  of  dry -plates.'  The  author’s  object  has  been  to  place  the  art 
of  negative  production  before  the  reader  by  the  light  of  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  recent  years.  Great  progress  has  been  made 
by  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  new  developers,  whilst  orthochromatic 
plates  of  various  characteristics  are  also  now  obtainable  ^  of 
these  subjects  receive  special  attention,  and  the  book  will  be  found 
very  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the 

times.  . 

Vol.  18.—' “Lehrbuch  der  Mikrophotographie.”  Dr.  Carl  kaiserhng. 

The  demand  for  a  text  book  for  microphotography  has  induced  1  r. 
Kaiserling  to  issue  part  of  bis  “Praktikum  dor  Wissenschafthche 
Photographie ”  as  a  separate  volume  dealing  with  this  subjee  •  e 
work  has  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  will  be  found  a  very  useful  guide 
by  the  amateur  who  wishes  to  take  up  this  fascinating  branch  of 
photography. 


Album  of  Specimen  Prints  on  Paget  Prize  Papers.  Published  by  the 

Paget  Prize  Plate  Company,  Watford. 

Something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  the  Paget 
Company  came  into  existence,  and  the  elegant  production  before  us  is 
evidence,  even  if  we  already  had  not  the  conviction,  that  the  mastery 
of  technique  which  has  always  characterised  Paget  sensitive  products 
remains  as  complete  and  as  undiminished  as  ever.  These  specimen 
prints  are  included  in  a  most  tasteful  form  of  album,  bound  in  a  neutral 
tinted  paper  cover,  with  bright  red  lettering.  The  prints  number  six ; 
they  are  of  about  half-plate  size,  two  of  them  being  smaller  circles  a 
they  are  attached  to  104-8*  plate-marked  mounts,  the  image  surfaces 
being  protected  by  tissue  paper.  The  first  is  a  rich  gelatino-cMor  de 
P.O.P.  print  with  glossy  surface,  which  illustrates  the  vigour,  P  ’ 
and  brilliancy  of  tone  of  this  popular  process  to  perfection.  The  secon 
is  a  matt  surface  C.C.  print-out  print  toned  with  platinum  from  a_ 
negative  by  Mr.  Langfier.  Here  the  cooler  tone  and  matt  surface 
impart  a  beautiful  engraving-like  effect,  with  slight  warmth  in  the  I 
shadows  of  the  subject.  A  third  print  is  on  selritoning  collodic 
chloride,  and  the  tone  is  one  of  agreeable  warmth.  The  fourth  print 
on  self-toning  matt  collodion  is  of  a  rich  and  pleasing  sepia  colour  A 
portrait  negative  by  Mr.  Reinhold  Thiele  supplies  the  subject  of  the 
print  on  smooth  bromide  paper,  and  here  we  congratulate  both 
photographer  and  paper-makers  on  the  production  of  one  of  the  mos 
pleasingly  soft  and  harmonious  pieces  of  bromide  work  that  has  lecen  , 
come  under  our  observation.  The  concluding  print  is  on  Paget  Pnz 
Gravure  Gaslight  paper.  In  this  we  have  a  favourable  example  of  th 
combination  of  vigour  and  delicacy  which  this  process  is  capable  of 
yielding.  Altogether  we  congratulate  the  Paget  Company  on  • 
refined  manifestation  of  the  properties  of  their  printing  papers.  1 
album  is  a  most  artistic  production,  and  is  well  worth  preservation. 


From  Mr.  Paul  Metz,  of  63,  Edgbaston  Street,  Birmingham,  we 
have  received  a  sample  bottle  of  the  original  “  Brilliant  Developer 
This  is  sent  out  in  the  form  of  a  concentrated  colourless  solution,  w  c 
we  find  to  possess  great  keeping  properties.  It  is  used  m  conjunc  101 
with  a  carbonate  of  potash  solution  1 : 10;  and  by  judicious  concentra 
tion  or  dilution  of  the  mixed  alkali  and  reducer,  command  is  eaffli. 
obtained  over  the  qualitative  characteristics  of  the  negatives.  i  e  ’ 
is  always  a  very  large  demand  for  ready  mixed  developers,  and  tn 
excellent  behaviour  of  the  sample  to  which  we  are  referring  convince 
us  that  the  “  Brilliant”  developer  will  be  popular  with  many  plate  m 
film  users. 
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Commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence 

- - . 

Messrs.  0.  Sichel  and  Co.  inform  us  that,  consequent  upon  the 
removal  of  their  factory  to  4,  Roscoe  Street,  the  show-rooms  have  been 
transferred  to  52,  Bunhill  Row,  where  a  full  representative  selection  of 
their  goods  can  be  seen. 

Messrs.  Henry  Hughes  and  Son,  of  59,  Fenchurch  Street,  London, 
E.C. ,  write  :  “We  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have  regis¬ 
tered  our  business  of  Henry  Hughes  and  Son,  marine  opticians,  59, 
Fenchurch  Street,  as  a  private  limited  company,  and  that,  as  from 
May  1st,  it  is  being  carried  on  as  Henry  Hughes  and  Son,  Limited. 
The  registered  office  of  the  company  is  59,  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 
Our  Mr.  Alexander  Hughes,  who  has  conducted  the  business  as  sole 
partner  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  has  agreed  to  act  as  managing 
director,  and  his  two  sons,  Mr.  Henry  Alexander  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Joseph  Hughes,  who  have  both  had  several  years’  experience 
in  the  business,  join  the  board  as  directors.” 

The  Automatic  Picture  Gallery  (Limited). — A  winding-up  order 
having  bean  made  against  this  company  on  the  24th  February  last,  the 
usual  summary  and  observations  have  now  been  issued  by  the  official 
receiver.  The  company  was  registered  on  the  13th  December,  1900, 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  £15,000,  divided  into  £1  shares,  and  was 
formed  to  carry  on  the  business  of  exhibitors  of  stereoscopic  and 
other  views  by  means  of  automatic  machines,  and  to  carry  into  effect 
an  agreement  dated  the  7th  December,  1900,  between  Gully  Frith  and 
Go.,  and  H.  E.  G.  H.  Scholefield.  A  prospectus  was  issued  on  the 
14th  December,  1900,  inviting  subscriptions  for  5,000  shares.  This  did 
not  disclose  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Gully  Frith  and  Co.,  the  vendors, 
were  the  promoters  of  the  company,  and  the  question  as  to  their 
liability  in  the  respect  of  the  profit  made  by  them  in  the  promotion 
of  this  company  was  receiving  the  consideration  of  the  official  receiver. 
Only  one  profit  and  loss  account  had  been  prepared — namely,  to  the 
31st  December,  1901,  and  showed  a  loss  of  £137  4s.  6d.  The  failure 
of  the  company  was  attributed  by  the  directors  to  the  want  of  sufficient 
working  capital,  to  heavy  law  costs,  and  mismanagement.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  affairs  shows  gross  liabilities,  £6,218  0s.  7d.,  of  which  £5,152 
are  expected  to  ra'nk  and  no  available  assets.  As  regards  the  share¬ 
holders  a  total  deficiency  of  £19,542  13s.  5d.  is  disclosed.  As  the  result- 
of  the  meetings  of  the  creditors  and  shareholders,  held  last  month,  the 
official  receiver  (Mr.  H.  Brougham)  continues  to  act  as  liquidator  of  the 
company. 

Re  Charles  James  Gunn,  photographer,  residing  at  Norham  House 
Sheen  Road,  Richmond,  and  carrying  on  business  at  2,  The  Quadrant, 
Richmond,  and  162,  Sloane  Street,  in  co-partnership  under  the  style 
of  Gunn  and  Stewart.  This  debtor  appeared  for  his  adjourned  public 
examination  at  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court  on  Thursday,  the  21st 
bust.,  before  Mr.  Registrar  Hope,  when,  in  reply  to  questions  put  by 
the  official  receiver,  debtor  stated  that  a.t  the  time  of  his  failure  he 
carried  on  business  with  Mr.  Stuart  at  Richmond  and  Sloane  Street, 
S.W.  He  began  business  at  Richmond  in  1886,  when  he  bought  a 
photographic  business  for  £900.  He  had  had  a  great  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  trade,  but  had  not  been  connected  with  the  Richmond 
business  before.  About  eighteen  months  after  he  started,  he  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Stuart.  Neither  of  them  had  any  capital  to  start  with, 
but  the  purchase  money  was  provided  by  their  respective  mothers-in- 
law.  He  thought  that  about  £450  was  provided  in  that  manner,  and 
they  paid  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money  by  instalments  of  £100 
per  annum.  In  1896  they  took  a  business  in  Sloane  Street,  S.W.  That 
was  a  new  business  entirely.  That  business  had  not  proved  so  profit¬ 
able  as  the  Richmond  business.  It  was  much  smaller.  Witness  looked 
after  both  businesses,  as  he  was  the  practical  man,  and  his  partner  kept 
the  books.  In  May  last  Mr.  Stuart  commenced  an  action  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  for  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  and  witness  had 
since  been  working  for  the  receiver  at  a  .salary  of  £16  per  week.  The 
reason  the  Chancery  proceedings  were  taken  was  because  they  could 
not  agree  together.  Witness  felt  that  he  was  doing  all  the  work  and 
not  receiving  his  proper  remuneration  for  it.  There  had  always  been 
friction  between  them,  as  witness  was  the  practical  man  and  his 


partner  simply  the  bookkeeper.  LTider  the  partnership  agreement 
witness  received  a  salary  of  £800  per  annum,  and  his  partner  received 
less  than  that.  In  spite  of  his  receiving  that  amount  from  the  business, 
he  considered  that  he  was  receiving  too  little  pay.  He  considered  that 
he  did  the  work  of  six  men,  and  it  rendered  him  prostrate,  so  that  he 
was  ill  for  some  time.  If  he  had  had  a  practical  man  as  a  partner 
lie  would  not  have  had  to  work  so  hard.  He  attributed  his  failure 
to  a  great  extent,  to  the  expenses  of  building  his  private  house,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  partnership  action.  WThen  he  first  saw  the 
builder  about  the  house  he  told  him  that  it  was  not  to  exceed  £1,300, 
but  he  wanted  a  house  to  cost  £1,000  if  possible.  Mr.  Heasler,  the 
builder,  told  him  he  would  build  a  house  for  that  amount,  but  eventu¬ 
ally  the  cost  came  out  at  £3,200.  It  was  a  very  large  house ;  in  fact, 
larger  than  he  wanted.  He  admitted  that  to  a  certain  extent  - it  was 
his  fault  that  the  house  cost  so  much.  It  was  the  pressure  put  upon 
him  by  the  builder  that  had  brought  him  to  that  Court.  He  admitted 
that  Mr.  Heasler’s  debt  was  four  or  five  years  old  at  the  date  of  the 
receiving  order,  but  he  paid  him  interest  on  the  balance  outstanding. 
If  Mr.  Heasler  had  not  pressed  him  he  could  have  gone  on,  as  all  his 
other  creditors  were  friends.  He  saw  the  plans  of  the  house  before  it 
was  built,  but  he  had  no  idea  as  to  what  it  would  cost.  The  builder 
told  him  that  he  did  not  want  his  money,  but  only  wanted  the  job 
to  build  the  house.  He  did  not  know  what  he  meant  by  that  expres¬ 
sion.  He  did  not  suggest  that  the  builder  intended  to  build  the  house 
out  of  kindness.  The  builder  did  not  really  know  how  much  to 
charge  for  the  house,  and  eventually  a  surveyor  was  called  in  by  con¬ 
sent  of  both  parties,  and  he  assessed  the  cost  at  £3,200.  He  raised 
£2,200  on  mortgage  on  the  house,  and  a  further  sum  of  £1,300  was 
raised  by  mortgaging  the  business.  The  house  had  been  a  great  trouble 
to  him,  as  it  was  too  expensive.  Examined  by  Mr.  Metzner,  the 
trustee,  debtor  stated  that  he  now  recollected  that  the  business  cost 
£1,100,  and  not  £900,  and  that  the  balance  was  paid  by  instalments  of 
£100  per  annum.  He  admitted  that  Mr.  Stuart  commenced  the  action 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  because  he  considered  that  wit¬ 
ness  was  drawing  too  much  from  the  business.  He  commenced  build¬ 
ing  his  house  in  1898,  and  although  it  cost  him  £3,200,  he  had  since 
been  iuforn  ed  that  it  was  not  worth  half  that  amount.  The  ground 
rent  was  £25  per  annum.  The  garden  cost  him  £300.  The  trustee 
said  that  house  had  recently  been  put  up  for  auction  by  the  mort¬ 
gagees,  but  was  withdrawn,  as  the  highest  bid  was  only  £1,575. 
Debtor  further  stated  that  when  he  told  Mr.  Heasler  to  build  him  a 
house  to  cost  £1,000,  or  at  the  outside  £1,300,  he  told  him  that  he 
would  pay  for  it  by  instalments  of  £300  per  annum.  He  could  have 
paid  that  amount  out  of  his  drawings  from  the  business.  He  put 
£400  worth  of  furniture  into  the  house,  on  which  he  raised  £160  by  a 
bill  of  sale.  Of  that  £160  he  paid  £125  to  a  Mr.  Walkden,  in  order 
that  that  gentleman  might  hand  it  over  to  certain  solicitors  having 
claims  against  him.  Afterwards  he  handed  Mr.  Walkden  further 
sums  of  £65  and  £30,  but  he  had  never  been  furnished  with  an  account 
by  Mr.  Walkden  showing  how  the  money  had  been  expended.  He 
asserted  that  he  gave  the  money  to  Mr.  Walkden  for  that  specific 
purpose.  Mr.  Walkden  was  not  a  solicitor,  but  he  had  posed  as  a 
friend  of  his,  and  witness  arranged  to  give  him  something  for  his 
services,  when  he  had  got  out  of  his  financial  difficulties.  He  knew 
that  Mr.  Walkden  denied  having  received  the  amounts  in  question 
from  him,  and  it  was  his  word  against  Mr.  Walkden’s.  •  He  asserted 
that  if  Mr.  Walkden  had  handed  over  the  money  to  Mr.  Heasler  and 
other  gentlemen,  as  he  was  told  to  do,  he  would  not  have  been  in  his 
present  position.  He  was  positive  he  had  handed  Mr.  Walkden  the 
money  in  question.  He  did  not  consider  that  he  had  been  treated 
properly  by  Mr.  Walkden,  but  it  now  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
practically  kept  him,  what  little  services  he  did.  Questioned  by  Mr. 
James,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Heasler,  debtor  said  he  did 
not  understand  figures  at  all,  hence  the  building  of  the  house  ran  into 
so  large  an  amount.  He  admitted  that  although  he  had  promised  to 
pay  for  the  house  by  instalments  of  £300  per  annum,  he  had  not  cut 
down  his  expenses  from  £800  to  £500  per  annum,  but  he  suggested 
that  that  was  owing  to  his  having  got  into  the  hands  of  a  lot  of  solici¬ 
tors,  and  to  the  costs  he  was  put  to  in  connection  with  various  matters. 
After  debtor  had  been  briefly  questioned  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  the  exami¬ 
nation  was  ordered  to  be  closed. 
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Primus  Roll  Film  Cameras.  Sold  by  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Camera 
House,  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Butcher  have  submitted  to  us  for  inspection  two  of  their 
latest  types  of  roll  film  cameras.  The  first  of  these:  is  styled  the  No.  2 
Pom-Pom,  which  takes  a  photograph  2^in.  by  3£in.  Closed  up  the  in¬ 
strument  measures  7in.  by  3;[in.  by  lgjn.,  so  that  its  portability  is 
obvious.  It  is  neatly  covered  in  grained  leather,  and  the  fittings  are 


of  bright  metal.  Time  and  instantaneous  exposures  may  be  given, 
and  the  diaphragm  plate  has  three  apertures ;  a  focussing  scale  in  the 
baseboard,  and  a  reversible  finder  are  other  features.  The  lens  is  a 
single  combination.  The  spool  chambers  are  fitted  with  removable 
metal  holders  for  the  spools.  The  little  instrument  is  strongly  con¬ 
structed  and  well-finished,  and  at  the  low  price  of  £1  Is.  is  excellent 
value.  The  larger  of  the  two  machines  before  us  is  the  No.  2  Carbine, 
for  quarter-plate  photographs,  and  retailing  at  £2  2s.  Closed  this 
measures  8j;in.  by  4^in.  by  l|in.  Covered  in  grained  leather,  the 
bright  metal  fittings  give  the  camera  a  handsome  appearance.  A  rise 
of  front  is  obtainable.  A  revolving  flange  on  the  lens  front  gives  aper¬ 
tures  of  fll,  f22,  f44 ;  the  movement  of  a  knobbed  lever  at  the  side  of 
the  disc  shown  in  the  illustration  controls  the  exposure  for  either  time 
or  instantaneous.  The  camera  has  a  reversible  finder,  a  focussing 
scale,  and  a  single  lens,  as  well  as  the  convenience  of  detachable 
spool  holders.  The  Carbine  is  a  strong  and  serviceable  camera.  Messrs. 
Butcher  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  enterprise  in  placing  such 
cheap  and  efficient  cameras  before  the  public. 

- ♦ - 

Exhibitions, 

- ♦ - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

July  22,  23. — Cardiff  County  Horticultural  Society  (art  section). 
A.  Coleman,  37,  Plasturton  Gardens,  Cardiff. 

September  24-October  31  — The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 


At  the  Rdntgen  Society’s  ordinary  general  meeting  on  Thursday, 
June  4th,  1905,  at  20,  Hanover  Square,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Clark  will 
show  his  new  dental  X-ray  tube.  A  paper,  “  On  the  Electric  Field 
Surrounding  the  X-Ray  Tube,”  will  be  read  by  the  Rev.  P.  Mulholland, 
M.A. 

Everybody’s  Street  Guide  to  London,  is  the  title  of  a  130-paged 
street  guide  list  issued  by  Mr.  John  Dicks,  of  Effingham  House,  Arundel 
Street,  Strand.  Information  is  given  under  three  headings — namely, 
name  of  street  and  postal  district,  nearest  main  thoroughfare,  nearest 
railway  station.  It  is  sold  at  one  penny. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


May 


29 


29 

30, 

30. 


June 
1 . 

o 


2 


3 

4. 

4. 


Name  of  Society. 

Wimble  Ion  &  Dlst.  Camera  Club 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photo.  Asso. 
Southampton  Camera  Club . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 


Subject. 


Telephotography.  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer. 
Excursion  to  Tewkesbury.  Leader,  Mr! 
W.  A.  Taylor. 

Ramble  to  Red  Lodge,  Bassett. 
Photographic  Excursion  to  Beddington 
Church  and  Orphanage.  Mr.  J.  II 
Baldock. 


Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society 
Rotherham  Photo.  Society . 

Everton  Camera  Club  . 

Hull  Photographic  Society  .... 
London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc... 


(  Excursion.  Conductor,  Dr.  H.  Franklin 
\  Parsons.  F.G.S. 

Members’  Open  Night. 

/  The  Beginning  of  Photography.  “  Pho- 
\  togram  ”  Lecture. 

/  Home  Portraiture.  Demonstration  bw 
f  Mr.  G.  Taylor. 

General  Meeting. 

Wet  Collodion.  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Monday,  the  18th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  W.  Pulling  gave  his  third  and 
concluding  lecture  on  his  tour  round  the  world,  and  this  time  he  dealt 
with  his  voyage  homewards — from  Japan  and  Vancouver  Island,  and 
thence  across  Canada  to  Europe.  We  have  of  late  heard  so  much  of 
Canada  in  connection  with  King  Edward’s  dominions  beyond  the  seas, 
that  it  was  most  interesting  to  hear  about  that  splendid  country  from 
one  who  had  been  there  so  lately,  and  who  had  been  able  to  secure 
an  excellent  set  of  pictures  descriptive  of  its  life  and  scenery.  Mr. 
Pulling  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  as  his  chairman  Mr. 
Fletcher,  late  editor  of  the  “  Daily  Chronicle,”  whom  he  had  met  in 
the  course  of  his  travels,  and  who  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Canada  and  its  people. 

At  Vancouver  Island  the  lecturer  had  many  adventures,  and  his 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  found  himself  at  an  out-of-the-way 
hotel,  where  the  company  was  of  such  a  mixed  description  that  it 
included  a  few  individuals  who  had  “done  time,”  was  most  amusing. 
Here  he  was,  to  his  disgust,  placed  in  quarantine  for  a  fortnight  oa 
account  of  the  small-pox  that  raged  around  the  neighbourhood,  and  he 
had  perforce  to  spend  his  time  mostly  in  fishing,  but  his  detention 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  taking  many  interesting  pictures.  Next 
he  found  himself  in  the  Selkirk  range,  and  he  showed  some  capital  i 
photographs  of  wild  mountain  scenery,  including  many  of  glaciers. 
Many  of  these  pictures  showed  what  could  be  done  with  improving 
negatives  by  means  of  careful  local  development,  and  he  was  good 
enough  to  show  the  pictures  both  before  and  after  such  treatment,  and! 
to  explain  liis  modus  operandi.  His  pictures  of  camp  life,  burnt 
forests,  and  those  descriptive  of  mountain  goat  shooting — beasts  weigh¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  hundredweight,  and  affording  capital  sport — excited1 
much  interest.  His  adventures  were  by  no  means  free  from  peril,, 
and  involved  much  rough  fare  and  rough  accommodation.  He  finally 
reached  Niagara,  and  showed  many  pictures  of  the  falls  and  of  the- 
power  houses  there,  which  are  instrumental  in  conveying  the  energy  of 
the  falling  water  to  the  country  around  for  many  miles.  The  Chairman 
did  but  express  the  feelings  of  all  present  when  he  said  that  he  had 
been  delighted  with  the  excellent  discourse  and  its  illustrations-.  The 
latter  were  calculated  to  bring  credit  even  to  a  member  of  the- 
Camera  Club.  He  was  personally  familiar  with  many  of  the  scenes 
which  they  had  so  much  enjoyed,  for  he  was  once  one  of  a  party 
of  English  journalists  who  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Canadian 
Government  to  make  a  tour  of  the  land.  He  had  been  entranced/ 
with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  especially  with  the  vast  primaeval 
forests  and  the  wonderful  prairies.  These  scenes  had  a  beauty  of 
their  own,  and  he  considered  that  a  photograph  gave  a  far  more 
accurate  idea  of  them  than  could  a  picture  from  the  pencil  of  an  artist,, 
however  accomplished  that  artist  might  be.  This  remark  applied  with 
greater  force  to  pictures  of  mountain  scenery,  for  it  was  a  fact  that  our 
great  landscape  artists  had  found  their  home  in  a  flat  country,  and 
unless  a  man  had  been  brought  up  from  childhood  under  the-  influence 
of  these  grand  efforts  of  Nature,  he  was  not  able  toi  do  them  full 
justice.  As  to  the  Canadian  forest  scenery,  it  was  awe-inspiring 
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nder  all  conditions,  -whether  at  sunrise,  noontide,  or  sunset ;  even 
t  night  it  had  a  beauty  all  its  own.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Pulling 
hat  the  Canadian  hotels  in  some  of  these  wilds  were  open  to  improve- 
lent.  He  and  his  party  had  been  almost  killed  by  the  hospitality 
hey  met  with,  and  he  had  been  especially  struck  with  the  capacity  of 
he  people  for  listening  to  after-dinner  oratory.  At  one  dinner  he 
ttended  they  had  thirty-sir  speakers,  besides  vocalists,  etc.,  and  he 
emembered  wishing  them  farewell  at  4.30  a.m.,  when  there  were 
wenty-four  speakers  who  were  yet  to  get  on  their  legs.  At  a  certain 
lining  settlement,  where  they  were  very  hospitably  entertained  by 
he  Mayor  and  Corporation,  it  was  the  rule  for  no  guests  to  leave 
ntil  they  tumbled  under  the  table.  They  had  had  a  hint  of  tills 
astom,  and  resolved  to  be  severely  temperate.  They  had  the  pleasure 
f  subsequently  seeing  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  feebly  knocking 
t  the  door  of  the  Town  Hall  in  the  belief  that  they  were  at  their 
omes.  The  reporter  of  the  local  newspaper  afterwards  extolled 
aeir  remarkable  feat  in  reversing  the  usual  order  of  things  and  seeing 
heir  hosts  prostrate.  He  had  been  much  impressed  with  the  vast 
^sources  of  Canada.  Richard  Cobden  long  ago  said,  when  he  visited 
le  country,  that  one  day  it  would  form  a  bounteous  home  for  millions 
f  the  human  race.  They  now  saw  that  remarkable  prophecy  in  course 
f  fulfilment.  They  were  now  witnessing  the  gradual  fusion  of  two 
f  the  most  civilised  nations  of  the  earth — the  French  and  the  British 
-and  he  was  certain  that  King  Edward  had  no  more  devoted  subjects 
lan  the  French  Canadians.  There  was  the  grand  future  for  the 
luntry,  and  its  development  would  not  be  brought  about  through 
le  clash  of  arms,  but  through  the  music  of  peaceful  labour  and 
irnest  endeavour. 

Sir  William  Bishop  said  that  the  views  were  self-evident  of  the 
sauties  of  a  country  with  which  we  were  so  closely  allied,  and  which 
now  the  home  of  a  loyal,  contented,  and  prosperous  people.  Canada 
id  come  forward  to  help  us  during  the  stress  of  the  late  war  in 
ruth  Africa,  and  this  association  with  the  old  country  had  forged 
link  which  would  never  be  broken.  He  was  sorry  that  the  lecturer’s 
iperiences  had  not  given,  him  a  very  favourable  impression  of  the 
madian  hotels,  but  it  should  be  reipembered  that  there  were  extreme 
fficulties  in  managing  these  places  in  out-of-the-way  districts.  He 
id  seen  much  of  the  life  of  the  Canadian  prairies,  and  had  studied 
leir  system  of  stock  raising.  Canada  sent  us  horses,  and  the  material 
which  much  of  our  paper  was  manufactured,  and  would  in  the 
iture  be  the  main  source  of  our  timber  supply. 

Dr.  Lyon  considered  that  the  climate  in  some  parts  of  Canada 
as  much  against  the  development  of  the  country.  It  was  awfully 
fid  in  winter,  and  terribly  hot  in  summer.  The  country  west  of 
oronto  was  not  worth  living  in.  In  taking  over  the  land  we  had 
lowed  the  French  Canadians  to  retain  their  own  laws,  and  in  some 
aces  there  was  an  iniquitous  church  rate  which  led  to  the  people 
?ing  in  hovels,  while  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  were  sumptuous. 
Alter  a  few  remarks  from  the  Chairman  the  proceedings  were 
'ought  to  a  close  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks. 

The  lecture  season  at  the  Camera  Club  was  brought  to  a  close  on 
pursday  by  the  delivery  of  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Cyril 
avenport  on  “Mezzotint.”  Mr.  Davenport  has  special  facilities 
r  copying  at  the  British  Museum  the  rare  engravings  which  are  pos- 
ssed  by  the  nation,  and  which,  on  account  of  their  great  number, 
nnot  be  openly  exhibited,  except  on  rare  occasions.  The  Coronation, 
r  example,  induced  the  trustees  to  make  a  special  exhibit  last  year 
interesting  pictures  bearing  on  previous  ceremonies  of  the  kind, 
r.  Davenport’s  many  examples  of  a  very  beautiful  form  of  engraving 
ere  fine  copies  of  the  originals,  and  they  suffered  not  at  all  by 
dargement  on  the  lantern  screen. 

The  lecturer  began  by  giving  a  technical  description  of  the  art 
mezzotint,  while  he  at  the  same  time  exhibited  the  various  tools  em- 
oyed  in  the  work.  The  “  rocker,”  which  is  used  for  roughening 
ie  copper  plate,  and  thus  giving  it  a  printing  ground,  is  shaped  like 
spade,  but  is  striated  along  one  side  like  a  toothed  comb.  The 
roulette”  is  like  the  rowel  of  a  spur,  and  is  used  for  roughening 
nail  portions  of  a  plate,  but  it  would  be  possible  with  it  to  roughen 
ie  entire  surface  of  the  copper  without  the  assistance  of  the  rocker, 
he  “  scraper  ”  is  used  to  cut  out  the  lights  and  to  reduce,  where  ne- 
issary,  the  intensity  of  the  shadows.  Finally,  the  “burnisher  is 
nployed  for  the  pure  whites.  A  general  history  of  the  art  of  mezzo- 
nting  followed.  Mezzotints  were  printed  in  colour  at  quite  an 


early  period,  the  plate  being  inked  at  different  parts  with  different 
pigments.  The  process  was  not  a  commercial  success,  and  it  was 
dropped.  Other  colour  processes  were  afterwards  introduced,  but 
more  generally  mezzotint  engravings  were  printed  in  black  or  brown. 
Various  beautiful  examples  were  shown  on  the  screen  of  the 
work  of  the  leading  mezzotinters  in  this  countrv  dating  from  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  to  the  time  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who 
had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  art  as1  the  best  method  of  reproducing 
works  in  oil.  Many  of  these  examples  were  remarkable  for  the  won¬ 
derful  texture  of  the  velvets  and  the  remarkable  representation  of 
the  sheen  on  satin.  The  prices  uf  mezzotints  have  gone  up  of  recent 
years,  and  a  record  was  reached  when  one  was  sold  not  long  ago  for 
£1,800.  Turner’s  “liber  studiorum ”  pictures  are  mezzotints,  and 
these,  too,  have  much  increased  in  value. 

Mr.  Inwards,  who  occupied  the  chair,  complimented  the  lecturer 
upon  his  instructive  discourse  and  his  beautiful  illustrations.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  reproduce 
some  of  these  priceless  works  by  photogravure,  so  that  they  might 
displace  the  rubbish  one  found  nowadays  in  so  many  of  the  print  shops. 

Mr.  Bothamley  said  that  such  works  had  been  very  largely  re¬ 
produced  in  America,  and  that  they  were  much  used  in  the  schools 
there.  The  selling  price  of  such  pictures  was  only  about  five  cents  each. 

Mr.  Davenport  then  answered  several  questions  which  had  been 
asked  relative  to  details  of  the  process.  The  sketch  was  made  on  the 
plate  with  white  and  black  chalk,  the  white  portion  being  removed 
Avith  the  scraper.  No  tAvo  workmen  Avorked  in  precisely  the  same 
fashion.  The  best  Avay  to  clean  a  dirty  negative  engraving  is  to  lay 
it  face  doAvmvards  in  water,  supported  on  a  hair  sieve  or  strained 
muslin.  Boiling  Avater  is  then  poured  over  its  back,  and  this  percolates 
right  through  and  carries  the  dirt  Avith  it. 

After  the  proceedings  had  terminated  with  the  usual  compliments, 
Mr.  Godfrey  announced  that  there  Avould  be  a  meeting  of  members 
Avho  owned  motor-cars,  with  the  idea  of  arranging  an  outing  during 
the  coming  summer,  and  he  Avould  be  glad  if  those  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  Avould  send  in  their  names  to  him. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
May  21st.  Mr.  W.  A.  Sims  in  the  chair. 

Mu.  A.  L.  Henderson  showed  some  photographs  of  Karnak  sent  him 
by  a  doctor  at  Hai'rogate. 

Mr.  Harry  Wade,  of  Manchester,  then  read  a  paper  upon  “  Intensifica¬ 
tion  and  Reduction.”  (This  will  appear  in  our  next.) 

A  full  discussion  followed  an  interesting  paper,  the  chief  speakers 
being  [Messrs.  Beckett,  Mackie,  Henderson,  Drage,  Teape,  Welford, 
Haddon,  etc. 

Mr.  Beckett  thought  that  in  the  formula  for  dead  black  a  better- 
pigment  Avould  be  vegetable  black. 

Mr.  Henderson  took  exception  to  the  method  of  treating  an  under¬ 
exposed  and  o\Ter-developed  negative,  and  said  much  better  methods 
could  be  employed.  As  far  back  as  at  the  old  South  London  Society 
he  described  a  Avet  collodion  process,  which  would  bring  out  detail 
not  even  visible  before.  He  also  advocated  the  method  of  partial 
bleaching  of  the  plate,  washing  Avhen  the  desired  intensity  Avas  ob¬ 
tained,  and  leaving  out  the  after  darkening  process  altogether.  He 
advised  the  use  of  the  Schlippe’s  salts  method,  and  said  he  had  saved 
many  a  dozen  negatives  by  that  process.  Then  there  was  a  ATery  early 
method  introduced  by  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  a  pyro  silver  process, 
which,  however,  had  the  tendency  to  gi\'e  black  spots. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford,  hon.  secretary,  Avas  surprised  not  to  hear  hypo 
mentioned  as  a  blackening  solution ;  he  preferred  it  to  either  ammonia  or 
sulphite  of  soda.  The  ammonia  method  Avas  terribly  productive  of 
pinholes. 

Mr.  Beckett  confirmed  Mr.  Welford,  and  thought  that  the  pinholes 
were  probably  in  the  negative  originally,  but  AA'ere  enlarged  and  made 
visible  by  the  action  of  the_  ammonia  on  the  gelatine. 

Mr.  Haddon  questioned  the  clearing  bath  for  fogged  plates,  and 
Mr.  Mackie  described  it  as  merely  an  acid  hypo  bath. 

Mr.  Teape  AArarned  members  against  using  uranium  and  ferricyanide 
for  intensification,  as  all  his  negatives  had  gone  wrong. 

Mr.  Henderson  mentioned  the  action  of  sunlight  upon  a  bleached 
plate,  and  described  it  as  continually  darkening  so  long  as  kept  wet, 
so  as  to  liberate  the  chlorine. 
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Mr.  Charles  B.  Howdill  (of  Leeds)  was  introduced  by  |Mr.  Welford. 
He  said  that  he  had  tried  both  intensification  and  reduction  upon 
negatives  for  three-colour  work,  but  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  much  better  left  alone.  He  said  the  Leeds  Camera  Club, 
of  which  he  is  president,  was  going  strongly;  they  could  always  be 
sure  of  80  or  90  to  even  a  demonstration.  He  cordially  invited  any 
members  of  the  L.  and  P.  to  visit  the  L.C.C.  when  in  Leeds. 

Mr.  Wade,  in  replying  to  the  discussion,  said  that  he  had  not 
intended  to  deal  with  all  the  methods  of  intensification,  but  only 
those  in  common  use.  For  instance,  he  had  not  dealt  with  coloured 
glasses  in  printing. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Wade  on  the  motion 
of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  a  distinctly  in¬ 
teresting  evening  ended. 


BALHAM  CAMERA  CLUB. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above  society,  on  Wednesday,  May  20th,  "Dr.  P. 
Turner,  president,  in  the  chair,  two  practical,  demonstrations  on  de¬ 
velopment  were  given. 

Mr.  E.  Salusbury  Tardrew,  in  advocating  the  pyro-ammonia  method, 
pointed  out  what  a  large  amount  of  control  the  worker  had  over  his 
plate  by  developing  tentatively,  adding  small  quantities  of  ammonia 
very  gradually,  and  so  building  up  a  negative  fine  in  grain  and  delicate 
in  gradation.  The  negatives  developed  and  passed  round  for  inspec¬ 
tion  testified  in  a  very  convincing  manner  to  the  efficiency  of  Mr. 
Tardrew’s  method. 

Mr.  Wykeham  demonstrated  the  Watkins  system  of  timing  develop¬ 
ment.  Metol  was  the  agent  used,  and  as  the  lecturer  pointed  out, 
the  time  method  was  invaluable  for  obtaining  uniformity  of  results. 

Considerable  discussion  followed,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturers  concluded  the  meeting. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Wednesday,  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Manley  gave  an  exposi¬ 
tion  on  ozotype.  Since  its  introduction  the  inventor  has  not  been 
idle,  and  from  a  series  of  experiments  new  formulae  have  been  evolved 
enabling  sharp  prints  of  good  gradation  to  be  obtained  with 
greater  ease  and  certainty  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Suitably-sized 
paper  coated  with  the  ozotype  sensitive  solution  is  exposed  behind  a 
negative  in  the  usual  way,  a  visible  image  results,  the  print  is  then 
washed,  a  piece  of  special  carbon  tissue  is  next  applied  to  the  print 
under  the  surface  of  a  weak  acid  bath,  both  are  removed  and  squeegeed 
Into  contact,  partially  dried  between  blotters  for  half  an  hour,  and 
stripped  and  developed  as  in  the  carbon  process.  The  latest  formula 
for  the  acid  bath  is  as  follows  :  Sulphuric  acid  (1  in  10),  90  minims; 
ferrous  sulphate,  90  grains;  water,  40ozs.  By  altering  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  iron  and  acid  a  large  amount  of  control  can  be 
obtained.  The  greater  the  proportion  of  acid  the  higher  the  relief 
and  more  contrasty  the  finish,  whilst  an  increase  of  iron  produces  an 
opposite  effect.  If  the  water  is  chalky  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  acid  up  to  120  minims  to  ensure  a  normal  reaction.  Mr.  Manley 
illustrated  the  process  throughout  in  a  most  satisfactory  and  expeditious 
manner,  fully  explaining  all  points  as  he  went  along.  The  prints  de¬ 
veloped  and  those  passed  round  for  inspection  certainly  showed  pleasing 
quality  and  plenty  of  detail,  but  possessed  a  characteristic  difference 
compared  to  an  ordinary  carbon  or  autotype  print,  a  certain  softness 
of  structure  without  loss  of  sharpness  being  observable  in  the'  lormer. 
During  the  evening  Mr  F.  A.  Crallan  exhibited  a  most  ingenious 
camera  stand  of  his  own  invention.  The  head,  which  permitted  almost 
universal  movements,  was  formed  of  three  segments,  each  attached 
to  one  leg  and  folding  flat  therewith.  The  camera  screw  itself  fastened 
the  stand  together  when  closed,  straps  and  all  loose  parts  being  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  The  opinion  of  all  present  was  that  the  stand  con¬ 
stituted  a  distinct  advance. 


HOVE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  eleventh  annual  report  :  — 

The  general  satisfactory  condition  of  the  club  has  continued  during 
the  past  year,  the  steady  increase  in  the  membership  has  been  main¬ 
tained,  and  the  club  now  numbers  80  members.  Eleven  ordinary  evening 
meetings  have  been  held,  dealing  with  various  subjects  of  photographic 


interest ;  but  your  committee  feel  that  the  attendances  at  these  meet- ! 
ings  ought  to  have  been  larger.  Five  outings  were  arranged  during  the 
summer  months.  Eight  afternoon  meetings  have  been  held;  the  uttem 
dances  have  been  well  maintained,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  practical 
discussion  of  elementary  subjects  at  these  meetings  has  proved  useful. 
The  portfolio  has  been  circulated  five  times,  and  while  the  average  ( 
number  of  contributors  has  not  been  more  than  about  twenty-four,  the 
portfolio  section  is  undoubtedly  popular,  especially  with  the  country 
members.  The  thanks  of  the  club  are  due  to  those  who  have  kindly 
undertaken  the  criticism  of  the  prints  from  time  to  time. 


Correspondence. 

%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  Nt 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  writers  are  given. 

%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  Jor  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 

- ♦ - 

COPYRIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — All  Acts  of  Parliament  are  more  or  less  open  to  various | 
constructions,  because  it  is  impossible  to  frame  sequences  of  word 
which,  while  having  but  one  definite  meaning,  make  their  intention1 
directly  applicable  to  eveiy  case  that  may  occur.  It  is  a  lawyer’: 
business  to  find  discrepancies  in  our  laws,  and  it  is  the  business  of  his 
or  his  brother’s  unfortunate  clients  to  pay  for  the  legal  quibbles 
Photographers  and  other  business  men,  indeed,  the  community  gener] 
ally,  are  interested  in  making  our  laws  as  clear  and  simple  as  possible 
and  the  copyright  law  in  particular  is  one  that  photographers  an1 
interested  in  being  made  comprehensible  and  unambiguous.  It  can! 
hardly  be  said  that  the  letter  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Garet-Charles 
tends  to  this  end,  for  if  his  contention  is  sound,  we  have  been  wrond 
all  along  upon  a  point  upon  which  the  wording  of  the  Act  seems  abso  1 
lutely  explicit  and  capable  of  more  than  one  construction. 

According  to  Mr.  Garet-Charles,  “the  only  obligation  required  bn 
the  Act  is  that  claim  shall  not  be  asserted  or  proceedings  taken  befor<] 
registration  is  performed.”  The  words  of  the  Act  are,  “  No  proprieto 
of  any  such  copyright  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  Ac 
until  such  registration,”  so  that  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  pro] 
ceedings  cannot  be  taken  before  registration ;  but  the  Act  continues] 
“  No  action  shall  be  sustainable  nor  any  penalty  recoverable  in  respec 
of  anything  done  before  registration.”  Surely  no  language  can  be  mor 
plain,  and,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Garet-Charles’s  opinion  to  the  con 
trary,  the  general  belief  quoted  by  him  that  “  Whenever  a  copy  ha ' 
been  produced  prior  to  registration,  the  author  of  the  original  has  n 
redress,”  appears  to  have  a  sound  basis. 

It  would  be  very  unwise  to  rely  upon  Mr.  Garet-Charles’s  success 
his  action  in  the  Marylebone  County  Court  for  any  construction  of  t! 
Copyright  Act.  In  the  first  place  a  decision  in  a  County  Court  is 
not  very  great  weight;  and,  further,  according  to  the  report  of  t 
case  in  the  British  Journal,  of  May  15,  the  judge  did  not  give 
decision  upon  any  point  of  law.  The  defendant’s  counsel  gave 
undertaking  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  and  her  husband  not  to  di 
tribute  or  publish  any  more  of  the  photographs,  and  to  deliver  to  t! 
plaintiffs  all  copies  in  their  possession,  which  was  isatisfactory  to  tb 
plaintiff,  and  the  case  thereupon  naturally  ended  in  the  judge  makirj 
an  order  in  the  terms  of  the  undertaking. — I  am,  etc.,  A.  Mackie.  j 
May  25,  1903. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  sure  that  the  great  body  of  photographers  w 
have  read  Mr.  Mackie’s  letter  in  your  last  issue  with  considerab 
interest  and  profit,  for  it  was  as  admirable  and  succinct  an  aceoui 
of  the  recent  case  and  its  effect  upon  the  profession  generally  as  oi 
could  desire1. 

We  owe  him  hearty  thanks  for  having  put  his  experience  and  sturc 
thoughts  into  such  terse  and  understandable  language,  and  I  woul 
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your  kind  permission,  refer  to  the  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  letter, 
a'lMr.  Mackie  says  that  “Photographers  collectively  are  strong 
Lgh  to  protect  themselves  and  their  interests,  but,  unfortunately, 
°are  not  a  united  body.  For  their  want  of  public  spirit  they  have 
x  'red  in  the  past,  and  will  suffer  again.  When  the  tug  of  war  comes 
t  ill  find  them  unprepared,  and  then  there  will  be  lamentations  that 
ebody  didn’t  do  something.” 

fain  would  urge  that  the  solution  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  for 
rj  ographers  to  join  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union,  which  has 
k\  such  magnificent  work  since  its  inception  in  July,  1893,  and  is 
rendering  yeoman  service  to  a  large  number  of  photographers,  not 
in  London,  but  throughout  the  country, 
he  extremely  rude  treatment  meted  out  to  us  by  the  Artistic  Copy- 
t  Society  is  sufficiently  galling,  and  I  am  bold  enough  to  say 
if  the  P.C.U.  were  backed  up  as  it  should  be,  we  could  have 
led  the  committee  to  admit  to  its  councils  a  large  number  of  repre- 
?  atives,  considering  that  by  the  Act  of  1862  the  interests  oi  aitists 
i  photographers  were  deemed  to  be  identical, 
i  saying  this,  I  may  add  that  the  president  of  the  P.C.U. ,  Mr. 
nk  Bishop,  is  fighting  our  cause  truly  and  successfully,  but  he  eer¬ 
ily  should  have  had  the  support  of  two  or  three  colleagues— repre- 
.  atives  of  the  photographers. 

hanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kindness  in  inserting  this,  I  am, 
•rs  obediently, 

A  Member  of  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union. 


negatives  only?  If  the  latter,  I  cannot  agree.  Printers  expect  a 
photographer  to  send  a  man  to  a  distant  town  to  take  ^-plate  views, 
to  submit  proofs,  which  means  a  re-visit  if  unsatisfactory,  to  receive 
5s.  for  expenses  (you  see,  they  know  there  are  no  Delmonico  hotels 
in  a  village,  and  the  expenses  are  arranged  accordingly),  and  after¬ 
wards  to  charge  only  3s.  6d.  per  view  accepted.  Thus  six  views  in  one 
visit  will  yield  26s. ,  to  secure  which  from  twelve  to  fifteen  plates,  and 
considerably  more  than  the  5s.  in  expenses,  have  been  outlaid.  The 
result  is  that  the  operator  is  forced  to  visit  several  villages  in  one 
day,  exercising  vast  ingenuity  to  foretell  the  lighting  on  the  bulk 
of  his  subjects,  and  re-visiting  all  failures  on  a  second  tour.  In  the 
end  a  very  arduous  and  most  unprofitable  business  is  done.  Ought  a 
decided  stand  to  be  made  against  such  low  prices?  There  are  those  who 
will  take  this  “  work  ”  if  we  refuse  it ;  but  ought  we  not  then  to 
plainly  hint  to  the  printers  that  we  shall  in  turn  undertake  the  direct 
reproduction  and  supply  of  the  cards  to  the  village  stationer?  I  enclose 
my  card,  and  am,  yours  fraternally, 

A  Member  of  the  Association. 

[One  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Professional  Photographers’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  formed  (by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal) 
was  to  arrest  the  ridiculous  price-cutting  that  goes  on  in  professional 
photography.  Such  an  end  can  only  be  brought  about  by  our  corre¬ 
spondent  and  the  whole  of  his  brethren  actively  supporting  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  whose  Iron,  secretary  is  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  51,  Baker  Street, 
London,  W. — Eds.  “B.  J.  P.”] 


THE  ROYAL  ARMS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  notice  that  last  week  you  had  a  leader  on  the  use  of 
1  Royal  Arms.  Are  provincial  tradesmen,  etc.,  allowed  to  use  the 
B  3  and  advertise  as  Royal  photographers,  etc.,  while  London  traders 
t  not?  Some  time  back  I  complained  to  the  Royal  Warrant  Holders’ 
\  ociation  that  a  certain  firm  of  photographers,  who  held  no  personal 
*rant  (other  than  one  bought  with  the  business)  were  using  the  Royal 
*ns  and  words,  “By  Appointment,”,  and  always,  when  advertising, 
ii  the  phrase  Royal  photographers,  yet  no  action  has  been  taken 
prevent  this,  although  London  firms  are  constantly  being  proceeded 
rinst  for  exactly  the  same  reason.  This  seems  hardly  fair  on  the 
i  .doners.— Yours  faithfully,  Oxford. 

lay  21st,  1903. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES.  # 

To  the  Editors. 

lentlemen, — On  page  384  you  refer  to  commercial  photography,,  and 
:  ceed  on  the  following  page  to  scathe  an  unscrupulous  professional 
ntographer  who  cribbed  an  amateurs  copyright  view.  In  the 
:  rse  of  your  very  proper  denunciation  of  this  person,  you  indignantly 
Iprecate  his  charge  of  only  half-a-crown,  “Yes,  the  eighth  part  of  a 
:!md  each,  for  a  number  of  negatives.”  That’s  better;  we  are 
!  ting  down  to  business  at  last.  Time  and  again  photographers  write 
/ask  the.  editors  of  photographic  papers  what  is  a  proper  price  to 
irge  for  i  or  Opiate  negatives,  required  by  printers  for  post-card 
reduction.  You  reply  (in  the  orthodox  style),  “  Surely  you  are  able 
fix  a  price  for  your  own  work.”  That  has  been  the  customary  way 
our  calling  to  assume  that  there  is  a  proper  charge,  also  an^im- 
>per  charge ;  but  to  refuse  to  say  what  that  charge  is.  Now, 
svever,  you  declare  2s.  6d.  to  be  too  modest  a  fee  for  each  negative 
a  series  supplied  to  a  postcard  printer. 

(Vill  you  go  one  step  further,  abandon  professional  etiquette,  and 
nkly  say,  Is  3s.  enough?  If  not,  3s.  6d.  ?  If  not,  4s.?  And  so 
,  until  we  know  what  is  the  figure  at  which  you  would  decide  that 
gust  was  superfluous. 

At  present  it  seems  a  sort  of  Dutch  auction  business,  where  the 
liter  “  baits  ”  the  etcher  down  to  the  lowest  price  per  inch,  and 
es  to  get  a  photographer,  who  will  provide  copyright  views  for 
thing  (no  “expenses”  to  be  charged).  If  we  had  a  line  from  you, 
wever,  scores  of  us  would  be  only  too  glad  to  conform  to  “  profes- 
nal  scale.” 

May  I  ask  a  further  favour?  Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can  make  that 
>opular  branch  of  our  art,”  the  picture  post-card  trade,  “  profitable,” 
well  as  popular?  Do  you  mean  profitable  if  the  entire  production  of 
e  cards  is  undertaken  by  the  photographer — or  if  he  produces  the 


LANTERN  SLIDE  PAINTING. 

To  the,  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  8tli  inst.,  “  J.  W.  B.  L.”  asks  for  books 
published  on  lantern  slide  painting.  Wm.  Tylar,  of  Aston,  publishes 
a  useful  little  book  by  the  late  W.  J.  Neville,  entitled,  the  “  Photo 
Colourist.”  Retail,  6d.  Messrs.  J.  Barnard,  of  Berners  Street,  W., 
also  have  a  useful  manual.  In  the  “  Book  of  the  Lantern,  by  T.  C. 
Hepworth,  a  few  ideas  are  given  of  a  rather  helpful  nature.  In  the 
“  Optical  Lantern  Annual  for  ’96-7  ”  the  writer  had  an  article  which 
might  be  of  assistance  to  your  correspondent. — Yours  faithfully, 

Alfred  H.  Saunders. 

May  26th,  1903. 


patent  Pews. 

- ♦ - - 

The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  May  11th 

and  May  16th,  1903  :  — 

Apparatus. — No.  10,726.  “Improvements  in  and  relating  to  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus.”  Complete  specification.  Julio  Guimaraes. 

Printing  Frames.— No.  10,833.  “  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 

photographic  printing  frames,  or  appliances.”  (Peter  Ernst  Wilms, 
Germany.)  Alfred  Julius  Boult. 

View  Finder. — No.  10,892.  “  An  improved  view  finder  and  stay  for 

hand  cameras.”  Robert  Riach  Thom. 

Exposure  Meter. — No.  10,909.  “A  new  or  improved  exposure  calcu¬ 
lator  or  mechanical  means  for  readily  calculating  the  shutter  speed 
for  photographing  moving  objects,  also  applicable  for  making 
other  calculations  for  photographic  purposes.”  Robert  John  Shaw 

Simpson.  n 

Cameras.— No.  10,938.  “Improvements  in  photographic  cameras. 
(Jose  Boixadera  Pousa,  Spain.)  Herbert  John  Haddan. 

Hand  Camera.— No.  10,963.  “An  improved  photographic  hand 
camera.”  Harry  Binfield  Parish. 

Apparatus —No.  il,107.  “Improved  coin-freed  photographic 
apparatus.”  Francois  De  Paula  Romani,  and  the  London  Standard 
Company,  Limited. 

Cameras. — No.  11,150.  “  Improvements  in,  or  relating  to  photographic 

cameras.”  (Date  applied  for  under  Patents  Act,  1901,  15th  May, 
1902/  being  date  of  application  in  United  States.)  Complete 
specification.  Charles  F.  Ames  and  Henry  A.  Rearson. 

Speed  Meter.— No.  11,152.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  testing 
the  speeds  of  photographic  shutters.”  George  Frederick  Wynne. 

Photographs  on  Linen,  etc.— No.  11,219.  “Improvements  in,  and 
relating  to  the  production  of  photographs  on  linen  or  other  fabrics 
or  substances.”  Otto  Fulton  and  William  Mountsteven  Gillard. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  includ¬ 
ing  queries ,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
JOURNAL  OF  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand,  London 
W.  C.  ”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay . 

*  *  Correspondents  are  informed  that  roe  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 

affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 

24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

- - - — - 

Photographs  Registered 

H.  R.  Mehew,  Lynn  Road,  Wisbech.  Photograph  of  Birdseye  View  of  the  Port  of 
Wisbech. 

O.  G.  Coates,  19,  Lee  Road,  Dovercourt.  Photograph  of  Dovercourt  Bay  and  Sea 
Front. 

A.  H.  Hawke,  la,  Yictoria  Street,  Clifton,  Bristol.  Photograph  of  W.  Jewell. 

J.  A.  Horsburgh,  4,  West  Maitland  Street,  Edinburgh.  Photograph  of  the  Bev.  G. 
Robson,  D.D. 

J.  R.  Clarke,  Ingramgate  Studio,  Thirsk,  Yorks.  Photograph  of  Lake  Gormire  near 
Thirsk.  Photograph  of  Thirsk  Market  Place,  Market  Pay.  Photograph  of 
Riveulax  Abbey. 

W.  T.  Cleminson,  19,  Johnston  Street,  Blackburn.  Photograph  of  W.  T.  Cleminson 
and  spirit  form. 

Address  Wanted.—"  Shamrock  ”  asks  :  “  Can  you  give  me  the  address 
of  the  Scotch  firm  who  are  publishing  the  post-cards  of  yacht 
Shamrock  III.  ?  ”  In  reply :  We  are  unable  to  give  the  desired 
information.  Probably  most  of  the  wholesale  houses  can  supply 
them. 

Gum  Mucilage. — J.  Epstein  says  :  “  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
will  let  me  know  how  to  make  a  good  strong  gum.”  In  reply  : 
Simply  take  good  Senegal  or  Turkey  gum  and  dissolve  it  in  cold 
water  to  the  consistence  required.  The  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  carbolic  acid  will  prevent  it  becoming  mouldy. 

Photographing  Without  Permission.— G.  M.  R.  says  :  “  A  photo¬ 
grapher  has  come  into  my  private  grounds  and  photographed  my 
house,  and  is  now  selling  post-cards  with  the  photograph  on.  Can 
I  stop  him  doing  so  ?  ”  In  reply:  It  was  a  great  liberty  to  take- 
coming  into  your  grounds  without  first  asking  your  consent.  We 
are  afraid  there  is  no  law  that  will  prevent  the  publication  of  the 
post-cards. 

Faulty  Lighting. — “  Subscriber  ”  asks  :  “  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason 
I  usually  get  a  double  light  in  the  eyes  of  my  sitters,  and  how 
I  can  avoid  isarne?  I  am  enclosing  a  rough  print  as  an  example.” 
In  reply :  The  reason  is  that  the  principal  light  is  from  more 
than  one  source.  The  remedy  is  to  screen  off  one  of  the  lights. 
That  is  all  we  can  tell  you,  as  we  do  not  know  how  the  studio  is 
situated.  But  the  thing  is  isimple  enough. 

Formula  Query. — N.  A.  Haywood  writes  :  “  On  pages  766  and  767 
of  the  Almanac,  in  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  Martin  Duncan,  there 
is  a  formula  for  a  pyro-soda  developer  for  use  with  Edward’s 
Iso  plates.  Will  you  please  inform  me  if  this  formula  is  made 
up  by  apothecaries  weight  with  480  grains  to  the  ounce  or 
avoir.,  437^,  as  I  wish  to  reduce  the  stock  quantities?”  In 
reply  :  The  formula  is  in  avoirdupois  weight.  We  do  not  answer 
correspondents  by  post. 

Arc  Light  for  Enlarging.— B.  and  S.  M.  write :  “  We  should  be 
greatly  obliged  if  you  would  advise  us  what  arc  light  you  con¬ 
sider  best  for  enlarging.  The  one  we  have  in  use  at  present 
flickers  and  causes  a  great  waste  in  exposing.”  In  reply  :  For 
enlarging,  a  focus  keeping  lamp  is  the  best  to  employ,  as  with 
that  the  arc  is  kept  continually  in  the  axis  of  the  optical  system. 
It  is  possible  that  the  flickering  complained  of  may  be  due,  in  a 
measure,  to  faulty  carbons. 

Insurance. — “Ulysses”  asks:  “Can  you  give  me  tbe  name  of  an 
insurance  company  that  would  insure!  a  camera  and  other  per¬ 
sonal  baggage  against  loss  or  theft  throughout  a  Continental 
tour?  ”  In  reply  :  Almost  any  risk  can  be  insured,  but  whether 
such  as  that  our  correspondent  mentions  can  we  are  unaware. 
Possibly  one  or  other  of  the  marine  insurance  companies  would 
accept  it.  If  they  did,  we  expect  the  premium  would  be  so 


high  as  not  to  be  worth  the  cost,  umess  the  apparatus  be  I 
great  value. 

Copyright — Colour  Photography. — “  Carjax  ”  asks  :  “  >1)  If  I  cop 

right  a  photo  after  a  block  has  been  made  can  I  stop  further  iss  [• 
and  sale  from  that  block?  (2)  Re  your  article  on  colour  photll 
graphy  last  week,  to  which  process  do  you  refer?  Can  t  II 
Sanger-Shepherd  outfit  be  procured  similar  to  Lumiere’s,  at  I 
where  ?  ”  In  reply  :  (1)  There  is  no  remedy  for  what  was  done  pri  |  I 
to  registration.  (2)  We  referred  to  no  one  particular  procen 
Sanger  Shepherd  and  Co.  supply  outfits  at  the  same  price  as  t:1 
Lumiere  Company.  Their  address  is  Gray’s  Inn  Passage,  R<| 
Lion  Street,  W.C. 

Stamp  Portraits. — “  Burton  ”  says  :  “  (1)  Please  tell  me  what  pap 
the  enclosed  stamp  photo  is  on,  and  (2)  give  recipe  for  tl 
adhesive  for  backing  same.  I  have  tried  dextrine,  2  ounce  ; 
acetic  acid,  1  ounce ;  water,  5  ounces ;  methylated  spirit,  1  ouncll 
but  I  find  it  dries  into  the  paper.”  In  reply  :  (1)  It  is  impo 
sible  to  judge  from  a  print,  less  than  an  inch  square,  what  pa  • 
ticular  paper  it  is  on.  It  looks  like  an  ordinary  POP.  papej 
(2)  Better  increase  the  proportion  of  dextrine,  or  decrease  th; 
of  the  water.  All  dextrines  are  not  alike  in  quality.  The  acet  J 
acid  is  better  omitted  altogether.  The  addition  of  a  litt ! 
glycerine  would  be  advantageous. 

Carbon  Printing  by  Pressure. — “Anxious”  says:  “(1)  I  shout 
feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  let  me  know  where  I  ca 
obtain  a  book  of  instruction  on  the  carbon  process  by  pressure; 
There  is  a  brief  description  of  same  in  your  Almanac  of  189£ 
but  I  would  like  to  have  a  little  more  information  on  the  subject. 
(2)  Could  you  also  tell  me  whether  prints  thus  produced  av 
equally  as  good  as  carbon  prints  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  whej 
the  tissue  is  sensitised  and  printed?  ”  In  reply  :  (1)  There  is  n| 
book  on  the  subject.  The  original  paper,  by  M.  Marion,  wi 
be  found  on  page  242  of  the  Journal  for  1873.  and  that  is  aboi 
all  that  has  been  published  on  the  subject.  (2)  The  results  wen, 
said  to  be  very  good.  You  will  find  the  matter  dealt  with  ij 
another  column. 

Fugitive  Colours. — “Colourist”  says:  “Some  enlargements  tinte 
in  water  colour  have  been  exposed  in  window  (on  which  su. 
shines  in  afternoon)  for  some  few  weeks,  and  flesh  tints  had 
quite  faded  out.  Rose  madder  (of  a  cheap  quality)  and  ra'1 
sienna  ivere  chiefly  used  for  flesh  tints.  If  I  get  good  rob 
madder  could  I  expect  colour  to  stand  under  above  conditions 
If  not,  then  would  colour  bear  just  full  daylight  of  a  sho1 
window  without  any  sun  for  any  considerable  time.  Perhaps  yo 
could  advise  some  colour  more  permanent  than  rose  madder  ;] 
a  flesh  tint,  or  tell  me  of  some  handbook  giving  such  inform; 
tion.  I  cannot  hear  of  one,  though  I  have  tried  to  find  one  j 
In  reply  :  Rose  madder,  though  it  cannot  be  considered  a  pe 
manent  colour,  would  not,  if  of  good  quality,  fade  in  the 
stated.  Raw  isienna  is  a  permanent  pigment.  Better  get  son 
good  rose  madder,  such  as  that  sold  by  Winsor  and  Newton’ j 
Newman’s,  and  such  like  old  houses.  It  is  rather  expensive,  ab< 
3is.  a  cake,  we  think.  You  would  find  “Harmonious  Colouri 
as  Applied  to  Photographs,”  Newman,  Soho  Square,  W.,  use 
_ to  you. _ 

Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and,  copy  are  received  subj< 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  ah 
lately  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied  as  to  what  appea/rs  i 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

lore  abOut  Last  week  we  gave  an  extract  from  the 
adium.  “  Times  ”  dealing  with  the  fascinating 

Lystery  of  a  substance  which  is  exciting  more  attention 
i  scientific  circles  than  any  subject  which  has  been  dealt 
ith  for  a  considerable  time.  Our  pages  are,  naturally,  not 
)r  subjects  of  merely  general  scientific  interest,  however 
itense  it  may  be ;  but  radium  has  a  special  phonographic 
iterest,  inasmuch  as  its  emanations,  or,  to  speak  more 
sactly,  some  of  them,  for  they  are  not  homogeneous,  are 
ipable  of  acting  very  strongly,  and  apparently  for  an 
ifinite  time,  without  apparent  external  reinforcement, 
pon  a  sensitive  photographic  plate.  The  latest  addition 
>  a  concrete  appreciation  of  the  properties  of  radium 
to  be  found  in  Sir  W.  Crookes’  journal,  the  “  Chemical 
ews,”  in  an  article  by  him  on  “  Certain  Properties  of 
ie  Emanations  of  Radium,”  of  which  we  may  give  a 
lief  abstract.  Sir  William  says  :  “  The  emanations  of 
idium  are  of  three  kinds,”  one  consisting  of  “  free  elec- 
ous-atoms  of  electricity  projected  into  space  apart  from 
ross  matter.  .  .  .  They  are  shot  from  radium  with 

velocity  of  about  two-thirds  that  of  light;  but  are  gradu- 
ly  obstructed  by  air  atoms.  The  next  kind  of  radiation 
that  of  most  interest  to  us ;  it  acts  strongly  on  a  photo- 
caphic  plate ;  but  differs  from  the  first-named  in  not 
sing  effected  by  a  magnet ;  otherwise  they  have  about 
000  times  more  energy.  “  Their  mass  is  enormous  ” 
impared  with  the  first  kind.  But,  unlike  Rontgen  rays, 
iey  are  incapable  of  passing  through  very  thin  material 
ibstructions.  The  third  kind  is  a  product  of  the  first 


by  “  the  sudden  arrest  of  velocity  of  the  electrous  by  solid 
matter,  producing  a  series  of  Stokesian  f  pulses  ’  or  explo¬ 
sive  ether  waves  shot  into  space.  They  are,  in  fact, 
Rontgen  rays.  They  chiefly  affect  a  burium  pannoeganide 
screen,  and  only  a  much  fuller  degree  zinc  sulphide.  Both 
Rontgen  rays  and  electrous  act  on  a  photographic  plate 
and  produce  images  of  metal  and  other  substances  enclosed 
in  wood  and  leather.  .  .  .  Electrons  are  much  less 

penetrating  than  Rontgen  rays,  and  will  not,  for  instance, 
show  easily  the  bones  of  the  hand.  A  photograph  of  a 
closed  case  of  instruments  is  taken  by  the  radium  emana¬ 
tions  in  three  days,  and  one  of  the  same  case  of  instru¬ 
ments  by  Rontgen  rays  in  three  minutes.  The  resemb¬ 
lance  between  the  two  pictures  is  slight,  and  the  differences 
great.”  These  rays  of  rare  photographic  interest  we  may 
dismiss  when  saying  that  Sir  William  has  devised  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  he  terms  the  spirithariscope,  for  exhibiting 
the  effect  produced  by  their  action  upon  a  screen  (of 
bleude).  In  the  same  number  of  the  “  Chemical  News  ” 
will  be  found  an  account  by  Herren  K.  A.  Hofmann  and 
V.  Wolfe  of  an  account  of  a  something  analytically  and 
closely  allied  to  lead  and  extractable  from  it,  which  is 
strongly  primarily  active,  and  produces  both  A  and  B 
activity,  and  hence  can  act  strongly  on  other  metals  by 
induction,  whether  these  are  kept  as  salts  in  the  same 
solution  with  the  radio-lead  chloride,  or  whether  as  clean 
chemically  unaltered  fragments  they  are  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  primary  agent.  We  cannot  but  express 
again  the  hope  that  these  discoveries  will  assist  in  elucidate 
ing  some  of  the  mysterious  causes  of  fog — general  or  local 
— which  sometimes  occur  with  sensitive  photographic 
plates  known  to  be  in  perfect  working  order. 

*  *  * 

A  New  According  to  a  German  technical 

Metal.  journal,  quoted  by  the  “English 

Mechanic,”  a  new  metal  has  been  discovered,  and 
will  be  put  on  the  market  under  the  name  of  meleorite. 
By  the  term  “  a  new  metal  ”  is  not  intended  to  be  denoted 
a  new  element,  but  simply  an  alloy,  the  base  of  which  is 
aluminium.  The  new  alloy  is  stated  to  be  as  light  as 
aluminium,  and  to  be  proof  against  chemical  influences.; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  extremely  pliable.  Its  weight  is 
one-third  that  of  brass,  and  its  price  the  same.  This 
should  promise  well  for  photographic  purposes,  either  for 
lens,  tubes,  mounting,  or  for  camera  construction.  As 
we  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers,  there  are,  at  the 
present  time,  several  popular  cameras  constructed  almost 
entirely  of  aluminium,  leather  covered,  and  if  meleorite 
should  fulfil  the  promises  of  its  sponsors  it  should  be  able 
to  take  the  place  of  the  parent  metal  for  these  and  other 
instruments  yet  to  be  devised.  We  do  not  know  how 
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the  meteorite  will  solder,  but  most  of  the  aluminium  com¬ 
pounds  are  far  more  satisfactory  in  that  respect  than  the 
unalloyed  metal  which,  as  is  well  known,  offers  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  especially  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  to  keep  an  unoxydised  surface  for  the  alloy 
to  “  grow-to,”  as  the  workmen  put  it.  The  best  plan,  per¬ 
haps,  is  to  clean  the  metal  first  with  benzine  to  free  it 
from  dirt  and  grease,  and  when  the  melted  solder  covers 
the  place  to  scratch  through  it  with  the  scratch-brush, 
which  will  break  the  oxide  and  take  it  up  and  then  spread 
the  solder  again  with  the  solding-iron  and  allow  all  to 
cool.  The  solder  to  be  thus  used  should  be  made  of 
eight  parts  of  tin,  two  of  spelter,  one  of  pure  lead,  and 
24  of  phosphor  tin — by  weight,  of  course. 

*  *  * 

Artificial  Celluloid  is  now  such  an  important 

Camphor.  integral  part  of  photographic  technics 

that  anything  that  may  promise  to  lessen  its  price  becomes 
interesting.  Camphor,  it  is  well  known,  is  an  essential 
constituent,  and  so  large  a  nuantity  of  it  is  required 
in  the  manufacture,  that  its  price  has  risen  considerably 
in  consequence  of  the  demand.  It  is  now  stated  that  a 
process  for  the  artificial  manufacture  of  camphor  has  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  E.  Callenberg,  of  Germany,  the  technical 
name  of  the  new  substance  being  “  chlorhydrate  of  tere¬ 
binth.”  Among  its  properties  is  its  power  of  being  dis¬ 
solved  in  nitro-glycerine  and  of  dissolving  gun-cotton. 
That  being  the  function  of  camphor  in  celluloid,  the  chief 
question  likely  to  be  put  is— What  price  can  chlorhydrate 
of  terebinth  be  placed  upon  the  market? 

*  *  * 

Trees.  No  one  will  rejoice  more  than  will 

photographers  that  the  edict  has  gone  forth  that  the  new 
London  thoroughfares  are  to  be  planted  with  trees,  and 
the  County  Council  must  be  congratulated  upon  following 
a  course  which  will  meet  with  universal  approbation 
Compared  with  foreign  capitals  London  is  very  badly  off 
for  verdure,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  more  effort  has  not 
been  made  in  past  times  to  make  our  broader  streets 
more  like  the  Parisian  Boulevards.  That  trees,  at  least 
some  trees,  will  grow  in  the  much-abused  atmosphere  of 
London  is  well  known,  and  is  evident  to  anyone  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  visit  a  few  of  the  old-fashioned  squares 
of  Bloomsbury,  or  will  peep  into  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
Specimens  of  the  plane-tree  are  there  in  plenty,  and  finer 
specimens  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Then  there  is  the 
famous  plane-tree  in  Cheapside,  immortalised  in  Words¬ 
worth’s  ballad,  and  this  has  survived  “  At  the  corner  of 
Wood  Street,”  in  spite  of  the  circumstance  that  it  is  shut 
in  by  bricks  on  three  sides.  And  if  we  want  later  ex¬ 
amples  of  tree-planting  in  London  we  can  refer  to  the 
trees  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  which  are  now  big 
enough  to  cast  a  generous  shade,  although  only  a  few 
years  back  they  were  mere  saplings.  We  may  take  it  as 
granted  that  the  plane-tree  will  find  place  in  the  new 
streets,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  tree  which  laughs 
at  smoke  and  fog.  A  visit  to  any  of  our  parks  or  open 
spaces  will  soon  convince  us  of  this  fact.  The  lime,  which 
sheds  around  it  such  a  delicious  scent  for  a  few  days, 
all  too  short,  in  early  June,  is  one  of  the  trees  which 
does  well,  and  looks  well.  Another  is  the  elm,  which  gives 
such  a  distinctive  note  in  many  of  our  Southern  counties 
to  the  rural  landscape.  Two  other  kinds  of  trees  the 
London  County  Council,  no  doubt  under  expert  advice, 
have  fixed  upon  for  the  decoration  of  the  new  streets, 
and  these  are  the  acacia  and  the  ailantus.  Both  these 
have  proved  in  other  cities  that  they  like  a  town  life. 
According  to  present  arrangements,  the  Strand  is  to  be 
planted  with  plane-trees  ;  in  the  new  thoroughfare  called 


Aldwych  planes  and  acacias  are  to  be  planted  alternately; 
and  in  Kingsway  the  plane-tree  will  alternate  with  the 
ailantus.  Many  of  the  childi*en  of  to-day  are  destined, 
happily,  to  see  these  trees  grow  almost  to  the  housetops, 
just  as  those  of  us  who  are  now  past  middle  age  can  point  tc 
Battersea  Park,  Ivennington  Park,  and  other  verdant  places 
which  they  can  remember  as  bare  meadow  land.  Future 
photographers  will  be  able  to  take  pictures  of  London 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  tell  from  those  taken  at  Ber 
lin,  Brussels,  or  Paris,  and  if  the  English  climate  should 
by  that  time  become  a  little  more  settled  in  its  ways,  the 
metropolis  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  abiding 
places  in  the  world.  But  this  matter  of  London  trees  is 
not  merely  an  esthetic  question ;  it  has  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  sanitation.  The  vegetable  world  lives  mainly 
upon  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  given  off  by  animal  lungs 
and  by  the  countless  chimneys  of  our  houses  and  factories, 
and  in  exchange  for  this  it  sheds  abroad  that  oxygen 
without  a  bountiful  supply  of  which  healthy  animal  life 
is  impossible.  We  may  be  quite  sure  then  that  the  nearer 
our  homes  are  to  trees  the  more  healthy  must  they  be, 
and,  as  we  cannot  move  London  into  the  country,  the  next 
best  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  plant  trees  in  its  crowded 
thoroughfares. 

*  *  * 

The  Eyes  of  We  have  most  of  us  imbibed  the  notion, 
Savages.  principally  through  books  of  adventure 

in  various  parts  of  the  world  read  when  we  were  boys,  that 
the  senses  of  savage  man  are  abnormally  acute.  If  he 
cannot  see  further  through  a  brick  wall  than  can  most 
Europeans,  he  can  pick  out  a  tiny  spot  on  the  horizon 
with  wonderful  quickness,  he  can  hear  a  distant  horseman 
a  mile  or  more  away,  and  can  perform  such  other  marvels 
with  his  five  senses  as  would  cause  even  Sherlock  Holmes 
to  take  a  back  seat.  Many  books  written  for  boys  would 
lose  much  of  their  charm  were  this  well-known  trait  of 
savage  life  omitted  from  consideration  But  is  it  true? 
For  an  answer  to  this  question  one  cannot  do  better  than 
read  the  reports  of  the  Cambridge  Anthropological  Ex¬ 
pedition  to  Torres  Straits,  the  second  volume  of  which  has 
just  been  published.  This  is  the  first  attempt  to 
test  the  senses  of  savage  man  by  skilled  observers 
and  with  modern  instruments,  and  the  results  are 
not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  statements  of  the 
romance  writers.  The  reports  in  question  embody  whai 
has  been  done  during  a  stay  of  the  expedition  for 
six  months  in  Murray  Island,  New  Guinea,  and  Sarawak 
and  most  of  the  experiments  were  carried  out  on  the  firs 
named  island.  Dr.  Rivers  carefully  tried  several  of  th 
natives  with  Snellin’s  well-known  tests,  and  came  to  th 
conclusion  that  in  visual  acuteness  they  were  only  sligktl 
superior  to  the  average  European.  The  savage  is  capabL 
of  discerning  objects  at  a  great  distance  because  he  gene 
rally  knows  where  to  look  and  what  to  look  for,  but  the 
European  can  see  the  object  quite  as  well  when  it  is  pointer 
out  to  him.  Colour  tests,  carried  out  with  Holmgren’.1 
dyed  wools,  gave  several  interesting  results.  It  has  beei 
observed  that  few  primitive  races  have  words  to  distinguisl 
blue  from  green,  and  Dr.  Rivers  raises  the  question  as  t( 
whether  some  can  differentiate  between  those  two  colours 
which  to  us  are  so  distinct  from  one  another.  He  suggest; 
that  yellow  pigmentation  in  that  portion  of  the  optica 
apparatus  known  as  the  macula  lutea,  may  have  the  effect 
in  some  of  these  races,  in  turning  blue  green.  In  fact,  i\ 
man  having  this  peculiarity  of  vision  would  see  everything 
as  if  he  constantly  wore  yellow  goggles.  Some  nations 
again,  will  have  a  keen  eye  for  red  and  yellow,  but  nc 
word  for  blue,  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  many  writer, 
that  the  paucity  of  words  expressive  of  colour  in  ancien 
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literature  may  be  due  to  defective  colour  sense.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  savage  man  does  not  worry  himself  about  such 
words  until  it  occurs  to  him  to  employ  pigments  in  de¬ 
corating  his  body,  his  hut,  or  his  gods,  and  he  seems  gene¬ 
rally  to  have  no  appreciation  whatever  of  the  wealth  of 
colour  displayed  on  Nature’s  prodigal  palette.  If  the 
vellow  pigmentation  theory  be  true,  the  azure  of  the  sky 
would  be  nothing  to  him,  and  he  must  lose  those  wonderful 
contrasts  between  the  blue  of  heaven  and  the  foliage  beneath 
which  give  such  esthetic  pleasure  to  most  of  us.  The  ob¬ 
servers  attached  to  the  expedition  to  Torres  Straits  must 
have  been  considerably  handicapped  in  their  researches  by 
the  language  difficulty,  and  a  doubt  has  arisen  whether 
this  was  the  best  part  of  the  world  in  which  to  undertake 
the  investigations  referred  to.  But  there  is  no  question 
that  the  observers  worked  hard  to  obtain  the  best  results 
they  could,  and  their  investigations  not  only  covered  the 
visual  sense,  but  comprised  hearing,  smell,  touch,  etc.  In 
the  appreciation  of  odours  the  Murray  islander  is  only 
slightly  superior  to  the  European,  but  far  behind  the  Malay 
or  the  Japanese.  And  it  is  very  curious  to  find  that, 
although  his  sense  of  touch  is  twice  as  delicate  as  that 
of  the  average  Briton,  he  is  only  half  as  susceptible  to  pain 
produced  by  pressure  on  the  skin.  Thus  does  the  modern 
Robinson  Crusoe  make  experiments  on  good  man  Friday. 

*  *  * 

Aqua  Pura.  Water  of  absolute  purity  is  not  so  essential 
to  the  photographer  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  old  wet  plate 
days,  when  distilled,  or  clean  rain  water  was  much  in 
demand  for  making  up  the  silver  bath  and  other  solutions. 
The  ordinary  household  supply  is  quite  good  enough  for 
most  purposes,  and,  although  distilled  water  is  commonly 
employed  for  making  up  gelatine  emulsion,  in  order  to 
avoid  any  chance  contamination,  it  is  not  really  a  neces¬ 
sity.  Londoners  have  little  to  complain  of  with  regard 
to  the  purity  of  the  water  supplied  to  them  by  the  various 
companies,  and  the  old  idea  that  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
when  placed  under  the  microscope  will  exhibit  a  teeming 
world  with  a  very  unpleasant  population,  has  long  been 
discarded.  As  a  fact,  the  water  supplied  by  the  companies 
is  very  well  filtered  of  all  impurities  ;  were  it  not  so  Lon¬ 
don  could  not  boast  that  it  is  one  of  the  healthiest  cities 
in  the  world.  Of  late,  however,  a  serious  charge  has 
been  brought  against  those  much-photographed  objects, 
the  Trafalgar  Square  fountains,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
waterwhich  bubbles  up  there  so  plenteouslyisfull  of  noxious 
germs  which  are  ready  and  able  to  settle  the  mortal  career 
of  anyone  who  is  tempted  to  drink  at  that  famous  spot. 
We  have  never  yet  seen  anyone  drinking  from  the  basins, 
but  we  may  assume  that  there  the  wild  arabs  quench 
their  thirst  when  they  are  so  disposed,  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  they  come  to  no  serious  harm  by  doing  so.  But 
why  should  the  water  be  impure?  It  is  distinctly  stated 
in  one  of  the  text  books  of  physical  geography  that  the 
source  of  the  Charing  Cross  fountains  is  an  artesian  well, 
and  that  the  water  which  bubbles  up  there  is  contributed 
by  the  rainfall  miles  away  somewhere  in  the  Thames 
Valley.  And  it  has  been  a  pleasant  thought  that  these 
fountains  are  served  by  water  of  the  freshest  kind,  which 
has  percolated  through  the  soil  and  become  as  pure  as 
any  natural  water  can  be.  But  the  text-book  is  all  wrong. 
Possibly  once  upon  a  time  the  fountains  on  “  the  finest 
site  in  Europe  ”  were  supplied  from  an  artesian  well,  but 
it  is  not  so  now.  The  liquid  has  a  far  more  prosaic  origin. 
One  of  the  parish  officials  has  given  some  information 
which  sets  the  matter  at  rest.  He  tells  us  that  the 
fountain  water  is  used  for  cooling  the  condensing  engine 
for  certain  works  in  Orange  Street,  and  that  the  same 


water  goes  backwards  and  forwards,  cooling  part  of  the 
time,  and  squirting  the  other  part.  He  also  asserts  that 
the  water  is  not  really  bad  water,  but  he  admits  that  it 
is  dirty.  This  is  not  due  to  original  sin  on  its  part,  but 
to  the  ablutionary  exercises  of  the  London  tramp.  He 
says  that  on  one  occasion  he  made  a  visit  of  inspection 
to  the  fountains  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  and 
found  several  tramps  using  the  water  for  washing  their 
clothes  and  themselves.  We  had  no  idea  that  the  London 
type  of  tramp  ever  did  wash  himself,  but  possibly  he  is 
attracted  to  the  fountains  for  the  reason  that  the  con¬ 
densing  engine  with  which  they  are  associated  makes  the 
water  luke-warm,  and  its  application  to  his  skin  is,  there¬ 
fore,  unaccompanied  by  any  rude  shock.  The  general  rule 
among  tramps  is,  we  believe,  not  to  wash  at  all,  but  we  once 
heard  of  one  who,  at  long  intervals,  used  to  remove  his 
underclothing  for  the  purpose  of  brushing  it.  Photo¬ 
graphers  who  are  hardy  enough  to  get  to  Trafalgar  Square 
when  daylight  doth  appear  would  probably  find  subjects 
there  worth  the  exposure  of  a  plate  or  two. 

*  *  * 

Submarine  A  great  many  bold  experimentalists. 

Observation.  whose  efforts  seem  to  have  been 

prompted  by  a  love  of  notoriety  rather  than  scientific 
research,  have  from  time  to  time  advertised  the  wonders 
which  they  have  accomplished,  or  hoped  to  accomplish, 
with  apparatus  for  taking  photographs  of  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  They  have,  so  far,  kept  the  results  to  themselves ; 
performance  has  not  kept  pace  with  promise.  But  now  a 
new  submarine  explorer,  in  the  person  of  one  Guiseppe 
Pino,  an  engineer  of  Milan,  has  entered  the  lists  with  two 
inventions  which  are  said  to  give  most  remarkable  results, 
one  being  a  submarine  boat  and  the  other  an  instrument 
called  a  hydroscope.  The  boat  is  of  spheroidal  form,  it 
is  constructed  entirely  of  steel,  it  is  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
and  possesses  two  long  arms,  which  like  human  limbs, 
enable  it  to  sink  or  rise  in  the  water  as  may  be  desired 
by  its  crew  of  two  men.  It  has  remained  below  water 
at  a  depth  of  200  feet  for  a  period  of  twelve  hours,  and 
we  read  that  “  by  the  use  of  special  crystal  glasses  the  men 
can  see  where  they  are  going,  and  communication  with 
those  at  the  surface  is  kept  up  by  means  of  a  telephone.” 
Not  knowing  what  the  term  “  crystal  glasses  ”  means,  we 
are  unable  to  guess  at  the  form  of  the  optical  arrangement 
referred  to,  nor  is  any  further  description  vouchsafed  to 
us.  The  description  of  the  other  instrument,  the  “  hydro¬ 
scope,”  is  equally  vague.  We  are  told  what  it  will  do, 
but  not  what  it  is.  It  will  enable  a  man  at  the  surface 
to  survey  an  area  at  the  sea  bottom  covering  1,600  square 
yards.  Rocks  and  sandbanks  are  plainlv  evident,  sponges 
and  pearl  oysters  are  rendered  apparent,  and  a  new  world 
is  opened  up  to  the  delighted  observer.  Signor  Pino  does 
not  seem  as  yet  to  have  adapted  the  hydroscope  to  the 
photographic  camera,  but  of  course  this  is  a  mere  detail 
which  can  be  very  easily  realised.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  photographic  lens  can  see  more  than  the  human 
eye,  and  correct  charts  of  the  sea  bottom  will  now  become 
common.  On  one  occasion,  we  are  told,  the  inventor 
spotted  a  wreck  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
descended  to  it  in  his  boat  to  a  depth  of  292  feet,  and  in 
ten  minutes  came  up  to  the  surface  bringing  the  wreck 
with  him  !  After  this  who  will  care  to  read  the  works  of 
Jules  Verne?  As  we  have  intimated  Signor  Pino  does  not 
go  into  details,  the  account  of  his  inventions  is  a 
magnificent  generalisation.  In  due  course,  no  doubt,  we 
shall  hear  more  of  his  method  of  going  to  work,  and  shall 
have  a  full  description  of  the  apparatus  by  which  he 
attains  such  marvellous  results.  In  the  meantime  we  must 
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jpossess  our  souls  in  patience,  and  meditate  over  the  possi¬ 
bilities  opened  up  by  “  special  crystal  glasses  ”  and  the 
“  hydroscope.” 


The 

Teiephoto 
Lens  and  the 
Spectroscope. 


A  paper  by  Dr.  Hans  Lehmann,  who  is 
on  the  staff  of  Messrs.  C.  A.  Steinheil 
Sons,  of  Munich,  appears  to  open  a  new 
field  of  utility  for  the  telephoto  lens. 
The  treatise  is  published  in  the  “  Zeitschrift  fur  Wissen- 
schaftliche  Photographie,”  and  deserves  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  spectrum  analysis.  It  is  usual  to  fit 
.a  spectroscope  for  visual  purposes  with  an  astronomical 
telescope  of  the  same  focus-  as  the  collimator.  To  be 
thoroughly  effective,  the  resolving  power  of  collimator  and 
telescope  should  agree  with  the  dispersion  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  so  that  lines  separated  by  the  dispersing  part  of  the 
instrument  should  also  be  separable  by  the  telescope. 
An  angle  of  about  one  minute  represents  the  resolving  power 
of  the  eye,  but  optical  systems  will  resolve  a  fraction  of  a 
second.  To  utilise  the  full  power  of  the  spectroscope 
recourse  must,  therefore,  be  had  to  magnification.  For 
this  purpose  the  telephoto  lens  is  very  suitable,  because 
the  tube  is  much  shorter  than  for  an  ordinary  astrono¬ 
mical  telescope  of  the  same  focus.  The  advantages  are 
self  evident.  Not  only  is  there  much  greater  stability, 
but  the  manipulation  should  be  easier,  and  the  cost  much 
less.  The  price  of  the  object  glass  of  a  telescope  increases 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  square  of  the  diameter.  The 
chief  use  of  the  new  combination,  of  course,  lies  in  the 
domain  of  photography,  since  the  magnification  of  the 
image  is  necessarily  attended  by  a  diminution  in  bright¬ 
ness,  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  magnification.  In 
[photography,  however,  the  actinic  effect  of  light  is  cumu¬ 
lative,  and  the  loss  of  intensity  may  be  counterbalanced 
by  prolongation  of  exposure.  The  efficiency  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Lehmann  has 
photographed  a  small  part  of  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  upon 
•.a  slow  chloro-bromide  plate  under  tenfold  magnification 
with  an  exposure  of  five  minutes.  All  the  lines  between 
H  and  K  given  in  Vogel’s  atlas  could  be  identified, 
and  two  others  were  also  obtained.  The  entire  length  of 
‘the  spectrum'  would  have  been  50c.  The  instrument  was 
•a  five  prism  direct  vision  spectroscope  with  a  24c. 
collimator  and  telephoto  combination  consisting  of  a  24c. 
antiplanet  and  a  6c.  negative  lens.  It  is  possible  by 
•such  means  to  obtain  results  of  the  same  exactitude  as 
■with  a  Rowland  concave  grating,  and  the  instrument  is 
far  more  compact  and  independent  of  vibration.  For 
‘the  ultra-violet  region  of  the  spectrum,  an  instrument  with 
quartz  optical  parts  and  quartz  telephoto  lens  should  be 
used. 


A  short  time  ago  we  drewr  attention  to 
this  very  interesting  subject,  by 
reference  to  a  paper  read  by  M.  Cousin 
last  year  before  the  Societe  Fran^aise 
de  Photographie.  There  is  no  doubt  that  lenses  do  vary 
in  rapidity,  and  that  the  diameter  of  the  stop  can  only 
be  taken  as  a  rough  index  to  the  rapidity  of  the  instrument. 
Various  causes  contribute  to  this  effect,  the  absorption 
of  light  by  the  glass,  the  loss  from  reflection,  and  the 
•cutting  off  of  light  by  the  length  of  the  lens  tube,  besides 
uther  minor  factors.  To  satisfy  the  doubts  of  a  friend, 
we  recently  made  a  few  comparative  exposures,  which 
though  they  were  only  indicative  of  the  difference  in 
rapidity  of  the  two  lenses  in  question,  may  yet  serve  the 
purpose  of  showing  to  photographers  that  the  stop  number 
is  not  an  absolute  standard.  We  took  •‘wo  lenses,  one  a 
first-class  single  lens  and  the  other  a  modern  anastigmat 
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with  eight  air  contacts.  The  foci  were  about  equal.  The 
exposures  were  made  in  a  room  simultaneously,  by  rais¬ 
ing  and  lowering  a  cloth  in  front  of  the  lenses.  The 
plates  were  taken  from  the  same  box  and  developed  in 
the  same  dish  for  the  same  length  of  time  with  the  same 
developer.  The  negative  obtained  with  the  single  lens 
showed  rather  more  detail.  The  plates  were  purposely 
under-exposed  to  render  any  slight  differences  more 
apparent.  Next  we  endeavoured  to  obtain  negatives  show¬ 
ing  the  same  amount  of  detail,  by  enlarging  the  diameter 
of  the  stop  of  the  slower  lens.  By  admitting  25  per  cent. 
more  light  through  the  latter  we  obtained  practically 
identical  negatives,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  judge.  The 
use  of  more  air  contacts  lias  been  of  great  value  in  con¬ 
struction,  and  has  give’"  ns  iens  apertures  which  more  than 
compensates  for  the  loss  of  light  by  reflection.  If  opticians 
could  find  some  exact  method  of  measurement  of  absorption 
it  might  then  be  possible  to  assign  standard  values  for 
the  apertures  marked  on  the  tube,  and  the  photographic 
lens  might  become  an  instrument  of  precision  in  this 
respect.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  experiments  were 
made  with  a  single  lens  and  a  combination  with  eight  sur¬ 
faces.  The  majority  of  lenses  are  doubtless  with  four  sur¬ 
faces,  so  that  the  difference  between  the  lens  with  additional 
air  spaces  and  the  ordinary  objective  would  be  much  less. 

- » - 

PHOTOGRAVURE  FOR  PORTRAITURE. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  taste  of  the  more  refined 
class  of  the  public  has  undergone  a  great  change,  as 
regards  portraiture.  The  highly  glazed  purple  brown 
toned  silver  prints  are  no  longer  admired  by  them.  Now 
matt  surface  pictures  in  reds,  sepias,  and  blacks  are  what 
they  desire,  and  the  more  closely  these  are  made  to 
resemble  engravings  the  better  are  they  appreciated.  The 
higher  class  portraitists  are,  and  have  been  for  some  time 
past,  catering  for  clientele  who  appreciate  this  class  of 
work,  and  they  find  it  highly  remunerative.  But  still, 
even  with  the  best  results,  the  pictures  are  not  like 
engravings,  and  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  produce 
by  any  photographic  process  at  present  in  vogue,  a  portrait 
that  would  for  a  moment  compare  with  a  fine  mezzotype 
engraving. 

The  thing  that  occurs  to  us  is  whether  it  would  not  be 
worth  the  while  of  some  of  our  leading  portraitists,  who 
can  command  a  high  price  for  their  productions,  to  go  in 
for  veritable  engravings  for  such  of  their  clientele  as 
would  pay  an  enhanced  price  for  their  pictures.  Many, 
we  have  little  doubt,  would  do  so  on  account  not  only 
of  the  beauty  of  an  engraving,  but  for  the  novelty  of 
the  thing.  Some  photographers  may,  perhaps,  look  upon 
the  suggestion  as  an  impracticable  one,  at  least  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  photogravure  plate  reauires  more  skill  than  some 
who  style  themselves  “  photographers  ”  possess.  Photo¬ 
gravure  has  been  successfully  practised  by  some  amateurs, 
and  surely  many  professionals  could  quickly  learn  to  wrork 
it.  When  only  small  sizes,  such  as  would  be  required  for 
general  portraiture,  the  process  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  learn,  neither  does  it  require  any  costly  appliances  for 
its  working.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  “  dust 
box,”  every  portraitist  possesses  all  that  is  necessary  for 
working  photogravure. 

In  case  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  conversant  with 
what  photogravure  really  is,  we  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
process  as  it  is  at  present  practised,  and  by  which  those 
fine  reproductions  of  paintings,  with  which  we  are  all  so 
familiar,  are  produced.  In  the  first  place  an  ordinary 
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negative  is  necessary.  From  this  a  transparency,  reversed 
as  regards  right  and  left,  is  made ;  this  is  best  done  by  the 
carbon  process,  because  a  carbon  print  developed  on  glass 
at  once  gives  what  is  required.  This  is  then  retouched 
and  the  shadows,  should  they  be  weak,  and  they  may  be 
if  the  transparency  is  made  from  a  feeble  negative, 
strengthened  with  pencil  or  colour.  A  vigorous  trans¬ 
parency  is  essential  for  photogravure.  A  suitable  trans¬ 
parency  having  been  secured,  it  then  only  remains  to 
make  the  engraved  copper  plate  from  it.  To  this  a 
“  dust  box  ”  is  necessary.  This  is  a  deep  box,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  largest  size  plate  to  be  used,  fitted  with 
a  shallow  draw  at  the  bottom.  The  box  is  mounted  on 
trunnions,  so  that  it  can  be  revolved.  In  this  is  put  some 
finely  powdered  bitumen,  and  the  box  revolved  and  agitated 
so  as  to  fill  it  with  the  bitumen  dust.  It  is  then  allowed 
to  rest  for  a  minute  or  two  for  the  coarser  particles  to 
subside.  The  draw  is  then  pulled  out,  the  polished  copper 
plate  laid  on  and  then  returned.  The  finer  particles  of 
the  dust  then  settle  on  the  plate.  After  resting  for  a 
short  time,  according  to  the  fineness,  or  otherwise,  of 
grain  desired,  the  plate  is  withdrawn.  It  is  next  slowly 
heated  over  a  gas  stove  when  the  particles  of  bitumen 
melt  and,  to  an  extent,  agglomerate  and  become  firmly 
attached  to  the  metal. 

If  the  plate  be  now  examined  it  will  be  found  to  be 
covered  with  a  fine  grain,  which  acts  as  a  resist  to  the 
etching  fluid — a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron.  If  the 
plate  were  now  put  into  this  solution  all  the  minute  inter¬ 
stices  between  the  particles  of  bitumen  would  be  bitten  in, 
and  we  should  have  a  plate,  when  the  bitumen  was 
removed,  with  a  fine  even  grain,  in  intaglio  which,  if 
printed  from  after  the  manner  of  copper  plate  printing, 
would  yield  an  uniform  black  print.  In  this  respect  it 
resembles  a  “  rocket  ”  mezzotint  plate  before  the  engraver 
commences  his  work  upon  it.  But  if,  instead  of  putting 
the  plate  into  the  etching  fluid,  a  carbon  print  from  the 
transparency,  be  developed  upon  it,  that  will  act  as  a 
further  resist,  and  the  perchloride  will,  at  first,  only  act 
upon  the  unprotected  portions  and,  later  on,  on  the  less 
unprotected  ones  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the 
gelatinous  image.  In  the  end  we  get  an  intaglio  printing 
plate  with  all  the  delicate  tones  of  the  original  negative. 

In  practice,  after  the  carbon  picture  for  which  a  special 
tissue  is  supplied,  has  been  developed  on  the  bitumenised 
copper  plate,  and  dried,  it  is  put  into  strong  alcohol  to 
remove  the  last  traces  of  water.  The  margin  of  the  plate, 
as  well  as  the  back,  are  then  coated  with  Brunswick  black 
to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  etching  solution. 
Next  the  plate  is  put  into  a  somewhat  strong  solution  of 
the  perchloride  of  iron,  •which  will  only  attack  the  deepest 
shadows.  When  these  have  been  bitten  in  to  a  sufficient 
depth,  the  plate  is  transferred  to  a  somewhat  weaker  solu¬ 
tion,  which  attacks  the  darker  half-tones.  It  is  then 
put  into  still  weaker  solutions,  which  etch  the  lighter  and 
more  delicate  half-tints.  As  a  rule,  four  different  strengths 
of  solution  are  employed  in  the  etching.  When  the  plate 
is  fully  etched  it  is  washed  with  water,  the  gelatine  image 
removed,  and  the  bitumen  cleaned  off  with  benzol.  After 
polishing  the  plate  is  ready  for  printing  from. 

It  may  be  handed  over  to  a  copper  plate  printer  or  the 
photographer,  after  a  little  practice,  may  print  from  it  him¬ 
self,  as,  for  small  sizes,  an  ordinary  rolling  press,  with 
three  or  four  thicknesses  of  printer’s  blanketing  ”  between 
the  roller  and  the  plate  will  suffice  for  the  purpose. 
Usually  the  copper  plate  is  treated  before  the  ink  is 
applied,  but  now  inks  are  supplied  that  can  be  used  with  a 
cold  plate,  and  these  are  the  most  convenient  to  employ. 
The  plate  is  inked  up,  evenly  all  over.  The  ink  is  then 


carefully  wiped  off  the  surface,  leaving  it  only  in  the 
intaglio  portions.  A  piece  of  plate  paper  is  laid  on,  and 
the  whole  passed  through  the  press.  The  elasticity  of  the 
blanketing  forces  the  paper  into  close  contact  with  the 
ink  which  is  taken  up  by  it.  If  the  negative  and  the 
transparency  were  suitably  retouched  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  plate  properly  etched,  but  little,  if  any,  hand  work 
will  be  required  upon  it.  Should  it,  however,  do  so,  a 
roulette  may  be  employed  for  strengthening  the  shadows, 
and  a  scraper  for  lightening  the  half-tones,  while  a 
burnisher  can  be  used  for  brightening  up  the  highest 
lights.  All  this  work,  after  a  little  practice,  can  be  done 
by  any  skilful  retoucher. 

When  once  the  copperplate  is  obtained,  prints  in  any 
colour,  and  almost  on  any  paper,  that  require  no  mount¬ 
ing,  can  be  obtained  at  a  less  cost  than  ordinary  silver 
ones.  Of  course,  in  the  above  we  have  only  given  a  brief 
outline  of  the  process  of  photogravure,  and  those  who 
require  full  working  details  of  it  should  obtain  a  work 
on  the  subject,  such  as  that,  say,  of  Mr.  Dennison.  This 
article  is  only  intended  to  be  suggestive  to  high  class 
photographers,  to  whom  it  may  be  of  some  service. 

• - ♦ - 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PICTORIAL  FROM  THE 
USUAL  THING. 

By  Our.  Didymus.* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Centipedes  Camera  Club,  Wd  at  the 
Pig  Stye,  last  week,  a  large  and  influential  audience,  com¬ 
prising  the  charwoman,  the  hall-keeper,  and  the  man  asleep  in 
the  corner,  assembled  to  hear  Mr.  Our.  Didymus  on  the  above 
subject. 

The  president  arose  punctually  at  8.6  2-5  p.m.,  and  said  that 
he  felt  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  detain  the  distin¬ 
guished  audience  long  in  introducing  Mr.  Didymus,  the  spouter 
for  the  evening ;  he  thought  he  should  not  be  far  wrong 
when  he  said  that  everyone  present  knew  the  spouter,  who  had 
so  ably  entertained  them  a  few  weeks  before  on  “  The  Evolution 
of  the  Birch  from  the  Cane,  and  its  Applications.”  (Tumultuous 
applause.)  He  felt  that  the  audience  quite  concurred  with  him 
when  he  said  that  he  need  not  say  much  about  Mr.  Didymus, 
as  he  always  did  that  for  himself. 

Mr.  Didymus  then  rose,  and,  pulling  down  his  waistcoat, 
relieved  two  railway  porters  of  a  huge  bale  of  paper,  and,  bowing 
to  the  audience,  said  :  — 

“  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  with  great  diffidence  I  rise  to 
address  so  large  and  so  representative  an  audience  of  the  elite 
of  Centre  Peeds.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  thank 
your  president  for  the  wonderfully  kind  way  in  which  he  has 
introduced  me  ;  he  has  said  so  many  nice  things  about  me  that 
I  feel  certain  I  shall  disappoint  you.  (No  !  no !  and  loud 
applause.)  And,  further,  I  have  eaten  and  drunk  so  many  good 
things  at  the  little  dinner,  which  the  council  of  your  society 
have  stood  me,  that  I  feel  no  small  difficulty  in  speaking 
distinctly. 

“  I  wish  to  address  you  this  evening  on  “  The  Evolution  of  the 
Pictorial  from  the  usual  thing,’  it  is  in  fact  the  complection — 
no,  I  mean  completion — of  the  previous  lecture  I  gave  you, 
a  subject  on  which  I  have  always  felt  strongly.  When  I  was 
a  schoolboy,  I  used,  of  course,  to  attend  the  art  classes,  and  I, 
of  course,  did  the  usual  thing,  as  all  my  schoolfellows  did, 
such  as  the  study  of  nature  in  the  form  of  cubes,  squares,  vases, 
and  plaster  casts  from  the  antique ;  but  I  always  felt  that  this 
was  unsatisfactory,  that  there  was  a  higher  transcendental  plane 

*  By  the  kindness  of  the  author  I  am  enabled  to  present  t®  your  readers  the 
elaborately  written  notes  of  this  extempore  lecture. — Aquarius. 
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on  which  I  ought  to  stand,  and  I  evolved  from  my  inner  con¬ 
sciousness  a  ‘  Presentment  of  the  Noumenon  ’  which  freed  me 
from  the  trammels  of  the  drawing  school  and  gave  me  liberty 
of  thought,  which  has  led  me  to  the  high  pinnacle  whereon  I 
now  stand.”  (Hear,  hear!  During  which  the  lecturer  dis¬ 
appeared  as  the  empty  champagne  case  gave  way,  as  the  lid 
could  not  stand  the  weight  of  its  previous  contents  plus 
Didymus. ) 

On  recovering  his  balance  the  lecturer  said: — “It  was  my 
custom  always  to  saly  forth  and  slowly  walk  along,  carefully 
studying  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  that  in  front  of  me,  turn¬ 
ing  round  every  two  steps  to  see  the  pictoriality  of  that  behind 
me.  I  made  mental  notes,  and  it  is  not  everyone  who  is  capable 
of  this,  I  was ;  and  with  charcoal  and  paper  I  made  rough 
sketches  of  possible  pictures.  Then  next  day  did  I  go  to  the 
spots,  and  with  palette  and  brush  transfer  to  canvas  my 
impressions  of  nature,  not  Nature  as  I  saw  it,  because  Nature  is 
not  Art.  Nature  is  but  the  Noumenon,  it  requires  the  Artist  to 
give  the  presentment  which  is  Art. 

“  This,  however,  I  found  to  take  up  too  much  of  my  valuable 
time,  and  so  I  took  up  our  beautiful  Art  (Loud  cheers) — I  repeat 
our  beautiful  Art  (Renewed  applause) — I  say  Art  because  I 
know  it  is  Art.  There  are  many  dullards  who  contend  that  it 
is  a  Science.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Science,  nor  Science  with  it.  It  is  a  gross,  an  infamous, 
and  an  incestuous  libel  to  say  that  I  ever  dabbled  in  Science. 
(Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.)  I  have  drawn  pictures  since  I 
was  two  years  old.  (The  audience  here  rose  en  masse  and 
cheered  to  the  echo.) 

“  I  have  always  laid  down  for  myself  two  golden  rules — 
one  is,  never  do  anything  original ;  and  the  other,  never  photo¬ 
graph  a  thing  as  I  see  it.  Possibly  some  of  you  may  not  agree 
with  the  first,  but  I  would  strongly  advise  you  to  follow  it ;  it 
will  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble.  I  speak  from  experience.  The 
other  can  be  equally  as  strongly  defended — if  you  photograph 
the  thing  as  you  see  it,  it  is  Nature,  and  everyone  can  do  the 
same,  but  if  you  photograph  the  presentment,  not  the  Noumenon 
• — that  is  Art — and  few  can  do  it — that  is  what  I  have  always 
done. 

“  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  endeavoured  to  tell  you  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  and  my  remarks  have  been  extempore 
entirely,  though  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  they  will  appear 
in  extenso  in  the  organ  of  the  leading  British  societies,  next 
week,  ‘  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Picture  from  the  usual  thing,’ 
and  I  stand  here  as  a  living  example  if  it.”  (Prolonged 
applause.) 

The  president  then  rose  and  said  that  his  vocabulary,  though 
extensive,  was  far  too  limited  to  express  the  sense  of  the  high 
honour  which  he  felt  at  having  lived  long  enough  to  hear  the 
grandiloquent  peroration  they  had  heard  that  evening,  one 
which  would  live  in  the  annals  of  the  Centipedes  Club  as  long 
as  it  was  a  club.  (Hear,  hear !)  An  epithalamium,  which  was 
characterised  by  that  simplicity  of  diction,  that  mastery  of 
language,  that  absence  of  egotism,  of  which  the  lecturer  was 
such  a  master — (cheers,  which  woke  up  the  man  asleep  in  the 
corner) — and  he  knew  they  would  acclaim  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  spouter,  which  was  done  with  such  heartiness 
that  it  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Didymus,  who  then  rose  to  reply, 
could  hardly  control  his  emotion,  and  said: — “I  have  always 
felt  proud  of  being  a  Yorkshireman,  and  I  always  let  everybody 
know  it.  I  have  always  felt  proud  to  come  down  to  Centre 
Peeds,  which  I  do — ”  But  here  his  feelings  overcame  him, 
•and,  burying  his  face  in  his  truckload  of  notes,  he  sank  into 
his  seat,  whilst  the  president  led  a  round  of  three  fingers  up 
three  times  round,  and  the  audience  dispersed,  after  singing 
“  For  he’s  a  jolly  good  fellow.” 


PROGRESS  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

Mr.  Howard  Farmer’s  paper  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  last 
ordinary  meeting  attracted  an  audience  not  often  equalled  on  any 
similar  occasion.  The  subject  of  his  address — an  improved  system 
of  portraiture — was  an  interesting  one,  and  the  substance  not  a  whit 
less.  Success  in  portraiture,  the  lecturer  said,  depends  mainly  upon 
the  operator  s  skill,  materials  and  accessories  being  merely  tools 
which  however,  should  give  as  correct  a  rendering  of  the  subject  as 
possible.  Prints  from  untouched  negatives  vary  greatly  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  resemblance  to  the  different  originals,  the  rendering 
being  usually  coarse  and  unfamiliar.  The  chief  elements  of  this  un¬ 
certainty  are  dealt  with  in  the  paper.  Considering  the  face  alone 
one  must  recognise  the  influence  of  complexion,  skin  texture,  and  the 
disposition  of  light  and  shade.  Quite  independent  of  visual  colour 
differences,  it  is  found  that  no  accuracy  in  the  local  tone  values  can 
be  depended  upon.  The  eye  is  unable  to  detect  wide  differences  in 
the  light  reflected  from  different  faces  which  are  apparently  similar, 
and  the  origin  of  this  element  of  uncertainty  lies  in  the  varying  nature 
of  daylight.  The  uncertainty  in  portrait  work  exists  quite  independent 
of  visible  colour  and  of  the  operator’s  perception.  The  light  reflected 
from  a  face  to  form  the  camera  image  is  of  two  kinds — that  due  to 
the  surface  reflections  and  that  derived  from  internal  reflection.  The 
proportions  of  these  vary  greatly  with  different  faces,  according  to  skin 
texture,  and  with  different  poses,  according  to  the  relative  positions 
of  face  and  direction  of  light.  Other  variables  and  uncertainties  are 
dealt  with  in  the  paper,  and  it  is  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  them, 
in  ordinary  cases  of  studio  lighting,  it  is  quite  an  accident  whether  the 
light  and  shade  as  visually  adjusted  are  retained  in  the  negative  or 
objectionably  falsified.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  adoption  of  electric 
light,  which  gives  constant  exposures  and  constant  ratios  between  the 
value  of  the  luminous  and  actinic  radiations.  Mr.  Farmer  referred 
to  the  existing  electric  systems  of  Adamson,  Vanderweyde,  etc.,  and 
proceeded  to  advocate  the  installation  of  electric  light  studios,  which 
shall  be  equal  and  even  superior  to  daylight,  using  the  modern  develop¬ 
ments  of  electrical  lighting  available.  Actinic  intensity  has  been 
greatly  increased  in  proportion  to  luminosity  in  electric  lamps  of  late 
years.  By.  lengthening  the  arc  of  a  Davy  enclosed  lamp  it  was  found 
that  four  times  as  much  photographic  intensity  could  be  obtained  as 
with  an  open  arc  lamp  with  a  given  energy  expressed  in  Watts.  ' 
The  Westminster  Engineering  Company  have  designed  a  lamp  which 
gives  an  actinic  power  sixteen  times  as  great  as  the  ordinary  arc  I 
lamp.  Comparative  tests  of  various  lamps  with  equal  watfs  are  given 
in  the  paper.  Referring  to  the  Hewitt  mercury  vapour  lamp,  which 
was  shown  at  work  during  the  lecture,  {Mr.  Farmer  said  that  it  far 
eclipsed  anything  previously  known  in  its  adaptability  to  portraiture, 
on  account  of  its  silence,  softness,  steadiness,  great  actinic  power  and 
economy.  Its  hideous  colour  is  against  it,  but  this  can  be  overcome, 
and  then  it  will  form  an  ideal  light,  so  long  as  the  violet  rays  are 
employed  in  portraiture.  The  light  is  quite  devoid  of  red  rays, 
and  everybody’s  face,  lips,  hands,  etc.,  take  on  a  most  disagreeable 
variety  of  tints.  Mr.  Farmer  goes  on  to  discuss  the  use  of  rays  other  ' 
than  violet  for  portrait  work,  and  states  that  with  orthochromatic 
plates  and  the  abstraction  of  increasing  quantities  of  violet  rays,  the  1 
defects  in  portraits  which  he  aims  to  overcome  are  rendered  less 
manifest.  Until  the  whole  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays  were  stopped 
out,  however,  no  remarkable  difference  was  noticed,  but  when  this 
had  been  done  the  effect  was  very  striking.  Photographs  made  with  ; 
red,  yellow,  and  some  green  rays  only  were  shown.  Compared  with 
the  ordinary  photograph  the  improvement  was  particularly  marked. 
The  exposure  required  is  necessarily  much  longer,  being  from  20  to 
40  times  with  the  best  colour  sensitive  dry  plates  or  collodion  emulsion. 
The  paper  contains  much  that  is  of  interest  to  all  concerned  with 
portrait  photography,  and  the  full  report  should  be  read  when  it 
appears  in  the  society’s  journal. 

- - — .  » — - - 

We  have  received  the  popular  guide  to  the  South-Eastern  and  Chat¬ 
ham  coast  resorts.  It  is  a  book  of  over  300  pages,  with  numerous 
tinted  half-tone  illustrations,  which  also  depict  some  cross-Channel 
watering-places.  The  volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  historical 
and  other  information,  and  it  should  be  popular  amongst  seaside 
tourists. 
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INTENSIFICATION  AND  REDUCTION. 

Ix  often  happens  that  either  by  the  fault  of  incorrect  exposure  or 
development  that  our  negative  is  not  by  any  means  perfect  for  printing 
from,  and  in  order  to  save  it,  and  obtain  a  print  giving  us  all  correct 
gradations,  after  processes,  either  intensification  or  reduction,  must 
be  resorted  to.  If  possible,  we  should  always  endeavour  to  obtain 
density  in  our  negatives  without  resorting  to  intensification,  as  any 
process,  which  is  that  of  substitution,  cannot  be  really  permanent, 
although  with  cleanliness  and  copious  washing  between  the  various 
solutions,  and  afterwards  taking  the  precaution  to  varnish,  will  at 
least  give  us  a  negative  which  will  last  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
Nearly  everyone  lias  a  different  opinion  on  the  question  of  what  the 
standard  of  density  of  a  good  negative  should  be.  For  instance,  a 
man  who  does  his  printing  by  the  platinotype  process  will  have  a 
different  opinion  on  the  standard  of  density  to  the  man  who  does 
nothing  but  make  lantern  slides  from  his  negatives ;  the  silver  printer 
from  the  carbon  worker,  and  so  on. 

So  that  before  exposing  or  developing  we  ought  to  have  in  our 
mind’s  eye  what  our  negative  is  to  be  and  what  it  is  intended  for. 
If  it  is  to  be  printed  in  platinotype,  the  exposure  should  be  correct 
and  the  developer  strong,  giving  us  a  plucky,  vigorous  result;  if  for 
lantern  work,  the  exposure  should  be  full  and  the  developer  weak, 
the  resulting  negative  being  flat  but  full  of  detail,  gradation,  and  half¬ 
tone.  But  supposing  an  occasion  arrives  and  we  require  a  print  in 
platinotype  from  that  negative,  some  method  of  strengthening  the 
image  will  have  to  be  resorted  to,  or  the  resulting  print  will  be 
flat  and  muddy. 

It  very  often  happens  that  either  from  prolonged  development  or 
the  use  of  a  pyro  developer  which  does  not  contain  sulphite  of  soda 
that  the  gelatine  film  has  become  stained  a  yellow  or  greenish-yellow, 
and  this  stain,  if  not  got  rid  of,  will  interfere  greatly  in  our  subsequent 
operations.  There  is  also  fog,  either  chemical  or  plain ;  this  must 
be  removed,  because  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  any  such  fog  or 
veil  would  be  intensified  to  a  result  not  to  be  by  any  means  desired. 
Plain  fog  is  easiest  removed  by  well  examining  the  dark  slide,  camera, 
lens  opening,  etc.,  for  any  stray  light.  Take  the  camera  out  in  a 
strong  light,  place  the  cap  on  the  lens,  and  after  well  covering  your 
head  with  a  large  focussing  cloth  to  exclude  all  light  from  the  back. 
If  any  white  light  comes  through  the  bellows  of  any  other  part  of 
the  camera,  they  should  be  stopped.  Another  frequent  source  of 
fogging  arises  from  the  blacking  being  worn  off  the  inside  parts  of  the 
camera  and  lens  tube.  This  should  be  renovated  at  least  once  a 
year.  An  excellent  dead  black  suitable  for  coating  the  inside  of 
camera  and  lens  can  be  made  as  follows  : — Dissolve  shellac  in  methyl¬ 
ated  spirit,  and  add  dry  lamp  black  till  the  mixture  is  the  consistency 
of  thin  cream.  It  should  be  applied  with  a  small  camel  hair  brush. 
Too  much  shellac  must  not  be  used,  or  the  otherwise  dead  black  will 
dry  with  a  polish.  Other  sources  of  fogging  are  white  light  getting 
into  the  dark  room  and  the  ruby  light  not  being  safe.  Now  as  to 
plates  that  have  been  fogged.  These  may  be  cured  by  placing  in 
a  slow-acting  reducer.  A  very  good  formula  is  :  — 

Sulphuric  acid  ...  .  ...  l^scr. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  8  ozs. 

Sulphite  of  soda .  1  oz. 

Chrome  alum  .  3  dr  ms. 

Warm  water  ...  ...  ...  ...  32  ozs 

Dissolve  the  hypo,  in  14oz.  of  the  water,  the  sulphite  of  soda  in  3oz. 
of  the  water,  mix  the  sulphuric  acid  with  2oz.  of  water,  and  pour 
slowly  into  the  sulphite  of  soda  solution ;  add  the  hyposulphite,  •■nd 
then  dissolve  the  chrome  alum  in  8oz.  of  water  and  add  to  the  rest. 
The  solution,  when  cold,  is  ready  for  use.  The  foggy  negative  should 
be  placed  in  this  solution  and  left  till  the  shadows  are  clear.  It  should 
then  be  taken  out  and  washed.  Another  method  of  removing  the  veil 
from  off  the  negative  is  to  immerse  in  the  Howard  Farmer  reducer 
(which  will  be  treated  of  later)  till  cleared. 

Yellow  negatives  are  best  cleared  in  either  of  the  following 
solutions :  — 

Water  . .  ...  ...  10  oz. 

Alum  .  1  oz. 

Hydrochloric  acid  . .  ^  oz. 

Soak  the  negative  in  water,  immerse  in  the  above  solution  till  clear, 
and  wash.  The  next  clearing  bath  is  the  recently-introduced  sub¬ 
stance,  thio-carbamide ;  and  it  should  be  noted  that  this  substance  only 


acts  when  the  solution  is  distinctly  acid  in  reaction.  I  have  used  it 
in  the  following  manner  with  distinct  success:  — 


lino-carbamide 


Chrome  alum 
Citric  acid 
Water 

This  solution  can  be  used  repeatedly 


1  drm. 

1  drm. 

10  oz. 

Some  negatives,  however,  in 


order  to  save  much  time  and  labour,  are  better  reduced  with  the 
ordinary  hammer  before  starting  operations. 

When  it  has  been  decided  to  resort  to  the  intensification  of  a 
negative,  certain  preliminary  precautions,  it  will  be  seen,  are  neces¬ 
sary,  but  more  important  than  those  mentioned  is  the  fact  that  all 


trace  of  typosulphite  of  soda  must  be  absolutely  removed,  very 
thorough  washing,  followed  if  there  is  any  doubt  by  immersion  in 
either  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  to  drams  of  the  10  vol.  solution  to  5oz 
of  water,  soak  for  half  an  hour  and  wash;  second,  the  alum  and  acid 
solution  before  mentioned  for  clearing  yellow  stain.  This  preliminary 
work  is,  I  am  afraid,  neglected,  with  the  result  that  intensification  is 
often  condemned  while  the  real  fault  lies  with  the  operator.  We  will 
now  assume  that  the  negative  is  ready  for  the  actual  intensifying 
processes,  of  which  Ave  have  a  considerable  number  to  choose  from, 
and  in  this  connection  it  is  amusing  to  note  Iioav  one  text  book  re¬ 
commends  one  formula  and  the  next  book  you  get  hold  of  condemns 
it.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  mind  of  the  beginner  is  as  badly  fogged 
as  his  plate  may  be.  For  our  purpose  to-night  we  may  divide  these 
intensification  processes  into  three  classes  as  follotvs : — (1)  The  image 
is  first  bleached  by  the  application  of  a  certain  chemical,  while 
another  chemical  is  employed  to  darken  it  again.  (2)  The  image  is 
darkened  by  the  application  of  certain  chemicals  without  previous 
bleaching.  (3)  The  image,  after  being  first  bleached,  is  treated  after 
the  manner  of  an  unexposed  but  undeveloped  plate.  This  is  called 
intensification  by  redevelopment. 

In  the  first  case,  in  which  bleaching  precedes  the  darkening  of  the 
image,  the  bleaching  chemical  prehaps  most  generally  employed  is 
mercuric  chloride.  We  take 


Mercuric  chloride 

.  .  •  .  . 

...  100  grs. 

Potassium  bromide 

.  .  •  •  • 

...  100  grs. 

Water  ... 

or, 

10  oz. 

Mercuric  chloride 

..  ... 

...  5  parts. 

Hydrochloric  acid 

.. 

1  part. 

Water  ... 

. 

...  100  parts. 

The  reason  of  the  addition  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  the  meroury 
is  that  it  counteracts  the  action  of  strong  light  upon  the  mercuric 
chloride,  besides  giving  an  additional  sparkle  to  the  negative.  After 
bleaching  in  the  mercury  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  plate  bo 
immersed  in 

Common  salt  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  oz. 

Water  ...  . .  2  ozs. 

for  a  couple  of  minutes  and  well  washed.  It  is  said  that  this  assists 
the  removal  of  the  mercuric  solution  from  the  film  and  gives  a  brighter 
and  more  sparkling  result. 

Place  the  negative,  previously  well  washed  and  freed  from  hypo, 
in  the  mercury  solution  till  it  is  bleached  right  and  appears  a  white 
or  greyish-white  colour  on  both  sides,  it  is  then  again  thoroughly 
washed,  and  is  now  ready  for,  the  darkening  solution.^  There  are  a 
great  number  of  methods  employed  to  darken  the  image,  but  the 
majority  of  workers  adopt  some  one  of  these  darkening  reagents  for 
all  purposes,  and  are  either  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  fact 
that  by  properly  selecting  our  darkening  reagent  we  can  get  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  darkening.  In  other  words,  we  have  open  to  us  a 
choice  of  several  degrees  of  contrast  alteration.  I  will  to-night  treat 
of  three  darkening  solutions,  each  giving  a  different  degree  of  density. 

First.  If  we  have  a  fairly  good  negative  which  is  nevertheless 
somewhat  thin  and  produces  a  flat  print,  we  may  introduce  the 
necessary  sparkle  by  using  sodium  sulphite  as  the  darkening  chemical. 
If  the  bleached  and  thoroughly  washed  negative  be  placed  in  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  acidified  with  citric  acid  till  it  is 
darkened  through,  again  washed  and  dried,  we  shall  attain  our  end. 
Should  the  density  not  be  considered  sufficient,  the  bleaching  and 
darkening  with  sulphite  may  be  done  a  second  or  even  a  third  time. 
A  similar  agent  to  the  sodium  sulphite  for  this  purpose  is  the  recently- 
introduced  acetone  sulphite ;  it  gives  practically  the  same  result  and  is 
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used  in  a  20  per  cent,  solution,  and  the  bleaching  and  darkening  can 
be  repeated  till  sufficient  density  is  obtained. 

Second.  A  more  pronounced  effect  is  produced  by  the  employment 
of  ammonia,  and  this  chemical  was  generally  used,  and  is  so  still  to 
a  great  extent.  The  bleached  and  well  washed  negative  is  immersed 
in  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  i.e. ,  about  10  minims  of  the  .880  solu¬ 
tion  to  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  till  it  is  darkened  right  through, 
and  then  washed  again  and  dried. 

Third.  The  next  formula  is  the  one  known  as  Monckhoven’s,  and  is 
the  one  I  use  in  my  general  practice  when  I  require  great  increase  of 
density.  The  same  strength  of  mercuric  chloride  is  used  as  for  the 
other  methods,  but  the  darkening  agent  is  that  of  silver  nitrate  and 
cyanide  of  potassium.  Authorities  differ  considerably  in  regard  to 
this  formula.  Captain  Abney  lias  great  faith  in  it,  and  recommends 
it  in  his  instruction  in  photography.  Mr.  Bothamby  says  its  only 
drawback  is  the  use  of  the  highly  poisonous  cyanide  of  potassium. 
Mr.  Chapman  Jones  says  this  formula  is  unreliable,  but  I  have  nega¬ 
tives  which  were  darkened  by  this  formula  five  years  ago,  and  although 
not  varnished,  they  are  perfect  to-day.  The  formula  is  as  folloAArs  : 


No.  1. 

Silver  nitrate .  100  grs. 

Water .  10  grs. 

No.  2. 

Cyanide  of  potassium .  10  grs. 

Water  ...  ...  ...  •••  1  oz. 


Dissolve  in  separate  bottles  and  add  No.  2  gradually  to  No.  1  till  the 
heavy  precipitate  first  formed  is  nearly  but  not  quite  dissolved.  It 
is  very  essential  not  to  have  any  excess  of  cyanide,  otherwise  after 
intensification  a  weakening  action  ensues.  These  then  comprise  the 
process  of  mercurial  intensification  so  far  as  previous  bleaching  is  con¬ 
cerned.  We  noAv  pass  on  to  the  second  division  of  our  subject,  viz., 
intensification  without  previous  bleaching,  and  the  first  process  that 
will  engage  our  attention  is  that  of  the  Uranium  method.  This  has 
long  been  a  favourite  with  many  amateurs,  and  its  powers  are  not 
so  generally  known  as  they  deserve.  Either  the  nitrate  or  acetate  of 
uranium  can  be  used,  but  as  the  nitrate  is  the  one  generally  stocked 
by  the  dealers,  I  will  give  a  formula  for  it :  — 


No.  1. 

Uranium  nitrate  . 

100  grs. 

Water . 

3  oz. 

No.  2. 

Potassium  ferricyanide 

5  oz. 

Acetic  acid 

3  dms. 

Water . 

3  oz. 

For  use  take  equal  quantities  of  1  and  2.  A  simpler  form  of  uranium 
intensifier  is  that  lately  brought  out  by  the  Bayer  Co.,  and  simply 
requires  the  addition  of  water  to  be  ready  for  use. 

Soak  the  negative  in  water  and  then  place  in  the  solution.  Shortly 
the  image  turns  a  red  brown  colour;  although  this  does  not  look 
much  stronger,  yet  the  change  of  colour  has  very  considerable  light 
stopping  power.  The  negative  now,  without  any  further  treatment,  is 
washed  till  the  greasy  appearance  of  the  film  disappears.  Take  note 
that  prolonged  washing  will  remove  all  or  nearly  all  the  grain  by 
intensification,  also  that  any  alkali  such  as  soda  or  ammonia,  also 
removes  it. 

The  next  single  solution  intensifier  is  simplicity  itself.  Dissolve 

1  dram  bichloride  of  mercury  in  7  oz.  of  Avater,  and  3  drams  iodide 
of  potassium  in  3  oz.  of  water,  and  pour  the  iodide  solution  into  the 
mercury. 

Mercuric  chloride  ...  ...  ...  1  drm. 

Potassium  chloride  ...  ...  ...  3  drm. 

Water  .  24  oz. 

When  the  iodide  is  first  added  to  the  mercury  a  bright  scarlet  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  thrown  down,  but  as  the  full  quantity  is  added  it  is 
re-dissolved.  Now  add  120  grains  of  sodium  sulphite  dissolved  in 

2  oz.  of  water.  Place  the  negative  hi  this  solution  till  dense  enough, 
after  which  it  is  washed  for  a  few  minutes  under  the  tap ;  the  colour 
is  now  of  a  yellow  broAvn,  and  if  necessary  we  can  darken  it  in  any 
ordinary  developer.  The  chief  advantages  of  this  intensifier  are  that 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  free  the  negative  from  hypo  before 
proceeding  to  intensify,  and  it  is  also  very  suitable  for  pictorial 
workers,  who  can  locally  build  up  their  negatives  and  be  able  to  judge 
the  exact  time  to  stop  Avithout  having  to  follow  with  another  agent 


and  so  change  the  density.  I  ha\re  noAv,  as  much  as  the  scope  of  a 
short  paper  will  allow,  enumerated  the  various  forms  of  intensification 
in  general  use,  for  it  is  a  subject  that  is  little  known  by  the  average 
amateur;  he  has  a  certain  dread  of  the  process,  but  Avhen  once  tried 
he  Avell  be  surprised  Iioav  simple  it  really  is. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  division  of  our  subject,  viz.,  intensification 
by  re-development.  In  this,  as  in  all  previous  cases,,  the  first  step 
consists  in  the  thorough  remoAral  of  all  traces  of  hypo  by  means  of 
the  acid  solution  of  alum  and  thorough  washing.  The  negati\’e  is  then 
bleached  in  a  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  to  each  ounce 
of  which  10  minims  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added.  When 
thoroughly  bleached  and  well  Avashed  the  negative  may  be  de\-eloped 
after  the  manner  of  a  newly-exposed  plate  by  most  of  the  developers 
in  common  use.  Amidol,  metol,  edinol,  hydrokinon  can  be  used, 
but  perhaps  ferrous  oxalate  gives  the  best  result.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  simple ;  and  then,  again,  a  considerable  increase  of  density  is 
obtained,  because  all  the  silver  and  mercury  present  in  the  film  is 
left  behind  in  the  metallic  state ;  and  lastly,  like  the  sodium  sulphite 
method,  it  can  be  repeated  over  and  OA’er  again  till  the  necessary 
density  is  obtained.  The  solution  used  should  be  one  part  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  iron  sulphate  to  six  parts  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  potassium  oxalate,  and  it  is  essential  that  both  solutions  should  be 
acidified  with  either  sulphuric,  acetic,  citric,  or  oxalic  acid.  The  pre¬ 
viously  bleached  negative  is  alloAved  to  soak  in  this  till  the  image 
is  blackened  right  through  to  the  back,  and  is  then  Avashed.  It  is 
advisable  to  acidify  the  first  washing  Avater  with  acetic  acid  (as  is 
done  in  developing  bromide  paper  with  ferrous  oxalate),  to  prevent 
the  precipitation  of  any  iron  salt.  A  process  which  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  intensification  is  that  of  reduction,  for  oftentimes,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  proper  scale  of  gradation  in  a  negative  it  is  necessary  to 
reduce  first  and  intensify  afterwards,  so  that,  although  not  in  the 
syllabus,/  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  short  description  of 
reducing  methods. 

Reduction. 

To  many  amateurs  the  name  of  reduction  is  one  to  be  dreaded, 
as  there  seems  to  be  a  general  vagueness  in  most  of  the  text  books 
on  the  subject.  But  if  we  are  attentive  to  details  and  use  the  right 
chemicals  for  the  right  purpose,  the  process  of  reduction  will  be  very 
much  simpler  than  that  of  intensification.  As  we  have  seen  in  the 
process  of  intensification  we  aim  at  increasing  the  light-stopping  powers 
of  a  negative,  and  at  the  same  time  we  wish  to  do  this  evenly.  That 
is  to  say,  we  wish  to  increase  the  range  of  contrast  by  adding  more 
material  to  the  high  lights  than  to  the  shadows.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  several  kinds  of  negatives  which  call  for  reduction.  We 
might  classify  them  :  — 

1.  The  negative  may  be  correctly  exposed,  but  development  has 
been  carried  too  far. 

2.  The  negative  is  rather  underexposed,  and  by  prolonged  develop¬ 
ment  the  contrasts  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

3.  The  negative  has  been  over  exposed  and  also  a  long  time  in  the 
developer.  The  resulting  print  is  flat  and  the  time  of  printing  very 
long. 

In  the  case  of  the  under  exposed  and  strongly  contrasted  negative,  we 
require  a  reducer  which  attracts  the  high  lights  without  touching  the 
shadow  detail;  and  in  the  case  of  the  flat,  thick  negative,  we  first 
reduce  so  as  to  increase  contrasts  slightly,  and  then  subsequently 
intensify  in  order  to  build  up  printing  contrasts. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  as  we  recognise  the  nature  of  the  disorder, 
so  we  must  adjust  our  treatment.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to-night 
to  the  consideration  of  two  reducers  which  fulfil  practically  all  our 
requirements.  First,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  reducers,  namely, 
the  Howard  Farmer,  or  ferricyanide  of  potassium  method.  We  make 
up  two  solutions  as  follows:  — 

A. 

Saturated  sol.  pot.  ferric,  (red  pruss. ,  not  ferroc). 

B. 

10  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo. 

To  reduce,  take  2  oz.  of  B  and  add  to  it  two  or  three  drops  of  A 
and  pour  over  the  plate,  rock  gently  and  rotate  the  action  carefully. 
Be  content  to  go  slowly,  and  use  as  little  ferricyanide  as  you  can, 
the  less  the  better,  as  with  some  brands  of  plates  there  is  a  tendency 
to  stain  the  film.  The  negative  should  be  withdrawn  just  before 
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sufficient  reduction  has  taken  place,  and  well  washed.  This  is  the 

reducer  to  use  for  a  negative  described  at  flat  and  dense,  as  it  has 

the  properties  of  attacking  the  shadows  before  the  highlights,  and  if 
used  for  a  harsh  negative  we  would  be  simply  exaggerating  our  contrasts 
and  make  the  evil  greater  than  before. 

Recently  a  new  agent  has  been  introduced,  namely,  ammonium 
persulphate.  Some  difference  of  opinion  at  present  exists  as  to  its 
correct  formula  and  what  happens  when  a  solution  of  it  is  made  in 
water,  and  also  its  action  on  the  bromide  of  silver  film.  These  points 
<lo  not  concern  us,  as  so  long  as  we  obtain  the  wished-for  result  we 

need  not  enter  into  argument  on  these  points.  The  salt  is  now  an 

article  of  commerce  and  is  obtained  from  any  photographic  dealer, 
in  appearance  it  is  of  a  white  chrystalline  powder.  The  most  con¬ 
venient  strength  to  use  it  is 

Water  .  5  oz. 

Ammon,  persul.  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  drm. 

The  salt  easily  dissolves.  If  when  dissolving  the  bottle  be  held  close 
to  the  ear  a  curious  crackling  sound  is  heard.  The  negative  must  be 
thoroughly  freed  from  all  traces  of  the  hypo,  or  brown  stains  will 
result.  If  we  wish  for  a  more  energetic  solution  we  can  use 


Persulphate  of  ammonia  ... 

i  oz. 

Sulphuric  acid 

10  minims. 

and  ten  ounces  of  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  alum.  The  acid 
arrests  the  action  and  the  alum  counteracts  any  tendency  of  the  film 
to  frill,  which  often  happens  when  the  persulphate  is  used  strong. 
The  negative  when  placed  in  the  reducing  bath  does  not  at  first  show 
any  effect,  but  action  soon  begins  and  proceeds  steadily.  The  plate 
should  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  correct  density  has  been  arrived 
at,  and  immediately  placed  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphite  of 
soda,  which  stops  any  further  action  of  the  reducer.  The  first  negative 
I  reduced  by  this  method  I  omitted  this  precaution,  and  after  reduc¬ 
tion  placed  the  negative  under  the  tap  to  wash.  When  I  came  to  put 
it  to  dry  there  was  no  image  left,  only  a  brown  stain;  reduction  had 
been  proceeding  while  the  negative  was  washing. 

The  great  point  about  this  reducer  is,  besides  being  simple  and 
clean,  it  tends  to  reduce  contrasts  as  well  as  reduce  density,  and 
hence  is  of  especial  value  in  the  case  of  a  negative  rather  under 
exposed  and  over,  developed. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  salt  was  introduced  under  the  name  of  anthion 
as  a  specific  for  the  elimination  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  from  the 
negative.  This  is  closely  related  to  ammonium  persulphate,  and  is 
in  fact  potassium  persulphate.  It  may  in  a  like  manner  be  used  as 
a  reducer,  but  it  possesses  no  advantages  over  the  ammonium  persul¬ 
phate,  besides  being  more  costly  and  less  soluable  in  water.  1  have 
now,  gentlemen  (as  much  as  the  scope  of  a  short  paper  will  allow), 
enumerated  the  various  forms  of  intensifiers  in  general  use,  for  the 
process  is  one  little  known  by  the  average  amateur,  who  has  a  certain 
dread  of  the  process,  but  when  once  tried  he  will  be  surprised  how 
simple  it  really  is. 

- ♦ - 

Another  free  lecture  was  given  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  ult. ,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Brentford  Photographic  Society.  Mr.  J.  Fielder  Haden 
and  the  hon.  secretary  demonstrated  bromide  printing.  A  contact 
print  was  made — and  an  enlargement  from  three  negatives.  The 
method  of  combining  the  negatives  was  fully  shown,  and  the  mode  of 
making  test  strips.  The  result  was  highly  successful,  and  a  good 
discussion  followed.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  June  30th,  and  the 
development  of  hand  camera  shots  will  be  practically  illustrated. 
Visitors  are  welcome,  and  a  card  for  admission  will  be  forwarded  to 
anyone  desiring  to  attend  by  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Hilton  Grundy,  30, 
Whitestile  Road,  Brentford. 

The  annual  congress  of  the  South-eastern  Union  of  Scientific  Societies 
will  be  held  at  Dover,  June  11-13.  On  Thursday  evening,  Juno  11, 
the  president-elect,  Sir  Henry  H.  Howarth,  F.R.S. ,  will  deliver  the 
annual  address.  The  following  papers  will  be  read  on  June  12  :  — 
“Atmospheric  Moisture  as  a  Factor  in  Distribution,”  by  Mr.  A.  0. 
Walker  ;  “  Experiences  of  Leprosy  in  India,”  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchin¬ 
son,  F.R.S.  ;  “The  Diminution  and  Disappearance  of  South-eastern 
Flora  and  Fauna  Within  the  Memory  of  Present  Observers,”  by 
"Captain  McDakin  and  Mr.  Sydney  Webb;  “The  Seedlings  of  Geo- 
philous  Plants,”  by  Miss  Ethel  Sargant ;  “  The  White  Chalk  of  Dover,” 
hy  Dr.  Arthur  Rowe;  “A  Late  Keltic  Cemetery  at  Harlyn  Bay,”  by 
Rev.  R.  Ashington  Bullen.  On  June  13  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley  will 
lecture  on  international  communication. — “Nature.” 
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IS  TIME  DEVELOPMENT  DESIRABLE? 

[A  Reply  to  Messrs.  A.  Watkins  and  C.  Welbome  Piper.] 

In  criticising  my  lectures  on  “  Development,”  Mr.  Watkins  and  Mr. 
Piper  regard  the  subject  from  two  opposite  standpoints ;  yet,  as 
the  same  phases  of  the  subject  are  considered  by  both  writers, 
it  will  be  most  satisfactory  to  reply  to  the  two  criticisms  together. 

Mr.  Piper  states  that  many  who  theorise  on  the  subject  of 
development  do  not  recognise  that  the  power  of  control  varies  not 
only  with  the  developer,  but  also  with  the  subject  and  exposure. 
This  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  in  1893,  when  Messrs. 
Hurter  and  Driffield  were  publishing  their  experiments.  He  stated 
that  in  order  to  be  most  successful  in  compensating  over  exposure 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  subject  possessing  a  wide  range  of  con¬ 
trast,  a  range  of  several  hundreds  to  one.  Messrs.  Hurter  and 
Driffield,  assuming  that  the  contrast  between  black  and  white 
paper  was  the  greatest  that  the  photographer  had  to  deal  with, 
restricted  their  results  to  a  contrast  of  one  to  32,  and  refused  to 
consider  any  greater  range.  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  lecture 
at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  that  the  conclusions  formed 
from  experimental  tests  covering  this  range  of  intensities  only  are 
not  the  same  as  those  that  would  result  from  extending  the  light 
action  to  a  greater  extent.  Many  subjects  embrace  a  very  wide 
range  of  light  intensities,  and  the  mistake  has  been  made  by  all 
the  most  prominent  advocates  of  mechanical  development  of  assum¬ 
ing  that  this  limit  of  one  to  32  was  all  that  had  to  be  considered. 
It  is  significant  that  all  examples  shown  in  support  of  time  or 
mechanical  working  consist  of  these  subjects  of  slight  contrast,  and 
it  is  assumed  that  the  treatment  that  would  produce  a  fair  negative 
from  such  a  subject  correctly  exposed  would  also  produce  one  suitable 
for  the  same  printing  process  from  a  subject  possessing  ten  or  20 
times  the  degree  of  contrast,  Mr.  Watkin  states  that  develop¬ 
ment  for  a  fixed  multiple  of  the  time  of  appearance  will  always 
result  in  a  fixed  degree  of  contrast  in  the  negative.  Is  this  reason¬ 
able  if  the  negatives  are  from  subjects  that  vary  in  character  to 
a  considerable  extent?  Both  theory  and  practice  say  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Piper  is  in  error  in  saying  that  while  marked  variations  in 
graphic  curves  may  be  produced  the  corresponding  effects  in  normally 
exposed  landscape  negatives  may  not  be  so  obvious.  It  w'as  my 
experience  in  ordinary  work  in  negatives  of  landscapes  of  varied 
character,  marine  work,  and  interiors  of  excessive  contrast,  that 
led  me  to  investigate  the  subject  independently  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  methods  that  experience  had  taught  me  to  adopt  were 
correct ;  whether  the  same  methods  that  others  who  were  doing  good  work 
in  similar  subjects  had  adopted  were  sound,  or  whether  equally  satis¬ 
factory  results  could  be  obtained  by  using  one  invariable  formula 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Watkins  and  developing  for  a  fixed  multiple 
of  the  time  of  appearance.  Making  experimental  tests  and  plotting 
the  results  in  graphic  curves  is  the  onlv  method  of  determining 
these  points,  and  those  that  I  have  made  demonstrate  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  practical  methods,  for  they  agree  thoroughly  with 
the  conclusions  formed  from  negatives  of  ordinary  subjects.  In 
regard  to  dilution,  for  example,  the  effect  on  the  scale  of  gradation 
is  very  pronounced,  even  with  subjects  of  only  moderate  contrast. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  appearance,  there  is  one  aspect  of  the 
question  that  appears  to  have  been  entirely  ignored  by  those  who 
have  based  their  practice  on  this  as  a  guide  to  development.  If 
two,  subjects  are  taken  as  an  example,  one,  a  road  across  a  flat  com¬ 
mon,  and  the  other  a  wood  scene,  a  view  amongst  heavily  over¬ 
grown  trees  with  the  sky  showing  between  them,  and  plates  are  exposed 
on  each,  it  will  be  found  that  one  will  require  as  much  as  200 
times  the  exposure  of  the  other  in  order  to  secure  detail  of  print¬ 
ing  value  in  the  shadows,  but  the  actual  intensity  of  the  highest 
light,  the  sky,  is  the  same  in  each,  and  consequently,  if  both  are 
correctly  exposed  one  will  receive  200  times  more  light  action  for 
its  highest  light  than  the  other.  Now,  let  the  flat  subject  be 
given  twice  the  correct  exposure,  and  the  wood  scene  only  half, 
as  these  are  the  errors  that  many  workers  would  make,  and  if  the  two 
plates  are  put  into  one  dish  and  developed  together,  “  the  under 
exposed  image  will  appear  first,”  as  the  plate  will  have  received 
50  times  more  light  action  to  form  its  highest  light  than  the 
over-exposed  flat  subject.  Can  it  be  contended  that  this  is  a  guide 
to  the  correct  development  of  the  respective  plates  ? 
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Mr.  Watkins  claims  that  I  am  a  convert  to  the  principle  that 
no  modification  of  the  developer  will  alter  the  gradation  after  the 
image  has  appeared,  and  Mr.  Piper  calls  me,  in  consequence,  a 
“  brother  in  error  ”  with  Mr.  Watkins.  In  my  lecture  the  limits 
of  variation  in  the  composition  were  very  small,  in  no  case  exceeding 
three  grains  per  ounce  of  any  of  the  constituents,  and  within  these 
limits  the  gain  by  the  modification,  though  very  pronounced  if 
development  is  commenced  with  the  modified  solution,  is  very  slight 
if  the  modification  is  made  after  development  has  commenced. 
Though  my  meaning  may  not  have  been  quite  clear,  it  was  intended 
to  be  restricted  to  the  limits  that  had  been  specified  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraphs. 

Mr.  Piper  considers  that  if  I  had  selected  some  other  developer 
than  pyro-ammonia  my  results  would  have  been  more  valuable, 
and  Mr.  Watkins  says  that  it  illustrates  the  logical  incomplete¬ 
ness  of  my  methods  of  argument  that  I  have  selected  this  developer, 
as  he  has  always  pointed  out  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  it  for 
time  development.  Certainly,  Mr.  Watkins  has  pointed  this  out, 
but  he  has  never  published  any  evidence  in  support  of  such  a  state¬ 
ment.  It  is  pure  assumption.  If  Mr.  Watkins  would  make  a 
few  experiments  to  determine  this  point,  he  would  find  that,  given 
pyro-soda  and  pyro-ammonia  developers  with  equal  quantities  of 
pyro  and  sulphite  in  each,  the  “  pyro-soda.  will  change  during  develop¬ 
ment  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  pyro-ammonia”  if  similarly 
exposed  plates  are  developed  to  the  same  density.  My  original  object 
in  experimenting  was  to  determine  the  correctness  of  my  methods 
of  working,  the  experiments  were  made  with  the  developer  that  I 
preferred  for  ordinary  work.  In  general  principles  the  results  are 
similar  with  all  developers,  but  my  greatest  variations  in  control 
have  been  obtained  with  pyro-ammonia  ;  pyro-soda  results  have  been 
more  limited.  This  is  probably  due  to  its  very  rapid  oxidation 
and  consequent  loss  of  power.  It  compares  very  unfavourably  in 
this  respect  with  pyro-ammonia  with  sulphite. 

Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield  contended  very  strongly  in  their 
original  paper  in  the  Photographic  Journal  pp.  224,  233,  235, 
etc.,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  by  any  modification  in  the 
developer  to  vary  the  gradation  of  the  negative,  and  as  Mr.  Watkins 
has  stated  that  his  system  is  founded  on  the  reseaches  of  Hurter 
and  Driffield,  and  that  all  developers  produce  identical  results — 
when  comparing  similar  exposures  with  different  developers,  if  each 
is  developed  until  the  highest  light  is  alike  in  the  two  “every 
other  tone  will  also  be  exactly  equal;”  “Amateur  Photographer,” 
1901,  p.  298 — it  appeared  to  me  to  be  only  necessary  to  show  that 
with  one  developer  modification  would  produce  differences  unattain¬ 
able  by  longer  or  shorter  development  in  a  normal  solution,  and, 
whatever  the  developer  that  produced  my  results,  it  would  demon¬ 
strate  the  weakness  of  any  system  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
modifications  were  valueless 

It  must  be  remembered  that  others  have  written  strongly  advocating 
time  or  mechanical  development,  and  the  one  point  on  which  all 
agree  is  that  modifying  the  developer  is  valueless. 

Mr.  Watkins  quotes  Hurter  and  Driffield  as  saying  that  the  irregu¬ 
larities  of  pyro-ammonia  render  it  quite  inapplicable  for  any  accurate 
work.  Mr.  Watkins  is  in  error.  If  he  will  refer  to  Messrs.  Hurter 
and  Driffield’s  original  paper  in  the  Photographic  Journal  for 
1890,  p.  230,  he  will  find  that  mey  applied  this  condemnation  to 
“  all  alkaline  developers,”  so  that  pyro-soda  is  equally  condemned. 
This  condemnation  was  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  alkaline 
developers  could  not  be  reconciled  to  their  theories ;  they  were 
consequently  condemned  as  unscientific. 

If  the  Editors  should  at  any  time  carry  out  Mr.  Piper’s  sugges¬ 
tion  of  reprinting  my  lecture  and  diagrams,  I  will  add  some  pyro- 
soda  results  for  comparison. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  wish  to  emphasise  very  strongly.  I  have 
never  stated  that  time  cr  mechanical  development  would  not,  under 
favourable  conditions,  produce  fair  results.  Time  development  is 
not  new ;  I  was  working  it  as  far  back  as  1888,  but  it  is  only 
approximately  correct  when  similar  subjects  correctly  exposed  are 
being  treated.  It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  time  development 
that  modifications  in  the  composition  of  the  developer  are  valueless  ; 
that  no  matter  how  varied  the  subjects,  a  uniform  solution  and  uni¬ 
form  time  of  development  should  be  applied  to  all.  It  has  simply 


been  my  object  to  demonstrate  scientifically  that  for  the  “  highest 
possible  quality  ”  the  composition  of  the  developer  and  the  extent  of 
its  action  should  be  suited  to  the  subject,  the  conditions,  and  the 
result  desired ;  the  method  universally  adopted  by  those  best  known 
for  the  high  quality  of  their  work.  If  I  have  shown  that  this 
method  is  sound,  my  object  is  accomplished,  and  it  carries  with 
it  the  condemnation  of  all  time  or  mechanical  methods. 

Mr.  Watkins’s  position  is  hopelessly  illogical.  He  appears  to  take 
up  a  certain  position  in  a  most  uncompromising  spirit,  and  the  more 
strenuously  he  defends  the  mere  untenable  it  becomes,  and  he  is 
at  last  forced  to  make  so  many  exceptions  and  reservations  that  his 
final  position  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  fundamental  principles. 

He  states  (“A.  P.,”  1901,  p.  298)  that  all  developers  produce 
identical  scales  of  gi'adation  if  the  plate  is  developed  to  the  same 
density  of  highest  light ;  and  dilution  is  valueless  for  securing  soft¬ 
ness,  that  identical  result  would  be  secured  by  short  development 
in  a  strong  solution;  and  also  in  the  “Watkins  Manual,”  p.  64, 
he  is  even  more  emphatic.  “  Broadly  speaking,  no  alteration,  of 
developer  gives  the  power  to  add  to,  the  fainter  tones  more  than  the 
deeper  ones,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  add  to  the  upper  steps  or  tones 
without  touching  the  lower  ones.  All  non-fogging  or  clean  work¬ 
ing  developers  do  exactly  that  proportion  of  work  on  different  tones 
that  has  been  decided  by  the  exposure,  and  there  is  no  power  (fog 
excepted)  to  prevent  development  proceeding  in  exactly  the  way 
indicated  in  the  diagrams.”  Consequently,  he  states  that  (“Manual,” 
p.  70)  that  the  proportions  of  the  developer  should  never  be  varied. 
Now,  in  his  letter  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  he 
states  that  by  his  method  he  is  just  as  free  to  use  what  composition 
of  developer  as  I  am  by  the  methods  advocated  in  my  lectures, 
and  that  he  merely  controls  by  time  after  he  lias  selected  his 
developer.  In  the  “  Amateur  Photographer,”  May  7th,  1903,  lie 
goes  even  farther,  and  states  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  system 
that  ties  him  to  one  formula.,  that  he  is  aware  that  he  can  get  a 
“  still  larger  range  cf  control  by  altering  the  developer  ”  than  would 
be  given  by  timing  and  one  developer.  He  speaks  also  of  the 
undoubted  differences  that  my  experimental  investigations  show  to 
be  the  result  of  modifying  the  developer.  How  can  Mr.  Watkins 
reconcile  these  quotations  with  the  previous  extracts?  If  he  finds 
that  he  can  get  greater  control  by  modifying  his  developer,  why 
should  he  state  it  as  a  principle  that  all  developers  give  identical 
results,  and  that  the  formula  should  never  be  varied  as  there  is 
nothing  to  gain?  If  the  latter  is  correct  he  cannot  say  that  there 

it  nothing  in  his  system  to  tie  him  to  one  formula,  or  that  he  is 

free  to  alter  the  developer  for  every  plate.  If  this  were  his  prac¬ 
tice  it  would  be  opposed  to  all  his  teachings.  The  foundation 
of  time  development  as  enunciated  by  Mr.  Watkins  and  other  writers 
is  that,  given  correct  exposure,  uniform  development  in  a  standard 
solution  is  the  correct  method  for  obtaining  the  highest  possible 
quality.  Although,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  he  advocates  timing 
all  development  by  the  appearance  of  the  highest  light,  yet  he 
points  ’out  in  his  “Manual”  on  pp.  86-87,  that,  according  to  the 
principles  of  timing  development,  the  more  correct  method  would  be 
to  keep  timing  slips  of  plates  for  testing  the  energy  of  the  developer, 
and  from  their  indications  developing  all  plates  for  the  same  time 

irrespective  of  exposure  or  subject.  As,  however,  it  is  a  more 

practically  useful  method,  he  advocates  developing  for  a  fixed 
multiple  of  the  time  cf  appearance,  and  a  standard  degree  of  contrast 
will  always  result ;  and  this  is  stated  so  frequently  that  i.  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  his  system ;  and  in  the  “  Manual  ” 
p.  77,  he  states  that,  excepting  for  snow  scenes  and  sky  negatives, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  vary  the  factor  for  different  subjects.  In 
an  article  in  the  “  Amateur  Photographer,”  April  12th,  1898,  after 
emphasising  the  statement  that  a  fixed  multiple  would  always  pro¬ 
duce  a  fixed  degree  of  contrast,  Mr.  Watkins  gave  as  an  example 
some  painted  models,  in  which  case  a  development  of  five  times 
the  time  of  appearance  gave  the  required  contrast,  but  he  added 
that  had  the  subject  been  a  landscape  it  would  probably  have 
required  eight  or  ten  times  the  time  of  appearance.  Why  should  a 
subject,  simply  because  it  is  a  “  landscape,”  which  may  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  contrast,  require  so  much  more  development  than  any 
other?  And  where  is  the  science  or  method  in  merely  being  able 
to  say  that  it  would  “probably”  require  so  much  longer?  It  simply 
demonstrates  the  inconsistency  and  weakness  of  the  method. 
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Equally  inconsistent  is  Mr.  Watkins’s  letter,  he  cannot  claim 
control  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  and  at  the  same  time 
advocate  developing  all  plates  alike  in  a  fixed  solution.  His  timing 
method  is  simply  testing  the  activity  of  the  developer,  and  having 
ascertained  this  all  else  is  absolutely  mechanical.  The  mere  fact  of 
attempting  or  admitting  the  necessity  for  control  demonstrates  the 
weakness  of  the  system  that  assumes  that  control  unnecessary,  and 
as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  extracts  from  (Mr.  Watkins’s  “  Manual,” 
etc.,  it  is  certainly  contended  that  mechanical  rather  than  controlled 
development  is  the  only  defensible  plan. 

No  stronger  indication  of  the  weakness  and  unsoundness  of  time 
methods  could  possibly  be  given  than  Mr.  Watkins’s  remarkable 
inconsistencies ;  in  spite  of  all  his  fundamental  principles  he  is  forced 
to  admit  that  his  system  permits  the  adoption  of  these  methods  that 
he  has  again  and  again  stated  to  be  valueless,  those  methods  that  I 
have  shown  to  be  so  advantageous  in  practice. 

It  may  also  be  desirable  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
illustrations  given  by  Mr.  Watkins  and  ether  time  advocates  in  sup¬ 
port  of  their  views  are  from  subjects  very  uniform  in  character  and 
degree  of  contrast.  If  Mr.  Watkins  would  expose  two  plates  on 
subjects  varying  greatly  in  character,  one  very  flat  and  the  other 
of  excessive  contrast,  and  develop  bc.th  for  the  same  time  in  the 
same  dish  (“  Manual,”  pp.  83,  87)  he  would  find  in  the  result  a 
very  strong  condemnation  of  his  assumption  that  the  printing  quality 
of  the  negatives  would  be  similar. 

In  contending  that  the  composition  of  the  developer  and  the  extent 
of  its  action  should  be  varied  to  suit  the  subject  I  have  attacked 
the  basis,  the  foundation,  of  all  mechanical  systems,  but  I  have 
advocated  the  only  practical  and  scientific  method  of  obtaining  the 
highest  possible  quality  in  the  resulting  negatives. 

Henry  W.  Bennett,  F.R.P.S. 
- - - ♦ - 

THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  OTHER  METALS  THAN  SILVER 
TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  paper  read  before  the  London  and  Provincial  Photo  graphic  Association.] 

The  suggestions  recently  made  by  German  authorities  that  platinum 
should  not  be  used  for  so  trivial  a  purpose  as  they  designated  photo¬ 
graphy,  made  me  think  that  perhaps  the  supply  of  silver  itself  may 
not  be  inexhaustible,  and  that  at  some  future  time  it  may  be  rendered 
expedient  to  substitute  for  it  some  other  metal  which  is  then  more 
plentiful.  It  is  astonishing,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  how  grimly  chemists 
have  “stuck”  to  silver,  and  not  attempted,  except  in  a  very  inadequate 
way,  to  test  the  efficacy  of  other  metals  for  photographic  purposes  ;  and 
though  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  it  likely  that  the  silver  ores 
contained  in  the  earth’s  crust  will  give  out,  at  any  rate  for  several 
hundred  years,  it  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  take  up  the  question 
which  I  have  chosen  for  my  paper  from  a  purely  chemical  point  of 
view,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  results  of  a  great  deal  of  experimenting 
in  this  direction  will  not  prove  uninteresting  information.  In  order, 
however,  to  make  such  a  paper  more  complete,  it  wil1  be  necessary  to 
introduce  the  work  done  by  many  chemists,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  I  shall  have  to  say  will  not  be  of  original 
matter. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  iron  is  the  metal  which  has  been 
utilised  most  largely,  next  to  silver,  for  photographic  printing.  A  very 
great  quantity  of  ferroprussiate  paper  is  used  by  engineers,  and  platino- 
type  paper,  which  depends  entirely  upon  the  light-reduction  of  ferric 
oxalate,  is,  of  course,  used  also  very  largely.  The  use  of  iron  salts  with 
silver  and  uranium  is  also  becoming  of  more  general  application.  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  discuss  iron,  as  it  is  new  ground  more  particularly 
that  it  will  be  interesting  to  cover. 

Now,  if  we  take  silver  and  iron  as  two  typical  metals,  we  may 
reasonably  look  for  metals  like  them  in  physical  and  chemical  properties 
when  seeking  substitutes.  According  to  Mandelejeff’s  periodic  law,  we 
have  with  silver  the  metals  copper  and  gold ;  with  iron,  nickel  and 
cobalt.  According  to  analytical  similarity,  we  have  with  silver  the 
metals  lead  and  mercury  (monovalent) ;  with  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt, 
aluminium  and  chromium.  Extending  the  similarities  to  those  of 
chromium,  we  must  necessarily  include  uranium,  molybdenum,  and 
tungsten.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  list  of  fifteen  metals,  several  of  which 
give  rise  to  compounds  that  have  been  shown  to  be  sensitive  light ;  my 


experiments  with  the  others  show  that  the  remainder,  except  aluminium, 
also  give  light  sensitive  compounds.  In  a  paper  read  in  June,  1901,  at 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  I  detailed  my  first  experiments  with 
the  metals  molybdenum  and  tungsten,  and  the  later  ones,  which  give 
many  interesting  results,  I  propose  to  include  in  my  paper  to-night. 

As  investigation  of  the  metallic  salts  of  the  elements  already  men¬ 
tioned  shows  them  to  be  sensitive  to  light,  and  therefore  capable  of 
adoption  to  photographic  uses,  it  seems  almost  essential  that  every 
metal  will  give  compounds  which  are  sensitive  in  the  same  way. 

There  is  no  help  to  be  got  from  any  physical  resemblances  when 
experimenting  with  metals.  Thus  one  might  think  that  certain  rela¬ 
tions  would  exist  between  the  molecular  weights  or  specific  heats  of  the 
elements  whose  compounds  are  unstable  in  light.  No  such  relations, 
however,  seem  to  be ;  and  the  few  instances  where  molecular  weight 
is  almost  the  same,  such  as  with  cobalt,  iron,  and  nickel,  and  where  one 
is  about  double  the  other — as  with  silver  and  lead — are  mere  coinci¬ 
dences,  the  relations  being  purely  chemical. 

Thus,  to  take  a  simple  instance — perhaps  the  simplest  of  any — we 
have  silver,  lead,  and  mercury ;  the  soluble  salts  when  in  solution  give 
a  white  precipitate  of  the  chloride  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  black 
precipitate  of  the  sulphide  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  so  on. 
They  are  similar,  therefore,  chemically.  Now,  take  the  light  sensitive 
similarity.  Mercurous  iodide,  lead  iodide,  and  silver  iodide  are  all 
sensitive  to  light.  According  to  the  recent  researches  of  Valenta,  a 
solution  of  the  double  thiosulphate  of  lead  and  sodium  is  decompo.  ed 
by  light,  and  hence  the  chemical  likeness  of  the  three  metals  undoubtedly 
indicates  their  light-sensitive  similarity. 

I  am  going  to  briefly  review  the  metals  of  the  chromium  group,  as 
they  seem  to  me  to  open  a  peculiarly  interesting  field  for  research, 
particularly  tungsten,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  later  on. 
Molybdenum  appears  to  have  been  isolated  as  early  as  1790  by  Hjelm. 
Like  uranium,  it  is  capable  of  forming  a  number  of  chlorides,  etc.,  its 
valency  being  anything  up  to  VIII.  The  peutachloride  can  be  made 
by  beating  molybdenum  metal  in  dry  chlorine,  and  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  solution  in  nitric  acid  appears  to  be  chiefly 
of  use  photographically,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  free  from  the 
by  heating  molybdenum  metal  in  dry  chlorine,  and  is  soluble  in  water, 
or  acids,  but  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia  and  the  other '  alkalis. 
Tungsten  differs  from  molybdenum  in  possessing  a  hexachloride.  The 
trioxide  is  similarly  insoluble  in  acids,  but  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions. 
The  chlorides  of  both  metals  are  similar  to  uranium,  except  that 
uranous  chloride,  U.C14,  will  dissolve  in  water  without  spontaneous 
decomposition.  Hence  uranous  chloride  and  bromide  are  easily  obtained 
for  experiment,  and  both  are  sensitive  to  light  like  uranyl  nitrate. 

. Although  chronium  chloride  (C.C13),  is  sensitive  to  light, 

we  are  all  infinitely  more  familiar  with  potassium  bichromate,  which  in 
decomposing  under  the  influence  of  light  gives  off  sufficient  oxygen  to- 
oxidise  colloids  such  as  gelatine  or  gum  arabic.  I  have  prepared, 
sodium  bimolybdate  and  tested  it  in  various  ways,  but  have  in  no  case 
found  it  to  correspond  to  a  bichromic  salt.  The  four  elements  are,  how¬ 
ever,  all  productive  of  compounds  that  can  be  used  for  preparing 
printing  papers,  and  experiment  indicates  that  the  chlorides  of  chromium 
are  uranium,  and  the  nitrates  of  tungsten  and  molybdenum  are  all 
fairly  comparable. 

To  prepare  salts  of  the  metal  molybdenum  for  experiment,  I  have 
found  it  best  to  use  the  metal  itself,  although  it  is  listed  at  8s.  per 
ounce  whilst  molybdic  “acid”  or  oxide  is  under  half  that  price.  The 
metallic,  black  powder  is  placed  in  a  basin  with  sufficient  concentrated 
nitric  acid  to  cover  it ;  some  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added, 
and  the  basin  heated  gently  on  a  sand  bath.  Brown  fumes  of  N5Gi  are 
soon  evolved,  and  some  effervescence  takes  place,  the  free  chloric  reach¬ 
ing  with  the  metal,  but  molybdic  nitrate  being  formed,  I  have 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  concentrating  the  solution  of  nitrate  thus 
obtained.  The  most  obvious  way,  namely,  to  dilute  the  strongly  acid 
solution  with  water,  evaporate  it  down,  dilute  again,  and  evaporate, 
results  almost  invariably  in  the  separating  out  of  a  white  sediment 
of  the  trioxide,  which,  of  course,  much  impoverishes  the  solution.  It  is 
better,  then,  to  use  as  little  acid  as  is  possible,  and  when  the  metal 
is  dissolved,  to  dilute  with  water,  and  filter  the  solution  at  once.  In 
this  way  a  practically  colouUess  solution  can  be  obtained,  which  seems 
to  keep  indefinitely.  It  has,  however,  a  rather  serious  drawback  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  as  so  much  acid  has  been  retained,  and  this  acidity 
plays  havoc  with  the  paper  used  for  sensitising;  it  is,  of  course,  possible 
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to  reduce  the  ac'dity  to  a  minimum,  but  I  have  always  found  this  to 
favour  the  separating  out  of  the  white  oxide. 

Experiments  show  that  the  molybdenum  salt  so  obtained  is  distinctly 
sensitive  to  light,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  develop  up  the  image.  The 
solution  prepared  as  I  have  above  described  may  be  applied  to  paper, 
and  the  paper  when  dry  is  printed  in  sunlight.  The  image  appears 
fairly  soon  in  a  strong  light,  and  is  of  a  Prussian  blue  colour.  The 
strength  of  the  image  depends  chiefly  upon  the  concentration  of  the 
molybdenum  solution,  and  with  a  very  strong  sensitiser  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  quite  deep  images.  The  application  of  potassium  ferricyanide, 
which  intensifies  a  uranium  image,  seems  to  more  or  less  destroy  this 
blue  picture,  and  washing  in  plain  water  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  have 
gained  any  success  in  molybdic  printing.  After  treatment  with  water 
the  image  remains  its  original  colour,  but  if  only  faintly  printed  out,  it 
is  liable  to  go  away  altogether. 

Molybdenum  salts  seem  chiefly  suitable  for  toning  bromide  prints. 
I  have  obtained  a  great  variety  of  brown  tones  with  the  acid  solution 
of  the  nitrate  to  which  has  been  added  a  few  drops  of  10  per  cent, 
potassium  ferricyanide  solution.  The  brown  colour  lias  very  frequently 
a  tendency  .in  it  to  olive  green,  which  is  not  altogether  unpleasant. 
The  proportion  of  ferricyanide  to  molybdic  nitrate  seems  immaterial, 
but  it  is  curious  that  without  ferricyanide  it  will  not  change  the  colour 
of  the  paper  at  all.  Bromide  or  “  gaslight  ”  papers,  after  being 
developed  and  fixed,  etc.,  are  soaked  in  water  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  immersed  in  the  solution.  Toning  is  very  rapid,  even  with  dilute 
solutions,  and  it  must  be  carried  much  farther  than  is  actually  wanted. 
This  is  necessary  because  the  subsequent  rinsing  or  washing,  which  is,  of 
course,  essential,  rapidly  removes  all  the  tones,  so  that  if  a  long  enough 
time  be  allowed,  it  will  have  gone  altogether,  and  the  print  be  again 
black.  The  whites  of  the  picture  generally  discolour  somewhat,  and  the 
lemon  yellow  tint  they  assume  disappears  on  washing.  Aqueous 
ammonium  sulphocyanide  does  not  seem  to  cleanse  the  whites  as  it  does 
when  applied  after  toning  with  uranium  ferricyanide. 

It  seems,  from  the  behaviour  towards  water  of  the  toned  image,  that 
molybdenum,  or  molybdenum  ferrocyanide,  does  not  adhere  very 
"tenaciously  to  the  silver  image.  Uranium  is  somewhat  similar,  though 
more  tenacious,  and  gold,  which  is  actually  deposited  in  the  metallic 
state,  is  still  more  so  ;  for  toned  P.O.P.  prints  may  be  washed  for  a  very 
considerable  time  without  losing  the  deposit  at  all. 

Tungsten,  like  molybdenum,  is  a  black  powder  in  the  familiar 
metallic  form,  though  it  can  also  be  obtained  as  steely-grey  crystalline 
leaflets.  It  may  be  heated  with  nitric  acid,  and  converted  into  nitrate, 
but  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  nitric  greatly 
accelerates  the  reaction,  as  almost  instantly  red  fumes  of  nitric 
peroxide  appear,  and  the  metal  partially  dissolves.  As  it  does  so, 
.however,  the  trioxide  (W03),  seems  to  become  formed  simultaneously, 
as  a  white  powder,  and  therefore  the  acid  solution,  when  diluted  down, 
must  be  neutralised  with  ammonia.  A  practicable  way  of  arriving  at 
the  same  result,  but  one  which  I  have  not  at  present  made  use  of  in 
my  work,  is  to  boil  a  solution  of  a  tungstic  salt  (for  example,  sodium 
tungstate),  and  add  nitric  acid.  This  throws  out  the  oxide,  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  which  can  be  then  obtained  for  experiment.  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  molybdenum  can  be  utilised  for  toning, 
and  can  also  be  used  for  printing  in  sunlight,  but  is  not  very  successful 
in  this  latter  direction.  Tungsten,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  behave 
in  just  the  opposite  manner,  for  it  tones  with  difficulty,  but  gives  a  more 
promising  printing  method  in  the  form  of  its  nitrate  in  alkaline  or 
neutral  solution.  Paper  brushed  over  with  the  nitrate  solution,  dried 
and  printed  for  half  an  hour  or  more  in  sunlight,  and  then  examined, 
shows  no  signs  of  any  visible  image,  nor  is  anything  apparent  on  its 
being  immersed  in  water.  The  application  of  a  weak  solution  of 
potassium  ferricyanide  gives  a  blue  image— Prussian  blue  in  colour.  It 
is  possible  by  using  a  strong  sensitiser  to  obtain  an  image  just  visible, 
of  a  yellowish-green  tint,  and  unless  well  printed  or  thoroughly 
■sensitised  the  developed  image  is  exceedingly  feeble. 

In  experimenting  with  tungsten  salts  for  toning  I  used  a  solution 
containing  free  ammonia  and  potassium  ferricyanide,  and  in  this  several 
finished  bromide  prints  were  immersed.  Owing  to  the  relative  con¬ 
stituent  strengths  not  being  properly  adjusted,  it  happened  that 
the  prints  took  on  a  yellowish-brown  coloration,  and  became  bleached 
in  about  two  minutes.  These  prints,  which  now  possessed  nothing 
visible  upon  them  but  a  yellow  stain,  I  carefully  washed,  and  then 
poured  on  one  a  little  water,  and  added  to  it  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 


that  chanced  to  be  on  the  bench  by  me,  containing  three  parts  of 
edinol  and  five  of  acetone  sulphite,  dissolved  in  twenty-five  of  water. 
After  a  few  seconds  the  image  became  distinctly  visible  again  ;  so,  en¬ 
couraged  by  this,  I  poured  three  or  four  drops  of  ammonia  into  the 
dish  and  watched  the  effect.  Immediately  the  image  began  to  gain 
in  strength,  and  in  about  one  minute  it  was  equal  to  the  original  in 
intensity,  but  of  a  rather  charming  warm  black  colour.  1  next  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  bleach  some  prints  in  ferricyanide  alone — an  alkaline  solution 
being  used — and  then,  after  a  short  washing,  they  were  transferred  to 
water  containing  the  additions  already  named.  The  results  were  in 
all  cases  satisfactory,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  blacker  than  those  treated 
with  tungstic  hydroxide  as  well.  I  think,  at  any  rate,  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance,  as  bromide  or  gas¬ 
light  prints,  if  over  or  under  exposed,  over  or  under  developed,  may 
all  be  saved  and  converted  into  good  prints  by  this  method.  It  must 
not  be  assumed,  of  course,  that  edinol  and  acetone  sulphite  alone  are 
at  our  disposal  for  this  purpose,.  1  take  it  that  such  an  agent  as 
hydroquinone,  in  conjunction  with  potassium  metalisulphate  would 
lead  to  the  same  results.  I  have  noticed,  though,  that  edinol,  with 
ammonium  carbonate,  seems  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  partially  printed  P.O.P. ,  and  a  formula  I  gave  recently  in 
“Photography”  has  been  tried  by  one  or  two  well-known  men  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  reported  on  in  the  “Allgemeine  Photographer  Zeitung” 
and  other  papers.  This,  however,  is  by  the  way 

While  on  the  subject  of  development  it  might  be  mentioned  that  no 
ordinary  developing  solutions  seem  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  printed 
papers  prepared  in  the  ways  previously  described. 

As  regards  the  applications  of  tellurium  chloride  to  photography,  it 
would  appear  possible  to  make  use  of  it  for  toning,  as  it  stands  atmos¬ 
phere  well.  In  its  chemical  behaviour,  which  I  only  examined  briefly 
some  time  past,  it  is  very  like  tin,  for  the  following  reason  :  A  solution 
of  tellurium  dissolved  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  used  for 
toning  in  a  fairly  strongly  acid  condition,  imparts  an  undoubted 
brownish-red  tone,  whilst  simultaneously  the  image  begins  to  bleach, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  present.  I  have  obtained  very  nice 
tones  with  tin  in  the  same  way,  but  much  more  readily.  The  metal 
is  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  action  being  prompted  by 
a  little  heat,  and  when  a  solution  is  obtained  it  is  carefully  diluted; 
much  dilution  produces  the  inevitable  white  oxide,  but  a  fairly  strong 
acid  solution  enables  one  to  obtain  tones  on  P.O.P.  in  every  way 
similar  to  those  produced  with  gold. 

The  oxychloride  obtained  on  further  dilution  seems  useless  for 
toning,  and  similarly  stannous  chloride,  or  “  tin  protochloride.”  Solu¬ 
tions  of  this  compound  have  been  tried  with  various  re-agents,  but 
with  little  success. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  I  may  parenthetically  remark  on  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  the  work  I  have  been  describing ;  difficulties  or  disap¬ 
pointments,  they  may  be  either.  In  experimenting  with  a  metal-like 
molybdenum,  for  example,  where  ferricyanide  is  necessary  for  toning, 
the  tones  sometimes  obtained  seem  very  similar  to  the  coloration  that 
ferricyanide  would  alone  give ;  and  it  is  only  by  making,  and  working 
with  two  solutions  side  by  side,  one  containing  the  molybdenum  com¬ 
pound  and  the  other  not,  that  a  comparison  of  any  scientific  value  can 
be  obtained.  For  such  reasons  as  these  I  hope  that  many  others  will 
take  up  the  work  of  investigating  the  photo  and  photographic  properties 
of  other  metals  than  silver,  as  much  more  progress  would  be  likely  if 
certain  definite  metals  and  their  salts  were  undertaken  by  definite 
workers. 

As  regards  the  sensibility  to  light  of  the  metal  lead  I  will  say  very 
little.  The  method  of  printing  called  “Plumbotype”  is  of  Continental 
origin,  and  appeared  in  several  French  and  German  periodicals  a  few 
months  back.  The  fact  that  paper  salted  with  potassium  iodide,  sensi¬ 
tised  with  lead  acetate,  and  developed  with  ammonium  chloride  after 
being  printed  in  sunlight  till  a  brownish  image  is  visible,  is  sufficient 
to  add  lead  to  the  list  of  “other  metals.”  I  have  tried  without 
success  to  make  any  emulsion  of  lead  iodide,  and  lead  iodide  and 
bromide,  with  and  without  ammonia,  but  no  image  with  any  kind  of 
development  has  resulted.  Theoretically  this  seems  possible,  and  if 
the  salted  paper  works,  I  cannot  understand  quite  why  an  emulsion 
paper  should  not  do  equally  Avell. 

The  question  of  water  brings  us  into  contact  with  two  more  elements, 
both  of  which  are  closely  allied  to  iron.  Nickel  and  cobalt  are  so 
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similar  to  iron,  both  physically  and  chemically,  that  on©  would  expect 
them  to  possess  light  sensitive  salts.  Such  is,  of  course,  the  case 
with  cobalt,  the  majority  of  its  salts  being  applicable  to  printing  pro¬ 
cesses.  Thus,  according  to  Lumiere,  cobalt!  sesquioxide  and  con¬ 
centrated  oxalic  acid  give,  when  mixed  with  gelatin  and  applied  to 
paper,  a  very  sensitive  printing  surface.  The  salts  of  cobalt  altogether 
have  been  so  fully  treated  a  few  years  back  in  the  British  Journal 
of  Photography  that  I  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
the  subject  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  recognise  the  satisfaction  of  find¬ 
ing  cobalt  and  iron  similar  photo-chemically,  and  the  fact  that  cobaltic 
and  ferric  oxalates  are  reduced  by  light  comparably  seems  to  unite  them 
very  closely.  Nickelic  isalts  seem  to  be  the  cause  of  much  dissension. 
I  have  tried  a  number  of  them,  and  if  anyone  was  affected  by  light  it 
was  the  phosphate.  I  have  long  advanced  the  employment  of  uranium 
phosphate  for  printing  paper,  and  the  first  experiments  were  carried 
out  after  the  introduction  of  silver  phosphate  as  a  sensitiser.  The 
oxalate  of  nickel  might  possibly  work  better  than  nickel  phosphate, 
and  this  I  am  trying  at  present. 

It  was  stated  about  three  years  ago  that  nickel  sulphate,  crystallised 
with  seven  molecules  of  water,  was  acted  upon  by  light,  and  that 
it  then  lost  a  certain  portion  of  the  water.  Now,  if  this  be  the  case, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  decomposition  could  be  utilised  for  a  printing 
process,  but  it  has  since  been  shown  by  Dobrowski,  a  Russian  chemist, 
according  to  his  satisfaction,  that  if  the  nickelous  sulphate  be  en¬ 
closed  in  an  absolutely  dry  medium,  no  action  will  take  place,  and, 
further,  that  in  some  cases  the  partial  loss  of  water  of  crystallisation 
will  come  about  under  any  circumstances.  Hence,  at  present,  nickel 
had  better  be  left  out  of  the  question. 

A  somewhat  similar  property  of  cobalt  salts  has  (towards  moisture) 
led  to  the  adoption  of  some  of  them  for  what  are  termed  “  hygroscopic 
transparencies.”  Ground  glass,  or  plain  glass  if  desired,  is  coated 
with  a  mixture  of  water  400  cc. ,  gelatin  30  grains,  cobalt  chloride 
1  gm.,  and  glycerin  10  cc.  When  coated  the  plate  is  dried  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  heat.  The  prepared  plates  become  red  if  exposed  to 
damp,  and  blue  if  kept  dry,  and  by  local  treatment  can  be  turned  to 
good  account  for  temporarily  binding  lantern  slides,  etc. 

Some  metals,  such  as  copper,  which  have  been  used  for  printing,  and 
give  very  charming  results,  I  will  leave  as  regards  details,  as  all  except 
silver  seem  to  require  the  one  treatment,  i.e.,  simple  solutions  for 
coating  the  paper,  and  development  either  by  an  oxalate  or  a  ferri- 
cyanide. 

To  briefly  summarise,  then,  we  may  state  that  (silver,  lead,  and 
mercury)  (silver,  copper,  and  gold)  two  classes  of  metals  arranged 
analytically  and  metallurgically  respectively,  all  give  rise  to  composi¬ 
tions  which  are  sensitive  to  light.  That  chromium,  uranium,  moly¬ 
bdenum,  and  tungsten  all  give  salts  whose  solutions  can  be  employed 
for  sensitising  paper.  That  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  have  each  one  or 
more  salts  which  light  will  decompose.  Leaving  the  question  of  sensi¬ 
bility,  and  referring  now  to  toning  agents,  we  have  gold,  copper,  tin, 
platinum,  palladium,  molybdenum,  tungsten,  tellurim,  all  of  which 
can  be  deposited  either  in  the  metallic  state  or  in  the  form  of  a 
ferrocyanide  upon  a  silver  image.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that 
certain  of  the  rarer  elements  will  deposit  in  a  like  manner. 

As  regards  the  announcement  that  thallium  chloride  is  sensitive  like 
silver  chloride,  I  emphatically  deny  it,  as  the  chloride,  when  emulsified 
with  gelatin  or  simply  exposed  as  a  dry  salt,  gives  absolutely  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  darkening  even  in  strong  sunlight. 

It  seems  that  it  can  be  claimed  that :  — 


If  a  certain  metallic  element  shows  unmistakable  light-sensitive¬ 
ness  in  any  of  its  compounds,  then  metals  analogous  to  it  in 
chemical  and  physical  properties  will  similarly  possess  sensitive 
salts. 

If  we  take  the  several  families  of  metals,  and  put  on  one  side 
the  two  groups  containing  lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  etc.,  and  cal¬ 
cium,  barium,  strontium,  as  being  useless  owing  to  the  instability  of 
the  actual  metallic  elements,  it  seems  possible  in  nearly  all  the  other 
families  to  pick  out  at  least  one  representative  metal  which  further 
research  might  prove  usable  for  photographic  printing. 

I  think,  then,  that  owing  to  your  kind  consideration  in  listening 
to  this  paper,  I  have  been  able  to  point  out  the  extensive  list  of 
metals  other  than  silver  that  are  or  will  ultimately  be  of  photographic 
applicability. 


I  have  not  entered  into  minute  details  of  formulae  for  sensitising 
and  so  on,  as  formulae  are  better  read  in  print  than  listened  to,  but  the 
object  of  this  paper  is  more  far-reaching  than  to  photography  alone. 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  actinic  relations,  if  carefully  investigated, 
should  prove  of  immense  value  to  chemistry  generally,  and  that  the 
chemist,  be  he  a  photographer  or  not,  should  consider  ;pAofo-chemical 
relations  of  elements  just  as  much  as  'purely  chemical  ones.  The 
barrier  between  photography,  chemistry,  and  physics  is  being  slowly 
broken  down,  though  to  those  who  work  for  this  end  it  seems  a  task 
that  is  very  thankless,  but  such  a  state  must  necessarily  come,  and 
I  trust  that  this  paper  may  provoke  others  which  will  prove  of  more 
intrinsic  value  than  one  devoted  so  largely  to  theoretical  considerations. 

T.  Thorne  Baker. 


PERTH. 

Bv  Ex-Bailie  Bridges. 

Perth  is  a  place  of  very  high  antiquity.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  Roman  station  during  Agricola’s  occupation  of  Scotland ;  and  though 
it  does  not  come  prominently  into  historic  view  till  the  reign  of  David 
I.  (1124-1153),  from  whom  it  received  a  charter,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  a  place  of  importance  and  possessed  of  considerable 
trade  all  through  the  period  of  the  Pictish  regime,  when  Scone  was  the 
capital.  In  1160  Malcolm  (successor  of  David)  held  a  Convention 
or  Parliament  at  Perth ;  and  from  about  that  time  onward,  more  or  less, 
till  the  reign  of  James  II.,  Perth  was  a  frequent  residence  of  the 
kings  and  the  meeting  place  of  Parliaments  and  Ecclesiastical  Councils. 
From  its  unique  position,  the  connecting  link  between  north  and 
south,  just  as  it  is  to-day  in  the  railway  system  of  the  country,  it  was 
the  scene  of  many  stirring  national  events.  In  pursuance  of  his  policy 
to  subvert  the  independence  of  Scotland,  it  was  occupied  by  Edward  I. 
and  strongly  fortified.  It  was  captured  by  Robert  Bruce,  who  threw' 
down  the  walls  ;  again  captured  by  the  English  during  the  Baliol  usurpa¬ 
tion,  and  again  fortified.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
by  Cromwell,  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  the  interest  of  the  Old  Pretender, 
and  by  Prince  Charlie.  It  possessed  four  great  religious  houses  and 
many  chapels,  all  of  which  wTere  wrecked  or  swept  away  at  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  first  martyrdom  for  religion  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  in  its  Church  of  St.  John  was  preached  the  sermon  by 
John  Knox  which  led  to1  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
as  also  the  sermon  by  Ebenezer  Erskine,  the  proceedings  over  which 
led  to  the  Secession.  Notwithstanding  its  antiquity,  Perth,  in  appear¬ 
ance,  is  essentially  a  modern  town.  Not  a  vestige  of  its  mediaeval 
buildings  exists,  save  the  church  of  St.  John,  and  the  only  relic  of 
antiquity  it  possesses  is  a  portion  of  the  old  city  wall.  Time,  however, 
has  wrought  no  change  on  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  scenic  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  ample  Tay  flows  along  in  all  its  majesty,  as  when  the 
Roman  is  said  to1  have  viewed  it  from  Binglie’s  side,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hills,  now  dotted  with  villas,  with  the  magnificent  prospect 
away  north  and  west  to  the  Grampians,  still  exercise  their  fascination 
on  the  stranger  as  they  did  on  Sir  Walter  Scott.  We  propose  taking 
a  stroll  around  the  city,  pointing  out  on  the  way  some  of  the  more 
important  buildings  and  recalling  a  few  of  the  historical  associations. 
We  start  on  our  journey  from  the  rooms  of  the 

Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science. 

This  building  was  erected  by  the  society  for  its  museum,  library,  and 
lecture  room,  in  1881 ;  but  within  the  past  year  the  museum  has  been 
handed  over  as  a  gift  to  the  city.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  leading 
authorities  to  be  the  most  perfectly  equipped  local  or  regional  museum 
in  the  country,  containing,  in  the  main  hall,  a  nearly  complete  collec¬ 
tion  illustrating  the  fauna,  flora  and  geology  of  Perthshire  and  the 
basin  of  the  Tay.  In  one  of  the  halls  there  is  also  a  small  but  well- 
arranged  type  or  index  collection,  illustrating  the  general  principles 
of  zoology,  botany,  and  geology. 

To  the  rear  of  the  museum  were  the  rounds  (now  the  Greyfriars 
Burying  Ground)  of  the 

Greyfriars  Monastery, 

one  of  the  large  pre-Reformation  religious  houses.  The  monastery  was 
founded  by  Laurence,  first  Lord  Oliphant,  who  had  two  sons  who  fell 
at  Flodden.  In  May,  1559,  it  was  wrecked,  along  with  the  other 
religious  houses,  by  the  mob,  after  John  Knox  preached  his  sermon  in 
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the  Kirk  of  St.  John’s.  In  1580  the  site  of  the  monastery  and  the 
ground  were  ordered  by  the  Town  Council  to  be  used  as  a  burying 
ground.  The  ground  immediately  behind  the  museum  was  the  scene 
of  the  martyrdom  of  five  men  and  a  woman  for  heresy,  in  January, 
1543.  The  assize  was  conducted  by  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  the  sentence 
was  carried  out  on  the  day  following  the  condemnation,  the  men  being 
hanged  and  the  woman  drowned  in  the  Tay.  Thirty-six  years  before 
this  (in  1507),  an  English  priest  named  Resby  was  burnt  in  Perth 
for  heresy — the  first  martyr  in  Scotland.  Proceeding  north  we  pass 
Canal  Street,  named  from  the  lade  which  flowed  (and  still  flows,  but 
underground)  down  the  centre,  and  formed  the  fosse  along  the  outside 
of  the  city  wall.  At  the  corner  next  the  river  stood  the  Monk’s  Tower, 
so  called  because  it  was  built  by  the  Abbot  of  Lindores,  who  was 
compelled  to  do  so  by  Edward  III. ,  when  he  re-fortified  the  City. 

At  this  point  attention  may  be  directed  to  the 

Slopes  of  Kinnoull  Hill, 

on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  studded  with  villas,  and  presenting 
a  picture  that  has  no  equal  in  Scotland.  Far  up  the  hill  and  ensconced 
in  a  sheltered  nook  is  a-  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives,  founded  mainly 
by  the  liberality  of  Sir  Robert  Pullar.  On  a  lower  front  of  the 
slope  stands  the  Hillside  Home  for  the  alleviation  of  those  persons 
inflicted  with  incurable  disease.  Starting  from  small  beginnings,  it 
has  now  become  quite  a  large  institution,  and  affords  relief  at  a  very 
small  cost  to  patients  from  the  city  and  county.  Situated  near  the 
top  of  the  hill  is  the  House  of  the  Redemptionist  Fathers,  consisting 
of  church  and  other  buildings  commonly  used  in  connection  with  a 
religious  brotherhood,  chiefly  as  a  retreat.  Situated  lower  down,  on 
the  margin  of  the  river,  is  the  parish  church  of  Kinnoull,  erected  in 
the  beginning  of  last  century.  Before  proceeding  onwards,  reference 
may  be  made  to  some  of  the  historical  associations  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Standing  on  the  space  between  Canal  Street  and  South  Street,  and 
stretching  away  back  to  Speygate — a  street  at  the  rear  — are  the 

County  Buildings 

and  County  Prison.  These  occupy  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  Gowrie 
House.  The  house  itself  stood  a  little  to  the  west,  and  was  built  by 
the  Countess  of  Huntly  in  1520.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  episode 
known  in  Scottish  history  as  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  when  the  Earl 
of  Gowrie,  who  was  then  Provost  of  Perth,  and  his  brother  were 
slain  under  circumstances  upon  which  historians  are  not  agreed.  On 
the  murder  of  Gowrie  the  house  came  into  the  possession  of  the  City, 
and  in  1746  the  Town  Council  gifted  it  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
in  recognition  of  his  services  in  suppressing  the  Prince  Charlie  rising 
in  1745.  So  little  did  the  Duke  think  of  the  gift  that  he  sold  it  to 
the  Government,  who  converted  it  into  artillery  barracks.  In  1805 
the  magistrates  repurchased  from  the  Government  what  had  been  their 
own  property,  and  having  razed  the  buildings  to  the  ground,  sold  the 
materials,  and  the  grounds  to  the  Perthshire  Commissioners  of  Supply, 
as  a  site  for  county  buildings  and  prison. 

Opposite  the  end  of  South  Street  is 

Victoria  Bridge, 

erected  during  the  Provostship  of  Lord  Provost  Dewar,  at  a  cost  of 
£30,000. 

The  stretch  of 

Tay  Street, 

from  the  foot  of  South  Street  on  to  the  (old)  bridge  was  constructed  at 
different  times  during  the  last  33  years.  The  chief  buildings  in  this 
portion  of  the  street  are  the  Victoria  Buildings,  which  give  accom¬ 
modation  to  the  Inland  Revenue,  the  Government  Assessor,  solicitors, 
etc.  Beyond  is  the  West  United  Free  Church.  Beyond  the  church 
is  the  City  and  County  Savings  Bank.  The  corner  of  Tay  Street 
and  High  Street,  which  forty  years  ago  was  the  site  of  the  Fish 
Market,  and  latterly  of  the  Post  Office,  is  occupied  by  the  head  offices 
of  the  General  Accident  Assurance  Corporation. 

We  have  now  reached  the  foot  of  High  Street,  where  South  Tay 
Street  ends,  and 

North  Tay  Street 

begins.  The  corner  opposite  to  the  General  Accident  offices  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Municipal  Buildings.  This  spot  has  been  sacred  to  the 
{Municipality  for  300  years.  Previous  to  1839  the  Town  Council  was 
accommodated  in  a  low-set  plain,  two-storied  building,  which  stretched 


across  the  whole  street;  the  upper  floor  used  as  the  Council  Chamber, 
the  lower  as  the  tron  or  market  with  an  opening  or  “  pend  ”  at  either 
side  to  admit  of  access  to  the  river.  This  building  was  erected  in  1695, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £400  sterling.  It  may  l>e  mentioned  that  it  was 
garrisoned  by  a  party  of  Prince  Charlie’s  followers  in  1746,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  by  a  loyal  citizen  to  blow  it  up  with  gunpowder. 
It  was  removed  in  1839  as  an  obstruction.  In  1879  the  present  build¬ 
ing,  erected  on  the  old  site,  was  opened.  The  Council  Chamber  is  a 
very  fine  room,  with  windows  filled  with  stained  glass,  representative  of 
scenes  and  historic  personages  connected  with  Perth.  The  Council 
Chamber  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1895,  when  some  valu¬ 
able  portraits,  old  regimental  colours,  and  other  relics  were  burned, 
but  was  speedily  restored.  It  was  at  this  part  (foot  of  High  Street) 
that  the  Tay  was  crossed  by  a  bridge,  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Romans ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  one  was  standing  there  in  1210, 
when  it  was  swept  away  by  a  flood,  which  also  wrecked  St.  Mary’s 
Chapel  and  the  Castle  of  Perth,  from  which  King  William  the  Lear, 
who  was  lodging  there  at  the  time,  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
This  bridge  was  replaced  by  another;  but  it,  too,  was  swept  away  by 
a  flood  in  1621,  only  one  arch  being  left.  Proceeding  along  the  street, 
which  from  this  part  assumes  the  name  of  North  Tay  Street,  we  pass 
a  number  of  departments  in  connection  with  the  Municipality.  Beyond 
these  are  the  premises  of  the  New  Club,  beyond  which  is  the  Middle 
United  Free  Church,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Mediaeval  Gothic,  and 
having  some  stained  glass  representing  the  Perth  martyrdoms. 

We  now  come  to 

The  Bridge. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  bridge  which  spanned  the  river  at 
foot  of  High  Street  was  swept  away  in  1621.  Until  the  construction 
of  the  present  one,  finished  in  1771,  there  was  no  bridge  at  Perth. 
Of  course,  several  efforts  had  been  made  to  supply  what  must  have 
been  a  national  necessity,  but  the  death  of  James  VI.,  who  took 
much  interest  in  the  business,  and  the  troublous  times  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  Cromwellian  occupation  of  Scotland,  and  the  risings  of  1715  and 
1745,  paralysed  all  schemes  for  reconstruction.  At  length,  through 
the  public-spirited  exertions  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  who  procured 
most  of  the  subscriptions — King  George  III.  subscribing  £10,000,  the 
City  of  Perth  £2,000,  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs  £500,  and  the 
Earl  of  Kinnoull  £400 — the  work  was  entrusted  to  the  celebrated 
engineer,  Mr.  Smeaton,  with  the  result  as  seen  to-day. 

At  this  end  of  the  bridge  the  visitor  will  see,  on  looking  to  the 
left,  a  building  with  a  Grecian,  facade.  This  is  the 
Marshall  Monument, 

erected  by  the  citizens  to  Thomas  [Marshall,  of  Glenalmond,  a  Lord 
Provost  of  Perth,  during  whose  term  of  office  a  number  of  new 
streets  were  opened  and  many  improvements  carried  out.  The  building 
is  in  the  style  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  Since  its  erection  in  1812  it 
has  furnished  accommodation  to  the  treasures  of  the  Perth  Literary 
and  Antiquarian  Society,  an  institution  that  was  founded  in  1784, 
through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  James  Scott,  East  Church,  Perth, 
for  investigating  the  history  and  preserving  the  antiquities  and  records 
of  Scotland  generally.  The  collection'  of  coins  is  a  very  fine  one, 
and  among  the  art  treasures  are  some  valuable  specimens  of  the  Italian 
school. 

We  now  enter  Charlotte  Street,  at  the  foot  of  which,  to  the  right 
hand,  the 

North  Inch 

spreads  out  in  all  its  beauty.  It  extends  to  about  100  acres,  and  is 
used  for  all  kinds  of  recreation.  The  Inch  is  well  known  historically 
as  the  scene  of  the  clan  battle  between  the  Clan  Chattan  and  the  ClaD 
Quehele,  which  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  immortalised  in  the 
novel  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  It  may  be  remembered  that  King 
Robert  III.,  during  whose  residence  at  Perth  the  battle  took  place, 
is  represented  as  witnessing  it  from  the  “  Gilten  Arbour.”  This  was 
an  adjunct  of  the 

Blackfriars  Monastery, 

which  stood  a  little  behind  the  line  of  houses  which  we  have  now 
reached.  The  Monastery  was  founded  in  1231  by  Alexander  n., 
evidently  on  ground  which  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
old  Castle  of  Perth,  destroyed  by  flood  in  1210.  The  building  stood 
outside  the  city  wall,  and  contained,  in  addition  to  the  cloisters, 
commodious  galleries  and  appointments  in  which  the  Scottish  Kings 
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lodged  when  in  Perth.  It  continued  to  be  a  favourite  residence  till 
«fter  the  murder  of  James  I.,  which  took  place  in  1437.  Adjoining  the 
Monastery  was  the  Church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  St.  Dominic. 
Within  the  Church  were  buried  the  Queen  of  Robert  II.  and  the  third 
Earl  of  Huntly  and  his  Countess. 

Standing  at  the  corner  of  Blackfriars  Street  is  a  house  (now  restored), 
probably  four  or  five  hundred  years  old,  fixed  upon  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  novel  as  the 

House  of  Simon  Glover  and  the  Fair  Maid. 

At  the  date  of  Sir  Walter’s  novel  the  house  belonged  to  the  Glovers. 
It  was  acquired  by  them  in  1629,  doubtless  from  some  member  of  the 
-craft,  and  fitted  up  as  a  place  of  meeting,  in  which  capacity  it  was 
used  till  1786,  when  they  built  a  hall  in  George  Street.  The  Glovers 
made  several  attempts  to  sell  the  old  house,  and  just  at  the  time  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  making  it  famous,  they  disposed  of  it  to  a  cabinet 
maker,  to  be  used  as  a  workshop.  It  was  thus  occupied  till  1858, 
when  the  Glovers  re-purchased  it.  It  again  changed  hands ;  and  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  purchased  by  the  Corporation  as  a  relic  of  old 
Perth.  The  niche  in  the  corner  may  have  contained  an  image  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  the  patron  Saint  of  the  Glovers. 

At  the  end  of  Atholl  Crescent,  Rose  Terrace  branches  away  to  the 
right,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 


Academy. 


Until  1760  systematic  education  at  Perth  was  furnished  at  the 
■Grammar  School;  but  in  that  year  an  Academy  was  instituted  (the 
first  in  Scotland)  for  the  teaching  of  science.  It  was  located  in  a 
•building  still  standing  at  Kirkside,  now  occupied  by  Lord  Provost 
Love  as  a  furniture  wareroom.  About  1806  the  Grammar  School  and 
Academy  were  conjoined,  and  the  building  in  Rose  Terrace  erected. 
During  the  School  Board  regime  it  has  been  extensively  added  to, 
and  at  present  it  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  higher  schools  in  Scotland. 

Proceeding  along  Atholl  Street  we  come  to 
St.  Ninian’s  Cathedral, 

’the  first  cathedral  to  be .  consecrated  in  Great  Britain  since  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  The  Cathedral  had  its  inception  in  a  Mission,  which  was 
started  in  a  house  in  Atholl  Street,  opposite  the  end  of  Stormont 
■Street.  The  Mission — one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Oxford  Revival — was 
a  success,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  late  Earl  of  Glasgow,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  Bishop  Torrey,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and 
others,  the  Cathedral  scheme  was  launched  and  carried  through,  and 
in  December,  1858,  the  chancel,  transepts,  and  one  bay  of  the  nave 
were  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Brechin.  During  the  Incumbency 
of  Dean  Rorison  the  nave  was  completed,  and,  quite  recently,  a  fine 
Chapter  House  was  erected. 

Beyond  the  Caihedral  are 

Barracks, 

the  depot  of  the  Black  Watch.  They  were  erected  in  1793-94.  The 
square  is  said  to  be  equal  to  affording  room  for  the  parade  of  1,000  men. 

Beyond  the  Barracks  is  the 

Dunkeld  Road, 


one  side  of  which  is  lined  with  extensive  industrial  concerns.  First 
comes  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Coates  Brothers  and  Co.,  where  carpets 
and  twines  are  manufactured ;  beyond  are  famous  dye  works  of  the 
Messrs.  Campbell;  and  beyond  these  the  Wallace  Works,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  classes  of 
linens  in  Scotland;  beyond  the  Wallace  Works  are  the  Corporation 
■Swimming  Baths,  erected  at  first  by  private  enterprise.  Sir  Robert 
Pullar,  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Coates,  and  the  Duncan  Trustees  being 
tthe  chief  subscribers,  and  then  conveyed  by  them  as  a  free  gift  to  the 
■Corporation. 

Retracing  our  way  by  Atholl  Street  we  arrive  at 
Kinnoull  Street, 


which,  with  additions  recently  made  to  it,  runs  to  the  South  Inch. 

A  little  further  along  and  we  arrive  at 

Pullar’s  Dye  Works, 

the  largest  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  business  was 
founded  more  than  seventy  years  ago  by  the  late  Lord  Provost  Pullar, 
the  present  head  of  the  firm  being  his  son,  Sir  Robert  Pullar.  Over 
2,300  workers  are  employed,  in  addition  to  about  300  in  the  various 
branch  offices  in  the  country.  It  was  in  the  Messrs.  Pullars’  Works 


that  the  newly-invented  coal-tar  or  aniline  dyes  were  first  put  to 
practical  use,  in  1856.  The  works,  which  now  cover  a  large  area  of 
ground,  contain  54  furnaces,  1,700  dye  vessels,  and  50  hydro-extractors, 
besides  a  large  amount  of  machinery  of  the  most  modem  kind  for  the 
cleaning,  dyeing,  and  finishing  of  every  kind  of  fabric.  The  dry- 
cleaning  and  dry-dyeing  are  carried  on  at  Tulloch,  a  branch  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  country,  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Perth. 

Occupying  the  comer  of  Kinnoull  Street  and  Mill  Street  is  the 
Sandeman  Library, 

erected  from  a  bequest  made  by  Professor  Sandeman,  of  Owen’s  College, 
Manchester,  for  Free  Library  purposes.  The  building  comprises  lend¬ 
ing  and  reference  libraries,  reading  room  and  picture  gallery. 

Opposite  the  dye  works  is  the  Church  of  the  Congregational  Union, 
and  the  long,  narrow  building  adjoining  is  the  Public  Baths  and  Wash¬ 
houses,  erected  in  1846  by  public  subscription.  On  the  portion  of 
Mill  Street,  opposite  the  baths  are  the  Church  of  the  North  United 
Free  Congregation,  and  Sharp’s  Institution.  The  Church  was  built 
in  1878,  on  the  site  of  a  building  erected  in  1747,  as  a  meeting  house 
for  the  Anti-Burgher  section  of  the  secedors.  Sharp’s  Institution, 
erected  in  1860,  owes  its  existence  to  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Sharp, 
a  citizen,  who  left  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  trustees  for  educational 
purposes.  At  the  end  of  this  portion  of  the  street  is  the  Grand  Hotel, 
also  two  public  buildings — the  Post  Office,  occupying  the  comer,  and 
the  Wilson  United  Free  Church. 

We  next  come  to  Methven  Street.  The  octagonal  building  on  the 
opposite  side  at  this  point  is 

St.  Paul’s  Church. 

Proceeding  southwards  along  Methven  Street,  the  South  Street  Port 
is  reached.  The  name  is  suggestive  of  the  time  when  Perth  was  walled, 
and  this  point  was  one  of  the  main  gateways  to  the  west.  To  the  right, 
situated  in  well-kept  grounds,  is 

The  Hospital, 

which  occupies  the  site  of  the  Charter  House,  a  religious  house  (the 
only  one  of  its  kind  ever  in  Scotland)  of  the  Carthusians.  It  was  built 
or  founded  by  James  I.  or  his  Queen,  in  1429,  and  numbered  among 
its  buildings  a  Church.  Before  the  High  Altar  in  the  Church  the  body 
of  its  founder  was  buried  after  his  murder  in  the  Blackfriars.  and  here 
also  were  buried  the  bodies  of  his  Queen,  and  of  Margaret,  the  widow 
of  James  IV.,  and  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  The  Charter 
House  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  other  religious  houses  from  the 
hands  of  the  “rascal  multitude”  at  the  Reformation.  King  James 
VI.  having  granted  all  the  property  attached  to  the  religious  houses 
in  Perth  “to  the  poor  members  in  Jesus  Christ  in  all  time  coming,” 
provision  was  made  for  carrying  out  the  royal  benevolence  by  a 
hospital.  Where  the  first  one  was  opened  is  not  known ;  but  in  1598 
the  old  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  (situated  where  the  Municipal  Building 
now  stands)  was  converted  into  a  Hospital  House.  There  is  no  notice 
of  any  other  till  the  present  one,  which  was  built  in  1750. 

The  street  leading  from  this  point  to  the  South  Inch  is 
King  Street. 

On  the  right,  adjoining  the  Hospital,  is  a  small  building,  originally 
erected  as  a  school  for  infants.  Adjoining  it  is  the  Church  of  St. 
Leonard’s,  one  of  the  fruits  of  Dr.  Chalmers’  Church  of  Scotland  Ex¬ 
tension  Scheme.  Still  further  along  and  on  the  right  hand,  forming 
the  end  of  a  cul-de-sac  street,  is  the  Church  of  the  United  Free  St. 
Stephen’s  Congregation,  erected  some  fifteen  years  ago.  Arrived  at 
the  end  of  King  Street,  a  Monument  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  may  be  seen 
standing  on  the  Inch. 

On  looking  across  the  Inch,  the  towers  of  the  General  Prison  can 
be  seen  peeping  over  the  trees.  The  original  building  was  erected  in 
1812,  at  a  cost  of  £130,000,  for  the  reception  of  French  Prisoners. 
It  was  planned  to  give  accommodation  to  7,000  men.  It  continued 
to  be  thus  fully  occupied  for  two  years.  The  present  buildings  have 
been  erected  at  various  times  as  a  General  Prison  for  Scotland.  It 
gives  accommodation  to  about  1,000  prisoners. 

Passing  the  point  where  Princes  Street  emerges  into  the  Edinburgh 
Road,  note  may  be  taken  of  the  fine  avenue  of  trees,  planted  about 
1745,  one  of  the  finest  public  avenues  in  Scotland. 

Beyond  this  point  and  a  little  over  upon  the  Inch  stood 
Cromwell’s  Citadel. 

In  his  occupation  of  Scotland,  Cromwell  found  it  necessary  to  build 
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four  strongly-fortified  defensive  works.  These  were  at  Leith,  Ayr, 
Inverness;,  and  Perth.  The  one  at  Perth  was  built  of  the  pillars  and 
abutments  of  the  ruined  bridge,  the  stones  of  the  Grammar  School, 
the  walls  and  gravestones  of  Greyfriars — 300  tombstones — the  materials 
of  the  Hospital,,  and  140  dwelling  houses.  It  was  a  strong  square, 
with  a  bastion  at  each  comer,  and  connected  with  the  river  by  a 
roadway. 

At  the  corner  of  the  street  are  the  Waterworks. 

We  are  now  again  in  Tay  Street,  and  have  completed  the  circuit 
of  Perth  as  it  was  formed,,  more  or  less,  a  hundred  years  ago.  Within 
the  area  of  the  circuit  there  are  no  buildings  of  importance  or  interest, 
save  the  Bank  of  Scotland  in  St.  John  Street,  the  City  Hall,  capable 
of  accommodating  3,000  persons,  and  having  a  grand  organ. 

Between  the  Bank  and  the  Hall  stands  the 
Church  or  St.  John, 

founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  Southern  Piets  on  their  con¬ 
version  to  Christianity.  The  present  edifice  occupies  the  site  of  an 
earlier  structure,  believed  to  be  among  the  first  constructed  of  stone. 

In  the  time  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce  it  was  in  a  ruinous  condition ; 
he  asked  the  monks  of  Scone  to  give  facilities  for  its  repair.  Again, 
in  1400,  some  important  repairs  were  made ;  the  choir,  it  is  supposed, 
being  entirely  rebuilt,  and  all  its  altars  and  shrines  renewed.  It  was 
here,  in  May  11th,  1559,  that  Knox  preached  his  sermon,  which  was 
followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  religious  houses  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Protestant  faith.  The  pulpit  from  which  this  fateful 
sermon  was  preached  stood  close  upon  the  northmost  pillar  of  the 
now  Middle  Church.  At  the  southmost  pillar,  opposite,  stood  a  pew, 
originally  erected  for  the  use  of  royalty,  and  in  which  Charles  I.  heard 
“  ane  reverend  sermon,”  on  July  9th,  1633,  when  on  a  visit  to  Perth. 
Knox’s  pulpit  was  removed  in  1771,  and  the  royal  pew  was  removed 
some  50  years  after.  Within  recent  years  the  exterior  has  been  very 
much  improved  by  the  Corporation. 

Among  the 

Places  of  Interest  Around  Perth 
are  Kinnoull  Hill  and  Moncrieff  Hill,  from  which  extensive  views  are 
obtainable — from  the  former  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  and  the  lower  stretch 
of  the  Tay;  and  from  the  latter,  Strathearn,  from  Stirling  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Earn.  Scone  Palace,  two  miles  from  Perth,  a  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  erected  in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  occupies 
the  site  of  a  former  palace,  the  residence  of  royalty  after  the  Scots 
and  Piets  were  consolidated  by  Kenneth  Macalpine.  Adjoining  it 
was  an  Abbey,  wrecked  at  the  same  time  as  the  religious  houses  in 
Perth.  Elcho  Castle,  an  ancient  pile,  stands  on  the  margin  of  the 
Tay,  three  miles  below  Perth.  Huntingtower,  another  old  castle,  once 
a  seat  of  the  Gowries,  and  then  known  as  Rut  liven  Castle,  stands  a 
short  distance  from  the  Crieff  Road,  three  miles  west  of  Perth. 
Dupplin  Castle,  a  quite  modern  mansion,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  Earn,  about  four 
miles  south-west  of  Perth.  Across  the  Earn  from  Dupplin,  but  in  an 
easterly  direction,  is  Freeland  House,  the  seat  of  Collingwood  Lindsay  * 
Wood.  Near  it  is  the  Parish  Kirk  of  Forgandermy,  a  very  old  Pre- 
Reformation  building,  now  being  restored.  Two  miles  west  from  it 
is  Fosterist,  where  was  a  palace  of  the  Pictish  Kings.  Seven  miles 
from  Perth  is  Ahernettry,  a  capital  of  the  Pictish  Kings,  and  possessing 
a  round  tower — the  only  other  of  the  same  class  of  building  being  at 
Brechin.  Further  east  is  Newburgh,  a  mile  from  which  are  the  ruins 
of  the  Abbey  of  Lindores,  a.  Pre-Reformation  religious  house,  which 
was  also  laid  in  ruins  by  Knox’s  sermon  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  John’s 
Church. 


Mr.  James  P.  A.  L.  Thomson,  156,  High  Street,  Dumfries,  has 
received  the  following  letter,  which  explains  itself: — “Buckingham 
Palace. — The  Private  Secretary  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  thank 
Mr.  James  P.  A.  L.  Thomson  for  his  letter  and  for  the  enclosed 
photographs  which  he  has  kindly  presented  to  His  Majesty.  28th  May, 
1903.”  The  pictures  were  eight  in  number,  and  of  cabinet  size.  Taken 
from  the  Abbeyhill  grand  stand  on  the  occasion  of  the  King’s  visit  to 
Edinburgh,  they  illustrate  in  an  excellent  manner  the  State  progress 
through  that  part  of  the  Scottish  metropolis.  The  old  chapel  of 
Holyrood,  which  figures  in  the  background  in  each  of  the  photographs, 
adds  much  to  their  value  as  a  souvenir  of  the  memorable  occasion. — 
“Dumfries  Courier.” 


Commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence 


Instantaneous  Photographic  Syndicate,  Limited. — The  above  named 
company  has  been  registered  with  a  capital  of  £3,600  in  £1  shares. 
Object,  to  cany  on  the  business  of  instantaneous  photographers,  dealers 
in  photographic  appliances,  instruments,  and  materials,  publishers,  and 
printers  of  photographs,  engravings,  and  pictures,  etc.  No  initial 
public  issue.  Registered  without  articles  of  association.  Registered 
office,  20,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

Be  Spencer  Lees,  Photographer,  Douglas. — This  debtor  made  an 
application  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Douglas  (Isle  of  Man)  Bankruptcy 
Court,  before  Deemster  Kneen,  for  his  discharge  in  bankruptcy.  The 
application  was  opposed  by  the  trustee  of  debtor’s  estate,  on  the 
gromid  of  rash  trading  and  withholding  assets.  The  debtor  alleged  his 
failure  to  have  been  caused  through  excessive  cost  of  a  theatrical 
enterprise  in  which  he  was  interested,  and  to  the  fact  that  his  creditors 
came  down  upon  him  before  he  had  time  to  make  his  business  a  success. 
He  denied  that  he  bad  withheld  any  of  his  assets  to  which  he  was  not 
legally  entitled.  Eventually  the  discharge  was  suspended  for  two 
years. 

Ozograph  Company,  Limited. — The  above-named  company  has  been 
registered  by  Jordan  and  Sons,  Limited,  120,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C., 
with  a  capital  of  £1,500  in  £1  shares.  Object,  to  adopt  an  agreement 
with  F.  E.  Etches  for  the  acquisition  of  the  business  of  a  gold  blocker  and 
mechanical  photographic  printer,  carried  on  by  him  at  145a,  St. 
Michael’s  Hill,  Bristol,  as  the  Ozograph  Publishing  Company,  and  to 
carry  on  the  same  and  the  business  of  photographers,  dealers  in  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  and  materials,  lithographers,  process  and  general 
printers,  stationers,  bookbinders,  etc.  No  initial  public  issue.  The 
first  directors  are  F.  E.  Etches,  F.  Godwin,  and  T.  Stevenson.  Registered 
office,  145a,  St.  Michael’s  Hill,  Bristol. 

Photolinol,  Limited. — This  company  has  been  registered  with  a 
capital  of  £20,000  in  £1  shares.  Object,  to  acquire  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  a  certain  secret  process  or  invention  in  relation  to  transparent 
pictures  for  illuminating  and  other  purposes  from  the  Transparent  Art 
Painting  Development  Syndicate,  Limited,  to  acquire  from  O.  Foulton 
and  W.  M.  Gillard  their  patents  for  the  production  of  photographs  on 
linen  and  other  similar  fabrics,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  vendors  of  photographs,  picture-posters  (transparent, 
illuminated,  or  otherwise),  skysigns,  theatrical  sceneries,  decorations, 
magic  lanterns,  oxy-hydrogen  apparatus,  and  limelight,  acetylene,  and 
chemical  manufacture  makers  of  photographic  and  scientific  apparatus 
and  materials,  etc.  Minimum  cash  subscription,  £2,000.  The  first 
directors  (to  number  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  seven),  are  the 
Hon.  H.  A.  Stanhope,  W.  L.  Grimwade,  H.  G.  McNicken,  R.  V. 
Somerville,  and  O.  Foulton.  Qualification,  one  share.  Remuneration, 
£100  each  per  annum  and  £125  for  the  chairman.  Registered  office, 
154,  Holland  Park  Avenue,  W. 

Photographers’  Advertisements. — Ward  v.  Clarke,  Ltd. — This  was 
a  special  jury  case,  in  which  the  plaintiff,  Henry  Marsh  Ward,  a 
photographer,  of  Belgrave  Road,  Leicester,  sued  F.  W.  Clarke,  Ltd., 
printers,  Leicester,  for  £50  damages  for  breach  of  contract.  Mr. 
Watson  Wright  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  W.  Simpson  was 
for  defendants.  Mr.  Watson  Wright  said  plaintiff  claimed  damages 
for  breach  of  agreement,  one  condition  of  which  was  that  in  publishing 
a  book  by  Jarvis  on  “  The  Art  of  Swimming,”  the  defendants  did  not 
put  under  certain  photographs  the  fact  that  the  photo  was  by  plaintiff. 
Plaintiff  said  a  week  or  two  before  Christmas,  1901,  defendant  called 
upon  him  and  asked  him  to  take  photographs  of  Jarvis  in  various 
positions  for  reproduction  in  a  book  on  the  art  of  swimming  that  was  'to 
be  published.  Defendant  also  bought  two  copyright  photographs  of 
Jarvis,  half  and  full  length.  An  arrangement  was  come  to  whereby  the 
defendant  was  to  pay  him  2s.  6d.  for  the  privilege  of  using  each  of  the 
small  position  photographs,  and  10s.  6d.  each  for  the  two  larger  photos. 
Ultimately  the  book  came  out  with  the  reproductions  of  Jarvis  in 
position,  but  without  plaintiff’s  name  at  the  foot  of  each.  He  con¬ 
sidered  that  by  the  omission  of  his  name  he  had  lost  an  advertisement 
of  incalculable  value.  The  defendant  was  called,  and  admitted  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  Ward  was  omitted  by  an  oversight,  but  denied  that  the 
advertisement  would  be  of  such  enormous  value  as  was  stated  by  plain- 
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iff.  When  he  learned  that  plaintiff’s  name  had  been  omitted  succeed- 
og  books  were  printed  with  an  advertisement  inside  the  cover  stating 
hat  the  photographs  were  by  plaintiff.  He  did  not  admit  that-  plaintiff 
tad  any  copyright  in  the  16  photos  of  Jarvis  in  position.  Defendant 
mployed  plaintiff  to  take  those  photos,  and  paid  him  for  them.  John 
Vm.  Heawood,  photographer,  said  in  his  experience  he  had  not  found 
hat  it  was  of  much  advantage  to  have  the  photographer’s  name  under 
he  reproduction.  He  generally  stipulated  that  his  name  should  go 
.nder  a  reproduction,  but  he  should  not  think  it  very  serious  if  the 
ame  were  omitted.  His  Honour  pointed  out  to  the  jury  that  there 
ad  been  a  breach  of  contract,  and  the  name  of  the  plaintiff  was  omitted 
y  the  defendant  apparently  by  an  oversight.  He  pointed  out  that 
lthough  the  book  came  out-  in  May  the  plaintiff  made  no  complaint  until 
November.  He  should  have  thought  that  an  advertisement  on  the 
aside  of  the  cover  would  have  been  of  far  greater  value  than  hia  name 
a  minute  letters  under  a  photograph.  The  jurv.  after  retiring,  found 
ar  the  plaintiff  for  £5. — “  Leicester  Daily  Post.” 


exhibitions. 


routings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


June 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


5 . 

Croy  Ion  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

6 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

6 . 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Photo.  Soc. 

6 . 

Hackney  Photographic  Society 

6 . 

Hull  Photographic  Society . 

8 . 

Bradfor  1  Photographic  Society 

8 . 

Southampton  Camera  Club . 

9 . 

Ha<  knev  Photographic  Society 

10 . 

Ashcon-under-Lvne  Photo.  Soc 

10 . 

Southampton  Camera  Club . 

10  . 

Everton  Camera  Club  . 

li . 

Hackney  Photographic  Society 

ll . 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 

Photographic  Section. 

Excursion  to  Atherfield  Clay  Pit, 
Earlswood  Common.  Director,  W. 
Whitaker,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.R.S. 

/  Ramble  to  Llangollen.  Leader,  Mr.  H. 
\  Hall. 

J  Excursion  to  Woking.  Leader,  Mr.  J.  J. 
(  Westcott. 

Excursion  to  Lincoln. 
f  Excursion  to  Horsfortn  Woods.  Leader, 
t  Mr.  c.  Muller. 

/  Demonstration  of  the  Carbon  Process. 
f  Mr.  Max  Mills.' 

Excursion  Prints  due. 

Adjourned  Annual  Meeting  of  Members. 
Ramble  to  stiawford. 

Wednesday  Half-day  Outing. 

/  Excursion  to  Greenwich.  Leader,  Mr. 
t  W.  Selfe. 

Open  night. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

July  22,  23.- — Cardiff  County  Horticultural  Society  (art  section). 
l.  Coleman,  37,  Plasturton  Gardens,  Cardiff. 

September  24-October  31  — The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Jritain. 


Patent  Dews. 


The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  May  18th 
nd  May  23rd,  1903  :  — 

'rinting  frames. — No,  11,235.  “  Improvements  in  printing  frames  for 

photographic  purposes.”  William  Lord, 
earcher. — No.  11,255.  “  Searcher  for  photographic  apparatus.”  Com¬ 
plete  specification.  Carl  Gabriel. 

'lash-light  Apparatus. — No.  11,334.  “  Improvements  in,  and  relating 

to  flash-light  apparatus  for  photographic  or  like  purposes.”  Henry 
Kruger  and  Bernard  Kruger. 

batter  Release. — No.  11,578.  ’‘Improved  means  for  releasing  photo¬ 
graphic  shutters.”  Alan  Lockhart  Menzies. 
due  Print  Process. — No.  11,605.  “  Improvements  in  blue  print  pro¬ 

cess.”  (The  General  Electric  Company,  United  States.)  Edgar 
Alfred  Carolan. 

'eveloping  Apparatus. — No.  11,650.  “Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
developing  photographic  plates  and  the  like.”  (Augustine  Gaffney-, 
United  States.)  Kodak,  Limited. 


The  great  potter  used  to  speak  of  Tassie  as  “  an  admirable  artist 
nd  an  honourable  man,  whom  it  is  a  credit  to  emulate,  although  his 
eals  are  not  so  good  as  mine.”  This  last  statement  was,  however, 
lalpablv  untrue,  and  it  was  the  superiority  of  Tassie’s  productions 
n  this  special  branch  of  plastic  art  which  led  shortly  afterwards  to 
trained  relations  and  mutual  recriminations  between  the  two  men. 
assie  executed  the  first  plaster  ca.sts  that  were  made  from  the  Portland 
r  Barberini  vase,  before  it  passed  from  the  latter  family  into  the 
lands  of  the  former.  In  1783  the  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia  ordered 
ronr  Tassie  a  complete  collection  of  his  “  Pastes  in  imitation  of  gems 
md  cameos,”  with  the  idea  of  representing  the  origin,  progress,  and 
•resent  state  of  engraving.  This  Russian  collection  was  arranged 
tnd  described  by  Raspe,  the  archaeologist  and  reputed  author  of  “  The 
Adventures  of  Baron  Munchausen,”  who  in  1786,  on  completing  his 
ask,  published  an  octavo  volume  of  thirty-five  pages  describing  Tassie’s 
methods,  and  giving  a  catalogue  of  his  principal  productions. — “  The 
Burlington  Gazette.” 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  president,  Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  F.R.  P.S.,  on  Wednesday,  the 
27th  ult.,  in  an  interesting  and  carefully  thought-out  address,  dealt 
with  systematic  photographic  survey,  with  special  reference  to  the 
recently  started  Surrey  Photographic  Survey  and  Record  Society. 
Mr.  Maclean  appealed  to  all  members  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  society,  and  in  doing  so  he  thought  it  would  give  an 
additional  interest  to  their  art.  Much  good  work  had  already  been 
done,  but  the  initial  expenses  had  been  heavy,  and  more  members 
would  be  welcome.  The  annual  subscription  was  2s.  6d.  only.  Those 
joining  should  supply  the  secretary  wfith  particulars  of  what  kind  of 
work  they  would  be  prepared  to  undertake.  Typical  village  scenery, 
or  a  series  of  distant  views  of,  or  from,  the  Downs,  arranged  on  some 
definite  scheme,  might  be  taken  up  and  would  prove  valuable  records. 
The  society,  although  inaugurated  in  Croydon,  had  no  wash  to  identify 
itself  exclusively  with  the  town,  and  was  endeavouring  to  decentralise 
itself  by  establishing  local  centres.  It  would  also  be  pleased  to  lend 
collections  of  record  prints  to  any  exhibition  held  in  the  county,  and 
with  the  same  object  in  view  a  set  of  lantern  slides  was  being  formed. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Maclean  terminated  the  evening. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  the  general  committee  was  held  at  51,  Baker  Street,  W., 
on  Friday,  May  29th,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  which  provides  that 
a  special  meeting  of  the  committee  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  officers  for  next  year. 

'The  particular  business  of  the  meeting  having  been  performed,  it 
was  decided  that  the  annual  general  meeting  be  held  on  Friday, 
October  9th.  The  working  of  the  rules  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
decided  to  recommend  certain  alterations,  which,  however,  only  affect 
matters  of  detail. 

Several  letters  were  read,  and  instructions  given  thereon.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  accepted  as  members  : — Andrew  Paterson,  15, 
Academy  Street,  Inverness;  William  Alfred  Culshaw,  119,  High  Street, 
West  Sunderland. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCLVTION. 

May  28th,  Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  in  the  chair.  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  gave 
what  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  a  scries  of  annual  lantern  lectures  on  his 
winter  travels  abroad.  The  chairman  indulged  in  a  short  introduction 
which  set  forth  that  Mr.  Henuerson  was,  so  to  speak,  the  association’s 
official  foreign  representative,  and  Mr.  Henderson  followed  with  a  full 
description  of  his  experiences  and  a  display  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
five  hundred  pictures  he  brought  home  from  Egypt,  which  was  the 
scene  of  his  most  recent  excursion.  The  fact  that-  Mr.  Henderson 
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develops  his  plates  en  route  accounts  largely,  perhaps,  for  the  success 
with  which  he  practises  photography  in  places  like  this.  Many  of  the 
photographs  were  of  places  familiar  to  those  who  have  “  done  ”  Cairo 
and  the  vicinity,  hut  the  company  was  taken  as  far  south  as  Wady 
Haifa.  Mr.  Henderson  was  not  induced  to  extend  his  journey  to 
Khartoum,  the  natural  disadvantages  of  the  place  being  superior  to  the 
sentimental  reasons  for  a  visit.  Amongst  the  photographs  taken  in 
Cairo  were  several  which  included  the  Khedive,  Lord  Cromer,  the 
Sirdar,  etc.  The  principal  palaces  and  mosques,  and  the  barracks 
of  the  British  soldiers  were  also  shown.  Mr.  Henderson  said  it  was 
strange  to  see  about  such  notices  as  “  Purveyors  to  the  Army  of 
Occupation,”  and  he  often  wondered  what  the  Khedive  and  the  native 
authorities  thought  of  it.  A  new  museum  of  antiquities  was  opened 
in  Cairo  whilst  the  lecturer  was  there,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  take  the 
ceremony.  Egypt  possesses  some  fine  hotels,  and  pictures  of 
Shepheard’s,  the  Grand  Continental,  and  Ghezireh  Palace  were  intro¬ 
duced.  Both  indoors  and  outdoors  MLr.  Henderson  made  some  very 
good  photographs,  and  those  dealing  with  the  opening  of  the  great  dam 
built  by  Sir  John  Aird,  and  with  its  effect  upon  Luxor  and  Philse 
owing  to  the  raising  of  the  water  level  so  enormously,  were  of  particular 
interest.  The  Egyptian  was  described  as  a  really  hardworking, 
physically  fine  race,  and  much  was  said  to  show  that  backsheesh  hunting 
was  not  begging,  as  we  understand  it,  but  a  thing  indulged  in  as  a 
national  characteristic.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Henderson 
closed  the  entertainment. 

Mr.  Henderson  then  invited  all  of  the  members  of  the  association 
who  cared  to  accept  his  hospitality  to  visit  him  at  Westmoor  Hall, 
Brimsdown,  on  Saturday,  June  20th.  The  happy  recollections  of  a 
former  visit  will  no  doubt  ensure  a  numerous  gathering,  and  it  is 
requested  that  members  will  acquaint  the  secretary,  Mr.  Welford,  of 
their  intention  to  be  present. 


At  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
June  9th,  at  66,  Russell  Square,  at  8  p.m.,  the  paper  will  be  “The 
Micrography  of  Metals,”  by  Dr.  S.  Kirke  Rose,  D.Sc.  An  Historical 
Exhibition  of  Photographic  Apparatus,  etc.,  is  now  open  daily  from 
10  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  at  the  above  address. 

A  Master  Caricaturist  on  his  Art. — Political  caricature,  when  taken 
up  seriously  and  seriatim,  is  pleasant,  but  it  is  hard  work  and  not 
play.  The  mere  drawing  part  of  a  cartoon  may  not  be  laborious,  the 
more  difficult  part  is  the  knowing  what  to  draw.  For  this  the  cartoonist 
must  qualify  himself,  and  to  do  this  he  needs  political  knowledge,  a 
power  of  concentration,  and  constant  application.  Without  a  fair 
equipment  of  the  first  qualification  he  will  often  either  miss  or  mes* 
his  points,  and  the  more  interested  and  earnest  he  is  in  the  political 
questions  of  the  day,  the  more  telling  will  be  the  morals  he  wants  to 
convey.  I  do  not,  of  course,  lay  it  down  as  a  sine  gud  non  that  a 
political  caricature,  to  be  effective,  must  necessarily  be  done  by  one 
whose  personal  convictions  are  in  harmony  with  the  point  of  view 
illustrated,  but  I  am  convinced  that  for  persistent  propagandism  of  this 
kind,  the  elements  of  consistency  and  conscience  are  factors  more 
important  than  may  appear  on  the  surface.  Somehow  or  another  the 
pencil  and  pen  seem,  unconsciously  to  oneself,  to  catch  something  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  moral  will  over  and  above  the  mere  mechanical 
connection  between  the  brain  and  the  hand.  It  is  too  subtle  to  analyse 
or  to  demonstrate.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  it  in  any  definite  shape, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  factor  in  the  success  of  the  cartoonist  with  a 
purpose.  That  a  faculty  of  concentration  is  also  needed  goes  without 
saying,  for  it  is  the  very  essence  of  the  successful  presentation  of 
political  situations  in  the  most  direct  form  of  simple  picture  object- 
lessons.  The  greater  the  simplicity  of  the  treatment  the  more  quickly 
the  eye  sees  the  essence-meaning.  The  complex  picture  which  requires 
explanatory  labels  and  a  little  guide-book  will  not  do  for  the  present 
day.  The  situation  must  be  boiled  down  into  a  pictorial  extract.  I  am 
often  asked  whether  it  is  not  difficult  to  do  political  cartoons  in  a  daily 
paper,  keeping  up  the  supply  for  four  or  five  days  every  week.  That 
it  involves  a  certain  strain  and  a  good  deal  of  close  application  I  admit, 
but  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  constant  output  does  not  stimulate  the  facilitv  of  production. — 
Mr.  F.  Carruthers  Gould  (“  F.  C.  G.”)  in  The  World's  Work  for 
June. 


Correspondence. 

***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  rides  of  the  paper.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  writers  are  given. 

*,*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  ]or  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


THE  ILFORD-KODAK  COMBINATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  following  notes  upon  the  letter  signed  by  the  chair¬ 
man  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Ilford  company  (which  appeared  in  your 
issue  of  May  29th),  may  be  of  service  to  those  of  your  readers  who  are 
in  doubt  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  companies. 

(1)  The  letter  states  that  Kodak  is  heavily  capitalised. — Being  a  big 
company  it  naturally  is  so,  but  heavy  capitalisation  does  not  necessarily 
involve  over-capitalisation.  The  Kodak  profits  for  the  half  year  are 
equal  to  12  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital,  while  Ilford’s  profits 
are  13  per  cent,  for  the  year.  Both  are  goodly  proportions,  and  Ilford 
only  has  a  small  advantage. 

(2)  In  Kodak  £3,000,000  of  the  capital  is  represented  by  patents 
and  goodwill. — This  is  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  capital,  but  Ilford 
show  66  per  cent,  of  their  capital  in  the  form  of  patents  and  goodwill. 
Which  looks  best?  Remember  also  that  the  Ilford  patents  and  goodwiF 
have  been  already  written  down  by  £50,000,  and  that  the  Kodak 
patents  are  probably  worth  a  relatively  larger  sum  than  the  Ilford 
patents. 

(3)  Kodak  have  not  written  down  this  big  item  at  all. — But  the 
present  company  is  only  about  a  year  old,  so  it  is  somewhat  early  to 
talk  of  writing  down  ;  while  it  is  probable  that  the  value  of  the  patents 
has  increased. 

(4)  Kodak  have  no  reserve. — This  is  only  a  verbal  quibble,  for  they 
show  in  the  balance-sheet  an  invested  reserve,  and  the  auditors  Price, 
Waterhouse,  and  Co.,  certifv  an  ample  provision  for  depreciation. 

(5)  Ilford  possess  freehold  buildings,  plant,  etc.,  of  a  value  far 
exceeding  the  amount  shown  in  the  Eastman  Kodak  balance-sheet. — 
This  has  since  been  corrected  by  the  substitution  of  “  Ilford  ”  for 
“  Eastman  Kodak,”  but  it  is  not  apparent  why  the  value  of  the  Ilford 
propertv  should  have  been  “  far  ”  under-estimated  in  the  Ilford  balance- 
sheet. 

(6)  The  amount  of  invested  reserve  and  cash  in  hand  is  smaller  in 
proportion  to  capital  in  Kodak  than  in  Ilford.  The  proportions  are 
about  19  per  cent.'  to  31  per  cent.,  and  the  division  is  as  follows:  — 
Kodak  have  5  per  cent,  invested  and  14  per  cent,  in  the  bank,  Ilford 
have  24  per  cent,  invested  and  7  per  cent,  in  the  bank.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear  why  investments  and  cash  in  hand  should  be  lumped  together,  as 
they  are  in  the  letter  from  the  two  chairmen,  so  I  consider  the  invested 
reserve  separately.  If  10  per  cent,  invested  is  ample  for  a  company 
engaged  in  a  risky  business,  such  as  that  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph 

'Company  (see  Sir  W’illiam  Preece’s  address  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
November,  1902),  5  per  cent,  should  be  sufficient  for  a  photographic 
business.  In  the  case  of  Ilford  24  per  cent,  can  only  be  described  as 
a  ridiculous  waste  of  money,  for  there  is  no  possible  advantage  in 
locking  up  large  sums  in  2^-3  per  cent,  investments  when  you  possess  a 
prosperous  business  of  your  own  that  yields  10  per  cent.,  or  more.  If 
the  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  pounds  locked  up  in  this  way  by  Ilford 
had  been  employed  in  the  further  development  of  their  own  business 
they  would  now  have  been  in  a  better  position  to  fight  Kodak,  axi. 
could  have  commanded  a  higher  price.  There  is  little  to  be  proud  of 
in  a  long  list  of  securities  that  have  depreciated  to  the  extent  of  over  a 
year’s  interest.  The  shareholders  could  have  done  better  than  that  on 
their  own  account  if  the  money  had  been  handed  over  to  them  in  the 
form  of  dividends. 

(7)  “  The  amount  shown  (by  Kodak)  as  value  of  stock  in  hand  is  far  in 
excess  of  that  of  Ilford  in  proportion  to  the  relative  sums  of  money 
invested.”  It  appears  from  this  that  the  invested  reserve  is  looked  upon 
as  a  form  of  insurance  for  the  stock  in  hand,  in  which  case  it  is 
pertinent  to  ask  why  the  Ilford  stock  should  be  insured  for  three  times 
its  value,  and  the  Kodak  for  about  two-thirds  its  value.  Considering 
that  the  Kodak  stock  is  held  in  at  least  two  different  countries,  which 
rate  of  insurance  is  the  more  reasonable  ?  Taking  the  amount  of  stoc!f 
as  proportional  to  capital,  we  find  that  Kodak  hold  9  per  cent,  and 
Ilford  7  per  cent.  ;  or,  comparing  stock  with  trade  done,  we  find  that 
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the  Kodak  stock  is  equal  to  nine  months  profits  and  the  Ilford  to  six 
months.  This  seems  a  due  proportion  considering  that  Kodak  have  a 
large  camera  trade,  while  the  Ilford  trade  is  mainly  in  plates  and  papers 
liable  to  deteriorate  with  keeping. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  not  evident  that  there  is  any  material  difference  in 
the  financial  stability  of  the  two  companies. — Yours,  etc., 

June  1st,  1903.  Onlooker. 

[We  have  deleted  from  our  correspondent’s  letter  certain  personal 
references  which  have  no  bearing  upon  what  is,  after  all,  a  purely 
financial  controversy.  We  learn  that  the  following  circular  has  been 
issued  to  the  shareholders  of  Ilford,  Limited  : — “  Dear  Sir  or  Madame,— 
There  has  been  a  universal  request  for  the  formation  of  a  committee 
to  oppose  the  present  unjust  and  wholly  inadequate  offer  put  forward 
by  some  of  the  Ilford  directors  on  behalf  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  absorption  of  Ilford,  Limited,  that  we,  the  undersigned, 
representing  ourselves  and  a  large  body  of  shareholders,  strongly  urge 
all  those  who  have  signed  the  form  of  agreement  in  favour  of  the 
proposal  to  immediately  write  and  withdraw  their  assent.  The  press, 
your  chairman,  and  others  have  been  so  unanimous  in  condemnation  of 
the  scheme,  and  have  entered  so  fully  into  the  figures  refuting  many 
inaccurate  statements  in  the  directors’  original  circular  that  we  feel 
you  will  agree  that  better  terms  must  be  obtained  representing  more 
equitably  the  market  value  of  our  shares,  prior  to  the  depreciation 
caused  by  the  incomprehensible  submission  advised  by  the  directors. 
Should  you  agree  with  us,  will  you  kindly  support  our  committee  by 
signing  the  enclosed  form  and  returning  it  addressed  to  Mr.  H.  T. 
Brice,  2,  Copthall  Buildings,  London,  E.C.— We  are,  yours  faithfully 
(Signed),  Henry  T.  Brice,  H.  E.  Goodison,  H.  J.  Philpot  W.  D. 
Ttipe. — Eds.  B.J.P.] 


COPYRIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  comments  you  make  under  this  heading  in  your 
issue  of  May  22  seems  to  infer  a  certain  similarity  between  the  cases 
you  referred  to.  There  is  an  error  in  this,  due  probably  to  your 
being  insufficiently  conversant  with  the  entire  facts’'  of  the  case,  in 
which  I  am  concerned,  and  which,  if  of  any  interest  to  your  readers, 
I  would  be  pleased  to  give  in  detail. 

The  remarks  attributed  to  the  judge  are  equally  erroneous,  for  not 
only  did  his  honour  not  express  any  uncertainty  on  this  point  of  law, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  clearly  stated  that  the  facts  before  him  left 
no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  ownership  if  this  copyright  being  my  own, 
whereupon,  and  only  then,  did  the  defendant’s  counsel  offer,  on  behalf 
of  his  client,  to  deliver  up  all  copies  and  sign  an  undertaking,  etc.,  etc. 

And  I  may  assure  you  that  I  would  be  quite  prepared  at  any  time 
to  carry  a  similar  case  to  a  finish,  as  there  could  be  no'  possible  doubt 
as  to  the  final  results. 

Nor  could  it  be  admissible  for  one  moment,  as  your  correspondent 
Mr.  Mackie  seems  to  infer,  that  any  money  consideration — the  right 
to  sue — can  constitute  the  valuable  and  good  consideration  required  by 
the  Act,  and  invariably  forfeits  the  photographer’s  ownership  of 
copyright;  all  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  conditions  entered 
into  by  both  parties. 

I  presume  that  the  views  so  often  expressed  in  your  answers  to 
querists,  repeated  in  your  present  issue  to  “  Carjax,”  is  only  to  be 
taken  as  a  personal  opinion?  Otherwise,  it  would  certainly  be  in¬ 
structive  to  a  great  many  of  your  readers,  and  myself  in  particular, 
to  know  on  what  precedent  or  decision  these  views  are  based,  for,  as 
already  intimated  in  my  letter  of  May  18th,  I  am  still  to  be  shown 
any  such  decision,  or  even  valuable  legal  stated  opinion  to  that  effect. 

Although  Mr.  Mackie  authoritatively  decides  the  correct  and  sound 
reading  and  interpretation  of  this  Copyright  Act  of  1862  (a  step  of 
no  mean  order  even  if  endorsed  with  legal  training, vide  Judge  Kekewich 
in  Melville  v.  “  Mirror  of  Life  ”),  and  boldly  declares  it  would  be  unwise 
to  rely  upon  the  success  of  my  action,  he  does  not,  so  far,  impart  any 
sound  reasons  beyond  his  own  personal  interpretation.  If  Mr.  Mackie 
and  others  interested  will  consult  a  most  useful  little  brochure  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Dawbarn  and  Ward,  titled  “Facts,  Figures,  and 
Formulae,”  they  will  find,  in  the  chapter  referring  to  copyright,  that 
my  contentions  are  fully  supported  by,  it  is  said,  a  great  legal  authority. 

In  conclusion,  whilst  admitting  that  the  ambiguities  of  the  Act  leaves 


more  than  ample  room  for  a  variance  of  interpretations,  yet  I  must 
contend  that  a  legal  precedent,  even  from  a  County  Court,  is  worth 
a  score  of  personal  opinions  out  of  legal  benches,  and  I  still  maintain 
that  unless  proven  by  definite  and  undisputed  precedent  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Act  of  1862  to  show  that  the  non-registration  absolutely 
forfeits  one’s  ownership  of  copyright. 

On  the  contrary,  I  assert,  and  this  may  concern  “  Carjax,”  that  one 
may,  at  any  reasonable  time,  ulterior  to  the  infringement  assert  his  own 
right  by  registration,  and  if  circumstances  prevent  the  recovery  of  dam¬ 
ages,  for  anything  done  prior  to  that  date. 

Yet  this  will,  at  least,  place  one  in  a  position  to  put  a  stop  to  any 
further  infringements  from  the  very  date  of  the  registration,  this,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  personal  opinion,  and  by  no  means  an  authoritative  one, 
yet,  as  I  have  established  my  contention  by  court  of  law’s  decision,  I 
may  reasonably  expect  contradiction  to  rest  upon  as  sound  a  basis. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  Geo.  Garet-Charles. 

.  The  Nest,  49,  Acacia  Road,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W., 

May  30th,  1903. 

- - 

The  Focus  of  Negative  Lenses. — An  esteemed  correspondent  writes : 
In  the  Journal  of  the  22nd  ult. ,  in  answer  to  a  correspondent  you, 
give  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  focus  of  a  negative  lens  by  com¬ 
bining  with  it  such  a  positive  one  as  will  neutralise  the  negative  one. 
This  is  rather  a  troublesome  way  of  ascertaining  the  negative  focus,  as 
very  few  indeed  of  your  readers  may  be  in  possession  of  suitable  positive- 
lenses  for  the  purpose.  The  late  Prebendary  Webb,  in  his  “  Optics 
Without  Mathematics,”  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  gives 
a  much  simpler  way  which  requires  no  positive  lens.  As  his  book  is 
not  beside  me  while  I  write,  I  cannot  give  his  precise  words,  but  it 
was  got  in  this  way.  Project  the  light  from  any  artificial  source 
through  the  negative  lens  on  to  a  piece  of  white  paper,  which  is  held 
at  such  a  distance  behind  the  lens  that  the  image  on  the  paper  is  twice- 
the  diameter  of  the  lens,  then  the  distance  from  the  lens  to  the  paper  is 
the  negative  focus.  Thus  if,  say  the  aperture  of  the  negative  lens  by 
a  diaphragm  or  by  itself  alone  is  one  inch,  the  paper  is  placed  at  such 
a  distance  behind  the  negative  lens  that  the  image  diameter  is  two 
inches,  or  twice  that  of  the  diaphragm,  then  the  focal  length  of  the 
negative  lens  will  be  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  paper.  The 
size  of  the  diaphragm,  is  of  no  consequence.  It  may  be  any  size. 
Prebendary  Webb’s  book,  which  only  costs  Is.  6d.,  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  everyone  who  wishes  to  know  anything  about  lenses.  It  is 
the  only  book  on  optics  (and  I  have  nearly  the  whole  of  them),  which 
gives  the  above  simple  way  of  ascertaining  the  focus  of  a  negative 
lens. 

Pond-Life  Collecting. — “  The  fascinating  study,  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,”  says  Mr.  Charles  F.  Rousselet  in  “  Knowledge,”  “  of  the  living 
microscopic  objects  found  in  ponds,  canals  and  lakes,  collectively  known 
as  Pond-life,  requires,  first  of  all,  that  you  should  catch  your  game. 
The  object  of  this  note,  therefore,  is  to  discuss  those  methods  of 
collecting  which,  with  a  good  many  years’  experience,  have  proved  to 
me  the  most  practical,  efficient  and  time-saving ;  it  is  intended  for  the 
young  naturalist,  or  beginner,  who  desires  to  make  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  these  minute  atoms  of  life  and  thereby  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  all  living  things.  .  .  .  The  various  groups  of 

plants  and  animals  commonly  designated  as  Pond-life,  which  inhabit 
freshwater  lakes,  ponds,  and  ditches,  consist  of  Algae,  Desmids, 
Rhizopoda,  Infusoria,  Sponges,  Hydras,  Rotifera,  Polyzoa,  Cladocera 
or  Water- fleas,  Copepods,  Hydrachnida,  Worms,  and  Insect  larvae.  All 
these  cair  be  divided  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  into  two  groups— the 
free-swimming,  and  those  that  are  usually  attached  to  water  plants  or 
submerged  objects,  and  each  of  these  groups  must  be  captured  in 
different  ways.  All  free-swimming  or  floating  forms,  which  collectively 
are  designated  by  the  word  ‘plankton,’  are  best  secured  with  the  net. 
The  net  is  passed  through  the  water  two  or  three  or  more  times,  and 
then  held  up ;  the  water  will  run  out  in  half  a  minute,  and  quite  at  the 
last  the  condensed  animals  will  be  seen  entering  the  little  bottle  like  a 
cloud,  where  they  can  be  subjected  to  a  preliminary  examination.  It  is 
best,  however,  to  empty  the  contents  into  the  flat  bottle,  in  which  the 
examination  with  the  pocket  lens  becomes  very  much  easier,  and 
most  of  the  forms  one  is  acquainted  with  can  be  recognised  at  a  glance. 

In  this  way  thousands  of  Algae,  Infusoria,  Rotifera,  Daphnia,  etc. ,  can 
be  captured  in  a  few  minutes  if  the  pond  be  a  prolific  one.” 
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Unsujcrs  to  Correspondents. 

%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portwn  of  this  JOURNAL,  include 
mg  queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London , 
W.  0.  ”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
■affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

- ♦ - - 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

J.  White  &  Son,  7,  Beach  Road,  Littlehampton.  Photograph  of  pier  and  harbour, 
Littlehampton.  Photograph  of  Swanbourne  Lake,  Arundel  Park. 

'  T.  Feneck,  12,  Sda.  Verdala,  Cospicua,  Malta.  Photograph  of  Mr.  Natale  Azzopardi. 

Bl.  D.  Chisholm,  6,  Church  Street,  Inverness.  Photograph  of  Mr.  T.  Napier. 

EEL  Lowthian,  45.  Welholme  Road  West,  Grimsby.  Photograph  of  Pariah  Church, 
Grimsby.  Photograph  of  steam  trawlers  in  dock,  Grimsby.  Photograph  of  the 
Park,  Grimsby. 

Miss  Y.  S.  Jukes,  15,  Ch  sterfiehl  Road,  Montpelier,  Bristol.  Photoyraph  of  Miss 
V.  S.  Jukes. 

'W.  Jones. — If  you  consult  the  advertisement  columns  you  will  see  the 
advertisements  of  those  who  supply  baryta  papers. 

P.  Nicholson. — If  there  is  a  copyright  in  the  original  it  will  be 
illegal  to  reproduce  it  without  the  consent  of  the  holder  of  the 
said  copyright.  If  you  get  his  consent  you  can  then  make  your 
photograph  copyright. 

■'Life  Size. — “X.”  says:  “Please  say  what  are  the  dimensions  of  a 
‘  life  size’  picture.”  In  reply  :  A  life  size  picture  is,  of  course, 
one  the  size  of  life.  Heads  of  different  individuals  vary  in  size, 
so  that  no  set  dimensions  can  be  given. 

Backgrounds. — We  regret  we  cannot  help  you  in  this  matter,  or  offer 
any  other  suggestion  than  that  you  should  take  police  court  pro¬ 
ceedings;  this,  as  a  rule,  brings  little  satisfaction,  and  there  is 
always  a  risk  in  parting  with  money  to  unknown  advertisers. 

W.  Cooper. — We  are  unable  to  answer  the  query.  Your  customer 
had  better  refer  it  to  a  solicitor.  The  advertisement  is  certainly 
a  misleading  one,  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  tram¬ 
way  company  complain  of  it.  They  seem  to  have  good  ground 
for  doing  so 

-Helio. — (1)  If  we  knew  the  construction  of  the  lens  we  might  offer  a 
suggestion.  (2)  Let  us  see  a  specimen  of  the  spoilt  negatives, 
also  the  negative  from  whcih  the  print  sent  was  made.  Sorry 
we  cannot  give  you  any  more  satisfactory  replies  than  these,  but 
you  do  not  furnish  sufficient  data. 

Embossing  Press. — “  Yorath  ”  asks  :  “  Could  you  tell  me  where  I  can 
obtain  the  articles  for  producing  carte  de  visite  or  cabinet 
embossed,  enamelled  photos,  with  wadding  between  card  and 
print?”  In  reply:  Any  of  the  photographic  dealers  will  supply 
embossing  presses.  Most  keep  them  in  stock. 

JLessons  in  Retouching,  Etc. — “  Constant  Reader  ”  asks  :  “  Whether 
there  are  any  schools  of  art  which  have  a  class  for  retouching  and 
finishing  in  black  and  white,  or  any  institution  in  London  where 
I  could  receive  instruction  in  those  departments  ?  ”  In  reply  : 
Such  lessons  are,  we  believe,  given  at  the  Polytechnic,  Regent 
Street,  W. 

Stamp  Portrait. — A.  B.  says  “He  would  be  glad  of  information  as 
to  where  he  could  obtain  printing  frames  to  print  stamps  and 
other  small  photos  in  sheets  of  one  dozen  from  one  negative.” 
In  reply  :  All  the  large  dealers,  such  as  Marion’s,  Fallowfield’s, 
Houghton’s,  and  the  like,  supply  all  the  requisites  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  stamp  portraits  in  the  different  ways  by  which  they 
are  made. 

Residues.  —  “Inquirer”  says:  “I  have  several  sacks  of  P.O.P. 
cuttings.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  process  I  must  put  them 
.  through  before  sending  them  to  the  residue  buyers,  and  where 
would  be  the  best  place  to  send  same?  ”  In  reply  :  Simply  burn 
the  paper  to  a  fine  ash  and  then  sift  it  through  a  coarse  sieve  to 
remove  extraneous  matters,  and  send  to  a  refiner.  For  addresses, 
see  advertisement  pages. 


Retouching  Knife. — B.  Frank  asks  :  “  Could  you  tell  me  where  I  can 
get  a  good  retouching  knife?  I  have  been  inquiring  at  several 
cutlers,  but  they  won’t  make  any,  unless  a  large  quantity  is 
ordered.  Should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  addreis 
of  firm  supplying  same.”  In  reply  :  Retouching  knives  are,  no 
doubt,  supplied  by  most  photographic  dealers.  Marion’s,  we 
know,  stock  them.  They  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  kept  by 
ordinary  cutlers. 

Show  Cases. — C.  W.  Clarke  writes  :  “I  thought  perhaps  you  would 
oblige  me  by  an  address  or  two  of  firms  which  especially  lay  them 
selves  out  for  photographers’  outside  show  cases.  I  have  been 
examining  a  B.J.P.  Almanac,  but  cannot  discover  any  among 
the  advertisements.”  In  reply  :  So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no 
house  that  makes  a  special  feature  of  photographers’  show  cases. 
Any  of  the  firms  that  make  a  speciality  of  shop  fittings,  such 
as  Sage’s,  Drew  and  Cadman,  and  the  like,  will  make  any  show 
cases  you  may  require. 

Metal  Poisoning. — J.  A.  W.  asks:  “(1)  What  are  the  symptoms  of 
metal  poisoning  on  the  hands  after  the  use  of  a  metol-quinal 
developer?  (2)  What  are  the  remedies?  And  (3)  How  can  it  be 
prevented  without  discarding  this  most  useful  developing 
agent?”  In  reply:  (1)  An  eruption  on  the  skin,  with  consider¬ 
able  irritation.  (2)  There  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  certain 
remedy.  But  if  the  use  of  the  metol  be  discontinued  the  trouble 
will  usually  quickly  disappear.  (3)  Simply  by  keeping  the  fingers 
out  of  the  solution  while  working.  Indiarubber  finger  stalls  will 
prevent  contact  with  the  solution. 


Discovery  and  Invention. — For  some  years  past  Professor  Harold 
Dixon  has  been  experimenting  with  the  photographs  of  the  flames  of 
explosions,  and  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Society’s  soiree  he 
described  the  method  and  some  of  the  results.  The  explosions  are 
produced  in  a  horizontal  tube,  in  which  a  glass  tube  is  inserted.  A 
photographic  film,  run  rapidly  off  a  reel,  moves  at  right  angles  to  the 
tube,  upwards  or  downwards,  and  the  flame  photographs  itself  on 
the  film  as  a  bright  line.  The  speed  of  the  moving  film  is  known,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  bright  line  to  the  horizontal  enables  him  to 
calculate  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  explosion  wave — just  as 
one  might  calculate  the  speed  of  a  train  by  observing  the  angle  of 
inclination  of  rain  drops  in  a  shower  through  which  the  train  was 
passing.  Professor  Dixon  mentioned  some  other  interesting  effects 
observed  by  his  photographs.  A  sharply-defined  wave  is  reflected 
from  the  end  of  the  tube,  travelling  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  first  wave 
— its  speed  varying  with  different  explosive  mixtures.  For  instance, 
the  explosion  wave  of  mixed  hydrogen  and  oxygen  travels  at  about 
2,900  yards  a  second,  the  following,  or  reflected  wave,  at  about  1,600 
yards  a  second.  Professor  Dixon  believed  that  if  these  reflected  waves 
were  propagated  as  sound  waves,  then  the  temperature  of  the  gas 
mixture  could  be  deduced  from  the  inclination  of  the  lines.  On  this 
hypothesis  he  worked  out  the  temperature  of  an  explosive  mixture  of 
cyanogen  and  oxygen  at  about  5,250deg.  Centigrade.  Professor  Dixon 
also  showed  some  highly  interesting  photographs  of  sound  waves  (propa¬ 
gated  simultaneously  from  the  other  end  of  the  tube),  meeting  and 
travelling  through  explosion  waves.  Napoleon  in  some  criticisms  to 
which  he  once  subjected  the  metric  system  remarked  that  when  the 
men  of  science  had  definitely  established  the  metre  as  a  standard  of 
length  they  would  probably  find  some  trifling  error  in  its  determination, 
and  propoc  e  to  rectify  the  whole  system1  of  measures  accordingly. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  That  is  not  the  exact  name  of  the  instru- 

Saponiscope.  ment,  but  no  matter.  We  were  attracted 
by  an  advertisement  which  sang  the  praises  of  one  of  those 
nostrums  which  profess  to  be  far  more  successful  in  dealing 
with  the  ills  to  which  human  flesh  is  heir  than  all  the 
accredited  disciples  of  Galen,  and  the  advertisement  invited 
us  to  send  six  stamps,  in  return  for  which  the  saponiscope,  a 
wonderful  new  optical  instrument,  would  be  forwarded  to 
us.  We  sent  the  stamps,  the  contrivance  duly  reached  our 
hands,  and  now  lies  before  us.  The  advertisement  also  lies,, 
for  this  is  not  a  new  instrument.  It  was  invented  in  1833  by 
one  Charles  Wheatstone,  and  is  generally  known  to  photo¬ 
graphers  as  the  stereoscope.  This  particular  form  of  it  is 
ingenious,  for  the  whole  thing,  except  the  lenses,  is  made  of 
card,  and  folds  up  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  sent  through 
the  post  for  a  penny.  The  six  pictures  sent  with  it  are 
truly  stereoscopic,  and  measure  each  one  inch,  with  a  bold 
advertisement  of  the  virtues  of  the  particular  elixir  which 
it  is  intended  to  puff  placed  between  them.  The  instru¬ 
ment  is  covered  with  advertisements  of  the  same  kind,  and 
the  packet  sent  to  us  also  included  a  cookery  book,  the 
recipes  in  which,  for  puddings  and  pies,  were  pleasantly 
sandwiched  between  testimonials  from  sufferers  from  all 
kinds  of  horrible  diseases,  who  are  now  buoyant  and  gay 
from  having  been  cured  by  taking  the  elixir.  This  mixture 
of  cookery,  photography,  medicine,  and  optical  science  is  a 
concoction  in  the  way  of  puffery  which  is  certainly  novel, 
and  one  cannot  but  admire  the  acumen  of  the  individual 


who  hit  upon  such  a  clever  method  of  making  the  public 
pay  his  advertisement  expenses. 

*  *  45- 

Doctor  Long  before  the  term  “  living  pictures  ” 

“  Light.’  was  applied  to  the  product  of  the  cinema¬ 

tograph  camera,  the  words  had  been  used  to  describe  certain 
stencilled  designs  produced  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 
A  surface  of  nutrient  gelatine,  containing  a  culture  of  cer¬ 
tain  bacilli  was  exposed  to  light  while  covered  with  a  stencil 
plate  of  simple  design,  with  the  result  that  where  the  light 
acted  upon  the  culture  the  organisms  were  killed,  but  where 
protected  by  the  opaque  parts  of  the  stencil  they  remained 
alive.  The  matter  is  only  referred  to  here  for  the  purpose 
of  reminding  our  readers  that  light  is  destructive  to  many 
of  the  low  forms  of  vitality  which  come  under  the  generic 
term  of  germs.  Previous  experiments,  in  which  water 
purposely  contaminated  with  bacterial  life  was  exposed  in 
glass  tubes  to  the  action  of  sunlight,  had  shown  that  this 
was  the  case.  Since  that  time  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
the  “  light  cure  ”  for  lupus— that  terrible  scourge  which 
may  be  otherwise  described  as  tuberculosis  of  the  skin — a 
disease  which  eats  away  the  visible  surface,  just  as  phthisis 
eats  into  the  hidden  substance  of  the  lungs.  The  X-rays 
have  also  been  employed  successfully  in  the  treatment  of 
lupus,  cancer,  etc.,  so  that  we  may  regard  light  as  being  one 
of  the  most  promising  physicians  of  the  age.  Through  the 
beneficence  of  Queen  Alexandra,  the  light  cure  for  lupus  was 
installed  at  the  London  Hospital  many  months  ago,  and  a 
large  number  of  patients  have  been  relieved  by  it.  The 
Middlesex  Hospital  has  followed  suit  with  a  most  complete 
electrical  installation,  provision  for  which  has  been  found 
in  a  detached  building  in  the  forecourt  of  the  hospital  pre¬ 
mises.  Here  are  two  Finsen  lamps  for  the  cure  of  lupus, 
an  ultra-violet  lamp  for  treatment  of  the  same  disease,  while 
experiments  are  in  progress  with  Hewitt’s  mercury  vapour 
lamp,  and  with  that  wonderful  element  radium.  Here,  too, 
may  be  found  a  most  complete  X-ray  equipment,  consisting 
of  two  12-inch  coils,  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
the  detection  of  foreign  bodies,  and  for  the  examination  of 
broken  and  diseased  bones.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of 
Rontgen’s  X-rays  it  became  evident  that  they  had  a  most 
destructive  effect  upon  the  skin.  Mr.  Jackson,  the  inventor 
of  the  focus  tube,  who  did  such  useful  work  in  the  early 
history  of  the  rays,  suffered  severely  from  those  effects,  and 
an  operator  who  demonstrated  the  various  phenomena  con¬ 
nected  with  the  rays  at  the  Earl’s  Court  Exhibition  where 
he  had  a  kind  of  “  side  show” — lost  his  finger  nails,  oving 
to  his  temerity  in  constantly  exposing  his  hands  to  the 
influence  of  the  rays.  In  cancer  it  would  seem  that  the 
morbid  growth  is  caused  to  waste  away  by  the  same  action, 
but  whether  the  effect  in  this  case  is  permanent  remains  to 
be  seen.  A  particular  growth  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
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action  of  the  rays  without  any  effect  being  produced  upon 
the  constitutional  causes  which  bring  about  the  disease. 
But  even  temporary  relief,  if  it  can  be  secured  by  such 
means,  is  a  gain  of  no  small  value.  There  are  many  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  ministrations  of  the  new  consultant,  Dr. 
Light,  will  be  attended  by  incalculable  benefits  to  suffering 
humanity. 

*  *  * 

Half-tone  The  advent  in  this  country,  about  twenty 

Blocks.  years  ago,  of  the  half-tone  block,  undei 

the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Meisenbach,  will  be  remembered  by 
those  who  are  past  their  fourth  decade.  And  they  will 
also  remember  the  mess  that  many  of  the  printers  made  with 
them.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  old-fashioned 
workers  of  the  printing  press  condemned  the  new  way  of 
making  blocks  as  something  doomed  to  early  failure.  And 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  feel  so,  for  their  presses 
were  not  adapted  for  such  fine  work,  their  ink  was  unsuit¬ 
able,  and  the  only  paper  that  they  could  command  was  not 
of  the  right  kind.  Unless  these  shortcomings  had  long  ago 
been  made  good  the  half-tone  block  would  have  been  doomed 
to  early  extinction.  Some  of  the  attempts  to  print  them 
were  so  ludicrous  that  no  one  for  a  moment  thought  that 
the  new  method  was  a  serious  rival  to  wood  engraving. 
But  improvements  were  quickly  introduced,  and  the  process 
block,  it  was  soon  seen,  had  come  to  stay.  It  is  curious  to 
look  back  to  those  days  of  black  smears  which  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  photographic  portraits.  The  screen  then 
used  did  not  contain  much  more  than  100  lines  to  the  inch — 
and  a  150-line  screen  was  regarded  as  the  extreme  limit  for 
very  fine  work,  133  lines  representing  a  good  average.  Then 
the  standard  for  ordinary  work  became  150,  and  for  fine 
work  a  200-line  screen  was  employed.  Once  more  the 
average  worker  crept  up  to  175  lines  for  his  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  output,  and  he  thought  then  that  he  had  carried 
delicacy  of  adjustment  and  accurate  gearing  of  his  machines 
to  almost  the  breaking-down  point.  But  certain  earnest 
experimentalists  were  not  yet  satisfied,  and  a  300-line  screen 
was  made  and  used.  This  is  no  longer  the  limit,  and  it  is 
now  found  possible  to  use  a  half-tone  screen  with  no  fewer 
than  400  lines  to  one  inch.  The  unaided  eye  can  no  longer 
see  the  separate  lines,  and  what  is  true  of  the  screen  is,  of 
course,  true  of  the  resulting  print;  the  lines  merge  into 
one  another  in  such  a  way  that  the  reproduced  picture  has 
the  soft  and  velvety  appearance  of  a  good  collotype.  This 
last  triumph  of  the  press  represents  the  most  perfect 
method  of  expressing  the  photographic  image  in  printing 
ink  which  has  yet  been  devised.  Strange  to  say,  these 
close  lines  do  not  give  the  printer  so  much  trouble  as  blocks 
from  a  more  open  screen.  Our  esteemed  contemporary, 
the  “  British  Printer,”  says  of  them  that  they  actually  give 
the  worker  at  the  press  less  trouble  than  ordinary  half-tone, 
for  little  or  no  “  make-ready  ”  is  required.  “  The  values 
are  all  in  the  plates,  and  they  will  print  flat  and  give  a  much 
better  result  than  can  be  secured  from  plates  made  with 
coarser  screens.”  But  the  same  authority  admits  that  this 
question  of  fine  grain  is  one  which  not  only  affects  the 
printer,  but  also  the  printer’s  engineer,  the  ink  maker,  and 
the  paper  manufacturer,  all  of  whom  are  called  upon  to 
observe  a  greater  degree  of  care  and  exactitude  in  their 
own  particular  branches  of  industry.  Photography  has, 

indeed,  worked  a  wonderful  change  in  the  printing  trade. 

*  *  * 


Aspects  of  the  Whether  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the 
Dark  Room.  dark-room  should  be  white  or  light  in 
colour  so  as  to  add,  by  reflection  of  the  coloured  light,  to 
the  general  illumination  of  an  ordinarily  somewhat  dimly 
lighted  apartment,  or  whether  they  should  be  papered  or 
painted  in  a  dark  or  a  non-actinic  colour  so  as  to  prevent 


the  possibility  of  injurious  reflections  from  stray  white 
light,  are  questions  that  have  often  been  discussed  ;  and 
so  much  is  able  to  be  said  on  both  sides  that  unanimity 
has  not  been  reached,  and  is  little  likely  to  be.  As  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  arguments  it  may  be  put  as  a  reminder, 
that,  while  it  is  always  possible  to  increase  a  safe  illumina¬ 
tion  by  multiplying  its  sources,  no  remedy  will  prevail 
against  the  production  of  more  or  less  complete  fog  when 
there  is  a  possibility  of  white  light  being  admitted  into 
the  room  and  being  reflected  on  to  exposed  plates  develop¬ 
ing  or  undeveloped.  But  with  regard  to  the  benches  and 
work  tables  little  has  been  said  as  to  their  aspect  by  any 
of  the  disputants,  though  the  subject  is  one  well  worthy 
of  some  amount  of  consideration.  Some  photographers, 
for  the  sake  of  absolute  cleanliness,  imitate  the  chemist  in 
his  laboratory,  and  have  slate  tops  to  their  benches,  while 
others  content  themselves  with  a  piece  of  plain  deal,  and 
others,  again,  paint,  oil,  or  soak  with  hard  paraffin  the 
top  of  the  bench  they  work  upon,  both  in  dark-room  and 
printing  room.  Slate  is  dangerous  to  glass  measures,  not 
to  speak  of  plates  or  negatives  ;  wood  surfaces  painted  have 
obvious  objections;  while  plain  wood  is  too  apt  to  retain 
portions  of  any  accidental  splash  or  stain,  and  return  them 
with  interest  upon  any  sensitive  photographic  surface 
brought  into  contact  with  them.  Becently  the  Journal 
of  Applied  Microscopy  published  a  formula — improved 
upon  one  of  unknown  Continental  origin — which  would 
seem  to  meet  the  need  of  photographic  requirements  so 
admirably  that  we  here  reproduce  it  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  see  its  advantages.  Two  solutions  are  made:  — 


No.  1. 

Sulphate  of  iron  .  4  parts. 

Sulphate  of  copper  .  4  parts. 

Permanganate  of  potassium  .  8  parts. 

Water  to  make  .  100  parts. 

No.  2. 

Hydrochlorate  of  aniline  .  15  parts. 

Water  to  make  .  100  parts. 


No.  1  solution  is  applied  hot  with  a  brush  to  the  bench 
top,  previously  made  quite  clean  (any  paint,  etc.,  scraped 
off),  and  when  dry  any  excess  on  the  surface  is  well  rubbed 
off.  A  second  coating  is  similarly  given,  and  allowed  to 
thoroughly  dry.  Then  two  coats  are  given  in  succession 
of  No.  2.  A  black  colour  is  produced  which  gradually 
intensifies.  A  slight  coating  of  linseed  oil  laid  on  with  a 
cloth  is  then  given,  and  the  bench  is  ready  for  use.  Acids 
a*nd  alkalies  spilt  upon  this  surface  do  not  appear  to  affect 
it  if  quickly  wiped  off,  and  the  surface  can  be  kept  in 
good  order  by  an  occasional  wipe  of  linseed  oil  after  a 
course  of  work. 

*  *  * 

The  Nernst  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Physical 

Lamp.  Society  an  exhibition  of  Nernst 

lamps  was  held,  and  a  brief 

account  of  their  origin  and  manufacture  given  by 
Mr.  Stottner.  As  this  useful  lamp  seems  to  be  little 
understood  and  less  known  than  it  should  be,  it  will  be 
serviceable  to  give  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Stottner’s  remarks, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  this  lamp  is  capable  of  far  more 
photographic  use  than  is  at  present  made  of  it.  Perhaps 
the  remarkable  ease  and  readiness  with  which  an  ordinary 
glow  lamp  can  be  put  in  and  out  of  action  has  something 
to  do  with  this  neglect,  for  it  is  true  that  it  takes  a  con¬ 
siderable  fraction  of  a  minute  after  turning  the  current 
on  before  a  Nernst  lamp  attains  its  full  brilliancy.  When 
it  is  fully  going,  however,  the  light  is  good  and  cheap. 
The  oxides  used  for  the  “  glowers  ”  of  the  lamp  are  thoria, 
zirconia,  and  other  rare  earths  thereto  related,  such  as 
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oxides  of  yltrium  and  cerium.  A  paste  of  these  is  formed 
and  small  rods  or  tubes  are  passed  through  a  suitable 
nozzle,  and  then  hardened,  and  cut  up  into  small  lengths, 
thus  completing  the  principal  part  of  the  lamp.  The  great 
difficulty  is  the  production  of  a  durable  automatic  heater 
to  heat  up  these  little  rods  to  a  heat  that  will  permit  the 
current  to  pass,  and  afterwards  do  its  own  heatings.  Then 
there  has  to  be  a  “  bolstering  resistance  ”  to  keep  the  in¬ 
creasing  current  from  getting  too  intense  and  burning  the 
lamp  out.  A  lamp  for  lantern  projection  was  shown 
which  contained  three  glowers  arranged  in  parallel  and 
heated  to  conduction  point  not  by  the  current  itself  but 
by  an  external  artificial  heat  source.  The  chairman,  who 
spoke  of  the  lamps  being  in  their  infancy,  said  it  was  pro- 
bable  that  even  more  satisfactory  examples  would  be 
eventually  produced. 

#  *  # 


Stereoscopic  In  the  Journal  de  Physique  M.  T.  Guilloz 
Rontgen  describes  a  new  form  of  stereoscopic 

J  1  arrangement  with  Rontgen  ray  pro¬ 
jections.  If  two  tubes  are  used  at  an  angle  to 

get  stereoscopic  effect,  the  difficulty  found  is  to 
obtain  similar  or  equal  images ;  hence  M.  Guilloz 
uses  one  tube  only,  and  gets  his  effect  of  different 
visual  angle  for  each  eye  by  means  of  making  the  tube 
rapidly  oscillate  to  and  fro  through  the  required  angle, 
which  he  does  by  means  of  a  cam  rotating  at  the  rate  of 
about  300  revolutions  to  the  minute.  As  the  two  images 
so  produced  on  the  fluorescent  screen  are  to  the  normal 
vision  both  in  sight  at  once,  and  also  the  whole  of  the 
path  between  the  two  positions  equally  illuminated,' 
M.  Guilloz  screens  the  eyes  alternately  by  an  electro¬ 
magnetic  arrangement  connected  with  the  tube  rotators, 
and  fn  such  a  way  that  the  tube  is  seen  in  the  due  position 
for  each  eye,  while  its  path  between  the  two  positions  is 
entirely  hidden  from  the  eyes.  It  might  be  thought  that 
such  violent  motion  of  translation  would  injure  the  tubes ; 
but  it  is  stated  that  those  employed  by  M.  Guilloz  did  not 
suffer  any  injury  by  this  treatment. 


Photographic 
Properties  of 
Other  Metals 
than  Silver, 


On  more  than  one  occasion  during  the 
last  year  or  two  we  have  suggested  that 
modern  experimentalists  might  do  well 
to  give  a  little  attention  to  what  was  done 
in  the  early  days  of  our  art  science,  as  they 
would  probably  gain  some  knowledge  that  they  were  un¬ 
aware  of  before.  A  paper,  recently  read  before  the  London 
and  Provincial  Association,  entitled  “  The  Application  of 
Other  Metals  than  Silver  to  Photography,”  by  Mr.  Thorne 
Baker,  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  points  out  that  there 
are  other  metallic  salts  besides  those  of  silver  and  others  in 
common  use  that  are  acted  upon  by  light.  This  may  be, 
and  doubtless  is,  new  to  many  who  know  but  little  of  the 
researches  made  by  such  men  as  Herschell,  Hunt,  and 
others  in  the  very  earliest  days  of  photography.  More  than 
fifty  years  ago  it  was  established  that  the  salts  of  cobalt, 
copper,  chromium,  mercury,  lead,  nickel,  tin,  arsenic,  bis¬ 
muth,  cadmium,  rhodium,  as  well  as  those  of  silver,  gold, 
platinum,  iron,  etc.,  were  more  or  less  sensitive  to 
light.  Also  that  many  of  them  could  be  employed  in  modi¬ 
fying  the  results  given  by  some  of  the  others  by  way  of 
what  is  now  known  as  development,  toning,  etc.  Most  of 
the  experiments  made  with  the  different  salts,  other  than 
silver,  will  be  found  in  the  earlier  works  on  photography — 
Hunt’s  in  particular.  Hunt’s  “  Researches  on  Light  ”  has 
now  become  a  scarce  work  and  is  only  to  be  met  with 
very  occasionally  at  second-hand  bookshops,  but  it  contains 
much,  though  published  fifty  years  ago,  that  would  be  quite 
new  to  a  very  large  majority  of  modern  photographers,  as 


well  as  experimentalists.  In  this  work  the  researches  are 
not  confined  alone  to  the  sensitiveness  of  metallic  salts  to 
light,  but  they  extend  to  organic  substances,  such  as  the 
juices  of  leaves,  plants,  flowers,  and  the  like,  all  of  which 
are  exceedingly  interesting  at  the  present  time. 

*  *  * 


What. is  a  An  obvious  answer  to  this  query  is  a 

Portrait^?  portrait  of  the  exact  size  of  the  person. 

Last  week  we  replied  to  a  correspondent, 
who  wrote,  asking  “  What  are  the  dimensions  of  a  life-size 
picture?”  briefly  to  the  above  effect,  as  the  space  in  the 
column  devoted  to  answers  is  too  limited  to  give  anything 
but  concise  replies.  The  reason  for  alluding  to  the  subject 
here  is  to  point  out  what  some  do  not  seem  to  realise — • 
namely,  that  although  a  portrait  may  be  of  the  exact  size  of 
life  by  measurement,  it  may  appear  to  the  eye  either  larger 
or  smaller  than  that  size,  according  to  circumstances-. 
Eight  and  a  half  inches  may  be  taken  as  the  average  length 
of  a  man’s  head,  from  the  top  of  the  head  (exclusive  of  the 
hair)  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin ;  that  of  a  woman  as  an 
inch  less.  Now,  suppose  we  make  an  enlarged  negative, 
such  as  are  made  for  carbon  and  platinotype  enlargements, 
eay,  on  a  24  inch  by  18  inch  plate,  print  it,  and  frame  it 
full  size,  and  hang  it  high  up  in  a  lofty  room,  the  head  will 
then  appear  to  be  somewhat  less  than  the  size  of  life,  parti¬ 
cularly  if  the  sitter  happens  to  have  a  bald  head.  If,  from 
the  same  negative,  we  make  a  print  of  a  little  more  than 
the  head  only,  and  frame  it  so  as  to  show  but  12  or  14 
inches  of  picture,  and  hang  it  on  about  the  same  level  as  the 
eye  the  head  will  seem  to  be  larger  than  that  of  the  original ; 
and  if  the  sitter  have  a  profusion  of  hair  and  beard,  the 
head  will  appear  of  almost  Brobdignagian  propor¬ 
tions.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  actual  measure¬ 
ment  should  not  be  relied  upon  for  conveying  a  correct 
idea  of  “  life  size  ”  in  a  picture,  and  that  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  conditions  under  which  the  picture  will 
be  viewed  when  finished. 


Patents,  The  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Con- 

Photographic  troller-General  of  Patents,  Designs,  and 
and  Otherwise,  Trade  Marks  for  1902  was  issued  last 
in  1902.  week,  and  it  is  interesting  as  showing  the 

number  of  applications  for  patents  each 
year  since  1884  and  the  numbers  of  the  patents  that  were 
actually  sealed.  The  report  shows  that  during  last  year 
28,976  patents  were  applied  for,  as  against  26,788  in  1901. 
Although  these  numbers  of  patents  were  applied  for,  only 
about  half  of  them,  were  sealed.  The  number  actually 
sealed  were  in  1902  13,764  and  in  1901  13,062 — less  than 
half  those  that  were  applied  for.  If  we  take  the  average 
for  the  last  ten  years  we  shall  find  that  the  numbers  of  the 
applications  made  are  something  more  than  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  patents  that  are  completed  and  sealed.  The  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  patent  costs  but  one  pound,  and  gives  protec¬ 
tion  for  a  year;  and  a  complete  patent,  which  gives  protec¬ 
tion  for  four  years,  costs  £4,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  about 
half  the  applications  made  are  not  proceeded  with,  but 
abandoned  for  one  reason  or  another.  The  classification  of 
patent  specifications  accepted  each  year  from  1886  to 
1901  shows  that  for  the  latter  year  there  were  187  in  con¬ 
nection  with  photography,  as  against  196  the  previous  one 
and  200  the  year  before.  These  are  patents  that  were 
actually  completed,  and  it  may  be  taken  that  the  applica¬ 
tions  lodged  were  more  than  double  those  numbers.  In  the 
four  years  ending  1853,  during  which  period  many  real 
improvements  were  made  in  photography  (including  the 
invention  of  the  wet  collodion  process),  but  thirteen  patents 
were  applied  for,  and  only  ten  of  those  were  sealed.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  present  time,  when  every  trivial  modifi- 
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cation  seems  to  form  the  subject  of  an  application  for  a 
^patent !  One  of  the  tables  given  in  the  report  shows  the 
number  of  patents  applied  for  from  abroad.  That  shows 
that  the  largest  number  came  from  the  United  States.  For 
1902  they  numbered  3,594.  Germany  comes  next  with 
2,866,  and  France  follows  with  1,001.  At  the  present  time 
the  Patent  Office  makes  no  inquiry  as  to  the  originality  of 
an  invention  before  a  patent  is  granted.  It  simply  takes 
the  fees,  asks  no  questions,  and  the  patent  is  sealed  in  due 
•course,  unless  someone  opposes  the  sealing.  But  under  the 
amended  Act  of  last  year,  which  is  not  yet  in  force,  a  search 
will  be  made  by  the  office.  But  that  search,  it  must  be 
understood,  will  not  extend  beyond  the  records  of  the  Patent 
Office  for  the  previous  fiftyyears.  Itwill  take  no  cognisance, 
for  example,  of  what  may  have  been  published  in  connection 
with  photography,  say  in  the  photographic  Press,  so  that 
inventors  will  still  have  to  make  searches  on  their  own 
account  to  ascertain  if  their  inventions  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  prior  publication  out  of  the  Patent  Office.  Prior 

publication  in  any  form  will  invalidate  a  patent. 

*  *  * 


Photography  In  the  “  Zeitschrift  fiir  Wissenschaftliche 
•and  the  Photographic  ”  some  interesting  informa- 

e  ep  ne.  tion  is  given  concerning  the  arrangement 
by  which  B.  Kempf-Hartmann  has  studied  the  vibrations  oi 
telephone  membranes.  A  small  concave  mirror  is  fastened 
to  the  telephone  membrane,  and  the  light  from  an  arc  lamp 
is  projected  upon  a  point-shaped  diaphragm  by  means  of  an 
•achromatic  lens  of  about  30c.  focus.  This  diaphragm  is 
placed  in  the  focus  of  a  second  lens  system  of  great  accuracy, 
Iiaving  a  focus  of  56c.  The  parallel  pencil  of  light,  pro¬ 
jected  by  this  lens  system,  falls  upon  the  concave  mirror 
attached  to  the  telephone  membrane.  It  is  then  converged 
upon  a  plane  mirror,  which  reflects  it  upon  a  cylinder  carry¬ 
ing  a  celluloid  film.  The  cylinder  is  placed  at  such  a  distance 
that  it  receives  a  sharp  image  of  the  point-shape  diaphragm. 
Tf  the  cylinder  is  set  in  motion  whilst  the  telephone  mem¬ 
brane  vibrates,  the  point  of  light  imprints  a  curve  upon  the 
celluloid  film,  and  from  this  certain  conclusions  may  be 
inferred  concerning  the  vibrations  of  the  telephone  mem¬ 
brane.  The  following  questions  may  be  studied  by  an 
inspection  of  the  imprinted  curves: — 1.  The  vibrations  of 
ihe  telephone  membrane  by  introducing  or  cutting  off  a 
vibrating  current.  2.  The  dependence  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  membrane  upon  the  condition  of  the  circuit  and  the 
source  from  which  the  current  is  obtained.  3.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  tone  of  the  telephone  membrane.  4.  A  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  sounds.  5.  Influence  of  the  characteristic  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  membrane  upon  the  curves  representing  vowels. 


Katatype.  There  appears  to  be  ground  for  the  belief 

that  the  Neue  Photographische  Gesellschaft,  Steglitz, 
Berlin,  has  acquired  the  sole  right  to  exploit  this  new 
•photographic  process,  discovered  by  Professor  Ostwald  and 
Dr.  O.  Gros.  A  laboratory  is  to  be  fitted  up  purposely  for 
perfecting  the  process,  under  the  supervision  of  the  in¬ 
ventors.  Dr.  Bruns  Meyer,  in  the  “  Deutsche  Photo- 
graphen  Zeitung,”  expresses  words  of  caution.  Ex¬ 
aggerated  expectations  should  not  be  entertained  of  the  use 
•of  the  process,  lest  unpleasant  disillusionment  may  follow. 
He  bases  his  warning  upon  the  fact  that  most  intimate  con¬ 
tact  must  exist  between  two  surfaces  if  a  sharply  defined 
image  is  to  be  obtained,  and  he  likewise  draws  attention  to 
the  difficulty  of  controlling  the  direction  of  the  mordant’s 
•action  in  the  etching  processes.  The  mordant  tends  to 
spread  in  all  directions,  and  thus  produces  indistinctness 
of  outline.  “  Photographische  Kunst”  thinks  the  film  of 
gelatine  used  is  too  thin  to  permit  of  such  trouble  arising, 
.hut  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  some  risk  of  un¬ 


sharpness  being  caused  by  chemical  or  catalytic  action. 
When  the  two  films  are  brought  into  contact  there  may  be 
a  tendency  to  slip,  in  which  case  a  smearing  effect  must 
result. 

*  *  * 

The  Efficiency  Which  is  the  best  developer?  Such  is  the 
no wpin  question  Herr  Gaedicke,  the  editor  of  the 

**  r  “  Photographisches  Wochenblatt,”  has 

endeavoured  to  solve.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
question  should  be  put  in  another  form,  and  that  we  should 
inquire  instead  which  developer  gives  good  results  with  the 
greatest  ease?  A  comparison  was  made  between  rodinal 
edinol,  pinakol,  adurol,  amidol,  ortol,  glycin,  metol, 
hydroquinone,  and  pvrocatechin.  Metol  was  found  to  be 
the  quickest,  whilst  pvrocatechin,  hydroquinone,  and  glvcin 
were  the  slowest.  The  most  contrast  could  be  obtained 
with  pyrocatechin,  glycin,  hydroquinone,  and  adurol,  but 
glycin,  pyrocatechin  and  edinol  gave  the  clearest  negatives. 
The  keeping  quality  of  rodinal  was  good,  but  that  of  adurol 
most  remarkable.  Edinol  and  pinkol  in  this  respect  were 
the  least  satisfactory.  Herr  Gaedicke  comes  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  adurol  deserves  far  greater  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received,  for  it  has  excellent  qualities.  He  also 
urges  plate-makers  to  pay  more  attention  to  developers  and 
give  the  best  formula  for  each  brand.  We  do  not  think 
this  reproach  applies  to  English  plate  makers.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  plate,  however,  are  not  the  only  factors.  The 
subject  and  exposure  are  also  important  items,  and  every 
operator  would  do  well  to  study  the  plate  he  uses.  By 
variations  in  the  treatment  marked  difference  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  may  be  obtained. 


Factorial  We  have  chosen  this  title  for  the  follow- 

Development.  ingnote  of  Commandant  Houdaille’s  work, 
which  appears  in  the  current  number  of  the  “  Bulletin  de  la 
Societe  Franchise,”  because  some  interesting  factors  have 
been  obtained.  We  may  state  that  this  research  has  been 
carried  on  since  1894.  The  first  result  is  that  variation  in 
the  temperature  of  a  developer  of  1  per  cent,  means  a 
variation  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  appearance  of  the  image  and 
total  duration  of  development,  and  this  applies  to  tempera¬ 
tures  between  lOdegs.  C.  and  25degs.  C.  Another  result 
discovered  by  M.  Houdaille  is  that  a  plate  which  has  been 
given  just  double  the  correct  exposure  requires  15  per  cent, 
less  time  for  the  image  to  appear,  and  when  only  exposed 
half  the  correct  time  it  requires  15  per  cent,  more  for  the 
image  to  appear.  The  first  appearance  of  the  image  is  in 
la'ndscape  work,  not  noted  for  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  but 
of  the  principal  object.  This  rule  is  somewhat  difficult  of 
application  with  the  rapid  developers,  and  one  was  chosen 
which  gave  a  first  appearance  in  60secs.  and  a  total  duration 

of  300secs.,  but  what  this  developer  was  is  not  stated. 

*  *  * 


Trichromate  Dr.  Miethe,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Prints  by  Dehmann,  describe  their  experiments  in 

the  Powder  this  process  in  the  current  number  ot 

“  Das  Atelier  des  Photo g  r a p hen,”  and 
they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
correct  reproduction  of  colour,  that  the  procedure  is  simple, 
and  the  cost  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  any  other.  They 

used,  of  course,  a  plate  sensitised  by  bathing  with  ethyl 
red  and  Dr.  Miethe’s  filters,  and  great  care  was  taken  to 
obtain  soft  delicate  negatives,  and  from  these  transparencies 
were  made  by  contact  or  in  the  camera,  and  these  also  were 
very  soft  and  clean.  The  original  negatives  were  only 
8cm.  by  9cm.,  and  if  larger  prints  were  required  the  en¬ 
larged  positives  should  be  made  all  on  one  plate.  The 
positives  must  be  varnished  with  a  hard  varnish  and  well 
dried.  The  sensitive  mixture  consists  of  0.6g  of  gelatine, 
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20 g.  of  grape  sugar,  6g.  bichromate  of  potash,  and  lOOcc.  oi 
water,  and  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  It  must  be  well 
filtered,  and  will  keep  in  a  well  stoppered  bottle  for  four¬ 
teen  days.  Plate  glass  should  be  well  cleaned  and  polished 
and  then  coated  with  the  sensitiser,  and  the  excess  allowed 
to  run  off  and  the  film  dried,  preferably  in  a  drying-room, 
or  with  a  spirit  or  gas  flame  at  60degs.  to  70degs.  c.,  ob¬ 
viously  with  the  exclusion  of  bright  light.  As  soon  as  dry 
the  film  should  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  positive  in  a 
perfectly  dry  printing  frame,  or,  what  is  even  preferable, 
with  iron  clips.  The  exposure  required  is  from  45secs.  to 
50  secs,  to  an  arc  lamp  of  15  amperes  at  a  distance  20  centi¬ 
metres,  or  from  Ifmin.  to  2^mins.  in  the  sun.  Immediately 
after  printing,  the  plate  is  removed  from  the  positive  and 
developed  in  a  room  illuminated  by  lamp  or  artificial  light. 
If  correctly  exposed,  the  image  appears  as  a  faint  yellow 
negative,  with  all  the  details  visible.  Development  is 
affected  by  the  requisite  powder  colours,  and  a  very  soft 
broad  brush.  The  colours  in  powder  used  by  Dr.  Miethe 
were,  for  yellow,  normal  yellow,  for  three-colour  work,  by 
Berger  and  Worth,  Benthstrasse,  Berlin;  for  red,  Krap- 
plack,  the  so-called  “dunklerWurzelkrapplack,”  of  the  finest 
quality,  from  Mowes ;  for  blue,  normal  blue,  by  Berger  and 
Worth.  The  powders  should  be  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar 
and  sifted  on  to  the  plate  through  a  small  sieve  made  of 
millers’  fine  bolting  silk.  Plenty  of  powder  should  be  used, 
and  a  teaspoonful  for  a  13in.  by  18in.  plate.  After  a  few 
minutes  the  soft  brush  should  be  moved  slowly  over  the 
plate,  and  after  about  five  or  six  minutes  the  image  will 
begin  to  appear  in  all  its  details.  Under-exposure  is 
shown  by  the  powder  adhering  too  readily,  and  over¬ 
exposure  by  slow  appearance  and  hardness.  The  plate 
should  now  be  held  by  one  corner  and  shaken,  and  all  free 
powder  removed  with  badger  hair  brush.  The  plate  is  then 
coated  with  2  per  cent,  collodion,  allowed  to  drain,  and 
again  collodionised.  As  soon  as  the  collodion  has  set  the 
film  is  cut  round  the  edges  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  placed 
film  up  in  a  dish  of  clean  water  and  gently  rocked,  when 
the  film  will  strip.  The  water  should  be  renewed  once  or 
twice,  till  it  is  quite  colourless,  and  then  be  replaced  with  a. 
lukewarm  1  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine.  A  piece  of 
white  card,  of  the  required  size,  is  placed  in  the  gelatine 
solution  and  the  film  brought  into  contact  with  it,  collodion 
side  down,  and  the  two  removed,  and  the  corners  smoothed 
out  and  placed  on  one  side  to  dry.  When  absolutely  dry  it 
should  be  coated  with  ordinary  negative  varnish  or  shellac 
solution.  The  second  image,  which  should  be  the  red,  is 
prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  superimposed  on  the  yellow, 
and  the  two  again  varnished ;  and  the  blue  superimposed 
in  like  manner,  and  the  whole  well  varnished  and  spotted 
out  with  suitable  oil  colours,  mixed  with  siccative.  The 
authors  state,  that  if  suitable  plates,  filters,  and  colours  are 
used  the  results  are  very  good,  and,  although  at  first  diffi¬ 
culties  may  be  met  with  it  is  a  practical  process,  and  the 
■cost  is  very  little. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  contains 
the  following  interesting  announcement : — We  take  the  opportunity 
of  here  reminding  our  members  that  during  the  currency  'of  the  session 
the  society  received  a  gift  from  an  anonymous  donor,  by  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Warrack,  between  300  and  400  paper  negatives,  mostly  by 
the  late  Mr.  D.  O.  Hill,  made  about  60  years  ago,  illustrating  Edinburgh 
•and  its  inhabitants  at  that  period.  Many  buildings,  long  since  swept 
away,  are  there  shown;  and  not  of  least  interest  are  the  figure  studies, 
which  show  the  fashions  in  clothes  and  headgear  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Moffatt,  as  intimated  at  the  time,  has  kindly  agreed  to  print  the  best 
of  them ;  but  here  is  an  opportunity  for  lovers  of  “  mine  own  romantic 
town  ”  to  illustrate,  not  one  paper,  but  several,  on  “  Old  Edinburgh 
and  its  Inhabitants.” 


THE  PHARMACY  ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Although  the  Bill  before  Parliament  is  not  likely  to 
advance,  owing  to  its  lowly  position  on  the  agenda,  much 
beyond  its  present  state  during  this  Session,  there  is  no 
harm  done  to  it  by  discussion  and  consideration.  It  is 
curious  to  note  how  Mr.  Dobbs,  himself  a  member  of  a  most 
powerful  monopoly,  is  to  be  found  advocating,  practically, 
a  course  which  in  his  own  profession  he  would  be  the  last 
to  tolerate.  Let  any  person  or  company  of  persons  arrogate 
to  himself  or  themselves  the  standing  and  functions  of  a 
solicitor,  and  what  would  happen?  The  Incorporated  Law 
Society  would  soon  teach  that  person,  in  the  language  of 
the  man  in  the  street,  what’s  what!  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  persons  who,  having  no  qualification  themselves,  en¬ 
deavour  by  illicit  means,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  to  pose 
in  a  garb  which  the  law  of  the  land  expressly  stipulates  is 
that  only  for  the  individual  who  complies  with  certain  for¬ 
malities  in  the  way  of  study  and  examinations.  This  par¬ 
ticular  question  is  one  of  great  interest  to  every  professional 
man ;  every  man  who  has  studied  and  worked  for  a  certain 
object,  which,  having  obtained,  confers  upon  him.  a  certain 
distinction,  is  not  going  to  part  with  that  privilege,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  or  share  that  distinction,  be  the  value  great 
or  small,  without  a  struggle.  Taking  a  general  view  of 
trade  and  professional  matters,  and  with  some  knowledge 
of  limited  liability  companies  and  their  methods,  we  should 
say  that  every  professional  man  and  every  person  who 
aspires  to  such  position  ought,  as  a  personal  and  essential 
matter,  to  be  found  at  the  back  of  this  present  Bill. 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  any  alteration  is  to  be  looked 
for,  even  if  desirable,  in  the  present  condition  of  things, 
relative  to  poison  sales.  The  practically  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  coroners  of  this  country  that  “  greater  rather 
than  less  restriction  ”  is  required  in  regard  to  this  im¬ 
portant  matter  is  not  likely  to  be  ignored  by  our  parlia¬ 
mentarians.  Even  the  report  of  a  Royal  Commission  in  the 
opposite  direction  may  be  quietly  shelved  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years  by  a  startling  case  of  poisoning,  and  this 
being  so  we  have  no  belief  that  our  legislators  will  at  any 
time  sanction  the  wholesale  or  free  dissemination  of  rank 
poisons,  such  as  arsenic,  by  any  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  who 
may  think  fit  to  apply  for  a  licence.  True,  a  Privy  Council 
Departmental  Committee  reported  in  favour  of  less  restric¬ 
tion,  against  the  evidence  of  the  coroners  and  other  experts, 
but  we  and  others  know  the  history  of  this  committee  from 
the  beginning,  and  have  no  doubt  that  Parliament,  as  a  body 
of  business  men,  will  take  a  course  rather  in  favour  of 
greater  than  less  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  poisonous  drugs 
and  chemicals. 

Our  interest  in  the  matter  lies  primarily  in  the  fact  that 
certain  chemicals  are  used  by  photographers,  many  of  whom 
had  at  times  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  supplies, 
owing  to  the  restrictions  which  are  well  known ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  know  that  many  of  our  professional 
brethren  did  not  exercise  their  discretion  to  the  extent  de¬ 
sirable.  It  is  not  for  the  public  good  that  these  scheduled 
poisons  be  sold  freely  and  without  restraint,  their  sale  has, 
in  the  public  interest  been  confined  to  a  body  of  trained  and 
educated  men,  and  certain  formalities  have  to  be  gone 
through  before  sale  and  barter  can  be  carried  out,  but 
having  recognised  this  condition  of  things  and  entered,  as 
we  may  say,  into  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  these  same  profes¬ 
sional  and  amateur  workers  now  find  no  trouble  in  getting 
what  they  require  for  their  own  legitimate  purposes. 

In  a  secondary  way  our  interest  is  excited  professionally 
— that  is  to  say,  by  professional  men.  An  absolutely 
anomalous  and  absurd  situation  is  created  when,  say,  “Job 
Smith,”  who,  up  to  the  present  is  a  nobody  and  a  failure, 
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may,  with  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  and  the  assistance  of 
his  wife,  sisters,  and  aunts,  turn  himself  into  “  Job  Smith, 
Limited,”  and  thereafter  pose  as  “  opticians,  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  chemists,  dentists,  artists,  and  photographers,”  and  as 
many  other  qualifications  as  can  be  annexed ;  this  is  a  blow 
at  all  education,  apprenticeship  and  training,  and  honest 
aspirations  to  achieve  a  position.  Where  is  the  incentive 
to  work  and  gain  a  degree,  the  acquisition  of  which  is  to 
enable  us  to  practice  our  professions,  if  the  “  Job  Smiths  ” 
may  do  the  same  without  the  preliminaries'?  If  there  is 
anything  objectionable  about  the  present  Bill  it  is  that  it  is 
too  lengthy.  The  simplest  form  of  amending  Bill  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  reading  of  the  Act  of  1868,  the  word 
“  person  ”  is  to  read  “  persons  or  companies,”  would  surely 
have  covered  every  thing  necessary.  Much  of  the  lengthy 
talk  about  the  poisons  is,  after  all,  merely  in  the  nature  of 
the  “  red-herring  drawn  across  the  trail ;”  there  has  always 
been  more  wind  than  substance  about  “  greater  facilities,” 
and  so  forth,  and  the  “  personal  interests,”  which,  in  the 
more  prominent  agitation  were  so  palpable,  amply  demon¬ 
strate  the  fact.  The  passing  of  the  Bill  in  its  present  form 
would  not  do  a  pennyworth  of  harm  to  existing  vested 
interests,  while  the  conservation  of  the  “  title  ”  would  satisfy 
the  aviour  propre  of  a  larye  body  of  educated  men  who  have 
deserved  better  of  their  fellows. 


The  Gem  Dry  Plate  Company,  Ltd. ,  are  going  to  publish  this  eeason 
a  collection  of  the  choicest  photographs  taken  by  amateurs  on  “  Gem  ” 
plates.  As  they  are  advertising  for  prints  only,  with  right  to  repro¬ 
duce,  and  not  for  negatives,  amateurs  will  not  be  asked  to  part  with 
negatives  with  which  they  vrould  not  care  to  part  at  any  price. 

The  New  Star  in  Gemini. — Professor  H.  H.  Turner  gave  an  account 
at  the  Royal  Institution  last  week  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  star  in 
Gemini  which  was  made  at  Oxford  in  March.  When  a  certain  American 
astronomer  gave  an  account  of  his  year’s  work  he  was  asked  by  his 
Board  of  Managers  Avhether  he  had  not  any  discovery  to  announce. 
“What  do  you  want,”  he  replied,  “a  new  comet?  If  so,  it’s  only  a 
matter  of  money.  Give  me  the  money  and  I’ll  send  a  boy  out  on  the 
roof  of  the  observatory  to  find  you  a  comet.”  The  challenge  was  taken 
up,  the  money  was  provided,  and  the  comet  was  found.  In  fact,  the 
finding  of  the  comets  had  become  almost  a  branch  of  industry,  so  much 
so  that  in  his  struggling  days  Professor  Barnard  supported  himself 
by  the  fees  that  he  received  for  the  discovery  of  new  comets.  Since  the 
year  1882  something  like  a  hundred  new  comets  had  been  discovered, 
but  during  that  period  only  ten  new  stars  had  been  discovered  out  of 
a  total  of  eighteen  since  the  discovery  by  Tycho  Brahe  of  the  Nova 
Cassiopeise  in  1572.  Of  the  ten  new  stars  discovered  since  1882  no 
less  than  seven  had  been  found  by  the  examination  of  photographs, 
six  of  them  by  Mrs.  Fleming,  at  Harvard,  where  they  had  such  a 
wonderful  collection  of  astral  photographs  that  the  staff  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  was  not  sufficient  to  examine  them  all.  Two  of  the  ten.  were 
discovered  by  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  who  described  himself 
as  an  astraphil  rather  than  as  an  astronomer.  Whenever  the  stars 
were  shining  he  felt  that  he  must  be  looking  at  them,  and  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  Nova  Aurigse  and  the  Nova  Perseii  with  no  other  apparatus 
than  a  small  pocket  telescope  with  which  he  used  to  examine  the 
heavens  from  his  bedroom  window.  The  discovery  of  the  eighteenth 
new  star,  or  the  tenth  since  1882,  was  the  result  of  an  accident.  In 
the  course  of  preparing  some  astrographic  charts  at  Oxford  a  number 
of  the  plates  were  found  to  be  defective,  and  the  Avork  had  to  be  done 
all  over  again.  In  the  course  of  one  plate  through  the  telescope  being 
AATongly  set  the  photograph  had  to  be  taken  a  third  time,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  accidental  examination  by  Professor  Turner  himself  of 
this  discarded  plate  that  he  happened  to  discover  this  new  star — a 
discovery  which  Avas  afterwards  verified  as  being  the  seventh  new  star 
discovered  by  means  of  photography.  In  this  way  he  hoped  that 
Oxford  had  made  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  new  stans  in  con¬ 
nection  Avith  which  so  much  more  important  work  had  been  done 
in  America,  of  whose  alms  the  astronomers  of  this  country  were  so  glad 
to  avail  themselves. 


POINTS,  HERE  AND  THERE. 

(By  the  Amateur  Optician.) 

A  lovely  spring  morning  with  the  sun,  for  once  in  a  way  shining 
with  wonderful  promise  of  a  glorious  summer,  upon  my  dark¬ 
room  window,  demonstrated  to  me  in  the  plainest  possible  man¬ 
ner— I  was  developing  some  negatives  at  the  time— that  the 
hour  had  arrived  when  it  was  absolutely  requisite  to  renovate 
that  important  feature  of  the  dark-room.  It  is  well  known  that 
coloured  glass  is  not  safe,  as  Ave  photographers  understand  the 
word,  for  an  indefinite  period,  still  less  is  this  the  case  when 
the  coloured  medium  is  one  or  other,  or  a  combination,  of  the 
fabrics  now  so  frequently  used,  and  so  deservedly  popular. 
The  question  of  a  safe  and  comfortable  light  to  develop  by 
has  Avith  me  been  for  many  years  solved,  every  man  to  his  taste 
of  course,  but  a  mixture  of  canaiy  and  ruby  fabrics,  with  a 
duplicate  frame  of  the  same,  which  may  be  used  additionally 
when  the  plates  used  are  super-sensitive,  is  in  my  experience 
m  every  way  safe  and  comfortable,  but  it  requires  reneAval  at 
the  least  twice  yearly.  "YY  hen,  therefore,  I  found  my  negatives 
developing  up  not  so  clearly  as  ought  to  be  the  case,  the  cause 
was  not  far  to  seek. 

The  spring  cleaning  mania  sometimes  extends  only  to  the 
outside  of  the  work-room  door;  this  is  a  mistake.  The  dark¬ 
room  is  all  the  sweeter  for  fresh  air,  soap  and  water,  and  sun¬ 
light ;  the  disturbance  may  be  great  and  tiresome,  lut  this 
may  be  got  over;  the  amateur  who  has  hobbies  cosmopolitan, 
makes  of  his  work-room  something  of  a  museum  ;  there  will 
be  a  dark-room  and  a  work  bench,  tools,  paraphernalia  of  all 
sorts,  and  models  of  apparatus  finished  and  unfinished  ;  books, 
papers,  and  all  sorts  of  dust  collecting  articles ;  let  in  the 
sunlight  and  you  see  the  grime  thick  on  the  walls  and  pro¬ 
perties  ;  a  good  clean  up  every  few  months  is  conducive  to> 
health  in  the  Avork-sliop,  fresh  air  and  sunlight  make  a  world 
of  difference  to  the  enthusiastic  but  occasionally  jaded  worker. 
I  have  found  it  worth  while  putting  in  more  cupboards,  and 
shelving,  so  that  apparatus  is  for  the  most  part  under  cover 
and  ready  to  handle  Avithout  first  using  a  duster ;  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  keep  as  few  things  as  possible  on  the  floor,  so  that 
the  housemaid  may  look  in  occasionally  with  pail  and  brush 
without  doing  any  mischief.  System,  order,  method  in  the- 
arrangement  and  storage  of  our  apparatus  and  utensils,  nega¬ 
tives  and  other  important  items,  are  indispensable  to  comfort 
and  easy  working,  but  beyond  this  do  not  forget  fresh  air  and 
sunlight. 

A  recent  article  in  these  pages  extolled  the  merits  of  shellac. 

I  could  Avrite  one  on  the  virtues  of  paraffin  wax  :  many  a  leaky 
vessel  have  I  rendered  water-tight  with  this  cheap  commodity. 
The  advantages  afforded  by  the  use  of  wooden  trays  are  very 
many,  the  saving  in  weight  and  cost,  and  the  absence  of  risk 
from  breakage  may  only  be  mentioned  here.  I  have  for  very 
many  years  favoured  these  easily  made  wooden  dishes,  and  now 
that  wood  of  greater  width  than  used  to  be  the  case  is  so  readily 
available — as,  for  instance,  American  white  wood — the 
amateur  will  find  no  difficulty  in  knocking  up  a  few  extra  trays. 
This  white  wood  is  easy  to  work,  it  planes  up  smooth,  and  is 
very  light  and  porous  ;  if  the  workmanship  has  been  rather 
rough,  the  trays  may  always  he  made  quite  water-tight  with  the- 
assistance  of  paraffin  wax  melted  and  applied  hot.  Trays  made- 
of  wood  should  be  well  coated  with  shellac  varnish  inside  and 
out,  or  enamelled  ;  giving  several  thin  coats  with  the  proper 
interval  between  each.  These  trays  should  be  washed, 
thoroughly  after  use,  wiped  out  with  a  damp  wash-leather  and. 
put  away  dry,  they  will  then  last  indefinitely. 

We  are  overwhelmed  with  price  lists  and  catalogues  of  hand: 
cameras  and  new  apparatus  in  tempting  variety,  of  wonderful) 
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value,  beautifully  made  and  designed,  but  there  is  in  the 
majority  of  cases  still  lacking  the  requisite  information  which 
will  enable  us  to  decide  as  to  the  utility  of  the  article  for  rapid 
work.  The  mere  tyro  is  greatly  impressed  by  the  statement 
that  the  particular  camera  he  favours  is  fitted  with  a  rectilinear 
lens,  he  is,  indeed,  often  led  to  pay  a  double  price  on  that 
account,  the  said  rectilinear  being  in  some  cases  a  paltry  peri- 
scopic,  worth  perhaps  lialf-a-crown.  I  do  not  use  the  word 
“  paltry  ”  in  the  optical  sense,  such  a  lens  may  be  capable  of 
very  decent  work ;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  put  up  the  price  of 
a  camera  twenty  shillings  or  so  for  the  sake  of  an  instrument  of 
this  calibre.  Again,  a  rectilinear  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
not  only  what  its  name  implies,  but  rapid — this  is,  of  course, 
an  error ;  a  rectilinear  may  be  very  rapid,  but  it  may  also  be 
slower  than  many  of  the  simple  single  achromatic  lenses. 
Beginners  and  amateurs  generally  may  remember  that  with 
rectilinear  lenses  in  particular  a  tripod  stand  may  be  said 
to  be  a  sine  qua  non.  Extraordinary  effects  will  be  produced 
on  occasion  by  errors  in  the  holding  of  a  hand  camera  fitted 
with  a  rectilinear  lens.  This  is,  however,  away  from  the  sub¬ 
ject.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  in  the  selection  of  a 
camera  from  data  furnished  in  a  catalogue,  a  statement  as  to 
the  relative  rapidity  of  the  lens  should  never  be  omitted. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pleasant  to  see,  for  the  Journal  has 
consistently  pressed  for  this  class  of  apparatus,  cameras  ful¬ 
filling  all  the  requirements  of  the  serious  cycling  photographer 
on  the  market,  at  prices  ranging  from  the  popular  to  the  de  luxe 
variety,  we  naturally  welcome  the  improvements  made.  For  an 
up-to-date  and  commonsense  piece  of  apparatus  what  can  be 
better  than  this  ?  A  small  folding  camera,  size  for  quarter 
plates,  about  equal  to  a  couple  of  well  filled  cigar  cases,  this 
goes  comfortably  into  one  of  the  coat  pockets.  The  front  of  the 
camera  falls  down,  and  the  bellows  front,  carrying  the  lens 
and  shutter,  is  drawn  out,  sliding  easily  and  without  shake  on 
brass  rods,  with  a  liberal  range  for  far  and  near  focussing,  a 
rising  and  falling  front,  a  horizontal  and  vertical  view  finder, 
a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  of  repute,  working  at  f8 — this  is  the 
standard  article  and  lenses  of  other  makes,  and  greater  work¬ 
ing  aperture  may  be  substituted  if  desired  ;  a  shutter  giving 
speeds  between  time  and  instantaneous  (if  the  expression  may 
be  used),  a  shutter  capable  of  giving  an  even  exposure  of,  say, 
half  a  second  is  a  jewel.  A  set  of  single  slides,  which  may  be 
divided  and  carried  in  detail  on  the  cycle  or  in  various  pockets, 
completes,  with  a  light  tripod,  a  really  first  rate  and  sensible 
outfit.  When  one  thinks  of  it  there  is  nothing,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  which  may  not,  come  rain  or  sun,  be  done  with 
such  a  set  as  the  above.  Apparatus  which  may  be  carried  with¬ 
out  fatigue,  noise,  or  rattle,  nothing  obtrusive,  and  carried  in 
such  a  way  as  leads  to  safety — i.e.,  on  the  person,  a  camera 
which  may  be  used  for  snapshots  or  on  the  stand  for  serious 
architectural  work,  where  you  can  see  exactly  what  you  are 
doing,  and  arrange  size  and  object  with  accuracy.  This  is  the 
•class  of  apparatus  which  may  be  recommended  with  the  utmost 
confidence. 


Messrs.  Hargreaves  and  Co.,  of  Hanworth  Road,  Hounslow, 
write  that  after  many  years  with  Messrs.  J.  Houghton  and  Sons  they 
have  started  business  at  the  above  address.  They  manufacture  all 
photographic  chemical  preparations,  also  many  new  fines. 

Cripplegate  Photographic  Society. — “Time  Development.”  A 
number  of  members  having  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  more  on  this 
subject,  the  Society  have  arranged  with  Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett,  F.R.P.S., 
to  go  more  fully  into  the  details.  The  Committee  feel  that  me  subject 
is  of  very  considerable  interest  to  the-  photographic  world,  and  are 
making  arrangements  whereby  any  photographers  interested  in  the 
matter,  will  on  presentation  of  visiting  card,  be  able  to  attend  and  hear 
Mr.  Bennett’s  address  at  headquarters  on  June  15th. 


THE  WET  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  London  and  Provincial  Photo  Association.] 

In  this  process  the  operator  starts  with  a  glass  plate,  which 
is  made  chemically  clean  by  polishing  with  a  chamois  leather, 
or  by  coating  with  a  substratum  of  albumen  or  of  gelatine. 

The  plate  is  now  coated  with  collodion  which  has  been 
“iodised,”  i.e.,  various  iodides  and  bromides  have  been  dissolved 
in  it.  The  operation  of  coating  the  plate  results  in  a  very  thin 
film  of  collodion  being  left  upon  it.  This  film  sets  at  once. 
The  plate  is  next  placed  in  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  minutes  the  film  is  sensitised,  i.e., 
the  iodo-bromide  salts  are  converted  into  iodo-bromide  of  silver, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  silver  nitrate  on  the  surface. 

The  plate  is  now  ready  for  exposure. 

After  exposure  the  plate  is  held  in  the  fingers  and  flooded  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  acetic  acid,  which  at  once 
brings  out  the  image.  When  the  image  is  fully  developed  the 
plate  is  thoroughly  washed,  is  flooded  with  just  sufficient 
of  a  solution  of  pyro  and  citric  acid  to  cover  it ;  this  is  poured 
into  a  small  cup  ;  two  or  three  drops  of  a  silver  solution  are 
added  ;  and  the  negative  intensified  by  pouring  this  mixture 
on  and  off  until  the  density  is  sufficient ;  again  wash,  and  fix 
by  immersing  in,  or  pouring  over,  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium.  Another  wash,  and  the  negative  is  done. 

To-  work  the  wet  collodion  process  we  require — 

Glass  plates  ; 

Collodion  ; 

Nitrate  of  silver  bath,  and  holder  ; 

Iron  developer  and  a  developing  cup  ; 

Intensifying  solution  (pyrogallic  acid  and  citric  acid)  ; 

Fixing  solution  (cyanide  of  potassium). 

Glass  Plates. — These  must  be  made  chemically  clean,  and 
must  be  of  good  quality  to  enable  this  to  be  done.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  process,  glass  plates  were  always  prepared  for  use 
by  polishing  with  chamois  leather  or  silk  cloth,  but  nowadays 
most  workers  coat  the  plates,  after  well  cleaning  in  an  acid 
bath  with  a  substratum  of  either  albumen  or  of  gelatine,  this 
substratum  reducing  the  labour  of  cleaning  the  plates  very 
much,  and  also  preventing  the  film  from  slipping  off  the  plate 
in  the  final  operations.  Collodion  was  usually  purchased  from 
one  or  more  of  the  various  makers,  some  operators  favouring, 
say,  Thomas’s  collodion,  others  Mawson’s,  others,  again,  pre¬ 
ferred  Huggon’s  ;  whilst  another  lot  could  only  get  on  by  mix¬ 
ing  two  together  ;  thus,  Mawson  and  Thomas,  or  Mawson  and 
Huggon.  There  were  other  makers  of  collodion  ;  but  the  three 
named  had  the  largest  sale. 

Because  collodion  was  a  commercial  article  it  might  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  it  was  difficult  to  make,  but  that  is  not  so.  Given 
the  pyroxyline,  which  was,  and  is,  a  commercial  article,  collo¬ 
dion  is  just  as  easy  to  make  as  any  other  photographic  solution ; 
but  to  have  collodion  in  suitable  photographic  condition,  time 
was  a  very  great  factor  of  success. 

Dissolve  pyroxyline  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  and 
the  collodion  was  there,  but  before  it  was  fit  for  use  the  muddy- 
locking  solution  must  be  clear  and  bright,  and  that  clearing 
could  only  be  effected  by  standing  long  enough  for  the  fine 
insoluble  portions  of  the  pyroxyline  to  settle  down  ;  filtering 
is  of  no  use  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  A.  Haddon 
says  that  this  fine  deposit  is  that  of  silica  from  the 
cotton.  Hence  for  the  really  small  quantities  used  by 
even  a  busy  photographer  it  paid  better  to  buy  than 
to  make.  In  buying  a  pound  of  collodion  or  a  "Winchester 
two  bottles  were  obtained,  one  containing  the  plain  collodion, 
the  other  the  iodising  solution,  so  that  photographers  mixed  the 
two  together,  and  so  knew  exactly  the  age  of  it,  newly  iodised 
collodion  working  quicker  and  giving  thinner  images  than  col¬ 
lodion  iodised  a  long  time. 
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Some  collodions  ripened  rapidly  and  deteriorated  just  as  quickly. 
Others,  again,  required  three  to  five  days  after  iodising  before 
the  collodion  was  fit  for  use  ;  but  such  a  collodion  would  keep  in 
good  condition  for  weeks. 

Nowadays  the  wet  collodion  process  is  used  only  for  process 
work,  and  most  operators  I  know  make  their  own  collodion, 
using  Schering’s  cellodin  instead  of  gun-cotton,  and,  in  spite  of 
what  has  often  been  put  forward  as  impossible,  they  use  methy¬ 
lated  solvents,  and  find  no  trouble  arise  from  their  use.  One 
friend  makes  and  uses  from  50  to  60  gallons  a  year,  and  I  am 
going  to  use  some  of  it  here  to-night. 

The  Silver  Bath. — This  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  wet- 
collodion  operator’s  solutions,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  more 
worry  and  profanity  than  all  the  other  solutions  put  together  ; 
yet  its  constitution  is  simple  enough: — 35  grains  nitrate  of 
silver ;  water,  loz.  That  is  all  ;  but  quite  enough  at  times  to 
make  the  operator  wonder  if  cyanide  tasted  as  nasty  as  it 
smelt. 

To  make  a  silver  bath  that  would  work  well  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  keep  working  well  for  some  time,  dissolve  6oz. 
of  nitrate  in  20oz.  of  tap  water  (avoid  distilled  water  and  rain 
water  like  the  plague) ;  when  dissolved  add  ^dram  of  iodised 
collodion.  Shake  up  well,  then  in  Winchester,  put  60oz.  of 
tap  water,  and  pour  the  silver  solution  slowly  into  it ;  mix  well, 
and  put  the  bottle  in  the  sun  until  the  solution  is  clear  and 
bright.  The  light  will  have  thrown  down  all  the  organic  matter 
in  the  water,  and  the  result  will  be  a  pure  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  in  pure  water,  plus  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodo-bromide 
of  silver  in  solution  to  prevent  the  silver  attacking  the  collodion 
film.  Filter  the  solution  into  a  clean  bottle,  using  a  clean 
funnel,  and  either  cotton  or  glass  wool.  Add  sufficient  nitric 
acid  to  react  upon  blue  litmus  paper  (fresh)  ;  let  it  stand  all 
night ;  then  go  ahead. 

The  Developer. — This  is  composed  of — 


Protosulphate  of  iron... .  loz. 

Acetic  acid  .  loz> 

. 20oz! 


^  hen  the  silver  bath  is  new,  no  other  addition  is  necessary  ; 
but  after  a  little  time  the  developer  will  not  flow  over  the  plate 
so  readily,  then  the  addition  of  a  little  methylated  spirit  is 
requisite. 

Intensifier — No.  1. 


Pyrogallic  acid  .  30  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  20  grains. 

Water  .  10oz. 

No.  2. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  20  grains. 

W  ater  .  loz> 


For  fixing  nothing  is  so  good  as  a  10-grain  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium.  Varnish  the  negative  with  a  good  hard  varnish. 

The  foregoing  is  merely  a  brief  description  of  the  wet-plate 
process,  but  I  have  now  something  to  say  about  a  modification 
of  my  own  which  I  think  is  new. 

The  other  day  I  had  been  making  some  negatives  with 
collodio-bromide  emulsion,  and  when  I  had  two  other  negatives 
to  make,  my  supply  of  sensitised  emulsion  ran  out,  and  as  I 
did  not  care  to  mix  another  lot,  most  of  which  would  probably 
be  wasted,  I  got  to  thinking  a  bit,  and  suddenly  an  idea  came 
to  me.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  I  thought  the  matter 
out,  and  got  the  things  together,  and  in  due  course  tried  the 
idea,  and  the  first  plate  was  a  success.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
method  is  quite  new,  but  upon  that  point  I  expect  to  be  very 
speedily  put  right.  Here  is  the  process:  — 

Collodion — 

A  2  per  cent,  collodion  made  with  Schering’s 

cellodine  .  500  c.c. 

Zinc  bromide  .  5  grammes. 


Dissolve,  and  let  it  stand  at  least  a  week.  Then  decant. 

Silver  bath  .  25  grammes. 

Water  .  250  c.c. 

The  plate  is  coated  with  the  collodion  as  usual,  and 
sensitised ;  then,  when  sensitised— which  takes  about  five- 
minutes — the  plate  is  drained,  and  placed  in — 

Erythrosine,  1  in  100  .  25  c.c. 

Water  (distilled)  .  100  c.c. 

Liquor  Ammonia,  .880  .  2  c.c. 

Here  it  remains  for  two  or  three  minutes,  or  until  the  surface 
no  longer  looks  greasy  ;  remove,  drain,  and  expose. 

After  exposure,  wash  under  tap  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  then 
develop.  1  use  ortol  and  potass,  carbonate. 

The  speed  is  about  100  H.  and  D.,  the  development 
proceeds  almost  as  quickly  as  a  wet  plate  does  under  the  iron 
developer,  and  the  density  is  good,  with  clear  shadows. 

Whilst  writing  the  above  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  a  col¬ 
lodio-bromide  emulsion  be  made  with  a  little  free  silver  present, 
by  using  the  dye  bath  the  tedious  operation  of  washing  the 
emulsion  could  be  avoided,  but  I  have  no  inclination  to  try  if 
the  idea  is  practical,  being  quite  satisfied  with  the  bath  process. 
Of  course  other  dyes  may  be  used,  so  that  the  process  may  be 
utilised  for  three-colour  negatives. 

W.  T.  Wilkinson. 


We  have  to  thank  an  occasional  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  W.  Andree, 
of  the  Hopetoun  Studio,  Colombo,  for  a  copy  of  a  most  interesting- 
souvenir  on  the  “Ceylon  Pearl  Fishery.’’  The  twenty  illustrations 
in  the  souvenir  are  from  negatives  made  by  Mr.  Andree,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  very  brief  descriptions  they  enable  even  readers  at  a 
distance,  like  ourselves,  to  appreciate  the  various  phases  of  this 
romantic  Eastern  industry.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Andree  on  hia 
opportunity,  and  the  very  good  use  he  lias  made  of  it. 

The  Miniatures  at  the  Royal  Academy. — I  am  tempted  to  addresa 
you  on  this  subject  by  an  observation  of  your  art  critic  (writes  a 
correspondent  of  The  Times)  who  quite  fairly  describes  the  miniatures 
now  being  exhibited  as  “  a  feeble  cross  between  Cosway  and  the 
camera.’’  This  result,  however,  I  am  convinced,  is  quite  as  much 
duo  to  the  selection  which  has  been  made  as  to  the  feebleness  of 
the  miniaturists  whose  works  have  been  hung.  The  fact  is,  the 
authorities  at  Burlington  House  do  nothing  to  encourage  this  rising 
art.  In  the  present  exhibition  the  miniatures  have  been  selected 
without  judgment,  either  from  want  of  time  or  knowledge,  or  from 
indifference.  The  selection  has  disappointed  not  only  the  miniature 
painters,  who,  in  several  instances,  have  had  their  best  work  re¬ 
jected  and  their  worst  exhibited,  but  also  interested  observers,  like 
myself,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  progress  which  She  art 
is  making  in  this  country  in  spite  of  the  depressing  tyranny  of  the 
camera.  I  know  cases  in  which  excellent  miniatures  by  the  most 
skilful  artists  have  been  rejected  whilst  the  feeble  efforts  of  their 
own  pupils — usually  lady  students  who  have  never  learnt  to  draw — 
have  been  hung.  In  fact,  the  miniature  screen  at  the  Royal  Academy 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the  incompetent 
amateur.  The  illegitimate  use  of  photography  unfortunately  makes 
it  possible  to  palm  off  a  coloured  photograph  on  the  public  as  a 
genuine  miniature.  All  that  is  necessary  is  the  right  amount  of  dis¬ 
honesty  and  a  little  practice.  The  trick,  or  at  least  one  of  the  tricks, 
is  very  simple.  A  portrait  photograph  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
transparent  ivory,  through  which  it  shows.  All  the  operator  has 
to  do  is  to  tint  in  the  shadows  and  the  features,  and  the  alleged: 
miniature  is  complete.  It  is  a  little  disconcerting  to  find  work  of 
this  kind  not  infrequently  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the  Hanging 
Committee  and  exhibited  at  Burlington  House,  for  which,  nominally 
at  least,  coloured  photographs  are  not  eligible.  Surely  it  must  be 
possible,  now  that  so  many  artists  have  taken  up  this  charming 
branch  of  painting,  to  fill  the  space  allotted  to  miniatures  with  fairly 
good  work,  if  only  adequate  time  and  knowledge  be  given  to  the 
selection.  The  present  injustice  might,  I  am  convinced,  be  obviated 
if  the  Royal  Academy  would  appoint  one  of  their  number,  who 
might  be  supposed  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  art,  to  keep  out 
the  cunning  photographer  and  the  hopeless  amateur. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  GREENWICH  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Royal  Observatory  held  their  annual 
visitation  last  week. 

According  to  the  Astronomer  Royal’s  report  the  Thompson  Photo¬ 
graphic  Equatorial  and  the  30in.  reflector  have  been  in  regular  use  for 
the  photography  of  comets  and  planets.  A  series  of  91  photographs  of 
Neptune  and  his  satellite  was  obtained.  The  satellite  receives  an 
exposure  of  20min.,  while  the  planet  is  covered  by  an  occulting  shutter, 
and  receives  a  veiy  short  exposure  once  in  20sec.  This  shutter  is  now 
moved  automatically  by  an  electro-magnet,  the  circuit  of  which  is  com¬ 
pleted  once  in  every  revolution  of  the  spindle  of  the  driving  clock.  The 
above  series  of  photographs  is  found  to  admit  of  accurate  measure¬ 
ment,  and  should  aid  materially  in  improving  our  knowledge  of  the 
satellite’s  orbit;  the  latter  is  interesting  from  the  rapid  change  of  its 
plane,  which  presumably  arises  from  the  equatorial  protuberance  of  its 
primary.  After  a  long  period  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  in  this 
manner  the  position  of  the  planet’s  equator,  which  is  at  present 
unknown,  as  no  markings  are  visible  on  its  disc. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  photographs  of  comets  Avere  obtained  during 
the  year,  some  of  those  of  Perrine’s  comet,  which  \\'as  visible  last 
autumn,  are  of  special  interest.  Soon  after  this  comet  was  discovered, 
it  was  anticipated  that  it  might  become  a  very  brilliant  one ;  these 
expectations  were  not  wholly  realised  ;  but  the  comet  was  readily  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  for  a  period  of  about  a  month.  The  photographs  of 
this  comet  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — viz.,  those  taken  to 
determine  its  exact  position  and  those  taken  to  exhibit  the  details  of 
structure.  Since,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  position,  the 
nucleus  and  brighter  regions  of  the  comet  are  alone  required,  this  series 
of  photographs  was  given  a  short  exposure  of  only  a  minute  or  there¬ 
abouts.  A  further  advantage  of  the  short  exposure  is  that  the  motion 
of  the  comet,  relatively  to  the  stars,  is  much  reduced.  The  telescope 
is  guided  so  as  to  follow  the  comet,  and  consequently  the  star  images 
are  drawn  out  into  lines,  whose  length  varies  with  the  exposure. 
Hence,  since  the  stars  are  used  as  reference  points  to  determine  the 
comet’s  position,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  these  lines  should  be  as 
short  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  photographs,  designed  to  throw 
light  on  the  comet’s  physical  structure,  are  given  as  long  an  exposure 
as  circumstances  permit,  since  the  action  of  the  chemical  rays  on  the 
plate  is  cumulative  in  character,  and  a  continuation  of  the  exposure 
reveals  faint  details,  which  in  many  cases  would  be  hopelessly  invisible 
to  direct  vision,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful  telescopes  in  the 
world.  Perrine’s  comet  is  a  case  in  point ;  direct  telescopic  scrutiny 
of  this  comet  proved  disappointing,  and  showed  comparatively  little 
structure ;  but  two  beautiful  photographs,  which  Avere  exhibited  on 
Saturday,  showed  that  it  had  a  magnificent  retinue  of  seven  long  straight 
tails  radiating  from  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  not  very  unlike  the 
appearance  of  the  famous  six-tailed  comet  of  1744,  which  figures  hi  so 
many  works  on  astronomy.  At  one  time  astronomers  looked  on  these 
drawings  as  probably  exaggerated  ;  but  a  study  of  the  photographs  just 
mentioned  is  calculated  to  remove  these  suspicions. 

These  long-exposure  photographs  show  an  immense  number  of  stars, 
which,  owing  to  the  rapid  motion  of  the  comet,  appear  as  long  streaks, 
suggesting  the  idea,  as  Sir  Robert  Ball  remarked  in  one  of  his  lectures, 
that  the  photographs  had  been  taken  during  a  heavy  shower  of  rain. 
Dr.  Wolf,  of  Heidelberg,  ingeniously  took  advantage  of  the  rapid( 
motion  of  this  comet,  and  exposed  two  plates  at  a  short  interval,  which, 
when  combined  in  the  stereoscope,  show  the  comet  standing  out  in 
relief  suspended  in  space,  Avhile  the  stars  form  a  background.  It  may 
be  incidentally  remarked  that  this  stereoscopic  method  is  found  of 
great  use  in  detecting  minor  planets  on  photographs  ;  if  two  plates 
taken  in  an  interval  of  an  hour  or  so  be  combined  in  the  stereoscope, 
the  eye  will  pick  up  planets  at  a  glance,  since  from  the  change  in  their 
position  they  appear  to  be  in  a  different  plane  from  the  stars ;  this 
method  is  very  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  superposing  one  plate  on 
the  other,  and  seeing  whether  all  the  images  agree.  Two  other  comets, 
both  discovered  by  M.  Giacobini,  of  Nice,  have  been  photographed  at 
Greenwich  during  the  year.  Comet  a,  1902,  was  extremely  faint,  but 
was  of  considerable  theoretical  interest  from  its  very  large  perihelion 
distance — 2|  times  the  earth’s  distance  from  the  sun — which  has  only 
been  surpassed  by  one  comet,  that  of  1729.  Comet  a,  1903,  would 
have  been  a  fine  object  but  for  its  unfortunate  position  in  the  evening 
twilight;  it  was,  however,  photographed  26  times,  and  some  of  the 


plates,  although  the  exposures  were  short,  show  traces  of  a  tail.  This 
comet  ran  rapidly  south,  and  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

Twelve  photographs  of  the  very  interesting  minor  planet  Eros  were 
obtained  during  the  year.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  planet 
made  a  near  approach  to  the  earth  two  years  ago,  and  an  immense- 
number  of  photographs  was  obtained  at  that  time  with  a  view  to 
improving  our  knowledge  of  the  sun’s  distance.  These  photographs 
luwe  not  yet  been  measured,  as  it  was  found  that  the  micrometer  which 
is  used  for  measuring  the  astrographic-catalogue  plates,  though  capable 
of  very  rapid  Avork  Avith  errors  not  exceeding  one-third  of  a  second  arc, 
is  not  quite  sensitive  enough  for  measuring  plates  taken  to  determine 
the  sun’s  distance,  for  AAThich  accuracy  to  one-hundredth  of  a  second  is- 
desirable.  A  new  micrometer  was  accordingly  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Troughton  and  Simms,  which  combines-  the  method  of  scales  divided 
on  glass  (used  in  the  astrographic  micrometer)  Avith  the  method  of  a 
very  fine  screw,  one  reATolution  of  which  is  equal  to  one-third  of  a» 
millimetre.  The  larger  part  of  the  distance  between  two  objects  is 
measured  by  the  glass  scales,  Avhile  the  fractions  of  the  scale  divisions 
are  determined  by  the  screw.  The  microscope  of  the  micrometer  is- 
provided  Avith  two  different  poAvers,  one  double  the  other.  The  low 
power  is  for  plates  taken  Avith  the  26in.  telescope,  the  high  poAver  for 
those  taken  with  the  13in.,  so  that  the  measures  of  the  two  series  of 
plates  are  reduced  to  the  same  scale.  This  micrometer  has  incidentally 
served  to  determine  the  errors  of  the  astrographic  micrometer  scales,, 
thus  improving  the  accuracy  of  the  measures  made  with  the  latter.| 
The  measurement  of  the  Eros  plates  will  be  begun  at  once ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  when  this  discussion  is  concluded  the  uncertainty  in  the 
sun’s  distance  will  not  exceed  one  part  in  a  thousand.  This  same  planet. 
Eros  will  ultimately  give  a  still  better  determination  of  the  sun’& 
distance  in  another  way — -viz.,  by  the  large  perturbations  which  the. 
earth  produces  in  the  motion  of  Eros  owing  to  its  close  proximity  to 
us.  These  go  through  their  cycle  in  a  period  of  41  years,  so  that  we- 
shall  have  to  wait  till  1939  before  this  method  can  be  satisfactorily 
applied.  Meanwhile  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  continuous  series  of 
observations,  from  which  the  perturbations  can  be  subsequently 
deduced. 

A  few  photographs  have  been  secured  of  the  new  star  in  Gemini, 
which  was  discovered  at  the  Oxford  University  in  March.  This  star 
did  not  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  consequently  excited  less 
attention  than  the  great  outburst  in  Perseus  two  years  ago ;  it  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  of  similar  character,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 
The  constant  photographic  watch  which  is  uoav  kept  on  the  heaA’ens  has 
shown  that  “  new  stars  ”  are  by  no-  means  such  exceptional  phenomena 
as  was  formerly  supposed.  A  decade  may  be  expected  to  reveal  at  least 
three  or  four  of  them,  though  many  of  these  do  not  become  visible  to- 
the  naked  eye. 

As  all  the  plates  for  the  astrographic  chart  and  catalogue  have  now 
been  taken,  the  energies  of  this  department  are  devoted  to  measuring, 
and  reproducing  them.  It  has  been  decided  to  print  50  sets  of  the  chart 
photographs,  on  double  the  scale  of  the  original,  Avhich  is  one  millimetre 
to  a  minute  of  arc.  The  method  of  reproduction  is  to  take  a  glass- 
positive  of  the  required  size,  by  enlargement  in  the  camera,  and  then 
to  print  by  contact  from  this  on  bromide  cards.  The  stars  are  thus 
shown  as  black  dots  on  a  Avhite  ground ;  it  is  found  that  very  few  stars 
are  lost  in  the  reproduction,  and  very  few  false  stars  introduced.  Since- 
every  part  of  the  heavens  is  photographed  in  duplicate  on  tAvo  over¬ 
lapping  plates,  false  stars  can  be  detected  by  reference  to  the  second 
photograph  of  the  region.  The  faintest  stars  shown  on  these  charts 
are  of  about  the  14th  magnitude,  and  it  is  found  that  the  region  already 
counted  (from  64deg.  to  70deg.  North  Declination)  contains  229,426 
stars,  or  about  320  to  a  square  degree.  If  this  same  ratio  extends  over 
the  whole  heavens,  the  entire  chart  will  contain  about  13  millions  of 
stars,  and  the  astrographic  catalogue,  Avhich  does  not  go  below  the 
11th  magnitude,  Avill  contain  about  one-fifth  of  this  number,  or  2£. 
millions.  It  is  estimated  that  the  printing  of  the  50  sets  of  the  chart 
photographs  will  take  about  five  years.  These  will  be  distributed 
to  the  leading  observatories  and  institutions.  Further  copies  of  special 
regions  will  probably  be  obtainable  to  order,  if  required  for  any  definite- 
research.  The  measurement  of  the  catalogue  plates  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  completion,  the  region  from  Declination  64deg.  to  80deg. ,  or  five- 
sixths  of  the  whole,  being  now  covered.  The  catalogue  will  not  give- 
the  places  of  the  stars  in  the  form  of  Right  Ascension  and  Declination, 
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but  only  the  linear  measurements  on  the  plate,  and  the  brightness  of 
the  stars  as  shown  by  the  size  of  their  images.  Data  are,  however, 
given  in  the  introduction,  by  which  the  co-ordinates  of  any  star  can 
quickly  be  determined  if  required.  This  catalogue  will  increase  the 
number  of  “  known  stars  ” — that  is,  stars  for  which  accurate  positions 
are  available — at  least  twelvefold ;  it  will,  therefore,  when  complete, 
mean  an  enormous  step  in  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  sidereal 
heavens. 

Photographs  of  the  sun  were  taken  at  Greenwich  on  177  days  in 
1902,  and  photographs  taken  in  India  or  Mauritius  are  available  on  172 
of  the  remaining  days,  leaving  16  days  without  a  record.  We  are  now 
.at  an  interesting  stage  of  the  solar  cycle,  as  the  minimum  period  of  sun¬ 
spot  activity  is  clearly  past,  and  a  rapid  revival  of  activity  is  probable. 
The  period  from  June  5,  1902,  to  September  17  was  extremeU  quiet, 
and  probably  represented  the  close  of  the  cycle.  As  the  previous  cycle 
ended  in  1889,  this  cycle  has  lasted  about  13  years,  or  two  years  longer 
than  the  average.  As  the  cause  of  the  variation  of  solar  activity  is 
still  unknown,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  explain  the  reason  of  these 
irregularities  in  the  period.  Since  the  increase  of  solar  activity  is 
.generally  more  rapid  than  the  decrease,  it  is  probable  that  the  total 
«olar  eclipse  of  August,  1905,  will  take  place  nearly  at  the  sun-spot 
maximum,  at  which  time  the  corona  is  generally  brighter  and  more 
^uniformly  distributed  round  the  sun.  The  first  of  a  fine  series  of  spot 
.groups  appeared  on  March  21  in  the  present  year,  and  it  has  been 
iollowed  by  several  other  interesting  groups,  the  number  of  spotless 
days  since  then  being  very  small. 

- ♦ - — 

THE  CULT  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

2t  will  happen  some  day  that  a  novelist  will  write  a  great  book  without 
s,  word  about  the  country  in  it.  That  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that 
.such  a  book  has  not  yet  been  written ;  there  are  plenty  of  dull  and 
interesting  books  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  town  life,  and  refer¬ 
ring  only  in  the  fewest  words  to  the  fields  and  hills  which  lie  beyond 
the  network  of  the  London  railway  centres.  But  the  great  novel 
which  will  be  written  without  a  word  about  the  country  in  it  will  be 
.■something  different  and  distinct.  Its  “  local  colour,”  to  use  a  hackneyed 
.and  somewhat  irritating  phrase,  will  be  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  of 
■a  huge  city.  Just  as  a  painter  can  see  in  moving  water,  or  in  a  wind¬ 
blown  willow  tree,  or  in  an  old  brick  wall  a  hundred  hues  and  tints 
which  are  invisible  to  the  eye  untrained  to  see  colour — the  eye  to 
which  water  appears  simply  grey,  and  a  tree  only  green,  and  a  brick 
wall  merely  red — so  the  great  novelist  writing  about  London,  says  a 
writer  in  the  “  Spectator,”  will  point  out  colours  and  effects  and  atrno- 
.spheres  unseen  or  unsung  before.  He  will  not  write  of  “  hosts  of 
daffodils,”  or  of  heavy  blossomed  valleys,  or  of— 

“  The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms 
And  murmur  of  innumerable  bees,” 

or  of  any  of  the  sights  and  scents  and  sounds  of  an  English  countryside. 
He  will  write  of  things  which  are  usually  described  as  more  prosaic 
&han  all  these,  and  considered  sometimes,  perhaps,  as  rather  hideous 
.than  otherwise.  Soot-stained  stonework  standing  out  against  a  sky 
of  that  particular  clean  blue  which  only  comes  with  an  east  wind ; 
lumbering,  swaying,  processions  of  painted  omnibuses  blocking  wide 
grey  thoroughfares ;  street  lamps  peering  in  blotchy  orange  through  the 
jellows  and  pinks  and  greys  and  greens  of  a  smoky  fog ;  great  violet 
•stretches  of  misty  river ;  tulips  and  tobacco-smoke  in  the  gardens  of 
a  London  park;  the  jarring  atmosphere  of  huge  steel  machinery; 
*Covent  Garden  with  its  sparrows  chirping  over  tottering  cribs  of 
cabbages  in  the  gas-lit  night — there  is  a  good  deal  more  than  that 
waiting  for  the  novelist  with  eyes  and  a  pen,  to  be  made  out  of  the 
colours  of  a  great  city.  The  beauty  of  the  common  sights  of  London 
bas  yet  to  find  its  interpreter. 

Meanwhile,  the  writers  have  determined  that  readers  wish  par¬ 
ticularly  to  hear  about  the  country.  Book  after  book,  or,  rather, 
hundreds  of  books  after  hundreds,  have  been  published  during  the  last 
ten  years  or  so,  when  the  “  cult  of  the  country  ”  may  be  said  to  have 
established  a  real  hold  upon  the  minds  of  readers,  written  round  rural 
scenery,  gardens,  natural  history,  and  the  rest.  Writers  seem  to  have 
made  up  their  minds — and,  judging  by  the  success  of  much  of  this 
country  literature,  they  are  right — that  what  people  want  to  hear 
about  in  these  days  is  not  so  much  men  and  women  as  birds  and  beasts 


and  trees  and  flowers.  Perhaps  the  movement  began  with  Richard 
Jefferies  ;  he,  at  least,  in  writing  of  the  country,  adopted  methods 
different  from  those  of  lovers  of  Nature  such  as  Izaak  Walton  or 
Gilbert  White  or  Wordsworth.  Whether  Jefferies  has  really  contri¬ 
buted  anything  of  permanent  value  to  the  literature  of  his  country  is 
perhaps  open  to  doubt,  though  it  may  possibly  happen,  when  the  fox 
and  the  badger  and  the  wild  cat  have  gone  down  to  the  great  auk  and 
the  dodo,  that  “Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  County”  and  “The  Game- 
keeper  at  Home  ”  may  be  pulled  down  from  dusty  shelves  in  order  to 
see  what  kind  of  an  England  it  was  in  the  nineteenth  century,  before 
electric  traction  took  the  draught-horse  off  the  road  and  the  steam- 
engine  off  the  rails,  and  before  rapid  and  cheap  locomotion  made  the 
island  into  a  city  spaced  out  with  parks.  For  Jefferies,  who  certainly 
set  the  fashion  to  a  large  number  of  later  writers  about  the  country, 
went  about  his  writing  in  a  peculiar  way.  At  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
he  had  an  intense  love  of  Nature;  that,  indeed,  was  his  religion. 
“Though  I  cannot  name  the  ideal  good,”  he  wrote,  “it  seems  to  me 
that  it  will  in  some  way  be  closely  associated  with  Nature.”  And 
again:  “Never  vet  have  I  been  able  to  write  what  I  felt  about  the 
sunlight  only.  Colour  and  form  and  light  are  as  magic  to  me.  It 
is  a  trance.”  Did  he  ever  get  much  further  towards  explaining  what 
he  felt  than  in  those  two  somewhat  inarticulate  utterances?  He  was 
certainly  never  capable  of  the  majestic  depth  of  thought  and  power  of 
expression  belonging  to  Nature-lovers  such  as  W  ordsu  orth.  Rather 
he  sought  an  outlet  for  what  he  felt  in  a  sort  of  minute  reporting  of 
what  he  saw;  his  writing  is  Nature,  so  to  speak,  taken  down  in  short¬ 
hand  and  copied  out  carefully  afterwards.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  :  — 

“  Green  rushes,  long  and  thick,  standing  up  above  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
told  the  hour  of  the  year  as  distinctly  as  the  shadows  on  the  dial 
the  hour  of  the  day.  Green  and  thick  and  sappy  to  the  touch,  they 
felt  like  summer,  soft  and  elastic,  as  if  full  of  life,  mere  rushes  though 
they  were.  On  the  fingers  they  left  a  green  scent ;  rushes  have  a 
separate  scent  of  green,  so,  too,  have  ferns,  very  different  to  that 
of  grass  and  leaves.  Rising  from  brown  sheaths,  the  tall  stems  en¬ 
larged  a  little  in  the  middle,  like  classical  columns,  and  heavy  with 
sap  and  freshness,  leaned  against  the  hawthorn  sprays.  From  the 
earth  they  had  drawn  its  moisture.”  And  so  on;  the  passage  occurs 
in  “  The  Pageant  of  Summer,”  of  which  Sir  Walter  Besant  actually 
wrote  that  he  knew  “  nothing  in  the  English  language  finer,  whethei 
for  the  sustained  style  or  for  the  elevation  of  thought  which  fills  it. 
Herein  Jefferies  surpassed  himself  as  well  as  all  other  writers,  who  have 
written  upon  Nature.”  Surely  a  strange  judgment!  What  is  it  that 
in  Jefferies's  writing,  and  in  that  of  his  successors,  appeals  so  strongly 
to  the  mind  of  the  dweller  in  the  town? 

Some  sort  of  answer  to  that  question  is  suggested  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Merwin,  who  contributes  an  article  entitled  “Books  about  Nature” 
to  the  April  number  of  “Scribner’s  Magazine.  Mr.  Merwin  is 
evidently  as  great  an  admirer  of  Jefferies  as  he  is  of  Thoreau,  which 
is  curious  when  you  are  told  by  him  what  is  the  principle  which  should 
guide  those  who  would  learn  the  secrets  of  Nature  and  write  about  her 
as  she  deserves.  If  we  wish  to  get  into  sympathy  with  Nature,  we 
are  told,  we  must  not,  whatever  happens,  labour  to  do  so.  The  thing 
must  come  as  it  were  by  accident.  It  is  no  use  to  go  out  into  the 
fields  on  purpose  to  find  out  secrets.  We  must  go  on  pretended  errands, 
take  fishing  rods  with  us  and  catch  no  fish,  or  carry  loaded  guns  which 
must  not  go  off;  and  then,  it  seems,  Nature  thinks  we  are  not  looking 
and  lets  us  see  all  sorts  of  things,  which  if  we  went  out  simply  with 
a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper  she  should  be  certain  to  hide  from 
us.  “  I  remember  one  writer,”  Mr.  Merwin  remarks,  who  climbed 
a  mountain  top  at  night  armed  with  a  spy-glass,  a  thermometer,  some 
matches,  a  pencil  (with  a  knife  to  sharpen  it),  and  a  large  notebook.” 
An  impudent  fellow  of  this  kind  could  hardly  expect  the  reward  of 
Nature’s  sympathy.  Yet  what  else,  after  all,  did  Richard  Jefferies  do 
than  take  a  notebook  out  into  the  woods,  and  jot  down  everything  he 
saw  ?  However,  whatever  the  size  and  the  contents  of  J efferies’s  note¬ 
book,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  the  notebook  or  Mr.  Merwin’s  unused 
gun  which  results  in  a  real  intimacy  with  Nature,  how  is  it  that  the 
“cult  of  the  country”  has  increased  so  much  of  late  years?  There  is 
at  least  one  possible  answer,  which  is  the  great  growth  of  towns. 
Man  first  lived  in  a  garden,  and  his  instinct  is  to  return  to  it  when  he 
can.  Town  life  is  in  a  sense  “unnatural”  to  him.  If  that  is  the 
case,  is  it  true,  as  James  Russell  Lowell  wrote  in  his  essay  on  Thoreau, 
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that  “a  great  deal  of  the  modem  sentimentalism  about  Nature  is  a 
mark  of  disease.  ....  To  a  man  of  wholesome  constitution,  the 
wilderness  is  well  enough  for  a  mood  or  a  vacation,  but  not  for  a  habit 
of  life  ”  ?  Surely  that  is  hardly  a  criticism  balanced  enough  to  be 
valuable.  It  cannot  be  a  “  mark  of  disease  ”  for  men  to  find  themselves 
urged  by  a  strong  impulse  to  the  resumption  of  conditions  which  at 
one  time  were  the  only  conditions  under  which  men  lived.  For  all 
that,  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  and  it  is  that  which  Lowell, 
perhaps,  was  chiefly  considering.  It  is  not  a  healthy  mind  which  is 
content  to  sit  in  a  London  library  and  there  to  be  informed  that  hares 
do  not  live  in  holes  and  that  a  starling’s  egg  is  blue.  Men  “  seeing  life 
whole  ”  should  not  need  to  be  told  such  things.  That  is  perhaps 
Lowell’s  meaning,  and  perhaps  an  entirely  healthy  mind  should  be 
able  to  accept  as  a  “  habit  of  life  ”  existence  in  a  town,  and  enjoyment 
-of  town  sights  and  sounds,  equally  with  an  existence  in  the  country. 
It  is  for  that  healthy  mind,  able  to  appreciate  the  colour  and  the 
atmosphere  of  a  huge  metropolis,  that  there  will  some  day  be  written 
a  great  London  novel. 


We  have  received  the  first  number  of  Camera  Notes,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Bath  Mutual  Aid  Photographic  Club.  It  is  edited  by 
Mr.  H.  R.  Bateman,  and  “A  L  C.,”  to  whom  great  credit  is  due 
jfor  the  production  of  an  interesting  and  chatty  production.  “  B.  R.Ii.” 
■contributes  an  article  advising  the  amateur  photographer  to  interest 
nis  wife  in  photography: — Try  and  first  bring  your  wife  (when  you 
diave  her)  into  the  service  of  the  camera  as  a  model.  In  this  instance, 
ithe  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  touches  a  tender  place  soothingly.  But 
if  he  continues  to  drive  it  home  by  inviting  her  to  manipulate  the 
various  dishes  during  the  development  of  the  plates  some  irritation 
unay  be  caused,  especially  if  lie  uses  pyro,  and  it  forms  an  attachment 
lo  either  her  dainty  fingers  oi  her  dainty  dress.  That  may  put  an 
entirely  wrong  colour  on  things.  And  you  know  very  well  that  is 
not  unlikely,  even  though  he  may  be  but  newly  married,  that  an 
afterwards  regretted  exclamation  might  be  f creed  from  him  should 
she  splash  some  hypo  into  the  developer.  After  he  has  got  in  the 
Thin  end  of  the  wedge,  by  using  his  wife  as  a  model,  he  should  invite 
her  to  accompany  him  on  his  outing.  She  will  want  to  be  in  eveiy 
picture,  of  course,  but  that  need  not  trouble  him  for  once.  He  must 
iremember  that  success  in  making  a  lasting  impression  as  regards  his 
intention  to  subordinate  his  camera  to  his  wife,  depends  upon  his 
introducing  her  as  the  principal  object  of  each  picture.  The  first 
-exclamation  to  come  from  a  friend  to  whom  she  shows  a  print  must 
he,  “  Oh,  that’s  you !  Hew  well  you  look !”  After  a  time  he  will 
■want  her  help  in  printing  and  mounting.  This  is  where  he  gets 
well  on  to  the  thick  end  of  the  wedge,  and  he  must  force  it  gently. 
He  begins  with  bromide  work.  First  of  all  get  her  to  watch  the 
process.  Explain  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  every  detail,  even 
if  she  does  forget — as  of  course  she  will.  She  can  then  be  entrusted 
with  feeding  the  frames,  and  if  half  of  them  prove  that  the  paper 
Tias  been  put  in  film-side  up,  it  is  his  duty  to  consider  it  a  rare  joke, 
and  to  laugh  On  no  account  must  he  talk  about  spoiling  paper  or 
wasting  time ;  no  matter  how  carefully  worded  it  may  be,  or  how 
^gentle  in  tone,  a  reproach  at  this  juncture  would  be  fatal.  Every¬ 
thing  has  its  time  and  place,  and  it  would  not  be  just  then  that 
"the  occupation  of  pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters  would  be  most 
pleasing  to  him.  Then  mounting  a  batch  of  prints  is  often  a  sore 
trial  to  a  photographer.  He  funks  the  job  and  lets  them  accumulate, 
and  so  adds  to  the  horror  of  it.  It  is  in  this  that  a  wife  can  be  a 
very  right  hand  to  him.  She  must  know  how  to  make  paste,  and 
Tier  first  attempt  to  make  it  will  produce  a  fearful  and  wonderful 
mixture.  He  must  be  careful  not  to  say  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
■“'that  is  not  fit  to  fix  a  label  on  a  bottle  of  poison  with.”  He  should 
show  her  what  the  consistency  of  it  ought  to  be  by  making  some 
himself,  and,  in  order  to  give  her  a  little  encouragement,  make  it 
wrongly.  Then  they  will  get  on  swimmingly  until  she  begins  to 
get  little  lumps  and  hairs  under  the  prints,  or  tries  to  put  the 
prints  in  position  with  the  pasty  tips  of  her  fingers.  This  is  a 
critical  moment,  and  it  will  be  better  if  he — as  well  as  the  brush — can 
keep  his  hair  on.  He  can  light  his  pipe  as  a  sort  of  make-believe 
that  he  is  unconcerned  about  it,  for  he  must  show  a  splendid 
equanimity. 


PITLOCHRY  AND  KILLIECRANKIE. 

[Reprinted  from  the  Convention  Handbook.] 

Pitlochry  is  28^  miles  from  Perth,  on  the  main  line  to  Inverness.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tummel,  and  is  well 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds.  The  climate  is  exceedingly 
mild  and  the  air  is  bracing  and  invigorating,  especially  as  you  rise  a 
little  above  the  town.  These  natural  advantages  make  it  celebrated 
as  a  summer  resort,  and  holiday-makers  are  never  tired  of  singing  its 
praises.  As  we  approach  it  from  Perth,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  station,  on  the  right  hand  side,  we  pass  the  Athole  Hydro¬ 
pathic,  which  is  built  on  a  most  commanding  eminence  clad  with 
graceful  birch  trees.  The  grounds  extend  to  nearly  40  acres  and  are 
beautifully  laid  out.  There  is  another  Hydropathic  on  the  high  ground 
above  the  town,  in  a  charming  position,  and  the  view  from  it  is  exceed- 
fine  and  very  comprehensive.  In  the  town  there  are  some  good 
church  buildings  and  business  establishments,  but  nothing  of  special 
interest  photographically.  The  photographer  will  find  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  landscape  much  to  admire. 

Leaving  Pitlochry  by  the  road  at  the  north  end  of  the  town  and 
taking  the  first  turn  to  the  left  we  come  to  the  river  Tummel,  and  a 
verv  charming  river  it  is.  At  this  point  it  is  spanned  by  the  picturesque 
Bridge  of  Clunv.  Crossing  the  bridge  and  turning  to  the  right,  some 
choice  bits  of  river  scenery  are  to  be  met  with.  Continuing  along  the 
road  for  some  distance  we  reach  the  famous  Falls  of  Tummel ;  but  it  is 
better  to  approach  the  falls  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  as  will 
be  described  later.  Retracing  our  steps  and  passing  to  the  south  side 
of  the  Bridge  of  Clunv,  a  very  nice  view  of  the  bridge  can  be  obtained, 
with  the  distant  lulls  forming  a  background.  Going  further  along  the 
road  in  the  same  direction  we  come  to  a  beautiful  stretch  of  water, 
splendidly  wooded,  Fonah  House  appearing  in  the  distance.  We  can 
return  to  the  town  by  the  Ferry  across  the  river.  A  visit  might  be 
paid  to  the  Black  Spout,  which  is  in  the  Edradour  Burn,  about  one  mile 
from  the  Hydropathic.  The  burn  here  falls  some  120  feet,  and  the 
scene  is  very  picturesque.  Before  leaving  Pitlochry  we  mud  not  forget 
to  point  out  Ben  Vrackie,  which  is  nearly  due  north.  It  is  in  the  line 
of  the  Grampian  range,  and  is  2,757  feet  high.  Its  outline  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Scottish  mountains.  If  time  permitted  it 
well  repays  a  visit,  and  can  be  easily  ascended. 

Leaving  Pitlochry  again  by  the  north  road  and  continuing  for  three 
miles  we  come  to  the  river  Garry,  which  at  this  point  is  crossed  by  the 
romantic  Bridge  of  Garry.  The  river  here  has  a  very  rocky  bed,  is 
very  deep,  and  is  70  feet  below  the  bridge.  From  the  bridge,  and 
looking  north,  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river  is  obtained.  The  banks  are 
thickly  wooded  and  the  peaks  of  Ben-y-gloe  (3,671  feet)  are  seen  in 
the  distance.  Descending  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  on  either  side  good 
views  of  the  bridge  can  be  had.  Crossing  the  bridge  and  going  about 
a  hundred  yards  along  the  road,  on  the  left-hand  side  we  enter  a  gate¬ 
way  and  follow  a  path  running  along  the  side  of  the  Garry  for  some 
distance,  and  then  following  it  toi  the  right  we  come  to  the  Falls  of 
Tummel.  The  distance  from  the  Bridge  of  Garry  is  one-and-a-half 
miles.  Benjies’  “Guide  to  the  Athole  Highlands”  thus  describes  the 
Falls: — “The  Falls  of  Tummel  take  front  rank  among  the  famous 
cascades  of  Scotland.  The  river  is  always  large  ;  even  in  dry  seasons 
the  volume  of  water  is  considerable  ;  enough  to  give  dignity  to  the 
scene.  The  leap  is  not  more  than  18  feet  in  height,  if  so  much,  but 
its  force  is  tremendous,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  shapes 
and  colours  into  which  the  water  is  thrown  by  the  chaotic  masses  of 
rock  and  the  cross  currents  they  produce.  Above  where  the  fall  begins 
the  prevailing  colour  of  the  stream  is  a  mossy  brown,  which  gradually 
changes  into  a  light  brown,  and  then  into  the  almost  pure  white  of  the 
fall.  The  salmon,  silvered  monarch  of  the  stream,  is  bold  enough  to 
attempt  the  upward  leap  when  the  water  is  not  in  flcod,  but  its  usual 
late  is  to  be  carried  back  again  or  caught  in  one  of  the  iron  baskets 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  fall  for  the  purpose.  The  fall  has  a  very 
picturesque  setting  of  trees  on  both  sides,  the  south  bank  rising  up  in 
a  high  striking  backgroun  1  of  hill  and  crag.  On  the  path,  in  full  view 
of  the  fall,  Mr.  Barbour,  of  Bonskeid,  has  erected  a  small  granite  obelisk 
in  memory  of  the  late  Queen’s  visit  to  the  spot  in  1844.” 

Returning  by  the  same  patli  till  we  come  to  the  Bridge  of  Garry 
again,  we  cross  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  enter  the  south 
gate  to  the  Pass  of  Kilbecrenkie.  The  high  road  runs  .through  the 
pass  but  it  is  much  better  to  keep  the  path  by  the  river  side.  The 
scenery  can  hardly  be  described  ;  it  is  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  and,  given 
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a  fine  day,  it  cannot  fail  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  most  prosaic 
visitor. 

The  birch  tree  is  always  beautiful ;  but  as  we  see  it  here  in  such  pro¬ 
fusion,  covering  the  lofty  hillside  and  fringing  our  path  in  a  delightful 
manner,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  its  exceeding  grace.  No  finer 
walk  can  be  had ;  and  the  camera  will  be  in  constant  requisition. 
As  we  near  the  north  end  of  the  pass  we  see  the  handsome  viaduct 
over  which  the  Highland  Railway  passes  to  the  north.  The  railway 
enters  a  tunnel  immediate^  at  the  end  of  the  viaduct.  It  is  a  pity  such 
a  naturally  beautiful  spot  should  have  a  railway  passing  through  it;  but 
the  Company  have  endeavoured  to  construct  it  so  as  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  As  we  pass  the  viaduct 
we  climb  a  little  knoll,  and,  on  looking  back,  the  “  romantic  birch-clad 
gorge  ”  is  seen  to  perfection.  The  late  Queen  was  charmed  with  this 
view,  and  it  goes  under  the  name  of  the  “Queen’s  View.”  The 
photographer  will  have  plenty  to  take  his  attention  here.  The  river 
falls  between  some  rugged  rocks,  from  one  of  which  it  is  said  a  soldier 
leaped  to  the  rock  opposite,  which  is  quite  a  likely  story,  as  the  distance 
is  only  about  11  or  12  feet.  It  gives  the  name  to.  the  spot,  “  The 
Soldier’s  Leap.” 

Killiecrankie  is  noted  historically  on  account  of  the  battle  which  was 
fought  at  the  north  end,  between  the  Royalist  troops,  under  General 
Mackay,  and  the  Jacobites,  led  on  this  occasion  by  “  Bonnie  Dundee. 
The  battle  took  place  in  July,  1619,  and  resulted  in  the  rout  of  the 
Royalists,  though  Dundee  was  killed  by  a  musket  shot  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fight  as  he  was  leading  on  his  small  body  of  cavalry. 

Looking  northwards  from  the  Soldier’s  Leap  we  see  lying  before  us 
the  plain  on  which  the  battle  was  fought,  and  the  spot  on  which  Dundee 
fell  is  marked  by  a  small  monument. 

Leaving  the  pass  and  gaining  the  high  road  we  proceed  a  little  further 
north,  and  turn  to  the  left  to  Killiecrankie  station,  where  we  join  the 
train  for  Perth. 

W.  Ellison. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REGISTRATION  OF  TONES  IN 
THEIR  DUE  RATIO. 

[A  paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.] 

“  The  Road  to  Perfection  ”  is  long  and  sometimes  arduous,  especially 
to  those  who  are  in  a  hurry,  but  to  those  who  do  not  expect  to  quite 
catch  up  with  their  ideals  and  are  content  to  take  one  step  at  a  time 
(and  sometimes  even  to  turn  back  and  make  a  fresh  start)  the  travelling 
is  fairly  good.  The  perfecting  or  mastering  of  a  process  or  machine 
cannot  be  done  in  a  day  or  even  a  year.  We  should  not  be  discouraged 
permanently  but  keep  pushing  on,  satisfied  if  some  progress  is  made 
each  day,  however  little,  feeling  assured  that  some  measure  of  success 
will  be  ours.  The  camera  is  undoubtedly  an  instrument  of  precision, 
and  no  draughtsman  however  gifted  can  ever  hope  to  begin  to  approach 
it  in  accuracy  of  drawing,  correctness  of  perspective  or  ability  to 
delineate  detail.  When  however  it  comes  to  the  registration  of  colour 
and  tone  values,  photographic  processes  are  not  nearly  as  perfect.  In 
proof  of  this  statement  let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  points. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  a  photograph  of  a  photograph 
is  never  quite  equal  to  the  original,  we  recognise  it  at  once  as  “  a  copy.  ” 
Now,  if  the  chemical  side  of  photography  were  as  perfect  as  the  optical 
this  would  not  be.  We  should  be  able  to  copy  a  copy  of  a  copy  many 
times,  and  the  last  ought  to  be  as  good  as  the  first.  But  we  know  it 
never  is.  There  will  be  a  slight  loss  each  time,  and  the  sum  of  these 
losses  wou>d  be  appalling.  This  loss  is  most  evident  in  the  lightest 
tones  which  we  call  the  “  high  lights.”  That  is  to  say  the  highest  light 
and  the  next  highest  light  are  rendered  the  same  in  value,  and  the 
distinction  between  the  two  is  lost,  and  we  recognise  it  at  once  as 
“a  copy.”  No  matter  how  carefully  the  copy  is  made  there  is  always 
some  evidence  of  this  flattening  or  degrading  of  the  high  lights.  This 
being  a  matter  of  first  importance  I  have  thought  it  worui  while 
investigating  this  serious  defect  and  also  of  bringing  the  subject  to  your 
attention. 

In  the  first  place  let  it  be  observed  that  this  defect  is  common  alike 
to  both  wet  and  dry  plates,  to  collodion  and  gelatine,  that  it  is  decreased 
by  minimum  exposure  and  increased  by  a  maximum  exposure,  that  a 
fully  printed  print  from  a  soft  negative  will  copy  with  less  flattening 
of  the  high  lights  than  a  rather  light  print  from  a  strong  negative. 


I  his  fault  appears  to  arise  from  two  causes,  first  the  near  approach 
to  the  saturation  or  solarisation  point  in  the  negative,  and  second,  tire- 
incapacity  of  the  printing  processes  to  register  the  lighter  tones  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  I  find  this  latter  cause  occasions  much  the  greater  loss. 
Several  years  ago  the  speaker  had  occasion  to  need  a  screen  of  tones  in 
accurately  graded  ratio,  each  tone  or  tint  to  be  of  a  decided  and  distinct 
difference  from  its  neighbour— what  more  natural  than  to  wish  to  make 
such  a  screen  by  photography?  The  ratio  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
was  an  increase  of  each  step  or  tone  of  50  per  cent.,  and  for  some 
reason  not  now  apparent  he  decided  on  20  steps  or  tones ;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  decide  on  what  you  want  and  quite  another  to  obtain  it. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  was  purehaseable,  so  it  had  to  be  made— but  how?' 
Well,  it  seems  a  very  simple  matter  to  take  a  sensitive  plate  or  a. 
piece  of  sensitive  paper  and  expose  to  a  constant  light  different  parts 
of  the  surface  for  any  proportionate  time  desired.  What  could  be 
more  simple  ?  I  do  not  know  if  any  of  my  audience  have  experimented' 
in  this  direction.  If  they  have  they  will  have  found  that  when  we  get 
about  ten  tints  or  steps  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  the  registering, 
capacity  of  every  printing  out  or  developing  paper  or  plate  known  to 
photography,  and  have  only  onc-sixtieth  of  the  capacity  necessary  to 
register  the  twenty  tints  desired.  We  will  also  find  that' the  tints  both 
at  the  dark  and  light  end  are  incorrectly  registered. 

There  is,  however,  one  sensitive  surface  that  is  neither  a  developing 
or  printing  out  material  which  is  not  only  equal  to  the  occasion,  that  will' 
not  only  register  correctly  all  the  hundreds  of  octaves  nece-sarv  for  this, 
purpose,  but  the  speaker  has  not  been  able  as  yet  to  reach  the  limit 
although  he  has  exposed  a  whole  day  of  continuous  sunshine.  The 
sensitive  material  referred  to  is  bichromated  gelatine— the  only  sensi¬ 
tive  material  that  cannot  be  solarised — the  only  material  which  appears 
to  have  no  limit  to  its  capacity  for  registering  tones  correctly  and' 
giving,  when  combined  with  pigment,  a  correct  register  of  all  the  tones 
in  the  negative.  The  screen  referred  to  is  now  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  in  public,  although  made  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The- 
exposure  of  the  darkest  tone  was  more  than  three  thousand  times  that 
of  the  light  tone.  A  positive  made  from  this  negative  is  also  shown, 
the  light  tints  of  it  being  of  course  printed  from  the  dark  tints  of  the 
negative,  and  yet  placed  side  by  side  you  cannot  tell  one  from  the  other. 
The  perfection  of  this  screen  is  simply  marvellous.  Another  unique- 
screen  is  also  shown  consisting  of  440  squares,  which  was  made  by 
transferring  two  of  the  above  positives  to  glass  and  mounting  them  at. 
right  angles  to  each  other.  This  screen  could  be  used  to  register  a 
month  s  continuous  sunshine.  This  ability  of  bichromated  gelatine  to- 
register  tones  in  correct  relation  to  an  unlimited  extent  having  been 
known  to  us  very  many  years,  it  is  rather  surprising  it  was  not  turned’ 
to  account  long  ago.  Pondering  on  this  subject  about  a  year  ago,  and 
by  a  pure  process  of  reason,  it  became  apparent  (we  refer,  of  course,  to- 
the  speaker)  that  the  best  methods  of  making  enlarged  negatives  known 
to  the  text  books  did  not  include  the  use  of  this  perfect  process  in  a 
way  to  secure  the  most  perfect  results. 

If  you  wish  to  reproduce  a  negative  the  size  of  the  original,  and  wanfc 
a  negative  equal  to  the  original,  you  should  by  all  means  make  a 
contact  positive  on  pigmented  gelatine  and  the  negative  in  the  same- 
manner  from  the  positive,  no  dry  plate  or  wet  plate  being  used  in 
either  case,  and  the  probability  is  that  if  this  process  were  repeated  a 
thousand  times,  the  last  negative  as  far  as  the  accurate  registration  of 
tones  is  concerned,  would  be  equal  to  the  original.  But  suppose  we 
are  required  to  make  the  most  perfect  enlarged  negative  from  a  small 
one  by  pure  photographic  process  that  it  is  possible  to  make,  how  wilL 
we  proceed?  It  pays  to  plan  all  work  before  we  begin  ;  sometimes  the- 
work  is  half  done  when  well  planned.  It  is  evident  either  the  positive- 
or  the  negative  must  be  made  in  the  camera,  and  as  bichromated 
gelatine  is  much  too  insensitive  for  use  in  the  camera,  it  follows  that, 
only  one  can  be  made  by  this  perfect  process.  The  important  question 
now  to  be  decided  is,  which  one  ?  The  authorities  all  tell  you  to  make- 
a  contact  positive  on  transparency  tissue.  Let  us  see  if  this  is  the- 
best  procedure.  As  the  high  light  and  delicate  tones  are  the  most 
valuable  parts  especially  of  a  portrait  negative,  and  the  part  where  the 
greatest  loss  always  occurs,  and  as  we  have  seen  the  dry  and  wet  plate; 
are  both  incapable  of  rendering  the  lighter  and  therefore  more  fully 
exposed  portions,  it  would  appear  that  by  all  means  where  they  cannot, 
be  both  so  made,  the  negative  and  not  the  positive  should  be  made  on. 
pigmented  gelatine.  If  you  do  not  by  this  process  obtain  a  reproduced 
negative  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  original,  and  that  too  without  any 
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retouching  of  the  high  lights,  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  fault  is 
with  you  rather  than  with  the  process.  The  same  principle  applies  also 
to  the  making  of  the  print.  There  is  only  one  printing  process  which  is 
capable  of  giving  all  that  is  in  the  negative  without  any  loss  whatever, 
and  that  is  this  sime  pigmented  gelatine,  commonly  called  the  carbon 
process,  which  is  at  once  the  most  facile,  beautiful,  permanent,  and 
perfect  process  known  to  the  photographer  at  the  present  time. 

Charles  Truscott. 


THE  LATE  DR.  A.  A.  COMMON. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Common, 
which  took  place  on  Tuesday,  June  2nd.  According  to.  “  The  Times,” 
Dr.  Common,  who  was  born  at  Newcastle  on  August  7th,  1841,  was 
perhaps  the  most  successful  constructor  of  reflecting  telescopes  of  his 
time.  His  devotion  to  astronomical  work  dates  from  an  early  period 
of  his  life,  and  so'  far  back  as  1874  he  possessed  a  S^in.  refractor.  In 
1877  he  acquired  an  18in.  reflector  by  Calver,  but  this  did  not  long 
satisfy  him,  and  he  proceeded  to  construct  a  still  larger  instrument. 
In  this  the  mirror,  which  was  3ft.  in  diameter,  was  made  of  silvered 
glass,  the  use  of  which  had  been  proposed  by  Steinheil  and  Foucault 
twenty  years  before,  but  which  had  not  up  to  that  time  been  employed 
on  any  considerable  scale.  The  first  disc  of  glass  that  was  prepared  for 
the  new  instrument  burst  into  fragments,  but  a  second  was  successfully 
worked  and  mounted  in  1879.  Dr.  Common  paid  great  attention  to  the 
mounting  of  his  telescope,  and  among  the  conditions  which  he  insisted 
should  be  fulfilled  were  that  there  should  be  no  tube  properly  so-called, 
so  as  to  avoid  air  currents  in  the  tube  ;  that  there  should  be  no  mass 
of  metal  either  below  or  at  the  side  of  the  line  joining  the  large  and 
small  mirrors,  to  avoid  currents  from  possible  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  mass  of  metal  and  the  surrounding  air ;  that  the  mounting 
should  be  equatorial,  capable  of  being  directed  to  any  part  of  the 
visible  heavens  and  of  being  used  for  continuous  observation  past  the 
meridian ;  that  the  mirror  should  be  efficiently  mounted,  to  prevent 
flexure ;  and  that  the  mounting  should  be  as  steady  and  as  free  from 
friction  as  possible.  In  erecting  this  telescope  his  engineering  attain¬ 
ments  found  full  play,  and  among  the  features  he  introduced  were  the 
method  of  reducing  the  friction  of  moving  parts  by  floating  them  on 
mercury,  and  special  adjustments  for  photographic  purposes.  As  soon 
as  the  telescope  was  finished  he  began  to  apply  it  to  the  photography 
of  nebulae.  His  first  attempt  in  1880  on  the  nebula  in  Orion  was  a 
failure ;  but  a  second  in  1882,  with  more  sensitive  plates  and  an 
improved  driving  clock,  was  more  successful,  and  in  1883  he  obtained 
the  splendid  photograph  that  won  him  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society.  He  also  photographed  other  nebulae  and  stars, 
and  his  work,  by  demonstrating  that  the  light  from  very  faint  stars — 
so  faint  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  eye — exercised  a  cumulative  effect  on 
the  photographic  plate  so  that  by  continued  exposure  strong  images  are 
formed,  opened  out  a  new  field  of  research  to  astronomical  science. 

Dr.  Common,  however,  did  not  remain  content  with  his  3ft.  instru¬ 
ment,  in  spite  of  the  splendid  results  he  obtained  with  it,  but  proceeded 
to  undertake  the  task  of  making  a  5ft.  reflector  with  a  focal  length  of 
275ft.  The  first  mirror  for  this  was  finished  in  1888,  but  was  rejecio- 
because  it  was  found  to  give  elliptical  instead  of  circular  star-images. 
The  new  mirror,  however,  ready  in  1891,  completed  an  instrument 
which  at  that  time  was  unsurpassed  for  light-concentrating  power, 
since,  although  it  was  smaller  than  Lord  Rosse’s  famous  telescope  at 
Parsonstown,  which  has  a  6ft.  mirror,  the  material  used  was  silvered 
glass,  which  is  more  effective  than  the  speculum  metal  of  the  latter. 
Now,  however,  it  has  two  rivals — the  50in.  Paris  refractor  and  the 
Yerkes  5ft.  reflector.  The  old  3ft.  reflector,  which  was  sold  to  make 
room  for  the  new  5ft.  instrument  in  Dr.  Common’s  laboratory  at  Ealing, 
found  its  way  to  Lick  Observatory,  where  it  enabled  Keeler  to  obtain 
his  extraordinary  results  in  the  discovery  of  new  nebulae.  Among  other 
telescopes  in  the  construction  of  which  Dr.  Common  had  a  share  may  be 
mentioned  the  30in.  reflector  at  Greenwich,  and  the  3ft.  reflector  at 
the  Solar  Physics  Laboratory,  South  Kensington. 

Dr.  Common,  who  of  recent  years  had  devoted  much  attention  to 
improvements  in  the  sighting  of  guns,  was  an  honorarv  LL.D.  of  St. 
Andrew’s.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in 
1876,  received  its  gold  medal  in  1884,  and  acted  as  its  president  in 
1895-96.  He  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1885.  He 
leaves  a  wife,  son,  and  three  daughters. 


NOTE  ON  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  A  SMOKE  FILM  ON  GLASS.* 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Physical  Society, 
held  on  October  25,  1902, 

Over  a  year  ago  it  seemed  advisable  to  find  some  substitute  for  smoke 
for  coating  glass,  on  which  to  get  tracings  of  a  stylus  attached  to  a 
prong  of  a  freely  falling  tuning  fork.  I  he  fork  and  its  carriage  are 
a  part  of  a  piece  of  apparatus  used  by  students  in  the  Junior  Physical 
Laboratory,  in  the  study  of  uniformly  accelerated  motion  and  in  the 
determination  of  g.  The  glass  plate  on  which  the  tracings  are-  made 
is  about  140  cm.  long,  15  cm.  wide,  and  1  cm.  thick  and  to  coat  it 
uniformly  with  smoke  film  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Among  the 
substances  tried  was  a  soap  used  to  clean  windows  and  of  general  use- 
in  scouring.  This  soap,  Bon  Ami,  gave  the  best  results  and  has  been* 
used  ever  since  in  the  experiments  above  noted. 

If  the  Bon  Ami  be  put  on  the  glass  in  a  thin  layer,  by  using  a  wet- 
piece  of  cloth  or  waste  which  has  been  rubbed  over  the  soap  and  allowed 
to  dry  before  using,  it  will  be  found  that  very  fine,  clean  tracings  may 
be  obtained.  If  intersecting  lines  are  desired  the  intersections  will  be- 
found  to  be  very  sharp,  there  not  being  the  liability  of  checking  as  with 
smoke  when  not  properly  put  on. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  stylus  be  a  little  stiffer  when  u-ed  with  Bon.. 
Ami  than  with  a  fine  smoke  film,  and  when  Bon  Ami  is  used  in  the 
manner  suitable  for  the  above  noted  experiments  the  damping  may  be  a 
little  greater  than  if  a  stylus  suited  for  smoke  be  used,  as  the  film  is 
perhaps  a  little  tougher.  However,  in  tests  made  in  which  the  glass  ■ 
was  covered  with  parallel  vertical  stripes  of  soap  film  and  smoke  film,., 
the  average  wave-length  under  the  same  conditions  of  position  and 
distance  from  the  origin  was  found  to  be  a  little  greater  on  the 
Bon  Ami  film  than  on  that  part  of  the  plate  covered  by  smoke.  This 
would  indicate  either  a  greater  damping  or  a  greater  acceleration  on  tha 
Bon-Ami-covered  portion  of  the  plate. 

When  tracings  are  made  with  a  stylus  driven  by  levers  or  a 
mechanism  not  affected  by  damping  the  smoke  film  has  no  advantage 
over  the  Bon  Ami. 

The  Bon  Ami  tracings  on  films  that  are  quite  thick  yield  to  fixing 
with  shellac  as  do  those  on  smoke,  but  such  tracings  are  not  good  for 
lantern  projection,  the  film  being  white  and  allowing  much  light  to. 
pass  through  it.  For  such  work  it  cannot  then  take  the  place  of  smoke- 
films.  This  is  the  indication  of  the  observations  here. 

The  Bon  Ami  film  is  so  tough  that  a  scale  may  be  placed  directly  on, 
it  for  measurements  without  damage,  and  it  does  not  stick  to  the 
scale. 

The  advantages  in  its  favour  for  such  work  as  has  been  noted,  over¬ 
smoke,  are  its  ease  of  application  and  consequently  lessening  of  the 
danger  of  breaking  the  glass  plates  due  to  handling  or  to  unequal  heat¬ 
ing  ;  the  clearness  of  the  lines  traced  and  the  sharpness  of  intersections  l. 
and  the  ease  of  removal  by  simply  rubbing  off  with  a  dry  cloth,  which 
leaves  a  clean  glass  surface  without  scratches. 

Ernest  Blakkr, 

Physical  Laboratory  of  Cornell  University.. 


CERTAIN  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  EMANATIONS  OF  RADIUM- 
(From  the  “  Chemical  News.”) 

The  emanation  from  radium  are  of  three  kinds.  One  set  is  the  same 
as  th^  cathode  steam,  now  identified  with  free  electrons — atoms  o£ 
electricity  projected  into  space  apart  from  gross  matter — identical, 
with  “  matter  in  the  fourth  or  ultra-gaseous  state,”  Kelvin’s  “  satel¬ 
lites,”  Thomson's  “corpuscles”  or  “particles”;  disembodied  ionic 
charges,  retaining  individuality  and  identity. 

Electrons  are  deviable  in  a  magnetic  field.  They  are  shot  from 
radium  with  a  velocity  of  about  two-thirds  that  of  light,  but  are 
gradually  obstructed  by  collisions  with  air  atoms. 

Another  set  of  emanations  from  radium  are  not  affected  by  an 
ordinarily  powerful  magnetic  field,  and  are  incapable  of  passing  through 
very  thin  material  obstructions.  They  have  about  one  thousand  times 
the  energy  of  that  radiated  by  the  deflectable  emanations,  they  render 
air  a  conductor  and  act  strongly  on  a  photographic  plate.  these  are 
the  positively  electrified  atoms.  Their  mass  is  enormous  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  electrons. 

A  third  kind  of  emanation  is  also  produced  by  radium.  Besides 
the  highly  generating  rays  which  are  deflected  by  a  magnet,  there 
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are  other  very  penetrating  rays  which  are  not  at  all  affected  by 
magnetism.  These  always  accompany  the  other  emanations,  and  are 
Rontgen  rays — ether  vibrations — produced  as  secondary  phenofnena  by 
the  sudden  arrest  of  velocity  of  the  electrons  by  solid  matter,  producing 
a  series  of  Stokesian  “  pulses  ”  or  explosive  ether  waves  shot  into 
space.  These  rays  chiefly  affect  a  barium  platinocyanide  screen,  and 
only  in  a  much  feebled  degree  zinc  sulphide. 

Both  Rontgen  rays  and  electrons  act  on  a  photographic  plate, 
and  produce  images  of  metal  and  other  substances  enclosed  in  wood  and 
leather,  and  shadows  of  bodies  on  a  barium  platinocyanide  screen. 
.Electrons  are  much  less  penetrating  than  Rontgen  rays,  and  will  not, 
for  instance,  show  easily  the  bones  of  the  hand.  A  photograph  of  a 
-‘•closed  case  of  instruments  is  taken  by  the  radium  emanations  in  three 
•  days,  and  one  of  the  same  case  by  Rontgen  rays  in  three  minutes. 
The  resemblance  between  the  two  pictures  is  slight,  and  the  differences 
;great. 

The  action  of  these  emanations  on  phosphorescent  screens  is  different. 
The  deflectable  emanations  affect  a  screen  of  barium  platinocyanide 
strongly,  but  one  of  Sidot’s  zinc  sulphide  only  slightly.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  heavy,  massive,  non-deflectable  positive  atoms  affect  the 
zinc  sulphide  strongly,  and  the  barium  platinocyanide  screen  in  a 
much  less  degree. 

If  a  solid  piece  of  radium  nitrate  is  brought  near  the  screen,  and 
the  surface  examined  with  a  pocket  lens  magnifying  about  20  diameters, 
scintillating  spots,  are  to  be  seen  sparsely  scattered  over  the  surface. 
On  bringing  the  radium  nearer  the  screen  the  scintillations  become 
more  numerous  and  brighter,  until  when  close  together  the  flashes 
follow  each  other  so  quickly  that  the  surface  looks  like  a  turbulent 
luminous  sea. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  these  phenomena  we  are  actually  witnessing 
,the  bombardment  of  the  screen  by  the  positive  atoms  hurled  off  by 
.radium  with  a  velocity  of  the  order  of  that  of  light ;  each  scintillation 
rendering  visible  an  impact  on  the  screen,  and  becoming  apparent 
only  by  the  enormous  extent  of  lateral  disturbance  produced  by  its 
impact.  Just  as  individual  drops  of  rain  falling  on  a  still  pool  are 
not  seen  as  such,  but  by  reason  of  the  splash  they  make  on  impact,  and 
-the  ripples  and  waves  they  produce  in  ever- widening  circles. 

The  Spinthariscope. 

A  convenient  way  to  show  these  scintillations  is  to  fit  the  blende 
screen  at  the  end  of  a  brass  tube  with  a  speck  of  radium  salt  in 
front  of  it  and  about  a  millimetre  off,  and  to  have  a  lens  at  the  other 
end.  Focussing,  which  must  be  accurately  effected  to  see  the  best 
effects,  is  done  by  drawing  the  lens  tube  in  or  out.  I  propose  to 
call  this  little  instrument  the  “  Spinthariscope,”  from  the  Greek  word 
OTTivQdp'is ,  a  scintillation 

Sir  William  Crookes,  F.R.S. 


THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  THE  COPYRIGHT. 

The  meaning  of  Clause  I.  in  the  Copyright  Act  of  1862,  which  settles 
the  ownership  of  the  copyright  in  a  photograph,  is  not  very  easily  to 
be  grasped,  because  it  is  an  extremely  long  sentence  which  deals  with 
several  matters  together.  As  in  a  plaited  web,  a  lamp-wiclc  for  instance, 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  course  of  any  individual  thread,  it  is  difficult 
in  this  complicated  clause  to  follow  any  one  of  the  interlacing  sentences 
without  being  confused  by  its  correlative  ones.  By  unplaiting  the  webs, 
that  is  by  disassociating  the  threads,  each  individual  thread  may  be 
examined  without  trouble,  and  by  treating  the  intricate  sentences  of 
the  clause  in  a  similar  way  the  simple  sentences  which  result  are  not 
by  any  means  wanting  m  clearness. 

Adopting  this  method,  the  Act  deals  with  photographic  copyright  as 
follows: — The  author,  being  a  British  subject  or  resident  within  the 
dominions  of  the  crown,  of  every  original  photograph  which  shall  be,  or 
shall  have  been  made  either  in  the  British  dominions  or  elsewhere,  and 
which  shall  not  have  been  sold  or  disposed  of  before  the  commencement, 
and  his  assigns,  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  copying, 
engraving,’  reproducing,  and  multiplying  such  photograph  and  the 
negative  thereof  by  any  means  and  of  any  size  for  the  term  of  the 

natural  life  of  such  author  and  seven  years  after  his  death . 

provided,  that  when  the  negative  of  any  photograph  shall  be  made  or 
executed  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person  for  a  good  or  a  valuable 


consideration,'  the  person  making  or  executing  the  same  sliall  not  retain 
the  copyright  thereof  unless  it  be  expressly  reserved  to  him  by  agree¬ 
ment  in  writing  signed  by  the  person  for,  or  on  whose  behalf  the  same 
shall  be  so  made  or  executed,  but  the  copyright  shall  belong  to  the 
person  for  or  on  whose  behalf  the  same  sliall  have  been  made  or 

executed . provided,  that  when  the 

negative  of  any  photograph  shall  for  the  first  time  be  sold  or  disposed 
of,  the  person  so  selling  or  disposing  of  the  same  shall  not  retain  the 
copyright  thereof  unless  it  be  expressly  reserved  to  him  by  agreement 
in  writing,  signed  at  the  time  of  such  sale  or  disposition  by  the  vendor 
or  assignee  of  such  negative  of  a  photograph,  but  the  copyright  shall 
belong  to  the  vendor  or  assignee  of  such  negative  of  a  photograph ;  nor 
shall  the  vendor  or  assignee  thereof  be  entitled  to  any  such  copyright 
unless  at  or  before  the  time  of  such  sale  or  disposition  an  agreement  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  person  so  selling  or  disposing  of  the  same,  or  by 
his  agent,  duly  authorised,  shall  have  been  made  to  that  effect. 

These  are  the  precise  words  of  the  Act,  with  the  omission  of  “  paint¬ 
ing  and  drawing  ”  when  they  occur,  but  in  the  Act  itself  the  two 
provisoes  are  written  as  one,  although  two  distinct  matters  are  dealt 
with — the  ownership  of  the  copyright  in  a  photograph  made  for  payment 
and  the  ownership  of  the  copyright  when  the  negative  is  sold. 
Separating  them  has  necessitated  a  repetition  of  some  of  the  words,  as 
will  be  seen  on  comparison.  The  general  sense  is  retained  in  the 
following  condensation  of  the  clause  :  — 

The  author  or  his  assigns  of  every  photograph  shall  have  the  sole 

right  of  reproducing  such  photograph . provided  that 

when  the  negative  shall  be  made  for  any  other  person  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  the  person  executing  the  same  shall  not  retain  the  copy¬ 
right  unless  it  be  reserved  to  him  by  agreement  signed  by  the  person 
for  whose  behalf  it  is  made,  but  it  shall  belong  to  the  person  for  whom 
it  is  made. 

Provided  that  when  the  negative  is  disposed  of  for  the  first  time 
the  person  executing  the  same  shall  not  retain  the  copyright 
unless  it  is  reserved  to  him  by  agreement  at  the  time  of  disposal  signed 
by  the  assignee,  but  shall  belong  to  the  assignee ;  nor  shall  the  assignee 
be  entitled  to  the  copyright  unless  an  agreement  shall  be  signed  by  the 
person  disposing  of  the  same  to  that  effect. 

Alexander  Mackie. 

- • - 

SOME  ABSTRACTS  OF  PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT  AMERICAN 
NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 

From  tlie  “  Scientific  American.” 

The  annual  stated  session  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
was  held  in  Washington  from  April  21  to  23,  1903,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Agassiz. 

The  Draper  medal  which  is  awarded  biennially  for  astronomical 
advances,  was  given  to  Prof.  George  E.  Hale,  of  the  Yerkes  Observa¬ 
tory,  Williams  Bay,  Wis.,  for  his  recent  researches  on  solar  and 
stellar  spectroscopy.  Dr.  Hale  is  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the 
Academy,  but  he  has  already  achieved  a  high  reputation  for  his 
brilliant  researches  in  the  domain  of  celestial  physics. 

At  the  request  of  Secretary  Hay,  of  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Academy  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Prof.  Chandler,  of 
Columbia  University;  Dr.  Billings,  of  the  New  York  Public  Library; 
and  Dr.  Remsen,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  consider  a  method 
by  means  of  which  the  original  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
might  be  preserved.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Academy  a  similar  committee  was  called  upon  to  propose  a 
method  of  restoring  the  ink,  which  had  become  faded.  At  that 
time  it  was  suggested  that  an  application  of  a  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  if  washed  over  the  parchment,  would  produce  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  of  prussian  blue,  and  so  preserve  the  written  text  of  that 
precious  document,  but  no  action  was  taken.  The  parchment  is  now, 
however,  showing  signs  of  age,  and  it  is  very  essential  that  some 
satisfactory  means  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  its  entire 
disintegration. 

George  E.  Hale,  under  the  title  of  the  Rumford  Spectroheliograph 
of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  described  in  detail  the  spectroheliograph 
recently  constructed  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  for  photographing  the 
sun  in  monochromatic  light,  in  conjunction  with  the  forty-inch 
telescope.  Photographs  which  have  been  taken  with  th*  spectro- 
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heliograph  show  a  finely  mottled  structure  covering  the  entire  surface 
of  the  sun.  In  certain  parts  of  the  sun,  and  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  sun  spots,  there  are  extensive  regions  of  verv  bright 
calcium  vapour.  The  photographs  taken  with  this  instrument  include 
those  which  represent  the  denser  calcium  vapour  at  low  levels  in 
the  solar  atmosphere,  and  others  showing  the  less  dense  vapour  at 
higher  levels.  A  series  of  slides  showing  these  photographs  were 
thrown  upon  the  screen.  Prof.  Lewis  Boss,  of  the  Dudley  Observa¬ 
tory,  Albany,  contributed  a  valuable  paper,  entitled  “  The  Determina¬ 
tion  of  Standard  Right-ascensions  Free  from  the  Personal  Equation  for 
Star-magnitude,”  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  personal 
equation  of  an  astronomer’s  vision  was  of  less  moment  than  the  differ¬ 
ing  degrees  of  brightness  of  the  light  in  which  the  star  was  observed, 
showed  a  series  of  observations,  from  which  he  obtained  as  a  factor 
j  0.0077  of  a  second  as  the  average  constant  error  found. 

A  paper  of  special  interest  was  “  Radio-activity  of  Thorium 
Minerals,”  by  George  F.  Barker.  At  the  outset  he  gave  a  summary 
of  the  development  of  radio-activity,  beginning  with  the  work  o„ 
Becquerel  in  1896,  after  which  he  described  the  discovery  of  polonium 
by  Madame  Curie,  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  elements 
radium  and  actinium.  The  four  principal  sources  of  radio-activity 
are  the  new  elements  mentioned,  together  with  thorium.  The  investi¬ 
gations  in  Europe  had  led  to  the  presumption  that  thorium  was  only 
radio-active  when  found  in  connection  with  uranium.  This,  he  de¬ 
monstrated  from  his  own  experiments,  was  incorrect,  and  that  all 
thorium  minerals  were  more  or  less  radio-active.  In  this  country  tne 
minerals  samarskite  and  monazite,  both  from  North  Carolina,  are 
the  principal  sources  for  thorium.  His  researches  further  showed  a 
definite  relation  between  the  atomic  weight  and  proportion  of  radio¬ 
activity  in  these  substances,  the  heaviest  being  the  most  radio-active. 
He  showed  impressions  of  thorium  and  uranium  taken  through  sheets 
of  brass,  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  other  metals. 

A  biographical  memoir  of  Matthew  Carey  Lea,  the  distinguished 
(chemist,  who1  was  an  accepted  authority  on  the  actinic  values  of  silver, 
was  read  by  Prof.  G.  F.  Barker. 

Marcus  Benjamin,  Ph.D. 


LIGHT  CURES  AT  A  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

[n  view  of  the  increasing  number  of  the  applications  of  the  X-rays 
md  of  intense  light  in  the  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  various  medical 
imd  surgical  affections,  the  authorities  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  at 
lie  beginning  of  the  present  year  (says  The  Times)  established  a 
•omplete  installation  of  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  placing  these 
nethods  at  the  disposal  of  the  staff.  The  time  which  has  since 
•lapsed,  short  as  it  is,  has,  nevertheless,  been  sufficient  to  justify 
he  wisdom  of  the  course  which  has  been  pursued.  The  installation 
las  been  set  up  in  a  detached  building  of  a  temporary  character, 
•rected  in  the  forecourt  of  the  hospital,  and  it  is  supplied  from  the 
treet  with  a  200-volt  continuous  current,  which  is  divided  for  use 
>etween  two  circuits  of  100  volts  each.  There  is  a  special  testing 
>oard  giving  either  100-volt  or  200-volt  currents,  and  provided  with 
uitable  measuring  instruments.  For  high  frequency  treatment  there 
s  a  motor  transformer,  and  also  a  high  frequency  apparatus  with 
'olenoid  and  Oudin  s  resonator  to  work  with  a  coil.  Two  Finsen  lamps 
Sequeira  s  modification)  and  Leslie  Miller’s  ultra-violet  lamp  have 
>een  provided  for  the  treatment  of  lupus,  and  experiments  are 
’emg  made  in  the  same  affection  with  radium  and  with  Hewett’s 
aercury  vapour  lamp.  There  are  two  12-in.  coils  for  the  X-ray  treat- 
lent  of  carcinoma,  lupus,  rodent  ulcer,  ringworm,  and  trachoma,  as 
.  as  for  skiagraphic  and  screen  work  and  for  the  localisation  of 
oreign  bodies,  the  last  being  often  a  matter  of  great  surgical  im- 
•ortance  and  one  which  Mr.  Lyster,  the  medical  officer  in  charge 
.  e  dePartment,  has  greatly  simplified  and  improved.  The 
quipment  further  includes  two  batteries  for  Faradic  and  galvanic 
reatment  and  testing  and  a  light  bath,  and  there  are  also  two 
omes,  one  in  the  hospital  and  the  other  in  the  cancer  wing,  fitted 
f°r  treatment  and  for  skiagraphic  work.  The  temporary 
ing  is  divided  into  waiting-room,  consulting-room,  dark-room, 
e  •  essinS  room,  and  the  claims  upon  it  are  already  beginning  to 
j„p  -cess  of  the  space  available,  the  number  of  patients  having 
mce  the  time  of  opening  to  be  now  nearly  300  a  week. 


The  results  obtained  in  cases  of  lupus  have  already  been  extremely 
satisfactory,  the  disease  is,  in  fact,  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  and 
it  has  long  been  known  that  sunlight  is  highly  antagonistic  to  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  Cases  in  which  there  is  ulceration  are  first  treated 
by  X-rays,  and  afterwards  by  the  Finsen  or  the  uitra-violet  rays, 
and  steadily  progressive  improvement  has  been  obtained.  Rodent 
ulcer  aud  ringworm  have  also  yielded  to  X-rays  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  but  sufficient  experience  has  not  yet  been  gained  in  trachoma 
to  render  it  possible  to  speak  with  certainty  concerning  it.  The  effects 
of  the  X-rays  in  cancer  are  very  interesting  and  remarkable,  inasmuch 
as  they  clearly  produce  wasting  of  the  morbid  growths  to  which  they 
aie  applied.  Patients  are  under  treatment  in  whom  cancer  has  re¬ 
turned  after  operation  e  nd  in  whom  the  returned  growth  is  becoming 
smaller  and  softer  day  by  day,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  hope 
of  its  ultimate  disappearance.  It  remains  doubtful  whether  this  result 
is  anything  more  than  an  evidence  of  the  generally  destructive  action 
of  the  rays,  an  action  manifest  enough  on  the  hands  of  operators 
who  are  exposed  to  them,  and  to  which,  in  all  probability,  the  lowly 
organised  tissue  of  cancer  would  be  still  more  vulnerable  than  healthy 
structures.  It  may  possibly  be  found,  therefore,  that  the  X-rays 
may  weaken,'  or  even  destroy,  individual  cancerous  growths,  but  they 
yet  may  not  exert  any  appreciable  influence  upon  the  constitutional 
or  other  underlying  conditions  on  which  the  growths  depend.  The 
question  hence  arising  can  only  be  determined  by  the  aid  of  time 
and  experience,  and  this  experience  is  now  being  gained  in  the  best 
possible  way.  I  he  high  frequency  currents,  which  there  has  of  late- 
been  a  tendency  to  extol  in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  have  not  yet  been 
found  to  justify  the  claims  which  have  been  advanced  on  their  behalf; 
but  here,  again,  time  is  required  for  the  establishment  of  trutU 
Ihe  working  of  the  new  installation  has,  so  far,  been  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  the  facts  which  it  has  brought  into  prominence  are 
already  of  much  value.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  ap¬ 
paratus  has  been  costly  to  set  up  or  that  it  is  costly  to  maintain, 
while  its  activity  and  the  promise  of  usefulness  which  it  affords  are 
such  as  very  definitely  to  strengthen  the  many  other  claims  of  the- 
Middlesex  Hospital  upon  the  benevolence  and  liberality  of  the  public 
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Dcu)  Apparatus, 


The  “  Seed  ”  Plate.  Sold  by  Kodak,  Limited,  43,  Clerkenwell  Road 
London,  E.C. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  curiosity  that  we  recentlv  subjected 
a  sample  of  the  well-known  American  “Seed”  diy  plate  to  practical 
trial  in  the  hand  camera.  The  plate  tested  was  of  the  rapid  variety. 
Phenomenal  rapidity,  we  gather,  is  not  claimed  for  the  plate;  on  the- 
other  hand  the  qualities  of  easy  manipulation,  latitude  of  exposure, 
good  gradation,  freedom  from  fog,  and  fineness  of  grain,  are  advanced 
as  features.  It  was  in  these  directions  that  we  were  led  to  be  critical 
in  our  examination.  Our  test  exposures  were  made  on  the  afternoon 
of  last  Bank  Holiday,  when  the  light  was  extremely  good.  The 
exposure  given  was  a  15th  of  a  second,  at  f.ll,  and  with  pvro-soda,  we 
obtained  easily  developed  negatives  of  remarkably  good  quality.  Our 
results  incline  us  to  regard  the  “  Seed  ”  plate  as  one  of  medium  rapidity,, 
giving  fine,  clean,  vigorous  negatives,  of  a  kind  from  which  strong 
prints  may  be  made.  It  is  just  the  plate  which,  from  long  experience 
of  gelatine  photography,  we  should  think  would  be  popular  with  that 
large  class  that  does  not  aim  at  extremely  great  rapidity  of  exposure 
but  requires  an  easily  manipulatable  plate  for  all-round  work. 


From  the  City  Sale  and  Exchange,  of  90-94.  Fleet  Street,  we 
have  received  a  32-page  list  of  second-hand  and  shop-soiled  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  had  free  on  application. 
Ihe  same  firm  also  send  us  their  most  recent  catalogue,  which 
extend  to  about  250  pages,  and  is  also  mailed  post  free  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Containing  about  £00  illustrations,  the  catalogue  makes 
special  features  of  roll-film  British-made  apparatus,  new  lenses  and 
recent  introductions  in  the  way  of  accessories,  etc. 
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Studio  6o$$ip. 


Troubles  With  a  Camera  — The  travelling  photographer  generally 
pays  his  visits  when  the  husband  is  away  from  home.  The  male  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  slums  have  no  craving  to  possess  the  presentments  of  their 
own  features.  Neither  have  they,  as  a  rule,  any  inordinate  desire  to 
own  a  “picture”  of  their  better  halves  (says  a  writer  in  the  “  Sun”), 
and  they  sometimes  go  to>  extreme  lengths  to  prove  their  indifference, 
therefore  the  photographer  prefers  to  do  business  when  the  gentlemen 
are  away.  But  the  ladies  down  here  are  passionately  fond  of  being 
taken,  so  this  acts  as  an  antidote  to  the  strong  indifference  of  the  mere 
male  element.  The  light  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  not  all  that  could 
be  desired,  reither  are  the  surroundings  altogether  such  as  to  assist  a 
man  in  turning  out  good  work.  It  is  vexing,  for  instance,  just  at  the 
critical  moment,  to  have  a  child  or  two  come  tumbling  over  your  legs 
or  a  group  of  embryo  hooligans  take  pot-shots  at  the  camera  with 
whatever  missiles  they  can  collect  at  the  street  corner.  But  the  travel¬ 
ling  photographer  does  not  allow  such  incidents  as  these  to  disturb  him. 
He  is  a  man  of  good  nerve,  or  he  wouldn’t  be  here  at  all.  The  photos 
are  invariably  taken  in  the  street.  This  is  for  the  sake  of  the  light, 
and  also  to  let  the  “  sitter’s  ”  friends  and  acquaintances  see  that  she  is 
being  taken.  These  latter  group  themselves  at  the  windows  and  pass 
their  opinions  on  the  proceedings  in  that  frank,  unprejudiced  manner 
for  which  the  neighbourhood  is  noted.  Some  of  the  lookers-on  may  pro¬ 
bably  have  contributed  to  the  tout  ensemble  by  lending  some  of  the 
finery.  They  state  this  fact  to  others,  and  call  attention  to  the  air 
'  of  distinction  this  particular  article  of  apparel  imparts  to  the  wearer. 
Meanwhile  the  person  most  interested  tries  to  conjure  up  a  smile  after 
the  manner  of  the  young  lady  who  is  at  present  appearing  nightly  in 
the  local  music-hall.  She  has  very  probably  passed  some  time  hi 
studying  this  fair  damsel’s  manner  and  appearance  from  the  placard 
which  is  to  be  seen  outside  the  building  in  question.  When  the  lady 
has  been  “  taken  ”  she  returns  the  borrowed  plumes  to  the  rightful 
owners.  These,  in  fact,  are  standing  close  by  ready  to  receive  them. 
They  have  every  confidence  in  their  friend,  but  still  they  prefer  not  to 
let  their  property  out  of  their  sight.  When  the  photograph  is  handed 
over  it  passes  from  one  to  another  of  the  group  for  their  opinion.  This 
■is  always  given  readily.  “You  ain’t  ’arf  as  good-looking  as  that, 
Martha,”  says  a  lady  friend.  “  Oh,  go  along,  you’re  jealous,”  says 
Martha.  “It’s  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  taken,”  says  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  “  Don’t  let  the  old  man  see  it  on  Saturday  night,  or  it’ll  give 
’im  the  jumps,”  calls  out  one  of  the  gang  of  youthful  loafers. 

But  Martha  pays  no  heed.  She  pays  the  operator  and  takes  the 
precious  photo  with  her,  and  the  latter,  as  he  surveys  the  bystanders, 
says,  “Now,  who  is  the  next  lady?”  Some  of  the  women  in  these 
parts  have  quite  a  number  of  views  of  themselves,  taken  at  different 
times.  These  are  kept  secreted,  and  the  husband  knows  nothing  about 
them,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  some  kind  friend  acts  as  tale¬ 
-bearer. 


Patent  Pews. 

- ♦ — - 

The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  May  25 

and  May  30,  1903  :  — 

Coatjng  Papers,  etc. — No.  11,886.  “  Improved  means  for  coating 

photographic  papers  and  films.”  James  William  Thomas  Cadett. 

Mounting  Photos. — No.  11,931.  “Improvements  in  roller  presses  for 
use  in  mounting  photographs.”  Complete  specification.  Julius 
Hugh  Hampp. 

Cameras. — No.  12,096.  “Improvements  in  or  connected  with 
photographic  cameras.”  August  Wilhelm  Paul  Friedrich. 

Exposure  Indicator. — No.  12,114.  “New  or  improved  indicator  rf 
transparency,  suitab'e  as  a  photometer,  actinometer,  or  exposure 
indicator  for  photographic  copying.”  (The  firm  of  Carl  Ernst  and 
Co.,  Germany.)  Alexander  Schmalenberg. 

Cameras. — No.  12,166.  “Improvements  relating  to  photographic 
cameras.”  Charles  Thomas  Mitchell. 

Shutters. — No.  12,403.  “  Improvements  in  photographic  shutters.” 

William  Taylor. 


GERMAN  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  Frederick  Rose,  His  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Stuttgart,  has  written  I 
an  exhaustive  detailed  Report  on  German  Technical  High  Schools,  which  i 
lias  just  been  published  by  the  Foreign  Office,  in  the  Miscellaiwou- 
Series.  He  refers  to  a  former  Report  on  Chemical  Instruction  in  I 
Germany,  showing  how  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  German  State> 
for  chemical  instruction  has  been  amply  repaid  by  the  creation  and 
rapid  growth  of  most  important  chemical  industries,  and  by  the  j 
addition  of  large  sums  to  the  sum  total  of  national  wealth.  The  total 
value  of  the  annual  production  of  the  German  chemical  industries  wa^ 
valued  at  about  £50,000,000,  and  this  sum  was  considered  as  the 
interest  accruing  from  the  capital  invested  by  the  German  States  in 
chemical  instruction.  If  this  demonstration  is  true  as  regards  one 
branch  of  technical  education  (the  technical  high  schools)  it  must  also  | 
hold  good  for  all  branches  of  technical  education.  This  assumption  • 
must  naturally  not  be  carried  to  excess,  as  there  are  other  potent  factors 
which  have  played  a  great  part  in  Germany’s  rapid  industrial  advance : 

“  Prominent  amongst  these  are,  for  example,  the  system  of  protection,  ’ 
the  confederation  of  the  German  States  since  1870,  the  reduced  freights 
on  the  State  railways  and  canals,  the  habits  of  work,  discipline,  order, 
and  thrift  inculcated  by  the  system  of  universal  Military  service,  and 
high  general  educational  standard  which  prevails  everywhere,  and  ; 
others  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  When,  however,  the  influence  < 
of  these  concomitant  factors  has  been  duly  taken  into  consideration,  the 
share  of  the  German  technical  high  school  in  the  industrial  advance 
of  the  past  forty  years  has  been  a  most  important  one,  and  for  this 
reason  the  present  Report  has  been  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the ; 
growth  and  present  condition  of  the  German  technical  high  schools,  with] 
special  reference  to  their  aims,  organisation,  attendance,  and  financial  i 
standing.” 

Dr.  Rose  points  out  that  there  are  nine  fully-equipped  technical  high 
schools  in  Germany,  to  which  number  two  more  are  being  added,  and] 
a  list  shows  that  most  of  these  were  established  seventy  or  more  years; 
ago  as  trades’  schools.  His  Report  proceeds  :  — 

“  The  foundation  of  these  schools  in  their  original  forms  as  trade 
schools,  or  small  technical  schools,  dates  from  the  period  following  the  j 
final  overthrow  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  marks  the  first  sign  of  an  important, 
industrial  movement  in  a  country  hitherto  almost  wholly  agricultural  I 
The  further  progress  of  this  industrial  movement  is  faithfully  recorded 
by  the  conversion  of  the  trade  and  small  technical  schools  into  poly 
technic  schools,  and  the  further  conversion  of  the  polytechnic  schools 
into  technical  high  schools,  and  finally  by  the  further  privileges  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  technical  high  schools  by  virtue  of  which  they  are 
now  enabled  to  confer  degrees  and  rank  with  the  older  Universities 
These  technical  schools,  founded  without  exception  during  the  nine 
teenth  century,  are  situated  in  towns  with  a  population  of  abom 
100,000  and  upwards,  in  contrast  to  the  Universities,  which  are  mosthj  i 
situated  in  smaller  towns.  Those  situated  in  the  capitals  of  the  State 
have  greatly  benefited  by  the  friendly  emulation  existing  between  th 
different  States  with  regard  to  the  development  and  equipment  of  the! 
highest  educational  institutes.  At  the  time  of  their  foundation  the 
were  originally  intended  for  the  study  of  architecture,  engineering,  ai 
technical  mechanics,  with  special  reference  to  the  purely  practical  an 
empirical  aspect  of  these  branches.  In  course  of  time,  more  attentio  | 
was  devoted  to  higher  mathematics,  theory,  drawing,  and  design,  an  , 
new  highly  specialised  and  completely  equipped  departments  wer 
opened  for  chemistry,  electricity,  various  branches  of  engineering! 
forestry,  photography,  naval  architecture,  pharmacy,  surveying,  am 
general  educational  subjects,  including  art,  philosophy,  languages,  ami 
political  economy.  In  1871  Germany  was  a  nation  of  39,000,000  inhab1 
tants,  of  whom  60  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  I 
1900  it  had  increased  to  an  Empire  of  58,000,000  inhabitants,  of  whoi 
35  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  65  per  cent. — nearly  two 
thirds — in  industry  and  trade. 

- » - 

Messrs.  Adams  and  Company,  of  26,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 
send  us  a  special  copy  of  their  photographic  catalogue  for  the  curren 
season.  Besides  containing  detailed  illustrated  particulars  of  Messrs 
Adams’  specialities  in  hand  cameras,  there  are  some  fifteen  page 
of  excellent  half-tone  illustrations  from  negatives  taken  with  thos 
cameras.  The  catalogue,  which  is  sent  post  free  for  fourpence,  i 
extremely  well  produced,  and  can  be  recommended  for  consultatio 
to  all  hand  camera  users.  ; 
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Dew  Books. 

- - ♦ - 

■“Photography  With  Roll  Films.”  By  John  McIntosh.  Pp.  196. 
Price,  one  shilling  nett.  London  :  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Camera 
House,  St.  Bride  Street,  E.C. 

We  are  extremely  pleased  to  see  the  name  of  our  old  friend  Mr.  John 
McIntosh  on  the  title  page  of  this  book.  His  qualifications  as  a 
teacher  of  photography  were  long  ago  acquired,  manifested,  and  deve¬ 
loped,  in  that  admirable  photographic  nursery,  the  North  Middlesex 
Photographic  Society,  whilst  his  contributions  to  periodical  photographic 
'literature  have  deservedly  secured  wide  recognition.  The  reader  of  the 
book  under  notice  may,  therefore,  be  assured  that  the  author  knows 


what  he  is  writing  about.  Divided  into  thirteen  chapters  we  have  such 
subjects  as  Selection  of  the  Camera,  the  Dark  Room.  Development, 
Printing,  Combination  Printing,  and  Portraiture,  dealt  with  in  a  clear 
and  easily  understood  form  of  language.  Chapter  V.,  “On  The 
Development  of  a  Film,”  summarises  all  available  information  which 
the  roll-film  user  could  desire  on  this  interesting  subject.  There  is  not 
a  page  of  the  book  which  does  not  contain  valuable  hints  on  photographic 
procedure,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  one  of  the 
best  manuals  of  instruction  we  have  for  a  long  time  been  called  upon  to 
review.  The  fifty-two  half-tone  diagrammatic  and  other  illustrations 
supply  a  liberal  photographic  education  in  themselves. 

_ 

“Hand  Camera  Photography.”  By  Walter  Ivilbey.  Pp.  124 
(illustrated).  Price,  one  shilling,  nett.  London :  Dawbarn 
and  Ward,  Limited,  6,  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C. 

Most  readers  of  the  photographic  journals  are  familiar  with  the 
very  clever  instantaneous  work  of  Mr.  Walter  Kilbev,  many  examples 
of  which  are  shown  in  the  volume  before  us,  together  with  impressions 
from  negatives  made  by  many  other  well-known  amateurs.  The  pre¬ 
fatory  note  tells  us  that  the  book  aims  to  teach  the  first  things  of 
photography  to  those  who  find  recreation  in  the  ever  ready  camera 
which  can  be  carried  in  the  hand  or  pocket.  This  is  an  excellent  pro¬ 
gramme,  which,  however,  is  not  characterised  by  any  remarkable 
novelty.  However,  Mr.  Kilbev  is  a  very  lucid  instructor,  and  we 
much  appreciate  the  little  synopsis  of  what  “we  have  learnt,”  which  he 
puts  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  In  a  future  edition  we  suggest  that 
he  should  take  the  opportunity  of  expanding  the  meagre  information 
he  gives  on  the  subject  of  focal-plane  shutters.  The  book  is  a  capital 
shilling’s  worth,  and  one  which  we  shoukl  think  would  be  found  of 
practical  service  by  the  beginner. 


“Photography.”  Edited  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  160  pages.  Price,  one 
shilling.  London  :  Cassell  and  Company,  Limited. 

The  editor  of  this  little  book  has  drawn  upon  the  columns  of  his  own 
paper  “Work,”  for  his  matter.  The  handbook  purports  to  be  a  com¬ 
prehensive  digest  of  the  knowledge  of  photography  scattered  over  more 
than  20,000  columns  of  the  publication  named.  The  professional  matter 
is  attributed  to  Mr.  Arthur  Hands,  who  also  revised  the  proofs.  A 
glance  through  the  volume  shows  us  that  on  the  whole  the  information 
served  up  is  sound  and  reliable.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  think 
that  the  book  is  so  well  stuffed  that  it  may  defeat  its  own  object  of 


acting  as  a  guide  to  the  photographic  aspirant  of  the  present  time,  who 
demands  to  be  fed  on  a  very  light  and  easily  digestible  diet  indeed. 
Time  was  when  the  only  available  text  book  on  gelatine  photography 
was  Sir  William  Abney’s  “  Instructions,”  and  those  of  us  who  drew 
our  inspiration  from  that  classic  volume  needed  no  other  guide.  Now¬ 
adays,  however,  the  difficulty  of  the  amateur  photographer  is  to  know 
which  handbook  to  pick  cut  of  the  many  that  are  constantly  being 
issued  for  his  benefit. 

- ♦ - 

Commercial  $  Ccgai  Intelligence 

■ - ♦ - 

Anthony  Percival,  Ltd. — The  above-named  company  has  been  re¬ 
gistered  with  a  capital  of  £2,000  in  £1  shares.  The  objects  of  the 
company  are  to  adopt  an,  agreement  with  L.  Percival  and  A.  Percival 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  business  now  carried  on  by  them  as  photo¬ 
graphers  and  artists  at  88,  Edgware  Road,  W.,  and  to  carry  on  the 
same  and  any  other  business  which  may  be  carried  on  in  connection 
therewith.  There  will  be  no  initial  public  issue.  The  first  directors, 
to  number  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four,  are  J.  Lichenfeld, 

, C.  Loeb,  and  E.  D.  Smith.  Remuneration  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
company  at  general  meeting.  The  registered  offices  of  the  company 
are  at  88,  Edgware  Road,  W. 

D.  A.  Lowthime,  Ltd. — This  company  has  teen  registered  with  a 
capital  of  £5,000  in  £1  shares  to  acquire  the  business  carried  on  by 
D.  A.  Lowthime  at  17  and  18  Paradise  St.,  E.C.,  with  the  under 
lease  of  the  said  premises,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  photographic  albums,  photographic  sundries,  etc.  There 
will  not  be  any  initial  public  issue.  The  first  directors  are  D.  A. 
Lowthime,  managing  director,  his  remuneration  being  £520  per  annum  ; 
A  A.  Hart,  assistant  managing  director,  with  a  salary  of  £250  per 
annum;  and  L.  B.  Simmons,  £100  per  annum.  The  qualification  of 
subsequent  directors  to  be  £50  in  shares. 

The  Amateur  Photographers’  Intelligence  Society,  Ltd. — The  objects 
of  this  company,  which  has  been  recently  registered  with  a  capital 
of  £3,000  in  £1  shares,  are  to  acquire  the  business  now  carried  on 
at  52,  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  as  the  Amateur  Photographers’  Intelli¬ 
gence  Society  to  adopt  an  agreement  with  C.  E.  Lyon,  and  to  provide 
a  clubhouse  and  other  conveniences  for  the  use  of  the  members  of 
the  society.  No  initial  issue  to  the  public.  The  first  directors,  to 
number  not  less  than  two  ncr  more  than  four,  are  C.  E.  Lyon, 
managing  director  for  first  five  years,  remuneration  £250  per  annum, 
and  the  Hon.  M.  O.  Forbes.  The  registered  office  is  at  52,  New 
Bond  Street,  W. 

- ♦ - 

exhibitions* 

- - - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

July  22,  23. — Cardiff  County  Horticultural  Society  (art  section). 
A.  Coleman,  37,  Plasturton  Gardens,  Cardiff. 

September  24-October  31. — The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 


***  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  received  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  abso¬ 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied ,  as  to  what  appears  in 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 


Irtish  Journal  of  jPctogipphg. 

The  Oldest  Photographic  Journal  in  the  World. 

Established  1854.  published  every  Friday.  price  twopenoe 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION,  Post  Free 


(United  Kingdom  and  the  Channel  Isles). 


s.  d. 

One  Year  ...  ...  ...  ^  lO  lO 

Half  X  ear  ~  . 7.  5  5 

Quarter  Year  .  2  9 


France,  Belgium, United  States, Canada, 
Australia,  Africa,  New  Zealand,  New¬ 
foundland,  Germany,  Russia,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  India,  China, 
Japan,  Ac.  One  Year  ...  13s. 


It  may  also  be  obtained  from  all  Booksellers,  Photographic  Dealers 
and  Railway  Bookstalls. 
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lutings  or  Societies. 

r 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


June 

Name  of  Society. 

13 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

13 . 

Croydon  Camera  Club  . 

13 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

16 . 

Hackney  Photographic  Society 

16 . 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Photo.  Soc. 

18 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

18 . 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 

Subject. 


Half-day  Excursion  to  the  “  Leasowes.” 

Conductor,  Mr.  E.  Johnson. 
Excursion  to  the  Medway  Valley. 
Excursion  to  Beddington  and  Carshal- 
ton.  Conductor,  Mr.  G.  Clinch,  F.G.S. 
Points  for  Begmners  in  Architectural 
Work.  Mr.  Wm.  Rawlings 
Ramble  to  Matlock.  Leader, Mr.  Alfred 
Shaw. 

Botanical  Section.  Evening  Excursion. 
Conductor,  Mr.  J.  Edmund  Ciai  k, 
B.A.,  B.Sc. 

Nomination  of  Officers,  &c. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTO  ASSOCIATION. 
Meeting  June  4th — Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Rapson  showed  a  series  of  negatives  taken  with  and  without 
a  screen  upon  Edwards’  isochromatic  plates,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson 
showed  some  also.  Mr.  Welford  (hon.  secy.)  said  he  had  found  re¬ 
cently  in  making  a  camera  for  enlargement  and  reduction,  using  a 
wide  angle  lens  of  about  5in.  focus,  that  by  merely  moving  the  lens, 
the  dark  slide  and  the  negative  respectively  being  at  fixed  positions, 
be  was  able  to  get  sharp  focus  for  reduction  to  I-nlate  and 
5  by  4  and  enlargement  to  7^  by  5^  (13  by  18  cm.)  and  85  by  65. 
He  anticipated  having  to  adjust  the  dark  slide  as  well  as  the  lens, 
but  found  that  the  same  position  wasi  reached.  Some  of  the  members 
did  not  think  it  could  be  done.  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  demonstrated 
the  wet  plate  process,  and  read  a  paper  (see  page  467),  the  chief 
feature  of  which  was  his  discovery  that  by  immersing  the  plate  in  a 
bath  of  erythrosine  the  speed  was  increased  to  100  H  and  D.  The 
chairman  remarked  that  if  this  was  correct  and  stood  the  test  of 
further  experiment,  it  would  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  wet  plate 
worker. 


SOUTHAMPTON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  the  28th  ult.  the  members  of  the  above  club  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  a  demonstration  by  Mr.  Max  Mills,  of  the  “  Carbon  Print¬ 
ing  Process.”  The  demonstrator  explained  the  process  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and,  after  giving  valuable  information  concerning  its  in¬ 
tricacies,  proceeded  to  show  practically  the  working  of  the  whole 
process,  from  the  sensitising  of  the  tissues  to  the  production  of  the 
finished  print.  Many  fine  specimens  produced  by  the  process  were 
exhibited.  He  received  a  well-deserved  vote  of  thanks,  on  the  pro¬ 
position  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Vivian,  who  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Max  Mills, 
in  returning  thanks,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  members  take  up  the 
process  in  earnest,  on  account  of  its  artistic  value  and  permanent 
nature,  and  hoped  to  see  many  “Carbon”  productions  at  the  club’s 
exhibition  in  November  next. 


- 4 - 

The  Society  of  Arts’  conversazione;  will  take  place  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  30th,  from 
9  to  12  p.m. 

“A  Chat  on  Carbon  Work,”  published  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Illing¬ 
worth  and  Company,  Limited,  of  Willesden  Junction,  London,  N.W., 
has  reached  a  second  edition.  Li  the  course  of  about  a  dozen  pages, 
concise  instructions  are  given  for  the  practical  working  of  the  carbon 
process.  A  copy  of  the  booklet  is  sent  post  free  to  all  applicants. 

The  second  summer  outing  of  the  Chiswick  Camera  Club  took  place 
on  the  sixth  inst.  A  fairly  large  number  of  members  accompanied 
the  leader,  Mr.  H.  Gentry,  to  Wimbledon  Common  and  Putney  Heath. 
The  leadership,  the  locale,  and  the  weather  were  all  excellent,  and  a 
most  enjoyable  afternoon  was  spent.  Next  outing:  June  20th,  St. 
Albany;  leader,  Mr.  W.  E.  Walker. 


Correspondence. 

***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper, 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  writers  are  given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  j  or  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 

- ♦ - 

COPYRIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— la  reply  to  the  letter-of  Mr.  Garet  Charles,  I  hope  that 
he  and  other  readers  of  your  paper  will  acquit  me  of  the  intention  of 
prolonging  the  discussion  simply  to  prove  that  he  is  in  the  wrong.  The 
law  of  photographic  copyright  is  of  such  importance  to  photographers- 
that  anything  that  tends  to  elucidate  it  is  valuable,  but  to  suggest  that 
those  parts  of  the  Act  which  are  plain  and  sraightforward,  and  which 
have  never  been  challenged  in  a  High  Court,  simply  because  they  are 
so  plain  and  straightforward,  are  susceptible  of  a  meaning  quite 
different  from  the  ordinary  meaning  of  words,  does  harm,  for,  uncertain 
as  iaw  proverb  hilly  is,  it  is  not  the  custom  of  our  judges  to  go  out 
of  their  may  to  misread  the  obvious  intention  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  make  the  meaning  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  clear,  and  the  ideal  Act  would  be  comprehensible  to  anyone 
of  ordinary  intelligence,  but,  as  I  have  said  previously,  it  is  impossible 
to  frame  sequences  of  words  which,  -while  having  one  definite  meaning, 
make  their  intention  directly  applicable  to  every  case  that  may  occur, 
hence  we  have  to  obtain  interpretations  of  our  Acts  from  our  judges  at 
times. 

My  letter  to  you  was  written  on  the  assumption  that  the  report  of  the- 
case  in  the  Bloomsbury  County  Court,  if  incomplete,  was  at  any  rate- 
correct  in  general  outline.  Mr.  Garet  Charles  only  corrects  the  report- 
in  one  particular — the  judge’s  view  of  the  legal  position.  If  the  facts 
of  the  case  were  wrongly  stated,  surely  he  has  been  wasting  his  own 
time  and  your  space  in  discussing  the  case  as  reported — time  and  space- 
which  might  have  been  usefully  occupied  in  considering  the  bearings  of 
the  case  according  to  its  real  facts.  Until  it  is  corrected  we  are  justified 
in  accepting  the  report,  and  it  would  be  mischievous  to  leave  Mr.  Garet 
Charles’  contention  unchallenged,  that  the  judgment  of  a  County  Court 
judge  constitutes  a  binding  precedent  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  day 
following  that  upon  which  it  was  uttered  the  Court  of  Appeal  confirmed 
the  Act  as  it  is  generally  read,  a  decision  which  would  have  upset  Mr. 
Garet  Charles’  case  from  the  outset. 

Briefly,  these  are  what  I  take  to  be  the  material  facts  of  the  case:  — 

(1)  Mr.  Garet  Charles  took  a  photograph  for  which  he  was  paid. 

(2)  No  agreement  was  signed  reserving  the  copyright  to  Mr.  Garet 

Charles. 

(3)  The  person  on  whose  behalf  the  photograph  was  made  had  some 

copies  made  of  it. 

(4)  After  the  copies  of  the  photograph  had  been  made  Mr.  Garet  Charles 

registered  the  copyright  as  liis  own. 

Another  fact. which  may  or  may  not  be  mentioned  is  :  — 

(5)  Mr.  Garet  Charles  had  printed  on  his  card  making  the  appointment, 

“  It  is  understood  that  the  sole  and  entire  copyright  is  retained  by 
Mr.  Garet  Charles.” 

As  to  the  influence  of  fact  No.  1  there  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of 
a  doubt  the  exact  point  decided  by  the  Appeal  Court  on  May  12  was 
that  “  when  the  negative  of  any  photograph  shall  be  made  or  executed  , 
for  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person  for  a  good  or  a  valuable  considera¬ 
tion,  the  person  making  or  executing  the  same  shall  not  retain  tke- 
copyright  thereof.” 

But  then  the  question  arises  :  Did  the  notice  on  the  card  of  appoints 
ment  nullify  the  provision  of  the  Act,  the  continuing  words  of  the 
quotation  above — “  unless  it  be  expressly  reserved  to  him  by  agree¬ 
ment  in  writing,  signed  by  the  person  for  or  on  whose  behalf  the  same 
shall  be  so  made  or  executed.”  It  is  inconceivable  that  such  a  direct 
unimpeachable  direction  can  legally  be  set  at  nought  by  a  simple  notice 
that  one  party  intends  to  retain  a  right  that  the  Act  expressly  states 
shall  belong  to  the  other. 

The  3rd  and  4th  facts  I  have  alreadv  dealt  with,  and  it  is  useless  to 
discuss  the  point  further.  We  have  hitherto  believed  that  the  words 
of  the  Act  are  so  unambiguous  on  this  point  that  they  are  incapable 
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of  more  than  one  interpretation.  Mr.  Garet  Charles  implies  that  we 
have  been  wrong,  and  his  view  is  certainly  supported  by  the  judgment 
he  has  obtained.  My  own  view  of  the  whole  case  is — may  I  contract 
myself  out  of  the  charge  of  unduly  posing  as  an  authority 
by  adopting  Mr.  Garet  Charles’  own  methods — that  Mr.  Garet 
Charles  had  no  copyright  in  the  photograph,  therefore  he  was  not 
entitled  to  register  it,  and  even  if  he  had  the  copyright  he  was  not 
entitled  to  benefit  by  it  under  the  circumstances  for  failure  to  register 
it  before  the  infringement. 

The  law  of  copyright  as  it  stands  suits  photographers  very  well.  It 
neither  favours  nor  prejudices  their  interests  unduly,  and  they  are  not 
interested  in  upholding  such  a  decision  as  that  of  the  County  Court 
judge,  although  for  the  moment  it  may  appear  to  be  to  their  benefit. 
When  a  change  in  the  Act  becomes  within  the  scope  of  practical  politics 
it  will  not  strengthen  their  position  for  these  opponents  to  be  able  to 
show  that  the  present  Act  gives  every  advantage  to  the  photographer 
and  none  to  his  customer. — I  am,  etc., 

June  6th,  1903.  A.  Mackie. 

THE  AMERICAN  TARIFF  AND  THE  ST.  LOUIS 
EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  opinions  current  among  business  men  with  respect 
to  the  tariff  duties  in  the  United  States,  and  their  relation  to'  the  St. 
Louis  Exhibition,  have  been  emphasised  by  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  his  speech  as  President  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and 
by  the  action  of  some  commercial  bodies  in  large  industrial  centres. 
May  I,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  direct  attention,  briefly,  to  the 
imports  into  the  United  States  of  articles  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
their  relation  to  foreign  trade  in  general,  and  their  significance  from  an 
exhibition  point  of  view? 

The  following  table  has  been  limited  to  articles  approximating  one 


million  dollars  in  value  :  — 

Articles.  '  Values. 

Art  works  . .  $  850,675 

Beer  and  ale .  997,792 

Books  .  2,372,863 

Coal,  bituminous- .  1,566,965 

Chemicals  (1901)  . 7,208,158 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of  .  4,143,217 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of,  including  knit  goods, 

hosiery,  laces,  etc . 18,864,104 

China  and  earthenware  .  2,920,321 

Diamonds  . 6,847,495 

Fibres,  including  flax,  and  their  manufactures .  15,823,534 

Furs,  hides,  and  skins .  10,681,643 

India  rubber .  4,039,570 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of .  17,172,205 

Jewellery  and  precious  stones,  other  than  diamonds 

(1901)  .  1,098,641 

Machinery  (all  kinds)  .  3,336,194 

Paper  and  paper  stock  .  1,812,046 

Silk,  manufactures  of .  2,065,158 

Spirits  and  wines .  1,904,387 

Tea  . 833,437 

Tin,  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  etc..., .  8,885,913 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of .  931,472 

Wool  and  woollens  . .  15,282,414 


With  the  exception  of  the  returns  which  relate  to  malt  liquors,  iron 
nd  steel  products  and  machinery,  the  figures  are  taken  from  the  returns 
ompiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  in 
Washington.  They  thus  represent  imports  into  the  United  States,  i.e. , 
alues  at  the  landing  port.  In  the  excepted  items,  the  American 
tatistics  were  less  complete  in  details,  so  that,  as  to  them,  resort  has 
een  had  to  the  annual  returns  of  Trade  and  Navigation  issued  by  the 
>oard  of  Trade,  which,  naturally,  represent  values  at  the  port  of  ship- 
lent.  All  the  figures  are,  therefore,  official,  and,  save  for  chemicals 
nd  jewellery,  as  noted,  are  for  the  calendar  year  of  1902.  Many 
msiderable  industries,  including  anthracite  coal,  cocoa,  coffee,  glass, 
lillinery,  feathers  and  spices,  contribute  liberally  to  the  totals.  As 
ley  do  not,  however,  reach  the  limit  fixed,  they  are  omitted  from  the 
numeration. 


The  total  imports  into  the  United  States  during  the  last  three  years, 
and  the  British  contributions  to  them  in  selected  articles,  are  thus 


sho  wn  :  — 

Articles.  Value. 

Chemicals  (1901)  .  $  53,508,157 

China,  etc .  9,838,426 

Cotton  .  60,358,448 

Fibres  and  their  manufactures .  75,394,404 

Iron  and  steel  products  and  machinery  .  44,051,903 

Wool  and  woollens  .  38,362,001 


Total  value  of  all  imports  into  the  United 

States,  1902  .  $969,320,953 

Imports  from  Europe .  513,780,860 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  .  180,249,114 

Imports  from  Germany  .  111,999,904 

Imports  from  France  .  87,895,253 

Total  imports,  1901  . 880,419,910 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  1901  .  155,291,551 

Total  imports,  1900  . 829,149,714 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  1900.. .  151,566,743 


All  the  articles  thus  sold  in  the  United  States  have  passed  through 
various  processes  of  manufacture  or  handling,  and  each  has  contributed 
its  part  to  the  rewards  of  labour  and  capital.  Taken  together,  they 
have  afforded  employment  for  thousands  of  hands,  and  to  millions  of 
pounds  of  capital  invested  in  manufacture  and  shipping. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  a  steady  trade  of  this  magnitude  cannot  be 
neglected  or  overlooked.  Even  the  rigid  duties,  inaugurated  by  the 
McKinley  law  of  1890,  have  left  this  large  share  to  British  industry,  in 
competition  with  all  the  world.  So,  if  Germany  and  France,  with 
smaller  totals,  can  spend  from  £150,000  to  £200,000  each — as  they  are 
planning  to  do — in  order  to  advertise  their  wares  at  St.  Louis,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  British  manufacturer  or  merchant  can  miss  an 
opportunity  to  make  known  his  national  industries,  so  much  greater  in 
importance  and  value. 

When  it  is  recognised  that  the  general  import  trade  from  Europe  to 
the  United  States  has  increased  by  55  per  cent,  since  the  end  of  the 
Spanish  war  of  1898,  while  that  from  Great  Britain  has  doubled  during 
the  same  five  year  period,  it  is,  plainly,  a  quantity  which  cannot  safely 
be  neglected.  This  conclusion  derives  additional  force  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  markets  to  be  reached  at  St.  Louis  make  a  continually 
growing  demand  for  articles  of  art  and  luxury.  It  is  probable  that 
no  equal  number  of  people,  anywhere  in  the  world,  are  increasing  with 
such  rapidity  both  their  wants  and  their  ability  to  buy  as  are  those 
who  inhabit  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Even  if  no  new  and  direct  demand  for  imported  manufactured 
products  should  come  from  the  United  States,  the  exhibitor  at  St.  Louis 
will  be  able,  during  a  few  months,  to  come  into  contact  with  more 
probable  customers  from  Canada,  the  British  West  Indies,  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Central  and  South  America,  than  he  could  see  or 
reach  at  a  great  expense  during  many  years  of  the  widely  diffused  effort 
he  would  have  to  make.  He  will  be  able  to  see  there,  and  at  a  glance, 
what  is  wanted  and  what  steps  his  rivals  are  taking  to  meet  new,  varied, 
and  growing  demands.  When  to  these  considerations  is  added  the 
resulting  knowledge  of  those  avenues  of  the  trade  to  the  East,  certain 
to  be  opened  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed  ;  and  when  the 
growing,  restless  competition  of  all  the  leading  communities  of  the 
world,  and  the  commercial  activity  incidental  to  international  exhibi¬ 
tions  are  all  taken  into  account,  nothing  would  seem  more  certain  than 
that  the  great  manufacturing  country  absent,  or  present  only  in  an 
imperfect,  conventional  way,  will  not  be  taking  full  advantage  of  its 
opportunities. — I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

George  F.  Parker. 

Sanctuary  House,  Tothill  Street,  Westminster. 

June  6th,  1903. 

- ♦ - 

Haxdsworth  Photographic  Society. — “  Development  with  Austin- 
Edwards  Films,”  formed  the  subject  of  a  recent  demonstration.  The 
demonstrator,  Mr.  E.  G.  Collins,  who  was  enthusiastically  received, 
claimed  for  the  afore  mentioned  films  simplicity,  portability,  and  an 
absence  of  curling. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents, 

%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  includ¬ 
ing  queries ,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London , 
W.  0.  ”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

*#*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

- ♦ - 

Photographs  Registered 

II.  Lowthian,  45,  Welholme  Road  West,  Grimsby.  Photograph  of  Cleethorpes  Road , 
Grimsby.  Photograph  of  Freeman  Street,  Grimsby.  Photograph  of  Old  Market 
Place,  Grimsby.  Photograph  of  Thornton  Abbey,  Lincolnshire. 

W.  F.  Wilson,  Gold  Street  Studio,  Saffron  Walden.  Photograph  of  Doujal  in  charge 
of  police  officers  at  Audley  End. 

A.  N.  Croyle,  9,  East  Ascent,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.  Photograph  of  lightning  over 
the  sea. 

J.  A.  Horsburgh,  4,  West  Maitland  Street,  Edinburgh.  Photograph  of  Rev.  Dr.  J 
Gillespie, 

Instantaneous  Photography. — F.  C.  Titchen  asks:  “Is  it  possible 
to  take  an  instantaneous  picture  on  a  bright  day,  with  a 
W.A.R.  lens,  working  at  F/16?  If  so,  are  special  rapid  plates 
suitable?”  In  reply:  A  wide  angle  lens,  with  an  aperture  of 
f/16,  will  be  as  rapid  as  any  other  lens  stopped  down  to  the  same 
aperture.  Many  “  instantaneous  ”  pictures  are  taken  with  a  less 
opening  than  f/16  rapid  plates. 

Stained  Negative. — A.  I).  S.  asks:  “Would  you  mind  telling  me 
if  the  enclosed  plate  can  be  cleansed?  The  spots  were  caused 
through  fixing  it  in  an  enamelled  dish,  in  which  the  enamel 
had  worn  off  and  the  iron  was  showing  in  it,  and  the  paper  had 
stood  in  it  for  some  time.  I  enclose  stamps  for  return  of  plate.” 
In  reply  :  There  are  no  means  of  removing  the  stains  and  spots. 
The  negative  has  been  returned  as  requested. 

Registration  of  Copyright. — E.  A.  Wales  says:  “Formerly  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  undertook  to  get  copyrights  for  photos  sent  you.  As 
I  do  not  now  see  the  notice  in  the  Journal  will  you  kindly  say 
if  you  are  still  prepared  to  do  so,  and  state  what  is  necessary  for 
me  to  do  to  get  some  views  copyrighted?”  In  reply  :  We  still 
for  the  convenience  of  our  subscribers,  continue  to  effect  regis¬ 
tration  for  them.  Send  us  a  couple  of  unmounted  prints,  and 
Is.  7d.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  register  the  picture  for  you. 
Spots  on  Prints. — “Puzzled”  says  :  “I  should  be  extremely  obliged 
to  you  if  you  could  give  me  any  idea  what  the  blue  spots  (on 
photograph  enclosed)  are  caused  through.  I  have  tried  every 
thing  imaginable,  but  fail  to  find  cause.  It  looks  to  me  like 
some  metallic  matter.”  In  reply  :  The  spots  seem  to  be  due 
entirely  to  wrant  of  care  in  the  work.  The  red  spots  are  caused 
by  air  bubbles  adhering  to  the  paper  while  the  prints  are  toning. 
The  yellow  ones  to  the  same  cause  while  they  are  in  the  fixing 
bath.  There  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  spots  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  are  due  to  metallic  matter,  or  to  the  mounts. 
Design  for  Studio. — “  Studio  ”  says  :  “  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you 
would  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  is  your  opinion  about  a 
studio  as  below,  which  I  am  going  to  erect.  You  will  see  there 
is  a  building  next  door,  allowing  only  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
for  the  light  to  the  floor  of  the  studio.  The  idea  is  from 
Inglis’s  book  on  ‘Artistic  Lighting.’  It  would  suit  better  (I 
think)  than  the  double  slant,  owing  to  its  doing  away  with  the 
sun  during  the  morning.”  In  reply:  The  design  is  very  good, 
as  shown  by  the  sketch.  But  we  do  not  see  the  utility  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  glaiss  down  to  so  near  the  floor.  To  within  three 
feet  or  three  feet  six  inches  will  be  ample. 

Photographs  Wanted. — J.  W.  B.  says  :  “lam  desirous  of  obtaining 
good  architectural  photographs  of  the  interiors  of  the  best  art 
galleries  on  the  Continent.  I  should  feel  indebted  to  you  if 
you  would  give  me  the  address  of  someone  publishing  such 
pictures.”  In  reply  :  The  houses  that  have  the  finest  collections 


of  the  reproductions  of  the  works  in  the  art  galleries  on  the 
Continent  are  Franz  Haufstaengl  of  Munich,  and  Braun  of 
Dornach.  But  whether  they  publish  views  of  the  interiors  of 
the  galleries  or  not  we  cannot  say.  The  London  address  of  the 
former  is  16,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.,  and  the  Autotype  Company, 
New  Oxford  Street,  are  the  agents  for  the  latter.  Better  com¬ 
municate  with  them. 

Testing  Focal  Shutter. — “Speedy”  asks:  “How  can  he  test 
the  speed  of  a  focal  plane  shutter  or  where  an  article  can  be 
found  on  the  subject.”  In  reply:  There  is  no  article  extant, 
so  far  as  we  know,  treating  specially  of  this,  and  it  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  do,  as,  if  a  falling  body  is  photographed,  and  the 
slit  in  the  shutter  moves  in  the  same  direction  as  the  body,  a 
longer  reading  is  obtained  than  when  the  slit  moves  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  precisely  the  same  argument  applies,  of 
course,  to  photographing  a  revolving  body.  The  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  have,  we  believe,  an  extremly  ingenious  instru¬ 
ment,  by  means  of  which  the  results  can  be  read,  and  no  doubt 
this  could  be  used  at  Russell  Square  on  application. 

Supplementary  Lens. — “  Shoptician  ”  asks:  “Kindly  let  me  know 
what  focus  supplementary  lens  to  place  between  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  a  12^  inch  lens,  now  working  at  F/7.7,  so  as  to  reduce 
it  to;  9  inches  and  61  inches ;  also  its  then  altered  working 
apertures  and  circle  of  definition.  Should  the  supplementary 
lens  be  mathematically  centred  ?  ”  In  reply  :  A  32in.  convex  lens 
will  reduce  focus  to  9  inches  and  the  working  aperture  will  be 
about  F/5.5,  and  a  12J[  inch  lens  will  reduce  the  focus  to 
6i  inches,  and  the  working  aperture  will  be  F/3.8.  The  circle  of 
definition  depnds  on  so  many  factors  that  a  practical  examination 
alone  can  give  any  useful  information.  The  supplementary  lens 
should  be  accurately  centred,  but  it  is  not  aboslutely  neces¬ 
sary. 

Focus  Distance. — “  Diaphragm  ”  asks  :  “  Will  you  please  help  me  in 
the  following? — There  appears  yearly  in  the  Almanac  a  table, 
by  Sir  D.  Salomons  giving  the  “  Distances  at  and  beyond  which 
all  objects  are  in  focus.”  Taking  a  4in.  lens  and  using  stop  f/8, 
does  the  table  mean  that  objects  at  varying  distances  up  to 
17  feet  require  individual  focussing,  and  above  that  distance 
no  further  focussing  is  required?  Again,  can  I,  by  focussing  an 
object  at  17  feet  with  stop  f/8,  and  then  (without  moving  lens) 
by  using  stop  f/16,  get  an  image  in  focus  at  9  feet,  and  so  on 
with  ismaller  stops  ?  In  other  words,  will  a  mere  change  of  stop 
make  a  difference  of  8  feet  in  depth  of  focus?”  In  reply:  The 
table  is  perfectly  clear,  and  shows  that  when  an  object  at  17 
feet  distance  is  focussed  with  a  4-inch  lens — aperture  f/8 — all 
objects  beyond  will  be  in  focus.  If  an  object  be  focussed  with  an 
aperture  of  f/16,  at  9  feet,  all  beyond  that  will  be  in  focus. 
In  future  wrrite  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  please. 

Residues. — “  Perplexed  ”  says  :  “  I  am  using  a  C.C.  paper  for  toning, 
of  which  I  enclose  formula,  and  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  tell 
me  the  best  way  of  precipitating  any  gold  and  platinum  not  used 
up.  I  put  the  waste  baths  of  both  solutions  in  a  large  jar,  and 
on  adding  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potash  a  light  coloured 
flocculent  precipitate  was  formed  in  abundance,  one  which  takes 
days  to  settle,  and  even  then  does  not  do  so  closely.  I  have  a 
pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  inorganic  analytical  chemistry, 
but  do  not  know  the  cause  of  this  result,  and  have  not  access 
to  a  laboratory  to  enable  me  to  ascertain  what  the  precipitate 
is,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  of  recovering  the  gold 
and  platinum.”  In  reply  :  Sulphide  of  potassium  will  precipitate 
both  metals.  But  why  mix  the  two  residues?  They  should  be 
kept  separate,  and  precipitated  separately,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
refiner  having  to  separate  the  metals  after  they  are  reduced. 
The  instructions  you  enclose  isay  the  platinum  bath  may  be  used 
over  and  over  again  until  exhausted.  If  that  is  done,  there  is, 
of  course,  no  platinum  to  be  recovered  from  it. 


Royal  Institution. — A  general  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Institution  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon  (the  8th  inst.), 
Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  treasurer  and  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 
Sir  Walter  J.  Sendall,  G.C.M  G.,  was  elected  a  member. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Photography  It  may  be  said,  without  much  fear  of  con- 

^  -  tradiction,  that  at  the  present  time  there 

Profession.  f  ,  ,,  . 

are  more  persons,  male  and  female,  en¬ 
gaged  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  photographic  industry 
than  at  any  other  period  since  the  introduction  of  our  art- 
science.  To  some  it  is  highly  remunerative,  to  others  just 
the  reverse.  If  one  may  judge  from  the  advertisements 
that  appear  in  our  columns  weekly  of  those  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  it  would  seem  that  the  photographic  labour  market 
is  considerably  overstocked ;  not  only  is  this  assumed  on 
account  of  the  number  that  are  wanting  situations,  but  on 
account  of  the  low  salaries  that  some  offer  their  services. 
In  this  direction  we  can  see  a  growing  evil  for  which  assist¬ 
ants  themselves  will  be  mainly  responsible.  Some  state 
their  qualifications  as  equal  to  first-class  craftsmen,  and 
then  offer  their  services  at  30s.  or  35s.  a  week.  If  em- 
ployers  can  get  capable  men  at  such  a  wage,  small  blame 
attaches  to  them  if  they  do  not  give  more.  This  is  not  the 
only  injury  that  employees  are  doing  themselves  and  their 
fellows  by  advertising  the  small  salaries  they  require.  For 
example,  an  employer  sees  the  advertisement  of  someone, 
say  an  operator,  claiming  certain  qualifications,  who  offers 
his  services  for  about  half  the  salary  he  is  paying  his  pre¬ 
sent  employee.  In  such  a  case,  what  is  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  get  the  idea  that  he  is  paying  too  much  ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  some  would  be  inclined  to  reduce 
the  pay,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  increase  it  if  an  increase 
were  suggested.  Here  is  an  example  of  some  advertise¬ 
ments  that  have  appeared  recently  : — “  Operator,  developer, 
bromide  printer,  and  negative  maker,  25s.  a  week  ” ; 

Capable  retoucher,  and  assistant  operator,  thoroughly 
practical  in  all  branches,  first-class  references,  30s.”  ;  “  As 
salesman,  good  West-End  experience  and  references,  used 


to  developing,  printing,  etc.,  plates  and  films,  salary,  25s.”  ; 
“  Printer  in  silver,  platinotype,  and  P.O.P.,  five  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  wages  21s.”  Now,  is  it  employers  who  have 
brought  down  salaries  to  this  low  ebb,  or  is  it  not  the  em¬ 
ployees  who  have  done  it  themselves — that  is  if  such  wages 
as  we  have  just  quoted  are  those  that  rule  in  the  profession? 
Such,  however,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  is  not  the  case, 
though  salaries,  even  for  competent  hands,  are  not  what 
they  were  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  such  advertisements  as  we 
have  just  referred  to  will  not  tend  to  make  them  higher. 
Employers  occasionally  advertise  for  proficient  hands  and 
offer  ridiculous  salaries,  and  then  complain  that  they  cannot 
get  them.  An  advertisement  recently  appeared  for  a  lady 
operator,  who  could  operate,  retouch,  and  print.  For  her 
services  the  munificent  salarv  of  15s.  a  week  is  offered. 
Although  employees,  claiming  high  qualifications,  offer 
their  services  for  less  that  the  minimum  wage  that  the 
unskilled  labourers’  trade  union  allows  its  members  to  take, 
high-class  photographers,  who  pay  very  liberal  salaries, 
complain  that  they  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  really  good 
operators,  with  artistic  tastes,  as  well  as  other  first-class 
assistants.  Why  is  this?  The  onlv  reason  we  can  suggest 
is  that  with  gelatine  plates,  ready  for  exposure  in  the 
camera,  and  P.O.P.’s  ready  for  printing,  there  is  very  little 
to  learn  before  a  presentable  photograph  can  be  produced, 
and  the  producer  thereof  too  often  jumps  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  a  competent  photographer,  and,  perhaps,  con¬ 
scientiously  advertises  himself  as  one  at  a  little  more  than 
he  has  been  receiving  as  an  “  office  boy.”  Still,  in  spite 
of  this,  photography  as  a  profession  is  always  likeR  to  be 
a  remunerative  one,  but,  we  fear,  only  to  those  who  are 
highly  skilled  in  the  art-science,  and  also  possess  a  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  of  art  generally. 


stationers 

Hall. 


Photographers  are  pretty  familiar  with 
the  name  of  Stationers’  Hall,  if  not,  in- 
ded,  with  its  actual  locality,  inasmuch  as  it  is  there  that 
the  copyright  in  their  pictures  has  to  be  registered.  Sta¬ 
tioners’  Hall  belongs  to  the  Stationers’  Company,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  City  companies.  Last  week  this  company 
celebrated  its  five  hundredth  anniversary,  it  having  its 
origin  in  1403.  Originally  it  was  a  guild  of  scriveners 
and  stationers,  but  the  invention  of  printing  brought  about 
a  mutual  separation.  At  one  time  no  one  could  print  a 
book  without  the  licence  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  -century  the  company 
established  its  copyright  register.  As  long  ago  as  1662 
Parliament  required  all  printed  works  to  be  enrolled  at 
Stationers’  Hall.  But  it  was  not  until  1842  that  registra¬ 
tion  was  made  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  to  sue 
for  infringement  of  copyright.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
not  literary  works  alone  that  find'  their  way  to  Stationers' 
Hall  for  registration,  for  large  numbers  of  engravings, 
photographs,  etc.,  there  obtain  the  universal  protection 
provided  for  by  the  Berne  Convention,  as  well  as  in  this 
country  under  the  Artistic  Copyright  Act  of  1862.  At 
Stationers’  Hall  is  kept  a  register  of  all  photographs  that 
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have  been  made  copyright,  which,  for  a  small  fee,  can  be 
examined  at  any  time — of  course,  during  office  hours — so 
that  anyone  can  easily  ascertain  whether  any  particular 

photograph  is  copyright  or  not. 

*  *  * 

Pioture  The  craze  for  picture  post-cards  during 

Post  Cards.  the  past  year  or  so,  seems  to  have 
“  caught  on  ”  in  England  to  the  same  extent  as  it  did  in 
Germany  and  France  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  this  country  took  the  lead  with  these 
things,  for  they  are  only  just  gaining  the  popularity  here 
that  they  had  in  Germany  quite  five  years  back  ;  nor  is 
their  quality  any  better.  The  ordinary  post-cards,  issued 
by  the  Post  Office,  bear  on  the  stamp  side  the  intimation, 

“  The  address  to  be  written  on  this  side.”  For  some  time 
past  a  certain  amount  of  writing  has  been  permissible  on 
this  side  as  well,  so  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
address.  This  privilege  has  largely  been  availed  of  in  con¬ 
nection  with  picture  post-cards.  Last  week  the  Post  Office 
in  a  communication  to  the  daily  Press,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  although  writing  on  the  face  of  the  card  is 
allowed  here  it  is  not  so  abroad ;  and  that,  under  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Postal  Union,  any  communication  upon  the 
address  side  of  the  card  is  treated  as  an  insufficiently  pre¬ 
paid  letter.  Hence,  anyone  sending  a  picture,  or  ordinary 
post-card,  bearing  the  penny  stamp,  to  a  friend  abroad,  if 
there  be  any  writing  on  the  address  side,  the  friend  will 
be  surcharged  as  for  an  insufficiently  stamped  letter.  In 
his  communication  the  Postmaster-General  invites  the 
attention  of  publishers  of  picture  post-cards  to  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  printing  the  words,  “  For  inland  use  only  ”  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  title  “  Post  Card.”  As  many  of  our 
readers  publish  post-cards  of  local  scenery,  we  call  special 
attention  to  the  matter,  for  it  is  rather  annoying  to  a 
foreign  recipient  to  have  to  pay  on  a  picture  post-card,  with 
only  a  few  words  on  the  face,  the  fee  for  an  insufficiently 
stamped  letter.  Apropos  of  picture  post-cards  a  Laffan’s 
telegram  says  that  the  German  Post  Office  have  found  that 
a  considerable  number  of  the  pictorial  post-cards  posted 
bear  neither  address  nor  stamps,  and  the  Postmaster-General 
has  given  orders  that  in  all  holiday  resorts  a  notice  is  to 
be  put  on  the  pillar-boxes,  “  Don’t  forget  address  and 
stamps.”  From  the  annual  reports  of  our  Postmaster- 
General  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  number  of  letters,  many 
containing  money,  that  are  posted  without  addresses. 

*  #  * 

A  __  When  the  history  of  the  new  astronomy 

Photographic  comes  to  be  written,  and  by  the  new 
astronomy  we,  of  course,  mean  those  re¬ 
searches  with  the  telescope,  plus  the  photographic  camera, 
which  have  been  so  productive  of  increased  knowledge  of 
the  universe,  the  name  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Common,  whose  sudden 
death  we  regretfully  reported  last  week,  will  stand  out 
prominently  as  one  of  its  most  strenuous  pioneers.  It  is 
now  twenty  years  ago  that  he  received  the  gold  medal  oi 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  for  his  marvellously  weird 
and  beautiful  picture  of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion.  This 
and  other  later  products  of  the  wedding  of  the  telescope 
and  the  camera  banished  for  ever  the  attempts  of  the 
draughtsman  to  pourtray  the  wonders  of  the  heavens  in  the 
same  way  that  photo-micrography  put  an  end  to  drawings 
of  minute  objects  by  aid  of  the  camera  lucida.  Dr.  Common 
was  one  of  the  first  to  realise  the  most  remarkable 
characteristic  of  astro-photography,  which  for  obvious 
reasons  was  not  attainable  until  the  advent  of  the  rapid  dry 
plate — namely,  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  feeble  light 
from  the  most  distant  orbs.  It  was  found  that  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate,  exposed  for  some  hours  on  a  particular  part 
of  the  sky  would  bear  the  images  of  far  more  stars  than  were 


known  in  any  catalogue.  Stars  which  could  not  be  seen 
by  the  most  powerful  telescopes,  so  distant  are  they  from 
the  earth  and  so  feeble  in  their  light,  caused  vibrations  of 
the  ether,  which,  although  they  had  no  effect  whatever  upon 
the  retina  of  the  eye,  affected  the  photographic  plate  by  their 
persistent  pulsations,  spread  over  a  comparatively  long 
period.  The  invisible  was  made  visible.  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  in  the  making  of  a  photographic  chart  of  the 
entire  firmament,  a  magnificent  scheme  which  is  now  in 
progress,  we  shall  obtain  records  of  thousands  of  orbs  which 
no  human  eye  has  ever  seen,  or  ever  will  see,  supposing 
that  we  have  now  reached  the  limit  of  artificial  aids  to 
vision.  Dr.  Common  was  more  than  an  astronomer ;  he 
was,  as  well,  a  gifted  engineer  and  a  mechanician,  and  these 
attributes  served  him  in  good  stead  in  constructing  the  ap¬ 
paratus  with  which  he  did  such  splendid  work.  He  began 
his  observations  with  a  modest  refracting  telescope  with  a 
5^in.  object  glass;  this  he  replaced  a  few  years  later  by  an 
18in.  reflector.  But  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  resolved  on 
form  of  tlescope  for  himself,  with  a  silvered  glass  mirror 
no  less  than  3ft.  in  diameter.  At  this  time  the  Newtonian 
form  of  telescope  had  not  been  much  employed,  for  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  using  speculum  metal,  of  which  the  mirror  was 
at  one  time  composed,  were  great,  and  although  glass  had 
some  years  before  been  substituted  for  it  by  Foucault  and 
others,  the  reflecting  instrument  had  not  come  into  any¬ 
thing  like  ordinary  use.  Dr.  Common’s  latest  instrument 
had  a  mirror  with  a  diameter  of  no  less  than  6ft.  His 
engineering  knowledge  was  brought  to  bear  with  signal 
success  upon  the  mounting  of  his  instrument,  a  point  no 
less  important  than  the  accurate  formation  of  the  parabolic 
curve  of  the  mirror  which  it  contains.  He  reduced  the 
friction  of  the  moving  parts  by  floating  them  on  mercury, 
and  in  all  the  adjustments  he  had  always  in  mind  the 
ultimate  aim  of  producing  the  most  perfect  photographic 
results.  It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  Dr.  Common’s  smaller 
instruments,  that  with  the  3-foot  mirror,  found  its  way  to 
the  Lick  observatory,  where  it  was  the  means  of  securing 
some  marvellous  pictures  of  nebulae,  in  the  hands  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Keeler.  Dr.  Common,  in  recent  years,  devoted  much 
of  his  attention  to  the  telescopic  sighting  of  big  guns,  and 
the  wonderful  practice  made  during  the  recent  war  in  South 
Africa  with  the  far-famed  4.7  gun  at  Ladysmith  and  else¬ 
where,  is  mainly  due  to  his  work.  Thus  in  the  arts,  both 
of  peace  and  war,  his  useful  labours  are  likely  to  be  long 
remembered. 

*  *  * 

Rainy  “  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 

Days.  breast,”  and  most  photographers,  both 

professional  and  amateur,  are  hoping  foi  a  few  summer 
days  of  the  old-fashioned  pattern.  And  we  must,  of  course, 
include  among  the  hopeful  ones  the  purveyor  of  plates  and 
apparatus.  “  There  is  no  business  doing ;  who  can  want 
plates  and  cameras  in  weather  like  this  ?  ”  said  a  well-known 
dealer  to  us  a  day  or  two  ago.  And  so  it  is  with  other 
traders,  except,  perhaps,  the  manufacturers  of  umbrellas 
and  mackintoshes,  who,  no  doubt,  are  revelling  in  June 
weather  which  is  turning  most  of  us  mad.  Even  the  teetotal 
faddist  must  feel  that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  water  about 
at  last.  He  might  do  some  good  if  he  would  only  turn  his 
attention  to  the  intemperance  of  Dame  Nature  in  the  matter 
of  liquor. 

“  The  thirsty  earth  soaks  up  the  rain, 

And  drinks  and  gapes  for  drink  again.” 

And  it  is  not  only  the  constant  wet  that  we  have  just  now 
to  complain  of.  The  middle  of  June  has  brought  us  such 
a  temperature  that  fires  and  winter  clothing  have  once 
more  to  be  resumed.  A.  week  ago  there  were  prophecies  in 
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the  newspaper  weather  columns  that  hot  summer  days  might 
reasonably  be  expected.  Of  course  they  might,  but  where 
are  they?  Let  us  ask  another  question:  “  Is  that  branch 
of  science,  known  as  meteorology  (which,  by  the  way,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  meteors,  and  is,  therefore, 
making  the  initial  error  of  a  misnomer) — is  it  any  use  at 
all?”  Its  conclusions  are  certainly  continually  going 
wrong.  Last  autumn  we  were  told  that  a  singularly  severe 
winter  was  at  hand,  and  the  winter  which  came  to  us  was 
quite  the  reverse.  Again,  one  of  the  most  established 
tenets  of  this  pseudo  science  is  that  the  presence  of  trees 
is  conducive  to  increase  of  rain,  and  we  are  told  various 
cock-and-bull  stories  about  places  which  have  been  denuded 
of  verdure  which  are  now,  in  consequence,  arid  plains.  If 
this  theory  be  correct  the  London  County  Council  would  do 
well,  instead  of  planting  trees  within  the  metropolitan  area, 
to  set  to  work  to  destroy  those  which  already  exist,  so  that 
poor  photographers  and  others  may  have  a  chance  of  seeing 
the  sun  once  more.  But  we  have  our  suspicions  that  the 
tree  and  rainfall  theory  is  all  moonshine.  A  few  centuries 
ago  London  was  hemmed  in  by  vast  stretches  of  forest  land 
on  all  sides.  Thousands  of  acres  of  trees  have  since  been 
cut  down,  and  bricks  and  mortar  have  taken  their  place. 
Now,  if  the  meteorologists  are  right  about  the  trees  bringing 
the  rain  it  is  clear  that  London  ought  long  ago  to  have 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  drought.  Or,  are  we  to  suppose 
that  when  the  trees  were  flourishing  the  home  counties 
were  in  a  constant  deluge,  of  which  the  present  downpour 
is  but  a  dribble  in  comparison?  The  fact  is  that  the 
meteorologists,  with  all  their  instruments  and  their  talk 
about  Atlantic  icebergs,  the  Gulf  Stream,  cyclones  and  anti¬ 
cyclones,  know  no  more  about  the  coming  weather  than  did 
our  remote  forefathers.  That  certain  birds  of  the  air,  and 
beasts  of  the  field,  know  instinctively  when  a  change  is 
coming  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  the  same  fore¬ 
knowledge  is  denied  to  man.  Possibly,  by  the  time  these  lines 
appear  in  print  we  shall  be  broiling  under  a  midsummer 
sun,  but,  according  to  present  indications,  snow  and  frost 
are  not  far  off. 

*  *  * 

Some  Graven  If  any  budding  photographer  should  be 
Images.  anxious  to  learn  the  art  of  judicious 

posing,  he  could  not  do  better  than  make  a  round  of  the 
London  squares  and  other  open  spaces  in  order  to  study 
the  various  statues  which  have  been  set  up  from  time  to 
time  as  monuments  to  famous  men.  Let  him  take  snap¬ 
shots  of  these  figures  in  bronze,  from  various  points  of 
view,  or  sketches  if  he  has  the  gift  of  handling  a  pencil, 
and  he  can  keep  the  resulting  studies  in  a  portfolio  for 
ready  reference  as  things  to  be  rigorously  avoided  in  his 
daily  work  as  an  artistic  photographer.  For  the  chamber 
of  horrors  at  Madame  Tussaud’s  contains  nothing  more 
ghastly  in  the  way  of  a  graven  image  than  some  of  those 
monstrosities  which  are  supposed  to  honour  the  sacred 
dead,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  ornamental  adjuncts  to 
the  first  city  of  the  world.  A  good  London  statue  is  such 
an  exceptional  thing  that  quite  a  number  of  questions  have 
been  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  reason  why 
the  excellent  presentment  of  James  I.,  which  was  removed 
from  Whitehall  during  the  Coronation  festivities,  had  not 
been  replaced.  It  is  one  of  the  few  monuments  in  London 
which  are  worth  looking  at,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
a  good  site  is  to  be  presently  selected  for  it.  As  to  most 
|  of  the  other  London  statues  we  can  only  suppose  that  their 
design  was  entrusted  to  very  incompetent  sculptors.  Ham¬ 
let’s  estimate  of  the  players  might  well  be  applied  to  these 
sculptures — “  I  have  thought  that  some  of  Nature’s  journey¬ 
men  had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated 
humanity  so  abominably.”  The  London  statues  come 
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under  two  categories,  the  undraped  and  the  draped.  By 
undraped  we  do  not  mean  actually  nude.  We  have  only 
one  example  of  a  nude  statue  in  London,  and  that  is  the 
figure  of  Achilles  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  As  Achilles  is 
a  mythologicalpersonage  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  represent¬ 
ing  him  without  clothing — there  was,  by  the  way,  a  terrible 
hubbub  among  the  “  unco’  guid  ”  when  this  same  statue- 
was  first  erected,  because  of  its  alleged  indecency — but  it 
is  obviously  improper  to  suggest  that  a  statesman  is  ever  in 
dishabille.  At  the  same  time  modern  clothing  does  not 
lend  itself  to  artistic  effect.  So  the  sculptors  of  London 
entered  into  a  compromise  by  representing  their  models 
clothed  in  a  blanket  and  a  roll  of  paper.  The  blanket  is 
held  with  one  hand  round  them,  and  the  roll  of  paper  is 
held  in  the  other  hand,  which  is  outstretched.  Dozens  of 
bronze  figures  of  this  pattern  may  be  found  to-day  in  Lon¬ 
don,  together  with  a  few  in  frock  coats,  but  the  blanket  and 
roll  of  paper  always  means  a  statesman,  and  the  frock  coat 
indicates  a  City  man.  In  Bussell  Square  there  is  the 
statue  of  a  noble  duke  with  cherubs,  or  cupids,  we  do  not 
know  which,  flying  round  about  him.  It  is  refreshing  to 
turn  from  these  monstrosities  to  the  noble  group  of 
Boadicea  and  her  daughters,  which  has  recently  been 
erected  at  the  foot  of  Westminster  Bridge,  and  there  are 
some  other  works  in  London  worthy  of  admiration.  But,, 
as  a  rule,  the  statues  are  object  lessons  as  to  what  to  avoid* 
and  in  this  way  they  may  be  of  negative  use  to  photo¬ 
graphers. 

*  *  * 

G!o3sy  Baron  von  Hiibl,  who  is  a  master  of  the 

Platinotypes.  platinotype  process,  has  recently  read  a 
paper  before  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society  upon  this 
subject.  The  report  is  given  in  the  “  Photographische 
Correspondenz.”  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  instruc¬ 
tions  for  producing  glossy  prints,  which  have  the  advantage 
of  making  weak  negatives  available  by  giving  a  depth  tc« 
the  shadows  which  they  would  otherwise  lack.  The  paper 
is  first  coated  -with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine,  using 
10c. c.  per  square  metre.  If  very  rough  paper  is  used,  it 
is  preferable  to  fasten  it  upon  a  drawing  board  to  keep  it 
flat  in  drying.  For  black  tones  sensitise  with — 

4c. c.  of  iron  solution.* 

l^c.c.  of  potassium  platino-chloride  (1  to  6). 

For  development  use  50c. c.  of  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  oxalate,  with  2c. c.  of  the  platinum  solution. 

For  brown  tones  sensitise  with  :  — 

20c. c.  of  iron  solution. 

8c. c.  of  potassium  platino-chloride  (1  to  6'. 

5c. c.  of  citrate  of  mercury  solution  (1  to  30). 

5c. c.  of  citric  acid  solution  (1  to  2). 

4c. c.  of  citrate  of  mercury  solution  will  give  pur© 
sepia  tones,  and  by  further  reduction,  or  increase  of  this 
ingredient,  the  colour  may  be  modified  from  brownish  black 
to  reddish  sepia. 

For  development  use:  — 

Water,  l,000c.c. 

Oxalate  of  potash,  200  grammes. 

Citric  acid,  20  grammes. 

If  10c. c.  to  50c. c.  of  citrate  of  mercury  solution  be  added 
to  the  developer  the  quantity  of  this  ingredient  in  the  sensi¬ 
tising  solution,  may  be  reduced.  This  will  also  accelerate 
the  development.  The  pictures  may  be  de\  eloped  cold 


*  (In  von  Hiibl’s  work,  “  Der  Flatindruek,”  the  iron  solution  consists  of 
20  parts  of  ferric  oxalate  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water,  to  which  1+^ 
grammes  of  oxalic  acid  per  100  c.c  should  be  added.) 
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with  the  brush,  or  hot.  In  the  latter  case  the  shadows  are 
not  so  deep,  but  a  purer  brown.  Baron  von  Hiibl  has  not 
yet  completely  cured  one  difficulty.  In  using  a  large 
quantity  of  mercury  there  is  a  tendency  to  yellowness  in 
the  high  lights.  This  generally  appears  after  fixing,  in  the 
process  of  washing,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  presence  of 
remnants  of  the  sensitising  and  developing  solutions,  which 
are  affected  by  light.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable,  in  such 
cases,  not  to  expose  the  prints  to  light  until  well  washed. 
The  gloss  depends  upon  the  treatment  of  the  paper.  If  it 
is  placed  in  the  drying  box  in  a  moist  condition,  the  gelatine 
softens  and  dries  with  a  glossy  surface.  If  dried  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  the  surface  is  much  duller.  Hot 
development  always  produces  a  glossy  surface,  and  if  this 
must  be  avoided  the  gelatine  solution  should  receive  an 

addition  of  arrowroot. 

*  *  * 

We  have  from  time  to  time  drawn  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  excellent  three-colour  prints 
published  by  Professor  Miethe,  whose 
success  in  this  branch  is  due  to  the  im¬ 
proved  ortho-chromatic  plate  he  has  worked  out.  The 
sensitiser  used  by  him  was  ethyl  red,  which  permits  of  a 
shorter  exposure,  especially  for  the  red  region  of  the  spec¬ 
trum.  Professor  Valenta,  in  the  “  Photographische  Cor- 
respondenz,”  gives  a  report  upon  the  value  of  several 
sensitisers  of  the  cyanine  group,  and  refers  to  a  dye  intro¬ 
duced  by  Meister  Lucius  and  Bruning,  of  Hoechst  o/M. 
under  the  name  of  Orthochrome  T,  which  belongs  to  the 
same  group.  As  a  sensitiser  it  resembles  ethyl  red,  but 
with  a  dry  plate  it  shows  even  more  extended  action  in 
the  red  part  of  the  spectrum.  As  it  is  a  cheaper  dye  than 
ethyl  red,  it  will  enter  into  sharp  competition  with  it.  At 
the  May  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Association 
Dr.  Eder  mentioned  that  he  had  obtained  excellent  results 
with  Orthochrome  T,  and  that  panchromatic  plates,  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  Professor  Miethe,  could  be  prepared  by 
dipping  ordinary  plates  in  a  solution  of  the  dye.  It 
should  be  of  great  service  in  three-colour  work,  as  its 
sensitiveness  exceeds  that  of  ethyl  red. 

*  *  * 


Prbfessop 

Miethe’s 

Sensitiser 

Beaten. 


An  Ultra-  At  the  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Photo- 

Violet  _  graphic  Society,  to  which  we  have  re- 

Light  Filter.  ferred,  Dr.  Eder  also  exhibited  a  new 

light  filter,  prepared  by  Professor  R.  W.  Wood.  The  dye 
used  by  him  fs  nitroso-dimethyl-aniline,  which  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  absorbs  all  the  visible  rays,  excepting 
part  of  the  red  and  violet,  but  transmits  the  whole  of  the 
ultra-violet.  By  combining  this  dye  with  cobalt  glass  a 
filter  is  produced  that  transmits  the  ultra-violet  only. 
Some  remarkable  photographs  of  landscapes  taken  with 
these  filters  were  also  shown. 


*  *  * 

A  traveller  brought  an  action  for 
damages  against  the  Great  Eastern  Rail¬ 
way  recently,  alleging  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  collision  on  that  line  his  health  had  been  shat¬ 
tered,  and  that  he  was  quite  unfit  to  earn  his  living  any 
more.  He  was  brought  into  court  on  a  chair,  and  the 
negligence  which  led  to  the  collision  having  been  admitted, 
it  was  merely  a  question  of  damages.  The  most  interesting 
point  about  the  case,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  that  the 
patient  was  radiographed,  and  the  X-rays  confirmed  the 
■diagnosis  of  the  doctor  who  treated  the  patient.  He  had 
found  a  small  lump  on  the  spine,  springing  from  the  ver¬ 
tebra,  he  feared  that  there  was  a  fracture,  and  the  X-rays 
■showed  that  a  fracture  had  resulted  from  the  injury. 
A  well-known  consultant  corroborated  all  this.  “  The 


“  When 

Doctors 

Disagree.” 


photograph,”  said  he,  “  showed  the  cause  of  what  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  known  as  ‘  railway  spine,’  and  the  whole  chap¬ 
ter  relating  to  the  subject  would  have  to  be  re-written. 
The  case  was  unique,  and  the  first  in  which  fractured  spine 
had  been  demonstrated  as  the  result  of  what  was  apparently 
slight  injury.”  Here,  indeed,  was  a  triumph  for  photo¬ 
graphy  and  the  X-rays.  This  was  our  first  thought  in  read¬ 
ing  the  account  of  this  remarkable  case,  and  we  had  it  in 
our  mind  to  head  this  paragraph  with  a  title  to  that  effect. 
But  we  had  not  then  proceeded  as  far  as  the  medical  evi¬ 
dence  which  was  tendered  for  the  defence,  and  which  gave 
a  flat  denial  to  that  offered  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
plaintiff.  Another  consulting  surgeon  was  the  spokesman, 
and  in  his  opinion  the  radiograph  which  had  carried  con¬ 
viction  to  the  minds  of  the  other  doctors  showed  nothing 
definite.  He  did  not  think  that  the  picture  showed  any 
fracture  of  the  bone,  and  thought  it  impossible  for  the 
bone  to  be  broken  as  was  suggested.  He  considered  it 
likely  that  the  man  would  be  well  again  in  twelve  months, 
and  in  this  statement  he  was  corroborated  by  a  learned 
professor,  who  followed  him  into  the  witness  box.  On  the 
other  side  the  medical  gentlemen  had  stated  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  the  injury  to  be  permanent,  one  of  them  giving  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  sufferer  would  haveto  wear  a  plaster 
of  Paris  jacket  for  at  least  ten  years.  In  short,  one  lot  of 
doctors  regarded  the  man  as  a  hopeless  cripple,  and  the 
other  as  one  who  was  condemned  to  a  little  temporary 
inconvenience  only.  “  Who  shall  decide,”  says  Pope, 
“when  doctors  disagree?”  In  this  case  it  was  the  jury 
who  had  to  decide,  and  we  feel  glad  that  they  did  so 
in  the  plaintiff’s  favour.  But  the  serious  reflection  remains 
that  the  X-rays  seem  to  be  as  uncertain  in  their  methods 
of  diagnosis  as  the  doctors,  or  can  it  be  that  the  doctors 
do  not  know  how  to  read  aright  the  pictorial  records  which 
the  rays  offer  them  ?  It  is,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
extends,  impossible  to  obtain  a  radiograph  through  the 
entire  tnickness  of  the  trunk,  which  gives  the  same  remark¬ 
able  detail  of  osseous  structure  as  does  a  picture  of  the 
hand,  foot,  arm,  or  leg — but  we  should  have  thought  that 
there  could  not  be  much  mistake  with  regard  to  a  frac¬ 
tured  spine. 


PRINTING  IN  SALTS  OF  IRON. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  most  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  were  not  only  familiar  with,  but 
constantly  employed,  the  iron  printing  process.  With 
the  amateur  it  was  at  one  time  quite  a  popular  process, 
but  with  the  introduction  of  P.O.P.  and  the  beautiful 
modern  “  bromide  ”  papers,  it  has  gradually  passed  away 
from  his  ken,  neglected,  if  not  quite  forgotten — condemned 
to  lead  a  somewhat  struggling  existence  as  the  humble 
servant  of  the  engineering  draughtsman. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  a  process  at  once  so  simple,  inex¬ 
pensive,  and,  for  certain  subjects,  undoubtedly  effective, 
should  be  shouldered  out  of  the  photographic  world,  and 
condemned  to  spend  the  rest  of  its  existence  amongst  the 
din  and  grime  of  the  mechanical  workshop.  There  are 
probably  two  primary  reasons  why  the  process  has  fallen 
into  neglect  among  photographers ;  firstly,  unless  obtained 
and  used  while  fresh,  the  commercial  papers  are  apt  to 
yield  clean  or  brilliant  prints ;  and,  secondly,  because,  to 
most  amateurs,  at  any  rate,  the  only  method  of  working  the 
papers  that  is  generally  familiar  is  that  which  produces  a 
bright  blue  image.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  colour  can  be 
very  easily  changed  to  a  pleasing  green,  black,  or  dark 
brown. 

Printing  in  salts  of  iron  engaged  the  attention  of  some 
of  the  earliest  workers,  and  the  discovery  of  its  possibilities 
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as  a  photographic  process  takes  us  back  to  the  year  1842, 
when,  as  the  culmination  of  a  long  and  elaborate  series  of 
investigations,  Sir  John  Herschel  published  a  series  of 
formulae  showing  that  ferric  chloride,  when  exposed  to 
light  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  decomposed, 
chlorine  being  given  off  and  ferrous  chloride  remaining 
(FeClg —FeClg  +  Cl),  and  how  this  chemical  phenomena 
could  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  production  of  posi¬ 
tive  prints.  The  double  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonium 
he  found  to  possess  many  advantages  besides  being  most 
sensitive,  and  no  one  since  has  apparently  been  able  to 
discover  a  better  ferric  salt  for  the  process. 

Any  good  card  or  paper  can  be  employed,  and  by  vary¬ 
ing  the  texture  of  the  paper,  in  conjunction  with  the 
methods  to  be  shortly  described  for  varying  the  colour  of 
the  image,  very  charming  effects  may  be  produced.  The 
sensitising  solution  consists  of  ammonia-citrate  of  iron 
3oz.,  water  lOoz.  The  paper  or  card  should  be  sensitised 
at  night  by  artificial  light.  There  is  no  need  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  to  be  carried  out  in  the  dark  room,  as  ordinary  gas  or 
lamp1  light  will  not  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
salt.  Cut  the  paper  up  into  sizes  suitable  for  the  negatives 
from  which  prints  are  to  be  obtained,  and  then  soak  each 
piece  in  the  sensitising  solution  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  or 
simply  float  them  face  downwards  on  the  bath  (soaking 
generally  gives  the  most  vigorous  results).  The  pieces  of 
sensitised  paper  are  then  taken  out  of  the  bath,  drained, 
and  hung  up  in  a  warm  room  to  dry  as  quickly  as  possible. 
To  facilitate  this  they  may  be  placed  fairly  near  a  warm  fire, 
but  care  must  be  taken,  if  this  is  done,  that  they  shall  not 
get  too  hot.  When  thoroughly  dry,  the  paper  can  be  stored 
in  an  air-tight  tin,  a  platinotype  storage  tin  being  a  suitable 
receptacle. 

If  a  piece  of  paper  be  exposed  under  a  negative  in  the 
same  way  as  ordinary  P.O.P.  a  very  faint  image  will  appear, 
which  will  require  development  to  make  it  clearly  visible. 
If  the  ordinary  blue  image  is  desired,  the  following  de¬ 
veloper  should  be  made  up: — Potassium  ferric  cyanide 
loz.,  water  lOoz.  ;  or  for  the  purplish  image  the  print  may 
be  developed  with  an  ordinary  solution  of  gold  chloride. 

After  development  the  print  merely  requires  washing, 
first  in  a  weak  solution  of  citric  acid  and  then  in  plain 
water  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 

Another  method  of  preparing  the  paper  is  to  incorporate 
the  developing  salt  with  the  sensitising  solution.  To  do 
this  the  two  following  solutions  must  be  prepared  :  — 


Sensitising  Solution; 

Ammonia-citrate  of  iron  .  3oz. 

Water  . lOoz. 

Developing  Solution. 

Potassium  ferric  cyanide  .  ioz. 

Water  .  lOoz. 


Filter  each  solution,  and  then  mix  together,  and  on  this 
combined  bath  float  the  paper  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 
Printing  should  be  continued  until  practically  all  detail 
is  lost.  The  prints  are  then  removed  from  the  printing 
frame  and  washed  either  in  running  water  or  in  several 
changes  of  water,  until  the  prints  assume  a  brilliant  blue 
tint  and  the  water  remains  colourless.  The  brilliancy  of 
the  blue  may  be  further  increased  after  washing  by  placing 
the  prints  in  a  bath  composed  of  hydrochloric  acid  ldr., 
water  20oz.  The  prints  should  be  washed  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  If  the  print  is  under-exposed  a  small 
quantity  of  ferric  salt-  should  be  added  to  the  first  washing 
water,  and  the  print  allowed  to  remain  therein  until  suffi¬ 
cient  depth  is  obtained.  In  the  case  of  over-exposure,  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  should  be  substituted  for  the  ferric  salt. 

These  blue  prints  may  with  advantage  be  toned  to 


various  colours  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  washed. 
To  obtain  a  red  tone  mix  up  a  solution  of  ammonia  sulpho- 
cyanide  150  grains,  water  30oz.,  and  soak  the  prints  in  it 
until  the  desired  tone  is  obtained.  A  pleasing  green  can  be 
produced  by  toning  with  a  dilute  bath  of  sulphuric  acid* 
about  two  to  four  minims  of  the  strong  acid  to  the  ounce 
of  water  will  generally  give  good  results. 

For  brown  tones  two  solutions  must  be  made  up. 


Solution  No.  1. 

Tannin  .  20  grains. 

Water  .  2  oz. 

Solution  No.  2. 

Carbonate  of  soda  (washing  soda)  20  grains. 

Water  .  2  oz. 


Place  the  prints  for  five  minutes  in  solution  No.  1,  then 
slightly  rinse  and  place  in  solution  No.  2  for  about  the  same 
time.  Wash  in  running  water  for  ten  minutes  and  replace 
in  solution  No.  1,  after  which  wash  for  fifteen  minutes  and 
hang  up  to  dry,  or  blot  off  superfluous  moisture  with  clean 
white  blotting  paper,  and  dry  at  a  short  distance  from  a 
fire. 

A  good  black  can  be  obtained  by  floating  the  print  on  a 
solution  consisting  of  silver  nitrate  1  grain,  water  (distilled) 
loz.  The  print  should  be  left  on  the  silver  bath  for  about 
ten  minutes  and  then  washed  for  at  least  half  an  hour  to- 
get  rid  of  every  trace  of  the  free  silver  nitrate,  after  which, 
it  should  be  treated  with  the  usual  formula  of  ferrous- 
oxalate  developer. 

If  non-sensitised  albumenised  paper  be  substituted  for 
the  ordinary  cartridge  drawing  paper,  very  brilliant  results 
can,  with  care,  be  obtained.  A  sheet  of  non-sensitised 
albumenised  paper  may  be  floated  on  very  hot  water  to 
coalgulate  the  albumen,  after  which  it  should  be  washed  for 
at  least  half  an  hour  in  running  water  and  dried.  It  is 
then  carefully  coated  with  sensitised  solution,  a  large  soft 
tuft  of  cotton  wool  being  used  as  a  brush  to  apply  the- 
solution. 


ABOUT  COPYING  AND  ENLARGING  POSITIVES 
IN  THE  CAMERA. 

The  specialisation  of  labour  is  a  principle  which  is  at 
present  attracting  great  attention,  and  it  is  contended  by 
some  that-  by  no  other  way  can  the  almost  overwhelming- 
competition  of  foreign  manufacturers  be  cnecked.  One 
writer  pointed  out  that  if  it  paid  a  maker  to  produce  one 
hundred  articles  at  10s.  each  he  would  gain  more  aggregate 
profit  if  he  could  produce  ten  thousand  at  Is.  each.  Be 
that  as  it  may  for  general  commerce,  when  we  come  to 
photographic  work  in  its  commercial  aspect  we  see 
specialisation  in  every  department.  Time  Avas  when  dry 
plates  were  always  made  at  home,  and  every  photographer 
prided  himself  upon  his  recipes  for  developing,  for  toning, 
and  such  purely  chemical  undertakings.  Nowadays,  who 
makes  his  own  plates?  How  many  are  there  not  using 
ready-made  developers  in  tabloids  or  cartols,  or  toning 
solution  similarly  packed?  Even  fixing  solution  salts  are 
to  be  had  in  small  packets.  Thrning  now  to  the  practical 
part  of  photography  we  specialise  in  every  department. 
If  our  advertising  columns  are  scanned,  innumerable  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  seen  in  which  offer  is  made  to  develop, 
to  print  and  tone,  to  mount,  and  finally  to  enlarge  and 
copy.  To  such  an  important  pitch  has  this  latter  branch 
been  brought  that  there  is  danger  of  a  knowledge  of  how 
to  copy  or  enlarge  a  photograph  being  almost  lost  except 
to  the  specialist.  Noaa7,  apart  from  the  hold  that  such 
disuse  of  a  photographer’s  proper  duties  gives  to  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  cocoa  manufacturers  who  try  to  take. 
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t:he  bread  out  of  photographers’  mouths,  it  is  obviously  an 
unwise  course  to  pursue.  The  occasion  sometimes  arises 
when  a  valued  picture  is  brought  to  be  copied,  but  the 
•owners  of  which  will  not  part  with  it  for  more  than  an 
Iiour  or  two,  a  feeling  greatly  intensified  of  late  by  the 
public  exposure  of  the  malpractices  of  a  well-known  firm 
of  Paris  swindlers.  If  a  photographer  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  all  his  enlargements  and  copies  away,  what 
is  he  to  do,  being  without  experience  and  possessing,  he 
imagines,  no  conveniences  for  very  difficult  work?  The 
purpose  of  our  writing  is  to  point  out  that  the  work  is  not 
difficult,  and  requires  very  little,  if  anything,  in  the  shape 
of  extra  apparatus.  We  were  led  to  this  train  of  thought 
by  seeing  how  such  imaginary  difficulties  were  readily  over¬ 
come  by  a  photographer  whose  studio  we  were  at  the  time 
visiting.  A  lady  came  in  with  an  old  quarter-plate  print 
<of  a  group  of  seven  people,  standing  by  no  means  close 
together,  whole  of  each  figure,  showing  the  head,  being 
much  smaller  than  the  end  of  an  ordinary  black-lead  pencil. 
The  lady  wanted  a  large  head,  cabinet  size,  made  from  one 
of  the  figures,  and  the  order  was  booked.  Knowing  there 
was  no  enlarging  apparatus  about,  we  said  w©  supposed  he 

would  send  it  to  -  or  -  to  be  enlarged.  “  Not  if  I 

know  it.  It  is  past  four  o’clock  now,  and  I’ve  nothing 
else  to  do.  I’m  going  to  enlarge  it  direct.  Wait  and  see.” 
We  were  curious  enough  to  wait.  There  was  a  small,  square, 
one-pane  window  at  the  end  of  the  dark  room.  This  was 
opened,  and  a  wide  deal  board  pushed  partly  through ;  a 
12  x  10  camera  was  placed  at  one  end  of  the  board, 
packed  round  to  keep  out  strong  light,  and  a  neat  square 
packing-box  at  the  other.  A  fairly  short  focus  lens  of  an 
ordinary  type  was  placed  in  the  camera,  and  the  group 
fastened  with  drawing  pins  to  the  box  and  facing  the  lens. 
The  ground  glass  of  the  camera  was  removed,  and  then 
the  studio  camera,  minus  its  lens,  was  wheeled  into  the 
dark  room,  opposite  the  arrangement  already  described, 
its  focussing  screen  being  about  9ft.  from  the  lens  in  the 
front  camera.  Some  little  dodging  was  needed  to  get  the 
image  in  the  right  place,  but  eventually  it  was  all  right. 
An  assistant  outside  got  the  focussing  right  by  orders  given 
from  the  dark-room.  In  less  than  an  hour’s  time  an  ex¬ 
cellent  negative  from  a  two-minutes’  exposure  was  obtained, 
a  proof  of  which  would  be  submitted  the  next  day.  We 
have  entered  thus  fully  into  the  matter  to  show  the  incor¬ 
rectness  of  the  idea  that  expensive  apparatus  is  a  necessity. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  have  it,  but  here  we  show  how  its 
absence  is  not  fatal  to  the  production  of  a  good  picture. 

There  is  an  idea  abroad  that  an  old  glass  positive  is 
most  difficult  to  copy,  and  get  a  denser  negative.  This  is 
a  pure  figment.  Nothing  can  well  be  easier  to  copy.  The  use 
of  a  lens  slightly  stopped  down  will  enable  a  negative  as 
dense  as  could  be  wished  for  to  be  had  with  no  very  pro¬ 
longed  exposure.  We  really  think  that  anyone  who  has 
only  occasional  copying  or  enlarging  to  be  done,  and  desires 
to  be  able,  when  he  wishes,  to  do  the  work  himself,  could  not 
do  better  than  adopt  the  method  of  the  photographer  whose 
work  we  have  just  described.  He  uses  his  12  x  10  camera  for 
copying,  and  has  adapters  to  enable  him  to  employ  any 
lens  he  chooses.  The  board  we  referred  to  was  a  piece 
<of  plain  deal,  across  which  was  nailed  a  strip  of  wood,  so 
that  the  camera  at  any  moment  could  be  put  in  an  exact 
position.  Two  flat  wood  guides  were  nailed  also,  to  keep 
the  box,  that  did  duty  as  an  easel,  square  to  the  camera. 
A  pencil  mark  on  camera  for  the  focussing  screen  was  in 
evidence,  a  similar  pencilling  was  to  be  seen  on  the  board. 
A  print  could  be  pinned  on  the  box  (the  axis  of  the  lens 
being  marked  thereon  to  enable  it  to  be  centred),  the  box 
was  brought  to  the  line,  the  focussing  screen  to  its  line, 
and  at  once  the  whole  arrangement  was  set  up  and  ready 


focussed  for  copying  to  the  same  size  as  the  original.  This 
board,  when  not  in  use,  was  put  in  a  corner  out  of  sight. 
When  required  it  was  just  laid  on  a  table-  -one  of  the 
studio  properties — and  all  was  ready.  We  are  aware  that 
all  this  description  will  not  be  needed  by  many  of  our 
readers,  but  we  do  feel  assured  that  many  a  small  photo¬ 
grapher  loses  an  order  through  not  having  experience 
enough  to  enable  him  to  copy  or  enlarge  a  positive  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  and  we  hope  that  the  fully  expounded 
hints  here  given  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  him. 

- ♦ - 

NOTE  ON  THE  BEHAVIOUR  OF  GELATINE  WITH 
MIXTURES  OF  METHYLATED  SPIRIT  AND 
WATER. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  if  gelatine  is  placed  in  a 
mixture  of  methylated  spirit  and  water,  the  gelatine  will  absorb 
the  water  but  not  the  spirit,  or  at  any  rate  will  not  absorb 
the  spirit  to  the  same  degree,  and  this  supposed  principle 
has  been  often  recommended  as  a  way  of  strengthening  spirit 
which  has  been  used  for  drying  negatives,  etc.,  rendering 
it  again  available  for  use  by  removing  the  water. 

It  has  been  previously  demonstrated  that  this  widespread 
belief  has  no  foundation  in  fact ;  but  the  truth  requires  more 
publicity  than  it  has  received.  For  the  moment  I  am  unable 
to  refer  to  the  author  or  the  publication,  but  some  experiments 
I  made  upon  the  point  in  order  to  convince  myself  may  be  of 
interest.  The  method  adopted  was  the  specific  gravity  test. 
The  details  and  figures  abstracted  from  my  laboratory  note¬ 
book  are  as  follows  :  — 

The  methylated  spirit  was  the  ordinary  article  containing 
naphtha.  It  appears  to  be  sold  in  two  or  three  degrees  of 
strength  ;  my  sample  was  said  to  be  61  degrees  over  proof. 
Its  specific  gravity  at  8deg.  C.  was  .8331,  which,  according  to  the 
tables  in  the  “  Chemist’s  Pocket  Book,”  corresponds  to  about 
92  p.  c.  of  methylated  spirit  by  volume ;  and  I  ascertained  from 
the  borough  analyst  that  it  would  contain  water,  probably  to 
the  extent  of  5  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent. 

The  nearest  description  I  can  give  of  the  gelatine  which  was 
used  is  that  it  is  sold  as  the  ordinary  best  quality  in  thin,  colour¬ 
less  sheets,  and  is  of  a  rather  soft  variety. 

Specific  gravity  was  taken  in  all  cases  with  a  specific  gravity 
bottle  and  a  chemical  balance,  as  being  much  more  accurate 
than  hydrometers  of  the  ordinary  type. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  was  steady  at  8deg.  to  9deg.  C. 
for  the  whole  time  of  the  tests  ;  the  apparatus  and  materials  were 
in  the  room  some  hours  previously  to  acquire  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture.  It  was  found  that  when  the  spirit  was  mixed  with  water 
a  rise  in  temperature  of  a  few  degrees,  took  place,  so  that  the 
mixtures  were  allowed  time  to  cool  down  again  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  room  before  weighing. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  of  spirit  and  water  was 
taken  ;  then  3  grammes  of  sheet  gelatine  were  allowed  to  soak 
for  a  definite  time  with  occasional  stirring  in  43c.  c.  of  the 
spirit  mixture.  The  specific  gravity  was  again  taken,  and  any 
alteration'  in  the  proportions  of  spirit  and  water  would  be 
shown  by  the  difference  of  specific  gravity. 

The  liquids  were  kept  in  stoppered  bottles  and  covered  over 
as  much  as  possible  during  the  operations,  to  prevent  any  pos¬ 
sible  change  in  proportions  from  evaporation. 

The  tests  were  made  with  mixtures  of  various  strengths.  The 
first  was  with  the  spirit  as  purchased,  containing  water  probably 
to  the  extent  of  5  to  7  per  cent ;  the  other  tests  were  with 
water  in  varying  proportions  up  to  very  dilute,  for  the  possible 
reason  that  the  gelatine  might  not  be  able  to  remove  the  last 
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portions  of  water  from  the  spirit,  while  it  might  have  con¬ 
siderable  effect  in  dilute  mixtures.. 

A. — With  methylated  spirit  as  purchased,  containing  5  to  7  per  cent, 
water  by  volume. 

Sp.  gr.  of  spirit  ...  ...  •8331  =  about  92  per  cent,  of  spirit. 

Do.  after  contact  with  the 

gelatine  for  15  minutes  ...  ‘8342 

Increase  of  sp.  gr.  ...  '0011 

B.  1. — With  water  1  part  to  11  parts  of  spirit  by  volume. 

Sp.  gr.  of  1 : 11  mixture .  '8532  =  about  85  per  cent,  of  spirit. 

Do.  after  contact  with  the 

gelatine  for  15  minutes  ...  *8542 

Increase  of  sp.  gr.  ...  'U010 

B.  2. — The  last  mixture  with  prolonged  time. 

Sp.  gr.  after  contact  with  the 

gelatine  for  2|  hours  ...  ...  '8556 

Increase  of  sp.  gr.  ...  '0024 

C.  1. — With  water  and  spirit  in  about  equal  quantities  by 

volume. 

Sp.  gr.  of  1 : 1  mixture  .  '9446  =  about  42  per  cent,  of  spirit. 

Do.  after  contact  with  the 

gelatine  for  15  minutes  ...  '9460 

Increase  of  sp.  gr.  ...  ‘0014 

U.  2. — The  last  mixture  with  prolonged  time. 

Sp.  gr.  after  contact  with  the 

gelatine  for  4  hours  ...  ...  '9475 

Increase  of-sp.  gr.  ...  '0029 

D.  1. — With  water  2  parts  to  1  of  spirit  by  volume. 

Sp.  gr.  of  2:  1  mixture .  '9641  =  about  31  per  cent,  of  spirit. 

Do.  after  contact  with  the 

gelatine  for  15  minutes  ...  '9647 

Increase  of  sp.  gr.  ...  *0006 

D.  2. — The  last  proportion  with  prolonged  time. 

Sp.  gr.  after  contact  with  the 

gelatine  for  15  hours  ...  ...  ‘9661 

•0020 

E.  1. — With  water  3  parts  to  1  part  of  spirit  by  volume. 

Sp.  gr.  of  8  : 1  mixture  .  -9740  =  about  23  per  cent,  of  spirit. 

Do.  after  contact  with  the 

gelatine  for  15  minutes  ...  *9749 

Increase  of  sp.  gr.  ...  ’0009 

E.  2. — The  last  proportion  with  prolonged  time. 

Sp.  gr.  after  contact  with  the 

gelatine  for  15J  hours  ...  ...  ’9764 

Increase  of  sp.  gr.  ...  -0024 

If  the  gelatine  had  any  selective  absorptive  power  for  the 
"water  in  these  mixtures,  the  sp.  gr.  should  have  been 
diminished,  whereas  none  of  the  tests  show  any  diminution 
whatever,  on  the  contrary,  they  indicate  a  trifling  increase. 
This  slight  increase  was  due  to  a  solvent  action  of  the  spirit 
mixtures  upon  the  gelatine,  or  rather  upon  some  impurity  in 
the  gelatine,  and  the  amount  taken  into  solution  was  pretty 
much  the  same  with  all  the  different  mixtures. 

In  order  to  complete  the  proof  and  show  that  these  small 
increases  of  sp.  gr.  were  solely  due  to  impurities  in  the  gela¬ 
tine,  a  blank  test  was  made  by  soaking  three  grammes  of 
•gelatine  in  43  c.c.  of  water  only.  The  increase  of  sp.  gr.  after 
15  minutes  was  .0012,  after  16  hours  the  increase  was  .0018, 


which  is  much  the  same  result  as  was  obtained  with  the  mix¬ 
tures  of  spirit  and  water.  Then  25c.  c.  of  the  liquids  from  the 
experiments  A,  B  2,  C  2,  D  2,  and  the  blank  test  were 
evaporated  to  diyness  on  the  water  bath  and  weighed  ;  these 
residues  were  re-dissolved  in  25c.  c.  of  the  proper  mixture  of 
spirit  and  water,  when  the  same  small  differences  of  sp.  gr. 
as  were  obtained  by  soaking  gelatine  in  them,  were  reproduced. 
The  spirit  in  the  state  as  purchased  gave  no  solid  residue  after 
evaporation. 

Finally,  as  the  gelatine  was  evidently  in  fault,  some  of  it 
was  purified  from  soluble  matter  by  soaking  in  several  changes 
and  dried,  when  on  repeating  the  specific  gravity  tests  no 
measurable  alteration  took  place. 

These  experiments  fail  to  show  any  selective  absorption  of 
water  by  gelatine  in  mixtures  of  methylated  spirit  and  water, 
either  strong  or  dilute,  therefore  until  there  is  some  positive 
evidence  forthcoming  to  support  the  popular  notion  we  must 
hold  the  idea  to  be  a  mistaken  one. 

Harold  Holcroft,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  X-RAYS. 

[A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Franklin  Institute  and  the  Central  Branch 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  in  Association  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Friday, 
February  13,  1903.] 

I. 

A  short  seven  years  ago  the  newspapers  of  the  country  were 
publishing  lengthy  accounts  of  physical  experiments,  that  were 
being  carried  on  by  scientific  investigators  all  over  the  civilised 
world.  These  experiments  were  being  made  with  a  view  of 
proving,  or  disproving,  if  possible,  the  assertion  of  a  German 
professor  of  physics,  that  he  had  made  a  wonderful  discovery, 
and  that  he  was  able,  by  means  of  certain  well-known  physical 
apparatus,  to  take  photographs  of  objects  that  were  invisible 
to  the  human  eye.  How  slow  the  civilised  world  was  to  grasp 
or  appreciate  the  possibilities  contained  in  the  original  con¬ 
tribution,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  nearly  a  calendar 
month  after  Professor  Roentgen  announced  his  discovery  before 
the  Physico-Medical  Association  of  Wurzburg,  before  any 
news  of  the  same  reached  this  country,  and  it  was  fully  three 
weeks  more  before  sufficient  of  the  details  were  availible  to 
permit  American  physicists  making  experiments  along  the  same 
lines.  Many  of  you  will  remember  how,  after  the  publication 
of  additional  reports  of  success,  excitement  and  expectation  ran 
high,  the  wildest  and  most  wonderful  assertions  were  made 
as  to  what  this  new  form  of  energy  really  was  or  what  it 
might  be  expected  to  do.  A  collection  of  newspaper  clippings 
of  the  early  months  of  1896  would  be  interesting  reading  at  the 
present  time.  It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  this 
discovery  was  entirely  an  accidental  one,  or  made  by  a  man 
whose  mind  had  not  been  trained  to  make  observations  along 
particular  lines  of  scientific  research. 

Wilhelm  Conrad  Roentgen  was,  at  the  time  lie  discovered 
the  X-rays,  50  years  of  age,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
these  years  had  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  physical  pheno¬ 
mena.  In  consideration  of  his  abilities  and  scientific  worth 
he  had  been  made  professor  of  physics  at  Giessen,  in  1879. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  university  at  which  the 
celebrated  Liebig  did  his  world-renowned  work  in  chemistry. 
From  Giessen,  Roentgen  was  transferred  to  Y  iirzburg  in  1888, 
having  acted  as  assistant  here  to  Professor  Kundt,  in  the 
early  seventies.  It  was  in  the  Physical  Institute  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wurzburg,  while  at  work  on  a  subject  that  had  been 
more  or  less  actively  discussed  for  upwards  of  eighty  years, 
that  Professor  Roentgen  noted  that  a  piece  of  paper,  coated 
with  platinum  barium  cyanide  fluoresced,  when  a  vacuum 
tube,  which  he  had  wrapped  in  black  or  opaque  paper, 
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was  excited  by  means  of  a  suitable  electric  current. 
The  direct  cause  of  this  particular  experiment  dates 
back  to  1816,  Avhen  the  English  philosopher  and  scientist, 
Michael  Faraday,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  suggested  that  matter 
probably  existed  in  a  fourth  state,  in  which  it  had  properties 
as  different  from  a  gas  as  this  is  from  a  liquid,  or  a  liquid 
from  a  solid.  Matter  in  this  supposed  fourth  state  was  de¬ 
signated  by  Faraday  as  radiant  matter. 

A  discussion  of  the  subsequent  investigations  and  the  con¬ 
troversies  that  arose  from  them  would  take  us  too  far  from 
the  subject  immediately  before  us.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  fol¬ 
lowing  along  lines  of  thought  suggested  by  Faraday,  a  number 
of  noted  scientists  have  made  experiments  and  propounded 
theories.  In  Germany,  Professor  Plucker,  of  Bonn,  was  able 
to  induce  the  ingenious  mechanician,  Heinrich  Geissler,  to 
devote  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  the  construction  of 
those  ingenious  pieces  of  the  glass-blower’s  art  so  well  known 
to  all  of  you  as  Geissler  tubes.  Professor  Hittorf  and,  some¬ 
what  later,  Professor  Goldstein,  worked  along  the  same  lines, 
and  it  was  the  latter  who  propounded  the  theory  that  the 
phenomena  observed  when  a  current  of  electricity  was  passing 
through  a  vacuum  tube  was  due  to  vibratory  motion  in  the 
ether.  The  English  physicist,  Mr.,  now  Sir  William,  Crookes, 
Avas  able  to  construct  and  use  tubes  of  very  high  vacuum, 
with  which  he  appeared  at  least  to  be  able  to  demonstrate 
that  the  visible  phenomena  was  due  to  the  movement  of 
material  particles,  thus  actually  demonstrating  Faraday’s  sup¬ 
posed  fourth  state  of  matter.  The  lecture  or  demonstration 
embodying  Crookes’  investigations  was  given  in  connection 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  at  Sheffield,  in  1879.  In  the  course  of 
this  lecture  Crookes  failed  to  mention  the  work  done  along  the 
same  lines  by  German  scientists,  particularly  Hittorf  and 
Goldstein,  and  it  was  this  omission,  probably  more  than  the 
difference  in  theory  advanced,  that  caused  a  revival  of  interest 
in  the  subject  in  Germany.  Among  others,  Professor  Heinrich 
Herz,  of  Bonn,  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  study 
of  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  discharge  of  high 
potential  electric  currents  through  vacuum  tubes.  After  his 
death  the  subject  was  continued  by  his  assistant  and  pupil, 
Paul  Lenard  ;  the  work  done  by  the  latter  investigator  prac¬ 
tically  leading  up  to  where  it  was  taken  up  by  Roentgen,  who, 
while  repeating  and  elaborating  on  Lenard’s  experiments,  dis¬ 
covered  the  very  interesting  physical  phenomena,  the  practical 
application  of  which  we  are  to  review  this  evening. 

As  noted  before,  Roentgen’s  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
fluorescence  of  a  piece  of  paper  coated  with  barium  platinum 
cyanide.  His  trained  mind  was  not  slow  in  grasping  the 
possibilities  of  this  phenomena,  and  these  he  demonstrated  by 
subsequent  experiments.  It  may  be  interesting  to  add  here 
that  so  complete  were  Roentgen’s  researches  and  experiments 
that  comparatively  little  of  practical  importance  has  been  added 
since  Roentgen  read  his  first  paper.  The  practical  application 
of  the  X-rays  has  been  largely  restricted  to  medicine  and 
surgery  ;  but  in  this  field  their  usefulness  has  fully  come  up 
to,  if  not  exceeded,  the  expectations  of  the  early  experimenters. 
It  is  true  that  the  crudeness  of  the  early  apparatus  and  the 
careless  way  in  which  many  of  the  early  experiments  were 
conducted  brought  failure,  and,  with)  failure  discredit  and 
suspicion  of  a  method  so  little  understood,  and  apparently  so 
fraught  with  possible  dangers.  To  get  some  idea  of  the  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  made  in  apparatus  and  methods 
of  technique,  let  us  first  look  at  these  two  pictures  of  a  purse. 
The  first  was  made  by  Professor  Goodspeed,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  February,  1896,  and  was  one  of  the  first  X-ray 
pictures  made  in  this  city.  It  required  an  exposure  of  thirty 


minutes  at  a  distance  of  10  centimetres  (about  4in.)  from  the 
tube.  The  second  picture,  made  recently,  required  an  exposure 
of  but  three  seconds,  with  the  tube  50  centimetres,  or  about 
20in.,  from  the  object.  In  addition  to  the  very  decided  de¬ 
crease  in  the  time  of  exposure,  Ave  have  in  the  latter  picture  a 
very  marked  increase  in  detail  and  penetration.  The  two  coins 
in  the  purse  are  sharply  outlined,  the  seams  of  the  leather  are 
clearly  indicated,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  sufficient 
penetration  of  the  metallic -objects  to  sIioav  the  contour  of  the 
silver  through  the  brass  coin.  The  reasons  for  this  improve¬ 
ment  will  be  more  appreciated  Avhen  we  come  to  consider  the 
source  of  the  X-rays.  So  far  as  known,  X-rays  are  produced 
only  by  the  discharge  of  a  high  potential  electric  current  in 
a  vacuum  tube.  To  get  the  most  efficient  rays,  hoAvever,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  tube  be  of  special  construction. 

The  most  satisfactory  tubes  available  at  the  present  time 
are  those  in  which  the  cathode  rays  are  focussed  to  impinge 
on  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  a  platinum  plate  forming 
the  anode.  This  plate  then  becomes  the  source  of  the  X-rays. 
In  the  eai’ly  tubes  the  cathode  rays  impinged  on  the  glass  wall 
of  the  tube  directly  opposite  to  the  cathode.  The  whole  area  on 
which  the  cathode  rays  impinged  became  the  source  of  X-rays, 
thus  distributing  their  origin  over  a  large  surface,  thereby 
causing  a  more  or  less  blurred  image  on  the  photographic 
plate  or  fluorescent  screen.  The  source  of  the  electric  energy  is 
of  considerable  importance.  Broadly  speaking,  Ave  have  two 
possible  sources  of  supply — the  older  and  perhaps  less  efficient 
generator,  and  the  more  modern  and  more  Avidely  used  trans¬ 
former.  The  generator  type  is  best  represented  in  the  well- 
known  static  machine,  the  forerunner  of  Avliich  Avas  invented 
by  an  early  German  scientist,  Otto  Von  Guericke,  more  than 
250  years  ago  ;  it  was  later  improved  upon  by  Sir  Isaac  NeAvton, 
who  substituted  a  glass  globe  for  the  sphere  of  sulphur  used 
by  Von  Guericke.  The  present  type  of  influence  machine  was 
invented  almost  simultaneously  by  Holtz  and  Toepler,  in 
1864,  Avhile  a  modification  of  it  was  introduced  by  Wimshurst, 
and  is  usually  referred  to  by  that  name.  Static  machines,  as 
used  at  the  present  time,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  or 
more  glass  plates  so  arranged  that  we  have  alternately  a 
stationary  plate  carrying  the  so-called  armature,  and  a  revolving 
plate  in  front  of  which  are  the  combs  or  brushes  to  collect 
the  electricity  when  the  machine  is  set  in  motion.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  while  it  is  no  doubt  the  simplest  form  of  generator  for 
an  electric  current  of  high  potential,  is  not  so  uniformly  re¬ 
liable  as  is  the  transformer.  With  the  transformer  we  must 
of  course  have  some  other  source  of  electric  energy ;  this  may 
be  the  simplest  form  of  primary  battery,  or  we  can  use  the 
current  direct,  or  modified  in  several  ways,  from  the  ordinary 
street-lighting  plants,  the  latter  of  course  being  much  the 
more  economical  where  any  appreciable  quantity  of  current 
is  to  be  used. 

The  type  of  transformer  that  has  been  used  with  most  satis¬ 
factory  results  is  represented  by  the  well-known  Ruhmkorff 
or  Ritchie  coils.  Here,  again,  we  cannot  stop  to  go  into  de¬ 
tails  as  to  the  construction  or  the  comparative  efficiency  of 
different  modifications  of  this  well-known  piece  of  physical 
apparatus  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  while  even  the  best  available 
coil  cannot  be  considered  the  acme  of  perfection,  these  coils 
must,  at  the  present  time  at  least,  be  considered  to  be  the 
most  reliable  and  altogether  the  most  satisfactory  source  ol 
high  potential  electric  energy  available.  In  addition  to  the 
Ruhmkorff  type  of  coil,  what  is  variously  known  as  a  Tesla, 
Thompson,  or  high-frequency  coil,  has  been  used  to  some  extent 
in  connection  with  X-ray  work.  This  type  of  coil,  while  it  is 
perhaps  more  efficient  as  a  transformer,  does  not  give  as  satis¬ 
factory  results  in  connection  with  the  high-vacuum  tube. 
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Among  other  forms  or  modifications  of  older  transformers 
we  may  mention  the  Kinraide  coil ;  this  is  practically  a  double 
induction  coil ;  Thompson’s  static  transformer,  this  being 
essentially  a  combination  of  Leyden  jars,  and  Professor  Trow¬ 
bridge’s  ingenious  combination  of  storage  batteries,  with  which 
he  has  been  able  to  duplicate  any  and  all  of  the  results  obtain¬ 
able  with  an  induction  coil. 

We  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  only  available  source 
of  the  X-rays  was  by  means  of  a  discharge  of  a  high  potential 
electric  current  through  a  vacuum  tube  ;  this  statement  should 
be  qualified  by  saying  that  this  is  the  only  practice  o' e  source 
of  the  X-rays.  Early  in  1896,  when  all  sorts  and  kinds  of 
experiments  were  being  conducted  with  a  view  of  finding  other 
sources  of  the  X-rays,  M.  Henri  Becquerel  discovered  that 
several  chemical  substances  had  the  property  of  affecting  photo¬ 
graphic  plates  through  opaque  wrappers.  A  number  of 
scientists  have  taken  up  this  particular  line  of  investigations, 
and  the  results  obtained  so  far  appear  to  indicate  that  this 
field  offers  some  most  interesting  possibilities.  Mme.  and  M. 
Curie  have  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  what 
is  usually  referred  to  as  radio-active  matter,  and  they  have 
been  able  to  isolate  several  supposedly  new  elements,  one  of 
which,  at  least,  appears  to  have  been  established  as  a  distinct 
and  separate  element.  This  is  radium,  which  has  just  been 
added  to  the  list  of  elements  by  the  International  Commission 
on  atomic  weights.  It  has  been  given  the  symbol  Ra,  and  is 
suposed  to  have  an  atomic  weight  of  approximately  225.  In 
addition  to  radium,  there  are  two  other  radio-active  elements — 
polonium  and  actinium  ;  while,  in  addition,  both  thorium  and 
uranium  appear  to  have  radio-active  properties.  We  have  this 
evening  several  pictiires  that  were  made  by  means  of  the 
Becquerel  rays.  (All  of  the  rays  produced  by  these  various 
radio-active  bodies  are  usually  referred  to  as  Becquerel  rays.) 
These  pictures  were  made  by  placing  a  quantity  of  urananite 
in  a  paper  envelope,  wrapping  a  photographic  plate  in  several 
layers  of  opaque  paper,  and  then  placing  several  metallic 
objects  between  the  envelope  containing  the  urananite  and 
the  package  containing  the  photographic  plate,  and  allowing 
them  to  remain  in  contact  in  a  dark-room  for  from  one  to 
ten  or  twelve  hours.  On  developing  the  photographic  plate  it 
will  be  found  that  an  image  of  the  denser  objects  interposed 
is  quite  sharply  defined.  So  far,  these  Becquerel  rays  have 
attracted  little  attention  outside  the  realm  of  pure  science ;  and 
while  the  possibilities  of  their  application  are  numerous,  the 
scarcity  and  comparatively  high  price  of  strongly  radio-active 
materials  has  prevented  any  extensive  experiments  being  made 
in  their  practical  application.  A  possible  use  for  the  X-rays 
that  suggested  itself  at  an  early  date  was  their  application  in 
time  of  war  to  locate  bullets  and  other  missiles,  and  in  this 
way  dispense  with  the  ofttimes  dangerous  practice  of  probing. 
These  rays  have  been  used,  with  very  satisfactory  results,  in 
no  less  than  four  campaigns — the  British  Soudan  campaign, 
the  Greeco-Turkish  war,  the  American  war  with  Spain,  and  also 
in  the  British-Boer  war  in  South  Africa.  In  the  war  with 
Spain  the  X-rays  were  used  quite  extensively  and  with  very 
•satisfactory  results.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  military  surgeons  usually  ascribe  a  marked  proportion 
of  the  decided  decrease  in  the  mortality  of  the  injured  to  the 
judicious  use  of  the  X-rays.  The  medical  department  of  the 
United  States  Army  has  recently  issued  a  very  complete  and 
exhaustive  report  on  “  The  Use  of  the  Roentgen-Ray  by  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  Army  in  the  War 
with  Spain,  1898.”  The  data  for  this  report  was  compiled  by 
Captain,  now  Major,  W.  C.  Borden,  who  has  charge  of  the 
X-ray  work  in  the  army  hospitals.  The  contained  half-tone 
plates  and  pictures  are  particularly  interesting,  as  illustrating 


the  variety  or  kind  of  an  injury  made  by  the  modern  small- 
arm  projectile.  Wars,  while  becoming  more  dangerous,  are 
fortunately  becoming  more  and  more  expensive  and  less  plenti¬ 
ful.  I  here  are,  however,  quite  a  number  and  variety  of  acci¬ 
dents  that  are  of  daily  occurrence  and  to  which  the  X-rays  are 
important  as  an  additional  means  for  determining  the  nature 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  resulting  injury.  We  cannot 
expect  to  go  over  the  list  of  possible  fractures,  so  must  content 
ourselves  with  indicating  just  a  few  of  those  occurring  most 
frequently,  and  incidentally  pointing  out  to  you  several  points 
in  which  injuries  of  this  kind  differ  from  the  accounts  or  de¬ 
scriptions  of  them  found  in  the  older  text-books  on  surgery. 

M.  I.  Wilbert. 

- ♦ - 

Commercial  $  Ccgal  Intelligence 

- «. - 

The  Bassano  Studios,  Ltd.,  25,  Old  Bond  Street,  W.,  write: 
We  have  pleasure  in  informing  our  clients  that  the  business  has 
now  been  re-organised.  The  premises  have  been  completely  re¬ 
decorated,  fitted  up  in  the  most  elegant  and  luxurious  style,  and  the 
electric  light  installed  throughout.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  make 
appointments  for  sittings  in  all  conditions  of  weather,  and  also  in 
the  evenings  for  such  functions  as  drawing-rooms,  State  balls,  etc. 
The  business  has  been  in  every  way  modernised  and  brought  quite 
up  to  date. 

Messrs.  Wellington  and  Ward,  of  Elstree,  Herts,  asks  us  to 
state  they  have  issued  the  following  notice  to  the  trade: — As  you 
are  doubtless  aware,  the  Kodak  Company  have  intimated  their  in¬ 
tention  of  going  into  the  wholesale  business,  and  supplying  dealers 
direct  with  goods  of  British  manufacture.  This  company  applied  to 
us  to  quote  wholesale  terms  to  them,  so  that  they  might  be  in  a 
position  to  handle  our  specialities.  We,  however,  thought  it  advisable 
to  decline  supplies,  our  chief  reason  being  that  they  have  forced 
restrictive  conditions  of  sale  on  a  large  section  of  dealers  in  the  en¬ 
deavour  to  secure  a  monopoly,  although  we  are  pleased  to  say  a  very 
large  number  of  dealers  have  refused  to  accede  to  their  terms, 
thereby  maintaining  their  rights  and  freedom  in  trading.  Please  take 
note  therefore  that  Kodak,  Limited,  cannot  obtain  our  goods  from 
us,  or  from  any  wholesaler.  We  feel  that  their  restrictive  conditions 
of  sale  and  endeavours  to  secure  monopoly  are  very  detrimental  to  the 
trade  generally.  Our  goods  can  now,  as  in  the  past,  be  obtained 
from  all  wholesale  houses,  or  direct  from  ourselves,  no  matter  how 
small  the  quantity  may  be.  We  trust  you  will  carefully  weigh  this 
matter,  and  recognise  that  our  object  in  refusing  supplies  to  the 
Kodak  Company  is  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  dealers ;  in  fact, 
we  feel  it  only  right  to  support  those  who  support  us,  and,  therefore, 
hope  that  you  will  accord  us  in  turn  that  support  which  we  shall 
at  all  times  extend  to  you.  It  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  so  much  in 
the  present  the  dealers  have  to  look  as  to  the  future.  Unless  they 
look  the  situation  square  in  the  face  and  keep  a  free  hand  in  dealing 
with  goods,  their  business  in  the  long  run  will  be  worthless,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  if  the  Kodak  monopolists  once  obtain  the 
whole  of  the  trade,  they  will  be  able  to  dictate  such  terms  to  dealers 
as  pleases  them  best,  and  as  will  bring  in  the  greatest  amount 
of  profit  to  themselves.  We  enclose  you  herewith  a  copy  of  our 
trade  terms,  which  you  will  see  are  liberal,  and  we  shall  hope  to 
hear  that  you  are  willing  to  keep  stock  of  our  goods,  and  supply 
to  customers  desiring  same  if  the  demand  should  warrant  it.  We 
simply  wish  for  information  on  this  point  so  that  we  may  give  the 
names  to  amateurs  and  professionals  who  enquire  of  us  from  whom 
stocks  may  be  obtained  in  their  district. 

- ♦ - 

We  have  received  the  entry  form  and  prospectus  of  the  Photographic 
Salon  (eleventh  year),  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  from  the  18th  September  to  the  7th  November,  1903.  The 
receiving  day  will  be  Monday,  September  7th,  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
on  which  day  all  pictures  for  exhibition  must  be  delivered  at  the 
Gallery  either  personally  or  through  an  agent. 
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Pew  Apparatus,  $c. 


Autotype  Postcards.  Sold  by  the  Autotype  Company,  74,  A  ew 
Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 

The  popularity  of  the  photographic  postcard  has  induced  the  Auto¬ 
type  Co.  to  place  upon  the  market  postcards  coated  for  single  transfer 
printing.  A  card  of  rough  texture  has  been  chosen,  so  as  to  permit 
of  artistic  effect  without  material  loss  of  detail.  In  each  packet  are 
twelve  cards,  which  are  supplied  for  sixpence,  post  free  sevenpence. 
A  specimen  print  lies  before  us ;  the  pigment  of  the  image  is  of  a 
green  tint  and  the  result  is  distinctly  rich  and  pleasing.  We  can 
quite  conceive  that  postcard  collectors  may  sort  their  treasures  under 
the  heads  of  the  printing,  processes,  and  that  those  which  rely  upon 
the  justly  favourite  pigment  system  will  be  not  the  least  popular. 

Two  Teb  Novelties  Sold  by  Charles  Tyler  and  England  Bros.,  Ltd., 
79,  Copenhagen  Street,  Caledonian  Road,  King’s  Cross,  N. 

The  little  novelties  here  under  notice  should  materially  conduce 


to  the  convenience  of  the  amateur  photographer  in  his  work.  First 
to  be  referred  to  is  the  “  Boyce  ”  negative  holder,  a  metal  frame 
which  permits  development,  fixation,  etc. ,  to  be  performed  without  the 


necessity  of  the  fingers  touching  the  solutions.  The  negative  is 
placed  film  side  up  in  the  holder  before  development ;  the  illustrations 
explain  the  rest.  The  Teb  Full  View  printing  frame  is  made  of 


teak.  A  hinged  rim  fixes  the  paper  to  the  back  of  the  frame,  and 
the  negative  is  held  in  position  by  a  rubber  catch.  A  hinge  assures 


contact  between  negative  and  paper.  The  frame  is  well  and  strongly 
made,  and  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  effective  full  view  frames  that  we  have  seen. 


The  Barnet  “Self-Toning”  Papers.  Manufactured  and  sold  by  Elliott 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Barnet,  N. 

To  the  many  admirable  sensitive  products  which  are  sent  out  from 
Messrs.  Elliott’s  Barnet  Works,  self-toning  paper,  both  matt  and 
glossy,  has  recently  been  added.  Before  us  lie  specimen  prints,  the 
results  of  trials  on  the  glossy.  This  paper  gives  a  very  rich  full  bodied 
image  in  a  purplish  brown  colour.  It  works  easily  and  with  certainty, 
and  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  technical  skill.  We  apj>end 
the  working  instructions.  Print  as  for  the  ordinary  P.O.P. ,  and 
immerse  for  about  five  minutes  in  the  following  solution  without 
washing  :  — 

Alum  (powdered)  ...  ...  ...  ...  l^oz. 

Ammonium  Sulphocyanide  ...  ...  ...  20gr. 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  20o&. 

(This  solution  is  sufficient  for  50  half-plates). 

Wash  for  ten  minutes  and  fix  in 

Hypo  ...  ..  ..  ...  ...  ...  3oz. 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  20oz. 

Wash  for  two  hours  in  running  water.  The  prints  may  be  glazed 
by  squeegeeing  down  on  .a  glass  as  for  the  ordinary  P.O.P.  The 
colour  of  the  finished  prints  depends  upon  the  length  of  time  the 
paper  is  immersed  in  the  above  alum  bath ;  the  longer  the  immersion 
the  colder  the  colour.  Keep  prints  moving  whilst  in  the  solutions. 


Printing  Papers  in  Pocket  Cases.  Sold  by  W.  Butcher  and  Sons, 
Camera  House,  St.  Bride’s  Street,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Butcher  have  hit  upon  a  novel  and  welcome  idea  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  packing  of  printing  papers  in  small  quantities : 
“Each  packet  of  Primus  P.O.P.,  gaslight  paper  and  gaslight  post¬ 
cards  is  sent  out  encased  in  a  strong  pocket  case  which!  can  be  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  carrying  a  selection  of  toned  or 
untoned  prints  in  the  pocket,  keeping  together  selections  of  prints 


or  despatching  unmounted  prints  to  friends.  The  cases  are  of  strong 
cartridge  paper  in  red,  green,  and  brown,  each  colour  being  used1 
as  a  distinction  for  the  various  papers.  For  the  case  itself  no  charge1 
is  made,  tire  paper  retailing  at  the  recognised  popular  prices.”  On 
the  inner  cover  of  the  case  directions  are  printed  for  working  the 
particular  paper  contained  inside.  We  are  confident  this  “happy 
thought  ”  will  be  appreciated  by  many  amateur  photographers. 

The  Film  Pack.  Sold  by  the  Rochester  Optical  and  Camera  Co., 
112-113,  Fore  Street,  E.C. 

The  Film  Pack  is  a  system  of  using  cut  films,  by  daylight  loading, 
in  the  Premo  cameras  (of  the  box  or  folding  form),  two  Qf  which 
are  illustrated  in  this  notice.  Although  simplicity  itself,  the  maimer 
of  employing  the  system  is  not  easily  conveyed  in  a  few  words;  we 
therefore  condense  a  full  description  of  the  Film  Pack  itself,  and 
of  the  adapter  for  using  it  in  conjunction  with  plate  cameras.  The 
Film  Pack  consists  of  a  light  tight  sheath  made  of  black  press- 
board,  with  an  opening  in  one  side  corresponding  in  size  to  the 
exposure,  into  which  are  folded  thirteen  strips  of  black,  chemically 
pure  paper,  with  the  tabs  protruding ;  each  of  twelve  of  these  pieces 
of  black  paper  has  fastened  to  the  inner  side  a  sheet  of  film;  the 
tabs  which  protrude  from  the  sheath  are  numbered  from  one  to 
twelve ;  the  thirteenth  strip  of  the  black  paper  is  marked  “  Safety 
Cover,”  and  does  not  carry  any  film,  but  is  folded  outside  of  film 
No.  1,  thus  protecting  it. 
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In  operation,  the  Film  Pack,  in  its  adapter,  is  placed  in  its 
plate  camera,  just  as  a  plate  holder.  The  marked  black  paper  flaps 
protrude  slightly.  The  operation  of  changing  is  confined  to  pulling 
out  one  by  one  the  black  paper  flaps  and  tearing  them  off.  Whether 
used  in  a  film  camera,  or  in  a  plate  camera,  the  operation  is  the 
same.  Successive)  films  are  presented  for  exposure  by  pulling  out 
one  by  one  the  numbered  black  paper  flaps.  When  the  exposures 
in  the  Film  Pack  have  been  exhausted,  the  pack  is  then  rendered 
light  tight,  and  may  be  taken  from  the  camera  in  daylight  to  be 
replaced  by  a  fresh  one.  The  Film  Pack  adapter,  which  resembles 
the  ordinary  plate  holder  in  appearance,  is  used  to  adapt  the  Premo 
Film  Pack  to  plate  cameras.  It  is  made  with  a  metal  back  and  opens 


like  an  English  book  holder.  Two  metal  fasteners  hold  the  back 
and  front  together.  The  front  has  a  slide  and  corresponds  very 
closely  in  appearance  and  operation  to  the  plate  holder  ordinarily 
used  in  the  camera.  In  use  the  pack  is  placed  in  the  adapter,  the 
back  of  which  opens,  and  the  adapter  is  then  inserted  in  the  camera 
exactly  as  a  plate  holder. 

Wrhen  exposures  are  to  be  made  the  slide  is  removed.  The  label 
on  the  face  of  the  film  pack  is  broken.  The  black  tab  marked  safety 
cover  is  pulled  out  and  torn  off.  The.  first  film  in  the  pack  is  then 
presented  for  exposure.  Successive  exposures  may  be  made  by  re¬ 
peating  the  operation  and  pulling  out  the  black  paper  tabs  one  by 
one  and  tearing  them  off.  At  any  time  the  slide  may  be  returned 
to  the  adapter  and  the  adapter  removed  from  the  camera.  The 
camera  may  then  be  focussed  by  the  use  of  the  ground  glass,  and 
if  it  is  desired  plate  exposures  may  be  made,  or  the  film  pack 
may  be  returned  to  the  camera  and  the  film  exposures  continued. 

The  London  agents  for  the  Rochester  Optical  and  Camera  Company 


supply  us  with  the  following  notes  oh.  the  subject  : — With;  the 
box  cameras  there  is  no  need  of  any  aluminium  adapter,  the  packet 
of  films  containing  its  own  changing  arrangement,  and  only  requiring 
an  adapter  when  used  in  a  camera  adapted  for  the  use  of  plates 
and  films.  We  may  add  that  the  cheapest  form  of  film  camera  is  the 
16s.  6d.  box  form;  the  42s.  camera  is  practically  on  the  lines  of  the 
Pocket  Ray,  but  made  to  use  the  Film  Pack ;  while  the  84s.  or  92s.  6d. 
camera  is  of  much  higher  finish  and  is  fitted  with  automatic  shutter 
and  symmetrical  lens,  having  the  new  automatic  clip  for  lens  board 


and  an  automatic  front  stop.  Beyond  this  it  is  our  intention,  as 
soon  as  we  possibly  can,  to  place  on  the  market  adapters  which  will- 
fit  the  Premo  cameras,  thus  making  them  either  folding  or  any 
other  form,  practically  film  magazine  cameras  in  which  either  plates 
in  holders  or  films  in  the  Film  Pack  can  be  used. 

We  have  examined  this  system  of  daylight  cut  film  photography 
with  great  interest.  It  strikes  us  as  constituting  a  valuable  advance,, 
and  offers,  we  think,  the  advocates  of  cut  films  an  excellent  oppor^ 
tunity  of  employing  them  in  hand  cameras  in  magazine  form  without 
the  use  of  sheaths.  The  Film  Pack  is  an  ingenious  idea,  ingeniously 
carried  out,  and  should  be  popular. 


The  Paget  Prize  Matt  Collodio-chloride  Paper  Manufactured  and  soled 
by  the  Paget  Prize  Plate  Co.,  Watford. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  had  the  opportunity  of  commenting  upon  the  - 
admirable  qualities  of  the  Paget  Company’s  Printing  papers,  as 
exemplified  by  the  very  fine  specimens  embodied  in  an  album  that  was 
submitted  to  us.  During  the  past  few  days  we  have  been  enabled  to- 
put  one  of  the  company’s  papers  to  practical  trial,  with  highly  satis¬ 
factory  results.  This  is  a  matt  collodio-chloride  paper,  which  in  our 
hands  yields  even,  warm  coloured,  well  graded  images.  Moreover,  the 
physical  surface  of  the  paper  is  such  that  the  prints  may  be  handled 
without  fear  of  abrasion.  The  following  official  instructions  were  closely 
followed,  and  the  manipulation  of  the  paper  found  to  be  simple  and 
certain.  This  matt  paper  should  be  found  exceedingly  popular  by 
amateur  and  professional  photographers,  especially  those  of  them  who 
appreciate  the  important  fact  that  the  chemically  inert  nature  of 
collodion  is  a  valuable  factor  in  assuring  photographic  permanence:  — 

Printing  should  be  somewhat  darker  than  the  finished  print  is 
required;  about  the  same  as  for  our  P.O.P.,  not  quite  so  dark  as  for 
albumen. 

Keeping. — Both  the  imprinted  pieces  of  paper  and  the  untoned  prints 
are  best-  kept  in  a  cool  place,  closely  packed  together,  flat,  and  under 
slight  pressure.  If  left  loosely  exposed  to  the  air  the  collodion  film 
may  dry  and  harden,  becoming  more  liable  to  crack  during  tire  toning 
and  subsequent  operations.  Toning  should  be  done  as  soon  after  print¬ 
ing  as  convenient ;  the  same  day  or  at  farthest  the  next  day  if  possible- 

Washing. — Before  immersion  in  the  toning  bath  the  prints  should  be 
very  thoroughly  washed  for  at  least  five  minutes  in  running  water  or 
in  three  or  four  changes.  If  running  water  from  a  tap  be  used  it 
should  not  be  turned  on  too  violently,  as  it  may  tear  or  injure  the 
film. 

Alum. — After  washing,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  prints 
be  placed  in  an  alum  bath  (alum  4  ozs. ,  water  1  pint)  for  five  minutes, 
and  then  washed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  toning.  The  alum 
has  no  action  on  the  collodion  film,  but  hardens  the  prepared  paper 
underneath,  and  effectually  prevents  any  softening  or  peeling  in  the 
subsequent  operations.  If  the  alum  be  well  washed  out,  toning  proceeds 
even  more  easily  than  if  alum  had  not  been  used. 

Toning. — Any  of  the  ordinary  toning  baths  employed  for  albumen  or 
gelatine  may  be  used,  but  no  bath  gives  such  rich  brilliant  tones,  either 
warm  or  cold,  as  the  sulphocyanide.  If  a  little  care  be  taken  to  ensure 
clean  dishes  and  clean  fingers  there  is  no  bath  more  simple  or  certairr 
We  strongly  recommend  this  bath  in  preference  to  any  other. 


Sulphocyanide  of  ammonia  .  30  grains. 

Gold  chloride  . . .  2  grains. 

Water  .  16  ounces. 


Tone  to  exactly  the  colour  desired,  judging  the  prints  as  they  he  in 
the  dish,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  finished  image  will  be- 
slightly  bluer  and  stronger  when  dry  than  in  the  wet  state,  Wa*li 


and  fix  in 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  3  ounces'. 

Writer  .  1  pint. 


Allow  at  least  ten  minutes  for  fixing.  Wash  thoroughly  in  running-, 
water  for  at  least  an  hour. 


***  We  are  again  obliged  to  hold  over  several  notices  of  dry  plates  g- 
roll  films;  apparatus;  books,  etc.,  and  must  accordingly  ask  then 
indulgence  of  many  correspondents. 
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l>cu>s  and  Dotes* 


The  Austin-Edwards  Monthly  Film  Negative  Competition. — The 
prize  camera  for  the  current  month  has  been  awarded  to  Miss  Hilda 
Hammond  Spencer,  La  Rosais,  East  Gr instead,  Sussex,  for  her 
negative,  “A  Bit  of  Capri,  Italy.” 

Messrs.  D.  Sichel  and  Co.,  of  52,  Bunhill  Row,  E.C. ,  have  sent 
ns  the  catalogue  of  “  Century  ”  cameras,  for  which  they  are  sole 
agents.  Admirers  of  American  made  cameras  should  secure  a  copy 
oJLthis  beautifully  illustrated  and  printed  booklet. 

The  June  number  of  the  “Burlington  Magazine”'  contains  an 
editorial  article  dealing  with  the  sale  of  Clifford’s  Inn,  and  the  general 
question  of  the  protection  of  ancient  bulidings.  A  second  editorial 
article  contains  some  information  about  the  National  Gallery. 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — On  Tuesday,  June  23rd,  1903,  at 
8  p.m. ,  at  66,  Russell  Squarfe,  W.C.,  Dr.  0.  F.  Grindrod,  of 
Malvern,  will  open  an  exhibition  of  pictorial  photographs,  and  give 
an  address.  The  exhibition  will  remain  open  during  the  summer, 
between  the  hours  of  10  a.m  and  7  p.m. 

We  are  asked  to  state  that  free  demonstrations  of  development  oi 
roll  films  in  daylight  with  the  “  Tyma  ”  Developing  Trough  are  given 
every  Monday  afternoon  at  3.30  in  the  Photographic  Department  at 
Harrod’s  Stores,  Brompton  Road,  W.  Amateurs  are  invited  to  bring 
their  six  exposure  spools  and  see  them  developed  free  of  charge. 

MacLaijrin  and  Co.,  Ltd. — The  above-named  company  has  been 
registered  with  a  capital  of  £10,000  in  £1  shares.  The  objects  of  the 
company  are  to  acquire  certain  inventions  in  photography,  and  to  carry 
•on  the  business  of  dealers  hi  mounts,  albums,  papers,  cameras,  lenses, 
photo  stands,  photographic  apparatus,  and  accessories,  magic  lantern 
slides,  etc.  There  will  be  no  initial  public  issue.  The  first  directors,  to 
number  not  less  than  three,  are  Messrs.  M.  Strickland,  J.  P.  Mac- 
Laurin,  and  G.  C.  Strickland,  all  permanent  directors.  Qualification,  50 
shares.  Remuneration,  one  guinea  each  per  board  meeting  attended. 
Registered  office,  20,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Newquay. — The  Homeland  Association,  Ltd.,  St.  Bride’s  House, 
24,  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  send  us  a.  copy  of  a  new 
book  by  Miss  Fannie  Goddard,  entitled  “  Newquay  :  The  Yale  of 
Lanherne  and  Perranzabuloe.”  The  object  of  the  book  is  to  supply  a 
sympathetic  companion  to  the  cliffs  and  headlands  around  Newquay. 
Every  place  that  is  worth  visiting  within  a  day’s  tramp  is  described, 
and  the  old  associations  and  local  traditions  are  set  forth.  The  book 
Is  published  at  6d.  net  paper,  with  an  ordnance  survey  map  on  the  one 
inch  scale,  and  Is.  nett  limp  cloth.  It  is  issued  locally  by  Messrs. 
F.  E.  Williams  and  Co.,  Beach  Road. 

As  a  sequel  to  “Masters  of  English  Landscape,”  and  uniform  with 
it,  “  The  Studio  ”  will  shortly  issue  a  very  fully  illustrated  special 
number  dealing  with  the  work  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  In  order  that 
complete  justice  may  be  done  to  the  artist’s  extraordinary  versatility, 
the  collaboration  has  been  secured  of  expert  writers  who  have  made  a 
special  study  of  his  various  phases ;  and  the  editor  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  for  illustration  from  private  collections  and  other 
sources  a  number  of  hitherto  unpublished  works  of  great  beauty 
and  interest.  As  is  usual,  in  the  case  of  special  numbers  of  “The 
Studio,”  reproductions  in  colour  will  form  an  important  feature  of  the 
publication. 

Mr.  Joseph  John  Elliott,  of  Hadley  House,  Monken  Hadley,  and 
of  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry,  photographers,  who  died  on  March  30 
last,  left  estate  valued  at  £67,758  gross  and  £46,488  net.  He  be¬ 
queathed  £500  to  his  wife  and  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  his  house 
aad  effects  and  the  income  of  his  residuary  estate  for  life.  He  left 
an  annuity  of  £142  to  his  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth  Rose  Elliott 
during  their  joint  lives,  and  an  annuity  of  £100  to  the  survivor.  He 
bequeathed  £100  to  his  old  nurse,  Emily  Elliott,  £200  to  his  wife’s 
cousin,  Emma  Brierly,  £100  to  Miss  Theresa  Wing,  and,  subject  to  his 
wife’s  interest,  he  left  250  shares  in  Elliott  and  Sons  to  his  sons  Hubert 
and  Ernest,  the  residence  of  his  shares  in  trust  for  his  daughters,  and 
the  ultimate  residue  of  his  estate  in  equal  shares  to  his  children. — 
■“Morning  Post.” 

The  Society  of  Arts  conversazione  will  be  held  by  arrange 
ment  with  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  in  the 


gardens  of  that  society,  Inner  Circle,  Regent’s  Park,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  30th  June,  from  9  to  12  o’clock.  The  reception  by  Sir 
William  Preece,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
council,  will  be  held  at  the  entrance  to  the  conservatory,  near  the 
Broad  Walk,  from  9  to  10  o’clock.  The  central  poi-tion  of  the  gardens 
only  will  be  used.  The  gardens  will  be  illuminated  with  coloured 
lamps,  and  also  by  the  Kitson  incandescent  oil  light.  The  conservatory 
and  the  club  house  will  be  open.  The  tropical  house,  containing  a 
banana  plant  in  fruit,  and  the  Victoria  Regia,  the  giant  water  lily, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  in  flower  by  that  time),  and  other  interesting 
tropical  plants,  will  be  open  to  visitors.  An  exhibition  of  growing  and 
cut  roses  and  other  flowers  will  be  arranged  in  a  marquee  in  the 
grounds  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Sons,  of  Waltham  Cross.  An  exhi¬ 
bition  of  hardy  cut  flowers,  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  of  London 
and  Surbiton,  will  be  on  view  in  the  corridor,  including  a  special  dis¬ 
play  of  peonies  and  irises.  A  collection  of  Japanese  dwarf  trees  will 
also  be  shown.  A  selection  of  music  will  be  performed  by  the  string 
band  of  H.M.  Scots  Guards  in  the  conservatory,  and  by  the  band  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  in  the  gardens,  commencing  at  9  o’clock.  A  vocal 
and  instrumental  entertainment  will  be  given  by  “  The  Follies,”  in 
the  club  house  or  (weather  permitting)  in  the  grounds.  Light  refresh¬ 
ments  (tea,  coffee,  ices,  claret-cup,  etc.),  will  be  provided.  Each 
member  is  entitled  to  a  card  for  himself  (which  will  not  be  transfer¬ 
able)  and  a  card  for  a  lady.  In  addition  to  this,  a  limited  number 
of  tickets  will  be  sold  to  members  of  the  society,  or  to  persons  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  member,  at  the  price  of  5s.  each,  if  purchased  before  the 
day  of  the  conversazione.  On  that  date  the  price  will  be  raised  to 
7s.  6d.  Members  can  purchase  these  additional  tickets  by  personal 
application,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  secretary.  In  all  cases  of 
application  by  letter  a  remittance  must  be  enclosed.  Each  ticket  will 
admit  one  person,  either  lady  or  gentleman,  and  must  be  signed  by  the 
member  applying  for  it.  Tickets  will  only  be  supplied  to  non-members 
of  the  society  on  presentation  of  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  mem¬ 
ber.  It  will  greatly  facilitate  the  arrangements  if  members  requiring 
additional  tickets  will  apply  for  them  at  as  early  a  date  as  con¬ 
venient.  The  council  reserve  the  right  of  stopping  the  sale  of  tickets 
or  of  raising  the  price,  if  it  is  found  necessary,  in  order  to  restrict  the 
number  of  visitors  within  reasonable  limits. — “Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts.” 

- « - 

Patent  Pau$. 

- ♦ - 

The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  June  2 
and  June  6,  1903:  — 

Dyeing  Plates. — No.  12,513.  “Improvements  in  dyeing  photographic 
plates.”  Complete  specification.  Gustav  iSelle. 

Cameras. — No.  12,514.  “  Improvements  in  photographic  cameras  and 

the  like  for  three-colour  photography.”  Complete  specification. 
Gustav  Selle. 

Colour  Screens. — No.  12,515.  “Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
colour  screens  for  photographic  purposes.”  Complete  specification. 
Gustav  Selle. 

Printing  Apparatus. — No.  12,677.  “Improvements  in  photographic 
printing  apparatus.”  Complete  specification.  Hervey  Heman 
Mclntire. 

Plate  Washer. — No.  12,692.  “An  improved  apparatus  for  washing 
plates  prepared  for  photographic  and  other  purposes.”  Complete 
specification.  Henry  Bennett  and  Percy  James  William  Barker. 
Photos  from  a  Height. — No.  12,772.  “Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  taking  photographs  from  a  great  height.”  Alfred  Maul. 

- ♦ - 

exhibitions* 

- -♦ - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

July  22,  23. — Cardiff  County  Horticultural  Society  (art  section). 
A.  Coleman,  37,  Plasturton  Gardens,  Cardiff. 

September  24-October  31. — The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain. 
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Meetings  of  Societies* 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


June 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


Leeds  Photographic  Society  ...  Y.P.U.  Annual  Excursion  to  Grassington. 
Bradford  Photographic  Society  Y.P.U.  Annual  Excursion  toGrassington. 

Hull  Photographic  Society .  Excursion  to  Brigg  Gull  Ponds. 

TI  .  ( Excursion  to  Nazing.  Leader,  Mr. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society  j  H  w  j)m)k|ey 

_.  .  ,  .  c _ i  Half-day  Excursion  to  Warwick.  Con- 

Birnnngham  Photo.  Soc  e  y  ... K  doctor,  Mr.  Harold  Baker. 

.  ,  ,  ,  T  .  „„„  |  Ramble^  to  Miller  s  Dale.  Leader.  Mr. 

Asliton-under-Lyne  Photo.  Soc.  -j  w  Brown. 

, .  ,  .  ,  „  f  Excursion  to  Alford.  Leader,  Mr.  J. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo.  Asso.  j  Appleby. 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &Scien.  Soc.  Excursion  to  Gomshall  and  District. 

^  ,  ( Half-day  Excursion,  Reigate  to  Betel i- 

Croydon  Camera  Club  . T  worth.  Conductor,  Mr.  S.  H.  Wratten. 

„  .  „  ,  (  Edinol  as  a  Universal  Developer.  Mr. 

Southampton  Camera  Club .  -!  \y.  h.  Trigg. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society* 1  Indoor  Meeting. 

„  ,  _  (Is  Time  Development  Desirable?  Mr. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society  -j  H.  w  Bennett. 

„  ,  ™  ,  I  Successful  P.O.P.  Toning.  Mr.  W.  G. 

Croydon  Camera  Club  .  j j  Watson. 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc.  |  Annual  General  Meeting. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Ordinary  meeting,  June  9th,  Professor  W.  C.  Unwin,  F.R.  S.,  in 
the  chair.  Seven  new  members  were  elected,  and  five  were  nominated. 

A  number  of  presents  were  received — i.e. ,  an  old  form  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  single  lens  camera  (Mr.  Lyndon,  Bolton) ;  a  daguerreotype  of 
a  spine  of  echinus  taken  in  1848  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter 
with  the  Solar  microscope  (Mr.  George  West) ;  a  daguerreotype  de¬ 
veloping  chamber  (Mr.  W.  F.  Slater) ;  a  page  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  Jan.  1,  1853,  giving  a  half-page  illustration  of  the  soiree 
in  connection  with  the  first  photographic  exhibition  at  the  Society 
of  Arts  (Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood);  a  copy  of  the  photograph,  “Wood¬ 
cutters  ”  Dr.  C.  F.  Grindrod) ;  and  three  clocks,  which  have  for  some 
time  been  in  the  society’s  rooms  (Mr.  J.  H.  Agar  Baugh). 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  Council  had  admitted  the  Braintree 
and  Bocking  Camera  Club  and  the  Fulham  Camera  Club  to  affiliation. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  Council  had  considered  eight  ap¬ 
plications  for  the  Fellowship,  and  had  admitted  the  following  seven  : 
Frederic  Eugene  Ives,  A.  H.  Dunning,  Edmund  A.  Robins,  C.  W. 
Somerville,  W.  Smedley  Aston,  Harold  Holcroft,  and  Arthur  Payne. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Braham,  of  the  Autotype  Co.,  brought  forward  a  new 
apparatus  for  facilitating  the  drying  of  small  sheets  of  carbon  tissue 
in  the  ordinary  daylight  of  dwelling-houses  without  interference  with 

I  domestic  arrangements.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  bottom  per¬ 
forated  with  holes  to  admit  the  air,  the  four  sides  being  of  a  red 
material,  opening  somewhat  in  accordion  fashion.  These  sides  were 
extended  by  struts,  and  a  lid  with  a  deep-flanged  groove  completed 
the  device.  The  use  of  a  nightlight  produced  a  slight  current  of 
warm  air  within  the  chamber,  and  the  drying  of  tissue  usually  took 
about  four  to  six  hours.  The  apparatus  in  question  took  up  to 
15  by  12  inches.  Three  carbon  prints  were  shown,  the  tissue  of 
which  had  been  dried  in  such  an  apparatus. 


The  Correction  of  the  Various  Aberrations  in  a  Photographic 

Lens. 

A.t  the  last  technical  meeting  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  Mr. 
St.  Lawrence  Carson,  B.A. ,  B.Sc.,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  dealing 
entirely  with  work  that  has  been  already  done  and  forming  the  first  of 
i  connected  series.  It  contains,  however,  the  ideas  thereupon  of  one 
vho,  after  good  theoretical  training  and  some  practical  experience  in 
nathematics,  has  devoted  two  years  to  the  study  of  the  subject.  The 
)aper,  therefore,  constitutes  an  outline  of  the  present  theory  of  these 
aberrations  from  the  lecturer’s  point  of  view.  A  photographic  lens  is 
me  constructed  to  receive  and  to  transmit  accurately  small  pencils  of 
Jght  rays,  the  distance  of  whose  point  of  origin  from  the  lens  is  large 
n  comparison  with  its  aperture.  A  further  condition  is  imposed — that 
hese  pencils  shall  be  accurately  transmitted  even  when  their  axes,  their 


direction,  or  central  rays  are  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  objective  at 
such  considerable  angles  at  25,  30,  or  40deg.  The  first  consecutive 
theory  of  lenses  was  put  forward  by  Gauss,  and  continues  in  use  to  the 
present  day  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed.  A  lens  con¬ 
structed  by  these  formulae  from  a  given  specification  of  focal  length, 
aperture  and  position  of  nodal  points  would  be  worthless,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Gauss  formulae  assume  not  only  that  the  pencils  of 
light  are  slightly  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  objective,  but  that  the 
pencils  are  small,  that  the  instrument  lias,  in  fact,  a  very  small  aperture. 
The  ideal  photographic  lens  is  one  that  will  define  equally  well  at  its 
full  and  large  aperture  every  object  within  its  field  of  view,  and  be 
capable  of  considerable  variation  in  its  focal  length.  Infinite  depth  of 
focus,  of  course,  is  impossible,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
matter  of  variable  focal  length.  The  -ideal  lens  is,  therefore,  one- 
giving  a  perfect  image  of  all  objects  which  lie  in  the  plane  perpendicular 
to  its  axis,  and  are  included  in  its  field  of  view.  The  Gauss  formulae  ■ 
become  hopelessly  inaccurate  when  the  lens  has  even  a  possible  aperture, 
but  as  far  as  they  go  they  do  give  an  accurate  image  of  points  lying 
on  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  of  other  points  which  lie  so  close  to  the 
axis  that  the  axes  of  the  pencils  of  light  proceeding  from  them  are  very 
slightly  inclined  to  it. 

Within  these  limitations  such  a  lens,  so  far  as  the  theory  shows,  gives 
an  accurate  image  without  distortion  of  any  plane  area  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  which  was  of  such  a  size  as  to  form  a  small  angle  at  the 
lens.  The  position  of  the  image  plane,  and  the  magnifications  would,  of 
course,  vary  with  the  position  of  the  object  plane,  and,  further,  it 
would  be  possible  within  reasonable  limits  to  vary  the  focal  length  by 
having  two  elements,  but  such  an  arrangement  would  give  little  or  no 
greater  rapidity  than  a  pinhole  camera.  The  limitations  of  the  Gauss 
theory  thus  sketched  out,  are  dealt  with  very  clearly  in  Lummer’s  work 
translated  by  Prof.  Thompson.  The  work  of  Von  Seidel  on  this  subject 
is  also  dealt  with.  The  result  of  the  breakdown  of  Gauss’  theory  is 
that  a  photographic  lens,  as  defined,  simply  constructed  from  these 
formulae,  would  fail  to  give  an  image  of  a  point  as  a  point  and  furthei, 
even  if  this  defect  be  removed,  the  image  of  all  points  lying  in  the 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  would  lie  in  a  curved  surface.  Further,  a 
straight  line  in  the  object  plane  would  not  be  straight  in  the  image 
plane.  The  first  defect  can  be  subdivided  into  three  aberrations — 
central  spherical,  coma,  and  astigmatism.  Mr.  Carson  wished  to  insist, 
however,  upon  the  point  that  our  ideal  lens  is,  nevertheless,  still 
subject  to  and  consistent  with  the  theory  of  Gauss,  on  the  old  principle 
that  the  greater  contains  the  less.  The  first  treatise  that  went  beyond 
the  Gauss  theory  was  Coddrington’s,  about  1829.  It  was  based  largely 
on  Airy’s  work,  but  Coddrington  put  forward  the  complete  results  of 
Airy’s  and  other  work,  and  his  treatise  is  still  the  best  introductory 
text  book  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  grasp  of  the  subject.  Coddring¬ 
ton  makes  more  accurate  calculations  in  that  he  takes  account  of  lenses 
having  larger  apertures,  and  obtains  a  formula  for  the  removal  of 
central  spherical  aberration.  He  then  considers  oblique  pencils  of  light 
having  a  small  inclination  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  having  previously 
considered  the  ordinary  theory  of  astigmatism,  he  obtains  formulae  for 
curvation  of  field  which,  considering  the  elementary  nature  of  the 
calculations,  are  most  remarkable  in  their  scope  The  next  landmark 
in  the  development  of  the  theory  is  the  work  of  Von  Seidel.  His  series 
of  papers  in  the  “  Astronomische  Nachrichten”  is  of  great  value.  His 
system  of  notation,  though  original,  was  in  some  measure  anticipated 
by  Roger  Cotes  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  he  did 
not  make  full  use  of  it,  and  credit  for  this  is  due  to  Seidel.  The  date 
of  his  work  is  1855.  His  great  step  was  the  calculation  of  the  path 
of  a  single  ray  through  any  centred  system  of  refracting  surface,  the 
only  limitation  being  that  this  ray  in  its  whole  course  should  be 
inclined  at  small  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  system,  and  that  the  distance 
from  the  axis  at  which  it  meets  any  one  of  the  refracting  surfaces  should 
be  small  in  comparison  with  the  radius  of  that  surface.  By  so  doing 
he  for  the  first  time  stated  systematically  the  conditions  for  removal 
of  the  five  aberrations  from  a  lens  system.  We  are  far  from  obtaining 
theoretical  conditions  for  our  ideal  lens  however,  the  rays  considered 
all  being  only  slightly  inclined  to  the  axis.  As  regards  the  Gauss 
formulae,  and  the  ability  of  a  lens  constructed  thereon  to  give  an 
image  of  any  given  object  plane  on  a  certain  image  plane,  the  theories 
of  Seidel  and  Coddrington  show  that  perfect  correction  can  only  be 
obtained  for  one  object  plane,  and  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  lens 
which  shall  define  objects  lying  in  every  possible  plane  equally  well 
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on  the  respective  image  planes.  From  a  mathematical  point  of  view  the 
lecturer  said  he  was  surprised  that  a  lens  constructed  to  give  a  correct 
.■rendering  of  objects  lying  in  the  plane  at  infinity  should  define  objects 
/lying,  say,  in  a  plane  distant  from  it  ten  times  its  focal  length  as  well 
„as  it  does.  He  promised  to  say  something  further  on  this  subject  at  a 
later  date.  The  next  name  that  requires  to  be  mentioned  is  that  of 
Prof.  Abbe,  an  Hon.,  Fellow  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Carson  said  it  would 
he  impertinent  to  praise  his  work,  but  he  gave  an  outline  of  his  methods 
,-as  explained  in  Czapslu  s  treatise  on  optical  instruments.  Czapski’s  work 
is  as  remarkable  as  Coddrington’s  for  our  time.  A  knowledge  of  his 
work  is  necessary  to  every  optician,  and  Mr.  Carson  enters  at  length 
upon  its  principles.  The  lecturer  uttered  some  words  of  regret  that 
^Cambridge  had  neglected  optics  as  it  had,  and  urged  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  scientific  side  of  the  subject  in  this  countiy. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Hlne  11th— Mr.  A.  Mackie  in  the  chair. 

Air.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  showed  the  Premo  camera,  fitted  with  the 
mew  system  of  changing  the  films  described  here  some  weeks  ago.  1  his 
As  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  interleaved  paper  separators,  which 
rare  pulled  out  by  a  tag  and  torn  off.  the  operation  carrying  the 
■  exposed  film  to  the  back  of  the  chamber. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  passed  round  a  series)  of  seven  bromide 
prints  exposed  for  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  and  35  seconds  with  a  view 
"lo  illustrating  the  latitude  of  the  paper.  The  subject  vas  natei 
.and  sky,  and  Air.  Welford  drew  attention  to  wnat  he  thought  was 
-curious,  the  fact  that  the  halation  round  the  sun’s  image  was  not 
.so  marked  in  the  most  exposed  print  as  in  the  least  exposed  print. 

Air.  Alayall  started  a  discussion  upon  the  relative  merits  of  com¬ 
bined  toning  and  fixing  baths  and  separate  baths  and  those  of  different 
formulae.  He  also  touched  upon  bis  preference  for  partially  printed 
.-out  and  subsequently  developed  gelatine  chloride  prints.  Printing 
in  this  country  lie  believed  to  be  neglected.  Repetition  of  tone 
-depended  entirely  on  the  impressions  being  of  a  standard  depth.  The 
■developed  images  were  certainly  finer  than  printed  out  pictures,  as 
he  had  shown  some  years  ago  at  this  place. 

Air.  Henderson  referred  to  the  use  of  iodide  instead  of  bromide 
as  a  restrainer,  and  asked  why  the  platen  in  these  circumstances 
appeared  to  develop  from  the  back. 

Air.  A.  Haddon  suggested  that  there  was  not  sufficient  iodide  to  con¬ 
vert  the  bromide  into  iodide,  and  that  therefore  there  was  a  film 
of  iodide  of  silver  on  the  surface  of  the  gelatine,  and  the  developer 
only  acted  upon  the  deeper  layers  of  unaltered  bromide. 

It  was  jocularly  suggested  that  by  this  method  one  might  develop 
only  the  halation  in  the  plate  and  neglect  the  image,  but  it  was 
asserted  that  the  halation  could  be  reduced  by  rubbing  the  surface 
of  the  film,  contradicting  therefore  the  theory  that  halation  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  back. 

AH.  Drage  hailed  this  as  suggesting  that  one  could  avoid  halation 
by  using  iodide  as  a  restrainer  and  neglecting  the  surface  of  the 
plate  where  the  halation  lay,  producing  the  image  in  the  lower 
.layers  of  the  film. 

Further  discussion  ensued  concerning  the  degree  of  orthochromatic 
rendering  to  be  obtained  with  orthochromatic  plates  without  a  screen, 
and  ordinary  plates  with  a  screen.  Air.  Rapson  showed  his  own 
experimental  plates,  which  supported  the  view  that  ordinary  plates 
with  screens  did  give  a  better  colour  rendering  than  without,  but 
there  was  a  marked  lack  of  unanimity  in  the  opinions  expressed. 

The  chairman  thought  it  would  be  well  to  reflect  that  even  ordinary 
^plates  were  often  more  or  less  orthochromatic  in  their  nature,  and, 
that  being  so,  improved  renderings  might  be  obtained  on  them  with 
screens. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

\FTi-7t,  a  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years  the  Sheffield  Society  is  about  to 
promote  an  open  photographic  exhibition.  An  attempt  to  promote  an 
exhibition  was  made  some  two  or  three  years  ago  but  was  not  carried 
through.  A  short  time  ago  the  matter  was  again  mooted,  and  a  strong 
committee  went  into  the  question  very  fully,  and  reported  in  favour 
of  an  exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held  from  the  17th  to  21st  November 
-  t -vt  in  the  Montgomery  Hall,  Surrey  Street,  Sheffield.  The  committee 


were  very  much  handicapped  in  their  choice  of  a  suitable  building  for 
the  purpose  of  the  exhibition  owing  to  the  comparatively  high  lent* 
charged  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  possible 
financial  loss  a  limited  guarantee  fund  was  asked  from  the  members, 
which  lias  been  over  subscribed.  The  hall  chosen  for  the  exhibition  was 
erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  poet,  James  Montgomery  (whose  connection 
with  Sheffield  is  well  known),  and  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
opposite  to  the  Town  Hall,  opened  by  her  late  Alajesty  Queen  Victoria 
iu  1897,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  an  audience  of  one  thousand 
people.  It  is  proposed  to  award  a  gold  medal  in  a  champion  class,  and 
silver  and  bronze  medals  in  classes  for  landscape  and  river  scenery,  I 
portraiture,  figure  studies,  and  animals,  architecture — interior  and 
exterior— fruit,  flowers,  and  still  life,  and  lantern  slides.  There  will  be 
like  awards  in  similar  classes  for  members  of  the  society,  in  addition  to 
which  there  will  be  a  special  class  for  societies  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles  round  Sheffield.  There  will  also  he  a  special  class  for  day 
schools  within  the  city  of  Sheffield,  for  which  the  president  of  the 
Society,  H.  G.  Paterson,  L.R.C.P.,  AI.R.C.S.,  has  kindly  pro  meed  tol 
give  silver  and  bronze  medals.  Prospectuses  are  in  course  of  pi  paru  j 
tion,  and  will  be  issued  shortly.  The  members  of  the  committee  and 
the  society  generally  have  entered  heartily  into  the  scheme,  and  it  i.-^ 
thought  that  the  numerous  photographers  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
district  will  give  such  support  to  the  scheme  as  will  ensure  its  being  a 
success.  The  joint  secretaries  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  aic  All 
J.  W.  Charles  worth,  1,  Joshua  Road,  Sheffield,  and  Air.  James  W. 
Wright,  62,  Vale  Road,  Parkwood  Springs,  Sheffield. 

CROYDON  CAAIERA  CLUB. 

Instead  of  indulging  solely  in  excursions  during  the  summer  session,  it 
has  been  decided  to  hold  fortnightly  demonstrations  until  the  autumn 
when  the  usual  weekly  meeting  will  be  resumed.  Inasmuch  as  Mr 
W.  H.  Smith  organised  the  idea  it  was  only  fit  and  proper  that  hi 
should  fall  to  him  to  “  open  the  ball,”  which  he  accordingly  did  oi 
Wednesday,  the  10th  inst.,  before  an  unusually  large  attendance  o 
members.  *  A  series  of  most  beautiful  electrical  experiments  were  shown 
and  following  these,  minor  workshop  practice,  such  as  filing  metal  flaj 
and  true,  soldering,  making,  and  tempering  drills,  was  dealt  with  in 
thoroughly  practical  and  instructive  manner.  An  extremely'  fine  db 
induction  coil,  designed  and  made  by  Air.  Smith,  deserves  more  than 
passing  notice,  as,  it  is  believed,  it  forms  a  record  for  efficiency  in  cor 
construction.  The  specification  is  as  follows  :  Coil,  15in.  by  1  9-16in 
Primary,  229  turns  double  cotton,  covered  copper  wire,  No.  12,  in  tvv 
layers.  Secondary,  59  sections,  27,000  turns  No.  36  single  covere 
cotton  wire;  weight,  S^lh.  With  6  volts  a.  heavy  and  continuous  6ii 
spark  discharge  was  obtained,  with  10  volts  9in.,  and  with  12  volts 
10in.  spark  resulted.  The  last  being  close  to  the  limit  of  safety,  Mi 
Smith  was  content  with  a  maximum  spark  of  81, in.  A  rotary  memo 
brake  was  employed,  driven  by'  a  simple  motor,  in  a  shunt  circuit  o 
the  accumulator.  Condensers  had  given  him  the  greatest  trouble,  oi 
after  the  other  breaking  down  with  monotonous  frequency.  Mi 
Muiuhead,  however,  came  to  his  assistance,  and  supplied  the  one  on  1 
table  ;  this  was  of  adjustable  capacity,  and  had  never  given  the  slight 
trouble.  Mr.  Smith  regarded  the  use  of  cotton  covered  wire  for 
secondary  coil,  instead  of  silk  covered,  as  usually  recommended  in  t£ 
books,  as  important.  The  additional  thickness  of  the  cotton  gave 
increased  space  between  each  turn  of  the  wire,  and  afforded  bett 
insulation.  Cotton-covered  wire  was  also  much  less  expensive.  T 
efficiency  of  an  induction  coil  did  not  depend  so  much  on  the  amou 
of  wire  got  on  as  on  the  degree  of  insulation.  Good  unsized  pap> 
saturated  with  paraffin  wax  should  be  employed  where  possible  in  pla 
of  blocks  of  wax,  which  were  liable  to  be  penetrated  by  minute  fissur 
and  permit  access  to  moisture.  For  the  construction  of  coils  eve 
pound  of  No.  36  wire  was  generally  reckoned  to  give  a  ljn.  spark,  t 
coils  19, in  long  and  over  rarely  came  up  to  this  ratio. 


PLYAIOUTH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  society  opened  its  summer  session  on  Wednesday,  10th  Jw 
with  an  out-door  gathering  at  Berry  Pomeroy.  A  party  number] 
about  forty  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  vice-presidents,  Aless 
Frederick  Johnson  and  J.  D.  Johnson,  and  left  Plymouth  for  Toti 
iu  a  special  carriage  at  mid-day.  When  this  ancient  corporate  to  1 
was  reached,  luncheon  was  the  first  business  that  had  serious  c  ' 
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sideration  given  to  it,  and  it  ended  very  satisfactorily  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  said  that  Brutus  of  Troy  was  associated  with  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Totnes,  but  it  is  a  legend,  if  nothing  more,  that  the  place 
was  in  existence  when  he  reached  British  shores.  It  is,  however, 
matter  of  history  that  one  of  the  favourites  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
Judhael  de  Totenais,  was  presented  with  the  town  when  that  monarch 
came  by  his  own,  or  made  things  his  own,  in  the  west  country. 
Totnes  is  full  of  good  photographable  subjects,  but  the  party  was 
not  out  to  attack  Totnes  commercially,  so  the  charms  of  the  old 
place  were,  for  the  nonce,  ignored.  A  charming  drive  by  char-a-banc 
over  the  Dart  and  on  to  the  village  of  Berry  Pomeroy  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  all,  as  the  day  was  delightfully  fresh  and  beautiful. 
Berry  Pomeroy  Castle  was,  however,  the  point  which  was  being 
made  for,  and  this  was  soon  reached.  Here  the  cameras  were  un¬ 
packed  and  the  members  got  to  work.  As  a  ruin,  the  castle  is  not 
so  impressive  as  some  others  in  England,  but  they  are  large  and 
striking  though  they  do  not  compare  well  as  a  whole,  at  least  from 
the  point  of  view  generally  taken.  Those  who  were  wise  took  the 
remains  in  selected  portions,  and  a  great  number  of  such  views 
were  taken.  Then  came  the  tea,  a  typical  Devon  feast,  including 
that  invention  of  the  Phoenicians,  called  by  Chaucer  “  clouted  ” 
(now  known  as  clotted)  cream,  but  which  in  the  west  is  more  generally 
known  as  Devonshire  cream.  The  meal  was  partaken  of  in  the  ruins, 
and  after  its  completion  photographs  of  the  members  in  group  were 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Johnson  and  other  members  of  the  party.  The 
woods  around  are  very  fine  and  afforded  studies  for  many.  The 
[adies  of  the  party  were  interested  in  the  wishing  tree,  and  some  of 
die  gentlemen  tried  the  experiment  of  walking  around  it  backward 
diree  times,  at  the  same  time  wishing,  according  to  the  time  honoured 
formula.  A  ride  back  to  Totnes  in,  moonlight,  aind  the  return 
ourney  to  Plymouth  by  train  completed  a  most  enjoyable  day. 

- 4 - 

1)<M  Book. 


Che  Year  Book  of  Photography  and  Amateurs’  Guide  for  1903. 
Edited  by  P.  R.  .Salmon,  F.R.P.S.  Pp.  600.  Price  one  shilling. 
London :  The  Photographic  News,  9,  Cecil  Court,  Charms  Cross 
Road,  W.C. 

“Genre  Work  and  Figure  Studies”  is  the  title  of  ihe  introductory 
article,  contributed  bv,  Mr.  Salmon  to  the  44fth  volume  of  the 
'fear  Book.  “  The  Science  and  Art  of  Copying  ”  proceeds  from  the 
>en  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Somerville ;  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Southcomb  May  is 
esponsible  for  the  compilation  of  an  index  to  contributions  to  photo- 
;raphic  science.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  photographic 
tourist’s  Companion  and  Holiday  Guide ;  and  we  note  a  new  feature, 
'Notes  and  Queries,”  consisting  of  gleanings  from  “P.N.”  answers 
i  correspondents.  The  compilation  of  the  tables  and  formulae  has 
s  usual,  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall ;  the  remaining  sections 
f  the  volume  being  devoted  to  a  description  of  novelties-  of  the 
ear.  There  axe  many  illustrations  from  negatives  by  the  editor  and 
them.  The  contents  of  this  volume  of  the  Year  Book  are  judiciously 
hoseu  and  instructive,  and  the  production  undoubtedly  appeals  to 
<  very  wide  circle  of  readers.  Possibly  the  editor’s  dicta  on  artistic 
photography  will  not  find  unqualified  approval  amongst  the  very 
advanced  ”  school,  but  the  article  as  a  whole  is  full  of  well  digested 
eaching  and  should  be  useful  in  leading  the  amateur  to  produce 
;ood  and  pleasing  photographs.  Mr.  Somerville’s  article  is  full  of 
ound  practical  information,  and  the  practised  hand  of  (Mr.  Wall 
asserts  itself  as  of  vore.  The  illustrations  chiefly  lean  to  the  domestic, 

if  1  •  ** 

r  kiss-mammy  ”  side  of  pictorial  photographic  work,  but  here  and 
here  some  admirable  landscape  and  architectural  studies  are  given, 
-he  volume  is  an  excellent  shilling’s  worth  and  should  be  popular. 


At  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  on  Tuesday,  June  23rd,  1903, 
t  66,  Russell  Square,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Grindrod,  of  Malvern,  will  open 
a  exhibition  of  pictorial  photographs,  and  give  an  address.  The 
dubition  will  remain  open  during  the  summer,  between  the  hours  of 
0  a-m.  and  7  p.m 


Correspondence. 

‘t*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  power.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  writers  are  given. 

%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  or  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


THE  ILFORD  -  KODAK  AMALGAMATION. 

To  the  Fditors. 

Gentlemen, — The  proposed  amalgamation  between  Kodak,  Limited, 
and  Ilford,  Limited,  has  lately  been  made  the  subject  of  a  great  deal 
of  newspaper  comment.  Much  of  this  comment  is  based  on  a  very 
misleading  circular  issued  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ilford  Company 
to  his  shareholders.  The  statements  made  in  this  circular  have  bee  i 
accepted  as  facts  by  various  anonymous  and  apparently  prejudiced 
persons,  and  they  have  been  made  the  text  for  a  good  deal  of  villifica- 
tion  of  the  Kodak  Companies  and  their  proceedings.  Most  of  this  fault¬ 
finding  is,  of  course,  actuated  by  mere  trade  jealousy  of  a  successful 
rival,  but  some  of  it  is  due  to  mere  ignorance.  In  the  hope  of  dispelling 
this  ignorance  I  venture,  as  a  shareholder  in  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  director  of  Kodak,  Limited,  since 
its  formation,  to  ask  for  the  opportunity  of  informing  those  who  are 
interested,  how  the  case  really  stands  between  the  two  companies. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  made  in  good  faith  what  they 
considered  a  fair  offer  to  the  Ilford  shareholders,  based  upon  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  companies,  as  to  capitalisation,  tangible 
assets,  and  present  and  prospective  earning  power.  The  executive 
directors  of  Ilford,  Limited,  who,  from  their  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  company’s  affairs  and  of  the  condition  of  the  photographic 
trade,  are  in  the  best  position  to  judge  of  the  fairness  of  the  offer, 
and  also  those  shareholders  of  Ilford  Company  who  have  the  largest 
financial  interest  at  stake,  endorse  the  proposal  by  recommending  it 
'-o  the  shareholders  generally. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  were  not  concerned  to  frame  a  pro¬ 
position  which  would  please  Stock  Exchange  speculators,  neither  did 
they  expect  that  their  offer  would  appeal  to  the  competitors  of  Ilford 
and  themselves,  who  would  naturally  be  alarmed  at  the  strength  of 
such  an  amalgamation. 

The  most  serious  objections  raised  to  the  amalgamation  are  that 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  is  over  capitalised,  that  the  value  of  the 
goodwill  is  excessive,  and  that  the  value  of  the  freehold  buildings  and 
plant  of  Ilford  Company  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Kodak  Company. 

These  points  are  dealt  with  very  clearly  and  carefully  in  a  letter 
from  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse,  and  Co.,  which  I  enclose.  In  it  it 
is  shown  that  the  proportion  of  goodwill  to  capital  in  the  case  of 
Ilford  is  63  per  cent.,  whereas  in  the  case  of  Kodak  it  is  58  per  cent., 
or,  if  goodwill  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  profits,  it  works  out  in 
each  case  at  about  4|  years’  purchase  of  profits.  Clearly,  then,  if 
Kodak  be  over-capitalised  and  its  goodwill  over-rated,  Ilford  is  in 
still  worse  caise. 

The  value  of  the  Kodak  land,  etc.,  is  nearly  £600,000.  The  cor¬ 
responding  asset  in  the  Ilford  balance  sheet  is  a-  little  over  £46,000. 

The  attempted  reflection  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Kodak  accounts 
are  audited  can  only  have  been  intended  to  impose  on  people  ignorant 
of  commercial  and  financial  matters.  To  others  the  name  of  the 
eminent  firm,  who  has  for  years  audited  the  company’s  account  in 
England  and  America,  is  a  guarantee  of  scrupulous  accuracy  and 
absolute  good  faith. 

And  if  our  detractors’  facts  are  doubtful,  their  appeal  to  sentiment 
is  m  very  questionable  taste.  Kodak  is  denounced  as  being  American. 

I  believe  -some  of  its  competitors  in  the  States  appeal  to  their  cus 
tomers  for  support  on  the  ground  that  Kodak  is  really  British.  In 
neither  case  is  there  any  ground  for  an  appeal  to  patriotism.  I  may. 
however  point  out  to  you  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  change  the  -status  of 
the  Ilford  Company,  which  would  remain,  as  before,  a  purely  British 
concern,  and  I  may  add  that  Kodak,  Ltd.,  is  still,  as  it  always  has  been, 
a  British  company,  and  that  the  capital  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
is  to  a  very  large  extent  held  in  this  country.  It  is  an  evident  fact 
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that  the  object  of  those  a\  Tio  use  this  cry  of  patriotism  is  not  to  foster 
the  industries  of  the  country,  but  to  thwart  an  amalgamation  which 
they  fear  may  be  detrimental  to  their  own  private  ends.  This  degrada¬ 
tion  of  patriotic  sentiment  is  one  that  should  be  condemned  alike  by 
every  true  Briton  and  American. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  record  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  is 
one  of  which  any  company  might  be  proud.  It  has  won  its  way  on 
the  merits  of  its  products  and  by  the  the  skill  of  its  management  to  the 
position  of  being  the  largest  photographic  industry  in  the  world — 
a  company  with  a  capital  of  £7.000.000,  with  liquid  assets  alone  of 
£1,000,000,  and  without  any  indebtedness,  floating  or  otherwise,  isave 
its  current  monthly  bills.  Its  British  and  American  directors  and 
shareholders  have  always  been  on  the  most  cordial  terms.  Kodak, 
Limited,  the  British  company,  has  by  far  the  largest  photographic 
factories  existing  in  Great  Britain,  and  employs  more  British  labour 
than  any  other  company  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic 
supplies.  It  would  seem  that  the  more  there  are  of  such  Anglo- 
American  enterprises  the  better  for  both  English  and  American  inves¬ 
tors,  and  for  commerce  between  the  two  nations. 

The  only  apparent  opening  for  legitimate  objection  has  been  touched 
upon  but  lightly  by  the  Ilford  chairman  This  is  the  difference  in  the 
earning  power,  as  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  last  balance  sheets 
made  by  the  two  companies.  While  a  comparison  of  their  respective 
capitalisations  is  somewhat  in  favour  of  Kodak,  there  is  slightly  more 
difference  in  the  comparison  of  earnings  in  favour  of  Ilford. 

This  is  the  only  point  upon  which  a  legitimate  discussion  can  arise, 
and  I  understand  it  was  fully  considered,  on  behalf  of  the  Ilford  Com¬ 
pany  by  its  directors,  before  they  approved  of  the  proposition.  The 
position  of  the  two  companies  in  regard  to  this  is  :  — 

1st.  The  Kodak  Company  was  obliged  to  pay  dividends  last  year  on  a 
large  amount  of  unemployed  capital. 

2nd.  Putting  the  above  point  entirely  aside,  the  facts  show  that 
the  Kodak  Company  have  substantially  increased  their  earnings  and 
business  for  the  past  four  years,  while  the  earnings  and  business  of 
Ilford  have  remained  stationary. 

3rd.  The  Ilford  Company’s  trade  is  practically  limited  to  plates 
and  papers,  wdiilst  the  Kodak  Companies  manufacture,  not  only  plates 
and  papers,  but  all  other  photographic  products,  including  roll  films 
and  cameras  of  every  description,  and  have  their  business  organised 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Consequently,  with  the  prospects  of  the 
existing  keen  competition  in  plates  and  paper  becoming  more  intense 
— and  this  quite  apart  from  any  competition  that  Kodak  may  add 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  expansion — it  follows  that  the  prospects 
of  the  Ilford  Company,  holding  its  own,  are  not  so  good  as  are  the 
Kodak  Company’s  prospects  of  maintaining  its  present  rate  of 
increase. 

This  is  the  only  point  permitting  of  discussion  out  of  all  that  have 
been  raised,  and  it  is  one  for  persons  who  practically  know  the  trade 
conditions  to  discuss  and  decide.  If  any  agreement  is  not  reached  as  to 
this  by  such  qualified  persons,  it  will  be  owing  to  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion.  In  any  case  I  think  it  will  be  recognised  that  the  preju¬ 
dicial  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  both  the  makers  and  endorsers 
of  this  proposition  were  unnecessary  and  unwarranted. — Very  truly 
yours,  H.  Trueman  Wood. 

16,  Leinster  Square,  W. 

June  8th,  1903. 


Price,  Waterhouse,  and  Co., 

3,  Frederick’s  Place, 

Old  Jewry,  E.C. 

29th  May,  1903. 

The  Vice-President, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Dear  Sir, — 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter,  enclosing  copy  of  a  circular 
signed  by  Major-General  Blake  and  Mr.  Cox,  which  we  have  perused, 
and,  in  accordance  with  your  request,  we  comment  on  some  of  the 
points  mentioned  therein. 

(1)  From  some  remarks  contained  in  the  letter  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  account  keeping  of  your  company  was  not  of  a  description 


that  would  be  considered  satisfactory  by  English  business  men ;  and, 
further,  that  the  audit  was  not  of  a  character  to  which  English  com¬ 
panies  are  subjected. 

We  have  acted  as  auditors  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and 
Kodak,  Limited,  since  the  formation  of  the  English  company  in  1898,. 
and  Ave  desire  to  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  system  of  account 
keeping  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  one,  and  with  regard  to  the  audit 
we  should  not  have  signed  the  certificate  which  appears  on  the  pub¬ 
lished  balance-sheet  if  we  had  not  had  all  the  information  we  desired 
placed  before  us,  and  if  we  were  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  the- 
accuracy  of  the  accounts. 

(2)  There  is  a  statement  on  the  first  page  of  the  circular  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect  :  — 

“You  are  asked  to  transfer  .  freehold  buildings, 

plant,  etc.,  of  a  value  far  in  excess  of  that  shown  in  the  Eastman: 
Kodak  balance  sheet.” 

This,  statement  appears  to  be  based  upon  a  misapprehension,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  land,  buildings,  plant,  etc.,  of  the  Kodak  Company  are- 
included  in  the  item  Cost  of  Property  in  their  last  balance-sheet  at  a 
sum  of  $2,826,964.74,  or  nearly  £600,000.  The  corresponding  asset 
in  the  Ilford  Company’s  balance  sheet  is  entered  at  £46,056  15s. 

(3)  There  is  a  paragraph  in  the  circular  referring  to  the  capitalisation 
of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  which  runs  as  follows:  — 

“  The  subscribed  capital  already  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
£5.150,446,  and  you  must  all  be  aware  how  very  many  heavily  capital¬ 
ised  companies  have  been  istranded  during  the  past  few  years.” 

As  requested  we  have  made  a  comparison  between  the  amount  of 
the  goodwill  and  the  capital  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and 
Ilford,  Ltd  ,  respectively.  The  goodwill  is  not  separately  stated  in 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company’s  balance  sheet,  but  is  included  in  the 
cost  of  property  account  at  the  figure  mentioned  below.  These  figures 
stood  at  the  date  of  the  last  published  balance  sheet  as  follows  :  — 


Ilford.  Kodak. 

Capital  .  £380.000  .  £4.948,598 

Goodwill  .  242,000  .  2,834,758 

Proportion  of  goodwill 

to  capital  . 63.6  per  cent .  58.3  per  cent. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a  comparison  between  the  profits  of 
the  two  companies,  we  are  able  to  deal  with  the  profits  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  only  for  the  halfyear  to  the  31st  December  last, 
for  the  reason  that  certain  businesses,  with  their  respective  goodwills,, 
were  acquired  in  America  during  1902,  the  results  of  which  were  for  the- 
first  time  included  in  the  profits  in  the  latter  half  of  that  year.  The 
profits  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  for  that  half  year  were- 
£306.865,  or  at  the  rate  of  £613,000  per  annum.  The  profits  of  Ilford, 
Ltd.,  for  the  year  ending  31st  October,  1902,  were  £51,500. 

Calculating  the  goodwill  in  each  case  on  the  basis  of  the  above 
profits,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  goodwill  of  the  two  companies  is  rela¬ 
tively  the  isame,  being  in  each  case  about  four  and  three-quarters, 
years’  purchase  of  such  profits. 

If  it  is  alleged  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  is  over  capitalised, 
the  comp’arison  of  the  goodwill  and  capital  of  the  two  companies  given 
above  shows  that  the  over  capitalisation  of  the  Ilford  Company  is. 


greater. 

Again,  from  the  point  of  view  of  earning  capacity,  as  evidenced 
by  the  profits  of  the  last  half  year,  the  goodwill  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  is  not  valued  on  a  higher  basis  than  that  of  the 
Ilford  Company,  although  the  profits  of  the  former  have  been  regu¬ 
larly  progressive,  while  those  of  Ilford,  Ltd.,  appear  from  their  issued 
accounts  to  have  remained  practically  stationary  for  four  years. 
We  are,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Price,  Waterhouse,  and  Co- 


OPTICS  WITHOUT  MATHEMATICS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  the  Journal  of  June  5th,  in  a  paragraph  dealing 
with  the  “  Focus  of  Negative  Lenses,”  your  correspondent  refers  to 
a  book,  entitled  “  Optics  Without  Mathematics,”  and  gives  the  pub¬ 
lishers  as  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  My  bookseller  has  tried  to 
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get  some,  but  the  society  says  it  is  not  published  by  them.  A  further 
application  to  a  leading  wholesale  house  failed  to  trace  the  book. 
Would  you  kindly  ascertain  from  your  correspondent  whether  he  has 
got  the  title,  etc. ,  quite  correct,  as  I  should  like  to  obtain  the  book  if 
possible? — Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

W.  H  Sinnott. 

401,  Harrow  Road,  W. 

June  13th,  1903. 

[A  similar  query  also  reaches  us  from  another  correspondent. 
Perhaps  some  reader  can  supply  the  desired  information. — Eds. 
B.J.P.] 


THE  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  received  advice  from 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  New  Jersey  that  a  dividend  of 
lj  per  cent,  (being  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum)  upon  the  out¬ 
standing  Preferred  Stock  of  the  Company,  and  a  dividend  of  2^  per 
cent,  (being  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum)  upon  the  outstanding 
Common  Stock  of  the!  cojmpany  havle  been  declared  payable  on 
July  1st,  1903,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on 
the  30th  May.  The  transfer  books  of  the  company  are  closed  from 
the  30th  May  to  30th  June. — Yours  faithfully, 

F.  C.  Mattison,  Secretary. 

41-43,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

June  13th,  1903. 


FACTORIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Among  the  valuable  comments  on  current  photographic 
progress,  in  “  Ex  Cathedra,”  of  your  last  issue,  is  included  a  notice 
of  certain  experiments  on  “  Factorial  Development,”  by  Commandant 
Houdaille,  extracted  from  “  Le  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Fra^aise.” 
It  is  quoted  as  one  of  his  results,  that  “  a  plate  which  has  been  given 
just  double  the  correct  exposure,  requires  15  per  cent,  less  time  for 
the  image  to  appear;  and  when  only  exposed  half  the  correct  time, 
requires  15  per  cent,  more.” 

I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  or  seeing  “  Le  Bulletin,”  but 
this  statement,  if  correctly  reported,  is  certainly  surprising.  I  am  far 
from  presuming  to  suggest  that  an  error  has  crept  in  somewhere ; 
perhaps  these  rather  unusual  results  are  due  to  the  developer,  which 
M.  Houdaille,  unfortunately,  does  not  name.  In  my  own  experience, 
at  least,  and  that  of  many  others,  very  different  figures  have  been 
the  rule,  and  by  no  means  has  isuch  a  happy  uniformity  of  proportion 
obtained  in  the  ratio  of  increased  or  decreased  time  of  development,  due 
to  under-exposure  or  its  antithesis. 

If  these  figures  are  corroborated,  the  photographic  world  will 
certainly  be  glad  to  improve  its  acquaintance  with  a  developer  ap¬ 
parently  possessing  a  far  greater  degree  of  latitude  and  elasticity  than 
most  of  those  it  is  accustomed  to  use. — I  am,  etc., 

A.  Lockett. 

88,  Brook  Street,  Kennington,  S.E. 

June  12th,  ]  903. 


RAPID  PRINTS  IN  P.O.P. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  now  completed  a  process  I  have  been  working 
on  for  a  very  long  time,  for  the  rapid  printing  of  P.O.P. ,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I  can  now  produce  prints  on  this  paper  with 
the  rapidity  of  bromides  by  artificial  light.  Seeing  the  great  skill  that 
has  been  brought  to  bear  of  late  years  towards  increasing  the  speed  of 
plates,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  some  attention  has  not  been  paid  to 
paper.  We  have  plates  now  on  the  market  that  will  take  an  exposure 
of  1-1000  .second,  but  if  we  want  a  dozen  or  so  prints  in  P.O.P.  we 
must  needs  wait  a  week  or  so  for  them.  By  my  process  I  can  take 
two  or  three  dozen  prints  from  a  negative  in  a  couple  of  hours.  I 
simply  expose  and  develop  exactly  as  for  bromides.  I  find  I  can  obtain 
any  tone,  and  the  character  of  the  print  is  very  much  under  control ; 
thus  a  bright  print  can  be  got  from  a  weak,  flat  negative,  and  a  isoft 
one  fiom  a  hard  negative.  By  this  process  I  am  now  able  to 
guarantee  all  orders  up  to  a  dozen  in  one  day,  which  should  be  a  boon 


to  the  professional.  I  enclose  you  a  couple  of  prints  from  the  same 
negative,  to  show  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  them  even.  These 
prints  had  an  exposure  of  15  seconds. — Yours  faithfully, 

H.  E.  Smith. 

2,  St.  Albans  Road,  Watford,  Herts. 

June  12  th,  1903. 

[The  prints  enclosed  in  our  correspondent’s  letter  are  extremely 
rich  and  even  specimens  of  work. — Eds.,  B.J.P.] 


TIME  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  Mr.  Bennett’s  reply  (page  449),  he  abandons  those 
charges  of  photographic  incompetence  against  his  opponents  which 
disfigured  his  original  papers,  and  which,  although  cut  out  in  your 
own  report,  were  published  in  other  quarters,  and  received  severe 
handling  from  several  critics. 

He,  however,  adheres  to  his  original  main  line  of  argument,  which 
is  an  assumption  that  the  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  one  method  of 
development  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  another,  for 
he  repeats,  “  If  I  have  shown  that  this  method  is  sound,  my  object 
is  accomplished,  and  it  carries  with  it  the  condemnation  of  all  time 
or  mechanical  methods.” 

So  much  has  Mr.  Bennett  relied  upon  this  poor  argument  that  hia 
experiments  never  touched  or  demonstrated  time  development  at 
all.  The  fact  is  that  the  two  methods  do  not  clash,  and  are  both 
means  of  attaining  a  satisfactory  result.  As  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  puts 
it,  “  The  fact  that  one  road  leads  to  heaven  is  no  proof  that  another 
leads  elsewhere.”  The  question  is  one  of  relative  convenience,  ease, 
and  certainly  in  exercising  control  to  attain  a  desired  result.  It  is 
idle  for  Mr.  Bennett  to  continue  to  vociferate  that  I  “  cannot  claim 
control,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  and  at  the  same  time 
advocate  developing  all  plates  alike  in  a  fixed  solution.”  The  fact 
remains  that  thousands  of  photographers  are  exercising  all  the  control 
they  require  in  the  way  Mr.  Bennett  condemns,  and  that  those  who 
use  the  factorial  method  of  securing  control  in  development  include 
such  well  known  pictorial  workers  as  F.  H.  Evans,  J.  H.  Gear, 
Harold  Baker,  and  Graystone  Bird.  Does  Mr.  Bennett  claim  that 
these  workers  have  a  lower  standard  of  control  than  his  own? 

Now  let  me  touch  upon  some  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  specific  arguments. 
As  regards  the  limits  of  contrast  in  a  subject.  It  is  true  that  Messrs. 
Hurter  and  Driffield  expressed  the  opinion  that  an  average  subject 
did  not  exceed  a  contrast  of  1  to  32.  But  this  in  no  way  limited 
the  extent  of  their  researches,  and  the  main  principles  of  development 
which  they  have  played  the  leading  part  in  bringing  to  light  are 
juri  as  applicable  to  a  range  of  1  in  500  as  to  a  shorter  range.  We 
have,  in  fact,  learnt  more  from  them  regarding  the  extreme  periods  of 
over  and  under-exposure  than  from  many  other  writers.  Even  in  their 
early  paper  of  May,  1900,  experiment  21  gives  densities  of  exposure 
from  0.625  C.M.S.  to  5,120  C.M.S.,  and  experiment  22  exposures 
from  1  C.M.S.  to  524,000  C.M.S.  And  yet  Mr.  Bennett  states  that 
they  “  restricted  their  results  to  a  contrast  of  1  to  32,  and  refused 
to  consider  any  greater  range.”  In  this  paper  their  instructions  for 
speed  testing  is  to  give  exposures  from  2.5  to  320  C.M.S.  Mr. 
Bennett  limits  himself  in  his  results,  published  in  the  “  Amateur 
Photographer,”  April  9th,  1903,  to  exposures  varying  from  1  to  256, 
so  that  if  his  own  estimate  that  some  subjects  have  “10  or  20  times 
the  degree  of  contrast  ”  of  1  to  32  is  correct,  his  own  experiments  have 
not  a  sufficiently  wide  range.  My  own  trial  slips  always  range  from 
1  to  256,  and,  as  a  matter  ef  fact,  this  range  is  quite  sufficient  to 
include  both  the  period  of  under-exposure  and  that  of  over-exposure. 
Even  if  subjects  be  found  to  include  a  wider  range  than  this,  it 
isimply  means  that  tones  at  one  or  the  other  end  of  the  scale  get 
imperfectly  rendered,  either  in  under  or  in  over-exposure,  for  no 
modification  of  a  developer  has  yet  been  found  which  increases  the 
latitude  of  a  plate  over  that  which  is  seemed  with  any  ordinary 
developer  minus  bromide. 

I  certainly  have  never  assumed,  either  in  theoretical  or  practical 
work,  a  range  limited  to  1  to  32,  and  I  find  nothing  in  the  illustrations 
in  my  manual  which  infers  any  such  limit.  There  is  some  danger  of 
a  confusion  of  terms  in  using  the  word  “  contrast,”  and  some  of  Mr. 
Bennett’s  arguments  are  based  on  this  confusion.  When  I  have 
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spoken  of  degree  or  steepness  of  contrast  I  refer  to  what  Messrs.  Hurter 
and  Driffield  call  the  development  factor.  If  a  slip  of  exposures  from 
1  to  32  were  developed  for  the  same  time  ais  a  slip  ranging  from  1  to  256, 
both  would  have  the  same  degree  or  steepness  of  contrast,  although 
the  range  of  contrast  would  be,  of  course,  very  different.  In  the  same 
way,  if  a  Hat  subject  (such  ais  an  open  landscape)  is  developed  for  the 
same  time  as  an  interior  with  strong  contrasts,  both  will  be  developed 
to  the  same  steepness  of  contrast,  and  if  the  time  is  correct  both 
will  correctly  represent  the  range  of  tones  as  seen  by  the  eye,  as  far 
as  the  latitude  of  the  plate  will  permit.  It  is  possible  that  the 
photographer  may  wish  to  exaggerate  the  natural  contrasts  in  his  flat 
subject  (in  which  case  he  uses  a  higher  factor  in  my  system),  or.  on 
the  other  hand,  he  may  wish  to  lessen  the  steepness  of  contrast  in  his 
interior  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  range  of  tones  within  the  limits 
of  his  printing  process  (in  which  case  he  uses  a  lower  factor  than 
usual). 

Regarding  pyro-ammonia,  Mr.  Bennett  says  I  have  never  published 
any  evidence  as  to  its  inapplicability  to  time  development.  Mr. 
Bennett  is  wrong.  In  my  first  paper,  “  A  Method  and  Instrument 
for  Timing  Development,”  published  in  full  in  the  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  early  in  1894,  I  give  details  of  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  illustrating  the  rapid  falling  off  in  activity  of  pyro-ammonia  as 
development  proceeded,  and  contrasting  it  with  similar  experiments 
with  pyro-soda,  which  kept  almost  constant  in  activity  during  the 
whole  time  of  development.  All  my  earlier  investigations  in  timing 
development  were  made  with  pyro-ammonia,  the  developer  to  which 
1  was  accustomed,  and  it  was  only  when  its  shortcomings  were  forced 
on  me  by  the  result  of  the  trials  that  I  gave  it  up  for  pyro-soda.  Mr. 
Chapman  Jones,  whose  name  is  identified  with  original  research, 
wishes  (“A.  P. ,”  May  7,  1903)  that  Mr.  Bennett  “had  used  a  sodium 
carbonate  developer  instead  of  the  uncertain  and  fickle  ammonia.” 

In  my  previous  letter  I  quote  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield  as  saying 
that  the  irregularities  of  pyro-ammonia  render  it  “  quite  inapplicable 
for  any  accurate  work.”  It  is  easy  for  Mr.  Bennett  to  calmly  sav— 
in  reference  to  this  statement — that  “Mr.  Watkins  is  in  error,”  but 
my  quotation  is  to  be  verified  by  referring  to  the  “  Photo  Journal,” 
April,  1898,  page  280.  It  is  most  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Bennett 
should  ignore  these  moist  important  and  exhaustive  researches  of 
Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield  (published  in  1898),  in  which  they  fully 
investigate  the  influence  of  each  separate  constituent  of  both  pyro-soda 
and  pyro-ammonia  developers,  resulting  in  a  condemnation  of  am¬ 
monia  as  the  alkali.  The  best  comment  on  Mr.  Bennett’s  attempt 
to  show  that  pyro-soda  is  “  equally  condemned,”  and  that  “  alkaline 
developers  could  not  be  reconciled  to  their  theories,”  is  the  fact  that 
in  their  1898  paper  they  announce,  “  In  the  light  of  our  latest  investi¬ 
gations,  we  are  satisfied  that  this  (pyro-soda  without  bromide)  is 
the  best  developer  we  have  so  far  investigated,  and  we  have  decided  to 
adopt  it  as  our  standard  in  preference  to  ferrous  oxalate.” 

'I  he  fact  is,  that  our  knowledge  of  development  is  progressive.  Very 
little  was  known  before  1890.  We  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  yet,  and 
it  is  no  discredit  on  any  investigator  if  he  honestly  gives  the  results 
of  his  work,  and  finds  that,  in  the  light  of  further  knowledge  a  few 
years  later,  his  conclusions  must  be  modified. 

One  criticism  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  is  justified,  and  it  touches  an  error 
which  marred  the  first  edition  of  my  Manual.  This  is  the  paragraph 
on  page  64,  which  he  quotes.  It  was  written  with  tentative  develop¬ 
ment  only  in  mind,  but  unfortunately  this  was  not  stated,  and  there¬ 
fore,  while  in  one  chapter  it  was  explained  how  ©ver-exposure  could  be 
controlled  by  strong  pyro  with  bromide,  in  this  paragraph  it  was 
stated  to  be  impossible.  In  the  second  edition  (the  sheets  printed, 
by  the  way,  before  Mr.  Bennett’s  paper  appeared)  the  blunder  was 
corrected,  and  the  paragraph  now  reads  as  follows,  the  words  in 
italics  being  added: — “Broadly  speaking,  no  alteration  of  developer, 
after  the  tones  have  once  appeared,  gives  the  power  to  add  to  the 
fainter  tones  (or  shallow  steps)  more  than  the  deeper  tones  (the 
fogging  power  excepted),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  add  to  the  upper 
steps,  or  tones,  without  touching  the  lower  ones.” 

This  quotation,  from  “The  Amateur  Photographer,”  1901,  must  be 
read  in  the  light  of  a  definition  with  which  I  preceded  it.  “  When 
I  speak  of  different  developers,  I  shall  mean  different  developing 
agents  (pyro,  metol,  etc.),  not  merely  changes  of  formula.” 

This  letter  is  already  too  long,  and  must  close.  After  all,  the  merit 


of  a  practical  method  is  not  to  be  decided  by  aigument  and  word  war. 
The  factorial  method  of  development  is  now  w  idely  enough  used  by 
photographers  of  all  stages  of  experience  to  have  a  fair  trial,  and  it 
may  interest  Mr.  Bennett  to  know  that  his  crusade  against  it  has 
helped  to  make  it  better  known.  'To  finish  with  a  quotation  from 
my  Manual,  “  I  do  not  claim  that  the  old  methods  and  instructions 
are  wrong,  but  that  they  are  cumbersome,  that  they  obscure  the 
simple  principles  of  development,  and  provide  no  means  of  conveying 
exact  information  from  expert  to  beginner.” — I  am,  yours,  etc., 

Alfred  Watkins. 

Hereford.  June  15th,  1903. 

TONE  VALUES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  regaiding  an  article  in  your 
issue  of  June  12tli,  as  they  may  be  the  means  of  saving  some  of  your 
readers  from  useless  trouble  and  expense.  I  he  article  I  refer  to  is 
headed  “The  Photographic  Registration  of  Tones  in  their  Due  Ratio,” 
and  the  writer  of  it  asserts  that  carbon  tissue  gives  truer  tone  values 
than  a  dry  plate  does. 

Now,  as  a  very  old  carbon  worker,  and  both  wet  and  dry  plate 
operator,  I  say  positively  that  this  statement  is  wrong  and  misleading, 
and  that  a  dry  plate,  when  properly  exposed  and  developed,  will 
give  as  true  tone  values  as  any  carbon  tissue  will.  Every  carbon 
printer  knows  that  if  he  under-exposes  his  tissue  he  will  get  a  very 
hard,  black  and  white  print,  with  tone  values  very  different  from 
those  of  the  negative;  and  if  he  over-exposes  he  will  get  a  soft,  flat, 
print,  also  differing  in  tone  values  from  the  negative.  From  this  it  is 
obvious  to  the  merest  tyro  that  the  tone  values  of  carbon  tissue,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  dry  plate,  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  exposure 
and  development.  If  it  were  true  that  carbon  tissue  always  gives 
the  exact  tone  values  of  the  original  negative  it  would  be  of  very  little 
use  for  reproduction  purposes,  for  it  would  give  a  soft,  flat  negative 
from  a  soft  over-exposed  original,  and  a  hard  reproduction  from  a  hard 
original.  Now,  there  are  very  few  original  negatives  so  perfect  that, 
when  reproducing  them,  enlarging,  or  reducing  them,  we  would  wish 
to  obtain  exactly  the  same  tone  values.  When  we  get  a  soft,  over¬ 
exposed  negative  to  reproduce  we  endeavour  to  get  a  bright,  plucky 
negative  from  it,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  altering  the  tone  values 
of  the  original  negative.  But,  according  to  this  article,  we  cannot 
do  that  with  carbon  tissue,  as  it  gives  the  exact  tone  values  of  the 
original  negative.  Fortunately,  this  is  not  the  case,  for  by  under¬ 
exposing  or  over-exposing  the  carbon  tissue  we  can  get  a  hard  or  a  soft 
result,  just  as  we  can  with  a  dry  plate.  But  it  is  very  much  harder  to 
hit  the  correct  exposure  with  carbon  tissue  than  with  a  dry  plate,  while 
the  process  is  infinitely  more  tedious  and  expensive  than  the  dry  plate 
one,  and  does  not  give  such  a  good  result. — I  am,  etc.,  J.  B. 

June  15th,  1903. 

COPYRIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Mackie’s  further  letter  once  more  shows  that  to' 
theorise  is  one  thing  and  that  to  practice  one’s  theorem  is  quite- 
another,  for,  whilst  preaching  the  futility  of  useless  prolongation  of 
argument,  waste  of  time,  and  valuable  space,  this  gentleman  coolly 
fills  no  less  than  two  columns  of  solid  type  either  over  undisputed 
questions  of  law  or  with  a  great  number  of  considerations  over  matters, 
almost  wholly  unknown  to  himself  and  endless  arguments  based  upon 
nothing. 

It  only  requires  ordinary  intelligence  to  understand  that  the  laying' 
of  substantial  foundation  cannot  be  erected  unless  renting  upon  sound 
basis  (no  doubt  Mr.  Mackie  follows  me;  I  am  quoting),  and  to  plunge 
into  a  string  of  arguments  on  mere  assumption  or  hypothesis,  is  not. 
only  lacking  in  substance  but  a  positive  waste  of  time,  space,  and 
ink,  which  should  be  more  usefully  employed  and  occupied  (quoting' 
again),  and  thus  save  A  the  foolish  assertion  that  B  is  in  the  wrong! 
In  spite  of  troublesome  wick  unplaiting,  the  lamp  of  knowledge  is. 
still  wanting  a  great  deal  in  luminosity,  and  seems  to  fail  to  fully 
cover  the  plate,  or  else  Mr.  Mackie  would  have  perceived  every 
portion  of  my  letter,  notably  the  first  paragraph,  which,  for  his  own. 
information,  I  will  repeat  here  :  — 
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The  comments  you  make  under  this  heading,  in  your  issue  of 
May  22,  seems  to  infer  a  certain  similarity  between  the  cases 
you  referred  to ;  there  is  an  error  in  this — due  probably  to 
your  being  insufficiently  conversant  with  the  entire  facts  of  the 
case  in  which  I  am  concerned,  and  which,  if  of  any  interest  to 
your  readers,  I  would  be, pleased  to  give  you  in  detail. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  no  isuch  offer  could  have  been  proferred 
the  report  referred  to  had  been  correct  in  general  outline  and  com- 
ete,  and  even  ordinary  intelligence  will  admit  how  futile,  not  to  say 
liculous,  it  must  be  for  anyone  to  waste  energy  and  probably  good 
k,  to  say  nothing  of  compositors’  time,  over  points  and  questions 
out  which  little,  if  anything,  seems  to  be  known,  and  pedagogically 
cide  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  one. 

But  in  spite  of  this  enormous  amount  of  close  set  type,  I  fail  to 
ice  any  reference  to  my  remarks  concerning  your  views  as  regards 
e  forfeiture  of  one’s  copyright  by  non-registration — a  matter  of 
ach  more  importance  and  general  interest  than  the  other  topic — 
d  more  likely  to  cause  mischief  if  left  unchallenged  (still  quoting), 
'd  in  this  I  speak  from  personal  experience ;  but  I  take  your  silence 
a  self-imposed  “  amende  honorable,”  and  with  this,  being  a  busy 
an,  with  very  little  time  to  spare  and  none  to  waste,  I  will  give 
r.  Mackie’s  theory  an  example  of  practical  application,  and  here,  as 
r  as  I  am  concerned,  end  this  out-of-the-question,  and  therefore  use- 
ss,  correspondence,  and  thus  save  time,  paper,  and  the  proverbial 
luable  space. — Yours  faithfully,  Geo.  Garet-Charles. 

The  Nest,  49,  Acacia  Road,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 

June  15th,  1903. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  point  out  a  slight  omission  in  my  article  on 
The  Ownership  of  the  Copyright,”  published  last  week.  In  the 
cond  paragraph,  line  5,  the  words,  “  of  this  Act  ”  should  follow  the 
ord  “commencement.” — Yours,  Alexander  Mackie. 

June  13th,  1903. 

FOCAL  PLANE  SHUTTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  “Answers  to  Correspondents”  column  of  June 
1th,  “Speedy”  asks.:  “How  he  can  test  the  speed  of  focal  plane 
lutters,  etc.” 

The  following  method  is  easy,  and  does  not  require  costly  instru- 
lents  :  On  a  bicycle  wheel,  or,  failing  this,  a  perambulator  wheel 
ither  of  which  are  usually  found  in  any  house),  attach  two  silvered 
lass  balls,  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  and  as  close  to  the 
m  as  possible.  Turn  your  bicycle  or  perambulator  upside  down,  and 
pin  the  wheel  round  at  a  fairly  good  speed,  count  number  of  revolu- 
ons  viz.,  from  one  to  ten,  noting  time  by  the  second  hand  of  an 
rdinary  watch,  take  a  photograph  with  your  shutter,  at  the  tenth 
solution.  Count  up  to  twenty  revolutions,  taking  time  again,  and 
dculate  mean  number  of  revolutions  per  second  between  No.  1  and 
o.  20  revolutions. 

On  your  negative  you  will  find  that  the  black  lines  resulting  from 
ie  motion  of  the  two  glass  balls  are  of  different  lengths,  and  embrace 
different  arc  of  the  circle  in  which  they  move,  owing  to  one  of  the 
dls  moving  with  the  slot  of  the  shutter  and  the  other  against  the 
ot  of  the  shutter,  but  one  has  moved  just  as  much  with  the  slot 
f  the  ishutter  as  the  other  has  moved  against  it.  The  mean  of  the 
vo  arcs  will  therefore  express  the  speed  of  your  shutter. 

I  send  herewith  a  negative  in  which  the  speed  of  revolution  was 
8  revolutions  per  second,  and,  measuring  the  two  arcs,  the  speed 
f  the  shutter  work;  out  at  1-31  of  a  second,  against  1-25  as  given 
y  the  makers  of  the  camera  and  shutter.  The  makers  issue  a  list  in 
hich  they  give  the  speeds  at  different  tensions  of  the  spring  in  the 
lutter,  but  I  have  found  by  measuring  ais  above  described  that  the 
ibulated  speeds  by  the  makers  are  very  much  higher  than  those  found 
y  actual  measurement.  At  the  highest  tension  of  the  spring  the 
peed  of  the  shutter  is  twice  as  slow  as  the  makers  profess  it  to  be, 
3  that  a  negative  would  actually  receive  double  the  exposure  given  in 
ve  tabulated  speeas.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  measuring  the 
peeds  which  can  so  easily  be  done  by  the  method  described  above. — 
am,  yours,  etc.,  W.  Dieselhorst. 

June  15th,  1903. 


flnsuKrs  to  Correspondents. 

All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  includ¬ 
ing  queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London, 
W.C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

\*  Correspondents  a/re  informed  that  me  cannot  undertake  to  ansmer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

Commvmications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  businett 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington- street,  Strand,  London,  W.C, 


Photographs  Registered 

J.  T.  Exton,  Linlen  Hall,  Bournemouth.  Photograph  of  Boscotnbe  Chine  Gardens. 

F.  Coghlan,  31,  Carlisle  Road,  Londonderry.  Photograph  of  Blessing  Cross  for  spir 
of  St.  Eugene’s  Cathedral.  Photograph  of  cross  itself. 

Forester. — The  fluid  scruple  equals  20  minims.  We  have  inserted' 
a  query  with  regard  to  the  book  named. 

J.  Manges. — “  The  Moniteur  de  Photographie,”  published  by  Messrs. 
Goathier-Villars,  Quai  des  Grands  Augustins,  Paris,  might  suit 
your  purpose. 

Photo  Frames. — “  Borax  ”  says  :  “  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you 
would  kindly  inform  me  where  I  could  get  a  quantity  of  fancy 
photo  frames.”  In  reply  :  The  frames  may  be  had  from  such 
houses  as  Marion’s,  Houghton’s,  and  the  like. 

H.  M.  (Portsmouth). — We  do  not  remember  the  advertisement,  and 
the  date' — “a  few  weeks  ago”— is  too  indefinite  for  us  to  find  it 
by.  Messrs.  Lancaster  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Sharp  and 
Hitchmough  supply  camera  parts  and  fittings.  See  their  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  Almanac. 

Mounts,  Etc. — “E.  Y.  E.  N.”  asks:  “(1)  Where  can  one  get  slip-in 
mounts  for  stereoscopic  pictures?  (2)  Will  ordinary  methylated 
spirits  do  for  making  alcoholic  solutions  of  dyes  used  for  ortho- 
chromatising  dry  plates  (soaking  method),  or  are  the  ingredients 
harmful?  In  reply:  (1)  We  are  not  sure  that  they  are  articles- 
of  commerce,  but  any  mount  cutter  would  make  them  to  your 
order,  (2)  Yes ;  but  it  will  be  better  to  use  that  free  from 
the  mineral  spirit.  The  materials  are  not  harmful. 

Charleton. — If  you  bring  an  action  against  the  one  who  sold  you 
the  business,  we  think  you  will  have  a  difficulty  in  recovering 
any  portion  of  the  money  paid.  According  to  your  own  state¬ 
ment,  the  books  were  thoroughly  examined  by  yourself,  your 
father,  and  your  brother.  Of  course,  the  returns  in  any 
photographic  business  are  much  less  during  the  winter  months 
than  they  are  in  the  summer.  Unless  you  can  prove  that  the 
books  were  fraudulently  concocted  we  fear  you  will  not  re¬ 
cover  But  we  would  advise  you  to  consult  a  solicitor  on 
the  matter  and  act  on  his  advice. 

Weak  Eyes. — W.  V.  asks:  “Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  favour 
me  with  a  good  recipe  for  weak  eyes?  I  may  say  that  I  am 
a  retoucher  and  work  about  eight  hours  per  day,  but  find 
that  my  eyes  will  not  stand  the  strain.  The  weakness  I  am 
nearly  sure  is  caused  by  the  strain,  as  after  a  few  days  rest 
they  become  perfectly  well  again.  What  I  appear  to  want 
is  something  to  thoroughly  strengthen  them.”  In  reply:  We 
should  advise  you  to  consult  an  oculist  (or  specialist  for  the 
eyes),  who  will  doubtless  prescribe  suitable  spectacles  for  your 
sight,  and  thus  ease  the  strain  on  the  eyes.  The  eyesight 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  tampered  with.  We  can  give  no  recipe. 

Copyright  Query. — “  Copyright  ”  says  :  “  A  takes  a  photograph  of 
a  church  with  vicar  and  people  present;  A  had  his  son  with 
him — a  minor.  A  copyright  is  his  negative.  B  (his  son)  takes 
a  view  of  same  place  a  few  minutes  after  with  vicar  and 
people  also  present.  When  of  age,  B  copyrights  his  view. 
B  allows  A  to  sell  print  or  negative.  A  copyrights  also. 
Cannot  B  sell  print  or  negative  to  any  buyer,  or  instruct  A 
or  any  other  person  to  sell  with  his  consent  or  reproduce  or 
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print,  etc.,  even  if  A  has  sold  his  copyright  negative?”  In 
reply  :  As  the  different  pictures  were  taken  and  both  made 
copyright,  the  sale  of  one  will  not  interfere  with  the  other. 
They  are  two  distinct  copyrights. 

‘Electric  Light. — Wallaby  ”  writes:  “As  I  am  seriously  thinking 
of  altering  my  present  electric  light  system,  finding  the  light 
rather  unsuitable  for  groups,  may  I  ask  you  if  you  think  this 
idea  (a  rough  sketch  of  which  I  have  herewith  enclosed)  is 
likely  to  infringe  any  existing  patents  now  on  the  market?” 
In  reply:  We  cannot  express  an  opinion,  as  we  have  not  the 
specifications  of  all  the  different  patents  that  have  been  taken 
out  with  reference  to  electric  lighting  before  us.  Even  if  we 
had.  it  is  without  our  province  to  express  any  opinion  with 
regard  to  infringements  of  patents.  Better  consult  a.  patent 
agent.  We  may  say.  however,  that  the  sketch  shows  some¬ 
what  the  same  principle  as  is  embodied  in  the  description  of 
an  existing  patent. 

Camera  for  Three-Colour  Work. — “  Lasgom  ”  says  :  “  I  am  thinking 
of  experimenting  with  a  camera  to  take  three  identical  negatives 
at  once  for  colour  work.  What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  use  a 
lens  with  the  red  screen  (to  get  sharp  definition  and  reasonable 
exposure)  and  pin-holes  for  the  blue  and  green  screen  negatives. 
Can  you  inform  me  whether — if  I  have  a  lens  and  a  pin-hole 
side  by  side,  the  pin-hole  being  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
diaphragm  slot  of  the  lens — the  image  given  by  the  pin-hole  will 
be  of  the  same  size  as  that  given  by  the  lens,  so  that  the 
resulting  negatives  will  register  one  over  the  other?  Of  course, 
I  am  aware  vthat  the  pin-hole  negative  will  not  be  quite 
sharp,  but  I  do  not  think  that  will  very  much  matter  for  the 
green  and  blue  screens,  so  long  as  one  of  the  three  (the  red) 
is  sharp.  I  give  a  rough  sketch  of  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean.” 
In  reply:  Yes;  practically,  the  images  will  be  of  the  same 
size. 

Tinders. — J.  E.  G.  says:  “I  use  a  7-^-  by  5  camera  for  snap-shots 
on  board  ship,  having  it  suspended  round  my  neck  by  a  strap. 
Can  you  tell  me  of  a  view-finder  that  would  work  with  it? 
I  have  been  using  one  suitable  for  a  hand  camera,  but  find 
that  the  image  of  anything  not  quite  close  is  hardly  visible, 
and  that-  nearly  half  of  the  camera  is  taken  up  by  the  bellows. 
I  thought  of  a  frame  on  the  front  of  the  camera  with  a  reflector 
on  the  back,  would  that  work?”  In  reply:  We  should  think 
the  difficulty  might  be  got  over  by  having  a  finder  on  a 
somewhat  larger  scale,  fitted  on  the  front  of  the  camera,  over 
the  lens — or  on  the  base  board,  as  is  done  with  many  of  the 
American  cameras.  If  you  refer  to  the  illustrations  to  the 
advertisements  of  the  different  forms  of  cameras  in  the  Almanac, 
you  will  find  many  kinds  of  finders  depicted.  These  will  help 
you  in  making  a  selection.  We  -are  not  much  in  favour  of  the 
one  suggested  for  practical  work. 

Lac  Yarnish  Process  Wanted.— “  Zinc  ”  says:  “(1)  During  the 
moving  time,  I  lost  the  Journal  containing  an  article  on  the 
lac  varnish  and  its  uses  a  few  weeks  ago,  so  I  would  be  much 
obliged-  if  you  would  give  me  the  formula  of  the  varnish,  both 
for  coating  the  trays  and  mixing  with  lamp  black  for  painting 
the  wood,  such  as  inside  of  the  cameras;  and  also  how  to-  clean 
the  brush  after  using  the  above  varnish?  (2)  I  would  like 
to  copy  or  enlarge  direct  on  metals,  copper,  or  zinc.  I  believe 
it  can  be  done  with  the  wet  plate — collodion,  but  that  means 
the  use  of  sensitising  solution,  which  entails  so  much  care  and 
labour.  What  I  want  is  one  similar  to  that  of  bromide  paper, 
but  one  1  can  easily  prepare  and  be  always  ready  to  coat  the 
metal  plates  whenever  required.  Can  it  be  done,  and  how?” 
In  reply  :  (1)  The  article  in  question  appeared  on  page  242, 
March  27th  last.  As  the'  article  appeared  so  recently,  we 
cannot  repeat  the  formula  here,  the  brush  may  be  cleaned 
with  methylated  spirits.  (2)  We  know  of  no  process  that  fulfils 
your  requirements.  If  you  wish  to  produce  pictures  on  metal, 
we  should  advise  you  to  employ  the  carbon  process  for  the 
purpose. 

fen-mo  Qi  fry.  R.  P.  Neville  says  :  “I  should  be  extremely  obliged 
if  you  would  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  upon  the  following 


points  : — I  am  about  to  take  some  premises  and  build  a  studu If 
in  which  (as  you  will  see  from  plan  sent)  I  shall  have  tjj 
work  with  a  west,  perhaps  very  slightly  north-west,  lighilfl 
I  know  this  will  be  a  very  awkward  aspect  and  want  to  know 
whether  you  think  it  almost  impossible  my  getting  good  i<||J 
suits  in  such  a  studio,  or  whether  you  think  that  by  usinjl 
muslin  or  some  light  blinds  in  addition  to  usual  ones  I  coul  1 1| 
get  good  lighting  effects.  Another  plan  which  I  have  thougl  I  J 
of  is  to  take  the  side  light  up  to  ten  feet  and  place  outsidj 
the  studio;  in  front  of  this  side  light  adjustable  perpend icula  ! I 
linen  sun-blinds,  like  large  Venetian  blinds  put  on  end,  simila  ■ 
to  those  seen  outside  -shops.  Of  course,  I  should  not  use  musli  II 
in  this  case  behind  these  sun-blinds,  though  probably  tin 
or  some  other  material  would  have  to  be  used  to  block  ou  i 
the  sunlight  at  the  top  light.  I  do  not  see  how  anythin;}! 
like  those  blinds  could  be  placed  on  the  roof.  Do  you  thinln 
this  arrangement  would  allow  the  sitter  to  be  placed  at  eithe  1 i 
fjnd  of  the  studio?  I  believe  I  noticed  somethin;  L 
like  this  in  a  Leicester  man’s  window  som  (/ 

time  ago.”  In  reply:  A  west  aspect  will  allow  o[» 

very  good  portraits  being  taken.  It  is  not  the  aspect  of  tin  1 
studio,  but  the  skill  of  the  photographer  upon  which  the  quality  j , 
of  the  work  depends.  The  suggested  outside  blinds  will,  ajij 
times,  be  a  convenience,  but  they  are  not  a  necessity.  Ii| 
future,  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  please.  You; 
closely  written  letter  on  both  sides  of  the  paper  gives  u:  I 
and  the  printers  considerably  extra  trouble.  We  do  not  answei]  I 
correspondence  by  post. 

***  Many  answers  to  correspondents  are  unavoidably  held  over. 


Messrs.  B.  and  W.  Fisk-Moore  inform  us  that  they  have  purchased; 
the  business  of  Mr.  James  Craig,  of  4,  St.  George’s  Gate,  Canterbury. 

Lost  Art. — It  is  notorious  (says  the  “Burlington  Magazine”)  thatj 
the  National  Gallery  is  no  longer  a  buyer  of  pictures;  not  merely  is 
the  money  allotted  by  the  Government  absurdly  inadequate,  but  it  is! 
also  the  case  that,  inadequate  as  it  is,  it  is  not  made  the  best  use 
of.  Onlv  last  month  Mr.  Weale  pointed  out  in  this  magazine  that 
the  Berlin  Gallery  had  recently  bought  for  £1.000  a  charming  picture 
by  a  rare  Flemish  master,  which  was  sold  at  Christie’s  eight  years 
ago  for  £3  10s. ,  and  this  is  merely  one  example  of  the  almost  in¬ 
numerable  opportunities  that  escape  those  who  at  present  direct  the 
National  Gallery.  The  evil  has  been  increased  by  the  insane  rule 
now  in  force,  that  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  must  be  | 
unanimous  before  any  picture  is  purchased — a  rule  which,  as  anyone  ! 
with  sense  would  have  foreseen,  has  led  to  an  absolute  deadlock. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks,  for  instance,  the  chance  of  purchasing  a 
superb  work  of  Frans  Hals  at  a  very  moderate  price  has  been  lost 
to  the  nation,  simply  because  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  refuses  to  agree  to  any  purchase  that  does  not  suit  his  owi 
preference  for  art  of  what  may  be  called  the  glorified  chocolate-bo'; 
type. 


%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  received  subjec 
to  i  he  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  abso¬ 
lute 7y  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears  tn 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

A  Dream  of"  The  wonderful  effects  of  radium  radia- 
Science.  tions  seem  to  have  produced  an  effect 

on  the  scientific  mind  which  in  the  mildest  way  can  he  only 
termed  excitement.  They  have  led  to  such  a  journey 
into  the  field  of  theory  that  a  complete  uplieaval  of  all  our 
present  beliefs  appears  to  be  imminent.  Photography  has 
played  a  most  important  part  in  all  these'  discoveries,  which 
have  multiplied  and  increased  since  the  first  Rontgen 
photograph  set  the  public  mind  ablaze.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  in  these  pages  to  summarise  what  has  been  written 
in  this  direction ;  to  ignore  it  would  be  to  leave  untold  here 
pronouncements  of  such  importance  as  must  eventually 
stamp  their  importance  still  more  upon  the  science  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  We  prefer  to  give  two  extracts,  one  by  Sir  Olivei 
Lodge  in  discussing  a  paper  by  Professor  Rutherford,  read 
at  the  Physical  Society,  and  the  other  by  Sir1  William 
Crookes,  given  at  the  International  Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry  at  Berlin.  Referring  to  radium,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
said  they  had  grown  accustomed  to  matter  shooting  out 
electric  charges,  but  to  find  one  form  of  matter  shooting 
out  particles  of  itself  was  still  more  interesting  and  exciting. 
The  evolution  of  matter  seemed  to  be  going  on  before  their 
eyes.  It  looked  as  if  these  atoms,  being  too  unstable  to 
persist,  collapsed  and  threw  away  bits  of  themselves.  The 
residue  was  also  unstable,  and  the  process  was  repeated. 
This  instability  of  the  atom  was  just  what  ought  to  result 
on  the  hypothesis — he  might  say  the  certainty — that  an 
atom  had  electrons  revolving  round  it,  and  that  all  its  parts 


were  in  a  state  of  commotion.  Thus  every  atom,  not  onlv 
the  heavy  ones  of  radium,  etc.,  contained  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  decay. 

*  *  * 

Sir  William  “  Indulging  in  a  ‘  scientific  use  of  the 
Crookes’  imagination,’  and  pushing  the  hypothesis 

Dream.  of  the  electronic  consitution  of  matter  to 

what  I  consider  its  logical  limit,  we  may  be,  in  fact,  wit¬ 
nessing  a  spontaneous  dissociation  of  radium — and  we  begin 
to  doubt  the  permanent  stability  of  matter.  The  chemical 
atom  may  be  actually  suffering  a  katabolic  transformation 
but  at  so  slow  a  rate  that,  supposing  a  million  atoms  fly  off 
every  second,  it  would  take  a  century  for  its  weight  to 
diminish  by  one  milligramme. 

“  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  theories  are  only  useful 
so  long  as  they  admit  of  the  harmonious  correlation  of  facts 
into  a  reasonable  system.  Directly  a  fact  refuses  to  be 
pigeon-holed  and  will  not  be  explained  on  theoretic  grounds, 
the  theory  must  go  or  it  must  be  revised  to  admit  the  new 
fact.  The  nineteenth  century  saw  the  birth  of  new  views 
of  atoms,  electricity,  and  ether.  Our  views  to-day  of  the 
constitution  of  matter  may  appear  satisfactory  to  us,  but 
how  will  it  he  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  century?  Are 
we  not  incessantly  learning  the  lesson  that  our  researches 
have  only  a  provisional  value?  A  hundred  years  hence 
shall  we  acquiesce  in  the  resolution  of  the  material  universe 
into  a  swarm  of  rushing  electrons!? 

“  This  fatal  quality  of  atomic  dissociation  appears  to  be 
universal,  and  operates  whenever  we  brush  a  piece  of 
glass  with  silk.  It  works  in  the  sunshine  and  raindrops, 
and  in  the  lightnings  and  flame  ;  it  prevails  in  the  waterfall 
and  the  stormy  sea.  And,  although  the  whole  range  of 
human  experience  is  all  too  short  to  afford  a  parallax 
whereby  the  date  of  the  extinction  of  matter  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated,  ‘  protyle,’  the  ‘  formless  mist,’  once  again  may  reign 
supreme  and  the  hour  hand  of  eternity  will  have  completed 
one  revolution.” 

*  *  * 

A  new  Etching  As  the  selection  of  the  material  employed 
Fluid.  for  etchings  in  photo-mechanical  pro¬ 

cesses  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  some  interest 
will  attach  to  a  paper  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Chemical  News,  'by  Mr.  Wm.  Ramsay,  A.I.O.,  describing  a 
new  etching  fluid,  which,  though  devised  for  other  purposes, 
is  not  necessarily  confined  to  them.  Speaking  of  the  use 
of  ammonia  for  etching  on  copper  he  states  that  it  finds  a 
prominent  place,  but  is  liable  to  inequality,  as  its  action 
depends  on  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  so  that 
if  the  object  is  deeply  immersed  the  action  is  slow;  if  near 
the  surface  it  is  quick,  but  irregular.  Mr.  Ramsay  sought 
to  introduce  oxygen  by  other  means,  and  employed  per¬ 
oxide  of  hydrogen,  the  result  being  all  that  could  be  desired 
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The  reaction  takes  place  energetically,  and  is  complete  in 
from  a  few  seconds  to  a  few  minutes,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the'  mixture.  He  introduces  the  copper  into 
more  or  less  dilute  ammonia  and  gradually  adds  the  per¬ 
oxide  with  a  pipette.  Oxygen  is  at  once  evolved,  and  the 
etching  takes  place  rapidly,  evenly,  and  without  any  of  the 
after  effects  produced  by  long  etching. 

*  *  * 

Solium  The  present  discovery  is  said  to  be 

anbther  new  really  a  new  metal,  and  not  a  com- 
metal.  pound,  and  it  possesses  such  a 

record  of  good  qualities  that  if  they  can 
be  substantiated  it  ought  to  be  the  metal  of  all  others  for 
lens  mounts.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  give  our  readers  an 
account  of  personal  trials  with  it — when  we  get  a  sample. 
The  Echo  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  Mr.  E.  C. 
Mallard,  “  the  discoverer  of  the  practical  soldering  of 
aluminium,  has  discovered  a  new  metal,  which  he  has 
termed  selium.  It  is  possessed  of  most  extraordinary 
properties,  and  is  likely  to  supersede  nearly  all  metals  in 
most  of  their  applications,  for  it  is  nearly  as  light  as 
aluminium,  is  absolutely  inoxidisable,  and  is  unattackable 
by  sea  water  or  alkalis.  It  can  be  tempered,  soldered, 
brazed,  rolled,  and  is  easily  worked.  It  can  be  cut  like 
lead  or  brass,  and  yet  is  of  a  resistance  between  iron  and 
steel.  Above  all  these  qualities  its  production  is  almost  the 
cheapest  of  all  metals.  It  is  we  are  told,  “  not  an  alloy 
but  a  metal  made  from  matter  hitherto  considered  impossible 
to  be  transformed  into  that  condition.”  As  we  said,  we 
shall  be  very  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  opinion  after  a  personal  trial.  We  think  our  readers 
will  need  a  plentiful  supply  of  patience. 

*  *  * 

Invar.  This  alloy,  which  we  described  a  little 

while  ago,  and  pointed  out  as  being  probably  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  substitute  for  some  portions  of  lens  mountings,  has 
already,  in  a  sense,  won  its  spurs.  The  watch  carrying  the 
highest  score  of  marks  of  those  examined  for  certificates  at 
Kew  Observatory  the  last  twelve  months,  has  established  a 
record,  and  the  maker  has  refused  £200  for  it.  He  puts  its 
excellence  to  the  credit,  after  allowance  for  fine  workman¬ 
ship,  of  the  employment  of  invar  for  the  balance-wheel ;  the 
amount  of  expansion  brought  about  by  heating  invar  is  so 
extremely  small  that  it  quite  upsets  the  usual  belief  in  the 
expansibility  of  matter  by  heat. 

■*  *  # 

Contrast  in  The  “  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Fran^aise  ” 
Subject  and  publishes  a  further  contribution  from 
Nega  ive.  Major  Houdaille  dealing  with  the  ques¬ 

tion  of  contrast.  For  the  visual  perception  of  an  object, 
it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  eye  shall  possess  the 
requisite  defining  power,  but  that  thero  shall  be  sufficient 
contrast  between  the  object  and  the'  background.  In 
copying  documents,  this  becomes  an  important  considera 
lion,  and  to  obtain  some  data  bearing  upon  the  question, 
Major  Houdaille  has  made  a  series  of  experiments,  using 
geometrical  figures  in  dots  of  graduated  size,  printed  upon 
white,  green,  yellow,  and  red  backgrounds.  Plates  giving 
great  contrast  (plaques  Jongla-Mercier  intensives)  were 
used  ;  the  lens  was  stopped  down  to  flO,  and  the  exposures 
made  with  a  standard  candle  at  definite  distances.  To 
obtain  a  faint  image  of  ^m.m.  dots  upon  a  white  back¬ 
ground  an  exposure  of  100  candle  metre  seconds  was 
necessary  for  reducing  to  l-5th  linear.  To  permit  of 
l-10thm.m.  dots  being  seen  on  the  red  background,  the 
exposure  had  to  be  increased  225  times.  The  following 
table  gives  the  exposures  in  candle  metre  seconds  for  dots 
of  intermediate  size  upon  the  four  different  backgrounds. 


Size  of  dot 


photographed. 

White. 

Green. 

Yellow. 

Red. 

1-2  m.m. 

100 

250 

800 

2500 

1-3  m.m. 

160 

400 

1440 

4000 

1-4  m.m. 

240 

600 

1920 

6000 

1-5  m.m. 

320 

800 

2560 

8000 

1-6  m.m. 

420 

1100 

3360 

11000 

1-7  m.m. 

520 

1300 

4160 

13000 

1-8  m.m. 

640 

1600 

5100 

16000 

1-9  m.m. 

760 

1900 

6100 

19000 

1-10  m.m. 

900 

2250 

7200 

21500 

Major  Houdaille  deduces  some  interesting  conclusions 
Theoretically,  the  quantity  of  light  falling  upon  the  dia¬ 
phragm  at  /TO  would  be  400  times  less  than  that  falling 
upon  the  object,  but  in  practice  this  is  modified  by  tho 
nature  of  the  illuminated  surface  and  the  transmitting 
power  of  the  lens.  For  the  particular  case  Major  Hou¬ 
daille  found  the  following  ratios:  — 


Surface.  Illumination  of  subject.  Illumination  of  plate. 
White  paper  ...  1000  1 

Green  paper  ...  2500  1 

Yellow  paper...  8000  1 

Red  paper  .  25000  1 

Further,  if  1  be  taken  as  the  exposure  for  obtaining  a  mere 
silhouette,  the  time  should  be  multiplied  72  times  for  obtain¬ 
ing  a  passable  negative,  and  225  times  for  obtaining  full 
detail.  Following  the  same  line  of  thought,  Major  Hou¬ 
daille  also  makes  certain  deductions  concerning  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  light  and  its  effect.  Taking  the  case  of  a 
manuscript,  which  has  to  be  copied  with  different  sources 
of  light,  the  following  exposures  may  be  given:  — 

A.  — A  standard  candle  at  lm.  distance,  22500  seconds. 

B.  — A  10  candle  power  petroleum  lamp  at  30c. m.  dis¬ 

tance,  225  seconds. 

C.  — Magnesium  ribbon  at  lm.  distance,  10c. m. 

D.  — Magnesium  powder,  flash-light,  distance,  lm.  to  2m. 

E.  — Diffuse  light  out  of  doors,  l-10th  second. 

F.  — Sunlight,  l-50th  second. 

The  six  negatives  will  differ  in  character.  A  will  be 
very  clean  but  without  much  contrast.  F  will  be  very 
vigorous  with  a  tendency  to  clog.  A  would  be  most  suit¬ 
able  for  examination  under  the  microscope,  but  for  black 
lines  on  a  white  ground,  sunlight,  or  magnesium  flash¬ 
light  would  be  better. 


The  grain  of  In  the  “  Photogramme  ”  M.  E.  Forestier 
Extra  Rapid  replies  to  a  question  which  has  been 

‘  addressed  to  him  concerning  the  grain 

of  rapid  plates  as  affecting  the  coarseness  of  the  image 
when  enlarged.  The  correspondent  bases  his  information 
upon  secondhand  evidence  concerning  the  violet  labei 
Lumiere  plate,  and  he  is  very  justly  taken  to  task  for  not 
experimenting  personally  instead  of  depending  upon  gossip. 
Monsieur  Forestier  is  of  opinion  that  this  new  plate  in¬ 
dicates  a  fresh  departure  in  emulsion  making.  When  ex¬ 
amined  under  the  microscope,  the  grain  will  be  found  more 
homogeneous,  more  even,  and  not  exceeding  in  size  that 
of  the  run  of  ordinary  plates.  In  comparison  with  some 
it  is  even  finer.  Touching  upon  the  question  of  the  visi¬ 
bility  of  grain  in  enlargements,  the  writer  points  out  that 
the  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  throwing  the  image 
slightly  out  of  focus.  In  some  cases  we  think  this  will  be 
found  a  distinct  advantage,  but  it  might  also  be  pointed 
out  that  the  grain  should  not  be  more  apparent  in  the  en¬ 
largement  than  in  the  negative  when  viewed  from,  the 
correct  distance,  which  should  be  equal  to  as  many  times 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  as  the  diameter  of  the  picture 
has  been  increased.  If  the  lens  was  of  very  short  focus, 
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this  rule  will  not  strictly  apply,  because  about  10  inches 

is  usually  taken  as  the  normal  sight  distance. 

*  *  * 

Metallic  We  see  that  a  patent  has  been  taken  out 

Spots.  in  Germany  by  the  Chemische  Fabrik 

auf  Aktien,  Berlin,  for  a  process,  by  means  of  which  paper 
may  be  freed  from  those  particles  of  metal  which  are 
sometimes  present,  and  produce  specks  upon  the  surface 
of  photographic  prints.  The  process  also  renders  the 
paper  less  liable  to  curl.  The  material  is  treated  with  a 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  excess  being 
afterwards  removed  by  caustic  baryta.  Sulphate  of 
baryta  is  thus  formed,  wdiich  is  a  very  insoluble  salt.  It 
remains  in  the  fibres  of  the  paper,  closing  the  pores  and 
producing  a  closer  texture.  The  acid  also  has  a  tendency 
to  parchmentise  the  paper.  The  use  of  a  little  glycerine 
is  desirable  to  render  the  paper  more  pliant,  and  it  like¬ 
wise  counteracts  the  injurious  effect  the  acid  might  have 
upon  the  fibre. 

- ♦ - ■ — 

DISCURSIVE  ROTES  OR  COPYIRG. 

A  goodly  number  of  portrait  photographers,  and  tlieir 
operators,  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  copying  of  the  various 
kinds  of  pictures  that,  from  time  to  time,  are  brought  to 
them  for  the  purpose.  With  some  this  work  is  voted  s 
nuisance — though  it  sometimes  proves  very  profitable — - 
because  it  is  troublesome,  or  at  least  more  troublesome 
than  taking  portraits  in  the  ordinary  course.  This,  indeed, 
has  always  been  the  case,  more  or  less,  and  at  one  time  it 
was  the  custom  in  many  establishments  to  charge  more 
for  making  a  copy  than  wTas  charged  for  taking  a  portrait 
from  life  of  similar  dimensions.  That  custom,  we  imagine, 
has  long  since  died  out.  One  of  the  reasons  why  this 
class  of  work  is  considered  by  some  a  “  bore,”  is  that  it 
involves  some  extra  trouble  over  that  of  taking  a  portrait, 
that  is,  when  it  is  done,  as  it  frequently  is,  in  a  quite 
primitive  way]  namely,  by  merely  pinning  the  picture  on 
before  it,  and  then  arranging  so  as  to  get  the  image 
before  it,  and  then  arranging  that  so  as  to  get  the  image 
the  desired  size,  the  lens  centred,  and  the  camera  at  right 
angles  to  the  original.  All  that,  of  course,  involves  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  out  of  the  usual  “  rut  ”  ;  but  it  is  quite 
unnecessary,  for  it  may  be  avoided  by  a  very  simple  con¬ 
trivance  that  anyone  can  easily  make  for  himself,  and, 
once  made,  it  will  do  for  all  time.  Some  have  it,  but  it 
is  surprising  how  many  have  not.  It  is  simply  a  base¬ 
board,  which  may  be  of  deal,  sufficiently  wide  to  take  the 
camera,  with  a  lath  bradded  on  either  side.  These  are  to 
keep  the  camera  parallel  when  moved  backward  or  for¬ 
ward.  At  the  end  of  this  board  is  fixed,  at  right  angles, 
another ;  a  common  drawing  board  answers  well,  on  which 
the  picture  to  be  copied  is  pinned.  This  board  is  marked 
in  the  middle  at  a  height  corresponding  with  the  centre 
of  the  lens.  Then  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pin  the 
centre  of  the  picture  on  this  mark,  and  then  we  know  that 
it  is  in  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  at  the  same  time  at  an 
exact  right  angle  to  it,  without  further  arrangement.  For 
convenience  the  copying  board  may  be  hinged,  to  fold 
down  flat  when  out  of  use  and  be  held  up  by  side  struts 
when  being  employed ;  thus  it  practically  takes  up  no 
room.  In  use  it  may  be  placed  on  a  table,  or  held  by  a 
thumbscrew  on  the  camera  stand  if  that  be  of  pretty  good 
size.  With  regard  to  the  length  of  the  baseboard,  it 
should  be  at  least  four  times  the  length  of  the  focus  of 
the  lens  usually  employed  for  copying.  Besides  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  simple  arrangement  in  working,  it  has 
the  further  advantage  that  it  can  be  slewed  round  in  any 
direction,  or  be  tilted  up  or  down,  so  as  to  obtain  any 
angle  in  the  lighting  of  the  original  without  disturbing 


the  relative  positions  of  it  and  the  camera.  That,  of 
course,  cannot  be  done  when  the  original  is  fixed  to  a 
wall. 

The  angle  at  which  the  light  falls  upon  the  picture  to  be 
copied  is  a  more  important  matter  than  many  seem  to 
realise.  One  of  the  subjects  that  photographers  are  fre¬ 
quently  called  upon  to  copy  is  an  album  picture,  some¬ 
times  more  or  less  faded.  Apart  from  the  yellowness, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  granularity  which,  unless  the 
lighting  is  suitable,  becomes  very  conspicuous  in  the  re¬ 
production,  conveying  somewhat  the  idea  that  the  original 
was  on  a  fibrous  material ;  sometimes,  in  a  bad  copy,  as 
if  it  were  on  flannel  rather  than  on  paper.  It  used  to 
be  considered  by  some  that,  to  avoid  this,  the  print  should 
be  copied  with  a  diffused  front  light,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  granularity  was  due  to  an  inequality  in  the  surface 
of  the  paper,  and  that  direct  front  light  would  ameliorate 
that.  It  was  also  with  this  idea  that  it  was  suggested 
the  print  to  be  copied  should  be  temporarily  mounted  in 
optical  contact  with  a  glass  plate.  In  practice,  however, 
this  was  found  no  improvement  whatever.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  granularity  is  not  due  to  any  inequality  of 
the  surface,  but  to  reflections  from  the  glossy  fibres  of 
the  paper  in  which  the  picture  is.  Row,  to  avoid  these 
reflections  the  print  should  be  copied  in  a  strong  direct 
side  light,  and  not  in  a  front  one.  It  is  tolerably  well 
known  to  our  readers  that  the  angle  of  reflection  is  always 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  Therefore,  the  light 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  reflections  are  away  from 
the  lens,  instead  of  being  directly  into  it,  as  would  be  the 
case  were  the  original  lighted  from  the  front. 

Let  any  one  take  an  albumen  print,  and  stand  with  his 
back  to  the  window  of  an  ordinary  room,  so  that  the  picture 
is  illuminated  by  a  direct  front  light;  the  granularity  will 
then  be  seen  very  conspicuously,  just  as  it  would  appear  if 
copied  in  such  a  light.  Row  let  the  picture  be  held  at 
the  side  of  the  window,  so  that  it  is  lighted  by  a.  strong 
abrupt  side  light,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  granularity 
has  disappeared,  and,  also,  that  the  image  looks  far  more 
solid  and  vigorous  than  it  did  before,  simply  because  the 
glossy  reflections  are  away  from  the  point  of  sight,  which 
in  the  case  of  copying  would  be  the  lens.  Most  persons 
are  aware  that  a  small  surface  print — say,  a  platinotype — - 
shows  less  granularity  than  does  an  albumen  picture, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  surface  is  not  really  so 
homogeneous  as  the  latter. 

Often  albumen  pictures  that  have  to  be  copied  have 
become  yellow  or  faded.  For  such,  an  orthochromatised 
plate,  sensitive  to  the  yellow  rays,  is  an  advantage.  But 
it  will  be  surprising  to  many  what  good  results,  with  suit¬ 
able  light,  may  be  obtained  on  ordinary  ones,  unpromising 
as  the  originals  may  seem.  The  yellow  tint  of  a  “  fading  ” 
albumen  print,  toned  with  gold,  may  be  removed  by  treat¬ 
ing  it  with  a  dilute  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  but 
that  necessitates  the  unmounting  of  the  picture,  which, 
in  some  instances,  it  is  not  advisable  to  do.  In  copying 
albumen  prints,  anything  like  over-exposure  should  be 
avoided,  as  that  would  enhance  granularity,  and  thus  im¬ 
pair  the  solidity  of  the  image.  Portrait  cameras,  focus¬ 
sing  from  the  front,  are  inconvenient  for  copying  purposes,, 
inasmuch  as  any  alteration  of  the  distance  of  the  lens  from 
the  original  alters  the  size  of  the  image.  But  with  the 
simple  contrivance  described  above,  the  focussing  can  be 
done  by  merely  moving  the  camera  backward  or  forward 
on  the  baseboard,  as  its  parallelism  is  maintained  by  the 
side  laths. 

There  are  other  pictures,  such  as  Daguerreotypes,  glass 
positives,  paintings,  etc.,  that  the  portrait  photographer  in 
his  everyday  practice  is  called  upon  to  reproduce,  but  they 
must  be  dealt  with  in  a  future  article. 
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JOTTINGS. 

Jubilee  celebrations  have  been  not  uncommon  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world  of  late  years.  We  had  that  of  Daguerre  in  1889, 
when  this  Journal  contained  much  historical  information  on 
photographic  progress  and  discovery  since  1839.  Recently  we 
"had  the  Jubilee  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  which  de¬ 
served  more  notice  from  the  general  public  than  it  received. 
As  I  sat  an  attentive  listener  to  the  speeches  at  the  memorable 
dinner,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  mention  of  one  name  took  my 
memory  back  over  the  wide  gulf  of  twenty-four  years.  The  name 
was  that  of  Eastlake,  the  son  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  first  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Society.  For  a  little  while  I  worked  under  Mr. 
Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects,  and  in  the  year  1879  that  society  held  what  I  believe  was 
its  jubilee  dinner.  I  recall  the  delight  with  which,  in  re¬ 
cognition  of  some  extra  work,  I,  a  mere  boy,  received  a  ticket 
<of  invitation  for  my,  and  the  Institute’s,  first  public  dinner, 
which  was  held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern.  I  was  placed  not 
very  far  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn,  and  other  eminent  guests.  I  can  re¬ 
member  some  of  the  speeches  to  this  day ;  even  some  of  the 
very  phrases  used  by  the  Prince,  Cockburn,  and  other  speakers. 
I  can  see  again  the  stern  face  of  the  late  George  Edmund  Street, 
the  architect  of  the  Law  Courts,  within  the  precincts  of  which 
austere  building  some  of  us  passed  many  hours  early  in  the 
year.  But,  not  to  further  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  memory, 
lei  me  get  on  with  my  subject  proper. 


That  subject  is  a  jubilee  in  which  I  hope  to  be  a  proud,  if 
■unworthy,  participant.  If  the  good  reader  will  look  on  the  from 
page  of  this  number  of  the  Journal  he  will  see  under  the  title 
the  following  characters  : — Vol.  L.  This  means  that  The 
British  Journal  or  Photography  will  shortly  complete  the 
fiftieth  year  of  its  existence,  and  will  thus  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  celebrating  its  jubilee.  Not  alone  in  technical  jour¬ 
nalism,  but  in  wider  areas  occupied  by  that  all-powerful 
institution — the  Press — the  completion  of  a  fifty  years’  career 
is  an  event  sufficiently  noteworthy  to  call  for  reference  and  re¬ 
cognition.  When,  in  due  time,  the  history  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  comes  to  be  written — and  I  may  say 
that,  in  view  of  its  jubilee,  the  work  is  already  in  hand,  for 
publication  a  few  months  hence— it  will,  I  think,  be  conceded 
that  it  has  borne  a  large  and  honourable  part  in  the  annals 
of  photography.  The  task  is  one  which  excites  pleasure  in  its 
contemplation,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  a  little  later 
an  the  year  the  co-operation  is  sought  of  those  familiar  with  the 
career  of  the  Journal,  and  acquainted  with  the  personalities  of 
folks  living,  as  well  as  those  dead  and  gone,  who  have  been 
identified  with  the  paper,  there  will  be  a  willing  and  generous 
response.  Meanwhile,  perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  putting 
the  imminent  close  of  our  first  half-century  on  record  !  Alas  ! 
that  Taylor,  Bolton,  Highley,  Shadbolt,  and  others  are  not  here 
to  witness  it. 


The  illustrated  papers  this  week  should  contain  many  repro¬ 
ductions  of  interesting  photographs,  which  there  are  fortunately 
few  chances  of  securing.  Father  Thames  has  been  in  flood. 
The  water  rose  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  flood  mark  of 
1894.  Many  of  us  who  live  in  the  Thames  valley  have  jocularly 
called  each  other  Noah,  and  have  lightly  talked  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  arks.  But  besides  the  swollen  river,  last  week’s 
terrible  downpour  brought  about  many  unpleasant  phenomena, 
not  referred  to  in  the  newspapers.  I  allude  to  the  submergences 
caused  by  great  excesses  of  land  water  and  the  overflowing  oi 
tiny  rivulets  far  removed  from  the  main  stream.  One  came 
across  small  villages  and  hamlets  flooded  from  these  pauses,  and 


it  was  pathetic  to  watch  the  inconveniences  to  which  many  poor 
people  were  put.  It  was  a  question  of  reaching  your  house 
by  punt  and  in  many  cases  getting  in  by  the  first-floor  window. 
In  front  of  my  house,  which  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  a  duck  pond  over¬ 
flowed,  my  golfing  practice  ground  became  a  lake,  a  punt  was 
moored  in  the  road,  and  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  last  the 
number  of  plates  and  films  exposed  was  prodigious.  A  profis 
sional  friend  received  a  commission  to  photograph  some  riverside 
bungalows  ;  and  to  do  the  job  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
work  in  water  up  to  his  arms.  The  enthusiastic  amateur  was 
to  be  seen  wading  up  to  his  knees  on  the  submerged  river 
banks,  and  on  the  whole  those  wise  photographic  virgins  who 
had  their  cameras  loaded  found  many  opportunities  during  the 
recent  flood  time  of  securing  many  novel  and  uncommon  effects. 
Tu  paraphrase  Dickens,  I  suppose  “  there  is  a  providence  in  re¬ 
cord  rains,  otherwise  what  would  become  of  the  umbrella 
sellers?”  Certainly,  photographers  generally  cannot  profit  by 
them. 


Stern  duty  and  other  causes  will  prevent  me  attending  this 
year’s  Convention  in  person  ;  but  of  course  I  shall  be  present 
in  spirit,  and  heartily  trust  that  those  who  visit  Perth  will  have 
an  enjoyable  time,  and  will  not  fail  to  secure  a  stock  of  good 
negatives.  The  photographic  records  of  the  eight  Conventions 
I  have  attended  are  not  the  least  pleasant  of  the  many  pleasani 
souvenirs  I  possess.  May  I  take  occasion  to  throw  out  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  next  year’s  Convention  should  be  held  in  the  South 
of  England?  I  am  told  that  Southsea  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
members.  No  Southern  Convention  has  been  held  for  ten 
years,  so  that  practically  new  ground  would  be  broken,  and  no 
doubt  many  fresh  members  attracted.  Derby  has  undoubtedly 
first  claim  after  Perth,  but  there  is  a  strong  feeling,  I  gather, 
that  the  Midland  town  should  defer  its  invitation  until  1905. 
when  it  may  count  upon  the  practically  unanimous  support  of 
all  Conventioners.  Southsea,  Brighton,  Southampton,  Hastings, 
and  other  coast  towns  are  strong  photographic  centres,  and  pro¬ 
bably  many  visitors  from  them  would  be  present  at  a  Southern 
Convention,  and  in  their  turn  be  subsequently  attracted  to 
an  inland  city  like  Derby.  The  suggestion  I  am  here  giving 
bas  reached  me  from  many  sources,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  be  well  considered  beforehand.  The  General  Meeting 
in  a  Convention  week  is  necessarily  a  hurried  affair,  and  decisions 
are  sometimes  arrived  at  without  adequate  preliminary  con¬ 
sideration.  To  assure  the  latter  in  the  case  under  notice  is 
the  only  object  of  this  paragraph. 


The  controversy  between  Mr.  Mackie  and  Mr.  Garet  Charles 
on  the  subject  of  photographic  copyright  shows  what  widely 
diverging  views  may  exist  on  matters  which  leave  no  room  for 
dispute.  Take,  for  example,  the  point  raised  by  the  latter 
gentleman  as  to  whether  a  photographer  can  recover  for  the 
infringement  of  a  “  copyright  ”  photograph  that  has  not  been 
registered  at  Stationers’  Hall.  I  unhesitatingly  give  it  as  my 
opinion  that  unless  the  explicit  terms  of  the  Act  of  1862  are 
complied  with,  a  photographer  who  brought  an  action  without 
having  effected  registration  would  lose  his  case.  What  is  re¬ 
gistration  for  if  not  to  prove  title?  I  could  quote  many  cases 
in  which  photographers  have  complained  of  infringement,  but  in 
the  absence  of  registration  have  deemed  it  wise  to  desist  from 
taking  legal  proceedings.  Acts  of  Parliament  are  notoriously 
open  to  the  charge  of  ambiguity  of  meaning,  but  this  cannot 
fairly  be  said  of  the  Copyright  Act  of  1862,  which  no  Judge, 
so  far,  has  found  the  smallest  difficulty  in  interpreting.  This 
Act,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  pages  over  and  over  again, 
is  extremely  fair  to  photographers ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will 
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long  remain  on  the  Statute  Book  in  its  present  form,  for  the 
artists,  publishers,  and  others  seem  bent  on  attacking  it.  As 
Mr.  Mackie  points  out,  photographers  have  the  power  to  or¬ 
ganise  in  the  defence  and  protection  of  their  rights,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  they  will  not  do  so,  or  support  those  who  gratuitously 
take  up  their  cause,  and  devote  years  of  time  and  effort  to 
further  it.  The  pity  of  it !  The  pity  of  it ! 

Cosmos. 


THE  DEREPAS  DRY-MOUNTING  PROCESS. 

Messrs.  Derepas  Freres,  of  99  and  101,  Rue  Saint-Honore, 
Paris,  the  introducers  and  patentees  of  the  system  of  dry¬ 
mounting  for  photographs,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the 
Journal  rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  have  been  recently  giving 
practical  demonstrations  of  the  process  in  London.  In  a  pre¬ 
fatory  note  to  an  explanatory  pamphlet  which  treats  of  the 
method,  and  the  material  and  machinery  necessary  for  it, 
Messrs.  Derepas  make  the  following  observations  on  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  paper  in  wet  mounting.  Readers  of  these  pages  will 
hardly  need  reminding  that  this  is  a  matter  to  which  we  have 
many  times  given  attention 

“  It  is  well  known  that  paper  undergoes  considerable  disten¬ 
tion  when  wetted,  varying  according  to  the  quality  or  character 
of  the  paper  as  well  as  to  the  amount  of  water  absorbed.  The 
amount  of  this  distention  is  not  generally  recognised,  but  it  be¬ 
comes  a  serious  distortion,  as  practically  every  paper  expands 
more  in  one  direction  than  another  when  wetted.  Roughly 
speaking,  an  ordinary  sheet  of  photographic  printing  paper,  say, 
12  x  10  inches,  would  show  an  expansion  of  2-8th  to  ^  an  inch. 
When  an  unmounted  print  is  dry,  it  returns  practically  to  its 
original  dimensions,  but  if  we  have  to  mount  a  print  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  especially  on  fairly  stout  mounts,  the  print, 
being  held  during  drying  by  the  surface  of  the  mount,  does 
not  return  to  its  original  dimensions,  and  as  the  expansion  is 
not  uniform  in  both  directions  of  the  grain  of  the  paper,  the 
dry-mounted  print  retains  the  distortion  of  the  wet  print.  There 
is  another  trouble  caused  by  mounting  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  it 
is  the  warping  or  cockling  of  the  mount.  This  trouble  is  so 
serious  in  mounts  of  book  form  which  cannot  be  pressed  oi 
rolled,  that  collectors  generally  prefer  to  place  the  loose  prints 
in  slots  cut  in  the  mount  or  to  fasten  them  at  the  corners 
only,  by  an  adhesive.  The  warping  or  cockling  of  the  mounts 
is  usually  partially  remedied  by  rolling  or  pressing.  Some 
mounts  made  with  specially  grained  surfaces  are  spoiled  com¬ 
pletely  by  so  doing.  Another  disadvantage  of  the  ordinary 
method  of  mounting  is  that  unlei^s  the  materials  of  which  the 
mounts  are  made  are  pure  and  without  action  on  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image,  fading,  either  generally  or  in  spots,  is  produced, 
so  that,  unless  special  care  is  given  to  the  mounting  materials, 
the  prints  are  in  danger  of  deterioration.  This  important  fact 
has  caused  good  quality  mounts  to  be  expensive.” 

Shortly  described,  the  Derepas  system  of  dry-mounting  is  as 
follows  :■ — A  sheet  of  thin  paper  which  is  rendered  adhesive  by 
a  special  solution,  possibly  that  of  india-rubber,  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  mount  and  the  print.  Intimate  contact  is  obtained 
in  a  heated  press,  simple  pressure  for  two  or  three  seconds  suf¬ 
ficing  to  secure  a  perfectly  mounted  print ;  no  wetting,  either 
■of  the  mount,  the  adhesive,  or  the  photograph  being  necessary. 
The  chief  advantages  claimed  for  this  system  of  dry-mounting 
are  as  follows:— (1)  Rapidity  of  execution;  the  requisite  skill 
being  acquired  with  a  few  hours’  working  of  the  machine.  (2) 
The  prevention  of  distortion  in  the  mounted  print.  (3)  The 
avoidance  of  the  warping  of  the  backing  ;  simple  sheets  of  paper, 
•silk,  etc.,  can  be  used  as  supports.  (4)  The  isolation  of  the 
photograph  from  the  mount.  (5)  Variety  of  artistic  effect, 


form,  and  dimension.  (6)  The  substitution  of  thinly  mounted 
photographs  for  the  ordinarily  thickly  mounted  photographs  in 
albums,  etc.  (7)  Variety  of  shapes  :  round,  square,  oval,  etc. 
(8)  The  possibility  of  superposing  the  photographs  on  variously 
tinted  papers,  stampings,  designs,  etc.  (9)  Ease  and  certainty 
in  unmounting  the  prints  if  desired. 

In  the  demonstration  kindly  afforded  us  by  Messrs.  Derepas, 
we  recognised  that  most  of  these  claims  could  be  easily  sub¬ 
stantiated.  First  of  all,  experiment  showed  that  as  contrasted 
with  the  half  of  a  print  mounted  wet,  the  other  half  mounted 
dry  by  heated  mechanical  pressure  remained  unaltered  in 
dimension.  The  machine  used  for  applying  the  pressure,  in  its 
simplest  form,  resembles  a  somewhat  heavily  constructed  copy¬ 
ing  press,  and  before  the  pressure  is  applied  a  metal  plate  is 
placed  over  the  photograph,  the  backing,  and  the  mount.  The 
whole  operation  takes  but  very  few  seconds,  and  the  results 
shown  us  were  perfect  in  their  way.  The  Derepas  system  admits 
of  a  variety  of  applications,  which  were  also  demonstrated  ;  for 
example,  prints  with  matted  surfaces  were  produced  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  suitably  surfaced  metal  plate  placed  in  contact 
with  the  photograph.  Again,  wet  and  dry  halves  of  a  print 
were  applied  to  a  bronze  paper  support,  with  the  result  that  the 
dry-mounted  half  of  the  print  remained  unchanged  in  appear¬ 
ance  ;  whereas  in  less  than  an  hour  the  wetted  half  had  com¬ 
menced  to  exhibit  the  disagreeable  phenomena  of  fugitiveness. 
The  use  of  the  machine  in  plate-marking  mounts  was  also 
shown,  and  in  this  respect  we  should  think  the  presses  would 
be  found  eminently  serviceable  by  mount-makers.  Again,  the 
application  of  pressure  to  a  hard  metal  frame  placed  in  the 
photograph  produced  beautifully  trimmed  prints  with  square 
corners.  Messrs.  Derepas’  demonstration  was  a  great  success 
throughout.  It  should  be  said  that  the  machines  are  made  in 
a  variety  of  sizes,  and  for  amateur  as  well  as  professional  use. 
We  had  almost  omitted  to  mention  one  very  valuable  feature, 
namely,  that  by  the  application  of  heat  through  a  metal  sur¬ 
face  to  a  temperature  of  about  250  deg.  F. ,  photographs  mounted 
by  this  system  may  be  so  neatly  unmounted,  that  the  picture, 
the  backing,  and  the  mount  can  be  perfectly  separated  from 
one  another.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
rapid  and  efficient  mounting  and  trimming  of  photographs  by 
mechanical  means  should  take  our  recommendation  to  place 
themselves  in  communication  with  Messrs.  Derepas. 

- ♦ - 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Physical  Society  on  June  12th,  Professor  S.  P. 
Thompson  showed  “  Some  Experiments  on  Shadows  in  an  Astigmatic 
Beam  of  Light.”  Two  years  ago  Professor  Thompson  showed  before 
the  society  some  experiments  on  the  shadows  formed  when  a  thin  rod 
is  placed  in  a  beam  of  light  which  has  passed  through  a  tilted  plano¬ 
convex  lens.  In  those  experiments  the  peculiar  effects  were  chiefly 
due  to  the  aberration  known  as  coma.  Following  up  his  experiments, 
Professor  Thompson  has  investigated  the  shadows  produced  when  a  thin 
rod  is  placed  in  an  astigmatic  beam.  The  results  are  complicated  by 
spherical  or  central  aberration,  which  is  generally  present  in  the  beam. 
The  first  experiments  showed  the  effect  of  this  aberration  upon  the 
shadow  of  a  thin  rod.  A  beam  of  light  was  passed  through  an  ordinary 
convex  lens  and  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  semi-transparent  screen.  When 
the  object  was  placed  vertically,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  axis  of  the 
pencil  anywhere  between  the  foci  formed  by  the  central  poition  of  the 
lens  and  the  extreme  zones,  the  shadow  cast  upon  the  screen  was  seen 
to  be  a  vertical  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  an  oval.  The  oval  is 
formed  by  the  rod  cutting  out  of  the  beam  the  whole  of  the  light  from 
the  zone  of  the  lens,,  which  has  its  focus  at  the  point  upon  the  axis  at 
which  the  rod  is  placed.  The  thickness  of  the  rod  determines  the 
width  of  the  zone,  and  the  consequent  width  of  the  oval  shadow. 
Experiments  were  then  shown,  using  an  astigmatic  beam  w  ith  as  little 
central  aberration  as  possible. 
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ON  THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  X-RA1TS. 

[A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Franklin  Institute  and  the  Central  Branch 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  in  Association  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Friday, 
Februai  y  13,  19U3.] 

II. 

There  is  a  widespread  popular  belief  that  a  sprain  is  worse 
than  a  fracture  or  break.  The  fundamental  reason  for  this 
belief  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  pictures  that  we  have  here, 
which  show  that  what  is  usually  called  a  sprain  is  ofttimes 
a  fracture  involving  one  or  more  of  the  bones  at  or  near  a 
joint.  These  joint  fractures  usually  do  not  involve  any  appre¬ 
ciable  amount  of  the  articulating  surface  of  a  bone,  and  are 
therefore  not  readily  recognised  as  fractures  by  the  ordinary 
methods,  consequently  are  not  treated  as  they  should  be.  It 
does  not  require  much  medical  knowledge  to  appreciate  that 
an  injury  to  a  bone  at  or  near  a  joint,  not  properly  treated, 
may  lead  up  to  very  considerable  interference  with  the  nor¬ 
mal  function  or  use  of  that  joint.  Among  the  portions  of  the 
body  that  are  particularly  susceptible  to  injuries  of  this  kind 
are  the  wrist,  elbow,  shoulder,  and  ankle ;  in  each  of  these 
the  X-rays  have  demonstrated  fractures  that  formerly  were  not 
even  suspected.  The  proper  treatment  of  injuries  of  this  kind 
is,  of  course,  made  practically  simple  and  easy  by  the  accuracy 
and  the  completeness  of  the  diagnosis.  In  addition  to  being 
useful  as  an  additional  means  for  diagnosis,  the  X-rays  are  also 
useful  to  control  or  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  subsequent 
treatment.  After  a  fracture  has  been  reduced,  or  set,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  and  the  proper  dressings  applied,  the 
X-rays  may  be  used  to  see  the  exact  position  of  the  bones, 
whether  or  not  they  are  in  apposition,  and  whether  or  not  the 
dressings  have  been  properly  applied.  The  only  kind  of 
surgical  dressing  that  interferes  materially  with  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  is  one  in  which  a  metallic  splint  is  used 
The  ordinary  wooden  splint,  or  even  a  plaster-of-paris  cast, 
does  not  interfere  materially  with  the  penetrating  properties 
of  the  X-rays.  That  there  is  even  with  the  X-rays  a  possibility 
of  making  an  error  cannot  be  denied  ;  this  possible  error  is, 
however,  entirely  due  to  the  personal  factor  that  necessarily 
enters  into  the  making  of  an  examination  of  this  kind.  With 
increased  experience  on  the  part  of  the  X-ray  operator,  or 
possibly  with  the  introduction  of  improved  apparatus  that  will 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  close  personal  attention,  this 
possible  source  of  error  will  be  largely,  if  not  entirely,  elimi¬ 
nated.  The  X-rays  themselves  being  a  purely  mechanical 
problem,  with  fixed  and  definite  factors,  the  results  obtained 
must  necessarily  represent  the  sum  total  of  these  various 
factors.  We  must  pass  on,  however,  to  the  consideration  of 
other  possible  uses  for  theX-rays.  Dislocations  or  luxations 
are  not  always  so  readily  recognised  as  one  would  be  led  to 
suppose.  There  are  quite  a  number,  partial  luxations  parti¬ 
cularly,  that  are  not  easily  recognised  in  the  ordinary  way, 
or  that  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  an  injury  or  lesion  ot 
quite  a  different  character.  We  have  here  a  number  of  pic¬ 
tures  that  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  making  a  diagnosis  of  a 
luxation,  or  especially  of  a  partial  luxation.  If  any  further 
evidence  were  needed,  it  might  be  found  in  the  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  of  the  clinics  given  by  the  celebrated  Austrian  ortho¬ 
pedic  surgeon,  Dr.  Lorenz,  who,  when  on  his  visit  to  this 
country,  operated  on  quite  a  number  of  luxations,  parti- 
larly  congenital  luxations  of  the  hip  joint.  These  congenital 
luxations  are  so  persistent  and  difficult  of  treatment,  simply 
because  they  are  not  recognised  early  enough.  The  injury, 
usually  occurring  at  the  time  of  birth,  is  not  recognised  until 
the  child  begins  to  try  to  walk.  By  this  time  the  muscles  and 
tendons  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  position  of  the 
thigh  bone,  the  normal  articulation  has  beenx  partially  obli¬ 
terated  and  a  new  or  false  articulation  has  been  formed.  To 


overcome  this  combination  at  this  late  day  requires  an  opera 
tion  of  considerable  extent,  and  operative  skill  of  a  very  lu<di 
degree;  whereas,  if  the  lesion  had  been  recognised  in  time, 
a  comparatively  simple  procedure  would  have  accomplished  the 
same  purpose. 

Foreign  bodies,  particularly  when  they  are  of  a  substance 
denser  than  the  portion  of  the  human  body  in  which  they  are 
embedded,  are  readily  recognised.  In  the  extremities  they  are 
easily  located  by  taking  X-ray  pictures  in  two  different  direc¬ 
tions.  In  the  flat  portions  of  the  body  this  is  not  done  so 
readily,  and  for  locating  foreign  holies  in  the  third  dimension, 
several  very  ingenious  and  more  or  less  successful  methods 
have  been  adopted.  In  England  pictures  of  this  kind  are 
quite  frequently  taken  stereoscopically  ;  by  mounting  the  re¬ 
sulting  negatives  so  that  they  may  be  looked  at  in  a  reflect¬ 
ing  stereoscope,  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  depth  at  which  the 
body  is  embedded  may  be  had.  Another  method  that  dept  nds 
on  pretty  much  the  same  principle  is  that  followed  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie  Davidson.  This  consists  of  taking  two  pictures  of 
the  same  part  from  two  different  angles,  and  then,  by  a  very 
simple  method  of  triangulation,  locating  exactly  the  depth  at 
which  the  foreign  body  is  located.  Dr.  William  M.  Sweet,  of 
this  city,  has  devised  a  very  ingenious  little  apparatus  that 
was  designed  to  locate  foreign  bodies  in  the  eye,  but  is  also 
applicable  to  other  portions  of  the  body,  particularly  the  hands 
and  feet.  The  location  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  gastrointestinal 
tract  is  of  very  great  importance.  Quite  a  number  of  deaths 
have  been  reported,  due  to  injury  caused  by  unrecognised  or 
unsuspected  metallic  bodies  in  different  portions  of  the  body. 
Accidents  of  this  kind  are  not  at  all  infrequent,  particularly 
with  children,  who  appear  to  have  a  morbid  fancy  for  swallow¬ 
ing  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  metallic  substances,  such  as  coins, 
pins,  and  small  toys.  How  readily  these  ingested  foreign 
bodies  may  be  located  is  illustrated  in  a  series  of  pictures  that 
we  have  here  showing  foreign  bodies  in  the  esophagus,  the 
stomach,  and  also  in  different  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
The  treatment  of  these  cases  is  simplified  and  may  be  closely 
followed  and  controlled  by  means  of  the  X-rays.  Usually  a 
foreign  body  will  pass  through  the  intestinal  tract  without 
doing  any  material  damage.  There  are,  however,  cases  where 
prompt  surgical  interference  is  indicated,  and  for  these  the 
X-rays  are  of  very  great  use  and  importance,  in  that  we  are 
able  definitely  to  locate  the  foreign  body,  get  a  very  fair  idea 
of  its  comparative  size,  and  from  this  data  judge  of  its  pro¬ 
bable  injurious  action.  Ingested  foreign  bodies  are  not  as 
painful  or  as  dangerous  as  are  the  collections  or  accretions  of 
materials  that  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  different  abdominal 
organs.  The  gall-bladder,  the  kidneys,  and  also  the  bladder 
are  frequently  affected  in  this  way.  Of  the  three,  calculi 
or  stones  in  the  kidneys  are  most  difficult  to  recognise  by  the 
ordinary  methods.  The  X-rays  make  a  diagnosis  of  stone  in 
the  kidney  a  matter  of  comparative  simplicity,  particularly  in 
the  hands  of  an  experienced  or  careful  operator.  Dr.  Charles 
Lester  Leonard,  of  this  city,  has  done  much  original  work  in 
this  particular  line,  and  has  contributed  materially  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  X-ray  method  of  diagnosing  renal  calculi.  From  the 
kidneys  these  calculi  occasionally  find  their  way  down  through 
the  little  tubes,  called  ureters,  to  the  bladder.  While  passing 
through  the  ureter  they  may  be  the  cause  of  intense  pain ; 
at  times  they  are  so  large  that  they  completely  occlude  the 
ureter  and  become  firmly  lodged.  In  cases  of  this  kind  sur¬ 
gical  interference  becomes  necessary,  and  here  again  the  X-rays 
are  of  value  in  locating  the  site  of  the  occlusion,  and  in  this 
way  indicating  the  most  desirable  course  for  operation.  In 
the  bladder,  a  kidney  stone  may  become  the  nucleus  for  a  larger 
stone  or  calculi ;  this  may  go  on  accumulating  material  for 
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years  before  it  interferes  enough  with  the  normal  function  of 
the  organ  to  occasion  pain  or  discomfort.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  a  kidney  stone  is  not  necessary  to  occasion 
a  stone  in  the  bladder  ;  a  number  of  other  causes  may  produce 
the  same  results. 

In  more  purely  medical  cases  the  X-rays  are  quite  exten¬ 
sively  used  to  recognise  or  to  demonstrate  pathological  con¬ 
ditions  of  several  of  the  internal  organs.  For  examinations  of 
this  kind,  where  the  size,  location,  and  action  of  the  different 
organs  is  to  be  studied,  the  fluoroscope  is  perhaps  more  valu¬ 
able  than  is  the  photographic  plate,  as  by  means  of  the  formei 
the  actions  and  movements  of  the  different  internal  organs 
can  be  observed  and  a  considerable  amount  of  additional 
information  gleaned  in  this  way.  In  case  a  pathological 
lesion  has  been  observed  by  means  of  the  fluoroscope,  and  a 
permanent  record  of  the  same  appears  desirable,  a  radiograph 
or  X-ray  negative  may  be  made.  This  forms  then  a  permanent 
record  for  future  reference  or  comparison.  In  the  practice  of 
dentistry  the  X-rays  are  of  value.  By  means  of  them  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  dentition  may  be  studied  as  it  has  never  been  observed 
before,  as  any  irregularities  or  abnormal  features  are  readily 
recognised.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  even  the  structure 
of  the  individual  teeth  may  be  demonstrated,  and  in  case  of 
abscess-cavities  these  may  be  recognised  and  positively  located. 
The  nature  and  kind  of  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
dentist  can  also  be  demonstrated  or  shown ;  and  in  case  of 
an  accident,  such  as  the  breaking  of  a  drill  in  the  root  of  a 
"tooth,  the  foreign  body  is  readily  shown  and  located.  In  ex- 
draction  cases  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  fracture  -  of  the 
alveolar  process  may  be  determined  if  thought  desirable.  In 
•chemistry,  particularly  in  defecting  adulterations  of  inorganic 
materials  in  drugs  or  chemicals  of  organic  origin,  the  X-rays 
Iiave  been  used  to  considerable  extent  and  have  quite  a  wide 
field  of  application.  Drugs  like  the  gums,  gum  resins,  and 
resins,  that  are.  rather  difficult  to  examine  in  the  ordinary 
'way,  are  readily  examined  for  inorganic  or  earthy  adulterations 
by  means  of  these  rays.  In  coal,  asphalt,  and  other  materials 
of  a  like  character,  the  amount  as  well  as  the  distribution  of 
dhe  ash  or  inorganic  material  may  be  determined  very  readily. 
Tor  the  study  of  human,  or  for  comparative,  anatomy,  the 
X-rays  offer  advantages  not  found  in  any  other  direction.  The 
•osseous  structure  of  any  of  the  vertebrates  may  be  pictured 
«o  as  to  show  the  size,  structure,  and  relative  positions  of 
-any  and  all  of  the  bones  composing  it.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  development  of  the  bones  may  be  studied  at  different 
■stages  in  the  same  animal  or  individual,  and  in  this  way  a 
very  complete  study  of  the  formation  and  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  osseous  structure  may  be  made  and  accurately 
recorded.  The  complete  anatomical  structure,  of  the  smallei 
animals  particularly,  is  at  times  rather  difficult  to  get.  B5 
means  of  the  X-rays  not  alone  one,  but  a  number  of  small 
.animals,  may  be  examined,  so  that  the  normal  structure  of 
dhe  animal  may  be  decided  on  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
•accuracy.  Even  the  conchologist  can  make  use  of  the  X-rays 
ior  the  study  of  the  shape,  structure,  and  composition  of  shells, 
particularly  of  such  as  are  rare  or  difficult  to  get,  and  which 
he  does  not  care  to  submit  to  dissection.  All  of  these  re¬ 
counted  uses,  however  important  as  they  may  appear,  become 
•comparatively  insignificant  when  compared  to  the  possible  uses 
of  the  X-rays  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  Not  long  after  the 
discovery  of  the  X-rays  by  Roentgen,  it  was  noted  that  after  a 
prolonged,  or  even  after  repeated  short  exposures  of  any 
portion  of  a  body  to  the  energy  emanating  from  a  vacuum 
tube,  peculiar  secondary  effects  sometimes  manifested  them¬ 
selves  ;  these  secondary  effects  varied  from  a  slight  tanning  or 
creddening  of  the  skin,  simulating  sunburn,  to  the  production  of 


a  deep  burn  or  ulcer.  It  was  not  long  before  experiments  were 
being  made  with  a  view  of  controlling  these  secondary  effects, 
and  to  develop,  if  possible,  their  curative  properties.  It  was 
argued  that  if  these  rays  have  the  property  of  changing  healthy 
cells,  they  should  also  have  the  property  of  bringing  about 
a  corresponding  change  in  degenerate  or  diseased  cells.  During 
the  past  four  or  five  years  a  large  number  of  more  or  less 
authenticated  or  reliable  reports  have  b>?jn  published,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  X-rays  have  firmly  established  themselves 
as  having  marked  curative  properties.  So  far  as  known,  the 
X-rays  are  applicable  in  but  a  limited  number  of  diseases, 
and  even  here  there  appear  to  be  isolated  cases,  where,  for 
some  unknown  reasons,  the  X-rays  do  not  act  as  promptly  and 
as  satisfactorily  as  in  others.  The  reasons  for  this  are  no 
doubt  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  medical  men  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  demonstrate  the  underlying  causes,  or  the  action  of 
the  X-rays  on  the  various  pathological  conditions.  A  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  work  is,  however,  being  done  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the  near  future 
physicians  will  be  able  to  say  why  and  how  this  particular 
form  of  energy  brings  about  changes  in  pathological  conditions, 
and  also  be  able  to  say  in  which  particular  conditions  the 
X-rays  wil  be  of  use  as  a  therapeutic  measure.  Until  such 
time  as  physicians  have  some  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  limi¬ 
tations  and  possibilities  of  the  X-rays,  it  will  be  well  to  be 
conservative  in  their  use,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  any  injurious 
after-effects  from  possible  abuse.  In  summing  up  the  present 
applications  and  uses  of  the  X-rays,  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that 
as  an  additional  means  for  making  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
diagnosis,  in  a  variety  of  medical  as  well  as  surgical  affections, 
this  new  form  of  energy  has  more  than  come  up  to  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  those  most  interested,  and  bids  fair  to  be  even  more 
satisfactory  in  the  immediate  future.  For  technical  or  applied 
scientific  purposes  they  have  probably  not  developed  along  the 
lines  in  which  it  was  at  first  expected  they  might  find  applica¬ 
tion  ;  but  even  here  they  have  found  uses,  and  these  uses  are 
constantly  increasing.  As  a  therapeutic  measure  for  the  relief 
of  suffering  and  the  cure;  of  a  number  of  chronic  and  usually 
discouraging  conditions,  they  bid  fair  to  eclipse  in  usefulness 
and  applicability  any  one  curative  agent  that  has  been  added 
to  the  armamentarium  of  the  physician  for  a  decade  at  least. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  even  indicate  the  effect 
that  the  discovery  of  these  rays  has  had,  both  directly  as  well 
as  indirectly,  on  purely  scientific  theories  or  investigations. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  have  materially  broadened  the 
horizon  of  positive  scientific  knowledge,  and  have  in  some  cases 
shattered  theories  that  were  considered  well-nigh  unassailable. 

In  conclusion,  just  a  few  words  as  to  the  man  to  whose 
acumen,  scientific  training,  and  pioneer  work  on  the  boider- 
land  of  the  great  unknown  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  that 
meagre  knowledge  that  we  possess  of  the  X-rays  at  the  piesent 
time!  Wilhelm  Conrad  Roentgen  was  born  on  March  27, 
1845.  After  the  usual  preliminary  education  he  attended 
lectures  at  Utrecht  and  later  at  Zurich,  where  he  obtained  his 
doctor’s  degree  in  1869.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 
student  with  Professor  Kundt,  and  the  following  year,  when 
that  professor  assumed  the  Chair  of  Physics  at  Wurzburg, 
young  Roentgen  went  with  him  as  his  assistant.  In  1873 
Roentgen  went  with  Kundt  to  the  University  of  Strasburg.  Two 
years  later  he  was  made  lecturer  on  mathematics  and  physics 
at  the  Agricultural  Academy  in  Hohenheim.  The  following 
year  he  was  back  at  Strasburg,  and  in  1879  he  was  made  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physics  and  director  of  the  physical  institute  at 
Giessen.  From  here  Roentgen  was  transferred  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wurzburg  in  1888,  where,  on  November  8,  1895,  he 
made  the  discovery  that  has  made  his  name  familiar  throughout 
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the  civilised  world.  After  the  announcement  of  this  discovery 
he  was  knighted  by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who  also  offered  him 
the  professorship  of  physics  in  the  University  of  Munich,  which 
he  now  holds.  Roentgen  has  received  recognition,  medals,  and 
honorary  memberships  from  scientific  societies  all  over  the 
world.  Among  the  acknowledgments  of  a  more  practical 
nature  that  he  has  been  the  recipient  of,  it  may  be  well  to  say 
that  in  1901  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  instituted  by  the 
late  Alfred  Bernhard  Nobel,  the  inventor  of  dynamite,  for  the 
most  important  invention  in  the  domain  of  physical  science. 
Altogether  it  may  be  said  that  the  active  life  of  Professor 
Roentgen  has  been  one  of  close  application  to  the  exacting 
details  of  his  chosen  branch  of  science,  and  the  merited  re¬ 
cognition  he  has  received  for  making  what  appears  to  be  in¬ 
disputably  his  discovery  but  illustrates  that  the  world,  after  all, 
is  quite  willing  to  reward  patient,  honest  workers  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  capable  of  doing 
something  that  no  one  else  has  done  before. 

M.  I.  Wilbert. 


THE  ILFORD  -  KODAK  AMALGAMATION. 

The  secretary  of  Ilford,  Limited,  presents  his  compliments '  to  the 
Editors  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  and  begs  to  enclose 
circular  issued  by  the  majority  of  the  directors  of  Ilford,  Limited  :  — 

To  the  Shareholders  of  Ilford,  Limited. 

Dear  Sir  (or  Madam), — 

The  statements  made  by  Major-General  G.  F.  Blake  and  Mr. 
C.  J.  Cox,  in  their  circular  letter  to  the  shareholders  of  Ilford,  Limited, 
of  May  21st  last,  are  very  misleading,  and  a  somewhat  lengthy  answer 
is  necessary  to  refute  them.  On  December  20th  last,  the  Kodak 
Company  made  overtures  for  a  virtual  amalgamation  Avith  Ilford. 
Limited.  They  were  informed  that  their  proposals  Avou'd  be  laid 
before  the  Board,  but  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  their  audited 
accounts  for  1902  before  the  matter  could  be  submitted  to  the  share¬ 
holders.  The  vieAvs  they  put  forward  were  framed  iso  that  they  did 
not  in  any  way  debar  counter  proposals  being  made  which  might  be  of  a 
more  advantageous  character  for  the  Ilford  shareholders ;  and,  indeed, 
at  a  Board  meeting  in  January  last  such  counter  proposals  Avere  brought 
forward.  It  was,  hoAvever,  apparent  that  some  members  of  the  Board 
aa  ere  unwilling  to  investigate  the  question,  or  to  receive  a  motion  in 
the  direction  of  entertaining  the  proposal  on  any  terms.  All  attempts 
to  have  the  matter  then  threshed  out  failed,  Avith  the  result  that  the 
Board,  to  whom  the  shareholders  should  look  for  guidance,  has  never 
as  a  whole  made  any  full  inquiry  and  investigation  into  the  merits  of 
the  proposals.  An  interview  Avhich  Mr.  Eastman  requested  to  have 
v  ith  the  directors  was  declined,  and  the  chairman  also  declined  as 

not  necessary  ’  to  hear  the  important  vieAvs  Avhich  Mr.  Eastman  had 
expressed  to  the  managing  director.  In  consequence  of  the  serious 
deadlock  that  emsued  the  company’s  solicitors,  in  January,  advised 
that  the  principal  shareholders  should  be  taken  into  consultation,  and 
according  as  they  might  decide  so  the  negotiation  might  be  submitted 
or  not  to  the  shareholders  generally.  The  question  Avas  necessarily  one 
for  the  shareholders’  decision,  and  it  Avas  obvious  that  unless  the 
scheme  commended  itself  to  those  Avho  had  the  largest  interest  at  stake, 
it  would  be  useless  to  proceed  Avith  it.  Finally,  when  a  majority  of 
the  Board  Avere  of  this  opinion,  it  Avas  decided  to  call  the  informal 
meeting  of  the  larger  shareholders,  Avhich  took  place  on  the  14th  ulto., 
and  to  Avhich,.  of  course,  General  Blake  and  Mr.  Cox  Avere  invited^ 
though  they  did  not  attend.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
proposal  is  one  that  can  only  be  discussed  informally  by  the  share¬ 
holders,  as  no  resolution  can  be  passed  by  a  general  meeting  binding 
individual  shareholders  to  exchange  their  shares.  At  this  meeting  of 
shareholders  there  Avas  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  the  exchange, 
only  five  hands  being  held  up  against  it,  and  accordingly  the  directors 
were  justified  in  submitting  it  to  the  general  body  of  shareholders. 

The  chairman  and  deputy-chairman  complain  that  their  urgent  repre¬ 
sentation  to  have  an  expert  opinion  on  the  position  of  matters  Avas 
ignored.  But  this  position  depended  essentially  upon  an  intimate 
acquaintance  aa  itli  the  present  condition  and  upon  the  future  prospects 


of  our  trade — a  matter  altogether  outside  the  function  of  auditors,  and 
ono  that  is  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  directors  them  elves  to 
investigate,  the  chairman’s  circular  somewhat  invidiously  refers  to 
employees  of  Ufcrd,  Limited,  being  present  at  this  meeting.  This  was 
due  to  the  very  gratifying  fact  that  so  many  of  the  employees  in  the 
Ilford  factories  are  among  the  larger  shareholders.  From  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  property  of  Ilford,  Limited,  given  in  the  circular,  it 
Avould  be  supposed  that  it  consisted  of  £41,000  placed  to  reserve, 
besides  £92,000  in  investmentis ;  Avhereas  it  should  be  plain  that  the 
reserA'e  fund  of  £41,000  is  included  in  the  investments  which  the 
chairman  erroneously  states  are  of  the  value  of  £92,000.  A  little  con¬ 
sideration  Avill  shoAv  that  their  value  is  about  £86,000.  The  further 
assertion  that  the  freehold  buildings,  plant,  etc.,  of  Ilford,  Limited,  are 
far  in  excess  of  that  shown  in  the  Eastman  Kodak  balance  sheet  is 
quite  inexplicable.  The  statements  Avith  regard  to  the  financial  position 
of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  are  refuted  by  the  accompanying 
circular  from  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse,  and  Co.  In  referring  to 
the  question  of  account  keeping,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  past  the  Ilford 
balance  sheet  has  been  published  Avithin  a  month  of  closing  the  books, 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  chairman  and  deputy-chairman  did  not  mention 
that  the  Board  Avere  informed  last  November  that  such  rapidity  in 
completing  the  balance  sheet  could  not  be  attempted  again,  as  it 
involved  far  too  severe  a  strain  upon  the  staff,  which  conduced  to 
mistakes,  and  for  that  reason  Avas  looked  upon  Avith  disfavour  by  the 
auditors.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  misleading  paragraph  in  the 
circular  on  the  subject  of  competition,  conveying  an  implication  Avhich 
General  Blake  and  Mr.  Cox  ought  to  have  knoAvn  Avas  incorrect.  Com¬ 
petition  in  its  ordinary  sense  is  not  necessarily  feared,  but  if,  as  is  the 
case  at  the  present  moment,  that  competition  is  a  battle  of  rates,  dis¬ 
counts,  and  prices,  then  the  effect,  however,  stimulating  to  the  execu¬ 
tive,  produces  an  inevitable  reduction  of  profit  with  a  consequent 
diminution  of  dividends  and  depreciation  in  the  value  of  shares.  These 
gentlemen  isay  that  though  the  Kodak  Company  has  been  for  many 
years  in  competition  Avith  Ilford,  Limited,  in  the  photographic  paper 
trade,  they  have  done  us  no  harm.  They  know,  however,  that  the 
question  of  the  serious  injury  to  our  photographic  paper  trade  by  the 
Kodak  Company  has  been  repeatedly  brought  before  the  Board  in  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  Also,  that  at  Board  meetings  last  March, 
Avhen  one  or  both  Avere  present,  a  report  Avas  made  on  the  subject, 
and  a  statement  furnished  of  the  loss  in  our  trade  experienced  solely 
by  the  action  of  the  Kodak  Company.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  know¬ 
ledge,  General  Blake  and  Mr.  Cox  have  put  their  signatures  to  this 
paragraph!  We  Avould  ask  the  shareholders:  Who  are  those  most 
likely  to  know  what  is  good  for  our  trade?  The  men  Avho  spend  their 
lives  in  conducting  the  business  and  Avho  ha\-e  conducted  it  success¬ 
fully  through  all  these  years,  or  tAvo  directors  Avho  spend  an  hour  or 
tAvo  sitting  at  a  table  once  a  month? 

The  question  is  asked  hoAv  Ilford  interests  are  to  be  safeguarded 
in  the  future,  and  Avhat  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  transfer 
of  the  services  of  the  managers?  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  misunderstood — Ilford,  Limited,  will  remain  an  English  com¬ 
pany,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  an  ever-increasing  English  industry  as 
it  is  at  present.  There  Avill  be  no  transfer  of  services  and  no  change 
in  the  existing  arrangements  Avith  the  managerial  and  technical  staffs 
and  the  employees.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  pointed  out  that  the  future 
of  an  industrial  undertaking  cannot  be  judged  of  by  the  past,  as 
General  Blake  thinks,  but  by  the  present.  It  is  the  present  condition 
of  the  trade,  so  imperfectly  known  to  the  chairman  and  deputy- 
chairman,  that  indicates  with  too  much  certainty  that,  though  the 
volume  of  trade  may  be  maintained  and  possibly  increased,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  that  can  be  attained  except  by  a  considerable  sacrifice 
of  profit  with  a  corresponding  diminution  of  dividends.  The  true 
reasons  for  urging  the  serious  attention  of  the  shareholders  to  the 
proposal  that  has  been  made  are  very  clearly  set  forth  in  the  folloAving 
extract  from  the  “  Statist,”  May  23rd  :  — 

“  The  business  of  the  Ilford  Company  consists  very  largely  of 
the  manufacture  of  photographic  plates.  The  Kodak  Company 
has  hitherto  left  this  branch  of  the  industry  untouched.  It  has 
now  determined  to  enter  the  field  as  a  competitor,  and,  in  fact, 
has  within  the  last  fortnight  introduced  on  this  market  a  brand 
of  Avell-knoAvn  American  plates.  It  has  a  very  broad  basis  to  its 
business,  Avith  branches  in  most  parts  of  the  Avorld.  On  the  other 
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hand,  the  Ilford  Company  is  constituted  on  a  comparatively  small 
basis.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  it  has  hitherto  done 
very  well  for  its  shareholders ;  but  the  question  for  them  to  con¬ 
sider  now  is.  If  the  threatened  cutting  of  prices  comes  about  how 
will  their  position  be  finally  affected? 

“  At  present  we  believe  the  Ilford  Company  allows  a  smaller 
discount  to  dealers  than  most  of  the  other  photographic  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  company;  and  should  they  reduce  their  rates  to 
the  rates  current  we  should  imagine  that  it  would  make  a  difference 
of  very  nearly  £20,000  per  annum  to  their  net  profits.  On  this 
basis  alone  the  dividend,  instead  of  being  12^  per  cent.,  could  only 
be  6  per  cent. ,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  imagine  that  if  further  rate¬ 
cutting  were  to  take  place  it  would  not  take  long  to  wipe  out  even 
the  6  per  cent. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  the  Kodak  Company  would  be  well  able 
to  stand  a  period  of  cutting  rates  in  the  sale  of  plates,  as  the 
profits  from  other  portions  of  its  business  would  be  available  to 
make  up  the  loss  that  would  ensue.  Consequently,  it  would  appear, 
seeing  that  the  Kodak  Company  is  determined  to  build  up  a  trade 
in  plates,  that  the  Ilford  Company  has  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  a  period  of  rate-cutting. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  Kodak  Company’s  future 
promises  to  be  very  successful ;  and  though  the  equivalent  price 
of  the  ordinary*  stock  is  not  quite  so  good  as  the  present  price 
of  Ilford  ordinary  shares,  there  seems  very  little  doubt  that  before 
long  the  quotation  will  show  an  advance  in  value.  The  temporary 
decline  in  market  value  caused  by  the  exchange  would  therefore 
disappear,  with  a  possible  further  result,  that  an  enhancement 
would  be  witnessed.  Through  various  causes  of  delay  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  unable  to  obtain  a  quotation  on  the  Stock  Exchanges 
of  both  New  1  ork  and  London ;  but  we  understand  that  very 
shortly  this  will  be  granted. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  advise  the  Ilford  shareholders  to 
accept  the  exchange,  as  they  will  receive  for  their  own  somewhat 
narrow  market  a  market  with  good  possibilities,  and  one  on  a 
much  broader  basis.” 

We  who  have  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  detail  of 
our  business  and  of  our  trade,  and  who  have  very  large  interests  at 
stake,  have  necessarily  considered  all  the  responsibility  involved  in  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  shareholders  the  proposal  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany.  There  are  many  points  of  detail  which  cannot  prudently  be 
alluded  to  in  a  circular,  nor  spoken  of  at  a  public  meeting,  and  to 
enable  the  shareholders  to  come  to  a  sound  and  wise  conclusion  on  the 
matter,  we  strongly  urge  that  they  should  agree  to  the  appointment 
of  an  impartial  committee  of  themselves  to  inquire  into  the  question 
and  report.  This  we  are  convinced  is  the  most  advisable  course  to 
pursue,  and  it  is  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  body  of  share- 
holders,  that  an  open  mind  should  be  kept  until  the  committee’s  report 
is  received. — Yours  faithfully, 

A.  H  Harmax, 

Thomas  Hughes, 

Edward  B.  Knobel, 

J.  Waterhouse  (Major  General), 

Directors  of  Ilford  Limited. 

June  16th.  1903. 


We  have  also  received  a  copy  of  the  following  circular :  — 

To  the  Shareholders  of  Ilford,  Limited. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 

We  refer  to  the  letter  which  we  addressed  to  you  on  the  21sb 
ultimo,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  very  important,  and,  to  our 
mind,  looking  to  the  interests  of  Ilford,  Limited,  very  prejudicial 
movement,  which  Messrs.  Harman  and  Co.  had  initiated,  having  for  its 
object  an  amalgamation,  as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it,  with  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  but  in  reality  involving,  as  we  pointed  out, 
the  total  absorption  of  Ilford,  Limited.  Our  letter  speaks  for  itself, 
and  we  refrain,  therefore,  from  troubling  you  again  in  detail  with  our 
objections  to  the  movement.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  action,  so  far, 
has  received  such  strong  support  that  we  felt  justified  lately  in  ap¬ 
proaching  Mr.  Harman,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  he  would  see  his 
way  to  allow  his  scheme  to  drop,  in  the  best  interests  of  Ilford, 


Limited.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Harman  was  not  prepared  to  fall  in 
with  our  suggestion,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  which  was  held 
at  the  office  or  Messrs.  Ashurst,  Morris,  Crisp,  and  Co.,  solicitors  to 
the  company,  on  the  10th  inst. ,  it  was  decided  to  call  an  Extraordinary 
General  Meeting  for  the  25th  inst.,  of  which  you  have  doubtless  re¬ 
ceived  notice.  The  Board  meeting  was  convened  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Harman,  who,  with  the  other  members  of  the  Board  supporting 
his  views,  was  present  at  the  meeting,  as  also  was  your  chairman,  who, 
however,  was  the  sole  representative  of  the  opposition,  in  the  regret¬ 
table  and  enforced  absence,  through  serious  illness,  of  your  deputy- 
chairman.  The  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  will,  therefore,  be 
held,  and  so  this  unfortunate  movement  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Harman 
and  Co.,  which  has  already  caused  a  serious  fall  in  the  price  of  Ilford 
shares,  must  come  under  further  discussion,  to  the  detriment,  as  we 
think,  of  Ilford,  Limited.  We  understand  it  is  the  intention  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  Board  to  seek  your  approval  in  the  abstract  to  the 
principle  of  association  with  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  under 
W'hatever  guisei  the  association  may  be  presented  to  you ;  for  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that,  well  aware  as  Messrs.  Harman  and  Co.  must 
be  of  the  very  strong  feeling  which  exists,  at  all  events  against  any¬ 
thing  approaching  absorption,  endeavours  will  be  made  to  put  what 
must  be,  to  many,  a  very  unpalatable  proposal  in  as  attractive  a  form 
as  possible.  And  Messrs.  Harman  and  Co.  also  intend  to  go  so  far,  if 
they  carry  the  majority  of  the  shareholders  with  them  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  to  seek  to  subvert  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Board, 
by  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  shareholders  to  nego¬ 
tiate,  with  the  representatives  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  the 
terms  upon  which  the  scheme,  which  Messrs.  Harman  and  Co.  have 
in  view',  can  be  carried  out.  For  our  part  we  object,  on  principle,  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  or  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  any  other  foreign  company. 

Ilford,  Limited,  has  arrived  at  its  present  most  flourishing  condition 
on  its  own  merits,  and  does  not  require,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  bolstered 
up  by  association  writh  any  other  company,  and  if  our  company  ever 
should  need  strengthening,  there  are  opportunities  to  be  found  in  this 
country,  without  going  abroad.  If,  how'ever,  the  majority  of  the 
shareholders  should  be  against  us  (which  we  do  not  for  one  moment 
believe),  and  consider  that)  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  Ilford, 
Limited,  to  support  Messrs.  Harman  and  Co.’s  movement,  then  we  say 
that,  as  the  movement  has  clearly  originated  with  those  interested 
in  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  it  should  be  for  the  Board  of  that 
company,  as  a  Board,  to  approach  the  Ilford  Board  (not  individual 
members  of  it)  with  proposals  for  its  consideration,  and  that  our  Board 
should  be  left,  with  a  due  sense  of  its  responsibilities,  to  deal  with 
the  proposals  on  their  merits,  and  to  submit,  in  a  concrete  form,  any 
terms  w'hich,  as  a  result  of  negotiations,  may  commend  themselves  to 
the  Board,  for  approval  or  rejection  by  the  shareholders,  at  an 
Extraordinary  General  Meeting,  to  be  called  at  the  proper  time  for  the 
purpose.  The  wrhole  question  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  future 
interests  and  vrell-being  of  Ilford,  Limited,  wdrich  has  been  favoured, 
so  far,  wdth  such  a  great  measure  of  prosperity,  and  we  trust  that  our 
action  will  meet  wdth  your  full  approval.  This  action  on  our  part  has 
put  us  to  no  little  trouble  and  labour,  but  has  been  heartily  undertaken 
in  the  common  interest  of  all  the  shareholders,  under  a  sense  of  the 
grave  responsibility  which,  in  our  several  capacities  of  chairman  and 
deputy-chairman,  w'e  owe  to  the  shareholders.  We  hope  that  all  of  you 
who  are  opposed  to  the  transfer  of  your  shares  to  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  will  attend  the  meeting  on  the  25th  inst.,  at  whatever  per¬ 
sonal  inconvenience,  and  w'e  earnestly  beg  that  not  only  those  who 
cannot  possibly  be  present,  but,  to  guard  against  accidents,  even  those 
who  hope  to  attend,  will  sign  and  return  the  enclosed  proxy,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  directions  at  the  foot  of  it. — We  are,  yours  faithfully, 

G.  F.  Blake, 

14,  Cranley  Gardens, 

South  Kensington, 

Chairman  of  Ilford,  Limited. 

C.  J.  Cox, 

5,  Cranley  Gardens, 

South  Kensington, 

Deputy  Chairman  of  Ilford,  Limited. 


16th  June,  1903. 
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DUNKELD. 

[Reprinted  from  the  Convention  Handbook.] 

The  little  town  of  Dunlceld  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Tay,  and  forms  one  of  the  gateways  to  the  Highlands.  For 
reason  it  has  always  been  a  place  of  importance  in  Scottish  history, 
and  was  the  scene  of  many  a  struggle  between  Highland  clans  and 
Lowland  troops.  It  is  also  the  site  of  an  ancient  Cathedral,  dating 
from  the  fourteenth  century.  It  lies  but  a  little  way  from  the  Great 
Fault,  which  runs  across  Scotland  from  the  north-east  to  south¬ 
west,  which  forms  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  ancient 
crystaline  rocks  of  the  Highlands  and  old  red  sandstone  deposits  of 
the  midland  valley  of  Scotland.  To  this  circumstance  it  owes  the 
picturesque  and  varied  character  of  its  scenery.  It  is  surrounded  by 
bills  of  moderate  elevation,  but  of  rugged  outline,  and  clothed  for 
the  most  part  with  a  rich  covering  of  vegetation,  both  herbaceous 
and  arborescent.  In  the  distance,  to  the  north  and  west,  are  seen 
the  loftier  ridges  of  the  Grampians,  while  to  the  south  and  east 
is  the  fertile  plain  of  Strathmore.  The  hills  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  are  composed  partly  of  clay-slate,  partly  of  micaceous  grits 
and  schists,  and  partly  of  intrusive  igneous  rocks  :  hence  the  charming 
variety  of  outline  and  of  vegetation  which  they  present.  One  of 
the  finest  features  of  the  landscape  is  the  “Lordly  Tay”  itself, 
flowing  swiftly  over  its  pebbly  bed,  between  meadows  studded  witn 
magnificent  trees.  Its  tributary,  the  Braan,  which  joins  it  just 
above  Dunkeld,  present  all  the  lovely  features  of  a  typical  Highland 
stream,  its  rocky  glen,  and  its  frequent  cascades. 

The  more  modern  village  of  Birnam  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  . 
Dur.keld,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  nestling  at  the 
foot  of  Birnam  Hill,  from  the  summit  of  which  a  charming  view  is 
obtained.  It  is  here  that  the  Highland  Railway  passes,  on  the 
way  to  Inverness,  and  it  therefore  forms  our  first  stopping  place. 
The  romantic  glen  of  Inchewen,  with  Birnam  Falls,  behind  the  station, 
is  well  worth  a  visit  by  the  photographer.  Proceeding  through  the 
village  of  Birnam  and  past  the  Parish  Church  of  Little  Dunkeld, 
we  cross  the  river  to  Dunkeld  bv  the  handsome  bridge,  which  was 
erected  in  1803.  Fine  views  of  the  river,  with  its  wooded  banks, 
and  the  surrounding  hills  are  obtained  from  the  bridge. 

Turning  from  Bridge  Street  to  the  left  we  enter  the  High  Street, 
and  as  we  make  our  way  to  the  Cathedral  we  pass  the  Memorial 
Fountain  erected  by  the  people  of  Dunkeld  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Duke  George  of  Atholl. 

After  visiting  the  Cathedral  we  retrace  our  steps  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  and  proceed  up  tha  banks  of  the  Braan  until  we  reach 
the  rocky  gorge  where  the  Hermitage  and  Hermitage  Falls  are  situated. 
This  defile,  together  with  the  one  about  a  mile-and-a-half  further  up 
the  stream,  known  as  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  has  few  rivals  in  the 
Highlands  as  a  piece  of  wild  and  picturesque'glen  scenery.  The  effect 
of  the  dark  and  broken  masses  of  rock  is  relieved  by  the  abundance  of 
rich  green  vegetation — pines,  birches  and  mountain  ashes  above, 
with  ferns  and  mosses  beneath. 

Henry  Coates,  F.R.S.E. 


DUNKELD  CATHEDRAL. 

[Reprinted  from  the  Convention  Handbook.] 

For  visitors  to  Dunkeld  the  Cathedral  is  the  chief  object  of  interest, 
whether  from  an  historical,  architectural  or  antiquarian  point  of 
view,  for  around  the  ancient  and  venerable  pile  much  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  centres. 

As  an  ecclesiastical  centre  it  carries  us  back  to  the  year  570.  It 
was  at  so  early  a  date  that  a  band  of  Culdee  monks,  driven  from 
Iona  by  the  incursions  and  ravages  of  the  Danes,  led  by  St.  Adamnau, 
a  disciple  of  St.  Columba  (and  not  unlikely  carrying  the  remains  of 
their  beloved  Columba  with  them),  made  Dunkeld  their  abode. 
Here  they  founded  a  Culdee  Monastery,  of  which  St.  Adamnau  was 
the  first  Abbot.  This  first  ecclesiastical  edifice  was  of  a  very  primi¬ 
tive  kind,  being  constructed  of  wattles  bound  with  mud;  but  a 
building  of  stone  took  its  place  in  848.  This  building  was  erected 
by  Kenneth  Macalpine,  who  dedicated  it  to  St.  Columba,  who  thus 
became  the  Patron  Saint  of  Dunkeld. 

In  these  early  times  Dunkeld  was  a  place  of  great  importance, 
'the  religious  establishment  was  the  Primacy  of  Scotland  until  it 
was  supplanted  by  St.  Andrew’s.  The  Abbots  of  Dunkeld  were 


persons  of  great  influence  in  the  State  as  well  as  in  the  Church. 
Many  of  them  held  offices  of  trust  and  figured  in  several  nf  the 
bloody  scenes  of  the  Scottish  Government.  Ethelred,  son  of  Mah  olm 
III.,  was  Abbot  of  Dunkeld. 

The  Culdee  period  ended  in  1127.  when  the  Monastery  was  changed 
into  a  Cathedral  Church  by  St.  David,  King  of  the  Scots,  who 
expelled  the  Culdees,  and  placed  Gregory,  who  had  been  Abbot  of 
the  Monastery,  to  be  Bishop  of  the  new  S  e.  The  Bishop  obtained 
from  Pope  Alexander  III.  an  Apt  stolic  and  Ccmiirniatn  n,  both  for 
himself  and  the  new  See. 

In  1318  Bishop  Sinclair  built  the  choir  of  the  present  building 
on  the  site  of  part  of  the  former  -Monastery ;  and  it  is  said  some 
stones  of  the  original  building  were  built  into  the  gable  of  tho 
Cathedral,  under  the  great  east  window.  The  nave  was  founded 
by  Bishop  Cardney  in  K06,  and  he  raised  it  as  far  as  the  second 
row  of  arches.  In  1460  the  Cathedral  was  finished  by  Bishop  Landor, 
who  also  built  the  porch  of  the  south  gate. 

1464  the  finished  church  was  dedicated  to  its  old  patron,  St.  Columba. 
The  chapter  house  and  tower  were  also  added  by  Bishop  Landor 
subsequent  to  1464.  The  tower  being  unfinished  at  his  death,  was 
completed  by  Bishop  Brown  in  1501. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  Cathedral.  Coming  to  the  build¬ 
ing  itself,  it  has  many  interesting  architectural  features.  As  to 
style,  it  is  evidently  compounded,  being  borrowed  both  from  the 
Norman  architecture,  which  followed  the  conquest,  and  from  more 
than  one  of  the  properly  Gothic  periods  which  succeeded  to  that. 

The  choir  has  been  fitted  up  to  form  the  Parish  Church  of  Dunkeld, 
and  may  be  profitably  passed  over  without  further  remark. 

The  nave,  which  is  in  ruins,  is  the  part  which  is  of  most  interest. 
In  length  it  is  122ft.,  and  in  breadth  (including  the  aisles)  86ft. 
Six  round  pillars  of  Norman  design  separate  the  main  from  the  side 
aisles,  their  height,  without  the  capitals,  being  10ft.,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumference  lSjft.  The  intervals  terminate  in  sharp  arches  of  the 
second  style  of  Gothic,  with  fluted  soffits.  There  are  seven  of  these 
arches,  and  above  each  is  a  semi-circular  window,  without  ornament, 
w  Pile  above  these  again  are  the  clerestory  windows. 

The  windows  of  the  body  of  the  Cathedral,  which  light  the  side 
aisles,  are  remarkable,  both  for  the  diversity  of  their  design  and  for 
their  beauty.  In  them  we  have  the  original  tracery,  presenting  eight 
or  ten  distinct  patterns. 

The  tower  is  Norman  in  style;  it  rises  to  a  height  of  99ft.,  and  is 
24ft.  squire. 

Among  the  other  objects  worthy  of  notice  in  visiting  the  Cathedral 
are:- — -(1)  In  the  vestibule  to  the  church,  (a)  One  of  the  sculptured 
stones  of  Scotland;  age  unknown,  but  supposed  to  date  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Culdees.  (b)  Sarcophagus,  with  recumbent  figure  in 
armour  of  “The  Wolf  of  Badinoch.”  This  was  the  famous  “Alister 
More  Mac  an  Righ,”  the  third  son  of  Robert  II.  He  was  Earl  of 
Buchan  and  Badinoch.  He  died  in  1594.  (c)  Mural  monuments, 

chiefly  that  under  the  great  east  window  to  the  42nd  Black  Watch 
Highlanders,  with  colours  of  the  regiment  carried  in  the  Crimea. 

In  the  nave  may  be  noticed  the  monument  to  Bishop  Cardney, 
lying  in  a  recess  of  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle.  It  bears  the 
date  1420. 

The  Rev.  T.  R.  Rutherford,  M.A. 


DUNKELD,  Etc— A  CYCLING  TOUR. 

[Reprinted  from  the  Convention  Handbook.] 

The  following  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  enjoyable  cycle  run» 
in  Perthshire.  The  route  chosen  passes  throughout  romantic  and 
picturesque  highland,  moorland,  and  river  scenery,  and  to  the  lover 
of  nature  provides  an  endless  source  of  enjoyment.  Photograph  ess 
find  here  a  rich  and  diversified  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  art. 
To  antiquarians  and  historians  this  route  is  also  of  some  interest. 

After  riding  for  about  two  miles  on  the  Crieff  Road,  Huntingtower 
or  Ruthven  Castle  is  seen  on  the  right  side  of  the  road.  This  castle, 
so  famous  in  song  and  story,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Earls 
of  Gowrie,  and  here  took  place  that  which  is  known  in  history  as 
“  The  Raid  of  Ruthven,”  when  the  Earl  kidnapped  the  boy  king, 
James  VI.  The  succeeding  Earl,  though  he  took  no  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  time,  was  foully  murdered  in  Gowrie  House  by  the 
servants  of  James  VI.  Huntingtower  Castle  still  consists  of  two' 
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heavy,  square,  turretted  towers,  built  at  different  periods,  and  which, 
standing  9^ft.  apart,  were  connected  later  by  a  lower  range  of  in¬ 
termediate  buildings.  The  space  between  the  towers,  at  60ft.  from 
the  ground,  is  known  as  “The  Maiden’s  Leap.”  The  first  Earl’s 
youngest  daughter  is  said  to  have  leapt  it  one  night  in  order  to 
:  escape  from  her  mother,  who  had  surprised  her  when  she  was  with 
her  lover,  with  whom  she  eloped  the  next  morning. 

Not  far  along  the  road  after  passing  Huntingtower  is  Methven 
Bog,  where  a  terrible  noise  is  made  by  the  discordant  cries  of 
the  sea-gulls,  which  collect  here  every  spring  in  thousands  to  nest 
and  rear  their  young.  The  road  now  passes  along  the  outskirts  of 
Methven  Woods  where  Wallace  found  a  secure  hiding-place,  and 
where  Bruce  was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  1306. 

Drumtochty,  the  scene  of  Ian  Maclaren’s  story,  “  Beside  the  Bonnie 
Briar  Bush,”  is  next  passed;  and  after  cycling  through  firwoods  and 
moorland  we  get  our  first  glimpse  of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond, 
for  which  permission  has  kindly  been  granted  to  allow  the  party 
to  view  the  buildings  and  grounds.  The  college  stands  on  a  strikingly 
beautiful  and  commanding  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Almond, 
and  is  surrounded  by  handsome  trees.  The  entrance  to  the  college 
passes  under  an  arched  gateway,  surmounted  by  an  embattled  tower. 

At  Buchanty,  a  small  hamlet  about  thirteen  miles  from  Perth, 
photographers  will  find  numerous  ideal  spots  for  pictures  of  rock  and 
river  scenery.  From  the  bridge  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  that 
picturesque  waterfall.  “  The  Spout  of  Buchanty.”  About  a  mile 
further  on  is  the  Roman  Camp  of  Fendoch.  This  camp  is  said  to 
have  covered  a  space  of  45  acres,  and  to  have  accommodated  12,000 
men.  The  road  along  which  av©  cycle;  intersects  the;  northern  redoubt 
of  the  camp,  .Avhere,  about  sixty  years  ago,  a  labourer  made  a 
remarkable  find  of  Roman  spearheads,  etc.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  on  the  top  of  Dunmore,  was  the  Caledonian  Camp. 
This  camp  consisted  of  strong  stone  bulwarks,  in  some  places  double, 
and  partly  vitrified  on  one  side.  It  Avas  inaccessible  on  all  sides 
but  one,  Avhich  Avas  defended  by  a  deep  trench  thirty  paces  beyond 
the  bulwarks. 

The  road  noAV  enters  the  “  Sma’  Glen,”  one  of  the  grandest  high¬ 
land  passes,  and  sma’  (small)  only  in  name.  The  mountains  are  on 
a  gigantic  scale  and  rise  abruptly  to  a  height  of  2,000ft.  on  either 
side  of  road  and  river,  and  their  rugged  and  precipitous  sides  are 
torn  into  countless  fissures  by  the  winter  torrents.  This  glen,  which 
extends  for  about  three  miles,  is  the  home  of  Ossianic  legend.  Ossian 
is  said  to  have  been  buried  here,  and  at  the  river  edge  is  a  large 
monolith  said  to  mark  his  grave.  In  an  ode  Wordsworth  com¬ 
memorates  his  visit  to  tbs  grave  of  the  bard  :  — 

“  In  this  still  place,  remote  from  Men, 

Sleeps  Ossian  in  the  narrow  glen.” 

When  the  military  road  Avas  being  made  in  1726  by  General  Wade, 
his  soldiers,  in  the  hope  of  finding  treasure  underneath  it,  removed 
the  stone  and  opened  a  small  cist,  in  Avhich  they  found  a  feAV  coins 
and  some  human  bones.  This  sacrilegious  act  incensed  the  Highlanders 
of  the  neighbouring  straths  and  glens;  so  they  gathered  in  great 
force  and  carried  off  the  precious  remains  to  some  secret  spot  in 
the  heart  of  the  mountains,  Avhere  they  re-interred  them. 

Leaving  the  glen,  where  the  landscape  is  so  weird  and  stern, 
we  cross  the  Almond  at  Newton  Bridge  and  pass  by  the  side  of  a 
fir  plantation,  through  Avhich  a  mountain  stream,  spanned  by  one 
of  General  Wade’s  bridges,  dances  merrily  over  its  rock  bed  on  its 
way  to  join  the  Almond.  Soon  we  reach  the  bare,  rugged  uplands, 
Avith  many  a  stream  and  mountain  tarn,  and  after  a  pleasant  run 
of  three  miles  arrive  at  Amulree,  that  picturesque  village,  like  an 
oasis  in  a  wild  solitude.  In  1715  the  armed  clans  met  here  and  swore 
fealty  to  the  Pretender.  The  road  now  passes  along  the  side  of  the 
Braan  (river  of  drizzling  rain).  This  turbulent  stream  rushes  im¬ 
petuously  over  its  rocky  bed  or  around  large  boulders,  and  passes 
through  a  strath  or  vale  of  great  and  varied  beauty.  About  two 
miles  from  Dunkeid  there  is  a  Avaterfall,  where  the  stream  leaps 
85ft.  down  a  wild  chasm  into  a  dark  cauldron,  flanked  by  rugged 
rocks  and  shrouded  in  gloom.  About  a  mile  further  down  there  is  a 
long,  wild,  tumultuous  cataract. 

We  now  reach  Dunkeid.  The  party  can  now  return  to  Perth  by 
Bankfoot  or  by  Caputh ;  but  the  latter  route  is  recommended,  as 
it  affords  some  of  the  choicest  bits  of  river  and  woodland  scenery 


to  be  found  in  the  country,  and  is  a  striking  contrast  to  Avhat  is 
passed  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  distance  covered  by  the  round  is  about  forty-five  miles.  Should 
this  be  found  too  far  for  any  of  the  party,  they  can  return  to 
Perth  by  rail  from  Dunkeid.  James  Stewart. 

- - ♦ - - 

BLAIRGOWRIE. 

[Reprinted  from  the  Convention  Handbook.] 

The  thriving  little  town  of  Blairgowrie  (“Blair,”  a  battlefield; 
“  Gowrie,”  between  the  hills)  is  pleasantly  isituated  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Strathmore,  the  “great  glen,”  about  fifteen  miles  from  Perth, 
and  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Perthshire,  the 
fairest  of  our  Scottish  Shires.  The  surrounding  country  is  richly 
wooded,  well  diversified  by  lake  and  stream,  abounding  in  picturesque 
scenery,  and  easy  of  access.  The  River  Ericht,  on  whose  right  bank, 
the  town  stands,  is  a  tributary  of  the  Isla,  and  forms  one  of  the  great 
natural  gateAvays  from  the  low-lying  fertile  valley  of  Strathmore  into 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Scottish  Highlands. 

About  a  mile  to  the  Avest  of  the  town,  by  the  side  of  the  Perth 
Road,  is  situated  the  picturesque,  old-world  hamlet,  the  Muirtown  of 
Arclblair.  Abounding  in  tumble-doAvn,  thatched  roof  cottages,  un¬ 
speakable  roads,  with  vagrant  pigs  and  ragged  urchins,  it  has  long 
been  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  artists,  both  of  the  brush  and  of  the 
camera.  Close  by  is  the  old  Castle  of  Ardblair,  the  residence  of  the 
Blair  Oliphants  of  Ardblair.  The  building  dates  back  to  the  time  of 
David  II.  (1329),  and  bears  over  its  gateway  a  monogram  and  coat  of 
arms.  The  entrance  from  the  Dunkeid  Road  is  through  a  short  but 
beautiful  a\*enue  of  stately  lime  trees. 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  toAvn  is  the  Keith  Fall,  Avhere  the- 
Ericht  foams  through  a  narrow  rocky  gorge,  interesting  alike  to  the- 
geologist  and  the  photographer.  Fine  examples  of  beautifully  rounded 
pot-holes  are  to  be  seen  here ;  and  Avhen  the  river  is  “  in  spate,”  and 
slightly  tinged  Avith  peat  from  the  highland  moors,  the  scene  is  one- 
of  wild  grandeur.  The  fall  is  accessible  from  either  iside,  the  right 
bank  being  most  frequented,  as  the  left  bank  is  Avithin  private- 
grounds. 

A  short  distance  further  up  the  river,  just  beyond  the  village  of 
Oakbank,  the  Ericht  is  joined  by  a  tributary — the  Lornty.  This 
stream  is  spanned  by  an  old  ivy-clad  bridge,  which  dates  back  to  the 
Roman  period.  It  has  been  twice  rebuilt,  and  three  arches  are  still 
visible,  one  over  the  other.  Beyond  this  the  pleasant  shady  Avalks  on 
each  side  of  the  stream,  past  Lornty  Cottage  and  on  to  the  Dam  and 
the  Fall,  are  beloved  alike  by  the  angler,  the  lover,  and  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  stream  is  the  ruined  Castle- 
of  Glasclune,  once  the  seat  of  the  Blairs  of  Glasclune.  Although  in- 
ruins,  the  round  tower  and  gable  on  the  northern  side,  and  the  block 
of  buildings  on  the  southern  side,  still  stand,  overlooking  the  deep 
Avooded  dell  of  the  Glasclune  Burn  and  the  Avide,  pleasant  A'alley 
of  the  Lornty. 

Coming  back  to  the  town  Ave  pass  down  Allan  Street  and  through 
the  WellmeadoAv,  with  its  avenue  of  young  trees  planted  in  memory 
of  the  King’s  Coronation,  and  the  little  fountain  in  memory  of  the  late- 
Mr.  Allan  MacPherson,  the  feudal  superior  of  the  tOAATn  and  district. 
Across  the  Brig  o’  Blair  is  the  sister  Burgh  of  Rattray.  At  the  top  of 
the  Boat  Bray  the  Balmoral  road  branches  off  to  the  left.  This  Avas 
the  highway  and  Royal  Route  to  Braemar  and  the  Highlands  before 
the  advent  of  the  railway,  the  late  Queen,  Prince  Consort  and  suite, 
having  tAvice  travelled  north  this  Avay — in  1842  and  1857.  Since  then 
many  royal  personages  have  travelled  on  this  road,  hence  the  name 
“The  Royal  Route.”  About  tAAm  miles  up  from  BlairgoAAuie  we  enter 
the  Avoods  of  Craighall,  Avith  the  Ericht  and  the  precipitous  Avooded 
“scaurs,”  of  the  Heughs  of  Mause  on  the  left.  For  the  next  mile 
the  road  Avinds  up-  through  scenes  of  unrivalled  isylvan  beauty,  and 
endless  variety  of  cool,  ferry  dells,  deep,  precipitous  gorges  and  rushing 
Avater,  dear  to  the  lover  of  Nature.  Here  and  there  Ave  get  glimpses, 
through  the  trees  of  Craighall  House,  “clinging,  like  a  swallow’s  nest, 
to  the  craggiest  summit  of  the  eastern  bank,”  against  a  dark  background 
of  pines,  beeches,  and  lOAvan.  This  is  the  residence  of  Lieut. -General 
Sir  James  Clerk  Rattray,  C.B.,  and  has  been  the  home  of  the  Rattrays 
since  about  the  year  1650,  the  date  of  its  building.  The  grounds  and 
gardens  are  very  fine,  and  there  are  numerous  points  from  Avhich  fine 
vieAvs  of  the  house  and  cf  the  ravine  are  to  be  obtained.  About  a  mile 
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above  the  entrance  is  the  Fog  House,  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  dizzy 
precipice,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  gorge,  with 
the  river  foaming  far  below.  A  little  further  on  is  Land’s  End,  where 
the  walk  terminates ;  and  here  a  miniature  waterfall,  formed  by  a 
small  tributary,  splashes  into  a  natural  basin.  Craighall  and  its 
neighbourhood  are  invested  with  a  peculiar  interest,  from  the  fact 
that  the  mansion  house  is  supposed,  on  good  grounds,  to  be  the  original 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “  Tullyveolan  ”  (Waverley). 

The  main  road  between  Perth  and  Blairgowrie  offers  many  points 
of  interest  to  the  cyclist-photographer.  Like  all  the  roads  round  about 
Blairgowrie,  it  is  of  good  surface  and  eaisy  gradients.  The  more 
interesting  features,  by  the  way,  are  the  village  of  Old  Scone,  about 
three  miles  from  Perth  ;  Canrpsie  Linn,  a  picturesque  fall  on  the  Tay, 
and  rendered  famous  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (“  Fair  Maids  of  Perth  ”) ; 
Stobhall  Castle,  once  the  seat  of  the  Drummonds,  famous  in  Scottish 
history;  Meikleour  House,  the  property  of  Lord  Lansdowne  ;  Kinclaven 
Ferry  and  Castle,  associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  William  Wallace  ;  the 
Beech  Hedge  and  the  quaint  old  village  of  Meikleour,  with  its  Market 
Cross  and  Whipping  Post.  W.  D.  M.  Falconer. 

- ♦ - 

DEVELOPMENT  BY  A  NON-ACTINIC  DEVELOPER. 

At  the  West  Surrey  Photographic  Society  last  week,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Baskett,  of  Terebene-globe-polish-reducer  fame1,  brought  forward  another 
startling  result  from  the  logical  working  out  of  an  idea.  Seeing  in  the 
photographic  press  lately,  lie  said,  that  Herr  Suss  had  demonstrated 
that  a  red  developer  would  render  a  dark-room  superfluous,  he  thought 
he  would  try  if  it  was  so  forthwith.  A  search  round  the  kitchen 
(presumably  in  the  absence  of  the  proper  authorities),  resulted  in  his 
finding  some  cochineal,  some  Dolly  dye,  and  some  Campion’s  gravy 
colouring.  Mjxing  these  with  ordinary  one-solution  developers,  he 
found  that  it  was  as  said,  and  a  matter  of  indifference  as  to  what 
light  you  had  to  work  by.  The  cochineal  and  dye,  however,  did  not 
wash  out  of  the  film  so  readily  as  the  last,  and  it  was  with  the  gravy 
colouring  he  gave  his  demonstration. 

To  his  developer  and  to  his  hypo  also  he  added  enough  colouring 
matter  to  render  each  solution  opaque,  then  covering  the  dish  and  dark 
slide  with  a  black  cloth,  he  rapidly  transferred  the  plate  or  film  to  the 
developing  dish,  and  was  safe.  Development  could  be  easily  seen  and 
watched,  and  the  plate  even  raised  out  of  the  developer  for  examination 
as  enough  colour  remained  on  the  surface  to'  keep  it  from  fog  for  a 
brief  time.  The  same  influence  preserved  it  while  being  transferred  to 
the  hypo.  The  wash  that  followed  removed  all  trace  of  stain,  and  the 
negatives  when  passed  round  were  found  clear  and  free  from  fog. 

So  long,  said  Mr.  Baskett,  as  your  fluids  kept  out  the  light  there 
was  no  danger,  and  he  found  that  a  turbid  developer,  say  by  adding 
some  beer  or  stout,  would  do  as  well  as  a  coloured  one,  so  that  after 
photographing  a  mud  flat  scene  one  only  needed  a  dish  and  some 
developer  with  a  handful  of  the  foreground  mixed  with  it  to  be  able 
with  the  aid  of  the  focussing  cloth  to  see  if  one  was  getting  good 
results,  which  was  certainly  better  than  a  dozen  exposures,  which 
home  development  proved  to  be  all  wrong. 


HOW  BROMIDE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  POST-CARDS  ARE  MADE. 
Though  not  a  photographer,  I  had  often  wondered  how  the  now  popu¬ 
lar  bromide  post-cards  were  made,  and  wished  to  see  it  done.  Accord¬ 
ingly  I  nought  permission  to  go  over  the  Rapid  Photo  Printing  Com¬ 
pany’s  Works,  writes  Mr.  E.  W.  Richardson  in  the  “  Picture  Post¬ 
card,”  and  found  the  experience  so  interesting,  I  thought  many  of  my 
readers  would  find  an  account  of  it  interesting,  too.  So,  though  I 
know  nothing  of  photography,  I  will  venture  to  give  a  brief  description 
— of  my  impressions,  at  least — of  a  mechanical  photographic  printing 
works.  The  Rapid  Photo  Printing  Company’s  works  are  situate  at 
Hampton  Hill,  Middlesex,  and  there  I  met  Mr.  Mengel,  the  courteous 
managing  director,  who  at  once  took  me  everywhere  and  showed  me 
everything. 

First  of  all  came  the  operating  studio,  where  a  negative  is  taken 
of  the  photograph  or  picture  to  be  reproduced  as  a  post-card.  This 
is  then  “  retouched  ”  by  an  artist,  who  remedies  any  little  defect  there 
may  be;  darkening  here,  or  lightening  there.  Next,  twelve  or  more 


negatives  (enough  to  fill  the  width  of  the  printing  frame)  are  placed 
close  together  on  a  large,  thick  dieet  of  glass,  and  then  equalised 
by  a  Very  ingenious  system,  to  render  the  whole  of  tire  negatives  on  the 
one  frame,  whatever  their  density,  printable  at  a  uniform  exposure. 
The  frame  then  passes  on  to  the  printing  room,  is  fixed  in  the  printing 
machine,  where  the  exposures  take  place  by  strong  artificial  light. 
This  light  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  negative,  with  the  sensitised  paper 
underneath,  for  a  second  or  so,  and  is  then  cut  off.  The  sensitised 
paper  is  in  a  roll,  from  which  it  is  unwound  and  pullejl  along  by 
machinery,  which  also  regulates  its  stay  under  the  negative.  As  it  is 
unwound  at  one  end,  it  is  re  wound  at  the  other,  and  the  r  >11  is  then  : 
taken  to  the  developing  department.  I  nee.  hardly  say  that  as  yet  < 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  on  the  paper;  indeed,  the  rolls,  machine, 
and  operator  are  scarcely  visible  in  the  darkened  room,  into  which 
only  a  little  glimmering  of  red  light  is  allowed  to  enter.  The  develop¬ 
ing  room  is  nearly  as  dark,  though  a  little  light  is  allowed  towards 
the  last  revolutions  before  the  printed  \  aper  emerges  into  the  drying  1 
room.  For  here  the  printed  paper  is  immersed  in  deep  tanks,  where 
the  developing,  fixing,  hardening,  and  washing  take  place;  through 
these  it  is  drawn  vertically  over  a  long  series  of  rollers,  the  lower  ones 
being  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  upper  ones  just  above  the  surface 
of  the  fluid.  Slowly,  unceasingly,  the  paper  winds  along.  On 
emerging  from  the  final  tank  the  broad  tape,  now  pretty  much  of  the 
substance  of  blotting-paper,  rolls  on  into  a  chamber,  where  it  is  passed 
over  a  number  of  gas  jets  until  by  the  time  it  comes  to  the  knife  which 
cuts  it  into  sheets  the  size  of  the  printed  portions,  it  is  dry,  thick  card¬ 
board,  ready  to  be  cut  up  into  post-cards,  or  whatever  the  photograph 
is  meant  to  be. 

The  sensitised  paper  used  by  the  Rapid  Photo  Printing  Company 
(which  is  made  in  four  grades)  is  reeled  in  lengths  of  400  yards,  and 
is  24  inches  wide,  the  printing  frame  being  also  24  inches  wide,  whilst 
the  pull — that  is,  the  amount  of  material  pulled  along  at  eich  printing 
— may  vary  from  7  to  18  inches.  So  that  whilst  an  indefinite  number 
of  small  pictures  (such  as  those  used  in  packets  of  cigarettes)  may  be 
printed  at  one  exposure,  the  largest  picture  that  can  be  thus  printed 
is  one  24  inches  by  18  inches.  The  rate  at  which  the  paper  travels  is 
about  7  feet  a  minute,  and  the  amount  which  thus  travels  from  stock 
room  to  delivery  room  is  between  1,250  and  1.500  yards,  or  nearly  a 
mile  a  day.  As  four  post-cards  can  be  placed  side  by  side  in  24  inches, 
it  follows  that  some  50,000  to  60,000  picture  post-cards  can  be  turned 
out  daily  by  these  works  alone  !  This  simple  calculation  will  give 
my  readers  seme  idea  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  this  clever — one 
might  almost  say,  miraculous — process,  and  also  of  the  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  post-cards  now  made  in  England. 


POSTAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 

We  have  received  the  rules  of  the  Anglo-Celtic,  a  newly-formed 
British  international  postal  photographic  society,  which  is  limited  to 
thirty  members.  The  rules  may  serve  as  a  useful  guide  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  other  postal  photographic  societies.  Years  of  experience  have 
shown  that  such  societies  may  become  admirable  agencies  for  the 
spread  of  photographic  improvement. 

Rules. — 1. — A  portfolio,  open  to  general  work  without  restrictions 
as  to  subject,  to  be  issued  monthly,  to  which  each  member  is  allowed 
to  contribute  not  more  than  either  one  print — whole  plate  and  over 
or  two  prints  in  smaller  sizes  ;  full  details  of  the  work  being  given 
upon  the  special  labels  supplied  for  affixing  to  the  back  of  each  picture. 
Prints  may  be  unmounted  or  mounted  upon  cards  not  thicker  than 
ordinary  drawing  paper.  Entries  to  be  inserted  by  members  and 
replaced  on  their  return. 

2. — Each  portfolio  to  be  forwarded  per  parcels  post  to  the  next 
member  on  the  list,  not  later  than  the  third  day  after  its  receipt. 

3.  — Non-contributors  may  be  omitted  from  the  circulation  of  the 
portfolios. 

4.  — Criticisms  to  be  concise,  without  prejudice,  and  helpful.  Sources 
of  all  quotations  or  references  in  substantiation  of  one’s  views  to  be 
clearly  specified  ;  and  any  valuable  excerpt,  otherwise  unattainable,  to 
be  copied  into  the  M.S.  Book  accompanying  each  portfolio. 

5.  — Funds  allowing,  members’  ballot  competitions  will  be  occasionally 
arranged.  From  time  to  time,  special  competitions  will  be  held,  and 
be  adjudged  by  some  prominent  worker  in  the  photographic  world. 
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6.  Members  requiring,  by  sale  or  exchange,  copies  of  photographs 
in  the  portfolio,  may  apply  to  the  owner  direct,  or  jot  a  postscript  to 
their  respective  critiques. 

7-  The  President  of  the  Society,  together  with  four  members — one 
each  for  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  Wales 
— to  form  the  Committee.  The  oldest  members  respectively  shall  be 
asked  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  occur  on  the  Committee. 

8.— Subscription,  2s.  6d.  per  annum,  payable  in  June  each  year  in 
advance,  and  the  entrance  fee  Is.  A  balance  sheet  will  be  presented 
annually. 

The  Secretary  receives  subscriptions,  and  has  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Society.  s 

10.— The  Committee  to  use  its  own  discretion  in  all  matters  to  which 
the  above  rules  do  not  apply. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  STEREOSCOPE  IN  SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

[Reprinted  from  “  The  Traveller.”] 

So  essential  has  field  work  become  in  the  study  of  photography  that  few 
courses  of  study  fail  to  provide  both  definite  time  and  definite  work 
or  i  ..  And  after  all,  this  is  the  only  logical  way;  reading  about  a 
thing  is  not  necessarily  a  study  of  the  thing.  Neither  written  language 
nor  verbal  expression  of  a  certainty  convey  knowledge;  in  many 
instances  they  only  record  it.  Therefore  all  teachers  recognise  the 
educative  value  of  objective  methods  in  the  study  of  the  earth  sciences. 

In  the  ordinary  grade  work  of  geography  pupils  are  expected  to 
become  familiar  with  the  various  forms  of  vertical  relief,  such  as  hill 
va  ley,  range,  peak,  cliff,  table-and.  In  horizonta  forms,  about  every 
one  ought  to  know  something  of  capes,  beaches,  estuaries,  harbours, 
straits,  peninsulas  and  the  various  other  coast  forms.  In  the  study  of 
P  ysiographic  processes  and  their  agents  we  must  know  about  rivers, 
lakes,  glaciers,  waves,  currents  and  winds,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  bring  about  such  effects  of  erosion  and  corrasion,  as  canons,  gullies 
flood  plains,  deltas,  moraines,  bars,  spits,  dunes,  etc. 

Now  in  this  scheme  there  are  many  and  various  concepts  involving 
not  only  the  study  of  perhaps  a  hundred  distinct  forms,  but  also  a 
certain  degree  of  familiarity  with  them.  Moreover,  as  there  is  much 
diversity  in  the  matter  of  forms,  it  is  often  quite  essential  to  know 
something  or  other  of  half  a  dozen,  more  or  less,  of  each  type. 

Certainly  one  cannot  study  all  of  these  from  nature.  Probably  not 
one  child  in  ten  thousand  will  ever  see  a  volcano,  a  glacier,  a  coral 
reef,  or  an  iceberg ;  and  indeed,  one  can  worry  along  through  life 
fairly  well  without  coming  in  contact  with  any  one  of  them,  however 
interesting  they  may  be.  Most  of  them  must  be  studied  from  pictures. 
In  the  matter  of  the  affairs  of  life,  however,  the  case  is  different.  It 
is  necessary  to  know  something  about  iron,  coal,  wheat,  meat,  wool, 
cotton,  the  methods  of  their  manufacture,  and  the  methods  of  their 
transportation.  It  is  also  essential  that  every  intelligent  man  or  woman 
should  know  something  about  foreign  lands,  and  about  the  lives  of  the 
people  who  live  in  them.  People  who  are  absolutely  ignorant  about 
such  subjects  are  not  fit  for  citizenship  in  any  country;  most  assuredly 
such  individuals  are  not  competent  to  be  voters  in  a  republic.  The 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  people  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin 
depend  much  on  the  rain-fall  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Wyoming  and 
Texas ;  while  the  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago  depends  to  no  little  extent 
on  climatic  conditions  in  India.  In  other  words  one  half  of  the  world 
is  growing  to  be  so  dependent  on  the  other  half  that  ignorance  about 
either  is  almost  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  the  other. 

But  the  privilege  of  visiting  foreign  lands  is  given  to  comparatively 
few;  the  great  majority  of  people  must  obtain  their  knowledge  of  the 
world  by  reading  about  it,  or  by  coming  in  contact  with  those  who  have 
travelled,  or  by  studying  pictures  of  it.  One  sort  of  ideas  may  be 
obtained  by  reading  or  by  conversation  with  travellers,  and  if  only  they 
are  supplemented  by  the  use  of  pictures  they  become,  in  a  way,  a  fair 
substitute  for*  the  knowledge  one  gets  by  travel. 

The  only  objection  ever  raised  against  picture  study  is  the  fact  the 
picture  presents  but  two  of  the  three  dimensions.  To  an  adult  mind 
this  drawback  is  not  so  serious  as  to  the  child  ;  to  both,  however,  it  is  a 
positive  detriment.  In  order  to  obviate  this  objection  topographic 
models  have  been  suggested,  but  the  few  models  made  by  Mendeleff, 


Howell,  and  the  magnificent  set  of  Professor  Davis  excepted,  their  use 
has  been  unsuccessful.  The  great  mass  of  models  represent  topography 
which  does  not  and  cannot  exist;  they  are  therefore  worse  than  useless. 

Within  a  short  time  the  stereoscope,  once  a  toy,  but  now  an  instru¬ 
ment  absolutely  necessary  to  geographic  science,  has  been  coming 
rapidly  into  use.  The  professional  man  finds  it  essential  to  resort  to 
it;  why,  then,  is  it  not  equally  necessary  to  the  school  room?  The 
stereoscope  supplies  the  missing  link ;  it  gives  the  third  dimension  to  a 
flat  surface.  With  its  use  the  whole  picture  stands  out  in  relief.  It 
is  no  longer  a  picture ;  it  is  a  broad  landscape.  The  flat  photograph 
has  distortion ;  the  stereoscopic  photograph  corrects  this  distortion 
and  gives  true  proportion.  The  unaided  eye  cannot  perceive  the 
smaller  details ;  the  stereoscopic  view  often  has  the  value  of  a  tele¬ 
scopic  view  with  all  the  features  of  solid  relief  in  addition. 

In  the  study  of  Alpine  glaciers  there  was  one  feature,  the  lack  of 
which  I  greatly  regretted— namely,  I  could  not  isee  the  whole  of  a  great 
glacier  and  observe  all  the  details  at  the  same  time;  to  that  extent, 
therefore,  the  study  was  incomplete  and  disappointing.  A  few  days 
since  I  received  a  stereograph  taken  under  the  most  favourable  atmo¬ 
spheric  conditions,  and  from  a  remarkably  advantageous  position, 
that  presente  da  bird’s-eye  view  of  what  I  had  never  before  seen — the 
whole  glacier  from  start  to  finish,  and  thus  often  to  the  ordinary 
traveller  the  stereoscopic  may  be  more  instructive  than  the  actual 
view. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  a  lantern  slide  made  for  one  of  my  lectures, 
showing  a  certain  view  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  just  after  the  eruption 
of  1872.  The  picture  never  looked  just  right,  and  I  could  not  quite 
understand  why,  until  I  saw  a  stereoscopic  view.  With  the  use  of  the 
stereoscope  a  coulee  of  lava  that,  in  the  flat  view  lay  against  the 
cinder  cone,  in  the  stereograph  stood  out  in  relief  at  some  distance. 
Indeed,  instances  of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied  almost  ad  infinitum. 
They  simply  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  flat  photograph, 
the  perspective  of  which  is  necessarily  distorted,  is  bound  to  give  an 
imperfect  idea. 

But  it  is  in  the  field  and  observational  studies  in  geography  that, 
the  stereoscopic  view  gives  the  most  important  results.  Much  of 
this  sort  of  work  must  be  done  by  the  use  of  pictures,  and  the  clever- 
geography  teacher  is  finding  it  out.  In  small  schools  the  use  of  the 
lantern  is  expensive;  the  outfit  itself  means  an  outlay  of  from  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars,  and  if  gas  tanks  are  employed,  the 
cost  of  illustrating  is  not  far  from  two  dollars  per  hour.  The  latter 
sum  alone  would  in  the  course  of  a  term  equip  the  school  with  a  pretty 
complete  list  of  stereographs.  Moreover,  the  lantern  view  is  flat, 
while  the  stereograph  is  in  relief.  It  is  evident  that  whole  classes  may- 
use  them  in  the  ordinary  work  of  demonstration,  or  the  pupil  may 
study  them  in  his  individual  field  work — for  much  of  the  field  work  may 
be  done  indoors  as  well  as  out  of  doors.  In  the  istudy  of  foreign 
countries  and  their  peoples  there  are  great  opportunities.  And,  indeed, 
in  the  use  of  the  stereoscope  and  the  stereoscopic  view  there  is  an 
entirely  new  field  to  be  opened.  It  is  a  field  that  hitherto  has  been 
cloised  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  to  both  there  are  possibilities 
of  study  and  research  that  are  little  dreamed  of.  In  my  own  studies 
they  have  been  a  revelation,  and  I  find  in  them  what  I  cannot  obtain 
either  from  maps  or  from  descriptive  text.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  device  more  helpful  to  the  teacher  of  geography  than  a  stereo¬ 
scope  with  a  good  assortment  of  stereographs. 

J.  W.  Redgway,  F,R.  G.S 


“Own  Abb”  (otherwise  Mr.  John  Buckley),  a  typical  Lancashire' 
man,  is  dead.  Born  in  Ashton  sixty-seven  years  ago,  he  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  photographer  at  Hurst  and  Daisy  Nook  after  returning 
from  Australia,  whither  he  emigrated  during  the  great  cotton  famine 
in  1862.  “  Owd  Abb  ”  wrote  a  good  deal  of  verse  in  dialect  and  had  . 

quite  a  reputation  as  a  humorist. 

In  connection  with  the  walking  match  at  Arbroath  Messrs.  Geddes, 
photographers,  established  what  is  probably  a  record  in  quick-time  ■ 
photography.  Taking  a  snapshot  of  the  competitors  as  they  started,, 
they  had  a  15  by  12  inch  enlargement  exhibited  in  their  window  with¬ 
in  thirteen  minutes — and  a  very  creditable  production  it  was.  This  will 
take  a  lot  of  beating. — “Dundee  Evening  Telegraph.” 
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Dews  and  Dotes. 


Convention  Notes. — Several  members  have  already  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  generous  offer  of  the  London,  Dundee,  and  Perth 
/Shipping!  Company  to  issue  return  tickets  to  members  of  Convention 
.-at  single  fares,  and  have  booked  their  berths.  The  railway  companies 
Thave  announced  excursions  from  London  on  Friday  evening,  July  3rd; 
fares  to  Perth  and  back  (seven  days),  28s.  6d.  ;  or  available  to 
-^return  any  day  within  sixteen  days,  37s.  6d.  Excursions  from  many 
provincial  stations  will  be  run  on  the  same  date,  and  at  proportionally 
cheap  fares.  The  Trade  Exhibition  of  apparatus,  pictures,  etc., 
promises  to  be  unusually  large.  Among  the  firms  represented  are:  — 
The  Platinotype  Co.,  Kodak,  Watson  and  Sons,  T.  Illingworth,  A.  H. 
Baird  (Edinburgh),  Lumiere  N.A.  Co.,  Sanger  Shepherd  and  Co., 
The  Aerograph  Co.,  J.  H.  Ager  Baugh,  The  Brooks-Watson  Camera 
■Co.,  R.  R.  Beard,  R.  and  J.  Beck,  G.  Houghton  and  Sons,  Burroughs, 
Wellcome  and  Co.,  Mackenzie  and  Co.  (Glasgow),  A.  Mackenzie 
v(Perth),  and  Ross,  Ltd. 

Vulgarity  of  Mind  in  Science. — Recently  Mr.  Herbert  Hall  Turner, 
E.R.  S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
•delivered  a  discourse  in  the  Royal  Institution,  in  which  he,  very  pro¬ 
perly,  put  forward  the  claims  of  pure  science,  but,  to  my  mind,  wrote 
a  correspondent  of  “The  Times,”  as  improperly,  branded  those  who 
applied  science  to  some  purpose  of  ordinary  use,  and  of  profit,  as  suffer¬ 
ing  from  “  vulgarity  of  mind,”  while,  however,  admitting  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  were  rendered  easier  and  better  by  reason  of  such  applica¬ 
tion.  Somewhat  early  in  the  last  century  Tredgold  defined  the  civil 
engineer  as  one  who  directed  “  the  great  sources  of  power  in  nature  for 
'the  use  and  convenience  of  man.”  We  are  now  told  that  such  applica¬ 
tion  is  an  evidence  of  a  “  vulgar  mind  ”  ;  and  thus  the  whole  of  the 
profession  of  civil  engineers  falls  under  this  condemnation.  The  dis- 
• 'Course  was  entirely  taken  up  with  astronomical  discoveries  arrived  at 
by  the  agency  of  photography.  I  wonder  whether  it  ever  occurred  to 
Professor  Turner  that,  if  the  pure  science  of  optics  and  the  pure 
science  of  chemistry  had  been  left  by  their  students  in  the  condition 
of  pure  science,  photography  would  have  been  non-existent,  and  that  the 
professor’s  astronomical  results  would,  for  the  greater  part,  have  been 
mon-obtainable.  And  I  wonder  also  whether  it  ever  occurred  to  him 
"that  the  telescopes  which  he  uses  were  the  outcome  of  the  engineer,  as 
defined  by  Tredgold.  As  a  rule,  one  abstains  from  referring  to  contem¬ 
poraries  by  name  ;  but  there  are  cases  where  men  are  of  so  world-wide 
a  reputation  that  it  ceases  to  be  an  impertinence  to  mention  them. 
Lord  Kelvin  was  aware  that,  by  means  of  electric  wires,  electricity 
could  be  conveyed  from  one  continent  to  another,  and  that  it  might  be 
made  to  agitate  some  very  small  object  on  one  side  of  an  ocean,  in 
obedience  to  impulses  received  from  the  other  side.  Now  this  was  pure 
science;  but  it  was  useless.  Fortunately  for  the  world,  Lord  Kelvin 
liad  a  “  vulgar  mind,”  and  he  set  himself  to  consider  how  these  purely 
scientific  facts  could  be  made  useful.  He  speculated  as  to  how  the 
practically  invisible  movement  of  the  small  object  could  be  made 
visible.  The  obvious  way  was  to  apply  a  material  lever  to  the  small 
object ;  but  Lord  Kelvin  knew  that  this  would  not  do.  He  knew  that 
the  inertia  would  make  it  unfit  for  rapid  and  definite  motion.  But  he 
did  not  give  up  the  problem.  He  said,  “  I  must  find  a  lever  which  will 
weigh  nothing,”  and  he  did  so  ;  he  used  a  beam  of  light.  This  lofty 
contempt  of  the  pure  scientist  for  him  who  applies  science  is  by  no 
means  new.  It  was  evoked  by  Wheatstone’s  application  of  electricity 
rto  telegraphy,  and  it  has  been  repeated  more  than  once.  The  late 
Dr.  Tyndall  did  not  agree  with  this  view.  On  the  contrary,  he 
insisted  that,  in  the  absence  of  its  practical  application,  interest 
in  the  particular  science  was  lost,  and  even  the  development  of 
The  pure  science  itself  was  thereby  retarded.  In  his  own  words, 
“The  one  dies  of  atrophy,  the  other  becomes  a  ghoist.”  It  may, 
perhaps,  surprise  Professor  Turner  to  hear  that  there  are  those  who 
look  upon  astronomy  itself  as  not  being  a  pure  science.  It  is  said  that 
a  most  distinguished  mathematician  complained  of  a  colleague  that  he 
had  “  prostituted  the  science  of  pure  mathematics  by  applying  it  to  the 
.service  of  astronomy.” 


Problems  of  Astronomy. — By  far  the  most  interesting  problem  of  I 
the  present  moment  in  the  higher  department#  of  astronomy  is  that  | 
of  the  history  of  the  Solar  System.  Among  the  many  debts  which  j 
science  owes  to  Lord  Kelvin,  one  stands  out  prominently.  He  tii>t 
showed  earth-history  to  form  a  definite  problem,  and  astonished  the 
world  by  incontrovertible  proof  that  the  earth  as  we  know  it.  w  rite# 
Sir  Robert  Ball,  in  the  New  York  “  Sunday  World,”  cannot  have  lasted 
longer  than  a  certain  limited  number  of  years.  That  number  may  be  | 
large.  It  is  admittedly  very  large  It  certainly  runs  into  millions.  It 
is  probably  not  less  than  twenty  millions.  It  seems  certainly  less  than 
thirty  millions;  but  in  any  case,  and  this  is  the  cardinal  point  of  the 
discovery,  it  is  assuredly  not  unlimited.  We  now  know  that  the  earth  j 
bad  a  definite  beginning  ais  surely  as  we  know  that  Stonehenge  was  J 
the  work  of  human  hands.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Stonehenge  j 
and  the  date  of  the  consolidation  of  the  earth  are  both  at  present  ( 
uncertain.  In  each  case  it  is  proper  to  regard  the  date  as  an  historical  . 
detail  which  m  due  course  of  time  we  may  hope  will  be  filled  in.  Of 
all  the  fundamental  problems  that  can  engage  our  attention,  earth-  j 
history  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive.  It  , 
fortunately  happens  at  the  present  moment  that  the  prosjiects  of 
solving  that  problem  in  great  measure  are  of  the  most  encouraging 
description.  By  combined  efforts  physicists  .and  geologists  are  gradu-  | 
ally  pressing  onward  in  the  study  in  the  later  parts  of  that  history. 

It  is  rather  the  earlier  chapters  connected  with  the  majestic  phenomena 
of  the  evolution  of  the  Solar  System  from  the  primeval  nebulae  which 
are  of  such  transcendant  importance  from  our  present  point  of  view'. 
Within  the  next  few  decades  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
astronomy  will  ished  much  light  on  those  early  ages,  which  have 
hitherto  been  so  dark.  It  may  be  asked  why  we  now  feel  so  hopeful 
that  the  wonderful  history  of  the  Solar  System  will  yet  be  read.  The 
answer  is  that  astronomers  have  discovered  the  right  manner  in  which 
the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  sought.  We  expect  to  elucidate 
the  history  of  our  own  system  by  the  close  examination  of  other 
systems  in  remote  parts  of  the  universe  which  at  the  moment  are 
passing  through  phases  parallel  to  those  through  which  in  successive 
ages  our  own  .system  has  passed.  A  few  years  ago  no  one  would  have 
thought  there  could  be  a  prospect  of  success  in  such  an  effort.  Indeed, 
the  materials  hitherto  available  have  been  so  meagre  that  any  attempt 
of  the  kind  would  hardly  be  suggested.  But  the  advances  of  modern 
astronomy  have  wrought  a  revolution.  Rhotography  has  provided  us 
with  a  wealth  of  information,  compared  with  which  our  former  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  nebulous  content  of  the  heavens  may  be  regarded  as  but 
little  more  than  infinitesimal.  We  are  now  provided  with  exquisite 
illustrations  of  innumerable  systems  in  distant  regions  of  space,  and 
many  of  these  systems  are  doubtless  analogous  to  our  own  system  of 
sun  and  planets.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  doubt  that  the  various 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  sun  and  planets  have  their  parallels  in 
the  stages  of  other  systems  at  this  moment  in  process  of  formation. 
Just  as  our  woodlands  give  us  oak  trees  at  every  age,  from  the 
sprouting  acorn  to  the  magnificent  piece  of  timber,  so  does  the  universe 
show  us  nebulae  in  every  stage  of  evolution  from  the  barely  discernible 
haze  of  light  through  the  clearly  defined  spiral  on  to  the  finished  system 
of  independent  bodies.  We  have  recently  learned,  to  the  immeasurable 
astonishment  of  astronomers,  that  the  spiral  nebulae  in  the  heavens 
are  so  numerous,  that  next  to  the  fixed  stars  themselves  the  spiral 
nebulae  are  the  most  characteristic  objects  in  the  universe.  We  are 
told  from  the  Lick  Observatory  that  these  wonderful  objects  abound 
in  scores  of  thousands.  They  are  found  in  every  conceivable  variety 
of  size  and  degree  of  development.  We  have  the  best  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Solar  System — sun  and  earth  and  planets — did  itself 
once  form  a  spiral  nebula.  In  the  course  of  untold  myriads  of  years 
this  nebula  gradually  condensed,  the  outer  portions  of  it  formed  the 
planets,  while  the  central  and  by  far  the  larger  part  became  the  sun. 
The  problem  for  astronomy  during  the  next  twenty  years  is  to  learn 
from  the  spiral  nebulae  everything  that  they  can  tell  us.  This  would 
be  a  task  of  the  greatest  dignity  and  importance  were  it  only  from  the 
intrinsic  majesty  of  the  spiral  nebulae  themselves.  But  its  importance 
is  seen  to  be  of  a  far  higher  order  when  it  is  recognised  that  the  study 
of  these  objects  is  the  clue  and  the  only  clue  to  the  earlier  chapters 
in  the  history  of  the  Solar  System.  No  more  magnificent  field  for  con¬ 
templation  has  ever  been  opened  to  the  student  of  nature. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  LAND  REGISTERS  (SCOTLAND) 

BILL,  1903. 

The  petition  of  the  Faculty  of  Glasgow  against  this  Bill  has  now  been 
despatched  to  London.  The  following  are  the  leading  clauses  in  the 
petition  :  — 

“That  the  object  of  ihe  registration  of  writs  is  publication,  and 
the  essential  elements  are  the  accuracy  and  durability  of  the  records 
and  their  accessibility. 

“  That  your  petitioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  existing  system  of 
registration  is  perfectly  satisfactory  in  maintaining  security,  accuracy, 
accessibility,  and  facility  of  search. 

“  That  your  petitioners  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  no  change  in 
the  existing  system  should  be  made  unless  and  until  it  is  amply  mani¬ 
fest  that  such  change  would  effect  an  undoubted  improvement  upon 
the  existing  system  in  all  its  details 

“That  your  petitioners  consider  that  the  said  Bill  is  uncalled  for, 
and  if  enacted  would  effect  np  improvement,  and  are  further  convinced 
:  that  the  changes  proposed  would  not  only  not  produce  any  improve¬ 
ment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  involve  grave  risk  in  regard  to  the 
durability  of  the  records  themselves,  great  inconvenience  to  the  public, 
and  serious  interference  with  the  existing  facilities  for  reference  by 
the  legal  profession,  by  the  professional  searchers  of  the  records  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  legal  profession,  and  by  the  public. 

“  That  your  petitioners  are  opposed  to  the  proposed  changes  on  the 
following  additional  grounds,  viz.  — 

“  First — That  manuscript  records  which  have  satisfactorily  stood 
the  test  of  time  should  not  be  superseded  by  the  substitution  of 
records  produced  by  any  mechanical  or  photographic  process, 
the  accuracy,  reliability,  and  durability  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  completely  demonstrated. 

“  Second — That  the  security,  accuracy,  reliability,  and  durability 
of  the  National  Registers  of  Writs  relating  to  heritable  pro¬ 
perty  are  too  important,  and  the  interests  involved  in  them  too 
great,  to  warrant  ffnv  change  of  system  or  method  by  which 
they  might  be  imperilled,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that, 
if  unsatisfactory  results  were  produced  by  a  change,  thev  would 
be  absolutely  irreparable. 

“Third — That  any  method  of  mechanical  reproduction,  isuch  as  the 
process  of  photo-lithography,  would  be  an  undesirable  substi¬ 
tute  for  manual  transcription,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  more 
costly,  more  liable  to  accident,  more  tedious,  and  in  some  cases 
useless,  or  inapplicable. 

That  your  petitioners  are  convinced  that  the  existing  system  of 
registration  as  established  by  Parliament,  and  the  means  of  access  to 
the  records,  are  .satisfactory  to  the  public  and  the  legal  profession,  and 
your  petitioners  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  the  said  Bill  should  not  bj 
enacted.” 

The  Society  of  Solicitors  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland  have 
also  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  a  memorandum 
on  the  Land  Registers  Bill  (as  amended).  In  this  document  the  society 
state  that  the  Bill,  as  amended,  still  contains  provisions  of  which 
the  society  disapprove.  They  continue  their  objection  to  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  photo-lithography,  or  other  mechanical  process,  intermixed 
with  deeds  which  may  be  engrossed  in  manuscript,  and  they  quote 
from  a  statement  made  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  B.  Robertson,  deputy-keeper 
of  the  records,  that,  “For  registration  purposes  we  do  not  want  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  an  original  deed.  What  is  essential  is  a  clear,  legible  record 
to  be  prepared  in  strict  conformity  with  the  rules  laid  down  for  its 
formation,  and  where  the  material  employed  shall  be  under  the  contro 
of  those  who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  department.  All  this  ir 
imply  secured  under  our  present  system.  It  would  not  be  so  if  tin, 
oroposed  change  was  adopted.”  The  memorandum  then  proceeds  to 
leny  that  the  proposed  charge  would  save  the  work  of  comparison. 

The  next  point  taken  up  is  the  question  of  the  indices  of  places., 
vhich  the  Bill  proposes  to  abolish,  but  which  proposal  the  society  con- 
liders  would  be  a  retrograde  step.  They  point  out  the  unanimity 
listing  between  the  W.S  and  the  S.S.C.  Societies,  as  well  as  the 
faculty  of  Procurators  in  Glasgow — which  societies  represent  a  large 
najority  of  the  conveyancers  in  Scotland — that  this  index  ought  not, 
n  the  interests  of  the  public,  to  be  discontinued. — “  The  Glasgow 
iieraM”  .  * 


Commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence 


The  Right  of  Privacy.— The  Rochester  Folding  Box  Company  case 
has  called  forth  so  much  criticism  that  the  Legislature  of  the^State 
of  New  York  has  felt  compelled  to1  pass  an  Act  prohibiting  the  use 
of  the  name  or  portrait  of  any  living  person  for  purposes  of  advertising 
or  trade  without  the  written  consent  of  such  person.  An  injunction 
may  be  obtained  and  suit  may  be  brought  to  recover  damages  for  any 
injury  sustained  by  rea.son  of  such  use.  If  the  defendant  shall  have 
knowingly  used  a  name  or  portrait  in  the  manner  forbidden,  the 
jury  may  use  its  discretion  in  awarding  exemplary  damages.  The 
question  presented  by  the  case  wais  by  no  means  new.  It  had  been 
decided  time  and  time  again  in  the  same  way  in  this  State.  The  Court 
simply  held  that  the  right  of  privacy  has  as  yet  received  no  judicial 
recognition.  Even  if  it  had  received  judicial  recognition,  it  would  not 
be  within  the  province  of  a  Court  of  Equity  to  protect  it;  for  a 
Court  of  Equity  cannot  protect  absolute  personal  rights.  The  so-called 
right  of  privacy  is  founded  upon  the  claim  that  a  man  has  the  right 
to  pass  through  this  world,  if  he  wills,  without  having  his  picture 
published,  his  business  enterprises  discussed,  his  successful  experi¬ 
ments  written  up  for  the  benefit  of  others,  or  his  eccentricities  com¬ 
mented  upon  in  handbills,  circulars,  catalogues,  periodicals,  or  news¬ 
papers,  and,  necessarily,  that  the  things  which  may  riot  be  written 
and  published  of  him  must  not  be  spoken  of  him  bv  his  neighbours, 
whether  the  comment  be  favourable  or  otherwise.  Obviously,  if  a. 
Court  of  Equity  could  logically  protect  such  an  absolute  right  by 
injunction,  a  vai  t  amount  of  litigation  would  result,  bordering  upon 
the  absurd.  A  Court  of  Equity  would  then  be  compelled  to  restrain 
the  publication  of  libels,  or  in  a  word  to  assume  quasi-criminal  juris¬ 
diction,  which  it  never  had,  and  which  it  was  never  intended  it  should 
have,  the  statute  which  has  been  passed  gives  a  Court  of  Equity 
the  power  which  it  has  hitherto  lacked,  and  which  will  prevent  the 
unauthorised  use  of  any  person’s  picture  for  advertising  purposes. — 

“  The  Scientific  American.” 

Messrs.  MacLatjrin  and  Co.,  Limited,  of  20-21,  Gray’s  Inn  Cham¬ 
bers,  20,  High  Holborn,  W.C. ,  write: — We  have  much  pleasure  in 
informing  you  that  we  have  purchased  the  business  of  Photo,  Ltd., 
including  stock-in-trade,  book  debts,  and  other  assets,  and  have  secured 
the  services,  as  Managing  Director,  of  Mr.  J.  P.  MacLaurin,  who  is. 
well  known  to  the  customers  of  the  late  company. 


Patent  Pews. 

- ♦ - 

The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  June  8th 

and  13th,  1903  :  — 

1  luorescent  Screens. — No.  12,955.  “Improvements  in  fluorescent 
screens.  (The  General  Electric  Company.)  United  States.  Edgar 
Alfred  Carolan. 

Stereoscopic  Cameras. — No.  12,997.  “Improvements  in  apparatus  for- 
taking  stereoscopic  pictures.”  Theodore  Brown. 

Developing  Apparatus. — No.  13,040.  “Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
use  in  developing  photographic  plates  or  films  in  day-light  or 
artificial  light.”  Complete  specification.  Hubert  Kuckelkom  and1 
Emil  Saupe. 

Print  Washer. — No.  13,096.  “Improvements  in  print  and  film  washers 
for  photographs  and  the  like.”  Walter  Taylor. 

- + - 

exhibitions. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

July  22,  23. — Cardiff  County  Horticultural  Society  (art  section). 
A.  Coleman,  37,  Plasturton  Gardens,  Cardiff. 

September  24-October  31.— The  Royal  Photographic  Societv  of 
Great  Britain. 
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Dew  Apparatus,  §c. 


The  “  Marriott  ”  Post-Card  Printing  Frame.  Sold  by  George  Houghton 
and  Sons,  88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

Post-card  photography  has  reached  such  enormous  popularity  of  late 
fehat  we  have  received  without  surprise  a  sample  frame  specially  designed 
to  facilitate  this  particular  kind  of  printing.  The  particular  points  of 


the  piece  of  apparatus  before  us  are  thus  summarised  :  “  A  rebate  is 

provided  in  which  the  plate  to  be  printed  from  lies  and  is  firmly  held 
in  position,  and  the  opening  acts  as  a  mask,  clean,  sharp,  and  uniform  ; 
the  post-card  can  be  moved  so  as  to  show  the  picture  in  any  position,  and 
by  means  of  the  back,  which  shows  a  two-thirds  view,  the  print  can  be 


■inspected  when  desired.  By  using  a  piece  of  plain  glass  of  the  correct 
size,  roll  or  flat  films  can  be  printed  from  with  the  same  ease  as  glass 
negatives.”  The  frame  is  neatly  and  strongly  made,  well  adapted  for  its 
purpose,  and  cheap.” 


Toning  with  either  of  these  baths  is  very  rapid,  taking  from  i  minute 
to  2  minutes  in  warm  weather;  somewhat  longer  wlnn  the  solution  jn 
below  65deg.  Fahr.  It  is  desirable  that  only  two  or  time  print'  i« 
toned  at  a  time,  and  great  care  exercised  to  move  them  freely  about 
in  the  solution,  especially  when  first  placed  therein. 

Colour  of  Prints :  When  placed  in  the  fixing  bath,  the  paper  assumes 
a  considerably  col  ler  colour  than  when  just  toned,  and  this  fact  must 
be  allowed  for.  Remove  prints  therefore  from  toiling  bath  several 
degrees  warmer  in  tone  than  they  are  desired  to  be  when  finished.  The 
following  table  may  be  useful  as  a  guide,  though  the  results  van- 
according  to  quality  of  negative  and  strength  of  light *used  to  print:  — 


Tone. 


For  warm  red  to 
brown  tones 
Rich  brown  tones 

Purple  tones 


Engraving  Sepia 
tones  ... 

Black  tones 


Remove  from  Toning 

Time  taken  to 

Bath  to  um\ 

Bath. 

Tone. 

While  apparently 

10  seconds  to 

1 

unchanged 

1  minute. 

As  soon  as  foxy  red 
has  disappeared 
When  the  print 

1  minute. 

Diluted 
'  Bath. 

assumes  a  warm 
brown  tone 

1.1  minutes. 

J 

When  Sepia 

li  minutes. 

1 

Strong 

W  hen  all  brown 

Bath. 

lias  disappeared 

2  minutes. 

) 

Tire  above  times  for  toning  apply  to  baths  used  in  warm  weather,  ;:t 
about  65deg.  Fahr.  Quite  double  the  time  must  be  estimated  for  during 
the  winter  months. 

Fixing  :  After  toning,  wash  the  prints  in  water  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  fix  for  10  minutes. 

Hypo  .  1  oz. 

Water  .  12  ozs. 

Accompanying  Messrs.  Griffin’s  communication  is  a  specimen  print 
produced  by  fixation  only  ;  it  is  of  the  hue  of  red  crayon,  a  colour  which 
we  should  think  would  be  found  effective  for  portraiture. 


The  Improved  Carbona  Paper.  Sold  by  J.  J.  Griffin  and  Sons.  Limited, 
20-26,  Sardinia  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C. 

(Messrs.  Griffin  write:  ‘'We  believe  that  many  of  your  readers  will 
-be  interested  to  hear  of  the  alteration  we  have  made  since  March  of  this 
year  in  our  Carbona  Matte  P.O.P.  We  have  been  enabled  to  improve 
its  qualities  so  that  it  will  keep  now  almost  indefinitely.  Furthermore, 
the  surface  is  a  more  delicate  matte,  the  matting  effect  being  obtained 
both  in  the  emulsion  and  in  the  raw  material.  With  the  new  formula 
very  effective  red  crayon  effects  are  obtainable  by  fixing  only.  The 
formula  and  method  of  manipulation  we  recommend  are  as  follows  :  — ■ 
Printing  :  The  prints  should  be  darker  of  course  than  they  are  required 
“to  be  when  finished.  When  black  tones  are  wanted  the  printing  should 
be  carried  slightly  further  than  usual.  Strong  negatives  should  be 
printed  in  sunlight,  and  normal  negatives  always  in  diffused  light.  Thin 
•negatives  are  improved  by  printing  in  direct  sunlight  under  green  glass. 
Trimming  :  It  is  preferable  to  trim  the  prints  before  toning,  as  the 
-edges  do  not  suffer  in  the  solutions.  Washing  Previous  to  Toning  :  The 
prints  should  be  placed  in  the  water  face  downwards,  and  not  allowed 
to  stick  together.  The  prints  require  to  be  washed  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  in  frequently  changed  water.  Toning  :  The  bath  should  be 
prepared  as  follows  :  — 

Stock  Solutions. 

No.  1. 

Sodium  Acetate  .  100  grs.  or  14  grms. 

Borax  .  50  grs.  or  7  grms. 

Water  .  12  ozs.  or  750  ccm. 

|  No.  2. 

Gold  Chloride .  15  grs.  or  1  grm. 

Water  .  15  ozs.  or  440  ccm. 

For  warm  to  purple  tones  take  6  ozs.  (or  120  ccm.)  No.  1 ;  1  oz.  (or 
'20  ccm.)  No  2 ;  and  5  ozs.  (or  100  ccm)  water. 

For  black  tones  take  6  ozs.  (or  120  ccm.)  No.  1 ;  1  oz.  (or  20  ccm.) 
No.  2;  and  1  oz.  (or  20  ccm.)  water. 


Dr.  Schleussner’s  Chloro-bromide  Lantern  Plates.  Sole  agents  :  Thomas 
Christy  and  Co.,  4,  10,  and  12,  Old  Swan  Lane,  Upper  Thames 
Street. 

These  plates  are  made  in  two  varieties,  transparent  and  opaque, 
lire  transparent  are  for  use  in  the  optical  lantern,  and  the  opaque 
have  the  appearance  of  being  backed  with  ground  glass,  which  makes 
them  specially  suitable  for  window  decoration.  The  trials  we  have 
made  with  both  kinds  show  that  they  are  fairly  rapid  for  lantern 
slide  work.  They  give  a  clean  image,  ranging  in  tone  from  greyish- 
black  to  brown  and  olive,  according  to  exposure  and  development,  and 
we  can  strongly  recommend  them  to  readers  of  the  British  Journal 
or  Photography. 

- ♦ - 

Poo  Book. 


“The  London  and  South  Western  Railway  Guide.”  Published  by 
Authority. 

That  favourite  line  with  photographic  tourists,  the  London  and 
South  Western,  have  issued  a  new  edition  of  their  “Illustrated  Guide 
and  official  list  of  hotels,  boarding  houses,  seaside  and  farmhouse  apart-  j 
ments  for  reference  this  holiday  season.  Consisting  of  over  130  pages, 
it  briefly  describes  the  principal  resorts  served  by  the  company.  There 
is  is  an  excellent  map,  about  20  illustrations,  and  a  mass  of  details  re¬ 
lating  to  the  amusements  and  attractions  to  be  found  at  the  various 
resorts.  The  guide  is  now  in  its  fifth  year  of  issue,  and  of  the  present 
edition  50,000  copies  have  been  printed.  They  are  on  sale  at  a  penny 
on  the  bookstalls  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  or  may  be  obtained 
gratuitously  on  application  to  Mr.  Henry  Holmes,  Traffic  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Waterloo  Station,  or  to  any  agent  of  the  Company  in  England 
or  on-the  Continent.  -  There  is  no -more -beautiful  country  in  England 
than  that  served  by  the  South  Western ;  those  of  our  readers  con¬ 
templating  their  annual  holiday  should  procure  a  copy  of  this  little 
Guide.  If  it  tempts  them  to  go  South  this  season  they  will  travel 
by  a  well-managed  line  which  offers  them  at  every  turn  a  wealth  of 
beautiful  subjects  for  the  camera. 


June  26,  1903.] 
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Meetings  of  Societies* 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


27. 

27. 

27. 

27. 

30. 

1. 


June 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


Brentford  Photo.  Society . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Societj-  ... 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Photo.  Soc. 
Woolwich  Photographic  Society 
Hackney  Photographic  Society 


Excursion  to  Claremont. 

/  Half  day  Excursion  to  Salford  Priors. 
I  <  onductor,  Mr.  Shirley  Smith. 
f  Ramble  to  Marple  and  Romiley.  Leader, 
\  Mr.  A  C.  Altham. 
t  Excursion  to  S*-venoaks.  Leader,  Mr. 
1  C.  Churchill,  F.R.P.S. 

I  Question*  that  Require  Answering. 

I  Mr.  F.  W.  Gosling. 


July 


Croydon  Camera  Club 


/  Photographic  Demonstration.  Mr.  E.  A. 
\  Salt. 


SOUTHAMPTON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  members  of  the  above  club  held  a  meeting  on  the  22nd  inst., 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  Vivian,  when  Mr.  W.  H.  Trigg  gave 
a  very  lucid  discourse  on  the  uses  and  advantages  of  the  Bayer  Co.’s 
“  Edinol  ”  as  a  universal  developer,  treating  specially  on  its  con¬ 
nection  with  Bayer’s  Acetone-Sulphite,  the  latter  being  invaluable  in 
cases  of  extreme  over-exposure.  The  lecturer  also  explained  that  Edinol 
in  conjunction  with  the  Acetone-Sulphite  was  an  excellent  and  most 
durable  developer  for  Bromide  and  Gaslight  papers,  as  well  as  for 
|  negatives,  imparting  great  brilliancy  to  both.  A  number  of  examples 
of  work  produced  by  the  above  agents  were  passed  round  for  inspec¬ 
tion.  Arrangements  were  then  made  for  the  club’s  outing  to  the  New 
Forest  on  the  8th  July  next. 


CRIPPLEGATE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

June  15th. — In  spite  of  the  very  inclement  weather,  there  was  a  good 
gathering  to  hear  Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett’s  arguments  against  “  Time 
Development.”  The  lecturer  reiterated  his  former  remarks,  made 
at  the  R.P.S.  and  Camera  Club,  and  already  reported  in  the  Press, 
illustrating,  by  means  of  diagrams,  the  ranges  of  density  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  given  by  the  variation  of  the  developer,  and  which  he  affirms 
cannot  be  obtained  by  any  known  system  of  time  or  factorial  develop¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  what  has  previously  been  said,  Mr.  Bennett 
(exhibited  actual  test  negatives,  some  of  which  were  developed  with 
pyro-soda,  to  prove  that  the  same  gradation  in  the  negative  could  not 
be  obtained  by  varying  the  time  of  development,  as  with  a  developer 
composed  to  suit  the  conditions  of  subject  and  exposure.  The  lecturer 
said  it  had  been  stated  that  he  held  the  opinion  that  no  alteration 
in  the  ultimate  result  was  possible  after  development  had  once  been 
started,  but  he  certainly  did  not  hold  this  view.  He  granted  such 
change  should  be  made  in  the  early  stages  of  development,  and 
must  necessarily  be  violent  to  take  effect.  Three  negatives  were 
exhibited  to  prove  this  statement,  which  were  respectively  developed  in 
normal  solution  for  long  and  short  periods,  and  normal  solution  ishort 
time,  transferred  to  10  per  cent,  bromide,  and  finished  in  normal  with 
2^  grains  of  bromide  added. 

- « - 

Mr.  R.  G.  Carey,  the  winner  of  the  recent  Bristol  to  Bridgwater 
walk,  who  receives  two  prizes — the  fine  silver  cup  awarded  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  handsome  marble  clock  presented  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  Bridgwater  Mercury — is  a  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  Carey,  Congrega¬ 
tional  minister  at  Puriton,  and  his  splendid  win  adds  another  to  several 
capital  victories  that  he  has  brought  off  in  athletic  circles.  Carey  (an 
excellent  photographic  portrait  of  whom  is  now  being  exhibited  on  the 
window  of  the  Mercury  office)  is  an  assistant  at  the  photographic 
studio  of  Mr.  A.  Squibbs,  of  Bridgwater,  and  it  seems  somewhat  re¬ 
markable  that,  as  he  was  practically  the  only  one  in  the  “  great  walk  ” 
who  had  had  any  experience  of  racing,  his  claims  as  one  who  would  make 
things  hum  a  bit  should  have  been  so  ignored.  It  was  probably  the 
result  of  that  experience  of  knowing  just  when  and  where  to  do  the 
correct  thing  in  a  race  that  enabled  him  to  pull  off  the  event  in  such 
p  grand  way. — The  Bridgwater  Mercury. 


Correspondence. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  •■he  v*  er .  A'o 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  writers  are  given. 

*,*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  jor  th°  o  /it  ions  expressed  by  o>vr 
correspondents. 

- ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Two  years  ago  I  wrote  complaining  of  the  ridiculously 
low  salaries  assistants  were  offering  their  services  for.  It  created 
a  good  discussion  at  the  time  in  the  Journal,  and  I  was  pleased  to  read 
in  the  issue  of  19th  inst.  your  remarks  in  “Ex  Cathedra.” 

Ais  a  photographer  with  twenty  years’  experience,  having  assistants 
under  me,  I  entirely  agree  with  you. 

A  short  time  ago  I  advertised  in  the  Journal  for  an  assistant, 
capable  of  taking  good  outdoor  negatives.  The  result  was  38  appli¬ 
cants,  salaries  asked  15s.  to  27s.  6d.  a  week ;  ages  ran  from  twenty 
to  forty-five  years.  I  interviewed  sixteen,  all  of  whom  were  supposed 
to  have  had  over  five  years’  experience.  Ten  out  of  the  sixteen  I 
found,  after  five  minutes’  conversation,  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
lenses  or  the  difference  in  exposure  caused  by  using  different  istops.  The 
six  remaining  knew  a  trifle  more,  but  all  absolutely  disregarded  clean¬ 
liness  in  the  dark  room,  and  not  one  could  make  a  correct  exposure 
or  take  a  decent  negative,  except  a  snap-shot  in  bright  weather. 

I  am  positive  thirteen  out  of  the  sixteen  were  simply  “  Brownie  ama¬ 
teurs,”  by  the  way  they  tried  to  handle  the  utensils  in  dark  room  and 
make  up  solutions.  I  certainly  do  not  consider  employers  have  brought 
salaries  to  the  present  low  ebb ;  but  by — 

1st.  Amateurs,  who  make  themselves  believe  they  know  sufficient 
to  blossom  forth  as  professionals,  and  offer  to  accept  a  situation  at  a 
barely  living  wage  iso  as  to  try  their  luck. 

2nd.  Assistants,  who  only  do  work  by  “  rule  of  thumb,”  and  take 
no  interest  in  the  art  science. 

For  several  years  I  have  occupied  one  of  the  best  and  most  lucrative 
positions  in  the  City.  It  is  not  by  luck  I  secured  same,  but  by  hard 
work,  taking  care  I  am  up  to  date,  studying  week  after  week,  and 
taking  a  thorough  interest  in  everything  placed  before  me. 

Let  assistants  study  “  Photographic  Lenses,”  and  a  few  sciences 
relating  to  photography.  They  will  soon  come  to  the  conclusion,  I 
arrived  at  a  good  many  years  back,  “  that  the  more  they  learn  the 
more  ignorant  they  will  find  themselves,”  and  it  is  only  by  constant 
study  and  taking  an  interest  in  everything  they  undertake  that 
they  can  keep  up  to  date,  and  unless  that:  interest  is  taken  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  possess  a  considerable  knowledge  of  thei  art 
science  which  is  essential  for  success. — Yours  faithfully, 

Assistant. 

June  22nd,  1903. 


THE  GRUN  LENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  your  reviews  of  my  brochure,  entitled  “  Photography 
by  Night,”  you  took  exception  to  the  following  expression: — “The 
varying  composition  of  the  best  glasses  of  the  same  class  renders  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  construct  a  lens  on  purely  mathematical 
bases,”  which  remark,  you  stated,  “made  opticians  smile.”  I  would 
refer  you  to  the  following  extract  from  the  words  of  Dr.  Drysdale.  at 
the  discussion  on  the  optical  properties  of  glass  at  the  Optical  Society, 
“  It  was  the  most  disheartening  thing  he  (Dr.  Drysdale)  knew  of  to 
find,  after  the  tedious  work  of  calculation  and  after  mechanically 
working  the  surface  of  a  lens,  to  find  that  the  whole  result  was  spoiled 
by  the  presence  of  defects,  which  it  had  been  impossible  to  discover 
by  the  ordinary  method  of  examination  in  the  first  place.”  Hence 
so  many  of  my  statements,  because  they  are  in  advance  of  old  estab¬ 
lished  theory,  are  received  with  incredulity,  it  is  particularly  pleasant 
to  find  myself  corroborated  by  expert  optical  workers.  When  lenses 
of  very  high  aperture  are  constructed,  the  importance  of  correcting 
minor  defects  becomes  most  apparent.  What  in  a  lens  of  F/8  aperture 
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might  be  an  imperceptible  error,  becomes  at  F/2  a  most  serious  defect. 
Any  working  optician  should  be  able  to  construct  an  F/8  or  F/6  lens  of 
perfect  definition,  but  an  F/2  lens  requires  very  careful  calculation, 
and  having  during  the  past  year  constructed  some  200  or  more  of  these 
lenses,  optical  defects  in  glass  have  been  brought  to  my  notice,  that 
might  easily  escape  the  ordinary  lens  maker.  The  increase  of  the 
aperture  is  analogous  to  applying  a  high  microscopic  power  to  the 
image,  and  although  opticians  may  smile,  still,  as  they  do  not  attempt 
what  has  been  to  them  impossible,  their  smiles  may  be  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  mirth. — I  am,  yours  faithfully,  Edward  F.  Grunt. 

The  Hall,  Southwick,  Brighton. 

June  22,  1903. 

OPTICS  WITHOUT  MATHEMATICS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  notice  that  there  is  an  inquiry  in  your  paper  of 
last  week  concerning  a  lens  book  that  has  not  optical  formulae  dis¬ 
played  in  the  text.  We  have  always  made  a  point  of  this  in  our 
advertisements,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  book  your  correspon¬ 
dent  refers  to  is  “Photographic  Lenses:  A  Simple  Treatise.”  This 
can  be  obtained  from  any  photographic  dealer  or  bookseller  for  Is.  ; 
even  if  this  is  not  the  work  be  believe  it  would  satisfy  your  cor¬ 
respondent’s  requirements. — Yours  faithfully., 

R.  and  J.  Beck,  Ltd. 

68,  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

June  20th,  1903. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reference  to  the  inquiry  in  your  Journal,  of  to-day’s 
date,  on  the  subject  of  “  Optics  Without  Mathematics,”  we  think  your 
correspondents  will  find  that  this  book  is  published  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London. 
— We  are,  dear  Sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

Taylor,  Taylor,  and  Hobson,  Ltd. 

Stoughton  Street  Works,  Leicester. 

June  19th,  1903. 

[Several  other  correspondents  are  also  good  enough  to  supply  us 
with  the  same  information. — Eds.  B.J.P.] 


THE  WATFORD  CAMERA  CLUB. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  this  club  is  making 
very  satisfactory  progress,  and  that  we  have  recently  taken  larger  and 
more  convenient  premises  as  headquarters.  We  have  also  purchased 
an  enlarging  lantern,  and  have  a  well  appointed  dark  room,  available 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  which  will  be  of  great  service  to>  the  members 
generally.  We  have  decided  to  hold  our  first  open  exhibition  at 
the  Corn  Exchange,  Watford,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  October 
7th  and  8th.— Yours  faithfully,  F.  Roberts,  Hon.  Sec. 

“  Winslade,”  Watford. 

June  19th,  1903. 


TONE  VALUES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Respecting  the  letter  in  your  issue  of  June  19th,  signed 
“  J-  B.,”  this  is  so  very  far  from  stating  facts  that  I  trust  you  will 
allow  me  to  answer  it.  The  writer  takes  exception  to  the  statement 
in  Mr.  Trescott’s  interesting  article  in  your  issue  of  June  12th,  that 
carbon  tissue  yields  in  printing  truer  tone  values  than  a  dry  plate. 
“  J.  B.”  is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  carbon  tissue  gives  a  soft,  flat 
print  from  a  soft,  flat  negative,  but  it  also  gives  a  “  hard  ”  print  from 
a  “hard”  negative — in  short,  it  reproduces  the  qualities  and  tones 
of  the  negative  exactly.  If  carbon  tissue  be  under-exposed  it  will  give 
a  weak,  light  print,  but  with  tone  values  relatively  the  same  as  the 
negative,  and  if  it  be  over-exposed  it  will  give  a  dark  print,  but 
with  the  tone  values  just  the  same  as  before.  In  no  case,  however,  will 
it  yield  a  “  hard  ”  print  from  a  soft  negative,  or  vice-versa. 

Undoubtedly  reproductions  from  imperfect  original  negatives  can 


have  their  tone  values  greatly  altered,  but  this  is  done  by  mechanical  j 
or  chemical  means,  and  not  by  over  or  under  exposing  the  tissue, 
whereas  with  a  dry  plate  these  variations  are  obtained  by  the  I 
differences  of  exposure  only. 

Those  who  produce  good  negatives  can  alone  reap  the  full  benefit 
from  this  printing  process,  hence  it  is  that  carbon  printing  is  used 
mostly  by  the  leading  workers,  for  it  is  a  premium  on  good  negative 
work,  and  those  who  are  able  to  work  it  will  fully  endorse  Mr.  Trescott’s 
verdict,  that  the  carbon  process  is  at  once  the  most  facile,  beautiful, 
permanent,  and  perfect  process,  known  to  photographer's  at  the  present 
time. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Thos.  Illingworth. 

Willesden  Junction,  London,  N.W., 

June  23rd,  1903. 


THE  ILFORD-KODAK  COMBINATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Does  not  Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood  rather  give  himself 
and  his  case  away  when  he  says  that  the  objectors  to  the  amalgamation 
seek  to  thwart  it  from  a  fear  that  it  may  be  detrimental  to  their  own 
private  ends,  and,  at  the  same  time,  declares  himself  as  a  shareholder 
in  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  and  director  of  Kodak,  Limited.  It  might 
be  retorted  that  he  is  seeking  to  bring  about  the  amalgamation  to 
further  his  own  private  ends. 

But,  Sirs,  I  take  it,  what  is  objected  to  is  not  so  much  the  competition 
of  the  Kodak  Company,  or  of  the  amalgamation  should  it  take  place,  as 
to  the  methods  resorted  to  by  that  company.  In  the  first  place  they 
pretend  to  be  anxious  to  protect  the  dealers,  and  yet  they  are  constantly 
opening  retail  shops  in  all  the  leading  thoroughfares  in  opposition  to 
the  dealers.  In  the  second  place,  and  from  the  public  point  of  view 
the  worst  of  the  two,  is  the  prohibition  placed  on  the  dealers  to 
supply  only  Kodak  goods.  What  is  more  annoying  than  to  go  into 
a  dealer’s,  just  when  you  are  going  away  somewhere,  and  be  told  there 
is  a  signed  agreement  by  which  the  dealer  is  bound  to  supply  only 
Kodak  goods.  This  exactly  corresponds  to  the  “  tied  houses  ”  of  the 
brewers,  where  you  must  either  drink  a  beverage  you  do  not  like  or 
turn  thirsty  away. 

Sir  H.  T.  Wood  says  that  Ilford  is  limited  to  plates  and  paper.  I 
thought  they  made  an  Ilford  camera ;  but,  even  so,  have  the  photo¬ 
graphic  trade  forgotten  the  tobacco  war?  If  not,  let  it  take  warning 
from  that  and  meet  combination  by  combination  ;  let  Ilford  join  with 
other  photographic  industries  and  resist  this  amalgamation,  place,  as 
they  are  placing,  cameras  of  all  forms,  shapes,  and  sizes  for  roll  films,, 
flat  films  and  plates,  together  with  all  other  photographic  products,  on 
the  market,  and  remove  prohibitions,  and  they  will  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  Kodak,  Limited,  or  any  other  company. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  figures,  because  they  may  be  made 
to  prove  anything ;  it  all  depends  upon  which  side  the  accountant  is. 
engaged,  like  the  gentlemen  in  the  long  robe,  who  seek  to  prove  that 
a  robber  is  a  most  grievously  injured  man,  so  a  skilful  accountant 
could  show,  on  paper,  that  a  bankrupt  estate  was  really  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Neither  is  it  of  the  slightest  use  to  appeal  to  the  votes 
of  the  shareholders  in  public  meeting  assembled,  because  the  directors 
always  swamp  them  by  having  proxy  votes  up  their  sleeves. 

Being  neither  a  shareholder  nor  director  in  either  of  the  companies 
named,  but  simply  a  member  of  the  public  who  expects  to  get  what 
he  wants  where  he  goes  for  it,  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  I  submit 
the  foregoing  ideas  for  exactly  what  they  are  worth,  and  which  Sir  H.  T. 
Wool  will  doubtless  say  nothing  at  all. — I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  faith¬ 
fully,  J.  H.  Baldock. 

Croydon,  June  23rd,  1903. 

- - — + - 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company's 
freshly  illustrated  “  Tourist  Guide  to  the  Continent,”  published  at  the 
price  of  sixpence.  Among  its  new  features  are  particulars  of  the  new 
tours  in  North  Germany  and  in  the  Tyrol,  express  services  to  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  via  the  Royal  Mail-Harwich  Hook  of  Holland 
route,  of  new  tours  in  the  Luther  country,  and  Thuringian  and  Hartz 
Mountains,  a  series  of  Continental  maps,  and  a  chapter,  “  Dull,  Useful 
Information,”  giving  particulars  as  to  the  cost  of  Continental  travel. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

%*  All  matter i  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  includ¬ 
ing  queries ,  must  he  addressed  to  “The  EDITORS,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London , 
W.  C  ”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay . 

*/  Correspondents  are  informed  that  roe  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  "business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.O, 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

H.  Jones,  4,  Woodland  Grove,  Cohvick,  Nottingham.  Photograph  of  A.  Shrewsbury’s 
grave. 

E.  Seymour,  2,  Parade,  High  Street,  Watford.  Photograph  of  floods  at  High  Street, 
Watford.  ■ 

C.  A.  Samuels,  29,  Fore  Street,  Upper  Edmonton.  Photograph  of  Opening  of  Edmon¬ 
ton  Baths. 

T.  Dann,  83a,  Brighton  Road,  Redhill.  Two  Photographs  of  Miss  Florence  walking 
on  globe  to  Brighton. 

J.  Jarrett,  High  Street,  Keynshatn,  Somerset.  Five  Photographs  of  the  floods  at 
Keynsham,  Juue,  1903. 

Dr.  English  (Stuttgart). — Professor  Joly’s  address  is  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  The  screens,  we  believe,  are  no  longer  articles  of 
commerce. 

Patent  Query. — “  Perplexed  ”  (New  Brighton)  asks  :  “  Would  you 
kindly  inform  me  whether  I  should  be  infringing  any  known 
patent  in  England  by  producing  this  manner  and  style  of 
photograph,  of  which  I  enclose  sample?”  In  reply:  We  know 
of  no  patent  that  would  be  infringed  if  you  were  to  produce 
pictures  of  the  kind  enclosed. 

Old  Negatives. — H.  Ernst  writes:  “Would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
let  me  know  where  I  can  sell  a  good  number  of  old  negatives  for 
old  glass?  Some  time  ago  somebody  advertised  for  old  negatives, 
but  I  did  not  jot  the  address  down  at  the  time.”  In  reply  :  We 
know  of  no  firm  that  purchases  negatives  for  the)  glass  they 
are  upon.  As  glass  is  so  cheap  now,  we  should  say  that  it  would 
hardly  pay  to  buy  negatives  for  that  only. 

Copyright. — “  Fortune  ”  says  :  “  I  have  had  a  photograph  of  the  crew 
of  the  ‘  Victoria  and  Albert,’  with  the  King,  brought  me  to 
copy.  The  photographer’s  name  is  given,  but  does  not  say 
whether  it  is  copyright  or  not.  How  can  I  find  out  ?  ”  In 
reply  :  The  only  way  to  ascertain  whether  the  picture  is  copy¬ 
right  or  not  is  by  searching  the  register  at  Stationers’  Hall.  We 
think  you  may  fairly  assume  that  the  copyright  in  such  a  picture 
as  this  would  be  registered  by  the  photographer  before  copies 
were  issued. 

Camera  Vignetting. — “Vignette”  asks:  “Can  you  kindly  tell  me 
how  to  obtain  a  vignetted  bust  negative,  by  some  arrangement 
inside  camera  ?  ”  In  reply :  There  are  various  ways  of  pro¬ 
ducing  vignettes  in  the  camera.  As  space  in  this  column  is  too 
limited  for  us  to  give  such  details  as  would  be  useful  we  musk 
refer  you  to  the  articles  on  the  subject  that  appeared  on  pages 
162,  211,  and  259  of  our  volume  for  1900.  In  those  articles 
are  details  for  producing  vignettes  with  either  dark  or  white 
margins. 

Broken  Negative. — “Harp”  says:  “I  have  broken  a  quarter-plate 
accidentally  into  four  or  five  pieces.  It  is  an  important  negative, 
and  as  the  film  is  also  broken  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  if  anything 
could  be  done  to  it.  Perhaps  you  can  aid  me.”  In  reply  :  As 
the  film  is  broken,  ais  well  as  the  glass,  the  negative  cannot 
be  very  successfully  repaired.  We  should  advise  you  to  neatly 
paint  over  the  fractured  edges  of  the  glass  with,  say,  Indian 
ink.  Then  join  the  pieces  on  another  piece  of  glass,  securing 
them  with  strips  of  gum  paper  round  the  margins  of  the  nega¬ 
tive.  If  the  negative  be  then  printed  at  the  bottom  of  a  toler¬ 
ably  deep  box  the  fracture  will  show  but  little. 


Stained  Negatives.— “ An  Assistant”  says,  “(1)  I  should  feel 
obliged  if  you  would  give  me  a  formula  feu  removing  silver 
stains  from  negatives.  (2)  Also,  what  spotting  colour  is  gener¬ 
ally  used  for  spotting  enamelled  prints?”  In  reply:  (1)  Some 
silver  stains  cannot  be  successfully  removed  while  others  can. 
Try  this  :  Make  a  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  of  about  the 
colour  of  dark  sherry.  Rub  the  stains  with  this  until  they  appear 
of  a  pale  tint,  then  put  the  plate  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  (2)  Ordinary  water  colours  may  be  used,  but  the  spot¬ 
ting  should  be  done  before  the  pictures  are  enamelled.  Colours 
specially  prepared  for  the  purpose  may  be  had  from  most  of 
the  dealers. 

Copyright.— E.  F.  R.  says  :  “  (1)  A  printer  and  stationer  in  the  town 
has  purchased  some  of  my  views,  and,  without  permission  or 
acknowledgment,  has  reproduced  them  (with  others)  in  a  book 
which  he  has  entitled  - .  As  I  had  not  made  them  copy¬ 

right  I  am  aware  I  have  no  remedy  for  the  infringement  up 
to  date,  but  I  am  informed,  by  an  old  photographic  friend, 
I  can  register  them  now,  and  prevent  him  issuing  further  copies 
after  registration.  Will  you  please  inform  me  if  this  is  so  ?  (2) 
and  also  whether  I  can  prevent  the  issue  of  the  books,  with  a 
manifestly  untrue  title  ?  ”  In  reply :  (1)  There  is  no  remedy  for 
anything  done  before  registration.  Have  you  not  read  the  cor¬ 
respondence  on  the  subject  that  has  appeared  in  our  columns 
during  the  past  few  weeks?  (2)  We  should  isay  not. 

Copyright. — “  Copyright  ”  (Liverpool)  writes  :  “  A  photo  of  a  local 
celebrity  has  been  brought  in  to  me  to  be  copied.  Now,  there 
is  nothing  on  the  print  or  mount  about  copyright,  and  but  for 
the  fact  of  it  being  of  a  public  man  I  should  have  no  suspicion  as 
to  whether  it  is  copyright  or  not.  Now,  supposing  the  photo 
in  question  is  copyright,  should  I  be  safe  in  copying  it  on  the 
ground  of  it  not  being  marked  ‘'Copyright,’  or,  in  other  words, 
is  it  a  legal  necessity  for  a  copyright  photo  to  be  marked  ‘  Copy¬ 
right,’  in  order  to  proceed  against  any  one  copying  same?”  In 
reply  :  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  photograph  is  copy¬ 
right  a  search  is  necessary  at  Stationers’  Hall.  It  is  not  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  word  “  copyright  ”  should  be  printed  on  the  mount 
of  a  registered  photograph. 

Faulty  Focussing. — “Perplexed”  (Liverpool)  writes:  “(1)  Could 
you  please  inform  me  what  is  the  cause  of  the  fuzziness  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  group  enclosed,  whereas  the  foreground 
and  background  are  sharp?  Can  it  be  a  fault  of  the  lens,  as 
I  hardly  think  all  the  people  could  have  moved?  Exposure, 
one  second.  (2)  What  is  the  best  way  of  mounting  enlargement, 
iso  that  the  mounts  do  not  curl?  Wet  mounting  greatly  pre¬ 
ferred.”  In  reply  :  (1)  The  lens,  apparently,  has  a  very  round 
field,  and,  in  the  focussing,  the  focus  was  not  evenly  distributed 
over  it.  A  smaller  stop  would  have  improved  matters  much 
had  the  picture  been  focussed  more  sharply  for  the  centre.  (2) 
No  wet  mounting  will  avoid  a  certain  amount  of  cockling.  With 
the  mountant  given  on  page  1116  of  the  Almanac  the  cockling 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Copyright  Query. — H.  E.  T.  whites :  “  I  have  a  photograph  of 
an  old  building  of  public  interest,  which,  since  being  photo¬ 
graphed,  has  been  demolished.  The  photo  in  question  has  been 
brought  to  me  to  copy,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  copy¬ 
right,  and  do  not  wish  to  lay  myself  open.  I  have  seen  your 
replies  to  others  to  search  the  register  at  Stationers’  Hall.  This 
counse,  however,  is  out  of  my  reach,  being  over  one  hundred 
miles  from  London,  and  should  therefore  esteem  it  a.  favour  if 
you  would  let  me  know  if  there  is  anyone  who  would  undertake 
(for  a  slight  charge  extra  to  the  Is.  that  is  always  charged)  to 
make  the  necessary  investigation  for  me.”  In  reply  :  We  do 
not  happen  to  know  of  anyone  who  would  make  the  search. 
Do  you  not  know  some  friend  in  London  who  would  do  the 
needful  for  you? 

Insufficient  Fixation— Stained  Plates. — “Matt  C.C.”  says:  “(1) 

1  send  you  three  prints  (matt  C.C.),  which  have  been  exposed 
outside  in  a  show  case.  They  have  been  out  for  about  twelve 
months.  You  will  see  how  one  of  them  has  changed,  and  the 
others  scarcely  any.  What  is  the  cause?  Would  the  mount  be 
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^at  fault  ?  ,  TJip  lights,  have  changed  to  a  pure  pink.  (2)  The 
otliei;  three  prjr&s  I  enclose  are  from  an  amateur’s  negatives  1 
developed.  They  were  packed  in  an  old  railway  time  table. 
You  will  see  that  the  letterpress  has  com©  out  quite  plain. 

I  thought  perhaps  they  would  be  interesting  to  you  to  see.” 
In  reply  :  (1)  There  is.  no  fault  in  tha  mount.  The  cause  of 
the  stain  is  that  the  print  was  insufficiently  fixed,  so  that  some 
of  the  silver  salts,  sensitive  to  light,  were  left  in  the  paper,  and 
these  have  slightly  darkened  with  the  long  exposure.  (2)  The 
result  is  common  enough  with  exposed  plates  that  have  been 
packed  in  contact  Avith  printed  matter. 

Powder  Process. — C.  Marshall  asks  :  “  (1)  Will  you  kindly  state 
of  what  use  is  the  poAvder  process  put  to,  besides  the  intensi¬ 
fication  of  negatives?  Can  you  mention  a  good  book  on  the 
subject?  (2)  When  using  a  short  bellows  i-plate  camera, 
single  lens,  can  I  get  the  same  effect  on  view  by  using  a  supple¬ 
mentary  lens,  telephoto,  as  I  should  do  by  using  a  long  focus 
lens,  same  standpoint  in  both  cases,  camera  being  too  short  to 
alloAV  of  a  long  focus  lens?  (3)  Will  the  image  want  re-focussing 
after  supplementary  is  put  in  position?”  In  reply  :  (1)  The 
powder  process  is  used  for  different  purposes,  such  as  producing 
pictures  on  opal,  etc.  Also,  Avith  ceramic  colours,  for  pro¬ 
ducing  vitreous  pictures  on  enamels.  There  is  no  book  devoted 
to  the  subject,  but  it  is  described  in  most  of  the  older  books 
on  photography.  (2)  Yes,  but  a  single  lens  is  not  iso  well  adapted 
for  a  telephoto  attachment  as  a  compound  one.  (3)  The  image 
Avill  require  re-focussing. 

Ejectment. — E.  Ledger  asks:  “Will  you  oblige  me  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  I  need?  Being  in  business  as  a  photographer  in 
main  istreet  I  had  to  complain  to  the  agent  or  landlord  respect¬ 
ing  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  house  I  lived  in,  and  as  I 
could  get  nothing  done  to  stop  the  nuisance  I  had  to  Avrite 
to  the  Council  about  the  matter,  and  they  compelled  them  to 
have  the  matter  put  right ;  and  because  I  did  that  the  OAvner 
has  turned  me  out  of  the  house,  Avhich  has  been  a  great  loss 
to  me.  What  I  Avant  to  know  is,  Avhether  he  had  legal  right  in 
doing  iso?  If  not,  could  I  sue  for  compensation  for  the  loss 
I  have  sustained  by  it,  as  I  have  lost  my  business  entirely, 
having  to  get  in  private,  house  ?  Do  you  think  the  owner  could 
treat  a  tenant  or  turn  them  out  on  those  conditions?  ”  In  reply  : 
You  do  not  say  upon  what  terms  you  rented  the  premises.  If 
you  held  them  on  lease,  of  course,  you  could  not  be  turned  out. 
Upon  whatever  terms  you  held  them  you  Avere  entitled  to  a 
legal  notice  to  quit,  and  unless  that  were  given  you  can  recover 
damages  for  the  ejectment. 

Stained  Prints. — “Uphos”  asks:  “Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of 
the  cause  of  the  mottled  appearance  on  the  enclosed  prints? 
It  is  quite  a  new  experience  Avith  me  after  forty  years’  Avork. 
My  printer  is  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  The  prints,  as 
far  as  we  know,  have  been  treated  as  usual ;  the  first  appearance 
of  the  markings  is  in  the  hypo,  but  of  course  it  does  not  folloAV 
that  that  is  at  fault.  It  is  Johnson  and  Sons’  ‘pea  crystal,’  and 
looks  a  fine  sample.  We  have  made  a  new  silver  bath  and 
toning  bath,  without  effect.  The  paper  is  of  a  ream  batch  that 
has  worked  all  right  before.  Special  care  has  been  used  to 
see  everything  is  clear  and  free  from  contamination.  The  silver 
and  gold  are  Johnson’s,  the  toning  bath  the  usual  acetate,  and 
after  a  rest  of  a  day  or  two.  Our  Avater  is  very  soft  and  free 
from  mineral  traces  of  any  large  amount.”  In  reply  :  The  only 
suggestion  we  can  make  is  that  the  prints  were  not  kept  moving 
when  they  were  first  put  into  the  fixing  bath,  so  that  the  solution 
could  haATe  e\Ten  action.  We  have  little  doubt  but  that  Avas 
the  cause  of  the  stains.  We  do  not  ansAver  correspondents  by 
post.  Write  only  on  one  iside  of  the  paper  in  future,  please. 

Improper  Use  of  Negative. — “  Negative  ”  writes  :  “  Some  time  ago 
I  photographed  my  wife,  and  sent  the  negative  to  a  firm  of 
enlargers,  and  ordered  an  enlargement  from  same.  The  enlarge¬ 
ment  has  been  delivered  to  me,  together  Avith  the  negative,  and 
cost  of  the  enlargement  has  been  paid.  Now,  I  have  found  out 
that  the  firm  (Avhom  I  have  entrusted  Avith  the  negative  in  ques¬ 
tion)  have  copied  it  and  are  making  enlargements  from  same,  and 


are  isending  them  out  to  their  customers  as  specimens,  and  1  also 
think  that  they  are  selling  copies.  I  have  never  been  asked 
permission  for  so  doing,  and  have  never  given  my  consent,  either 
verbally  or  in  writing,  to  copy  any  negative.  The  negative  is 
,not  copyright,  as  I  thought  that,  being  an  original  negative 
made  by  me,  and  subject  being  my  ivife,  it  held  a  copyright 
in  itself.  I  object  very  much  to  my  wife’s  photo¬ 
graph  being  handled  in  this  way;  therefore,  will  you  please 
inform  me  what  legal  isteps  could  I  take,  and  whether  I  could 
claim  damages  and  to  about  what  amount?  .1  should  like  this 
to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  other  abusers.”  In  reply  :  You  have 
received  very  unusual  treatment  at  the  hands  of  this  firm.  You 
can  obtain  an  injunction  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  restrain 
the  use  being  made  of  the  picture,  a.^  in  the  case  of  Pollard 
versus  the  Photographic  Company.  Also,  as  in  another  case, 
reported  on  page  771,  of  our  volume  for  1901.  Damages  might 
also  be  recoA'ered,  but  the  costs  of  the  injunction  would  be  a 
pretty  se\rere  punishment  to  the  offenders.  We  should  like  to 
knoAv  the  name  of  the  firm  that  have  behaved  in  this  disreputable 
Avay. 

***  Several  answers  to  correspondents  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

- - ♦ - 

The  cover  of  the  neAv  82-page  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Kodak,  Limited, 
is  embellished  Avith  a  design  in  colour  by  Mr.  George  Walton. 

Rontgen  Society. — The  annual  general  meeting  will  he  held  on 
Thursday,  July  2nd,  1903,  at  20.  Hanover  Square. 

Woolavich  Photographic  Society.— Mr.  W.  H.  Nichols  having  re¬ 
signed  the  lion,  secretaryship,  all  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  his  successor,  Mr.  G.  W.  Tapp,  79,  Durham  Road,  Plumstead,  S. E. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Kindon  (the  able  representative  of  Messrs.  Charles 
Zimmermann  and  Co.),  Avho  was  married  last  week  to  Miss  F.  M. 
Barton,  has  our  best  Avishes  for  a  happy  career  as  a  Benedict. 

Messrs.  Chatterjke  Brothers,  photo  artists,  oil  painters,  and  half¬ 
tone  makers,  of  Ivhalia,  Bengal,  have  favoured  us  with  a  copy  of  their 
catalogue. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  at  the  Royal  Society’s  conversazione  Avere 
the  Cooper-HeAvitt  mercury  vapour  lamp  of  the  British  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that 
it  is  almost  entirely  lacking  in  red  rays.  This,  though  disadvantageous 
in  certain  respects,  is  still  for  some  purposes  superior  to  the  ordinary 
electric  light.  It  is  claimed  that  the  absence  of  red,  Avell  known  as 
the  colour  mosh  exciting  and  fatiguing  to  the  eye,  makes  the  light 
an  almost  ideal  one  for  work  where  an  absolute  comparison  of  true 
colour  values  is  not  required.  Dr.  W.  J.  S.  Lockyer  shoAved  some 
photographs  of  the  Naval  RevieAv,  1902.  Mr.  F.  Enoch  exhibited  some 
colour  photographs  of  living  insects  to  illustrate  protecth’e  colouration 
and  resemblance.  The  Bioscope  Company’s  exhibition,  illustrating  the 
application  of  the  bioscope  to  scientific  uses,  Avas  quite  attractive. 


%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  received  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  abso¬ 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied ,  as  to  what  appears  in 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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STAGE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


It  is  rather  more  than  two  years  since  Dr.  Grim  intro¬ 
duced  his  liquid  lens  to  the  photographic  public.  The 
original  results  which  the  inventor  and  others  produced  in 
support  of  the  remarkable  claims  made  for  this  instrument, 
were  not  such  as  might  reasonably  be  allowed  to  do  any 
photographic  lens,  of  whatsoever  construction,  the  fullest 
justice*.  If  we  remember  aright  Dr.  Grim  was  content  so 
long  as  he  got  in  his  negative  some  sort  of  impression,  how¬ 
ever  lacking  in  photographic  properties,  of  an  artificially 
illuminated  scene  or  object  to  which  he  pointed  his  lelis. 
We  are  glad  to  note  that  these  earlier,  and  what  we  con¬ 
sider  mistaken  ideas,  have  been  abandoned.  Dr.  Grim, 
in  fact,  fortunately  for  himself,  came  on  the  scene  a  little 
too  late.  Had  his  lens  been  introduced  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago  when,  thanks  to  the  teaching  of  a  very  small 
section  of  pictorial  photographers,  uncorrected  lenses, 
astigmatic  slits,  and  other  devices  of  the  photographically 
incompetent  were  extolled  as  the  proper  optical  appliances 
for  securing,  to  quote  Mr.  Alfred  Maskell,  “  a  more  subtly 
suggestive  style  of  treatment  ”  than  the  usual  thing,  the' 
worthy  Doctor  would  have  been  lionised  by  our  friends  of 
the  Photographic  Salon,  and  might  have  been  raised  up 
to  that  giddy  height  of  greatness  to  which  so  few  of  us 
may  aspire,  namely,  Membership  of  the  Linked  Ping ! 
Yes,  Dr.  Grim  might  have*  been  a  Link. 

But  the  times  have  changed  somewhat  in  the  photo¬ 


graphic  world  of  recent  years,  and  it  is  now  possible  for 
the  apostle  of  diffused  treatment  to  live  in  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  with  the  photographer  who  subscribes  to  the  belief 
that  sharp  definition  in  a  photograph,  or  at  least  in  parts' 
of  it,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  quality  known  as 
“  pictorial  effect.”  Even  the  American  invasion,  which 
bore  the  appearance  of  nothing  so  much  as  resuscitated 
fuzzyism  and  print  spoiling  gone  mad,  has  swept  harm¬ 
lessly  over  the  land,  leaving  few  dregs  of  a  foolish  craze 
behind;  and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  that  exquisite  product 
of  pictorial  photography,  the  “  plastic  psychological  syn¬ 
thesis  ”  is  clean  forgotten. 

All  this  is  to  show  that  the  photographic  quality  of  the 
work  produced  by  the  Grim  lens  was  too  late  in  arriving 
to  secure  recognition  by  a  class  of  worker  who  at  one  time 
would  undoubtedly  have  hailed  it  as  the  “  mode  in  these 
things.  Here,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  quote  Dr.  Grun’s 
latest  description  of  the  working  properties  of  his  lens ; 
for  it  is  by  the  claims  therein  inferentially  made  that  we 
take  it  he  now  wishes  it  and  its  performances  to  be  judged. 
“  It  consists  of  an  anastigmatic,  achromatic,  flat  field, 
symmetrical,  rectilinear  lens,  working  at  an  aperture  of 
F  2.5,  capable  of  taking  photographs  by  ordinary  threatre 
lighting  or  house  lighting  at  very  short  exposures.  It 
takes  portraits  at  1-100  of  a  second  in  a  well-lighted  studio. 
At  full  aperture  the  lens'  will  cover  a  ^  plate  and  when 
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stopped  down  will  cover  a  7^  by  5.4  plate.  The  fluid  is 
permanent,  and  with  ordinary  care  requires  no  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  an  ordinary  glass  lens.  The  Ions  is  particularly 
adapted  for  telephoto  work,  and  with  it  instantaneous  tele¬ 
photo  pictures  can  be  obtained  at  exposures  varying  from 
l-50sec.  to  l-25sec.  in  fair  light.  For  three  colour  work 
colouring  matter  can  be  introduced  into  the  fluid  of  the 
lens  doing  away  with  the  use*  of  the  screens  and  saving 
all  loss  of  light  from  reflection  and  the  interference  which 
the  best  worked  screens  are  liable  to  produce.  For  por¬ 
traiture  a  special  lens  is  made  at  same  aperture.” 

We  have  been  glad  to  note  a  continuous  improvement  in 
the  photographic  quality  of  the  negatives  produced  with 
the  Griin  lens  by  its  inventor,  and  other  users.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  specimens  with  which  Dr.  Griin  favoured 
us  two  years  ago,  and  at  intervals  since,  some  of  the  more 
recent  examples  are  extremely  good  bits  of  well  defined, 
evenly  illuminated  work.  We  say  nothing  here  of  the 
subjects  evincing  great  difficulties  of  illumination  which 
have  been’  chosen  to  illustrate  the  capabilities  of  the  lens 
in  extraordinary  directions,  but  are  content  to  look  upon 
the  results  that  have  come  under  our  notice,  merely  as 
photographs  of  stage  scenes.  Stage  photography,  indeed, 
artificial  light  photography  generally,  is  a  very  difficult 
branch  of  jwork,  and  we  are  sure  that  if  Dr.  Griin  or  any 
other  inventor  so  simplified  it  as  to  make  the  photographer 
less  dependant  upon  volume  of  illumination  than  he  is  at 
present,  the  practical  advance  would  be  greatly  appreci¬ 
ated.  The  reproduction  which  heads  this  short  article  is, 
in  Dr.  I  Griin’s  opinion,  and  we  will  add 
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that  of  ourselves,  so  far  the  most  *  success¬ 
ful  negative  he  has  taken  with  his  lens.  The  block  fails 
to  do  perfect  justice  to  the  original  print,  which  show-, 
extremely  good  photographic  quality,  indeed.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  impression  which  we  here  give  has  excited  the 
commendation  of  several  professional  photographers  who 
are  familiar  with  the  difficulties  of  this  class  of  work.  The 
ne'gative  was  taken  on  an  Ilford  Monarch  plate  a  plate 
which  for  rapidity  and  ease  of  working  lias  deservedly 
won  for  itself  a  fine  reputation  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  The  exposure  was  made  on  Thursday,  May  tht*  7th, 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Brighton,  at  the  close  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Shakespeare’s  comedy,  “  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing.”  A  ^  plate  Griin  lens  of  2^in.  diameter,  and  6 i n . 
focus,  and  working  at  f3.75  was  employed,  and  an  exposure 
of  two  seconds  was  given.  The  value  of  the  illumination 
from  the  footlights,  and  one  or  two  open  arcs  on  the  back 
cloths,  was  estimated  at  3,000  candle  power. 

Now,  from  our  own  experience,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sav¬ 
ing  that  this  is  very  rapid  stage  photography  indeed.  It 
is  certainly  a  great  tribute  to  the  speed  of  the  plate  that, 
working  practically  at  F  4.,  so  short  an  exposure  as  two 
seconds  could  be  successfully  given  on  such  a  scene  as  this. 
Some  years  ago,  at  the  old  Opera  Comique  Theatre,  using 
the  fastest  plate's  then  obtainable,  and  employing  a  por¬ 
trait  lens  at  F.4.,  we  found  that  even  with  a  more  powerful 
illumination  than  Dr.  Griin  had  at  command,  we  had  to 
give  a  minute  and  one'  minute  and  a  half  exposure,  work¬ 
ing  from  the  auditorXim.  The  speed  of  plates  has  obviously 
vastly  increased  since  those  times. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Mental  Mr.  H.  H.  Turner,  the  Savilian  Professor 

Vulgarity.  0f  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  in  his  lecture  on 

recent  discoveries  in  the  world  of  space,  showed  how  these 
advances  were  in  great  measure  due  to  the  application  of 
photography  to  the  telescope.  No  one  could  discourse  on 
such  a  subject  without  acknowledging  the  potent  aid  of  the 
photographic  dry  plate  in  making  records  of  that  which  no 
human  eye  is  capable  of  discerning.  But  the  lecturer  has 
fallen  under  the  castigation  of  one  of  his  audience,  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell,  for,  as  he  puts  it,  branding  “  those 
who  applied  science  to  some  purpose  of  ordinary  use  and 
of  profit  as  suffering  from  vulgarity  of  mind,”  while,  how¬ 
ever,  admitting  that  the  conditions  of  life  were  rendered 
easier  "and  better  by  reason  of  such  application.  His 
critic  also  pertinently  suggests  that  “  if  the  pure  science  of 
optics  and  the  purer  science  of  chemistry  had  been  left  by 
their  students  in  the  condition  of  pure  science,  photography 
would  have  been  non-existent,  and  the  professor’s  astronomi¬ 
cal  results  would,  for  the  greater  part,  have  been  non- 
obtainable.”  And  then  he  proceeds  to  show  how  Tredgold, 
the  engineer,  helped  the  telescope,  how  Lord  Kelvin  applied 
himself  to  ocean  telegraphy,  how  Wlfeatstone  first  made 
signalling  by  wire  possible,  and  how  Marconi  is  utilising 
Hertzian  waves  in  the  service  of  commerce.  Were  all 
these  men  of  vulgar  mind?  Such  is  the  gist  of  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell’s  letter  of  protest  to  the  “  Times.”  In 
his  courteous  reply  to  this  letter  Professor  Turner  contends 


that  the  attack  upon  him  is  unwarranted,  and  is  dictated 
by  quite  an  erroneous  impression  of  what  he  said  in  his 
lecture.  In  the  course  of  this  lecture  he  quoted  from  one 
by  the  late  Professor  Rowland,  of  Baltimore,  entitled,  “  A 
Plea  for  Pure  Science,”  as  follows  :  — “  It  is  not  an  uncom¬ 
mon  thing,  especially  in  American  newspapers,  to  have  the 
applications  of  science  confounded  with  pure  science;  and 
some  obscure  American  who  steals  the  idea  of  some  great 
mind  of  the  past,  and  enriches  himself  by  the  application  of 
the  same  to  domestic  uses,  is  often  lauded  above  the  great 
originator  of  the  idea,  who  might  have  worked  out  hundreds 
of  such  applications  had  his  mind  possessed  the  necessary 
element  of  vulgarity.”  This,  of  course,  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  affirming  that  everyone  who  applies  a  scientific 
discovery  to  the  tangible  benefit  of  mankind  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  a  vulgar  mind.  Had  we  not  had  plenty  of  far- 
seeing  men  among  us — that  is  to  say,  men  of  business 
capacity — who  were  able  to  see  the  value  of  a  scientific  dis¬ 
covery  and  apply  it  to  some  useful  purpose,  we  should,  as 
a  community,  indeed  be  badly  off.  Let  us  instance  one  dis¬ 
covery  only.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Faraday 
showed  that  if  a  magnet  were  thrust  into  a  coil  of  wire  a 
current  of  electricity  was  induced  for  a  moment  in  that 
wire,  and  that  when  the  magnet  was  withdrawn  another 
current  in  the  opposite  direction  was  the  result.  There 
you  have  a  discovery  in  pure  science,  with  nothing  vulgar 
about  it;  indeed,  we  may  call  it  an  aristocratic  discovery, 
for  Faraday  was  a  very  prince  among  scientific  men.  But 
in  this  demonstration,  which  many  would  pass  over  as  a 
matter  of  no  special  interest,  is  exhibited  the  germ  of  the 
dynamo  machine,  which  is  revolutionising  the  world.  It 
has  given  us  electric  lighting,  electric  locomotion,  and 
electric  everything ;  in  a  word,  that  discovery  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  make  electricity  the  servant  of 
man.  But  to  assume  that  everyone  who  has  benefited 
financially  by  the  various  applications  of  Faraday’s  lecture 
demonstration  must  necessarily  have  a  vulgar  mind,  is  to 
talk  egregious  nonsense,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rowland  was  aiming  at  quite  a  different  type  of 
man.  At  the  same  time  the  able  lecturer  who  quoted  his 
words  must  be  acquitted  of  the  interpretation  of  them 

with  which  he  was  credited. 

*  *  * 


Unwilling 

Mode's. 


Prom  a  photographic  point  of  view,  it  is 
a  misfortune  that  the  recent  “  ragging  ” 
case,  which  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  a  court-martial  for  so  many  days,  has  ended  as  it  has, 
for,  although  the  finding  of  such  a  court  would  not  carry 
the  weight  of  a  decision  in  a  civil  action,  it  would  have  been 
interesting  and  instructive  to  have  had  a  pronouncement 
upon  the  question  of  photographic  ethics  which  the  trial 
involved.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  referred 
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to  the  plaintiff,  who  had  excited  the  ire  of  certain  officers, 
was  tried  by  mock  court-martial,  and  was  afterwards  photo¬ 
graphed  in  a  state  of  undress,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
roses.  We  should  have  thought  that  this  last  terrible 
indignity  might  have  been  prevented  by  the  victim  of  it 
refusing  to  keep  still  while  the  operation  was  in  progress, 
unless,  indeed,  he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  procure  by  means  of 
the  photograph  a  tangible  piece  of  evidence  against  his  tor¬ 
mentors.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  picture  was 
taken,  and  it  was  admitted  that  the  object  in  view  was  to 
hold  the  man  up  to  derision,  and  to  make  him  appear  as 
ridiculous  as  possible.  As  the  officers  were  acquitted  we 
must  presume  that  this  act,  together  with  the  others  of 
which  they  were  accused,  was  not  regarded  by  their  judges 
as  anything  particularly  blameworthy.  It  is  probable  that 
a  civil  court  would  have  regarded  it  very  differently.  We 
often  hear  a  bad  portrait  described  as  a  libel  upon  the 
person  it  is  supposed  to  represent,  and  the  very  essence  of 
a  libel,  when  it  is  a  written  one,  is  that  it  is  intended  to 
hold  up  its  subject  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  This  can  be 
quite  as  effectively  done  in  a  pictorial  as  it  can  in  a 
verbal  manner,  perhaps  more  so,  for  a  picture  will  attract 
a  hundred  eyes,  while  a  written  statement  will  only  catch 
the  eye  of  one.  But  as  the  matter  is  now  left  by  the 
decision  of  this  military  court,  an  officer  can  use  a  camera 
in  this  highly  offensive  manner  without  any  fear  of  punish¬ 
ment.  Photographers,  as  a  class,  would  blush  to  soil  their 
hands  in  any  such  way,  and,  although  an  irresponsible 
amateur  worker  may  now  and  then  get  a  stolen  picture  of 
a  couple  of  lovers,  or  may  photograph  other  people  without 
their  leave  first  had  and  obtained,  it  is  done  as  a  piece  of 
thoughtless  fun,  and  not  much  harm  comes  of  it.  But  this 
is  the  first  case  that  we  have  known,  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  the  last,  where  a  man  was  deliberately  turned  into  a 
guy,  and  then  photographed  b^  force  in  order  that  the 
picture  should  be  used  to  his  detriment.  If  it  had  been 
the  mad  prank  of  a  lot  of  boisterous  school  boys  we  could, 
with  the  memories  of  our  own  rough-and-tumble  ways  at 
school,  have  regarded  it  with  indifference,  but  when  officers 
wearing  the  King’s  uniform  descend  to  such  monkey  tricks 
it  is  time  that  a  word  or  two  of  protest  should  be  recorded 

*  *  * 

There  are  now  so  many  means  \\rhereby 
the  photographer  can  obtain  an  artificial 
light,  brilliant  and  actinic  enough  for 
quick  portraiture,  that  it  is  difficult  to  predict  whether  or 
not  the  Hewitt  mercury  vapour  lamp  will  find  its  way  to 
any  great  extent  into  the  photographic  studio.  We  may 
remind  our  readers  that  this  lamp  consists  of  an  exhausted 
glass  tube,  charged  with  the  vapour  of  mercury,  and  the 
passage  of  the  electric  current  raises  this  vapour  to  an 
incandescent  condition,  or,  if  that  be  not  exactly  a  correct 
technical  definition  of  the  action,  Ave  may  say  that  it  has 
all  the  appearance  of  being  in  an  incandescent  state.  The 
light  is  most  brilliant,  while  at  the  same  time  it  lacks  the 
intensity  of  the  arc  light,  but  this  is  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  latter  form  of  lamp  the  light  is  concentrated 
at  the  carbon  points,  and  in  the  mercury  vapour  lamp  it 
is  spread  over  a  tube  which  is  three  or  more  feet  long. 
The  lamp  which  AVe  recently  saw  in  action  AVas  about  a 
yard  in  length,  and  it  projected  horizontally  from  a  wall 
bracket,  some  ten  feet  above  the  floor  level.  It  gives  a  not 
unpleasant  but  most  peculiar  light,  and  the  reason  for  this 
is  quickly  understood  if  the  lamp  is  examined,  as  we  ex¬ 
amined  it,  through  the  spectroscope.  It  shows  a  brilliant 
line  in  the  blue,  plenty  of  yellow,  some  orange,  but  no  red 
lines  whatever.  A  card,  bearing  slips  of  red  paper  of 
eATery  conceivable  tone,  held  near  the  lamp,  suffers  a  strange 


against  them. 

The  Hewitt 

Mercury 

Lamp. 


transformation,  the  lighter  reds  appearing  to  be  blue  and 
the  darker  ones  brown  and  black.  This  lamp  is  thus 
entirely  Avithout  any  red  rays,  and  consequently  it  gives 
colour  distortion  of  a  very  pronounced  character.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  seem  to  be  a  form  of  lamp  which  is 
especially  adapted  for  photographic  operations,  if  we  regard 
it  from  a  strictly  theoretical  standpoint,  for  red  is  not  a 
colour  Avhich  interests  the  photographer  much,  except  for 
the  one  purpose  of  dark-room  illumination.  We,  of  course, 
exclude  here  all  consideration  of  what  is  called  colour- 
photography,  for  which  it  is  quite  evident  the  mercury 
vapour  lamp  is  unsuitable.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  more  than  one  firm  of  photo  engravers  intend  to  adopt 
it  for  their  copying  operations.  But  we  much  doubt  whether 
it  will  come  into  common  use  for  studio  portraiture;  not 
that  it  is  unsuitable  for  such  work,  but  because  there  is  an 
objection  to  it  which  is  sure  to  come  from  the  ladies.  It 
gives  what  the  fair  sex  calls  a  most  “unbecoming”  light. 
A  lady  Avith  rosy  cheeks  whether  constitutional  or 
acquired — Avould  be  horrified  to  find  that  under  this  light 
she  looks  a  greeny  blue.  Although  she  may  be  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  “high  art”  and  may  approve  of  a  “greenery 
yallery,  Grosvenor  Gallery”  tone  when  applied  to  drapery, 
furniture,  or  crockery,  it  is  a  different  matter  Avhen  her 
complexion  is  at  stake.  We  have  heard  ladies  object  to 
the  ordinary  arc  light  because  of  its  dead-white  searching 
radiance,  but  it  is  innocuous  compared  to  this  mercurial 
demon,  which  turns  wholesome  flesh  and  blood  to  tints 
reminiscent  of  the  Paris  Morgue.  So  the  photographer 
who  has  an  eye  to  this  lamp  for  studio  use  must  prepare 
himself  for  objections  to  be  raised,  not  on  the  score  of 
efficiency,  of  which  avc  have  no  doubt  at  all,  but  because 
his  lady  client  Avill  not  face  it.  Ladies  are  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  friend  when  visiting  a  studio,  but  she  would 
not  like  to  be  seen  by  this  light  by  the  most  intimate  friend 
she  had,  and  even  it  would  be  displeasing  to  her  to  he 
viewed  under  such  unflattering  conditions  by  the  photo¬ 
grapher  himself.  She  would  prefer  a  place  Avhcre  the  lamps 

did  not  turn  her  into  such  a  bogey. 

*  *  ‘  * 

Saitapharnes  The  “  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie ” 
Tiara.  emphasises  the  necessity  of  creating  a 

museum  of  photographs  of  Avorks  of  art  possessing 
great  intrinsic  value,  so  that  they  may  be  identified 
Avith  the  same  certainty  a.s  the  police  may  identify  criminals 
by  M.  Bertillon’s  photographs.  The  following  trenchant 
remarks  from  the  “Aurore  ”  give  point  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tion.  The  report  of  M.  Clermont-Grameau  has  just  been 
lodged  at  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Of  course,  it  denies 
the  authenticity  of  the  famous  tiara.  As  it  is  now  proved 
that  we  have  been  gulled  by  Saitapharnes  and  others,  the 
question  may  be  asked,  Who  is  to  pay  for  these  tiaras? 
We  say  tiaras,  because  there  are  at  least  two  now.  The  first 
and  noted  one,  which  cost  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  and 
the  other,  which  Avas  ordered  of  M.  Rouchomowsky  two 
months  ago,  for  the  unique  purpose  of  showing  that  we  Avere 
fools.  Since  M.  Thiers  made  us  pay  six  hundred  thousand 
francs  for  the  famous  Magliana.  fresco  in  1871,  when 
France  was  scraping  together  penny  by  penny  the  milliards 
Avhich  had  to  be  paid  for  the  liberation  of  her  soil,  we  have 
seldom  seen  such  a  display  of  ignorance,  folly,  or  .  .  • 

ability  by  certain  popes,  who  have  squandered  our  money 
with  such  recklessness.  Among  the  grotesque  ventures  of 
this  sort  there  is  one  we  must  not  forget.  It  is  that 
of  the  Renaissance  bronze,  bought  for  forty  thousand  francs, 
for  certain  subscribers,  by  M.  Courajaud,  which,  having 
been  found  an  outrageous  counterfeit,  had  to  be  paid  for 
by  M.  Courajaud  himself.  We  think  the  time  has  come 
when1  like  justice  should  be  done.  The  people 
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who  ordered  these  tiaras  should  keep  them  and  pay  for 
them.  We  must  put  up  with  the  ridicule,  and  that  is  quite 


enough  for  us. 


Magnesium  A  communication  to  the  Academy  of 
f^nc*  Science,  Vienna,  by  Dr.  Eder,  gives  the 

results  of  a  recent  investigation  he  has 
made  concerning  the  use  of  burning  magnesium  as  a  source- 
of  light  for  photometrical  purposes.  Bunsen  and  Boscoe, 
fifty  years  ago,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  magnesium  wire 
used  m  lengths  exceeding  10  m.m.,  gave  constant  results, 
but  Dr.  Eder’s  investigation  shows  that  this  dictum  is  not 
reliable.  Eder  agrees  that  short  lengths  are  inferior  in 
optical  brightness  to  long,  and  thinks  the  difference  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  higher  temperature  of  the  flame 
when  a  larger  quantity  is  burnt.  The  optical  intensity 
of  the  light,  according  to  Dr.  ’  r,  is  135  Hefner  candle- 
metre  seconds  when  the  magnesium  is  burnt  in  a  clock¬ 
work  lamp  at  the  rate  of  7.4  m.g.  per  second.  For  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  chemical  intensity  of  the  light  bromide  and 
chloride  plates  were  used.  The  results  were  435  Hefner 
C.M.S.  for  bromide  and  872  Hefner  C.M.S.  for  chloride  per 
milligramme  of  magnesium  ribbon.  The  intensity  of 
the  flame  was  found  to  vary  between  db  20  per  cent,  for 
pieces  of  ribbon  lc.m.  long  and  ±  10  per  cent,  for  greater 
lengths,  but  in  the  latter  case  the  difference  could  be 
brought  between  ±  7  per  cent,  by  careful  observation  of 
the  best  conditions  for  combustion.  When  the  light  was 
intercepted  by  colourless  glass  the  following  results  were 
obtained :  — 


Quantity  of 
Magnesium  Burnt. 

Length  of  Ribbon. 

Chemical  Intensity  of  the 
Light  per  Milligramme 
in  H.C.M.S. 

0.005  to  0.007  grammes. 

1  can. 

270 

0.030 

5  „ 

285 

0.065  „ 

10  „ 

325 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  intensity  increases  with  the  length 
of  the  ribbon  burnt.  With  20c. m.  of  ribbon  Dr.  Eder,  in 
several  instances,  obtained  an  intensity  of  400  H.C.M.S. 
per  milligramme.  Orthochromatic  bromide  plates  gave  a 
different  result,  the  intensity  being  reduced  to  192  H.C.M.S 
per  milligramme  of  magnesium.  The  nature  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  given  by  magnesium  also  renders  the  light  less  suitable 
for  photometric  purposes,  and  Dr.  Eder  thinks  Dr. 
H.  W.  Vogel’s  proposed  system  of  absolute  sensitometry  of 
photographic  plates,  dependent  as  it  is  upon  magnesium 
light,  cannot  be  recommended.  Other  aspects  of  the  ques 
tion  are  also  discussed  in  Dr.  Eder’s  paper,  and  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  aluminium  and  phosphorus,  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  is  also  given. 

*  *  * 


The 

Absorption 
of  Light 
by  Lenses. 


We  have  from  time  to  time  drawn  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  question  in  our  columns,  and 
the  recent  experiments  by  Dr.  Eder,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  again  brings  this 
question  to  the  front.  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  some  years  ago, 
made  experiments  concerning  the  absorption  of  light  by  the 
components  of  a  rectilinear  lens,  and  used  magnesium 
powder  and  chloride  paper  for  the  purpose.  It  will  now 
be  seen  that  the  results  obtained  in  such  a  manner  cannot 
be  relied  upon.  If  the  minimum  error  is  about  14  per  cent., 
as  shown  in  the  previous  paragraph,  magnesium  light  is  too 
unreliable  and  too  insensitive.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
means  may  yet  be  found,  which  will  serve  for  standardising 


our  lenses,  not  only  for  ordinary,  but  also  for  orthochro¬ 
matic  plates.  Some  of  our  readers,  interested  in  optical 
questions,  will  remember  the  controversy  between  Dr.  von 
Bohr  and  Dr.  Miethe  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
triple  anastigmat  in  Germany.  Dr.  Miethe  claimed  that 
the  transparency  of  the  glass  gave  the  lens  greater  rapidity 
than  other  anastigmats  possessed.  Dr.  von  Bohr  challenged 
Dr.  Miethe  to  produce  astandard.  Thelatter  replied  that  such 
was  the  experience  of  photographers  who  had  tried  the  lens, 
and  the  former  produced  comparative  photographs  taken 
with  a  triple  anastigmat  and  a  protar,  under  identically  the 
same  conditions,  without  perceptible  difference  in  the  result. 
Had  there  been  a  recognised  reliable  standard  the  question 
might  have  been  settled  with  the  same  precision  as  the 
measurement  of  a  straight  line.  Probably  there  is  some 
difference  in  the  amount  of  light  absorbed  by  different 
lenses,  but  we  doubt  if  it  is  appreciable  in  lenses  of  short 
focus,  as  they  are  relatively  thin. 

*  *  * 

improvements  Messrs.  Zeiss,  of  Jena,  have  recently 
■J?  **ie  placed  a  new  stereoscope  upon  the  mar- 

**  '  ket,  also  a  stereo-micrometer,  and  a  series 
of  stereo  transparencies  to  demonstrate  some  fresh  applica¬ 
tions  of  stereoscopy  for  the  measurement  of  distance.  A 
prospectus  of  these  instruments  has  just  reached  us.  The 
stereoscope  not  only  has  focal  adjustment,  but,  by  a  revolv¬ 
ing  screw  head  the  eye  pieces  are  also  adjustable  for  distance 
of  separation.  The  transparencies  comprise  some  astro¬ 
nomical  photographs.  One  of  Saturn,  in  the  constellation 
of  Ophincus,  combines  two  photographs  taken  at  Heidel¬ 
berg  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  June,  1899,  by  Professor  M. 
Wolf.  The  distance  of  Saturn  from  the  earth  is  1,260  mil¬ 
lions  of  kilometres  and  the  base  line  of  stereoscopic 
observation  is  173  millions  of  kilometres.  Saturn  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  the  stars  on 
the  black  background  appear  to  be  floating  in  space. 
The  moon  is  represented  in  another  of  the  trans¬ 
parencies,  the  stereoscopic  base  being  95,000  kilometres,  or 
one  quarter  of  the  satellites’  distance  from  the  earth.  The 
moon  is  seen  as  it  would  appear  to  a  giant  whose  eyes  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  distance  of  95,000  kilo¬ 
metres,  looking  through  two  telescopes  of  50  times  mag¬ 
nifying  power.  The  stereo-micrometer,  roughly  described, 
is  a  metal  plate,  with  two  apertures  corresponding  to  the 
size  of  the  stereoscopic  pictures,  and  two  pointers.  The 
latter  are  moveable,  and  one  of  them  is  actuated  by  a  micro¬ 
meter  screw,  which  enables  the  user  to  accurately  measure 
the  distance  of  separation  of  the  two  pointers  when  placed 
upon  any  object  shown  in  the  stereoscopic  slide.  The 
instrument  is  intended  for  purposes  of  demonstration  only, 
not  for  actual  measurement,  but  it  illustrates  the  applica¬ 
bility  of  the  stereoscopic  method  of  measurement,  for  which 

the  Zeiss  stereo-telemeter  is  designed. 

*  *  * 

International  Denmark  is  now  within  the  International 
Copyright.  Copyright  Union.  One  day  last  week 

the  King  of  Denmark  issued  a  decree  notifying  the  adher¬ 
ence  of  Denmark  from  July  1st  to  the  Berne  Interna¬ 
tional  Copyright  Convention  of  1886,  thus  putting  in  force 
the  law  passed  by  the  last  Bigsdag  regarding  the  copyright 
of  literary  and  artistic  works  by  subjects  of  the  countries 
signatory  to  the  Berne  Convention,  even  should  the  works 
not  be  issued  by  a  Danish  publisher.  Hitherto,  English 
works  have  had  no  protection  in  Denmark,  but  now  photo¬ 
graphs  made  copyright  in  this  country  will  become  copy¬ 
right  in  Denmark.  Also  all  pictures  made  copyright  in 
that  country  will  become  copyright  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  countries  within  the  International 
Copyright  Convention.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  universally 
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known  that  so  long  as  the  copyright  in  a  picture  has  been 
secured  in  the  country  of  its  origin,  according  to  the  laws 
of  that  country,  whatever  they  may  be,  it  is  secured  in 
every  other  country  that  is  a  signatory  to  the  Berne  Con¬ 
vention.  Of  course,  those  laws  vary  with  different 
countries.  In  England,  for  example,  registration  is  neces¬ 
sary  ;  in  Germany  the  mere  publication  of  the  picture 
makes  it  copyright,  and  that  copyright  holds  good  in  this 
country  without  registration  here.  We  are  sometimes  asked 
if  there  is  any  copyright  in  some  of  the  reproductions  of 
the  works  in  the  Continental  galleries,  issued  by  German 
publishers.  If  they  were  first  published  in  Germany  they 
become  copyright  here,  and  do  not  require  to  be  registered, 
though  British  productions  do.  America  has  always  held 
aloof  from  the  Berne  Convention,  and,  as  a  result,  many  of 
the  excellent  reproductions  of  paintings  made  here,  and  in 
Germany,  are  pirated  directly  they  are  introduced  in  the 
States,  and  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  it.  Just  now  the 
political  world  is  being  exercised  over  our  fiscal  system. 
At  the  present  time  our  markets  are  flooded  with  American- 
made  cameras  and  lenses  that  come  in  duty  free.  But 
similar  apparatus  of  British  manufacture  imported  into 
America  has  to  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  something  like 
from  40  to  60  per  cent.  Thus  the  British  manufacturers  of 
the  highest  class  apparatus  are  heavily  handicapped,  as 
they  know  to  their  cost. 

*  *  * 


The  Right  In  our  issue  of  last  week,  in  the  “  Com- 

p®  i®®..  mercial  and  Legal  ”  column,  we  referred 

to  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  passed  an  Act  prohibiting  the  use 
of  a  name  or  portrait  of  any  living  person  for  purposes  of 
advertising,  or  trade,  without  the  written  consent  of  such 
person.  Now  an  injunction  may  be  obtained,  and  suit 
may  be  brought  to  recover  damages  for  any  injury  sustained 
by  reason  of  such  use.  Apparently  this  is  a  new  law  in 
the  States.  In  England  it  has  been  decided,  in  the  High 
Courts,  in  two,  if  not  in  more,  cases  that  a  photographer  can 
be  restrained  from  using  the  portrait  of  a  customer  except 
to  the  order  of  the  customer.  Injunctions  have  been 
granted,  and  the  photographers  have  been  mulcted  in  the 
costs.  But  even  scrupulous  photographers  may,  at  times, 
be  the  victims  of  others.  Last  week  a  correspondent  wrote 
lls — see  his  letter  on  page  520 — to  the  effect  that  having 
sent  a  negative,  in  this  case  of  his  wife,  to  a  firm  of  enlargers 
to  have  an  enlargement  made  from  it,  he  now  finds  that 
this  firm  have  copied  the  negative,  making  enlargements 
from  it,  and  using  them  as  specimens — if  they  are  not 
actually  selling  copies  of  it.  This  shows  the  risks  that 
photographers  run  when  thev  entrust  their  negatives  in 
the  hands  of  unscrupulous  persons.  When  a  customer 
orders  an  enlargement  he  usually  imagines  that  the  photo 
grapher  does  the  work  himself,  though,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  he  sends  it  out  to  be  done.  Now  fancy  the  annoyance 
of  the  customer  if  he  finds  his’'  portrait  being  publicly  shown 
about  as  a  specimen  ;  he  will  naturally  think  that  it  is  the 
photographer  who  is  doing  it,  while  he  is  a  perfectly  inno¬ 
cent  party  in  the  matter.  This  shows  how  careful  photo¬ 
graphers  should  be  to  only  entrust  their  negatives  to 
reputable  people.  In  the  case  of  our  correspondent,  just 
cited,  we  have  little  doubt  that  he  could,  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  obtain  an  injunction  restraining  any  further  use 
being  made  of  his  negative  and  possiblv  recover  some 
damages.  In  previous  cases  tried,  we  think  damages  were 
not  claimed,  but  the  costs  in  a  Chancery  suit,  when  an 
injunction  is  granted,  are  always  enough  to  teach  the 
offenders  such  a  lesson  as  they  are  not  likelv  to  forget,  and 
we  hope  the  firm  in  question,  xvhoever  it  may  be,  will  be 
taught  such  a  lesson  for  the  credit  of  the  profession. 


THE  VANISHING  CITY. 

At  a  time  when  London  seems  to  be  in  process  of  being 
turned  inside  out,  and  when  there  is  a  danger  of  the  staff  of 
the  British  Journal  of  Photography  not  finding  their 
way  to  their  offices  through  the  acres  of  debris  which  en¬ 
cumber  the  streets  bordering  upon  the  Strand,  it  may  he 
as  well  to  consider  what  has  been  done  towards  preserving 
pictorially  those  relics  of  the  old  city  which  have  now  all 
but  disappeared.  There  must  be  somewhere  a  number  of 
negatives  of  London  which  were  taken  in  the  fifties,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  wrhere  these  are.  We  happen 
to  have  a  few  prints  from  these,  but  they  bear  no  indication 
of  either  date  or  producer,  except  that  we  can  say  for  cer¬ 
tain  that  one  of  the  pictures  must  have  been  taken  previous 
to  1862.  For  it  represents  the  footbridge  which  used  to 
cross  the  Thames  al  Charing  Cross,  which  was  known  as 
Hungerford  Bridge.  This  was  taken  down  iluring  the  year 
named,  and  its  iron  work  contributed  largely  to  ihe  bridge 
which  crosses  the  Avon  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol.  Another 
picture  is  of  St.  Paul’s,  taken  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of 
the  space  in  front,  including  the  statue  of  good  Queen 
Anne,  wras  enclosed  with  a  massive  iron  railing.  We  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  when  this  space  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  so  that  wre  cannot  give  the  pictures  even  an 
approximate  date.  There  must  be  several  other  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  about  the  time  that  these  wrere  produced,  and 
as  they  were  wet  plate  negatives  there  is  no  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  they  are  not  in  good  condition.  For  according 
to  our  experience  the  collodion  surface  is  one  of  the  most 
imperishable  things  to  which  one  can  point,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  brittleness  of  their  glass  supports  these  films 
would  last  for  ever.  It  was  at  a  much  later  date  that  the 
“  Society  for  Photographing  Belies  of  Old  London  ”  w'as 
established,  and  this  society  certainly  did  some  excellent 
work  in  preserving  for  us  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
old  coaching  houses,  with  their  galleried  courtyards,  and 
other  features  of  London  which  have  disappeared,  never  to 
return.  Of  much  later  times  are  the  pictures  taken  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Stone  and  other  enthusiasts,  which  have  been 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum  ;  these  will  be  greatly 
valued  by  the  metropolitan  historian  of  future  times.  If 
we  want  to  find  out  what  London  was  like  in  pre-photo¬ 
graphic  days  we  must  perforce  look  to  drawings  and  engrav¬ 
ings,  and  that  these  are  trustworthy  may  be  seen  by  the 
close  agreement  shown  by  pictures  of  the  same  objects 
produced  by  different  hands. 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  so  many  persons  have  busied 
themselves  in  collecting  prints  and  drawings  referring  to 
London  and  its  environs.  Some  collecting  hobbies,  we 
confess,  we  have  very  little  sympathy  with,  and  regard  them 
as  harmless,  and,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent  useful  in 
giving  employment  to  others.  But  the  print  collector  is  a 
man  to  be  patted  on  the  back  and  encouraged  in  every  way, 
for  he  is  laying  up  a  store  of  valuable  knowledge  which  will 
be  serviceable  to  those  he  leaves  behind  him.  And  he  is 
free  from  those  risks  of  being  imposed  upon  which  are  the 
bane  of  other  collectors.  Spurious  antiquities,  electrotyped 
coins,  forged  manuscripts,  faked  old  masters,  silver  plate 
with  borrowed  hall  marks,  are  constantly  foisted  on  col¬ 
lectors  having  long  purses,  but  it  would  pay  no  man  to 
forge  an  engraving  of  Old  London,  even  if  it  could  easily 
be  done.  And  the  print  collector  does  not  want  much 
capital.  If  he  turns  over  the  portfolios  of  engravings  and 
other  pictorial  scraps  which  are  found  on  so  many  second- 
hand  bookstalls  he  is  pretty  sure  to  come  upon  something  or 
other  which  is  worth  purchasing,  and  in  this  way  many  a 
fine  collection  has  had  its  modest  beginning. 

We  owe  some  of  these  collections  of  London  pictures  to 
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the  scrapbook  mania,  which  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
And  this  mania  sometimes  took  the  form  of  illustrating 
a  book  which  had  few  or  no  illustrations  of  its  own.  xo 
would  be  interesting  to  find  out,  if  it  were  possible  to  do 
so,  how  many  industrious  souls  patiently  set  themselves  to 
collect  pictures  for  Pennant's  “  London.’  Perhaps  it  is 
|  not  generally  known  that  Fauntleroy,  the  banker,  the  last 
man  executed  in  this  country  (1824)  for  the  crime  of  forgery, 
was  one  of  these  illustrators  of  Pennant’s  “  London.”  The 
copy  is  now  in  the  Soane  Museum,  and  has  been  valued  at 
£6,000.  Possibly  if  that  wretched  man  could  have  fore¬ 
seen  this  valuation  he  might  have  been  spared  the  necessity 
of  ending  his  life  on  the  gallows. 

Pictures  of  London  can  often  be  picked  up  cheaply  on 
Continental  bookstalls  just  in  the  same  way  that  we  can  find 
in  London  engravings  of  places  abroad.  We  remember  at 
Brussels  a  large  covered-in  market-place,  the  name  of  which 
we  forget,  of  which  we  have  seen  no  counterpart  in  any 
other  city.  The  wares  offered  there  are  principally  books 
and  engravings,  and  among  the  latter  we  saw  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  London  views,  which  we  might  have  been  tempted  to 
buy  had  we  been  on  a  collecting  quest.  The  collector  has 
to  be  patient,  and  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  searching  every 
likely  place  for  additions  to  his  hoardings,  and  London, 
being  the  centre  of  the  world’s  commerce — at  least,  it  used 
to  be  so  regarded — has  always  been  so  famous  among  the 
cities  of  the  world  that  it  has  possibly  been  more  sketched 
than  any  other  place  in  the  universe.  A  number  of  foreign 
artists  have  been  tempted  over  here,  and  have  done  good 
work.  Wenzel  Hollar,  of  Prague,  is  one  who  by  his 
numerous  views,  plans,  and  maps  of  London  has  made  him¬ 
self  a  name  among  collectors,  and  his  works  are  much 
sought  after.  And  we  might  mention  the  names  of  a  whole 
host  of  foreign  artists  who  have  portrayed  London  under 
various  aspects,  ending  with  that  of  Gustave  Dore,  who 
illustrated  an  important  work  dealing  with  the  picturesque 
side  of  London  life. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  community  that  collections  of 
all  kinds  drift  insensibly  to  our  National  Museum,  and  thus 
they  become  of  use  to  all  applicants.  A  man  may  leave  the 
results  of  his  industry  and  perseverance  to  a  relative,  but 
it  is  ten  chances  to  one  that  the  recipient  will  not  value  it 
except  for  what  it  will  fetch,  and  the  whole  lot  is  carted  off 
to  one  of  the  big  auction  rooms.  Many  collectors  have  fore¬ 
seen  with  dismay  the  fate  which  would  overtake  their 
beloved  treasures,  and  in  order  to  avert  it,  have  left  their 
prints  to  the  nation.  And  so  we  find  at  the  British  Museum 
a  splendidly  illustrated  library  of  pictures,  consisting  of 
pencil  drawings,  water-colour  sketches,  lithographs,  and 
engravings  which  refer  to  London  in  the  long,  long  ago, 
when  it  was  in  a  beautifully  picturesque,  odoriferous,  and 
very  unsanitary  condition.  London  is  more  healthy  to  live 
in  now,  and  although  many  must  regret  that  its  County 
Council  are  improving  it  out  of  all  recognition,  and  are 
sorry  to  see  new  buildings  taking  the  place  of  so  much 
that  is  old  and  venerable,  we  must  all  acknowledge  that 
these  changes  are  inevitable.  They  are  the  mark  of  pro¬ 
gress,  whose  chariot  wheels  will  stop  for  no  man.  Our  one 
hope  must  be  that  the  beauty  of  our  streets  will  not  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  mere  utilitarian  ideas,  and  that  in  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  due  attention  will  be  given,  not  only  to  their 
individual  appearances,  but  to  their  harmony  with  their 
surroundings.  We  have  long  given  up  the  prospect  of 
securing  anything  of  this  kind  in  our  suburban  thorough¬ 
fares,  for  the  voice  of  the  jerrybuilder  is  heard  in  the  land, 
and  it  is  a  strident  voice,  which  insists  upon  being  heard. 
He  builds  rows  of  houses,  terraces  of  villas,  all  upon  the 
same  abominably  ugly  plan,  and  looking  as  if  they  had  been 
turned  out  of  factories  for  their  production,  like  ready-made 


clothes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  doors,  windows,  and  other 
woodwork  are  the  product  of  factories  in  Sweden,  and  the 
time  may  soon  come  when  entire  houses  are  imported  from 
the  same  source. 

But  this  kind  of  thing  happily  does  not  obtain  in  the  more 
central  parts  of  London,  where  the  buildings  are  necessarily 
of  a  more  public  character,  and  there  are  indications  that 
the  question  of  general  artistic  effect  is  not  being  altogether 
lost  sight  of  by  the  powers  that  be.  When  the  big  new 
thoroughfares  which  are  now  being  constructed  are  open 
for  traffic,  and  when  our  much-abused  atmosphere  has  had 
time  to  tone  down  the  fresh  stonework,  there  will  be  manj 
street  pictures  obtainable  which  will  be  worth  the  attention 
of  the  photographer. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  LONDON  BY  NIGHT. 

“  Have  you  ever  taken  any  street  photographs  at  night  V7 
asked  a  chum  of  mine  one  day  lately.  My  answer  being  in 
the  negative,  he  continued,  “  Well,  come  along  with  me  to¬ 
morrow  night.  I  want  to  get,  if  possible,  a  picture  of  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  needle,  with  the  electric  lights  all  round  about  it — the 
Pharaohs  knocking  their  heads  against  the  twentieth  century, 
so  to  speak.  Will  you  come?  I  quickly  assented,  and  eleven 
o’clock  the  following  night  found  us  on  the  Thames  Embank¬ 
ment,  just  beneath  the  big  monolith  to  which  my  friend  had 
referred. 

It  was  cold  for  the  middle  of  June,  and  we  were  both  muffled 
up  in  top  coats,  but  we  felt  thankful  that  the  deluge  of  rain 
which  is  such  a  disagreeable  feature  of  the  present  Midsummer 
had  for  a  time  ceased.  We  set  up  our  cameras,  each  choosing 
his  own  point  of  view,  uncapped  the  lenses,  and,  confident 
in  the  possession  of  backed  plates  of  the  most  rapid  brand, 
left  the  cumulative  power  of  the  feeble  light  to  impress  them. 
We  judged  the  necessary  exposure  to  be  about  half  an  hour. 
but  it  was  at  the  best  guess  work,  for  no  actinometer  could 
be  expected  to  give  any  reliable  indications  under  such  ex¬ 
ceptional  conditions.  A  brilliant  electric  arc  light  close  at 
hand,  and  within  a  few  yards  a  darkness  as  of  Erebus.  So 
we  commenced  the  exposure,  lit  our  pipes,  gazed  at  the  needle 
and  its  attendant  sphinxes,  and  talked  of  things  in  general, 
while  the  music  of  plashing  wavelets  on  the  granite  steps  below 
struck  pleasantly  upon  our  ears. 

At  11  o’clock  the  Thames  Embankment  is  all  but  deserted. 
A  hansom,  a  motor  car,  or  a  bicycle  flashes  by  every  now  and 
then,  and  sometimes  a  solitary  wanderer  comes  out  of  the 
darkness  on  one  side  and  fades  into  it  again  on  the  other. 
A  haggard  woman  with  a  thin  shawl  closely  wrapped  round 
her  pauses  to  look  towards  us,  and  then  resumes  her  slow  walk 
towards  Waterloo  Bridge.  “  One  more  unfortunate,”  murmurs 
my  companion.”  “Yes,  poor  thing,”  I  answer;  “I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  the  same  thing.” 

Next  there  came  our  way  two  roysterers  of  the  Hooligan  type. 
We  have  heard  them  coming  for  some  minutes,  for,  as  is  the 
way  with  gentry  of  their  class,  they  sing  a  dirge-like  ditty 
as  they  stagger  along  under  the  influence  of  the  cup  that  cheers 
and  has  the  additional  attraction  of  inebriating.  The  sight  ot 
two  cameras  seems  to  have  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  them. 

“  Bli’  me,  Bill,  if  there  ain’t  two  -  loonatics  a-taking 

-  fortigrafs.” 

Bill  is  too  far  gone  to  comment  upon  the  extraordinary 
phenomenon,  but  he  blinks  his  bleared  eyes  as  he  tries  to 
search  us  out,  staggers  against  the  pedestal  which  supports- 
one  of  the  sphinxes,  and  addresses  that  ancient  relic  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Nile  with  such  vehement  blasphemy,  that 
the  modem  dams  of  that  historic  river  must,  had  they  heard 
it,  have  bowed  their  heads  in  acknowledged  inferiority. 
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Happily,  the  eloquence  of  Bill’s  companion  is  checked  by  the 
■sudden  ray  of  a  policeman’s  bull’s-eye,  and— muttering  some¬ 
thing  about  “  a slop  ” — which  I  am  told  is  a  term  of  endear¬ 
ment  applied  to  members  of  the  Force — the  reprobate  one 
allows  himself  to  be  led  away  by  Bill,  possibly  with  enough 
consciousness  to  know  that  under  the  new  Act  he  is  liable  to 
be  “run  in.”  The  two  fuddled  ones  resume  their  dirge  as 
they  pass  onwards,  and  we  hear  the  solemn  tones  gradually 
fading  away  into  the  dim  distance. 

In  the  meantime  the  guardian  of  the  night  has  transferred 
his  attentions  to  us,  and  we  become  aware  that  we  are  under 
his  surveillance.  His  Argus  eye  is  upon  us,  and  he  is  evi¬ 
dently  reckoning  us  up.  Whether  he  suspects  us  of  an  attempt 
to  purloin  Cleopatra’s  needle,  or  of  aggravated  assaults  on 
the  sphinxes,  is  not  quite  apparent,  but  that  he  has  a  very 
unfavourable  opinion  of  us  is  evident  by  his  silent  demeanour. 
It  is  really  most  unpleasant  to  feel  that  you  are  suspected  of 
something  or  other  when  your  intentions  are  in  reality  strictly 
honourable.  I  can  truly  say  on  my  own  part,  and  certainly  on 
the  part  of  my  companion,  whom  I  have  known  as  a  law-abiding 
citizen  for  many  years,  that  we  neither  of  us  had  any  un¬ 
holy  designs  upon  either  Cleopatra  or  her  grim  satellites. 
This  terrible  silence  was  becoming  quite  oppressive.  “  Can’t 
you  say  something?”  I  whispered  to  my  companion.  He  gave 
a,  preliminary  hem,  and  called  out  to  the  silent  figure  which 
represented  the  majesty  of  the  law,  “  Have  you  had  much  wet 
at  Scotland  Yard  lately,  Mr.  Inspector?” 

He  explained  to  me  afterwards  that  when  in  his  student 
days  he  got  into  any  altercation  with  a  policeman,  he  invariably 
came  out  of  the  scrape  by  the  simple  device  of  addressing  the 
man  in  blue  as  “Mr.  Inspector.”  The  artifice  had  ot  lost 
its  virtue.  The  policeman  spoke. 

“Well,  it  has  been  a  little  bit  wet  lately,  ain’t  it,  sir?”  And 
then,  after  a  pause,  “  I’m  thinking  that  you  won’t  get  much  sun 
for  your  pictures  to-night,  gentlemen.” 

And  so  our  attitude  of  icy  reserve  was  broken  down,  and  from 
that  never-failing  topic  of  interest,  the  weather,  we  got  to  Cham¬ 
berlain,  dearer  bread,  and  Cobden,  and  were  able  to  fire  off 
in  epigrammatic  form  all  the  principal  points  of  the  halfpenny 
papers’  leading  articles  as  original  ideas.  This  much  impressed 
■the  policeman,  but  I  thought  it  would  interest  him  more  to 
touch  upon  something  in  his  own  line. 

“  I  suppose  you  meet  with  strange  characters  wan¬ 
dering  about  this  Embankment  at  night,  don’t  you,  Inspector?” 

“  Well,  sir,  I  do — men  of  all  sorts,  I  wouldn’t  sit  on  one  of 
them  seats,  if  I  was  you,  sir.  They  some  of  them  sleeps  on 
them,  and - ” 

I  thanked  him  for  this  caution,  and  inwardly  made  up  my 
•mind  that  I  never  would,  if  I  went  chairless  to  the  end  of 
«ny  days,  sit  on  one  of  those  Embankment  seats. 

“  Some  of  them’s  quite  highly  eddicated.” 

Xl  What,  the  seats  ?”  said  I. 

Jno,  them  that  makes  their  beds  on  ’em.  There  was  one 
•man,  used  to  be  about  here,  although  I  ’aven’t  seen  him  lately, 
used  to  talk  French  that  beautiful,  you’ll  understand,  that 
when  he  went  over  to  Paris,  they  tell  me,  there  wasn’t  a 
man  or  woman  in  the  place  that  could  understand  a  blessed 
word  he  said.” 

“  Drink  ?”  I  suggested. 

Well,  there’s  no  knowing,”  said  the  policeman.  “  Some 
sinks,  and  some  swims  and  he  gazed  abstractedly  out  upon  the 
-lark  river  as  if  in  search  of  stray  corpses.  “  Now,  that  makes  a 
-pretty  picture,  don’t  it?” 

I  followed  the  direction  of  his  finger,  and  found  that  it 
pointed  to  the  word  “  Dewar,”  which,  set  in  a  ring  of  fire, 


flames  forth  its  aggressive  advertisement  from  the  top  of  a 
tower  over  the  centre  of  the  world’s  civilisation. 

“What?”  I  exclaimed;  “that  advertisement?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  “there’s  somethin’  soothing  about  it. 
Many  a  time,  when  I’ve  been  walking  along  here,  on  a  dark, 
cold  night,  I’ve  looked  up  at  them  letters,  shining  like  a 
beacon  up  there,  and  I’ve  said  to  myself,  ‘  Well,  it’s  chilly  and 
lonely  ’ere,  but  there’s  something  warm  and  cheerful  after  nil 
to  look  forward  to  when  a  man’s  tried  to  do  his  duty  and  goes 
’ome  to  ’is  wife  and  family. 

We  were  both  struck  with  the  poetical  fervour  of  the  police¬ 
man,  and  my  friend  was  so  far  impressed  by  it  as  to  suggest 
that  I  should  give  the  man  a  shilling,  lie  himself  having  nothing 
in  his  pocket  less  than  half  a  crown.  The  policeman,  having 
very  kindly  promised  to  drink  my  health,  strolled  away,  and 
left  the  fate  of  Cleopatra  in  our  hands. 

Silence  again  fell  upon  us,  broken  presently  by  my  friend, 
who  said  that  his  picture,  having  had  thirty-five  minutes’  ex¬ 
posure,  must  be  about  done. 

“Thirty-five  minutes?”  exclaimed  a  cracked  little  voice  close 
to  us,  “  why  I  thought  that  a  photograph  could  be  taken  in¬ 
stantaneously.”  The  voice  came  from  a  shabby-genteel  in¬ 
dividual  who  had  crept  up  to  us  unseen. 

“In  good  light,”  exclaimed  my  friend  oracularly,  “a  photo¬ 
graph  can  be  taken  very  quickly.  This  subject,  in  sunlight, 
would  require  only  the  billionth  of  a  second,  but  on  a  dark 
night  such  as  this,  when  one  has  to  depend  upon  a  very  feeble 
illumination  of  the  complex  molecules  which  constitute  the 
Metropolitan  atmosphere,  fractions  of  seconds  grow  into  appre¬ 
ciable  parts  of  hours.” 

The  shabby  one  answered  not  a  word,  but  stepped  forward 
and  curiously  examined  each  camera  in  turn.  Still  he  hung 
about ;  we  could  not  get  rid  of  him. 

“  Perhaps,”  I  suggested  in  a  whisper,  “  it  is  the  French  pro¬ 
fessor  that  the  policeman  spoke  of?  Try  him.” 

My  friend  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and,  pointing  across 
the  river  to  the  “  Dewar  ”  advertisement,  said  to  the  stranger, 
“  L’eau  en  vient  a  la  bouclie.” 

Why  this  natural  and  kindly  suggestive  remark  should  have 
raised  the  ire  of  the  man  I  do  not  know,  but  he  instantly 
gave  vent  to  a  torrent  of  imprecations  which  can  only  be  set 
down  as  a  series  of  dashes.  But  he  went  his  way. 

“  That  does  not  sound  much  like  Victor  Hugo,”  I  said. 

“No,  more  like  a  free  translation  of  Rabelais,”  answered  my 
friend,  as  he  packed  up  his  camera.  And  we  both  felt  glad 
that  our  plates  were  not  likely  to  record  all  the  lurid  lights 
that  shimmer  over  the  margin  of  the  Thames  at  night  time. 

Ferrers  Oxley. 


From  the  Health  Resorts  Development  Association  we  have  received 
an  illustrated  guide  to  Aberystwyth.  Copies  of  the  book  may  be 
obtained  free  from  the  Town  Clerk,  Aberystwyth. 

For  the  first  time  for  about  forty  years  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  the  evening  of  June  6,  held  a  conversazione.  Lord  and 
Lady  Kelvin  and  Sir  William  Turner  received  the  guests.  There  were 
many  interesting  exhibits  from  several  departments  of  the  universities 
of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  St.  Andrews,  from  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Scotland,  the  Scottish  Antarctic  Expedition,  etc.  Professor 
McIntosh,  of  St.  Andrews,  sent  over  a  large  collection  of  pearl  shells 
and  animals,  living  and  dead,  and  great  interest  was  taken  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ewart’s  exhibition  of  hybrid  ponies.  Some  of  the  lantern  exhi¬ 
bits  were  particularly  attractive,  notably  the  projection  on  the  screen 
of  tanks  of  living  worms,  Crustacea,  etc. ,  and  a  fine  selection  of  slides 
made  from  Piazzi  Smyth’s  “  cloud  ”  negatives.  Among  the  inventions 
and  novelties  exhibited,  Dr.  Halm’s  instruments  for  mechanically 
correcting  stellar  observations  and  for  solving  Kepler’s  problem  in  any 
given  case,  and  Dr.  Hugh  Marshall’s  petrol  incandescence  lamp  are 
worthy,  of  mention. — “  Nature.” 
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A  NEW  CARBONA  PAPER. 

Some  two  years  or  so  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  living  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  my  experiences  with  the  now  well- 
known  Carbona  paper,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  J.  J.  Griffin 
and  Sons  (Ltd.)  at  their  works  at  East  Molesey.  That  was  soon 
after  the  paper  was  put  on  the  market.  The  special  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  paper  were  the  great  similarity  of  the  results 
yielded  by  it  to  those  obtained  by  the  carbon  process,  both 
as  regards  the  surface  of  the  prints  and  their  colours,  which 
ranged  from  a  light  sepia  through  the  browns  to  a  rich  black. 
Since  that  paper  was  introduced  there  has  been  with 
photographers,  both  professional  and  amateur,  an  increasing 
taste  for  a  red  colour,  such  as  the  Bartolozzi  red,  and  very  light 
and  bright  sepias. 

Hitherto,  when  the  pictures  were  made  by  the  silver  pro¬ 
cess,  these  tones  have  been  obtained  by  the  troublesome  method 
of  first  producing  the  pictures  on  bromide  paper,  and  after¬ 
wards  toning  them  with  uranium,  copper,  or  in  a  hot  solution 
of  alum,  etc.  Although  the  colours  may  be  obtained  in  this 
way,  it  involves  considerable  trouble,  and  there  is  the  doubt 
as  to  their  stability.  To  meet  the  demand  for  these  now 
favourite  colours  the  Messrs.  Griffin  have  so  modified  the 
manufacture  of  “  Carbona  ”  that  the  paper  will  yield  the  red 
and  sepia  colours  by  the  simplest  of  means.  For  example,  the 
new  Carbona  paper  yields  a  bright  crayon  red  without  any 
toning  whatever.  All  that  is  necessary  after  printing  is  to  wash 
the  free  silver  out  of  the  paper,  and  then  fix  in  a  plain  solution 
of  hypo.  Thus  we  get  the  colour,  now  so  much  sought  after, 
with  less  trouble  than  making  prints  on  ordinary  P.O.P.’s. 

Now  for  the  manipulation  of  the  paper.  Suppose  a  bright 
and  brilliant  red  is  required.  We  print  rather  deeper  than  the 
print  is  required  to  be  when  finished — about  to  the  same  depth 
that  the  usual  P.O.P.  requires  to  be  printed.  The  prints  are 
then  washed  in  running  water  for  about  ten  minutes  to  free 
the  paper  from  the  silver  and  other  salts.  They  are  then  simply 
fixed  for  ten  minutes  in  the  following  :  — 


Hyposulphite  of  soda .  1  ounce. 

Water  . .  20  ounces. 


All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  wash  the  pictures  for 
an  hour  or  so  to  get  rid  of  the  hypo,  and  they  are  finished. 
In  the  fixing  bath  the  prints  appear  of  a  somewhat  brick  red 
tint,  but  as  they  dry  they  become  darker  and  take  a  bright 
crayon  red,  very  like  the  well-known  and  much  admired  Bar¬ 
tolozzi  red. 

If,  instead  of  red,  we  desire  a  light  or  a  rich  dark  engraving 
sepia  tone,  either,  or  anything  between  them,  may  be  obtained 
by  slightly  toning  the  prints.  In  this  case  the  printing  is 
not  carried  quite  so  far  as  for  the  red  colour.  The  toning 
agents  recommended  by  the  makers  of  the  paper  is  platinum 
and  the  formula  for  the  bath  stands  thus:  — 

For  engraving  sepia  tones. — Print  as  usual.  Wash  for  10 
minutes  in  running  water.  Then  tone  in — 


Chloroplatinite  of  potassium  .  3  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  80  grains. 

Water  .  10  ounces. 


For  the  convenience  of  workers  on  a  limited  scale  the  Messrs. 
Griffin  put  the  ingredients  for  the  platinum  bath  up  in  their 
well-known  “cartols.”  With  them  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
dissolve  the  contents  of  the  two  ends  of  the  tube,  each  in  two 
ounces  of  water,  then  mix,  and  the  bath  is  ready  for  use.  In 
this  solution  the  prints  tone  very  rapidly,  and  the  toning  must 
be  judged  of  by  looking  on,  and  not  through,  them  as  in  toning  or¬ 
dinary  P.O.P.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that,  although  the  prints 
tone  so  quickly,  they  dry  up  of  a  much  darker  tint  than  they 
have  while  in  the  solution.  If,  for  example,  a  light  sepia  is 
required,  the  print  should  be  removed- before  any  decided  change 


can  be  seen,  and,  if  a  dark  engraving  sepia  is  desired,  the 
toning  should  be  stopped  long  before  that  colour  is  reached. 
Aftei  the  prints  are  toned  they  are  washed  in  two  or  three 
changes  of  water,  and  then  fixed  for  ten  minutes  in  the  above 
hypo  solution. 

If  the  Messrs.  Griffin  will  pardon  my  saying  it,  I  consider 
the  strengths  of  the  toning  baths  given  above  far  too  strong 
when  a  number  of  prints  are  dealt  with  at  a  time.  Double,  or 
three  times,  the  proportion  of  water  given  would,  I  think,'  be 
pieferable,  and  for  this  reason.  When  the  pictures  are  re¬ 
moved  fiom  the  bath,  they  are  saturated  with  the  solution,  and 
the  toning  action  goes  on  while  they  are  in  the  washing  water, 
prior  to  their  being  fixed,  with  the  result  that  they  turn  out 
considerably  deeper  in  tone  than  was  intended. 

Although  platinum  toning  is  specially  recommended  for  this 
paper,  and  for  the  lighter  sepias  it  is  decidedly  the  best,  gold 
toning  answers  nearly  or  quite  as  well.  With  gold  the  tints  are 
a  trifle  more  purple.  Either  the  acetate-borax,  or  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  gold  bath,  as  recommended  for  the  old  make  of  Car¬ 
bona,  may  be  used,  though  I  prefer  the  latter  of  the  two,  as  it 
yields  the  more  pleasing  tones.  With  it  rich  deep  purple 
brown  tones  may  be  obtained  ;  but  with  either  bath  I  have 
failed  to  obtain  a  deep  black — but  then  this  paper  is  not  in¬ 
tended  for  blacks.  The  formula  for  the  sulpho-cyanide  bath 
that  I  have  found  best  for  this  paper  is  as  under  :  — 


Chloride  of  gold  .  1  grain. 

Sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium  .  15  grains. 

Water  .  15  ounces. 


Some  may  prefer  to  use  the  sulpho-cyanide  gold  cartols,  in 
which  case  I  should  advise,  for  this  paper,  the  contents  being 
dissolved  in  50  per  cent,  more  water  than  that  given  on  the 
labels  on  the  tubes,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  I  recommend 
the  weaker  platinum  baths.  In  toning  with  gold,  as  with 
platinum,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prints,  when 
they  are  finished,  are  much  darker  than  they  seem  while  in  the 
toning  bath.  Unless  this  fact  is  attended  to,  much  deeper 
tones  will  be  got  than  were  anticipated. 

From  my  experience  with  the  new  Carbona  I  opine  that  it 
will  prove  a  boon  to  those  who  desire  pictures  of  a  red  or  sepia 
colour,  with  a  surface  similar  to  that  of  carbon  pictures,  and 
wish  to  obtain  them  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 

E.  W.  Foxlee. 

- ♦ - 

Dr.  Georg  Gronau  gives  some  particulars  in  the  “  Burlington 
Gazette  ”  of  the  cartoons  by  Michael  Angelo,  the  discovery  of  which 
in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence  was  recently  telegraphed  to  the  English  press. 
There  are  in  all  ten  sheets  with  drawings  on  both  sides.  Specially 
noteworthy  is  the  profile  portrait  of  an  old  man  which  has  the  closest 
resemblance  to  the  features  of  Julius  II.  Very  fine  are  an  equestrian 
figure  seen  from  behind,  a  study  for  the  Night  in  San  Lorenzo,  and 
the  study  for  the  body  of  God  the  Father  in  The  Creation  of  Adam. 
In  all  forty  studies  are  said  to  be  found  on  the  cartoons. 

Are  Portraits  Necessities? — According  to  a  judgment,  given  by 
Judge  Bacon  in  the  Lambeth  County  Court,  one  day  last  week,  they 
are  not,  for  he  ruled  that  the  cost  of  a  photograph,  ordered  by  a  wife 
without  the  express  authority  of  her  husband,  could  not  be  recovered. 
The  plaintiff  remarked  that  this  decision  would  greatly  interfere  with 
photographer’s  businesses.  To  this  the  judge  replied  that  a  photograph 
is  not  a  necessity.  You  must  get  the  husband’s  authority  to  his  wife 
to  pledge  his  credit.  In  the  report  we  saw  of  the  case  the  station 
in  life  of  the  parties  was  not  stated.  But  we  have  a  recollection  of  a 
case,  tried  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  similar  case  was  brought  into  Court, 
and  a  similar  defence  was  pleaded,  that  it  was  decided  that,  con¬ 
sidering  the  position  in  fife  of  the  parties,  photographs  were  necessities, 
and  the  photographer  recovered  the  amount  claimed.  The  status  of 
the  parties  is  a  factor  as  to  what  are  and  what  are  not  “necessities. 
Expensive  pertraits  may  not  be  necessities  in  the  case  of,  say,  a 
mechanics’  wife,  but  it  may  be  different  with  the  spou  e  of  a  million¬ 
aire,  and  in  these  matters  judges  may  discriminate. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHER’S  MODEL. 

Indeed  the  path  of  the  artistic  photographer  is  a  tortuous 
one,  and  beset  with  many  difficulties,  and  not  least  among  them 
is  the  trouble  he  experiences  with  his  models.  Still,  there  are 
two  sides  to  every  question,  and  the  mucli-maligned  model  has 
his,  or  generally  her,  own  case  ;  for,  however  much  credit  the 
photographer  may  take  for  the  way  he  has  posed  his  subject, 
it  is,  as  a  rule,  the  individual  independent  pose  of  the  model 
that  makes,  and  the  artificial  pose  of  the  photographer  that 
mars,  a  picture. 

It  is  rather  a  usual  mistake  to  suppose  anyone  with  a  fairly 
good  set  of  features  can  act  as  model.  In  reality  it  needs  a 
good  deal  more  besides  this,  and  often  the  good  set  of  features 
can  quite  well  be  dispensed  with.  But  this  needs  time  to  learn, 
and  at  first  the  photographer  looks  round  among  his  immediate 
circle,  and  persuades  a  friend  to  come  and  sit  for  him  ;  perhaps 
one  need  hardly  use  the  word  persuade,  for,  as  a  rule,  the 
request  is  looked  on  in  the  light  of  a  compliment,  and  the 
sitter  arrives,  all  flutter  and  excitement,  with  a  fixed  idea  that 
a  portrait  is  going  to  be  the  result  of  twenty  minutes’  work. 

Naturally,  whan  the  photographer  begins  to  try  different 
effects,  some  disappointment  is  bound  to  arise,  perhaps  on  the 
model’s  side,  that  she  is  only  having  the  back  of  her  head  and 
one  ear  portrayed,  when  she  had  expected  a  full-face  portrait ; 
perhaps  on  the  photographer’s,  that,  instead  of  getting  a  really 
good  study,  he  is  driven  into  doing  a  most  ordinary  portrait. 

A  little  explanation  beforehand  would  have  eased  matters, 
but  would  hardly  have  ensured  success,  for  the  first  sitting 
with  an  untrained  model,  and  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  photography,  is  not  child’s  play  to  either.  Working 
from  life  is  difficult,  interesting,  and  absorbing  work,  and  it 
needs  so  much  thought  and  consideration  that  there  is  hardly 
any  left  for  the  poor  model.  And  so  it  often  comes  about  that 
she  is  left  in  some  strained,  unnatural  attitude,  wondering  how 
much  longer  she  can  possibly  endure  it,  when,  all  the  time,  she 
might  have  been  resting,  for  the  photographer’s  attention  had 
wandered  some  time  ago  to  the  background,  and  while  she  had 
been  suffering  torments  he  had  been  seeing  how  it  would 
“  come.” 

When  the  desired  position  is  at  last  attained,  after  much 
struggling  from  both  workers,  the  whole  result  often  hinges 
on  the  model’s  expression.  I  know  photographers  would  scoff 
at  the  idea,  but,  to  my  mind,  there  is  something  almost  heroic 
in  assuming  a  happy,  nonchalant,  at-ease  look  when  one’s  body 
is  so  little  at  ease  and  one’s  spirit  (facing  the  camera)  still 
less  so.  It  is  the  crucial  moment,  and  the  photographer  is 
worried,  and — lucky  man — is  able  to  look  it,  but  the  model  has 
to  look — well,  just  as  she  is  told. 

The  modern  photographer  and  his  friends  talk  very  learnedly 
about  treatment,  quality,  and  technique,  and  think  it  almost 
beneath  them  to  mention  the  subject  of  the  picture,  which  de¬ 
pends  on  the  model.  But,  after  all,  this  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it,  for  it  often  predisposes  the  most  technique-ridden 
critic  to  admiration  or  the  reverse,  almost  without  his  knowing  it. 

And  so,  oh  !  noble,  self-sacrificing  model,  your  labours  and 
your  sufferings  are  not  in  vain,  for  you  often  hold  the  scales  of 
decision  in  your  hands,  and  on  your  success  as  a  subject 
depends  the  camera  man’s  success  as  an  artist. 

Carine  Cadby. 


The  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society  is  arranged  to  take  place  from  the  5th  to  12th  of  March,  1904. 
There  will  be  a  special  gold  medal  offered  for  the  best  picture  in  the 
exhibition,  irrespective  of  class,  besides  which  silver  and  bronze  medals 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges  in  each  class.  Entry  forms  will  be 
ready  later  on. 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

I  r  will  be  well  within  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that: 
a  few  weeks  since  we  directed  attention  to  a  minute  that  had 
been  issued  by  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
relating  to  photography  at  the  society’s  exhibitions  and  meet¬ 
ings,  and  stated  our  views  with  regard  to  it  (says  The  Gardener'* 
Magazine).  This  minute,  it  will  be  remembered,  consisted  of 
two  distinct  parts  ;  and  the  first  was  devoted  to  an  enumeration 
of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  photographers  in  carrying  on 
their  work.  The  second  part  related  to  the  condition  sought 
to  be  imposed  by  the  council  upon  the  horticultural  journals 
in  granting  them  permission  to  send  photographers  to  the 
various  gatherings.  We  offered  no  objection  to  the  council 
framing  such  rules  as  would  prevent  those  engaged  in  taking 
photographs  interfering  with  the  work  of  the  officers  or  the 
comfort  of  visitors  ;  but  stated  that  as  the  governing  body  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  council  to  take  such  steps  as  would  render 
the  interference  with  either  impossible.  But  we  expressed  our 
dissent  from  the  attempt  that  was  being  made  to  penalise  the 
Horticultural  Press  when  engaged  in  the  work  of  giving  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  society’s  meetings,  more  especially  as  the  journals 
were  readily  supplying  to  the  society  all  the  blocks  the  council 
could  possibly  wish  without  the  waste  involved  by  an 
acceptance  of  the  condition  imposed  by  the  minute.  The  views 
we  expressed  have  been  fully  endorsed  by  the  whole  of  the 
Horticultural  Press,  and  Dr.  Masters  made  a  strong  protest  to 
the  president  against  both  the  manner  and  matter  of  the 
minute.  This  protest  was  considered  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
council,  and  Dr.  Masters  has  received  a  communication  from 
the  secretary  relating  to  the  matter.  In  the  first  paragraph 
Mr.  Wilks  states  that  he  was  directed  to  “explain  that  the 
council  had  no  intention  to  lay  any  stress,  much  less  an  offensive 
one,  on  the  word  ‘must’  in  paragraph  3  of  the  minute.”  Mr. 
Wilks  then  proceeds,  “  All  they  intended  by  the  whole  minute 
was  to  indicate  the  conditions  under  which  permission  to  photo¬ 
graph  was  given.”  But,  according  to  Mr.  Wilks’  letter,  those 
conditions  were  not  intended  to  be  so  onerous  as  they  appeared 
in  the  minute,  for  in  the  last  paragraph  he  writes,  “As  a 
personal  matter  I  regret  that  in  transcribing  the  minute  t  f 
April  21  from  notes  taken  at  the  council  meeting,  I  omitted 
to  insert  after  the  word  ‘  undertake  ’  in  paragraph  3  the 
words  [‘  if  requested  ’]  in  brackets,  which  should  have  been 
there.”  We  accept  Mr.  Wilks’  assurance  upon  this  point,, 
although  tiie  third  paragraph  in  his  letter  places  some  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  our  doing  so.  This  paragraph  is  as  follows  : 
“  The  council  consider  that  if  the  society  brings  the  plants,, 
etc.,  together,  and  it  there  and  then  suits  the  purposes  of  any¬ 
one  to  photograph  them  at  the  show,  and  the  society  grants 
permission  to  do  so,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  for  a  duplicate 
block  (if  block  be  made  from  the  photo  so  taken)  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  use  in  the  society’s  publications  (with  acknowledg¬ 
ment)  in  return  for  the  facilities  thus  created  and  afforded.  ” 
This  statement  means,  if  it  has  any  meaning  whatever,  that 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  horticultural  journals  should  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  illustrating  objects  at  the  society’s  exhibitions 
and  meetings,  and  that  it  is  also  filled  with  a  desire  to  make- 
its  power  manifest.  We  cannot  understand  the  course  that  has 
been  taken  from  any  other  hypothesis.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
“  crying  for  the  moon,”  because  the  council  does  not  seek  fo- 
obtain  by  compulsion  anything  beyond  that  with  which  it  bas  been 
supplied,  readily  and  gratuitously,  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  as  an  expression  of  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the- 
several  journals.  During  this  period  they  have  readily  placed' 
at  the  disposal  of  the  society  many  hundreds  of  pounds’  worth 
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of  blocks  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  its  journal,  and  they 
have  assisted  in  other  ways  with  a  liberality  that  has  no  parallel 
in  class  journalism.  This  assistance  they  are  fully  desirous 
of  still  rendering  in  the  interest  of  horticulture.  In  return  for 
the  publicity  so  afforded  the  Horticultural  Press  desires  no 
reward  beyond  what  it  necessarily  receives  from  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  gentle  art,  but  unless  we  are  much  mistaken 
it  will  not  submit  to  penalties  that  this  or  any  other  council 
may  seek  to  enforce. 

- — - 

THE  SELECTION  OF  THE  SALON. 

The  selection  of  the  Salon  has  before  now  been  one  of  those  burning 
questions  which  occasionally  agitate  the  photographic  microcosm,  and 
occasionally  the  youthful  and  inexperienced,  taunted  too  far,  has 
turned  and  told  us  how  it’s  done;  and  the  official  organ  has  put  forth 
obviously  inspired  revelations,  which  would  have  been  better  kept 
secret.  I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  authoritative,  and  absolutely  truthful  account  of  the  process 
has  been  obtained,  and  I  may  say  that,  to  convince  your  readers  of  its 
correctness,  it  was  taken  down  verbatim  by  me,  as  I  sat  cramped  behind 
some  packing  cases  in  the  corner. 

Scene:  The  Hall  of  Mystery;  10.30  a. nr. 

Dramatis  personae:  Fred,  the  porter;  Mr.  UU.C. ,  the  secretary; 
and  Mr.  Sweetly  Speakout,  the  official  editor  of  the  official  organ. 

Mr.  UU.C.:  “Fred,  have  you  got  all  the  pictures  unpacked  and 
arranged  in  classes?” 

Fred:  “  Yes,  sir;  but  I  can’t  tell  what  to  do  with  these  because  I 
don’t  know  what  they  are.” 

(Fred  holds  up  four  frames,  and  the  secretary  and  Mr.  S  S.  closely 
.-scrutinise  the  prints,  and  the  former  says:  “Well,  I  think  they’re 
*  Whichwhowhats.’  ”  “  No,”  says  S.  S  “  they’re  ‘  Nichtsgeisteshafts,’ 

and  are  by  De  Mar  Key;  I’ve  got  ’em  to  publish,  they  must  go  through 
<0.  Put  them  in  the  genre  class,  Fred.”  Fred  scratches  his  head, 
looks  doubtful,  and  puts  the  frames  by  themselves.  Whether  he 
knew  what  “genre”  meant,  or  whether  he  did  not,  I  can’t  say.) 

Mr.  S.  S.  :  “Well,  these  fellows  are  a  long  time  coming;  have  you 
got  any  - ?  ” 

Mr.  C.  :  “Here  you  are,  the  old  brand.” 

And  there  was  a  hissing  sound,  such  as  you  hear  when  using  an 
oxygen  cylinder;  but  what  it  was  I  couldn’t  see.  It  may  have  been 
compressed  gas,  and  it  may  not. 

Mr.  S.  S.  :  “  How  many  pictures  have  you  got,  Fred?  ” 

Fred:  “Well,  sir;  we’ve  got  14,936,783,201^  frames.” 

Mr.  C.  :  “Look  here,  Sweetly!  You  mustn’t  publish  that,  you 
know,  or  Cosmos  and  all  those  beastly  fellahs  of  the  R.P.S.  won't  be¬ 
lieve  it.  You’d  better  take  the  logarithmic  root.” 

(I  could  see  that  S.  S.  did  not  quite  arrive,  and  he  made  a  mental 
note  on  his  shirt  cuff  to  ask  Holus  Bolus  what  that  was.) 

“Ah!  Here's  some  of  them.” 

“  How  d’ye  do  ?  ” 

“  Hot,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

■“Yes,  what’s  yours?” 

(And  then  I  caught  but  disjointed  fragments,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  hissing  subsided  a-  bit,  somehow  there  seemed  a  run  on  the  gas 
that  morning,  that  I  could  distinguish  particular  voices  and  speakers.) 

“Ah!  Merci  beauxcoop !  Assez !  Assez !  Je  suis  desolee  que  je 
n’arrivera  pas  au  Gare  du  Charong  avant  de  — - -” 

(This  was  De  Mar  Key,  but  I  lost  the  rest  in  deep  guttural.) 

“  Na  naburlich,  ihr  geehete  Wetter  ist  schreiklich.  So  liabe  ich 
meine  Ffisse  mit  Wasser  gedampft  haben  sein,  nur  fiber  das  Strasse 
jgehend.  Nein,  danke  sehr,  ist’s  mir  immer  Pschorbrauerei — Ya. 

Weissbier - ah,  das’st  gut!- — aber  ’sist  nicht  ein  Jiterflasche 

- — Danke  sehr,  nur  noch  eins.” 

(This  I  at  once  recognised  as  Huhnerei  xmchgebirg,  and  then  the  deli- 
'cate  high  Taal  of  the  Gebrooder  Meisterhof  caught  my  ear.) 

“  Na.  mid  Waapen  nit  grsouden  Waapen— so  !  ” 

Mr.  UU.C.:  “Now,  then,  gentlemen,  if  you’re  ready  we’ll  start, 
because  there  are  a  lot  of  pictures,  and  if  we  don’t  get  on  the  wine 
won’t  last  out.  Supposing  we  sit  round  the  table  and  Fred  will  pass 


them  before  us.  Ah,  here's  Caje  Toff,  and  our  only  George  and  the 
man  with  the  red  tie.” 

“  How  d’ye  do  !  ”  “  Sit  down.”  “Yes.”  “  What’s  yours  ?  ”  “No, 

they’re  Bocks.” 

Mr.  Secretary :  “  I  propose  we  take  the  things  as  they  come,  and 
merely  weed  out  the  likely  ones,  and  then  go  through  them  again, 
and  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion,  which  you  know  we  rarely  have, 
put  it  to  the  vote.” 

*'  Agreed,  agreed  !  ” 

“  Gut !  ” 

“  Tres  bien  !  ” 

Fred  was  very  busy  for  some  time,  and  I  noticed  he  was  picking  up 
all  the  small  ones,  and  casting  longing  eyes  at  the  table  and  licking 
his  lips,  but  that  was  all  he  did  lick. 

For  some  time  nothing  of  great  moment  occurred ;  there  was  some 
discussion,  and  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  hissing,  and  some  very  rank 
tobacco  was  being  smoked  by  some  one,  and  the  occasional  musical 
clink  of  glasses  made  my  mouth  water,  and  poor  Fred  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  but  retired  to  the  little  room  in  the  entry,  to  find  a  frame 
he  said,  but  as  he  came  out  very  soon  looking  decidedly  happier  and 
wiping  his  mouth  with  his  shirt  sleeves,  it  would  be  accepted  as  prima 
facie  evidence  that  he  had  had  a  drink. 

He  now  began  to  tackle  some  of  the  bigger  frames,  and  immediately 
there  arose  a  babel,  of  which  I  only  caught  stray  phrases,  and  I  wasn’t 
always  sure  who  it  was  that  was  speaking. 

“  It’s  absurd,  you  surely  don’t  mean  to  say  that  that - ” 

“Well,  I  know  that  last  year  we  had  precisely  the  same  - ” 

“  Anyhowr  it’s  by  Didymus,  and  he’s  one  of  my  editorial  con 
“  Ach,  Gott  im  Himmel,  so  ist,  nicht  nein,  und  hatte  er— ” 

“  Oui,  oui,  je  pense  qu’un  artist  ne  voudrait  jamais - ” 

“  Pottsstansessd - ” 

“  It’s  not,  and  we  ought  to  pass  it,  if  only  for  the  frame - ” 

“  Say,  you  Britishers  somehow  seem  to  think  that  just  because  that 
tarnation  Joey  Ch - ” 

Mr.  Secretary  :  “  Gentlemen,  gentlemen.  Let  s  have  another  drink 
and  refer  the  discussion  to  the  second  sorting.” 

Personally,  I  thought  all  the  compressed  gas  was  used,  but  for 
the  next  ten  minutes  there  was  a  general  sputtering,  fizzing,  and  strik¬ 
ing  of  matches,  and  the  air  grew  so  thick  that  they  had  to  open  the 
ventilators  in  the  roof,  and  it  was  a  good  tiring  they  did,  for  so  many 
cigars  (the  Secretary  called  them  Bocks)  and  cigarettes  made  it  worse 
than  the  L.  and  P.  on  a  field  night.  Well,  harmony  reigned  supreme, 
and  after  the  clinking  of  glasses  subsided,  I  heard  the  Secretary  say : 

“  Fred,  how  many  have  we  got  left?  ” 

“  Only  224,671  now,  sir.” 

“  Oh !  Come,  we  are  getting  on,  let’s  see,  there  are  73  of  us  Ringed 
Links,  and  if  we  allow  ten  pictures  apiece,  that  means  660,  does  it 
not?  ” 

“  No,  sir;  730,  and  we  i!*an  only  hang  735.” 

“  Well,  look  hyar,  I  reckon  if  you  get  all  our  own  frames  put  to¬ 
gether,  we  shall  then  see  exactly  how  many  we  can  hang  of  outsiders, 
and  I  guess  that  we’ve  done  a  hard  day’s  work;  we’ve  chucked 
14,936,558,530,  and  it’s  about  time  we  had  some  lunch.” 

I  fancy  this  was  Eduardus  Johannes  Steickphast.  There  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  strong  Yankee  hroghue,  one  quite  strong  enough  to  throw  at 
a  midnight  cat. 

“Hear,  hear!” 

“Yes,  that’s  right.  Fred,  you  better  just  sort  ours  out  and  well 
start  early  to-morrow  at  10  and  finish  it,”  said  Mr.  UU.C. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Fred,  and  I  heard  the  sound  of  retreating  foot¬ 
steps,  and  peeping  from,  my  coign  of  vantage,  I  saw  Fred  pensively 
scratching  his  head  and  looking  at  the  stacks  of  frames  he  had  to  sort, 
and  then  he  soliloquised  thusly  : 

“Well,  I’m  blessed,  done  a  hard  day’s  work,  eh!”  (Takes  out 
watch.)  “One  p.hem.,  as  I’m  a  living  sinner,  and  they  never  started 
till  11,  and  there’s  only  nine  on  ’em,  and  there’s  three  empty  whisky 
bottles,  14  empty  syphons,  23  empty  laager  beers,  and  four  broken 
glasses,  and  never  a  blooming  drop,  no,  not  enough  left  to  wet  the 
throat  of  that  d —  fly.” 

Fred  was  ruefully  examining  each  bottle,  and  probably  exasperated 
at  their  emptiness,  he,  at  the  last  word,  made  a  blow  at  a  poor  fly, 
who  was  diligently  seeking  a  drop  wherewith  to  slake  his  thirst.  The 
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fly  escaped,  and  I  left  Fred  nursing  his  hand — for  he  had  hit  hard — 
and  using  language  that  would  have  penetrated  a  lin.  deal  board  at 
100  yards. 

*  *****  * 

Well,  the  next  day  I  managed  to  get  even  yet  more  comfortable 
behind  a  pile  of  the  rejected,  and  as  I  had  purchased  a  penny  reporter’s 
note-book,  the  following  is  an  absolutely  verbatim  report. 

By  10  a.m.  there  were  present  all  those  who  had  turned  up  the 
previous  day,  and  I  noticed  in  addition  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chocolate  Cadbury, 
the  latter  looking  extremely  fresh  and  cool  in  a  pale  cream  gown  with 
soft  grey  leaves  and  flowers  rioting  over  it,  and  a  hat  that  was  a  perfect 
dream,  one  of  those  funny  flat  things  which  have  no  crown,  and  are,  I 
should  think,  so  difficult  to  keep  on ;  any  way,  she  took  her’s  off 
and  laid  it  on  a  chair,  and  Mr.  S.  S.  aired  his  very  best  politeness. 
I  had  wondered  why  he  had  been  smoothing  down  his  hyperion  locks 
and  giving  an  extra  twist  to  the  ends  of  his  moustachioes,  and  arranging 
(We  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  use  the  blue  pencil  here  pretty 
freely.  Our  friend  seems  to  imagine  that  because  he  has  bought  what 
he  calls  a  'penny  reporter's  note-book,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  emulate 
the  penny  reporter.  Such  accuracy  of  definition  and  fineness  of  detail 
is  totally  out  of  place  at  the  Salon. — Ed.  B.  J. ).  Of  course,  just  when 
I  had  got  into  my  be  t  descriptive  vein,  you  must  come  along  -with 
that  old  blue  pencil,  and  it’s  merely  that  you  are  just  too  mean  to  pay 
even — (That  will  do,  thank  you — Ed.).  Well,  anyway,  Mr.  S.  S. 
eventually  sat  down  on  that  hat  and  got  up  again  quickly,  looking 
very  uncomfortable  ;  luckily  Mrs.  C.  C.  did  not  see  him,  but  whether 
it  was  a  guilty  conscience  or  a  pin,  I  don’t  know,  but  I  think  the 
latter,  judging  from  his  actions. 

At  last  they  got  to  work,  and  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  they  were 
actually  unanimous  in  rejecting  no  less  than  1,707  frames,  when  there 
was  trouble.  A  little  thing  was  held  up  by  Fred,  who  was  looking 
exceptionally  cheap  and  red  about  the  eyes,  and  Herr  Huhnerei- 
Hochgebirg  said  : 

Holt  it  shtill,  my  goot  man,  holt  it  shtill ;  ”  and  poor  Fred  had  to 
rest  it  on  the  table  to  do  so,  and  and  then  some  said,  “Away  with  it,” 
others  yelled  “No!  No!  that’s  good,”  and  the  battle  waged  hot  when 
Herr  H.  H.^said,  By  de  prickings  of  my  dumbs,  something  vicked  dis 
vay  combs,”  and  the  swing  door  opened  and  there  was  a  universal  cry 
of,  “A  Daniel!  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment!”  and  in  came  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Butler,  who  immediately  apobgised  for  the  enforced  absence 
of  his  partner,  who  was  sampling  a  new  tobacco  in  a  new  pipe  and 
would  turn  up,  or  be  turned  up,  later. 

I  heard  Fred  say,  “  No,  sir,  not  that  one  ;  its  a  bit  weak  in  the  leg ;  ” 
but  what  he  meant  I  could  not  see.  Well,  they  appealed  to  the  Rev. 
Daniel,  and  he  said  they  ought  to  put  it  to  the  vote,  and  they  wrangled 
still  further,  till  I  heard  the  familiar  voice  say.  “Gentlemen,  really  I 
must  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  and  in  virtue  of  my  raiment  act 
as  peacemaker,  and  then  I  heard  a  lot  of  fizzing,  and  such  disjointed 
remarks  as — 

“  Right  up,  please.” 

“Oh!  partes  equales.” 

“Yes,  one  seems  to  want  something  about  this  time.” 

“Thanks,  just  a  wee  nippie.” 

How  this  was  pouring  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  I  could  not  see,  but 
Fied  also  disappared,  and  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  came 
back  looking  quite  fresh  and  perky. 

i  he  Rev.  Daniel  wanted  to  know  when  and  where  they  were  going 
to  lunch,  and  when  he  was  told,  “Lyons’,  as  soon  as  we’ve  done,” 
they  all  settled  down  to  solid  work  again,  as  though  they  thought  the 
sooner  they  got  through  the  quicker  they’d  be  finished. 

For  four  and  a-half  minutes  they  really  worked  hard.  Mr.  S.  S. 
seemed  to  do  all  the  judging,  or  at  least  he  may  have  been  merely  the 
spokesman,  anyway  they  got  through  the  49,728  prints,  and  would  have 
done  the  50,0C0  an  the  five  minutes  but  for  an  unfortunate  thing  which 
entirely  broke  up  the  harmony.  Fred  picked  up  a  frame  measuring 
149  by  236^in.,  and  the  print  only  measured  .00642  by  .000009127843 
millimetres,  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  said:  — 

“  It  is  the  finest  work  we  have  seen,  and  a  complete  vindication  of 
that  incomparable  book,  “Mounts  and  Frames.” 

then  a  guttural  voice  said,  “  ^  ich  is  das  poetisch  and  das  artistisch, 


das  good,  das  passepartouts,  or  das  inkshpot  in  das  mitte?  It  i.-li  von 
shoke.” 

'1’hat  was  enough!  in  less  than  the  shake  of  a  cat’s  tail  there  was  a 
perfect  pandemonium.  The  high  Taal,  the  delicate  Parisian,  tiie 
guttural  German,  the  Metropolitan  falsetto,  the  dulcet  tones  smooth 
as  soap,  and  the  biting  accents  of  Lyone  se  of  the  red  tie,  blended 
with  the  Boanergian  thunder  of  the  Rev.  Daniel,  till  there  was  the 
most  glorious  row  I  was  ever  at,  and  I  nearly  discovered  myself  by 
shouting  out,  but,  thank  heaven,  they  thought  it  was  the  Patriarch,  he 
of  the  tenfold  sold  herd,  talking,  for  he  had  just  come  in  at  the  door,  and 
when  he  said:  “Hallo!  what’s  up?”  I  nearly  said  “All  of  them,  and 
the  whiskey’s  down,”  for  they  were  all  standing  in  a  ring,  and  the 
compressed  gas — mind  you  they  had  been  silent  all  but  one  for  nearly 
five  minutes — was  being  let  off  at  a  tremendous  rate. 

Well,  they  all  began  at  once,  and  after  nearly  ten  minutes  the  Patriarch 
seemed  to  gather  what  the  trouble  was,  and  he  said  : 

“The  simplest  thing  is  to  look  at  the  back  and  see  whose  it  is,”  and 
they  did,  and  when  they  found  it  was  by  Sir  H.  W.  Clockmaker,  of 
Cheipside,  they  said  with  one  accord,  “That  settles  it;  ”  and  he  of  tin- 
falsetto  said  : 

“  Fred,  be  very  careful,  put  it  on  one  side  amongst  the  great  rejected, 
and  don’t  drop  the  frame.” 

Whether  that  frightened  Fred  I  don’t  know,  but  he  immediately 
dropped  it,  and  the  shivering  glass  sent  a  shudder  through  my  soul,  as 
I  thought  of  the  vials  of  wrath  that  would  be  poured  out  in  your  pages 
when  that  frame  was  sent  back  to  Cheapside.  And  then  the  sweetly- 
spoken  one  said  : 

“Now,  Fred  what  did  I  tell  you,  be  careful  not  to  send  the  glass 
tlixough  the  mount,”  and  at  once  a  great  shiver  of  glass  went  through 
the  mount.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  quite  enough  for  Fred  to  be 
told  not  to  do  a  thing  and  it  was  done. 

I  was  trying  to  reason  this  out,  and  must  have  lot  something,  for  1 
heard  a  strong  French  accent  say  : 

“  Veil,  le  plus  simple  ting  is  to  see  de  names  au  premier  and  put  in 
size  zat  ve  vant,  eh,  as  Mr.  Sweetly  Speakout  do  suggest,  eh?  ” 

“  Ja,  das  is  das  curste  weg.’  ’ 

(I  ami  not  quite  sure  whether  the  word  was  kurtz-ste  or  curster — both 
would  be  correct).  Anyhow,  this  is  how  it  was  settled.  They  looked  at. 
the  names  and  then  made  the  selection. 

Unfortunately  I  was  so  astonished  thatl  must  have  swounded,  for  when 
I  recovered  the  gallery  was  empty.  Fred  had  retired  into  the  corner 
with  a  half  bottle  of  something,  and  was  singing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  : 

“  Yrou  can  work  it  out  by  fractions  or  by  simple  rule  of  three, 

But  the  way  of  Tweedle-dum  is  not  the  way  of  Tvveedle-dee. 

Yffiu  can  twist  it,  you  can  turn  it,  you  can  plait  it  till  you  drop, 
But  the  way  of  Pilly-Wixky’s  not  the  way  of  Winkie-Pop.” 

and  I  wearily  and  wariH  wended — wetwards.  I'd  actually  been  dry  for 
two  hours ;  and  the  selection  of  the  Salon  was  finished. 

Aquarius,  or  the  (Man  with  the  Watering  Pot. 


The  Newport  (on  Tay)  Camera  Club  opened  their  rooms  on  Wednes¬ 
day  laist  week,  when  Mr.  Robert  Chalmers,  president  of  the  club, 
presided  over  a  large  attendance,  and  introduced  Provost  Roger,  who 
performed  the  opening  ceremony.  A  lantern  show  of  the  artistic 
humour  of  “Cynicus”  was  given  by  Mr.  John  Allan,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  An  attractive  invitation  exhibition  was  displayed  on  the 
walls,  and  included  work  by  the  members  and  others.  This  exhibition 
remained  open  until  Saturday,  and  was  largely  visited  and  enjoyed 
by  the  metropolitans. 

Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd.  ,  of  20-26,  Sardinia  Street, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. ,  have  recently  added  to  their  list  of  toning 
cartel  preparations  the  following  :  Platinum  toning,  uranium  inten- 
sifier,  and  bromide  toning.  These  are  put  up  in  the  same  way  as 
Messrs.  Griffin’s  gold  or  sulphocyanide  toning  cartols,  in  hermetically 
sealed  tubes  with  glass  divisions.  Each  tube  of  the  platinum  toner 
will  make  four  ounces  of  solution,  is  suitable  for  toning  almost  any 
make  of  P.Q.P.  matt  or  glossy.  The  uranium  cartols  are  for  toning 
bromide  prints  and  also  for  intensifying  negatives. 
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THE  ILFORD -KODAK  AMALGAMATION. 

There  was  a  large  gathering  of  shareholders  at  the  meeting  of  Ilford 
[Limited),  last  week.  General  G.  F.  Blake  presided.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  discuss  the  proposal  for  the  exchange  of  shares  made 
by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  and,  if  deemed  desirable,  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  c  msider  the  proposal.  The  chairman  said  he  regretted 
that  there  was  an  absence  of  unanimity,  both  on  the  Board  and  among 
the  shareholders.  He  little  thought  that  when  Mr.  A.  H.  Harman 
joined  the  Board  an  offer  would  be  almost  simultaneously  put  forward 
such  as  they  had  before  them.  The  views  of  Mr.  Harman,  with  his 
great  knowledge  of  the  photographic  trade,  were  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  consideration,  but  he  (the  chairman)  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  interest  of  the  company  would  be  served  by  strenuously 
opposing  the  proposal  to  surrender  the  company’s  interests  to  another 
company,  no  matter  how  great  or  powerful  it  might  be.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  had  not  considered  the  present  an  appropriate  time  to  call  the 
shareholders  together,  but  on  that  point  he  was  in  a  wretched  minority. 
He  intended  to  make  a  proposal  which  he  hoped  would  end  the  meeting 
harmoniously,  though  he  was  not  very  sanguine  that  that  would  be  the 
result.  He  had  the  full  concurrence  of  Mr.  Cox,  one  of  his  colleagues, 
in  making  the  proposal  he  intended  to  make.  If  they  did  not  accept 
th e  proposal  he  urged  the  meeting  to  avoid  in  the  discussion  anything 
like  recrimination  and  heat.  He  dissociated  himself  with  the  infamous 
attacks  made  in  the  Press  against  Mr.  Harman.  He  was  convinced  that 
Mr.  Harman  would  not  do  any  of  the  dishonourable  things  charged 
igainst  him.  As  to  the  proposal  that  he  hoped  would  end  their  proceed¬ 
ings  tranquilly  and  happily,  it  was  that  the  Kodak  offer  should  be 
withdrawn.  He  believed  if  it  came  to  a  poll  he  could  win. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Knobel,  the  managing  director,  paid  a  tribute  to  all  that 
Mr.  Harman  had  done  for  the  company.  It  had  been  insinuated,  he 
said,  that  Mr.  Harman  joined  the  Board  for  ulterior  motives.  The 
rroposals  made  to  the  Board  had  never  been  properly  considered.  He 
vas  of  opinion  that  the  issues  were  very  important,  and  therefore  the 
ihareholders  should  appoint  their  own  committee  and  come  to  a  decision 
ihemselves.  The  chairman’s  proposal  was  a  dismissal  of  the  whole 
hing.  There  were  many  important  things  which  he  could  tell  a  com- 
nittee,  but  not  a  public  meeting.  The  company’s  trade  had  suffered 
mormously  from  the  competition  of  the  Kodak  Company,  and  the 
:ondition  of  things  had  reached  an  acute  stage.  There  could  be  no 
soasible  objection  to  submitting  the  whole  matter  to  a  committee, 
eeing  that  the  Board  declined  to  fully  discuss  the  question.  The  chair- 
nan  had  vaunted  his  proxy,  but  if  those  proxies  were  used  against 
ippointing  a  committee  they  would  be  used  for  purposes  for  which 
hey  were  not  granted.  The  company’s  trade  was  in  a  magnificent  posi- 
ion,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  staff  at  Ilford  and  not  to  the  Board.  He 
sserted  that  some  of  the  Board  hardly  knew  the  outside  of  the  com- 
>any’s  factories.  The  time  had  come  when  the  company  must  give 
larger  discount,  and  if  they  gave  the  same  discount  as  all  the  others 
n  the  trade  it  would  deplete  the  net  profits  by  £18,000  to  £19,000 
.  year.  As  to  the  remarks  in  the  Press,  the  writers  had  not  hesitated 
o  cast  a  slur  on  him  and  his  colleagues,  and  he  indignantly  repudiated 
he  aspersions. 

Mr.  Cox,  the  deputy  chairman,  denied  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Inobel  that  the  Kodak  proposal  had  not  received  any  consideration  by 
he  Board.  He  asked  the  shareholders  if  they  were  ready  to  dispose 
f  their  shares  for  the  paper  of  a  bluffing  American  company.  They 
hould  reject  the  proposal,  which  had  already  had  the  effect  of  knocking 
own  the  price  of  the  company’s  shares.  Mr.  Mark  Finch  said  the 
>oard  was  divided  against  itself  and  the  shareholders  themselves  must 
ettle  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  he  had  been  works  manager  at  Ilford  for  the  last 
wenty-one  years,  and  he  wanted  it  to  be  publicly  known  that  he  had 
ot  been  bought  over.  He  had  a  large  holding  at  stake ;  and  he  had  put 
is  capital  back  into  the  business.  The  company  was  all  to  him, 
nd  he  had  never  been  promised  anything  if  the  deal  went  through, 
rom  his  knowledge  of  twenty-one  years  of  the  business  he  would 
ivour  an  amalgamation  with  the  Kodak  Company  rather  than  a  fight, 
fe  supported  the  appointment  of  a  committee.  There  was  no  cut- 
nd-dried  committee  ready  to  force  on  to  the  shareholders.  There  had 
een  no  discussion  on  the  Board  on  the  matter  worthy  of  the  nair^e 
f  a  discussion.  The  thing  had  been  burked  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
hairman.  The  whole  of  the  Board  meetings  were  a  series  of  farces. 


A  resolution  was  then  moved  and  seconded  to  the  effect  that  the 
Kodak  offer  was  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  shareholders.  Mr. 
Lee  Smith  said  that  the  proceedings  would  do  an  immense  amount  of 
harm  to  the  company.  The  chairman  and  Mr.  Cox  should,  he  isaid, 
agree  to  the  appointment  of  the  committee  and  accept  the  decision  at 
ivhich  it  arrived  as  final. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Brice  referred  to  the  circular  he  had  issued  against  the 
scheme,  and  said  that  he  and  his  committee  had  had  cast  into  their 
teeth  that  they  were  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  They  had 
merely  taken  action  in  the  interests  of  their  clients.  The  committee 
had  endeavoured  to  act  ais  peacemakers  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  Board  and  the  way  had  been  blocked  by  the  chairman.  If  the 
recriminations  went  on  it  would  bring  the  concern  into  rack  and  ruin 
and  throw  them,  a  weakened  concern,  into  the  hands  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company.  The  shares  had  fallen  off  in  value  by  a  total  amount 
of  £100,000  since  the  proposal  became  known.  The  serious  point 
against  the  Kodak  scheme  was  that  the  offer  was  not  fair  and  equitable. 
The  Kodak  concern  was  an  American  company  with  shares  that  had  not 
a  London  market,  avhile  the  Ilford  shares  were  always  a  negotiable 
security.  He  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  shareholders  be  appointed 
not  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  present  proposal,  but  to  consider 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  Ilford  Company,  and  to  consider  any 
proposal  or  suggestions  that  may  be  submitted  to  the  committee.  Mr. 
Harman  seconded  the  motion,  and  after  some  further  discussion  it  was 
put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously,  being  isupporled  by  the 
chaiynan.  Messrs.  Henry  T.  Brice,  William  Ashmole,  G.  H.  Haslam, 
A.  W.  Dixon,  and  Mark  Finch  were  appointed  to  the  committee. — 
“The  Morning  Post.” 

- + - - 

THE  MADDEST  CLUB. 

(With  apologies  to  the  “Photographic  Art  Journal”). 

“  It  bores  me  frightfully  to  have  to  say  clever  things,”  yawned  the- 
Superior  Person. 

“  I  don’t  know  how  we  contrive  to  go  on  month  after  month  keeping 
it  up,”  confessed  the  Bi-Gummer.  “  I’m  really  amazed  at  my  own . 
power  of  spouting  the  same  stuff,  only  differently.” 

“Even  I  manage  to  brighten  up  now  and  then,”  the  Mere  Member 
cried.  “  Sometimes  I  make  a  genuinely  sensible  remark.  A  month  or 
two  ago  I  actually  gave  a  quotation  from  a  poem.  It  was  quite  smart, 
too-.” 

“  I’m  the  chap  who  invariably  gets  the  worst  of  it,”  groaned  the 
Philistine.” 

“  That’s  because  you  always  commence  so  cockily,”  the  Wag  hinted. 

“  No,  it’s  because  I  play  into  the  Bi-Gummer  s  hands,  ’  the  Philistine 
responded  ;  “  the  Secretary  insists  on  my  doing  so.  He  says  the  readers 
like  it.  Consequently  I’m  the  butt  of  the  club.  I  shall  resign  if  this 
sort  of  nonsense  continues  much  longer. 

“  Please  don’t,”  pleaded  the  Wag.  “  My  employment  would  be  gone 
if  you  went.” 

“  No,  we  must  all  hang  together,  come  what  may,”  the  Bi-Gummer 
insisted*  “ Art  is  art,  and  guineas  are  guineas.  We  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  either.” 

“Hear!  hear!  ”  applauded  the  Mere  Member. 

“  Oh,  you  needn’t  shout,”  grumbled  the  Wag.  “  \ou  and  the  author 
are  mere  make-weights.  It’s  the  Bi-Gummer  and  I  who  keep  the  thing: 
going.” 

“Just  hear  him,”  the  Philistine  protested.  “Why,  neither  of  you 
would  exist  at  all  if  you  hadn’t  me  to  jaw  at.  I’m  the  real . ” 

“The  Real  is  never  the  True,”  sighed  the  Superior  Person. 

“  Note  that,  please,  Mr.  Secretary,”  whispered  the  Bi-Gummer ; 
“it’s  rather  good.  I’ll  use  it  myself  some  day.” 

“At  the  same  time  Unreality  is  not  necessarily  Art,’  the  Author 
purred. 

“  Our  own  conversations,  for  instance,”  interjected  the  Wag. 

“  That  paralled  doesn’t  apply,”  the  Bi-Gummer  argued.  “  Our  con¬ 
versation  is  artistic  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it  is  printed  on 
smooth  paper;  second,  because  we  don't  exist,  never  will  exist,  and  ; 
never  could  have  existed.” 

“  Still,  of  course,  we’re  symbols,”  suggested  the  Mere  Member.- 

“Tinkling  cymbals,”  said  the  Superior  Person. 

“Shut  up  being  funny,”  the  Wag  yelled.  “You’re  poaching;  r.ofc 
the  first  time,  either.” 
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“It  wasn’t  funny,”  answered  the  Superior  Person.  “I  leave  that 
sort  of  rot  to  you.  I’m  merely  witty.” 

“  I  was  first  here  anyway,”  grumbled  the  Wag.  “  You’re  taking  the 
bread  out  of  my  mouth.” 

“In  order  to  enable  you  to  speak  plainly,”  the  Superior  Person 
retorted. 

“  Do  stop  quarrelling,”  intervened  the  Bi-Gummer. 

“  Why  should  we?  ”  the  Wag  objected. 

“  Because  I  haven’t  got  a  word  in  edgewise  for  nearly  half  a  column,” 
replied  the  Bi-Gummer. 

“  Well,  if  you'd  anything  decent  to  say.  .  .  .  ?  ”  queried  the  Mere 
Member. 

“  Of  course,  I  have,”  the  Bi-Gummer  grunted. 

“  Trust  him  to  be  able  to  talk  at  a  moment’s  notice,”  grinned  the 
Philistine. 

“What  I  was  going  to  observe  was  this,”  the  Bi-Gummer  went  on; 
“  the  R.P.S. - ” 

“  Precisely,”  interrupted  the  Philistine.  “  I  guessed  something  of  the 
sort  was  coming.  ‘When  in  doubt,  slang  the  R.P.S.  I  know  joui 
motto  well.” 

“Do  be  quiet,”  the  Bi-Gummer  wept,  “you’re  chucking  away  the 
whole  show.” 

“You  aren’t  the  whole  show,”  sneered  the  Philistine. 

“  I’m  nearly  all  of  it  anyway,”  sobbed  the  Bi-Gummer.  “  They 
.always  give  me  more  space  than  any  of  you  other  chaps. 

“  ‘  Ai's  longa  est ,’  ”  the  Wag  quoted  ;  “  and  so  is  the  Bi-Gummer.” 

“  If  you  say  anything  literary  without  my  permission  1 11  punch  your 
head !  ”  exclaimed,  the  Author.  “  The  literary  jargon  is  my  depart¬ 
ment.” 

At  this  point  the  noise  became  iso  great  that  it  awakened 

The  Secretary. 

— - - - - 

RADIUM  AND  ITS  PROPERTIES. 

The  Leeds  Law  Institute  was,  on  the  23rd  ult. ,  crowded  to  the  door 
on  the  occasion  of  a  lecture  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Branson,  F.I.C.,  on  that 
-mysterious  subject  known  as  radium.  The  Leeds  Geological  Society 
nnd  the  Leeds  Naturalist  Club  were  also  represented,  and  Mr.  E. 
Hawkesworth  was  in  the  chair. 

The  new  metal,  which  Professor  Pierre  Curie  discovered,  has,,  as 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Branson,  some  wonderful  properties  and  a 
probable  great  future. 

Air.  Branson  first  showed  that  radium  is  an  element  having  the 
highest  atomic  weight  known,  and  has  a  characteristic  spectrum,  by 
which  it  can  be  easily  identified,  and  that  it  falls  into  the  group  of 
metals :  barium,  calcium,  and  strontium.  He  then  showed  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  atmospheric  (sound)  waves  and  ether  waves  (heat,  light, 
and  electrical),  and  alluded  to  the  emanations  given  off  by  radium  as 
consisting  of  electrons  negatively  charged,  and  also  much  larger 
particles  of  matter  termed  ions  positively  charged.  The  former  have 
very  penetrative  powers  as  regards  metals  and  opaque  bodies,  and 
are  identical  with  the  kathode  rays  that  are  given  off  in  an  ordinary 

X-ray  tube.  . 

The  positively  charged  particles  are  not  so  penetrative ;  indeed,  they 

are  easily  stopped  by  such  substances  as  cardboard.  When  a  fragment 
of  radium  salt  is  held  near  to  a  zinc  blende  screen,  the  positively 
•charged  particles  given  off  by  radium  salts  bombard  it  and  render  the 
surface  of  the  screen  full  of  rapidly  changing  brilliant  points.  This 
phenomenon  was  ishown  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  “  Spin¬ 
thariscope.” 

With  regard  to  the  heat  rays,  the  emanations  of  these  from  a  tube  of 
radium  bromide,  which  had  previously  photographed  itself  on  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  in  the  dark  room,  was  shown  by  Bunsen’s  Ice  Calorimeter, 
which  instrument  not  only  proves  that  heat  is  given  out  continuously 
by  the  salt,  but  measures  accurately  the  amount  generated.  The 
reducing  effect  on  chemical  substances  was  alluded  to,  also  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  living  tissues,  and  bacteria  by  radium  emanations,  and  the 
general  aspects  of  radio-activity  were  also  dealt  with  and  illustrated 
by  numerous  experiments,  limelight  views,  and  in  other  ways. 

The  address  was  necessarily  technical  in  its  character,  but  sufficient 
properties  of  the  metal  were  indicated  to  create  a  degree  of  sustained 
interest,  and  many  eminent  scientists  from  all  parts  of  the  county 


were  present.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Middleton  (president  of  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society),  seconded 
by  Air.  Dreweryhouse  (Leeds  Geological  Society),  terminated  probably 
the  most  interesting  demonstration  ever  given  before  the  society. 


THE  PERTH  CONVENTION:  SYNOPSIS  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

Monday,  July  6th. — Alembers  of  the  local  committee  will  attend  at 
the  Perthshire  Society’s  rooms  to  act  as  guides,  and  will  arrange  for 
short  morning  and  afternoon  excursions,  as  may  be  required.  (Sea 
notice  boards.)  At  the  Perthshire  Society’s  rooms.  Official  opening 
of  the  Convention  by  the  Lord  Provost,  after  which  the  new  president 
will  deliver  his  address,  and  Air.  William  Agate  (AIus.  Bac.  Oxn.)  will 
exhibit  a  series  of  lantern  slides  of  “  Egypt,  The  Desert  of  Sinai,  and 
Palestine,”  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  July  7th. — Excursion  to  Pitlochry,  the  Falls  of  Tummel, 
Killiecranlde,  etc.  :  Special  train  leaves  Perth  for  Pitlochry  at  9.0; 
luncheon  at  Fishers’  Hotel,  Pitlochry,  1.0;  coaches  leave  for  Gam- 
Bridge,  2.0;  tea  at  Killiecranlde,  5.30;  train  leaves  Killiecranlde,  7  0; 
arriving  at  Perth,  8.15.  There  will  be  no  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Wednesday,  July  8th. — At  the  Perthshire  Society’s  rooms.  The 
annual  general  meeting,  election  of  council,  etc.,  10.0;  meeting  of  the 
new  council,  11.0.  At  Tayside  :  Reception  and  garden  party  by  the 
president  and  Lady  Pullar,  3.0;  the  official  Convention  group  will  be 
taken,  3.30.  At  the  Salutation  Hotel :  Annual  dinner  and  smoking 
concert,  7.0. 

Thursday,  July  9th. — Excursion  to  Dunkeld,  etc.  :  Train  leave; 
Perth,  9.25  a.m.  ;  arriving  at  Dunkeld,  10.4;  luncheon  at  the  Birnarn 
Hotel,  1.0  ;  leave  Birnarn  Hotel  for  Hermitage  Falls,  Rumbling  Bridge, 
etc.,  2.0;  train  from  Dunkeld,  5.40;  arriving  at  Perth,  6.30;  cycle 
party  will  leave  the  Convention  rooms,  9.0  a.m.  ;  luncheon  at  Amulree 
Hotel,  2.0;  tea  at  Birnarn,  5.0.  At  the  Perthshire  Society’s  rooms: 
A  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Iv.  Tulloch,  on  “  Fact  and  Fashion  in  Photography,” 
followed  by  a  series  of  lantern  slides  by  members  of  the  Perthshire 
Society,  8.30. 

Friday,  July  10th. — Excursion  to  Blairgowrie,  etc.  :  Train  leaves 
Perth,  9.20  a.m.  ;  arriving  at  Cargill,  9.36.  Drive  to  Aleikleour  and 
Beech  Hedge  :  Leave  Aleikleour,  12.0;  luncheon  at  Blairgowrie,  12.30; 
coaches  leave  Blairgowrie  for  Craighall,  2.0;  leave  Craighall,  4.0; 
tea  at  Blairgowrie,  5.0;  train  leaves  Blairgowrie  for  Perth,  6.10; 
arriving  at  Perth,  7.15.  At  the  Perthshire  Society’s  rooms  :  A  paper 
by  Dr.  Gustav  Alann,  on  “  Alicrophotography,”  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  8.30. 

Saturday,  July  11th. — Excursion  to  Linn  of  Campsie,  Stobhall,  and 
Scone  Palace:  Coaches  leave  Convention  rooms,  9.0  a.m.;  leave 
Linn  of  Campsie  for  Stobhall,  11.0;  leave  Stobhall  for  Scone,  12.15; 
leave  Scone  Palace,  3.0;  arriving  at  Convention  rooms,  3.30.  At  the 
Perthshire  Society’s  rooms  :  A  lantern  lecture,  by  Air.  A.  L.  Hender¬ 
son,  on  “Cairo,  the  Nile,  and  the  great  Assouan  Dam,”  in  aid  of  the 
Perth  Consumptive  Sanatorium,  8.0. 


Faking  Astronomical  Photographs. — The  ethics  of  faking  as 
applied  to  photographs  has  formed  the  subject  of  countless  essays; 
but  it  would  almost  seem  increditable  that  the  joker  should  best 
work  upon  such  sober  facts  as  those  developed  on  a  dry-plate  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  telescopic  image.  Yet,  that  such  faking  exists  is  shown  in 
the  R.A.  Society’s  Alonthly  Notices  by  an  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Air.  Ritchie,  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  explaining  to  Air.  Hinks 
how  he  (Air.  Ritchie)  obtained  certain  photographs  shown  with  the 
optical  lantern  at  the  R.A.S.  meeting  on  March  13.  Two  negatives 
were  taken  of  the  same  object,  one  a  weak  one  with  plenty  of 
detail,  and  another  of  full  density  reduced  in  the  darker  parts  by  a 
weak  reducer,,  the  two  being  then  combined.  The  well-known 
authority,  who  writes  in  the  English  Mechanic  over  the  signature 
of  “A  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,”  says  that  beautiful 
and  artistic  as  those  pictures  were,  and  great  the  curiosity  aroused 
as  to  their  means  of  production,  he  could  state  on  the  assurance 
of  one  of  our  very  first  authorities  on  celestial  photography  that 
there  is  no  single  detail  in  those  photographs  that  is  not  to  be  seen 
in  Dr.  Isaac  Robers’  less  showy  photographs  received  in  the  usual 
way. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  DR.  G.  F. 

GRINDROD. 

sr  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Grindrod  is  now  open  at  the  house 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  66,  Russell  Square,  W.C.  In 
viting  Dr.  Grindrod  to  decorate  its  rooms  for  a  time  the  Royal 
tiotographic  Society  has  made  a  happy  choice,  inasmuch  as  the 
:hibition  is  one  that  undoubtedly  will  raise  the  reputation  of  the 
ithor  of  the  works  exhibited.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  most  of  those 
ho  have  been  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  making  a  selection  of  their 
orks,  which  they  intend  to  be  representative  to  be  shown  under  the 
me  circumstances,  that  the  result  has  been  a  melancholy  disclosure  of 
eakness  rather  than  a  demonstration  of  strength,  that  the  pictures 
illectively  have  failed  to  arouse  due  enthusiasm,  partly  because  the 
mptation  to  make  a  big  show  has  been  greater  than  could  be  resisted, 
id  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  the  meritorious  work  has  been 
loyed  with  the  weariness  of  overhauling  the  padding.  Dr.  Grindrod 
as  been  wise  or  fortunate  enough  to  steer  clear  of  the  mistake  in 
lis  direction  of  most  of  his  predecessors.  The  first  glance  at  the  walls 
■eates  a  pleasing  impression,  and  the  impression  lasts  to  the  end. 
ithout  the  intervention  of  a  fairy  wand,  a  moment  takes  us  from  the 
ricks  and  mortar  and  the  strife  of  urban  life,  and  we  are  revelling 
l  the  delights  of  rural  existence.  With  panoramic  transmutations  we 
;e  led  through  meadows,  pastures,  corn  fields,  woods,  orchards,  hop 
irdens,  by  rivers,  brooks,  and  the  sea  shore.  Nature,  not  in  soli- 
try  grandeur,  not  in  its  sublimest  moods,  but  associated  always  with 
ime  human  interest.  Art,  it  is  said,  is  nature,  viewed  through  a 
unperament.  The  author  of  these  pictures  probably  could  not  dis- 
uise  his  temperament  if  he  would,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  us  that  he 
oes  not  make  the  attempt,  but  gives  free  rein  to  his  natural  inclina- 
on.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  exhilarated  by  the  sense  of  joyous 
ppreciation  of  Nature’s  bounties,  the  .strong  human  sympathy  and  the 
ealthy  love  of  open  air  pursuits  that-  characterise  these  photographs. 
While  viewing  Dr.  Grindrod’s  pictures  our  thoughts  strayed  many 
mes  involuntarily  to  the  past,  and,  as  in  the  rising  generation  of  men, 
e  are  reminded  of  what  these  pictures  were,  so  Dr.  Grindrod’s  wood 
^minded  us  of  that  of  Joseph  Gale.  A  generation — a  generation  of 
botographers  at  least — has  passed  isince  Colonel  Gale  delighted  every 
ne  with  his  scenes  of  country  life,  and  there  is  something  more  than 
a  accidental  similarity  of  subject  between  the  two  workers.  In 
olonel  Gale’s  work  there  was  exactly  the  same  sentiment,  the  same 
ve  of  rural  life,  the  same  observation  of  the  work  of  the  farm,  the 
tme  occasional  change  of  venue  to  the  sea,  the  same  predilections, 
id  the  same  sympathies.  Dr.  Grindrod’s  work  is  not  precisely  like 
olonel  Gale’s  in  treatment,  but  it  is  more  like  than  a  casual  observer 
ight  recognise.  Allowing  that  the  broad  style,  the  diffusion,  of  Dr. 
rindrod’s  work  is  due  to  the  fashion  of  to-day,  as  minute  detail 
presented  that  of  Colonel  Gale’s  prime,  the  similarity  of  the  methods 
the  two  is  very  striking  indeed.  Colonel  Gale’s  work  was  always 
cognisable  as  his,  iso  is  Dr.  Grindrod’s.  Neither  of  them*  seems  to 
we  attempted  to  vary  his  usual  treatment,  and  both  have  striven  for 
rect  effects  rather  than  subtleties.  There  is  certainly  no  subtlety 
•out  Dr.  Grindrod’s  work.  It  is  always  bold  and  robust,  and  one 
ver  mistakes  the  effect  he  has  finally  decided  upon,  but  in  accepting 
e  result  one  has  often  to  forgive  passages  which  leave  very  much 
be  desired.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
rionel  Gale  always  strove  to  make  his  works  perfect  specimens  of 
chnical  photography,  in  addition  to  their  being  pictures,  whereas 
|r.  Grindrod  studies  only  the  pictorial  side. 

In  the  address  which  Dr.  Grindrod  delivered  at  the  opening  of  his  exhi- 
tion,  in  which  he  discussed  in  a  most  amusing  way  almost  everything 
totographic  except  his  own  work,  he  complained  that  critics  usually 
voted  their  entire  attention  to  effects  of  light  and  shade.  Feeling 
e  justice  of  the  reproach,  we  will  not  neglect  to  refer  to  a  frequent 
’ fect  his  work.  We  take  it  that  good  pictorial  photography  must 
cessarily  include  good  photography,  and  that  a  pictorial  defect, 
rich  is  due  to  a  preventible  error  in  photographic  manipulation,  is  the 
-ist  excusable  of  any.  It  is  therefore  a  duty  not  to  overlook  photo- 
Jiphic  faults  in  pictures  which  are  supposed  to  represent  photography 
1  aspect.  There  are  several  of  Dr.  Grindrod’s  pictures  greatly 

•  irred  by  the  violence  of  the  perspective,  a  fault  rarely  to  be  found 
pictures  other  than  those  of  a  photographic  origin,  and  one  that 


the  budding  photographer  is  warned  to  avoid  in  every  photographic 
primer.  A  figure  study,  entitled  “  The  Dinner  Hour  Pipe,”  possesses 
this  fault  to  the  degree  that  it  might  be  chosen  to  illustrate  what 
to  avoid  in  this  direction,  and  to  a  less  degree  almost  all  the  single 
figure  studies,  which  include  the  greater  portion  of  the  figure,  suffer 
from  the  same.  Some  of  the  outdoor  photographs  from  the  same 
cause  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  they  might  have  been.  In  “  Hauling 
limber”  we  have  quite  the  typical  photographic  foreshortening 
of  a  team  of  horses,  and  there  are  other  equally  noticeable  examples 
of  this  defect,  for  which  photography  is  not  to  be  blamed,  but  the 
photographer.  Nor  is  Dr.  Grindrod  beyond  reproach  with  regard 
to  the  presentation  of  tone  values.  His  broad  treatment  minimises 
sometimes  the  evil,  in  the  sense  of  rendering  it  less  obvious,  but  again, 
his  failures  are  due,  not  to  any  inherent  defect  in  photography,  but 
to  faulty  photography. 

Included  in  the  collection  are  several  portraits  of  more  than  average 
excellence.  Di\  Grindrod  makes  the  tactical  mistake  of  hanging 
se\eial  attempts  at  the  same  subject,  differing  but  little  from  one 
another,  but  his  collection  as  a  whole  has  been  happily  selected,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 


Deu>$  and  Dotes* 

- - - . 

Postal  Orders. — The  following  notice  has  been  issued  by  the  Post 
Office: — -“Purchasers  of  postal  orders  are  reminded  that  they  are 
required  by  law,  before  parting  with  any  postal  order,  to  fill  in  the- 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  amount  is  to  be  paid.  They  are  also- 
strongly  recommended  to  insert  the  name  of  the  office  at  which  pay¬ 
ment  is  to  be  made,  whenever  this  is  known.  Unless  the  name  of  the- 
payee  is  inserted  and  the  serial  number  of  the  order  is  preserved, 
the  Postmaster-General  cannot  undertake  to  trace  the  order,  with  a 
view  to  accounting  for  any  miscarriage  or  loss.  To  assist  remitters, 
in  preserving  particulars  of  postal  orders,  the  new  form  of  order 
about  to  be  introduced  will  be  provided  with  a  counterfoil,  which 
should  be  filled  up  and  detached  before  the  order  is  despatched.  After 
an  order  has  once  been  paid,  to  whomsoever  it  is  paid,  the  Postmaster- 
General  will  not  be  liable  for  any  further  claim.” 

Selium. — We  referred  to  this  new  metal  last  week  as  having  been 
brought  before  public  notice  by  the  Echo.  From  the  same  paper  we 
are  supplied  with  a  wealth  of  pictorial  details  about  the  inventor 
and  his  invention.  He  (M.  Mollard),  a  Frenchman,  came  to  England 
about  three  years  ago  to  learn  English  and  obtain  more  scope  for 
his  genius.  He  appears  to  be  a  universal  genius.  Having  heard  of 
the|  difficulty  experienced  in  soldering  aluminium  he  knocked  off 
one  afternoon  the  correct  recipe.  His  experiments  led  him  to  beget 
selium,  which  he  did  very  quickly.  He  says  it  can  be  made  for  a 
penny  a  pound,  and  is.  harder,  lighter,  and  stronger  than  aluminium — 
as  we  said,  the  very  thing  for  lens  mounts;  it  needs  l,600degs.  C- 
to  melt  it,  and  it  “contains  chloride  of  sodium  in  large  proportion.” 
M.  Mollard  hopes  shortly  to  be  producing  electricity  at  little 
cost,  and  has  discovered  another  form  of  radium,  and  we  have  hints 
of  aerial  navigation. 

Modern  Views  of  Matter.— It  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between 
theses  which  are  generally  accepted  by  physicists  and  speculative 
hypotheses  which  are  being  thrown  out  on  the  strength  of  experimental 
evidence  of  an  incompletely  conclusive,  if  suggestive,  character.  The 
first  thesis  is  that  an  electric  charge  possesses  the  fundamental  pro¬ 
perty  of  matter,  called  mass  or  inertia,^  observed  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in 
his  Romanes  lecture,  and  that  if  a  chai'ge  be  sufficiently  con¬ 
centrated  it  may  represent  any  amount  of  matter  desired.  There  are 
reaisons  for  supposing  that  electricity  exists  in  such  concentrated  por¬ 
tions,  Avhich  are  called  “electrons,”  and  can  either  be  associated  with 
atoms  of  matter,  to  form  the  well-known  chemical  ions,  or  can  move 
separately,  as  is  observed  in  the  cathode  rays  of  vacuum  tubes,  and 
in  the  loss  of  negative  electricity  when  ultra-violet  light  falls  upon 
a  clean  negatively  charged  surface.  The  hypothesis  suggested  on  the 
strength  of  these  facts  is  that  the  atoms  of  matter  are  actually  com¬ 
posed  of  these  unit  electric  charges  or  electrons,  an  equal  number  of 
positive  and  negative  charges  going  to  form  a  neutral  atom,  a  charged 
atom  having  one  electron  in  excess  or  defect.  On  this  view  a  stable 
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aggregate  of  about  700  electrons  in  violent  orbital  motion  among  them¬ 
selves  would  constitute  a  hydrogen  atom,  sixteen  times  that 
number  would' constitute  an  oxygen  atom,  and  about  150,000  would  con¬ 
stitute  an  atom  of  radium.  This  hypothesis  represents  a  unification 
of  matter  and'a  reduction  of  all  material  substance  to  a  purely  electric 
phenomenon.  The  strongest  argument  in  its  favour  is  that  “  mass  or 
■  inertia  cair'certainly  be  accounted  for  electrically,  and  there  is  no  other 
known  y*ay  of  accounting  for  it.”  If  matter  is  not  electrical,  then  there 
are  two  distinct  kinds  of  inertia  which  exactly  simulate  each  other’s 
“properties.  Assuming  this  electrical  theory  of  matter,  that  the  atoms 
are-  aggregates  of  electric  charges  in  a  state  of  violent  motion,  two 
consequences  follow.  One  of  these  consequences  depends  on  the  known 
faqt  that  radiation  or  light,  or  an  ether  wave  of  some  kind,  is  emitted 
from  any  electron  subject  to  acceleration ;  consequently  the  revolving 
constituents  of  an  atom  must  be  slowly  radiating  their  energy  away, 
must  thus  encounter  a  virtual  resistance,  and  must  in  that  way  have 
their  velocity  increased.  The  other  consequence  is  that  when  the  speed 
-of  an  electrified  body  reaches  that  of  light  its  mass  becomes  suddenly 
infinite ;  and  in  that  case  a  critical  condition  would  probably  have  been 
reached  at  which  the  atom  would  break  up  into  other  substances. 
Recently  during  the  present  year  a  break  up  of  the  most  massive 
atoms  has  been  observed  by  Rutherford,  and  has  been  shown  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon  of  radio-activity,  some  few  of  the  atoms  of  a  radio¬ 
active  substance  appearing  to  reach  a  critical  stage,  at  which  they 
fling  away  a  small  portion  of  themselves  with  great  violence,  the 
residue  having  the  same  property  of  instability  for  some  time,  until 
ultimately  it  settles  down  into  presumably  a  different  substance  from 
that  at  which  it  started.  The  matter,  flung  away  appears  to  be  a 
light  substance  not  very  different  in  atomio  weight  from  hydrogen 
or  helium,  and  possibly  certain  chemical  inert  elements  may  be  the  by¬ 
products  of  radio-activity ;  and  this  process  of  dissociation  of  the  atom 
may  constitute  the  evolution  of  the  chemical  elements,  such  as  has 
on  theoretical  grounds  already  been  speculatively  surmised.  An 
analogy  may  be  drawn  between  this  supposed  gradual  collapse  of  an 
atom  and  the  contraction  of  a  nebula,  which  at  certain  stages  becomes 
unstable  and  shrinks  off  a  planet,,  the  residue  constituting  an  extremely 
radio-active  mass  or  sun.  But,  whereas  the  astronomical  changes 
observed  in  cosmic  configurations  of  matter  occur  in  a  time  reckoned 
in  millions  of  years,  the  changes  to  be  expected  in  the  more  stable 
atoms  would  seem  likely  to  require  a  time  reckoned  in  millions  of 
'millions  of  centuries ;  but,  nevertheless,  according  to  known  laws,  and 
on  the  hypothesis  of  electric  constitution,  the  change  seems  bound 
ultimately  to  occur ;  and  so  a  state  of  flux  and  decay  is  hypothetically 
recognised,  not  only  in  the  stars  and  planets,  but  in  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  universe,  the  elemental  atoms  themselves.  A  process 
of  regeneration,  however,  would  occur  if  the  separate  electrons  were 
ever  to  aggregate  themselves  together  by  their  mutual  attractions 
into  fresh  material.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  life  of  a  highly  radio-acj^ve 
substance  must  be  very  limited,  being,  perhaps,  not  more  than  a  few 
thousands  of  years  in  some  extreme  cases,  it  appears  necessary  to 
assume  that  some  such  regenerative  process  is  constantly  at  work,  and 
that,  just  as  there  are  suns  of  various  ages  and  exhibiting  the  process 
of  evolution  in  different  stages,  so  it  may  be  that  the  progress  of  re¬ 
search  will  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  atoms  of  matter  in 
like  case,  some  recently  formed,  and  some  very  ancient. 

The  Inventor  of  “  Stereo.  ” — The  Rouen  correspondent  of  the 
“  Burlington  Gazette  ”  gives,  in  the  July  number  of  that  monthly,  an 
account  of  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  M.  Lottin  de  Laval,  who  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  ninety-three.  He  is  described  as  an  interesting 
personality  and  a  man  of  versatile  talent ;  a  distinguished  painter  and 
talented  isculptor,  he  was  also  archaeologist,  writer,  explorer,  and 
Orientalist,  and  a  very  original  type  of  the  Norman  district.  After 
publishing  a  number  of  historical  novels  connected  with  the  romantic 
movement,  Lottin  de  Laval  visited  Italy,  Illyria,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 
In  1843  he  was  charged  by  the  French  Government  with  a  first 
mission  to  Great  and  Little  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Media,  Khorasisan, 
and  Chaldea.  In  the  course  of  this  journey  he  developed  a  process 
of  moulding  by  means  of  damp  paper,  in  order  to  take  an  impression 
of  inscriptions  and  low  reliefs,  an  easy  and  expeditious  process, 
which  became  known  as  Lottinoplastie,  after  its  inventor.  Paper 
stereotyping,  so  necessary  in  our  modern  typographical  work,  was 
evolved  from  the  process  discovered  by  the  Norman  archaeologist. 


IHu>  Apparatus,  $c. 


The  Pocket  Dark  Room.  Sold  by  the  Pocket  Photography  Couipanv 
Limited,  56,  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  made  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  th 
amateur  photographer  being  obliged  to  use  a  dark  room  for  developin' 
his  plates  or  films,  specially  designed  pieces  of  apparatus  having  beei 
brought  out  for  that  purpose.  Something  like  ten  years  ago,  befor 
roll-film  had  attained  its  present  enormous  popularity,  an  instrumen 
called  the  Developan  was  shown  us.  This  was  for  use  with  glas 
plates,  and  it  consisted  of  a  rectangular  box  glazed  with  deep  rub1 
glass.  The  exposed  plate  having  been  introduced,  the  developer  coul< 
be  poured  in  the  Developan,  and  the  progress  of  development  watche. 
through  the  glass.  It  is  immaterial  to  consider  what  measure  o 
success  this  apparatus  obtained,  we  merely  record  its  advent  for  th 
purpose  of  citing  one  example  of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  t 
abolish  the  dark  room  in  amateur  photography.  More  recently  o 
course  the  Kodak  Company  introduced  apparatus  with  a  similar  object 
in  the  shape  of  their  well-known  daylight  developing  machine.  Thi. 
was  noticed  in  these  pages  upon  its  introduction.  The  Pocket  Dari 
Room,  the  latest  claimant  for  the  favour  of  those — and  they  are  mam 
— who  appreciate  photography  exactly  in  so  far  as  it  is  rendered  eas\ 
and  simple  in  practice,  bears  in  its  external  aspects  a  close  resemblana 
to  a  small  roll-film  camera  of  the  folding  type.  It  embodies  very  con 
siderable  constructive  mechanical  ingenuity.  The  roll  of  exposed  filn 
having  been  placed  in  one  end  of  the  little  machine,  film  and  black 


paper  may  be  so  guided  that  they  pursue  independent  courses  throug! 
the  apparatus.  The  practical  advantages  of  this  system  are  obvious 
Through  a  little  window  at  the  back  of  the  machine  you  may  see  th  i 
particular  exposure  which  you  have  drawn  into  your  developin  j 
chamber,  and  at  the  same  time  what  may  be  described  as  a  separatii 
septum  keeps  the  covering  black  paper  from  contact  with  the  fill 
As  you  pull  the  black  paper  off  the  spool  the  film  of  course  also  mov 
into  the  body  of  the  little  dark  room,  and  by  pressing  a  rubber-rimmt 
chamber  in  contact  with  it  the  film  is  held  close  and  taut  in  the  insic 
of  the  machine.  Through  the  little  metal  opening  shown  in  the  cut 
the  developer  is  applied  by  means  of  a  rubber  ball,  and  the  Pocke 
Dark  Room  can  be  either  rocked  in  the  hand  or  placed  on  one  sid 
whilst  development  proceeds.  A  small  piece  of  ruby  glass  on  the  fac 
of  the  machine  allows  of  the  progress  of  development  being  observec 
When  this  operation  is  completed  the  developer  may  be  poured  oft 
washing  water  introduced,  and  the  developed  film  cut  off  with  a  knil 
against  a  straight  edge.  To  proceed  with  the  development  of  the  othe 
exposures,  the  black  paper  is  drawn  forward  in  the  manner  ahead 
described,  the  film  of  course  passing  between  a  sheet  of  red  glas 
and  the  sheath  which  separates  it  from  the  paper.  The  instrument 
then  closed  down,  the  sheath  withdrawn,  and  the  developer  again  n 
troduced  into  the  chamber.  A  careful  examination  of  the  instrumen1 
which  is  well  made,  finished  in  nickel-plated  metal  and  morocco  leatht 
covered,  convinces  us  that  it  is  simple  to  use,  and  in  the  hands  of  t 1 
photographer  who  exercises  ordinary  care,  likely  to  produce  good  neg. 
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tives  with  ease  and  certainty.  It  should  of  course  be  said  that  the 
developed  film  is  fixed  in  a  separate  bath  containing  Hypo  solution. 
The  Pocket  Dark  Room  is  also,  we  think,  easily  adaptable  for  cut. 
films  or  glass  plates.  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  excellence 
and  ingenuity  of  this  handy  piece  of  apparatus,  which  ought  to  become 
popular  with  a  very  large  public  indeed. 


Spottopake.  Prepared  and  sold  by  the  3  anguard  Manufacturing 

Company,  Maidenhead. 

Spottopak'e  is  a  liquid  preparation  for  spotting  out  surface  defects 
in  prints.  It  is  made  in  two  shades,  black  for  platinotype  and 
bromides,  and  purple  brown  for  P.O.P.  and  other  warm-toned  prints. 

A  sample  bottle  of  the  black  solution  is  before  us,  and  from  ex¬ 
amination  and  trial  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  Spottopake 
an  excellent  production,  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  assigned  to 
It.  It  gives  a  rich  black  deposit,  is  of  extremely  fine  consistency, 
and  dries  quickly.  Spottopake  is  not  the  least  successful  of  the 
Vanguard  Company’s  many  beautiful  preparations. 

Mounts  for  Stereographs.  Sold  by  J.  Lizars,  Glasgow  and  London. 

The  beauty  of  a  stereoscopic  print  is  brightened  by  being  mounted 
behind  a  suitable  cut-out.  a  fact  which  Mr.  Lizars  evidently  recognises. 
He  sends  us  some  sample  backing  pieces  coated  with  an  adhesive. 
Upon  these  of  course  the  prints  are  placed  by  moist  mounting.  The 
“  cut-out  ”  is  then  brought  into  adhesion  with  the  backing  cards 
bearing  the  properly  cut  and  separated  binocular  prints,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  stereograph  seen  behind  cut  cardboard  openings  having 
tinted  surfaces.  There  is  of  course  nothing  new  in  all  this,  but 
■stereoscopic  photographers  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  know  where 
these  little  items  may  be  obtained. 

New  Baryta-coated  Photographic  Papers.  Sold  by  Otto  Rosenstiel, 
103-104,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  whole  of  the  photographic 
paper  used  throughout  the  world  is  made  in  two,  or  three,  German 
factories.  Also  that  a  few  years  ago  these  concerns  combined,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  prices  were  very  considerably  enhanced.  It  may 
also  be  known  to  many  that  some  time  ago  the  sole  supply  of  these 
papers  to  America  was  secured  by  an  enterprising  American,  and 
all  manufacturers  of  gelatino-bromide,  collodio-chloride,  and  P.O.P.’s 
were  in  the  States  perforce  compelled  to  secure  their  supplies  of  the 
raw  paper  through  this  source.  Under  these  circumstances  manufac¬ 
turers  of  photographic  papers  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  America, 
will  hail  with  satisfaction  the  introduction  of  any  really  good  papers 
that  will  render  them  independent  of  the  German  combine.  A  few 
days  back  Mr.  Otto  Rosenstiel  was  good  enough  to  isend  us  some  rolls, 
as  samples,  of  new  baryta-coated  papers  he  is  now  putting  on  the 
market  for  our  examination.  We  find  that  the  raw  paper  is  of  fine 
texture,  and  particularly  free  from  metal  spots,  also  that  the  baryta 
coating  is  exceedingly  even  and  uniform.  Four  samples  were  sent  us; 
two  were  for  collodio-chloride — matt  white  and  brilliant  mauve — one  for 
gelatino-chloride,  and  one  for  bromide  paper.  The  three  former  were 
of  a  substance  known  m  the  trade  as  95  grammes  to  the  square  metre. 
The  latter,  a  thicker  paper,  is  135  grammes  to  the  square  metre.  As 
a  test  in  one  direction  of  the  suitability  of  the  papers  for  their  purposes 
we  soaked  a  piece  of  each  in  cold  water  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  we  found  the  paper  practically  as  tough  as  at 
first,  and  the  baryta  coating  quite  undisturbed,  notwithstanding  this 
severe  test.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Rosenstiel  on  being  able  to  put 
such  a  paper  on  the  English  market  at  the  present  time.  He  tells 
us  that  the  manufacturers  are  able  to  make  the  paper’s  at  the  rate 
of  20,000  metres  a  day. 

— 

the  Sandell  Films.  Manufactured  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Sandell  Films 
and  Plate  s,  Ltd.,  Norwood  Junction,  S.E. 

Alone  amongst  the  numerous  makes  of  cut  and  roll  film  at  present 
on  the  market,  the  Sandell  Cristoid  film  possesses  properties  which 
fairly  entitle  it  to  the  distinction  of  being  classed  as  unique.  In  a 
very  interesting  paper  recently  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
‘Society  on  the  subject  of  “  Plates  or  Films,”  Mr.  James  Oliver  drew 
attention  to  these  qualities  at  great  length,  and  from  the  remarks 


which  that  gentleman  made,  it  is  evident  that  Cristoid  meets  the  need 
of  a  great  many  amateur  photographers.  As  our  readers  well  know, 
the  principle  availed  of  in  the  production  of  these  films  is  the  super¬ 
position  of  two  gelatine  emulsions  of  different  rapidities,  thus  dis¬ 
pensing  with  a  celluloid  or  other  support.  Recently  we  were  given 
the  opportunity  of  putting  the  Isochromatic  Crictoid  films,  both  roll 
and  cut,  to  practical  trial  in  the  camera.  We  found  them  exceedingly 
easy  to  manipulate,  being  clean  in  working,  and  yielding  dense  non- 
halated  images.  It  is,  of  course,  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  used 
these  films ;  rather  more  than  two  years  ago  we  employed  non-ortho- 
chromatic  Cristoid  in  a  roll  film  camera  on  the  occasion  of  a 
photographic  expedition  to  the  country.  The  quality  of  the  negatives 
Ave  then  produced  was  in  every  way  satisfactory.  A  third  introduction 
of  Messrs.  Sandell  is  the  Norwood  Film-Plate,  on  Avhich  we  made 
several  exposures  a  few  evenings  since,  the  result  being  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  negatives  of  extremely  good  quality.  Our  readers  perhaps 
do  not  require  to  be  told  that  one  peculiarity  of  the  Cristoid  films 
is  their  expansibility  in  the  developing  solution,  a  feature  which  in 
many  circumstances  may  be  found  of  advantage,  as  it  affords  a  simple 
means  of  obtaining  enlarged  negatives  in  one  operation.  Where  it 
is  desired  to  contract  the  film  to  its  original  shape,  the  necessary 
instructions  will  be  found  simple  to  carry  out.  The  rapidity  of  the 
roll  and  cut  film  Cristoid  has  been  found  by  us  to  be  about  100 
H.  and  D.  In  a  note  with  regard  to  the  Norwood  Film-Plate,  the 
manufacturers  state  that  they  show  their  speed  to  be  about  250 
(W^atkins).  Any  developer  may  be  used,  but  Pvro-Metol  is  specially 
recommended.  The  valuable  physical  properties  of  these  films, 
together  with  the  fact  that  they  undoubtedly  minimise  halation, 
permit  of  latitude  in  exposure,  and  produce  clean,  well  graded,  dense 
images,  should  in  these  times  when  cut  and  roll  films  are  so  extremely 
popular,  secure  them  a  large  measure  of  support. 


Deu)  Books. 

- ♦ - 

“  Encyklopaedie  der  Photographie.”  Vol.  43.  Die  W'asser-Spiegel- 
bilder.  Dr.  P.  Salcher.  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle  a/S. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  charming  and  often  fantastic  effects  of 
reflected  light  from  water  and  polished  surfaces  excite  the  imagination 
of  every  photographer,  Ave  do  not  remember  having  yet  seen  a  special 
treatise  written  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Salcher  endeaA’ours  to  elucidate 
the  subject  in  this  small  volume,  and  offers  it  as  a  guide  to  the  draughts¬ 
man,  artist,  and  photographer.  It  explains  in  a  popular  manner  tne 
laAvs  of  reflection,  and  shows  hoAv  the  form  of  the  object  affects  the 
result.  Some  reproductions  of  photographs  are  given  as  illustra¬ 
tions. 


“ Ausfuerliches  Handbuch  der  Photographie.”  2nd  Edition.  11th 
Part.  (Vol.  III.,  Section  3.)  Die  Photographie  mit  Chlorsilber- 
Gelatine.  By  Dr.  Josef  Maria  Eder.  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle  a/S. 

The  present  publication  completes  the  third  volume  of  the  second 
edition  of  Dr.  Eder’s  Complete  Handbook  of  Photography.  We  have 
frequently  referred  to  the  great  value  of  this  Avork  to  the  student  of 
photography,  and  as  each  section  of  the  present  edition  makes  its 
appearance  Ave  feel  compelled  to  express  our  admiration  for  its 
thoroughness  and  the  great  discrimination  the  author  has  shown  in 
the  selection  of  the  material.  The  section  before  us  deals  Avith  gelatino- 
chloride,  and  its  applications  and  treatment  for  negatives  and  prints. 
The  supplement  deals  with  recent  work  connected  with  this  branch, 
thus  bringing  the  \Tolume  up  to  date.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
thoroughness  of  Dr.  Eder’s  work  by  the  fact  that  the  index  of  authors 
quoted  in  the  third  volume,  at  a  rough  estimate,  contains  some  600  to 
700  names. 


Devonport  Camera  Club. — The  first  summer  outing,  on  Wednesday, 
June  24th,  was  to  Endsleigh,  by  rail  to  Tavistock,  and  thence  by 
coach.  By  permission  of  the  agent  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  club 
Avas  afforded  evTery  facility  for  a  most  enjoyable  outing,  and  as  a  result 
there  was  a  considerable  harvest  of  beautiful  scenes.  The  house  and 
grounds  are  a  Arery  paradise,  and  just  uoav  one  great  brilliant  glow  of 
colour. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


4. 

4, 

4, 

6, 

G, 

7, 


July 


Name  of  Society. 


Woolwich  Photographic  Society 
Hull  Photographic  Society  . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

Southampton  Camera  Club . 

Bradford  Photographic  Society 


Rotherham  Photo.  Society 


7  .  Asliton-under-Lyne  Photo.  Soc. 

8  .  Southampton  Camera  Club . 

8 .  North  Middlesex  Photo.  Soc.  .. 

8  .  Croydon  Camera  Ciub  . 

9  .  Watford  Camera  Club  . 

9 .  Athton-under-Lyne  Photo.  Soc. 


Subject. 


Survey,  Albert  Docks. 

Day  Excursion  to  Ripon. 

J  Excursion  to  Merstham.  Leader,  Mr. 
|  H.  D.  Gower. 

Still  Life.  Print  Competition. 
f  Excursion  to  Beck  Foot.  Leader,  Mr. 
\  F.  Nicholson. 

\  Telephotography.  Mr.  E.  Marriage, 
}  F.R.P.S. 

^Social  Evening  Walk  to  Hobson  Moor 
-<  and  Hollingworth.  Leader,  Mr.  W.  C. 
y  Brown. 

Ramble  to  the  New  Forest. 

/  Defects  and  their  Remedies.  Mr.  E. 
\  Dockree. 

Half-day  Excursion  to  Dover. 

Social  Evening. 

Adjourned  Annual  Meeting  of  Members. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Wednesday,  the  24th  ult. ,  Mr.  Meek  showed  and  explained  the 
Pocket  Dark  Room,  an  extremely  clever  little  piece  of  apparatus  for 
daylight  development  of  roll  film.  It  differs  from  others  of  its  class, 
inasmuch  as  each  exposure  must  be  developed  separately.  Moreover, 
by  means  of  a  ruby  sight  hole,  it  is  claimed  that  the  first  appearance 
of  the  image  and  the  progress  of  development  can  be  seen,  and  after 
additions  and  modifications  made  to  the  developer,  as  circumstances,  or 
the  inclination  of  the  operator,  may  seem  desirable.  Without  going 
into  details  of  the  ingenious  mechanism  employed,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  exposed  spool  is  inserted  in  the  machine,  wound  off, 
and  the  position  of  each  exposure  indicated  much  the  same  as  in  the 
camera.  A  container  or  trough,  open  at  the  bottom  and  faced  with 
rubber,  is  then  brought  down  on  the  first  exposed  film,  which  is  face 
upwards  and  a  water-tight  join  effected.  The  developer  is  next 
inserted  into  the  container,  through  a  light  trapped  pipe.  When 
development  is  judged  complete,  the  container  is  emptied  through  an 
outlet,  the  film  washed,  wound  forward,  cut  off,  and  fixed. 

Following  Mr.  Meek,  the  president,  Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  F.R.P.S., 
demonstrated  another  daylight  developing  system  by  the  use  of  photoro- 
deate,  a  gory-looking  fluid,  reminding  one  somewhat  of  coxin  or 
safranin  B,  placed  on  the  market  some  time  ago  with  a  similar  object 
in  view.  An  exposed  plate  is  removed  from  the  dark  slide  under  any 
convenient  cover,  and  inserted  into  a  dish  containing  the  liquid,  the 
film  takes  up  the  stain,  and  can  then  be  transferred  to  the  developer, 
which  is  also  instantly  coloured,  and  affords  protection  from  actinic 
light  In  Mr.  Maclean’s  hands  a  fair  negative  resulted ;  the  stain,  he 
said,  would  disappear  on  washing.  The  evening  terminated  with  an 
exhibition,  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Harpur,  of  some  home-made  appliances  of 
neat  construction  and  design,  including  light  filters  and  their  attach¬ 
ments. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Twenty-first  annual  general  meeting,  June  25th.  Mr.  A.  Haddon  in 
the  chair.  The  annual  report  of  the  honorary  secretary  was  read  and 
adopted  unanimously. 

TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  HONORARY  SECRETARY. 

In  presenting  the  anniversary  report  of  the  association  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  year’s  working  and  our  general 
progress. 

Membership. — In  accordance  with  the  rules,  the  committee  struck  off 
ten  name3  from  the  membership  list  on  August  21st,  and  during  the 
year  there  have  been  five  resignations,  one  of  these  however,  being  of  a 
member  who  has  gone  to  Eurmah.  We  have  elected  during  the  year 
twelve  new  candidates. 

Attendances. — The  average  attendance  has  been  fully  maintained ; 
in  fact,  is  a  flight  increase  over  that  of  last  year. 


The  committee  have  held  during  the  year  twelve  meetings.  Of  these 
iseven  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the  Henderson  Award,  the  remainder 
being  fur  the  annual  supper  and  general  pui  poses 

Prizes  and  Competitions. — Early  in  the  year  the  committee  dre\* 
up  a  code  of  rules  for  the  Henderson  Award,  these  were  printed  and 
a  copy  sent  to  each  member.  They  also  decided  that  as  no  paper  of 
sufficient  importance  had  been  brought  before  the  society  during  the 
previous  year,  that  the  award  be  not  made  and  the  money  in  hand  b<- 
converted  into  a  special  fund,  to  purchase  a  die  fur  medals,  and  fur 
the  future  administration  of  the  award.  A  suitable  design  was  selected 
and  the  die  is  now  being  cut.  The  £2  2s.  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  W.  Hodges,  and  the  “  Welford  ”  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E. 
Featherstone,  Mr.  J.  S.  Teape  being  placed  second. 

Papers,  Lectures,  Discussions,  etc. — Although  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  describe  in  full  the  events  of  the  fifty  evenings  upon  which 
the  association  has  met,  yet  in  this  report  I  have  gone  a  little  further 
than  usual,  a  point  that  I  trust  will  be  appreciated.  I  take  the  meetings 
chronologically. 

July  10th. — Discussion  on  backing  plates,  Mr.  Wilkinson  advising 
wet  black  paper,  squeegeed,  and  Mr.  Teape  supporting  caramel.  The 
reversal  of  negative  images  was  also  discussed. 

July  17th. — Backing  plates  again,  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Teape. 
who  showed  comparative  te^ts.  Mr.  Henderson  recommended  lamp¬ 
black,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda. 

July  24th. — Another  backing  night,  Mr.  Drage  recommending  red 
ochre  and  gum.  Mr.  Henderson  suggested  soaking  the  plate  in  dis¬ 
tilled  water  before  development,  to  reduce  halation 

July  31st. — Discussion  chiefly  upon  the  various  reasons  for  the  death 
of  albumenised  paper. 

August  7th. — Mr.  Henderson  declared  that  the  plates  of  to-day  were 
not  so  rapid  as  eighteen  to  twenty  years  ago.  A  good  discus- ion 
followed,  ending  up  with  actinometers. 

August  21st. — Discussion  on  wet  plate  photography,  through  an 
exhibit  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown. 

August  28th. — A  display  of  slides,  taken  at  the  photographic  can  p. 
described  by  Mr.  Welford,  captain. 

September  4th. — A  very  interesting  lantern  night,  by  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son,  on  Burgos,  Cordova,  and  Granada. 

September  11th. — Intensification. 

September  18th. — Discussion  upon  the  continued  use  of  a  developer 
and  suggestions  for  tests. 

September  25th.—  Mr.  Henderson's  second  lantern  display,  “More 
Gems  from  Spain.” 

October  2nd. — Discussion  upon  the  fading  of  albumenised  prints. 

October  9th. — Mr.  Illingworth  on  the  “  Carbon  Process,”  a  lecture 
and  demonstration. 

October  16th  and  23rd. — Occupied  by  discussion  upon  the  Henderson 
Award. 


October  30th.— Paper  by  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  entitled  “  Suggestions.” 
November  6th.  Lantern  lecture,  “  A  Ramble  Round  the  Tower  of 
London,”  by  Mr.  A.  Bedding. 

November  13th.— “  Sinop  ”  collotype  process,  bv  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Collins  and  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

November  20th.— Lantern  night,  “Convention  Slides,”  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Rapson. 

November  27th.— “  The  Photography  of  Architecture,”  illustrated  by 
slides,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hodges. 

December  4th. — Discussion  upon  stain  removers,  followed  by  a 
demonstration,  by  Mr.  Harry  Wade,  of  Manchester,  on  behalf  of 
Messrs.  Wellington  and  Ward. 

December  11th. — Exhibition  of  prints  for  the  “Welford”  medal. 
December  18th. — Discussion  upon  combined  toning  and  fixing, 
started  by  Mr.  Drage. 

January  1st. — Paper  upon  “Photographic  Flexibilities,”  by  Mr.  W. 
D.  Welford. 

January  8th. — A  very  interesting  lantern  lecture,  by  Mr.  Harvey 
Piper,  upon  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

January  15th. — Prize  slides  of  the  “Photographic  News.” 

January  22nd. — “  The  Lighting  of  the  Optical  Lantern,”  a  chat  by 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Freshwater. 

January  29th. — “  Higgledy  Piggledy  ”  slides,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  French. 
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February  5th. — “  Photographic  Temperament,”  a  discourse,  by  Mr. 
S.  H.  Fry.' 

February  10th. “Colour  Photography,”  Mr.  Thos.  K.  Grant. 
February  19th. — “The  Focal  Plane  Shutter,”  illustrated  by  slides, 
by  Mr.  Wallis,  of  Kettering. 

February  26th.— Lantern  lecture  on  “Norway,”  by  Mr.  R.  Beckett. 
Marcli  5th. — Annual  supper;  forty-eight  members  and  friends. 
March  12th. — Lantern  lecture  on  Canada,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Atkins. 
March  19th. — Discussion  upon  isochromatic  plates. 

March  26th. — A  talk  by  Mr.  Freshwater  upon  limelight. 

April  2nd. — Lantern  lecture,  “A  Ride  to  Buda  Pesth,”  by  Mr.  C. 
Delgarno. 

April  16th. — Lantern  lecture,  “An  English  Photographic  Lens’ 

I  Factory,”  sent  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  and  Hobson. 

April  23rd.— Discussion  upon  the  origination  of  roll  holders,  followed 
,  by  one  upon  using  orthochromatic  plates  without  a  screen,  and  ordinary 
plates  with  one. 

April  30th. — Discussion  continued. 

May  7th. — Isochromatic  plates  again  fhe  chief  item,  followed  by 
Mr.  Welford’:  method  of  reproducing  music  by  the  carbon  process. 

May  14th. — Mr.  Thorne  Baker’s  paper  upon  “The  Application  of 
Other  Metals  than  Silver  to  Photography.” 

May  21st,— Mr.  Harry  Wade’s  paper  on  “Intensification  and  Reduc¬ 
tion.” 

May  28th. — Lantern  display  by  Mr.  Henderson,  “Egypt.” 

June  4th. — Paper  upon  the  “  Wet  Plate  Process,”  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Wilkinson. 

June  11th. — Discussion  upon  combined  toning  and  fixing  v.  separate 
baths;  also  partial  printing  and  development,  merging  into  halation, 
md  ending  up,  as  nsual,  with  isochromatic  plates  and  screens. 

June  18th. — Nomination  of  officers. 

June  25th. — Annual  general  meeting. 

We  have  therefore  had  .fourteen  lantern  lecture:  rr  displays,  six 
ormal  papers,  and  six  papers  or  demonstrations  by  trade  representa- 
ives,  the  other  evenings,  however,  providing  upon  some  occasions 
(uite  as  interesting  and  useful  items. 

The  annual  supper  this  year  brought  together  more  members  and 
riends  than  we  have  had  since  the  first  one.  The  excellent  musical 
are,  provided  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thos.  K.  Grant,  was  highly 
ppreciated. 

The  garden  party,  given  by  Mr.  Henderson,  to  commemo- 
ate  our  twenty-first  anniversary,  at  Westmoor  Hall,  Brims- 
own,  on  Saturday,  June  20th,  was  very  much  enjoyed  by  the 
wenty-two  members  and  friends  who  attended,  in  spite  of  the  gloomy 
eather.  A  full  toast  list  was  gone  through,  followed  by  a  musical 
rogramme,  arranged  by  Mr.  Welford.  Bowls,  tennis,  cricket,  and 
illiard  matches  were  features  of  the  afternoon,  and  a.  very  hearty 
jote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson,  and  Mr. 
id  Mrs.  Gray. 

The  library  has  been  added  to,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Frederick 
ork,  who  gave  us  a  number  of  Almanacks  and  Annuals.  During  the 
iar  a  sub-committee  was  elected,  to  superintend  the  binding  up  of 
irrent  periodicals,  and  those  present  at  recent  meetings  will,  I  think, 
Imit  their  labours  have  been  assiduous,  albeit  somewhat  “littery.” 

The  Press  we  have  again  to  thank  for  their  insertion  of  notices  of 
eetings,  particularly  one  staunch  supporter,  the  British  Journal  of 
aOTOGRAPHY. 

And,  lastly,  as  honorary  secretary,  I  have  to  thank  the  various 
icials  for  their  unfailing  assistance  ;  and  although  a  good  deal  has 
en  thrown  at  my  head,  by  part  of  the  Press  and  by  members,  at 
he  absent  hon.  sec.”  yet  the  association  has  not  been  affected.  Part 
this  is  due  to  Mr.  Freshwater,  who  so  kindly  officiates  in  my  place 
ien  I  am  lecturing  elsewhere.  I  can  assure  the  members  that  the 
iiment  I  feel  unable,  either  by  absence  or  pressure  of  work,  to  carry 
1  the  hon.  secretaryship,  or  am  led  so  to  think  by  reiteration  of  the 
.bsent  ”  cry  by  members  or  in  the  Press,  I  will  quickly  ask  you  to 
<  ct  someone  in  my  place,  more  able,  though  not  more  willing. 

The  honorary  treasurer’s  report  showed  that  the  balance  in  hand  was 
‘An  larger  than  in  previous  years.  The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
Hows:  Trustees:  A.  Haddon  and  Thos.  E.  Freshwater.  Com¬ 


mittee  :  R.  Beckett,  T.  K.  Grant,  J.  W.  Hodges,  R.  J.  Kindon,  H.  C. 
Rapson,  J.  S.  Teape,  P.  R.  Salmon,  and  W.  T.  Wilkinson.  Lantemist 
and  Curator:  G  .W.  M.  Wills.  Recorder  (pro.  tern.)  :  W.  T.  Wilkin¬ 
son.  Librarian:  W.  J.  Marshall.  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer:  Waltei 
D.  Welford.  Affiliation  Delegates  :  A.  Mackie  and  H.  C.  Rapson. 

"Votes  of  thanks  to  the  officials,  the  auditors,  and  the  hon.  secretary 
concluded  the  meeting. 


According  to  the  “  Lancet,”  Dr.  Loudon,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has 
published  some  interesting  observations  relative  to  the  action  of  the 
Becquerel  rays  on  the  nervous  system  and  on  the  eye.  He  found 
that  when  a  box  containing  bromide  of  radium  was  placed  in  a  cage  in 
which  mice  were  kept  the  animals  became  paralysed  and  comatose, 
and  died  in  five  days.  He  also  found  that  persons  who  are  either 
totally  blind,  or  have  only  the  feeblest  possible  perception  of  light, 
are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  Becquerel  rays,  and  are  able  to  form 
visual  conceptions  of  the  contour  of  objects,  the  shadows  of  which  are 
shown  on  a  screen  by  means  of  the  ra}::. 

Electrical  Notes.  The  John  Scott  legacy  medal  and  premium  was 
recently  awarded  by  the  Franklin  Institute  to  William  J.  Hammer  of 
New  York,  for  a  remarkable  experiment  in  the  phonographic  and 
telephonic  transmission  of  sounds  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Iwo  Edison  phonographs,  two  Edison  carbon  transmitting  telephones, 
two  Edison  motograph  receivers  or  loud-speaking  telephones  two  sets 
of  induction  coils  and  batteries,  and  104  miles  of  long-distance  telephone 
circuit,  6  miles  of  which  was  underground  and  submarine  cable,  and 
98  miles  of  which  were  strung  on  poles,  were  employed.  The  sounds, 
consisting  of  talking,  singing,  and  cornet  playing,  were  transmitted 
through  the  air  five  times,  and  were  transmitted  through  no  less  than 
fifteen  distinct  media  from  the  speaker  and  musician  in  New  York  to 
the  audience  in  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia.  These  media 
included  vocal  chords,  cornet,  air,  glass,  iron,  and  mica  diaphragms, 
carbon  buttons,  styli  of  steel,  palladium,  fixed  pins  or  springs,  hydrogen 
gas,  distilled  water,  wax  and  chalk  cylinders,  copper  wire,'  and  the 
mechanism  of  the  ear.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the  sound  waves 
were  changed  during  transmission  no  less  than  forty-eight  times.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  same  lecturer,  by  means  of  transmitters 
placed  upon  the  stage,  was  listened  to  by  audiences  in  fourteen  different 
cities.  Music  and  talking  Avere  transmitted  by  the  phonograph  and 
telephone  from  the  stage  of  the  Franklin  Institute  to  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Boston,  Syracuse,  New  York,  Newark,  Orange,  and  else¬ 
where. 

The  Metric  System. — Much  has  been  Avritten  in  these  pages  and 
elsewhere  on  the  advantages  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measuies,  and  many  readers  are  inclined  to  say  Avith  Artemus  Ward’s 
Cabman,  “There’s  a  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.” 
In  fact,  there  is  a  strong  party  Avho  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
adoption  of  the  system  should  be  made  compulsory,  not  on  a  logical 
basis  of  its  superiority,  but  simply  on  the  doctrine  of  expediency 
in  regard  to  our  international  commercial  relations.  At  a  discussion 
Avhich  Avas  held  in  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  on  the  metric 
system  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  recalled  the  fact  that  Rankine  had 
once  burst  into  poetry  on  the  subject  of  the  disadvantages  of  decimal 
Aveights  and  measures.  The  poem,  Avhich  was  published  in  1864,  Avas 
called  the  “  Song  of  the  Three -foot  Rule,”  and  the  following  are 
some  of  the  stanzas  :  — 

“  When  I  Avas  bound  apprentice  and  learned  to  use  my  hands, 

Folk  never  talked  of  measures  that  came  from  foreign  lands, 

Noaa"  I’m  a  British  Avorkman,  too  old  to  go  to  school, 

So  Avhether  the  chisel  or  file  I  hold,  I’ll  stick  to  my  three-foot  rule. 

“  Some  talk  of  millimetres  and  some  of  kilogrammes, 

And  some  of  decalitres  to  measure  beer  and  drams ; 

But  I’m  a  British  workman,  too  old  to  go  to  school, 

So  by  pounds  I’ll  eat,  and  by  quarts  I’ll  drink,  and  I’ll  stick  to 

my  three-foot  rule. 

“  The  great  Egyptian  pyramid’s  a  thousand  yards  about, 

And  Avhen  the  masons  finished  it  they  l’aised  a  joyful  shout; 

The  chap  that  planned  the  building  I’m  bound  he  was  no  fool, 

And  noAV  ’tis  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  he  used  a  three-foot  rule.” 


tftR  British  Journal  of  photography. 
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Commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence 


Mr.  Edmond  Wallis,  background  artist,  late  of  Orpington,  Kent, 
has  removed  to  Dunton  Green,  Kent. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Duthie,  photographic  dealer,  has  removed  from  6,  Rose 
Street,  to  13,  South  Saint  David  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Messrs.  Ede  and  Allom  inform  us  that  they  have  removed  their 
office  and  works  to  2,  Southwark  Bridge  Buildings,  S.E.  They  have 
taken  into  partnership  Mr.  H.  F.  Townsend,  and  in  future  they  will 
trade  under  the  name  of  Ede,  Allom,  and  Townsend,  Limited.  The 
scope  of  the  business  has  been  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  studio 
for  process  engraving  and  three-colour  printing,  a  branch  of  the  printing 
trade  in  which  Mr.  Townsend  has  been  engaged  for  many  years.  The 
firm  has  our  best  wishes  for  its  success. 

In  the  Dublin  Chancery  Division,  on  Friday,  June  19,  before  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  case  of  the  Kodak  Company,  Limited,  v. 
Thos.  Mason,  Mr.  Brunskill  applied  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  company 
for  a  perpetual  injunction  restraining  the  defendant  from  infringing 
the  plaintiffs’  registered  trade  mark,  “  Bull’s  Eye,”  and  from  parsing 
off  photographic  films  which  were  not  the  goods  of  the  plaintiff  com¬ 
pany,  as  and  for  such  goods  by  the  use  of  the  name,  or  by  the  use  of  the 
letters  “  B.  E.”  The  defendant  agreed  to-  pay  to1  the  plaintiffs 
£1  3s.  3d.,  being  the  amount  of  the  profits  made  from  the  sale  of 
isuch  films  not  the  plaintiffs’  manufacture  as  “  Bull’s  nye  ”  films,  as 
shown  by  the  account  furnished  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiffs  and 
accepted  by  them  as  correct.  The  defendant  also  agreed  to  pay  the 
costs  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  accepted  the  consent 
and  made  it  a  rule  of  the  Court. 

- - * - - 

Patent  l)ao$. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  June  15th 

and  June  20th,  1903:  — 

Toning  and  Fixing  Apparatus.— No.  13,321.  “Improvements  in  ap¬ 
paratus  for  use  in  toning,  fixing,  and  washing  photographic  prints, 
also  applicable  for  use  in  developing,  fixing,  and  washing  negative 
or  positive  films  or  plates.”  James  Pendlebury  Holding. 

Plates. — No.  13,350.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  photographic 
plates  and  the  like.”  John  Thompson  Burrell. 

Stereoscopic  Cameras. — No.  13,410.  “  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 

taking  stereoscopic  photographs.”  Theodore  Brown. 

Camera  Holders.- — No.  13,656.  “  Improvements  in  and  relating  to 

camera  holders  for  bicycles  and  the  like.”  Sydney  Frederick 
Herbert  Coffin. 

Stereoscopic  Cameras. — No.  13,702.  “Improvements  relating  to  ap¬ 
paratus  for  taking  stereoscopic  photographs.”  Theodore  Brown. 

Rapid  I  lates.  No.  lo,805.  “  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  rapid 

photographic  plates  or  films  and  the  like.”  Arthur  Reiner. 


exhibitions. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS 
July  22,  23.— Cardiff  County  Horticultural  Society  (art  section).  A. 
Coleman,  37,  Plasturton  Gardens,  Cardiff. 

September  24-October  31.— The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 


“  Focus  :  For  all  Photographers,”  is  the  title  of  the  latest  introduc¬ 
tion  to  periodical  literature  devoted  to  photography.  It  is  edited 
by  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Brookes,  and  published  weekly;,  price  one  penny, 
at  15,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C.  Consisting  of  twenty  pages 
of  text  matter,  with  illustrations,  “  Focus  ”  is  brightly  and  smartly 
written.  Our  contemporary  appeals  to  a  very  wide  constituency,  and 
we  wish  it  all  possible  success. 


Correspondence. 

%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  writers  are  given. 

%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  Jor  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 

- 

ROSOLIC  ACID. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  a  non-actinic  developer  there  is  nothing  I  have  ever 
tried  which  equals  rosolic  acid — commonly  called  corallin.  This  dis¬ 
solves  in  the  alkaline  solution  of  the  developer,  forming  an  intensely 
red  solution,  and  it  does  not  stain  the  gelatine.  I  find  that  a  convenient 
way  of  using  it  is  to  put  some  into  the  alkali  bottle  until  the  solution 
is  deep  enough  in  colour,  and  then  use  the  alkali  as  usual.  For  the 
development  of  colour-sensitive  plates  it  is  very  convenient.  Ordinary 
plates  may  be  developed  in  an  ordinary  gas-lighted  room  by  its  aid. — 
Yours  faithfully, 

John  Bidoood. 

Saltwell  View,  Gateshead-on-Tyne, 

June  29th,  1903. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “  Assistant  ”  writes  as  a  photographer  with  twenty 
years’  experience.  Having  assistants  under  me  I  entirely  agree  with  you 
in  your  recent  remarks  under  “  Ex  Cathedra.  He  says  a  short  time  ago 
he  advertised  in  the  Journal  for  an  outdoor  operator.  The  result  was  that 
he  received  thirty-eight  applicants.  Salary  asked,  15s.  to  27s.  6d.  a  week. 
Their  ages  ran  from  twentv  to  forty-five  years.  He  says  he  interviewed 
sixteen,  all  of  whom  were  supposed  to  have  had  over  five  years’ 
experience.  Ten  out  of  the  sixteen,  he  says,  knew  absolutely  nothing 
about  lenses,  or  the  difference  in  exposure  caused  by  using  different 
stops.  The  six  remaining  knew  a  trifle  more,  but  disregarded  cleanliness 
in  the  dark  room,  and  not  one  could  make  a  correct  exposure,  or  take 
a  decent  negative  except  a  snapshot  in  bright  weather.  He  says  he  is 
positive  that  thirteen  out  of  the  sixteen  were  Brownie  amateurs.  In 
the  first  place  I  should  like  to  ask  “  Assistant  ”  how  he  got  to  know 
that  not  one  could  make  a  correct  exposure  or  a  decent  negative?  Did 
the  sixteen  men  tell  him  that  they  could  not  make  a  correct  exposure 
or  a  decent  negative,  or  did  he  get  the  sixteen  men  to  make  exposures 
in  the  camera  and  develop  same  in  the  dark  room  ?  If  it  was  that  he 
got  them  to  develop  their  own  exposures,  one  after  the  other,  I  don’t 
wonder  at  them  disregarding  cleanliness  in  the  dark  room.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  our  “Assistant”  did  not  get  the  men  to  expose  and  develop  same ; 
therefore  this  clearly  points  out  that  our  “Assistant”  condemned  the 
men  as  amateurs  as  soon  as  ever  he  saw  them.  It  strikes  me  very  forcibly 
that  our  “  Assistant  ”  has  a  special  gift  of  the  gab,  with  a  knowledge 
of  photography  obtained  by  studying  books,  and  a  fair  theoretical 
knowledge.  As  regards  a  practical  knowledge,  I  am  afraid  he  is  left 
in  the  background.  I  am  thinking  he  must  have  been  a  good  judge  of 
Brownie  kodakers,  because  the  men  he  selected  were  not  as  good  as  the 
majority  of  Brownie  kodakers.  In  the  first  place  the  Brownie  kodaker 
is  shown  his  stops  in  his  camera,  and  is  taught,  and  knows  well,  that 
by  using  a  smaller  stop  the  longer  will  be  the  exposure,  and  the  better 
will  be  the  definition,  and  so  on.  Had  our  “  Assistant  ”  interviewed  tlie 
rest  of  his  thirty-eight  applicants,  perhaps  they  might  have  turned  out 
better  men  than  he  himself,  but  perhaps  he  is  one  of  those  men  that  like 
all  the  praise  for  themselves.  Just  fancy  thirty-eight  applicants  for 
operator’s  position  and  not  one  knowing  how  to  expose  or  develop  !  This 
is  right  down  rot ;  it  is  enough  to  make  employers  think  that  there  jis 
not  a  photographic  operator  to  be  had  at  the  present  time.  I  know 
that  there  are  a  few  duffers,  but  five  and  let  live ;  don’t  condemn  all  to 
raise  yourself.  I  am  afraid  our  “Assistant”  does  too  much  studying 
week  after  week.  I  think  if  he  would  study  his  workmen  a  little  better 
and  give  them  the  helping  hand  which  they  need,  I  am  sure  that  he 
would  learn  more  by  so  doing  than  all  the  photographic  books  ever 
published.  It  is  the  like  of  these  Brownie  upstarts  that  are  always 
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ready  to  condemn  practical  workmen.  I  very  much  doubt  if 
“  Assistant  ”  could  us©  a  Brownie  if  he  got  one ;  that  is,  I  mean  produce 
a  good  negative  with  one. — Yours  faithfully, 

“Another  Assistant.” 

June  27th,  1905. 


THE  GRUN  LENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  much  indebted  to  you  for  the  flattering  and  un¬ 
expected  notice  in  reference  to  my  lens.  I  have  to  thank  you  in  common 
with  the  other  photographic  journals  for  the.  kindly  encouragement  you 
have  given  to  my  efforts,  and  trust  that  with  improved  facilities  for 
grinding  and  increased  mechanical  technique,  lenses  of  even  better 
definition  may  be  arrived  at,  although  our  present  constructions  leave 
very  little  to  be  desired.— I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Edward  F.  Grun, 

The  Hall,  South  Avick,  Brighton. 

June  29th,  1903. 


THE  ILFORD  -  KODAK  COMBINATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Permit  us,  as  observers  of  passing  events,  to  correct 
the  misapprehension  under  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Baldock  labours,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  his  letter  of  last  Aveek  on  the  subject  of  the  Hford-Kodak 
Combination.  The  Kodak  Company  do  not  tie  the  dealer  doAvn  to 
Kodak  goods.  We  challenge  the  contrary  statement.  Let  any  dealer 
make  the  experiment  of  selling  Kodak  goods  and  also  the  goods  of 
other  houses,  avoiding,  of  course,  roll  film  imitations,  or  close  copies 
of  Kodak  designs,  and  he  Avill  find  no  restriction  whatever.  The  curi¬ 
ous  comparison  of  photographic  dealing  with  whiskey  and  beer  looks 
singularly  mal  apropos  when  the  matter  is  viewed  in  the  light  of 
reason  and  truth. — We  are,  dears  Sins,  yours  faithfully. 

Fair  Play. 

STAGE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  two  12  by  10  prints  enclosed  may  be  of  interest  at 
the  present  moment  as  showing  what  can  be  done  with  lenses  of  the 
old  type  in  comparison  with  the  latest  form  of  objectives.  They  were 
both  taken  at  night  in  the  Theatre  Royal  Dereham.  No.  1  is  simply 
a  portrait  group  of  the  players,  the  other  a  representation  of  the  ship 
scene  in  “  Admiral  Jack.”  That  they  are  not  so  picturesque  in  arrange¬ 
ment  as  the  group  taken  by  Dr.  Grim  is  nothing  to  the  point,  as  I 
do  not  send  them  as  specimens  of  pictures  but  merely  as  showing  the 
technical  rvork  of  the  lens.  There  are  two  points  which  are  worth 
considering  :  exposure  and  Avorking  aperture.  In  Dr.  G run’s  case  the 
exposure  is  given  at  two  seconds,  the  aperture  at  fl 4,  Avhile  these  groups 
Avere  taken  in  the  fraction  of  a  second  at  fj 32.  Should  any  of  your 
readers  who  are  interested  in  flash  Avork  desire  further  information,  I 
should  be  happy  to  supply  them  Avith  Avorking  details  of  my  system 
upon  receipt  of  their  business  card  and  stamped  envelope. — I  am, 
dear  sirs,  yours  Michael  E.  Banger. 

Ivy  House,  E.  Dereham,  June  30th,  1903. 

[The  specimen  photographs  sent  us  by  Mr.  Banger  are  excellent 
i  examples  of  good  definition. — Eds.  B.  J.P.] 


COPYRIGHT. 

“  .  .  .  and  no  proprietor  of  any  such  copyright  shall  be  entitled 

to  the  benefit  of  this  Act  until  such  registration,  and  no  action  shall  be 
sustainable  nor  any  penalty  recoverable  in  respect  of  anything  done 
before  registration.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  must  be  many  photographers  Avho,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  many  unsupported  assertions  to  the  contrary,  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Garet  Charles,  that  the  above  extract  from  clause  four  of  the  Copyright 
Act  of  1862,  as  printed  in  the  “  British  Journal  Almanac,”  is  ambiguous. 


In  the  absence  of  any  judicial  decision  two  interpretations  are  reason¬ 
ably  open,  and  further  light  upon  the  subject  is  very  desirable.  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  first  sentence  is  that  after  registration, 
hoAA'ever  much  delayed,  the  oAvner  of  the  copyright  is  entitled  to  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  Act ;  the  second  sentence  seems  to  state  that 
the  owner’s  claim  to  penalties  or  damages  shall  not  be  retrospective. 

Now,  what  precisely  is  the  meaning  of  the  final  words,  “  anything 
done  before  registration”  ?  I  submit  that  in  the  course  of  the  recent 
correspondence  in  your  pages,  there  has  been  no  satisfactory  answer  to 
this  extremely  important  question.  The  interpretation  offered  by 
many,  and,  1  believe,  accepted  by  yourselves,  is  that  no  photograph 
published  or  issued  (or  even  only  made  ?)  before  registration  can  ever 
be  covered  by  subsequent  registration. 

From  your  replies  to  enquirers  I  have  gained  the  impression — you 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong-  -that  once  a  copy  of  an  unregistered 
photograph  has  left  the  photographer’s  possession,  and  has  been  repro¬ 
duced,  no  subsequent  act  of  the  owner  enables  him  to  stop  that  repro¬ 
duction,  or  to  prevent  its  being  reproduced  in  any  other  form.  Tf  this 
is  so,  would  it  not  follow  that  even  if  such  a  copy  Avere  not  reproduced 
before  registration,  it  would  still  remain  unprotected,  and  always 
available  for  piracy? 

Another  interpretation  of  these  words,  equally  open,  or  I  would  even 
suggest,  if  read  Avith  the  Avliole  of  the  quotation,  more  reasonable,  is, 
that  that  Avhich  is  “  done  before  registration  ”  is  only  the  number  of 
copies  made  and  the  injury  sustained  by  the  OAvner  prior  to  registra¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  the  Act  does  not  permit  continued  indefinite  reproduc¬ 
tion  after  the  original  has  been  protected. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  submitted  the  above  lines  to  two  legal  friends, 
who  have  both  stated  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latter  vierv 
is  correct. 

The  question  is  one  of  considerable  interest  to  those  who  photograph 
much  for  publication  purposes.  One  may  produce  a  large  number  of 
pictures  which  may  not  be  published  for  a  long  time,  but  of  Avhich,  by 
reason  of  their  being  submitted  to  firms  of  known  integrity,  there  is 
just  a  very  remote  chance  of  piration.  With  the  certainty  of  being 
able  to  put  a  period  to  any  unauthorised  reproduction,  it  may  be 
cheaper  to  accept  this  very  small  risk  than  pay  several  pounds  a  month 
in  registratioii  fees,  much  of  winch  expense  may  prove  to  be 
unnecessary. 

In  cases  where  a  photograph  is  only  intended  to  be  reproduced  once 
in  some  reputable  journal,  registration  expenses  would  take  consider¬ 
able  percentage  off  the  fee  one  receives. 

So  far  as  the  journal  to  Avhom  the  photograph  is  sent  is  concerned,  one 
is  safe,  provided  one  sends  in  at  the  same  time  an  explicit  statement 
of  the  terms  on  which  the  print  is  submitted ;  I  am  informed  by  my 
legal  friends  that  the  fact  of  a  photograph  possessing  the  peculiar 
property  of  “copyright”  does  not  remove  it  from  the  operation  of  the 
ordinary  laws  of  contract. 

In  conclusion,  I  Avould  like  to  point  out  a  direction  in  Avhich  the 
laAv — or  the  terms  of  the  Berne  Convention-  requires  amendment. 
The  majority  of  photographers  ar©  probably  not  aware  that  they  have 
not  the  same  rights  in  Germany  as  they,  and  Germans,  have  in  England. 
A  German  may  obtain  heavy  penalties  from  an  English  “pirater”  for 
an  act  of  infringement  Avhich  he  is  legally  entitled  to  do  in  his  own 


country. 

It  is  highly  undesirable  that  we  should  continue  to  give  to  Germany 
more  advantages  than  she  is  Avilling  to  offer  us  in  return. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  the  exact  rights  conferred  by 
German  copyright  laAv,  but  I  infer  from  recent  cases  that  they  ar© 
either  very  feAV  or  very  easily  evaded,  and  if  the  P.C.U.  Avould 
explain  what  has  been  the  result  of  its  recent  experience  in  the  German 
courts,  it  Avould,  I. think,  be  doing  a  service  both  to  itself  and  to  the 
profession  generally. — Yours  faithfully,  Act. 


The  offices  of  the  Art  Photographic  Supply  Company  will  be  re¬ 
moved  from  54,  Queenswood  Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham,  to  Grosvenoi 
Buildings,  Steelhouse  Lane,  Birmingham,  on  July  6th  next. 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — An  exhibition  of  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphs,  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Grindrod,  of  Malvern,  is  now  on  view  at 
66,  Russell  Square,  betAveen  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  t  p.m.  Admission 
on  presentation  of  A'isiting  card. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  includ¬ 
ing  queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
JOURNAL  OF  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand ,  London, 
W. C."  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay . 

•**  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Photographs  Registered 

J.  L.  Hopper,  4,  Pendle  Street,  Nelson.  Photograph  of  novel  sign  from  widest  perfec 
board  ever  cut  in  British  Isles  up  to  present. 

Elite  Portrait  Company. — The  Griin  Lens  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Griin  Lem  Syndicate,  Southwick,  Brighton.  We  cannot  under¬ 
take  to  answer  correspondents  by  post. 
r  Dark  Slides. — C.  E.  writes  us :  “I  am  in  want  of  a  dozen 
paper  D.D.  slides.  I  beg  to  ask  if  you  will  kindly  give  me  the 
address  of,  I  think  it  is,  Horne,  the  manufacturers?  ”  In  reply  : 
Horne’s  address  is  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

W.  P. — The  apparatus  for  producing  “  Sticky-backs  ”  may 
be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Hitchmough,  101  and  103, 
Dale  Street,  Liverpool.  You  will  find  it  described  on  pages 
1,365  and  1,366  of  the  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac  for  1903. 

Quick-Drying. — W.  Steel  asks:  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
what  chemical  is  employed  in  the  quick-drying  process  used 
in  the  postcards,  now  being  advertised  as  ‘  Exposed,  developed, 
printed,  and  dried”  in  ten  minutes?’  In  reply:  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  postcards  are  coated  with  a  gelatino-bromide  emul¬ 
sion.  If,  after  they  are  fixed  and  washed,  they  be  soaked  for 
a  few  minutes  in  methylated  spirit  the  bulk  of  the  water  will  be 
absorbed  by  it.  The  cards  may  be  dried  before  the  fire.  We 
do  not  answer  correspondents  by  post. 

“  Westbury  Reader”  asks:  “Where  the  dye  orthochrom  T  can 
be  obtained  as  described  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  (last  week),  and  also  nitroso- dimethyl-aniline?  Are 
they  patented  ?”  In  reply :  Meister,  Lucius,  and  Briining,  of 
Hochst  am  Main,  Germany,  have  introduced  orthochrom  T ; 
possibly  it  can  be  obtained  from  their  London  house,  51,  St. 
Mary  Axe,  E.C.  Nitroso-dimethyl-aniline  could  possibly  be 
obtained  from  Hopkins  and  Williams,  Cross  Street,  Hatton 
Garden,  or  Harrington  Bros.,  Oliver  Yard,  City  Road,  E.C. 

Prints  in  Optical  Contact  with  Glass. — W.  Ritchie  and  Sons 
say :  “  If  you  can  favour  us  with  any  hints  regarding  the 

mounting  of  P.O.P  prints  in  optical  contact  with  glass  we  shall 
be  greatly  obliged.  We  do  not  have  much  difficulty  in  mount¬ 
ing  them  to  begin  with,  but  after  a  month  or  so  they  seem  to 
have  a  tendency  to  lift.  They  are  squeegeed  down  with  warm 
gelatine,  and  the  prints  are  made  in  the  usual  way.”  In  reply : 
The  only  suggestion  we  can  make  is  that  the  glass  was  not 
absolutely  clean  when  the  prints  were  mounted;  or,  that  too 
thick  a  solution  of  gelatine  was  used,  and  at  too  low  a  tem¬ 
perature.  A  thick  solution  of  gelatine  should  be  avoided. 

Restoring  Daguerreotypes. — W.  Bell  says  :  “  I  have  an  old  Daguer¬ 
reotype  on  silver  plate.  Can  it  be  restored?  I  have  seen  some 
matter  in  the  Journal  on  the  same  subject,  but  have  mis¬ 
placed  it.”  In  reply:  An  article  on  the  subject  appeared  on 
page  584  of  our  volume  for  last  year.  In  it  you  will  see  that 
the  advice  is  given  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
Daguerreotype  process,  that  they  should  put  the  work  in  the 
hands  of  such  as  are,  otherwise  a  valuable  picture  may  be 
irretrievably  ruined.  If  you  undertake  to  do  the  work  your¬ 


self  we  should  recommend  you  to  practice  on  one  or  two  pic¬ 
tures  that  are  of  no  value. 

Elementary  Queries. — F.  C.  S.  H.  asks :  “  Could  you  tell  me  how 
to  make  up  a  gold  toning  solution  and  what  quantities  should 
I  have  to  use  for  a  batch  of,  say,  100  prints,  all  sizes.  Also 
how  to  make  up  a  stock  solution  of  pyro-soda  or  pyro-amnionia.” 
In  reply:  Your  queries  are  of  such  an  elementary  nature  that 
we  must  refer  you  to  one  or  other  of  the  cheap  manuals  of 
photography,  or  to  the  .Almanac  for  the  formula.  Space  is  too 
limited  in  this  column  to  repeat  formulae  that  the  readers  of 
the  Journal  are  familiar  with.  With  regard  to  the  number 
of  prints  that  can  be  toned  with  a  certain  quantity  of  gold,  we 
may  tell  you  that  each  full  sheet  of  P.O.P  will  require  from 
two  to  three  grains,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  toning. 

Jack  says  :  “  I  work  in  a  studio  20ft.  long,  with  a  portrait  combina¬ 
tion  of  13in.  equivalent  focus.  This  focus  is  just  a  little  too 
long  to  enable  me  to  get  a  full  length  figure.  Can  I  use  a 
supplementary  lens  that  will  shorten  the  focus  about  lin.  ? 
If  so,  will  you  please  describe  the  kind  of  lens  and  focus 
required,  and  approximate  price,  and  where  it  should  be  placed? 
Also,  would  a  supplementary  lens  impair  the  definition  at  all?” 
In  reply :  A  double  convex  or  plano-convex  lens  of  156in.  focus 
should  be  placed  close  to  the  diaphragm  or  in  front.  The 
price  is  entirely  a  matter  of  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  and  this 
should  be  nearly  the  diameter  of  the  lens  tube.  Assuming  that 
our  correspondent  is  using  a  portrait  lens  we  doubt  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  obtaining  a  spectacle  lens  of  so  large  a  diameter,  so 
that  the  cost  would  be  much  greater.  The  definition  would 
not  suffer  to  any  extent. 

Enlarging. — Geo.  Still  says  :  “  In  your  issue  of  the  19th  inst.  there 
is  an  article  ‘  About  copying  and  enlarging  positives  in  the 
camera.’  This  is  the  very  thing  I  wanted  to  know,  but  I  am 
sorry  I  do  not  understand  the  following  part  of  it.  I  wonder 
if  you  would  kindly  make  it  a  little  clearer  for  me?  ‘Packed 
round  to  keep  out  strong  light,  and  a  neat  square  packing- 
box  at  the  other.  The  studio  camera,  minus  its  lens,  was 
wheeled  into  the  dark  room  opposite  the  arrangement  already 
described.  Its  focussing  screen  being  about  9ft.  from  the  lens 
in  the  front  camera.  An  assistant  outside  got  the  focussing 
right  by  orders  given  from  the  dark  room.’  (1)  Which  camera 
is  referred  to?  (2)  Is  the  box  put  in  the  centre  between  the 
two  cameras  ?  (3)  I  find  that  copying  reduces  the  positive,  with 
a  Wray’s  lens  R.R.  lOin.  focus.”  In  reply:  We  should  have 
thought  that  from  the  article,  any  photographer  would  see  how 
to  go  to  work.  In  reply  to  the  queries  :  (1)  In  the  studio 
camera,  of  course.  (2)  The  positive  is  put  outside  on  the  box. 
(3)  You  have  not  placed  the  lens  near  enough  to  the  object  to  he 
copied.  If  you  refer  to  page  1,183  of  the  Almanac  you  will 
find  a  table  giving  the  distance  that  a  lens  of  any  given  focus 
must  be  placed  to  produce  any  degree  of  enlargement. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

As  a  printing  medium  collodio-chloride 
is  used  much  more  extensively  in  Ger¬ 
many  than  here.  To  those  who  wish  to 
obtain  matt  prints  by  the  process,  the 
“  Atelier  des  Photographen  ”  this  month  recommends  the 
use  of  a  four-per-cent,  gelatine  solution.  The  prints  are 
immersed  in  it,  and  brought  into*  contact  with  sheets  of 
ground  glass,  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  with  a  solution 
of  wax.  They  are  then  stood  up  to  dry,  and  will 
separate  from  the  glass  without  further  trouble.  If  smooth, 
instead  of  ground  glass  be  used,  the  familiar  glazed  print 
may  be  obtained.  We  doubt  if  much  collodio-chloride 
paper  is  used  by  professional  photographers,  although,  if 
properly  handled,  it  should  be  one  of  the  best  materials  for 
making  silver  prin  ts.  But  it  would  be  blindness  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  in  Germany  its  reputation  has  suffered  considerably. 
German  photographers  have  found  collodio-chloride  prints 
less  stable  than  gelatine,  and  we  believe  the  fault  may  be 
traced  to  the  horniness  the  film  acquires  with  age.  The  film 
is  thus  rendered  less  permeable  to  the  various  baths  used 
after  printing.  The  suggestion  of  our  contemporary  may 
be  of  use  to  those  who  print  in  collodio-chloride,  but  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  it  should  be  recommended. 
The  same  effect  may  be  obtained  upon  gelatino-chloride 
without  the  use  of  the  four-per-cent,  gelatine  solution,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  print  with  greater  promise  of  stability 
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Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  Dr. 
Eder’s  work  in  sensitometry  is  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Hurter  and  Driffield’s  method  to 
the  measurement  of  the  sensitiveness  of 
orthochromatie  plates.  We  think  it  a 
pity  that  Dr.  Eder  has  discarded  the  H  and  D  notation 
and  created  a  second  which  he  calls  “  degrees  Schemer,” 
but  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  latter  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  he  rates  ordinary  commercial  plate  of 
medium  sensitiveness  at  lOdeg.  Schemer,  rapid  plates  at 
13  to  14  degrees,  and  extra  rapid  at  16  to  17  degrees.  Dr. 
Eder  finds  that  orthochromatie  and  panchromatic  plates 
exhibit  more  sensitiveness  to  the  benzine  lamp,  used  as  a 
standard  light,  than  to  daylight.  This  is  attributable  to 
the  yellowness  of  the  benzine  light.  Rapid  orthochromatie 
plates  should  have  a  sensitiveness  of  17  to  19  degrees 
Scheiner.  According  to  Dr.  Eder,  an  estimate  of  their 
rapidity  may  be  formed  by  measuring  them  against  an 
ordinary  plate,  which  has  been  accurately  speeded  by  his 
system.  The  comparison  is  made  by  exposing  the  two 
simultaneously  in  a  tubular  photometer,  the  holes  in  which 
admit  light  in  geometrical  progression,  corresponding  to 
degrees  Scheiner.  Diffused  daylight  is  reflected  from  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  into  the  photometer.  In  this  way  the 
minimum  exposure  and  the  opacities  of  the  half  tones  can. 
be  ascertained  and  compared,  and  thus  the  practical  sensi¬ 
tiveness  is  ascertained.  But  Dr.  Eder  also  compares  the 
relative  sensitiveness  of  the  orthochromatie  plate  for  blue, 
violet,  and  ultra-violet  on  the  one  hand,  with  red,  yellow, 
and  green  on  the  other.  Two  filters  are  used,  the  blue 
being  a  solution  of  25  grammes  of  sulphate  of  copper,  in 
l,000c.c.  of  water  and  ammonia  and  the  yellow  a  solution 
of  40  grammes  of  chromate  of  potash  in  1,000c. c.  of  water. 
The  filters  interpose  layers  of  these,  solutions  lc.  thick 
between  the  plate  and  the  benzine  light  of  the  Scheiner 
sensitometer,  which  is  ^  metre  distant.  A  third  filter  mter- 
posing  a  similar  thickness  of  plain  water  is  also  used.  j11® 
plates  are  exposed  and  developed  together,  and  then 
superimposed  for  comparison.  The  following  example 
exhibits  the  practical  results:  — 

Opacity.  Relative- 
Number.  Sensitiveness. 

a.  Behind  blue  filter  ...  2deg.  Scheiner  ...  14 

b.  Behind  yellow  filter...  9deg.  Schemer  ...  78 

c.  Behind  water  filter  ...  lOdeg.  Scheiner  ...  100 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  optical  effect  up  to  the  blue  is  78 
per  cent.,  whilst  blue  to  violet  is  14  per  cenh  of  whole. 
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The  percentage  unaccounted  for  is  due  to  the  imperfect 
division  of  the  spectrum  by  the  filters.  The  plates  are  also 
tested  for  daylight  with  the  tubular  photometer  in  a  similar 
manner.  Good  dryplates  of  the  Erythrosine  type  show  a 
difference  of  2  or  3  to  1  for  the  two  sections  of  the  spectrum, 
whilst  plates  of  the  perxanto  type,  with  depressed  sensitive¬ 
ness  for  blue,  show  a  difference  of  1  or  2  to  1.  Collodio- 
bromide  sensitised  with  Eosine  is  the  only  emulsion  show¬ 
ing  relative  sensitiveness  for  blue  and  yellow  as  1  to  5  or  6. 
*  *  * 

Distortion  It  is  a  generally  recognised  fact  that 

a.nd  the  under  certain  circumstances  that  remark- 

Sh^i^ter*ane  ably  efficient  instrument  for  rapid  in¬ 

stantaneous  exposures,  the  focal  plane 
shutter,  gives  a  distorted  image.  An  exceedingly  instruct- 
tive  example  may  be  seen  in  No.  8  of  the  ‘‘Photo-Gazette,” 
page  155.  It  is  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  motor-cars, 
which  took  part  in  the  recent  unfortunate  race  from  Paris 
to  Madrid.  M.  Sigriste  was  the  operator,  and  the  photo¬ 
graphs  were  taken  at  a  spot  where  the  cars  could  run  at 
maximum  speed,  which  is  said  to  have  been  120  to  140 
kilometres  per  hour.  M.  Sigriste  was  only  8  or  9  metres 
from  the  vehicles,  and  the  slit  of  the  shutter  was  2  milli¬ 
metres  wide  and  represented  an  exposure  of  1/2,500  of  a 
second.  The  photographs  are  remarkably  good,  but  the 
fore  wheels  of  the  car  are  elliptical,  with  a  pronounced 
bulge  in  front,  near  the  top  of  the  tyres.  Under  less  trying 
conditions,  distortion  of  this  character  would  not  assert 
itself,  and  it  may  very  well  be  tolerated  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  efficient  instrument  of  the  kind.  The  spokes  of 
the  wheels  are  clear  and  distinct  and  the  general  detail 
good.  The  photograph  is  worthy  of  notice  as  a  remarkably 
good  specimen  of  grande  vitesse  photography. 


Increasing  At  the  International  Congress  for  Ap- 
the  Keeping  plied  Chemistry,  held  recently  in  Berlin, 
of'carbon  Dr.  ■^am^as  presented  a  note  on  the 

Tissue.  above  subject,  which  contains  a  valuable 

suggestion  for  all  users  of  bichromated 
colloid  printing  processes.  He  points  out  that  bichro¬ 
mated  gelatine,  for  instance,  keeps  better  when  the  potash 
salt  is  used  instead  of  the  corresponding  ammonium  bichro¬ 
mate,  and  that  this  keeping  power  is  increased  by  neutral 
sodium  citrate  or  potassium  oxalate.  A  paper  sensitised  in 
a  potassium  bichromate  bath  containing  3  per  cent,  of  one 
of  these  salts,  kept  perfectly  for  a  month,  and  even 
after  two  months  it  was  soluble.  The  theoretical  explana¬ 
tion  is  that  the  product  of  reduction  of  the  bichromate 
forms  alkaline  chromates  with  the  soda  or  potash,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  chromium  salts  of  the  organic  acids  are 
formed.  Tartrates,  and  especially  the  lactates,  also  reduce 
the  keeping  power  of  the  tisssue,  and,  therefore,  should  act 
as  sensitisers  or  increase  the  sensitivness  of  the  tissue. 

*  *  * 

More  New  Dr.  Fabre,  of  Toulouse,  points  out  that, 
Developers.  following  on  the  lines  suggested  by  MM. 
Lumire  and  Seyewetz,  several  new  developers  can  be  com¬ 
pounded  with  one  molecule  of  metol  and  two  molecules 
of  pyrogallol  or  pyrocatechin.  It  is  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  necessary  quantities  in  weak  sodium  sulphite 
solutions,  in  order  to  prevent  oxidation,  and  then  mix 
them.  Developers  are  thus  obtained  which  require  no 
alkali.  They  give  good  gradation  with  freedom  from  fog, 
and)  are  suitable  both  for  negative  and  positive  work. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  same  effect  meto-pyrogallol  re¬ 
quires  five  minutes,  metoquinone  ten  minues,  and  the  meto- 
pyrocatechine  fifteen  minutes,  but  the  latter  gives  the  best 
gradation. 


Direct  Dr.  Neuhauss,  of  Berlin,  has  con- 

Colour  tinued  his  researches  on  the  production 

mo  ograp  s  .  coiour  photographs  by  the  direct 

methods  of  bleaching  aniline  dyes,  and  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry,  he  was  able  to  give  a  formula  for  a  plate  which 
could  be  prepared  commercially.  Opal  glass  is  coated 
with  the  following  mixture:  — 

Soft  emulsion  gelatine  .  lOgrammes 

Water  .  100c. c.m. 

Methylene  blue  solution  0.1:50  ...  6c. c.m. 

Auranmine  blue  solution  0.1:50  ..  1.5c. c.m. 

Erythrosine  blue  solution  0.25:50  3c. c.m. 

The  plate  is  treated  with  an  ethereal  soluution  of  hydrogen 
peroxide,  and  then  exposed.  Brilliantly  coloured  results 
are  obtained.  A  still  more  interesting  fact  recorded  by 
Dr.  Neuhauss  is  the  discovery  that  several  dyes,  when  in 
contact  with  gelatine  and  ammonium  persulphate,  lose  their 
colour,  but  that  it  is  regained  on  exposure  to  comple¬ 
mentary  light.  It  is  obvious  that  we  have  here  the  germ 
of  a  direct  colour  process,  which  would  enable  us  to  take 
negatives  in  complementary  colours  and  print  out  in  cor¬ 
rect  colours  on  prepared  plates. 

*  *  •* 

The  Uranium  In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Societe 
I  ntensifier.  Frangaise  de  Photographie,  M.  Bunel 
pointed  out  that  most  of  the  usual  formulae  for  the  uranium 
intensifier  contain  glacial  acetic  acid,  in  quantities  varying 
even  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent.  This  addition  being  made 
with  the  idea  of  preventing  the  staining  of  the  gelatine ; 
unfortunately,  however,  the  gelatine  is  very  strongly  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  acetic  acid,  and  when  the  solution  is  used  for 
the  toning  of  bromide  prints  the  image  frequently  suffers. 
To  avoid  these  troubles,  and  to  obtain  pure  whites  with 
To  avoid  these  troubles,  and  to  obtain  pure  whites  in  the 
or  oxalic  acids  in  place  of  the  acetic,  as  in  the  following 
formula :  — 

Water  .  100  parts 

Citric  Acid  .  2.5  parts 

Or  oxalic  acid  .  1.5  parts 

Uranyl  nitrate  .  1.0  parts 

Potassium  ferricyanide  .  0.8  parts 

When  the  desired  tone  is  reached  the  print  or  negative 
should  be  washed  in  water  acidified  slightly  with  citric  or 
oxalic  acid. 

*  *  * 

Light  _  There  is  such  a  fascination  about  all  that 

penetration.  relates  to  the  light  cure  of  disease,  which 
is  now  the  subject  of  both  experiment  and  practice  at 
many  of  the  hospitals,  and  which  medical  men  will  pre¬ 
sently  be  bound  to  include  amongst  their  resources  for  the 
treatment  of  private  patients,  that  anything  relating  thereto 
is  of  absorbing  interest.  One  point  about  this  light  cure 
seems  to  have  been  accepted  rather  too  readily,  and  that  is 
the  supposition  that  it  is  effective  when  the  disease  is  on 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  but  that  the  rays  cannot  penetrate 
much  below  that  surface.  At  least,  this  is  what  we  gather 
from  the  numerous  accounts  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Press  concerning  the  Finsen  and  other  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment.  As  an  example,  we  have  read  that  “  rodent  ulcer,” 
which  is  an  external  form  of  cancer,  is  asserted  to  be 
curable,  whilst  cases  where  the  disease  is  situated  in  the 
deeper-seated  tissues  have  not  been  so  successfully  attacked. 
Some  interesting  experiments  have  recently  been  carried 
out  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Kime,  with  a  view  to  show  that  light  will 
act,  and  act  quickly,  too,  upon  a  photographic  plate. 
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although  it  has  first  to  pass  through  a  considerable  thick¬ 
ness  of  livingflesh.  A  full  account  of  these  experiments  ishere 
reprinted  from  the  “  Scientific  American,”  together  with  a 
number  of  photographic  illustrations,  for  the  experimenter 
called  in  the  aid  of  photography  to  help  him  in  recording 
his  results.  Having  procured  a  number  of  circular  nega¬ 
tives  of  different  subjects,  of  about  the  size  of  a  half  crown 
piece,  he  bound  to  each  of  these  a  gelatine  plate  of  the  same 
dimensions,  and  after  placing  these  one  by  one  in  his 
mouth,  he  stepped  out  of  his  dark-room  and  allowed  the 
rays  of  the  sun  to  shine  upon  his  cheek,  beneath  which  the 
negative  and  the  plate  was  lying,  for  40  seconds  on  a 
February  day.  At  the  time  of  exposure  the  nose  and 
mouth  was  carefully  covered  with  a  black  silk  cloth,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  any  light  getting  to  the  plate 
except  through  the  flesh  of  the  cheek.  The  pictures  are 
fully  exposed,  and  although  they  are  not  superb  examples 
of  photography  they  serve  to  show  that  light  has  a  pene¬ 
trative  effect  through  living  flesh.  It  is  also  apparent 
from  these  experiments  that  the  red  colour  of  the  blood 
does  not  stop  the  chemical  action  of  the  light  to  any  great 
extent.  We  may  assume  that  the  interior  of  the  human 
mouth,  under  normal  conditions,  and  on  a  sunny  day,  must, 
to  any  living  organism  within  it — and  we  are  told  that  its 
mucuous  membrane,  together  with  the  whole  alimentary 
canal,  is  peopled  with  millions  of  such  organisms — appear 
to  be  a  brilliantly-lighted  red  room.  If  we  hold  our  half 
closed  hands,  towards  the  sun  the  blood  within  the  fingers 
makes  of  them  a  scarlet  screen,  and  we  may  assume  that 
the  boneless  cheek  would  pass  more  light  than  the  fingers. 
But  why,  we  may  ask,  did  Dr.  Kime  confine  his  observa¬ 
tions  to  the  mouth?  He  might  extend  his  experiments  by 
so  arranging  a  plate  that  no  light  could  get  to  it  except 
through  the  thickness  of  the  hand,  or  the  foot.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  a  most  interesting  thing  to  know  how  far  the 
limbs,  and  even  the  trunk  were  penetrable  by  ordinary 
light  rays.  We  know  that  the  X-rays  will  travel  through 
the  entire  body,  for  with  the  aid  of  a  fluorescent  screen  we 
have  actually  seen  the  shadow  of  the  beating  heart.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  ordinary  light  will  travel  through  the 
deeper  tissues  in  the  same  manner,  we  may  have  every  hope 
that  its  curative  power  will  travel  with  it,  and  thus  relieve 
some  of  those  dreaded  internal  maladies  which,  under  the 
name  of  “  malignant  growths,”  kill  so  many  of  our  fellow- 

*  *  * 

In  the  old  wet-plate  days  varnishing  was 
imperative,  for  the  collodion  film,  how¬ 
ever  “  horny  ”  it  might  be  regarded  from 
a  technical  standpoint,  was  very  easily  abraded,  and  the 
neglect  to  varnish  a  plate  soon  brought  its  punishments. 
Even  the  wet-plate  positives  which  were  in  vogue  before  the 
Ferrotype  process  sent  them  to  the  rightabout,  were  var¬ 
nished,  and  no  photographer  worthy  of  the  name  would  ever 
have  thought  of  neglecting  this  finish  to  his  work.  The 
careful  professional  of  the  present  day  will  know  the  value 
of  a  coat  of  varnish  to  the  plate  which  is  intended  for  a 
permanency,  or  from  which  many  prints  are  to  be  taken, 
but  the  gelatine  surface  is  so  much  harder  and  adherent 
than  one  of  collodion  that  the  careless  operator,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  ninety-nine  amateur  workers  out  of  one  hundred,  is 
tempted  to  leave  the  varnish  bottle  alone.  At  one  time 
varnish  was  considered  such  an  important  item  of  the 
photographer’s  assortment  of  mysteries  that  many  formulae 
were  published,  and  every  man  had  his  particular  method  of 
mixing  up  gums  with  alcohol,  which  was,  of  course,  made 
better  than  anybody  else’s,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  nowa¬ 
days  many  a  valuable  negative  perishes  from  the  effect  of 


creatures. 


Varnishing 
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damp  and  atmospheric  variations,  which  might  have  been 
saved  by  a  protecting  coat  of  varnish.  A  German  tech- 
mcal  paper  recently  devoted  a  paragraph  to  the  subject  of 
the  flexibility  of  dried  coats  of  varnish  as  applied  to  oil¬ 
cloths,  leather,  paper,  and  other  materials  which  have  to  be 
bent  or  folded,  and  it  was  here  pointed  out  that  although* 
most  varnishes  were  flexible  enough  at  first,  before  their 
solvents  had  fully  evaporated  they  would  become  quite 
brittle  subsequently  and  crack  with  the  least  touch.  It  i& 
cuiious  that  the  remedy,  well  known  to  old  photographers., 
for  preventing  this  brittleness  of  a  varnished  coat,  by  the 
addition  to  it  of  a  small  amount  of  castor  oil  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  at  all.  Spirit  varnishes  and  oil  varnishes  are  con¬ 
sidered,  but  the  use  of  celluloid  as  the  foundation  of  ars 
extremely  hard  varnish,  which  will  resist  both  mechanical 
and  chemical  assaults,  is  passed  over.  As  glass  is  a  rigid... 
almost  unbendable  material,  a  coating  of  varnish  upon  it  is 
not  exposed  to  any  mechanical  strain,  but  certain  kinds  of 
varnish  seem  subject  to  a  shrinkage  which  splits  up  the* 
transparent  film  into  a  kind  of  irregular  tesselated  pave*- 
rnent.  It  was  to  prevent  this  accident  that  led  the  old 
photographers  to  include  in  their  recipes  a  trace  of  castor- 
oil.  Now  that  flexible  celluloid  and  other  films  are  coming 
into  such  common  use  the  subject  of  varnishing  may  again* 
asume  importance,  for  it  is  evident  that  a  varnish  which 
will  be  satisfactory  on  a  glass  plate,  where  it  lies  undis¬ 
turbed,  may  not  do  for  a  flexible  film.  From  recent  trials- 
which  we  have  made  we  are  led  to  believe  that  a  celluloid 
varnish,  made  by  dissolving  a  few  shreds  of  celluloid  in 
amyl  acetate,  or  in  acetone,  makes  a  most  valuable  varnish 
for  either  plates  or  films.  It  should  be  coaxed  to  flow 
over  the  gelatine  surface  by  means  of  a  brush,  and  when 
dry  the  coating  is  so  thin  that  it  is  hardly  perceptible.  This; 
varnish  has  the  merit  of  requiring  no  heat,  and  in  favour¬ 
able  weather  it  will  be  dry  and  hard  in  twenty  minutes.  In 
the  case  of  celluloid  films  care  should  be  taken  that  the* 
varnish  does  not  touch  any  part  but  the  gelatine  surface. 

*  *  *• 

A  Check  The  discussion  in  our  columns  on  ih& 

to  Piracy.  question  of  registration  of  copyright,, 

after  publication,  has  been  interesting,  though  it  has  settled 
little.  In  the  answers  column  this  week  there  is  a  com¬ 
munication  from  a  corespondent  who  finds  himself  in  the* 
position  of  many  others  who  have  not  registered  the  copy¬ 
right  in  an  interesting  picture  before  it  was  published.  He* 
complains  that  his  picture  has  been  used  over  and  over 
again  in  guide  books,  papers,  chocolate  boxes,  etc.  His 
query  is  this,  “  Can  I  make  a  slight  alteration  in  the* 
original  by  inserting  a  small  object  and  effect  a  copyright, 
and  so  have  a  hold  on  anyone  reproducing  it  in  future  with: 
that  alteration  showing?”  As  the  reply  may  be  useful  to* 
many  of  our  readers  we  give  it  prominence  here.  He  can* 
do  so,  because  the  picture  is  different  from  the  one  pre¬ 
viously  published,  and  there  would  be  a  valid  copyright  in* 
it.  We  may  quote  a  case  in  point  that  was  tried  in  the- 
High  Court  of  Justice  here  a  few  years  ago.  Briefly  it 
was  this.  A  German  house  published  a  reproduction  of  a 
painting,  and  it  was  copied  and  used  as  an  advertisement 
by  a  firm  of  patent  medicine  vendors  to  the  great  injur}*  of 
the  publisher.  But  as  the  conditions  of  copyright  had  not 
been  fulfilled — or  there  was  some  informality  about  them 
no  action  could  be  taken.  Subsequently  the  artist  made 
some  trifling  alterations  in  the  painting,  and  it  w  as  again 
reproduced  and  published,  the  copyright  in  it  having  this 
time  been  secured.  The  medicine  vendors  requiring  a 
second  edition  of  their  advertisement  had  the  photograph 
reproduced  as  a  chromo-litho,  but  this  time  took  one  of  the 
altered  picture  for  the  purpose.  An  action  for  infringe- 
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ment  of  copyright  was  then  commenced  in  the  High  Court 
here,  and  the  plaintiff  gained  the  day.  During  the  trial 
the  artist  who  painted  the  picture  was  called  as  a  witness 
to  prove  that  the  copy  was  made  from  a  reproduction  of  the 
painting  after  he  had  made  the  alteration  in  it.  In  the 
result  the  defendants  were  mulcted  in  very  substantial 
damages — £100,  if  our  memory  serves  us  correctly — and 
costs.  An  injunction  was  also  granted  restraining  further 
issue,  and  the  defendants  were  ordered  tO'  give  up  all  nega¬ 
tives,  and  the  lithographic  stones  from  which  the  piracies 
were  printed,  also  all  copies  in  their  possession,  and  of 
these  there  were  some  hundred  thousand  or  more.  From 
this  case  it  will  be  seen  that  a  photograph,  which  may  not 
have  'been  registered  in  the  first  instance  may  be  altered,  or 
modified,  and  then  have  the  copyright  in  it  registered,  and 
the  owner  of  it  can  then  recover  damages  against  infringers. 
This  is  a  fact  that  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known 
amongs  photographers  ;  hence  we  call  attention  to  it.  When 
this  plan  is  adopted  it  will  be  advisable  to  call  in  all  the 
copies,  when  possible,  of  the  photograph  issued  before  regis¬ 
tration  so  that  the  pirates  will  have  to  use  one  that  is  copy¬ 
right.  This  may  look  somewhat  like  setting  a  trap,  but 
then  few  have  much  sympathy  with  pirates,  and  in  this  way 
they  may  often  be  brought  to  book. 

*  *  * 


Mite  Flying:  We  are  given  to  understand  that  Mr. 

S.  F.  Cody,  who  participated  in  the 
O  Ograp  y.  receny  kite-flying  contest  at  Worth¬ 
ing,  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Admiralty  to 

construct  a  number  of  kites  for  the  summer  manuoevres, 
and  with  some  of  them  automatic  photography  will  be  at¬ 
tempted.  The  modern  kite,  such  as  was  used  in  the  recent 
kite-flying  competition,  and  will  be  employed  for  the  above 
purpose,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  kite  of  our 
schooldays.  It  will  raise,  comparatively  heavy  weights, 
whilst  in  our  boyhood  the  difficulty,  as  most  of  us  will  re¬ 
member,  was  in  getting  the  toy  to  raise  itself  and  its  tail. 
In  Mr.  Cody’s  arrangement,  photography  from  the  kite  is 
said  to  be  very  simple.  A  camera  is  attached  to  the  kite 

with  a  contrivance  to  keep  it  at  such  an  angle  as  to  allow 

■of  the  desired  view  to  be  taken.  The  exposure  is  obtained 
either  by  a  special  time-fuse  or  by  a  pneumatic  bulb, 
specially  contrived.  Photographers  will  look  forward  to 
the  experiments  with  interest.  The  idea  of  taking  photo¬ 
graphs  from  a  height  for  war  purposes  is  bv  no  means  new. 
Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  late  Mr.  W.  B.  Wood¬ 
bury  obtained  a  provisional  specification  for  a  patent  for 
accomplishing  this  end,  and  also  read  a  paper  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  the  Balloon  Society.  Mr.  Woodbury  did  not 
employ  a  kite,  but  a  small  captive  balloon  of  sufficient 
buoyancy  to  carry  the  apparatus.  It  may  be  interesting, 
just  at  the  present  time,  if  we  give  a  few  extracts  from  the 
specification,  as  it  shows  that  some  modern  appliances  are 
not  quite  so  novel  as  many  imagine  they  are: — “In  the 
place  of  the  car  there  is  a  wooden  box,  open  below,  to  on© 
side  of  which  the  rope  by  which  the  balloon  is  held  is 
fastened,  and  from  the  opposite  side  projects  a  light  sail 
or  rudder,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  prevents  the 
balloon  turning  round.  Suspended  by  a  pivot  at  the  top 
inside  the  box,  is  the  camera,  which  thus  hangs  vertically. 
The  lens  points  downwards,  and  above  it  are  two  rollers 
carrying  a  strip  of  flexible  sensitive  tissue.  .  ..  .  The 

apparatus  is  worked  by  an  electric  current,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  three  wires  are  entwined  with  the  rope  by  which  the 
balloon  is  held.  One  wire  is  for  the  return  current,  one 
■wire  is  connected  with  an  electro-magnet,  and  this,  with 
clockwork,  so  that  bv  completing  or  interrupting  the  cir¬ 
cuit  the  sensitive  tissue  is  rolled  from  one  roller  to  the 


other  to  expose  a  fresh  surface.  A  current  along  the  other 
wire  by  means  of  an  electro-magnet  releases  the  shutter  and 
gives  the  exposure.  Thus  by  alternating  the  current  a 
series  of  photographs  may  be  obtained.”  From  the  above 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  idea  of  securing  photographs  for 
war  purposes  from  a  height  is  not  so  new  as  some  may 
surmise ;  neither  is  the  use  of  roll  films  and  cameras 
for  their  use.  The  date  of  the  provisional  specification  of 
Woodbury’s  patent  is  April  27,  1877.  Whether  a  kite,  or 
a  small  captive  balloon,  sufficiently  buoyant  to  carry  the 
apparatus  as  suggested  by  Woodbury,  is  the  better  in  actual 
warfare  remains  to  be  proved. 


HINTS  IN  PRACTICAL  WORK:  REPAIRING 
DISHES. 

We  propose  from  time  to  time  to  give  in  the  words  of 
the  title  of  this  article  a  few  practical  hints  from  our 
own  and  our  contributors’  practice,  embracing  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  use  and  abuse,  the  wear  and  repair,  of  the 
sundry  articles  that  go  to  make  up  a  working  photo¬ 
grapher’s  complement,  having  had  brought  under  our 
notice  numberless  cases  of  waste  and  loss  that  could 
easily  have  been  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
thoughtfulness  and  the  practice  of  more  careful  handling. 
One  of  the  heavy  minor  items  of  outlay  a  photographer 
is  put  to  is  the  replacement  of  dishes,  broken  or  “  used 
up,”  as  they  are  called — “Please,  sir,  the  twenty-inch 
papier-mache  dish  cannot  be  used  any  longer,”  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  sort  of  thing  a  principal  is  often  told,  and 
he  feels  he  has  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  at  a  time, 
perhaps,  when  business  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  he  wonders 
why  dishes  will  not  last  for  ever.  Now  we  wish  to  say 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  even  a  papier-mache  dish, 
so  often  chosen  rather  for  its  unbreakableness  than  its 
superior  lightness,  should  not,  properly  treated,  last  a 
lifetime,  and  we  certainly  have  seen  such  articles  twenty 
years  old  that  were  virtually  as  good  as  new,  and,  in  some 
respects,  actually  better. 

First,  as  to  the  treatment  of  dishes  generally.  No  dish 
or  tray,  whatever  used  for,  or  of  whatever  material  made, 
should  be  put  away  in  its  place  without  being  thoroughly 
clean  and  wiped  inside  and  out  at  least  with  a  damp 
sponge.  If  a  dish  is  used  for  developing  at  one  time  and 
mercurial  intensification  another,  or  if  for  one  purpose 
alone,  it  will,  if  put  away  uncleansed,  very  soon  become 
caked  and  stained  with  chemical  matters,  which  after  a 
while  will  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  dish  itself.  A 
light-coloured  celluloid  dish  will  show  visually  how  very 
soon  stains  and  deposits  will  accumulate  ;  they  are,  how¬ 
ever,  not  seen  on  black  dishes,  and,  being  unseen,  are  too 
frequently  ignored.  The  mere  act  of  diligent  cleaning 
will  do  much  towards  preserving  the  life  of  these  business 
necessaries ;  but  accidents  will  happen  through  careless 
keeping  or  otherwise,  the  time  will  come  when  apparently 
they  have  to  be  put  “  on  the  shelf.”  But  taking,  say,  one 
of  the  so-called  porcelain  dishes,  if  it  has  had  the  spout 
knocked  off  or  has  met  with  a  fall  and  been  broken  in  two, 
that  is  no  reason  for  discarding  it.  Dishes  are  wanted  for 
washing,  for  example,  as  well  as  holding  chemicals,  anc1 
for  the  former  purpose  a  neatly  repaired  dish  is  equal 
to  a  new  one.  Dealing  first  with  a  dish  that  has  been 
broken  into  two  or  three  pieces,  we  recommend  that  i1 
should  not  be  treated  amateur  fashion,  lest  at  some  critical 
moment  it  gives  way  and  disaster  follow.  What  we  advise 
is  that  it  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  under¬ 
takes  the  repair  of  domestic  utensils,  with  instructions  to 
rivet  it.  There  are  such  in  most  towns,  and  where  one 
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cannot  be  found  the  local  earthenware  dealer  will  usually 
take  charge  of  it.  This  riveting  is  clever  work.  The. 
article,  after  joining  with  white  of  egg  and  quicklime,  is 
drilled  in  several  places  on  each  side  of  the  join  and  clamps 
of  wire  neatly  put  in,  making  a  strong,  enduring  job. 
do  not  recommend  anyone  to  do  this  for  himself,  but  may 
say  that  if  any  of  our  readers  are  clever  enough  to  do  it 
they  need  no  hints  from  us.  To  enable  anyone  to  judg; 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  have  these  repairs  done,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  usual  charge  is  threepence  per 
rivet  inclusive.  If  employing  a  man  of  no  fixed  address 
the  work  should  not  be  given  to  him  till  the  charge  is 
agreed  upon. 

If,  however,  it  is  only  a  case  of  a  small  piece  of  the 
side  or  the  spout  being  broken  away,  the  repair  should 
be  able  to  be  done  on  the  premises.  White  of  egg  and 
quicklime  in  powder  needs  practice  in  using,  and,  not 
being  readily  available,  the  article  is  likely  to  be  left 
unmended  if  it  be  decided  to  adopt  this  method.  What 
we  advise  is  to  cement  the  pieces  on  by  means  of  fish  glue 
or  seccotine,  or  some  one  or  other  of  the  ready-made  glues 
now  so  common.  The  secret  of  using  them  is  to  see 
that  the  edges  are  clean  and  that  as  little  of  the  glue  as 
possible  is  made  use  of.  After  repairing  thus,  they  should 
be  put  aside  in  a  warm  dry  place  for  a  week  or  two  until 
thoroughly  dry  and  hard.  Then  a  piece  of  cotton  wool, 
moistened  with  formalin,  should  be  laid  against  the  join, 
on  each  side,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  for  half 
an  hour.  There  will  then  be  little  fear  of  their  giving 
way.  Still,  as  they  may  have  to  hold  water  occasionally, 
for  a  period  of  hours,  it  would  be  far  better  to  put  a  pro¬ 
tective  waterproof  varnish  over  and  round  about  the  join. 
One  or  two  coats  of  stiff  celluloid  varnish  (made  by  dis¬ 
solving  in  acetate  of  amyl  old  films  from  which  the  gela¬ 
tine  has  been  removed)  may  be  used,  or  the  stiff  shellac 
varnish  we  recently  described  (though  this  may  shell  off 
unless  very  thickly  coated  if  water  is  to  be  long  in  contact 
with  it) ;  or,  last  of  all,  and  only  objectionable  on  account  of 
its  “  patchy  ”  appearance,  a  quick-drying  japan  black. 
This  is  quite  waterproof,  easily  applied,  will  not  chip 
away  if  put  on  a  clean  surface,  and,  when  dry,  is  virtually 
inert  as  regards  chemicals.  A  dish  cemented  as  described, 
and  then  varnished  with  black  japan,  may  be  used  for  my 
purpose  in  photography.  Some  people  like  to  make 
doubly  sure  by  securing  by  varnish  to  the  back  of  the 
dish  a  piece  of  strong  linen  or  canvas.  It  is  needed  under 
the  plan  we  describe.  There  must  be  in  existence  thou¬ 
sands  of  dishes  put  aside  as  useless  which  by  these  means 
could  be  restored  to  active  life.  In  further  articles  we 
will  continue  this  branch  of  our  topic. 


Royal  Institution. — A  general  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Institution  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon  (the  6th  inst.), 
Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  Treasurer  and  Vice-president,  in  the 
chair.  The  following  were  elected  members: — Lord  Oxmantown,  Mr. 
R-  S.  B.  Hammond  Chambers,  K.C. ,  Mr.  M.  B.  Field,  Mr.  H.  D. 
McLaren,  Mr.  G.  Marconi,  Mr.  R.  Pearce,  Mr.  E.  P.  S.  Roupell  and 
Mr.  W  Wavell.  The  special  thanks  of  the  members  were  returned  to 
the  Misses  Gladstone  for  their  present  of  a  portrait  of  Dr.  John  Hall 
Gladstone,  F.R.S. 

Messes.  R.  and  J.  Beck,  68,  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. ,  write: — We 
have  just  brought  out  a  new  complete  catalogue  of  photographic 
materials,  and  would  specially  draw  your  attention  to  the  apparatus 
section  containing  particulars  of  the  Frena  cameras  in  numerous  forms 
as  typical  of  flat  film  photography.  The  Cornex  plate  cameras  typical 
of  those  I-plate  magazine  instruments,  and  the  British  Ensign  being 
the  latest  production  for  roll  film  photographers.  We  believe  a  number 
of  your  readers  will  also  be  interested  in  seeing  the  extensive  line  of 
lenses  we  are  now  manufacturing  at  our  factory. 


THE  PERTH  CONVENTION— PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

I  feel  it  is  an  honour  to  be  invited  to  act  as  President  of  the  Peith 
meeting  of  the  P.C.U.K.,  and  I  only  wish  that  this  position  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  more  competent  to  speak  from  practical 
knowledge  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  great  subject  which  is 
to  occupy  our  attention  at  the  meetings  and  conferences  of  this  week. 
Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  only  to  say  as  President  and  as 
representing  our  local  members,  tve  have  much  pleasure  in  extending 
a  most  hearty  welcome  to  members  of  the  convention,  who  have 
done  us  the  honour  of  travelling  long  distances  to  be  present,  and 
we  hope  they  may  find  in  the  City  of  Perth  and  in  the  county  much 
that  is  worthy  of  their  attention.  The  facilities  most  freely  and 
heartily  offered  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  for  access  to  their  estates 
show  their  good  will  to  and  confidence  in  the  members  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  I  need  not  detain  you  with  many  remarks  of  mine,  but 
you  will  all  agree  in  my  saying  that  it  is  not  so  very  long  since 
photography  was  looked  upon  mostly  as  a  plea;  ant  pastime  which 
was  not  likely  to  come  into  much  practical  use,  but  now  see  the  leaps 
and  bounds  it  has  made  in  every  branch  of  science  and  art,  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  its  future  may  achieve  in  the  hands  of  the  numerous 
and  intelligent  investigators  and  skilful  operators  who  are  studying 
its  various  phases  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  wonders  of  the 
heavens  above  and  the  beauties  of  our  earth  are  now  delineated  with 
an  accuracy  and  perfection  of  detail  which  are  a  delight  and  educa¬ 
tion  to  us  all.  The  great  Faraday  used  an  expression  regarding  his 
chemical  researches  which  may  well  be  applied  to  the  study  of 
photography:  “Without  experiment  I  am  nothing;  still  try,  for 
who  knows  what  is  possible.” 

The)  subject  of  intelligent  research  and  its  endowment  is  one  of  the 
questions  which  is  now  receiving  much  greater  attention  hi  scientific 
circles  than  formerly,  and  well  it  may,  for  in  former  days  how  many 
valuable  ideas  have  either  been  lost  sight  of  or  their  application 
delayed  for  many  years  because  their  discovery  had  not  been  followed 
up  by  diligent  research ;  and  what  wonderful  results  have  been 
achieved  in  every  branch  of  science  and  of  art  by  patiently  and  in¬ 
telligently  following  up  any  line  of  investigation,  rather  than  investi¬ 
gators  saying  this  has  gone  far  enough,  or  that  they  find  nothing 
in  it.  Did  time  permit,  many  illustrations  might  be  adduced  of 
what  I  have  been  stating,  but  I  confine  myself  to  one — viz.,  the  rise 
and  einormous  progress  which  I  have  known  personally  of  the  coal 
tar  industry,  which  has  developed  from  very  small  beginnings  and 
from  what  were  believed  to  be  waste  products  into  a  business  of 
marvellous  extent  worth  millions  per  annum.  The  history  of  photo¬ 
graphy  furnishes  like  illustrations.  I  can  remember  my  father 
bringing  with  him  from  London  .some  Daguerreotype  specimens, 
which  were  a  wonder  and  delight  to  his  friends ;  but  now  the  practical 
applications  of  photography  are  really  without  limit;  even  the  starlit 
depths  of  space  are  delineated  with  an  accuracy  impossible  by  any 
other  means,  while  to  describe  its  achievements  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  industry  would  require  volumes,  and  its  relations  to 
painting,  design,  and  illustration  constitute  most  important  chapters 
in  the  history  and  progress  of  the  art.  Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  photography  presents  one  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  of  study  that  any  one  can  take  up.  Time 
would  fail  me  to  do  more  than  only  refer  to  the  wonders  of  the 
cinematograph,  to  the  X-rays,  and  the  many  valuable  uses  to 
which  photography  has  been  applied  in  medical  researoh. 

There  are  several  important  discoveries  which  have  conduced  very 
considerably  to  the  great  advance  in  the  practical  use  of  photography, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  tire  use  of  the  dry  plate  in  place  of 
the  wet  one,  which  earned  for  photography  in  olden  days  the  name 
of  the  black  art,  owing  to  the  condition  in  which  it  left  the  operator’s 
hands  and  clothes.  These  dry  plates  and  films  enable  the  camera 
to  be  used  in  every  part  of  the  globe  with  a  certainty  and  success 
which  otherwise  would  be  impossible,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
concentrated  chemicals  in  tabloid  form,  enable  travellers  and  ex¬ 
plorers  to  bring  distant  and  little  known  places  to  the  knowledge 
of  all.  Owing  also  to  the  vast  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
lenses,  operators  are  now  able  to  have  the  smallest  details  registered 
by  the  camera,  enlarged  to  such  a  degree  that  many  wonderful  and 
hitherto  unknown  facts  are  revealed.  Does  it  not  seem  probable  that  in 
time  research  will  solve  the  problem  of  photographing  the  colours  as  well 
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as  the  forms  of  objects? — a  discovery  which  it  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
good  fortune  of  some  member  of  this  convention  to  make. 

Interesting  illustrations,  both  of  pictures  and  apparatus  are  to 
be  on  view  in  the  Sandeman  Library  during  this  week,  and  it  is 
hoped  many  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  that 
collection.  Regarding  the  convention  itself,  this  is  now  in  its 
eighteenth  year,  being  founded  in  1886.  Its  purpose  is  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  photography  and  to  afford  opportunities  for  personal 
intercourse  and  exchange  of  ideas  among  those  interested  in  the  art 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  first  convention  was 
held  at  Derby,  1886,  followed  by  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  London, 
Chester,  Bath,  Edinburgh,  Plymouth,  Dublin,  Shrewsbury  Leeds, 
Great  Yarmouth,  a  second  time  in  Glasgow  in  1898,  and  last  year  in 
Cambridge,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  R.  Ball,  who  regrets  very 
much  that  he  cannot  be  present  here. 

Sir  Robert  Pitllar. 
- ♦ - 

SOME  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  ACTINIC  LIGHT. 

[Reprinted  from  “The  Scientific  American.”] 

The  light  of  the  sun  is  composed  of  three  distinct  kinds  of  rays, 
luminous,  heat,  and  chemical  or  actinic  rays.  The  visible  solar 
spectrum  extends  from  the  red,  having  a  wave  length  of  about 
0.76  micron,  to  the  violet,  having  a  wave  length  of  about 
0.40  micron.  The  ultra-red  rays  have  a  greater  wave  length, 
and  the  ultra-violet  shorter  wave  length  than  those  which  lie 
within  the  visible  bands  of  the  spectrum.  The  chemical  waves 
of  light,  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  in  therapy,  lie 
principally  in  the  blue  bands  of  the  spectrum,  and  have  a  wave 
length  of  about  0.49  micron  to  about  0.40  micron.  Since  it  is 
actinic  light  that  produces  the  chemical  changes  in  the  silver 
salts  in  the  sensitised  plates  and  papers  used  in  photography, 
we  may  thus  readily  ascertain  those  bands  in  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum  which  are  rich  and  those  that  are  poor  in  the  rays  which 
we  desire  to  isolate  and  utilise  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
With  this  object  in  view,  and  with  the  able  assistance  of  a 
photographer,  Mr.  G.  L.  Hostetler,  the  following  experiments 
were  made  :  — 

Experiment  No.  1. — Strips  of  glass  corresponding  in  colour 
to  the  various  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum  were  arranged  as 
follows  :  Red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet,  open 
■space,  plain  glass.  These  strips  were  fixed  in  a  frame  and  were 
bound  to  a  sensitised  plate,  after  which  they  were  exposed, 
almost  instantaneously,  to  very  weak,  diffused  daylight,  which 
•entered  the  dark-room  without  passing  through  glass.  In  this 
-manner  we  obtained  a  true  photograph  of  actinic  Iriht  through 
■open  space,  plain  glass,  and  through  glass  of  various  colours. 
Fig.  1  shows  this  result.  We  take  the  open  space,  in  which 
no  glass  intervened  between  the  light  and  the  sensitised  plate, 
as  representing  100  per  cent,  of  the  actinic  light  which  reached 
the  plate.  Comparing  this  with  that  admitted  through  plain 
glass  and  through  blue  glass,  we  are  unable  to  recognise  any 
difference  whatever  between  the  open  space  and  blue  glass, 
while  the  plain  glass  is  a  shade  darker,  showing  that  less 
actinic  light  passed  through  it  than  through  either  of  the  other 
two. 

From  this  photograph  it  will  be  seen  that  blue  glass  cuts  off 
no  chemical  light,  and  consequently  that  the  ultra-violet  rays 
mre  either  not  markedly  actinic  or  that  the  blue  glass  does  not 
•.retard  their  passage.  It  is  very  evident  that  100  per  cent, 
nf  actinic  light  has  reached  the  plate  through  the  blue  glass. 
Why  the  plain  glass,  which  was  perfectly  transparent  and  of  the 
same  character  as  the  imported  photographic  plates  should  be 
less  translucent  to  the  chemical  rays  than  the  blue  glass  I 
•am  unable  to  say.  and  I  present  the  photograph  as  the  best 
evidence  that  the  facts  are  as  stated.  Beginning  at  the  red  end 
•of  the  spectrum,  we  find  that  no  light  whatever  reached  the 
ylate  through  the  red,  and  no  trace  is  apparent  in  the  orange  ; 


the  yellow  transmits  an  appreciable  amount,  and  the  green 
just  enough  to  be  seen.  From  this  point  we  jump  from  almost 
zero  in  the  green  to  100  per  cent,  in  the  blue.  Hence  wave 
length  has  nothing  to  do  with  determining  the  chemical  activity 
of  the  light.  In  the  indigo  there  is  a  slight  diminution  from 
the  blue,  but  there  is  still  fully  as  much  as  traversed  the  plain 
glass.  In  the  violet  we  drop  back  to  about  the  same  percentage 
as  in  the  yellow.  Here  we  have  shorter  wave  length  with  less 
chemical  activity.  We  would  infer  from  much  that  has  appeared 
in  recent  literature  that  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  are 
those  in  which  a  maximum  of  chemical  action  may  be  found, 
that  the  higher  we  go  in  the  scale,  and  the  shorter  the  wave 
length,  the  greater  the  actinic  power  ;  or  that  the  violet  and 
ultra-violet  rays  contained  other  properties  than  those  known 
in  the  other  bands  of  the  spectrum  and  other  than  luminous,  heat, 
or  chemical  rays.  It  is  apparent  from  our  photographs  that 
colour,  independently  of  wave  length,  influences  the  chemical 
action  of  light.  The  luminous  rays  have  no  effect  upon  the 
sensitised  plate  ;  the  yellow  band  is  richest  in  luminous  rays, 
but  it  is  very  poor  in  actinic  power.  The  red  rays  are  rich  in 
heat,  but  they  are  seen  to  be  a  blank  in  a  chemical  way  ;  orange 
is  rich  in  both  heat  and  light,  but  it  likewise  is  a  blank  in  a 
chemico-actinic  sense.  Green  is  very  bright,  and  transmits  much 
light,  but  the  chemical  tracing  in  the  plate  is  very  slight.  The 
blue  is  both  cold  and  comparatively  dark,  in  regard  to  heat  and 
light,  but  it  is  exceedingly  rich  in  an  actinic  sense.  The  plain 
glass  transmits  100  per  cent,  of  light,  or  practically  so,  anl 
about  the  same  percentage  of  heat,  but  it  is  seen  to  be  a  little 
weak  in  a  chemical  way.  Plate  2  is  in  every  sense  confirmatory 
of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  No.  1,  yet  it  was  produced  in  a 
manner  directly  opposite  to  plate  No.  1.  I  he  foi’mer  is  a 
positive,  and  the  latter  a  negative. 

Experiment  No.  2. — The  same  strips  of  glass  were  arranged 
precisely  as  for  experiment  No.  1.  They  were  now,  however, 
placed  over  ordinary  photographic  printing  paper,  Aristo,  anl 
were  exposed  to  the  sun  until  the  open  space  was  fully  printed. 
No  other  glass  intervened  between  the  sensitised  paper  and  the 
sun  except  the  strips  referred  to.  This  print  being  male 
through  the  glass  of  various  colours  represents  the  proportion 
of  actinic  light  transmitted.  The  red  and  orange  each  cut  off 
100  per  cent.  ;  the  yellow  transmits  a  small  percentage  ;  in  tie 
green  we  drop  back  to  merely  a  trace,  while  in  the  blue  we  rise 
suddenly  to  100  per  cent.  ;  the  indigo  transmits  a  little  less 
than  the  blue,  while  the  violet  drops  to  less  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  blue.  The  open  space  transmits  100  per  cent,  of  actinic 
light,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  see  here,  the  plain  glass  also 
transmits  100  per  cent,  of  actinic  light.  (I  consider  the  actual 
photograph  on  the  sensitised  plate  the  more  delicate  and  accu¬ 
rate  test  of  the  two.)  In  both  plates  1  and  2  the  violet  ban  l 
is  shown  to  be  poor  in  actinic  light.  Hence  the  so-called 
“violet  ray,”  which  is  now  so  common  in  literature,  should  be 
dropped,  and  “blue  ray”  should  be  substituted  in  its  place. 
The  results  shown  in  plates  1  and  2  have  been  confirmed  by 
repeatedly  going  over  the  experiments,  and  always  with  like 
findings. 

Experiment  No.  3. — Penetrability  of  Actinic  Light.-  That 
light  may  be  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  it  must  be 
made  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  tissues  of  the  body.  For 
lupus,  superficial  epithelioma,  and  parasitic  diseases  of  the 
skin,  deep  penetration  is  less  necessary  than  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  that  is  more  deeply  seated,  as  in  pulmonary  tuber¬ 
culosis.  With  the  kind  co-operation  of  my  professional  col¬ 
leagues  I  was  able  to  make  the  following  experiments.  Small 
photographic  glass  negatives  were  cut  to  such  size  that  they  might 
readily  be  passed  to  the  inside  of  the  cheek.  Across  the  face 
of  these  negatives  the  physicians  wrote  their  signatures.  In 
the  dark-room  sensitised  plates  of  like  size  were  bound  to  the 
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negatives.  Thus  arranged  the  plates  were  put  inside  the  mouth 
between  the  teeth  and  the  cheek,  and,  with  the  mouth  tightly 
closed  and  the  nose  and  mouth  covered  with  a  black  silk  cloth, 
the  cheek  was  exposed  to  direct  sunshine  on  a  February  day 
for  forty  seconds,  and  perfect  reproductions  of  the  pictures  and 
of  the  signatures  were  thus  secured.  In  these  experiments  the 
negatives  were  placed  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun  and  next 
to  the  cheek.  The  prints  thus  obtained  are,  of  course,  in  re¬ 


verse  to  the  pictures  on  the  original  negatives,  and  are  here 
reproduced  as  transparencies,  I  am  under  obligations  to  Drs. 
H.  G.  Ristine,  W.  It.  Bates,  A.  H.  McCreight,  and  W.  Bowen 
and  to  Mr.  Hostetler  for  assistance  thus  kindly  rendered  in 
this  test.  To  make  the  test  as  rigid  as  possible,  the  same  ex¬ 
periment  was  made  in  the  same  manner  upon  a  very  dark 
negro  with  a  thick,  black  cheek.  Time  of  exposure  was  the  same 
as  with  the  others.  The  pictures  arranged  in  their  order  are  :  — 
J.  W.  Kime,  bouquet  of  flowers  ;  H.  G.  Ristine,  man  (nega¬ 


tive)  ;  G.  L.  Hostetler,  tree  tops  ;  W.  Bowen,  man  and  train 
of  cars ;  W.  R.  Bates,  boy  sitting  on  steps  ;  A.  H.  McCreight, 
a  crowd  at  auction ;  negro,  corner  of  porch. 

Dr.  McCreight  has  a  thick,  short,  black  beard,  and  the  picture 
was  taken  through  this  as  well  as  through  the  cheek.  With 
the  coloured  man  the  cutting  off  the  light  by  the  pigment  in 
the  cheek  was  even  more  marked,  but  light  still  reached  the 
plate  and  reproduced  an  imperfect  picture.  The  other  pictures 
are  well  marked,  but  would  appear  more  natural  were  they 


in  positives  rather  than  in  negatives.  The  signatures  were 
reproduced  perfectly  through  the  cheek  in  most  instances.  No 
name  was  written  on  the  last  negative.  No  light  reached 
these  plates  except  that  which  passed  through  the  entire  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  cheek.  They  are,  therefore,  positive  proof  that 
actinic  sunlight  will  without  concentration  in  forty  seconds’ 
time  penetrate  all  the  tissues  of  the  cheek  and  reproduce  a 
picture  upon  an  ordinary  sensitised  photographic  plate.  No 


attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  cheek,  and  the  chemical  light  had  also  to 
pass  through  the  glass  negative  to  reach  the  sensitised  plate. 
Since  ordinary  sunshine  has  such  penetrative  powers  it  is  very 
evident  that  concentrated  actinic  sunlight,  when  concentrated 
as  strongly  as  can  be  borne  on  account  of  the  accompanying 
heat,  penetrates  the  chest  walk  and  the  lung  tissues  to  a  very 
marked  degree.  That  it  penetrates  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
thorax  has  been  repeatedly  shown  first  by  the  writer  in  1900 


and  afterward  by  Gottheil  and  Franklin  and  Mount  Blyer  of 
New  York  and  by  Kaiser,  of  Vienna. 

Thermometric  Tests. — Sunlight  was  concentrated  by  means 
of  a  six-inch  bifocal  lens  upon  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  until 
the  mercury  rose  to  168  deg.  F.  Strips  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue 
glass  were  consecutively  placed,  so  that  the  concentrated  light 
must  first  pass  through  them  before  falling  upon  the  bulb. 
When  red  or  yellow  was  intervened,  the  mercury'  continued  to 
rise ;  when  blue  was  placed  between,  it  fell.  The  difference 


Red.  Orange.  Yellow.  Green.  Blue.  Indigo.  Violet.  Open  Space.  Clear  Glass. 

BbLn  Fig.  1. — A  True  Photographic  Reproduction  of  the  Effect  of  Actinic  Light. 


Red.  Orange.  Yellow.  Green.  Blue.  Indigo.  Violet.  Open  Space.  Clear  Glass. 

Fig.  2. — A  True  Photograph  of  the  Effect  of  Actinic  Light  on  Sensitised  Printing-Out  Paper. 
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marked  was  as  high  as  56  deg.  F.  Hence  blue  light  is  a 
very  much  colder  light  than  that  of  any  other  colour  ;  and, 
since  it  is  with  the  heat  and  actinic  rays  that  we  are  most  con¬ 
cerned  in  medicine — the  heat  to  be  eliminated  in  so  far  as  it  may 
be  possible,  and  the  chemical  rays  to  be  concentrated  to  the 
fullest  extent — our  experiments  prove  conclusively  that  these 
ends  may  be  best  attained  by  concentrating  the  rays  which  cor¬ 
respond  to  those  found  in  the  blue  bands  of  the  spectrum. 

Passing  the  solar  rays  through  blue  glass  excludes  the  heal 
to  a  marked  degree,  while  the  chemical  rays  are  transmitted  in 
toto.  If  these  blue  rays  be  then  gathered  up  and  concentrated 
either  by  a  concave  reflector  or  by  a  powerful  lens,  we  have  the 
richest  possible  light  in  chemical  qualities  and  the  poorest  in 
regard  to  heat. 


Our  experiments  show  why  red  light  is  exceedingly  valuable 
in  the  treatment  of  smallpox.  They  prove  that  no  chemical 
light  of  any  consequence  reaches  the  patient  ;  and,  since  the 
chemical  rays  are  irritant  in  their  action,  it  is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  that  they  be  excluded.  No  room  in  which  a  smallpox 
patient  may  hereafter  lie  should  be  left  undraped  with  red 
cloth  over  every  avenue  through  which  light  may  be  admitted. 
The  plague  of  smallpox  lies  not  so  much  in  its  mortality  as  in 
its  frightful  disfigurements,  which,  by  the  exclusion  of  chemical 
light,  may  be  very  materially  lessened  or  wholly  prevented. 
Either  orange  or  green  coloured  drapings  may  be  substituted 
for  the  red  with  very  good  results. 

Finsen  found  that  earthworms  were  restless  under  blue  glass 
and  were  quiet  under  red  ;  that  chameleons  partly  under  red 
and  partly  under  blue  glass  soon  changed  the  portion  under 
the  blue  to  a  darker  colour  and  that  under  the  red  to  a  lighter 
colour,  the  movable  pigment  being  used  to  protect  the  reptile 
from  the  irritant  action  of  the  chemical  rays  of  the  blue.  The 
red  glass  found  in  the  photographer’s  window  in  the  dark-room 
is  another  evidence  of  the  non-penetrability  of  red  to  the  actinic 
rays.  Let  him  change  this  red  pane  to  blue,  and  all  his  plates 
will  be  instantly  ruined.  Orange  and  green  glass  are  some¬ 
times  used  instead  of  red  in  dark-room  windows. 

The  bactericidal  effect  of  light  is  limited  to  its  chemical 


rays,  hence  the  blue  and  violet  bands  of  the  spectrum  arc 
those  only  that  are  of  value  in  this  respect,  and  the  blue  is 
much  the  richer  of  the  two.  It  lias  been  denied  that  actinic 
light  will  penetrate  glass— that  glass  of  all  colours  is  im¬ 
pervious  to  it.  We  have  shown  that  blue  glass  is  perfectly 
transparent  to  these  rays. 

The  penetrability  of  the  chemical  rays  into  the  tissues  of 
the  body  even  when  concentrated  to  the  fullest  extent  to  a 
depth  beyond  a  few  millimetres  has  been  denied,  and  it  has  been 
held  that  it  is  necessary  to  compress  the  parts  to  be  treated 
in  order  to  free  them  from  blood,  which,  being  red  in  colour, 
absorbs  the  chemical  rays.  We  have  found,  on  the  contrary, 
that  not  only  the  thick  tissues  of  the  cheeks  filled  witli  blood, 
but  even  the  black  cheek  of  the  negro,  transmits  the  diluted 


rays  of  ordinary  sunshine  and  still  permits  them  to  pass  through 
glass  to  reach  the  plate.  So  simple  have  been  all  the  experi¬ 
ments  detailed,  that  any  physician  with  the  aid  of  a  careful 
photographer  may  confirm  them.  J.  W.  Kime,  M.D. 


Spurious  Cinematographs. — An  evening  contemporary  says  that  a 
firm  of  animated  picture  film  producers  have  just  added  to  their  cata¬ 
logue  a  representation  of  the  assassination  of  King  Alexander  and 
Queen  Draga,  in  the  course  of  which  “  the  Queen  falls  first,  riddled 
with  bullets,  and  then  his  unfortunate  Majesty.”  If  such  a  film  is 
really  on  the  market,  which  we  much  question,  what  decent  place 
of  entertainment  would  show  it  ?  The  thing  would  be  a  fraud  on  the 
face  of  it.  Such  a  picture  might  poissibly  appeal  to  the  morbid  taste, 
and  ignorance,  of  the  audience  of  a  “penny  gaff,”  but  even  that  we 
doubt.  Photography  and  cinematography  is  looked  upon  as  depicting 
actual  occurrences  with  truthfulness,  but  some  pictures  that  have  been 
exploited  have  done  much  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  genuineness  of 
many  pictures  of  this  class.  For  example,  the  pictures  of  the  Corona¬ 
tion  ceremony  were  on  the  market  a  week  or  so  before  the  event 
took  place,  and  the  public  afterwards  learnt  of  the  fact  that  the 
pictures  were  actually  got  up  from  dressed  up  models  and  made  up 
scenery  in  France.  This  kind  of  thing  will  do  much  to  shake  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public  as  to  the  genuineness  of  many  of  the  cinemato¬ 
graphs  shown  at  variety  theatres  a  few  hours  after  the  event  took 
place,  authentic  as  they  may  be. 


Fig.  3. — Photographs  Taken  Through  the  Cheek  on  Sensitised  Plates  Held  in  the  Mouth. 
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FISCAL  FACTS. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  the  import  duties  on  photo¬ 
graphic  goods  into  various  European  countries  will  be  doubtless 
interesting  to  our  readers  ;  it  was  compiled  by  Dr.  Burner  for 
our  Dresden  contemporary,  “Die  Photographische  Industrie.” 

1.  Belgium.- — Optical  instruments  free  ;  stands  10  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  ;  glassware  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  photographic 
paper  4  francs  per  kilo. 

2.  Bulgaria. — All  photographic  articles  must  pay  a  duty  of 
14  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  a  further  internal  tax  of  2  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

3.  Denmark.— Plates  16  2-3  oere  per  pound  ;  optical  instru¬ 
ments  33g  oere  per  pound  ;  photographic  paper  5  5-24  per  pound 
or  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

4.  Germany. — Apparatus  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
materials  ;  albumen  and  other  papers  10  marks  per  kilo  ;  dry- 
plates  24  marks  per  100  kilos. 

5-  Finland. — Dry-plates  21.20  Finn,  marks  per  100  kilos  ; 
apparatus  and  accessories  105.90  Finn,  marks  per  100  kilos  ; 
papers  176.50  Finn,  marks  per  100  kilos. 

6.  France. — Plates  30  francs  per  100  kilos ;  albumenisea, 
arrowroot,  and  other  salted  papers  (not  sensitised)  100  francs  per 
100  kilos  ;  sensitive  papers  and  films  200  francs  per  100  kilos  ; 
non-sensitised  papers  30  francs  per  100  kilos  ;  optical  instru¬ 
ments  free. 

7.  Greece, — Plates  33.06  paper  drachmas  per  100  oka  ;  papers 
79.35  paper  drachmas  per  100  oka;  optical  instruments  and 
apparatus  free. 

8.  Great  Britain. — All  lAiotogra'phic  articles  are  duty  free. 

9.  Italy. — Papers  40  lire  per  100  kilos  ;  plates  18  lire  per  100 
kilos ;  optical  apparatus  30  lire  per  100  kilos. 

10.  Holland. — All  photographic  articles  pay  5  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

11.  Norway.— Plates  30  kronen  per  kilo  ;  lenses  200  kronen 
per  100  kilos  ;  papers  8  kronen  per  100  kilos  ;  apparatus  are 
assessed  according  to  materials. 

12.  Austria-Hungary. — Albumen  and  gelatine  papers  5  gold 
gulden  per  100  kilos ;  plates  12  gold  gulden  per  100  kilos  ; 
apparatus,  classed  as  “  optical  instruments,”  200  gold  gulden 
per  100  kilos. 

13.  Portugal. — Apparatus  50  reis  per  kilo  ;  plates  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  ;  sensitive  papers  25  reis  per  kilo. 

14.  Roumania.- — Prepared  papers  28  lei  per  100  kilos  ;  plates 
50  lei  per  100  kilos  ;  apparatus  duty  free. 

15.  Russia, — Plates  45  roubles  per  pood  ;  apparatus  10.20 
roubles  per  pood  ;  papers  13.20  roubles  per  pood. 

16.  Sweden. — Papers  20  krone  per  100  kilos  ;  plates  30  krone 
per  100  kilos  on  gross  weight ;  apparatus  200  krone  per  100 
kilos  gross. 

17.  Switzerland.— Plates  30  francs  per  100  kilos  ;  apparatus 
16  francs  per  100  kilos  ;  papers  30  francs  per  100  kilos. 

18.  Servia, — Papers  10  dinars  per  100  kilos  ;  plates  12  dinars 
per  100  kilos  ;  apparatus  50  dinars  per  100  kilos. 

19.  Spain. — Plates  100  pesetas  per  100  kilos  ;  papers  48.75 
pesetas  per  100  kilos  ;  apparatus  200  pesetas  per  100  kilos. 

20.  Turkey. — All  photographic  articles  pay  8  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

- ♦ - 

The  Photographic  Camp. — Mr.  Welford  writes  that  this  event  will 
not  take  place  for  1903,  as  the  doctor’s  orders  prevent  him  from  carry¬ 
ing  it  out.  The  hon.  sec.  of  the  L.  and  P.  is  able  to  get  about,  but 
he  cannot  be  said  to  walk  very  gracefully  yet,  and  it  is  imperative 
he  should  run  no  further  risks. 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO 
SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION. 

To-day  animated  photography  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
new  epoch  of  its  existence.  It  is  about  to  become  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  factors  in  life,  bringing  to  mankind  the 
means  of  greater  knowledge,  and  therefore  of  greater  happi¬ 
ness,  health,  and  prosperity.  Animated  photography  up  to 
the  present  has  been  the  showman’s  plaything,  but  now  “  the 
old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new  ”  ;  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  animated  photography  will  no  longer  be  a  mere 
pastime,  but  a  vital  necessity ;  and  we  shall  see  not  only 
every  theatre  and  music  hall,  but  every  school,  college,  technical 
institution,  hospital,  laboratory,  academy,  and  museum  fully 
equipped  with  apparatus  for  projecting  animated  pictures. 
In  every  department  of  science  and  education  animated  photo¬ 
graphy  will  in  future  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  one  of 
the  principal  means  of  imparting  knowledge.  The  importance 
of  the  application  of  photography  to  science  and  education,  and 
the  great  commercial  industry  to  which  it  will  undoubtedly  give 
rise,  is  from  its  magnitude  difficult  to  realise.  The  more  one 
thinks  of  it  the  greater  are  the  possibilities  that  suggest  them¬ 
selves. 

Let  us  consider  the  possibilities  of  the  application  of  animated 
photography  to  medical  teaching.  The  countless  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to  may  be  roughly  grouped  under  two  heads,  namely, 
those  diseases  which  are  common,  or  fairly  frequently  met  with, 
in  ordinary  medical  practice ;  and  those  which  are  of  com¬ 
paratively  rare  occurrence,  or  are  unique.  Of  studying  the 
commoner  forms  of  disease  every  medical  student  has  ample 
opportunity  while  “  walking  the  hospital,”  but  of  the  greater 
majority  of  the  rarer  diseases  and  the  operations  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  cure  and  alleviation  he  has  too  often  to  depend 
.mainly  upon  written  descriptions  for  his  knowledge — descriptions 
frequently  none  too  clear  or  thorough.  What  would  he  not  give  to 
see  some  delicate  and  difficult  operation  successfully  performed 
over  and  over  again,  until  every  minutest  detail  was  indelibly 
stamped  upon  his  memory?  This  can  be,  and  is  now  being, 
done  by  means  of  animated  photography.  Dr.  Doyan,  the 
great  Parisian  surgeon,  has  by  means  of  animated  photography 
made  a  permanent  record  of  many  difficult  and  vital  surgical 
operations. 

The  study  of  bacteria,  those  minute  organisms  at  once  so 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  our  existence,  and 
under  certain  conditions  the  cause  of  devastating  epidemics, 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  brandies  of  scientific  re¬ 
search.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  these  minute  microscopic 
organisms  is  not  only  necessary  to  the  medical  man,  but  to 
every  officer  connected  with  the  department  of  Public  Health, 
every  sanitary  inspector,  sewage  disposal  committee,  fanner, 
dairyman,  brewer,  etc.,  etc. 

But  for  certain  forms  of  bacteria  the  farmer  could  not  success¬ 
fully  carry  on  his  labours,  while  the  dairy  fanner  depends  upon 
other  forms  of  bacilli  for  the  delicate  flavours  of  his  cheeses, 
and  the  bacterial  treatment  of  sew'age  is  daily  becoming  more 
generally  accepted  as  the  best.  Animated  photographs  of  ali 
the  different  forms  of  bacilli  and  other  microscopic  organisms 
are  now  being  produced  by  means  of  a  method  which  I  have 
worked  out.  Microscopic  forms  of  life  enter  into  so  many 
branches  of  industry  and  commerce  that  familiarity  with  their 
appearance  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to  the  agriculturist,  the  hor¬ 
ticulturist,  the  fruit  farmer,  the  fish  breeder,  the  tea  and 
coffee  planter,  the  cheesemonger,  the  hairdresser,  and  the  silk 
merchant,  as  well  as  many  others,  and  in  every  instance 
animated  pictures  of  the  organisms  affecting  the  various  trades 
and  products  would  be  eagerly  sought. 
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For  keeping  a  truthful  record  in  scientific  research  work  of 
the  growth  and  movements  of  plants,  animals,  etc.,  the  bioscope 
wTill  be  very  largely  in  demand  in  the  near  futui’e,  and  will 
form  part  of  the  apparatus  of  every  laboratory. 

Why  are  there  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  in  England  at 
present  so  much  waste  ground  ?  Why  is  the  cry  “  Back  to  the 
land!”  futile?  Simply  because  the  people  of  our  towns  and 
cities  know  nothing  of  the  possibilities  of  country  life,  of  bee¬ 
keeping,  poultry-farming,  fruit-growing,  and  the  like ;  they 
have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  or  learning  anything  practical 
and  definite  about  it.  What  was  the  result  of  the  animated 
photographs  of  Canadian  farm  life?  Wherever  they  have  been 
shown  they  have  increased  the  number  of  emigrants.  What 
would  not  the  rural  councils  in  our  now  almost  depopulated 
agricultural  districts  give,  if  they  could  show  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  overcrowded  towns  animated  photographs  of  English 
rural  life  and  industries  !  Actual  scenes  from  farm  life  would 
do  more  to  reawaken  the  love  of  country  life  than  the  most 
eloquent  and  impassioned  speeches. 

For  educational  purposes  animated  photography  has  a  very 
great  future  before  it.  “  Knowledge,”  says  Plato,  “  is  nothing 
else  but  to  remember.”  Now  the  eye  is  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance  and  assistance  to  the  brain  in  storing  up  knowledge,  in 
a  word,  the  keener  the  power  of  perception  and  observation, 
the  easier  the  gaining  of  knowledge  (i.e. ,  the  power  of  remem¬ 
brance).  Twelve  months  after  leaving  school  how  much  does 
the  average  boy  or  girl  remember  of  the  pages  and  pages  cf 
history  and  geography  which  they  have  learnt  and  gabbled  off 
parrot  fashion  to  their  teachers  ?  Of  kings  and  personages  they 
will  probably  most  clearly  remember  Henry  VIII.,  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  Elizabeth,  Charles,  and  Cromwell,  from  visits  to 
Windsor,  Hampton  Court,  and  the  Tower. 

Of  the  products,  climate,  etc.,  of  our  Colonies  and  India  they 
will  probably  be  able  to  tell  very  little,  no  visual  object  having 
been  used  to  impress  the  lesson  upon  the  mind.  For  some  years 
past  scientific  men  have  been  trying  to  impress  upon  educational 
bodies  the  futility  and  waste  of  time  of  the  old  parrot  fashion 
and  cramming  method  of  teaching,  the  vital  importance  of 
making  each  lesson  as  attractive  and  interesting  as  possible, 
and  the  use  of  striking  illustrations  and  experiments  as  an  aid 
in  fixing  the  lesson  upon  the  mind.  At  last  the  educational 
authorities,  including  local  and  technical  institutions,  schools 
and  colleges,  have  begun  to  see  the  necessity  for  a  revision  of 
their  methods.  The  Board  of  Education  has  taken  the  matter 
up  and  is  doing  its  best  to  promote  that  new  method  of  teach¬ 
ing,  and  in  this  new  era  of  education  animated  photography 
is  going  to  play  a  very  important  part.  Geography  lessons  will 
be  illustrated  by  means  of  animated  photographs,  showing  the 
people,  their  customs,  and  the  industries  of  the  various 
countries.  Natural  history  will  be  taught  by  means  of  animated 
photographs  of  animals,  insects,  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles ; 
so  that  the  child  living  in  the  heart  of  the  great  city  will  have 
just  as  good  a  chance  of  learning  something  of  wild  nature’s 
ways  as  the  country-bred  child.  History,  astronomy,  biology, 
zoology,  geology,  mechanics,  botany,  all  will  be  taught  by  means 
of  animated  photography.  F.  Martin  Duncan. 

- - 

No  Competition. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Dover  Town  Council,  on 
June  24,  the  Town  Clerk  reported  that  he  had  iseen  Mr.  Thompson, 
the  only  chemist  who  had  tendered  for  the  supply  of  chemists’  goods 
needed  by  the  Corporation,  and  Mr.  Thompson  explained  that  com¬ 
petition  in  former  years  accounted  for  a  large  reduction  in  prices. 
Finding  that  there  was  no  longer  that  competition,  he  put  in  a  tender 
which  he  considered  would  be  fairly  remunerative.  Mr  Thompson 
showed  invoice  for  goods  supplied  under  the  contract  at  a  loss.  Sir 
Wm.  Crundall  said  he  could  not  see  how  Mr.  Thompson  could  be  sure 
there  would  be  no  competition  unless  there  was  a  ring  among  the 
chemists.  It  was  decided  to  invite  fresh  tenders. 


THE  CONVENTION. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  opened  at  Perth  on  Monday.  In  the  evening  a 
conversazione  was  held,  at  which  the  Convention  was  oltieially  welcomed 
to  the  city  by  the  Lord  Provost.  Sir  Robert  l'ullar  delivered  his 
Presidential  address,  and  a  series  of  lantern  slides  were  exhibited  Some 
<50  invitations  were  issued,  and  about  that  number  of  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  were  present.  They  included  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and 
Town  Council,  and  members  of  the  School  Board  and  of  other  public 
bodies.  The  visitors  were  received  by  Sir  Robert  Pullar  in  the  Working 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Hall,  and  amongst  those  present  were  Lady  l’ullar, 
Sheriff  Sym  and  Mrs.  Sym,  Lord  Provost  Love,  ex-Lord  Provost  Wilson, 
ex-Lord  Provost  Macgregor ;  Mr.  James  Ramsay,  Balhou  ie  Castle, 
and  Miss  Ramsay  ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Fraser,  Invermay  ;  Mr.  James  Coates  and 
Miss  Coates,  Pitcullen ;  Mr.  Henry  Coates',  President  of  the  Local 
Executive  ;  ex-Dean  of  Guild  M'Arthur ;  Mr  F.  A.  Bridge,  London, 
Hon.  General  Secretary  ;  Bailie  Brand,  Mr.  Andrew  Hutcheson,  Miss 
Murray  M'Gregor ;  Dr.  Thomson,  Rector,  Perth  Academy,  and  Mrs. 
Thomson;  Miss  M'Naughton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Dewar,  the  Very 
Rev.  Provost  Campbell  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  Mr.  John  Masterson, 
Mr.  Robert  Ewing,  Mr.  G.  W.  Watson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Ellis,  Mr.  E.  J.  Humphrey,  Mr.  R.  W.  Robinson, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hindley,  Mr.  J.  W.  Furniss,  Mr.  W.  J.  Croall,  Mr.  F.  P. 
Moffat,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Keith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snowden  Ward,  Mr.  J. 
Noalls,  Mr.  W.  C’rooke,  Mr.  J.  H.  Baldock,  Mr.  C.  H.  Both  imhv, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Chapman,  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  and  Mrs.  Ruthven,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Baird,  Mr.  C.  P.  Lucas,  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  Mr.  Washington  Teas- 
dale,  Mr.  G.  W.  and  Mrs.  Norton,  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Scotton,  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  Mr.  P.  R.  Salmon,  Mr.  F.  J.  Steadman, 
Mr.  T.  K.  Grant,  Mr.  A.  Seaman,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sm.th,  Mr.  R.  R.  Beard, 
Mr.  John  Stuart,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mann,  Mr.  H.  C.  Spink. 

Lord  Provost  Love,  on  behalf  of  the  Magistrates,  the  Town  Council, 
and  the  community,  offered  the  Convention  a  very  hearty  and  cordicu 
welcome.  They  all  knew  the  art  of  photography  had  been  greatly 
improved  upon,  until  at  the  present  time  it  might  be  said  that  it  was 
almost  perfect.  In  giving  friends  from  a  distance  a  very  hearty 
welcome  to  the  fair,  honoured,  and  historic  City  of  Perth,  he  would 
draw  their  attention  to  the  Inches,  to  the  noble  river,  to  the  Hill  of 
Kinnoull,  and  to  the  distant  Grampians ;  and  in  doing  so  said  he 
might  go  the  length  of  saying  that  their  city  and  surrounding-  were 
without  a  parallel  in  Scotland,  or  without  a  parallel  in  their  island 
Empire. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  past  President,  expressed  regret  that  their 
late  President,  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  was  unable  to  be  present,  he  being 
detained  bjT  official  duties  in  the  South.  He  (Mr.  Bothamley)  had  to- 
express  to  the  Lord  Provost,  in  name  of  the  members  of  the  Convention, 
their  best  thanks  for  the  welcome  he  had  so  kindly  tendered  to  them 
as  an  Association.  Another  duty  put  upon  him  was  to  ask  their  new 
President,  Sir  Robert  Pullar,  to  assume  office.  Sir  Robert  was  an 
enthusiastic  and  liberal  encourager  of  science  and  art,  and  on  that, 
ground,  apart  from  his  local  fame  and  what  he  had  done  for  the  City 
of  Perth,  he  felt  certain  the  Convention  would  give  him  a  right  hearty 
welcome. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  Presidential  address  Mr.  Henry  Coates 
said  that  he  had  been  requested  by  Sir  Robert  Pullar  to  say  a  few 
words  in  supplement  of  his  address.  In  the  first  place,  he  wished  to- 
extend  to  the  Convention  a  very  cordial  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Society 
which  invited  them  to  visit  the  Fair  City,  and  of  which  he  happened  to- 
be  President,  namely,  the  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science.  In. 
order  to  show  them  that  that  Society  had  no  mean  record,  he  would 
merely  mention  that  it  embraced  on  its  roll  such  distinguished  names 
as  the  late  Dr.  Buchanan  White,  author  of  “  The  Flora  of  Perthshire ;  ” 
Professor  James  Geikie,  author  of  “  The  Great  Ice  Age ;  ”  and  the  late- 
Dr.  Croll,  author  of  “  Climate  and  Time ;  ”  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Moncreiffe,  the  founder  of  the  Perthshire  Natural  History  Museum: 
and  the  late  Colonel  Drummond  Hay,  one  of  Scotland’s  grand  old 
naturalists.  One  name,  however,  connected  with  their  local  roll  of 
fame,  would  be  of  even  greater  interest  to  them  as  photographic- 
experts,  namely,  that  of  the  late  William  Blair,  inventor  of  the  Blair- 
Adam  process  of  carbon  printing,  and  the  author  of  “  Photographic 
Printing  in  Carbon  and  other  Pigments,”  which  was  printed  and 
-  published  in  Perth  in  1869.  The  Fair  City  was  long  famous  in  the 
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earlier  days  as  a  seat  of  the  printing  and  publishing  trades,  and  pro¬ 
duced  many  notable  examples,  both  of  typography  and  of  binding. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stuart,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bridge,  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  'was  awarded  to  Sir  Robert  Pullar  for  the  intere  t  he  had 
shown  and  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  connection  with  the  Convention. 

Sir  Robert  Pullar  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment. 

At  the  Sanderson  Free  Library  a  very  good  collection  of  professional 
work  was  shown  by  members  ©f  the  Professional  Photographers’ 

|  Association  and  others,  including  Mr.  W.  Grove,  Mr.  W.  Crooke,  Mr. 
Alexander  Ayton,  Mr.  Thomas  Burns,  Messrs.  Auty  and  Heaven,  Mr. 
A.  Paterson,  Messrs.  Alfred  Ellis  and  Walery,  Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat, 
(Messrs.  T.  and  R.  Annan  and  Sons,  Mr.  J.  C.  H.  Balmain,  Mr.  H.  W. 
j  Walter  Barnett,  Mr.  G.  W.  Morgan,  Messrs.  Turner  and  Drinkwater, 
'Mr.  E.  R.  Yerbury. 

To  the  Apparatus  Section  exhibits  were  sent  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Baird, 
Kodak  Limited ;  the  Platinotype  Co. ,  the  Lumiere  Company,  the 
Brooks,  Watson  Co.,  Mr.  R.  R.  Beard,  Messrs.  Illingworth  and  Co., 
Mr.  Agar  Baugh,  the  Aerograph  Co.,  Messrs.  Sanger  Shepherd,  and 
Co.,  and  Messrs.  W.  Watson  and  Sons. 

Next  year’s  meeting  of  the  convention  will  be  held  at  Derby  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  William  Abney. 


Sir  Robert  Pullar  and  Mr.  Henry  Coates. 

(By  Historicus,  in  the  “Dundee  Evening  Telegraph.”) 

Public  interest  in  Perth  is  at  present  centred  on  the  Photographic 
Convention,  which  opens  to-day  under  the  genial  presidency  of  Sir 
Robert  Pullar,  whose  name  and  life  work  are  so  indissolubly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  city.  No  one  in  the  county,  we  had  almost  said 
in  Scotland,  has  so  many  claims  which  entitle  him  to  such  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  position,  for  the  ability  which  he  displays  in  commerce 
is  associated  with  a  keen  interest  in,  and  warm  sympathy  with, 
literature,  science,  and  art,  which  has  taken  one  impressive  form — 
viz.,  the  sanatorium  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  Kinnoull.  Medical 
science  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Pullar,  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  plane  of  thought  or  action  in  which 
the  versatile  and  philanthropic  Knight  of  Tayside  has  not  left  his 
mark.  Politically,  Sir  Robert  Pullar  has  always  been  a  genuine 
Liberal,  opposed  to -every  form  of  despotism  and  injustice.  He  has 
been  privileged  to  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  such  apostles 
of  Free  Trade  as  William  Cobden  and  John  Bright,  and  to  be  the 
trusted  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Recently  he  referred  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  listened  to  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden  in  those  early 
days  when  the  former  thrilled  vast  audiences  by  his  impassioned 
eloquence,  and  the  latter  equally  impressed  them  by  his  vast  know¬ 
ledge  and  victorious  logic.  We  believe  that  there  are  few  Scotsmen 
who  could  write  a  more  informing  volume  of  reminiscences  than  Sir 
Robert,  as  his  recollection  is  vivid,  and  he  grasps  the  salient  point 
in  past  political  movements  with  unerring  dexterity.  It  is  a  pity  that 
some  one  does  not  “Boswellise”  him,  for  his  conversation  often 
sparkles  with  epigram  and  anecdote,  and  indicates  his  possession  of 
observing  power  and  massive  commonsense.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  chose  Sir  Robert  Pullar  as  one  of  the  trustees  for 
the  distribution  of  the  interest  arising  from  his  magnificent  ^ift  of 
two  millions  sterling  in  the  abolition  of  class  fees  at  the  four  Scottish 
Universities  is  in  itself  a  tribute  to  his  integrity  and  intellectual 
iorce.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  a  quick  eye  for  solidity  of  character  and 
mental  vigour,  and  his  choice  was  at  once  recognised  by  the  nation 
is  being  a  happy  one,  alike  in  the  interests  of  poor  but  deserving 
students,  and  sound  finance. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Convention  coni¬ 
ng  from  all  parts  of  Britain  must  know  their  President  by  name 
is  the  senior  partner  of  the  great  dyeing  industry  which  has  its 
>eat  in  Perth,  but  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  them  to  be  long 
n  the  ancient  capital  of  Scotland  by  the  “  Silvery  Tay  ”  without 
eeling  that  their  President  is  far  more  than  an  extremely  succes  ful 
nan  of  business,  who  has  consented  to  show  a  kindly  interest  in 
heir  gatherings.  As  we  have  indicated,  Sir  Robert  Pullar  has  never 
dlowed  himself  to  be  bounded  by  the  commercial  horizon.  It  is 
sj  easy  for  the  capitalist  to  become  indifferent  to  everything  which 
Ices  not  show  a  speedy  return,  and  which  may  not  be  reduce!  to 
look-keeping  by  double-entry  or  stated  in  a  profit  and  loss  account, 
pi'  Robert  Pullar  has  preserved  his  youth  by  knowing  and  taking 


an  intelligent  interest  in  many  things  outside  the  dyeing  business. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  care  of  his  workpeople  has  been  his 
aim  in  life.  He  has  concerned  himself  with  their  best  interests 
morally,  intellectually,  and  physically,  and  he  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  bond  which  it  would  take  much  to  break.  Had  he 
chosen  to  enter  Parliament,  the  City  of  Perth  would  have  been  proud 
to  have  returned  him,  but  as  an  essentially  modest  and  unassuming 
man  he  has  chosen  to  give  bis  energies  to  the  development  of  his 
native  place.  He  has  believed  in  the  people,  and  shown  that  it  is 
idle  to  talk  about  humanity  unless  one  is  oneself  humane.  There 
has  been  cn  his  part  an  entire  absence  of  cynicism  or  the  nasty  sneering 
spirit  with  whicn  Scotsmen  are  often  credited.  His  speeches  are 
models  of  compactness,  lit  up  by  flashes  of  humour,  which  by  their 
unexpectedness  are  the  more  appreciated  by  hearers.  Sir  Robert 
Pullar,  as  President  of  thei  Photographic  Convention,  will  preside 
over  the  meetings  with  dignity  and  suavity,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  reception  Lady  Pullar  and  he  are  to  give  at  their 
beautiful  residence  of  Tayside  will  be  a  bright  feature  of  those  meet¬ 
ings,  and  one  whose  memory  will  be  delightful. 

Mr.  Henry  Coates,  F.R.S.E.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Perth  School 
Roard  and  President  of  the  Natural  Science  Society,  is  a  man  of 
many  gifts  and  graces.  Belonging  to  a  well-known  family,  Mr. 
Coates  was  nourished  on  its  best  traditions.  Educated  at  Perth 
and  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  early  displayed  his  enthusiasm 
as  a  student  of  nature.  Mr.  Coates  was  a  distinguished  student, 
being  medallist  in  geology,  but  he  has  not  rested  content  with  Uni¬ 
versity  honours.  There  are  many  prizemen,  and  even  University 
medallists,  who  are  failures,  simply  because  they  cease  to  think, 
observe,  or  read  after  they  leave  college.  No  university  can  trans¬ 
form  a  blockhead  into  a  aviso  man,  but  it  can,  and  does,  supply 
an  enthusiast  with  tools  which  he  can  use  to  advantage  if  he  re¬ 
cognises  that  he  must  be  always  a  learner.  In  spite  of  his  stores 
of  exact  knowledge,  Mr.  Coates  has  the  grace  of  humility,  along 
with  brilliant  powers  of  exposition.  As  a  scientific  lecturer,  he  can 
be  luminous  without  being  shallow,  and  everything  he  says  or  writes 
is  characterised  by  a  literary  quality  as  striking  as  it  is  unusual. 
Mr.  Coates  has  been  for  some  time  recognised  as  a  specialist  in 
photography.  He  was  elected  recently  as  the  first  President  of  the 
newly-formed  Scottish  Photographic  Federation,  so  that  the  members, 
of  the  approaching  convention  must  feel  that  they  have  an  expert  in 
Mr.  Henry  Coates. 

During  last  winter  it  was  the  writer’s  good  fortune  to  hear  a  re¬ 
markable  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Coates  on  his  experiences  in  the 
Far  West  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  lecturer  illustrated  his 
remarks  by  photographs  taken  by  himself  in  the  course  of  his  travels. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  lecturer  or  the  photographs  were 
the  more  appreciated  by  the  audience.  They  were  both  treats  of  a 
very  high  order,  and  we  are  certain  that  there  are  few  towns  in 
Britain  where  an  equal  to  Mr.  Coates  as  a  lecturer  could  be  found. 
His  position  as  Chairman  of  Perth  School  Board  attests  his  quali¬ 
fications  as  an  educationist  The  Photographic  Convention  is  bound 
to  be  a  success  with  such  patrons  as  Sir  Robert  Pullar  and  Mr.  Henry 
Coates. 

- - « - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  POSTCARD  COMPETITIONS. 

Our  contemporary,  “  The  Traveller’s  Companion,’"  gives  in  its  July 
number  the  following  particulars  of  a  series  of  interesting  postcard 
competitions  which  it  has  organised: — The  picture  postcard,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  has  attained  a  degree  of  public  favour  probably 
not  anticipated  when  the  happy  thought  occurred  to  someone  to 
utilise  the  simplest  vehicle  of  private  correspondence  as  the  basis 
of  a  pictorial  impression.  The  late  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  moment  of 
far-sightedness,  took  up  the  postcard  as  a  labour-saving  device  in 
inter-communication,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  his  illus¬ 
trious  example  has  not  been  without  influence  in  bringing  about  public 
toleration  of  the  postcard  as  a  medium  for  private  correspondence. 
It  was  different  at  one  time.  You  could  not  choose  a  more  effective 
way  of  snubbing  a  friend  than  by  sending  him  a  postcard. 

The  pictorial  photographic  postcard  sprang  into  popularity  in 
Germany  a  few  years  ago.  Great  Britain,  always  slow  to  adopt 
new  ideas,  hesitated  at  the  innovation;  to-day,  however,  these  “  ilius- 
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trafced  messengers”  are  all  the  rage,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
the  wide  world  over.  Every  town,  every  village,  has  its  postcard 
souvenirs  on  sale;  and  our  own  limited  private  collection  embraces 
specimens  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth. 

The  readers  of  “  The  Traveller’s  Companion  ”  being  obviously  drawn 
from  that  large  class  to  whom  pictorial  postcards  are  a  daily  necessity, 
we  have  decided  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  participating  in  a 
series  of  postcard  competitions,  which  we  commence  with  this  issue. 
Our  aim  is  to  induce  the  competitor  to  seriously  regard  the  postcard 
as  a  medium  for  artistic  expression,  and  to  that  end  the  rules  of 
the  competition  will  be  found  of  the  simplest.  Photography  is  the 
process  almost  universally  employed  for  printing  on  the  cards ;  and 
so  it  has  come  to  pass  i  hat  large  numbers  of  postcards  are  produced 
*by  amateur  photographers  from  their  own  negatives.  The  sensi¬ 
tised  postcards  are  articles  of  commerce  and,  with  suitable  masks, 
may  be  ordered  or  obtained  from  any  photographic  dealer. 

A  recent  postcard  competition  attracted  no  less  than  5,000  entries. 
'One  of  the  judges  of  that  competition  was  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding. 
F.R.P.S.,  editor  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  who  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  eminent  photographic  judges. 
We  are  happy  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  we  have  induced  Mr. 
Bedding  to  place  his  services  at  our  disposal,  in  the  capacity  of 
judge  of  our  monthly  photographic  competition.  We  offer  three  cash 
prizes  monthly  of  £3  3s.,  £2  2s.,  and  £1  Is.  for  the  most  artistic 
•  pictorial  photographic  postcard  sent  in  by  readers  of  “  The  Traveller’s 
-Companion.”  The  following  are  the  rules: — 1.  The  competition  is 
■open  to  all  readers  of  “The  Traveller’s  Companion”  at  home  and 
■abroad.  2.  There  is  no  entrance  fee.  3.  Any  number  of  cards  may 
be  sent  in,  provided  a  separate  form,  taken  from  copies  of  “The 
Traveller’s  Companion,”  is  sent  with  each  card.  4.  Competitors  must 
send  their  cards  not  later  than  July  31st  to  The  Editor,  “The 
Traveller’s  Companion,”  508  and  509,  Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers, 
London,  W.C.  5.  Any  subject  may  be  selected  :  thus,  the  picture 
card  may  be  bought  from  any  picture  card  dealer,  or  it  may  be  the 
production  of  the  competitor.  6.  If  the  photograph  is  original  the 
competitor  must  so  state  the  fact.  The  letter  “  O  ”  under  the  com¬ 
petitor’s  name  and  address  will  be  taken  to  mean  a  declaration  of 
originality.  7.  Competitors  must  write  their  names  and  addresses 
legibly  or.  the  form  given  below.  One  form  must  be  sent  with 
each  card.  8.  It  is  only  necessary  to  send  the  form  printed  below 
with  each  card.  Simply  write  your  name  and  address  in  the  space 
indicated,  and  if  necessary  the  letter  “  O  ”  underneath.  9.  The  judge’s 
award  will  be  duly  announced  in  “The  Traveller’s  Companion.”  10. 
The  editor  reserves  the  right  of  reproducing  any  of  the  original  cards 
sent  in  for  competition.  11.  The  judge’s  decision  shall  be  final.  12. 
■Postcards  will  not  be  returned. 


KODAK  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 

We  have  received  particulars  of  the  following  competitions 
organised  by  Messrs.  Kodak,  Limited: — Kodoid  plates  competition: 
£300  will  be  given  in  cash  prizes.  Conditions  :  1.  There  will  be  two 
classes.  Class  A — For  not  less  than  three  pictures  from  any  size 
negatives  made  on  Kodoid  plates.  Open  to  all.  Class  B — For  sets 
of  three  pictures  of  the  same  subject,  best  illustrating  the  ortho- 
chromatic  advantages  of  the  Kodoid  plates.  2.  Pictures  sent  in  for 
competition  must  be  from  negatives  made  on  Kodoid  plates  in  any 
camera,  and  must  be  printed  on  one  of  the  Kodak  printing  papers. 
3.  Prints  only  are  to  be  sent  in;  not  negatives.  4.  In  Class  “B” 
the  first  picture  must  be  from  a  negative  on  a  “  Seed  ”  plate,  not 
orthochromatised ;  the  second  from  Kodoid  plate  used  without  a 
colour  screen ;  the  third  from  a  Kodoid  plate  used  with  a  colour 
screen.  5.  Prints  must  be  mounted,  but  not  framed.  A  simple  slip- 
in  mount  like  our  new  Kodak  portephoto  mount  is  recommended. 
The  three  prints  for  Class  “  B  ”  should  be  on  one  mount,  with  descrip¬ 
tion  appended  to  each.  6.  The  title  of  the  picture,  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  competitor,  and  the  name  of  the  Kodak  printing 
paper  used  for  the  picture,  must  be  written  on  the  back  of  the 
mount.  7.  The  plates  must  have  been  exposed  by  the  competitors, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  competitors  finish  their  own  pictures. 
8.  Each  competitor  must  send  in  not  less  than  three  prints  for  com¬ 
petition,  but  no  competitor  will  be  awarded  more  than  one  prize  in 


a  class.  9.  All  competing  prints  will  become  the  property  of  Kodtk, 
Limited.  No  prints  will  be  returned.  10.  The  negatives  from  which 
prizewinning  pictures  are  made,  to  become  the  property  of  Kodak, 
Limited.  11.  In  the  event  of  lack  of  ifierit  in  the  entries  in  any 
class,  the  right  is  reserved  to  the  judges  of  withholding  prizes,  or 
awarding  them  in  another  class.  12.  Pictures  must  Ire  sent  in  be¬ 
tween  1st  November  and  31st  December,  1903. 

Kodak  Developing  Machine  Competition :  £200  will  be  given  in 
cash  prizes.  Conditions: — There  will  be  two  classes.  Class  A — For 
bands  of  six  or  twelve  negatives,  taken  with  the  Pocket  Kodak, 
Brownie  Kodaks,  and  Nos.  0,  1,  and  la  folding  pocket  Kodaks,  and 
No.  1  panoram.  Class  B — -For  bands  of  six  or  twelve  negatives  taken 
with  any  other  Kodak.  1.  Films  sent  in  for  competition  must  be 
Kodak  N.C.  films,  exposed  in  a  Kodak,  and  developed  in  the  Kodak 
developing  machine  with  Kodak  developing  machine  powders.  2. 
Films  entered  for  this  competition  must  have  been  exposed  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  competitor.  3.  The  entries  must  consist  of  uncut 
bands  of  six  or  twelve  exposures.  4.  No  repetition  of  exactly  the 
same  subject  upon  same  band  of  film  will  be  eligible.  5.  All  com¬ 
peting  films  will  become  the  property  of  Kodak,  Limited.  No  entries 
will  be  returned.  6.  In  the  event  of  lack  of  merit  in  the  entries  in 
any  class,  the  right  is  reserved  to  the  judges  of  withholding  prizes 
or  awarding  them  in  another  class.  7.  Bands  of  film  must  be  sent 
in  for  competition  between  November  1st  and  December  31st,  1903. 

Kodak  N.C.  Film  Competition  :  £500  will  be  given  in  cash  prizes. 
Conditions: — 1.  There  will  be  four  classes.  Class  A — Pictures  3^ 
by  3^  and  under,  including  those  taken  in  No.  la  folding  pocket 
Kodak.  Class  B — Pictures  4^  by  3^  and  larger,  including  the  No.  1 
panoram  Kodak.  Class  C— Pictures  taken  with  either  Nos.  1  or  2 
Brownie  Kodak.  Class  D — For  enlargements,  any  size,  on  Kodak 
bromide  or  Nikko  paper  from  negatives  taken  with  any  Kodak.  2. 
All  pictures  sent  in  for  competition  must  be  from  negatives  made  with 
a  Kodak  on  Kodak  N.C.  film,  and  must  be  printed  on  one  of  the 
Kodak  printing  papers.  3.  Prints  only  are  to  be  sent  in ;  not  nega¬ 
tives.  4.  Prints  must  be  mounted,  but  not  framed.  A  simple  slip-in 
mount,  like  our  new  Kodak  portephoto  mount,  is  recommended.  5. 
The  title  of  the  picture,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor, 
class  entered  for  and  the  name  of  the  Kodak  printing  paper  used  for 
the  picture  must  be  written  legibly  on  the  back  of  the  mount.  6. 
The  films  must  have  been  exposed  by  the  competitors ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  competitors  finish  their  own  pictures.  7.  No  com¬ 
petitor  may  enter  less  than  three  prints  for  competition  or  one  en¬ 
largement;  no  competitor  will  be  awarded  more  than  one  prize  in 
each  class.  8.  All  competing  prints  will  become  the  property  of 
Kodak  Limited.  9.  The  negatives  from  which  prizewinning  pictures 
are  made  to  become  the  property  of  Kodak,  Limited.  10.  Pictures 
must  be  sent  in  between  November  1st  and  December  31st,  1903. 


THE  DISINTEGRATION  THEORY  OF  RADIOACTIVITY. 

The  belief  is  gaining  ground  among  men  of  science  that  the  property 
of  radioactivity  and  the  behaviour  of  radium  are  to  be  explained  on 
the  idea  that  it  is  an  element  in  the  process  of  slow'  spontaneous 
transformation.  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  and  Sir  William  Crookes 
have  both  recently  abandoned  their  former  theories  in  favour  of  th* 
new  hypothesis,  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  in  the  Romanes  Lecture  of  thi» 
year  devoted  a  large  amount  of  his  time  to  its  consideration,  a  he 
disintegration  theory  was  put  forward  a  year  ago  by  Professor  Ruther¬ 
ford  and  Mr.  Soddy,  working  in  Montreal,  to  explain  the  radioactivity 
of  thorium  (writes  The  Times),  and  it  has  since  been  extended  by 
them  to  include  the  behaviour  of  radium  and  uranium  as  well.  ^ 
accounts  for  the  many-sided  phenomena  that  are  manifested  by  the 
three  radio-elements,  by  regarding  them  as  disintegrating  at  an  ex¬ 
tremely  slow  rate  into  other  elements.  A  full  consideration  of  the 
important  issues  which  the  theory  raises  is,  of  course,  not  yet  possible, 
but  a  brief  account  may  be  of  value  on  account  of  the  interest  that 
centres  around  the  new  element  radium  at  the  present  time. 

Recent  researches  have  throw'n  much  new'  light  on  the  subject, 
and  some  of  these  developments  must  first  be  considered.  The  wonder¬ 
ful  powder  of  radium  of  sending  out  rays  spontaneously  and  continuously 
is  well  known,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  no  agency 
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has  yet  been  found  ivhich  in  any  way  prevents  or  diminishes  this 
ray-emission.  Radium  in  its  ore  taken  from  the  deepest  mine  is 
just  as  active  as  it  is  when  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  light  and 
air.  At  a  red  heat  and  at  the  nadir  of  temperature  represented 
by  liquid  hydrogen  it  exhibits  all  its  powers  unaltered,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  it  under  the  influence  of  all  the  varied  forces  at 
the  disposal  of  the  modem  laboratory.  Of  the  three  separate  kinds 
of  rays  emitted  by  radium  only  the  most  important  kind  can  be 
3onsidered.  These  are  the  “a  rays,”  which,  although  less  striking 
than  either  of  the  other  two  kinds  to  the  casual  observer,  have  proved 
o  be  the  most  wonderful  of  all.  For  they  are  different  from  anything 
flse  that  has  ever  been  dealt  with  in  science  before.  Rutherford  early 
this  year  showed  that  they  are  not  rays  in  the  ordinary  sense  at 
ill,  but  matter  in  the  form  of  single  atoms,  comparable  with  the 
lydrogen  atom  in  size,  radially  projected  into  space  with  the  stupend¬ 
ous  velocity  of  30,000  miles  a  second.  The  electrons  or  disembodied 
legative  charges  of  electricity  travelling  at  a  similar  speed  have  long 
>een  known  under  the  name  of  Radiant  Matter,  given  to  them  by 
Irookes.  But  the  a  particles  from  radium  are  a  thousand  times  more 
lassive  than  the  electron,  and  therefore  possess  a  thousand  times 
nore  energy.  They  are,  moreover,  positively  instead  of  negatively 
harged.  “One  hundred  times  faster  than  the  fastest  flying  star, 
hey  are  the  fastest  moving  matter  that  is  known,”  is  the  description 
pplied  to  them  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  In  this  one  phenomenon  we 
ave  ample  justification  of  the  view  that  we  are  dealing  with,  a  new 
■nd  higher  plane  of  energy  in  its  association  with  matter  than 
as  ever  been  known  before,  and  the  complete  independence  of  the 
rocesses  from  the  ordinary  chemical  and  physical  phenomena  fully 
ears  out  this  belief.  Of  the  other  properties  of  radium  one  of  the 
lost  remarkable  is  its  power  to  produce  what  is  known  as  a  radio- 
ctive  “emanation.”  This  phenomenon  was  discovered  by  Rutherford 
iree  years  ago  for  the  element  thorium,  and  afterwards  for  radium, 
he  term  “emanation”  was  meant  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  kind  of 
idioactive  vapour  or  gas  which  was  continually  diffusing  away  from 
torium  and  radium  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  A  good  deal 
f  confusion  has  been  caused  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  this  term 


emanation  in  a  vague  sense  to  include  also  the  rays  in  general 
5  well  as  the  special  property  to  which  the  name  was  first  applied. 
Properly  to  appreciate  this  and  many  other  discoveries  that  have 
nee  been  made,  two  considerations  of  great  general  importance  must 
3  referred  to.  The  one  is  that  the  property  of  radioactivity  enables 
atter  possessing  it  to  be  accurately  studied  in  far  smaller  quantity 
inn  has  ever  before  been  possible.  A  new  weapon  has  been  placed 
the  hands  of  the  chemical  analyst  at  least  as  superior  in  delicacy 
t  e  existing  methods  as  those  of  spectroscopy  were  when  they  were 
troduced  into  chemistry  forty  years  ago.  To  this  we  owe  the 
sco very  of  radium  itself,  and  it  is  probable  that  not  one  only  but 
any  new  elements  will  in  the  course  of  time  be  discovered  by  its 
d.  The  other  result  is  even  more  far-reaching  and  important  for 
includes  and  explains  the  first.  Matter  in  the  radioactive  state 
>ssesses  incomparably  more  available  energy  associated  with  it  than 
any  other  state.  The  methods  of  radioactivity,  pure  and  simple, 

'  +ony  Wlth  .the  €nerLT,  hence  it  comes  about  that  matter  in 
lantities  invisible  under  the  microscope,  unweighable  on  the  finest 
lance-,  and  beyond  the  range  of  detection  even  of  the  spectrascope 
n  now  be  quantitatively  investigated  by  means  of  the  propertv  of 
dioactivity.  This  is  the  case  with  the  radioactive  emanations 
ley  have  certainly  never  yet  been  obtained  in  quantity  sufficient 
be  seen  or  weighed,  and  yet  it  is  possible  to  obtain  most  striking 
-  idence  of  their  existence.  For  they  make  substances  like  zinc-blende 
losphoresce  brilliantly  in  the  same  way  as  radium  itself  does,  and 
'  using  some  such  means  to  detect  their  presence,  it  has  been  shown 
Ht  they  are  actually  new  gaseous  substances.  For  they  condense 
:  the  temperature  of  liquid  air,  and  are  again  volatised  as 
e  temperature  is  raised.  They  have  even  been  classified  with  the 
gon  group  of  gases  in  chemical  properties,  for  they  exhibit  that 
■nous  absence  of  chemical  affinity  hitherto  only  associated  with  the 
ert  forms  of  matter  of  that  group.  But  their  actual  quantity  is 
.  nost  infinitesimal  It  has  been  calculated  that  if  a  pound  of  thorium 
d  started  to  produce  its  emanation  in  the  year  6,000  b.c.,  and  the 
lantity  produced  nad  accumulated  up  to  the  present  day,  it  would 
present  only  a  microscopic  bubble  of  gas,  which  could  hardly  be 


seen  by  the  naked  eye.  It  is  to  this  order  of  refinement  that  the 
science  of  matter  has  been  advanced  by  the  new  discoveries.  The 
most  striking  fact  to  the  scientific  mind  is  the  complete  isolation  of 
all  these  processes  from  the  ordinary  sphere  of  chemistry  and  physics. 
I  hey  run  through  their  appointed  cycles,  their  course  unaffected  to 
any  measurable  extent  by  the  action  of  any  known  agency. 

The  last  property  of  radium  that  has  been  discovered  by  M.  Curie 
*  if ’  spon^an€OUS  heat-emission,  may  be  described  as  the  epitome 
of  all  the  others,  and  puts  beyond  cavil  and  claim  that  an  extension 
o  our  ideas  is  called  for.  It  seems  as  if  we  have  reached  an  entirely 
unknown  region  in  physics,  where  all  analogies  fail  us,  and  the  accepted 
views  of  the  nature  of  matter  offer  no  assistance.  By  a  single  new 
conception  the  disintegration  theory  of  radioactivity  has  supplied  the 
necessary  extension.  It  postulates  that  the  atoms  of  radioactive 
matter  are  so  constituted  that  sooner  of  later  in  their  history  they 
become  unstable  systems  and  fly  apart  into  smaller  fragments.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  happen  for  all  the  atoms  in  the  same  instant.  A 
few,  representing  a  definite  small  proportion,  disintegrate  every  second, 
In  radium  perhaps  a  few  million  out  of  every  gram  are  breaking  up 
every  second,  flinging  away  small  parts  of  themselves  into  space  with 
enormous  velocity,  and  leaving  behind  somewhat  smaller  atoms  in 
their  place.  I  he  parts  that  are  shot  off  are  the  so-called  ci  rays,  the; 
smaller  systems  that  remain  are  the  radioactive  emanations.  This 
is  the  bare  idea,  but  the  numerous  consequences  that  must  follow 
from  it  if  it  is  true  have  been  investigated  by  the  propounders  of 
the  theory  in  an  accurate  and  quantitative  manner.  In  every  single 
case  they  have  shown  that  the  requirements  of  the  theory,  which  are 
often  very  involved  and  complicated,  are  borne  out  by  the  experiments. 

A  few  of  the  more  general  applications  of  the  idea  to  some  of  the 
difficulties  presented  by  radioactivity  is  all  that  can  be  attempted 
here.  The  facts  that  suggested  the  hypothesis  (which  was  put  forward 
before  the  true  character  of  the  a  rays  had  been  established)  are 
especially  striking.  It  was  found  that  if  the  emanations,  or  any  other 
of  the  now  numerous;  disintegration  products  that  are  known,  were 
removed  from  the  radium,  a  fresh  crop,  was  manufactured  by  the 
element  in  the  course  of  a  definite  time.  In  fact,  radium  may  be 
looked  upon  as  continuously  giving  birth  to  new  elements  by  a  process 
of  material  evolution.  The  quantities  are  so  small  that  they  are 
quite  beyond  detection  except  by  their  radioactivity,  and  the  process 
is  so  slow  that  it  may  well'  require  many  centuries  before  any  per¬ 
ceptible  diminution  in  quantity  would  occur  in  the  radium.  The 
complete  independence  of  the  processes  under  the  action  of  the  most 
varied  forces  also  follows  naturally  on  the  theory.  For  transmutation 
is  notoriously  beyond  the  power  of  the  weapons  of  the  chemist,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  weapons  would  in  any 
way  be  able  to  influence  the  course  of  a  natural  transmutation  that 
was  proceeding  spontaneously.  The  forces  that  control  it  are  not 
those  of  chemistry,  'but  must  be  ascribed  to  hitherto  unsuspected 
agencies  of  a  far  more  fundamental  character.  The  energy  of  all  these 
processes  is,  on  the  new  view,  definitely  ascribed  to  the  internal 
energy  of  the  radium  atom,  which  is  made  manifest  when  it  undergoes 
change.  The  internal  energy  of  the  chemical  atom  is  under  all  ordinary 
circumstances  latent  because  the  atoms  do  not  undergo  change,  in 
the  same  wray  as  the  internal  energy  of  a  powerful  explosive  is  latent 
until  it  suddenly  explodes  and  breaks  up  into  other  substances.  Since 
before  the  discovery  of  radioactivity  no  case  of  a  chemical  element 
changing  had  been  ever  observed,  its  internal  energy  defied  all  means 
of  detection.  But  its  existence  has  always  been  recognised  by  the 
chemist  as  a  completely  unknown  and  unknowable  quantity.  It  is 
this  hitherto  untapped  source  which  radium  is  now  supposed  to  be 
drawing  on  throughout  the  centuries.  Like  the  tail-eating  serpent 
of  the  alchemist  it  is  consuming  itself,  only  so  slowly  that  some  has. 
survived  to  tell  the  story. 

The  Children’s  Fete  in  Regent’s  Park. — Messrs.  F.  and  R.  Speaight, 
of  178,  Regent  Street,  W.  produced  a  guide  to  the  children’s  fete 
held  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  on  Tuesday.  The  book 
contains  a  full  programme  of  all  the  entertainments,  and  photographs, 
beautifully  reproduced,  of  many  of  the  children  who  took  part  in  the 
performances.  The  entire  proceeds  of  the  fete,  and  of  the  sale  of  this 
book,  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
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HOLIDAY  HINTS. 

The  season  is  now  at  hand  when  the  photographer  finds  himself  once 
more  confronted  by  the  serious  questions  “  where  shall  I  go  this  year?  ” 
and  “  what  shall  I  take  with  me?  ”  With  regard  to  the  first  we  would 
strongly  urge  the  claims  of  those  places  which  may  be  generally  referred 
to  as  “  off  the  beaten  track.”  Quiet  country  districts,  old-fashioned 
sea-ports,  picturesque  river-valleys  are  best,  noisy  watering-places  are 
almost  useless,  “  What  shall  I  take  with  me  ”  is  a  matter  of  grave 
importance.  The  question  of  baggage,  a  momentous  one  even  to  the 
ordinary  tourist,  writes  “  Ipswichian  ”  in  “  Photgraphic  Scraps,”  is 
further  complicated  by  the  provision  of  a  set  of  delicate,  special,  and 
often  irreplaceable  apparatus.  The  intending  tourist  should  make  a 
list  of  such  articles  as  are  absolutely  necessary — camera,  lens,  dark- 
slides,  tripod,  note-book,  shutter,  isochromatic  screen,  focussing  cloth, 
and  plates  or  films. 

The  writer  does  not  advocate  the  carrying  of  developing  materials,  or 
of  a  ruby  lamp  for  changing.  Any  photographer,  worthy  of  the  name, 
ought  to  be  able  to  change  his  plates  in  the  dark,  and  most  attempts  to 
develop  one’s  exposures  away  from  home  end  in  failure,  disappointment 
and  mediocre  results.  It  is  useful,  sometimes,  to  develop  a  trial 
-exposure  or  two — if  in  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  light  at  a  certain 
place — but  this  may  be  usually  accomplished  in  the  dark  room  of  the 
local  chemist,  and  the  test  exposure,  which  should  be  a  duplicate, 
may  be  thrown  away.  We  have  mentioned  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
stand-camera  worker,  but  for  successful  holiday  work  a  good  hand- 
camera  is  the  thing,  because  it  is  so  easily  portable,  and  will  hold  so 
many  exposures  without  re-charging — the  Ilford  camera,  for  instance, 
holds  forty,  and  most  ordinary  types  carry  a  dozen  or  so.  Compare 
this  with  the  position  of  the  worker  restricted  to  three  or  four  dark- 
slides.  After  all,  to  be  limited  in  his  supply  of  plates  is  one  of  the 
worst  possible  evils  that  can  attend  the  holiday-photographer. 
Perpetually  moving  on,  he  is  in  constant  fear  and  trembling  lest  by 
using  a  plate  on  the  subject  before  him,  he  may  cut  himself  off  from 
something  still  better  farther  on.  The  result  is  that  he  grows  irritable 
and  anxious  and  perhaps  finishes  the  day  with  several  unexposed  plates 
on  hand,  and  the  disagreeable  consciousness  of  having  missed  many 
golden  opportunities.  Films  are  to  be  preferred  to  plates  in  travelling. 
Their  lightness  and  compactness  make  them  a  scarcely  noticeable 
addition  to  the  kit,  even  if  large  sizes  are  carried.  When  plates  are 
used  it  is  a  good  plan  to  send  home  each  batch  of  a  dozen  exposures 
or  so,  carefully  packed,  as  soon  as  made. 

The  best  mode  of  carrying  photographic  apparatus  on  a  bicycle  is  a 
question  which  is  periodically  discussed.  A  small  kit  may,  of  course, 
be  carried  in  all  sorts  of  ways — in  a  wire  cradle  in  front  of  the  handles, 
or  at  the  back  of  the  saddle,  or  even  slung  over  the  cyclist’s  back.  It 
is  when  we  come  to  sizes  like  whole  plate,  that  the  real  difficulty  arises. 
Personally,  the  writer  advocates  carrying  the  camera  wrapped  in  a 
baize  cloth,  in  one  of  the  usual  diamond-frame  bags.  In  the  event  of 
the  camera  being  very  compact  a  few  nackets  of  films  can  also  be 
carried  in  this  bag.  If  not,  films,  dark-slides,  shutter  and  sundries  in 
a  light  satchel  may  be  strapped  close  to  the  shoulders,  knapsack 
fashion,  the  thing  being  to  avoid  jarring  and  looseness.  The  stand,  if 
a  very  light  one,  may  be  strapped  on  to  the  handles,  but  an  ordinary 
stand  is  best  fastened  along  the  top  cross-bar,  two  little  india-rubber 
pads  being  used  to  prevent  it  from  scratching  the  enamel.  On  a  walk¬ 
ing  tour,  one’s  ordinary  impedimenta  may  be  carried  in  a  small  knap¬ 
sack,  slides  and  lens  in  a  satchel  slung  over  either  shoulder  and 
frequently  shifted,  and  the  stand,  of  course,  in  the  hand. 

Noting  exposures  is  an  operation  usually  performed  in  a  most 
perfunctory  manner  by  holiday  makens.  The  result  is,  that  when 
they  get  home  and  start  developing  they  are  in  a  hopeless  muddle. 
There  is  nothing  more  aggravating  than  blank  ignorance  on  such 
a  vital  point  as  whether  the  film  before  you  is  the  photograph  of 
the  charming  girl,  which  you  know  had  five  times  the  correct  exposure, 
owing  to  a  mistake  in  the  stops,  or  your  snap-shot  of  a  racing  yacht 
at  sunset,  which  will  want  forcing  for  all  it  is  worth.  The  proper 
system  is,  of  course,  to  give  each  plate  a  serial  number,  and  to  enter 
the  details  of  exposure  against  a  corresponding  number  in  the  note¬ 
book.  The  number  mav  be  lightly  pencilled  on  one  corner  of  the  plate 
or  film.  With  dark  slides  the  best  plan  is  to  charge  them  first  and 
then  open  the  shutters  in  turn  and  affix  the  numbers  to  the  plates. 


One  must,  of  course,  have  a  fixed  rotation  of  dark  slides.  It  is 
by  no  means  difficult  to  do  the  numbering,  even  in  the  dark.  With 
magazines,  where  one  gets  a  dozen  or  more  exposures  together,  it  is 
generally  sufficient  to  numl  er  the  top  and  the  bottom  plates  only,  the 
rest  being  in  the  same  order  ai3  they  were  when  exposed.  Thus,  if 
the  first  number  of  a  batch  of  twelve  be  24,  one  knows  tliat  the 
next  must  be  23,  and  the  details  of  23  are  looked  up  in  the  note-book 
accordingly. 

Changing  plates  in  the  evening  is  never  a  very  difficult  operation. 
The  bedroom  window  at  the  hotel  may  be  blocked  up  with  a  blanket 
or  two,  and  you  have  at  your  disposal  a  commodious  dark  room, 
with  the  bed  as  an  operating  table.  Changing  out  of  doors  is  quite 
another  matter.  LTiless  one  can  hit  on  a  chemist  with  a  dark  room 
one  is  often  hard  put  to  it.  If  a  party  of  photographers  are  travelling 
together,  a  changing  bag  of  some  sort  will  be  found  a  great  acquisi¬ 
tion.  Such  a  bag  may  be  made  at  very  small  cost  by  any  one  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  little  patience  and  ingenuity.  The  principle  of  the  thing 
is  two  pieces  of  'Wood,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  square, 
hinged  together,  with  a  ismall  window  of  ruby  glass  in  the  centre  of 
one.  The  body  of  the  bag  is  an  ample  sack,  of  two  thicknesses  of 
black  and  one  of  yellow  fabric,  tacked  round  the  wooden  framework, 
with  two  sleeves,  through  which  the  worker  introduces  his  arms, 
his  head  being  thrust  in  through  the  main  opening.  The  bag  is 
securely  fastened  round  the  neck  and  arms  by  elastic  bands  or  bv 
tapes,  and  it  can  be  made  to  screw  on  the  tripod  top  of  one  of  the 
party.  If  by  any  chance  the  bag  has  to  be  used  in  bright  daylight,  the 
precaution  should  be  taken  of  spreading  focussing  cloths  over  it,  to 
render  it  perfectly  light-tight.  It  is,  however,  best  worked  indoors. 
The  chief  requirement  of  a  holiday  photograph  is  that  it  ishould  revive 
the  holiday  in  our  memory.  Its  value  from  the  pictorial  standpoint 
is  not  so  important.  In  going  through  your  old  prints — records  of 
holidays  spent  long  ago — you  will  notice  that  it  is  often  over  those 
that  have  the  least  merit,  photographically  speaking,  that  you  linger 
longest.  The  plates  that  fell  by  the  wayside  are  the  richest  in  happy 
memories.  This  is,  no  doubt,  because  the  photographs  on  which  you 
spent  most  pains  at  the  time  were  made  for  purely  pictorial  reasons, 
the  local  element  being  carefully  eliminated,  hence  their  lack  of 
personal  interest  in  after  years.  By  all  means  go  in  for  pictorial  work, 
but  keep  it  independent  of  the  pictorial  diary  of  your  holiday — the 
true  holiday  photographs.  A  good  indication  of  the  kind  of  subject  to 
take  when  touring  may  be  gathered  from  some  good  artist’s  sketch 
book,  or  from  a  well  illustrated  book  of  holiday  travel.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  artist  rarely  attempts  comprehensive  general  views 
of  places,  but  gives  a  number  of  little  bits,  characteristic  of  the  types 
of  people,  architecture,  and  scenery,  among  which  he  is  moving.  These 
re-create  the  past  for  us  in  years  to  come,  as  no  verbal  diary,  or  ela¬ 
borate,  carefully  made  and  altogeciier  faultless  picture  possibly  cau. 


IN  A  DEALER’S  SHOP. 

Lady  Amateur  :  “  Oh,  Mr.  Tomkins,  I  dropped  in  for  a  moment  to 
see  you  about  those  dreadful  films  of  mine.” 

Mr.  Tomkins  (politely)  :  “  Indeed,  Madam?  ” 

L.  A.  :  “  Yes,  I  haven’t  a  minute  to  spare,  though.  I’m  on  my  way 
to  Peter  Robinson’s  sale.  Such  a  wonderful  sale,  you  know.  The 
loveliest  silk  underskirts  at  five  and  nine  each !  Positively  below  cost 
price ;  so  I  heard.  How  Peter  Robinson  manages  to  exist  I  really  don’t 
know.  Do  you?” 

Mr.  T.  (affecting  to  ponder  the  question)  :  “  I’ve  often  wondered 
myself.” 

L.  A.  :  “It’s  one  of  the  mysteries  of  life,  isn’t  it?”  (Smiles  fas¬ 
cinatingly.)  “But  really  I  must  ispeak  to  you  about  those  films.  1 
wouldn’t  have  bothered  you  at  all,  only  I  happened  to  be  passing  this 
way,  and  my  husband  suggested  that  I  should  ask  you  about  them. 
He’s  so  unsympathetic,  you  know,  is  my  husband.  He  always  makes 
fun  of  my  photography ;  says  I  ought  to- — ” 

Anxious  Customer  (to  Tomkins)  :  “A  packet  of  ten-by-twelve  of  the 
usual,  please.” 

L.  A.  (freezes  the  A.  C.  with  a  glance) :  “  Says  I  ought  to  isell  my 
photos  at  a  bazaar,  because  people  will  buy  anything  in  the  cause  o 
charity.  He  knows  nothing  about  art,  you  see.  So  when  he  hear 
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hat  I  was  going  to  Peter  Robinson’s  he  said  :  ‘  Why  not  take  your 
■amera  and  see  if  the  salesman  will  swop  it  for  half-a-dozen  pocket- 
landkerchief s  ?  ’  He’s  so  sarcastic.  But  that  put  the  idea  into  my 
lead  of  calling  on  you.  Wasn’t  it  lucky  I  thought  of  it?” 

Mr.  T.  :  “Very  lucky.” 

L.  A.  :  “  So  here  I  am.  And  here  are  those  horrid  films.”  (Searches 
liligently  in  reticule,  and  at  last  produces  small  packet.)  “They’re 
hose  Brownie’s,  or  Frena’s,  or  Poco’s  you  sold  me  a  week  ago.  I 

orget  their  exact  name.  Scientific  terms  are  so  confusing,  and - ” 

The  A.  C.  (interposing):  “Excuse  me,  but  I’m  in  a  hurry,  Mr. 
romkins,  and  I  want  those  twelve  by  tens — — 

L.  A.  (witheringly  to  the  A.  C.)  :  “I  happen  to  be  in  a  hurry,  too. 
have  some  very  important  business  at  Peter  Robinson’s.  1  won’t 
;eep  Mr.  Tomkins  a  moment.” 

The  A.  C.  shrugs  his  shoulders  in  despair. 

Mr.  T.  :  “  May  I  look  at  the  films,  Madam?  ” 

L.  A.  (brightening)  :  “Here  they  are.”  (Hands  them  to  Tomkins.) 
Mr.  T.  (glances  at  films  and  suppress  a  gasp  of  horror)  :  “  Are  you 
[uite  sure  you  followed  the  instructions  for  developing?” 

L.  A.  (bristling)  :  “I  did  exactly  what  you  told  me.” 

Mr.  T.  (in  his  best  diplomatic  manner)  :  “  Let  me  see ;  it  was  the 
leveloper  at  eight  eenpence  which  you  bought,  wasn’t  it?  Ah,” 
reflectively),  “Ah,  that  must  have  been  what  was  wrong.  Didn’t  I 
ay  at  the  time  that  the  two  shilling  bottle  would  suit  your  style  of 
,  ork  best  ?  ” 

L.  A.  (impressed)  :  “  Now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  believe  we 
<ad  some  little  discussion  of  the  sort.” 

Mr.  T.  (still  diplomatically)  :  “  However,  I’m  surprised  you  have 
ound  the  eighteenpenny  powders  unsatisfactory.  In  capable  hands 
hey  work  well ;  so  I  can’t  understand  how  it  is  that  you  have  failed.” 
L.  A.  :  “Failed?  You  don’t  call  those  films  failures ,  do  you?” 

Mr.  T.  (Hastily):  “No,  no;  not  exactly  failures.  But  they  aren’t 
luite  as  brilliant  as  I  had  expected.” 

L.  A.  :  “I  suppose  there  must  have  been  something  wrong  wdth  that 
leveloping  machine  I  bought.  You  know”  (reminiscently)  “my  hus- 
>and  was  so  cruel  about  the  developing  machine.  It  was  such  a 
iretty  thing  that  I  couldn’t  help  buying  it  when  I  saw  it  in  the  ishop 
window ;  and  I  thought  it  would  be  so  chic  to  be  discovered  developing 
av  films  in  the  drawing-room  when  acquaintances  dropped  in  to  pay 
alls.  The  pamphlet  said  it  would  be  an  ‘  ornament,  to  any  drawing- 
oom  or  boudoir.’  I  thought  so  too,  and  I  often  used  it  at  afternoon 
ea  time,  when  friends  were  present.  Everybody  said  it  was  so  delight- 
ully  original  of  me,  and  several  isociety  people  have  taken  it  up  and 
ow  hold  ‘developing  machine  teas.’  They’re  absolutely  the  latest 
hing.  They’ve  been  mentioned  already  in  the  “  Daily  Mail  ”  and 

M.  A.  P.”;  and  you  can  just  fancy  how  proud  I  am  to  think  that 
was  actually  the  inventor  of  a  fashionable  craze.  My  portraits  will 
e  in  the  society  papers  soon.  But  my  husband  is  really  quite  angry 
bout  it.  He  was  rude  enough  to  insinuate  that  I  was  making  myself 
uite  ridiculous,  grinding  the  handle  of  the  machine  during  reception 
me  on  my  ‘  At  Home  ’  day.  He  said  it  looked  like  a  new  patent 
lusage  machine,  and  that  I  was  making  sausages  for  tea.  Even  some 
:  my  best  friends  made  fun  of  me.  Lord  Archie  asked  if  the  developing 
lachine  was  a  isort  of  pocket  barrel  organ,  and  several  people  mistook 

for  a  miniature  pianola  or  a  typewriter.  It’s  simply  envy  on  their 
irt,  though.  They  are  wishing  that  they  had  been  clever  enough  to 
riginate  the  ‘  developer  tea  ’  fashion.  Only  the  other  day  the  dear 
'uchess  of - ” 

The  A.  C.  (despairingly  looks  at  his  watch) :  “  If  I  can’t  have  those 
relve-tens,  Tomkins,  I  shall  have  tc - ” 

L.  A.  :  “  Don’t  go  way,  Mr.  Tomkins.  I’ll  not  keep  you  a  minute, 
must  be  off  to  Peter  Robinson’s  immediately;  but  before  I  go,  do, 
.ease,  tell  me  if  you  think  there  can  be  anything  w^rong  with  the 
:veloping  machine  ?  ” 

Mr.  T.  :  “Well,  are  you  quite  sure,  Madam,  that  you  cleansed  the 
terior  of  the  machine  thoroughly  after  use?” 

L  A.  (offendedly)  :  I  always  give  it  to  my  maid  to  wash,  with  strict 
structions  to  use  nothing  but  Pears’  upon  it  inside,  and  to  polish  the 
itside  with  Monkey  Brand.  I  couldn’t  possibly  have  anything  in  my 
'  awing-room  that  wasn’t  spotlessly  clean.” 

Mr.  I.  (doubtful,  notwithstanding  these  assurances):  “You  see,  if 


there  is  the  slightest  trace  of  hypo  on  the  machine,  the  negatives  would 
be  ruined  in  development.” 

L.  A.  (struck  with  an  idea) :  “  That  was  another  thing  I  wanted  to 
ask  you.  Tell  me,  which  should  I  put  into  the  machine  first :  the 
hypo  or  the  developer  ?  ” 

The  A.  C.  explodes  suddenly.  Exit,  without  his  twelve-tens. 

L.  A.  (startled)  :  “  Dear  me,  what  an  extraordinary  man !  ” 

Mr.  T.  (with  a  face  of  wood)  :  “  He  is  a  trifle  odd,  Madam . 

(After  half  an  hour  more.)  “Another  roll  of  Brownie’s?  Certainly, 
Madam.  That  will  be  sevenpence,  please.” 

(Exit  the  L.  A.  in  search  of  five-and-ninepenny  underskirts). 

Mr.  T.  :  “  Heaven  help  Peter  Robinson’s  !  ” 

Solomon  Sage. 

Mr.  Richardson  Evans,  hon.  rsec.  of  the  Society  for  Checking  the 
Abuses  of  Public  Advertising,  writes  to  “The  Times”  : — “About  this 
time  last  year  you  allowed  me  to  communicate  the  good  news  that  the 
Prussian  Parliament  had  passed  an.  Act  whereby  local  authorities 
corresponding  to  our  county  and  district  councils  were  empowered  to 
forbid  any  form  of  conspicuous  announcement  which,  in  their  judg¬ 
ment,  impaired  the  charm  of  picturesque  spots  or  was  inconsistent 
with  the  general  grace  of  the  landscape.  A  material  feature  in  the 
ordinance  Avas  that  it  applied  to  lettering  and  placards  on  private 
premises,  whether  they  related  to  the  business  conducted  there  or  not. 
English  travellers  who  are  this  summer  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the 
German  people  may  help  their  benefactors  by  v drawing  attention  to 
any  instances  in  which  this  power  of  restraint  may  wTith  advantage 
be  exercised.  The  movement  for  the  defence  of  the  best  element  in 
public  wealth,  dignity,  and  beauty  in  the  aspect  of  a  country  is  every 
day  extending.  Here,  at  least,  is  ground  upon  which  Ave  can  all  be 
at  once  ardent  patriots  and  convinced  internationalists.  ‘Not  from 
eastern  windows  only  comes  in  the  light.’  This  summer  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Legislature  has  passed  an  Act  by  Avhich  power  is  given 
(somewhat  on  the  German  lines)  of  prohibiting  any  disfiguring  dis¬ 
plays  in  the  neighbourhood  of  public  parks,  gardens,  and  pleasure 
resorts.  We  commend  the  recent  precedent  to  the  favourable  and 
earnest  attention  of  all  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  London 
administration.  Once  again  the  Thames  Embankment  may  serve  as 
an  illustration  of  the  indifference  of  our  citizens  to  their  noblest  pos¬ 
sessions.  There  is  nothing  finer  in  the  Avorld  than  the  view  of  the 
great  stream  from  bridge  and  bank.  Yet  we  alloAv  the  prospect  to  be 
spoilt  during  the  day  by  the  growth  of  huge  boards  announcing  So-and- 
so’s  wharf,  or  by  gigantic  letters  compelling  the  spectator  to  take  note 
that  the  building  they  do  not  adorn  belongs  to  such  and  such  a  firm. 
At  night  monster  devices  in  gas  or  electric  light  dominate  the  scene. 
To  any  one  with  any  sense  of  the  beauty  or  fitness  of  things  these 
flaming  puffs  do  a  cruel  wrong.  They  deprive  him  or  her  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  costless  source  of  happiness.  They  are  an  affront  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  if  only  because  they  assume  that  the  community  have  no 
susceptibilities  that  deserve  respect.  The  grim  absurdity  of  it  all  is 
that  our  municipal  bodies,  which  refuse  to  recognise  the  picturesqueness 
of  our  river  as  worthy  of  protection,  take  great  credit  to  themselves 
for  spending  millions  on  ‘  stately  thoroughfares,’  ‘imposing  buildings.’ 

‘  galleries  of  rare  pictures,’  ‘  gardens  rich  in  exotics  and  choice  blooms.’ 

‘  luxurious  libraries,’  ‘  art  classes,’  and  so  on.  They  do  well  in  pro¬ 
viding  these  things.  But  why  do  they  not  see  hoAV  infinitely  greater 
would  be  the  boon,  how  absolutely  costless  would  be  the  process  of 
bestoAving,  if,  once  for  all,  they  sought  and  obtained  power  from  the 
Legislature  to  reduce  to  less  harmful  dimensions  and  shapes  the 
objects  which  destroy  the  peace  and  charm  of  the  citizen’s  daily  round? 
For  one  working  man  who  can  use  the  Embankment  Gardens  there 
are  thousands  who  every  day  pasis  over  Waterloo  Bridge.  Amongst 
these  thousands  are  many  Avho  would  be  as  sensitive  to  the  infinite 
interest  of  the  unspoilt  stream  as  the  most  leisured  student  of  William 
WordsAvorth  or  John  Ruskin.  Our  plea  is  not  ad\Tanced  in  behalf  of 
any  special  class  of  our  felloiv  citizens.  We  ask  the  metropolitan 
electors  to  impress  upon  candidates  at  the  approaching  County  Council 
elections  the  importance  of  securing  authority  to  protect  the  people 
of  London.  There  is  already  a  very  large  element,  both  at  Spring 
Gardens,  and  in  the  borough  councils,  prepared  to  welcome  the  grant 
of  adequate  powers ;  it  is  only  in  their  collective  capacity  that  they 
are  open  to  the  reproach  of  want  of  zea.1,  and  even  that  is  explained 
by  the  multiplicity  of  other  calls  upon  their  energies.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  London  County  Council  took  the  lead  in  getting 
an  Act  enabling  them  to  prohibit  sky  signs.  But  for  their  presaging 
vigilance  these  erections  would  roav  be  a  pervading  feature  in  town 
landscape.” 
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The  Adams’  “  Yidex  ”  Camera.  Manufactured  and  sold  by  Adams  and 
Company,  26,  Charing  Cross  Read,  London,  W.C. 

Mr.  Adams  is  one  of  the  few  manufacturers  of  photographic  cabinet  - 
ware,  who  has  always  set  himself  a  very  high  ideal  in  camera  con¬ 
struction  Not  content  with  employing  the  very  best  materials  in 
the  way  of  wood,  leather,  metal,  etc.,  he  seems  to  be  ever  on  the 
alert  to  impart  vo  his  cameras  such  sweetness  and  facility  of  move¬ 
ment  that  the  practical  use  of  those  instruments,  so  far  from  being 
irksome,  becomes  in  itself  a  pleasure,  irrespective  of  the  object  or 
intention  with  which  the  camera  is  used.  We  are  writing  now  in  the 


capacity  of  old  users  of  the  Adams’  cameras.  The  latest  outcome  of 
Mr.  Adams’  ingenuity — the  “  Yidex  ” — has  recently  been  submitted 
to  us  for  critical  examination.  It  appeals  to  us  as  emphatically  an 
instrument  for  professional  use.  By  professional,  we  are  not  here 
referring  merely  to  the)  photographer  whose  work  is  restricted  to 
operating  under  the  skylight,  but  rather  to  that  large  and  growing 
class  upon  whom  the  illustrated  newspaper  rely  for  the  provision 
of  photographic  records  of  daily  life.  A  race  meeting,  a  motor  car 
contest,  the  procession  of  a  French  President  through  the  streets 
of  London,  river  scenes,  agricultural  shows,  studies  of  animals, 
military  and  naval  reviews,  the  public  movements  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  these  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  scenes  and  events  are 
subjected  to  daily  photographic  records;  and  the  photographer  whose 
business  it  is  to  secure  this  class  of  negative  needs  to  be  armed 
with  a  hand  camera  upon  which  he  can  rely  for  efficiency  of  move¬ 
ment  to  secure  certainty  of  result.  The  “  Yidex  ”  is  such  an  instrument. 


The  main  principles  which  are  embodied  will  be  obvious  to  the 
student  of  camera  construction.  It  is  in  the  matter  of  detail  that  ^ 
requires  an  attention  the  outlay  of  which  will  not  be  regretted  by 
seekers  after  a  first-rate  instrument.  Take,  for  example,  the  flap 
which  uncovers  the  lens  :  by  a  happy  thought  this  is  made  to  do  duty 
as  a  sky  shade.  The  lens  front  has  a  forward  movement,  and  is  so 
easy  accessible  that  either  a  single  lens  or  a  telephotographic  system 
can  be  readily  substituted  for  a  doublet.  A  drawer  in  the  body  of 
the  camera  may  be  utilised  for  the  storage  of  a  single  lens,  screens, 
screws,  and  exposure  recorder.  The  hood,  down  which  one  looks  at 
the  full-sized  finder  image,  is  in  one  piece,  and  is  fitted  to  the  shape 


of  the  face,  so  that  one  can  exclude  all  unnecessary  light  frmn  th< 
image,  which  is  seen  sharp  and  well  illuminated.  The  shutter  o 
the  focal  plane  variety  is  set  externally  and  may  be  driven  im-t.mth 
at  any  speed,  from  the  1,000th  to  the  £th  of  a  second  while  tie 
plate  is  in  position.  The  extension  movement  relies  upon  metal  a 


The  Lens  Front  and  Shutter  Speed  Scale. 

the  material  of  construction,  the  stay  shown  at  the  side  of  the  camera 
running  in  a  metal  groove.,  thus  enhancing  the  strength  of  the  in¬ 
strument.  One  of  the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  the  instrument 
is  the  revolving  back :  by  simple  hand  pressure  this  can  be  made  to 
take  a  circular  movement,  and  thus  the  photographer  has  the  enormous 
convenience  in  instantaneously  changing  his  plate  from  the  horizontal 
to  the  vertical.  The  camera  takes  either  dark  slides,  changing 


boxes  or  roll  film  holders.  And  there  is  of  course  amongst  the  other 
conveniences  a  rising  front.  Like  all  the  cameras  that  come  from 
Mr.  Adams,  the  “Videx”  exhibits  carefulness  and  thoroughness  of 
construction ;  as  we  have  already  hinted,  it  is  the  machine  par  ex¬ 
cellence  for  the  Press  photographer,  who,  if  he  will  take  our  recom¬ 
mendation,  will  call  and  inspect  this  handsome  and  serviceable 
addition  to  the  resources  of  the  earnest  worker. 

- ♦ - 

Walking  Match. — One  of  these  contests,  which  are  so  popular 
this  summer,  was  held  by  the  employees  of  Messrs.  George  Houghton  j 
and  Son,  Ltd.,  on  Saturday  last,  the  4th  inst.  Thirty-four  of  the  j 
employees  started  from  East  Finchley,  their  objective  being  the  I 

Abercorn  Arms  ”  at  Stannore,  the  route  through  Barnet  and  Elstree 
giving  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  and  a  well  contested  race  resulted. 
A  number  of  handsome  prizes  given  by  the  firm  were  awarded  as 
follows: — Seniors:  1st  prize,  C.  Bunnin  (2h.  26m.);  2nd  prize,  G. 
Cuming  (2h.  30m.) ;  3rd  prize,  W.  J.  Evans  (2h.  32m.  45s.) ;  4th  prize,  ; 
G.  W.  Casswell  (2h.  33m.  30s.).  Juniors  :  1st  prize,  G.  W.  Plant 
(2h.  33m.  37s.);  2nd  prize,  A.  Holdaway  (2h.  36m.  10s.);  3rd  prize, 
A.  Fraser  (2h.  38m.  45s.) ;  4th  prize,  H.  Hallam  (2h.  39m.  40s.). 
The  managing  staff  were  well  represented,  Mr.  C.  E,  Houghton 
and  Mr.  E.  Smith,  assisted  by  a  strong  corps  of  cyclists,  accompanied 
the  walking  party  for  purposes  of  time  keeping,  etc.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  firm’s  staff  had  proceeded  to  the  destination  bv  rail, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  walkers,  some  ninety  members  sat  down  to 
tea,  which  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Charles  Houghton,  Mr.  George 
Houghton  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Houghton  being  unavoidably  absent  from 
the  later  stage  of  the  proceedings.  After  several  groups  had  been 
taken  in  the  gardens  an  impromptu  concert  was  held,  a  notable 
feature  being  a  slection  of  well-known  songs  and  instrumental  pieces 
on  a  grand  gramaphone  kindly  provided  by  Mr.  Russell  Hunting. 
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Commercial  §  Cegal  intelligence 

— — — 

Mr  T.  Hallett  Fry,  of  14,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C., 
writes  :  “I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  notify  in  your 
financial  column  that  I  have  resigned  my  appointment  of  secretary  to 
the  Property  Alliance,  Ltd.” 

Another  Case  of  American  Piracy.— A  case,  as  illustrating  how 
pictures  are  pirated  in  America,  where  no  international  copyright 
exists,  was  again  illustrated  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  Friday  last. 
Here  is  the  report  of  the  case,  as  given  in  the  “  Standard  ”  :  “  Brooks  v. 

Watts. _ This  was  an  action  by  B.  Brookes  and  Sons,  of  115,  Great 

Portland  Street,  London,  against  W.  H.  Watts  and  Co.  (Limited),  of 
•Compton  House,  Liverpool,  in  regard  to  the  alleged  infringement  by 
defendants  of  plaintiffs’  copyright  in  a  picture  of  a  little  girl  and  a  dog, 
(entitled  ‘  Can’t  You  Talk?  ’—Mr.  R.  J.  Parker,  for  the  defendants,  said 
this  was  a  summons  by  his  clients  to  vary  the  Master’s  certificate 
awarding  plaintiffs  £100  for  damages.  The  question  arose  in  this  way. 
In  October  last  year,  defendants,  who  kept  a  large  shop  dealing  in 
various  kinds  of  goods,  were  approached  by  an  American  firm  to  buy 
some  cheap  reproductions  of  pictures.  They  did  so,  and,  unfortunately 
-for  themselves,  bought  36  copies  of  the  picture  in  question.  They  put 
the  pictures  in  their  stationers’  shop  in  Church  Street,  Liverpool,  and 
sold  35  of  them.  The  moment  they  knew  it  was  an  infringement  of 
plaintiffs’  copyright,  they  submitted  to  an  injunction,  and  an  order  was 
taken  in  the  action  by  consent  for  an  injunction.  Defendants  offered 
£10  damages,  but  the  question  was  referred  to  Chambers.  The  damage, 
which  plaintiffs  allege  was  general  damage  to  their  trade  from  the  sale 
of  these  35  pictures — which  were  sold  at  8^d.  as  against  the  21s.  of  the 
plaintiffs — not  only  in  connection  with  this  picture,  but  in  connection 
with  their  other  copyrights.  They  said  the  sale  of  this  cheap  repro¬ 
duction  had  affected  the  sale  of  their  higher  class  prints  generally. 
Defendants  contended  that  such  damage  was  too  fanciful  and  remote 
do  he  recoverable.  They  had  always  been  ready  to  pay  damages  on  the 
footing  of  the  profit  that  plaintiffs  had  lost  on  the  sale  of  the  35 
pictures,  hut  plaintiffs  were  not  content  with  that.- — Mr.  Warrington, 
K.C.,  opposed  the  application,  and  eventually  the  judge  varied  the 
‘certificate,  and  allowed  plaintiffs  £50  damages,  defendants  to  pay  the 
■costs  of  the  inquiry,  but  not  of  the  summons  to  vary.” 

— - - - - — - - - 

Patent  Pews. 

— — ♦ — - 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  June  22 
and  June  27th,  1903  :  — 

Changing  Apparatus. — No.  14,022.  “Improvements  in  means  for 
facilitating  the  changing  of  photographic  films  and  plates.” 
Frederick,  Oatley  Bynoe,  and  Conrad  Beck. 

Collodion  Emulsions. — No.  14,073.  “Improved  method  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  durable  collodion  emulsions  for  all  colour  rays  of  the 
spectrum,  suitable  for  the  production  of  negatives  for  half  tone 
in  natural  colours.”  (The  Franklin  Tarsulet,  Hungary.)  Com¬ 
plete  specification.  Ferdinand  Nusch,  trading  as  F.  G.  Harrington 
and  Co. 

Colouring  and  Sensitising  of  Emulsions,  etc. — No.  14,074.  “Improved 
method  for  colouring  and  sensitising  of  emulsions,  films,  plates, 
solutions,  and  preparations,  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  photographic  pictures.”  The  Franklin  Tarsulet,  Hun¬ 
gary.)  Complete  specification.  Ferdinand  Nusch,  trading  as  F. 
G.  Harrington  and  Co. 

Camera  Fronts. — No.  14,137.  “  Improvements  in  fronts  for  photo¬ 

graphic  cameras.”  The  Thomton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  George  Arthur  Pickard,  and  Alfred  Woods. 

Jameras. — No.  14,151.  “  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  photographic 
cameras.”  Frederick  Rippon  Reynolds. 

Exposure  Meters. — No.  14,272.  “  Improvements  in  instruments  for 

calculating  photographic  exposures.”  George  Frederick  Wynne. 
Camera  Attachments. — No.  14,323.  “  Improvements  relating  to  photo¬ 
graphic  camera  attachments,  for  affording  differential  exposures.” 
Thomas  Roche  and  William  Edwin  Hickling. 


Meetings  of  societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


July 

Name  of  Society. 

11 . 

Hull  Photographic  Society  . 

15 . 

Croydon  Camera  Club  . 

15 . 

North  Middlesex  Photo.  Society 

16 . 

Watford  Camera  Club  . 

13 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

SOUTHAMPTON  ( 

Subject 


Combination  Printing.  Mr.  H.  Smith, 
/informal  Discussion  and  Consideration 
V  of  Members’  Work. 

/Evening  Excursion  to  Purley  Downs. 
1  Conductor,  Mr  J.  Edmund  Clark, 
l  B.A.,  B.Sc. 


A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  club  was  held  on  the  6th 
inst. ,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Vivian,  when  a  print  com¬ 
petition  was  conducted,  the  subject  being  “Still  Life.”  Several  good 
sets  were  produced,  and  the  judges’  award  of  the  place  of  honour  fell 
to  those  contributed  by  Mr.  M.  O’Connor,  being  excellent  and  artistic 
reproductions  of  “May  Blossom”  and  “ Laurustine.”  The  second 
place  was  gained  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Kimber,  the  hon.  secretary.  The 
judges  were  Messrs.  Max  Mills  and  Vivian. 


DCU)  Books. 

- — — ... 

“  Bibliotheque  Photographique.”  Le  Materiel  Photographique. 

Georges  Mauri-on.  (Gauthier- Villars ,  55,  Quai  dels  Augustins, 

Paris). 

This  small  volume  deals  with  the  defects  of  the  lens,  the  shutter, 
the  camera,  and  the  dark-room,  and  indicates  how  they  may  be 
recognised,  and  how  remedied.  The  most  interesting  part  is  that 
dealing  with  the  lens,  and  for  clearness  and  simplicity  of  description 
the  work  is  excellent.  Within  the  compass  of  seventy  pages  the 
author  has  been  able  to  give  sufficient  information  to  warn  the  ama¬ 
teur  of  the  chief  difficulties  he  may  meet,  and  those  who  wish  to 
become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  quality  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  outfit  would  do  well  to  consult  this  booklet. 

“  Kunstlerische  Gebirgs  Photographic.”  A.  Mazel.  (Gustav  Schmidt, 
Berlin). 

The  original  of  this  work  was  published  in  French,  but  its  prac¬ 
tical  value,  both  from  the  artistic  and  technical  points  of  view,  has 
induced  Dr.  E.  Hegg,  of  Bern,  to  translate  it  into  German. 
Artistic  Alpine  photography  is  a  tempting  subject  upon  which  to 
write,  and  the  author  has  hit  the  happy  compromise  of  being  explicit 
without  entering  into  unnecessary  detail.  Although  the  experienced 
photographer  may  here  and  there  take  exception  to  the  author’s  dicta, 
they  are  generally  sound,  and  the  amateur  will  be  well  advised  to 
follow  them.  We  agree  with  the  author  that  greater  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates  and  colour  screens  for 
this  kind  of  work,  but  we  also  think  that  it  is  equally  important 
that  the  plates  should  be  hacked.  The  violent  contrasts  not  only  of 
light  and  shade,  but  also  of  colour,  render  very  full  exposures  neces¬ 
sary  for  Alpine  photography,  and  the  backed  plate  gives  the  photo¬ 
grapher  immense  advantage  under  such  circumstances.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  of  mountainous  landscape  will  find  this  a  very  interesting 
volume. 


— . — - ♦ - 

€xl)ibition$. 

- ♦ - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

July  22,  23.— Cardiff  County  Horticultural  Society  (art  section).  A. 
Coleman,  37,  Plasturton  Gardens,  Cardiff. 

September  24-October  31. — The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 
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Correspondence* 

%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  o* 
the  writers  are  given. 

*t*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “  Another  Assistant  ”  has  tried  his  best  to  be  sarcastic, 
and  should  he  find  me  in  the  isame  mood  I  sincerely  trust  he  will 
overlook  it.  Glancing  through  his  letter,  it  makes  one  consider 
“A.  A.”  is  not  a  “  Brownie”  after  all,  but  a  real  “Nipper”  Amateur. 
“A.  A.”  feels  certain  I  never  allowed  the  assistants  to  take  and  develop 
their  own  negatives.  What  a  prophet  he  must  be  in  his  own  circle ! 
What  business  methods  he  must  have  to  ask  such  utter  rot !  Now,  for 
his  benefit  and  a  guide  for  his  “  business  methods,”  the  interviews  and 
trials  took  place  as  follows  :  — 

1.  All  the  sixteen  assistants  made  exposures. 

2.  Neither  of  them  called  the  same  day. 

3.  Five  had  two  days’  trial  and  three  had  a  week’s  trial. 

4.  The  dark  room  was  put  in  order  for  each. 

5.  They  had  the  option  of  using,  at  my  expense,  whatever  plates 
and  developer  suited  them,  and  had  one  of  the  best  field  cameras,  with 
Dallmeyer’s  Stigmatic  No.  4  Lens. 

As  far  as  studying  my  workmen  a  little  better,  I  flatter  myself  no 
one  could  take  greater  interest  in  their  comfort. 

They  start  business  at  10  a.m.  and  leave  at  5  p.m.,  and  have  every 
Saturday  off.  The  lowest  salary  paid  is  £2  per  week.  No  doubt 
“  A.  A.”  will  be  wondering  where  such  cribs  are  to  be  obtained  ;  but  by 
his  letter  I  see  he  knows  very  little  of  the  photographic  world. 

His  mention  that  “  I  have  a  special  gift  of  the  gab  ”  makes  one 
smile  when  his  letter  is  nearly  half  again  as  long  as  mine.  Anyhow,  it 
appears  to  have  hit  right  home  to  him,  and  no  doubt  wishes  he  had 
studied  a  little  more  in  his  younger  days.  By  the  tone  of  “A.  A.’s” 
letter  I  know  I  have  had  the  great  honour  of  being  amused  by  his  pen 
before. 

I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  I  did  not  write  the  letter  in  the 
Journal  of  26th  ultimo,  to  get  any  praise  for  myself ;  but  having 
served  four  years’  apprenticeship  and  also  two  years  as  improver  in 
one  of  the  best  Continental  houses,  and  afterwards  travelled  for  five 
years  through  America,  illustrating  the  different  railroads  for  the 
“  Almighty  Dollar,”  I  thought  my  poor  advice  would  perhaps  be  of 
some  benefit  to  apprentices  and  assistants  who  are  trying  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  ladder.  In  conclusion,  it  will  no  doubt  interest  “  A.  A.’s  ” 
mind  that  I  shall  still  study  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  try  to 
improve  my  “fair  theoretical  knowledge.” — Yours  very  truly, 

Assistant. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  just  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
profession  and  the  treatment  of  assistants.  I  am  seeking  a  berth,  and 
answered  eight  advertisements  from  the  Journal,  of  the  26th  June, 
as  usual,  enclosing  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  for  reply.  Up  to 
date,  July  6th,  I  have  heard  from  two.  One  man  offered  me  position, 
to  whom  I  wrote  and  accepted,  asking  a  few  particulars  as  to  class 
of  work,  etc.  Never  heard  from  him  again.  The  other  reply  was 
that  they  had  engaged,  but  might  not  be  suitable,  and  would  write  me 
in  a  few  days  if  not.  Why,  I  ask,  cannot  we  be  treated  as  gentlemen? 

If  not  suitable,  surely  an  employer  can  let  a  man  know,  when  it  costs 
him  nothing.  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  to  let  a  man  know  by 
Wednesday  morning,  as  then  it  gives  the  assistant  a  chance  to  adver 
tise  himself,  if  he  so  desires.  I  should  just  like  to  add  one  experience 
I  have  had.  I  am  a  well  trained,  fully  qualified  assistant,  with  high 
class  references.  I  was  engaged  to  manage  a  studio,  to  do  all  my  own 
work  throughout.  Employer  wrote,  saying  they  did  very  good  class 
work.  When  I  arrived  I  found  his  studio  more  like  a  small  conser¬ 
vatory,  glassed  both  sides,  and  roof  glass,  both  sides  as  well.  Sun  | 


on  it  practically  all  day,  and,  of  course,  the  place  was  insufferable  hot, 
as  I  perspired  freely,  and  the  sitters  as  well ;  and  the  lens  was  a 
^-plate  R.R.,  very  slow.  For  a  large  cabinet  head  one  had  to  g, 
right  up  to  the  sitter’s  knees;  The  governor  knew  nothing  about 
photography,  and  called  himself  an  optician.  It  was  very  amusing,  hut 
at  the  isame  time  very  annoying,  for  a  capable  man  to  be  fetched  tc 
such  a  place. — Trusting  I  have  not  encroached  too  much  on  your  valu¬ 
able  space,  faithfully  yours,  Great  Expectations. 

July  6th,  1903. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Apart  from  the  one  assistant  talking  rot,  and  the  other 
waxing  hot  over  your  start  on  “Photography  as  a  Profession,”  there 
is  a  serious  aspect.  The  facts,  as  gleaned  from  my  experience  and 
your  advertising  columns,  go  to  prove  that  as  a  profession  it  is 
not  on  a  par  with  bricklaying.  The  years  of  experience  required  for 
operating,  handling  the  brush  and  pencil,  and  enlarging,  deserve 
something  more  than  the  set  thirty  pieces  of  silver;  although,  as  a 
way,  it  has  secured  an  honourable  mention  in  the  Bible.  Again, 
the  bricklayer  has  five  and  a  half  days  a  week  allotted  to  work,  the 
operator  has  six  and  a  half  days,  for  Sunday  work  is  now  the  rule, 
hence,  I  suppose,  the  Biblical  wage.  I  can  hold  my  own  against  any 
as  an  operator,  retoucher,  enlarger,  and  finisher ;  again,  I  hold  an 
University  education,  and  I  fail  to  secure  more  than  35s.  for  six  and 
a  half  days’  weekly  work.  Certainly,  “Photography  as  a  Profession” 
is  no  catch,  unless  one  cau  start  a  business  for  one's-self. — Yours,  etc., 

Iscariot. 

July  4th,  1903. 


A  BUSINESS  CHANGE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — After  twelve  years’  pleasant  connection  with  Messrs: 
R.  and  J.  Beck,  Ltd.,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  to  my  advantage  to 
accept  the  offer  of  an  appointment  with  the  Brooks- Watson  Daylight 
Camera  Company,  Ltd.,  as  business  manager.  I  have  so  many  frienda- 
in  the  trade,  as  well  as  among  the  professionals  and  amateurs  through¬ 
out  the  country,  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  me  to  communicate 
the  fact  by  letter  to  each.  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could 
make  this  known  to  your  readens. — Yours  faithfully, 

F.  0.  Bynoe. 

Abercromby  Works,  Great  Homer  Street,  Liverpool. 

July  2nd,  1903. 


THE  “TYMA”  DAYLIGHT  DEVELOPING  TROUGH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  demonstrations  of 
the  “  Tyma  ”  Daylight  Developing  Trough  at  Harrod’s  Stores,  Bromp- 
ton  Road,  S.W.,  these  will  in  future  be  given  on  both  Mondays  and 
Fridays,  at  11  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  Similar  demonstrations  will  also  be 
given  at  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  106,  Regent  Street,  W.,  on 
Tuesdays  r.nd  Thursdays  at  3  o’clock. — Yours  truly, 

George  Houghton  and  Son,  Ltd. 

July  3rd,  1903. 


THE  ILFORD -KODAK  COMBINATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  letter  from  your  correspondent,  “  Fair  Play,”  in1 
defence  of  the  restrictive  conditions  imposed  by  Kodak,  Ltd.,  is,  in 
the  light  of  the  concluding  sentence,  somewhat  amusing  to  those- 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  The  inquisitorial  document  which  those 
dealers  claiming  full  discounts  are  compelled  to  sign  makes  no  mention 
of  “  close  imitations  ”  of  roll  films  or  Kodak  designs,  but  states  all 
“  roll  film  apparatus  and  roll  films  other  than  those  manufactured  by 
Kodak,  Ltd.”  This  obviously  includes  any  which  may  be  superior,  or 
at  all  events  distinctly  different  to,  Kodak  productions,  such  as,  for 
instance,  “  Cristoid  films  or  the  Sanderson  roll  film  camera.”  Of 
course,  every  film  is,  and  must  be,  to  some  extent,  an  imitation  of 
those  which  preceded  it,  just  as  every  dry  plate  is  an  imitation  of  the- 
first  dry  plate,  and  every  camera  an  imitation  of  the  first  camera  manu¬ 
factured.  I  presume  the  “  tied  houses  ”  among  publicans  are  not 
I  compelled  to  purchase  bread  and  cheese,  biscuits,  etc.,  from  the 
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brewers,  any  more  tlian  the  “  Kodak  tied  houses  ”  are  at  present  com¬ 
pelled  to  purchase  plates  and  sundries  from  Kodak,  Ltd.- — Thanking 
p-ou  in  anticipation,  I  am,  dear  Sirs,  yours  faithfully,  Facts. 

July  4th,  1903. 


A  MODIFIED  FIXING  BATH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Experimenting  about,  by  a  hap,  I  have  hit  upon  the 
'ollowing  modification  of  the  usual  fixer,  which  I  have  used  for  some 
ime.  It  keeps  well  and  bright,  is  rapid,  and  gives  a  brilliant  negative, 
aid  although  one  known  film  maker  issues  a  caution  against  using 
thy  acid  fixing  bath,  I  have  used  this  with  these  films  with  results 
perfectly  satisfactory. 

T 

Boiling  water  . . .  8  oz. 

Chrome  alum  .  a  oz. 

Boil  until  dissolved. 

II. 


Water  .  8  oz. 

Hypo  . 4  oz. 

Metabi-sulphite  potass:  .  ^  oz. 


dissolve,  add  1  to  2,  make  up  to  20  fluid  ounces,  and  filter  through 
:otton  wool,  well  pressed  into  neck  of  glass  funnel. — Yours,  etc., 


13,  Pinfold  Road,  Streatham,  Surrey. 
July  2nd,  1903. 


W.  T.  F.  M.  Ingall. 


Belfast  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club. — The  isixth  open  exhibition  of  this 
lub  will  be  held  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  halls  from  the  28th  to  the  30th 
)ctober. 

We  have  received  an  early  copy  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
any  s  new  illustrated  booklet,  entitled  “Holidays  in  Belgium  and  the 
Lrdennes,  by  Percy  Lindley,  describing  new  inexpensive  holidays, 
ia  Harwich  and  Antwerp,  in  Flanders  and  the  Ardennes.  A  special 
mature  has  been  made  of  the  tinted  illustrations. 

^  The  exhibit  of  the  State  of  Washington  at  the  Saint  Louis  World’s 
air  will  be  unique  in  that  one  of  the  prominent  displays  will  be  a 
allection  of  large  landscapes,  painted  by  a  famous  artist,  faithfully 
ortraying  the  grandeur  of  Washington  scenery.  Artists  have  asserted 
rat  the  scenery  in  that  State  exceeds  in  diversity  and  rugged  beauty 
lat  to  be  seen  in  any  other  section  of  the  world.  Washington’s  World’s 
air  Commissioners  have  arranged  with  Mr.  Julian  E.  liter,  a  noted 
liidscape  painter,  to  produce  on  canvas  a  series  of  views  showing  the 
ational  scenery  cf  the  State.  Mr.  Itter  has  passed  four  years  in 
Washington,  which  he  terms  the  artist’s  paradise,  and  he  has  traversed 
rery  portion  of  it.  For  months  at  a  time  he  has  camped  in  the 
lountains  and  has  climbed  the  steepest  peaks.  He  says  there  is  no 
ck  of  material.  Critics  praise  the  work  of  Mr.  Itter’s  brush.  They 
iy  his  pictures  are  not  overdrawn,  and  are  true  from  an  artistic  stand- 
bint.  His  colouring  is  said  to  be  perfect,  and  there  is  none  of  the 
ipressionist’s  art  about  his  pictures.  It  is  also  proposed  to  collect 
her  paintings  representing  scenery  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The 
tist  says  that  while  the  majestic  mountains,  the  wonderful  glaciers, 
e  beautiful  lakes,  and  the  splendid  waterfalls  of  the  Mount  Ranier 
strict  are  comparatively  unknown  in  the  world  of  art,  and  are  but 
tie  appreciated  at  home,  he  doubts  if  any  other  part  of  the  world 
n  produce  their  equal.  The  Horseshoe  Basin,  in  the  Chelan  country, 
11  also  be  pictured  by  Mr.  Itter’s  brush.  The  basin  lies  up  in  the 
ekein  Valley,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  head  of  the  lake, 
magine,”  says  the  enthusiastic  artist,  “  a  vast  amphitheatre,  with 
J  numerable  peaks  rising  close  together,  forming  a  baekwall.  Some 
'  these  peaks  form  monster  grotesque  pieces  of  statuary,  standing  in 
1  Id  relief  against  the  sky.  Immediately  below  these  peaks  an  immense 
f.  icier  is  bedded.  Numerous  crystal  streams  spring  from  it,  and  fall 
<er  a  circular  rim,  hundreds  of  feet  to  the  valley  below.”  Among 
c  1€r  subjects  treated  by  the  artist  will  be  the  mountain  la-^es  of  the 
(  elan  country,  and  the  bunch  grass  plains  of  eastern  Wellington 
1  "ked  with  yellowjack  pine  trees.  In  West  Washington,  Puget 
^  ancb  U>e  numerous  lakes,  the  Olympic  mountains  and  Mount  Ranier 
'HI  a11  be  spread  on  canvas  for  the  pleasure  of  the  visitor  in  the  City 
c  Knowledge. 


Answers  to  Correspondents* 

%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  includ¬ 
ing  queries ,  must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellmgton-street,  Strand ,  London , 
W.  C.  ”  Inattention  to  this  enswres  delay. 

%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  roe  cannot  v/ndertahe  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  a/re  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
a  fairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.. 
24,  Wellington-street,  Strand ,  London^  W.  C. 


Photographs  Registered 

T.  N.  Armstrong,  Viewfield  House,  Shettleston,  Glasgow.  Photograph  of  an  illicit 
still. 

Mrs.  Eugenia  Jones-Bacon,  c/o  Brown,  Shipley,  &  Co.,  123,  Pall  Mall,  London.  Two 
photographs  of  an  oil  painting  of  Christ  on  the  Cross.  The  head  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  stone. 

Thomas  Darin,  83a.  Brighton  Road,  Redliill,  Surrey.  Seven  photographs  containing 
sixteen  views  of  Reigate,  Redliill,  and  Earlswood. 

Thomas  Wills  Jones,  The  Magnet  Studio,  High  Street,  Rhyl.  Two  photograph 
entitled  “  I  Like  Jam.” 

Arthur  Clifford  Collis,  Photographer,  Alexandra  Road,  Cleethorpes.  Photograph  of 
the  burning  of  the  Pavilion,  Cleethorpes,  June  29th,  1903. 

Ernest  Sehiilbe,  62,  Wilmslow  Road,  Withington,  Manchester.  Seven  photographs 
containing  ten  views  of  wedding  cakes,  Easter  eggs,  <kc. 

“Done.” — We  cannot  possibly  assume  responsibility  for  the  qualities 
of  advertised  productions.  What  do  you  expect  for  the  prices 
quoted  ? 

Ammonia. — W.  H.  R.  says:  “I  have  got  a  bulb  of  ammonia,  which 
I  intend  to-  use  for  intensifying  purposes,  etc.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  how  to  open  it,  and  about  what  quantity  of  water?”  In 
reply:  We  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  “a  bulb  of  am¬ 
monia,”  unless  it  is  gaseous  ammonia.  If  that  is  iso,  we  think 
you  would  do  better  to  get  some  ordinary  liquor  ammonia  cf 
commerce  for  your  purpose.  It  is  cheap,  and  will  save  ycu 
trouble. 

Colour  Prints. — S.  M.  R.  asks  :  “  (1)  Could  you  recommend  me  to  a 
firm  who  do  local  view's  somewhat  similar  to  the  enclosed,  and 
on  plush  blocks  finished  ready  for  sale?  I  have  a  few  local  views 
that  I  am  thinking  of  getting.  (2)  Could  you  recommend  me 
a  mountant  for  mounting  prints  on  glass  for  plush  blocks?  ”  In 
reply:  Messrs.  Wyndham,  Acton,  W.,  print  in  colour  similar 
to  the  one  enclosed,  but  whether  they  mount  them  on  plush 
blocks  we  cannot  say.  (2)  A  dilute  solution  of  gelatine. 

Spots  and  Marks. — “Spotty”  asks:  “Could  you  kindly  assist  me: 
What  is  the  cause  of  spots  on  films  sent?  I  might  isay  they 
appear  in  developer  first.  Another  film  from  a  different  roll, 
developed  purposely  in  same  developer,  comes  out  perfectly 
clear.  Quinol  and  soda  carb.  developer.”  In  reply:  The  spots 
are  due  entirely  to  careless  working.  They  are  caused  by 
splashes  of  some  solution.  The  films  are  also  fogged  by  the 
dark  room  light,  and  the  images  of  three  fingers  and  a  thumb 
are  printed  by  it  on  one  of  the  films. 

Quick  Drying. — A.  Alfred  says:  “(1)  Would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  let  me  know  hew  I  can  get  post-cards  finished  in  twenty 
minutes?  When  I  take  the  photo,  how  can  I  get  the  negative 
developed,  dried,  printed,  toned,  and  finished  in  the  time?  I 
am  told  there  is  a  chemical  for  drying  the  plate  and  paper,  hut 
do  not  know  the  name  of  the  chemical?  (2)  Can  I  get  back 
numbers  of  the  B.J.P. ,  and  will  they  cost  extra?”  In  reply: 

(1)  This  query  was  answered  last  week,  which  see.  (2)  Yes,  if 
they  happen  to  be  in  print.  No  extra  charge  is  made  for  back 
numbers. 

Photographing  Royaltyl — Professional  ”  says  :  “  I  served  with 
my  late  employer  for  a  period  of  six  years,  and  on  three  occasions 
had  the  honour  of  photographing  Royalty.  I  have  now  begun 
business  on  my  own  account.  Can  I  use  in  my  advertisement 
in  local  paper  or  in  a  paragraph  in  said  paper  to  the  effect  that 
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I  had  the  honour  of  photographing  Royalty  on  three  occasions 
without  using  my  late  employer’s  name?  ”  In  reply  :  We  know 
of  no  law  to  prevent  you  doing  what  you  propose,  but  the  adver¬ 
tisement  would  be  misleading,  inasmuch  as  it  would  imply  that 
you  had  been  commissioned  to  do  the  work,  while  it  was  your 
late  employer  that  had  that  honour.  Hence  the  advertisement 
would  probably  do  you  more  harm  than  good. 

Markings  on  Negative. — “  Frizzle  ”  says  :  “  (1)  I  should  feel  very 
much  obliged  if  you  could  explain  to  me  the  cause  of  the  markings 
on  the  accompanying  plate.  I  have  been  very  much  troubled 
with  these  of  late,  and  the  plate  makers  suggested  not  using 
the  alum  bath.  I  have  tried  this,  but  still  they  keep  showing. 
(2)  You  might  also  let  me  know  if  it  is  illegal,  or  any  liability 
attached  to  anyone  putting  the  word  ‘  Copyright  ’  underneath 
a  photograph  or  reproduction,  which  has  not  been  duly  regis¬ 
tered,  although  the  photographer  is  really  entitled  to  the  copy¬ 
right  in  every  way.”  In  reply:  (1)  The  markings  seem  very 
much  as  if  the  gelatine  had  been  eaten  away  by  some  insect. 
We  have  seen  similar  markings  that  have  been  caused  by  black- 
beetles.  (2)  Yes,  because  you  claim  a  legal  right  that  you  do 
not  possess. 

Black  Tones. — “  Senex”  says :  “  (1)  Bromide  printing  is  very  pleasing 
but  too  uncertain  for  many  of  us  when  only  a  few  prints  are 
required.  Is  there  any  printing  out  process  giving  a  like  result 
(not  platinum)?  I  remember  something  on  these  lines  a  few 
years  ago,  when  black  and  white  had  not  taken  on  so.  (2)  Three 
waste  1-1  prints  enclosed  of  a  country  village  and  inn,  just  to 
ask  your  opinion  of  which  you  consider  the  most  pleasing  view, 
as  I  am  thinking  of  inserting  one  of  these  in  a  book  of  views. 
They  are  all  weak  negatives,  but  I  shall  have  one  reproduced 
with  greater  vigour.”  In  reply:  (1)  If  you  require  the  black 
tones  of  bromide  prints  and  platinotypes,  there  is  no  printing 
out  process  that  will  yield  them  that  we  are  aware  of.  There 
is  no  uncertainty  in  the  bromide  process  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  know  how  to  work  it.  Why  not  learn  to  work  the  process? 
(2)  There  is  not  much  to  choose  between  2  and  3.  But  we 
should  advise  you  to  get  a  isharper  negative  for  publication. 

'Copyright. — “Copyright  Query”  writes:  “May  I  trouble  you  for 
advice  on  the  following  subjects?  (1)  I  have  a  negative,  taken 
some  time  since,  which  I  omitted  to  make  copyright  at  the  time. 
This  has  been  used  over  and  over  again  in  guides,  papers,  and 
on  chocolate  boxes  to  such  an  extent  that  I  feel  inclined  to  kick 
myself  for  overlooking  the  registration.  Can  I  make  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  original  by  inserting  a  small  object  and  effect 
a  copyright,  and  iso  have  a  hold  on  any  one  reproducing  it  in 
future,  with  that  alteration  showing?  (2)  In  disposing  of  a 
business,  is  it  excessive  to  expect  for  goodwill  and  negatives  the 
average  net  profit  for  last  three  years?  The  business  wais  estab¬ 
lished  1893,  and  shows  an  increasing  yearly  income.”  In  reply  : 
(1)  Yes,  you  certainly  can,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  do  so. 
We  would  recommend  you  to  get  back  all  the  prints  you  can 
from  the  negative  in  its  original  istate,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  copied.  (2)  It  is  the  usual  thing  to  do. 

Ktaened  Negatives. — “Formula”  writes:  “(1)  Recently  I  have 
changed  my  developer  from  pyro-ammonia  to  pvro-soda.  I  find 
that  all  goes  well  until  I  transfer  my  negatives  from  the  hypo 
bath  to  the  -washing  water,  then  within  a  couple  of  minutes  they 
begin  to  stain  to  a  peculiar  vivid  yellow ;  this  stain  yields  to  acid 
(citric),  but  before  they  are  finished  washing,  returns.  The 
formula  I  am  using  is  on©  recommended  in  Watkins’  manual, 
and  runs  thus :  Stock  sol. ,  ^  oz.  meta-bisulphite  of  potash ; 
1  oz.  pyro  ;  water  to  9  oz.  1  drachm,  dissolved  in  order  named. 
Working  solutionis  : — No.  1  :  Stock  pyro  sol.,  1^  ozs.  ;  water,  up 
to  20  ozs.  No.  2:  Sodium  carb.,  1  oz.  ;  sodium  sulphite, 
1  oz.  ;  water,  up  to  20  ozs.  Thinking  I  might  be  wrong  with 
the  sulphite  I  have  bought  two  different  lots — Johnson’s  and 
another  make,  neither  of  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  air 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes  ;  but  I  find  in  each  case  the  result  is 
the  same.  Between  developing  and  fixing  I  wash  the  plate  for 
about  half  a  minute.  Fixing  bath:  Hypo,  1  lb.,  to  water,  50 
ozs.  For  studio  work  I  use  imperial  spec,  rapid  plates.  I 


omitted  to  mention  the  stain  is  quite  uniform  and  all  over  the 
plate.  (2)  Will  you  also  give  me  your  opinion  on  the  operating, 
from  a  professional  standpoint  and  artistic,  of  enclosed  rough 
prints?  Stamps  enclosed  for  return.”  In  reply  :  (1)  We  should 
advise  you  to  increase  the  proportion  of  meta-bisulphite,  and 
the  sulphite,  and  to  wash  more  between  the  developing  and  the 
fixing.  (2)  The  photographs  are  moderately  good  of  their  kind. 
They  have  been  returned  as  requested. 


Dress  at  the  Convention. — Seldom  has  the  Perthshire  Matural  History 
Museum  been  the  scene  of  a  gayer  or  more  delightful  function  than  the 
conversazione  of  the  Photographic  Convention,  which  was  held  there  last 
night  under  the  genial  presidency  of  Sir  Robert  Pullar.  Enthusiastic 
photographers,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  from  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  were  present.  The  Working  Boys’  and  Girls’  Hall 
and  the  Baptist  Church,  as  well  as  the  Museum  itself,  were  laid  open 
to  the  visitors,  where  objects  of  photographic  interest  were  displayed, 
notably  some  most  artistic  photographs,  really  works  of  art,  and  a  few- 
interesting  examples  of  colour  photography  which  were  discussed  bv 
the  enthusiasts  in  the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  spirit  of  those  who  had 
themselves  experienced  the  trials  of  the  amateur.  The  many  lovely 
costumes  of  the  gay  throng  of  ladies  lent  additional  brilliancy  to  the 
scene.  Evening  dress  was  almost  universal.  Lady  Pullar,  who  did 
the  honours  with  her  usual  taste  and  kindness,  was  attired  in  black 
satin.  Miss  Coates,  sister  of  the  President  of  the  Perthshire  Society  of 
Natural  Science,  wore  a  becoming  gown  of  black  net  over  blue  silk. 
A  most  picturesque  costume  was  worn  by  Miss  Thomas,  consisting  of 
finelv  tucked  black  glace  silk  combined  with  black  spotted  net,  black 
velvet  and  cream  lace,  a  large  chou  of  cherry-coloured  velvet  giving  an 
artistic  finish  to  this  pretty  toilette.  Sweetly  pretty  and  girlish  was 
the  soft  white  silk  frock  gauged  at  the  shoulders,  yoke,  and  skirt,  and 
falling  in  graceful  folds  on  the  wearer’s  slim  figure.  Mrs.  Dewar  was 
the  wearer  of  a  dainty  gown  of  cream  voile,  the  pretty  bodice  entirely 
covered  with  horizontal  tucks  and  insertions  of  cream  lace.  A  soft 
biscuit  coloured  voile,  with  touches  of  narrowest  black  velvet  ribbon, 
and  lace,  was  the  costume  of  Mrs.  Sym.  Miss  Pinkerton  looked  charm¬ 
ing  in  pale  blue.  •  Several  dainty  “  coffee  coats  ”  were  to  be.  seen,  a 
lovely  one  being  worn  bv  Miss  M'Naughton,  consisting  of  pale  helio¬ 
trope  silk  inserted  with  Paris  lace,  which  formed  the  drooping  sleet??, 
which  are  a  feature  of  this  daintv  garment.  Quite  a  poem  in  black  and 
white  was  one  gown,  the  skirt  of  black  mousseline  ae  soie  inserted  over 
white,  and  an  evening  blouse  to  match  of  white  net  dotted  with  black 
and  trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  black  and  white  galon.  Another 
charming  “coffee  coat”  consisted  entirely  of  frills  of  ecru  lace. 
Extremely  pretty  was  the  evening  gown  of  cream  delaine  patterned 
with  green,  having  trails  and  motifs  of  black  lace  everywhere,  and  a 
front  of  lovely  cream  point  d’esprit.  A  novel  idea  was  a  collar-like 
trimming  of  black  gown,  consisting  of  tiny  pink  banksia  roses.  The 
fair  complexion  and  golden  hair  of  one  young  lady  made  a  charming 
picture  with  her  evening  frock  of  black  spotted  net  striped  all  over 
with  narrow  satin  ribbon.  An  etheral  and  artistic  confection  of  dove- 
coioured  cream  de  chine  was  adorned  with  billowy  frills  of  white 
chiffon  and  lace.  Most  of  the  Convention  dames  had  added 
to  their  costumes  the  badge  of  the  Photographic  Convention,  a 
pretty  brooch  of  of  blue  and  white  enamel  and  silver  sporting  a  blue 
ribbon.  Among  the  large  numbers  present  I  also  noticed  Miss  Murray 
M‘Gregor,  Mr.  and  Miss  John  Ritchie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fraser,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lucas,  Mrs.  Lieber,  the  Misses  Macnaughton,  Mrs.  Dougall 
Walker,  Miss  M'Naughton,  and  Miss  Couttie. — “A  Lady  Correspon¬ 
dent”  of  the  Dundee  Advertiser. 


%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  received  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  abso¬ 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied ,  as  to  what  appears  in 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

When  we  hear  of  a  young  woman  suffer- 
o  Ography  ing  from  “  general  infection  by  a  nema¬ 
tode,  accompanied  hy  hypertrophic  gingivitis,' ”  we  may 
conclude  that  she  is  in  rather  a  bad  way.  This  is  the 
description  of  an  unique  case  which  came  under  the  notice 
of  Mr.  J.  D.  Whittles,  a  dental  surgeon,  of  Birmingham, 
who  communicated  it  to  the  “  Lancet/’  and  has  since  re¬ 
printed  the  matter  in  a  pamphlet  which  has  been  sent  to 
us..  It  is  illustrated  with  some  fine  photo-micrographs, 
which  show  to  what  good  use  photography  can  be  put  in 
capable  hands  in  indicating  the  principal  features  of  an 
obscurq  disease.  The  ailment  manifested  itself  as  a  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  gums,  and  the  formation  of  carbuncle-like  pus¬ 
tules  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  These  pustules,  on  ex¬ 
amination,  yielded  products  which  were  found  under  the 
microscope  to  be  infected  with  the  unpleasant  parasites, 
known  as  nematodes,  which  have  sufficient  locomotive 
powers  to  carry  them  quickly  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another.  The  infection  was  due  to  the  patient  kissing  and 
fondling  a  pet  dog,  and  the  pamphlet  closes  with  a  warning 
which  all  should  bear  in  mind.  “  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  this 
case  is  unique,  and  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  warning  that  all 
should  abstain  from  kissing  members  of  the  carnivora — a 
habit  which,  both  with  dogs  and  cats,  is,  alas!  too  fre¬ 
quently  indulged  in  by  the  tender  sex.”  The  question 
naturally  arises  whether  a  young  lady,  given  to  “  kissing 
members  of  the  carnivora,”  and  contracting  nematodes, 


accompanied  by  hypertrophic  gingivitis,  can  infect  with 
them  any  member  of  the  human  family  whom  she  may 
subsequently  kiss,  or  who  may  subsequently  kiss  her?  For 
this  is  a  development  which  the  most  ardent  photographer 
would  object  to.  “Love  me,  love  my  dog”  is  a  very  old 
aphorism,  but  the  love  must  stop  short  of  kissing  the  beasts, 
or  it  may  lead  to  trouble. 

*  *  * 

Curious  Although  the  photographer’s  lens  is 

Lenses.  made  of  glass,  lenses  for  other  purposes 

have  been  made  of  various  apparently  unpromising  sub¬ 
stances.  A  bi-convex  lens,  made  of  collodion,  and  filled 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  was  used  by  Professor  Tyndall  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  sound  waves,  like  waves  of  light, 
could  be  brought  to  a  definite  focal  point.  At  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  the  X-rays  attempts  were  made  to  refract 
them  by  means  of  lenses  made  of  pitch,  sulphur,  ebonite, 
etc.  The  last  extraordinary  use  of  a  lens  is  in  the  apparatus 
patented  by  Max  Seiffert,  &  University  lecturer  at  Leipzig, 
for  sterilising  milk.  Of  all  liquids  milk  is  known  to  be  one 
of  the  most  deadly  as  a  carrier  of  pathogenic  germs,  and, 
again  and  again,  have  outbreaks  of  scarlet  fever  and  other 
zymotic  diseases  been  traced  to  an  impure  milk  supply.  Of 
course,  you  can  kill  off  the  germs  with  carbolic  acid, 
formalin,  and  a  dozen  other  so-called  preservatives,  but 
you  spoil  the  milk  at  the  same  time.  Heat  will  kill  the 
germs,  but  again  the  milk  is  altered  for  the  worse.  By 
the  new  apparatus  the  milk  to  be  sterilised  is  made  to  pass 
in  a  thin  film  under  an  electrical  spark  gap,  which  is 
served  by  high  tension  alternating  currents,  giving  sparks 
rich  in  ultra  violet  rays.  These  rays  bring  death  to  the 
germs  and  do  not  alter  the  milk  in  any  other  way.  The 
ultra-violet  rays  are  dispersed  by  the  use  of  bi-concave 
lenses,  made  of  quartz,  or  of  fluor  spar,  neither  of  these 
crystalline  bodies  being  capable  of  absorbing  them.  Those 
interested  further  in  the  subject  should  see  Professor 
Seiffert’ s  English  patent  specification,  which  is  only  just 
published.  Its  official  number  is  9,242. 

*  *  * 

Photographs  The  minds  of  sanguine  and  visionary 
toy  inventors — and  the  minds  of  many  of 

Telegraph.  these  excellent  and  painstaking  men 
may  fairly  be  wedded  to  those  two  adjectives — seem  to  run 
on  the  idea  of  sending  photographs  by  electricity.  Most 
persons  would  prefer  to  send  a  picture  in  the  ordinary  way 
by  post,  but  these  inventors  have  somehow  got  it  into  their 
crania  that  this  is  altogether  wrong,  and  that  they  ought 
to  flash  over  the  wires  like  telegrams.  It  is  rather  an  un¬ 
fortunate  thing  for  these  worthy  individuals  that  it  was 
ever  discovered  that  selenium  had  the  property  of  altering 
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its  resistance  to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current,  according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  light  to  which  it  is  subjected,  be¬ 
cause  all  the  inventors  go  crazy  on  this  point.  Here,  they 
think,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  secret,  and  plan  after  plan 
has  been  devised  and  patented  for  tickling  a  bit  of  selenium 
at  one  end  of  a  wire  with  a  lighted  match,  so  that  another 
bit  of  the  same  material  several  miles  off  shall  alter  its 
conductivity  in  response  to  the  distant  stimulus.  The  last 
apparatus  of  the  kind  is  the  production  of  M.  Korn,  and  is 
described  in  the  ‘  Comptes  Rendus  de  l’Acad.,  France,  1903, 
136  [20],  p.  1190.  It  is  all  very  well  in  theory  like  the 
others  which  have  been  invented  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  but  we  take  leave  to  doubt  very  much  whether  it 
will  get  beyond  the  paper  stage.  At  the  best  the  pictures 
produced  by  it  must  be  of  a  very  imperfect  unfinished 
character,  and  for  this  reason  the  apparatus  may  commend 
itself  to  some  of  our  more  eccentric  exhibitors.  These  are 
the  lines  upon  which  it  works.  From  a  given  source  of 
light  the  rays  are  concentrated  by  means  of  a  condensing 
lens  upon  a  photographic  transparent  picture,  which, 
printed  upon  a  flexible  film,  is  bound  round  a  slowly  re¬ 
volving  cylinder  of  glass.  Within  this  cylinder  is  a  rod  of 
selenium,  forming  its  axis,  and  this  rod  is  connected  up 
with  an  electric  battery,  and  which  we  may  call  the  line 
wire  leading  to  a  distant  station.  The  variations  in  current 
caused  by  alterations  in  the  resistance  of  the  selenium  as 
the  denser  or  less  dense  parts  of  film  picture  are  brought 
over  it,  so  as  to  affect  the  amount  of  light  reaching  it,  cause 
variations  in  the  movement  of  a  galvanometer  needle,  and 
these,  again,  alter  the  length  of  a  spark  gap  between  a 
vacume  tube  and  a  Tesla  apparatus.  The  result  is  that 
light  rays  of  varying  intensity  pass  through  a  small  orifice 
and  affect  a  sensitive  film  on  a  cylinder  which  turns  in 
synchronism  with  the  cylinder  at  the  sending  station.  By 
such  means,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and 
patience,  to  say  nothing  of  the'  necessity  of  employing  a 
skilled  operator  at  each  end  of  the  line  of  communication,  it 
might  be  possible  to  get  a  ghostly  kind  of  image.  But  the 
practical  man,  if  in  a  hurry,  would  prefer  to  take  a  bromide 
print  from  his  negative  and  put  a  penny  stamp  upon  it. 
The  only  real  use  for  such  an  instrument,  supposing  it  to 
be  efficient,  would  arise  when  it  was  a  matter  of  urgency 
to  send  a  photograph  hurriedly,  say,  across  the  Atlantic. 
But  the  currents  sent  through  a  submarine  cable  of  this 
enormous  length  are  so  feeble  on  arrival  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  they  could  be  made  to  work  such  an  instrument. 
For  the  present  we  will  ask  any  of  our  readers  who  are 
wishful  to  send  us  photographs,  “  not  necessarily  for  pub¬ 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,”  to  entrust  them 

to  the  safe  hands  of  His  Majesty’s  Postmaster-General. 

*  *  * 

A  Novel  There  has  been  a  perfect  mania  for  pedes- 

Race.  trian  exercise  in  Britain,  since  it  movar' 

certain  members  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  to  walk 
to  Brighton,  for  the  British  public,  whatever  may  be  their 
virtues,  are  silly  as  sheep  in  following  a  lead.  Young  men 
and  lads,  with  a  minimum  of  clothing  upon  them,  may  be 
met  with  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  evening  walking  for 
dear  life  along  our  principal  thoroughfares,  and  a  young 
lady  has  found  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  roll  a  ball  beneath 
her  feet  from  London  to  the  south  coast.  Photographs  of 
these  excursions  are  to  be  seen  in  many  shop  windows,  but 
pedestrian  attitudes  do  not  lend  themselves  to  artistic  treat¬ 
ment,  for  there  is  an  obvious  strain  upon  the  muscles  of 
the  legs,  the  arms  are  flying  about  like  rudimentary  wings, 
and  the  expression  of  the  face  is  generally  rather  painful. 
The  walking  craze  seems  to  have  spread  to  Paris,  for  a 
contest  was  arranged  for-  Tuesday  last  at  Montmartre,  which 
we  hope  by  this  time  has  come  off  with  due  success,  and 


we  fervently  trust,  has  been  photographed.  For  the  race 
was  of  an  original  character,  which  would  give  more  scope 
to  the  efforts  of  a  photographer  than  can  the  common  knni 
of  flat  race.  The  motto  of  these  racers  would  fitly  be  “  Ex 
celsior,”  for  their  course  is  up  many  flights  of  stairs.  The 
Rue  Foyatier,  in  Montmartre,  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
race,  is  like  the  High  Street  of  our  own  picturesque  Clovellv, 
on  the  north  coast  of  Devon  ;  it  is  built  entirely  in  steps, 
and  their  number  is  600.  Like  Clovelly,  the  street  rests 
upon  a  hill,  and  doubtless  there  is  the  same  old  joke  that 
there  is  in  Devon,  to  the  effect  that  a  man  may  open  his 
front  windows  and  smell  down  the  chimney  what  his  next 
door  neighbour  is  cooking  for  dinner.  “  The  race,”  says 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  “  Daily  Telegraph,”  “  is 
open  to  all  comers,  male  and  female,  of  all  ages.  There 
will  be  special  prizes  for  children  under  eighteen,  for 
ladies,  for  men  over  forty,  and  so  on.”  The  term  “  so  on  " 
is  comprehensive,  and  will  possibly  include  animals  of  the 
baser  sort.  It  certainly  would  at  Clovelly,  for  heredity 
tliere  has  caused  all  the  native  horses,  asses,  and  mules  tc 
walk  up  stairs  with  both  grace  and  agility.  Anyhow,  the 
race  generally  should  have  offered  many  opportunities  to 
those  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  with  a  camera  in 

«  *  » 

Amongst  the  pioneers  of  modern  German 
industry  we  doubt  if  there  are  two  meu 
to  whom  the  Fatherland  may  point  with 
greater  pride  than  the  two  whose  names  head  this  para¬ 
graph.  We  have  received  a  pamjjhlet  of  some  120  pages, 
written  by  Felix  Auerbach,  giving  the  history  and  a 
description  of  this  remarkable  industrial  organisation,  h 
traces  the  growth  of  the  factory,  gives  an  outline  of  its 
government,  and  sets  forth  the  various  optical  instruments 
assooiated  with  the  name  of  Zeiss.  The  idea  that 
dominated  Carl  Zeiss  was  one  of  those  that  make  or  mar 
a  man’s  career.  Taking  the  microscope,  he  determined  to 
ascertain  its  scientific  principles  and  to  shape  its  manu 
facture  accordingly.  Undaunted  by  the  failure  of  his  first 
attempts  he  plodded  on,  and  having  found  Professor  Abbe, 
who  solved  the  scientific  problem,  he  made  him  his  partner, 
and  from  these  beginnings  have  sprung  the  great  industry 
of  the  University  town  of  Jena.  The  tabular  statements 
at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  to  which  we  refer,  give  a  very 
clear  idea  of  the  continuous  growth  of  the  industry.  It  is 
a  demonstration  of  almost  uninterrupted  progress  for  a 
period  of  fifty  years,  starting  in  1852.  The  number  of  per¬ 
sons  employed  now  exceeds  1,300,  and  the  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  in  wages  and  salaries  exceeds  two  million  marks.  The 
sales  exceed  three  and  a  half  million  marks,  of  which  about 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  marks  falls  to  the  micro¬ 
scope  department,  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  marks 
to  the  binocular  and  telescope  department,  and  eight 
hundred  thousand  marks  to  the  photographic  and  measure- 
ing  instruments  department.  These  figures  do  not  include 
the  sales  of  the  Jena  Glassworks  and  the  astronomical 
department,  which  are  subsidiary  undertakings  on  a 
different  commercial  basis.  The  greatest  expansion  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  in  the  prismatic  binocular  department, 
the  returns  having  increased  from  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  marks  in  1895  to  one  million  six  hundred 

thousand  marks  last  year. 

*  *  * 

An  Industrial  In  October,  1896,  the  Zeiss  factory  was 
Trust.  converted  into  an  industrial  trust  by 

Professor  Abbe,  who  was  then  sole  proprietor.  We  do  not 
mean  a  trust  in  the  American  sense  of  the  term,  but  a 
foundation.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  unique  example,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  if  the  conception  of  the  founder  wil 


their  hands. 


Carl  Zeiss 
and 

Ernst  Abbe. 
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1  stand  the  test  of  time  and  the  stress  of  commercial  competi¬ 
tion.  Hitherto  the  business  has  been  favoured  by  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances.  It  has  been  directed  by  men  of  great 
scientific  ability  in  this  particular  department,  and  many 
of  the  instruments  manufactured  are  protected  by  patents. 
The  development  of  science  during  the  past  fifty  years,  and 
its  application  to  human  wants,  has  also  fed  the  enterprise 
by  creating  a  demand  for  optical  instruments  of  precision. 
When  these  advantages  become  more  diffused,  will  the 
calls  on  the  organisation  be  a  check'?  This  is  a  question 
time  alone  can  answer.  Meanwhile,  the  trust  is  doing  much 
for  the  advancement  of  scientific  education  and  for  the 
physical  and  social  well-being  of  the  community.  We  see 
that  the  Jena  University  has  benefited  to  the  extent  of 
Ml, 925, 000,  part  of  which  sum  has  been  paid  in  stipends 
to  the  professors.  Their  well-being  appears  to  depend  upon 
the  Zeiss  factory,  and  they  should  be  ever  grateful  to  the 
colleague  who  stepped  from  the  professorial  chair  to  enter 
industrial  life.  Other  institutions  and  works  of  public 
utility  have  benefited  to  the  extent  of  Ml, 206, 000.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  over  £160,000  have  been  given  from  the 
profits  of  the  Zeiss  factory  to  educational  or  social  purposes. 

Technical  We  think  this  instance  of  the  Zeiss 

Education.  factory  should  receive  the  earnest  con¬ 
sideration  of  those  who  interest  themselves  in  technical 
education.  We  are  too  prone  to  clamour  for  State  or 
municipal  aid  whenever  we  find  a  deficiency  in  our  social 
or  industrial  organisation.  It  is  remarkable  that  with  the 
exception  of  some  government  assistance  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage  of  the  manufacture  of  Jena  glass,  the  Zeiss 
factory  has  relied  exclusively  on  its  own  exertions  for  the 
technical  training  of. its  workmen  and  for  the  means  of 
carrying  out  its  projects.  This  being  the  fact,  why  should 
we  in  England  clamour  for  funds  to  train  our  workmen? 
There  is  no  hidden  mine  from  which  the  wealth  may  be 
drawn.  The  burden  must  fall  upon  the  country  in  some 
way  or  other.  Why  should  not  those  who  are  directly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  results,  and  profit  by  them,  take  the  matter 
in  hand?  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  demand  for  an 
optotechnical  institute,  and  the  London  County  Council 
has  been  asked  to  take  up  the  scheme  and  supply  the  funds. 
Has  it  ever  been  asked  who  will  benefit  by  the  scheme  and 
who  will  pay  the  bill?  Do  the  promoters  of  this  scheme 
think  that  opticians,  Worthy  of  the  name,  can  be  turned 
out,  if  youths  spend  a  few  evenings  a  week  for  two  or  three 
years  in  attending  evening  classes,  and  a  few  hours  on 
certain  days  of  the  week  in  the  workshops  of  a  technical 
school?  For  such  lads  the  factory  workshop  is  by  far  the 
better  place.  The  theoretical  training,  too,  is  far  more 
serious  a  matter  than  can  be  adequately  attempted  at 
evening  classes. 

*  *  * 

Photography  M.  Leon  Vidal,  in  the  “  Moniteur  de  la 
Moon*16  Photographic,”  draws  attention  to1  some 

remarkable  photographs  of  the  moon, 
P°evy,  and  recently  shown  at  the  Academy 
ot  bcience.  They  are  even  more  striking  than  the  previous 
examples  of  M.  Loevy’s  work  in  this  direction.  They  are 
said  to  supply  evidence  on  certain  points,  which  have  hither¬ 
to  remained  in  doubt,  and  to  permit  of  a  series  of  important 
(  eductions.  M.  Loevy  makes  bold  to  affirm  that  the  white 
trails,  radiating  from  the  principal  craters,  of  which  some 
are  400  kilometres  long,  are  deposits  of  volcanic  ashes.  At 
the  time  these  volcanoes  were  active1  the  moon  had  a  light, 
gaseous  atmosphere,  and  the  depressions  to  which  the  names 
of  seas  have  been  given,  contained  liquid.  The  ashes  were 
thrown  to  a  great  height  and  fell  very  slowly.  They  formed 
tae  tiails  which  are  now  seen,  and  it  seems  probable  the 


seas  were  then  in  existence,  as  they  are  interrupted  where 
they  meet  the  trails.  In  other  parts  the  ashes  fill  the 
craters,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  latter  must 
have  been  in  existence,  when  they  were  covered  by  the 
ashes.  These  observations  entitle  one  to  infer  the  chrono¬ 
logical  order  of  the  phenomena  of  the  moon’s  surface.  As 
M.  Vidal  truly  observes,  every  advance  in  the  manufacture 
of  rapid  dry  plates  places  in  the  hands  of  the  astronomer 
additional  means  for  penetrating  the  secrets  of  the  heavens. 

*  *  * 

Monotony  in  the Albumenised  paper  has  been  in  use 
Printing  Trade.  about  half  a  century;  collochloride  was 
invented  over  thirty  years  ago;  and  the  same  with  Mr. 
Willis’s  platinotype  process ;  since  then  we  have  had 
gelatine  surfaces  to  hold  the  sensitive  silver  salts.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  spasmodic  efforts  with  other  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  gelatine  we  remain  where  we  were  as  regards 
the  media  for  holding  the  silver  salts.  It  is  true  that  here 
there  is  variety ;  but  we  would  put  in  a  plea  for  further 
efforts  to  supply  a  paper,  ready  sensitised  or  not,  which 
should  offer  a  little  greater  variety  in  treatment  and  in 
effects  producible.  Of  course  we  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  market  for  a  novelty;  but  such 
is  the  feverish  effort  to  offer  something  different  from  what 
has  gone  before  that  we  feel  assured  that  a  new  kind  of 
sensitive  surface  would  find  a  ready  and  large  demand  so 
long  as  it  was  a  practical  success.  A  little  while  ago  a 
sensitised  paper  analogous  to  platinotype,  but  on  a  thick, 
vellum-like  paper,  was  introduced  and  bade  fair  to  be  a 
success,  costly  though  it  was,  some  four  or  five  shillings  a 
sheet,  if  we  remember  rightly — but  lately  we  have  seen 
little  of  it.  There  is  a  fairly  large  band  of  portrait  photo¬ 
graphers  now  in  business  who  get  good  prices,  and  would 
not  be  alarmed  by  such  price  as  this,  or  even  more,  for 
a  first-class  workable  novelty  in  this  direction ;  though 
what  we  would  like  to  see  would  be  a  popular  paper  at 
popular  prices — which  latter  term  must  not  from  us  be 
taken  to  mean,  as  it  does  in  some  quarters,  “  cutting 
prices.” 

*  *  * 

Cellulose  We  have  been  led  to  make  the  above 

Preparations,  remarks  by  noting  some  of  the  recent 
work  with  cellulose  compounds  by  M.  Leo  Vignon,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  Comptes  Ttenclus.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
valuable  work  done  by  Messrs.  Cross  and  Bevan  in  this 
country  in  this  direction,  but  M.  Vignon’s  experiments 
seem  directly  to  suggest  photographic  possibilities.  Of 
course  it  is  well  known  that  solvents  for  pure  cellulose 
have  been  long  extant  but  this  experimenter  gives  further 
processes  of  a  comparatively  simple  nature.  He  states  that 
oxycellulose,  dissolved  in  caustic  potash  solution,  is  par¬ 
tially  dissolved,  and  the  dissolved  parts  can  be  precipitated 
by  acids ;  it  has  the  same  composition  as  cellulose  but 
differs  in  certain  physical  characteristics,  and  it  contains 
3.5  per  cent,  of  water,  quite  enough  to  supply  what  would 
be  necessary  for  facilitating  chemical  decomposition,  if 
this  material  could  be  made  a  vehicle  for  sensitive  salts, 
yet  capable  of  being  driven  off  at  a  heat  little  above  boil¬ 
ing.  It  is  dissolved  by  alkalies  and  re-precipitated  by 
acids  or  solutions  of  the  alkaline  and  alkaline  earth 
chlorides.  In  another  paper  lie  recounts  experiments 
showing  that  some1  nitro-celluloses  by  boiling  with  a  satu¬ 
rated  acid  solution  of  ferous  chloride  will  be  freed  from  all 

nitrogen  and  converted  into  oxycellulose. 

*  *  "  * 

New  Kinds  The  air  seems  to  be  full  of  discoveries 

of  L»ght 

in  regard  to  various  hitherto  undetected 
kinds  of  light.  M.  B.  Blindlot,  in  the  “Journal  de  Phy¬ 
sique,”  describes  a  new  kind  of  light  obtained  originally 
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by  filtering  the  rays  from  a  focus  tube  through  aluminium 
or  black  paper.  The  rays  passing  through  exhibited  several 
peculiarities  of  such  a  special  nature  as  entirely  differen¬ 
tiated  them  from  ordinary  Rontgen  rays.  For  example, 
they  were  capable  of  being  refracted,  as  on  passing  through 
a  lens  they  were  concentrated ;  further,  reflection  of  the 
rays  was  observed,  these  two  properties  being  entirely 
foreign  to  Rontgen  rays  as  generally  known.  In  a  further 
paper  M.  Blindlot  states  that  he  was  able  to  isolate  similar 
rays  from  an  ordinary  Auer  lamp.  The  point  to  consider 
is,  have  the  original  rays  partially  changed  their  charac¬ 
ter  by  passing  through  the  “  filters,”  or  are  they  really,  as 
supposed  by  this  experimenter1,  non-homogeneous,  and 
have  one  portion  kept  back  while  the  other  is  passed 
through  ? 

*  #  * 

an  Old  Old  That  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun 

Story  Retold.  js  an  0ld  proverb  which  obtains  per¬ 
ennial  proof  in  matters  photographic.  Many  years  ago— 
over  thirty,  we  cannot  quite  recall  the  date — there  was 
published  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  a  very  interesting 
effect  to  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  stereoscope,  which  we 
may  here  re-describe.  A  few  sentences  were  set  up  in 
type,  and  then  from  the  same  case  and  by  the  same  man  a 
second  type-setting  of  the  same  words  was  made,  and  so  as 
to  be  as  exactly  like  the  first  as  possible.  The  two  sets 
of  type  were  then  printed  from,  and  the  prints  mounted 
as  a  stereoscopic  view.  Upon  examining  in  a  stereoscope, 
instead  of  the  letters  coinciding  they  presented  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  relief,  some  standing  well  in  advance  of  others,  the 
general  effect  being  most  singular.  In  a  review  of  last 
week’s  “  Nature  ”  of  an  optical  work  by  Professor  Manchot 
we  read,  “  Professor  Manchot  mentions  a  further  novel 
use  to  which  the  stereoscope  can  be  put.  If  two  bank¬ 
notes  are  viewed  stereoscopically,  slight  differences  which 
could  scarcely  be  detected  by  the  eye,  will  give  the  print¬ 
ing  an  appearance  of  relief  or  depression  so  that  a  false 
note  can  easily  be  detected.”  This  novelty,  it  needs  not  to 
be  pointed  out,  is  exactly  the  same  effect  as  described  and 
illustrated  in  these  columns  as  above  shown. 

- - « - 

Many  Conventioners  will  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  R.  W.  Dugdale, 
who  did  such  good  service  as  local  secretary  at  the  Gloucester  meeting, 
has  lost  his  only  child.  Mr.  Edwin  Dugdale  was  bathing  at  Alabama 
a  few  days  since,  and  was  unfortunately  drowned.  He  came  of  age 
only  a  short  time  ago,  and  was  making  good  progress  as  a  marine 
engineer.  We  sincerely  sympathise  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dugdale  in 
their  great  trouble. 

Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome  and  Co.,  of  Snow  Hill  Buildings, 
E.C. ,  write:  We  have  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you  specimens  of 
two  recently  introduced  “  Tabloid  ”  photographic  preparations  which 
are  of  special  interest  at  the  present  moment.  We  refer  to  “  Tabloid  ” 
alum  gr.  10,  and  “Tabloid”  alum  and  citric  acid  compound.  The 
Necessity  for  hardening  baths  is  not  now  so  common  as  in  the  past, 
and  stock  solutions  for  the  purpose,  or  even  the  dry  chemicals,  are 
frequently  not  to  hand  when  required.  During  a  spell  of  hot  weather, 
however,  and  in  warm  climates  the  necessity  for  hardening  the  film 
still  arises,  and  when  it  does  the  need  is  urgent.  It  is  such  cases 
that  the  “  Tabloid  ”  preparations  exactly  meet.  The  chemicals  them¬ 
selves  are  of  exceptional  quality  and  purity,  and  the  packages  are 
compact  and  portable.  The  outlay  is  only  a  few  pence.  By  simply 
dissolving  one  or  more  in  a  stated  amount  of  water  the  working 
solution  is  accurately  and  quickly  obtained  without  weighing.  As  is 
our  regular  custom,  clear,  concise  instructions  are  given  for  the 
beginners’  guidance,  whilst  for  the  expert  the  weight  of  each  chemical 
is  accurately  stated  so  that  the  strength  of  the  solution  may  be 
modified  at  will.  It  is  this  fact,  combined  with  the  quality  of  the 
materials,  that  makes  “  Tabloid  ”  products  so  popular  with  expert 
workers  who  would  not  use  secret  preparations, 


DISCURSIVE  NOTES  ON  COPYING. 

II. 

In  concluding  the  article  on  this  subject  in  our  issue  of  (he 
26th  ult.  we  intimated  that  we  should  recur  to  it  at  a  future 
time,  and  deal  with  other  phases  of  the  topic.  One  class  of 
picture  that  is  sometimes  looked  upon  by  not  a  few  photo¬ 
graphers  as  being  a  very  difficult  thing  to  copy  is  a 
Daguerreotype.  Elaborate  articles  have  at  times  been 
written  on  the  copying  of  these  pictures,  and  from  some  of 
them  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  this  work  should  be 
considered  by  novices  as  being  exceeding  difficult.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  copying  of  a  Daguerreotype  is  a 
very  simple  matter;  and  the  copy  of  a  good  Daguerreotype 
if  skilfully  made  can,  except  by  an  expert,  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  a  portrait  taken  from  life,  for  in  copying 
these  pictures  there  is  no  grain  to  contend  with  as  there  is 
with  paper  ones.  The  success  or  failure  in  copying 
Daguerreotypes  depends  entirely  upon  the  lighting  of  them. 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in  copying,  of  whatever  type 
the  picture  may  be,  that  the  light  and  position  in  which  it 
shows  to  the  best  advantage  is  the  best  in  which  it  can  be 
copied — be  that  what  it  may.  The  things  to  avoid  in  copy¬ 
ing  a  Daguerreotype  are  the  reflections,  from  the  metal 
surface,  of  surrounding  objects  reaching  the  lens.  The 
best  conditions  for  avoiding  these  are  secured  at  the  window 
of  an  ordinary  room,  the  blind  being  pulled  about  half 
way  down.  The  picture  is  then  fixed  to  the  copying  board, 
described  in  the  previous  article,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
contracted  light  from  the  window  falls  upon  it  at  an  angle 
of,  say.45deg.,  then  all  reflections  will  be  at  a  similar  angle 
and  away  from  the  lens,  and  as  the  camera  will  be  in  a 
darkened  portion  of  the  room  there  will  be  no  reflections 
from  that.  If  most  Daguerreotypes  be  closely  examined 
there  will  be  seen  a  series  of  very  fine  lines  running,  usually 
horizontally,  left  by  the  “buffing”  operation.  But  if  the 
picture  be  so  fixed  to  the  copying  board  that  the  light  falls 
in  the  same  direction  as  they  are,  they  will  not  show  in  the 
reproduction.  The  picture  may,  with  suitable  lighting, 
be  successfully  copied  through  the  glass,  but  better  results 
are  obtainable  when  it  is  removed.  But  then  great  care  is 
necessary  in  handling  the  picture,  as  the  Daguerreoype 
image  is  of  a  very  delicate  character,  and  the  slightest  rub 
is  quite  sufficient  to  remove  the  image  altogether,  and  many, 
to  their  owners,  valuable  portraits  have  been  completely 
ruined  by  incautious  treatment  by  those  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  their  nature.  As  with  paper  pictures, 
over-exposure  should  be  avoided.  When  a  negative  has 
been  secured  the  picture  should,  at  once,  be  restored  to  its 
case  and  papered  in  as  it  was  by  the  artist  who  took  it, 
otherwise  it  will  quickly  tarnish — fade,  as  it  is  frequently 
termed. 

It  is  not  often,  nowadays,  that  a  photographer  is  called 
upon  to  copy  a  Daguerreotype,  and  that  is  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prising  when  we  remember  that  it  is  more  than  forty  years 
since  that  process  was  in  vogue.  Glass  positives  are,  how¬ 
ever,  frequently  brought  to  be  copied,  and  these  offer  less 
difficulties  to  novices.  Glass  positives  are  not  all  alike, 
either  in  quality  or  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  finished 
off.  Some  are  on  the  back  of  the  glass  and  some  on  the 
front,  but  in  either  case  they  are  all  backed  up  with  a  black 
material — black  varnish  or  black  velvet,  which  really  forms 
the  deepest  shadows  of  the  picture.  It  often  happens  that 
the  black  varnish  has  cracked  or  peelel  off  in  parts.  If  k 
was  not  applied  to  the  collodion  side  it  can  easily  be  scraped 
off  and  a  fresh  coating  put  on,  when  the  picture  will  be  as 
good  as  at  first.  If,  however,  it  is  on  the  collodion  side 
this,  of  course,  cannot  be  done  ;  therefore,  a  fresh  coating 
should  be  carefully  painted  over  the  old,  which  will  usually 
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ill  up  the  fissures.  As  black  varnishing  on  the  collodion 
ide  impaired  the  whites  of  the  picture  it  was  more  general 
,o  put  it  on  the  back  of  the  glass,  the  image  being  on  the 
ront,  and,  of  course,  reversed  as  regards  right  and  left.  In 
his  case  the  collodion  film  was,  or  should  have  been,  var- 
lished  with  a  colourless  parnish.  When  the  picture  is  on 
he  front  of  the  glass,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  little  more  easy  to 
lopy  than  when  it  is  on  the  back,  as  then  there  is  not  the 
reflective  surface  of  the  glass  to  contend  with.  But,  after 
ill,  that  is  but  a  trivial  matter  if  the  lighting  of  the  picture 
?e  arranged  in  the  way  directed  for  Daguerreotypes. 

In  his  general  practice,  the  photographer  has  both  good 
rnd  bad  positives  brought  to  him  to  be  copied,  and  he 
laturally  wishes  to  get  the  best  possible  results  from  them, 
vhatever  they  may  be.  Often  the  lights,  instead  of  being 
white,  are  brownish  through  over-exposure,  or,  possibly 
Dver-development,  and,  therefore,  will  not  yield  brilliant 
results  by  the  ordinary  method  of  copying.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  far  better  reproductions  are  often  obtainable 
ay  using  the  original  as  a  negative,  for  it  may  be  explained 
;o  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  wet  collodion  process 
hat  a  glass  positive  is,  practically,  a  thin,  under-exposed, 
md  under-developed  negative,  and  the  greyer  the  image  is 
he  denser,  as  a  rule,  it  is,  and  the  better  is  it  adapted  for 
his  method  of  reproduction.  And  this  is  how  we  proceed : 
Assuming  that  the  black  varnish  has  not  been  applied  on 
he  collodion,  for  if  it  has  this  method  cannot  be  adopted, 
t  is  either  scraped  off  or  washed  off  with  a  pledget  of  cotton- 
vool,  charged  with  benzol.  We  then  have  a  negative,  but, 
isually,  too  thin  to  yield  vigorous  prints  unless  a  paper 
>e  used  that  gives  very  strong  contrasts.  Therefore,  it  is 
rest  to  copy  it  in  the  camera  by  transmitted  light,  using  a 
date  that  gives  a  vigorous  image,  and  then  making  a  nega- 
ive  from  the  transparency  to  print  from. 

We  have  just  said  that  glass  positives  that  were  not 
flacked  on  the  film  side  were,  or  ought  to  have  been, 
mrnished,  but  this  was  often  not  done  with  the  cheaper 
and  of  work.  When  that  was  not  done  it  is  obvious  that 
lie  picture  cannot  be  used  as  a  negative  to  print  from 
lirect,  because  the  collodion  film  would  certainly  be 
lamaged,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  varnish  it  now,  as,  by 
ge,  the  collodion  has  become  to  an  extent,  decomposed,  and 
.  spirit  varnish  would  in  all  probability  dissolve  it;  hence 
amera  reproduction  becomes  imperative.  It  sometimes 
jappens  that  the  surface  of  the  collodion  has  become  dis- 
oloured  in  parts.  This  is  a  clear  indication  that  it  has  not 
»een  varnished,  and,  therefore,  the  picture  must  be  care- 
ully  handled,  for  the  film  will  be  very  tender.  If  such  a 
bicture  be  copied  in  the  usual  way,  the  stains  being  some¬ 
what  yellow  will  show  very  pronounced  in  the  copy.  But 
f  it  be  examined  by  transmitted  light  they  will,  practically, 
>e  imperceptible.  Therefore,  such  pictures  are  best  copied 
In  the  camera  as  a  transparency,  as  then  they  rarely  show 
.t  all  in  the  finished  result. 

In  a  future  article  we  propose  to  say  something  on  the 
opying  of  oil  paintings  and  the  like. 

- ♦ - - - 

Messrs.  A.  E.  Staley  and  Co.,  of  35,  Aldermanbury,  London,  E.C. , 
end  us  a  little  album,  containing  reproductions  of  ispecimens  of  work 
one  with  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  telephoto  lenses.  'Copies  may  be 
btained  gratis  on  application  to  Messrs.  Staley. 

“  Weymouth  :  the  English  Naples,”  is  the  title  of  the  Corporation 
uide  to  the  well-known  Dorsetshire  watering-place.  It  is  published 
y  Messrs.  Hood  and  Co.,  Limited,  of  St.  Bride  Works,  Middlesbrough, 
he  photographs,  by  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Hare,  Reed,  Williams,  and  Mace, 
re  very  fine  indeed,  and  the  half-tone  reproductions  obviously  do  them 
istice.  We  congratulate  Messrs.  Hood  on  a  beautiful  piece  of  typo- 
raphical  and  block  work. 


JOTTINGS. 

As  “  the  one  person  responsible”  for  the  visit  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Convention  to  Perth  this  year,  I  rejoice  that  time  has 
justified  a  certain  casting  vote  that  was  given  at  Cambridge  in 
July,  1902.  My  only  regret  is  that  I  was  unable  to  personally 
support  Sir  Robert  Pullar  in  his  presidency  ;  to  partake  of  the 
fine  hospitality  which  he  so  ungrudgingly  dispensed,  and  to 
form  a  humble  but  admiring  unit  in  the  many  social  gatherings 
and  excursion  which  were  graced  by  radiant  bevies  of  ex¬ 
quisitely  dressed  members  of  that  charming  sex  to  which  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  belonging.  Really,  as  my  letters 
reached  me  morning  by  morning,  I  felt  much  as  Thomas 
Moore’s  Peri  did— disconsolate  at  the  gates  of  Paradise.  “  How¬ 
ever,”  to  quote  Mr.  Frank  Lincoln’s  amusing  bridegroom, 
there  are  compensations  ;  and  as  I  understand  that  Sir  Robert 
Pullar  is  of  opinion  that  I  deserve  a  medal  for  having  been  the 
means  of  making  Perth  the  scene  of  a  “  record  ”  Convention, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  by  no  means  averse  to  receiving 
the  complimentary  disc  in  question.  When  it  arrives  it  shall 
keep  company  with  my  Vice-President’s  badge,  and  that  solid 
gold  ring  which  my  friend  Mr.  S.  B.  Webber  was  good  enough 
to  fashion  for  me  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  three  years  ago. 

The  time  has  apparently  gone  by  when  the  Convention  could 
be  looked  upon  as  a  medium  through  which  any  important 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  photography  might  filter,  al¬ 
though  a  glance  through  the  little  history  of  the  P.C.U.K., 
which  was  compiled  by  the  present  writer  a  few  years  ago, 
will  show  that  many  excellent  and  suggestive  papers  have 
occasionally  been  read.  But  the  hope,  cherished  by  myself  and 
others,  that  the  Convention  would  become  a  kind  of  British 
Association  of  Photography,  at  which  leading  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  would  gather  and  discuss  the  varied  phases 
of  photographic  science  and  practice,  has  vanished  in  the  mists 
of  time,  and  all  of  us  to-day  frankly  accept  the  annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  Photographers  as  a  week’s  picnic,  punctuated  by  a 
little  business,  much  gaiety,  and  some  photography.  I  see  that 
that  eminent  man  and  distinguished  photographer,  Sir  William 
Abney,  has  been  nominated  for  the  presidency  of  the  Derby 
meeting.  It  is  possible  that,  if  he  accepts  the  nomination,  a 
more  scientific  tone  will  be  given  to  the  week’s  doings — but  I 
doubt  it.  After  all,  things  are  perhaps  best  as  they  are.  If 
by  the  excuse  of  a  week’s  pleasant  junketing  the  Convention 
only  succeeds  in  making  photography  more  popular  year  by  year 
it  justifies  its  existence.  Mathematical  and  chemical  equations 
can  be  indulged  in  every  week  at  Russell  Square  between  the 
months  of  October  and  June. 


I  am .  sorry  that  Southsea  was  not  selected  as  the  meeting 
place  for  1904.  Some  of  us  are  a  little  tired  of  trudging  year 
after  year  up  to  Euston,  St.  Pancras,  and  King’s  Cross,  and 
think  that  Waterloo  might  advantageously  be  selected  for  a 
change.  I  regret  that  absence  from  Perth  stood  in  the  way  of 
my  being  “  the  one  person  responsible  ”  (I  am  quite  in  love  with 
that  flattering  phrase) ;  Messrs.  Bothamley,  Bridge,  and  Ward, 
— thank  you !)  for  taking  next  year’s  Convention  to  the  sunny 
South.  I  know  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  I’ll  back  it 
against  Derby  for  natural  beauties,  historic  associations,  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  photography,  and  so  forth.  “  However  ” — I  bow  to 
the  ruling  of  the  sacred  majority,  and  I  hope  Derby  will  beat 
the  Perth  record.  By  the  way,  the  Convention  rules  do  not 
seem  to  be  working  well.  Dissatisfaction  is  expressed  with  the 
way  in  which  the  council  is  elected ;  and  then,  again,  the 
selection  of  “outside  ”  Presidents  seems  to  have  the  effect  of 
casting  the  onerous  duty  of  perpetual  Vice-President  and  chief 
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spokesman  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  gentleman,  who  would 
probably  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  taking  an  occasional 
rest. 


And  now  I  have  a  bone  to  pick  with  some  person  or  persons 
■unknown  :  I  can  do  so  all  the  more  freely  as  I  was  not  on 
the  spot  to  personally  pocket  my  share  of  an  unpleasant  slight. 
Who  was  responsible  for  omitting  from  the  list  of  toasts  at  the 
Convention  dinner,  that  of  “  The  Press  ”  ?  Last  year,  when  the 
toast  was  given  at  Cambridge,  I  listened  with  mingled  pain  and 
astonishment  to  the  various  extraordinary  things  that  were  said  ; 
this  year  the  chance  of  a  handsome  amende  was  unfortunately 
neglected,  and  to  the  surprise  of  many  the  customary  refer¬ 
ence  was  entirely  ignored.  The  incident  is  enough  to  make  that 
sturdy  upholder  of  the  dignity  and  rights  of  the  Fourth  Estate, 
the  late  John  Traill  Taylor,  turn  in  his  far-off  American  grave. 
Taylor  virtually  founded  the  Convention  ;  he  was  its  first  Pre¬ 
sident  ;  personally,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  much-loved  Journal, 
he  worked  hard  for  it  for  nine  years  ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be 
■excused  for  saying  that  since  1895  another  pen,  another  tongue, 
and  another  hand  have  not  been  altogether  idle  in  the  same 
interest.  And  not  only  have  other  photographic  writers  occa¬ 
sionally  supported  the  Convention,  but  in  every  town  that  it  has 
visited  generous  recognition  and  encouragement  have  been 
accorded  it  by  the  local  journalists.  The  onjission  is  one  to  be 
resented,  and  it  certainly  calls  for  explanation.  I  have  no  axe 
to  grind  in  this  matter.  I  dislike  having  to  speak  in  public, 
although  I  am  not  unaccustomed  to  the  ordeal  ;  but  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  strongly  protest  against  the  suspension  of  a  well- 
established  custom  which  gives  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  some  kind  of  formal  recognition  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  Convention  undoubtedly  owes  to  the  photographic 
Press  in  particular  and  the  lay  Press  in  general. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  July  number  of  “  The  World’s 
Wrork  ”  which  points  out  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  path 
of  the  stale  town  dweller  who  deserts  the  pavement  for  the 
country  with  the  intention,  or  rather  in  the  hope,  of  getting 
a  living  out  of  poultry  farming  or  some  allied  pursuit.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  writer  the  job  would  be  found  just  about  as  easy  as 
Ihe  manufacture  of  bricks  without  straw.  But  he  makes  the 
■suggestion  to  the  would-be  “  back-to-the-lander  ”  that,  if  an 
■amateur  photographer,  the  running  of  a  studio  would  yield 
‘some  profit,  so  that  while  acquiring  experience  (and  paying 
Tor  it)  in  the  growing  of  eggs,  fowls,  butter,  mushrooms, 
‘sausages,  etcetera,  Agricola  Redivivus  might  pay  his  way  out 
of  portraiture,  printing,  and  developing.  Although  the  writer 
does  not  say  all  this  in  so  many  words,  this  is  what  his  sug¬ 
gestion  amounts  to.  I  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  tried. 
I  live  in  the  country  myself,  and  know  something  about  the 
•eminently  profitable  nature  of  poultry  farming — and  rural  pho¬ 
tography.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  preferable  to  starve  on 
in  a  genteel  and  expeditious  fashion.  This  reminds  me  of  the 
•story  of  the  young  man  from  the  North  of  the  Tweed,  who 
many  years  ago  expressed  a  determination  to  go  to  Australia 
for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  photographer’s  business,  and  who 
resolutely  met  the  paternal  remonstrance  that  Australia  was 
•only  occupied  by  kangaroos,  with  the  unanswerable  rejoinder 
ithat  a  kangaroo’s  siller  was  as  good  as  any  other  man’s.” 


“  As  the  one  person  responsible  ”  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Professional  Photographers’  Association  and  the  suggestion  of 
The  Perth  Exhibition,  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  former  was 
not  forgotten  at  Perth  and  that  the  display  of  photographs  by 
‘professional  men  was  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  success¬ 
ful.  Ihe  P  P.A.  will  unquestionably  add  to  its  membership 


by  making  its  existence  and  objects  known  at  every  photographic 
gathering.  Conventional  and  otherwise.  Similarly,  the  mor. 
fiequent  the  opportunities  the  public  has  of  studying  good 
photographic  portraiture  the  greater  will  be  the  demand  for  it. 
The  commonest  exclamation  I  hear  when  I  show  my  non-photo¬ 
graphic  friends  a  piece  of  work  by  Crooke,  Strauss,  Barnett, 
or  some  other  master  is:  “Is  that  a  photograph?”  Frequently 
it  is:  “Oh,  I  should  like  some  like  that  !”  What 
could  be  more  eloquently  indicative  of  the  fact  that  a  wide¬ 
spread  belief  exists  that  the  well-retouched  impression  in  gela- 
tino-chloride  is  “the  only  way’”  in  photographic  portraiture? 
Often  I  think  that,  if  some  first-rate  professional  would  fit  up 
a  large  gallery  on  wheels,  hang  some  fine  specimens  of  work 
in  it,  and  send  it  round  the  country  as  a  free  advertisement 
he  would  attract  very  large  patronage.  And  in  this  connection 
why  not  utilise  my  dear  friend  and  neighbour,  Father  Thames1 
At  this  moment,  some  few  miles  away  from  the  spot  on  which 
I  am  writing,  there  is  a  floating  picture  gallery  ;  I  am  daily 
expecting  the  house  boat  “  tea  shop  ”  to  be  opened,  as  last 
year,  at  lovely  Laleham,  and  I  should  never  be  surprised  to  find 
these  pregnant  hints  profited  by,  and  a  Kingston-to-Oxford 
studio  set  a  going  one  fine  summer’s  day.  In  point  of  fact  a 
river  portrait  studio  is  already  in  existence,  whether  successfully 
or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say. 


The  qualitative  comparison  just  now  being  made  between  the 
amounts  of  platinum  salt  in  two  commercial  papers  opens  up 
the  question  as  to  how  much  of  the  salt  is  actually  necessary 
to  be  present  to  form  the  image.  Roughly  the  rationale  of 
the  process  is  this  :  as  the  ferrous  oxalate,  formed  by  light, 
passes  into  solution  by  the  action  of  the  “developer,”  the  plati¬ 
num  salt  in  contact  with  the  iron  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state.  It  is  therefore  quite  conceivable  that  one  paper  which 
has  a  smaller  quantity  of  platinum  salt  than  another  will 
yield  quite  as  much  deposited  metal — all  other  things  being 
equal — the  joint  action  of  light  and  “development”  only  serving 
to  reduce  a  portion  of  the  salt  with  which  the  paper  is  coated. 
Quantitative  photography  is  responsible  for  many  misconcep 
tions.  Some  of  us  remember  a  very  famous  silver-in-plates 
controversy  of  nine  years  ago — I  purpose  one  of  these  days 
writing  the  history  of  this  episode  ;  it  would  make  piquant 
comedy  reading — in  which  the  inference  was  freely  drawn  that 
plates  containing  lower  proportions  of  silver  than  others  gave 
correspondingly  smaller  deposit.  As  a  practical  photographer 
I  knew  from  experience  that  this  was  not  the  case.  We  no 
longer  hear  of  complaints  regarding  “  starved  ”  films  ;  nor,  per 
contra,  are  “richness  in  silver”  and  “thickness  in  coating’’ 
advanced  as  recommendating  attributes  of  plates  so  much  as 
formerly.  Other  and  more  important  qualities  very  properly 
receive  more  attention,  notably  that  of  sensitiveness,  which  has 
increased  enormously  of  recent  years.  I  write  as  a  user  of 
every — or  nearly  every — brand  of  plates  that  has  been  placed  on 
the  English  market  for  the  past  twenty-one  years. 

The  vast  and  growing  popularity  of  photography  should  ensui\j 
great  success  for  a  book  which  dealt  with  the  humorous  side 
of  the  subject — nothing  in  this  way  has  been  really  well  done 
since  Cuthbert  Bede’s  little  volume  convulsed  the  public  half 
a  century  ago.  A  ripe  field  of  anecdotage  lies  before  a  clever 
writer,  let  me  say,  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Ward  Muir.  At  this  time 
of  year,  when  we  are  all  more  or  less  holiday-making,  a  sharp 
eye  and  a  quick  ear  can  pick  up  any  amount  of  readable  copy. 
I  wish  some  graphic  chronicler  and  a  facile  sketcher  had  been 
at  hand  to  record  a  delightful  scene  in  which  I  played  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  part  a  few  evenings  ago.  After  a  little  cycle  ride  I 
sought  rest  and  refreshment  at  a  wayside  inn,  with  the  m- 
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terior  of  which  I  first  became  acquainted  in  the  days  of  the 
Hampton  Court  meet-.  Mine  host  was  reading  a  photographic 
paper  and  discussing  stereoscopic  photography  with  a  large 
man  who  had  driven  from  town  on  a  magnificent  motor.  I 
remained  unknown  and  silent  in  the  presence  of  these  two  en¬ 
thusiasts,  but  when  the  large  man  proceeded  to  refer  to  some 
of  my  own  writings  and  misquote  them,  I  interposed  with  a  mild 
correction,  whereupon  the  large  man  told  me  that  I  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  novice  and  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  subject. 
So  I  relapsed  into  contemplation  ;  remained  incog.,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  myself  credited  with  all  sorts  of  funny 
things,  which  were  too  good  to  spoil.  I  suppose  this  sort  of 
thing  happens  to  most  of  us  ;  photography,  however,  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  a  subject  in  relation  to  which  a  little  knowledge  is  a  very 
dangerous  possession  when  publicly  exhibited. 

I  trust  my  suggestion  of  a  book  of  photographic  quips, 
oddities,  and  adventures  will  be  made  use  of.  “  Punch  ”  and 
many  of  its  contemporaries  contain  a  wealth  of  illustrated 
material  which  might  be  drawn  upon.  Let  the  compiler,  when 
he  has  the  work  in  hand,  apply  to  me  and  I  will  supply  him 
with  a  paragraph  or  two  of  amusing  experiences.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  who  is  there  in  the  great  photographic  army  that 
could  not  ?  Cosmos. 

- ♦ - 

FACT  AND  FASHION  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  Paper  read  at  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom.] 

No  one  who  has  frequented  our  annual  exhibitions  of  paint¬ 
ings,  or  taken  an  interest  in  art  generally,  for,  say,  the  last 
ten  years,  but  must  have  noticed  a  very  marked  tendency, 
especially  on  the  part'  of  the  younger  artists,  to  kick  over  the 
traces — so  to  speak — and  produce  work  which  the  general  public, 
at  any  rate,  unhesitatingly  designates  queer.  You  are  nobody 
nowadays  unless  you  show  striking  originality.  Fortunately, 
or  unfortunately,  it  need  not  be  combined  with  merit,  so  that 
the  door  is  open  to  everyone  to  try  what  he  can  do  in  this  line. 

There  is  a  certain  interest  in  tracing  the  origin  of  fashions 
of  this  kind,  and  good  to  be  got  from  the  effort  to  determine 
whether  there  be  reason  or  unreason  at  the  root  of  them,  and 
as  the  same  craze  for  originality  has  invaded  modern  photo¬ 
graphy  to  a  marked  degree,  I  have  thought  the  subject  a  good 
one  for  a  paper.  We  pride  ourselves  greatly  on  the  enormous 
advances  which  have  been  made  in  all  departments  of  human 
knowledge  in  our  clay.  Wonder  succeeds  wonder  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  difficult  to  startle  the  world  at  large,  however  pre¬ 
posterous  the  story,  while  even  scientific  men  think  twice  be¬ 
fore  denying  possibility  to  the  most  outrageously  improbable 
statement.  There  have  been  great  advances  in  our  day,  and 
no  period  of  the  world’s  history  shows  such  a  splendid  total 
of  earnest,  accurate,  and  successful  investigation.  In  his 
search  after  truth  the  modern  scientific  man  has  not  only 
brought  forward  new  theories  and  explanations  of  things,  but 
has  ruthlessly  tumbled  in  the  dust  the  erstwhile  sacred  but 
erroneous  beliefs  of  earlier  scientific  investigators.  All  this  is 
heartening  in  the  present  and  hopeful  for  the  future.  Poor 
humanity,  however,  never  seems  able  to  achieve  unmixed  good, 
and  even  the  present  condition  of  things  has  its  drawbacks 
also.  While  knowledge  has  extended  and  specialised,  to  its 
great  benefit,  no  doubt,  we  have  learned  how  pleasant,  if  not 
profitable,  it  is  to  have  our  thinking  done  for  us  ;  indeed, 
this  specialisation  has  so  advanced  the  sum  of  human  know- 
ledge,  and  done  so  with  such  rapidity,  that  all  that  is  left  to 
the  average  man  is  to  stand  still  and  wonder,  not  attempting  to 
follow,  far  less  to  criticise  or  to  doubt.  This  condition  of 
things  begets  credulity,  for  if  science  has  so  far  outstripped  the 
average  of  common  knowledge,  how  is  the  false  to  be  known 


from  the  true  by  the  mass  of  men?  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
complexion  of  the  modern  mind,  that  we  have  now  done  with 
the  old  order  of  things  and  that  nothing  worth  knowing  is  to 
be  learned  from  old  times  or  ideas.  The  new  broom  sweeps 
clean  with  a  vengeance,  but  is  there  no  danger  of  sweeping  away 
more  than  the  dirt,  and  might  it  not  be  worth  while  to  make  a 
casual  visit  to  the  dust-heap  now  and  again  ? 

We  photographers  have  our  own  little  dust-heap.  We  are 
specialists,  it  is  true,  and  presumably  know  more  of  photo¬ 
graphy  than  the  man  in  the  street  knows  of  science.  The  new 
broom  has,  however,  been  doing  its  work,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  sweeping  or  attempting  to  sweep  more  than  the  dirt 
into  the  dust-heap,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  make  an  effort  to 
rescue  something  which  seems  to  me  to  be  in  some  danger  of 
being  swept  away  and  lost,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Art  and  science  are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  and  advance 
in  art  is  not  made  by  the  methods  of  science.  Only  yesterday,  so 
to  speak,  air  was  liquefied,  the  X-rays  discovered,  and  radium 
produced  and  handled.  These  great  things  have  been  done  by 
the  steady  addition  of  scientific  fact  to  fact,  and  legitimate  de¬ 
ductions  from  them  ;  but  the  masterpieces  of  art  were  not 
produced  by  a  process  analogous  to  this,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  well  able  to  judge,  do  not  even  belong  to  our  age,  but 
to  an  earlier  and  less  scientific  one.  This  in  itself  would  seem 
to  suggest  that  the  methods  of  advance  in  science  and  in  art 
are  quite  different  in  kind,  and  therefore,  however  little  respect 
the  modem  scientific  man  may  have  for  the  theories  of  a  past 
age,  this  is  a  wholly  illogical  attitude  for  the  modern  artist 
to  assume,  be  he  painter  or  photographer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  modern  artists  have  been  beguiled 
by  this  wholesale  overturning  in  science,  and  imagine  that  the 
same  thing  should  happen  in  art.  Very  largely  you  will  find 
the  same  tendency  to  discredit  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and 
vigorous  attempts  to  produce  new  and  original  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  has  been  said  that  the  end  and  aim  of  art  is  not 
to  astonish  but  to  move  :  the  modern  idea  seems  to  be  not  to 
move  but  to  astonish,  and  I  think  I  trace  this  erroneous  con¬ 
ception,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  the  wholesale  upsetting 
of  old  ideas  which  the  modern  scientist  has  brought  about,  and 
to  the  appetite  for  the  startling  which  he  has  unwittingly  fos¬ 
tered.  Art  is  one  thing  and  science  another,  and,  however 
much  the  art  of  one  age  may  differ  from  the  art  of  another, 
it  does  not  progress  as  science  does  by  many  helps  by  many 
minds,  but  by  the  evolution  of  the  individual — heredity  perhaps 
playing  a  part. 

The  modern  scientific  man  need  know  nothing  of  the  views 
of  the  earlier  investigators,  provided  he  knows  the  science  of 
his  own  times,  but  the  art  student  finds  his  best  inspirations 
in  the  past.  The  modern  high  art  (for  lack  of  a  better  de¬ 
signation)  photographer  is  smitten  with  the  overturning  idea, 
and  would  move  ahead  not  slowly  and  laboriously  like  the 
artists  of  old,  but  by  leaps  and  bounds  like  his  scientific  brother 
of  the  present  day,  startling  the  world  and  making  a  name  for 
himself  by  a  single  happy  hit.  It  is  a  deal  easier  to  astonish 
than  to  move,  and  this  he  will  do,  come  what  may. 

It  may  be  frankly  admitted  that  he  does  astonish,  but  is  this 
the  ideal  after  which  we  are  to  struggle,  and  is  photography 
only  capable  of  winning  a  clap-trap  popularity  such  as  this? 

With  a  perfection  and  truth  of  expression  exceeding  all  other 
graphic  arts,  how  has  it  come  about  that  so  many  are  prepared 
to  relinquish  these  priceless  qualifications?  Let  us  question 
no  man’s  motives ;  let  us  assume  that  those  who  produce  the 
modern  very  high  art  style  of  picture  have  no  such  small  aim 
as  winning  a  little  notoriety,  but  are  honestly  attempting  to 
create  a  refined  edition  of  nature.  Then  I  ask,  Who  will  be 
bold  enough  to  say  that  they  have  succeeded?  Of  all  attempts 
to  gild  refined  gold,  surely  this  is  bound  to  be  the  most  futile! 
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There  is  however,  perhaps,  another  idea  underlying  the  cult. 
From  the  first  glimmerings  of  art  there  have  been  two  factors 
in  the  success  of  its  productions,  the  conception  and  the  ex¬ 
ecution.  These  elements  are  so  intimately  co-related  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  charm  depends  upon  the  one  or  the 
other.  The  man  in  the  street  (useful  expression)  has  little 
notion  of  anything  but  the  conception,  and  laughs  in  his  sleeve 
at  the  masterpieces  of  the  impressionist,  while  he  stands  deeply 
moved  by  a  homely  story  told  on  canvas  and  painted  very  im¬ 
perfectly.  Artists  themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely 
trouble  about  the  incident  in  each  other’s  work,  but  criticise 
the  di'awing,  composition,  or  the  colour.  Failure  to  appreciate 
the  sense  of  each  other’s  point  of  view  leads  Tolstoy  to  declare 
artists  void  of  art,  and  Ruskin  to  hold  that  the  public  knows 
nothing  of  pictures.  Conception,  you  would  say,  ought  to  be 
the  main  thing  in  all  good  art,  and  execution  only  the  means 
to  the  end.  Strangely  enough,  however,  in  our  day,  execution, 
clever  technique,  is  often  an  end  in  itself,  and  we  are  told  that 
pictures  need  not  mean  anything,  but  must  set  up  sensations. 

In  so  far  as  these  sensations  are  not  intellectual  but  sensuous, 
they  do  not  appeal  to  intelligent  people  at  large,  but  to  those  only 
who  have  a  like  monomania.  Now  those  studies  in  tone, 
arrangements  in  light  and  shade,  etc.,  which  we  occasionally 
see  in  our  photographic  exhibitions,  are  made,  I  think,  upon 
this  principle,  although  the  limitations  of  the  art  keep  them 
within  slightly  narrower  bounds.  It  is  the  price  we  pay  for 
specialism,  for  no  man  can  restrict  his  faculties  to  a  single 
groove  without  losing  very  soon  a  proper  idea  of  the  proportion 
of  things  in  relation  to  it.  Like  spice  in  a  man’s  food,  he  re¬ 
quires  more  and  more  of  it  to  tickle  his  palate  as  time  goes  on. 
If  the  modern  high  art  photographer  is  aiming  at  a  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  free  handling  of  the  painter  he  is  doing  a 
foolish  thing,  for,  master  of  an  art  superior  to  conventions, 
he  is  prepared  to  imitate  conventional  treatment  of  a  subject 
to  gain  the  appearance  of  a  dashed-off  sketch,  which  everybody 
knows  it  is  not.  Artists  do  not  take  to  conventional  treatment 
of  a  subject  out  of  choice  ;  it  is  forced  upon  them  by  circum¬ 
stances. 

Of  course  there  are  those  who  carry  the  conventional  treat¬ 
ment  to  an  absurd  degree,  this  being  an  age  of  fads.  A  tree 
is  no  longer  an  oak,  an  elm,  or  a  willow,  but  a  general  tree 
having  its  power  and  position  in  the  composition,  but  taking 
it  all  its  time  even  to  suggest  a  tree.  What  harm  would  accrue 
to  anyone  if  it  were  recognised  as  an  oak,  an  elm,  or  a  willow? 
We  recognise  them  in  nature  !  Yes  ;  but  a  genius  hates  work  ; 
and  this  would  mean  work,  so  he  suggests  only.  We  are  under 
no  such  necessity.  The  camera  is  a  perfect  reproducing  instru¬ 
ment  and  renders  nature  with  a  fidelity  the  envy  of  the  painter, 
whatever  he  may  say  to  the  contrary.  No  doubt  he  would  like  to 
retain  the  power  to  suppress,  as  commonplace  objects  will  occa¬ 
sionally  obtrude  themselves  where  they  are  not  wanted  ;  but 
this  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  so  many  other  perfections,  and, 
after  all,  a  subject  is  spoiled  not  by  the  camera,  but  by  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  if  the  painter  has  any  re¬ 
gard  for  truth  it  is  equally  spoiled  to  him. 

All  my  time,  and  that  extends  to  over  thirty  years  of  active 
photography,  there  has  been  a  tacit  understanding  that  there 
was  something  lacking  in  photography  from  an  art  point  of 
view.  The  very  existence  of  the  various  faking  tricks — to  use 
the  common  expression — proves  the  fact.  I  have  seen  enough, 
however,  within  recent  years,  to  altogether  reverse  my  own 
opinions  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  I  hold  the  very  strongest 
belief  that  the  power  to  touch  the  emotions  is  as  much  with  the 
camera  as  with  the  brush ;  that  the  principles  upon  which 
emotional  effect  depends  are  the  same  in  both,  and  equally  open 
to  both,  and  that,  if  truth  counts  for  anything,  either  in  the 


art  of  to-day  or  of  the  future,  we  may  look  forward  with  hope 
and  confidence. 

A  good  many  years  ago  I  wrote  and  read  a  paper  entitled 
“The  Shortcomings  of  Photography.”  Our  methods  were  less 
perfect  then  than  they  are  now,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
neither  colour  sensitive  plates  nor  colour  screens  had  arrived. 
Reading  over  that  paper,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  most  of 
my  objections  do  not  now  hold,  and  that  some  of  them  even 
then,  I  now  consider  to  have  been  accidental  and  not  inherent. 

Considering  photographs  from  an  art  point  of  view,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  painters  may  have  set  up  a  false  standard. 
Their  tales  are  all  fairy  tales,  for  they  depart  from  truth  in 
every  particular,  if  thereby  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  the  work 
be  improved.  A  painter  is  constantly  striving  to  lick  creation. 
It  will  not  be  generally  admitted,  however,  that  he  does  lick 
creation  ;  while  we,  having  the  same  model,  can  produce  as 
effective  pictures,  and  with  more  truth  in  them,  if  we  have  the 
artistic  ability.  Our  photographs  are  tested  for  effect  by  the 
painter  and  found  wanting.  How  indignant  he  would  be  if 
we  were  to  retaliate  by  applying  the  test  of  a  photograph  to 
his  pictures  for  truth. 

I  have  heard  this  absurd  question  put,  Where  do  you  find 
photographs  to  place  beside  the  works  of  Raphael,  Titian,  or 
Michael  Angelo?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  painters  themselves  have 
no  pictures  to  place  beside  them  ;  besides,  in  literal  truth  to 
nature,  almost  any  photograph  surpasses  them,  while  for  sub¬ 
limity  of  conception  that  also  will  be  matched  when  our  great 
men  are  born.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  art  had  existed 
many  generations  before  the  great  masters  arrived. 

I  not  infrequently  see,  in  illustrated  periodicals,  reproduc¬ 
tions  which  I  have  to  examine  very  closely  indeed  before  I  am 
able  to  determine  whether  they  are  from  paintings  or  from  life, 
and  now  and  then  one  sees  a  chance  snap-shot  so  rich  in  every 
desirable  quality  which  a  picture  should  have,  that  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  painter’s  craft  never  produced  anything 
better.  These  are  exceptions,  and  the  general  low  average  of 
merit  must  be  admitted,  not,  however,  the  fault  of  the  method, 
but  of  the  men. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  in  my  hand  what  purported  to  be  the 
first  photograph  taken  in  my  native  city,  Dundee.  It  was  an 
interesting  but  poor  production,  of  course  ;  but  what  you  must 
know  is  that  it  was  shown  to  me  by  the  gentleman  who  produced 
it,  and  he  not  a  very  old  man.  As  I,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  placed 
it  side  by  side  with  the  best  work  of  our  own  day,  the  con¬ 
clusion  was  irresistible  that,  if  so  much  had  been  achieved 
within  the  short  span  of  a  single  life,  to  what  altitudes  might 
not  this  new  art  attain?  We  have  as  yet  only  been  playing  our¬ 
selves  with  the  tools,  and  there  has  been  very  little  really 
serious  work  done  from  an  art  point  of  view.  The  time  has 
not,  however,  been  lost ;  finality  has  almost  been  reached  in 
our  methods,  and  our  good  things,  when  they  come,  shall 
not  fade  before  our  very  eyes.  A  question  which  has  confronted 
me  for  a  long  time  and  which  I  am  still  in  doubt  over  is  this. 
Is  our  work  for  ever  doomed  to  mediocrity  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  the  ideal  element  in  it?  I  myself  am  sometimes 
of  one  opinion  and  sometimes  of  another,  and  it  would  be 
valuable  to  hear  the  opinions  of  those  better  able  than  1  am 
to  decide.  Is  a  truthful  inspired  rendering  of  nature  in  her 
perfection  sufficient,  or  is  it  not?  Are  man’s  conceptions  of 
beauty  higher  than  he  finds  in  nature,  and  is  he  justified,  in 
what  purports  to  be  a  reproduction  of  nature,  in  sacrificing 
truth  to  sensuous  delight,  even  if  he  has  the  ability? 

Visiting  our  National  Gallery  in  Edinburgh  not  long  ago, 
I  was  quite  struck  with  the  sanity  of  almost  every  one  of  our 
public  possessions  there.  It  was  quite  evident  that  in  high 
places  there  was  little  sympathy  with  the  freaks  which  are 
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common  enough  in  exhibitions  held  by  artists  themselves.  As 
I  wandered  from  picture  to  picture  I  asked  myself,  Is  there  any 
inherent  impossibility  in  work  such  as  this  being  within  the 
grasp  of  photography?  And  I  concluded  that,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  while  the  difficulties  would  have  been  great, 
the  photographic  method  would  have  been  adequate  to  the  end. 

Again,  you  will  find,  I  think,  that  work  which  is  highly 
idealistic,  although  it  may  excite  much  enthusiasm  in  a  few, 
is  not  generally  preferred  by  even  the  educated  public,  while 
dealers  will  not  handle  it  at  any  money.  Whatever  the  art  of 
the  future  may  be,  note,  at  any  rate,  subjects  treated  in  a 
realistic  way  are  prime  favourites. 

I  do  not  forget  the  great  Turner  and  his  work,  but  I  do 
•say  that  that  great  man  owes  not  a  little  to  the  genius  of 
Ruskin,  and  it  is  not  quite  so  heretical  now  to  have  your 
doubts  about  Turner  as  it  once  was.  All  these  considerations 
incline  me  to  the  belief  that  the  realism  of  photography  and 
mediocrity  have  no  necessary  connection,  and  that  the  absence 
«of  idealism  does  not  necessarily  shut  us  out  from  the  highest 
flights  of  art,  though  it  limits  our  subjects.  PhotograjDhy  has 
had  but  a  very  short  life,  and  heredity  has  had  no  time  to 
play  its  part  in  the  evolution  of  the  photographic  artist ;  and, 
for  all  that,  we  make  anything  but  a  poor  appearalice  in  the  art 
world  of  to-day. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  realism  of  photo¬ 
graphy  which  I  would  like  to  bring  somewhat  prominently 
forward,  and  it  is  tins — it  seems  impossible  to  make  use  of 
the  sober  truths  of  our  art  for  the  depicting  of  imaginary 
•scenes.  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  a  single  made-up  com¬ 
position  successfully  rendered  by  photography.  Either  the 
.absurdity  of  presupposing  a  camera  set  up  ready  on  the  spot, 
impossible  conditions  of  lighting,  or  some  other  incongruity, 
made  itself  painfully  felt.  It  is  different  with  the  painter  ; 
no  part  of  his  work  is  anything  but  imaginary,  and  the  artist 
may  be  giving  lis,  from  memory,  a  reproduction  of  part  of  his 
•own  life  or  a  scene  conjured  up  in  his  imagination.  We  are 
ready  to  accept  either,  for  there  is  no  sham  involved.  But  we 
•cannot  do  this  in  photography.  Our  men  and  women  are  real, 
and  unless  honestly  employed  as  they  purport  to  be  they  are 
shamming,  and  it  is  generally  painfully  evident.  We  “  hold 
as  ’twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature,”  and  should  hold  no  traffic 
with  fustian  romance,  not  even  in  the  titles  of  our  pictures. 
Let  our  productions  be  true  from  first  to  last,  and  this  will 
give  them  a  value  in  all  time. 

As  practical  men,  what  is  the  outcome  of  my  remarks  ? 
If  I  am  right,  this — that  there  is  a  great  future  for  photography. 
How  is  it  best  to  be  assured  ?  By  honest,  laborious  work,  as 
in  other  things.  Think  how  hard  and  prolonged  the  course 
through  which  the  painter  struggles  before  he  produces  the 
picture  that  arrests  the  attention  of  the  world.  Can  we  ex¬ 
pect  great  things  from  the  small  amount  of  consideration  that 
is  bestowed  upon  the  most  of  our  work?  We  prospect  a  spot 
•one  day  and  expose  our  plate  the  next,  sundown  a  few  glaring 
high-lights,  or  adopt  some  other  trifling  artifice,  and  imagine 
that  now  we  should  have  a  real  picture.  Think  how  long  the 
painter  keeps  his  picture  in  the  making.  Our  pictures  should 
have  as  much  consideration,  although,  when  the  time  comes, 
they  are  made  in  a  flash.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  so  many 
•content  themselves  with  small  sizes.  It  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  bestow  the  same  study  and  care  upon  them  as  upon  larger, 
and,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  a  pity  that  large  direct 
work  is  to  some  extent  given  over. 

Allow  me  to  bring  this  too  long  paper  to  a  close  by  recom¬ 
mending  a  careful  differentiation  between  the  meritorious  and 
the  meretricious  in  our  productions,  a  due  regard  for  the 
limitations  of  our  art,  a  hard  course  of  study,  patience  to  wait 


for,  or  search  out,  the  truly  beautiful  in  nature,  will  render  us 
superior  to  all  the  dodges  that  ever  have  been,  or  will  be, 
invented.  J.  k.  Tulloch,  M.B. 

■ - ♦ - 

ACETYLENE  STORED  AND  TRANSPORTED  IN  SAFETY. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Franklin  Institute  and  reprinted  from  its 

Journal.] 

Acetylene  gas  furnishes  a  brilliant  flame  which  possesses  great 
lighting  power.  Since  it  is  about  seventeen  times  as  luminous 
as  commercial  city  gas,  and  under  low  pressures  is  not  more 
dangerous  in  manipulation,  it  might  probably  be  used  in  all 
commercial  gas  plants  were  it  not  that  the  waste  from  leakage 
would  be  prohibitive.  To  light  with  acetylene,  therefore,  com¬ 
mercially  speaking,  calls  for  a  generator  of  the  gas  on  the  spot, 
or  else  its  transportation  from  a  central  station  in  steel  tanks 
under  pressure.  But  acetylene  under  pressure  is  dangerous, 
and  its  use  is  prohibited  alike  by  common  prudence  and  by 
the  rules  of  the  underwriters.  The  safe  transportation  and 
storage  of  acetylene  in  tanks  of  special  equipment  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  present  discourse. 

The  method  of  storing  acetylene  in  small  bulk  was  discovered 
by  Claude  and  Hess,  French  inventors,  who  ascertained  that 
one  volume  of  acetone,  at  the  temperature  of  15deg.  Centigrade, 
at  atmospheric  pressure,  dissolves  25  volumes  of  acetylene,  and 
under  12  atmospheres  500  volumes,  increasing  nearly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  pressure.  They  communicated  their  discovery 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  (Comp.  Rend.,  124,  626) 
in  1897.  One  volume  of  water  dissolves  one  volume  of  acetylene, 
turpentine  dissolves  2  volumes,  amyl  alcohol  3.5,  chloroform 
4,  acetic  acid  6,  alcohol  6,  and  paraffin  26.  Water  at  Odeg. 
Centigrade  and  one  atmosphere  dissolves  of  nitrogen  0.02,  of 
oxygen  0.041  volume,  carbonic  acid  1.79,  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen  4.37,  sulphurous  acid  79.79  volumes,  and  ammonia 
1046.63.  Alcohol  dissolves  more  ;  for  example,  of  carbonic  acid, 
4.33,  whereas  water  dissolves  but  1.79  volumes.  For  the  same 
gas,  the  same  liquid,  and  the  same  temperature,  the  weight 
of  gas  absorbed  is  proportional  to  the  pressure.  Claude  and 
Hess  proceeded  with  their  experiments  and  found  that  the 
solubility  of  acetylene  in  acetone  increases  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  with  the  fall  of  temperature,  especially  as  the  point  of 
solidification  of  the  acetylene  is  approached.  At  minus  80deg. 
Centigrade,  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  one  volume  of 
acetone  dissolves  more  than  2,000  volumes  of  acetylene,  while 
the  solution  occupies  four  to  five  times  the  volume  of  the  original 
acetone.  Lewes  recites  this  at  page  96.  Acetone,  being  one 
of  the  di-metliyl  ketones  CgHgO  or  (CHg^-CO,  may  be  derived 
from  secondary  propyl  alcohol  (CgHgO)  and  is  a  mobile  liquid 
procured  on  a  large  scale  from  the  aqueous  liquid  obtained  in 
the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
acetates  and  various  organic  compounds.  It  is  often  prepared 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  barium  acetate  at  a  moderate  heat. 

Unlike  aldehydes,  the  ketones  do  not  polymerize,  but  their 
most  remarkable  property  is  an  inclination  to  condense — that  is, 
two  or  more  molecules  join,  with  the  elimination  of  water, 
forming  a  new  compound.  The  boiling  point  of  acetone  is 
56.3  C.  =  133.34  F.,  and  it  has  a  biting  taste.  It  is  used  in 
making  chloroform  and  as  a  solvent  for  fats,  camphor,  and 
resins.  Acetone  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  many  ethereal  salts,  and  can  be  separated 
from  its  aqueous  solution  by  the  addition  of  calcium  chloride. 
Why  acetone  dissolves  this  large  quantity  of  acetylene  is  a 
question  related  to  the  sum  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  two  sub¬ 
stances.  Acetylene,  C2H2,  that  is,  HC  :  CH,  is  produced  (1) 
when  an  electric  arc  is  formed  between  carbon  points  in  hydro¬ 
gen  ;  (2)  further  by  passing  the  vapour  of  many  carbon  com¬ 
pounds,  alcohol,  ether,  methane,  ethylene,  through  red-hot 
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tubes  ;  (3)  by  the  reaction  of  water  upon  calcium  carbide.  It 
has  a  molecular  weight  of  26,  a  density  of  13,  specific  gravity, 
according  to  Berthelot,  of  .92,  theoretical  89.85.  One  liter  weighs 
1.165  grams  at  Odeg.  C.  and  760  millimeters.  Its  specific  heat 
is  1.26,  its  heat  of  combustion  from  310,000  to  317,000  calories. 
Acetylene  condenses  at  plus  ldeg.  C.  at  a  pressure  of  48  atmos¬ 
pheres.  Edmund  Davy  found  that  it  required  2g  volumes  of 
oxygen,  or  approximately  12g  volumes  of  air,  to  complete  the 
combustion  of  one  volume  of  acetylene,  and  that  2  volumes 


its  high  proportion  of  carbon,  which  in  suspense  in  the  flame 
gives  it  a  marvellous  brilliancy  of  great  whiteness,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  which  the  incandescent  electric  lamp  appears  dull 
and  yellow.  I:  also  results  from  the  high  temperature  of  its 
combustion.  It  must  be  burned  in  a  thin  flame  under  a  pres¬ 
sure  rather  greater  than  that  of  illuminating  gas,  about  4. 25  in. 
of  water  pressure,  in  order  to  secure  complete  combustion,  fin- 
otherwise  the  flame  becomes  smoky  by  the  very  reason  of  its 
great  richness  in  carbon. 


Exhibition  cylinder,  G  by  30  inches,  about  one-balffof  one  cubic 
foot,  holding  80  cubic  feet  of  acetylene  at  16  atmospheres. 

of  carbon  dioxide  and  one  of  water  vapour  were  produced. 
Berthelot  states  that  the  composition  of  acetylene  as  carbon  92.3, 
hydrogen  7.7,  total  100,  the  ratio  of  carbon  to  hydrogen  being 
as  12  to  1.  It  is,  of  all  the  hydrocarbons,  the  richest  in  carbon, 
and  is  the  only  one  which  contains  its  own  volume  of  hydrogen 
without  concentration.  Thus,  C2H2  represents  2  volumes  as 
a  whole  and  the  H2  alone  represents  2  volumes. 

.  The  emphatic  illuminating  power  of  acetylene  results  from 


COMBUSTION  OF  ACETYLENE. 

Acetylene  bi(rns  in  contact  with  air  with  a  brilliant  but 
smoky  flame,  giving  water  and  carbonic  acid.  Two  volumes  of 
acetylene  will  give,  with  5  volumes  of  oxygen,  one  volume 
of  vapour  of  water  and  2  volumes  of  carbonic  acid.  They  evolve 
at  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to  318.1  calories,  as 
follows: — Two  molecules  of  carbon  give  in  burning  24  by  8.8, 
equal  to  193.9  calories.  Two  molecules  of  hydrogen  give  2  by 
34.5,  equal  69  calories,  making  a  total  of  262.9  calories.  But 
in  burning,  the  acetylene  restores  the  calories  which  it  dissolved 
for  its  formation — to  wit,  55  calories,  which  represents  the  heat 
of  formation  which  was  absorbed  in  starting  from  the  elements 
of  amorphous  carbon.  Returning  to  the  solution  of  acetylene 
in  acetone,  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  operation  taking  place. 

A  glass  siphon-bottle  containing  820  milliliters  was  partly 
filled  with  250  milliliters  of  acetone,  filling  the  bottle  about 
one-third  full — the  height  was  marked  on  the  glass.  A  standard 
pressure  gauge  was  attached  to  the  glass  jar  and  a  similar  gauge 
to  a  force  pump  connected  with  a  reservoir  charged  with  acety¬ 
lene.  Acetylene  was  pumped  into  the  jar  with  the  valve  open 
in  order  to  let  the  air  pass  off.  The  valve  in  the  jar  was  then 
closed,  the  pumping  continued  until  three  atmospheres  had  been 
pumped  in,  the  bottle  being  shaken  all  the  time.  It  was  then 
blown  off  until  acetylene  bubbled  up  from  all  parts  of  the 
liquid,  whereupon  the  pumping  was  resumed.  In  twenty 
minutes  the  pressure  gauge  showed  10  atmospheres.  The  acetone 
rose  in  the  bottle  12  millimeters,  and  the  bottle  became  slightly 
warm  to  the  touch.  Again  blowing  off  the  bottle  until 
bubbles  came  up  from  the  acetone  so  as  to  dispose  of  the  air, 
the  manometer  went  down  to  8  atmospheres,  and  then  on  closing 
the  valve  to  the  jar  the  manometer  rose  to  9.33  atmospheres. 
The  jar  with  the  manometer  attached  was  then  connected  to 
a  gas  meter  and  10  burners  and  a  large  Bunsen  burner,  the 
latter  consuming  2ft.  an  hour,  and  all  were  lighted.  In  ten 
minutes  after  the  jar  was  connected  to  the  gas  meter  and  the 
valve  opened,  more  than  33  liters  had  passed  through  the  meter. 
The  pressure  fell  to  zero,  and  all  without  shaking  the  jar. 
On  shaking  the  jar  the  manometer  rose  2  of  1  atmosphere,  and 
at  the  end  of  five  minutes  of  shaking  4  more  liters  came  out- 
making  in  all  33  liters  of  acetylene  that  had  been  dissolved 
in  ^  of  a  liter  of  acetone  at  9.33  atmospheres.  Subtracting 
from  820  milliliters  the  250  milliliters  of  acetone,  we  have 
570  milliliters  as  the  contents  of  the  jar  above  the  acetone 
before  it  was  expanded  by  the  acetylene,  which,  being  multiplied 
by  9.33,  gives  5,320  milliliters  of  compressed  gas  above  the 
surface  of  the  acetone.  Remembering  that  more  than  33  liters 
of  acetylene  had  passed  through  the  meters  and  the  burners 
in  ten  minutes,  and  subtracting  the  more  than  5  liters  from 
that  leaves  28  liters  that  were  dissolved  in  a  few  minutes  in 
i  of  a  liter  of  acetone,  or  at  the  rate  of  112  volumes  at  9.33 
atmospheres,  or  at  the  rate  of  120  volumes  at  10  atmospheres. 
This  is  about  half  the  absorbent  power  of  the  acetone,  but 
the  difference  is  due  to  the  short  contact  of  the  gas  with  its 
solvent  and  to  the  heat  due  to  the  compression  of  the  gas  and 
to  the  chemical  action  implied  by  the  solution. 

The  solubility  of  gases  and  liquids  in  water  has  not  been 
exhaustively  examined,  and  the  vast  majority  of  determinations 
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are  of  but  little  value  owing  to  neglect  of  conditions  to  ensure 
accurate  results  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  diminution  of  volume 
undergone  by  the  more  soluble  gases  is  extremely  great  and 
equal  to  that  produced  by  pressures  which  are  far  beyond  prac¬ 
tical  application.  Thus,  “  Thorpe’s  Dictionary  of  Applied 
Chemistry  ”  gives  it  that  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonia  gas 
in  water  contains  an  amount  of  gas  condensed  to  such  a  volume 
as  would,  if  effected  by  pressure  alone,  require  over  500  atmos¬ 
pheres,  or  about  3.5  tons  per  square  inch.  Of  course,  the  gas 
would  be  liquefied  long  before  this  pressure  would  be  reached. 
The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  storage  and  transporta- 
don  of  acetylene  gas  is  at  a  single  step  to  realise  all  the  advantages 
of  impossible  pressures  in  reducing  bulk,  and  by  the  use  of 
only  moderate  pressures  of  from  10  to  15  atmospheres.  The 
gas  comes  forth  readily  from  the  liquid  when  the  pressure  is 
released,  and  can  be  utilised  by  the  aid  of  a  reducing  valve 
in  the  ordinary  applications  of  light.  Yieille,  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Health  and  Safety  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  found 
and  published  officially  in  1898  that  on  condition  of  not  exceed¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  saturation  corresponding  to  pressures  of  10 
atmospheres  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  15deg.  Centigrade 
about,  the  solution  of  acetylene  in  acetone  constituted  an  inert 
liquid,  capable  of  withdrawing  the  acetylene  -which  it  absorbed 
from  all  known  means  of  excitation  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
liquid  neither  detonates  by  shock  nor  by  a  fulminate  priming. 

Much  was  anticipated  from  this  invention  alone,  and  steel 
receptacles  were  made  with  a  diaphragm  furnished  with  a 
reducing  valve  at  the  orifice,  on  one  side  of  which  was  to  be 
the  acetone  and  on  the  other  acetylene  at  about  4.3  in.  of  water 
pressure.  But  the  dangers  of  liquid  expansion  are  encountered 
on  one  side,  and  without  the  diaphragm  the  compressed  acety¬ 
lene  gas  above  the  liquid  remains  explosive  ;  yet  it  is  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  know  that  the  explosion  of  this  gaseous  mass  pro¬ 
voked  artificially  is  not  propagated  to  the  liquid.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  apparatus  without  a  diaphragm,  therefore,  the  same 
dangers  would  be  present  as  would  be  found  in  a  cylinder  con¬ 
fining  compressed  acetylene  alone.  The  fundamental  discovery, 
therefore,  of  Claude  and  Hess  thereby  enormously  increasing 
the  capacity  of  a  receptacle  by  partly  filling  it  with  acetone, 
required  to  be  supplemented  by  another  which  would  recognise 
and  take  care  of  the  difficulty  which  I  have  just  mentioned  ; 
and,  accordingly,  Edmond  Fouche,  of  Paris,  equipped  a  recep¬ 
tacle  containing  acetone  and  acetylene  with  a  porous  substance, 
brick  for  example,  of  special  make,  of  80  per  cent,  porosity, 
and  pierced  with  holes  of  about  one  millimeter  in  diameter, 
to  facilitate  the  diffusion  of  the  gas. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  interior  of  the  receptacle  converted 
nto  interspace,  minute  communicating  cells  connected  by  small 
perforations,  the  walls  of  which  are  moistened  with  the  con¬ 
fined  acetone.  This  enormous  surface  of  the  acetone  film 
gives  a  better  contact  with  the  acetylene  as  it  is  pumped  in, 
md  greatly  facilitates  the  absorption  of  the  gas.  Other  sub¬ 
stances  may  be  employed  in  the  place  of  the  brick — mineral 
vool,  pumice  stone,  ceramic  materials,  and  carbon  are  all  avail¬ 
able.  A  composition  of  cement  and  charcoal  has  been  found 
/ery  light,  having  a  density  of  0.3  and  a  porosity  of  0.80,  but 
t  is  applicable  to  compressed  acetylene  without  acetone,  the 
iquid  being  decomposed  little  by  little  by  the  chalk.  We  have 
ound  in  this  country  that  asbestos  made  is  discs  like  the  one 
low  shown,  encrusted  with  an  application  of  liquid  glass  for 
tability,  is  most  advantageous  on  account  of  its  lightness,  the 
rust  not  interfering  unfavourably  with  the  absorption.  These 
>orous  substances  have  the  property  of  eliminating  all  danger  of 
■ccidental  explosion  from  the  tanks,  and  of  localising  the  ex- 
losion  if  one  be  produced  intentionally  in.  such  a  cylinder. 

I  do  not  deal  with  the  theory  of  this  simple  but  effectual 


safety  device,  but  the  part  taken  by  the  porous  substance  in 
this  case  has  been  spoken  of  as  analogous  to  that  which  infu¬ 
sorial  earth  plays  in  the  case  of  dynamite.  To  me  it  seems 
more  analogous  to  the  principle  employed  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  in  the  safety  lamp,  who  found  that  flame  would  not  pass 
through  iron  wire  gauze  of  twenty-eight  threads  to  the  inch. 
Edmund  Davy  discovered  acetylene  in  1836,  describing  some 
of  its  more  important  properties  in  a  communication  to  the 
British  Association  of  that  year.  He  found  even  at  that  early 
day  that  distilled  water  absorbed  about  its  own  volume  of 
this  gas;  that  it  was  evolved  unaltered  by  heating,  and  adds: 
“From  the  brilliancy  with  which  the  new  gas  burns  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  atmosphere,  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author, 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  artificial  light  if  it  can 
be  produced  at  a  cheap  rate.” 

J.  S.  Seymour, 

Formerly  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


THE  LATE  EDWARD  L.  WILSON. 

Edward  L.  Wilson,  editor  and  publisher  of  Wilson’s  Photo- 
graphic  Magazine,  New  York,  and  well  known  as  the  author  of 
several  standard  text-books  on  photography  and  Oriental  travel, 
died  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  on  June  23,  and  was  buried  in 
the  little  cemetery  of  that  town  on  Friday,  June  26.  By  his 
death  American  photography  loses  one  of  its  pioneer  workers, 
who  was  prominently  associated  with  its  progress  during  the 
last  forty  years,  and  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  helping  of  those  who  follow  photography  as  a  profession. 

Edward  L.  Wilson  was  born  at  Flemington,  New  Jersey,  in 
1838,  and  received  his  education  at  the  local  academy.  He 
began  his  work  in  photography  at  Philadelphia  in  the  early 
sixties,  being  associated  with  Mr.  Frederick  Gutekunst,  the 
veteran  portrait  photographer  of  that  city.  In  1864  he  began 
the  publication  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  then  the  only 
photographic  magazine  in  America.  At  that  time  photography 
was  in  a  transitional  state,  hampered  by  innumerable  restric¬ 
tions  and  abuses,  infested  by  a  class  of  men  who,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  little  practical  information  available  concerning 
the  early  processes,  travelled  the  country  over  and  sold  so- 
called  “secret  processes”  and  “rights  to  use”  certain  for¬ 
mulae.  Photographers  were  also  struggling  under  the  burden  of 
a  stamp  tax  upon  every  photograph  made,  adopted  as  a  means 
of  revenue  during  the  Civil  War.  The  Carbon  patent  and  the 
photo-lithographic  patents  were  also  among  the  troubles  of 
these  early  years.  These  abuses  Mr.  Wilson  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  endeavoured  to  remedy,  and  with  complete  success.  His 
first  service  was  to  secure  a  modification  of  the  copyright  law 
of  1831  so  as  to  include  photographs.  In  1865  he  organised  and 
led  the  opposition  of  the  fraternity  to  the  so-called  “  Bromide 
Patent.”  This  fight  prevailed  during  several  years,  and  even¬ 
tually  resulted  in  the  upsetting  of  the  patent,  by  which  de¬ 
cision  photographers  were  freed  from  a  grievous  tax.  The  stamp 
law  was  modified  in  1866  and  completely  removed  in  1868.  In 
this  year  Mr.  Wilson  was  foremost  among  those  who  organised 
the  National  Photographic  Association,  of  which  the  present 
Photographers’  Association  of  America  is  the  successor.  Of  the 
old  N.A.P.  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  permanent  secretary  for  many 
years,  devoting  to  its  service  considerable  personal  labour  and 
resources.  The  first  exhibition  and  convention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Boston  in  June,  1869.  Early  in  this  year 
the  photographers  united  under  Mr.  Wilson  to  oppose  the 
issuing  of  a  patent  controlling  all  methods  of  saving  wastes 
from  photographic  solutions.  The  validity  of  this  patent  was 
challenged,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  legal  battle,  which 
covered  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Wilson  was  arrested  in  New’ 
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York.  Eventually  the  patent  was  overthrown,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
received,  at  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Convention  of  1870,  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  the  fraternity  upon  his  victory.  In  1873  the 
National  Association,  held  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  what  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  successful  photographic  gathering  ever  held  in 
America.  A  special  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer, 
comprising  some  224  pages,  reported  this  convention  in  detail, 
being  published  within  two  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  con¬ 
vention — a  remarkable  journalistic  feat  at  that  time. 

Immediately  following  this  convention  Mr.  Wilson  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia  as  a  delegate  to  visit  the 
Vienna  Exposition  of  1873,  to  awaken  interest  in  Europe  for 
the  coming  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  held  at  Philadelphia. 
Returning  to  America,  the  National  Association,  through  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer,  organised  a  movement  to  secure  a 
separate  building  for  photography  at  the  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion.  By  Mr.  Wilson’s  personal  effort  half  of  the  sum  neces¬ 
sary  was  contributed  by  the  Centennial  authorities,  the  other 
half  being  gathered  by  subscription  among  the  fraternity.  This 
resulted  in  the  most  wonderful  exhibit  of  photography  and  its 
applications  yet  seen  in  America.  The  photographic  conces- 
.sion  of  the  Exhibition  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wilson 
and  the  late  W.  Irving  Adams,  under  the  name  of  the  Cen- 
iennial  Photographic  Co.  This  concern  employed  hundreds  of 
workers,  and  secured  a  complete  photographic  record  of  the 
.exhibition  from  its  inception  to  its  close.  We  believe  that  the 
British  Government  is  the  sole  possessor  of  the  complete  col¬ 
lection  of  photographs  comprising  this  notable  record  of  the 
Exposition,  although  many  of  the  negatives  are  now  deposited 
in  the  Commercial  Museum  at  Philadelphia.  Later  he  also 
had  charge  of  the  photographic  department  of  the  Cotton  Ex¬ 
position,  held  at  New  Orleans.  In  1880  Mr.  Wilson  issued  a 
special  supplement  to  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  urging 
the  organisation  of  the  new  Photographers’  Association  of 
America,  and  calling  attention  to  the  promise  of  the  dry-plate 
being  introduced  at  that  time.  The  presidency  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganisation  was  offered  to  Mr.  Wilson,  but  he  declined,  stating 
his  resolution  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  his  work  in 
journalism. 

In  1882  he  visited  the  Orient  in  charge  of  the  largest  photo¬ 
graphic  expedition  ever  attempted  in  those  countries,  visiting 
,and  photographing  through  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Palestine.  Re¬ 
turning  to  America  he  utilised  the  vast  source  of  pictorial 
material  thus  secured  in  the  lecture  field  and  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  articles  for  the  Century  and  Scribner's  Magazine.  His 
exploration  of  the  buried  city  of  Petra  in  Arabia  was  re¬ 
cognised  by  savants  as  a  distinct  achievement.  In  recognition 
of  the  value  of  his  work  in  the  East,  as  supplying  lost  links 
in  Biblical  history,  the  Washington  and  Jefferson  Universities 
of  Pennsylvania  honoured  him  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  The  results  of  his  travels  were  afterwards  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  work  entitled  “  In  Scripture  Lands,”  wherein  the 
best  of  his  photographs  were  reproduced  by  the  leading  wood 
engravers  of  the  modern  American  school. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  work  in  photography  he  evinced 
a  wide  and  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  the  optical 
lantern  as  a  means  of  instruction,  and  did  much  to  make  stereo¬ 
scopic  photography  popular  among  the  American  people.  His 
cc  Hectic  n  of  lantern  slides  and  stereoscopic  views  of  American 
and  European  countries  was  probably  the  most  comprehensive 
ever  brought  together  in  America.  During  these  years  the 
publication  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  was  continued,  and 
in  addition  Mr.  Wilson  undertook  the  editing  and  publishing 
of  the  Photographic  World  and  the  Magic  Lantern,  the  latter 
being,  we  believe,  the  first  periodical  devoted  to  this  branch  of 
photography. 


In  1885  the  name  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  w; 
changed  to  Wilson’s  Photographic  Magazine,  and  the  oflkv  < 
publication  was  removed  to  New  York,  where  it  was  publish 
as  a  semi-mci.thly,  and  later  as  a  monthly,  magazine.  Durin 
the  years  1881  to  1893  Mr.  Wilson  wrote  and  published  h 
well-known  text-books  on  photography,  which  have  enjoyed  a 
unusually  large  sale  in  America.  Of  these  Wilson’s  “  Cycle 
psedic  Photography,”  known  to  some  of  our  readers,  may  b 
mentioned  as  probably  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  phot* 
graphy  in  the  English  language.  After  the  removal  of  th 
magazine  to  New  York  Mr.  Wilson  steadily  continued  hi 
labours  as  a  photographic  journalist  until  his  death,  recognised 
by  all  classes  of  photographers  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  Anuri 
can  photography  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  phrase.  He  had  ai 
enormous  capacity  for  work,  and  his  various  publications  wil 
remain  as  a  monument  to  his  indefatigable  ability  in  photo 
graphy.  A  man  of  high  ideals  and  sterling  integrity,  he  had  ; 
lovable  personality,  and  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree  tin 
faculty  of  attracting  the  enthusiastic  support  of  those  with 
and  for,  whom  he  worked  during  his  long  life.  He  leaves  a  ga[ 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill,  and  his  death  will  be  mourned 
as  a  personal  loss  by  all  who  touched  his  life  and  work. 

John  A.  Tennant. 


THE  CONVENTION. 

Jt'LY  8th,  the  annual  meeting. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  the  annual  business  meeting.  Sir 
Robert  Pullar  presided. 

The  first  business  of  the  meeting  was  to  choose  a  place  for  next 
year’s  Convention.  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  the  hon.  general  secretary,  said 
that  they  had  received  three  invitations — from  Southsea,  Derby,  and 
Dublin.  The  claims  of  the  different  places  wrere  duly  proposed,! 
seconded,  and  supported.  The  invitation  from  Dublin  was  put  alter 
natively  for  1S04  and  1905.  On  a  division  the  vote  resulted  as  follows : 
Derby,  46 ;  Southsea,  36 ;  and  Dublin,  4.  Mr.  H.  Snowden- Ward 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  friends  in  those  pdaces  whose  invitations 
were  not  accepted. 

NEW'  COUNCIL. 

A  long  discussion  took  place  prior  to  the  election  of  members  of  coun¬ 
cil.  Some  of  those  present  complained  that  they  were  not  furnished  with 
a  list  of  the  attendances  of  those  who  had  previously  been  members  of 
the  council.  A  proposal  that  such  a  list  should  be  furnished  at  the 
annual  Convention  was  carried  by  40  to  30.  As  a  result  of  the  ballot  i 
gentlemen  nominated  by  the  existing  council  were  elected  by  a  large 
majority,  the  figures  being  intimated  as  follows  : — Council  list  as 
printed,  58 ;  eight  papers  with  some  of  the  names  struck  out,  nin< 
papers  contained  new  names,  but  the  general  result  was  not  thereb 
affected,  while  four  papers  wrere  void  in  respect  of  being  signer 
Among  the  members  of  the  new  council  are  Mr.  Henry  Coates,  Perth 
and  Dr.  J.  K.  Tulloch,  Dundee. 

VOTES  OF  THANKS. 

Mr.  Sydney  Keith,  Hounslow,  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Local  Committee  for  the  enthusiastic  way  they  had  conducted  the 
meeting  for  the  benefit  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  Croall  seconded,  auc 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Henry  Coates,  who,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Robert  Pullar,  acknow 
ledged  the  compliment,  said  that  it  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  the 
Local  Committee  to  receive  the  Convention.  It  would  be  a  verj 
great  stimulus  to  the  cause  of  photography  in  the  district.  Thej 
were  much  indebted  to  the  Convention  for  all  the  encouragement  thej 
had  given. 

The  auditors  were  re-appointed,  and  the  proceedings  closed  witl 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Robert  Pullar  for  presiding. 

A  large  party  visited  Ivinnoull  Hill  in  the  forenoon. 

An  informal  meeting  of  the  Professional  Photographic  Associatioi 
was  held  in  the  Sandeman  Public  Library  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  members  to  meet  one  another  to  receive  suggestions,  and  to  advist 
in  regard  to  any  professional  matter. 
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GARDEN  PARTY  AT  TAYSIDE. 

Perth  in  sunshine  is  a  lovely  city,  and  on  the  8th  inst.  the  Inches  were 
ithed  in  the  sun’s  rays.  There  was  a  holiday  air  everywhere,  children 
aying  on  the  grass,  strings  of  flags  flying  from  the  boat  hiring  stance, 
platform  surrounded  by  rows  of  chairs  at  the  spot  where  the  Pierrots 
;rform,  and  across  the  water  a  glimpse  of  bunting  in  the  gounds  of 
avside.  Even  from  a  distance  it  was  evident’  that  Sir  Robert  and 
adv  Pullar  had  a  fete  in  progress,  and  the  suggestion  of  elaborate  pre- 
irations,  which  was  dimly  observed  from  the  Inch,  proved  to  be  no 
lirnera  when  one  reached  the  lovely  house  itself.  Here  those  attend- 
ig  the  Photographic  Convention,  which  was  last  week  held  in  the 
tv.  and  of  which  Sir  Robert  Pullar  is  president,  were  entertained  to  a 
arden  party  on  Wednesday,  July  8th.  The  host  and  hostess  received 
reir  guests  in  the  large  porch  at  the  side  of  the  house,  and  when 
Productions  were  over  everyone  was  free  to  roam  at  pleasure  through 
ae  grounds,  where  the  band  of  the  Fechney  Boys’  School  discoursed 
vely  music.  The  shrubberies  and  greenhouses  attracted  many  of 
lie  visitors,  while  others  contented  themselves  with  viewing  the 
i.ver  from  the  lower  grounds.  As  might  be  expected  many  cameras 
’ere  in  evidence,  and  innumerable  snap-shots  must  have  been  taken 
iroughout  the  afternoon.  An  admirable  menu  had  been  provided 
v  Lady  Pullar.  Several  hundreds  of  guests  were  entertained  alto- 
ether,  and,  as  the  sun  had  shone  out  in  a  way  to  convince  the  most 
optical  that  this  time  he  really  meant  business,  gay  costumes  were  the 
rder  of  the  day,  and  some  very  pretty  ones  there  were. 

THE  DINNER. 

The  Convention  dinner,  and  smoking  concert  were  held  in  the  Salu- 
ition  Hotel.  There  were  about  120  ladies  and  gentlemen  present, 
ir  Robert  Pullar,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  croupiers 
ere  Mr.  A.  Ellis,  Dr.  Tulloch,  and  Mr.  H.  Snowden-Ward.  The  com- 
any  included  a  number  of  the  members  of  public  bodies  and  repre- 
mtative  citizens.  An  excellent  dinner  was  served  under  the  personal 
rperintendence  of  Mrs.  Mowat.  During  the  proceedings  selections 
’ere  played  by  Mr.  M'Glynn’s  orchestra.  In  proposing  the  “King 
nd  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family,”  the  chairman  said  that  all  syrnpa- 
aised  with  the  festivities  going  on  in  London,  where  the  friendship  of 
ae  French  and  British  people  was  being  so  thoroughly  cemented. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bothemley,  who  gave  “  The  Photographic  Convention 
f  the  United  Kingdom,”  said  they  had  met  three  times  in  Scotland 
efore  coming  to  Perth.  They  could  freely  say  that  the  society  was 
i  the  happy  condition  of  developing.  There  were  very  many  amongst 
heir  members  who  felt  that  to  those  annual  meetings  of  the  Conven- 
ion  they  owed  a  great  many  of  their  most  valuable  friendships. 
Upplause.)  No  art,  no  science  really  progressed  except  through  the 
ree  intercourse  of  those  who  practised  it.  Meetings  of  that  kind 
ould  not  but  result  in  helping  forward  the  real  object  of  that  society—' 
he  advancement  of  photography.  They  might  claim  to  be  a  society 
finch  was  doing  its  best  to  advance  an  art  of  which,  more  than 
ny  other,  it  might  be  said  that  it  was  a  helpful  art  to  practically 
very  other  art  or  science  to  which  man  gave  his  attention.  In  coup- 
uig  the  toast  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Bridge,  the  lion,  secretary,  he 
poke  of  the  enthusiasm,  self-denying  energy,  tact,  and  ability  which 
hat  gentleman  brought  to  bear  on  his  duties. 

Mr.  Crooke,  in  name  of  the  members  of  the  Convention,  presented 
Ir.  Bridge  with  a  purse  of  sovereigns  and  an  illuminated  address  in 
ecognition  of  his  services.  The  address  set  forth  that  the  subscribers 
esired  to  express  their  admiration  of,  and  gratitude  for,  the  splendid 
fork  he  had  done  whilst  acting  as  secretary,  and  their  sincere  desire 
hat  he  would  be  long  spared  to  act  for  them  in  that  capacity.  They 
Iso  desired  to  express  their  pleasure  at  the  universal  courtesy  and 
attention  shown  to  them  by  him  at  their  annual  Convention.  Mr. 
Irooke  mentioned  that  they  had  broken  the  record  at  Perth.  They 
ad  333  paid  members  of  the  Convention,  a  number  never  before 
eaclied. 

Mr.  Bridge,  after  acknowledging  the  gift,  responded  for  the  Con- 
ention,  which,  he  said,  was  never  in  a  better  condition  than  at  the 
resent  time.  Mr.  Bridge  proposed  “  The  Photographic  Section  of 
he  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science,”  and  in  doing  so  referred 
o  the  great  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Henry  Coates,  the  chairman, 
nd  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Rodger  and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  local  secretaries. 

Mr.  Henry  Coates,  who  replied,  spoke  of  the  preliminary  arrange¬ 


ments  in  connection  with  the  Convention,  and  said  that  tire  proposal 
was  taken  up  by  the  local  society  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Sir 
Robert  Pullar  gave  the  committee  carte  blanche,  and  empowered  them 
to  incur  any  and  every  expense  they  thought  necessary  to  make  the 
Convention  a  complete  success.  The  duties  of  the  local  secretaries  were 
performed  so  efficiently  that  the  labours  of  the  chairman  and  com¬ 
mittee  were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Mr.  Coates,  speaking  of  the 
Federation  of  the  Scottish  Photographers’  Society,  said  they  had  done 
Perth  the  honour  of  selecting  it  as  the  first  place  of  meeting  for  their 
annual  congress,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  many  round  that  table 
would  come  back  to  Perth  for  that  meeting.  In  conclusion,  he  sug¬ 
gested  the  exchange  of  slides  with  members  from  a  distance. 

“  The  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of  the  City 
of  Perth,”  w’as  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  Snowden-Ward,  and  replied  to 
by  Bailie  Barlas. 

Mr.  J.  Stuart,  Glasgow,  gave  “  The  Professional  Photographers’ 
Association,”  and  Mr.  Ellis  replied. 

Mr.  Bridge,  on  behalf  of  the  association,  thanked  the  magistrates  and 
council  for  the  use  of  the  Sandeman  Library  for  their  exhibition. 

Mr.  Andrew  Hutchison,  Beechwood,  proposed  the  health  of  Sir 
Robert  and  Lady  Pullar.  While,  he  said,  they  had  many  good 
citizens  in  Perth  they  had  only  one  Sir  Robert  Pullar.  There  never 
was  a  more  philanthropic,  hearty,  and  devoted  citizen.  It  gave  the 
citizens  very  great  pleasure  when  he  was  knighted,  and  they  were 
no  less  pleased  when  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  made  him  a  trustee  on 
his  great  Scottish  Educational  Trust.  Lady  Pullar  was  a  valuable  help¬ 
mate  to  Sir  Robert,  and  the  citizens  appreciated  what  she  had  done 
for  her  fellow  men  and  women. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Sir  Robert  Pullar,  in  his  reply,  said  he  waiS  a  great  believer  in  every 
one  trying  to  do,  in  his  own  corner,  his  best,  as  that  was  the  way  the 
country  would  be  made  great  and  kept  great.  He  was  proud  to  have 
been  of  any  service  to  the  Convention,  and  nothing  had  given  him  and 
Lady  Pullar  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  so  many  friends  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  at  their  home  that  day. 

Mr.  Ruthven  gave  “  The  Ladies,”  and  Mrs.  H.  Snowden-Ward 
responded. 

Songs  were  sung  by  members  of  the  company.  Early  in  the  evening 
a  proof  of  a  photo  taken  at  the  garden  party  during  the  afternoon 
was  exhibited.  The  proceedings  throughout  were  of  a  most  enjoyable 
character. 


On  Thursday  the  members  enjoyed  excursions  to  Dunkeld  and 
Amulree  in  delightful  weather.  A  party  of  130  went  to  Dunkeld, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Henry  Coates,  Mr.  S.  T.  Ellison,  and 
Miss  MacNab.  On  reaching  Bimam  Station  the  party  divided  into 
three  sections,  one  going  to  Birnam  Falls,  another  climbing  Birnam 
Hill,  and  the  third  exploring  the  bank  of  the  river  for  picturesque 
views.  After  luncheon  at  Birnam  Hotel  the  whole  party  proceeded 
to  Dunkeld,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rutherford, 
who  conducted  them,  over  the  cathedral.  The  ancient  building  was 
much  admired,  both  for  its  picturesque  details  of  Gothic  and  Norman 
architecture  and  for  its  romantic  situations  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay. 
Innumerable  cameras  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  were  brought  into  requisi¬ 
tion  in  and  around  the  venerable  building.  From  the  cathedral  the- 
party  was  conducted  through  the  Duke  of  Atholl’s  grounds  by  Mr. 
MacGregor,  his  Grace’s  head  gardener,  and  the  fine  old  trees  and 
the  glimpses  of  the  Tay  were  greatly  apperciated.  Crossing  the  river 
by  boat,  the  Hermitage  Falls  were  next  visited,  and  the  cameras  again 
brought  into  play.  Tea  in  the  gardens  of  the  Birnam  Hotel  before 
starting  for  Perth  brought  a  most  enjoyable  outing  to  a  close,  the 
visitors  expressing  themselves  as  delighted  with  their  day’s  experi¬ 
ence.  The  cyclists  proceeded  by  Glenalmond,  and  returned  by  Dun¬ 
keld.  In  the  evening  a  paper  on  “  Face  and  Fashion  in  Photography” 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Tulloch  (Dundee),  followed  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  lantern  slides  by  members  of  the  Perthshire  Society. 

On  Friday  130  of  the  members  left  Perth  for  Cargill.  Here  brakes 
were  awaiting  their  arrival,  and,  headed  by  a  piper,  and  accompanied 
by  the  members  of  the  Blairgowrie  Photographic  Society,  the  party 
drove  to  the  famous  Beech  Hedge,  and  through  the  quiet  village  of 
Meikleour,  where  the  Mercat  Cross  and  “the  jougs  ”  were  the  objects 
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that  received  most  attention.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  the  party  were  admitted  to  the  grounds  of  Meikleour 
House.  Proceeding  to  Blairgowrie,  the  members  lunched  in  the  Public 
Hall.  The  party  then  proceeded  in  brakes  to  Craighall,  where  an 
enjoyable  hour  or  two  were  passed  wandering  through  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  Sir  Jas.  Clerk-Rattray.  Every  point  of  vantage  in  the 
romantic  gorge  of  the  Ericht  was  taken  advantage  of,  and  cameras 
appeared  in  all  possible  and  impossible  positions.  A  passing  shower 
interrupted  the  proceedings  for  a  short  time,  but  failed  to  damp  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  members.  Returning  to  Blairgowrie,  tea  was  par¬ 
taken  of  in  the  Public  Hall,  and  the  party  left  for  Perth  by  rail  at 
six  o’clock.  A  paper  on  “  Microphotography  ”  was  given  in  the  evening 
by  Dr.  Gustav  Mann,  of  Oxford,  in  the  Perthshire  Society’s  rooms. 
The  paper  was  followed  by  a  series  of  lantern  slides. 


item  and  Dotes. 

Yorkshire  Photographic  Union.  —  From  Mr.  Ezra  Clough,  10, 
Farcliffe  Road,  Bradford,  hon.  business  secretary,  we  have  received 
the  Union’s  Lecturer’s  List,  1903. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  (Ireland)  send  us  their  Tourist  and 
Excursion  Programme  for  1903.  Some  fifty  pages  are  taken  up  with 
illustrated  descriptions  of  the  beauty  spots  on  the  line. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Queen’s  visit  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  yester¬ 
day,  Mr.  F.  W.  Speaight  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  by  the  Countess  of  Ancaster,  who  graciously  accepted  from 
him  a  copy  of  the  “  Souvenir  of  the  Fete,”  which  he  had  produced 
in  aid  of  its  funds. 

Exhibition  of  Biitish  Engravings  and  Etchings. — As  the  collection 
of  examples  of  British  engravings  and  etchings  brought  together  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Indian  section  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
continues  to  attract  many  visitors,  the  Board  of  Education  have 
arranged  that  it  shall  remain  open  until  September  30th  next. 

On  Wednesday,  the  8th  instant,  the  members  of  the  Southampton 
Camera  Club,  with  numerous  friends,  had  a  ramble  in  the  New  Forest, 
journeying  by  brake  via  Lyndhurst,  to  the  Vinney  Ridge  enclosure, 
where  they  made  the  best  of  the  lovely  specimens  of  beech,  etc.,  with 
which  the  vicinity  abounds,  and  also  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
Knightwood  Oak  and  its  surroundings.  After  spending  an  ideal  day,  an 
excellent  repast  was  partaken  of,  and  the  return  journey  commenced, 
via  Lyndhurst  and  Bartley,  home  being  reached  about  9.30  p.m. 

The  “Agfa”  Handbook. — From  Messrs.  Charles  Zimmermann  and 
Co.,  of  9  and  10,  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  London,  E.C.,  we  have  received 
a  copy  of  the  fourth  annual  edition  of  the  “  Agfa  ”  Handbook.  It 
extends  to  over  100  pages,  and,  while  dealing  more  or  less  in  the 
catalogue  manner  with  the  admirable  photographic  preparations  of  the 
Actien-Gesellschaft  Fur  Anilin-Fabrikation,  also  includes  a  number 
of  articles  on  photographic  procedure  by  competent  English  and  Con¬ 
tinental  workers.  The  “  Agfa  ”  Handbook  is  issued  gratis,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  of  any  dealer. 

Lecture  in  Aid  of  the  Perth  Sanatorium. — “  Cairo,  the  Nile,  and 
the  Great  Assouan  Dam  ”  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  delivered  in 
the  Baptist  Church,  Perth,  on  Saturday  evening  laist,  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson,  a  member  of  the  Photographic  Convention,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Sir  Robert  Pullar,  president  of  the  Convention,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  there  was  a  fairly  large  audience.  The  proceeds  of  the 
lecture  were  devoted  to  the  funds  of  the  Perth  Consumptive  Sana¬ 
torium.  At  the  outset  the  chairman  briefly  introduced  the  lecturer, 
who  commenced  by  a  brief,  historical,  geographical,  and  meteorological 
survey  of  Egypt  and  the  great  basin  of  the  Nile,  the  most  wonderful 
river  in  the  world,  besides  also  a  description  of  the  Assouan  Dam. 
He  then  showed  a  large  number  of  very  beautiful  and  unique  slides, 
representing  street  scenes  in  Cairo,  its  gorgeous  mosques,  its  palatial 
hotels,  its  stupendous  ruins  of  remote  antiquity,  the  Assouan  Dam, 
from  various  points  of  view,  the  opening  ceremony,  together  with  quite 
a  host  of  other  slides  equally  interesting.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
lecture  Mr.  Henderson  was  thanked  by  Sir  Robert  for  the  lecture 
he  had  given  and  the  slides  he  had  shown. 


D)eeting$  of  Societies. 
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Name  of  Society. 


Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 


Subject 


xcurslon  to  Box  Hill,  Rantnore  Com¬ 
mon,  and  Denbies  Park.  Conductor 
Mr.  J.  II.  Baldock. 


Bradford  Photographic  Society 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society 

West  London  Photo.  Society  ... 

Hull  Photographic  Society  . 

Southampton  Camera  Club . 

Bradford  Photographic  Society 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

North  Middlesex  Photo.  Societ' 
Watford  Camera  Club  . 


Excursion  to  Hardcastle  Crags. 
f  Excursion  to  Hartford  Marshes.  Leaders. 
{  Messrs.  W.  F.  Slater,  F.R.P.S..  and 
1.  A.  E.  Harris. 

Excursion  to  Stanmore  Common. 
Excursion  to  Swine. 

Retouching.  Mr.  M.  O’Connor. 

Indoor  Meeting. 

(  Half-day  Excursion  to  Cannock  Chase. 
\  Leader,  Mr.  L.  Lloyd. 

Process  Work.  Mr.  Haider. 

Chat  on  Winter  Programme. 


THE  SOUTHPORT  MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Southport  meeting  of  the  British  Association  will  begin  on 
Wednesday,  September  9  The  local  arrangements,  writes  Mr.  F.  H. 
Cheetham,  in  “  Nature,”  which  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a  large  and 
represen,  tative  committee  for  many  months  past,  are  now  well  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  give  every  indication  that  the  meeting  will  not  fall  short  of 
that  held  in  Southport  twenty  years  ago. 

It  was  not  without  fear  and  misgiving  on  the  part  of  some  of  its  more 
prominent  members  that  the  association  visited  Southport  in  1883, 
but.  the  success  of  the  meeting  in  the  northern  watering-place  was  so 
conspicuous  that  at  the  final  general  meeting  there  was  a  unanimous 
expression  of  opinion  that  the  Southport  meeting  of  1883  had  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held,  and  a  desire  to  repeat  it  at  some 
future  date.  The  meeting  then  stood  sixth  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
third  in  receipts.  Since  that  date  the  Southport  meeting  has  only 
been  exceeded  in  numbers  by  the  meetings  in  the  neighbouring  cities 
of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  in  receipts  by  Manchester  alone; 
2,714  people  attended  the  meeting  of  1883,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped 
that  this  number  will  be  exceeded  in  1903. 

The  Corporation  of  Southport  is  working  with  the  local  committee 
to  make  the  meeting  a  success,  and  has  placed  at  its  disposal  the 
handsome  suite  of  municipal  buildings  for  use  during  the  week  of  the 
association’s  visit.  These  buildings  include  the  Town  Hall,  Cambridge 
Hall,  Art  Gallery,  and  Victoria  Science  and  Art  Schools.  The  three 
first  named  of  these  were  in  use  at  the  former  Southport  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  but  they  were  then  without  direct  communi¬ 
cation  one  with  another.  They  are  now  connected  by  corridor  bridges, 
and  form  an  admirable  suite  of  rooms  for  municipal  and  other  social 
functions.  The  Victoria  Science  and  Art  Schools  occupy  a  site  behind 
the  Cambridge  Hall,  with  which,  as  well  as  with  the  Art  Gallery, 
they  are  connected  on  the  first  floor,  thus  forming  a  further  addition 
to  the  suite  of  reception  rooms.  This  block  of  municipal  buildings, 
which  stands  directly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  facing  Lord  Street, 
will  he  the  headquarters  of  the  association.  The  reception  room  win 
be  situated  in  the  Examination  Hall  of  the  Science  and  Art  Schools, 
the  entrance  being  by  the  main  doorway  of  Cambridge  Hall.  It  1S 
proposed  that  the  Examination  Hall  shall  be  used  for  counter  business 
only,  the  large  room  of  the  Art  Gallery  close  by  being  used  as  a  second 
reception  room  for  conversational  and  general  purposes.  Two  other  of 
the  picture  galleries  will  be  set  apart  for  reading  and  writing  rooms, 
whilst  a  fourth  will  be  allotted  to  the  representatives  of  the  Press. 

Three  of  the  sections  will  meet  in  the  Science  and  Art  Schools— 
viz.,  Sections  A  (which  is  in  two  departments,  Mathematics  and  Astro¬ 
nomy),  B  (Chemistry),  and  G  (Engineering).  Section  L  (Education) 
will  meet  in  the  Cambridge  Hall,  and  Section  H  (Anthropology)  in  t  9 
Town  Hall.  Five  out  of  the  ten  sections  meeting  this  year  will  thus 
be  located  in  the  municipal  buildings,  and  in  easy  communication  one 
with  another. 

The  council  of  the  association  will  meet  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
the  Town  Hall,  and  here  also  the  general  committee  and  the  council 
of  recommendations  will  hold  their  meetings.  Two  of  the  Corpora  io 
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committee  rooms  in  the  Town  Hall  have  been  iset  aside  for  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  International  Meteorological  Committee,  which  is  meeting 
in  Southport  at  the  same  time  as  the  British  Association,  and  of  which 
:a  notice  has  already  appeared  in  “Nature”  (May  14). 

The  laboratory  of  the  Science  and  Art  Schools  will  be  used  as  a 
meteorological  museum,  and  for  the  reception  of  apparatus  and  ispeci- 
anens  illustrative  of  papers  communicated  to  the  sections. 

The  remaining  five  sections  are  all  located  in  buildings  within  three 
minutes’  walk  of  the  reception  room.  Sections  D  and  E  (Zoology  and 
Geography)  will  meet  in  the  Temperance  Institute,  London  Street, 
■Section  C  (Geology)  in  Hoghton  Street  Church  schoolroom,  Section  K 
(Botany)  in  Chapel  Street  Church  schoolroom,  and  Section  F  (Econo¬ 
mics),  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  building,  Eastbank  Street.  The  conference 
of  delegates  of  corresponding  societies  will  have  two  rooms  placed  at  its 
disposal  in  Chapel  Street  Schools.  All  these  buildings  lie  close  to  one 
another,  and  are  easily  reached  by  trams  from  all  parts  of  the  town. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  September  9,  at  8.30,  in  the  Opera  House,  when  the 
•president,  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  will  deliver  his  inaugural  address. 

The  Friday  evening  discourse  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Robert  Munro, 
on  “Man  as  Artist  and  Sportsman  in  the  Palaeolithic  Period.”  On 
.Monday  evening  a  drscourse  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Arthur  Rowe  on 
■“The  Old  Chalk  Sea,  and  some  of  its  Teachings.”  The  Saturday 
•evening  lecture  to  working  men  will  be  given  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Flett,  his 
•subject  being  the  recent  volcanic  eruptions  in  the  West  Indies.  All 
these  three  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  Cambridge  Hall,  which 
•seats  about  1,500  persons. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Mayor  of  Southport  (Mr.  T.  T.  L.  Scaris- 
Irrick)  will  give  a  reception  in  the  Municipal  Buildings,  and  the  local 
•committee  will  give  a  conversazione  in  the  same  place  on  September 
15. 

The  Mayor  will  further  give  a  garden  party  in  Hesketh  Park  on 
Friday  afternoon,  and  Sir  George  Pilkington  gives  a  garden  party  to  a 
limited  number  of  members  at  his  residence,  Belle  Yue,  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Monday  or  Tuesday,  September  14  or  15. 

The  sections  will  not  meet  on  Saturday,  September  12.  that  day  being 
•set  apart  for  excursions.  Six  whole-day  and  two  half-day  excursions 
’have  been  arranged,  and  provision  has  been  made  in  all  for  about  a 
thousand  persons.  The  excursions  will  be  to  (1)  Manchester,  visiting 
the  works  of  the  British  Westinghouse  Electrical  and  Manufacturing 
Company  at  Old  Trafford.  Opportunity  will  also  be  given  of  inspect¬ 
ing  the  new  Technical  School,  the  John  Rylands  Library,  and  the 
Ghetham  Hospital;  (2)  Stonyhurst  College  and  WhaUey1;  (3)  Ribchester 
and  Hoghton  Tower;  (4)  Windermere;  (5)  Chester;  (6)  The  Wirral 
Peninsula.  Specially  prepared  pamphlets  will  be  issued  as  guides 
to  the  excursions.  The  Westinghouse  Company  has  kindly  promised 
to  entertain  the  Manchester  party  to  luncheon,  and  similar  hospitality 
has  been  offered  by  the  authorities  at  Stonyhurst  College  and  by  the 
Chester  Society  of  Natural  Science,  Literature,  and  Art  at  Chester, 
the  afternoon  excursions  on  Saturday  comprise  drives  to  Hoole  (the 
scene  of  the  labour's  of  Jeremiah  Horrocks,  the  astronomer),  Rufford 
Old  Hall,  and  the  ancient  churches  of  Ormskirk  and  Halsall. 

On  the  concluding  day  of  the  meeting,  Wednesday,  September  16, 
the  following  unofficial  excursions  have  been  arranged  for  the  after¬ 
noon  : — (1)  Port  Sunlight,  Cheshire,  Messrs.  Lever’s  model  village 
and  soap  works  ;  (2)  the  Diamond  Match  Works  at  Seaforth,  Liverpool ; 
(3)  the  Cunard  s.s.  “  Lucania,”  at  Liverpool.  On  the  Thursday  follow¬ 
ing  the  meeting,  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  visiting  the  Prescot 
Watch  Works  (a  revived  Lancashire  industry),  the  British  Insulated 
Wire  Co.’s  works  at  Prescot,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 
Co.’s  works  at  Horwich,  and  two  collieries  at  Wigan.  It  has  also 
(been  arranged  for  a  steamer  to  run  te  Llandudno  on  this  day. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

i  he  following  gentlemen  have  been  accepted  as  members: — W.  E. 
Bond,  1,  Prirry  Park  Villas,  St.  Albans;  W.  E.  Drummond  Young, 
115,  Rose  Street,  Edinburgh  ;  Andrew  Paterson,  15,  Academy  Street, 
Inverness,  N.B.  ;  W.  A.  Culshaw,  119,  High  Street,  West  Sunderland; 
•fas.  Kelly,  25,  York  Place,  Perth,  N.B.  ;  John  Stuart,  Thistlebank, 


Helensburgh,  N.B.  ;  Jas.  Norval,  123,  New  Row,  Dunfermline,  N.B.  ; 
Arthur  Hawes,  Fort  Studio,  Ayr,  N.B. 

The  exhibition  of  professional  work,  organised  by  the  association  in 
connection  with  the  Photographic  Convention,  and  held  at  Sandeman 
Gallery,  Perth,  was  a  very  decided  success.  The  opportunity  of 
viewing  a  collection,  including  work  by  some  of  the  leading  profes¬ 
sional  photographers  in  the  kingdom,  Avas  evidently  appreciated  by  the 
visitors  to,  and  the  inhabitants  of,  Perth,  the  average  number  of 
visitors  being  nearly  400  a  day. 

A  meeting  of  members  was  held  at  the  Gallery,  on  Wednesday,  the 
8th  inst. ,  when  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  invited  suggestions 
to  place  before  the  committee  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  association. 
In  the  conA'ersational  discussion  Avhich  took  place  some  practical  hints 
Avere  given,  which  will  receive  full  consideration. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

July  9.  Mr.  W.  A.  Sims  in  the  chair.  The  chairman  passed  round 
some  prints  on  Rotograph  bromide  paper  and  Rotograph  linen,  also 
a  negative  on  the  Rotograph  negative  paper,  Avith  prints  therefrom. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  shoAved  a  negative  made  on  a  plate  that  Avas 
eighteen  years  old  Avhen  exposed,  also  a  recent  print  from  the  same. 

Mr.  Barker  referred  to  some  troubles  he  had  experienced  due  to 
the  use  of  a  lead  lined  bath  for  the  hyposulphite  fixing  solution.  The 
negatives  received  a  deposit  of  Avhitish  poAvder,  both  back  and  front. 
When  dry,  one  could  Avipe  it  off  the  back,  but  not  off  the  front. 
He  had  been  told  by  Mr.  Haddon  that  the  deposit,  a  metallic  silver 
deposit,  Avas  caused  by  the  use  of  hypo  in  the  lead  tank.  As  far  as 
development  Avas  concerned,  lie  had  never  found  any  action  due  to  the 
use  of  zinc  or  lead  baths,  and  he  used  these  a  great  deal  in  his  particular 
Avork. 

Mr.  Teape  suggested  the  use  of  a  Avooden  tank,  Avhose  inner  surfaces 
had  been  prepared  Avith  paraffin  Avax.  The  best  way  Avas  to  iron 
the  Avax  well  into  the  substance  of  the  avooc!  with  a  hot  iron,  and 
then  scrape  doAvn  to  the  surface.  It  Avould  be  found  that  the  wax  had 
entered  very  closely  into  the  fibres  of  the  Avood.  Mr.  Barker  also 
referred  to  some  cinematographic  work  he  had  been  doing  Avith  a  certain 
film,  and  said  that  he  had  got  fully  exposed  pictures  with  f/16,  at 
1-240  second.  As  regards  the  projection  of  living  pictures,  he  had  seen 
an  instrument  Avhich,  although  involving  a  loss  of  40  per  cent,  of  the 
light,  Avhich  could  be  overcome  by  a  more  powerful  electric  light, 
entirely  did  aAvay  Avith  the  flicker.  The  instrument  also  got  OATer 
another  defect,  the  moving  or  riding  of  the  picture.  Instead  of  run¬ 
ning  down,  the  film  ran  across  from  one  spool  to  another.  The  film  is 
continually  moving,  and  a  prism  is  provided  which  oscillates  in  time 
with  the  progress  of  the  film,  throwing  the  light  alternately  off  and 
on  the  film,  and  through  the  projecting  lens. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  referred  to  some  matt  P.O.P.  prints  he  had 
made ;  some  of  them  went  to  West  Africa  and  some  Avere  retained 
in  this  country.  The  prints  eA'entually  came  back  from  Africa,  and  it 
Avas  seen  that,  Avhile  the  paper  Avas  perfectly  Avhite,  the  image  had 
nearly  disappeared.  Those  kept  at  home  were  still  good. 

Mr.  W.  Thomas  referred  to  the  development  of  certain  celluloid 
films.  When  developed  Avith  pyro-soda,  the  negatives  Avere  all  that 
he  could  desire,  but  others  deA'eloped  AA'ith  a  developer  containing 
caustic  alkali  assumed  a  grey  fogged  appearance.  He  was  certain 
the  fogging  Avas  not  accidentally  caused,  and  he  did  not  force  develop¬ 
ment. 


1  he  Stage  Souvenir. — Mr.  Fred.  Dangerfield,  the  editor,  writes 
from  Effingham  House,  Arundel  Street,  London,  W.C.  :  Will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  your  readers  the  fact  that 
No.  1  of  a  new  monthly,  to  be  called  “The  Stage  Souvenir,”  will 
be  published  on  the  20th  inst.,  and  will  deal  Avith  “The  Girl  from 
Kays’  ”  at  the  Apollo  Theatre.  Each  number  or  part  of  “  The  Sta.ge 
Souvenir”  aa ill  be  entirely  devoted  to  one  play  only,  and  Avill  be 
illustrated  from  photographs  specially  taken  for  the  journal,  many 
of  which.  Avill  be  printed  in  coloured  inks.  A  supplement  to  be  given 
Avith  eve”y  number  of  The  Stage  Souvenir  ”  aa  iII  take  the  form  of 
a  real  plutino-bromide  photograph  (appropriately  mounted)  of  one  of 
the  principal  players  in  the  play  selected  for  the  Souvenir. 
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Correspondence. 

%•  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  tides  of  the  paper.  At 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  writers  are  given. 

We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  ow 
correspondents. 


TIME  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Extreme  pressure  of  work  has  prevented  from  reply¬ 
ing  earlier  to  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins’  letter  in  the  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  of  June  19th. 

Mr.  Watkins  commences  by  making  the  remarkable  statement  that 
I  have  abandoned  “  those  charges  of  photographic  incompetence  against 
my  opponents  which  disfigured  my  original  papers.”  I  have  with¬ 
drawn  nothing  that  appeared  in  my  lectures  on  this  subject,  nor  has 
anything  that  has  been  written  by  my  critics  modified  my  views.  I 
have  met  many  of  the  finest  and  best  known  workers  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world,  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  I  have  not  met  an  expert 
who  works  by  time  methods.  All  have  declared  emphatically  that 
their  work  would  deteriorate  enormously  if  they  substituted  “  time  ” 
for  controlled  development.  Perhaps  I  may  quote  an  example.  Mr. 
Watkins,  in  his  manual,  states  that  lantern  slides  should  be  developed 
by  time  methods.  How  would  slides  iso  produced  compare  with  those 
made  by  the  finest  lantern  slide  workers?  It  would  be  interesting  if 
Mr.  Dockree,  one  of  our  best  slide  makers,  for  example,  would  tell 
us  if  he  could  produce  such  slides  as  those  he  now  makes  if  he  adopted 
Mr.  Watkins’  illogical  and  ever  changing  theories? 

The  argument  put  forward  in  my  lecture  was  :  If  those  who  are 
recognised  as  workers  of  the  highest  possible  quality  universally  reject 
time  or  mechanical  methods;  and  if  those  who  have  so  strenuously 
advocated  time  or  mechanical  work  cannot  produce  work  that  can 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  well  known  experts,  the  most  obvious 
conclusion  is  that  the  time  method  is  inferior  to  that  adopted  by  thosj 
whose  work  is  better.  If  those  who  have  for  years  advocated  and 
practised  time  methods  have  produced  nothing  to  equal  the  results 
of  other  workers,  is  it  fair  to  younger  workers  to  start  them  on  a 
course  that  has  failed  even  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  business  it  has 
been  to  make  it  successful? 

Mr.  Watkins  now  states  that  his  method  does  not  clash  with  con¬ 
trolled  development,  and  quotes  Mr.  Chapman  Jones’  remark  that 
“  the  fact  that  one  road  leads  to  heaven  is  no  proof  that  another  leads 
elsewhere.”  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Chapman  Jones 
is  not  a  worker,  and,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  it  is  only 
those  who  have  had  to  produce  results  of  the  finest  quality  under 
most  varying  conditions  who  can  realise  what  development  for  a 
definite  object  really  involves.  It  is  valueless  for  a  man  who  does  one 
thing  to  theorise  how  another  should  be  done,  but  the  practical  value 
of  a  method  can  only  be  gauged  by  those  who  have  to  carry  the  work 
to  a  successful  issue.  The  argument  that  “  because  one  road  leads 
to  heaven,”  etc. ,  is  an  absurdity.  If  two  roads  lead  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  it  is  self  evident  that  they  cannot  lead  to  the  same  place ;  or,  to 
leave  metaphor  and  return  to  the  subject,  if  two  methods  of  working 
are  so  diametrically  opposed  as  mechanical  and  controlled  development, 
both  cannot  be  correct;  if  either  will  produce  the  finest  possible 
quality,  the  other  gives  something  inferior. 

Since  Mr.  Watkins  and  other  writers  have,  in  the  past,  attacked  the 
practice  of  modifying  the  developer,  and  more  or  less  isneered  at  those 
who  developed  to  suit  their  subject,  he  can  hardly  complain  if  I,  in 
showing  the  value  of  control,  demonstrate  the  weakness  of  the  position 
that  he  has  taken  up. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Watkins  now  states  that  the  methods  do  not  clash, 
but  what  has  he  said  previously?  In  the  “Amateur  Photographer,”  in 
April,  1901,  Mr.  Watkins  published  a  long  article  explaining  his  method 
fully  and  the  assumptions  on  which  it  was  based.  In  that  article  he 
istated  definitely  that  the  only  effect  of  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
amount  of  alkali  was  to  hasten  or  retard  development,  and  that  there 
was  no  other  difference;  and  also  that  it  was  only  imagination  that 


led  photographers  to  conclude  that  a  dilute  developer  gave  a  softer 
scale  of  gradation  than  a  strong  solution. 

In  building  his  theories  on  the  assumption  that  proportion  of  alkali 
or  degree  of  concentration  do  not  affect  the  result,  Mr.  Watkins  fails 
to  recognise  that  if  his  assumptions  are  upset,  the  fabric  reared  on  them 
must  fall.  In  my  lectures  1  have  shown  very  plainly  that  proportion 
of  alkali  and  dilution  or  concentration  affect  the  scale  of  gradation 
very  considerably,  and  therefore  tho  e  who  wish  to  make  the  most  of 
their  exposed  plates  will  hardly  adopt  Mr.  Watkins’  statements  that 
variations  in  the  composition  of  the  developer  are  valueless. 

Mr.  Watkins  is  unfortunate  in  the  workers  that  he  names  as  working 
by  his  method.  In  regard  to  the  two  first,  Mr.  F.  H.  Evans,  writing 
in  the  “Amateur  Photographer,”  in  April  last,  stated  that  his  practice 
wai5  to  vary  his  developer  to  suit  his  subject,  the  practice  that  Mr. 
Watkins  condemns  as  useless,  and  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  writing  in  the 
“  Barnet  Book  of  Photography,”  also  advises  similar  methods.  In 
regard  to  the  others,  I  have  only  been  able  to  ascertain  the  practice 
of  one,  and  that,  I  am  distinctly  told,  is  not  time  development. 

Referring  briefly  to  ispecifia  statements  and  airguments  in  Mr. 
Watkins’  letter,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Watkins  has  not  been 
more  careful  in  his  references  and  quotations.  It  would  have  consider¬ 
ably  shortened  my  reply. 

In  regard  to  the  contrast  in  the  subject,  Mr.  Watkins  is  in  error 
in  stating  that  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield  expressed  the  opinion  that 
an  average  subject  did  not  exceed  a  contrast  of  1  to  32.  They  said  that 
a  photographer  never  had  to  deal  with  a  greater  range  than  1  to  32, 
as  I  stated  originally,  and  if  Mr.  Watkins  cares  to  consult  the 
“Photographic  Journal  ”  for  1895,  he  will  find  that  they  did  refuse  to 
consider  a  greater  range.  Also,  in  their  original  paper,  all  their  results 
dealing  with  the  isubject  of  modifying  the  developer  covered  a  range 
of  1  to  8  only,  and  some  only  1  to  4.  It  is  absurd  for  Mr.  Watkins  to 
quote  experiments  21  and  22  as  covering  a  w  ide  range,  as  these  two 
wrere  devoted  solely  to  the  investigation  of  reversal  by  prolonged 
exposure. 

Mr.  Watkins  says  that  he  has  never  assumed  a  range  limited  to 
1  to  32,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  manual  which  infers  any 
such  limit.  Now,  there  are  nine  subjects  illustrated  in  the  manual, 
and  not  one  is  a  subject  of  great  contrast,  and  what  I  have  pointed 
out  again  and  again  is,  that  those  who,  like  Mr.  Watkins,  advocate 
these  mechanical  methods  of  working,  always  adopt  subjects  of  slight 
contrast,  so  that  by  uniform  working,  they  can  obtain  fairly  uniform 
results.  Not  one  of  Mr.  Watkins’  examples  exceeds  a  contrast  of 
1  to  20  or  25.  Let  him  take  a  subject  of  excessive  contrast  scantily 
exposed,  and  another  very  deficient  in  contrast  very  fully  exposed, 
and,  after  developing  by  his  method,  compare  the  resulting  negatives 
with  those  obtained  by  the  methods  that  he  condemns.  But  in  his 
manual,  Mr.  Watkins  goes  farther  than  inference  in  his  examples 
In  Fig.  5,  facing  p.  24,  he  applies  a  scale  of  contrast  to  his  subject 
and  shows  it  to  possess  a  range  of  1  to  4  only ! 

Mr.  Watkins  now  states  that  some  of  my  arguments  are  based  on  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  manner  in  w^hich  he  has  used  the  word 
“  contrast.”  He  now  states  that  he  has  used  it  to  represent  the  degree 
or  steepness  of  contrast,  and  not  the  actual  contrast  between  the 
extreme  tones  of  a  subject,  and  that  if  a  very  flat  subject  and  one 
of  great  contrast  were  both  developed  identically  they  would  have  the 
same  steepness  or  degree  of  contrast,  though  the  total  contrast  might  be 
widely  different. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Watkins  is  serious  hi  this  argument, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  debate  a  subject  with  him,  since,  as  soon  as 
his  position  is  shown  to  be  untenable,  he  explains  that  he  never  meant 
wdiat  his  words  expressed.  In  his  “  Amateur  Photographer  ”  article 
he  distinctly  told  his  readers  to  develop  for  contrast  in  the  print,  and 
that  a  definite  multiple  of  the  time  of  appearance  would  always  pro¬ 
duce  uniform  contrast  in  the  prints.  Who,  reading  this,  would  imagine 
that  it  meant  a  definite  contrast  only  between  two  intermediate  tones, 
and  that  it  had  no  reference  to  the  total  contrast  in  the  print?  The 
ordinary  worker  would  assume  it  to  mean  what  he  wanted  to  obtain 
viz.,  a  uniform  type  of  negative  for  any  given  printing  process.  If  it 
means  that  uniform  development  simply  produces  uniform  contrast  from 
portions  of  subjects  having  equal  range,  and  that  widely  different  sub¬ 
jects  will  give  a  very  different  total  range  of  contrast  in  the  negative 
by  uniform  or  mechanical  development,  then  it  fully  justifies  my  critic- 
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ism  that  time  methods  fail  when  the  subjects  vary  greatly.  But  Mr. 
Watkins  should  not  lead  his  followers  astray  by  telling  them  that 
“  landscapes,  interiors,  and  snap-shots  may  all  be  developed  together  in 
one  dish  for  the  same  time  with  excellent  results.”  This  does  not  agree 
with  his  present  admission  as  regards  “  contrast.” 

Now,  in  regard  to  ammonia,  Mr.  Watkins  again  might  quote  cor¬ 
rectly.  He  quotes  me  as  saying  that  he  has  never  published  any 
evidence  as  to  its  inapplicability  to  time  development,  but  he  omits 
mv  addition,  “that  did  not  apply  equally  to  all  other  developers.”  I 
have  not  advocated  pyro  ammonia  in  preference  to  other  developers, 
but  I  have  defended  it  against  some  statements  based  on  inconclusive 
evidence.  Pyro  ammonia  development,  carefully  tested  by  measured 
densities,  has  given  fsteady  progress  for  twenty-four  minutes.  But, 
in  lecturing  on  this  subject,  my  results  have  not  been  confined  to 
pyro  ammonia.  I  have  shown  the  work  of  pyro-soda  and  other 
developers,  and,  in  all,  the  result  of  modifications,  varying  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  alkali  or  degree  of  concentration — those  modifications  that 
Air.  Watkins  istates  to  be  useless — is  the  same.  One  striking  result, 
shown  at  Cripplegate  and  Hackney,  may  be  quoted.  A  plate  was 
exposed  in  strips  in  the  usual  manner  and  cut  into  two,  and  developed 
with  dianol,  a  developer  similar  to  amidol,  that  requires  only  sulphite 
of  soda  and  no,  alkali.  One  strip  was  developed  with  a  strong  solution 
and  the  other  with  a  portion  of  the  isame  diluted  to  eight  times  its 
volume.  The  difference  in  gradation  Avas  very  istriking. 

Mr.  Watkins  contends  that  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  Messrs. 
Hurter  and  Driffield,  in  condemning  pyro-ammonia,  condemned  ail 
alkaline  developers,  and  he  quotes  from  their  1898  paper  in  support  of 
his  view.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  what  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Drif¬ 
field  have  written  in  both  their  papers,  and  the  following  are  the 
facts.  In  their  original  paper,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments 
extending  over  about  ten  years,  they  stated  that  “  all  alkaline  deve¬ 
lopers  were  unsuitable  for  scientific  investigation.” — “Photographic 
Journal,”  1890.  p.  230.  Eight  years  later,  as  the  result  of  istrong 
criticism  and  further  experiments,  they  admitted  the  errors  of  their 
irst  conclusions,  and  withdrew  their  condemnation  in  regard  to  pyro- 
>oda,  leaving  pyro-potash  and  all  other  alkaline  developers,  appar- 
mtly,  still  condemned,  and  though  they  stated  originally  that  there 
vas  no  developer  that  could  bear  a  moment’s  comparison  rvith  ferrous 
ixalate,  all  alkaline  developers  being  valueless,  yet  in  1898,  they 
eversed  their  decision,  and  replaced  ferrous  oxalate  by  pyro-soda  !  Mr. 
I'Vatkims  is  welcome  to  any  satisfaction  that  he  can  derive  from  this 
hange  of  position. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Watkins  has,  throughout,  adopted  a  similar  plan, 
n  his  principal  Avritings  he  has  modified,  explained,  and  contradicted 
lis  previous  statements  iso  many  times  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
letermine  exactly  what  his  views  are ;  but  there  is  probably  one  point 
>n  Avhich  he  is  still  definite,  and  that  is  that  his  time  method  is  the 
test. 

And  in  commenting  on  this  I  can  cordially  endorse  one  remark  that 
vlr.  Watkins  makes.  “The  merit  of  a  practical  method  is  not  to  be 
lecided  by  argument.”  This  has  been  my  view  throughout  when  I 
ave  criticised  the  work  shown  by  the  advocates  of  mechanical  or 
ime  development,  and  contended  that  it  must  be  judged  by  comparison 
ith  that  of  the  finest  technical  experts.  If,  in  the  comparison,  it 
Irows  inferiority,  is  it  not  fair  to  argue  that  the  method  is  at  fault?— 
ours  faithfully,  Henry  W.  Bennett 

July  13th,  1903. 


GERMAN  VERSUS  BRITISH  OPTICIANS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  alloAV  an  unpretending 
nateur  at  this  far  corner  of  the  world  to  add  a  mite  to  the  warnings 
iat  are  continually  being  heard  anent  the  little  ways  of  the  British 
anufaeturer?  While  Americans  and  Germans  are  striving  for  the 
ade  of  England’s  Colonies  and  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  make 
leir  wares  attractive,  the  conservative  Britisher  isimply  says,  in  effect, 
Here  are  my  wares,  if  you  don’t  like  them  you  need  not  take  them.  ”  My 
irticular  and  personal  growl  at  this  juncture  arises  from  this  cause, 
short  time  since  I  purchased  a  cheap  set  of  lenses  of  German  make, 
;hich,  while  only  single  lenses  arranged  to  interchangeably  fit  one 
ount,  are  really  very  good  and  useful  articles.  The  lenses  Avere 


delivered  to  me  in  a  neat  leather  covered  case,  which  prevents  risk 
of  injury,  and  with  a  printed  table  shoAving  the  focus,  plate  covered 
Avith  different. stops,  etc.,  of  each  combination,  and  I  had  no  trouble 
at  all  with  them. 

Wishing  for  a  lens  for  a  1-1  camera  I  then  procured  one  from  a 
British  maker,  consisting  simply  of  front  and  back  combinations,  either 
of  which  can  be  separately  used,  thus  giving  three  focal  lengths.  This 
lens,  while  twice  the  price  of  the  German  set,  is  delivered  to  me  simply 
wrapped  in  a  broAvn  paper,  with  no  hint  of  information  as  to  focal 
lengths,  plate  covered,  etc.,  Avhich  data.  T  have  had  to  ascertain  for 
myself.  Surely,  in  sending  out  a  lens  at  £10  10s.  it  Avould  not  be 
ruinous  for  the  makers  to  place  it  in  a  case  and  to  gi\Te  the  necessary 
information  respecting  it.  I  may  say  that  tivo  other  sets  of  the 
German  lenses  have  been  ordered,  through  the  natty  appearance,  handy 
size,  and  good  Avorlc  of  my  set,  whilst  the  remarks  on  the  English 
lenses  are  principally  “  a  good  lens,  but  clumsy.” 

Can  you  tell  me  Avhy  this  lens,  No.  1,  is  so  much  larger,  heavier, 
and  clumsier  than  No.  2,  Avhich  covers  as  large  a  plate,  and  is  about 
one-fourth  of  the  weight?  For  your  information  I  have  given  the 
names  of  the  makers,  “not  necessarily  for  publication.” — I  enclose  my 
card,  and  remain,  yours,  etc.,  Tasmanian. 

June  8tb,  1903. 

A  CURIOUS  FUNGUS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— By  news  poist  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a 
print  of  a.  fungus,  hoping  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  growth 
might  interest  you.  I  have  a  stone  jar  of  five  gallons  capacity,  which 
I  keep  partly  filled  with  A\ater,  strongly  acidified  with  ordinary 
sulphuric  acid.  Into  this  jar  I  place  old  negatives  in  order  to  dissolve 
the  coating.  The  jar  was  quite  full  of  negatives,  so  that  the  water 
Avas  within  two  inches  of  the  top.  It  was  covered  with  a  stone  cover 
and  had  not  been  opened  for  perhaps  two  months.  Upon  opening,  this 
fungus  Avas  found  groAving  upon  the  top  of  the  water.  It  was  of  th6 
usual  fungus  structure,  but  soft.  The  colour  ranged  from  very  pal6 
to  medium  dark  green.  The  photograph  was  made  while  the  fungus 
Avas  Avet,  and  is  natural  size.  When  dry  it  retained  its  colours,  but 
contracted  and  split  in  several  places.  None  of  my  photographic 
acquaintances  here  ever  sarv  anything  of  the  kind  before,  but  you  may 
haATe  seen  them.  -Yours  sincerely,  C  H.  Crosby. 

47  and  49,  BroadAvay,  New  York. 

July  1st,  1903. 

[We  thank  Mr.  Crosby  for  his  interesting  letter  and  photograph; 
the  peculiar  phenomenon  he  describes  is  a  decided  novTelty. — Eds. 

B.J.P.] 

THE  BAUSCH  AND  LOMB  COMPETITIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  are  receiving  so  many  inquiries  from  English  photo¬ 
graphers  in  regard  to  our  tAventieth  century  photographic  competition, 
which  closes  October  1st  next,  as  to  Avhen  exhibits  must  be  in  our 
hands,  and  how  they  are  to  be  sent,  that  Ave  appeal  to  you  to  place 
before  your  readers  a  statement  of  the  matter — namely,  our  competi¬ 
tion  is  open  to  all  users  of  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  lenses,  or  to  users 
of  other  lenses  fitted  with  our  shutters.  There  are  eleA-en  classes, 
including  all  branches  of  photography,  with  a  grand  prize  of  $300.00 
in  gold  for  the  photograph  showing  the  best  lens  Avork  of  any  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  competition.  Booklets  giving  all  instructions  in  regard 
to  it  can  be  had  of  our  London  representatiAres,  Messrs.  A.  E.  Staley 
and  Company,  35,  Aldermanbury,  London,  E.C.  We  have  also  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  all  exhibits  to  be  forwarded  here  for  judgment  may 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Staley  and  Co.,  who  will  fonvard 
them  to  us  at  our  expense. 

We  have  already  received  exhibits  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  shall  be  very  glad  to  haATe  a  large  and  representative  showing  of 
English  photography,  as  Ave  expect  to  make  an  exhibit  of  the  choicest 
Avork  in  the  principal  cities  here  and  abroad  —  Yours  truly.  Publication 
Department,  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Company. 

NeAV  York  Branch,  Townsend  Building.  Broadway  and  25th  Street, 
Rochester,  N.Y. ,  U.  S.A. 

June  24th,  1903. 
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“CAMERA  NOTES.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  allow  me, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  to  bring  before  the  notice 
of  the  hon.  secretaries  of  societies  a  proposal  which  has  been  made 
to  us  with  reference  to  “  Camera  Notes,”  the  official  organ  of  the  Bath 
Mutual  Aid  Photographic  Club. 

A  good  many  societies  have  suggested  to  us  that  we  should  make  our 
magazine  the  official  organ  of  all  the  societies  in  Great  Britain,  and 
this  we  have  decided  to  do,  provided  at  least  two-thirds  are  in  favour 
of  it.  We  are  circularising  those  who  are  mentioned  in  the  B.J.A. 
for  1903,  but  as  there  are  a  good  number  whose  nameis  do  not  appear, 
we  shall  be  extremely  glad  if  they  will  kindly  communicate  with  us, 
so  that  we  may  send  them  a  specimen  copy  of  “  Camera  Notes,”  with 
full  particulars  of  our  proposal.  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editors,  “  Camera  Notes,”  Nelson  Villas,  Bath. — Thanking  you  for 
past  favours  to  our  club,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  Roland  Bateman  and  A.  L.  Curtis, 

Editors. 

Bath  Mutual  Aid  Photographic  Club,  9,  Nelson  Villas,  Bath. 

July  11th,  1903. 

DR.  TULLOCH’S  PAPER  AT  THE  CONVENTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  send  you  the  paper  which  I  read  at  the  Convention 
the  other  day,  in  case  you  may  find  it  of  any  use  to  fill  a  corner. 
There  was  no  time  for  discussion,  but  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  had  some 
remarks  to  make.  He  deduced  from  my  paper,  he  said  (heaven  knows 
how),  that  I  was  one  of  those  people  who  preferred  a  dull  matter-of- 
fact  picture  of  “Newgate”  to  a  poem,  meaning  by  this  latter  some 
of  the  choice  specimens  to  be  seen  in  the  “Photogram”  at  times,  1 
presume.  He  also  deduced  the  fact  ( ?)  that  I  was  under  the  vulgar 
error  that  “photography  could  not  lie.”  Both  of  his  ideas  are  very 
wide  of  the  mark,  of  course,  and  are  not  to  be  read  into  my  paper 
by  any  contortion  whatever,  my  great  contention  being  that  an  artist 
should  either  have  the  patience  to  wait  for  conditions  suitable  to  his 
methods,  or  recognising  that  the  subject  is  outside  the  limitations 
of  his  art — leave  it  alone.  To  attempt  to  eliminate  fault  by  con¬ 
fusion  is  analogous  to  the  trick  of  the  cuttle  fish,  who  escapes  from 
his  enemy  by  stirring  up  the  dirt  round  about  him.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  exercise  of  a  grain  of  common  caution  in  only  exposing  under  the 
conditions  which  you  are  aiming  at,  would  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  nine-tenths  of  the  clumsy  faking  which  goes  on.  No  sooner  do 
you  say  that  straight  photography  is  capable  of  the  sublimate  effects 
under  suitable  conditions  than  some  fool  rushes  at  you  with  isome 
wretched,  ugly,  common-place  every  day  print  with  the  remark  that 
“  This  is  evidently  what  you  like.”  Excuse  this  little  outburst;  it  has 
relieved  my  feelings. — Respectfully  yours,  J.  K.  Tulloch. 

20,  South  Tay  Street,  Dundee. 

July  11th,  1903. 

P  S. — Mr.  John  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  doubted  whether  it  was  possible 
to  reproduce  by  the  camera  the  effect  as  seen  by  the  human  eye.  This  is 
not  the  question ;  of  course,  you  cannot,  actuality  being  one  thing, 
representation  another.  But  can  we  do  it  as  well  by  photography  as 
by  any  other  known  method?  That  is  the  point.  All  the  time  an 
artist  keeps  a  picture  in  the  making,  he  is  considering  it,  trying,  alter¬ 
ing.  I  cannot  do  this,  it  is  true,  but  all  the  artist  does  by  his  labour 
is  to  make  good  his  errors  made  through  lack  of  knowledge,  and  a 
greater  artist  would  alter  less.  My  pictures  have  many  faults.  I  see 
them  after  the  thing  is  done.  Greater  skill  on  my  part  would  have 
made  them  evident  before,  and  so  I  would  have  avoided  them.  This 
is  practically  the  whole  of  my  contention. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  to  say  something- under  above  head¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  an  assistant  and  myself.  About  three  weeks 


ago  I  advertised  in  the  Journal  for  a  good  all-round  assistant.  In  due 
course  I  received  thirteen  replies  from  (so  far  as  testimonials  go) 
qualified  persons.  I  selected  my  man,  and  made  him  tin-  offer  of  the  j 
position  at  his  own  terms.  After  some  correspondence  re  the  duties  no 
Sunday  work,  etc.- — he  accepted  the  post,  thankfully  stating  he  would 
be  with  me  the  following  Saturday  (this  was  Monday).  Judge  of  mv 
surprise  when  I  received  a  letter  from  him  the  following  Friday  saying 
he  had  altered  his  mind,  and  that  I  had  better  get  some  one  else. 

I  had  replied  to  the  other  twelve  in  a  kindly  way  thanking  them 
and  that  I  had  engaged  a  person.  I  leave  your  readers  to  judge  if  such 
treatment  is  conducive  to  a  good  feeling  between  employer  and  employe. 
Ihere  may  have  been  reasons  (that  I  am  not  aware  of)  which  caused  him 
to  alter  his  mind  in  this  case,  but  was  it  honourable  on  his  part,  swung 
he  had  engaged  with  me?  If  he  altered  his  mind  it  would  have  been 
more  to  his  credit  to  ask  me  to  release  him  from  the  engagement.  There 
are  some  employers  not  all  they  should  be,  some  assistants  ditto.— Yours 
truly,  1*.  1*. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  seems  to  be  a  great  gulf  between  many  photo¬ 
graphers  and  some  assistants.  In  your  last  week’s  issue  wo  had  a 
reply  from  “Assistant,”  whom  we  should  class  as  “Master  Man”  and 
not  as  “Assistant,”  for  that  is  the  position  he  takes  in  the  present 
discussion.  He  says — in  speaking  of  assistants  who  came  for  interview 
— “  they  had  the  option  of  using,  at  my  expense,  whatever  plates  and 
developer  suited  them,  etc.”  AVell,  gentlemen,  I  think  this  only  fair 
to  point  out — but  he  does  not  take  his  proper  place  as  “  Assistant.” 

I  would  like  to  say,  or  rather  call  to  mind,  first,  that  there  are  good 
masters  and  good  assistants,  and  likewise  there  are  bad  masters  and 
bad  assistants.  So  far  as  one  may  judge,  the  very  unsatisfactory  state 
cf  things  which  exists,  in  masters  running  down  assistants  and 
assistants  running  down  masters,  arises  from  the  fact  that  masters  get 
hold  of  inferior  assistants  where  they  require  talent  or  experience,  and 
often  get  talent  and  experienced  men  where  they  do  not  require  it,  and 
the  great  questions  seems  to  be,  not  so  much  reform  for  assistant:,  (for 
I  am  confident  those  who  wish  to  reform  and  improve  can  do  so)  as 
a  means  of  registering  the  standard  of  an  assistant.  Assistants  are  as 
plentiful  as  the  (perhaps  not  quite)  “sands  on  the  sea  shore,”  ana 
amongst  them  are  good  and  good-for-nothing.  It  must  be  easy  to  see, 
when  a  master  photographer  receives  fifty  letters  in  answer  to  hi* 
advertisement,  how  very,  very  difficult  it  becomes  to  pick  out  the  right 
man,  and  this  especially  when  we  remember  that  some  bad  men  can 
write  an  attractive  letter,  and  that  good  men  often  fail  in  this  very 
point.  Second,  I  would  point  out  also  that  unless  some  organising 
spirit  coires  to  their  salvation,  this  class  must  continue  so  long  as  time 
shall  last. 

The  assistant  can  hardly  be  expected  to  assist  himself  in  this  matter. 
Those  looking  on  see  most  of  the  game,  and  the  game  must  be  played 
only  according  to  existing  rules.  Now  there  was  a  talk  some  time  back 
of  a  sort  of  testing  school  for  assistants,  and  if  such  a  place  existed,  and 
could  be  made  popular  the  master  would  then  be  able  to  engage  his 
assistant  according  to  the  salary  required.  Let  me  explain. 

A  school  where  an  apqdicant  can  either  call  or  write  and  have  test, 
questions  and  test  practices  given  or  sent  him,  viz.,  (1)  A  plate  having 
a  Hurter  and  Driffield  number  marked  on  it,  is  to  be  properly  exposed 
and  returned  for  development.  (2)  A  number  of  piecesi  of  exposed 
bromide  paper  may  be  sent  for  development.  (3)  Take  a  copy  of 
enclosed  photo,  lighting  so  as  to  show  the  smallest  amount  of  grain. 
(4)  Pick  out  from  a  number  of  variously  lighted  portraits  which  you 
consider  (say  three  out  of  twelve)  the  best.  (5)  Make  from  the  enclosed 
three  negatives  (three,  four,  or  six),  as  many  prints,  platinotype, 
carbon,  albumen,  etc. 

It  must  be  plain  that  a  very  good  set  of  tests  for  proof  of  abilities 
could  be  readily  got  up  if  someone  could  be  found  to.  inaugurate  such 
things,  but  till  then  I  really  see.  no  way  out  of  our  present  difficulties. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  an  assistant  would  pay  the  cost  of  these 
exams. ,  which,  after  all,  would  be  money  well  spent  for  those  who.  could 
show  efficiency,  and  the  cost  need  only  be  trifling.  The  master  engaging 
such  an  assistant  would  be  able  to  know  just  what  he  was  capable  of. 

As  to  masters  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  later  on.  Thanking 
vou,  gentlemen,  in  anticipation,  I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

*  F.  G.  W. 


July  17,  1903. J 
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To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  an  assistant  of  fourteen  years  expei'ience,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  treatment  of  operators  by 
photographers.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  correspond  with,  and  inter¬ 
view  a  number  of,  the  leading  lights  of  the  profession.  I  must  say 
that,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  I  was  disappointed.  Two  cases 
I  shall  mention.  One  photographer,  a  medallist,  kept  my  specimens 
for  six  weeks,  and  then  inquired  if  the  work  was  my  own.  On  being 
assured  that  it  was,  he  offered  me  30s.  a  week.  This  man  did  not 
return  all  my  specimens,  hut  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  lost  a  tew . 
Another  to  whom  I  applied,  after  satisfying  himself  as  to  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  good  work,  calmly  asked  me  to  work  for  nothing.  This, 
mind  you,  from  one  who  was,  afterwards,  awarded  the  Progress  Medal. 
When  I  read  “Assistant’s”  letter  this  week  I  felt  as  though  I  would 
like  to  shake  hands  with  him.  He  certainly  deserves  well  from  his 
operators.  “  Iscariot  ”  says,  “  Photography  is  not  on  a  par  with  brick¬ 
laying.”  Whose  fault  is  that?  Two  years  ago  some  alterations  were 
being  made  at  the  studio  I  was  then  operating  at.  The  plasterer  could 
not  make  out  his  time  sheet,  because  he  could  not  write,  and  I  made 
it  out  for  him.  His  wages,  without  overtime,  amounted  to  £2  3s.  4d. 
Why  don’t  operators  amalgamate? — Yours  truly,  Erimus. 

July  14th,  1903. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — On  reading  “Assistant’s”  explanation  of  his  first  letter 
to  the  Journal  I  hasten  to  apologise  for  having  said  that  he  talked 
rot. 

He  has  proved,  by  several  counts,  that  he  is  one  who  knows  how 
to  deal  w  ith  assistants  in  a  common -sense  and  gentlemanly  way,  and 
I  wish  there  were  many  more  of  his  stamp. — Thanking  you  for  tire 
insertion,  yours,  Iscariot. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Sorry  to  see  you  have  had  the  misfortune  to  come  across 
one  of  thoise  almighty  fine  tall  talking  individuals  who  has  rubbed 
shoulders  with  an  American  bragger.  How  does  it  come  about  that 
an  employer  signs  himself  “Assistant”?  And,  again,  did  this  fellow 
creature  ever  receive  the  treatment  he  so  kindly  serves  out  to  others 
at  his  own  expense?  I  have  been  thinking  did  they  all  come  by  road, 
or  was  he  also  generous  enough  to  pay  travelling  expenses,  for  the 
one  day  trial?  I  guess  he  must  have  been  an  expert  to  judge  others 
at  such  a  pace,  but  then  we  see,  by  his  own  statement,  that  he  is 
extremely  smart,  as  he  states  “  Another  Assistant  ”  wrote  sarcastic, 
which  he  discovered  by  a  mere  glancing  through  a  letter,  which  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  to  him  that  he  might  live  and  let  others  do  like¬ 
wise.  As  for  his  £2  per  week  and  liberal  hours,  I  must  say  lie  has 
a  grand  point  to  flatter  himself  upon ;  but  as  to  the  wondering  where 
such  ci’ibs  are  to  be  found  in  photography,  I  wonder,  and  still  wonder, 
whether  he  is  a  Jew  and  rests  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  and  works 
on  the  first.  He  must  admit  that  he  has  had  a  far  greater  chance 
to  progress  than  most  of  us  in  many  respects;  English,  Continental, 
and  American  houses  do  not  fall  to  every  man’s  lot,  and  if  he  expect 
a  man  with  such  a  field  of  practice  to  x’eceive  the  sum  of  £2  per  week, 
he  should  have  started  a  business  on  the  sands,  at  one  of  our  British 
j  seaside  resorts.  Photography,  as  a  profession,  is  not  exactly  all  that 
j  one  could  wish  for,  as  the  £5  to  £7  men  I  knew  of  some  eight  to  ten 
jears  back  have  to  look  long  for  50s.  to  60s.  now.  “Iscariot”  is 
perfectly  correct  in  his  last  item ;  a  business  for  one’s-self  is  the  only 
"ay  of  procuring  a  decent  salary,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the 
assistants  who  read  this  and  ever  have  the  good  luck  to  open  estab- 
tablishments  of  their  own  will  remember  to  do  unto  others  as  they 
"Quid  be  done  unto,  not  as  a  F.R.P.S.,  wdiom  I  was  employed  by 
informed  me  to  do,  and  which  appears  “Assistant’s”  motto,  “Do 
others,  or  else  they  will  do  you.” — Yours,  etc.,  Comm4 

July  13th,  1903. 

[Enough  said,  Gentlemen.  This  subject  crops  up  in  our  pages  with 
unfaltering  regularity  every  year,  and  except  by  way  of  supplying 
S1  y  season  literature,  we  have  never  been  able  to  discover  that  the 
prolongation  of  the  correspondence  beyond  two  or  three  weeks  has 
r  to  the  smallest  good.  We  have  one  suggestion  to  make,  viz.,  that 
t  e  qualifications  of  assistants,  as  well  as  the  qualifications  of  their 


employer's,  are  matters  that  might  well  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Professional  Photographers’  Association.— Eds.  B.J.P.] 

PICTURE  POST-CARD  COMPETITIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  for  the  notice  you  gave  in  your  last  issue  of 
the  novel  picture  post-cai'd  competitions  which  are  being  held  in  con 
nection  with  the  “  Traveller1^  Companion.”  May  I  emphasise  the  point 
for  the  benefit  of  your  numerous  readers  that  the  competition  is  a 
monthly  one,  and  the  prizes  £3  3s.,  £2  2s.,  and  £1  Is. — are  given 
each  month.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  this  is  the  first  com¬ 
petition  held  in  which  the  competing  picture  cards  can  be  purchased 
from  any  dealer.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  are  desirous  of  en- 
couiaging  the  art  of  photography,  and  so  trust  your  l'eaders  will  send 
original  productions,  which  are  equally  eligible. — 1  am,  youx's  faithfully, 
The  Editor  of  the  “Traveller’s  Companion.” 

508  and  509,  Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

July  13th,  1903. 

- ♦ - - - - 

Patent  Dews* 

- ♦ — - 

The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  June  29 
and  July  4,  1903  :  — 

Shutters.— No.  14,415.  “  Means  for  adjusting  the  width  of  aperatui’e 

iii  cui tain-shutters  with  halves  moving  in  opposite  directions.” 
(Emil  Wunsche,  Ltd.,  Germany. )  Complete  specification.  Newn- 
ham  Browne. 

Film  Holder's. — No.  14,553.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  holders 
for  photographic  films  and  sheets.”  Richard  Beckmann. 

Roll  Films.- — 14,650.  “An  improved  device  for  roll  films.”  Complete 
specification.  Wilhelm  Scheffer. 

Developing  Apparatus.- — No.  14,734.  “Improvement  in  photographic 
developing  apparatuses.”  (Date  applied  for  under  Patents  Act, 
1901,  lltlx  of  Decembei’,  1902,  being  date  of  application  in  United 
States.)  Complete  specification.  Homer  Frederick  Northrop. 
Daylight  Developei*. — No.  14,780.  “  Improved  daylight  developer  for 

photographic  plates  and  films.”  Hamlet  Walton. 

Mounts. — 14,802.  “  Improvements  in  the  making  and  supporting 

photographic  mounts,  menu  cards,  and  the  like.”  Harvey  Goddard 
and  Albert  John  Eves  Hill. 

Hand  Cameras.' — No.  14,884.  “Improvements  in  and  relating  to  hand 
cameras.”  Samuel  Dunseith  McKellen. 

Developing  Apparatus. — No.  14,906.  “  Improvements  in  receptacles 

for  developing  photographic  plates  and  the  like  in  day-light.” 
Gustav  Hallada. 


Commercial  §  Cegal  Intelligence 

- - - - 

Messrs.  Wyndham  and  Co.,  Limited,  of  Acton,  write:  “We  beg 
to  thank  you  for  mentioning  our  name  in  last  week’s  British  Journal. 
We  not  only  print  by  the  ordinary  photographic  methods  but  by 
machinery  also.  The  results  we  sell  as  scraps,  and  also  mount  on  to 
plush  blocks  (which  you  were  in  doubts  about),  and  put  into  all  kinds 
of  frames,  etc.  Just  now  we  are  printing  pictorial  poist-cards,  and 
local  view  albums  in  very  lai'ge  quantities.  It  is  really  astonishing  the 
number  of  these  picture  post-cai'ds  that  are  being  sold,  and  we  have 
printed  several  orders  for  various  colonies,  India,  and  abroad,  iso  that 
the  demand  is  a  growing  one. 


exhibitions* 

- - - - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

July  22,  23.— Cardiff  County  Horticultura1  Society  (art  section).  A, 
Coleman,  37,  Plasturton  Gardens,  Cardiff. 

September  24-October  31.— The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 

October  28,  30  — Belfast  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club, 
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Answers  to  Correspondents* 

All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  inelud¬ 
ing  queries ,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  EDITORS,  The  BRITISH 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington-strcet,  8trandt  London  , 
W.  O.  ”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Go., 
24,  Wellington-street,  Strand ,  London ,  W.  C. 

- ♦ — - 

Photographs  Registered 

Ernest  Charleton,  Charlotte  Street,  Newbridge,  Co.  Kildare,  Ireland.  Photograph  of 
three  Colonels  ( past  and  present )  of  the  6th  Inniskilling  Dragoons— Field- 
Marshal  H.R.H.  Duke  of  Connaught,  Brigadier-General  M.  F.  Bimington,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  11.  hi.  Dounceg. 

William  Blake,  38  and  40,  High  Street,  Bedford.  Photograph  of  al-fresco  concert  on 
the  Ouse  at  Bedford.. 

Frederick  Burgess,  Moss  Rose  Villa,  Congleton.  Three  photographs  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wm.  Bromley  Davenport,  D.S.O.,  M.P.,  standing ,  sitting,  and  on 
horseback. 

John  William  Beaufort,  Easy  Row,  Birmingham.  Photograph  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  as  Chancellor  of  the  Birmingham  University. 

Furley  Lewis,  Stratford  Studios,  Kensington.  Photograph  of  portrait  group  of  Will 
Crooks ,  M.P.,  L.C.C.,  with  Messrs.  Butler,  Barefoot,  Grinling,  and  Hall. 

“Victim.” — We  note  your  complaint,  but  fear  we  cannot  help  in  the 
matter. 

Mask. — Messrs.  Wormold’s  specialities  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs. 
Archer,  Liverpool. 

Inferior  Paper. — “Economy”  asks :  “Could  you  tell  me  of  a  firm 
who  supply  an  inferior  printing  paper  at  low  price,  suitable  for 
printing  rough  proofs?”  In  reply:  We  know  of  no  firms  that 
make  a  feature  of  inferior  papers.  All  that  we  know  claim  that 
their  papers  are  good,  and  most  of  them  that  they  are  the  best  on 
the  market.  You  might  possibly  obtain  some  inferior  paper  by 
advertising  for  it. 

Opinion  Wanted. — “Hypo”  says:  “Kindly  favour  me  with  your 
opinion  of  the  retouching  of  enclosed  prints,  also  wliat  salary 
I  might  expect  for  such  work.”  In  reply  :  We  cannot  speak 
very  favourably  of  the  work.  The  modelling  in  the  faces  has 
been  destroyed  in  the  retouching.  We  should  advise  you  lo 
improve  your  work  before  applying  for  an  engagement  as  a 
retoucher. 

Sale  of  Photographic  Chemicals. — “  Lunar  Caustic  ”  asks  :  “  Will 
you  kindly  inform  me  whether  I,  not  being  a  chemist,  am  en¬ 
titled  to  sell  : — 1.  Comb  hied  toning  and  fixing  solution  contain¬ 
ing  sulphocyanide.  2.  Ditto  without  sulphocyanide,  but  with 
acetate  of  lead.  3.  Developers,  pyro,  metol,  adinol,  etc.  ?  ”  In 
reply  :  1.  Yes;  the  sulphocyanides  are  not  scheduled  in  the 
English  Poisons  Act.  2.  Acetate  of  lead  also  is  not  a  scheduled 
poison.  3.  Yes ;  certainly. 

Iron  Stains.  Oxalate  ’  asks:  “Would  you  kindly  inform  me  if 
it  is  possible  to  remove  small  dark  brown  iron  stains  from  nega¬ 
tives  !  Despite  filtering  at  top,  I  occasionally  get  a  good  many.” 
In  icply  :  Wo  lear  you  will  not  be  very  successful  in  removing 
the  spots.  You  might  try  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  we 
expect  that  while  it  is  acting  on  the  iron  it  will  injure  the 
gelatine.  Particles  of  iron  from  the  washing;  water  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  rubbed  off  with  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool  while  the 
negative  is  wet— i.e.,  before  it  has  been  dried  at  all. 

\\  4SHINO  I  wk.  Zinc  ”  asks:  1.  Do  you  consider  a  plain  zinc 
(unpainted)  tank  suitable  for  washing  prints — mostly  silver’ — also 
bromide;  if  not,  what  are  the  objections?  2.  May  prints  in 
the  above  processed  safely  be  washed  in  the  same  tank— i.e., 
one  day  silver,  the  next  day  bromide?  The  inflow  is  at  the  top, 
and  outlet  from  the  bottom  of  tank.”  In  reply:  1.  Zinc  tanks 
aro  not  to  l>c  recommended  for  washing  silver  prints, 
as  tin-  met al  is  acted  upon  by  the  silver  and  by  hyposulphite 
"I  soda.  2.  Y<*«;  after  tho  prints  are  lixed  they  may  be  washed 
together  in  the  same  tank,  if  necessary. 
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Copyright  Query. — “Copyright”  says:  “I  am  sorry  to  trouble  j 
you  on  the  copyright  law,  seeing  that  you  have  answered  a  |: 
good  many  queries  on  this  point  lately,  but  i  am  a  bit  uncertain  I 
about  the  following: — A  certain  club  have  decided  to  have  a 
large  portrait  of  their  rev.  president.  I  was  asked  to  get 
his  consent  to  sit  and  to  submit  proofs  subject  to  approval.  I 
The  outcome  of  it  is  that  I  have  been  commissioned  to  do  j 
the  work;  and,  taking  the  precaution  to  copyright  it,  the  I 
question  now  is,  ‘Have  I  any  peal  copyright  in  the  picture?’”  I 
In  reply :  We  presume  that  you  are  paid  for  producing  tho 
picture.  If  that  is*  so,  you  have  no  copyright  in  it,  unless  i 
you  have  made  a  special  agreement  that  the  copyright  in  the 
picture  shall  be  yours. 

Line  Drawings  from  Photographs. — “K.”  writes:  “I  once  saw  in 
one  of  your  year  books  a  formula  for  producing  a  line  drawing  i 
by  sketching  upon  a  silver  print  with  a  pen  and  special  ink, 
and  then  subjecting  the  print  to  a  solution  which  destroyed  j 
the  photograph  and  left  the  drawing  only  upon  the  paper.  I 
should  be  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  particulars,  as  I  am 
unable  to  trace  the  formula  ?”  In  reply  :  Line  over  the  photo-  > 
graph  with  lithographic  chalk,  or  litho  ink,  and  when  the 
work  is  finished  immerse  in  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  . 
mercury,  which  will  bleach  the  photographic  image.  ’The  photo- 1 
graph  must  not  be  toned  with  gold,  otherwise  the  image  will 
not  be  entirely  destroyed.  Bromide  pictures  are  what  are  usually  ; 
employed  in  this  work. 

- ♦ - 

The  “Triplex  Retoucher’s  Knife.” — The  Standard  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  45,  Poole  Street,  Brighton,  have  submitted  to  us  a  sample: 
of  the  Triplex  Retoucher’s  Knife,  price  6d.  The  upper  edge  of  the 
blade  is  a  curved  scraper,  the  bottom  a  knife,  and  the  front  a  graver,  i 
It  is  claimed  to  be  a  practical  tool,  made  of  the  best  Sheffield  steel,  ■ 
firmly  handled,  and  will  not  riffle  or  chatter  in  use. 

Photo-Buttons.— “How  to  Make  Photo-Buttons,”  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  just  published,  price  6d.,  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Fallowfield,  of 
146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C.  Quoting  from  the  introduc- 
tory  preface,  Mr.  Fallowfield  says  :  “  It  is  my  aim  to  show  and  give 
ideas  which  may  help  the  reader  to  form  novel  modes  of  bringing  to  a 
practical  use  the  very  large  field  of  usefulness  to  which  a  photographer 
can  devote  the  results  of  his  small  labour  with  the  button  machinery. 
In  the  following  pages  I  give  some  ideas,  both  in  purely  photographic 
work  and  in  the  still  more  profitable  business  of  advertising  novelties, 
the  field  in  which  a  photographer  can  make  use  of  his  button  apparatus 
is  unlimited,  and  with  little  outlay  and  an  inventive  brain,  he  should 
very  shortly  be  in  a  position  of  absolute  supremacy  in  the  town 
Avhere  his  fellow-photographers  are  still  essaying  to  make  a  living,: 
from  photographs  at  twelve  for  6d.”  The  book  is  an  excellent  and 
well-printed  guide  to  this  little  bye-path  of  photographic  industry, 
and  well  worth  the  6d.  charged  for  it.  Mr.  Fallowfield  writes  :  “  I  have 
become  sole  agent  for  several  American  manufacturers,  and  have  al 
present  a  large  stock  of  machines  and  materials.” 


*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Slocks  and  copy  are  received  suhjec 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  abso¬ 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied ,  as  to  what  appears  in 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Air-cooling;  Notwithstanding  the  improved  methods 

Apparatus.  of  studio  building  rendered  practicable 

by  the  diminished  necessity  for  that  flood  of  light  once 
deemed  inseparable  from  a  photographic  studio.,  there 
still  exist  a  large  number  of  studios  which  in  summer  time 
are  veritable  hothouses.  Those  of  our  readers  who  can 
carry  their  memories  back  into  the  pre-gelatine-plate 
era  will  have  a  lively  recollection  of  what  such  places  used 
to  be  during  the  weather  we  have  had  some  experience  of 
—the  weather  which  has  driven  many  Londoners  to  the  top 
of  the  Monument  to  obtain  a  few  cooling  breezes.  Now¬ 
adays  the  overpowering  odour  of  the  collodion  and  the 
close  ”  feeling  it  engendered  is  happily  absent,  so  that 
heat  alone  is  the  objectionable  factor.  Numberless  in¬ 
genious,  and  mostly  futile,  methods  have  been  devised  and 
put  into  operation,  from  the  illogical  continuous  flow  of 
water  over  the  roof  to  cool  the  glass  (which  rarely  be¬ 
comes  hot  without  it),  to  the  moistened  canvas  shaft,  or  the 
miniature  fountain  throwing  up  its  tiny  jets;  and  recently 
the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Professor  Willis  L.  Moore,  has  devised  what  may 
be  called  a  cold  air  stove,  the  pieces  of  coke  or  other  com¬ 
bustible  matter  being  replaced  by  lumps  of  ice,  this  latter 
material  being  now  such  an  ordinary  article  of  commerce 
that  a  good  supply  of  this  cold  fuel  can  be  had  for  a  few 
coppers.  The  apparatus  is  like  an  ordinary  circular  stove 
in  appearance,  is  divided  internally  by  a  diaphragm  into 


two  compartments.  In  the  upper  one  the  pieces  of  ice  are 
placed,  are  kept  from  caking  during  melting  by  a  number 
of  tubes  of  wire  netting  running  through  the  tubes  sub¬ 
serving  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  air  cooled  by  con¬ 
tact  with  the  ice  to  pass  through.  The  lower  compartment 
is  also  filled  with  ice  more  finely  broken  and  mixed  with 
salt,  which,  it  is  well  known,  produces  a  considerable  re¬ 
duction  of  temperature.  The  air  from  the  upper  chamber 
passes  through  a  number  of  thin  metal  tubes  placed  in 
this  salted  ice,  and  emerges,  naturally  very  cold,  through 
a  large  tube  like  an  ordinary  stove  pipe,  placed  at  the 
lowest  part  of  the  “  stove,”  the  current  being  guaranteed 
through  the  fact  of  cold  air  being  heavier  than  warm,  and 
thus  constantly  tending  to  fall  through  the  apparatus.  The 
idea  seems  ingenious  and  practical.  We  should  add  that 
an  arrangement  is  provided  for  carrying  off  the  fluid  result¬ 
ing  from  the  melting  of  the  ice.  We  are  hardly  inclined 
to  think  that  photographers,  as  a  rule,  long  for  a  fall  of 
rain,  though  a  few  showers  would  of  late  have  been  most 
grateful,  and  as  it  is  generally  found  that  sitters  begin 
to  fall  off  after  the  continuance  of  a  series  of  sunny  days 
and  drought,  a  shower  or  two,  especially  if  producible  at 
command,  would  give  an  actual  fillip  to  business.  Dr. 
McCarthy,  a  M  elbourne  doctor,  has  been  promising  to  pro¬ 
duce  showers  of  rain  at  will  by  means  of  a  special  appa¬ 
ratus  sending  up  three  columns  of  a  gas  made  by  certain 
chemicals,  his  secret.  His  theory  is  that  the  gas  causes 
a  vacuum  in  the  different  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
vacuum  is  the  centre  of  a  heat  storm,  and  is  filled  by 
dense  rain-containing  clouds.  These  clouds  come  down 
nearer  to  earth,  and  a  tropical  downpour  results.  Work¬ 
ing  in  an  enclosure  of  12  by  8ft.,  he  has,  he  says,  had 
the  plan  in  successful  operation.  The  good  people  of 
the  district  have  been  greatly  excited  about  the  plan,  and 
arrangements  for  trying  it  on  a  large  scale  were  made. 
At  last  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  and  the  result  was  — 
complete  failure.  Nothing  daunted,  the  experimenter  is 
going  to  try  his  methods  in  another  district,  where  its 
operation  will  not  be  impeded  by  the  colder  layers  of  air 
produced  during  the  night,  which  he  states  were  the  cause 

of  his  failure.  -  -  \ 

*  *  * 

A  Novel  M.  A.  Vautier  Dufour  is  the 

Telephoto  author  of  an  entirely  new  de- 

Arrangement.  ,  ,  1  , 

parture  in  teiepnotic  apparatus. 

Feeling,  that  existing  systems  were  open  to  many 
objections,  he  has,  for  years  past,  been  experimenting 
to  replace  them,  and  has  described  an  entirely  new  ar¬ 
rangement  for  this  end.  He  first  used  a  telescope  objec¬ 
tive  with  a  focus  of  nearly  three  yards,  and  found  that 
the  only  drawback  was  the  nuisance  of  carrying  about  so 
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cumbrous  an  apparatus,  an  objection  with  which  we  are 
sure  our  readers  will  sympathise,  while  perhaps  applaud¬ 
ing  his  courage  in  utilising  such  a  load.  He  obtained 
the  collaboration  of  the  Geneva  astronomer  Scheer  and 
“the  problem  was  solved.”  Using  an  objective  of  2.4  metres 
focus,  they  inserted  between  plate  and  lens  two  plane 
mirrors,  thus  reducing  the  camera  to  one-third  of  that 
length.  It  only  measured  about  a  yard  long  then  !  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  now  trying  a  lens  of  1.2  metre  focus,  which 
will  give  them  about  a  16  in  camera,  with  which  they  hope 
to  take  instantaneous  pictures  in  from  1-200  to  1-500  of 
a  second.  They  claim  for  their  instrument,  though  we 
fail  to  see  the  grounds  for  the  greater  part  of  their  claim, 
that  they  obtain  better  definition,  higher  magnification, 
and  easier  adjustment,  in  comparison  with  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  telephoto  lens.  It  is  claimed  that  the  loss  by  re¬ 
flection  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent.  There  are  undoubtedly 
the  germs  of  usefulness  in  MM.  Dufour  and  Scheer’s  in¬ 
strument,  but  to  make  a  really  practical  camera  on  this 
principle  the  possible  magnification  must  exceed  three 
and,  further,  a  larger  number  of  reflecting  surfaces  will 
have  to  be  utilised  to  keep  down  the  length  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus,  though,  of  course,  to  do  so  would  involve  increasing 
its  height.  The  chief  objection  to  the  new  camera  would 
appear  to  be  the  difficulty  in  getting  a  satisfactory  set  of 
mirrors  at  a  price  that  would  not  be  prohibitive.  The 
greater  the  number  used  the  greater  would  have  to  be  the 
truth  of  surface,  as  otherwise  during  the  repeated  re¬ 
flections  the  sharpness  of  image  would  be  lost. 

*  *  * 


Thorp’s  The  ingenious  device,  adopted  by  Mr. 

Diffraction  Thorp  for  copying  the  celebrated  Row- 

ra  mgs.  land  gratings,  receives  warm  recognition 

from  Dr.  Hans  Lehmann  of  Munich.  It  appears  that  the 
firm  of  C.  A.  Steinheil  Sons  is  now  making  a  special  form 
of  spectroscope  for  these  gratings,  and  an  illustration  of 
the  instrument,  with  full  description,  is  given  in  the  “  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Instrumentenkunde.”  Either  copies  upon 
plates  or  prisms  may  be  used.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
Thorp’s  copies  may  be  bought  for  fewer  shillings  than  has 
to  be  paid  in  sovereigns  for  the  original  gratings,  the 
boon  to  the  spectroscopist  will  be  appreciated.  From  the 
example  given  by  Dr.  Hans  Lehmann,  measurement  of  the 
wave-lengths  of  light  may  be  made  with  considerable  ac¬ 
curacy  with  one  of  these  spectrometers  fitted  with  a  Thorp 
grating.  The  results  of  ten  observations  are  tabulated  and 
compared  with  the  standard  measurements  of  Muller  and 
Kempf.  The  mean  error  is  but  ±  0.44  Angstrom.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  Muller  and  Kempf’s  measurement 
for  line  Dj  is  5896.25  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value 
of  a  Thorp  grating  with  14520  lines  to  the  inch.  Perhaps 
the  point  is  better  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Leh¬ 
mann  distinguished  eight  fine  lines  between  b ,  and  b2, 
and  seven  lines  between  1) ,  and  D2  m  the  solar  spectrum 
of  the  first  order,  when  using  a  magnifying  power  of  65. 


Light  On  several  occasions  we  have  referred  to 

Ak>SP,r  this  question,  and  pointed  out  the  desira- 

by  ass.  bility  of  measuring  the  loss  of  light  in  its 

passage  through  a  lens.  An  important  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  has  been  made  by  A.  Pfluger,  judging  by  a  paper 
recently  published  in  the  “  Zeitschrift  fiir  Wissenschaft- 
liche  Photograph ie.”  Some  experiments  were  made  by  H. 
C.  Vogel,  with  special  reference  to  the  glass  used  for  the 
lenses  of  the  large  Potsdam  refractor,  but  the  method  was 
dependent  upon  the  opacities  obtained  upon  a  photographic 
dry-plate  and  consequently  not  very  exact.  Pfluger  uses 
instead  a  Rubens’  Thermopile,  which  is  a  very  sensitive 
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instrument.  The  experiments  are  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  The  source  of  light  is  placed  at  the 
focus  of  an  achromatic  lens,  and  the  parallel  rays 
are  focussed  to  a  sharp  image  upon  the  slit  of  a 
spectrometer.  The  thermopile  is  placed  at  the  eye-piece 
of  the  telescope,  where  it  may  be  brought  into-  coinci¬ 
dence  with  any  part  of  the  spectrum.  A  Nernst  lamp 
was  used  down  to  wave  length  400  ,  and  for  the  ultra 

violet  a  Siemens  contact  arc  lamp.  Various  kinds  of  Jena 
glass  were  examined,  and  for  this  purpose  plates  several 
centimetres  thick  were  used  by  placing  them  in  the  light 
path  between  the  two  lenses.  The  intensity  of  radiation 
was  measured,  first  with  and  then  without  inter¬ 
position  of  the  glass  plate.  The  percentage  of  absorption 
was  calculated  per  centimetre  of  thickness.  The  loss 
per  cent,  is  given  in  the  following  table  for  several  different 
wave  lengths:  — 


Wave  length  in 

mm. 

640. 

500. 

442. 

415 

188. 

357. 

Borosilicate  Crown 

0-2831 

(144) 

0-7 

12 

2-5 

4-7 

Calcic  silicate  Crown 

0-3309 

(60) 

0-3 

05 

1-4 

1-8 

25 

34 

Heaviest  Baryta  Crown 

0-3192  (1209) 

1-6 

25 

3-4 

5-2 

9-8 

35- 

Telescope  Flint 

0  3083  (2001) 

0  7 

0-7 

3  6 

.2- 

.o- 

49- 

Baryta  light  Flint 

0-2717 

(602) 

— 

1-6 

— 

2-7 

6- 

9- 

Baryta  light  Flint 

0-3131 

(578) 

0-5 

0-9 

21 

2-5 

86 

18- 

Ordinary  silicate  Flint 

0-3234 

(103) 

— 

— 

— 

41 

9-6 

28- 

Heavy  silicate  Flint 

0-3096 

(102) 

0-5 

0-9 

— 

6-9 

28- 

41- 

As  the  lenses  used  absorbed  too  much  light  beyond  //,<  357, 
which  is  very  close  to  line  N  of  the  solar  spectrum,  the 
measurements  were  not  made  beyond  this  point.  N  is 
a  considerable  distance  within  the  ultra-violet  region  of 
the  spectrum,  and  for  practical  purposes  suffices,  because 
the  table  shows  that  the  absorption  of  flint  glasses 
becomes  excessive  at  this  point.  If  this  method  of  measure¬ 
ment  is  reliable  there  should  not  be  much  difficulty  in  de¬ 
termining  the  absorption  of  light  by  a  photographic  lens. 

*  *  * 


The  Focal  We  recently  drew  attention  to  some  re- 

^  markable  photographs  of  motor  cars 

travelling  at  high  speed  taken  with  a 
Sigriste  focal  plane  shutter.  A  short  notice  in  the  “  Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  Wissenschaftliche  Photographie,”  by  Dr.  Eng- 
lisch,  explains  the  characteristic  features  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  shutter.  For  very  high  speed  work  to  obtain 
the  greatest  efficiency  with  the  focal  plane  shutter  the 
slit  should  be  as  near  the  plate  as  possible,  otherwise  the 
full  aperture  of  the  lens  will  not  be  utilised.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  lenses  of  large  aperture.  An  idea  of 
this  may  be  formed  by  imagining  one  pencil  of  light  only. 
Its  path  from  the  lens  to  the  plate  is  conical  in  shape,  the 
base  being  the  aperture  of  the  lens  and  the  apex  the  point 
impressed  upon  the  plate.  The  nearer  the  slit  is  placed 
to  the  apex,  the  more  efficient  will  the  shutter  be.  In 
the  Sigriste  camera  the  slit  is  formed  by  the  edges  of  two 
strips  of  brass,  like  the  slit  of  a  spectroscope,  and  they  are 
only  0.1  mm.  distant  from  the  plate.  The  slit  is  at  the 
end  of  a  bag,  which  prevents  the  light  that  passes  through 
the  lens,  taking  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  plate.  Some 
illustrations  are  given  to  show  what  rapid  exposures  may 
be  made  with  this  shutter.  Two  represent  seagulls  only 
13ft.  from  the  lens.  One  bird  is  in  full  flight  and  the 
other  is  snapping  at  a  piece  of  bread,  on  the  wing.  Well- 
defined  images  both  of  the  birds  and  the  piece  of  bread 
were  secured.  The  exposure  is  equivalent  to  1-2000  sec. 
Another  picture  represents  a  racehorse  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  lens.  The  exposure  was  equiva- 
valent  to  1-2800  sec.,  and  the  definition  is  very  good. 
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Sir  William  The  brilliant  address  given  by  Sir 
Crookes-  William  Crookes  at  the  International 

Congress  for  Applied  Chemistry  appealed  very  strongly 
to  the  audience  of  German  scientists,  and  excited  their  ad¬ 
miration  to  a  degree  very  felicitously  expressed  by  Dr. 
0.  N.  Witt.  In  thanking  Sir  William  he  said  that  lie  had 
never,  until  that  day,  so  fully  realised  the  truth  of  the 
words  :  — 

Ubi  crux 

Ibi  lux. 

We  bow  acknowledgments  to  Dr.  Witt’s  patronymic  talent. 
The  “  Photographische  Industrie  ”  reminds  its  readers  that 
both  Sir  William  Crookes  and  Professor  Witt  are  experts 
in  photography.  Speaking  in  flattering  terms  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  has  earned  for 
itself  in  English  photographic  literature,  it  remarks  that 
Sir  William  Crookes  was  its  Editor  about  forty  years  ago. 
Professor  Witt,  on  the  other  hand,  made  for  himself  a  re¬ 
putation  in  the  eighties  as  a  photomicrographer  by  the 

execution  of  some  remarkable  photographs  of  diatoms. 

*  *  * 

Sensitising;  x\mongst  beginners  in  the  carbon  pro- 

and  Drying  cess  the  sensitising  and  drying  of  the 
Carbon  Tissue.  ,•  f  r  & 

tissue  is  oiten  looked  upon  as  a  some¬ 
what  difficult  and  troublesome  operation,  whereas  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  true  that  if,  during  the  drying 
of  the  tissue,  its  surface  is  exposed  to  certain  noxious 
fumes,  its  quality  is  impaired,  and  this  has  always  been 
made  a  great  deal  of  in  treatises  on  the  carbon  process  ; 
so,  also,  has  been  the  fact  that  if  the  tissue  is  too  slowly 
dried,  it  becomes  more  or  less  insoluble.  This,  no  doubt, 
now  that  tissue  is  supplied  ready  sensitised  by  the  makers, 
has  deterred  many  from  sensitising  a  few  pieces  occa¬ 
sionally  to  suit  special  requirements.  Strongly  sensitised 
tissue  tends  to  yield  soft  prints.  Weakly  sensitised  tissue, 
on  the  other  hand,  conduces  to  strong  and  vigorous  re¬ 
sults.  Therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  with  feeble  negatives 
the  best  results  are  obtained  when  a  lightly  sensitised 
tissue  is  used ;  and  with  hard  ones  a  strongly  sensitised 
one  should  be  employed.  The  commercial  tissues  are  sen¬ 
sitised  to  suit  what  may  be  termed  negatives  of  medium 
density,  and  are  not,  for  that  reason,  the  best  adapted  for 
negatives  of  an  extreme  type,  be  they  extra  feeble  or 
unduly  hard  and  crude.  In  sensitising  carbon  tissue  on  a 
small  scale  a  dark  room  is  quite  unnecessary,  either  for  the 
sensitising  or  the  drying,  for  while  it  is  wet  it  is  insensitive 
to  light.  If,  after  it  has  been  sensitised  for  the  requisite 
time,  it  be  squeegeed  on  to  a  ferrotype  or  ebonite  plate, 
it  may  be  put  up  almost  anywhere  to  dry,  if  the  plate  be 
put  outward.  The  yellow  colour  conferred  by  the  bi¬ 
chromate  is  quite  sufficient  to  protect  the  surface  of  the 
pigmented  gelatine  from  the  diffused  light  of  an  ordinary 
room,  while  the  metal  plate  secures  it  from  any  pernicious 
vapours  that  may  happen  to  be  present  in  it.  At  this  time 
of  year,  if  the  tissue  be  treated  as  above,  it  will,  if  stood 
upon  a  shelf,  in,  say,  a  sitting  room,  be  dry  in  four  or  five 
hours,  when  it  will  possibly  peel  off  the  plate.  In  view  of 
this,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  a  piece  of  cardboard  or 
brown  paper  against  the  end  of  the  plate  to  protect  the 
then  exposed  surface  of  the  tissue  from  light,  unless  the 
precaution  is  taken  to  draw  down  the  blinds.  It  will  now 
be  seen  that  the  sensitising  of  a  few  pieces  of  carbon 
tissue  is  by  no  means  the  formidable  work  that  some  seem 
to  imagine.  The  only  advantage  there  is  in  sensitising 
one’s  own  tissue — now  that  it  is  t-e  be  purchased  ready 
sensitised — is  that  we  can  have  it  either  weakly  or  strongly 
sensitised  according  to  our  requirements,  and  it  is  not 
really  necessary  to  have  baths  of  different  strengths  to 
secure  this  end.  With  a  bath  of  medium  strength,  say, 


2^  to  3  per  cent.,  we  can  obtain  either  a  weakly  or  a 
strongly  sensitised  tissue.  The  pigmented  coating  of 
carbon  tissue  is  tolerably  thick  with  a  somewhat  absorp¬ 
tive  gelatine.  The  longer  the  tissue  is  allowed  to  be  in  the 
bichromate  solution  the  more  of  it  is  imbibed  by  the 
gelatine  and  the  paper  ;  therefore  the  more  strongly  sen¬ 
sitised  it  becomes  when  dry.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tissue  is  permitted  to  be  in  the  solution  for  a  short  time 
only,  it  has  the  opportunity  of  absorbing  but  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  it,  and  as  a  consequence  it  becomes  practically  equi¬ 
valent  to  one  sensitised  in  a  weak  bath.  Here  is  another 
practical  hint  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject. 
Supposing  we  wish  to  get  an  extra  weakly  sensitised  tissue 
we  not  only  give  it  a  short  immersion  in  the  bath,  but 
we  also  squeegee  it  heavily  on  to  the  plate,  so  as  to  re¬ 
move  as  much  of  the  solution  as  possible.  If,  conversely,  we 
desire  an  extra  strongly  sensitised  one,  we  not  only  give 
a  prolonged  immersion,  but  squeegee  but  very  lightly  so 
as  to  leave  more  solution  in  the  tissue. 

- ♦ - - 

FAKE 

We  read  of  the  Stone  Age,  the  Bronze  Age,  and  the  Iron 
Age ;  posterity  will  very  likely  look  back  upon  this 
twentieth  century  as  “  the  faking  age.”  The  verb  “  to 
fake  ”  is  now  in  common  use,  although  it  may  not  appear 
in  the  dictionaries,  and  its  meaning  is  very  well  under¬ 
stood,  for  faking  finds  applications  in  various  directions. 
Photographers,  of  course,  know  all  about  it,  and  many 
regard  it  as  a  most  legitimate  method  of  obtaining  effects 
which  otherwise  are  difficult  to  secure.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  point  to  any  branch  of  art  in  which  faking  in 
some  form  or  other  is  not  practised,  from  the  manufacture 
of  spurious  antiques  to  that  of  “  old  masters.”  A  recent 
number  of  our  French  contemporary,  “  L’Hlustration,” 
contains  an  instructive  article,  entitled  “  Restorations  and 
Fakes,”  and  by  way  of  illustation  there  are  shown  half  a 
dozen  photographic  blocks  of  ancient  statues,  which  have 
had  to  be  patched  up,  owing  to  their  dilapidated  condition 
when  found.  In  these  examples  the  parts  which  are  original 
and  therefore  genuine,  are  clearly  differentiated  from  those 
which  are  new  and  interpolated.  In  some  of  our  own 
museums  we  are  able  to  gaze  upon  and  admire  a  few  of  the 
wonderful  productions  of  artistic  Greece,  but  we  are  not 
aware  of  the  necessary  patchings-up  which  are  due  to 
modern  faking.  Perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  figures 
which  adorned  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  were  too  far 
gone  to  admit  of  restoration.  Were  it  otherwise  the  Elgin 
marbles  would  not  have  the  high  value  at  present  attributed 
to  them  by  artists.  But  to  return  to  our  French  contem¬ 
porary,  we  are  told  that  one  of  the  ancient  statues  when 
dug  out  of  the  earth  which  had  covered  it  so  long  was  in 
no  fewer  than  120  fragments,  and  that  the  artist  who  pieced 
them  together  must  have  had  a  most  arduous  task,  especially 
as  the  items  which  made  up  the  puzzle  were  by  no  means 
all  there.  Professor  Owen,  by  means  of  his  marvellous 
knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  was  able  to  build  up 
an  extinct  animal  from  a  single  bone,  but  the  statue  faker 
lias  not  such  a  difficult  task  as  this  before  him,  for,  happily,, 
the  human  race  is  not  quite  extinct,  and  models  can  be  had 
in  plenty.  But  the  amount  of  new  material  associated 
with  some1  of  these  works  of  art  is  so  great  that  it  would 
almost  seem  better  worth  the  faker’s  while  to  begin  db- 
initio  and  construct  a  new  figure  rather  than  piece  the  ol’d 
bits  together  and  furnish  new  members.  Take  the  statue 
known  as  “  Antinous  as  Hercules  ”  by  way  of  illustration. 
To  begin  with,  the  head  is  antique,  but  does  not  belong 
to  the  body.  This  is  a  most  serious  state  of  things,  and 
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<one  to  which  Antinous,  were  lie  still  alive,  would  most 
strongly  object.  We  have  read  somewhere  a  ghastly  story 
of  two  men  who  were  decapitated  at  the  same  time,  and 
certain  doctors  were  allowed  to  make  experiments  on  the 
"bodies  immediately  after  the  guillotine  had  done  its  terrible 
work.  These  doctors,  by  means  of  artificial  stimulus,  were 
able  to  restore  life,  but  in  the  hurry  of  the  experiment  they 
managed  to  sew  the  wrong  heads  on  the  two  men.  This 
swopping  of  crania  gave  rise  to  the  most  distressing  mis¬ 
takes  when  the  revived  ones  entered  once  more  into  the 
moving  stream  of  life,  and  to  much  acrimonious  discussion 
between  their  respective  wives.  Antinous,  with  somebody 
-else’s  head,  or  his  head  attached  to  somebody  else’s  trunk, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  Antinous — and  it  is,  perhaps,  as 
well  that  he  figures  as  Hercules.  But  here,  again,  we  may 
be  wrong,  for  both  Antinous  and  Hercules  may  simply  be 
fanciful  titles,  bestowed  by  the  finders  upon  the  statue  for 
lack  of  better  definition,  just  as  any  beautiful  sculptured 
form  is  christened  Venus  as  a  kind  of  generic  term  for  the 
beautiful.  But  our  friend  Antinous  has  other  parts  not 
Ibis  own  attached  to  his  fragmentary  person.  The  restora*- 
Hons  comprise  “  the  greater  part  of  the  hair,  part  of  the 
left  eyebrow,  the  nose  and  upper  lip,  the  chin,  the  neck, 
the  right  arm,  as  well  as  the  fore  arm,  hand  and  fingers. 
The  left  forearm,  with  the  elbow  and  wrist,  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand.  The  lion’s  skin,  starting  from  the  left  elbow, 
the  club,  and  the  rock ;  a  portion  of  the  right  leg,  the  left 
leg,  etc.”  What  the  etcetera  stands  for,  heaven  only  knows, 
but  we  suppose  that  it  includes  all  the  odds  and  ends.  It 
is  like  the  story  of  Humpty  Dumpty,  whose  unfortunate 
accident  reduced  him  to  such  a  comminuted  state  that  all 
the  mounted  troops  in  the  Imperial  service  were  unable  to 
restore  him  to  a  state  of  convalescence.  Instead  of  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  War  Office  in  such  a  difficulty  Humpty  Dumpty 
•should  have  been  handed  over  to  the  statuary  faker,  and 
if  this  had  been  done  he  might  even  now  be  pursuing  the 
«even  tenour  of  his  mural  existence. 

There  are  many  other  antiquities  besides  statues  which 
••are  imitated  by  the  skill  of  the  faker.  Without  quoting 
the  recent  case  of  the  tiara  which  was  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  Scythian  monarch  with  the  unpronounceable  name, 
we  can  refer  to  numerous  flagrant  cases  of  imposition  of 
-similar  kind.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  these  fabricators 
of  old  documents,  mummies,  coins,  postage  stamps,  and  all 
the  other  things  which  are  sought  for  by  collectors,  are  so 
abominably  clever  that  they  are  sometimes  able  to  deceive 
those  whom  we  justly  regard  as  experts.  “  O  wad  some 
power  the  giftie  gie  us  ”  to  see  the  various  specimens 
•exhibited  in  our  museums  in  their  true  character,  “  It  wad 
vfrae  monie  a  blunder  free  us,  and  foolish  notion.” 

Pictures  have  for  ages  been  the  subjects  of  sophistication, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  there  are  regularly 
appointed  studios,  or  factories,  we  should  rather  call  them, 
for  the  production  of  old  masters,  places  where  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  but  clever  manipulators — we  do  not  care  to  call  them 
artists — are  employed  to  produce  copies  of  well-known 
works,  which  are  afterwards  faked  into  the  semblance  of  that 
'which  has  borne  the  dirt  of  centuries. 

But  oil  paintings  are  by  no  means  the  only  kind  of  pic¬ 
tures  which  are  produced  by  the  cunning  hand  of  the  faker. 
In  the  article  from  which  we  have  already  quoted  there  is  a 
•serious  caution  to  those  who  collect  coloured  prints.  As 
we  all  know,  there  has  been  quite  a  rage  lately  for  the 
acquisition  of  coloured  prints  of  old  date,  and,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  we  may  take  the  little  pictures,  entitled,  “  The  Cries 
of  London,”  which  now  fetch  as  many  pounds  as  they  com¬ 
manded  pence  when  first  published.  The  French  periodical 
is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  there  pass  through  the 
'•Custom  House  every  month  as  many  English  (?)  engravings 


in  colour,  and  as  many  works  of  the  minor  artists  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  England  and  the  eighteenth  century 
were  able  to  produce.  These  prints,  it  seems,  are  made  hi 
Germany,  and  we  are  informed  that  for  their  production 
the  presses  at  Berlin  run  night  and  day. 

At  one  time,  German  lithographs  flooded  the  English 
market — lithographs  which  were  truly  horrible  in  their 
caricature  of  some  of  our  best  paintings — Millais’s 
“  Huguenots,”  “  The  Black  Brunswicker,”  and  the  like. 
One  can  still  come  across  these  dreadful  productions  in 
cottage  homes.  The  coloured  prints  which  represent 
eighteenth  century  work  are,  of  course,  better  in  their  execu¬ 
tion,  for  they  are  designed  to  deceive  a  better  educated  class 
of  customers,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  traffic  cannot  be 
altogether  stopped.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  case  of 
the  music  pirates,  how  powerless  the  law  seems  to  be  to 
stop  such  nefarious  practices. 

When  the  general  public  is  taught  to  value  a  thing  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  artistic  excellence,  instead  of  because  it 
appears  to  be  old  and  rare,  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
photographers,  and  we  may  yet  see  the  day  when  a  well- 
executed  camera  picture  in  carbon,  or  platinum,  will  meet 
with  far  more  approbation  than  the  spurious  things  which 
are  “  made  in  Germany.” 

— - ♦ - 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

Every  old  Conventioner  will  be  delighted  at  the  results  of  the 
Perth  meeting — glorious  weather,  successful  excursions,  a  record 
attendance  ;  not  a  fly  in  the  pot  of  honey,  unless  it  be  the  sin¬ 
gular  omission  of  “  The  Press  ”  at  the  dinner.  What  the  Press 
has  been  and  has  done  for  the  uniform  success  of  the  institution 
everyone  knows — or  thinks  he  knows — from  the  original  first 
meeting  down  to  the  last.  I  spare  the  Editor’s  well-known 
modesty  and  won’t  refer  to  the  successful  meeting  when  Mr. 
Bedding  occupied  the  chair.  With  a  writer  “  in  another  place,” 
one  cannot  help  wondering  what  the  originator  of  all  these  en¬ 
joyable  gatherings,  the  cementing  of  friendships,  the  healing 
of  old  feuds,  would  have  said.  From  the  first  conception  of  a 
Convention,  when  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  old  office  in  York 
Street,  with  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  in  the  chair,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  by  those  present  (that  the  meeting  consisted  of  two 
only  was  no  bar  to  unanimity)  down  to  the  very  last  this  journal 
has  been  the  staunch  friend  ;  let  us  hope  that  the  toast  will  be 
rehabilitated  phoenix-like  upon  the  ashes  of  the  last  dinner, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  far  from  the  least  acclaimed  of  the 
healths  drunk.  Here,  speaking  of  healths,  I  may  say  that  there 
has  always  been  a  certain  amount  of  mauvaise  honte  in  those 
who  quaffed  a  goblet  of  water  or  the  liquid  beloved  of  abstainers 
that  issues  from  a  stone  bottle ;  but  for  the  future  there  need 
be  no  such  feeling,  for  our  beloved  Sovereign  has  caused  it  to 
be  known  that  though  he  does  not  deem  it  wise  for  an  admiral 
to  issue  an  order  to  that  effect,  yet  he  will  be  equally  well 
pleased  for  his  health  to  be  drunk  in  water  as  in  alcohol  or 
its  mixtures. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  was  as  enthusiastic  an  advocate  of  the 
stereoscope  as  the  present  occupant  of  the  Editorial  chair.  As 
it  is  the  fancy  of  the  moment  to  translate  the  thoughts  of  those 
gone  over  to  the  majority,  I  cannot  restrain  myself  from  say¬ 
ing  how  delighted  he  would  have  been  to  have  read  the  article 
by  J.  D.  Bedgway,  F.R.G.S.,  from  The  Traveller ,  reprinted  a 
short  time  ago  in  these  pages,  setting  forth  a  novel  and  most 
valuable  use  of  that  marvellous  instrument,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  schoolboys  in  the  teaching 
of  geography.  If  only  the  educational  authorities  could  be 
brought  to  see  its  advantages  the  stereoscope  would  have  such  a 
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boom  as  never  it  had  before  since  the  days  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  '62,  when  no  home  was  complete  without  one, 
and  when  one  photographer,  at  any  rate,  made  such  a  fortune 
and  position  out  of  it  as  gradually  led  him  to  knighthood  and 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  chair.  Dick  Whittington’s  cat,  we  all  know, 
brought  him  to  that  high  office.  We  will  not  believe  the 
iccnoclasts  who  explain  him  away;  and  Mr.  Nottage’s  stereo¬ 
scope  undoubtedly  was  his  stepping-stone  (if  the  Hibernianism 
may  be  excused)  to  the  same  position.  The  lantern  view  is  flat, 
while  the  stereograph  is  in  relief.  It  is  evident  that  whole  classes 
may  use  them  in  the  ordinary  work  of  demonstration,  or  the 
pupil  may  study  them  in  his  individual  field-work — for  much 
of  the  field-work  may  be  done  indoors  as  well  as  outdoors.  In 
the  study  of  foreign  countries  and  their  peoples  there  are  great 
opportunities;  and,  indeed,  in  the  use  of  the  stereoscope  and 
the  stereoscopic  view  there  is  an  entirely  new  field  to  be  opened. 
It  is  a  field  that  has  hitherto  been  closed  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  and  to  both  there  are  opportunities  of  research  that 
we  little  dreamed  of.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  any  de¬ 
vice  “  more  helpful  to  the  teacher  of  geography  than  a  stereo¬ 
scope  and  a  good  assortment  of  stereoscopic  slides,”  said  Mr. 
Redgway,  and  with  every  word  few  of  my  readers  but  will  fully 
agree.  It  is  a  splendid  opportunity — who  will  seize  it?  And 
it  will  have  one  grand  advantage  over  the  original  boom — the 
slides  will  rarely  need  changing.  The  chief  causes  of  the 
decay  of  the  stereoscope  were  two — first,  the  immense  number  of 
coarse,  if  not  indecent,  views  that  flooded  the  market ;  and 
second,  the  perpetual  need  of  change.  Visitors  soon  got  tired 
of  seeing  the  same  old  views  ;  they  became  stale,  and  eventually 
were  relegated  to  the  attic,  where  they  have  mainly  remained  to 
the  present  day  despite  every  effort  to  galvanise  them  into  life 
again.  May  Mr.  Redgway’s  initiative  be  well  supported. 

The  editor  of  a  technical  journal  like  the  “B.J.P.”  need  be 
as  wise  as  Lord  Thurlow  ever  looked,  and  as  patient  as  the 
most  perfect  angel  that  ever  wore  feathers.  But  even  then  his 
patience  must  be  sorely  tried  at  times.  I  wonder  do  some  of 
those  extraordinary  correspondents  who  are  carefully  replied 
to  on  the  last  pages  of  this  journal  every  week  ever  read  the 
journal  at  all,  or  do  they  only  think  of  it  when  they  want  some 
gratis  information,  sending  perhaps  a  negative  carefully  wrapped 
in  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  with  a  postage  stamp  in  the  corner 
just  over  the  edge  of  the  glass,  and  asking  the  Editor’s  opinion 
of  it — “  is  the  sender  worth  two  guineas  a  week?  ”  and  sc  on? 
'Surely  it  must  be  so,  or  we  should  not  have  “  Constant  Reader  ” 
asking  for  a  formula  such  as  is  regularly  given  about  every 
three  months  or  less.  Thus  the  other  day  the  Editor  was  asked 
to  give  a  formula  for  shellac  varnish  which  had  been  given  in  a 
leading  article  not  three  months  before.  The  writer  also  asked 
how  to  clean  his  brush  after  use,  and  was  properly  told  to  do 
it  with  methylated  spirit,  all  the  same  if  a  very  small  quantity  of 
this  spirit  only  be  used  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  added  to 
lit,  the  brush,  after  being  stirred  into  it  a  time  or  two,  may  be 
washed  under  the  water-tap  without  fear  of  clotting ;  every 
I  trace  may  be  washed  out  thus. 

Another  of  the  perennial  subjects  he  has  to  deal  with  is  the 
construction  of  studios  and  the  making  of  blinds.  So  much  has 
ibeen  written  almost  ad  nauseam  upon  this  latter  subject  that 
it  might  be  thought  that  there  was  not  a  single  reader  living 
!  who  did  not  know  all  about  it ;  but,  again,  the  writers 
'put  the  editor  to  trouble  to  save  their  own  lazy  limbs.  The 
other  day  a  writer  asked  whether  light  adjustable  perpendicular 
|sun  blinds  covered  with  linen  would  be  suitable.  Of  course 
Ithey  would,  and  would  need  washing  about  every  two  or  three 
I  weeks  if  they  were  not  to  obstruct  all  the  light.  What  the 


enquirer  ought  to  do  would  be  to  follow  the  advice  regularly 
given  for  a  score  of  years  past,  and  use,  instead  of  linen, 
“  tracing  cloth  ”  glazed  on  both  sides.  They  obstruct  little 
light,  and  if  they  will  not  last  for  ever,  and  make  bed-linen  after¬ 
wards,  they  will,  at  any  rate,  last,  and  keep  clean  a  very  long 
time,  and  when  rotted  by  the  continued  action  of  sunlight, 
they  may  be  boiled  and  washed,  and  make  excellent  glass 
dusters  afterwards.  Indeed,  I  knew  a  photographer  once  who 
used  this  material,  and  after  it  had  been  in  use  two  years, 
and  lost  a  little  of  its  pristine  freshness,  took  it  down,  had  it 
well  washed,  cut  into  squares,  hemmed,  and  made  into  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  and  very  fine  ones  they  were.  I  am  told  that 
this  tracing  cloth  is  made  of  finest  bishop’s  lawn,  though  I 
rather  doubt  that. 

I  notice  another  correspondent  is  in  a  state  of  mind  because  a 
negative  which  he  sent  to  a  professional  enlarger  to  be  enlarged 
has  not  been  kept  private,  this  enlarger  having  parted  with  at 
least  one  copy  (probably  dozens),  which  was  found  publicly 
exhibited  in  another  studio.  Now,  I  know  many  enlargers 
who  would  scorn  to  do  such  a  contemptible  act  (there  is  a 
good  remedy  at  law  against  it) ;  but  there  are  enlargers  and 
enlargers.  Not  very  long  ago  there  was  an  article  in  these  pages 
recommending  photographers  to  do  their  own  copying  and  en¬ 
larging,  and  I  heartily  endorse  its  advice.  There  are  few  studios 
nowadays  where  the  operator’s  time  is  entirely  filled  up  with 
sitters.  Why  does  he  not  use  these  spare  moments  to  do  the 
copying  and  enlarging?  It  is  easy,  it  is  cheap,  it  is  speedy. 
It  needs  no  expensive  or  even  extra  apparatus. 

Free  Laxce. 

- ♦ - 

ACETYLENE  STORED  AND  TRANSPORTED  IN  SAFETY 

II. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Franklin  Institute  and  reprinted  from 
its  Journal.] 

The  apparatus  is  extremely  simple,  and  altogether  consists 
of  a  tank  of  any  usual  form  such  as  is  used  on  every  car 
lighted  with  either  compressed  city  gas  or  compressed  air  en¬ 
riched  with  gasoline  vapour,  as  in  the  Frost  carburetter  system 
or  in  the  Pintsch  system.  These  cylinders  are,  in  process 
of  making,  completely  packed  with  asbestos  discs  or  with 
porous  brick  of  80  per  cent,  porosity,  and  are  then  riveted 
together,  unless  made  with  one  flanged  head,  and  are  then 
ready  for  use.  The  cylinder  that  I  now  exhibit  to  you,  shown 
in  the  accompanying  cut,  is  in  size  6in.  by  30in.,  and  accordingly 
has  a  capacity  of  about  .49  of  1  cubic  foot,  or  a  little  less  than 
5  of  1  cubic  foot.  It  is  made  of  mild  steel  1-16  in.  thick,  is 
tested  to  500  pounds  pressure,  and  is  computed  to  stand  more 
than  1,500  pounds  pressure  to  the  square  inch.  We  employ  a 
pressure  of  only  240  pounds,  or  16  atmospheres. 

In  practice,  to  get  the  greatest  capacity,  about  43  per  cent, 
of  the  mathematical  volume  of  the  cylinder  should  be  occupied 
with  acetone,  the  liquid  which  dissolves  the  acetylene  gas, 
which,  saturating  the  asbestos  or  bricks,  takes  the  form  of 
a  film  of  liquid  lining  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  bricks. 

A  ready  means  of  introducing  the  acetone  is  to  exhaust  the 
air  and  then  connect  the  inlet  with  the  acetone  and  allow  it 
to  be  drawn  in.  If  now  the  acetone  be  pumped  into  the 
cylinder,  it  is  taken  up  by  the  acetone  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  acetylene  were  pumped  into  the  body  of  the  liquid 
and  allowed  to  bubble  up  through  it.  When  the  acetylene 
is  pumped  in  at  a  moderate  rate — and  a  half-hour  is  taken  to 
charge  a  large  cylinder  sufficient  for  a  railway  car — the  acetylene 
dissolves  in  the  acetone  as  fast  as  it  is  pumped  in.  If  there  is 
need  of  charging  the  cylinder  more  rapidly,  it  may  be  charged 
to  a  pressure  of  15  atmospheres,  from  which  it  subsides  in  a 
short  time  to  10  atmospheres. 

But  the  capacity  of  a  tank  for  acetylene  when  thus  equipped 
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is  100-fold  the  mathematical  contents.  A  standard  tank  on  a 
railway  car  is  10ft.  4in.  in  length  and  19gin.  internal  dia¬ 
meter,  containing  about  21.5  cubic  feet.  By  Boyle’s  law,  if 
illuminating  gas  or  air  or  acetylene  be  pumped  into  this  tank 
without  this  equipment  of  brick  and  acetone,  or  any  filling, 
at  10  atmospheres,  10-fold  the  contents  will  be  contained  ; 
that  is,  215  cubic  fet  of  gas  at  150  pounds  pressure  ;  but  with 
the  asbestos  and  the  acetone  in  the  proportions  named,  10-fold 
this  amount  may  be  pumped  in  at  the  same  pressure,  or  2,150 
cubic  feet  of  acetylene ;  and  if  double  this  pressure  is  em¬ 
ployed,  4,300  cubic  feet  may  be  stored  therein  at  but  3001b.  pres¬ 
sure,  and  when  the  pressure  is  relieved  from  the  tanks  the  acety¬ 
lene  comes  forth  unaffected  by  the  acetone,  of  which  there  is  but  a 
trifling  loss.  There  remains  in  the  acetone  an  original  charge 
of  25  volumes  of  acetylene  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  When  the  apparatus  is  charged  a 
second  time  all  the  second  and  subsequent  charges  of  acetylene 
are  recovered  again  on  relieving  the  pressure. 

While  the  great .  storing  capacity  of  these  inventions  com¬ 
bined  as  a  whole  is  always  a  striking  feature,  the  principal 
object  sought  was  the  perfect  safety  of  the  process,  and  this  has 
been  demonstrated  completely. 

A  steel  tank,  about  3ft.  long  and  4^in.  external  diameter 
and  3gin.  internal  diameter,  containing  7  litres,  was  filled 
with  porous  bricks  exactly  fitting  it,  which  after  being  fitted  m 
the  tank  were  saturated  with  3  litres  of  acetone.  A  standard 
manometer  was  attached  to  the  service-pipe  and  this  to  a  pump 
connected  with  a  gas-holder  containing  pure  dry  acetylene. 
When  5  atmospheres  had  been  compressed  into  the  cylinder, 
it  was  blown  off,  in  order  to  displace  the  air  within  it,  which 
compresses  but  does  not  dissolve  in  acetone.  Starting  again 
with  the  manometer  at  zero,  200  litres  were  pumped  in  in  20 
minutes.  The  cylinder  was  slightly  warm  to  the  touch,  but  the 
pump  and  other  apparatus  were  cold.  At  the  end  of  87 
minutes  700  litres  had  been  pumped  in,  the  manometer  stood 
at  12.5,  the  general  apparatus  was  cold  and  the  cylinder  almost 
as  cold  as  at  the  beginning.  The  receptacle  was  then  connected 
with  an  electric  machine  capable  of  producing  a  spark,  a  plug 
having  been  inserted  before  the  pumping  began  ;  the  electric 
machine  was  worked  rapidly  while  the  cylinder  was  in  an  out¬ 
side  passage,  thus  producing  a  spark  within  the  cylinder.  On 
opening  the  receptacle  the  first  brick,  about  1.75in.,  which  had 
been  cut  away  to  pass  the  rivet  heads  and  packed  around  with 
asbestos,  was  found  to  be  covered  on  the  top  with  carbon, 
which  had  also  covered  the  inside  of  the  cap  of  the  receptacle. 
The  carbon  had  worked  down  inside  of  the  cylinder  as 
far  as  the  second  brick,  the  acetone  had  saturated  all  parts 
of  these  two  bricks,  which  were  then  taken  out.  Some  of  the 
carbon  had  filled  the  space  between  the  first  and  second  bricks, 
but  not  entirely.  Upon  digging  out  the  second  brick  it  was 
apparent  that  there  had  been  no  explosion  further  than  the  space 
between  the  first  and  second  bricks. 

M.  Fouche  has  made  many  experiments  with  pressures  up 
to  35  atmospheres,  each  one  showing  that  with  this  simple 
apparatus  we  render  inexplosible,  not  only  the  free  gas,  but  also 
the  solvent  and  absorbing  liquid. 

A  similar  receptacle  charged  with  acetone  and  gas  was  con¬ 
nected  by  a  steel  pipe  provided  with  a  stop-cock  and  acetylene 
allowed  to  blow  off  sufficiently  to  expel  all  the  air.  The  outer 
end  was  then  sealed  up  and  placed  over  two  large  Bunsen 
burners,  which  heated  the  steel  pipe  nearly  to  a  white  heat. 
On  taking  the  apparatus  apart,  it  was  apparent  that  the  acety¬ 
lene  which  had  been  dissociated  in  the  pipe  had  not  communi¬ 
cated  its  explosion  to  the  chamber  itself. 

Vieille,  in  making  his  own  experiments  for  the  city  of  Paris, 
found,  and  stated  officially  in  his  report,  that  this  apparatus 


had  for  its  effect  to  transform  to  a  condition  of  security  these 
recipients  filled  with  a  porous  substance  and  charged  with  dis¬ 
solved  acetylene. 

The  apparatus  has  been  raised  to  the  boiling  point  and  re¬ 
tained  there,  the  experiment  occupying  more  than  three  hours, 
without  raising  the  pressure  to  more  than  forty-two  atmo¬ 
spheres. 

A  gratifying  circumstance  and  one  contributing  to  safety  is 
that  when  an  electric  spark  was  made  in  a  steel  cup  at  200 
pounds,  the  manometer  being  put  on  showed  only  135  pounds 
pressure.  In  another  instance,  where  a  much  larger  tank  was 
subjected  to  the  sparking  test,  the  manometer,  standing  at 
150  pounds  pressure  before  the  spark,  immediately  after  stood 
at  125. 

Similarly,  Lewes  records  that  on  heating  pure  acetylene  in 
a  curved  tube  over  mercury  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  soften 
hard  glass,  the  volume  of  the  gas  decreases,  and  at  the  same 
time  tarry  products  make  their  appearance.  In  one  experiment, 
at  the  end  of  a  half-hour  97  per  cent,  of  the  original  acetylene 
had  disappeared,  leaving  only  3  per  cent,  untouched,  whilst 
almost  all  the  hydrogen  of  the  acetylene  was  found  in  the  liquid 
and  solid  products  of  the  reaction.  When  higher  and  more 
prolonged  temperatures  were  employed,  the  acetylene  being 
passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  was  almost  entirely  decomposed 
into  carbon  which  was  deposited  and  hydrogen  which  was  set 
free,  always  with  decrease  of  volume. 

In  the  details  of  one  of  the  experiments  recorded  by  Lewes, 
the  volume  of  the  acetylene  before  heating  was  309  cubic 
centimetres,  and  after  heating  174.2,  or  a  little  more  than  one- 
half  the  volume. 

The  fact  that  acetylene  contains  only  its  own  proper  volume 
of  hydrogen,  that  of  all  the  hydrocarbons  it  contains  the  least 
hydrogen,  that  hydrogen  is  occluded  in  the  carbon  that  is 
formed  by  dissociation,  that  the  liquid  and  solid  products  that 
result  from  the  contact  of  acetylene  with  red-hot  iron  all  con¬ 
tain  more  hydrogen  than  the  acetylene  contains,  and  that  poly¬ 
merization  of  part  of  the  acetylene  takes  place,  all  bear  upon 
the  interesting  fact  that  acetylene  when  in  contact  with  red- 
hot  iron  decreases  in  volume. 

This  invention  has  a  highly  respectable  origin,  and  it  has 
passed  its  experimental  stage.  It  has  been  for  more  than  two 
years  last  past  in  use  in  Paris  on  the  cars  of  the  Chemin 
de  Fer  Funiculaire  de  Belleville,  and  it  has  been  pronounced 
a  perfect  success.  It  has  to  some  extent  been  used  in  con¬ 
struction  work  by  the  city  of  Paris  itself.  It  is  used  in  more 
than  300  houses  and  factories  in  and  around  Paris.  It  has 
been  authorised  by  the  insurance  companies  of  Paris.  It  has 
been  authorised  and  permitted  by  the  eminent  engineer  Vieille,  : 
having  charge  of  explosives  and  illumination  for  the  city  of 
Paris,  and  his  official  permit  is  issued  for  its  use  within  the  , 
city.  In  England  it  comes  under  the  Explosives  Act  of  1875, 
a  statute  enacted  before  acetylene  came  into  commercial  im¬ 
portance,  but  which  is  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  it.  Under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act,  orders  of  council  are  issued  from  time 
to  time,  and  one  was  issued  on  the  26th  day  of  November,  1897, 
under  Section  104,  which  declared  that  acetylene,  when  lique¬ 
fied  or  when  subject  to  a  certain  degree  of  compression,  should 
be  deemed  an  explosive  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  But 
on  the  10th  day  of  April  of  the  year  1901,  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  T.  Ritchie,  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  having  examined  this  invention,  certified  that  it  had 
been  shown  to  his  satisfaction  that  acetylene,  when  compressed 
into  these  porous  bricks,  with  or  without  the  acetone,  was  not 
possessed  of  explosive  properties,  and  he  thereupon  issued  his 
order  under  the  Act  in  question  that  it  should  not  be  deemed 
to  be  an  explosive  within  the  meaning  of  that  Act,  provided 
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certain  conditions  were  observed,  such  as  that  the  cylinder 
should  be  tested  and  marked,  and  that  an  inspector  should 
have  access  to  the  cylinders.  Acetylene  will  not  supplant  city 
oas,  nor  electricity,  nor  oil,  nor  candles  ;  but  for  special  appli¬ 
cations,  particularly  for  railway  cars,  even  electric  cars,  small 
railway  stations,  lighthouses,  piers,  country  houses,  buoys, 
small  towns,  temporary  installations  for  fairs  and  conventions, 
boats,  automobiles,  railroad  signals,  lantern  projections  and 
photography,  it  is  well  adapted.  If,  as  Huxley  says,  out  of  the 
contemplation  of  pumps  grew  the  discussion  about  Nature’s 
abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  whence  it  was  discovered  that  Nature 
does  not  abhor  a  vacuum,  but  that  air  has  weight,  and  that 
paved  the  way  for  the  doctrine  that  all  matter  has  weight,  and 
that  the  force  which  produces  weight  is  co-extensive  with  the 
universe  ;  in  short,  bringing  in  the  theory  of  universal  gravita¬ 
tion  and  endless  force,  no  sincere  and  patient  study  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  applied  sciences  is  likely  to  be  without  enlighten¬ 
ment  in  the  study  of  pure  science.  The  commercial  handling 
of  acetylene  opens  up  vistas  of  discovery  even  in  the  recondite 
problems  of  life.  We  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  progress  of 
mind  working  upon  fixed  and  verifiable  data  as  its  material 
such  discoveries  will  be  made.  If  to  others  it  seems  improbable, 
it  was  Aristotle  who  observed  :  “  Perhaps  one  might  call  this 
very  thing  a  probability,  that  many  improbable  things  will 
happen  to  men.”  J.  S.  Seymour, 

Formerly  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


POSSIBLE  FUTURE  APPLICATIONS  OF  RADIUM. 

It  is  a  national  characteristic,  not  to  say  a  national  failing, 
with  Englishmen,  as  soon  as  an  important  scientific  discovery 
is  announced,  to  put  the  question,  “  Of  what  practical  use  is  it 
likely  to  be?”  and  if  this  is  not  specifically  answered,  their 
interest  is  likely  to  cease  abruptly.  The  same  reasoning 
applied  to  battleships  or  other  expensively  acquired  necessities 
“of  no  immediate  applicability  ”  wTould  be  universally  ridi¬ 
culed,  although  the  short-sightedness  is  no  more  apparent  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  For  applied  science  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  directing  the  multifarious  needs  of  the  world’s  in¬ 
dustries  into  parallel  channels  with  the  laws  of  nature  (writes 
a  correspondent  of  the  Times),  and  not  in  deflecting  the  un 
deviable  laws  of  nature  into  conformity  with  antagonistic  human 
requirements.  In  Germany  they  have  long  grasped  this  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  but  the  English  manufacturer  still  seems  to  think  it 
the  business  of  science  to  discover  facts  “  of  use,”  rather 
than  to  collect  them  all  into  an  armoury  out  of  which  lie 
may  from  time  to  time  select  the  particular  weapons  which  his 
ever-changing  and  advancing  requirements  dictate.  The  ar¬ 
moury  of  science  has  recently  been  enriched  with  some  very 
powerful  weapons  by  the  discovery  of  radio-activity.  Indeed, 
the  potentialities  of  the  discovery  are  so  obvious  that  the 
eternal  question  of  utility  may  be  said  to  answer  itself.  But 
there  is  no  sign  that  the  chemical  industry  at  home  has  as  yet 
awakened  to  these  possibilities.  In  Germany  and  France  radium 
is  being  successfully  produced  on  a  manufacturing  scale,  and 
the  demand  for  it  at  £15,000  per  ounce  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
supply.  In  America  it  is  being  eagerly  prospected  for,  and  tons 
of  ore  are  being  worked  up  experimentally  in  the,  at  present, 
apparently  fruitless  search.  But  011  England  it  is  neither  being 
produced  nor  is  its  manufacture  seemingly  being  attempted. 

In  the  present  article  some  inquiries  into  the  possible  prac¬ 
tical  and  commercial  applications  of  radium  are  pursued  which 
go  to  show  that  the  present  high  price  of  the  element  and  the 
ready  market  it  commands  are  not  due  to  a  merely  temporary 
interest  which  will  disappear  with  its  novelty.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  demand  for  radium,  from  the  very  nature  of  that 


element,  must  always  be  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  that  the 
prospective  industry  of  radium  extraction  may  therefore  be 
commended  to  the  chemical  manufacturer  without  loss  of  time. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  the  possible  applications  of  the 
new  element  in  classes,  beginning  with  those  in  which  the 
success  of  radium  is  assured,  considering  next  those  which 
would  become  practicable  if  the  supply  of  radium  were  increased 
to  an  extent  which  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  in  the 
future ;  thirdly,  those  applications  which  can  only  become 
successful  if  the  available  supply  is  increased  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  at  present  appears  likely ;  and,  lastly, 
some  gigantic  possibilities,  which  are  not  probabilities  at  all 
yet,  before  further  scientific  discoveries  are  made,  will  be 
briefly  referred  to.  The  first  class — that  of  applications  whose 
success  is  assured — is,  of  course,  at  present  net  very 
large,  although  it  is  large  enough  to  call  for  a  much  greater 
supply  of  radium  than  there  seems  any  prospect  of  obtaining 
for  a  long  time.  Some  of  the  most  hopeful  and  important  of 
the  uses  to  which  radium  can  be  applied  are  in  the  field  of 
medicine.  With  all  who  use  the  X-rays,  whether  physicists 
or  doctors,  the  crying  complaint  is  the  impossibility  of  re¬ 
gulating  the  character  of  the  rays  obtained,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  repeat  with  certainty  any  desired  result.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  use  of  X-rays  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
is  attended  capriciously  sometimes  with  beneficial  and  at  other 
times  with  decidedly  harmful  results.  Radium,  however, 
gives  a  beautifully  constant  and  uniform  supjfly  of  rays,  and 
moreover  possesses  very  many  obvious  advantages.  Instead  of 
the  cumbrous  focus  tube  nearly  as  large  as  a  football,  and  the 
manifold  and  expensive  items  of  an  X-ray  outfit,  a  glass 
tube,  somewhat  smaller  than  a  toothpick,  containing  from 
one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  a  grain  of  radium,  has  already  been 
successfully  employed  in  the  treatment  of  cancer.  Since  the 
little  tubes  can  be  inserted  into  cavities  no  bigger  than  the 
nostril,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great  many  cases  which  could 
not  possibly  be  successfully  treated  with  X-rays  can  easily 
be  treated  with  radium.  A  case  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  Davidson  at 
the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  may  be  cited  as  illustrating  the 
work  of  English  medical  men  in  this  field.  A  rodent  cancer 
of  the  nose,  which  had  occurred  after  operation  and  had  been 
treated  unsuccessfully  with  X-rays,  was  subjected  to  a  short 
exposure  to  radium.  Four  exposures,  aggregating  about  an 
hour,  were  given  at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  In  three  weeks 
the  diseased  part  was  healing  well,  and  in  six  weeks,  after 
two  further  exposures,  the  cancer  had  disappeared  completely 
— almost  miraculously  as  it  seemed,  not  leaving  even  a  visible 
scar.  A  similar  process  with  an  otherwise  incurable  cancer 
was  reported  last  week  from  Vienna,  from  the  clinic  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gussenbauer.  It  is  well  known  that  the  radium  rays 
have  powerful  germicidal  actions,  and  small  animals  like  mice 
and  caterpillars  only  live  a  few  hours  under  their  influence. 
When  radium,  which  may  be  put  in  a  lead  box  an  inch  thick, 
is  brought  near  the  forehead  of  a  person  in  a  dark  room,  he 
experiences  a  flash  of  light  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  even 
when  the  eyelids  are  tightly  closed.  The  blind  apparently 
experience  this  sensation  also,  and  hence  the  explanation  of 
the  rumours  that  radium  can  make  the  blind  see.  But  the 
serious  attention  of  medical  men  is  rapidly  being  concentrated 
on  the  possibilities  of  radium,  and  the  successful  treatment  of 
many  other  diseases  than  cancer  may  be  confidently  expected 
in  the  near  future. 

The  great  problem  of  the  application  of  radium  for  illuminat¬ 
ing  purposes  belongs  to  the  second  class — that  is,  the  application 
would  be  perfectly  practical  if  the  supply  of  radium  were  some¬ 
what  more  abundant  than  it  is  at  present.  A  small  fraction 
of  an  ounce  of  radium,  properly  employed,  would  probably 
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provide  a  good  light  sufficient  for  several  rooms,  which,  at  any 
rate  during  the  present  century,  would  never  need  renewal. 
The  key  to  this  surprising  result,  which  may  not  be  believed 
by  those  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  experimenting  for 
themselves,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  certain  phosphor¬ 
escent  substances  are  very  efficient  machines  indeed  for  con¬ 
verting  the  energy  of  radium  into  visible  light,  whereas  all 
known  illuminants,  even  the  incandescent  gas-light,  trans¬ 
form  only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  energy  they 
consume  into  the  desired  form,  the  greater  part  being  wasted 
as  heat.  Sir  William  Crookes  has  shown  that  a  single 
atom  projected  by  radium  gives  sufficient  light  to  be  plainly 
perceived  by  the  eye  when  the  projectile  strikes  a  piece  of  zinc 
sulphide.  A  grain  of  radium,  on  the  best  estimates  at  present 
available,  is  probably  belching  forth  between  ten  and  a  hundred 
million  projectiles  per  second,  so  that  the  light  available  from 
a  grain  of  radium  in  this  way  probably  amounts  to  several 
candle-power. 

With  regard  to  other  conceivable  applications  of  radium  to 
the  supply  of  other  forms  of  energy  besides  light,  for  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  industrial  world,  these,  so  far  as  can  be 
at  present  seen,  belong  to  the  third  class,  and  will  only 
become  applicable  if  the  available  supply  of  radium  is  increased 
beyond  what  seems  at  present  possible.  For  there  is  a  very 
simple  reason  why  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  very  radio¬ 
active  element  like  radium  will  ever  be  very  abundant.  It 
would  be  rash  to  predict  this  consequence  for  any  but  a  radio¬ 
element ;  for  example,  it  is  always  possible  that  a  discovery 
of  gold  would  in  a  short  time  reduce  the  value  of  the  precious 
metal  to  that  of  copper.  But  it  has  been  shown  in  these 
columns  already  that,  on  the  disintegration  theory,  the  radio- 
elements  are  spontaneously  breaking  up,  and  the  small 
quantities  of  radium  found  in  the  uranium  minerals  from  which 
it  is  extracted,  must  be  regarded  as  the  amount  that  has  sur¬ 
vived  the  disintegration  process,  extending  probably  through 
geological  epochs  of  time.  This  weighty  reason  prevents  us  from 
expecting  to  find  a  much  more  abundant  source  of  the  element 
than  pitchblende,  which  probably  does  not  contain  more  than 
one  ten-thousandth  per  cent,  of  radium.  On  the  other  hand 
that  mineral  may  become  more  common  as  the  demand  in¬ 
creases,  in  the  same  way  as  the  thorium  minerals  have  become 
vastly  more  plentiful  since  the  incandescent  gas  mantle  industry 
created  a  demand  for  thorium.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  sub¬ 
stance  for  which  a  hundred  tons  of  ore  must  be  worked  up 
chemically  to  yield  a  single  ounce  can  never  be  anything  but 
expensive.  The  result  of  this  inquiry,  therefore,  is  to  show  that 
with  the  possible  exception  of  illuminating  purposes  the  energy 
needed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  can  never  be  profitably 
supplied  by  radium.  The  interest  on  the  capital  required  to 
obtain  the  radium  must  always  be  vastly  greater  than  the  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  the  energy  obtainable  from  it. 

A  brief  mention  must  be  made  in  conclusion  of  the  fourth 
class— those  possibilities  of  radio-activity  which  await  further 
steps  in  our  scientific  knowledge  before  they  can  materialize. 
The  most  striking  fact  of  radio-activity  is  its  unalterability. 
Radium  contains  an  immense  reservoir  of  energy,  sufficient  to 
maintain  its  continuous  powerful  radiations  over  many 
centuries  ;  but  all  attempts  to  increase  its  activity  and  make 
it  supply  its  energy  at  a  faster  rate  have  signally  failed. 
Suppose  that  it  is  ever  found  possible  to  accomplish  this,  and 
to  concentrate  the  output  of  energy,  which  now  is  being  dissi 
pated  over  several  centuries,  into  the  space  of  time  represented 
by  a  few  days  or  weeks — then  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  of 
the  result  which  would  follow.  Rutherford  has  calculated  from 
his  own  experiments  and  those  of  Curie  that  the  energy  stored 
up  in  one  gram  of  radium  is  sufficient  to  raise  500  tons  a  mile 


high.  An  ounce  would  therefore  suffice  to  drive  a  50  h.p.  motor 
car  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour  round  the  world.  This  possi¬ 
bility  of  our  being  able  in  the  future  to  control  the  store  ut 
energy  in  radium  anl  to  liberate  it  for  use  as  required  at  any 
desired  rate,  is  of  course  the  most  interesting  feature  of  radio¬ 
activity  at  the  present  time.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
science  holds  out  scant  prospects  of  its  fulfilment.  Xo  suspicion 
of  its  ultimate  accomplishment  has  as  yit  h  omed  above  th  ■ 
horizon  of  practical  possibilities.  If  it  ever  became  possible  for 
radium,  it  would  almost  certainly  be  possible  for  uranium  and 
thorium,  elements  which  can  be  produced  by  the  ton  and  which 
probably  contain  no  less  a  store  of  energy  than  radium,  but  are- 
evolving  it  at  a  vastly  slower  rate.  Our  fathers  busied  them¬ 
selves  with  speculating  what  would  become  of  us  when  the 
world’s  supply  of  coal  was  exhausted.  A  single  step  in  science 
is  needed  for  that  problem  to  be  answered  in  a  manner  beyond 
the  dreams  even  of  the  scientific  novelist. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  T HE  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD’S  FAIR. 
The  following  correspondence  recently  appeared  iu  “  The  Photograph  c 
Times  Bulletin  ”  iNew  York)  :  — 

St.  Louis,  April  9,  1903. 

Editor  of  “The  Photographic  Times  Bulletin.” 

My  Dear  Sir, — In  the  first  number  of  “  Camera  Work,”  page  37,  is  a 
comment  on  “  Pictorial  Photography  :  The  St.  Louis  Exhibition,”  over 
the  signature  Editor  (Allred  Stieglitz).  In  part  this  comment  reads 
“Pictorial  Photography  having  at  last  won  recognition  in  recent 
European  Art  Exhibitions,  the  managers  of  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition 
have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  could  no  longer  ignore  its  claims ; 
although,  until  Mr.  Cafjin,  the  art  critic  and  editor  of  the  American 
Section  of  the  International  Studio,  took  up  the  cudgels  for  the  cause, 
the  authorities  in  St.  Louis  seemed  bent  upon  following  the  old  narrow 
path.  Nor  were  they  entirely  unjustified  in  their  conservatism  in  view 

of . the  more  than  extravagant  demands  made  by  Mr.  Julius 

C.  Strauss.  .  .  .  who  p/resumed  to  act  as  spokesman  for  the  photo¬ 
graphic  jjictcrialists  .  .  .  but  his  (Strauss’)  connection  with  the 
modern  pictcrial  movement  has  hardly  been  such  as  to  have  given  him 
the  knowledge  and  experience  necessary  to  impress  the  authorities 
with  the  history  and  consequent  rights  of  photography  as  a  fine  art.” 

I  have  italicised  the  portions  of  this  comment  to  which  I  take  excep¬ 
tion.  My  reason  for  challenging  the  statements  are  :  (1st)  The  St.  Louis 
Exhibition  authorities  had  decided  upon  allowing  a  Salon  Exhibit  in  the 
Fine  Arts  Palace  before  Mr.  Caffinh  article  in  the  “International 
Studio  ”  appeared  ;  (2nd)  I  did  not  presume  to  speak  for  “  Photographic 
Pictorialists,”  or  any  other  kind  of  camera  workers — but  was  one 
of  cl  committee  delegated  to  secure  recognition  for  photography  as  an 
art,  from  Our  World’s  Fair  officials;  (3rd).  That  the  demands  madt- 
by  our  committee  designated  by  Mr.  Stieglitz  as  “  more  than  extrava¬ 
gant  ”  were  not  so  considered  by  the  Exposition  authorities,  nor  so 
regarded  by  the  photographic  organisations  of  the  world. 

(4th.)  That  the  reflections  upon  my  personal  “  connection  with  the 
modern  pictorial  movement,  etc.,”  were  intended,  not  only  as  a  very 
severe  blow  at  me,  but  at  all  professional  and  nearly  all  amateur 
photographers. 

And  (5th)  that  the  Camera  Club  of  New  York  City,  of  which  Mr. 
Alfred  Stieglitz  was  at  that  time  a  prominent  member  and  leading 
spirit,  favoured  all  the  demands  made  by  the  committee  of  which 
I  was  chairman. 

I  wrote  Mr.  Stieglitz  a  letter  covering  these  points.  His  reply,  in 
the  current  number  of  “Camera  Work,”  of  page  51,  begs  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  saying  that  in  his  previous  editorial  comment,  he  referred 
only  to  “photographic  yuch/riaZtste  ”  (the  italics  are  his),  and  calls, 
attention  to  the  “  distinction  between  such,  and  photographers  gener¬ 
ally.”  In  other  words,  the-  display  at  the  St.  Louis  Universal 
Exposition,  it  seems,  according  to  Messrs.  Caffin  and  Stieglitz,  should 
be  confined  to  the  work  of  “  photographic  pictorialists,”  and  they 
themselves  should  be  he  judges  to  decide  which  of  their  own  produc¬ 
tions  should  be  displayed.” 

If  you,  Mr.  Editor,  feel  that  the  professional  and  amateur  photo- 
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graphers  of  the  -world,  not  included  in  Mr.  Stieglitz’s  roster  of 
j  “  pictorialists,”  have  any  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  public,  it 
would  be  well  for  your  journal  to  take  up  the  cudgel  in  their  behalf. 

In  order  that  you  may  judge  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Stieglitz,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  same. — Very  cordially  yours, 

J.  C.  Strauss. 

Editor  of  “The  Photographic  Times  Bulletin.” 

Sir, — I  thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  submitting  to  me  the 
circular  letter  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis,  addressed  to  the 
photographic  Press  generally,  in  which  he  seems  to  take  exception  to 
those  editorial  comments,  appearing  in  Nos.  1  and  2  of  “  Camera 
Work,”  anent  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  and  the  important  role  that  Mr. 

|  Strauss  has  played  in  connection  therewith.  Were  it  not  for  the  mis- 
|  leading  conclusions  that  this  gentleman  has  arrived  at  by  some  illogical 
|  process  of  reasoning,  I  should  hardly  dare  to  ask  you  to  waste  your 
valuable  space  in  publishing  a  reply  to  this  letter.  As  it  is,  I  shall 
try  to  be  somewhat  more  considerate  of  your  printer’s  bill  than  was 
Mr.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis,  of  “Camera  Work,”  when  he  “requested 
leave  to  print  ”  a  seven-page  type-written  letter,  in  reply  to  our  short 
and  innocent  editorial  which  seems  to  have  touched  him  most  un¬ 
pleasantly. 

In  regard  to  his  first  exception  :  I  do  not,  and  did  not,  deny  his 
assertion  contained  therein,  as  a  reading  of  the  offending  article  will 
show.  His  isecond  :  If  Mr.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis,  “did  not  presume  to 
i  speak  for  photographic  pictorialists  or  any  other  kind  of  camera 
workers,”  he  admits  our  denial  of  his  representative  character.  His 
third  :  The  “  more  than  extravagant  nature  of  his  demands  ”  is  proven 
by  the  refusal  of  the  exhibition  authorities  to  erect  a  special  building 
for  fine  art  photography  as  originally  demanded  by  him.  His  fourth  : 
We  intended  no  reflection  upon  the  personal  connection  (of  Mr.  Strauss, 
■of  St.  Louis)  with  the  “  modern  pictorial  movement,”  nor  to  aim  “  a 
severe  blow  at  him,”  as  I  fully  appreciate  the  high  professional  stand¬ 
ing  and  ability  amongst  his  colleagues  of  Mr.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis, 
though  I  admit  I  cannot  conceive  how  such  a  blow  at  him  (if  it  had 
been  intended)  could  in  any  way  affect  “all  professional  and  nearly  all 
amateur  photographers.”  His  fifth  :  I  was  not  officially  connected  with 
the  Camera  Club,  of  New  York,  at  the  time  mentioned,  even  though 
I  was  the  editor  and  sole  manager  of  its  organ,  “  Camera  Notes.”  The 
fact  that  the  organ  and  the  club  were  not  in  sympathy 
■on  questions  of  pictorial  photography  seems  never  to  have 
reached  St.  Louis,  and  the  implication  that  I  was  in  favour 
of  the  demands  of  Mr.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis,  is  not  warranted  by  the 
facts.  For  the  sake  of  record  it  is  well  to  note  that  I,  as  editor  of 
“Camera  Notes,”  was  the  recipient,  about  two  years  ago,  of  one  of 
his  first  circular  letters,  asking  for  my  co-operation  and  support,  which 
I  was  unkind  enough  to  forget  until  now,  not  realising  that  Mr. 

!  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis,  the  celebrated  professional  photographer  was 
really  in  sympathy  with  photography  as  a  means  of  art  expression,  as 
we  seem  to  misunderstand  that  phrase.  If  the  management  of  the 
club  encouraged  Mr.  Strauss  in  his  campaign,  neither  I  nor  my  fellow 
members  were  informed  of  the  fact. 

Granting  all  that  Mr.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis,  now  claims — that  he 
was  acting  for  the  New  Zealand  Camera  Club,  the  American  Institute, 
and  a  few  other  photographic  organisations  of  a  similar  activity  and 
prestige  in  the  pictorial  world  of  to-day — it  still  occurs  to  the  im* 
modest  selves  of  Mr.  Caffin  and  me  that  the  Linked  Ring,  the  Vienna 
Camera  Club,  the  Hamburg  Society,  the  Photo-Club  de  Paris,  the 
Photo-Secession,  the  Philadelphia  Society,  and  such  bodies,  as  well 
as  individuals  like  Steichen,  Kasebier,  White,  Dyer,  Eugene,  Keiley, 
Schiitze,  Willard,  Post,  Day,  Devens,  Coburn,  Eickemeyer,  Weil, 
Troth,  Ben  Yusuf,  Adamson,  Bullock,  Redfield,  Stirling,  Stambery, 
Maurer,  Sears,  Wiggins,  Cabot,  Russell,  Lee,  Rose  Clark,  Johnston, 

I  and  the  host  of  other  American  workers  who  have  been  so  prominent 
in  all  pictorial  photographic  exhibitions  of  standing  throughout  the 
world,  and  who,  from  my  uninformed  and  one-s:ded  standpoint,  are  the 
main  cause  of  American  pictorial  photographic  pre-eminence,  had  not 
delegated  Mr.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis,  to  speak  either  for  them  or  the 
cause  they  represent. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Editor,  the  New  Zealand  Camera  Club  and  the 
American  Institute  may  be  more* important  factors  in  the  estimation 
of  Mr.  Strauss  of  St.  Louis  than  the  organisations  and  individuals  that 


I  have  mentioned ;  if  this  is  so,  I  am  willing  to  place  myself  on  record 
as  preferring  to  rank  with  and  labour  for  this  insignificant  minority. 

Thanking  you  for  your  indulgence,  and  wishing  all  isuccess  to  Mr. 
Strauss  in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  city,  I  must  now  insist  on  regard¬ 
ing  the  incident  as  closed. — Yours  very  truly, 

Alfred  Stieglitz. 

THE  “TELEPHOT,”  A  NOVEL  APPARATUS  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHING  AT  GREAT  DISTANCES. 

[From  the  “  Scientific  American.”] 

An  interesting  communication  on  telephotography  was  read 
before  last  year’s  Congress  of  Swiss  Naturalists  by  Mr.  A. 
Vautier-Dufour.  The  author  has  experimented  in  this  field 
for  many  years  past,  and  is  keenly  alive  to  objections  urged 
against  telephotography.  He  has,  however,  obtained  excellent 
results  by  means  of  a  telescope,  the  objective  of  which  has  a  focal 
distance  as  great  as  2.40  m.  The  eyeglass  was  removed  so  that 
the  image  was  formed  at  the  focus  of  the  objective.  The  author 
hence  inferred  that  this  process  would  best  suit  his  purpose. 
The  only  drawback  was  the  difficulty  of  carrying  so  cumbrous 
an  apparatus  about.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Geneva 
astronomer,  Scheer,  the  problem  was  solved.  Both  constructed 


an  apparatus  with  an  objective  16  cm.  in  diameter  and  2.40  m. 
in  focal  length,  the  latter  being  reduced  to  the  third  part  of 
its  value  by  inserting  two  plane  mirrors  between  the  objective 
and  the  plate.  The  losses  by  reflection  of  these  mirrors  did 
not  exceed  5  per  cent.  Exposures  of  10  seconds  were  required 
when  yellow  screens  and  orthochromatic  plates  were  used, 
while  without  a  screen  excellent  snap-shots  could  be  taken 
with  exposure^  of  about  1-75  sec.  The  total  length  of  the 
apparatus  was  only  in. 

Vautiqr-Dufour  is  now  constructing  an  apparatus  40  cm.  in 
length,  the  diameter  of  the  objective  being  0.10  cm.  and  the 
focal  length  1.20  m.  It  is  hoped  to  obtain  good  instantaneous 
photographs  with  exposures  ranging  between  1-200  and  1-500 
sec.  The  same  apparatus  may  be  used  to  take  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphs  with  an  objective  0.25  m.  in  focal  distance. 

The  following  advantages  are  claimed  for  this  ingenious  device, 
as  compared  with  tele-objectives — greater  intensity,  better  defini¬ 
tion,  higher  magnification,  and  an  easier  adjustment.  As 
regards  the  neatness  of  images,  the  views  presented  before  the 
members  of  the  Congress  were  perfectly  sharp  as  far  as  the 
edges  of  the  field  of  view.  Ttvelve-fold  magnifications  were 
obtained  without  the  apparatus  ceasing  to  be  portable. 

Telephotography  in  its  new  form  is  likely  to  prove  useful  both 
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for  scientific  and  industrial  purposes,  as  well  as  in  warfare. 
The  physicist  will  be  able  to  photograph  any  phenomenon 
visible  at  the  extreme  horizon,  such  as  mirages,  etc.,  as  well 
as  those  which  he  could  not  approach  himself  without  danger, 
such  as,  for  instance,  volcanic  eruptions.  The  naturalist  may 
now  safely  observe  wild  animals  and  photograph  them  from  a 
distance.  The  amateur  astronomer  will  be  in  a  position  to 
take  splendid  views  of  the  principal  heavenly  bodies.  The 
explorer  of  Arctic  regions  will  observe,  by  means  of  the 
“  Telephot,”  distant  and  inaccessible  points.  Archaeologists 
and  architects  will  use  the  apparatus  to  fix  on  the  photographic 
plate  buildings  and  monuments  too  distant  to  be  taken  with 
an  ordinary  apparatus.  Military  and  naval  officers  will  be 
able  to  observe  and  to  study  the  movements  of  the  enemy  (the 
apparatus  may,  in  fact,  be  well  used  as  a  telescope) ;  finally, 
all  topographical  measurements  will  highly  profit  by  this  in¬ 
genious  apparatus. 

The  scheme  of  the  apparatus,  as  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Boissonnas  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  is  shown  in 
the  diagram.  The  rays  emerging  from  the  objective  A  will 
strike  the  plane  mirror  B,  by  which  they  are  reflected  on  the 
second  mirror  C,  to  be  conveyed,  after  another  reflection,  to 
the  photographic  plate  placed  at  D.  By  substituting  for  the 
long-distance  objective  an  ordinary  one  (with  a  focal  distance 
of  20  or  30  cm.),  the  apparatus  may  be  made  to  serve  for  ordinary 
photographs.  The  “  Telephot  ”  may,  moreover,  be  at  a  moment’s 
notice  converted  into  a  terrestrial  or  astronomical  telescope. 

Du.  B,.  A.  Gkadexwitz. 

- -♦ - 

PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  MANCHESTER, 

1905. 

We  have  received  the  following  official  circular:  — 

Offices  :  19  and  20,  York  Chambers, 
Brazennose  Street, 

Manchester,  July,  1903. 

At  a  meeting  recently  held  in  this  city,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  it  is  desirable  to  hold  an  International  Exhibition  in  Manchester 
in  1905,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  such  steps  as  they  con¬ 
sider  necessary  to  ascertain  the  views  of  those  likely  to  be  interested 
in  such  a  project. 

SYNOPSIS. 

There  appears  to  be  a  practically  unanimous  desire  that  such  an 
exhibition  ishould  be  held.  It  will  be  the  first  International  Exhibition 
held  in  Manchester,  and  no  other  International  Exhibition  is  yet 
announced  for  1905.  Two  large  and  important  exhibitions  have  been 
held  in  Manchester — viz.,  the  Art  Treasures  in  1857,  and  the  Royal 
Jubilee  in  1887,  both  eminently  successful,  the  latter  being  visited 
by  4,750,000  people,  and  yielding  a  net  profit  of  over  £50,000.  Since 
the  Royal  Jubilee  Exhibition  two  international  exhibitions  have  been 
held  in  Glasgow — viz.,  in  1888  and  1901,  yielding  a  surplus  of  about 
£50,000  and  £100,000  respectively 

The  population  of  Lancashire,  with  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Derbyshire  (which  are  all  within  easy 
distance  of  Manchester),  is  about  10,000,000,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  British  Isles.  For  comparison  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  London,  together  with  the  Counties  of  Middle¬ 
sex,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Essex,  numbers  about  8,000,000 ;  whilst  the 
whole  of  Scotland  has  only  4,500,000,  and  the  whole  of  Ireland  a 
similar  number.  The  facilities  of  access  have  increased  enormously 
since  1887.  The  Ship  Canal  has  been  opened  and  worked  with  astonish¬ 
ing  results  in  the  development  of  the  Port  of  Manchester  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  the  Northern  and  Midland  Counties  generally. 
Electric  traction  has  now  completely  superseded  horses  on  all  our  tram 
lines ;  cycles  have  become  nearly  universal ;  automobiles  are  rapidly 
growing  in  favour;  and  the  railways  have  increased  in  number  and 
efficiency. 

Several  plots  of  land  quite  suitable  in  size  and  position  are  available. 
The  funds  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work  until  the  undertaking 


becomes  remunerative  will  be  provided  in  the  generally  accepted 
manner  by  guarantors.  The  Guarantee  Fund  in  Manchester  1887, 
was  £155,000;  in  Glasgow,  1888,  £300,000;  Glasgow,  1901,  £500,000; 
and  the  ultimate  surplus  in  each  case  was  left  entirely  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  guarantors  for  public  purposes.  The  scope  will  comprise 
all  that  is  best  in  Industries,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  Home,  Colonial, 
and  Foreign,  together  with  special  attractions  referred  to  below.  The 
classification  will  not  be  to  general  in  the  Industrial  Section,  but  due 
regard  will  be  given  to  the  products  of  the  district,  and  imported 
articles  which  are  required  and  used  here.  In  the  Arts  Section,  the 
Fine  Arts  will  naturally  occupy  the  place  of  honour,  but  the  other 
Arts  will  receive  special  consideration,  and  the  Sciences,  more  especi¬ 
ally  in  their  recent  technical  applications,  will  be  represented.  Music 
of  the  highest  class  and  of  every  form  will  be  liberally  provided,  both 
in  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  competitions  will  be  organised 
throughout  the  season.  All  systems  will  be  employed  (so  far  us  may 
be  consistent  with  security  from  fire),  and  the  grounds  w  ill  be  bril¬ 
liantly  illuminated  each  evening  by  the  latest  novelties  in  ornamental 
lighting.  Entertainments  of  all  desirable  descriptions,  including 
athletic  meetings,  Scottish  gathering,  model  yacht  racing,  football, 
tennis,  golf,  polo,  baseball,  and  lacrosse,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  arranged 
for,  and  suitable  contests  organised.  The  catering  will  receive  the 
most  careful  attention,  and  the  tastes  of  all  classes  of  visitors  con¬ 
sidered. 

Automobiles  will  have  a  special  department  and  a  track  provided 
for  displays.  Endurance  and  reliability  trials  will  be  istarted  from 
the  exhibition  throughout  the  surrounding  country.  Aerial  navigation 
and  submarine  boats,  in  their  latest  developments,  will  be  fully  dis¬ 
played,  together  with  such  novelties  a-s  may  be  discovered  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  In  addition  to  the  above,  one  predominant  feature,  such  as  the 
electric  illuminated  fountain  at  the  Royal  Jubilee  Exhibition  in  1887, 
or  the  Eiffel  Tower  at  Paris  in  1889,  will  be  introduced,  and  several 
projects  are  under  consideration,  but  for  manifest  reasons  cannot  be 
mentioned  here.  The  cordial  support  of  the  Colonies  and  foreign 
nations  may  be  confidently  relied  upon ;  informal  communications  have 
already  taken  place  with  prominent  exhibitors  and  others,  which  leave 
no  doubt  on  this  point.  Considering  the  developments  which  have 
taken  place  throughout  the  world  since  1887 — -viz.^  increase  of  wealth 
and  population,  improvement  of  facilities  for  locomotion,  and  the 
immense  strides  in  mechanical  and  electrical  inventions,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  opportunities  for  the  proposed  exhibition  have  never 
been  equalled.  These  opportunities,  properly  availed  of,  and  under 
good  management,  can  only  result  in  substantial  benefit  to  Manchester 
and  district,  and  also  in  material  advantage  to  the  whole  community, 
and  to  the  consolidation  of  friendship  between  the  Empire  and  all  other 
nations. 


Royal  Photographic  Society. — An  exhibition  of  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphs,  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Grindrod,  of  Malvern,  is  now  on  view  at 
66,  Russell  Square,  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  7.30  p.m. 

Medals  for  Artists.  We  learn  that  on  the  occasion  of  this  year’s 
art  exhibition  at  Berlin  the  German  Emperor  has  conferred  the  large 
gold  medal  for  art  on  Mr.  John  Sargent,  the  potrait  painter,  and  the 
small  gold  one  on  Mr.  Edwin  Abbey.  Both  these  gentlemen  are 
members  of  our  Royal  Academy,  and  no  doubt  fully  appreciate  the 
honour  conferred  upon  them.  It  has  been  argued,  when  the  question 
of  the  R.P.S.  giving  medals  has  been  raised,  that  the  R.A.  does  not 
do  so,  and  that  the  mere  acceptance  of  the  pictures  is  sufficient  honour. 
Although  our  Royal  Academy  ignores  medals,  they  are  given  at  many 
of  the  Continental  exhibitions,  and,  what  is  more,  English  artists, 
even  R.A.’s,  send  their  pictures  to  these  shows,  and  in  competition 
for  them,  are  often  successful.  If  we  mistake  not,  a  few  years  ago, 
at  Munich,  three  medals  were  awarded  to  English  artists  who  were 
R.A.’s  or  A. R.A.’s.  All  this  tends  to  show  that  English  painters  are 
by  no  means  averse  to  the  medal  system,  although  it  is  not  in  vogue 
in  their  own  Royal  Academy.  Perhaps  it  is  ais  well  as  it  is,  as  it 
possibly  saves  heartburnings,  and  the  R.A.  always  has  about  three 
times  the  pictures  sent  in  that  it  can  show.  The  case  is  different  with 
photographic  isocieties.  But  for  the  bait  of  a  liberal  bestowal  of  medals 
many  of  them  would  not  be  able  to  get  up  an  exhibition  at  all.  To 
them  pothunters  are  a  boon. 
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THE  TELECHIROGRAPH — A  NEW  FACSIMILE  TELEGRAPH. 

[From  the  “  Scientific  American.”] 

The  most  successful  facsimile  telegraphs  which  have  been  so  far 
devised  are  based  in  principle  upon  the  Gray  and  Ritchie  telautographs, 
in  which  the  movement  of  the  transmitting  stylus  is  resolved  into  two 
components,  which  after  having  been  transmitted  over  two  independent 
circuits,  are  reunited  in  a  single  resultant  at  the  receiving  station.  In 
machines  of  this  type  chemically-treated  paper  is  usually  employed, 
which  as  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  current  from  the  receiving  stylus,  is 
electrolytically  decomposed  to  reproduce  in  facsimile  the  message, 
pictorial  or  written,  sent  from  the  transmitting  station.  An  ingenious 
modification  of  these  instruments  is  embodied  in  the  “  telechirograph,”  a 
device  invented  by  Mr.  E.  Karl  Gruhn,  of  Dresden,  Germany. 


Diagram  Showing  the  Principal  Circuits  of  the  Telechirograph. 

The  telechirograph  differs  radically  from  previous  facsimile  telegraphs 
in  its  method  of  receiving  the  message  transmitted.  Instead  of  employ¬ 
ing  chemically-treated  paper  upon  which  an  unwieldy  and  cumbersome 
stylus  is  caused  to  act,  a  beam  of  light  is  utilised,  which  writes  the 
message  transmitted  upon  a  strip  of  sensitised  photographic  paper. 
The  striking  photographic  principle  which  characterises  the  Pollak,- 
\  irag  telegraph  is  here  employed  for  an  analogous  purpose,  and  with 
the  same  wonderful  results. 

Each  instrument  acts  both  as  a  transmitter  and  as  a  receiver.  It  is 
necessary  therefore  to  describe  only  the  operation  of  sending  and  record¬ 
ing  that  which  is  written.  The  message  is  inscribed  on  a  piece  of 
ordinary  paper  by  lead  held  in  the  peculiarly-constructed  pencil  A. 
By  flexible  connections  the  pencil  A  is  caused,  as  it  moves,  to  shift 
sliding  contacts  on  their  respective  rheostats  B  and  C.  As  the  contacts 
reciprocate,  the  electrical  resistance  is  varied,  the  amount  of  resistance 
cut  out  depending  of  coune  on  the  scope  of  the  pencil’s  movements. 
Each  of  the  two  transmission  lines  forms  a  shunt  on  the  local  circuit 
of  the  battery,  the  currents  changing  when  the  contacts  move  along  the 
rheostats,  to  influence  two  electro-magnets  in  the  receiving  station,  by 
which  electromagnets  a  small  mirror  J  is  caused  to  move,  somewhat 
m  manner  of  the  mirror  of  a  Thomson  reflecting  galvanometer.  A 

j  beam  of  light  from  a  small  incandescent  lamp,  H ,  is  allowed  to  fall 
upon  this  mirror,  after  having  passed  through  a  system  of  condensing 
lenses  mounted  in  a  tube  by  which  the  rays  are  concentrated  into  a 
!  point.  As  the  transmitting  pencil  writes,  the  mirror  oscillates  cor- 
i  respondingly,  so  that  its  beam  of  light,  acting  as  a  recording  pencil, 
writes  photographically  on  a  strip  of  bromide  paper,  which  is  unwound 
from  a  roll,  the  message  being  developed  in  the  box  containing  the 
operative  mechanism. 


A  description  of  a  few  of  the  electrical  details  should  not  be  without 
interest. 

The  coils  of  the  rheostat  are  formed  of  insulated  wire  wound  in  the 
narrowest  possible  windings  in  contact  with  each  other  upon  a  non¬ 
conducting  core,  while  the  insulation  in  the  path  of  the  sliding  contacts 
is  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  spools,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it 
remains  between  the  single  windings  of  the  latter.  Each  winding,  there¬ 
fore,  forms  an  element  of  resistance,  and  by  the  displacement  of  the 
contacts  toward  either  end  such  elements  are  in  number  either  reduced 
or  increased.  The  mirror  J  is  attached  to  a  small  triangular  iron  plater 
one  corner  of  which  rests  upon  a  setscrew,  so  that  the  mirror  can  oscillate 
in  any  direction.  Beneath  the  other  corners  extend  two  armatures 
which  produce  the  oscillations  corresponding  to  the  component  move¬ 
ments  of  the  transmitter,  from  the  co-operation  of  which  the  previouSr 
motion  of  the  transmitting  stylus  is  obtained.  The  positive  upward, 
oscillations  of  the  mirror  are  insured  through  the  positive  movement 
of  the  armatures  of  the  electromagnet  F.  Permanent  or  steel  magnets 
are  used  for  the  armatures  of  the  electromagnets. 

When  not  in  use  the  pencil  lies  in  a  rest  which  opens  a  switch  break¬ 
ing  both  circuits— ver^  much  as  the  receiver  hangs  in  a  rest  on  the 
ordinary  telephone,  and  by  its  weight  opens  the  switch  and  breaks  the 
current.  When  taken  out  of  the  rest  the  switch  is  closed  and  the 
current  thus  set  in  motion  lights  the  small  incandescent  lamp  in  the 
receiving  instrument.  The  apparatus  is  then  ready  for  use. 

When  the  message  is  completed  the  metallic  pencil  is  put  back  in 
its  rest  at  the  transmitting  instrument,  and  the  circuit  is  broken.  In 
the  receiving  instrument  the  light  goes  out  and  an  electric  motor  operated 
by  an  independent  battery  in  the  receiving  instrument  is  set  in  motion. 
-Ms  motor  operates  a  train  of  wheels  or  rollers  which  draw  the  portion 
of  the  paper  written  upon  by  the  light  ray  through  a  developing  bath 
and  out  again  through  a  pair  of  rubber  drying  rolls  so  that  the  com¬ 
pleted  message  is  delivered  about  thirty-five  second®  after  the  sender 
replaces  the  metallic  pencil  in  its  rest.  The  amperage  and  voltage 
used  in  the  telephone  will  serve  for  the  telechirograph. 

■ - 4 - 

“  Colour  Photography,”  by  Sir  William  J.  Herschell,  which  formed 
the  Presidential  address  at  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Convention,  has  been  reprinted  from  the  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  for  July  12,  1901,  by  the  Washington  (U.S.A.)  Government 
Printing  Office  in  pamphlet  form,  as  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  It  contains  three  coloured  plates,  illustrative 
of  the  Ives,  Lippmann,  and  McDonough  processes. 

Photographs  of  Lightning. — The  severe  thunderstorms  that  have 
occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  country  during  the  past  week  reminds 
one  that  this  is  the  season  when  it  is  possible  at  times  to  secure  success¬ 
ful  photographs  of  lightning.  Photographs  of  lightning,  it  is  well 
known,  show  the  discharges  very  different  from  what  they  are,  or  used, 
to  be,  depicted  in  old  paintings  and  engravings,  where  it  almost 
always  appears  in  a.  zig-zag  form — a  form  that  photography  has  proved 
that  it  never  takes.  The  opportunities  of  obtaining  these  pictures  in 
England  are  but  limited,  as  they  can  only  be  secured  when  the  storm 
occurs  at  night,  and  when  the  sky  is  dark ;  therefore,  those  who  desire 
to  obtain  them  must  always  be  prepared  for  the  work.  In  photograph¬ 
ing  lightning  it  is  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  luck  as  of  judgment,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  tell,  with  any  degree  of  exactitude,  in  what  part  of 
the  sky  the  next  flash  will  occur.  Here  are  a  few  hints  that  may  be 
useful  to  the  novice  in  his  first  attempt.  The  camera,  with  the  lens, 
focussed  for  infinity,  is  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  storm.  The 
dark  slides  being  filled  with  plates,  one  is  put  in  the  camera,  the- 
shutter  withdrawn,  and  the  lens  uncapped.  If  the  dischilge  is  any¬ 
where  in  the  direction  to  which  the  lens  is  pointed  the  shutter  should 
be  closed,  the  slide  changed,  and  another  plate  made  ready  for  ex¬ 
posure  by  the  next  discharge,  and  so  on.  It  is  quite  possible  that  out 
of  a  dozen  exposures  two  or  three  successful  pictures  have  been 
obtained — often  not  so  many,  so  much  is  it  a  matter  of  chance.  A  lens 
embracing  a  very  wide  angle  is,  of  course,  a  great  advantage,  as  it 
includes  in  its  field  a  greater  expansion  of  sky  than  a  narrow  angle  one 
does,  hence  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  getting  the  discharge  on  some 
part  or  other  of  the  plate.  In  all  cases  the  plates  should  be  backed  ta 
avoid  halation. 
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PROGRESS  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.] 

Success  in  portraiture  depends,  and  always  will  depend,  mainly  upon 
the  skill  of  the  operator;  the  photographic  plate  and  accessories  being 
simply  tools  which  take  the  place  of  brush  or  pencil.  It  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  our  duty  to  see  that  these  photographic  tools  give  a  correct  render¬ 
ing  of  the  subject  as  seen  at  the  time  of  exposure,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  leave  the  operator  largely  dependent  on  accident,  whether 
his  negative  may  or  may  not  turn  out  a  caricature,  barely  acceptable 
after  drastic  treatment  by  the  retoucher’s  pencil.  Anyone  familiar 
with  the  routine  of  portraiture  ais  at  present  practised  finds  the  prints 
from  unretouched  negatives  vary  very  greatly  in  the  character  of  their 
resemblance  to  the  different  originals;  sometimes  they  give  a  fairly 
accurate  presentment,  occasionally  a  highly  flattering  one,  but  most 
frequently  a  coarse  and  unfamiliar  .rendering  of  the  person  repre¬ 
sented.  I  propose  in  this  communication  to  present,  in  a  more  definite 
form  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  the  chief  elements  of  this  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  to  suggest  means  by  which,  instead  of  being  capricious 
masters,  they  may  be  made  our  servants,  and  compelled  to  give 
renderings,  in  all  cases  at  least  as  favourable,  ais  those  seen  at  the 
moment  of  exposure.  The  well  known  defects  which  arise,  due  to 
working  in  interiors  and  out  of  doors,  with  the  direction  and  disposition 
of  the  light  unfavourable,-  are  avoided  by  the  employment  of  suitably 
designed  and  equipped  studies;  and  the  uncertainties  of  development 
and  printing  are  overcome  by  a  moderate  daily  experience ;  but  with 
the  best  studios  and  wide  experience  uncertainty  remains.  An  analysis 
of  the  elements  of  this  uncertainty  will  be  simplified  by  considering 
the  face  (as  the  chief  object  of  criticism)  alone  The  rendering  of  the 
face,  so  far  as  the  print  being  similar  to  the  original  at  the  moment  of 
exposure  is  concerned,  and  minus,  of  course,  its  colour,  is  dependent  on 
the  conrplexion ;  the  skin  texture ;  and  the  disposition  oi  light  and 
shade  on  its  different  parts ;  and  it  might  be  supposed,  that,  indepren- 
dent  of  the  complexion,  which  is  a  question  of  colour  rendering,  and 
which  I  wish  to  reserve  for  special  treatment  later,  the  light  and 
shade  as  disposed  on  the  face  would  reproduce  accurately,  and  with 
certainty;  but  it  is  found  in  practice,  that  quite  independent  of  visual 
colour  differences,  no  accuracy  in  the  local  tone  values  can  be  depended 
upon  ;  that  while  the  tone  value  <  as  seen  on  the  face  may  be  isatistactory 
to  the  operator  in  two  cases;  m  one  case  they  may  be  similar  in  the 
reproduction  and  also  satisfactory,  while  in  the  other  they  may  be 
falsified  and  highly  objectionable.  We  have  to  recognise  that  under 
present  conditions  of  working,  the  eye  is  unreliable  in  its  judgment, 
and  unable  to  detect  wide  differences  in  the  light  reflected  from  different 
faces  which  are  apparently  similar.  In  case  this  is  not  clear  I  will 
repeat,  that  the  uncertainty  in  portrait  work  exists  quite  independent 
of  visible  colour  and  o:  the  operator’s  pierception. 

The  origin  of  this  element  of  uncertainty  lieis  in  the  varying  nature 
of  daylight. 

The  light  reflected  from  a  face,  and  which  forms  the  camera  image, 
is  of  two  kinds — that  derived  from  surface  reflections  and  internal 
reflections  respectively.  The  proportions  which  these  surface  and 
internal  reflections,  bear  to  one  another,  without  being  observable, 
vary  greatly,  both  with  different  faces,  according  to  iskin  texture, 
and  with  different  poses,  according  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  face 
and  direction  of  light.  These  variations  would  be  negligible,  if  the 
luminousness  of  the  two  kinds  of  reflected  light  had  a  constant  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  actinic  value  ;  but  unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  proportion  varying  on  different  days  according  to  whether  you 
have  blue  sky,  white  cloud,  yellow  mist,  etc.,  and  these  differences 
in  the  daylight,  together  with  their  effects  on  different  faces,  vary 
in  a  manner  quite  undetectable  to  the  eye.  Again,  the  light  which  falls 
upon  a  face  in  the  studio,  has  three  variables  in  itself.  The  first: 
The  proportion  which  falls  upon  the  face  after  pais  ing  directly  through 
the  glass;  the  second,  the  proportion  which,  in  addition,  has  prassed 
through  curtains  or  other  diffusing  material ;  and  the  third,  the 
proportion  which  falls  on  the  face  by  reflection  from  the  walls  of  the 
studio,  reflectors,  etc.  It  might  be  expiected  that  here,  at  least,  there 
would  be  a  constant  proportion,  between  luminousness  and  actinism, 
and  that  all  necessary  correction  could  be  made,  by  altering  the  ex¬ 
posure,  according  to  the  actinic  value  of  the  direct  light,  but  such 


is  not  the  case — changes  in  the  character  of  the  daylight  :i  1  t«*r,  not 
only  its  actinic  intensity,  but  also  the  proportionate  values  of  diffused 
and  reflected  to  direct  illumination.  J  find  that  while  an  ordinary 
studio  reflector  in  a  yellow  London  light  acts  up  to  its  luminousness, 
with  a  blue  sky  it  is  little,  if  any,  better  than  a  black  reflector,  and 
indeed  p)hotograp>hs  as  black  against  a  sheet  of  clem  white  p>ap>er. 
Without  going  deeply  into  the  science  of  the  subject,  we  can  recog 
nise  that  these  elements  of  uncertainty,  due  to  the  variable  nature 
of  daylight,  are  primarily  caused  by  the  varying  proportion  between 
its  luminousness  and  actinic  power,  and  that  this  proportion  also 
turther  varies  according  to  whether  the  light  is  direct,  diffused,  or 
reflected.  We  can  further  definitely  state  that  owing  to  these  varia¬ 
tions,  in  ordinary  cases  of  studio  lighting,  it  becomes  quite  an  accident 
whether  the  light  and  shade  as  visually  adjusted  are  retained  in  the 
negative  or  objeetionally  falsified,  the  remedy  lays  at  hand,  in  the 
adoption  of  electric  light  studios,  which  give,  not  only  constant 
exposures,  but  also  constant  rat  os  between  the  value  of  the  luminous 
and  actinic  radiations.  Probably  the  majority  of  workers  consider 
electric  light  for  portraiture  inferior  to  daylight,  but  hitherto  electric 
light  appliances,  tor  this  purpose,  have  been  in  the  nature  of  substi¬ 
tutes,  to  empiloy  under  compiulsion  in  the  absence  of  daylight,  or,  owing 
to  an  impiertect  application,  the  lighting  has  been  defective  as  compiared 
with  daylight.  1  am  not  lieie  to  disparage  the  various  valuable  systems 
of  portraiture  by  means  of  electric  lignt  at  puesent  in  vogue.  That 
.ol  Air.  Adamion,  for  exampfle,  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  assets,  and 
no  greater  pircof  of  its  value  can  be  offered  than  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  adopited,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  H. 
Vanderweyde's  arc  lamp  system,  which  has  been  so  extensively  copned 
and  employed.  What  1  am  here  to  advocate  is  the  establishment  of 
electric  light  studios,  not  only  in  every  useful  respiect  equal  to  day¬ 
light,  but  in  many  respects  its  superior,  and  to  utilise  for  this  purpose 
the  improvements  which  recent  electrical  progress  have  pilaced  at  our 
disprosal.  For  instance,  the  actinic  intensity  in  proportion  to  luminous¬ 
ness  of  electrical  lamps  has  been  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  and 
their  mechanical  reliability  improved.  Some  two  years  ago  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  to  the  Davy  enclosed  lamp,  and  from  measurements 
made  by  our  Mr.  Roche,  of  the  Polytechnic,  it  was  ascertained  that, 
with  a  given  energy  in  watts,  the  Davy  lamp  could,  by  lengthening  the 
arc,  be  made  to  give  four  times  as  much  pihotograpihic  intensity  as  an 
open  arc  lamp.  Acting  on  this  result,  I  aprproached  Mr.  C.  Thorkelin, 
arc  lamp)  manager  of  the  Westminster  Engineering  Company,  and  he 
has  designed  and  constructed  sprecial  larnprs  which  give  a  remarkable 
increase  in  actinic  power,  equal  to  sixteen  times  that  of  an  ordinary 
opien  arc.  Some  of  the  tests  illustrating  this  point  may  be  briefly  indi¬ 
cated  as  follows  :  — 


Adamson  (Super  incande 

scent)  . . 

.  0.5 

Brockie-Pell  Open  Arc  .. 

.  1.0 

Hewitt  Mercury  Vapour 

Lamp  . 

.  3.0 

Davy  enclosed  (with  long 

arc)  . 

.  4.0 

“  Westminster  ”  enclosed 

lamp  with  7r  arc  . 

.  16.0 

Approximate  actinism  with  equal  watts. 

The  terts  were  made  with  a  Watkins  Photometer,  and  confirmed  by 
pjhotograpihic  exposures.  In  the  case  of  the  Adamson  lamp,  both 
direct  and  reflected  rays  were  used.  In  the  arc  lamps  only  reflected 
rays,  in  each  case  the  reflector  being  white  blotting  paper  pasted  on 
canvas  and  arranged  in  a  manner  suitable  for  portraiture.  In  the 
Hewitt  Vapour  Lamp  only  direct  rays  were  available  for  testing;  with 
suitable  reflectors  the  number  would  pwobably  be  about  twice  as  high. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Boucher,  of  Messrs.  Bedford  Lemere,  and  Co., 
for  particulars  of  photographic  exposures  with  this  lamp.  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  state  that  the  increased  actinic  power  enables  us  to 
employ  the  light  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  model,  without  increas¬ 
ing  the  exposures,  the  luminousness,  or  the  heat. 

Suppose  you  take  a  fa:rly  large  interior,  build  inside,  and  illuminate 
by  electrical  means,  a  white  or  pink  dome  large  enough  to  construct 
beneath  it  an  ordinary  studio,  complete  with  blinds  and  appliances, 
as  used  with  the  daylight  studio.  The  dome  to  act  as  the  skylight, 
but  with  constant  illumination,  and  ishape,  glazing,  diffusers,  blinds, 
and  other  details  to  suit  the  individual  worker.  The  position  of  the 
studio  to  be  at  the  back  of  the  house,  on  the  pavement  level,  with  a 
wide  and  open  entrance  through  from  the  reception  room.  Tou 
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now  have  a  studio,  which,  hi  every  useful  respect,  is  equal  to  day¬ 
light.  You  have  also  constant  illumination,  giving  constant  exposures, 
and  a  constant  relation  hi  all  parts  of  the  image,  between  luminousness 
and  actinism.  You  have,  in  addition,  the  advantage  of  being  inde¬ 
pendent  of  daylight,  and  can,  like  the  photo  engraver,  work  at  any 
time  which  suits  your  own  or  your  client’s  convenience.  You  have 
also  left  the  roof  and  the  chimney  stack,  and  brought  your  camera, 
to  the  most  convenient  place,  level  with  the  roadway.  This  supposed 
studio  may  appear  at  first  sight  impractical,  but  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  call  the  attention  of  the  society  to  the  subject  without 


something  more  than  a  supposition.  With  some  simple  modifications, 
such  as  a  studio,  has  now  been  constructed,  and  will  shortly  open  in 
London,  and  to  Miss  Alice  Garstin  we  are  indebted  for  the  enterprise 
in  equipping  such  an  electric  light  studm  when  daylight  was  equally 
open  to  her.  The  factor  which  chiefly  controls  the  particular  design 
of  a  daylight  studio  is  the  shifting  position  of  the  source  of  light,,  the 
sun.  If  the  sun  remained  always  in  one  position,  and  this  position 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  studio  designer,  the  ridge  roof  could  at  once 
become  a  flat  roof  and  a  nice  interior  obtained.  L  nder  the  same  con¬ 
dition,  the  illumination  which  falls  from  the  front  on  the  model  (o\e. 
the  camera)  can  be  equally  well  obtained  by  turning  down  the  roof  an 
forming  a  vertical  window  in  conjunction  with  a  Ion  er  ceiling  inline 
diately  over  the  camera,  these  modifications  are  gi\  en  in  the  plan 
and  elevations  illustrating  the  Cavendish  fetudio,  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  for  Miss  Alice  Garstin.  Arc  lamps  are  the  souice  of  light, 
which  illuminate  a  large  dome,  constructed  in  segments,  with  fla, 
boards,  each  a  yard  square, #the  direct  light  from  the  lamps  being  c.r 
off  from  the  studio.  The  total  surface  of  the  dome  is  approximates 
20  feet  by  8  feet,  with  an  angular  illumination  in  the  horizontal  plane 
of  90  degrees,  and  vertically  of  d5  degrees.  The  lighting  is  adjuste 
with  the  usual  curtains  and  diffusers  on  the  glass,  and  by  controlling 
switches,  which  vary  the  light  from  each  lamp  into  five  different  inten¬ 
sities.  Quite  recently  the  Hewitt  Vapour  Lamp,  which  I  shall  particr- 
larly  describe  later,  has  been  shown  in  England,  and  this  lamp  far 
eclipses  anything  previously  known  in  its  adaptability  to  portraiture 
perfect  silence,  iso-tness,  and  steadiness,  combined  with  great  actinic 
power  and  economy.  As  soon  as  this  lamp  is  available  commercially. 
I  hope  we  shall  have  it  installed  at  the  Polytechnic  for  the  purpose  oi 
demonstrating  its  possibilities.  In  its  present  experimental  form  it 
has  one  fatal  drawback,  its  hideous  colour,  but  this,  doubtless,  by  tht 
use  of  other  metals  or  materials,  will  be  entirely  overcome,  and  it 
will  then  form  an  ideal  artificial  light,  ais  long  as  the  violet  rays  are 
employed  to  record  the  portrait  image  on  the  sensitive  plate. 

Having  now  considered  the  variables  which  are  not  detected  by  the 
eye,  there  remain  those  due  to  visible  colour,  the  defects  from  which, 
perhaps  more  than  any  others,  justify  the  reproach  against  photo¬ 
graphic  portraits  from  the  aesthetic  aspect. 

It  is  well  understood  by  operators  that  the  luminosities  which  chiefly 
guide  the  judgment  in  the  lighting  are  not  those  which  affect  the 
sensitive  film,  and  that  in  consequence  many  colours  and  complexions 
reproduce  with  false  and  objectionable  values. 

It  is  also  well  knowm  that  by  the  use  of  tinted  blinds  or  screens,  in 
conjunction  with  orthochromatic  plateis,  .these  false  values  can  be 


partially  corrected;  lut  what  is  not  clearly  recognised  is  the  incredible 
extent  of  the  defectiveness  of  our  photographs  from  this  cause,  a 
defectiveness  which  at  present  renders  the  retoucher  the  true  and 
ncessary  mainstay  of  a  portrait  business. 

Not  until  you  have  been  made  to  feel  the  libel  which  an  untouched 
negative  frequently  presents,  can  you  realise  what  a  difficult  task  the 
portrait  operator  undertakes,  or  fail  to  extend  your  sympathy  to  him 
if  he  does  not  render  every  lady  as  an  ideal  of  loveliness.  We  have  now 
the  means  of  conveying  to  our  faculties,  in  an  unmistakable  manner, 
and  through  the  only  medium  which  is  a.  satisfactory  judge,  what  the 
ordinary  photographic  plate  gives  us  in  portraiture.  There  is  on 
exhibition,  at  the  London  offices  of  the  British  Westinghouse  Electric 
Manufacturing  Company,  in  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  an  entirely  new 
departure  in  the  field  of  electric  lighting.  As  stated  in  their  prospectus, 
it  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt  of  New  York,  grandson 
of  the  late  Peter  Cooper,  the  famous  American  philanthropist  and  son 
of  Mr.  Abram  Hewitt,  and  is  called  the  Hewitt  Mercury  Vapour 
Lamp.  The  light  from  this  lamp  produces  at  once  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion,  consisting  as  it  does  mainly,  of  violet  rays,  or  those  which  produce 
the  photographic  negative,  and  you  see  in  the  life,  and  life  size,  when 
any  one  is  illuminated  by  this  lamp,  what  a  purple  toned  silver  print, 
life  size,  from  an  untouched  negative  would  also  look  like.  I  give  an 
extract  from  a  contribution  to  the  Electrical  Times  of  January  15th 
last.  “  The  first  thing  we  noticed  on  entering  the  room  was  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  brightness  of  the  illumination,  the  second  the  hideous  features 
of  every  one  present.  The  light  being  quite  devoid  of  red  rays,  every¬ 
one's  lips  appeared  a  purplish  black,  and  one  s  hands  and  ears  seemed 
spotted  and  splashed  with  soot,  and  all  colour  values  were  altered  and 
distorted.  To  introduce  the  light  into  a  ball  room  would  be  a  cruel 
practical  joke  likely  to  convert  most  of  the  guests  into  confirmed 
misogynists,”  and  again,  “the  solitary  student  by  this  light  would 
certainly  be  secure  from  interruptions,  his  appearance  would  guard  him 
from  invasion.”  Every  one  should  endeavour  to  see  this  lamp,  and 
every  portrait  photographer  should  make  it  his  duty  to  do  so.  .  If 
anything  will  induce  a  vigorous  attempt  to  supersede  by  something 
better  the  coarse  renderings  of  face  and  flesh  given  by  violet  rays  in 
photographic  portraiture,  it  will  be  the  revelation  to  our  intelligence 
given  by  the  Hewitt  lamp  in  such  unmktakeable  accents.  The  remedy 
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of  the  defect  lays  at  hand  in  the  disuse  of  the  violet  rays,  and  the  ' 
adoption  of  others  for  impressing  the  image.  During  the  past  eight 
months  I  have  been  ascertaining  by  preliminary  trials  how  far  this  is 
practically  possible  in  the  studio.  It  was  at  once  found  in  accordance 
with  general  experience,  that  by  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates,  and  <■ 
the  abstraction  of  increasing  quantities  of  the  violet  rays,  the  defects 
became  less  manifest,  but,  contrary  to  what  I  believe  would  be 
generally  expected,  no  great  improvement  was  noted  until  the  whole 
of  the  violet  and  blue  rays  were  precluded  from  acting,  and  then  the 
difference  became  remarkable,  I  have  here  three  negatives  and  posi¬ 
tives,  one  an  ordinary  negative  taken  with  violet  rays,  a  second  taken 
with  most  of  the  violet  rays  removed,  and  a  third  with  red,  yellow 
and  some  green  rays  only,  as  illustrating  these  differences.  The  first 
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with  violet  light  shows  the  well-known  coarseness  and  opaque  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  second  is  somewhat  better,  and  the  third  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent,  showing  a  smooth  and  velvety  skin,  clean  eves  and  a  genial 
expression  in  striking  contrast  with  No.  i.  The  three  negatives  were 
exposed  in  the  same  slide  immediately  following  each  other  and  with¬ 
out  change  of  pose  or  expression.  Similar  exposures  have  been  made 
on  some  thirty  different  individuals  with  similar  and  equally  striking 
red  and  yellow  ray  photographs.  No  words  will  convey  the  differences 
than  any  number  of  specimens  would  do  so,  by  illuminating  your  faces 
(first  with  the  Hewitt  Vapour  Lamp,  as  illustrating  the  ordinary  photo¬ 
graph,  and  then  with  my  own  liquid  filter  lamp,  as  illustrating  the 
red  and  yellow  ray  photographs.  No  words  will  convey  the  difference 
exhibited  by  the  two  lamps  so  well  as  seeing  them  life  size  on  the 
living  model.  The  condition,  therefore,  we  can  definitely  prescribe 
to  obtain  with  all  complexions  freedom  from  defects,  is  this  complete 
exclusion  of  the  violet  and  blue  rays,  and  while  the  use  of  tinted 
blinds  and  diffusers  which  only  very  imperfectly  separate  them,  may 
give  an  improved  rendering  with  some  faces,  they  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  do  so  in  all  cases,  nor  will  they  in  any  case  give  the  best 
rendering.  Exposures  under  the  conditions  stated  are  necessarily  much 
greater  than  usual ;  with  the  best  colour  sensitive  dry  plates  or 
collodion  emulsion,  the  exposure  being  not  less  than  twenty  to  forty 
times  greater  than  at  present.  Following  on  this  increased  exposure, 
fit  becomes  necessary  to  employ  portrait  lenses  at  their  full  aperture  of 
f/4,  or  thereabouts,  and  further,  from  this  condition  (owing  to  the 
■difficulty  of  obtaining  colour  filters  of  large  area  which  do  not  in¬ 
juriously  affect  the  definition  of  the  image)  to  employ  colour  filters 
close  to  the  plate.  The  arrangement  I  have  employed — which  is  here 
for  inspection — consists  in  fitting  in  the  guides,  which  usually  carry  the 
■dark  slide- of  a  repeating  back  studio  camera,  a  moveable  frame,  which 
-carries  oi*e  or  more  colour  filters,  and  this  frame  has  on  its  posterior 
-side  the  glides  which  carry  the  dark  slide;  by  this  contrivance  one  or 
more  col3ttr  filters  can  be  automatically  carried  into  position  imme¬ 
diately  fronting  the  plate  by  the  one  process  of  inserting  the  dark 
slide.  - 

The  colour  filters  which  have  given  the  best  results  are  prepared  as 
follows: — Formulae  for  violet  and  blue  filters  having  maximum  trans- 
qrarency.  Coat  and  dry  the  thinnest  plate  glass  with  5  per  cent,  solu¬ 
tion  of  clarified  gelatine  (240  grains  Heinrich’s  photo  gelatine,  9  ounces 
water,  1  ounce  alcohol)  allowing  1  ounce  of  the  fluid  to  each  100  square 
inches  of  glass.  Stock  dye  solutions  in  distilled  water.  (1)  Eosine 
blue,  2^  per  cent.  ;  (2)  brilliant  yellow,  2^  per  cent.  For  use  take 
No.  1.  Eosine  blue  stock  solution,  100  minims ;  water  distilled,  8 
ounces.  Dye  the  coated  glass  plates  ten  minutes  in  this  solution,  then 
rinse  in  distilled  water,  and  dye  in  the  following  bath  also  ten 
minutes: — No.  2.  Brilliant  yellow  solution,  4  ounces;  water,  4  ounces. 
Dry  without  washing.  Solutions  are  filtered  several  times  before  use. 
Instead  of  using  the  plates  as  coated  above,  transparency  dry  plates 
■can  be  fixed,  washed  and  then  dyed  in  the  two  solutions  as  described ; 
there  is  sometimes  however  with  these  latter  filters  a  very  slight  but 
perceptible  loss  of  definition.  The  filters  I  have  here  to-night  are  on 
plate  glass  coated  by  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan.  In  working  with 
these  fibers  with  large  apertures,  it  is  very  essential  to  ascertain  the 
■chromatic  qualities  of  the  lens,  by  which  is  meant  that  it  is  necessary 
to  know  if  there  is  any  difference  in  focus  for  the  various  rays.  With 
the  lens  I  use,  a  Ross  No.  3  Cabinet,  the  foci  are  practically  coincident, 
but  with  most  portrait  lenses  there  will  be  found  focal  differences. 
With  one  large  lens  tested,  the  difference  between  the  focus  of  the 
yellow  and  violet  rays  was  found  to  be  not  less  than  one  inch.  The 
plates  I  have  used  are  Lumiere  Series  B.  Doubtless  any  good  make 
>jf  plate  equally  sensitive  to  red  and  yellow  rays  would  answer  equally 
well.  From  the  tests  already  made  at  the  Polytechnic,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  use  of  colour  filters  close  to  the  plate,  in  conjunction 
with  large  apertures,  without  appreciable  loss  of  definition,  is  quite 
practical  and  simple,  and  can  be  employed  in  studios  having  a  good 
light,  without  fear  of  failure,  or  any  extra  manipulative  trouble. 
Actual  studio  exposures  with  Lumiere  Series  B  plates  and  f/4  stop, 
are  as  follows  :  — 

Light  studio  with  good  summer  light .  2  tc  4  secs. 

Average  London  studio  with  good  summer  light  4  to  8  ,, 

Adamson  incandescent  electric  light,  largest 

size  .  8  to  16  ,, 

Arc  lamp  studio  lighting . 16  to  30  ,, 


Approximate  exposures  with  violet  and  blue  rays  totally  excluded.  By 
adopting  the  sliding  filter  contrivance  with  repeating  back  such  as  1 
have  described,  a  second  exposure  on  the  second  plate  without  the 
filter,  can  be  given  immediately  before  or  after  the  red  ray  exposure, 
which  gives  an  ordinary  negative  for  comparison  or  use  in  case  of 
movement  with  the  longer  exposure  spoiling  the  other  one.  Fur  por¬ 
traiture  out  of  doors  the  system  is  quite  practical,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  worker  who  is  not  a  skilful  retoucher,  can  be  employed  to  great 
advantage  when  the  increase  in  exposure  w  ill  allow  it.  Actual  ex¬ 
posure  with  Lumiere  Series  B  and  i/6  lens  aperture  are  as  follows:  — 

In  bright  sunlight  .  £  to  £  sec. 

In  diffused  .sunlight .  )  to  2  secs. 

Bright  diffused  light  no  direct  sunlight .  2  to  8  ,, 

Bright  diffused  light  sheltered  from  top  and 

one  side  light .  8  to  30  ,, 

Approximate  exposures  with  violet  and  blue  rays  totally  excluded. 
There  is  one  difficulty  independent  of  the  increased  exposure  we  have 
up  to  the  present  experienced  in  the  general  application  of  the  system; 
it  has  arisen  from  an  unexpected  source.  Portrait  negatives  taken 
with  violet  rays  in  one  respect  have  a  very  valuable  quality,  w  hich  is 
not  appreciated  until  compared  with  negatives  taken  with  red  and 
yellow  rays.  In  the  case  of  the  violet  record,  with  full  exposure  for 
the  average  costume  and  surroundings,  the  face,  neck  and  hands, 
usually  reflect  rays  having  a  low'  actinic  value,  and  therefore  the 
negative  in  these  parts  retains  a  considerable  transparency  which 
facilitates  retouching  and  modelling  by  subsequent  pencil  treatment; 
in  the  case  of  the  red-yellow  record  the  flesh  is  highly  luminous  by 
comparison,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  get  the  parts  of  the  negative 
representing  the  face,  etc.,  too  opaque.  This  result  is  increased  by 
the  peculiar  quality  of  all  orthochromatic  films,  whether  dry  plate 
or  collodion,  when  used  with  colour  filters,  which  produces  a  different 
scale  of  gradation  as  compared  with  the  same  film,  when  acted  upon 
with  violet  and  blue  rays  only;  the  difference  is  most  marked  when 
the  latter  rays  are  entirely  excluded,  as  in  the  system  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  is  such  that  the  high  lights  acquire  opacity  much  more 
readily  and  speedily  than  is  usual  when  working  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions.  This  quality  is  one  of  great  practical  consequence  in  all 
classes  of  colour  work,  and  there  is  no  one  point,  which  at  the  present 
time  gives  more  manipulative  trouble  in  colour  processes.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  continual  experiment  by  Mr.  Symmons  and  myself, 
and  we  now'  know  that  the  immediate  cause  is  the  weak  absorption  of 
the  sensitizing  dye,  this  enabling  the  lateral  reflections  of  the  red 
and  yellow  rays  in  the  film  to  produce  density  giving  records,  when 
the  exposure  equals  or  nearly  equals  that  required  to  give  high  lights. 
This  action  does  not  occur  with  violet  rays,  or  only  to  an  insignificant 
degree.  It  will  follow'  from  what  has  been  said  that  for  the  successful 
application  of  red  and  yellow  records  to  portraiture,  the  scale  of  light¬ 
ing  should  be  lower  than  when  working  with  violet  rays,  even  when  the 
same  plate  is  used,  and  that  special  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
flesh  tones  (in  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  average  costume)  subdued. 

‘Should  further  experience  and  improvements  confirm  and  render 
even  more  simple,  the  application  of  red  and  yellow  records  to  por¬ 
traiture,  not  only  wmuld  the  uncertainties  arising  from  complexion 
difficulties  disappear,  but  also  those  arising  from  the  varying  qualities 
of  daylight  referred  to  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper,  and  for  the 
simple  reason  that  our  records  would  then  be  as  we  see  them  in  the 
original,  at  the  moment  of  exposure,  all  variations  of  the  light  and 
complexion  affecting  equally  both  the  eye  and  the  plate.  I  am  well 
aware  that  the.  defects  referred  to  in  this  paper  might  have  been  more 
explicitly  treated  in  a  scientific  manner,  but  they  are  almost  entirely 
those  that  appeal  to  sentiment,  and  the  terms  of  the  scientist  are  as 
little  adapted  to  the  man  who  judges  by  sense  and  sentiment  as  the 
terms  of  the  latter  are  often  unintelligible  to  the  scientist.  I  have 
therefore  kept  to  general  statements.  The  examples  which  I  have 
brought  were  taken  without  in  any  way  selecting  individuals  for  treat¬ 
ment.  The  one  you  have  seen  was  the  first  person  photographed  who 
came  along  quite  accidentally — the  life  size  reproduction  of  eye  and 
mouth  were  taken  with  an  ordinary  portrait  lens,  this  being  much 
too  short  in  focus  to  attempt  the  entire  head  on  the  one  plate.  The 
gentleman  whose  eye  is  reproduced  is  here  to-night,  and  although  h:s 
eye  reproduces  so  coarsely  on  the  violet  plate,  he  has  in  reality  a 
smooth  and  excellent  complexion.  Half-tone  reproductions  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  illustrating  the  differences  in  the  two  kinds  of 
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photographs — their  grittiness  gives  the  right  value  to  the  violet  ray 
photograph,  but  entirely  fails  to  render  the  clean  and  velvety  character 
of  the  red  ray  photograph.  Ordinary  photographs  illustrating  the 
differences  can  be  seen  any  time  at  the  Polytechnic.  If  anyone  should 
suppose  that  the  system  will  eliminate  retouching,  it  can  only  arise 
from  a  total  ignorance  of  the  essential  elements  of  portraiture,  and 
personally  I  wish  to  convey  no  such  impression — a  gieat  deal  of  the 
objectionable  qualities  of  unskilled  retouching  should  however  dis¬ 
appear.  In  connection  with  improvements  in  orthochromatic  films  I 
cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  Mr.  H.  0.  Klein  of  Messrs.  Penrose, 
who  is  doing  pioneer  work  in  this  country  in  the  application  of  collodion 
emulsion  to  colour  processes.  Mr.  Klein  has  demonstrated  that  his 
emulsions  can  be  made  for  colour  work  fully  as  sensitive  as  the 
quickest  dry  plate.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  unlikely  that  collodion 
emulsion,  which  has  important  advantages  over  dry  plates,  may  again 
come  into  use  hi  the  studio.  Being  one  of  those  who  think  the  time 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  patron  of  the  portrait  studio  will 
require  his  photographs  to  give  him  colour  as  well  as  tone,  and  this 
by  the  automatic  selection  of  the  lens  and  plate,  even  if  assisted  by 
hand  finishing.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  advances  I  have  sketched  out 
(1)  of  electric  light  studios  which  give  constant  colour  values  and 
constant  exposure^  and  (2)  of  red-yellow  records  which  give  part  of  the 
necessary  elements  of  a  complete  colour  rendering,  will  together  form 
a  sort  of  half-way  house,  which  must  be  established  before  the  final 
goal  is  reached.  E.  Howard  Farmer. 

- - *. - 

Deu>$  ana  notes* 

- ♦ - 

A  Photographer  in  the  Liverpool  Railway  Accident. — Lslr.  J.  A. 
Draycott,  of  New  Street,  Birmingham,  who  was  among  the  pas¬ 
sengers  from  Liverpool  by  the  train  that  was  wrecked  near  Waterloo 
Station  last  week,  furnishes  a  graphic  description  of  the  occur¬ 
rence.  He  was  travelling  with  Mr.  Barraud,  of  Liverpool,  the  two 
being  the  sole  occupants  of  a  second-class  compartment  at  the  rear  of 
the  train.  Just  outside  Waterloo  Station,  the  train  having  then  at¬ 
tained  a  very  high  speed,  there  was  a  tremendously  violent  jerk, 
followed  by  a  rapid  succession  of  serious  jolts,  evidently  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  train  had  left  the  rails  and  was  tearing  up  the  sleepers. 
The  train  dashed'  first  of  all  into  the  signal-box  on  the  Liverpool  side 
of  the  station,  and  then  mounted  the  embankment  on  to  the  platform 
of  the  station,  carrying  away  as  it  went  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
footbridge.  All  this  time  Mr.  Draycott  and  his  companion  were 
being  violently  thrown  about  the  compartment,  half  stunned,  and  not 
knowing  what  was  going  to  happen  next,  until  the  wheels  of  the  car¬ 
riage  becoming  deeply  buried  in  the  ballast,  its  progress  was  stopped, 
and  it  fell  over  on  to  its  side.  There  is  a  very  sandy  sub-soil  at  the 
point  where  the  accident  occurred,  and  though  Mr.  Draycott  was  in¬ 
formed  that  this  probably  to  some  extent  was  the  occasion  of  the 
accident,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  burying  of  the  wheels  in  the  sand 
was  the  chief  reason  why  so  many  of  the  passengers  escaped.  Mr. 
Draycott’s  escape  was  most  remarkable.  There  were  only  two  car¬ 
riages  on  the  train  that  were  not  completely  wrecked,  yet  he  and  his 
fellow  traveller  sustained  only  comparatively  slight  bruises.  They 
were  about  the  first  to  ■  get  clear  of  the  train,  and  the  sight  which 
presented  itself  when  they  got  on  to  the  platform  was  almost  indescri¬ 
bable.  No  one  could  conceive  the  amount  of  damage  that  had  been 
wrought.  The  front  carriages  were  completely  smashed,  and  the  frag¬ 
ments  thrown  right  across  the  embankment.  The  engine  Avas  a  bat¬ 
tered  mass.  The  funnel  was  gone,  and  Mr.  Draycott  saAv  the  steam 
dome,  which  had  been  torn  away,  lying  200  yards  away  from  the 
engine,  where  it  had  been  hurled  by  the  violence  of  the  impact.  The 
fourth  carriage  had  mounted  the  one  hr  front,  and  its  sides  and  top 
were  completely  gone.  The  line  and  the  platform  Avere  covered  with 
wreckage,  and  lying  among  the  debris  were  the  dead  and  the  injured, 
the  cries  of  the  latter  rendering  the  more  agonising  a  scene  which  can 
never  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of  those  who  witnessed  it.  Two 
things  particularly  struck  Mr.  Draycott.  One  Avas  the  fact  that  all 
the  passengers,  even  those  who  had  quite  escaped  injury,  were 
smothered  in  black  dust,  and  the  other  that  the  springs  from  the 
cushions  were  lying  at  the  side  of  the  line  without  a  single  vestige  of 
the  upholstering  or  hair  stuffing.  As  the  passengers  Avho  were  only 


slightly  injured  got  together  they  began  to  relate  to  each  other  their 
experiences,  and  some  very  remarkable  escapes  were  recorded.  In 
one  case  a  young  gentleman  Avas  thrown  violently  into  the  lap  of  a 
lady  sitting  opposite.  Both  were  throAvn  through  the  paitition  into  the 
next  compartment,  but  were  subsequently  removed  without  injury. 
Iavo  other  passengers  were  precipitated  into  the  next  carriage,  and 
Avere  so  jammed  in  that  they  had  to  be  got  out  through  the  roof, 
Avlrile  a  couple  of  ladies  who  had  ridden  in  the  fourth  carriage,  which 
mounted  the  one  in  front,  were  held  firmly  betAveen  the  seats  of 
the  compartment,  of  the  sides  and  roof  of  which  not  a  A'estige  re¬ 
mained.  Mr.  Draycott  fortunately  Avas  late  at  the  station,  or  he 
Avould  have  been  travelling  in  the  front  part  of  the  train. 

Humour  at  the  Photographic  Convention. — This  pleasant  summer 
outing  has  again  passed,  and  the  visit  to  Perth  only  remains  a  happy 
memory.  There  was  much  that  was  enjoyable  at  it  and  I  heard  not 
a  few  tit-bits  that  helped,  and  still  help,  on  being  retailed  to  relieve 
the  shadows  of  life,  with  a  vierv  of  letting  “the  gentle  reader”  join 
in  the  laugh,  I  will  set  down  here,  in  haphazard  fashion  a  ferv  of  the 
good  things  heard  at  the  Convention.  At  the  opening  conversazione,  of 
course,  the  old  joke  about  Sir  Robert  Ball  taking  no  responsibility  for 
the  Aveather,  his  work  commencing  one  million  miles  further  up  was 
trotted  out.  One  gentleman,  however,  assured  those  present  that 
they  were  bound  to  have  “  fair  ”  weather  seeing  they  Avere  visiting 
the  “Fair  City.”  The  local  men  did  not  say  all  one  Avay ;  at  the  con¬ 
versazione  the  Lord  Provost  praised  up  the  royal  and  ancient  city, 
but  at  the  dinner  the  vice-convener  of  the  county  said  the  city  was 
Arery  sIoav,  the  county  was  the  important  part  of  the  shire,  this  shoAved 
that  there  are  tAVO  sides  to  every  question.  The  opening  lecture  A\-as 
of  a  decidedly  humorous  nature,  and  that  slide  that  \\7as  shoAvn  first 
as  a  cloud-scape  (which  it  really  was),  and  then  turned  upside  down 
and  shoAA'n  as  a  cataract  (which  it  Avas  not)  put  the  audience  in  good 
humour.  The  lecturer’s  description  of  hoAv  they  could  travel  one 
mile  per  day  under  certain  conditions  if  the  men  Avorked  hard,  and 
under  better  conditions  even  rise  to  one  and  a  half  miles  daily,  AA7as  as 
much  amusing  from  the  way  he  said  it  as  from  Avhat  he  said.  He 
was  also  decidedly  serious  in  describing  shelters  erected  to  protect 
the  natives  from  the  sun  by  day — and  the  moon  by  night.  There 
AAras  no  “  special  ”  license  applied  for  at  the  dinner,  this  Sir  Robert 
Pullar  explained  was  on  account  of  the  respectable,  go-home-early 
habits  of  the  people;  but  Professor  Bothamley  contradicted  him  and 
stated  that  it  must  be  the  absence  of  such  habits,  as  they  had  no' 
such  law  in  England.  The  necessary  extension  to  11  p.m. ,  Avas  how¬ 
ever  obtained,  but  before  that  was  announced  the  gentleman  Avho  pro¬ 
posed  the  President’s  health,  asked  if  it  had  been  got,  because  if  not 
he  Avould  have  to  restrict  himself  to  five  minutes,  while  if  it  had  it 
Avould  be  impossible  for  him  to  express  himself  hr  less  than  half  an 
hour.  Mr.  Bridge  made  a  very  humorous  reply  to  his  presentation, 
perhaps  the  happiest  part  of  it  was  when  he  stated  that  he  would 
place  the  purse  of  sovereigns  where  it  would  be  well  looked  after, 
and  then  dropped  it  in  his  wife’s  lap.  The  gentleman  Avho  proposed 
the  toast  of  “The  Ladies”  was  eloquent;  at  one  part  of  his  oration 
he  likened  the  ladies  to  “the  sugar  lumps  in  the  tea  of  life.”  Imme¬ 
diately  one  gentleman  interrupted  with  “  No,  thanks,  I  only  want  one 
lump,  please.”  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  was  amusing  in  his  description 
of  the  “  language  ”  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  Southerns,  but  there 
was  really  more  in  what  he  said  than  perhaps  even  he  was  aware  of, 
as  a  gentleman  was  found  at  one  of  the  excursions  noting 
down  Scottish  phrases  phonetically  Avitli  their  English  equiva- 
•  lents ;  probably  he  was  preparing  for  another  Scottish  visit 
at  an  early  date.  At  one  driving  excursion  a  halt  was  made  some 
distance  from  a  village  that  was  to  be  visited.  An  anxious  enquiry 
was  made  by  one  of  the  Conventioners,  “  Is  there  a  hotel  in  the  village?” 
The  following  conversation  ensued: — “Yes,  there  is  a  hotel.”  “I  am 
glad  of  that,  because  I  am  greatly  interested  in  country  inns.”  Oh  !  no 
doubt,  many  people  are  that.  “  My  friend  here,”  referring  to  a 
gentleman  who  was  with  him,  “  has  been  greatly  disappointed  in 
this,  his  first  visit  to  Scotland,  he  expected  to  find  Avhisky  at  every 
roadside  house,  and  to  receive  quite  a  jugful  for  threepence.”  “  But 
he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  telling  his  friends  the  real  state  of 
affairs  Avhen  he  returns  home.”  “No  fear,”  replied  the  friend,  “  I’ll 
tell  them  the  same  old  yam  as  was  told  me.”  These  are  only  a  feAV 
of  the  laughs,  space  forbids  more. — W.  A.  W. 
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Commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence 

- ♦ - - 

Broken  Negatives. — At  the  Farnham  County  Court,  on  Wednesday 
last,  before  his  Honour  Judge  Russell,  Mr.  Llewellyn,  of  Maidenhead, 
•was  sued  by  Mr.  G.  Hale,  photographer,  of  Farnham,  for  £3  Is.  lOd. 
for  goods  supplied.  Defendant  counter-claimed  for  damages  to  nega¬ 
tives,  which  were  alleged  to  have  been  broken  while  in  plaintiffs’  hands. 
Plaintiff  called  Mr.  Wyrrall,  photographer,  of  Aldershot,  who  said 
photographers  never  held  themselves  responsible  for  breakages.  He 
stated  that  a  negative  might  be  broken  simply  by  a  change  in  the 
temperature.  Judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  claim  less 
than  a  small  amount  for  an  overcharge,  and  also  on  the  counter¬ 
claim. 

In  the  Wandsworth  County  Court,  Judge  Russell  heard  a  curious  case 
arising  out  of  the  recent  Stock  Exchange  walk  to  Brighton.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Bennett,  trading  as  the  Streatham  Motor  Car  Company,  isued  a 
•photographer,  named  Coop,  of  Brixton  Hill,  for  £3  10s.  for  the  hire 
'■of  a  motor  car,  £10  20s.  damages  for  three  days’  loss  of  hire  through 
“'the  detention  of  the  car,  and  £8  for  damage  to  the  car  caused  by 
•  a  collision ;  and  the  defendant  counter-claimed  for  £50  damages  for 
the  loss  of  his  contract  with  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to 
supply  a  photographic  album  of  the  incidents  of  the  race,  owing  to  a 
breach  of  warranty  of  the  motor  car.  Defendant’s  case  was  that  the 
.  car  would  not  go  on  accounts  of  the  parts  continually  falling  out.  It 
was  put  in  charge  of  an  experienced  French  chauffeur,  and  arrived  at 
Brighton  three  hours  after  the  walkers  had  reached  there.  It  was 
pushed  up  many  hills,  and  came  into  collision  with  another  car.  The 
car  started  from  Westminster  Bridge  at  the  same  time  as  pedestrians, 
but  never  caught  them  up.  Two  or  three  days  later  plaintiff  went 
down  to  Brighton,  and  after  effecting  some  trifling  repairs  drove  the 
■car  home  to  Streatham  in  3|  hours.  His  Honour  gave  judgment  for 
-plaintiff  on  the  claim  and  counter-claim. — -“Evening  News.”. 

Summer  Holidays. — Messrs.  Thomas  Illingworth  and  Co., 
Limited,  of  Willesden  Junction,  have  issued  the  following  notice  to 
'their  customers: — “For  many  years  we  have  had  to  disappoint  our 
'customers  occasionally  with  urgent  orders  throughout  the  whole  year, 
•owing  to  our  assistants  taking  their  holidays  at  various  dates,  and 
which  has  disorganised  each  department  throughout  practically  the 
whole  summer.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  close  our 
works  for  one  week  would  allow  of  all  assistants  taking  their  holi¬ 
days  at  one  time,  and  thus  cause  no  delay  in  the  execution  of  orders, 
except  during  this  week.  We,  therefore,  beg  to  notify  you  that  our 
works  will  be  closed  from  August  1st  to  August  10th,  and  we  shall 
be  much  obliged  if  you  can  arrange  to  send  us  any  urgent  orders 
before  that  date,  so  as  to  assist  us  in  this  arrangement,  and  help 
us  to  meet  the  convenience  of  yourself  and  our  other  customers,  the 
pleasing  of  whom  is  our  constant  attention. 


‘Southampton  Camera  Club. — At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of 
Ahe  above  club  on  the  20th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  T. 
Vivian,  Mr.  M.  O’Connor  elucidated  the  art  of  “Retouching”  in  a 
most  capable  manner,  his  lecture  being  highly  interesting  and  full 
of  useful  information.  He  showed  the  few  simple  materials  required 
•for  the  process,  and  explained  the  manner  in  which  they  should 
be  used,  exhibiting  several  specimens  (both  negatives  and  prints), 
showing  remarkable  improvements  made  to  negatives  which  were 
but  average  productions  originally. 

On  Monday,  July  20th,  the  Rotary  Photographic  Company,  Limited, 
had  their  annual  outing,  when  over  100  of  the  staff  from  the  West 
Drayton  Works  and  London  office  spent  a  very  enjoyable  day  at 
Brighton.  After  giving  the  morning  to  swimming,  rowing,  driving, 
etc.,  everyone  was  quite  ready  for  the  splendid  dinner  provided  by 
the  directors  at  Messrs.  Mellisons,  Limited,  West  Street,  and  by 
•the  look  of  the  tables  did  full  justice  to  the  various  courses  comprising 
the  menu.  After  dinner  a  few  short  remarks  were  made  by  the 
general  manager,  Mr.  E.  Haenel,  the  works  manager,  and  others. 
An  excellent  tea  was  provided  at  five  o’clock,  after  which  each  one 
went  to  finish  a  very  happy  day  on  the  sea  front,  making  a  start 
for  home  from  the  station  at  8  p.m.,  and  arriving  at  West  Drayton 
.about  10.30. 


l)oo  Books. 

- + - 

“  Bibliotheque  Photographique.”  Systeme  de  Sensitometrie  des 
Plaques  Photographiques.  Par  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder.  Translated  into 
French  by  Edouard  Belin.  Gauthier-Villars,  Quai  des  Grands 
Augustins,  55,  Paris. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  see  [Monsieur  Belin’*  translation 
of  Dr.  Eder’s  System  of  Sensitometrv  published  as  a  separate  work. 
It  appeared  originally  in  the  supplement  of  the  “  Bulletin  de  la  Societe 
Frangaise,”  and  its  independent  publication  will  be  of  great  service  to 
many  photographers.  Monsieur  Belin  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Eder.  This  adds  to  the  value  of  the  translation,  as  few 
people  are  so  well  fitted  to  convey  the  meaning  of  an  author’s  words 
as  the  man  who  has  studied  the  subject  under  his  guidance.  Dr. 
Eder’s  treatise  on  sensitometry  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  thorough 
that  has  yet  been  written,  and  this  translation,  doubtless,  will  do  much 
to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  English  photographers. 


Patent  Deu?$. 

- ♦ - - 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  July  6th 
and  July  11th,  1903  :  — 

Cameras. — No.  15,154.  “  Improvements  in  photographic  cameras  and 

the  like.”  (Frank  A.  Brownell,  United  States.)  Kodak,  Ltd. 
Developing  Apparatus. — No.  15,339.  “  Process  and  apparatus  for 

developing,  washing,  and  fixing  photographic  films.”  Complete 
specification.  Max  Herz. 


exhibitions. 

- «. - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

September  24-October  31. — The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 

October  28,  30. — Belfast  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club. 


City  of  Belfast  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club. — The  sixth  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Minor  Hall  of  the  Young 
[Men's  Christian  Association,  Wellington  Place,  Belfast,  from  23th 
till  30th  October,  1903.  Four  gold,  nine  silver,  and  seven  bronze 
medals  will  be  offered  for  competition.  Entry  forms  and  all  further 
information  can  be  obtained  from  the  hon.  secretaries,  Messrs.  D.  J. 
Hogg,  3,  Trinity  Street,  and  H.  Cochrane,  jun.,  Y.M.C.A.,  Welling¬ 
ton  Place,  Belfast. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. — The  annual  exhibition  of 
photographs  will  be  held  in  the  Society’s  Hall,  38,  Castle  Street, 
Edinburgh,  from  Saturday,  21st  November,  to  Saturday,  5th  December, 
1903.  Judges — Messrs.  Robert  Noble,  R.S.A.,  Edinburgh;  Reginald 
Craigie,  London ;  W.  M.  Warneuke,  Glasgow.  Entries  close  on  Satur¬ 
day,  7th  November.  [Reception  of  pictures  closes  on  Thursday, 
12th  November,  1903,  at  10  p.m.  For  any  further  information,  or 
entry  forms,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  J.  S.  M‘Culloch,  W.S.,  3a,  North  St.  David  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Edmeads,  one  of  the  members,  gave/  a  paper  on  ortho- 
cromatic  photography,  showing  by  various  diagrams  and  tests  the 
value  of  colour  corrected  plates.  The  paper  opened  a  lively  discussion, 
in  which  some  of  the  principal  members  took  part.  The  South  London 
Society— always  on  the  look  out  for  something  to  benefit  the  beginners 
— have  decided,  during  the  winter  months  (from  October  till  March) 
to  hold  meetings  every  week;  the  second  and  fourth,  and  when  it 
falls  the  fifth,  Mondays  in  each  month  will  be  given  up  to  “  practical 
elementary  subjects,”  and  by!  the  programme  which  is  being  drawn 
up,  the  meetings  will  be  of  great  interest  not  only  to  the  younger 
members,  but  to  the  more,  advanced  workers  as  well. 
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meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


July 

Name  of  Society. 

Subject 

-25 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Photo.  Soc 

Brentford  Photographic  Societ\ 
Southampton  Camera  Club  . 

North  Middlesex  Photo.  Society 

Watford  Camera  Club . 

C  Excursion  to  Three  Bridges  for  Worth, 
Sussex.  Conductor,  Mr.  G.  Clinch, 

l  F  G.S. 

/  Ramble  to  Aldeiley.  Leader,  Mr.  H. 
(  Hall. 

Excursion  to  Wraysbury. 

Ramble  to  Southampton  Common 
i  Technical  Meeting.  Discus-ion  opened 
~)  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Marchant,  F.R.P.S. 

J  Informal  Discussion  and  Consideration 
[  of  Members’  Work. 

~2o . 

*25 . 

■29 . 

THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

[Extracted  from  the  “  Club  Journal. ”"| 

We  feel  sure  that  all  members  of  the  club  will  join  in  best  wishes 

and  congratulations  to  our  genial  lion,  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Wallace 
Godfrey,  on  his  recent  marriage.  Several  of  his  friends  have  felt 
that  this  would  be  a  fitting  opportunity  to  put  into  tangible  form 
their  recognition  and  appreciation  of  his  long,  invaluable,  and  devoted 
services  as  lion,  secretary.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  form  a 
committee  for  this  purpose.  Special  notice  will  be  sent  to  members, 
and  in  the  meantime  Mr.  0.  D.  Huskisson  has  kindly  consented  to 
act  as  treasurer  to  the  fund. 

There  is  an  exhibition  of  pictures  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  by  our  member,  Dr.  C.  F.  Grindrod — who  has 
of  recent  years  come  much  to  the  fore  as  a  most  successful  exhibitor 
and  prize  taker  at  many  home  and  foreign  exhibitions.  Dr.  Grindrod’s 
pictures  are  for  the  most  part  characterised  by  an  individuality  which 
gives  an  increased  interest  to  his  subjects  which  will  well  repay  a 
visit.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  R.P.S.,  members  of  the  Camera  Club 
will  be  admitted  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  7  p.m. ,  on  presenta- 
j  tion  of  their  visiting  cards.  The  exhibition  will  remain  open  during 
the  summer  months. 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  photographic  world  that  our  members  can 
attain  honour  and  'glory.  We  have  among  us  many  who  excel  in 
yachting  (one  member  some  years  ago  winning  the  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  cup),  rowing,  cycling,  shooting,  hunting,  and  all  forms  of 
sport — but  “  kudos  ”  in  a  direction  new  to  us  has  been  gained  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Moat,  who,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Show,  won 
the  first  prize  “Shires”  class,  for  his  yearling  colt  James  of  Johnson, 
of  which  the  “  Live  Stock  Journal  ”  says  that,  “  though  not  overdone 
with  condition  he  made  a  fine  show  in  the  way  of  movement,  and  his 
growing  appearance,  capital  bone  and  hair,  as  well  as  the  set  of  his 
limbs,  give  him  altogether  great  promise.” 

We  regret  to  announce  the  sudden  death  of  Major  Harry  Francis 
Holland  from  pneumonia.  Returning  from  India  on  leave,  he  became 
a  member,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  worker  and  constant  frequenter 
of  the  club.  Joining  the  Indian  Army  in  1881,  Major  Holland  has 
had  a  distinguished  career,  having  served  with  the  Burmah  Expedi¬ 
tion  in  1885-86 ;  the  Chitral  Relief  Force,  under  Sir  Robert  Low,  in 
1895;  under  Sir  Wm.  Lockhart,  in  the  North-West  India  campaign, 
in  1897,  where  he  took  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Malakand,  including 
the  night  attack  on  the  camp  on  July  20,  when  he  was  severely 
wounded,  and  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  he  was  mentioned  in 
despatches,  and  received  the  brevet  of  major. 

The  Camera  Club  Automobilists’  meet  took  place,  as  arranged,  on 
Saturday,  June  27th.  The  weather  was  magnificent — almost  too 
fine,  in  fact,  as  far  as  dust  was  concerned;  a  point,  however,  which 
probably  worried  passing  pedestrians  more  than  the  motorists  them¬ 
selves.  Those  of  the  members  who  intended  to  “  make  a  day  of  it  ” 
assembled  at  10.30  at  the  club  house.  The  route  was  down  Piccadilly, 
the  Fulham  Road,  through  Putney,  and  over  Richmond  Common  to 
Esher,  and  thence  to  Ockham.  Here  the  party  was  augmented  by 
the  arrival  of  two  or  three  more  cars,  and  one  member  on  a  motor 
cycle.  Precisely  at  the  time-table  hour — 1.30 — an  excellent  luncheon 
was  served  at  the  Hautboy  and  Fiddle  Hotel,  after  which  the  motorists 
repaired  to  the  garden,  where  the  photgraphic  nature  of  the  excursion 


was  demonstrated  by  the  sudden  production  of  a  number  of  cameras, 
wherewith  several  groups  were  taken.  This  ceremony  concluded,  the 
cars  proceeded,  via  Dorking,  to  Reigate,  where  those  members  who 
had  been  unable  to  leave  London  till  the  afternoon  foregathered  with 
the  others  at  the  White  Hart  Inn.  After  a  convivial  tea,  the  auto¬ 
mobilists  retraced  their  way  to  town  by  various  routes,  everybody 
voting  the  meet  a  great  success,  which  it  is  hoped  may  shortly  be 
repeated.  In  all,  about  a  dozen  cars  turned  up,  three  or  four  having 
unfortunately  been  compelled  to  scratch  at  the  last  moment.  Amongst 
other  automobilists  present  were  :  Messrs.  Arnold  Williams,  A.  D. 
Mitchell,  B.  Rayner,  W.  J.  Shaw,  Eustace  Calland,  L.  A.  Johnson, 
and  C.  R.  Harrison,  who  brought  members  of  the  club  and  guests 
with  them. 


DEVONPORT  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Membprs  of  this  club  journeyed  by  road,  on  Wednesday,  July  15th, 
passing  through  the  picturesque  village  of  Yealmpton,  to  Flete  House, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Mildmav,  lather  of  Mr.  F:  B.  Mildmay,  M.P. 
for  the  Totnes  Division  of  Devonshire.  The  whole  district  of  the 
Yealrn  and  Ernie  is  very  lovely  and  charming,  and  is  particularly  so 
this  summer,  the  wealth  of  verdure  and  wild  flowers  be'ng  remark¬ 
able.  The  drive  was  very  enjoyable.  Local  attractions,  in  the  form 
of  a  Royal  visit  to  Devonport,  rather  spoilt  the  size  of  the  party,  but 
those  who  attended  were  speedily  at  work  upon  the  beautiful  scenes 
adjacent  to  Flete  House.  Mr.  R.  Maw  acted  as  guide  and  mentor, 
and  his  services  were  keenly  appreciated.  Flete  House  and  grounds 
were  not  among  the  show  places  of  the  county  of  Devon,  but  visitorsi 
to  the  neighbourhood  who  might  have  permission  to  see  them  will 
find  them  delightful.  After  a  good  expenditure  of  plates,  the  party 
adjourned  to  the  Yealmpton  Hotel  for  tea,  and  reached  home,  after 
a  very  pleasant  experience. 


PLYMOUTH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY". 

Saturday,  July  18th,  was  a  day  not  ideal  for  photographers,  thunder¬ 
storms  prevailing  over  many  areas  wide  apart,  and  the  Plymouth  dis¬ 
trict  did  not  escape.  A  fixture  had  been  made  for  a  rambling  excur¬ 
sion  into  the  county  of  Cornwall,  but  only  just  over  the  line,  the  first 
point  of  which  was  Saltash,  at  the  western  end  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Bridge,  that  crosses  the  Tamar  here  and  joins  the  two  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  Saltash  is  a  very  quaint  and  ancient  place,  with 
many  rights  and  privileges.  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  when  lie  was  at  the 
Plymouth  Convention,  expressed  himself  as  very  charmed  with  the 
view  of  it  from  the  river,  as  nearly  all  visitors  do.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  party  had  to  stay  for  nearly  an  hour  at  the  railway 
station  till  the  clouds  had  rolled  away,  or  at  least  till  the  floods  had 
ceased.  Then  they  went  into  the  town,  and,  dodging  the  showers  as 
they  could,  were  able  to  bring  away  some  very  interesting  photographic 
mementoes.  The  old  part  of  the  town  is  full  of  “  bits  ”  and  from  many 
parts  of  that  and  the  newer  portions,  the  views,  only  to  be  done 
justice  to  by  the  Aden  or  other  telephoto  attachments,  are  superb 
and  unique  in  many  respects.  All  too  soon,  it  was  time  to  get  away 
to  other  fields,  and  the  party  reached  the  Parish  Church  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  itself  most  interestingly  placed,  and  having  most  attractive 
photographic  details.  Here  a  little  work  was  done,  and  a  further  move 
made  onwards  to  the  ultimate  point,  Apple  Tree  Cot,  a  somewhat  famous 
tea  house  and  gardens,  known  all  over  the  country  side.  Beyond 
the  gardens  lies  the  village  of  Forder,  and  here  again  was  interesting 
work  in  cottage  and  stream,  and  overlooking  it  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Trematon.  A  little  further  afield  is  the  river  Lynlier, 
which  flows  by  St.  Germans  into  the  Tamar  just  below  Saltash. 
Here  some  work  was  done.  Tea  was  had  at  the  “  Cot,”  and  here 
some  work — photographic — was  done.  The  walk  back  to  Saltash 
Station  was  done  in  a  beautiful  fresh  evening,  as  the  sun  was  isetting 
behind  the  distant  Cornish  hills,  the  outing  after  all  being  far  better 
than  could  have  been  expected  at  the  outset. 


We  have  received  an  advance  copy  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company’s  handbook  “  Holiday  in  Eastern  Counties,”  issued  in  con¬ 
venient  pocket  size.  Prominence  has  been  given  to  some  less  known 
districts  in  East  Anglia,  and  the  illustrations  have  been  made  a  special 
feature,  and  a  list  of  East  Anglian  golf  links  has  been  added. 
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Correspondence. 

%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  aldresscs  o* 
the  writers  are  given. 

%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  Jor  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 

- ♦ - 

COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  “Ex  Cathedra”  of  last  week  we  notice  your 
remarks  on  collodio-chloride  paper,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
in  this  country.  It  may  therefore  interest  you  to  know  that  we  have 
been  working  the  process  now  for  some  yeans,  and,  in  every  case, 
clients  who  have  adopted  it  are  pleased  with  it,  and  we  find  a  steady 
increase  in  the  demand.  On  the  other  hand,  some  few  months  since 
we  noted  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  long  neglected  albumen  process, 
and  we  are  now  receiving  orders  for  it  in  gradually  increasing  number  s. 
— Yours  faithfully,  Raines  and  Co. 

Photographic  Works,  Ealing,  London,  W. 

July  15th,  1903. 

THE  HEWITT  MERCURY  VAPOUR  LAMP. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  your  notice  of  the  Hewitt  Mercury 
Lamp,  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  we  would  point  out 
that  the  colour  distortion  referred  to  is  caused  only  by  the  absence 
of  red  rays  in  the  light,  and  if  such  red  rays  are  supplied  either  from 
an  outside  source  or  otherwise,  objects  are  seen  in  their  proper  colours. 
If  a  photographer  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the  actinic  qualities  of  the 
Hewitt  Lamp  he  may  do  so  without  distressing  his  fair  clients,  simply 
by  having  a  few  ordinary  lights  placed  near  by,  controlled,  if  he 
pleases,  by  the  same  switch,  so  that  when  the  Hewitt  Lamp  is  turned 
on  red  rays  are  supplied  from  the  other  lamps,  and  the  roses  in  hi9 
clients’  cheeks,  “  whether  constitutional  or  acquired,”  continue  to 
bloom. — Yours  faithfully, 

The  British  Westinohduse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 

Company,  Ltd. 

Westinghouse  Building,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

July  10th,  1903. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Now  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  St.  Louis 
Exhibition  are  soliciting  and  receiving  formal  applications  for  space 
in  the  various  departments  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  tariff  duties,  the  facilities  for  getting  exhibits  through 
the  Custom  Houses,  the  rates  of  freight  on  the  railways  to  and 
from  the  coast,  the  plans  for  the  admission  of  labourers,  and  some 
notice  of  the  progress  of  the  Avork  of  preparation. 

No  duties  will  be  levied  upon  exhibits  except  those  sold  for  delivery 
after  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  in  which  case  they  will  pay  the 
regular  taxes  fixed  by  law.  Goods  intended  for  exhibit  may  be  shipped 
to  any  port,  whence  they  will  be  transported  in  bond  to  the  exhibition 
grounds — made  by  law  a  bonded  warehouse — in  Avhich  the  goods  Avill 
remain  until  their  removal  before  March  1st,  1905.  If  not  sold,  they 
Avill  be  returned  to  the  country  of  origin  through  the  port  pf  entrance. 
The  revenue  officers,  of  which  there  Avill  be  more  than  five  hundred 
on  the  grounds,  acting  Avith  the  Division  of  Exhibits,  Avill  exercise  a 
close  supervision  of  foreign  goods,  collect  duties  upon  those  sold, 
superintend  the  packing  in  the  original  cases  of  those  returned,  and 
supervise  re-shipment  in  bonded  cars  to  the  proper  seaport.  Personal 
supplies  for  the  use  of  foreign  commissioners  in  attendance  at  the 
exhibition,  samples  of  merchandise  for  distribution,  descriptive  adver¬ 
tising  matter,  and  the  portions  of  exhibits  necessary  for  the  Juries 
of  AAvard,  Avill  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  admission  of  foreign  exhibits,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  exhibition  have  appointed 
Mr.  I.  P.  Rooisa,  United  States  Despatch  Agent,  as  their  joint  official 
representative.  He  will  recerte,  at  the  port  of  Ncav  York,  exhibits 
consigned  to  him,  Avill  carry  out  the  forms  laid  doAvn  by  the  Govern¬ 


ment  and  the  exhibition,  afford  Avhate\'er  assistance  may  lie  in  his  £ 
poAver,  and  have  the  exhibits  placed  in  bonded  cars  for  through  ship-  , 
meat  to  the  exhibition  grounds.  All  this  aa  ill  be  done,  both  going 
and  returning,  Avithout  charge  of  any  kind  for  the  agent’s  services. 
The  shipper  Avill  thus  avoid  the  usual  delay  and  also  the  ordinary 
brokerage  and  other  fees.  The  exhibitor  w  ill,  of  course,  pay  the  I 
actual  cost  of  cartage  and  transfer,  which  will,  in  general,  be  small,  i 
For  the  larger  consignments  inclusive  rates  from  the  British  coast  to 
St.  Louis  Avill  no  doubt  be  arranged. 

The  freight  rates  are  simple.  All  communicating  railways  will 
carry  exhibits  in  bond  from  the  landing  port  to  St.  Louis,  at  a  single 
full  rate,  Avhich  will  entitle  the  exhibitor,  after  the  close  of  the  exlii 
bition,  to  the  free  return  of  his  goods  to  the  same  port.  It  is  scareelv 
necessary  to  explain  that  in  America,  as  everywhere  ebe,  freight  rates, 
vary  according  to  the  class  of  goods.  The  Royal  Commission  a\  ill  no.  i 
doubt  in  due  time  make  public  its  own  arrangements  for  reduced  ocean 
rates,  and  also  announce  any  plans  it  may  form  for  giving  assistance 
in  the  matter  of  transportation  charges  on  collective  or  other  exhibits. 

In  order  that  foreign  exhibitors  may  not  be  hampered  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Contract  Labour  Law  and  Regulations,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  passed  a  ispecial  Act  providing  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  foreign  labourers  for  the  purpose  of  preparing,  making,  andi 
caring  for  exhibits.  When  they  arrive  at  any  port  the  Commissioner, 
or  the  Collector  of  Customs,  will  satisfy  himself  that  isuch  labourers, 
are  entitled  to  admission  under  the  Act  in  question,  and  Avill  issue  a 
certificate  to  that  effect  to  each  one.  This  permit  will  be  valid  for 
three  months  after  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  and  must  be  (surrendered' 
upon  the  return  of  the  holder  to  his  oavii  country.  The  laAV  and  the 
regulations  under  it  haAre  been  made  ATery  short  and  simple,  in  order 
that  complications  or  difficulties  may  be  aAroided. 

Thus  far,  about  £2,000,000  has  been  spent  by  the  management.  This 
includes  the  preparation  of  the  grounds,  and  the  cost  of  exploitation 
in  foreign  countries  and  at  home,  but  the  principal  part  of  it  has  gone  . 
into  buildings.  Of  these,  ten  are  hoav  fairly  complete,  and  it  is  expected 
that  all  will  be  practically  finished  by  the  end  of  the  current  year. 
This,  of  course,  refers  to  those  provided  for  exhibits,  and  not  to  those  of 
States  and  foreign  countries,  although  many  of  them  are  under  way 
and  some  have  been  completed  and  transferred  to  their  oAvners.  The. 
exhibit  buildings  proper  will  cover  about  200  acres  of  the  1.200  acres 
of  the  site.  Besides,  the  Avater  features  of  the  exhibition  and  a’so 
an  elaborate  fire  protection  plant,  to  cost  £100,000,  are  in  a  state 
approaching  completion.  The  electric  lighting,  the  buildings  for  the 
Concessions  Department,  and  the  various  meeting  halls  are  also  well 
under  Avay.  The  money  appropriated  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  £1,000,000,  will  become  available  on  the  1st  of  September,  sc 
that  there  is  little  danger  of  that  lack  of  funds  Avhich  sometimes  accom¬ 
panies  these  vast  enterprises. 

Thus  far  nothing  has  interfered  with  the  steady,  consistent  deve’op- 
ment  of  the  scheme.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  open 
at  the  time  fixed,  and  be  carried  on  Avith  the  same  success  that  has 
marked  its  organisation  and  preliminary  management.— Very  truly 
yours,  George  F.  Parker,  Commissioner. 

Sanctuary  House,  Westminster. 

July  18th,  1903. 

DR.  TULLOCH’S  PAPER  AT  THE  CONVENTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  encyclopaedic  paper  on  “  Fact  and  Fashion  in 
Photography,”  read  by  Dr.  Tulloch  at  the  late  Photographic  Conven¬ 
tion,  reprinted  in  last  issue  of  your  Journal,  although  containing  much 
that  is  interesting,  is  yet  so  full  of  misconceptions  on  matters  artistic- 
that  some  comment  is  needed.  With  your  kind  permission  I  will 
endeavour  to  dispel  .some  of  them. 

The  first  of  these  errata  occurs  Avhere  photography  is  classed  with 
other  graphic  arts,  and  art,  being  strictly  ideographic,  these  terms 
must  for  ever  distinguish  ms  from  our  teachers,  the  graphic  artists, 
for  Ave  must  not  forget  that  to  them  and  their  works  Ave  are  indebted  , 
for  all  that  we  know  of  art ;  indeed,  the  graphic  artists  may,  Avith  ( 
truth,  be  called  the  teachers  of  the  world,  as  art  began  with  creation, 
and  rules  more  or  less  in  every  department  of  man’s  work. 

Misconception  No.  2  appears  where  “  studies  in  tone  and  arrange- 
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merits  in  light  and  shade  ”  are  slightingly  compared  with  those  “  pictures 
that  need  not  mean  anything  ”  which  is  barely  sense,  for  a  picture 
is  the  visual  embodiment  of  an  idea,  and  therefore  must  possess  mean¬ 
ing,  otherwise  it  is  no  picture. 

Misconception  No.  3.  Here  Dr.  Tulloch  is  quite  in  error  when 
speaking  of  “  conventional  treatment  in  art.”  He  imagines  that  artists 
leave  trees  or  part  of  their  paintings  suggestively  blurred  merely  to 
save  themselyes  labour;  on  the  contrary,  artists  are  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  men  in  the  world,  and  will  paint  and  re  paint  many  times, 
sparing  themselves  no  pains  to  achieve  their  end. 

Misconception  No.  4.  “A  painter  is  constantly  striving  to  lick 
creation.”  This  charge  is  absurd  in  the  extreme.  The  painter  only 
strives  for  as  perfect  a  rendition  of  his  idea  as  lies  in  his  power,  and 
I  really  think  that  we  need  not  envy  him  his  painful  and  hard  won 
triumphs.  Lastly,  we  must  deprecate  the  use  of  that  miserable 
and  unmeaning  phrase  (so  often  cropping  up  in  Dr.  Tulloch’s  paper) 
of  “  Truth  to  Nature.”  There  is  no  such  thing  as  truth  to  nature.  To 
be  so  would  imply  a  facsimile,  and  that  is  impossible  in  art. 

All  good  paintings  are  true  to  the  governing  principles  of  the  beauty 
of  nature,  but  omit  the  realties  of  dirt  and  ugliness.  As  the  great 
Van  Dyck  once  said  to  Rembrandt,  “  The  realities  of  art  are  above  the 
realities  of  nature,  nature  being  merely  the  work  of  that  creative 
power  which  we  know  by  the  name  of  art,  and  I  humbly  conceive 
that  the  creation  and  execution  of  a  masterpiece  of  art  is  the  greatest 
product  of  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  very  sad,  but  we  still  appear  to  be 
drifting,  and  photography  at  the  present  day  may  be  likened  to  an 
academy  where  the  masters  and  teachers  are  all  dead  or  departed, 
and  every  little  god  is  a  law  unto  himself.  If  this  were  not  so  avc 
should  not  be  astonished  at  the  grotesque  spectacle  of  an  able  chemist 
lectuiing  upon  light  and  shade,  tone  values,  etc.,  which  things  are 
incapable  of  analysis  in  any  test  tubes,  and  can  only  be  understood 
and  pi  ofitably  dealt  Avith  by  a  trained  artist.  I  am  glad  to  see  Dr. 
lulloch  has  changed  his  ideas  regarding  “the  shortcomings  of  photo¬ 
graphy,”  and  shall  hail  him  as  a  convert  to  my  teaching,  “  that  the  art 
of  portrait  photography  has  no  limitations.”  The  concluding  remarks 
of  Di.  lullocn  are  excellent.  “  The  future  photography  is  to  be  assured 
by  honest,  laborious  AA'ork,”  but  hoA\r  or  in  Avhat  w’ay  he  does  not 
tell  us.  I  will,  avith  his  permission,  fill  in  this  hiatus.  The  Avork 
spoken  of  must  be  the  study  of  art  under  competent  teachers,  in  a 
propei lj  appointed  school  of  photographic  art,  Avhere  dravi'ing,  light, 
and  shade,  and  composition  Avould  be  taught  concurrently  Avith  their 
photographic  application.— I  am,  dear  Sirs,  yours  very  truly, 

T  tt  „  ._  Michael  E.  Banger. 

Ivy  House,  E.  Dereham. 

July  20th,  1903. 

[We  have  deleted  portions  of  Mr.  Banger’s  letter,  which  refer  to  a 
mysterious  “chartered  guild  of  art  photographers”;  a  petition  to  the 
King;  and  other  matters  not  clearly  connected  with  Dr.  Tulloch’s 
paper. — Eds.  B.J.P.] 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  If  I  said  that  Dr.  Tulloch  said  what  lie  really  did 
not  say  I  am  sorry.  I  fear  that  what  he  says  I  said  is  what  I 
really  did  not  say.  I  did  say  that  Dr.  Tulloch’s  paper  raised  several 
important  points.  I  did  not  refer  to  a  picture  of  Newgate,  but,  in 
commenting  upon  the  words,  “  We  hold,  as  ’twere  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,  and  should  hold  no  traffic  with  fustian  romance,”  I  suggest?.'! 
that  photographers  who  contended  for  the  bare  literalism  of  the 
direct,  unfaked  print  from  the  direct  unfabed  negative  were  logically 
on  a  par  with  people  who  held  that  the  police  court  report  Avas 
better  literature  than  poetry  or  romance.  I  further  urged  that  one 
of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  pictorial  advance  in  photography  had 
been  the  old  idea  that  “  photography  cannot  lie,”  which  had  blinded 
many  people  to  the  fact  that  it  really  does  lie,  excessively.  Most 
carefully  did  I  avoid  the  statement  or  deduction  that  Dr.  Tulloch 
Avas  under  this  “  vulgar  error.” 

Since  the  printed  paper  is  before  us  in  your  columns,  I  think  I  recog¬ 
nise  the  paragraph  Avhich  gave  rise  to  these  reflections,  and  which,  as 
printed,  reads  :  “  With  a  perfection  and  truth  of  expression  exceeding 
all  other  graphic  arts,  how  has  it  come  about  that  so  many  are 
prepared  to  relinquish  these  priceless  qualifications:  .  .  .Let  us 


assume  that  those  who  produce  the  modern  very  high  art  style  of 
picture  .  .  .  are  honestly  attempting  to  create  a  refined  edition 

of  nature.  ...  Of  all  attempts  to  gild  refined  gold,  surely  this 
is  bound  to  be  the  most  futile.  ”  I  suggested  that  the  “  modern 
high  art  photographer  ”  was  not  attempting  to  improve  upon  nature, 
but  to  represent  nature  at  her  best;  and  that  to  do  so  he  Avas  obliged 
to  correct  many  of  the  errors  (lies)  of  “  ordinary  straightforward 
photography.”  I  used  the  simile  of  the  hanging  shield,  which  was 
golden  on  one  side  and  silver  the  other,  to  point  out  that  men  might 
have  different  views  of  “  truth  to  nature,”  but  suggested  that  the 
differences  between  the  “  modern  high  art  photographer  ”  and  the 
apostle  of  literalism  were  largely  due  to  the  old,  and,  as  Dr.  Tulloch 
himself  says,  “vulgar  error.”  I  contended  that  the  “modern  high 
art  photographer”  did  not  “relinquish  priceless  qualifications,” 
though  lie  often  eliminated  unnecessary  detail,  and  corrected  errors 
(lies)  inherent  in  his  process,  and  taking  as  example  the  great  oak 
and  sycamore  of  Birnam,  which  most  of  those  present  had  just  seen, 
I  pointed  out  that  the  most  literal  man  might  photograph  those  trees 
so  as  tq  include  their  uttermost  twigs,  and  the  sky  above ;  another, 
realising  that  their  beauty  lay  in  their  trunks  and  massy  lower 
branches,  would  omit  the  sky,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis ;  another 
would  omit  the  whole  of  the  top-hamper  and  concentrate  his  attention 
upon  the  trunks  in  deep  shadow  beneath  a  low,  level  shade  of 
branches,  brilliantly  lighted  on  their  outer  leaves.  I  suggested  that 
no  “  straight  ”  photography  would  give  us  the  appearance  of  those 
outer  leaves  and  of  the  shadowed  trunks,  and  that  the  photographer 
who,  by  “  faking,”  could  truthfully  record  these  appearances  was 
justified  in  doing  so.  I  think  I  went  further,  and  suggested  that  the 
photographer  avIio  might  visit  these  trees  when  they  were  not  at 
their  best,  Avould  be  perfectly  justified  in  trying  to  represent  them 
as  if  they  were  at  their  best. 

I  think  Dr.  Tulloch  agreed  Avith  this,  but  even  if  he  did  not  the 
question  between  us  is  only  one  of  the  definition  of  “  truth  to  nature.  ’ 
My  own  opinion  is  that  anyone  who  represents  nature  at  less  than 
her  best,  is  untrue  to  her.  I  do  not  think  that  any  photographer 
has  represented  nature  adequately  (wherein  I  am  in  agreement  with 
a  most  important  paragraph  of  Dr.  Tulloch’s  paper) ;  but  I  do  think 
that  this  is  because  of  the  photographers’,  not  of  photography’s, 
limitations.  And  I  think  that  the  photographers  who  are  trying  to 
overcome  their  own  limitations,  and  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of 
our  beautiful  art-science  are  those  very  “  modern  high  art  photo¬ 
graphers  ”  with  whom  Dr.  Tulloch  does  not  seem  to  fully  sympathise. 

I  object  to  “clumsy”  faking;  and  I  don’t  like  the  cuttle-fish.  I 
have  not  defended  anyone  who  attempts  “  to  eliminate  fault  by  con¬ 
fusion,”  but  the  “  modern  high  art  photographer  ”  does  not  do  so. 
In  this,  as  in  my  remarks  at  the  Convention,  I  ignore,  as  Dr. 
Tulloch  himself  expressly  did,  those  who  have  “  such  small  aim  as 
winning  a  little  notoriety.” 

I  am  sorry  Dr.  Tulloch  felt  it  necessary  to  compare  my  comments 
to  what  happens  when  “  some  fool  rushes  at  you,”  but  since  he  says 
that  it  relieved  his  feelings  the  phrase  may  be  pardoned.  At  the 
same  time,  I  wish  he  would  believe  that  I  was  perfectly  sincere  in 
saying  that  I  thought  his  paper  “most  valuable”  and  “suggestive,” 
and  Avould  realise  that  comments  arising  from  such  an  address  are 
not  necessarily  attacks  upon  the  address  or  its  author. — Yours  faith¬ 
fully,  H.  Snowden  Ward. 

July  21st,  1903. 

P.S. — I  regret  that  post-Convention  holiday  prevented  my  seeing 
the  Journal  until  now. 


WATSON’S  DAYLIGHT  ENLARGERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  the  outcome  of  the  recent  competition  among 
users  of  our  daylight  enlargers,  we  are  noav  issuing  a  number  of  new 
examples  of  work  done  in  our  enlargers  as  showcards,  the  specimens 
being  made  from  those  negatives  which  won  prizes  in  the  competition. 
We  should  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  notify  this  in  your  columns, 
mentioning  that  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  specimens  to  those 
photographic  dealers  and  chemists  avIio  stock  our  enlargers. — We  are, 
dear  Sirs,  yours  very  truly, 

W.  Watson  and  Sons. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

%*  All  matters  intended,  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London 
W.  C.  ”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

•**  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
a  fairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24»  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

— — — ♦ - 

Photographs  Registered:— 

J.  B.  Harrison,  52,  Bolton  Road,  Walkden.  Photograph  of  group  oj  superintendent 
and  sta  ff  of  Bridgewater  Trustees. 

Messrs.  Draycott,  Ltd..  11,  Gold  Street,  Northampton.  Photograph  entitled 
*■  Portrait  of  a  Child." 

R.  Todd. — You  will  see  that  S.  W.  R.’s  query  was  answered  on  page 
579  of  last  week’s  issue. 

Collotype  Phocess. — L.  M.  writes  :  “  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give 
me  particulars  of  the  collotype  processt  or  of  a  publication  in  which 
I  can  have  such  information?”  In  reply:  We  should  advise  you 
to  get  a  book  on  the  process,  such  as  that  of  Middleton’s.  You 
can  obtain  it  through  Messrs.  Penrose  and  Co.,  Farringdon 
Road. 

Value  of  Lens. — Lux  says  :  “  Can  you  give  me  the  present  value  or 
original  cost  of  a  rack  and  pinion  portrait  lens  by  ‘  Lerebours 
et  Secretan  a  Paris  ?  ’  The  lens  is  4  inches  diameter,  and  covers 
a  10  x  8 — it  might  cover  a  12  x  10,  but  I  cannot  say.”  In  reply  : 
The  lens  is  evidently  one  of  the  early  forms  of  portrait  lenses. 
We  can  give  no  idea  as  to  what  was  its  original  cost  as  we  do 
not  possess  price  lists  of  thirty  or  forty  years  back.  Its  present 
market  value  would  be  but  little. 

Portrait  Query. — Uncertain  writes:  “Could  you  advise  me  on  the 
following  matter.  If  I  photograph  a' sitter  (cabinet  size)  with 
a  camera  containing  three  lenses' as  drawing  below,  Avould  the 
three  negatives  be  identical  as  to  position.  so<  that  there  would 
be  no  difference  in  the  position  of  sitter?  I  should  make  the  three 
exposures  at  once.”  In  reply :  There  would  of  course  be  a 
difference,  seeing  that  the  portraits  are  taken  from  three  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Improper  Use  of  Negative. — Negative  writes  :  “  Very  many  thanks 
for  your  kind  answer  to  my  query,  which  appeared  in  the  26th 
June  issue  of  your  journal,  headed  ‘Improper  use  of  negatives.’ 
Complying  with  your  desire,  the  following  is  the  name  of  the  firm 
in  question — — .  I  am  putting  matters  in  the  hands  of  solicitors, 
and  shall  communicate  to  you  results.”  In  reply  :  We  are  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  address  of  the  concern  of  which  we  have 
made  a  note.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  publication. 

Toning  Bromides. — Mackenzie  and  Co.  ask  :  “  Could  you  oblige  us 
by  sending  formula  for  toning  bromide  prints  same  as  appeared 
in  your  year  book  for  1902?  There  were  iodine,  sulphurous  acid 
and  ammon  sulphide  used  for  it.  If  you  could  send  quantities, 
etc.,  it  would  greatly  oblige.”  In  reply:  We  presume  that 
you  allude  to  the  method  described  on  page  769  of  the  Almanac 
for  1902.  If  so  we  mustreferyoutoit  as  the  formulae  and  method 
of  working  (and  the  one  would  be  of  no  practical  value  without 
the  other)  would  take  up  too  much  space  to'  reproduce  it  in  this 
column.  We  do  not  reply  by  post. 

Address  Wanted. — F.  Macfadyen  asks  :  “Will  you  kindly  give  me 
the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  enclosed  minia¬ 
ture  rim?  I  know  it  is  a  special  pattern  of  a  London  maker, 
and  I  have  been  buying  through  agents.  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  could  furnish  me  with  this  address,  as  I  consider 
their  work  to  be  better  than  any  I  have  seen.”  In  reply  : 
Frames  of  the  kind  sent  are  supplied  by  Marion’s  and  similar 
houses.  We  cannot  tell  you  the  actual  makers,  but  if  we  could 
it  would  be  of  little  use  to  you  as  manufacturers  of  this  class 


of  goods  only  supply  them  in  wholesale  quantities,  and  probably 
you  would  only  want  a  dozen  or  two  at  a  time. 

Lens  Query. — C.  Marshall  asks  :  “  Will  you  kindly  give  information 
on  the  following  points? — Not  caring  to  carry  a  large  camera,  I 
am  using  a  ^  plate  for  landscape  and  general  outdoor  work, 
the  lens  R.  R.  I  want  to  enlarge  direct  on  to  10  x  12  bromide 
paper  and  sometimes  15  x  12.  (1)  Can  1  get  any  better  results 

if  1  use  an  anastigmatic  lens  for  above  work?  (2)  How  does 
astigmatism  show  itself  in  a  landscape  picture?  (3)  Can  it  be 
cured  in  R.R.  lens  by  using  a  small  stop,  say  f/16.”  In  reply  : 
(1)  Yes,  the  anastigmat  lias  a  flat  field,  and  is  free  from  astig¬ 
matism.  (2)  Points  at  the  margin  of  the  field  appear  ais  lines, 
but  this  will  be,  practically,  unnoticeable  in  a  landscape  picture. 
(3)  Not  entirely. 

Breakages. — Celerio  writes  :  “  I  employ  eleven  people  all  told,  all 
of  whom  (more  or  less)  seem  bent  on  breaking  things — dishes, 
bottles,  negatives,  etc.,  etc.  What  rule  obtains  anent  such 
matters?  It  seems  very  hard  that  I  should  have  to  bear  the  loss 
of  all  breakages.  I  do  not  think  it  is  done  on  purpose  by  any 
means — istill  it  comes  very  heavy!  Please  advise.”  In  reply  :  We 
really  do  not  see  how  we  can  advise  you.  The  only  thing  we 
can  suggest  is  that  if  you  think  your  present  employees  are 
unduly  careless,  you  dismiss  them  and  look  out  for  others  whom 
you  think  will  be  more  careful.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that 
in  dealing  with  fragile  things  accidents  are  not  always  un¬ 
avoidable. 

Artificial  Light. — Jet  says  :  “  There  is  a  long  dark  period  in  winter 
when  nothing  much  can  be  done,  and  we  in  the  country  are  not 
blessed  with  the  electric  light.  There  was  an  exhibition  here 
lately  of  the  Lucas  lamp,  which  set  me  thinking.  And  I  will 
be  obliged  if  you  will  enlighten  me  on  the  following  :  (1)  What 

candle  power  is  required  for  portraiture.  (2)  I  have  a  blow- 
through  jet  with  the  handling  of  which  I  am  quite  conversant. 
Would  that  be  sufficiently  powerful?  It  could  be  mounted  on 
an  adjustable  stand,  with  ball  and  socket  head,  and  enclosed  in 
a  box  with  muslin  or  tissue  front.  (3)  If  you  think  that  would 
do,  would  the  jet  alone  be  sufficient,  or  would  the  lantern 
complete  with  condenser  lens  be  necessary?”  In  reply:  (1) 
From  two  to  ten  thousand  candle  power  is  that  usually  employed 
in  portrait  installations.  (2)  It  would  be  of  no  use  in  practice 
for  portraiture.  (3)  This  query  is  answered  by  No.  2. 

. - ♦ - 

The  Zeiss  Works  at  Jena. — Last  week  we  made  some  comments  on 
these  works  and  the  system  upon  which  they  are  carried  on.  The 
Berlin  correspondent  of  the  “Standard,”  telegraphing  one  day  last 
week,  says,  with  regard  to  labour  problems,  that,  after  a  years 
experience  of  an  eight  hours’  day,  the  managers  of  the  large  optical 
factories  of  Herren  Zeiss,  at  Jena,  state  that  there  has  been  no  falling 
off  in  the  quantity  of  work  done,  nor  has  it  been  necessary  to  reduce 
wages.  The  experiment,  therefore,  has  proved  a  complete  success. 


*  *  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blochs  and  copy  are  received  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  abso¬ 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears  in 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Bichloride  Last  week  an  inquest  was  held  on  the 

PoiscmhiUry  body  of  a  photographer,  who  died  from 

i  on  mg.  poisoning  by  bichloride  of  mercury, 

swallowed  inadvertently.  It  appears  from  the  reports 
given  in  the  daily  papers  that  the  diseased,  while  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  got  up  from  the  supper  table  to  drink 
some  vinegar,  with  the  idea  that  it  would  have  a  sobering 
effect.  By  mistake,  however,  he  picked  up  a  bottle  con¬ 
taining  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  drank 
from  that,  and  death  resulted.  At  the  present  time,  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury  is  largely  used  in  photo¬ 
graphy  for  the  intensification  of  negatives,  and 

that  is  why  we  call  special  attention  to  the  above 
case,  in  order  to  once  more  point  out  that  when 
a  solution  of  this  salt  is  accidentally  swallowed  no 
serious  result  need  follow  if  a  suitable  antidote  be  at  once 
administered.  That  antidote  is  raw  eggs,  which  are 
usually  to  hand  in  most  households.  The  albumen  com¬ 
bines  with  the  mercuric  salt,  forming  an  insoluble  com¬ 
pound  that  is  practically  harmless.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  the  eggs  be  swallowed  as  soon  after  the 
poison  as  possible,  and  before  the  poison  becomes  absorbed 
into  the  system.  In  the  event  of  eggs  not  being  imme¬ 
diately  available,  flour  paste  will,  perhaps,  be  the  next 
best  antidote.  Photographers,  amateurs  in  particular,  are 
not  always  careful  as  to  the  shape  of  the  bottles  in  which 
they  keep  their  solutions,  or  how  they  leave  them  about 


the  house  without  labels  upon  them.  Medicine  bottles, 
with  the  doctor’s  labels  upon  them,  we  have  seen  used  for 
even  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  made  up  in  a 
hurry.  In  such  cases  there  is  little  wonder  that  accidents 
sometimes  happen,  and  when  they  do  it  is  well  to  have 
in  mind  a  ready  remedy  in  the  shape  of  an  antidote. 

*  *  * 


Reversed  But  for  the  extra  trouble  involved  in 

Negatives  double  transfer  there  is  very  little 

P^nt^ig°n  question  that  at  the  present  time  the 
^  carbon  process  would  be  more  exten¬ 

sively  employed  than  any  other  by  the  higher  class 
photographers.  The  single  transfer  method  is  at  once 
the  simplest  of  all  photographic  printing  processes,  but 
unless  a  reversed  negative  be  employed  the  picture  is 
reversed  as  regards  right  and  left.  Apart  from  its  extra 
simplicity,  the  single  transfer  carbon  process  possesses 
advantages  that  the  double  does  not,  for  with  it  rough 
and  coarse-grained  papers  may  be  used  that  are  not  at 
all  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  double  transfer  method 
of  working.  Seeing  the  advantages  of  the  single  transfer 
carbon  process  in  producing  the  style  of  picture  that  is 
now  so  much  in  vogue — i.e.,  various  colours  and  on 
various  surfaces  and  tints  of  paper,  it  is  a  little  surprising 
that  photographers,  more  particularly  professionals,  have 
not  given  more  attention  to  the  production  of  reversed 
negatives  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  There  are,  of 
course,  various  methods  of  making  reversed  negatives, 
such  as  stripping  the  film,  reproducing  the  negatives, 
taking  them  on  rollable  films,  and  printing  from  the 
reverse  side,  etc.  The  former  two  methods  are  trouble¬ 
some,  and  the  last-named  is  not  adapted  to  the  profes¬ 
sional’s  requirements.  There  is  yet  another  method  of 
producing  reversed  negatives  that  is  at  once  as  simple  as 
taking  them  in  the  ordinary  way — namely,  taking  them 
through  the  glass,  that  is,  putting  the  plate  in  the  dark 
slide  reversed,  so  that  the  glass  side  is  next  the  lens. 
There  is,  we  know,  an  idea  prevailing  that  negatives  taken 
under  these  conditions  are  not  so  good  as  those  obtained 
in  the  ordinary  way,  but  that  is  a  fallacy.  They  may 
be  made  quite  as  good,  and  in  some  cases  even  better. 
The  only  precautions  to  be  taken  are  that  the  glass  side 
of  the  plate  must  be  freed  from  any  emulsion  that  may 
chance  to  be  on  the  back,  also  that,  after  the  image  has 
been  focussed,  the  lens  be  racked  inwards  to  the  extent  of 
the  thickness  of  the  glass.  The  glass  now  used  for  dry 
plates  is  so  uniform  in  thickness  that  no  difficulty  will 
be  found  in  this  direction.  There  is  no  more  difficulty 
in  developing  a  negative  taken  through  the  glass  than  if 
it  were  not,  but  the  first  appearance  of  the  image  must  be 
watched  for  from  the  glass  side  instead  of  on  the  film. 
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It  has  just  been  mentioned  that  negatives  taken  through 
the  glass  may  be  better  than  those  exposed  in  the  usual 
way,  and  for  this  reason  :  There  is  no  halation  caused  by 
light  reflected  from  the  back  of  the  glass,  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  when  taking  groups  and  the  like  out  of  doors,  or 
pictures  in  the  studio  when  strong  contrasts  of  whites  and 
blacks  in  sitters’  dresses  are  in  juxtaposition,  and  the 
plates  are  not  backed.  Indeed,  when  the  negatives  are 
taken  through  the  glass,  backing  the  plates  becomes  un¬ 
necessary.  The  only  disadvantage  of  taking  reversed 
negatives  is  that  they  can  only  be  used  for  carbon  printing. 
If  silver  prints  be  afterwards  required,  they  will  be  re¬ 
versed,  unless  the  negative  be  stripped  from  the  glass, 
or  it  be  reproduced.  As  cabinet  portraits  are  now  usually 
taken  with  repeating  back  cameras,  taking  two  half-plates, 
side  by  side,  it  would,  when  orders  for  prints  by  both  pro¬ 
cesses  are  anticipated,  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  put  in 
one  plate  reversed  and  the  other  not,  so  as  to  get  two 
negatives  with  the  sitter  in  the  same  position,  the  one 

suited  for  silver  printing  and  the  other  for  carbon. 

*  *  * 

Metric  Weights  The  secretary  of  the  Decimal  Asso- 
ciation,  whose  offices  are  at  Botolph 
easures.  House,  Eastcheap,  writes  that  since  the 
Colonial  Premiers,  at  the  Coronation  Conference,  passed 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  metric 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the  British  Empire, 
there  has  been  much  greater  interest  taken  in  the  objects 
of  the  association.  The  membership,  he  says,  has  more 
than  doubled  during  the  last  year,  and  amongst  those  who 
have  identified  themselves  with  the  movement  are  a  large 
number  of  gentlemen  who  are  well  known  both  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  science  and  commerce,  a  list  of  whom  is  given. 
It  appears  that  most  of  the  leading  engineering  firms  are 
now  supporting  the  aims  of  the  association.  The  Council 
of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  has  passed  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  and  a  decimal  system  of  coinage ;  and,  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Trade  Protection 
Societies,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  that  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  the  decimal  system  of  coinage 
and  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  should  be 
compulsorily  adopted  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
There  is  no  question  that  if  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  were  universally  adopted  it  would  be  a 
great  convenience  to  photographers  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  as  well  as  to  those  in  our  Colonies.  It  is  far  more 
convenient  than  our  present  system,  which,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  when  small  quantities  are  concerned,  is  a  mere 
jumble  between  our  avoirdupois  and  apothecaries’  sys¬ 
tems.  At  the  present  time  we  receive  a  good  number  of 
new  and  valuable  formulae  from  the  Continent.  They 
are  always,  originally,  written  under  the  decimal  system, 
and  often  suffer  in  translation  into  our  equivalent  weights 
and  measures,  particularly  where  small  quantities  are 
concerned.  It  would  be  far  better  if  photographers  were 
provided  with  decimal  weights  and  measures  to  try  any 
Continental  formula  as  it  was  originally  published. 
Metric  weights  and  measures  cost  no  more,  or  should  not 
do  so,  than  those  under  the  English  system.  Indeed,  one 
set  of  weights  and  one  set  of  measures  may  be  had,  each 
to  serve  under  both  systems.  We  have  a  set  of  measures 
(four),  from  one  dram  to  one  quart  graduated  on  the  one 
side  under  the  metric  system,  and  the  other  in  accordance 
with  our  present  system.  On  our  metric  weights  we  have 
stamped,  with  number  punches,  their  equivalent  values  in 
English  grains,  thus,  by  looking  at  either  a  weight  or  a 
measure  we  at  once  see  its  equivalent  value  in  either 
system  without  any  calculation.  In  the  same  way,  we  can 


see  the  equivalents  in  the  Fahrenheit  and  the  centigrade] 
scales  of  the  thermometer  when  we  have  one  graduated  on 
the  one  side  according  to  the  “  C.,”  and  on  the  othei 
according  to  the  “  F.  ”  scale.  Such  thermometers  are  to' 
be  had  for  a  shilling. 

*  *  * 

Portrait  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  it  is 

Lenses.  impossible  to  ignore,  that  Petzval’s 

portrait  lens  still  maintains  its  reputation,  notwithstand-  j 
ing  the  vicissitudes  opticians  have  had  to  fight  against  j 
in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  lenses  since  the  intro 
duction  of  the  new  varieties  of  optical  glass.  Opticians 
of  great  skill  and  ingenuity  have  endeavoured  to  sup¬ 
plant  it,  but,  although  lenses  of  very  large  aperture  and) 
great  defining  power  have  been  produced,  still  the  pro- ' 
fessional  portraitist  hangs  back,  and  few  of  the  modern 
lenses  have  found  their  way  into  the  studio.  It  is  now 
more  than  sixty  years  since  the  late  Professor  Petzval 
calculated  the  portrait  combination,  and  it  might  well 
be  asked,  What  higher  tribute  to  his  skill  as  an  optician 
could  be  paid  than  the  compulsion  one  feels  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  his  lens  is  the  instrument  still  used  by  the 
great  majority  of  portraitists?  At  the  same  time  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Petzval  was  one  of  the  first  to  attack 
the  optical  problem,  which  had  to  be  solved  to  render 
Daguerreotype  a  practical  process  for  portraiture.  Not 
only  had  he  to  discover  the  means  by  which  such  an. 
optical  combination  could  be  made,  but  he  had  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  mathematical  conditions  which  must  be  ful¬ 
filled.  He  may,  therefore,  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
giants  in  the  field  of  optics.  The  fact  that  the  portrait 
lens  still  survives  is  due  to  its  large  aperture  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  definition  at  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  it  has  to  perform.  The  field  is  round, 
which  specially  adapts  it  for  busts,  and  the  falling  off 
of  definition  at  the  margin  gives  additional  effectiveness 
to  the  portrait  by  concentrating  attention  upon  the 
features.  The  narrow  angle  of  the  lens  also  compels  the 
photographer  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  pleasing  per¬ 
spective.  The  skilful  operator  knows  how  to  take 
advantage  of  all  these  limitations,  and  what  might  other¬ 
wise  count  as  defects  in  a  lens  becomes  a  recommendation. 
Is  it  that  opticians  fail  to  recognise  the  conditions  govern¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  portraitist,  or  that  they  do  not  see 
their  way  to  improve  upon  the  Petzval  combination? 

*  *  * 

Optical  Much  has  been  written  about  the  manu- 

Glass.  facture  of  glass  to  substantiate  the 

arguments  of  the  alarmists,  who  see  the  downfall  of  the 
trade  of  this  country  in  every  improvement  our  rival 
beyond  the  Bhine  may  make.  It  would  be  a  poor  country 
indeed,  in  these  days  of  scientific  discovery,  that  had  no 
invention,  no  branch  of  industry,  to  which  it  could  point 
as  leading  on  the  path  of  progress.  It  is  now  seven¬ 
teen  years  since  the  first  Jena  glasses  became  commercial 
articles,  and  whilst  we  do  not  wish  in  the  least  to  detract 
from  the  importance  of  their  invention,  but  would  rather 
emphasise  their  value  to  the  optician,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fact,  that  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  they  are  of  far 
less  significance  than  the  belittlers  of  the  industries  o 
this  country  imagine.  After  all  that  has  been  said  con 
cerning  our  shortsighted,  laggard  manufacturers,  amt 
the  great  things  which  are  being  done  by  our  rivals,  i 
may  cause  some  surprise  that  the  whole  export  of  un¬ 
worked  optical  glass  from  Germany  to  all  parts  of,  the 
world  should  fall  short  of  £25,000.  May  it  not  be  that 
the  opportunities  for  men  of  the  calibre,  of  Schott  anc 
Abbe  are  such  in  this  country,  that  their  energies  are 
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absorbed  in  work  of  greater  commercial  importance  than 
the  manufacture  of  optical  glass. 

*  *  * 

Colour  In  Germany  and  Switzerland,  not  long 

Photography.  ago,  a  series  0f  paragraphs  appeared  in 
the  Press  announcing,  in  the  now  familiar  terms,  the  dis¬ 
covery,  by  A.  Gurtner,  of  Berne,  of  a  process  for  photo¬ 
graphing  in  natural  colours.  The  “  Photographische  Mittei- 
lungen  ”  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  patent  has 
been  granted  in  Germany  for  this  process,  and  that  it  now 
turns  out  to  be  a  process  for  printing  in  colours  instead  of 
one  for  photographing  in  natural  colours.  But  not  only 
is  this  so,  but  the  number  of  colours  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  is  limited  to  two  for  each  exposure  in  the  camera. 
Our  contemporary  gives  the  following  description  of 
Gurtner’s  process.  I'wo  plates  are  exposed  in  the  camera 
simultaneously,  film  to  film.  The  front  plate  is  a  slow 
chloro-bromide,  dipped  in  a  solution  of  aniline  dye,  to 
serve  as  a  screen  for  the  plate  behind  it,  which  is  sensi¬ 
tised  for  yellow  and  red.  The  negative  obtained  upon 
the  front  plate  is  produced  by  the  preponderating  blue 
rays,  whilst  that  upon  the  back  results  from  the  yellow 
and  red  rays.  In  printing  a  transparency,  the  oiue  print 
is  obtained  by  the  iron  process,  whilst  the  orange  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  collodio-chloride  stripping  film.  Or,  if  paper 
prints  are  wanted,  the  blue  print  may  be  prepared  with 
gelatino-chloride,  suitably  toned.  For  certain  limited 
purposes  the  process  may  be  of  use,  but  even  as  a  two- 
colour  process  it  has  serious  disadvantages. 

*  & 

Professional  A  letter  in  the  “  Deutsche  Photo- 
and  Amateur.  graphen  Zeitung  ”  reveals  an  almost 
incredible  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  a  German  photo¬ 
grapher.  We  know  that  the  feeling  between  amateur  and 
professional  in  Germany  is  very  different  from  what  it  is 
in  this  country.  That  it  should  be  so  redounds  very  little 
to  the  credit  of  the  German  professional.  But,  that 
ill-will  should  be  combined  with  such  reactionary  ig¬ 
norance  almost  passes  comprehension,  and  shows  that 
training,  even  of  the  enlightened  German  type,  does  not 
always  bear  the  desired  fruit.  An  amateur  was  to  give 
a  demonstration  of  development  without  a  dark-room, 
before  a  photographic  society.  A  professional  invited  one 
of  his  colleagues  to  attend,  and  the  following  conversation 
took  place : — 

“Will  you  come  to-day  to  hear  the  paper?” 

“No!  I  do  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
amateurs.” 

“But  have  you  no  interest  in  this  advance?  Would 
you  not  like  to  learn  something  about  it?” 

“  I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  any  advance  in  photo¬ 
graphy.  I  am  in  favour  of  retrogression.  Amateurs  will 
not  disappear,  and  professionals  will  not  be  better  off 
until  photographers  combine  and  reintroduce  the  old 
processes,  weteplate  and  albumen.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  in  that.  But  even  should  it  be  so, 
surely  you  should  try  to  extend  your  knowledge.” 

“  I  know  quite  enough.  It  is  sufficient  for  me.  You 
know  I  can  turn  out  good  pictures,  and  what  else  do  I 

want.  I  shall  not  come.” 

*  *  * 

Faulty  We  have  often  heard  complaints  that 

Formulae.  persons  who  recommend  and  publish 

photographic  formulae  are  not  careful  to  verify  the  actual 
results  obtainable  by  the  vaunted  recipes.  One  cor¬ 
respondent  declares  that  there  ought  to  be  a  special  place 
of  punishment  reserved  for  the  offenders,  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  if  Dante  had  lived  in  photographic  times  he 
would  have  given  them  something  hot  and  strong.  He 


has,  it  seems,  lately  been  trying  some  recipes  for  different 
kinds  of  permanent  mountants,  which  certain  mendacious 
ones  have  asserted  to  be  trustworthy.  Some  of  these? 
compounds  which  were  warranted  to  keep  for  ever,  turned, 
either  watery  or  mouldy,  and  gave  forth  a  drain-like- 
odour  within  a  week  of  mixing.  Others  seemed  to  have 
the  property  of  sticking  to  everything  but  the  back  of 
the  print,  and  others  would  not  stick  at  all.  He  fancies 
that  some  of  the  formulae  must  have  got  mixed  up  in 
someone’s  recipe  book,  and  that  they  were  originally 
meant  for  puddings.  There  is  one,  he  writes,  containing 
arrowroot,  Iceland  moss,  and  sugar,  which  is  clearly 
an  incipient  blanc  mange.  And  another  which  has  among 
its  constituents  gelatine  and  sugar,  which  has  to  be  strained, 
through  flannel ;  this,  he  opines,  only  wants  flavouring 
essence  added  to  it  to  convert  it  into  a  table  jelly.  He 
has  not  tested  either  of  these  compounds  himself,  but  is 
going  to  try  them  on  his  friends  when  opportunity  and 
hospitality  offer,  for  with  the  impetuosity  of  youth  he 
has  made  them  up  in  large  quantities.  We  must  say  that 
we  sympathise  to  some  extent  with  our  protesting  friend,, 
for  we,  too,  have  suffered  from  the  deciphering  of  dis^- 
appointing  formulae.  Some,  which  are  published  in  cer¬ 
tain  patent  specifications,  are  evidently  meant  to  mislead], 
for  a  patent  is  granted  upon  the  condition  that  the  process 
which  forms  its  subject  matter  shall  be  set  forth  in  such 
a  clear  manner  that  an  intelligent  workman  shall  be  able- 
to  follow  the  description,  and  it  is  often  the  endeavour 
of  the  patentee  to  puzzle  the  intelligent  workman  as  much 
as  he  possibly  can.  Other  formulse  seem  to  be  com¬ 
pounded  upon  a  rough  rule-of-thumb  method,  and  are 
evidently  composed  by  persons  who  do  not  possess  even 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  chemistry.  So-called  “  In¬ 
compatibles  ”  are  joined  together  in  lawful  wedlock,  which 
in  the  hands  of  a  competent  experimentalist,  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  kept  asunder.  Mhny  such  formulas- 
are  drawn  up  with  that  absence  of  commonsense  and 
method  which  is  characteristic  of  the  recipes,  written  in 
faded  ink,  which  are  treasured  up  from  generation  to 
generation  in  most  families.  We  open  our  own  book  of 
such  recipes  and  immediately  light  upon  one  which  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  a  remedy  for  distemper  in  dogs.  It  begins: 
“  Take  of  calomel,  as  much  as  will  lie  upon  a  sixpence !’ 
Talk  of  throwing  physic  to  the  dogs,  here  we  have  it 
with  a  vengeance.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  size  of  the 
unfortunate  animal  ;  he  may  be  a  great  Dane  or  a  pocket 
poodle;  give  him  his  dose  of  mercury  and  you  will  do- 
the  right  thing  for  his  complaint.  This  mercurial  gem 
is  credited  in  our  book  to  Lord  s  coachman,  and 

being  a  coachman,  and,  moreover,  the  coachman  of  a  lord., 
he  is,  of  course,  an  authority  upon  the  ailments  of  dogs_ 
We  wonder  how  many  poor  beasts  have  been  sent  to  their 
long  home  through  this  man’s  precious  remedy  for  dis¬ 
temper?  Miany  photographic  formulse  seem  to  be  made- 
up  on  the  same  happy-go-lucky  principle,  and  it  is  time- 
that  they  ceased  to  obtain  currency.  The  parent  society 
might  take  the  subject  up,  and  appoint  a  committee  to 
make  a  pronouncement  upon  it.  Just  as  medical  men 
and  druggists  have  certain  preparations  authorised  by  the 
British  Pharmacopseia,  so  ought  photographers  to  have 
a  similar  encyclopaedia  to  refer  to  when  doubts  assail  them. 

- - - — 

To  Secretaries  of  Societies.— Mr.  William  F.  Slater,  F.R.P.S.,  63, 
Longhyrst  Road,  Lee,  S.E..  has  arranged  to  demonstrate  before 
societies  Films  and  papers  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Wellington  and  Ward , 
also  cameras  and  daylight  developing  with  coxin,  for  Messrs.  W. 
Butcher  and  Sons.  These  demonstrations  are  entirely  free,  and  an 
early  application  for  dates  is  advisable. 
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HINTS  IN  PRACTICAL  WORK. 

II. 

In  our  last-  article  we  dealt  with  the  repairing  of 
“porcelain”  dishes  which  our  readers  will  understand  are 
not  porcelain.  The  nearest  approach  is  found  in  a  dish  of 
English  manufacture  under  the  name  of  “  Granitine.” 
This  withstands  the  action  of  photographic  chemicals 
perfectly. 

Celluloid  dishes  are  in  very  general  use,  and  under 
certain  stresses  will  break ;  the  shallow  ones  are  so  cheap 
that  the  time  spent  upon  repairing  will  be  worth  more 
than  the  dish,  but  when  large  sizes  are  in  question 
it  will  be  worth  while  putting  a  broken  or  cracked  dish  in 
order.  To  do  this  the  pieces  should  be  cemented  together 
by  a  thick  celluloid  varnish  made  by  dissolving  old  films 
from  which  the  gelatine  has  been  washed  away,  in  a  mixture 
of  amyl  acetate  and  acetone.  Acetone  alone  as  a  solvent 
is  often  recommended,  but  all  ordinary  samples  of  good 
quality  are  quite  unsuitable  until  the  amyl  acetate  for 
•example  is  mixed  with  it ;  it  dries  papeiy  used  singly.  The 
cement  should  lightly  but  thoroughly  cover  the  perfectly 
clean  edges  of  the  pieces  where  they  are  to  be  joined  and 
■then  gentle  pressure  applied,  the  whole  being  put  aside  till 
set.  Some  workers  cement  a  piece  of  clean  celluloid  film 
{with  the  same  cement)  outside  the  dish  to  give  strength, 
while  others  still  cement  such  a  piece  inside  the  dish  and 
scrape  its  edges  level.  It  should  be  here  pointed  out 
that  celluloid  dishes  must  on  no  account  be  used  for 
methylated  spirit,  which  has  a  partially  solvent  action  (for 
the  same  reason  that  film  negatives  cannot  be  quickly  dried 
by  first  immersing  them  in  spirit). 

Ebonite  dishes  are  less  common  than  they  were  before 
the  advent  of  celluloid  and  for  most  purposes  they  are 
inferior  to  the  latter,  the  deeper  and  thinner  ones  easily 
becoming  warped  and  twisted.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally 
known  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  by 
placing  the  ebonite  vessel  in  very  hot  water  for  a  while.  It 
then  becomes  softer  and  can  be  reshaped  by  the  hand  to 
a  certain  extent.  With  regard  to  repairs,  we  have  seen 
fewer  in  this  material  than  in  any,  seeing  that-  very  rough 
usage  is  required  to  break  them.  Where  repairs  had  been 
done  the  medium  was  marine  glue,  and  it  was  applied  with 
a  hot  soldering  iron.  The  disadvantage  of  this  material 
is  that  it  never  sets  completely  hard  and  is  always  liable 
to  slide  away  at  a  join  after  a  lapse  of  time. 

For  dishes  larger  than  half  plate,  so  far  as  our  experi¬ 
ence  runs,  the  material  that  has  first  claim  to  popularity 
perhaps  after  “  porcelain,”  is  papier  mache.  It  is  practi¬ 
cally  unbreakable,  it  stands  wear  well,  and  if  carefully  used 
lasts  a  long  time  before  being  laid-up  ordinarily.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  papier  mache  utensil  is  a  species  of  paper  pulp 
moulded  into  shape  in  pulp  or  in  superposed  sheets.  When 
this  is  perfectly  dry  it  has  successive  coats  of  Japan  black 
given  to  it ;  the  varnish  being  dried,  and  stoved  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  above  boiling  water,  after  each  coating  is  given. 
Each  application  is  rubbed  smooth  before  applying  the 
next,  the  final  coating  being  polished  like  glass.  The 
successive  layers  in  the  aggregate  are  almost  as  hard  as 
glass. 

The  repairs  needed  to  these  dishes  may  be  divided  under 
two  heads — those  caused  by  actual  wear  of  the  surface  till 
the  paper  basis  is  reached,  and  those  brought  about  by 
straining  the  edges  such  as  lifting  a  dish  when  full  of 
liquid  by  the  edge  alone.  This  straining  first  causes  the 
side  of  the  dish  to  bulge  and  soon  it  will  be  found  that  at 
the  bulge  the  varnish  has  cracked  and  laid  bare  the  layers 
of  paper.  Any  liquid  such  as  a  solution  of  crystal-hypo, 
etc.,  gaining  access  to  these  fissures,  will  quickly  bring  about 


the  disintegration  of  the  vessel  and  its  being  thrown  aside 
as  useless.  What  should  be  done  is  to  carefully  examine 
all  papier  mache  dishes  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  no 
such  fissures  have  been  brought  about  (  a  bulge  in  the  side 
is  almost  certain  evidence),  and  the  moment  one  is  dis¬ 
covered  the  dish  should  be  well  cleaned  and  the  fissured 
end  immersed  in  water  for  at  least  a  day  to  dissolve  out 
any  crystals  that  may  have  become  lodged  by  drying  there. 
Then  after  careful  wiping  the  dish  should  be  put  away  in 
a  warm  place  to  get  thoroughly  dry  before  repairing.  The 
next  step  is  to  put  fish  glue  (or  other  suitable  cement)  as 
far  down  into  the  fissure  as  possible  (a  wooden  match  shaved 
to  an  edge  at  one  end  answers  admirably  for  doing  this) 
and  then  squeeze  the  sides  of  the  fissure  together  by  means 
of  one  of  the  small  metal  hand  clamps  that  can  be  bought 
for  coppers  at  the  ironmongers,  taking  care  to  guard  the 
biting  edges  of  the  clamps  by  thick  pieces  of  paper,  etc.  A 
very  extensive  fissure  will  require  two  clamps,  for  the 
separated  layers  are  apt  to  be  springy  and  not  to  join  the 
whole  length.  We  have  laid  stress  upon  this  as  the  most 
important  part  of  the  whole  work.  If  well  done  and 
allowed  to  get  quite  dry  the  rest  is  comparatively  simple. 
The  “  rest  ”  in  this  case,  and  in  those  instances  where  the 
black  varnish  has  become  abraded,  is  simply  to  apply  a 
fresh  coating  of  black,  though  in  the  case  of  abrasion,  and, 
indeed,  all  cases  where  the  paper  pulp  has  been  exposed 
to  solutions,  a  long  soaking  in  water,  followed  by  complete 
drying,  is  first  necessary. 

This  done,  the  black  is  renewed  by  successive  coatings 
of  Japan  black.  We  have  had  a  number  of  these  experi¬ 
mentally  treated  under  our  own  supervision  during  the 
last  few  months,  and  we  think  the  results  are  interesting 
and  important  enough  to  be  treated  in  a  separate  article. 


SEA  PICTURES. 

In  view  of  the  large  and  important  place  that  the  sea  will 
take  in  the  minds  of  most  Englishmen,  during  the  next 
few  months,  and  the  many  efforts  that  will  be  made  by 
its  lovers  to  catch  some  of  its  moods  by  aid  of  the  camera, 
the  remarks  in  a  recent  number  of  the  “  Pall  Mall  Maga¬ 
zine,”  by  Mr.  Napier  Hemy  upon  sea  pictures,  are  well 
worthy  of  attention,  not  merely  as  the  decisive,  but 
gentlemanly,  expressions  of  a  well-known  and  successful 
artist  of  the  sea,  but  in  that  he  expresses  in  his  own 
views  the  classical  and  orthodox  holding  of  artists  in 
general.  Needless  to  add,  he  does  not  grant  to  photo¬ 
graphy  the  power  of  artistic  rendering. 

Photographic  sea  pictures,  according  to  Mr.  Hemy, 
“  are  false  and  misleading,  giving,  what  cannot  be  seen, 
arrested  motion — an  ocean  arrested  by  sudden  frost.” 
With  the  qualification  of  many,  if  not  most,  photographic 
pictures,  this  statement  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  of  many,  if  not  most,  artists’  pictures  as 
well.  It  is  not  true  of  the  best  sea  photographs  more  than 
of  the  best  artists’  representations  of  the  sea,  somewhere 
about  the  top  of  which  must  be  placed  those  of  Mr.  Hemy. 
This  narrows  the  field  of  correct  representation  down  to 
one  into  which  the  best  artists  and  the  best  photographer^ 
only  have  the  entry. 

Arrest  of  motion  is1  the  particular  difficulty.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  getting  outside  of  it  by  the  artist,  for  he 
cannot.  Further,  arrested  motion,  per  se,  must  ever 
remain  a  psychological  bar  to  appreciation,  if  in  any 
way  obtrusive,  to  the  one  looking  at  its  representation, 
whether  it  be  in  the  picture  of  the  artist  or  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  applies  not  only  to  sea  pictures  but 
to  all  pictures  representing  movement  and  life  ever 
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painted  or  photographed.  The  arrest  of  the  moving 
horseman,  of  the  walking  lovers,  of  the  run  of 
water  in  the  brook,  the  clipping  of  the  hedger, 
and  the  progress  of  the  plough  are  as  complete  in  the 
painting  as  in  the  photograph.  Even  in  life  at  rest,  we 
know,  if  we  think  for  a  moment,  that  the  rest  is  very  tem¬ 
porary,  that  the  cows  will  soon  walk  out  of  the  broadened 
shallow  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  the  sheep  start 
grazing  again,  even  the  “  sleeping  beauty  ”  in  due  course 
awaken.  The  essential  point  is  that  the  general  scheme, 
or  excellence  of  the  picture  as  a  whole,  should  be  such 
that  attention  be  not  unduly  attracted  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  arrest  of  motion.  Mr.  Hemy’s  contention,  and  that 
of  the  artistic  brotherhood  in  general,  is  more  that  the 
arrest  of  motion  of  all  kinds,  inevitable  in  pictures,  can 
be  better  expressed  by  their  methods  than  by  those  of  the 
photographer.  The  confusing  element  of  work  by  second- 
rate  men  of  both  orders,  by  whom  motion  is  emphatically, 
not  artistically  reduced,  but  almost  knocks  one  over  by 
its  force,  being  eliminated,  the  gist  of  the  question  re¬ 
mains  as  to  whether  a  first-rate  photographer  cannot 
unobtrusively  suggest  motion  as  well  as  a  first-rate  artist. 
We  believe  that  he  can,  and  the  trend  of  the  argument 
used  to  prove  the  contrary  by  Mr.  Hemy  helps  out  the 
belief.  The  secret  of  the  artist,  according  to  him,  appears 
to  be  a  soaking  of  the  soul  in  the  formless,  but  necessary, 
elements  of  the  subject  for  months,  or  years,  until  the 
sudden  inspiration  comes,  when,  with  the  material  readily 
at  command,  the  artistic  and  soulful  complete  whole  is 
rapidly  fashioned.  It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  there 
is  anything  to  prevent  the  highest  type  of  thoughtful 
photographer  from  getting  himself  thus  saturated  with 
his  subject.  As  a  man  mentally  and  soulfully—  if  there 
be  any  difference  between  mind  and  soul — he  is  recruited 
from  a  grade  not  one  whit  inferior  to  that  of  the  artist. 
Possibly,  from  a  point  of  wider  sympathies  he  may  have 
the  advantage.  Nor  is  the  all-important  final  inspiration, 
definitively  referred  to  as  “  coming  in  its  own  way  in  its 
own  time,”  less  likely  to  come  to  the  photographer  than 
the  artist,  granted  similar  saturation  of  mind  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  great  necessary  qualifications  being  the  same 
in  both  cases,  there  remains  only  the  question  of  method 
of  expression  and  the  instrument.  Now,  it  is  not  con¬ 
tended  that  the  photographer  can,  with  his  particular 
instrument,  necessarily  turn  out  the  same  work  as  the 
artist.  The  field  of  the  artist  is  far  wider,  and  in  the 
possibility  of  representing  varied  human  emotions,  also 
higher.  The  mistake  that  photographers,  capable  from 
a  technical  point  of  view,  but  yet  short  of  the  very  highest 
artistic  conceptions,  have  made,  has  been  to  attempt 
photographic  work  in  fields  unsuitable  for  the  camera. 
But  that  does  not  justify  the  artist  in  turning  round  and 
saying  that  the  work  of  the  thoughtful  and  artistic  photo¬ 
grapher  is  necessarily  lacking  in  artistic  quality  when  the 
subject  lends  itself  to  the  camera.  The  copying  work  to 
which  he  would  relegate  the  camera  is  useful  and  im¬ 
portant  where  the  picture  is  good  and  worth  copying,  but 
the  photographer  can  do  far  higher  work  and  at  first  hand 
if  he  will  but  remember  the  peculiar  powers  of,  and  best 
field  of  action  for,  his  tools.  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating ;  such  work  has  now  and  again  been  done. 

#  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  further  favourite  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  artist’s  picture  is  not  a  representation  of 
hard  fact,  but  of  hard  fact  modified  and  reformed  in  his 
brain.  Its  value  is  admitted  as  of  supreme  importance 
where  needed,  and  the  brain  capable  of  doing  the  work. 
That  it  is  often  not  needed,  or  that  the  brain  is  incapable 
of  fulfilling  such  a  function,  is  proved  clearly  enough  by 
the  great  mass  of  poor  pictures.  But  this  is  leaving  the 


true  ground  of  argument,  upon  which  we  admit  only  the 
best  artist  and  the  best  photographer,  although  it  may  not 
be  wholly  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  artistic? 
method  is  quite  as  fallible  as  the  photographic  where 
capacity  is  lacking.  It  is  also  very  conceivably  the  case, 
and  as  far  as  that  goes  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  nature 
can  do  this  work  best  herself.  In  many  cases  she  needs 
no  help  in  preparing  her  food,  which  as  presented  by 
her  then  is  in  an  infinitely  better  condition  for  assimila¬ 
tion  and  enjoyment  than  if  further  prepared. 

This  applies  particularly  to  sea  pictures.  No  true  lover 
of  the  sea  itself  will  question  that  its  appearance  in  any 
mood  is  superior  to  its  picturing  by  the  best  of  artists. 
The  difficulty  is  in  the  picturing.  But  if  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  photographic  requirements  the  moods  of  the 
sea  are  carefully  watched,  and  when  all  is  favourable — - 
artistically,  photographically,  and  psychologically — the 
actual  work  done,  it  is  not  very  conceivable  how  a  picture 
can  be  lacking  in  the  highest  pictorial  qualities.  Artists 
have  been  too  apt  to  judge  of  sea  work  from  that  put 
forward  as  showing  technical  skill,  pure  and  simple, 
rather  than  that  skill  made  subservient  to  the  rendering 
of  a  higher  artistic  conception.  There  are  photographs 
— as  there  also  are  so-called  pictures — of  marble  waves 
and  cast-iron  rocks,  and  very  ridiculous  they  are.  But 
there  are  sea  moods  eminently  photographable — those  of 
the  dawn  and  late  evening,  with  softly  lapping  waves, 
gentle  stretches  of  rippled  sand,  and  hard  outline  of  rock, 
softened  by  a  thinly  veiling,  vaporous  haze.  These  cor¬ 
rectly  offered  to  the  sensitive  plate  give  as  fine  pictures 
as  those  of  the  artist,  but  they  have  to  be  carefully  watched’ 
for,  and  are  only  within  the  reach  of  the  best  photo¬ 
graphers.  A  wider  study  of  sea  pictures  proves  also  that, 
they  are  only  within  the  reach  of  the  best  artist.  Let 
the  photographer  thus  take  heart  of  grace  in  the  coming 
summer  by  the  margin  of  the  sea.  If  he  will  but  take  the- 
highest  flight,  and  act  up  to  the  photographic  possibilities 
within  his  reach,  there  will  be  not  question  as  to  his 
success.  Readily  crediting  the  true  artist  with  a  high 
sense  of  fairness  and  generosity,  we  also  believe  that  he- 
will  be  amongst  the  first  to  see  worth  in  such  pictures,  and 
to  admit  it.  His  present  unfavourable  opinion  is  more 
due  to  lack  of  full  knowledge  of  photographic  possibilities 
and  the  great  mass  of  mere  photographs  obtruded  every¬ 
where  upon  his  attention.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
touch  of  the  mechanical  in  the  camera  should  act  so 
repellent  a  part  upon  the  opposite  quality  of  free  texture 
of  his  brain.  If  he  could  but  master  photography  at  its 
best  he  would  alter  his  views  upon  its  merits,  and  we 
would  have  some  fine  photographic  pictures. 

-  »- - • 

The  Convention  Group. — Mr.  W.  B.  Mercer,  of  18,  Princes  Street, 
Perth,  informs  us  that  copies  of  the  Convention  group,  18  by  14,  may 
he  obtained  of  him  at  the  following  prices  : — Platinotype,  7s.  6d.  ; 
solio  prints,  4s.  6d. 

Messrs.  George  Houghton  and  Son,  Ltd.,  of  88  and  89,  High 
Holbom,  W.C.,  write  : — We  have  pleasure  in  handing  you  herewith  a- 
copy  of  our  1903  Catalogue,  just  published.  The  entire  price  list 
has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  include- 
particulars,  illustrations,  and  prices  of  all  the  most  recently  introduced 
novelties.  The  number  of  pages  has  now  increased  to  880,  while  there- 
are  over  1,200  illustrations.  The  price  is,  as  previously,  Is.,  post  free, 
and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  to  any  of  your  readers  on- 
receipt  of  that  amount.  Kindly  note  that  there  is  also  a  special’ 
supplementary  list  of  roll  film  cameras  and  roll  films.  We  have  also- 
published  a  smaller  condensed  list  (72  pages).  This  list  contains 
particulars  of  our  leading  camera,  and  also  the  principal  sundries  in 
every  day  use  by  amateur  photographers.  This  condensed  list  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 
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AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  .BARA  AVIS. 

By  special  invitation  I  found  my  way  quite  recently  through 
the  outer  court  of  the  Gentiles,  to  Henry  the  Eighth  Street, 
narrowly  missing,  or  being  missed,  by  a  motor  biceps  cycle, 
on  which  was  mounted  a  goggled  ghoul,  who  hurled  hard  words 
at  me  for  not  skipping  out  of  the  road  in  the  focal  plane  of  a 
second.  I  was  really  pleased  to  find  myself  sitting  down  in 
an  upper  story,  in  close  proximity  to  what  I  thought  at  first 
sight  was  the  familiar  plane  on  which  you  and  I  have  so 
often  contended  when  you  always  wanted  forty  up  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  ran  out  in  two  breaks  and  left  me  to'  pay,  Mr.  Editor  ; 
but  when  I  recovered  I  found  that  the  green  cloth  was  the 
wrong  colour — it  let  through  too  much  blue,  and  there  was 
not  enough  naphthol  yellow  in  it. 

I  looked  around  me  and  felt  quite  shy,  for  the  extreme  in¬ 
tellectuality  in  the  faces  of  those  present  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  features.  Their  pursuits,  too,  were  obviousy  of  that 
high  class  which  one  would  expect  ;  for  instance,  one  member 
was  busily  trying  the  developing  properties  of  hard  tack  and  soft 
tommy,  and  occasionally  he  lovingly  looked  into  the  depths  of  a 
silver  cup  of  somewhat  unusual  shape,  which  I  presume  he  had 
won  for  his  artistic  or  technical  work.  [Whilst  we  are  always 
pleased  to  credit  our  friend  with  a  certain  amount  of  innocence, 
he  rather  taxes  our  good  nature  in  trying  to  make  us  believe 
that  he  does  not  know  the  humble  pewter  so  often  associated 
with  four-ale.  — Ed.]  Another  was  explaining  to  a  small  but 
deeply-interested  audience  on  a  blackboard,  supported  on  a 
mantelpiece,  with  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  chalk,  a  gallows-like 
arrangement,  or  it  may  have  been  some  naval  spar  or  spare 
yard-arm,  for  I  heard  him  say,  “  That  is  equalised  by  the  tor¬ 
sional  twist  of  the  feline  cseco-iliac  membrane  which  at  all 
hygrometric  points  ”- — — ;  but  here  some  kindly  benevolent 
gentleman,  who  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Brine,  came  up  and 
welcomed  me,  and  asked  my  name,  and  said  liow  glad  he  was  to 
see  me,  and  that  the  still  late  and  still  lamented  secretary 
had  written  him  that  if  he  did  not  turn  up,  to  make  me  at 
home. 

Just  then  someone  said,  “  I  say,  Brine,  it’s  past  eight ;  hadn’t 
we  better  start?”  and  Mr.  Brine,  with  an  apology,  left  me, 
took  the  gavel  in  his  hand,  and,  rapping  smartly  on  the  table, 
said,  “  Past  eight,  gentlemen,  will  you  elect  a  chairman  for 

this  evening?  In  the  absence  of  the  - but  a  shout  of 

laughter  drowned  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  and  some  one  said, 
“  Oh  !  he’s  ’avin’  a  good  time  on  the  Avon,”  and  others  snig¬ 
gered  audibly  again. 

“  I  propose  Mr.  Folomachine  takes  the  chair.” 

“  I  second  it,  as  is  my  duty  and  usual  custom,”  said  some 
one  else,  and  I  asked  my  next-door  neighbour  who  this  was, 
-amd  he  said,  “  Oh,  he’s  Green,  the  official  seconder  ;  he’ll  second 
■a  proposition,  an  amendment,  and  a  direct  negative  ;  no  one 
else  ever  seconds  a  thing  here  but  Green.”  I  smiled,  and  the 
'Recorder  was  called  on  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting, 
which  he  did  amongst  curious  interjections  and  remarks 
-and  audible  asides,  which  were  doubtless  meant  to  be  sotto  voce. 
'The  chairman  politely  asked  whether  the  minutes  were  correct, 
-and  that  particular  member  who  had  been  so  busy  with  his 
silver  mug,  and  who  I  noticed  had  a  very  striking  facial  out¬ 
line,  rose,  and  said  that  he  wasn’t  present  at  the  last  meeting, 
but  lie  should  like  to  know  whether  the  report  of  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  official  organ  was  correct ;  if  so  he  should  like 
rto  protest  against  the  insidious  attack  that  had  been  made  on 
an  absent  member,  and  whether  it  was  customary  for  the  annual 
repcid  to  be  written  by  one  official  or  by  the  committee?  He  did 
not,  of  course,  wish  to  disturb  the  harmony,  but,  according  to 
i the  rules - .  Someone  here  interjected,  “Oh,  lor!  Alexander, 


great  on  rules  again  ;  wake  us  up  when  lie’s  dry  ;  ”  but  Mr. 
Alexander  was  equal  to  him,  for  lie  said,  “  I  am  now,  mine’s 
Walker,  London  and  plain,  Mr.  Sherbert,”  and  Mr.  Sherbert’ s 
effervescence  subsided  as  he  paid  and  said,  “  You  always  are  !  ” 
The  chairman,  I  could  see,  had  been  itching  all  this  time, 
and  his  gavel  fell  like  the  Woolwich  Infant,  and  there  was  a 
deadly  silence  as  he  said,  “I  sign  the  minutes  as  correct.”  He 
then  asked  whether  anybody  had  any  object  of  interest,  but  he 
would  first  read  the  question  found  in  the  question  box,  which 
was,  “When  is  a  secretary  not  a  secretary?”  but  as  everybody 
laughed,  and  Mr.  Sherbert  rose  and  said,  “  Mr.  Chairman, 
whilst  I  do  not  wish  to  in  any  way  encroach  on  the  prerogative 
of  my  friend,  the  great  authority  on  rules,  I  should  certainly 
like  to  know  why  we  have  no  secretary,  as  the  rules  provide  ?  ” 

The  Chairman  said  that  there  was  an  hon.  secretary,  but  that 
he  wasn’t  there  that  night,  Mr.  S.  said  that  he  was  glad  to 
hear  it,  for  he’d  been  a  member  some  five  years,  and  he’d  never 

seen  the  hon.  secretary,  and - ;  Mr.  Rose  Gaze  said,  “  Mr. 

Chairman,  I  really  must  protest  at  this  waste  of  time  ;  let  me 
change  the  subject,”  and  he  opened  a  big  box  in  front  of  him, 
and  immediately  even  the  strong  fumes  of  somebody’s  tobacco 
were  overcome  by  the  lovely  scent  of  roses,  and  the  box  was 
handed  round,  and  members  helped  themselves,  and  even  I  got  a 
lovely  William  Allen  Richardson  bud,  and  the  waiter  was 
quite  busy  for  a  few  minutes. 

When  the  bustle  had  subsided  Mr.  Bun  rose,  and  showing 
a  small  bottle,  said,  “  I  thought  possibly  the  members  might 
like  to  see  the  electrophone  of  the  kathion  of  the  orthoparame- 
tadiphenylisocyanpropylcacodyliccarbamide  of  argento-tungstre 
chromium,  with  which  I  have  been  experimenting  for  printing 
out,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  so  far  with  no  results ;  but  I  live  in 
hopes.” 

Then  the  member  who  had  been  explaining  the  torsional 
twist  of  the  feline  coeco-iliac  membrane,  whom  I  learnt  was  Mr. 
Dorothy-Vernon-Hall,  said  that  he  should  advise  the  speaker 
to  be  careful,  because  the  salt  named  was  very  explosive,  and  if 
he  played  much  more  with  it  he  would  certainly  die  in  pieces, 
no  matter  what  he  lived  on.  The  sample  of  salt  had  just 
reached  me,  and  I  dropped  it  like  a  hot  coal,  and  Mr.  D.-V.-H. 
said,  “  Be  careful,  please,  it  explodes  when  sharply  struck  or 
dropped,”  and  .my  next-door  neighbour  promptly  went  to  the 
bookcase  at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  Mr.  Brine  picked 
it  up  and  dropped  it  into  a  glass  of  water  in  front  of  him. 
Mr.  Bun  looked  very  young  and  very  scared. 

I  had  been  much  struck  with  one  member  sitting  opposite 
me,  who  had  never  spoken  a  word,  but  had  been  busy  with  a 
chop,  and  whose  sole  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  use  as  much 
Worcester  sauce  as  he  could,  but  now  he  pushed  the  empty 
tray  away  and  rose  to  his  feet ;  certainly  the  thermometer  had 
risen  too,  for  he’d  undone  his  collar,  and  I  learnt  that  his  name 
was  Assouan  Dam ;  he  produced  a  negative  which  he  said 
he  had  obtained  in  the  95/1, 000, 000, OOOtli  of  a  second  with  a 
stereoscopic  lens  using  black  velvet  as  backing,  after  fuming 
the  plate  with  cyanogen  and  metagelatine.  He  had  found  the 
plate  in  the  tomb  of  Cheops  III. 

Mr.  D.  Y.  Hall  said  that  “  Watts’  Dictionary  ”  pointed  out  that 

cyanogen  and  metagelatine  interacted,  and  that - ;  but  Mr. 

Alexander  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  he  claimed  to  be  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  Cheops  III.,  and  that  the  plate  was  merely 
an  Iifdak  dropped  by  a  Cook’s  tourist,  and  that  it  had  not 
the  cartouche  on  the  back.  Mr.  Rose  Gaze  said  :  “  Did  Mr. 
A.  wish  to  cast  aspersions  on  Cook’s  because  he  had  had  per¬ 
sonal  ” - Mr.  Sherbert  sarcastically  remarked,  “  too  many 

cooks  spoil  the  broth.”  Mr.  A.  D.,  who  was  obviously  somewhat 
choleric,  said  he  did  not  care  his  namesake  for  Mr.  A.,  and  he 
had  made  emulsions  for  40  years  and  knew.  Mr.  A.  retorted, 
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“If  you  turn  up  the  official  organ  for  b.c.  2901,  Greek  Kalends, 
p.  201,  left-hand  column  of  top  page,  line  2,  they  would  find 
that  he  had.  Mr.  Martyr,  of  Canterbury,  said  that  he  had  lately 
taken  to - but,  bless  you,  Mr.  Editor,  there  were  29  pre¬ 

sent,  and  I  was- the  only  one  that  held  his  tongue;  there  was 
Mr.  Brickcarrier,  Wrong,  the  only  auctioneer,  Salem  Fercox, 
the  Bristol  tobaccoman,  all  talking  at  once,  and  the  chairman 
doing  his  level  best  to  splinter  the  table,  till  my  ears  fairly 
ached. 

Presently  the  chairman,  after  shifting  the  spot  on  the  table 
two  or  three  times,  restored  something  like  silence — that  is  to 
say,  you  could  hear  the  gavel  above  everything  else,  and  then 
Mr.  Sherbert  suggested  that  the  discussion  might  be  put  down 
for  the  next  open  night  and  the  matter  fought  out ;  but  he 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  use  of  pea-soup  as  a  new 
backing.  Mr.  Brickcarrier  said  that  he  had  found  nothing 
better  than  tomato  ketchup.  One  quiet  member  said  that  he 
always  used  his  wife’s  temper.  Two  members  close  to  me  got 
into  a  very  close  and  earnest  conversation  on  the  subject,  and 
I  heard  one  say,  “  Yes,  and  it  never  even  got  a  place,  and  I 

lost  three  quid  over  that - .”  I  suppose  it’s  a  shimmer  from 

the  plaice’s  scales  that  make  it  so  difficult  to  take. 

Mr.  Rose  Gaze  said  that  he  had  been  experimenting  with 
cloudy  ammonia  in  the  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  whether  the  prints  would  be  permanent. 
Mr.  D.  Vernon  Hall  said  he  thought  apple  soap  would  be  better, 
and  some  ribald  jester  said  that  he  knew  Monkey  Soap  was  good, 
only  it  wouldn’t  wash  clothes.  Mr.  R.  G.  said  :  “  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  must  really  protest ;  we  were  discussing  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  combined  bath,  and  some  one  shouted  sotto  voce , 

“  So  we  have  every  night  this  year,”  and  the  chairman  said, 

“  That  may  be  so  ;  still,  as  the  subject  is  an  important  one  I 
propose — —  ”  ;  Mr.  Green  at  once  promptly  rose  anl  said,  “  I 
second  it  ”  ;  “  but,”  said  the  chairman,  “  I  haven’t  proposed  any_ 
thing  yet.”  “No  matter,”  said  Mr.  Green,  “I  second  it”  ;  and 
Mr.  Sherbert  Alexander  said,  “Then  it’s  carried.”  I  did  not 
quite  understand  it,  but  it  was  obviously  alright,  as  the  chair¬ 
man  produced  some  negatives,  and  said  that  he  had  been  making 
comparative  tests  of  iso  plates,  with  and  without  a  screen,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  decided  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
not  taking  the  cap  off  the  lens  at  all. 

Mr.  Sherbert  asked  whether,  when  you  dropped  the  cap,  it 
might  be  called  cap-k-pieds  ;  but  this  was  too  subtle,  or  lse 
the  members  did  not  know  French.  Mr.  Alexander  said  that 
when  he  was  working  in  the  British  Museum  he  always  found 

- and  his  next-door  neighbour  suggested  “  the  refreshment 

bar,  and  you’d  take  it  away  with  you  if  you  could  ”  ;  but 
the  chairman  was  losing  patience,  and  he  called  the  meeting 
to  prayers — I  beg  pardon,  to  order — and  declared  the  meeting 
adjourned  ;  and  Mr.  S.  said,  “  Yes,  to  the  Judy,”  and  then  the 
members  dispersed  all  in  one  direction  except  Mr.  Brine,  and 
he  and  I  went  our  respected  and  respective  ways,  after  he  had, 
with  pardonable  pride,  told  me  that  the  room  had  been  recently 
painted  and  the  electric  light  put  in,  and  the  tin  broker’s  certi¬ 
ficate  newly  framed  and  the  bookcase  propped  up  with  a  bit 
of  firewood. 

As  I  walked  westwards  I  wondered  at  the  extraordinary 
energy  of  the  members,  though  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
it  was  but  a  quiet  night.  Quiet !  thought  I ;  what  on  earth 
can  a  noisy  field  night  be  like?  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
my  head  aches  still.  [We  can  quite  understand,  particularly 
as  the  houses  don’t  close  till  12.15  p.m. — Ed.]  Of  course,  you 
must  say  something  nasty ;  it’s  a  blot  on  my  escutcheon  to  sug¬ 
gest  such  a  thing. 

Aquarius,  or  the  Man  with  the  Watering  Pot. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHER  AND  THE  ARTISTIC 
TEMPERAMENT. 

Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  though  often  forget,  photography 
is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  and  so  there  must  be  eminently 
sane  photographers,  with  well-balanced,  scientific  minds.  Un¬ 
happily,  my  lot  has  not  been  cast  among  these  delightful  com¬ 
panions,  and  only  those  burdened  with  the  artistic  temperament 
have  come  my  way.  No  doubt  in  some  ways  they  get  more 
out  of  life  than  the  ordinary  run  of  practical  people,  but  they 
also  suffer  from  pin-pricks  that  we  less  sensitive  ones  would  be 
unaware  existed. 

To  begin  with,  the  owner  of  the  artistic  temperament  will 
not  dream  of  being  satisfied  with  what  the  camera  will  give 
him  in  a  quiet,  natural  way ;  no,  he  pushes  photography  to 
an  extreme  limit,  and  will  not  rest  until  the  poor  camera  has 
been  forced  to  yield  him  what  lie  wanted.  If  he  would  rest 
content  to  enjoy  his  extreme  production  alone,  or  with  a  kindred 
spirit,  all  would  be  well ;  but  this  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
the  first  person  who  comes  along  is  hailed,  and  shown  his  latest 
creation.  The  result  we  all  know,  and  the  remarks  that  are 
sure  to  be  made:  “But  what  is  it  supposed  to  be?”  “Which 
way  up  ?  ”  and  “  What  a  funny  thing  !  ”  all  very  amusing  to 
the  practical  mind  of  the  looker-on ;  but  though  the  artistic 
temperament  may  force  a  laugh,  it  is  a  very  wry  one,  and,  oh! 
how  these  remarks  will  rankle  afterwards ! 

Another  time,  perhaps,  an  artist  of  another  craft  may  be 
shown  the  work,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  limitations  of  the  camera, 
and  so,  with  all  good  intention,  makes  certain  suggestions  that 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  out.  What  hours  of  dejection  will 
follow  this,  the  camera  will  be  put  away  in  despair,  and  the 
poor  artistic  temperament  will  seemingly  have  received  its  death¬ 
blow  ! 

But  it  has  one  advantage  over  the  practical  mind — its  very 
want  of  balance  gives  it  a  wonderful  recuperative  power,  and 
it  is  never  long  before  radiancy  reigns  again,  and  another 
masterpiece  is  conceived.  And  the  marvellous  effect  of  a  little 
praise,  a  chance  word  of  appreciation  will  spur  on  to  hours  of 
effort,  and  an  understanding  glance  at  results  will  pay  weary 
weeks  of  labour.  To  us  more  practical  people  criticism  is  no 
doubt  of  great  value.  But,  I  think,  to  the  artistic  temperament, 
it  is  too  strong  a  food,  and  will  often  do  more  harm  than  good, 
unless,  like  the  powder,  it  is  disguised  in  a  very  big  spoonful 
of  praise !  If  the  gods  love  the  young,  then  must  the  artistic 
temperament  indeed  appeal  to  them,  for  those  possessing  it 
have  all  the  faults,  and,  one  must  add,  often  the  charm  of  the 
child.  Never  will  they  analyse  cause  and  effect,  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  misunderstanding,  give  up  hope,  or,  in  a  word, 
grow  up  .  Carine  Cadby. 


We  are  obliged  to  our  confrere,  the  Editor  of  the  “  Birmingham 
Magazine  ”  for  a  bound  copy  of  volume  3  of  that  publication.  It  deals 
with  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  Midland  metropolis,  being  designed 
to  show  what  Birmingham  is  doing,  has  done,  and  may  do.  The  articles 
are  beautifully  illustrated,  and  a  feature  is  made  of  Photographic 
Survey  work.  This  ls  a  form  of  journalism  which  deserves  every 
encouragement,  and  we  congratulate  the  Editor  on  the  beauty  and 
utility  of  his  magazine,  which  is  published  at  1,  Stanley  Place,  Moseley, 
Birmingham. 

“The  Photographers’  Peerless  Notebook.” — We  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Geo.  Houghton  and  Son,  of  88  and  89,  High  Holbom,  the  latest 
edition  of  this  useful  little  pocket  photographic  notebook.  It  is 
attractively  bound  and  got  up,  and  besides  giving  spaces  for  recording 
notes  of  exposure,  etc.,  includes  an  accident  insurance  policy,  a  list 
of  dealers,  and  much  tabular  and  other  matter  to  which  the  photographer 
frequently  desires  to  make  reference.  The  price  of  the  notebook  is  only 
one  shilling,  and  it  is  excellent  value  for  the  money.  It  is  obtainable  of 
Messrs.  Houghton,  or  any  of  the  dealers. 
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PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE  AND 

IN  COLOURS. 


[A  Paper  read  before  the  Eoyal  Photographic  Society.] 


In  photomicrography  we  have  a  great  branch  of  our  science 
which  is  of  immense  value  to  scientific  men  for  obtaining,  not 
only  accurate  records  of  microscopical  research  for  illustrating 
text-books,  lectures,  and  journals,  but  also  of  absorbing  interest 
to  many  in  portraying  the  varied  beautiful  minute  vegetable 
and  animal  forms.  But  this  work  presents  many  difficulties, 
some  real,  others  imaginary,  or  at  least  others  which  can  be 
overcome  as  experience  is  gained.  One  of  the  greatest  helps  to 
photomicrography  is  a  sound  knowledge  of  photographic 
methods,  to  get  the  eye  trained,  to  know  how  to  expose  with  judg¬ 
ment,  to  be  able  to  develop  with  care  and  patience  (for  beginners 
like  to  see  the  image  flash  up  upon  the  plate,  whilst  the  more 
experienced  prefer  to  see  the  details  of  their  negatives  gradually 
appear  and  gain  in  density  bit  by  bit).  Taking  for  granted, 
then,  that  these  preliminary  difficulties  are  over,  what  are  the 
special  difficulties  attached  to  photomicrography?  They  appear 
to  be  a  blurring  of  the  image,  due  to  vibration,  a  shifting  focus, 
and  expansion  of  the  apparatus  due  to  the  heat  emitted  from  the 
radiant. 

Concerning  vibration,  which  seems  to  worry  so  many  photo- 
micrographers,  I  personally  have  not  met  with  the  trouble, 
although  for  over  three  years  I  worked  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a 
building  in  Chancery  Lane,  and  close  to  heavy  traffic  ;  there 
was  constant  vibration  present,  as  shown  by  the  agitation  on 
the  surface  of  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  the  constant  movement 
of  the  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  room,  but  the  only  precaution 
taken  was  to  place  several  layers  of  felt  under  each  leg  of  the 
table  holding  the  apparatus  ;  and  starting  work  in  this  way, 
I  never  had  a  negative  out  of  focus  that  I  could  say  was  due  to 
vibration  ;  and  in  my  present  house  similar  means  are  adopted 
with  perfect  success.  Four  blocks  of  wood  4  inches  high  and 
about  three  inches  in  diameter  are  hollowed  out  to  a  depth 
of  3  inches ;  in  each  of  these  apertures  are  placed  a  dozen 
wads  of  felt,  and  the  legs  of  the  table  stand  on  this  felt  without 
touching  the  blocks  ;  this  arrangement,  with  the  addition  of 
rubber  washers  placed  under  the  camera  and  baseboard,  renders 
the  apparatus  completely  steady  for  the  highest  photomicro¬ 
graphic  work,  that  is  to  say,  to  3,000  diameters,  but  it  will 
require  a  perfect  specimen,  and  most  careful  corrections  and 
focussing  to  get  a  sharp  negative  at  this  power.  The  next 
trouble  so  often  spoken  of  is  the  shifting  of  the  focus  and 
hence  blurring  of  the  image.  I  have  never  experienced  any 
difficulty  in  this  direction,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  due  to  a 
faulty  connection  between  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  microscope 
and  the  long  focussing  rod,  and  also  that  most  of  these  connec¬ 
tions  are  too  quick  in  their  actions,  and  the  slightest  jar  will 
alter  the  focus.  I  have  devised  a  connection  which  for  the  past 
five  years  I  have  used,  and  which  renders  focussing  a  pleasure. 
It  consists  of  three  parts  1st,  the  shaft,  about  2^-  inches  long, 
carrying  at  one  end  a  toothed  wheel  If  inches  in  diameter, 
and  at  the  other  end  a  pulley  |  inches  in  diameter ;  2nd,  a 
|  inch  cog  wheel  attached  to  the  long  focussing  rod  ;  and  3rd, 
a  band  connecting  the  fine  adjustment  with  the  pulley.  The 
shaft  with  the  toothed  wheel  runs  on  bearings  attached  to  a 
framework  of  wood,  which  again  is  fixed  to  the  turntable  of  the 


apparatus  so  that  the  pulley  wheel  is  exactly  opposite  the  groove 
in  the  fine  adjustment  head.  The  cog  wheel  on  the  focussing 
rod  is  put  in  position  so  that  it  works  easily  in  the  toothed 
wheel,  and  it  is  then  fixed  to  the  rod  by  a  screw. 

The  band  connecting  the  fine  adjustment  and  the  pulley  may 
be  made  of  silk  or  cord,  bees-waxed  to  prevent  slipping.  The 
tension  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  fine  but  comparatively  strong 


coiled  spring,  to  which  the  ends  of  the  band  are  attached. 
When  visual  examination  of  an  object  through  the  microscope 
is  desired,  or  a  fresh  field  lias  to  be  found,  the  focussing  rod 
is  withdrawn  ^  inch,  this  disconnects  the  gearing,  releases  the 
rod  from  its  last  bearing,  and  allows  the  turntable  to  be  swung 
round.  The  band  connecting  the  fine  adjustment  and  the  pulley 
is  not  removed.  This  contrivance  gives  a  slow  and  even 
motion,  and  when  once  a  sharp  focus  is  obtained  I  have  never 
known  it  to  alter,  except  from  carelessness  in  placing  the  dark 
slide  in  position.  Swift’s  Student’s  Microscope,  which  I  use, 
has  a  kind  of  brake  attachment,  and  by  tightening  a  screw  one 
can  steady  the  fine  adjustment,  or  even  stop  its  movement 
altogether.  This  attachment,  carefully  regulated,  is  doubtless 
a  great  preventive  of  the  focus  shifting.  There  are  two  more 
points  in  connection  with  the  shifting  of  the  focus — one  is,  that 
the  working  parts  of  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  microscope 
must  be  kept  in  good  order,  either  by  taking  the  parts  to  pieces 
occasionally,  polishing  them  up,  and  re-oiling,  or  by  simply 
wiping  off  the  dirty,  grit-laden  oil  and  applying  fresh.  The 
other  point  is  to  screw  down  the  turntable  firmly  on  both  sides 
of  the  board  when  it  is  swung  back  into  position  for  photo¬ 
graphing  :  a  loose  turntable  is  very  probably  a  cause  of  the 
focus  shifting.  The  next  difficulty  is  the  expansion  of  those 
parts  of  one’s  apparatus  which  are  affected  by  the  heat  emitted 
from  the  radiant,  causing  a  blurring  of  the  image.  It  is 
possible  that  a  mixed  jet  with  its  great  heat  might  cause  expan¬ 
sion,  but  in  experiments  with  this  jet  I  have  never  met  with 
this  difficulty,  and  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  wait  before 
exposure  to  see  if  the  image  has  shifted.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  these  difficulties  are  due  more  to  inefficient  focussing  than 
to  anything  else. 

As  an  illuminant,  I  prefer,  above  all  others  that  I  have 
tried,  a  blow-through  jet  and  a  zirconium  lime,  and  consider 
this  combination  unequalled  for  my  work  ;  it  is  safe,  simple, 
reliable,  and  efficient,  and  suitable  for  the  lowest,  as  well  as 
the  highest  and  most  critical,  work  ;  the  light  is  not  too  power¬ 
ful,  and  the  object  stands  up  in  the  field  almost  in  relief,  and 
so  we  get  a  negative  with  good  contrast  between  the  object  and 
the  ground,  and  this  contrast  is  further  increased  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  rays  of  the  illuminant,  parallelised  by  means  of  a 
condenser,  through  an  orange  or  yellow  screen,  which  is  used 
in  every  case  of  ordinary  black  and  white  photomicrography. 
Mr.  Pringle,  I  think  it  is,  who  says  that  probably  after  trying 
every  useful  screen  the  worker  will  in  the  end  find  that  an 
orange  screen  will  give  the  best  results  in  almost  every  instance, 
and  this  I  have  found  most  true.  For  years  I  have  used  a 
signal  green  screen  for  viewing  the  microscopic  image,  and  for 
focussing,  in  conjunction  with  an  orange  screen.  These  screens 
are  placed  on  the  tube  of  the  microscope  holding  the  mirror, 
and  when  the  focussing  operation  is  completed,  the  signal  green 
screen  is  revolved  out  of  the  way,  and  the  exposure  made 
through  the  orange  screen.  The  use  of  the  signal  green  screen 
gives  a  beautiful  soft  light  which  the  eye  can  bear  with 
comfort,  and  sharp  focussing  of  the  fine  details  is  rendered 
easier  by  the  improved  definition.  But  although  preference  is 
given  to  a  blow-through  jet  a  good  oil  lamp  with  an  inch  wick, 
used  edge  on,  will  answer  every  purpose  up  to  1,000  diameters 
for  the  occasional  worker,  and  beautiful  pure  images  can  be 
obtained.  I  do  not  consider  this  lamp  used  for  low  power  work 
with  the  broad  side  on  is  very  efficient,  and  much  prefer  a  half¬ 
inch  round  wick  lamp,  which  is  suitable  for  the  lowest  powers, 
using  the  paralleliser  as  a  condenser  and  removing  the  substage 
condenser. 

Method  of  Focussing. 

According  to  my  experience,  I  have  met  with  none  of  the 
ordinary  difficulties  of  the  photomicrographer,  except  those 
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of  focussing  accurately  the  delicate  images  which  I  desired  to 
make  negatives  of.  For  very  low  powers  a  compound  focusser 
answered  very  well,  but  I  was  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  focus 
sharply  with  high  powers  until  I  saw  the  mention  of  Dr. 
jBousfield’s  8-inch  spectacle  lens.  After  some  practice  I  saw  the 
merit  of  this  lens,  and  have  applied  the  principle  to  all  work, 
my  list  comprising  2-inch  and  3-inch  lenses  suitable  for  the 
lowest  work,  up  to  about  70  or  80  diameters.  Above  this  5-inch 
and  6-inch  lenses  are  used  for  magnifications  up  to  about  300 
■or  400  diameters,  8-inch  and  9-incli  lenses  for  focussing  from 
400  to  1,500  diameters,  and  lastly,  10-inch  and  12-inch  lenses 
dor  work  at  2,000  or  3,000  diameters  when  required.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  these  high  powers  there  is  a  point  worth  noting. 
Although  work  at  2,000  or  3,000  diameters  is  seldom  needed  it 
will  be  found  of  the  greatest  service  when  puzzled  over  a 
difficult  specimen  at  1,000  diameters  to  double  the  eye-piece 
and  then  try  and  focus  at  2,000  diameters  for  a  minute  or 
two.  It  will  be  found  on  replacing  the  first  eye-piece  that  the 
■specimen  seems  to  stand  out  more  sharply  and  thus  focussing 
is  rendered  easier,  a  result  brought  about  by  the  relief  to  the 
eye,  after  straining  to  get  a  focus  at  2,000  diameters.  These 
simple  lenses  require  a  good  deal  of  jn'actice*  before  they  can 
be  used  efficiently,  but  once  mastered  they  render  focussing  a 
comfort  and  a  pleasure.  The  points  to  remember  are  to  hold 
the  lenses  (from  the  8-inch  to  the  12-inch)  against  the  clear  glass 
screen,  then  to  move  the  eye  to  and  fro  until  the  whole  lens 
is  filled  with  light,  and  lastly,  to  focus  up  the  object  which  is 
to  be  photographed  whilst  keeping  the  eye  on  a  cross,  or  scratch, 
on  the  screen,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  objects  into  the  same  focal 
plane.  The  2-incli,  3-inch,  and  5-inch  lenses  are  mounted  in 
2-inch  jackets,  and  are  used  at  this  distance  from  the  focussing 
screen  :  the  remainder  are  mounted  in  1-inch  jackets,  so  that 
they  may  be  held  easily  without  the  heat  of  the  hand  causing 
moisture  to  form  on  the  focussing  lens  or  screen.  The  only 
method  of  focussing  correctly  and  easily  is  to  choose  a  suitable 
lens  (from  this  list  which  has  been  mentioned)  for  the  objective 
one  is  going  to  employ,  to  use  the  ground  glass  as  a  view  finder 
only,  and  when  the  field  appears  as  one  wishes  to  photograph 
it,  to  insert  the  clear  glass  screen,  and  use  it  as  a  support  to 
focus  the  aerial  image  on.  This  screen  should  be  scratched  to 
mark  the  centre,  a  small  cross  being  suitable,  and  then  circles 
of  various  sizes  should  be  made  with  a  writing  diamond,  radia¬ 
ting  from  this  central  cross.  The  circles  most  iTseful  are  2^ 
inches,  2g  inches,  and  3  inches.  For  high  power  work  I  try  to 
get  everything  sharp  within  the  2^-inch  or  2^-inch  circles,  and 
for  low  power  work  everything  within  the  3-inch  circle.  The 
ground  glass  is  of  very  little  use  to  focus  by,  even  when  using 
such  low  powers  as  a  3-inch,  nor  can  the  use  of  a  cover  glass 
oemented  on  the  centre  of  this  screen  be  recommended  for  serious 
work. 

Plates. 

As  regards  plates,  any  of  the  orthochromatic  plates  on  the 
market  may  be  used  with  good  results,  and  in  my  hands  the 
Ilford  Chromatic,  backed,  answer  every  purpose  ;  I  rarely  use 
any  other  for  black  and  white  work  ;  they  are  reliable,  and 
suitable  for  hot  or  cold  weather,  for  they  do  not  frill  in 
summer  time  even  when  left  soaking,  or  after  the  process  of 
intensification  with  Monckhoven’s  solutions.  They  develop  up 
easily,  with  good  density  and  gradation,  and  the  finest  details 
appear  in  the  finished  print  or  slide.  As  was  mentioned  pre¬ 
viously,  an  orange  screen  is  used  at  all  times  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  contrast,  and  exposures  are  varied  to  suit  the  indi¬ 
vidual  cases.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  reflection 
from  bright  parts  in  the  microscope  and  in  the  camera.  A 
tube  of  black  velvet  is  the  best  preventive  in  the  microscope, 
and  in  the  camera  (the  bellows  of  which  should  be  coated  with 


a  good  dead  black),  the  use  of  diaphragms  will  entirely  do 
away  with  the  effects  of  reflections,  and  after  trying  them  in 
various  positions  my  experience  shows  me  that  they  are  of  most 
use  within  four  inches  of  the  ground  glass  screen,  and  in  this 
distance  I  fix  three  or  four  diaphragms  having  circular  apertures 
of  about  3^-  inches.  This  allows  one  to  make  a  full-sized  lantern 
slide  from  the  negatives. 

Colour  Work. 

For  some  months  I  have  been  experimenting  with  the  Sanger 
Shepherd  process  of  colour  photography,  as  applied  to  photo¬ 
micrography,  and  presently  the  results  of  these  experiments  will 
be  submitted  to  you.  The  necessary  apparatus,  as  no  doubt 
you  are  aware,  consists  of  a  repeating  back  which  is  fitted  to 
slide  in  and  out  of  the  grooves  which  hold  the  ordinary  double 
dark  slide.  This  repeating  back  carries  a  set  of  measured 
colour  filters  for  use  with  the  Cadett  Spectrum  plates,  and  also 
the  dark  slide,  the  two  moving  together  along  the  repeating 
back,  where  they  are  held  in  position  by  springs.  In  the  front  of 
the  repeating  back  is  the  aperture  corresponding  to  the  size 
of  the  screen  used,  and  consequently  of  the  negative  to  be  taken. 
This  aperture  will  be  found  to  have  square  edges,  and  it  is 
advisable  in  photomicrography  to  bevel  off  these  edges,  for  they 
are  a  source  of  reflection,  and  cause  markings  on  the  sensitive 
plate  and  muddy  images.  Also  the  circular  diaphragms  in  the 
camera  previously  mentioned,  should  be  replaced  by  diaphragms 
with  oblong  apertures,  unless  a  full-sized  lantern  slide  repeat¬ 
ing  back  is  employed.  In  use,  we  must  have  a  ground  glass 
screen  for  viewing  the  image  and  placing  it  in  the  best  position, 
finally  using  the  clear  glass  screen  for  the  focussing  as  in 
ordinary  work.  When  the  best  focus  has  been  obtained,  close 
the  camera  shutter,  withdraw  the  clear  glass  screen,  and  gently 
insert  the  carrier  holding  the  filters  and  double  back.  For 
photomicrography  it  is  best  to  wedge  up  the  spring  latch  used 
in  photography,  for  the  purpose  of  registration,  and  in  its  place 
to  mark  the  dark  slide  and  repeating  back  in  such  a  position 
that  when  the  middle  or  green  filter  is  in  place  the  two  marks 
mentioned  coincide.  This  is  all  that  is  needed,  for  when  the 
slide  and  carrier  are  in  position  just  within  the  repeating  back 
the  red  filter  registers  ;  and  when  the  slide  and  carrier  are 
pushed  home,  the  last  or  blue  violet  filter  is  in  registration. 
If  the  spring  latch  is  used,  it  causes  a  jerk  each  time  it  acts, 
which  would  be  fatal  to  at  least  high  power  photomicrography. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  process  of  moving  the  carrier  and  slide 
must  entail  some  amount  of  shaking,  however  gently  it  is  done, 
and  yet  very  few  negatives  will  be  found  out  of  focus,  even  when 
working  at  1,000  diameters,  and  at  such  delicate  objects  as 
flagellated  organisms.  Certainly  great  care  must  be  taken  in  all 
these  manipulations,  and  the  parts  must  be  kept  in  good  sliding 
condition,  for  which  purpose  I  employ  a  solution  of  benzine 
containing  a  little  spermaceti  (about  2  grs.  to  the  ounce),  polish¬ 
ing  off  the  film  of  spermaceti  that  remains  after  the  evaporation 
of  the  benzine. 

As  regards  exposures,  of  course  no  rules  can  be  laid  down, 
but  after  several  trials  with  each  objective,  and  with  careful 
noting  of  the  results  obtained,  we  can  get  a  rough  idea  of  the 
time  necessary,  which  will  have  to  be  varied  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  specimen  to  be  photographed,  its  colour  and 
general  character.  The  most  difficult  negative  to  make  is  that 
part  of  the  plate  exposed  behind  the  blue  violet  filter,  more 
especially  in  high  power  work,  and  I  have  found  it  useful  to 
make  the  exposure  through  this  screen  my  first  consideration  ; 
thus,  if  I  consider  that  20  seconds  will  properly  expose  the  plate 
behind  this  screen,  then  I  knowq  from  the  ratio  of  the  other 
screens,  that  7  times  20  seconds  (or  about  2%  minutes)  will 
correctly  expose  the  plate  behind  the  screen,  and  6  times  and  20 
seconds  (or  2  minutes))  that  behind  the  red  screen.  This,  of 
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course,  is  only  an  example,  as  the  exposures  vary  greatly  with 
different  objects,  and  experience  alone  can  teach  me.  The 
Cadett  Rapid  Spectrum  Plates,  although  extremely  sensitive 
to  practically  all  the  visible  rays  of  the  spectrum,  are  quite 
easily  worked,  and  no  special  precautions  are  necessary  against 
fog,  due  to  the  dark  room  lamp,  but  it  is  extremely  important 
to  choose  the  right  developer,  because  many  of  those  in  general 
use  cause  chemical  fog  with  these  plates.  Undoubtedly  the 
best  to  use  is  the  SS  Universal  Developer,  which  is  specially 
prepared  for  this  process  ;  but  a  simple  solution  of  pyrocatechin 
made  up  with  carbonate  and  sulphite  of  soda  and  a  little  bro¬ 
mide  also  works  efficiently.  With  these  developers  it  will  be 
found  that  the  plates  keep  clean,  and  plenty  of  light  fi’om  a 
good  ruby  lamp  may  be  employed  with  safety,  for  one  cannot 
hope  to  be  successful  unless  one  can  see  how  the  development 
is  proceeding  and  the  right  moment  at  which  to  stop  it.  The 
negatives  of  high  power  objects  are  often  rather  thin  and  want¬ 
ing  in  pluckiness,  and  it  may  be  advisable  to  intensify  them  ; 
two  good  intensifiers  for  this  purpose  are  the  mercury  and 
silver  cyanide,  and  the  mercuric  iodide  solutions  ;  the  former 
is  perhaps  preferable,  because,  by  removing  the  plate  from  the 
silver  cyanide  solution  when  it  has  just  blackened  through, 
we  get  the  greatest  density  possible  ;  by  leaving  it  in  longer  we 
get  a  reducing  and  clearing  action  ;  and  lastly,  after  washing  the 
plate  a  little,  we  can  still  reduce  the  density,  if  necessary,  bv 
rocking  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  ;  in  this 
way  we  can  modify  the  negative  according  to  our  requirements. 

Having  finished  our  negatives  and  carefully  spotted  out  the 
flaws,  we  have  now  to  make  a  lantern  slide  from  that  image 
on  it  which  was  taken  through  the  red  filter.  This  slide  must 
be  plucky,  and  preferably  so  developed,  if  possible,  that  it  may 
require  no  reducing.  After  drying  it  is  bleached  in  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  and  washed  for  ten 
minutes,  or  until  the  water  shows  no  trace  of  yellowness.  Then 
place  it  in  the  minus  red  staining  solution  for  one  minute,  rinse 
quickly,  and  finally  place  in  a  solution  of  hypo  (1  lb.  to  1  quart 
of  water),  when  the  slide  will  turn  to  a  rich  greenish  blue. 
From  the  other  two  images  on  the  negative  we  make  impres¬ 
sions  by  printing  in  daylight  on  coated  celluloid  films  (sensitised 
in  a  sensitising  solution)  and  developing  in  hot  water  at  a 
temperature  of  about  100  degrees  Fahr.  During  this  process  the 
film  must  be  kept  moving,  and  each  corner  should  be  held  in 

succession  whilst  the  film  is  gently  shaken  in  the  water _ in  this 

way  ensuring  even  development— washing  off  that  part  of  the 
emulsion  unacted  upon  by  light.  Few  difficulties,  however, 
should  be  met  with  in  the  printing  and  developing  of  low  power 
work,  as  it  is  quite  easy  to  get  three  good  images  of  even 
density  on  the  negative.  But  it  is  another  matter  when  posi¬ 
tives  have  to  be  made  from  delicate  structures  magnified  to 
1,000  diameters ,  here  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  three 
images  of  exactly  the  same  density  on  the  negative,  and  in  this 
case  we  must  print  from  each  image  separately,  and  develop 
each  film  singly  to  ensure  a  good  result  in  the  final  super¬ 
imposing. 

The  films  are  now  placed  in  clean  fixing  solution  until  all 
the  white  bromide  of  silver  has  dissolved  out,  leaving  a  trans¬ 
parent  impression  in  clear  gelatine.  After  washing  for  about 
half  an  hour,  the  films  are  ready  for  staining  up.  And  I  have 
found  it  best  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  stain  them  fully  in  the 
normal  solution  of  1  in  4  ;  then  to  wash  out  the  excess  of  colour¬ 
ing  matter  under  a  good  rose  tap,  and  finally  to  stain  up  again 
in  a  very  weak  solution  of  the  dye.  In  this  way  the  very  fine 
details  of  the  photomicrographic  image  are  secured  without  over¬ 
staining  other  parts  where  the  impressions  are  strongest.  To 
obtain  the  best  effect  the  slides  and  films  must  be  varnished 
and  sealed  with  Canada  balsam  ;  and  in  connection  with  varnish¬ 


ing  the  films,  there  is  a  point  worth  noting — namely,  the  film 
must  be  supported  in  the  centre  besides  being  held  by  a  clip 
at  one  corner,  and  the  most  natural  support  is  the  finger  tip  ; 
but  it  will  be  found  that  the  heat  of  the  finger  causes  a  little 
pool  of  varnish  to  remain  over  this  spot  which  does  not  dry 
for  days  after  the  rest  of  the  varnish  has  set,  and  on  super¬ 
imposing  the  films  they  will  stick  together  and  prevent  easy 
registration  :  all  this  inconvenience  is  avoided  by  using  as  a 
support  a  strip  of  cardboard  instead  of  the  finger.  The  films 
should  be  prepared  in  every  way  before  varnishing  :  they  should 
be  trimmed  ;  the  edges  where  the  strip  of  gummed  paper  is  to 
be  applied  should  be  roughened,  and  the  back  of  the  films 
cleansed  from  any  stain  marks  ;  and  after  varnishing,  the  drain¬ 
ing  drop  and  the  thickened  film  of  varnish  at  the  lower  edges 
should  be  cut  away.  If  these  points  are  attended  to  there  will 
be  no  trouble  in  the  final  superimposing  and  sealing.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  if  photomicrographers  meet  with  but  indifferent 
success,  they  must  look  for  the  cause  in  some  defect,  perhaps,  m 
the  eye  or  manipulation,  rather  than  in  their  apparatus  or 
surroundings. 

Albert  Norman,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  F.R.M.S. 

- « - 

COPYRIGHT  APPEAL. 

Before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  on  July  28th,  the 
case  of  Messrs.  Henry  Graves  and  Co.  (Limited)  v.  Gorrie  was  decided. 

It  was  an  appeal  brought  by  special  leave  against  a  judgment  of  the 
Appea1  Court  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  of  April  12,  1902,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Act,  1862  (25  and  26  Vic.,  c.  68), 
declaring  that  the  copyright  given  by  the  same  is  limited  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  does  not  extend  to  confer  copyright  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  The  appellants  are  printsellers  and  publishers  in  Pall  Mall ; 
the  respondent  is  a  printer  and  publisher  at  Toronto,  trading  as  George 
I'.  Gorrie  (Limited).  Lord  Lindley,  in  delivering  judgment,  said:  — 
The  appellants  and  plaintiffs  in  this  case  are  the  registered  owners  of  the 
copyright  of  a  picture  called  “  What  we  have  well  hold.”  They  acquired 
this  copyright  under  statute  25  and  26  Vic.,  c.  68,  commonly  called 
the  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Act,  and  have  acquired  no  copyright  in  Canada 
apart  from  the  copyright  to  which  the  statutes  of  the  United  Kingdom 
entitle  them.  The  defendant  is  a  printer  and  publisher  in  Toronto,  and 
he  has  printed,  published,  and  sold  in  Canada  copies  of  the  plaintiffs 
picture  without  obtaining  any  licence  from  them.  The  plaintiffs  com¬ 
plained  of  this  as  an  infringement  of  their  copyright,  and  they  instituted 
legal  proceedings  in  Canada  against  the  defendant  for-  an  injunction  and 
damages.  The  case  was  heard  in  the  High  Court  of  Ontario,  and  the 
plaintiffs’  application  for  an  injunction  was  dismissed  with  costs.  An 
appeal  to  the  Divisional  Court  was  unsuccessful.  A  further  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal  met  with  no  better  fate.  The  Courts  in  Canada 
decided  that  the  plaintiffs  had  no  copyright  in  Canada.  The  present 
appeal  has  been  brought  in  order  that  this  decision  may  be  recon¬ 
sidered  and  finally  reviewed.  The  question  depends  entirely  on  the 
true  construction  and  effect  of  the  Act  of  1862  before  referred  to. 
Other  statutes  were  called  in  aid  b-  the  appellants’  counsel,  and  will  be 
noticed  presently,  but  they  do  not  extend  the  rights  conferred  by  the 
Act  of  1862.  The  Act  of  1862  begins  by  reciting  (as  their  Lordships 
believe,  quite  accurately)  that  the  authors  of  paintings,  drawings,  and 
photographs  had,  as  the  law  then  stood,  no  copyright  in  such  works, 
and  that  it  was  expedient  to  amend  the  law  in  that  respect.  Then 
follows  section  1,  which  confers  copyright  in  such  works  on  their 
authors,  being  British  subjects  or  resident  within  the  dominions  of  the 
Crown.  Copyrights  in  such  works  and  assignments  of  such  copyrights 
have  to  be  registered  in  Stationers’  Hall ;  and  no  one  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Act  until  reghtration  (section  4)  ;  penalties  are  imposed 
on  persons  who  infringe  such  copyright  (see  sections  6,  7,  and  8)  ; 
facilities  are  given  for  obtaining  injunctions  (section  9) ;  importations 
into  the  United  Kingdom  are  prohibited  (section  10)  ;  the  remedy  by 
action  for  damages  is  preserved  (section  11)  ;  and  the  then  International 
Copyright  Act  (7  and  8  Viet.,  c.  12)  is  incorporated.  The  Act  of  1862 
confers  on  British  subjects  and  persons  resident  in  British  dominions 
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copyright  in  pictures,  drawings,  and  photographs.  Such  copyright 
extends  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  there  is  not  a  word 
in  the  Act  to  indicate  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature 
to  extend  the  limits  within  which  the  copyright  is  to  be  enjoyed  to  any 
part  of  the  British  dominions  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are 
clauses,  especially  section  4,  relating  to  registration,  apd  section  10, 
prohibiting  importation,  which  negative  any  such  intention.  In  the 
absence  of  language  clearly  showing  an  intention  to  cofer  copyright 
in  such  dominions,  their  Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiffs’ 
contention  cannot  be  supported.  This  view  of  the  Act  is  by  no  means 
aew.  It  was  adopted  in  “  Tuck  and  Sons  v.  Priester  ”  (L.R. ,  19  Q.B.D., 
329),  in  which  the  effect  of  non-registration  and  of  the  penal  clauses  had 
to  be  considered.  The  appellants’  counsel,  however,  called  in  aid  some 
other  statutes,  and  notably  the  Canada  Copyright  Act,  1875,  38  and  39 
Vie.  c.  53,  sec.  3 ;  and  the  International  Copyright  Acts.  The  Canada 
Copyright  Act,  1875,  does  not,  by  section  3,  make  the  Canadian  Act 
set  out  in  the  schedule  an  Imperial  Act  applicable  to  Canada.  The 
section  simply  removes  a  difficultv  which  had  arisen  in  Canada  by 
reason  of  section  91  of  the  British  North  America  Act  and  some  Orders 
in  Council.  Copyright  is  placed  by  that  Act  under  the  Dominion 
Legislature ;  and,  having  regard  to  some  Orders  in  Council,  it  was 
doubtful  by  whom  the  Act  in  the  schedule  should  be  assented  to.  The 
effect  of  the  Act  was  considered  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  Ontario  in 
‘Smiles  v.  Belford”  (1  Ont.  App.  Rep.,  436),  and  it  is  plain  from  that 
case,  and  indeed,  from  the  Act  itself  that  it  in  no  way  assits  the 
plaintiffs.  The  International  Copyright  Acts,  and  especially  the  Act  of 
1886  (49  and  50  Vic.,  c.  33),  were  relied  upon  with  the  view  of  showing 
that,  unless  the  Act  of  1862  were  held  to  confer  copyright  not  only  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  also  in  the  British  dominions,  unforeseen  anoma¬ 
lies  would  arise  and  those  Acts  would  not  have  the  effects  intended 
under  the  Berne  Convention.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Copyright  Acts  and  the  Berne  Convention  give  rise  to  many 
serious  difficulties  when  they  have  to  be  applied  to  particular  cases. 
But  their  Lordships  are  unable  to  discover  any  language  in  those  Acts 
which,  without  more,  extends  the  area  of  the  copyright  conferred  by 
the  Act  of  1862  on  British  subjects  and  persons  resident  in  British 
dominions  to  any  country  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  short  result  is  that  those  who  want  copyright  in  Canada  for  paint¬ 
ings,  drawings,  and  photographs  must  obtain  such  copvr  ght  by  comply¬ 
ing  with  t^  laws  of  that  country.  There  is  no  difficulty  or  expense 
worth  mentioning  in  doing  this.  Their  Lordships  will  therefore  humbly 
advise  His  Majesty  to  dismiss  this  appeal,  and  the  appellants  must 
pay  the  costs. 


SOME  PROPERTIES  OF  COLLOIDAL  SILVER. 

[From  the  “  Chemical  News.”] 

^olloidal  silver  is  at  present  the  object  of  numerous  researches,  on 
iccount  of  its  recent  therapeutic  applications  both  in  France  and  in 
)ther  countries.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Societe  Chimique,  M. 
Tanriot  made  an  interesting  communication  to  Heyden’s  commercial 
;ollargol,  which  he  looks  upon  as  the  ammoniacal  salt  of  a  definite 
icid,  collargolic  acid.  One  of  us  who  was  present  at  that  meeting 
innounced  that  we  had  prepared  colloidal  silver  by  a  method  analogous 
-o  that  of  Carey  Lea,  and  that  we  were  following  up  the  examination 
ff  its  chemical  and  physical  properties.  For  the  purpose  of  preparing 
this  colloidal  silver,  we  followed  the  method  adopted  by  Carev  Lea 
or  citrate  of  iron,  with  some  modifications  which  gave  us  a  much 
setter  return  in  its  production.  In  this  manner  we  obtained  an  amor¬ 
phous  product  of  a  greyish  metallic  appearance  with  some  iridescence 
this  product,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  ammonia,  giving  it  a  deep  brownish  colouration.  It  contains 
10.08  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  a  little  iron  and  citric  acid;  it  does  not 
contain  any  albuminoid  matter.  The  properties  of  this  compound  are 
jis  follows  It  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  the  alkalis;  it  is  precipi¬ 
tated  from  its  solutions  when  we  add  a  dilute  acid  in  suitable  propor¬ 
tion.  ammoniacal  solution,  poured  into  an  excess  of  dilute  acetic 
icid,  gives  an  acid  solution  of  a  brown  colour,  retaining  all  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  colloidal  silver,  and  dees  not  become  cloudy  until  after 
several  hours.  Nitric  acid  in  excess  decolourises  it.  Carbonate  of  soda 
md  carbonate  of  ammonia  precipitate  colloidal  silver  completely  from 
1  s  solutions.  Baryta  water  also  causes  complete  precipitation/  Soda 


and  ammonia  in  excess  do  not  give  any  precipitate;  but  when  these 
solutions  are  left  exposed  to  the  air,  the  carbonation  of  the  alkalis 
causes  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  colloidal  silver.  Sulphate  of 
copper,  when  added  in  suitable  proportion,  precipitates  the  whole  of 
the  silver. 

If  we  proceed  comparatively  with  solutions  containing  the  same 
amount  of  colloidal  silver,  but  increasing  amounts  of  ammonia,  we 
observe  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  increasing  amounts  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  in  order  to  obtain  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  colloidal 
silver.  It  appears  to  be  necessary  to  add  sufficient  copper  to  saturate 
almost  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  present.  The  precipitate  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  silver  and  hydrate  of  copper.  With  nitrate  of  silver, 
sulphate  of  nickel,  etc.,  we  obtain  analogous  results.  We  must  not 
overlook  a  very  curious  property  that  has  been  already  described.  The 
more  this  product  is  triturated  in  an  agate  mortar  the  less  soluble 
it  becomes  in  its  solvents.  A  comparative  experiment  with  a  solution 
of  ammonia  containing  0.015  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  with  the  initial 
product,  and  with  the  product  ground  for  five  minutes,  gave  different 
results.  The  first  solution  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  contains  a 
great  deal  of  silver ;  the  other  is  a  bright  yellow,  and  contains  only 
a  little  silver  but  a  good  deal  of  impurities.  It  seems  as  if  this 
mechanical  action  has  changed  the  colloidal  product  to  metallic  silver, 
and  has  set  free  the  impurities  adhering  to  the  physical  particles  of 
the  colloidal  silver.  The  electrolytic  phenomena  are  different,  accord¬ 
ing  to  whether  we  pass  the  current  through  an  alkaline  or  an  acid 
solution  of  colloidal  silver. 

In  the  first  case  we  have  observed  that  the  colloidal  silver  is  trans¬ 
formed  towards  the  positive  pole  or  anode,  and  that  the  brownish 
deposit  which  appears  on  the  electrode  re-dissolves  in  the  ammoniacal 
water,  giving  a  brownish  solution.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
pass  an  electric  current  through  an  acetic  solution  of  colloidal  silver, 
the  deposit  occurs  on  the  negative  or  cathode  pole.  It  might  be 
objected  that  the  acetic  acid  has  transformed  the  colloidal  silver  into 
acetate  of  silver,  and  that  it  is  the  basic  silver  that  is  deposited.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  The  deposit  on  the  platinum  cathode  is  of 
a  brown  colour,  and  with  dilute  ammonia  gives  a  brownish  solution 
identical  with  the  original  one.  These  phenomena  of  the  transference 
of  the  physical  particles  which  occurs  alternatively  at  the  positive  or 
anode  pole  in  the  case  of  an  alkaline  solution,  and  at  the  negative 
or  cathode  pole  in  the  case  of  an  acid  solution,  are  analogous  with  the 
facts  already  observed  by  other  writers  with  other  colloidal  sub¬ 
stances,  facts  already  published  by  one  of  us  (Posternak,  “  Ann.  de 
l’lnstitut  Pasteur,”  1901,  p.  400,  and  Erratum,  p.  451).  In  our  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  electric  current,  colloidal  silver  behaves  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  flocks  of  albumin  in  Hardy’s  experiments  (Hardy, 

“  Zeit.  Physik.  Ch.,”  vol.  xxx. ,  p.  285),  and  the  flocks  of  hydrate  of 
iron,  silica,  etc.,  in  the  experiments  of  Lindeer  and  Picton  (“  Chem. 
Soc. ,”  1897,  vol.  lxxi.,  p.  568).  We  must  admit,  therefore,  that  the-, 
different  direction  given  by  the  electric  current  to  the  physical  , 
particles  of  colloidal  silver  in  acid  or  alkaline  solution,  is  not  due 
to  the  chemical  properties  of  this  body,  but  to  the  electrostatic  charges 
communicated  to  its  particles  by  the  most  mobile  ions  present  in  these 
solutions.  A  positive  charge  in  the  case  of  acid  liquids  (the  most  . 
+ 

mobile  ion  being  H),  and  a  negative  charge  in  the  case  of  alkaline  solu-  - 

tions  (the  most  mobile  ion  being  OH).  These  facts  have  been  demon¬ 
strated  already  by  Posternak  in  the  case  of  colloids,  and  have  just  . 
recently  received  confirmation  in  a  research  by  Knoblauch.  The  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  reactions  we  have  just  described  enables  us  to  state  that 
the  product  we  have  prepared  possesses  the  properties  of  a  colloid, 
and  that  a  definite  chemical  function  cannot  be  attributed  to  it,  since 
we  know  that  the  solubility  of  colloids  in  acids  and  alkalis  does  not 
suffice  for  us  to  affirm  the  basic  or  acid  nature  of  their  functions.  If 
we  admitted  that  colloidal  silver  was  an  acid,  because  of  its  solubility 
in  ammonia  and  in  the  alkalis,  it  would  be  necessary  also  to  admit 
that  it  is  a  base  because  of  its  solubility  in  acetic  acid.  It  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  how  the  ammoniacal  salt  of  colloidal  silver,  soluble  • 
in  water,  could  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  carbonate 
of  soda;  and  again,  why  in  acetic  solution  the  radical  with  an  acid 
function  (colloidal  silver)  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  goes  to  the  negative 
pole,  which  is  contrary  to  what  we  know  of  the  electrolysis  of  salts. 
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in  acicl  solution.  It  must  be  well  understood  that  all  the  above  facts 
apply  only  to  the  product  we  have  prepared  ;  it  would  be  interesting  to 
compare  this  colloidal  silver  with  commercial  collargol.  which,  among 
other  impurities,  contains  an  albuminoid  substance,  which  may  mask 
or  modify  the  reactions  of  the  mineral  colloid. — “Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
Series  3,  vol.  xxix.,  No.  11. 

A.  Chassevant  and  S.  Posternak. 


l)cu)$  and  l)ote$. 


A  Novel  Idea. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Sussex  Memorial  Fund, 
at  Brighton,  on  Friday  last,  the  Earl  of  March  submitted  the  design 
and  estimate  of  the  handsome  monument  which  it  is  intended  to  erect 
at  Brighton  as  a  memorial  to  the  Sussex  soldiers  who  fell  in  the 
South  African  War.  He  mentioned  that  as  the  Royal  Sussex  Regiment 
was  advancing  at  the  battle  of  Dornkop  an  officer  of  the  battalion 
managed  to  take  a  snap-shot  of  a.  bugler  in  the  act  of  sounding  the 
“Advance,”  and  he  suggested  that  a  modelling  of  this  would  form 
a  fitting  ornament  on  the  top  of  the  memorial.  If  the  idea  be  carried 
out  it  will  be  a  compliment  to  snap-shot  photography. 

Mr.  Pirie  MacDonald,  well  known  to  our  readers  as  “  The 
Photographer  of  Men,”  has  installed  the  Cooper-Hewitt  light  in  his 
studio  in  the  Washington  Life  Building,  No.  141,  Broadway,  New  York. 
Our  readers  will  recall  the  articles  on  this  new  light  published  in  this 
magazine  for  April,  1902,  and  February,  1903.  We  commend  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  enterprise  in  being  the  first  to  utilise  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  Cooper-Hewitt  light  in  photographic  portraiture.  Mr. 
MacDonald  states  that  the  light  is  practically  equivalent  to  daylight 
in  speed,  expresses  the  values  more  truly,  and  is  under  perfect  control. 
If  it  is  possible,  we  will  endeavour  to  present  in  an  early  issue  an 
example  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  work  with  the  new  light. — “Wilson’s 
Photographic  Magazine.” 

An  Appeal  to  Bre’r  Bedding. — “  St.  Veronica,”  for  July,  contains 
the  following: — “The  foolish  poet  in  his  simplicity  prayed  that 
Providence  would  give  us  the  gift  of  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 
The  world  is  not  a  bad  one,  but  it  wmuld  be  intolerable  if  it  were 
turned  into  a  Palace  of  Truth.  No,  instead  of  seeing  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,  a  far  pleasanter  way  of  going  through  life  is  to  see 
ourselves  as  we  think  others  see  us.  This  is  a  piece  of  practical 
wisdom  which  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  the  other  journal  has  learned 
satisfactorily.  Thus,  in  the  leading  column  of  its  last  issue  it  says  : 

‘  The  article  on  the  Pictorial  Aspect  of  the  Durbar  in  our  February 
issue  was  reprinted  in  a  recent  number  of  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  thereby  giving  another  sign  of  the  appreciation  in 
which  our  journal  is  held  at  home.  There  was  a  time,  and  that  not 
very  long  ago,  when  the  papers  in  the  ‘  Journal  of  the  Photo  Society 
-of  India’  went,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  round  of  the  photographic 
Press,  but  then  the  contributions  were  by  skilled  photographers,  and 
were  written  for  men  who  knew  something  more  than  pressing  a 
button.  1  hey  were  not  fatuous  flapdoodle  of  the  nature  of  the 
Pictorial  Aspect  of  the  Durbar,  an  example  of  monstrous  verbiage 
without  a  trace  of  photographic  thought  or  purpose.  Can  then  the 
reproduction  of  this  precious  effusion  by  the  leading  journal  be  taken 
as  ‘another  sign  of  the  appreciation  in  which  our  journal  is  held?’ 
Brother  Bedding,  please  speak  out  and  do  not  let  your  motives  be  any 
longer  misunderstood.” — “  But  Bre’r  Fox,  he  lay  low  and  say  muffin  !  ” 

Radium  and  Hklium. — A  paper  bearing  in  a  remarkable  way  on  the 
connection  between  these  two  elements,  which  is  now  exciting  so  much 
interest,  has  been  received  for  publication  by  the  Royal  Society  from 
Sir  W.  and  Lady  Huggins.  Prompted,  in  fact,  by  theoretical  ideas, 
they  attacked  the  problem  of  the  spectroscopic  analysis  of  the  light 
emitted  directly  by  a  radium  salt  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Pre¬ 
liminary  visual  observation  seemed  to  show  traces  of  bright  lines  in 
a  continuous  spectrum.  Preparations  were  accordingly  made  of  photo¬ 
graphic  record  by  means  of  a  small  quartz  spectroscope  constructed 
some  years  ago  for  use  on  very  faint  celestial  objects.  After  several 
trials,  a  spectrum,  consisting  of  eight  definite  bright  lines  in  the 
ultra-violet,  entirely  different  from  the  spark  spectrum  of  radium, 
and  some  faint  lines  together  with  a  very  faint  continuous  spectrum, 


was  obtained  by  72  hours’  exposure  to  the  glow.  The  lines  were  o  | 
some  breadth,  on  account  of  the  wide  slit  that  had  to  )>••  employe 
in  order  to  admit  sufficient  light ;  but  it  was  found  possible  to  measure 
their  wave  lengths  within  an  error  of  2  in  the  fourth  tigure.  On  . 
comparison  of  this  spectrum,  so  different  in  type  from  an  ordinal) 
phosphorescent  spectrum,  with  the  recorded  measurements  for  helium 
it  appeared  at  once  th%t  four,  and  perhaps  five,  of  the  eight  line 
agreed  with  lines  of  helium  within  t he  uncertainty  of  the  measure  I 
ments.  Another  line,  that  of  highest  refrangibility,  agrees  with  ; 
line  in  the  spark  spectrum  of  radium  itself,  which,  however,  has  not 
been  recorded  by  other  observers;  the  two  other  lines,  the  lowest,! 
have  not  yet  been  traced.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last  yeai 
Professor  Rutherford  produced  striking  evidence  for  the  view  that, 
in  the  very  slow  break-up  of  radium  that  is  concomitant  with  its  radio 
activity,  the  inert  gas  helium  is  one  of  the  products  formed.  Recently 
Sir  W.  Ramsay  and  Mr.  F.  Soddy  have  succeeded  in  detecting  helium! 
by  the  spectroscope  in  the  gases  extracted  from  a  radium  salt.  If,  as 
the  present  observations  indicate,  the  radium  salt  shines  spontaneously 
in  the  dark  largely  by  light  belonging  to  the  different  element  helium, 
another  important  step  is  gained  in  elucidating  the  nature  of  the  in¬ 
stability  of  such  chemical  elements  of  high  atomic  weight  and  the1 
radio-activity  associated  with  it. — The  Times. 

Some  Experiments  on  Actinic  Light. — Mr.  Charles  Adams  writes  to! 
The  English  Mechanic  : — It  is  very  rarely  that  I  close  my  “  E.  M.” 
with  a  feeling  of  disappointment ;  but  I  must  say  that  such  was  my 
experience  when  the  current  number  was  scanned,  and  found  to  contain 
no  criticism  on  the  article  on  page  478,  entitled  “  Some  Experiments  on 
Actinic  Light,”  by  J.  W.  Iviine,  M.D.  I  hoped  some  abler  pen  than 
mine  would  have  dealt  with  the  clumsy  experiments  and  crude  ill-  ■ 
digested  conclusions  of  this  brilliant  (?)  scientist.  Note  the  method 
of  investigation  by  which  he  endeavours  to  traverse  the  accepted  data 
(bearing  the  hallmark  of  such  names  as  Herschel,  3  ogel,  Draper,  and 
Abney)  as  to  the  actinic  value  of  light  of  different  wave-length,  and 
so  to  pronounce  the  astounding  dicta,  “  Hence  wave-length  has  nothing 
to  do  with  determining  the  chemical  activity  of  light.”  Thus  :  Experi¬ 
ment  No.  3.  He  arranges  “  strips  of  glass  corresponding  in  colour  to 
the  various  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum.”  Does  he?  Perhaps  he 
will  explain  how  and  where  he  obtained  these  strips,  as  there  are  many 
who  would  be  more  than  a  little  grateful  for  the  information.  Briefly, 
it  was  impossible  that  he  could  do  anything  of  the  sort.  One  part 
of  his  argument  is  that  the  violet  glass  transmitted  less  actinic  light 
than  the  blue  glass  did.  Of  course  it  did !  To  obtain  violet  tints, 
either  in  pigments,  or  stained  glass,  necessitates  the  admixture  of  a 
certain  amount  of  red  with  the  blue.  Such  admixture  in  the  case  of 
glass  will  obviously  obstruct  the  passage  of  actinic  light  with  the 
result  obtained  by  ’Mr.  Kime— a  result,  by  the  way,  that  would  have 
been  anticipated  by  anyone  possessed  of  a  little  more  than  the  most 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Let  “  Mr.  K.  ’  learn  that  glass 
of  any  colour  acts  merely  as  a  filter  to  the  rays  of  light,  permitting 
some  to  pass  and  obstructing  the  passage  of  others,  and  that  it  can 
in  no  way  alter  the  wave-length  (except  in  the  case  of  some  fluorescent 
phenomena,  which  are  outside  the  question)  of  one  single  ray  of  light. 
Let  him  further  learn  that  the  eye  is  not  competent  to  judge  as  to 
which  rays  have  passed  through  the  glass,  and  that  to  assume  from 
its  verdict  that  a  piece  of  glass  which  it  decides  to  be  violet  is  such  as 
should  permit  the  passage  of  the  greatest  amount  of  ultra-violet  rays 
is  to  fall  grievously  into  error,  so  that  any  argument  based  on  this 
assumption,  and  any  experiments  conducted  on  the  same,  are  bound  to 
be  utterly  valueless.  Ultra-violet  light,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  plays  a 
very  small  part  in  ordinary  photographic  work,  as  all  glass  is  more  or 
less  opaque  to  rays  of  such  high  refrangibility.  The  strongest  action 
lies  between  the  F  and  H  lines  (that  is  to  say  the  greenish-blue  and 
bluish-violet),  rays  that  “Mr.  K.’s”  blue  glass  probably  transmitted 
to  perfection.  If  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  repeat  his  experiments, 
using  the  solar  spectrum  produced  by  a  prism  of  rocksalt,  I  think 
his  ideas  as  to  the  action  of  light  of  different  refrangibilities  will  be 
considerably  modified.  Experiment  No.  2,  page  479,  is  simply  non¬ 
sensical,  since  the  diagram  shows  that  the  Aristo  paper  remains  white 
under  the  glass  which  transmits  the  chemical  rays  most  freely.  It  is 
labelled  “  A  true  photograph  of  the  effect  of  actinic  light  on  sensitised 
printing- out  paper.”  The  only  thing  to  be  said  of  this  is  that  it  is 
most  emphatically  nothing  of  the  kind. 
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'he  Paget  Prize  Swift  Plate.  Manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Paget 
Prize  Plate  Company,  Limited,  Watford. 

The  year  1903,  from  a  dry-plate  maker’s  point  of  view,  will  perhaps 
<e  remembered  for  the  introduction  of  a  series  of  plates  of  greatly 
nhanced  sensitiveness.  Within  a  very  short  time  of  the  appearance 
f  the  Ilford  Monarch,  a  plate  characterised  by  extreme  rapidity  com¬ 
ined  with  other  excellent  qualities,  we  have  another  of  extreme 
ensitiveness  placed  upon  the  market.  The  Swift  is  the  name  under 
rhic-h  this  new  plate  is  offered  to  photographers,  and  its  rapidity  may 
,e  gauged  by  the  fact  that  it  is  claimed  to  be  twice  as  quick  as  the 
’aget  XXXXX.  According  to  the  manufacturers,  the  exposure  for  a 
ountry  street  scene  in  best  light  between  ten  and  two  o’clock,  during 
he  months  April  to  September,  should  be  about  1-100  sec.,  with  stop 
-11.  This  is  comparable  with  the  ordinary  landscape  exposure  for 
peed  270  by  the  Hurter  and  Driffield  system.  Upon  trial  of  the  plates 
re  found  they  possessed  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  sensitiveness,  very 
ine  grain,  and  perfect  freedom  from  fog.  The  glass  is  of  first-rate 
lualitv,  and  the  coating  and  packing  as  good  as  the  most  fastidious 
aay  wish.  The  Swift  will  probably  be  a  great  favourite. 

The  Quarter-Plate  “  Cyko  ”  Camera.  Sold  by  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons, 
20-26,  Sardinia  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 

The  special  features  of  the  R.R.  “  Cyko,”  as  the  quarter-plate  instru¬ 
ment  before  us  is  termed,  include  a  Beck  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  working 
t  f- 8,  fitted  to  a  Unicum  shutter,  giving  speeds  ranging  between  lsec. 
,nd  a  hundredth.  Set  in  the  baseboard  of  the  camera  is  a  revolving  arm 
ictuating  a  disc  immediately  under  the  magazine,  which  it  moves  either 
u  an  anterior  or  posterior  direction  as  may  be  desired.  The  practical 


fleet  of  this  is  to  convert  the  machine  into  a  focussing  or  a  fixed  focus 
amera  at  will.  The  scale  of  distances  is  shown  at  the  side.  The 
l.R.  “Cyko”  is  strongly  made  and  covered  with  embossed  leather;  it 
mbodies  all  the  other  features  of  the  well-known  series  of  “  Cyko  ” 
ameras  which  Messrs.  Griffin  have  shown  us  from  time  to  time,  and  is 
i.  sound  and  practical  machine,  easy  and  simple  to  work.  It  takes 
plates  in  sheaths,  and  the  changing  is  effected  by  the  mere  side  to  side 
jnovement  of  a  milled  head  on  the  top  of  the  camera. 

- -+ - 

Matt  Surface  Carbon  Printing. — The  Autotype  Company,  of  74,  New 
Oxford  Street,  London,  are  introducing  a  series  of  new  tissues  and 
transfer  papers  for  producing  carbon  prints  in  dead  matt  surfaces.  Six 
iifferent  colours  are  issued,  namely: — Standard  brown,  engraving 
olack,  sepia,  warm  sepia,  cool  brown,  and  red  chalk.  The  company 
lave  been  good  enough  to  place  before  us  specimen  prints  on  each  of 
hese  surfaces,  from  which  we  perceive  that  the  claim  to  a  dead  matt 
mrface  in  the  deepest  shadows  is  an  unmistakeable  feature  of  this 
nodification  of  carbon  printing.  The  absence  of  superficial  gloss  will, 
io  doubt,  be  appreciated  by  many  workers.  The  results  before  us  are 
"emarkably  rich,  beautiful,  and  pleasing,  and  they  illustrate  once  more 
the  wonderful  control  which  the  admired  carbon  process  affords  to  an 
expert  photographer. 


Patent  Dews* 

- ♦ — - 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  July  13 

and  July  18,  1903  :  — 

Printing  Frame. — No.  15,477.  “  An  improved  printing  frame  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes.”  Joseph  Stephanie  Frilloux. 

Apparatus.—  N o.  15,519.  “  Improvement  in  photographic  camera 

apparatus.”  Complete  specification.  Max  Korner  and  Robert 
Mayer. 

Shutters.- — No.  15,571.  “Improvements  in  photographic  shutters.” 
Hugh  Alexander  Crabb. 

Prints. — No.  15,735.  “A  method  of  obtaining  photographic  prints  and 
reproductions  in  printing  inks.”  James  White  Collings. 

Cameras,  etc.— No.  15,785.  “  Improvements  in  photographic  cameras, 

spools,  and  reels.”  John  Marshall  Spink. 

Flashlight  Apparatus.— No.  15,829.  “Improved  flashlight  apparatus 
for  use  in  photographic  operations  and  the  like.”  Complete  speci¬ 
fication.  Max  Trautmann. 

Developing  Films. — No.  15,909.  “  Improvements  in  means  employed 

in  connection  with  developing  photographic  roll  films.”  John 
Boultbee  Brooks  and  Wilfred  Mason  Brooks. 


€xbibition$. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

September  24,  October  31. — The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great' 
Britain. 

October  28-30.— City  of  Belfast  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club.  Hon. 
secretaries,  Messrs.  D.  J.  Hogg,  3,  Trinity  Street;  and  H.  Cochrane, 
jun.,  Y.M.C.A.,  Wellington  Place,  Belfast. 

November  21,  December  5. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  M'Culloch,  W.S.,  3a,  North  St.  David  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

- ♦ - 

A  New  Use  for  Wireless  Telegraphy. — Can  the  uncertain  happenings, 
of  the  weather  be  made  less  problematical  by  wireless  telegraphy?  Mr. 
Arthur  Bell,  who  writes  in  “Knowledge,”  thinks  that  “forecasters” 
may  at  last  be  supplied  with  an  instrument  that  they  can  use  to 
advantage  in  Signor  Marconi’s  adaptation.  He  says  :  “  All  storms, 
owing  to  the  deflecting  movements  of  the  earth  as  it  rotates  on  its 
axis,  travel  from  west  to  east,  so  that  it  is  the  desire  of  all  weather 
forecasters  to  obtain  early  and  prompt  information  from  as  many  places 
to  the  westward  of  them  as  possible.  In  this  respect  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  forecaster,  say  at  Washington,  is  well  situated,  for  to  the 
westward  of  him  he  has  many  observers  who  send  him  all  the  latest 
information,  so  that  it  is  much  easier  to  trace  the  daily  progress  of  a 
storm  as  it  blusters  across  the  country.  But  the  British  forecasters 
are  in  much  worse  case,  for  they  often  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of 
an  on-coming  storm  until  it  has  actually  appeared  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland.  The  problem,  therefore,  that  has  always;  presented  itself  has 
been  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  finding  oat  what  was 
happening  away  out  in  the  Atlantic.  .  .  .,  .  And  it  is  from  swiftly- 
moving  steamers  that,  perhaps,  the  weather  prophets  may,  in  the  near 
future,  derive  the  much-desired  information  concerning  the  weather 
over  the  Atlantic.  By  means  of  wireless  telegraphy,  ships  are  now 
sending  messages  to  lighthouses,  and  are  in  touch  with  reporting 
stations  scores  of  miles  away.  Moreover,  it  seems  clear  that  ere  long 
messages  will  be  sent  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  space,  and  when  this 
becomes  an  every-day  occurrence,  the  weather  forecasters  will  get  their 

chance . At  times,  too,  it  happens  that  during  stormy 

weather  the  present  telegraphic  system  breaks  down  entirely,  it  being 
no  uncommon  thing  during  a  severe  snow-storm  for  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  between  different  parts  of  the  country  to  be  interrupted 
during  many  days  together.  In  such  circumstances  as  these,  not  only 
is  it  impossible  for  the  observers  to  forward  their  weather  reports  tc» 
the  head  office,  but  it  is  equally  impossible  for  any  storm  warnings 
and  weather  forecasts  to  be  dispatched  along  the  telegraph  wires. 
These  are  doubtless  irritating  circumstances  that  the  weather  forecaster 
of  the  future  will  know  nothing  about,  for  with  wireless  telegraphy  at 
his  service  his  messages  will  come  and  go,  no  matter  if  storms  may  be 
raging  and  the  wdiole  country  buried  deep  in  snow.” 
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new  Books. 


The  Photographic  Instructor,  by  J.  I.  Pigg,  F.R  P.S.  Pp.  222. 
Illustrated.  Price  one  shilling,  net.  London  :  Strangeways  and 
Sons,  Tower  Street,  Cambridge  Circus,  W.C. 

Unlike  the  authors  of  many  books  corn-filed  for  the  instruction  of 
the  photographic  novice,  Mr.  Pigg  brought  to  the  task  which  he  has  so 
successfully  accomplished  in  the  volume  before  us  ability,  knowledge, 
and  other  qualifications  of  an  exceptional  nature.  It  is  not  every 
•advanced  photographer  who,  besides  taking  his  own  negative  and 
making  prints  therefrom,  can  also  produce  qualitatively  fine  half-tone 
'blocks  of  the  same  subject.  In  addition  to  great  technical  skill  in  all 
■’these  branches,  Mr.  Pigg  possesses,  as  our  own  pages  have  testified 
more  than  once,  a  thorough  command  over  the  application  of  the 
microscope  to  photographic  purposes.  This  rare  combination  of 
technical  skill  and  knowledge  therefore  invests  any  book  of  instructions 
which  may  be  based  upon  them  with  the  unmiistakeable  stamp  of 
authority.  We  must  confess  to  having  somewhat  closely  scanned  both 
the  manner  and  the  matter  of  Mr.  Pigg’s  book.  It  is  rarely  that  you  find 
a  man  with  a  weighty  scientific  equipment  who  can  use  his  pen  with 


stereographs  are  properly  trimmed  and  mounted.  The  “  Photographic 
Instructor”  should  have  a  very  large  sale,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best  and 
clearest  elementary  text  books  that  have  come  under  our  notice  for 
years  past. 


A  THAMES  SIDE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIO  FRONT. 

Within  a  few  yards  of  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  River  Thames  at 
Staines  is  the  photographic  studio  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Coote,  one  of  the  most 
progressive  of  the  younger  school  of  photographers,  who  in  a  short 
space  of  time  has  deservedly  won  for  himself  an  excellent  reputation 
in  the  Counties  of  Berks,  Surrey,  Bucks,  and  Middlesex.  His  work  is 
uniformly  characterised  by  taste  and  refinement,  and  while  devoting 
special  attention  to  portraiture,  a  branch  of  photography  in  which 
by  painstaking  effort  he  is  most  smccessful,  he  very  wisely  cultivates  the 
use  of  the  camera  for  landscape,  architectural,  group,  and  general 
industrial  purposes.  His  studio  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  efficiency. 

The  studio  front  here  illustrated  is  visible  to  travellers  by  road  from 
Staines  to  Egham.  Simple  in  design  and  yet  sufficiently  striking  to 
arrest  attention,  it  has  all  the  elements  of  novelty  in  its  application 
to  the  particular  purpose  served.  It  avoids  the  commonplaceness  of 


such  facility  that  he  can  successfully  write  down  to  the  understanding 
of  those  who  are  intellectually  much  below  him.  Mr.  Pigg  does  not 
labour  under  the  common  disadvantage ;  he  expounds  his  subject  in 
plain  and  simple  language,  avoids  equations,  pays  little  regard  to  theory, 
and  so  has  succeeded  in  making  a  book  which  we  should  have  every 
■confidence  in  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  lad  or  even  a  person  of  mature 
years,  as  a  reliable  practical  guide  to  technical  work  in  photography. 
There  are  about  thirty  chapters,  and  if  we  were  to  single  out  for  special 
mention  those  which  best  favour  Mr.  Pigg’s  powers  of  exposition,  we 
should  choose  those  on  Stereoscopic  Photography,  Isochromatic  Photo¬ 
graphy,  Photomicrography,  Photography  in  Colours,  and  X-Ray  Photo¬ 
graphy.  These  and  other  fairly  abstruse  branches  of  photography  our 
author  wisely  keeps  to  the  end  of  his  book.  The  earlier  chapters  deal 
with  apparatus  and  material,  the  taking  of  the  photograph,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  operations,  Mr.  Pigg’s  intention  evidently  being  to  lead  his 
pupil  by  simple  stages  through  the  elementary  part  of  his  subject  to 
the  more  advanced  branches.  The  illustrations  from  Mr.  Pigg’s  negatives 
are  very  good  and  instructive.  We  note  with  some  satisfaction  that  his 


the  shop-front.  The  colouring  in  neutral  tints  is  effective,  and  the 
whole  scheme  in  its  inception  and  execution  reflects  great  credit  on 
Mr.  Coote. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence 

Messes.  Ileord,  Limited,  Ilford,  London,  E.,  announce  that  their 
works  and  offices  will  be  closed  for  the  Bank  Holiday  from  Friday 
evening,  31st  inst.,  to  Tuesday  morning,  the  4th  proximo. 

Charles  Urban  Trading  Company,  Limited.-— The  above-named 
Company  has  been  registered  with  a  capital  of  £2,000  in  £1  shares. 
Objects :  To  adopt  an  agreement  with  C.  Urban,  and  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  manufacturers,  exporters,  importers  of  and  dealers  m 
animated  photographic  apparatus,  photographic  cameras,  and  films  and 
all  accessories  pertaining  to  animated  and  other  photography  and  cine¬ 
matograph  trade  generally.  No  initial  public  issue. 
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Meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


August 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


1 .  Ashton-under-Lyne  Photo.  Soc. 

1 .  Hull  Photographic  Society . 

•3 .  Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

4...... .  Southampton  Camera  Club . 

5  .  North  Middlesex  Photo.  Society 

6  . .  Hull  Photographic  Society . 


Ramble  to  Stayley.  Leader,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Miller. 

Excursion  to  Kirkham  Abbey. 

Excursion  to  Igtham,  Kuole  Park,  and 
_  Sevenoaks.  Conductor,  The  President, 
i  Metallotype  Papers  and  Opals.  Demon- 
I  stration.  Mr.  A.  Copeland. 

Eighth  Lantern  Slide  Competition. 
General  Meeting. 


THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Anyone  who  wad  previously  inclined  to  look  upon  the  members  of 
the  club  in  the  Charing  Cross  Road  as  being  given  to  frivolity  would  have 
altered  his  opinion  if  he  had  been  there  on  Thursday  evening  last 
week.  It  was  raining  cats  and  dogs,  if  not  an  entire  menagerie ;  at 
any  rate,  it  might  be  described  as  a  Noarchian  deluge.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  damping  effects  of  torrents  of  water,  and  the  fact  that 
July  is  as  unseasonable  for  lectures  as  it  is  for  oysters  and  partridges, 
there  was  a  very  good  attendance  of  members.  They  had  been  called 
together  by  notice  in  their  journal  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  lecture 
by  Dr.  Jumeaux  on  a  new  colour  process,  in  which  he  is  associated 
with  Captain  Lascelles  Davidson.  As,  we  believe,  this  is  the  first 
public  demonstration  of  the  Jumeaux-Davidson  process,  it  is  worthy 
•of  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  colour 
photography. 

Dr.  Jumeaux  was  introduced  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Martin-Duncan, 
■and  he  immediately  proceeded  to  state  his  case  in  a  very  clear  and 
straightforward  manner,  He  had  provided  himself  with  the  necessary 
■materials  to  demonstrate  the  process,  in  the  shape  of  films  exposed 
and  unexposed,  and  as  a  preliminary  operation  he  put  two  of  the  latter 
into  printing  frames,  and  they  were  sent  down  to  the  lower  regions 
■of  the  club  premises  for  exposure  to  the  arc  light  while  the  lecture 
was  in  progress. 

Dr.  Jumeaux  described  the  process  as  a  newly  invented  one,  and 
he  claimed  for  it  that  it  presented  features  which  constituted  distinct 
improvements  upon  previous  methods.  He  gave  generous  credit  to 
those  who  were  the  pioneers  of  the  work,  which  was  now  engaging 
so  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  photographers,  and  especially  he 
dwelt  upon  the  labours  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  who,  in  his  “Kromskop,” 
Lad  shown;  such  very  beautiful  results.  The  great  drawback  to  such 
pictures  was  that  they  had  to  be  viewed  by  a  special  form  of  instru¬ 
ment^  and  this  undoubtedly  detracted  from  the  popularity  which 
otherwise  they  might  have  won.  He  also  briefly  alluded  to  the 
systems  of  colouration  now  generally  in  use — namely,  those  of  Sanger 
Shepherd  and  Lumiere.  The  new  process,  which  he  was  about  to 
demonstrate,  partook  perhaps  in  its  features  more  of  the  latter  process 
than  the  former.  The  pictures  produced  by  it  can  be  viewed  either 
*by  reflected  or  transmitted  light — i.e. ,  they  could  be  presented  both 
=as  transparencies  for  lantern  use,  and  as  prints  on  paper. 

Three  negatives  having  been  taken  under  coloured  screens  in  the 
manner  usual  in  trichromatic  photography,  a  strong  print  was  made 
•on  bromide  paper  from  that  associated  with  the  red  screen.  This 
print  is  made  while  the  paper  is  wet,  so  as  to  avoid  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  expansion  and  contraction  in  the  after  manipulations.  After 
being  fixed  and  washed,  this  paper  print,  which  is  to  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  finished  picture,  is  toned  to  blue-green  colour  by  the  agency 
■of  potassium  ferricyanide  and  citrate  of  iron.  It  is  then  dried. 

The  next  operation  employs  thin  celluloid,  upon  which  is  a  coating  of 
plain  gelatine,  a  convenient  material  to  use  being  a  piece  of  Tollable 
film  which  has  been  immersed  in  a  hypo  bath  to  dissolve  out  the 
silver,  and  thoroughly  washed.  This  is  rendered  sensitive  in  a  bichro¬ 
mate  bath  and  is  exposed  to  light  beneath  the  negative  taken  under 
the  green  screen.  The  progress  of  printing  can  be  watched,  and  the 
loght  amount  of  exposure  can  be  judged  without  much  difficulty. 

fter  this  the  film  is  immersed  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  discharges  the  chromic  salt,  and  is  afterwards  washed  in 


water.  This  film,  which  has  received  its  impression  from  the  green 
governed  negative,  is  now  put  into  a  bath  of  magenta  dye  until  it 
acquires  the  right  colour  density,  and  after  being  washed  in  running 
water,  which  removes  the  colour  from  the  parts  of  the  gelatine  which 
have  not  been  affected  by  light,  is  hung  up  to  dry.  It  will  be  noted 
that  no  hot  water  is  necessary,  as  in  some  other  processes,  and  the 
lecturer  claimed  that  the  staining  was  much  more  accurate  than  if 
heat  were  used,  and  that  extreme  accuracy  of  exposure  wais  not  so 
necessary.  If  any  error  rvas  made  in  colouration  the  stain  could  easily 
be  deepened,  or,  if  excessive,  it  could  be  made  paler  by  further 
washing. 

I11  pictures  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  still  life  generally,  which  had  so 
often  formed  the  subjects  of  illustration  in  different  colour  processes, 
extreme  accuracy  of  exposure  was  not  so  essential  as  it  was  in  por¬ 
traiture.  Here  the  colour  rendering  must  be  true,  and  he  regarded 
portrairiire  as  being  the  crucial  test  of  the  efficiency  of  any  colour 
process.  If  you  can  produce  by  such  a  process  a  good  portrait,  other 
subjects  will  be  easy  enough.  Individual  colouring  was  as  necessary 
to  reproduce  in  a  portrait  as  was  mere  form  of  features.  We  all  know 
how  a  face  can  be  disguised  by  the  application  of  white  or  black;  it 
can  also  be  disguised  in  part  by  false  colouration. 

Another  piece  of  bichromatised  film  having  been  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  first,  and  exposed  to  light  beneath  the  remaining  negative, 
and  duly  washed  and  dried,  the  operator  is  now  able  to  build  up  his 
compound  picture. 

In  a  bath  of  warm  gelatine  and  water  the  blue  (paper)  print  is 
immersed,  together  with  the  yellow  stained  film,  and  after  both  are 
brought  into  contact  they  are  drawn  out  and  squeegeed.  This  blue- 
yellow  picture  is  dried,  and  when  diy  the  celluloid  backing  is  stripped 
off,  bv  the  insertion  of  the  blade  of  a  knife.  Once  more  the  picture, 
now  double,  is  immersed  in  the  warm  gelatine  bath  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  (red)  film,  they  are  pressed  into  contact,  and  after  once  more 
drying,  the  celluloid,  which  formed  the  provisional  support  for  the 
red  picture,  is  stripped  away.  The  picture  is  now  complete,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  blue  print  on  paper  which  serves  as  the  foundation,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  cemented,  as  explained,  first,  the  yellow  film,  and 
then  the  red.  It  will  be,  of  course,  understood  that  the  exposure  of 
the  two  films  to  light,  under  their  respective  negatives,  has  been  from 
the  back,  through  the  celluloid  that  is,  so  as  to  secure  the  reversal 
of  the  images  necessary  for  the  process. 

Dr.  Jumeaux  handed  round  specimens  illustrative  of  every  stage  of 
this  new  method  of  colour  photography,  which,  he  believes,  profes¬ 
sional  photographers  will  take  up  largely  for  portraiture.  He  fancies 
that  the  work  of  producing  the  coloured  positives  will  assume  the  form 
of  a  special  industry,  the  photographer  contenting  himself  with  the 
production  of  the  tri-chromatic  negatives.  He  explained  that  the 
method  was  patented,  but  no  hindrance  would  be  put  in  the  way  of 
amateur  workers  who  wished  to  experiment  with  it.  If,  however, 
professionals  were  to  work  it  for  profit,  the  patentees  would  expect 
a  royalty. 

The  discussion  which  follorved  the  lecture  did  not  bring  out  any 
additional  information  about  the  process  except  with  regard  to  unim¬ 
portant  details.  Indeed,  the  demonstration  and  lecture  were  so  well 
arranged  that  there  was  little  more  to  tell.  Of  course,  there  came  in 
the  perennial  question  with  regard  to  permanency,  and,  of  course,  the 
lecturer  was  unable  to  stand  sponsor  for  the  morals  of  the  dyes  em¬ 
ployed.  He  could  only  hope  that  the  colours  were  permanent.  Some 
specimens  which  he  had  kept  for  three  years  showed  no  sign  of  change. 
In  answer  to  other  criticisms,  he  said  that  it  was  not  fair  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  pictures  until  they  had  been  examined  by  daylight. 
The  yellow  artificial  light  in  which  the  club  rejoices,  falsifies  both  the 
original  tints  and  their  combinations,  and  the  complaint  that  the 
general  effect  of  some  of  the  specimens  was  too  red  was  due  to  this 
cause.  He  thanked  the  club  for  the  patient  hearing  they  had  given 
him.  The  proceedings  closed  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks,  and  the 
members  once  more  dispersed  under  dripping  umbrellas. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

July  23rd. — Mr.  J.  S.  Teape  in  the  chair.  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater 
exhibited  a  small  quantity  of  radium,  and  showed  its  emanations  with 
the  help  of  a  thin  sheet  of  barium.  The  quantity  of  radium,  which 
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was  in  the  form  of  bromide  of  radium,  did  not  exceed  five  millegrams, 
and  the  radiations  emitted  could  not  be  seen  without  the  barium  screen. 
The  light  of  the  room  was  prevented  from  reaching  the  radium  by  a, 
cardboard  tube,  and  the  eye  applied  to  one  end  clearly  detected  the 
radiant  matter.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  interposition  of  a  penny 
between  the  radium  and  the  barium  screen  did  not  arrest  the  rays 
proceeding  from  it,  although  the  illumination  of  the  screen  was  not  so 
readily  brought  about.  Silver  also  permits  the  passage  of  the  rays  but 
lead  seems  to  arrest  them.  The  small  quantity  of  radium  in  que  tion 
had  a  value  of  about  £7,  and  the  price  per  ounce  was  said  to  be 
£15,000.  Radium  appears  to  have  some  burning  power,  as  the  small 
portion  shown,  if  placed  on  the  naked  hand  for  a  few  minutes  raised  a 
painful  blister. 

Mr.  Barker  referred  to  a  previous  discussion  on  the  possibility  of 
making  serviceable  cinematograph  pictures  of  microscopic  objects.  It 
had  been  suggested  that  the  movements  of  very  minute  micro-organisms 
could  be  reproduced  at  considerable  magnification  with  an  exposure  of  a 
sixteenth  part  of  a  second  per  picture,  and  some  discussion  ensued 
regarding  this  feat,  especially  as  it  was  understood  that  orthochromatic 
films  and  a  colour  screen  were  employed.  He  now  said  that  he  had 
been  able,  with.  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson’s  assistance,  to  take  enlarged 
pictures  through  the  microscope  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  to  twenty  per 
second  fully,  and  even  over-exposed.  A  Gwyer  jet  was  employed,  with 
a  green  glass  in  conjunction  with  the  condenser,  and  a  glycerine  bath  to 
arrest  heat  rays.  This  experience,  borne  out  by  the  photographs 
themselves,  showed  that  one  could  run  the  machine  at  high  speed,  with 
a  strong  light,  and  yet  get  satisfactory  living  pictures  of  these  micro¬ 
organisms.  The  magnification  was  about  ten  diameters,  and  in  a  lapse 
of  time  of  3^  seconds  the  object  under  the  microscope  had  made  a 
distinct  change  of  position. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  has  promised  to  give  a  second  lecture  on 
another  portion  of  his  Egyptian  experiences,  with  lantern  slides,  on 
Thursday,  August  13th. 

— - — _♦ — - — — - 

How  Children  Learn  from  Nature. — Nature  Lore  does  not  usually 
play  a  dominant  part  in  the  school.  There  are,  however,  two  or 
three  preparatory  and  secondary  schools  where  it  influences  the  entire 
teaching  given  in  the  school.  A  boy  in  such  a  school  is  encouraged 
to  have  Nature  hobbies  and  to  carry  them  out,  not  as  a  leisure-time 
pursuit,  but  as  part  of  the  ordinary  school  work,  for  it  is  through 
his  Nature  learnings  that  he  gets  instruction  in  the  three  R’s,  there 
being  little  class  work  of  the  ordinary  type.  Being  thoroughly  un¬ 
conventional,  it  is,  of  course,  a  most  difficult  type  of  school  to  conduct, 
each  boy  learns  or  picks  up  “  schooling  ”  in  his  own  way,  and  satisfies 
to  the  full  during  the  process  his  Nature  hunger,  passing  out,  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  ranks  of  the  dull.  There  are  also  a  few  schools 
which,  while  keeping  to  a  set  number  of  studies  carried  on  in  the 
usual  manner,  yet  encourage  and  support  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
voluntary  studies  in  Nature  Lore.  Nature  Lore  succeeds  best  in  those 
schools  which  regard  it  as  a  rest  exercise  (a  relief  from  the  ordinary 
school  work),  or  as  a  pastime.  Even  if  regarded  as  the  promotion 
of  a  child’s  hobby  and  encouraged,  its  pursuit  means  that  during  their 
most  receptive  years  children  will  be  steeping  themselves  in  Nature’s 
sights  and  sounds.  The  proper  teaching  of  botany,  zoology,  or  ento¬ 
mology  is  a  matter  quite  outside  the  scope  of  Nature  study  or  Nature 
Lore,  it  being  purely  a  question  of  school  science  teaching,  be  it  ad¬ 
vanced  or  elementary.  The  use  of  the  term  Nature  study  has  led 
many  to  believe  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  is,  How  to  study  Nature ; 
but  it  is  not  so.  The  aim  and  object  of  the  whole  movement  is  to 
get  children  into  sympathetic  contact  with  Nature.  We  must  first  of 
all  get  familiarity  with  Nature,  and  this  can  only  be  gained  through 
actual  experience.  Habits  of  observation,  when  acquired,  soon  lead  to 
a  correct  perception  of  relations.  Teachers  who  are  imbued  with  the 
true  spirit  of  Nature  Study  or  Nature  Lore,  and  who,  under  the  terms 
Nature  Study,  Nature  Lore,  and  Nature  Knowledge,  encourage  their 
children  to  make  direct,  individual,  independent  outdoor  observations 
in  various  ways  do  so  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  the  perceptive  powers 
of  children,  to  fix  in  them  habits  of  accurate  observation,  and  to  develop 
in  them  certain  natural  faculties  and  instincts,  irrespective  of  any  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  whether  they  acquire  knowledge  or  not  in  the  process,  and 
entirely  removed  from  any  attempt  to  popularise  science  teaching. — 
Mr.  Hedger  Wallace,  in  “  The  World’s  Work  ”  for  August. 


Correspondence* 

***  Correspondents  thould  never  write  on  both  rides  of  the  paper.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  a  idr esses  of 
the  writers  are  given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  Jor  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


MR.  BANGER’S  SCHEME. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  regrettable  that  you  found  it  necessary  to  with¬ 
hold  what  was  really  the  most  important  part  of  my  letter  last  week, 
I  mean  the  reference  to  our  scheme  for  a  “  Guild  of  Art  Photographers/' 
and  the  notification  that  the  petition  to  the  King  for  a  Royal  Charter 
was  ready  for  signing.  The  B.J.P.,  being  by  common  consent  regarded 
as  the  special  and  valued  organ  of  professional  photographers,  is  surely 
the  proper  channel  for  communicating  any  idea  intended  for  their 
benefit ;  I,  therefore,  boldly  claim  your  benevolent  aid  in  furtherance 
of  this  glorious  scheme  whereby  the  grievances,  injustices,  slights,  and 
calamities  which  now  threaten  us  will  be  adjusted,  remedied,  and 
averted.  Before  going  further,  I  have  to  state  that  I  seek  no  personal 
advantage  from  the  institution  of  this  Guild  beyond  the  satisfaction  of 
having  successfully  worked  for  the  good  of  our  art,  and  beg  to  announce 
that  the  petition  to  the  King,  with  circular  setting  forth  the  aims, 
objects,  and  proposed  rules  of  the  Guild,  are  waiting  publication  and 
distribution,  but  I  am  undecided  as  to  the  best  means  of  doing  this,  and 
should  be  very  glad  of  your  advice. — Faithfully  yours, 

Michael  E.  Baxger. 

E.  Dereham,  July  27th,  1903. 

[We  have  no  desire  to  be  unkind  to  Mr.  Banger,  so  we  cheerfully 
give  him  the  opportunity  he  thinks  he  ought  to  have  had  last  week. 
Moreover,  we  have  pleasure  in  offering  him  the  advice  he  asks  for :  and 
that  is,  not  to  proceed  with  his  glorious  scheme  of  a  “  Guild  of  Art 
Photographers  ” ;  to  consign  the  proposed  petition  to  the  King  to  the 
waste-paper  basket,  and  not  to  write  us  any  more  letters  on  a  scheme 
which  is  not  worth  seriously  discussing. — Eds.  B.J.P. ] 


DR.  TULLOGITS  CONVENTION  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — \ou  might  kindly  allow  me  to  thank  those  gentlemen 
who  have  so  kindly  noticed  by  letters  to  the  journal  my  paper  read 
at  the  Convention  at  Perth.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  just  comprehend  Mr. 
Banger’s  position,  but  to  those  parts  of  his  letter  which  I  follow  I 
would  reply  something  in  this  way. 

I  am  not  labouring  under  any  misconception  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  graphic  arts  or  the  respe'ct  which  we  ought  to  pay  them — on  the 
contrary,  I  am  insisting  on  it  all  through  my  paper. 

Studies  in  tone,  arrangements  in  light  and  shade,  are  not*  slight¬ 
ingly  referred  to  by  me,  they  have  their  place  which  is  in  the  artists 
portfolio,  not  exhibitions  for  the  general  public.  As  to  conventional 
treatment  I  find  that  the  younger  an  artist  and  the  less  able  he  is,  he 
is  the  more  “  gone  ”  on  suggestive  treatment  of  his  subject. 

A  painter,  I  repeat,  is  constantly  striving  to  lick  creation ;  but  I 
find  no  fault  with  him  on  this  score  as  I  know  he  cannot,  and  I  see  no 
harm  in  the  attempt  if  he  could.  My  remarks  only  went  so  far  as 
to  suggest,  that  if  a  moon  four  times  its  correct  size  suited  the  painters 
book,  better  than  the  correct  thing,  he  had  no  qualms  in  putting  it 
in.  I  do  not  know  in  what  way  the  expression,  “  Truth  to  nature  ”  is 
a  miserable  expression.  It  is  one  which  is  pretty  generally  understood 
by  average  people,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  such  entity — art  or  no 
art.  The  last  paragraph  is  so  considerably  involved  and  obscure  that 
I  cannot  quite  follow  its  drift  particularly,  but  the  general  trend 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  photographers  have  to  work  and  study  hard 
under  competent  teachers.  I  thought  this  was  abundantly  plain,  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  in  my  paper. 

Now  with  regard  to  Mr.  Snowdon  Ward,  let  me  first  explain  that 
the  letter  written  to  the  Editor  was  not  meant  for  publication,  although 
it  was  my  fault  that  it  appeared,  as  I  failed  to  mark  it  “  private.  ^ 
When  I  referred  to  “  fools  rushing  at  you  with  commonplace  work  ” 
I  did  not  mean  to  include  (by  implication)  Mr.  Ward’s  remarks— as  I 
had  already  dealt  with  his  remarks  in  the  beginning  of  my  letter.  I 
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would,  indeed,  be  sorry  to  condescend  to  such  tricks  or  such  language, 
[f  Mr.  Ward  will  allow  me  I  would  like  to  reply  to  his  courteous 
etter.  I  am  one  of  those  who  contend  for  the  “  bare  literalism  of  the 
xnfaked  print  from  the  direct  unfaked  negative,”  but  I  am  not  logically 
xn  a  par  with  those  who  hold  that  a  police  court  report  is  “  better 
literature  than  poetry  or  romance  ” — for  here  the  difference  lies  in  the 
subject  matter,  not  the  method.  To  argue  that  you  have  no  poetry 
or  romance  in  nature  is  another  tiling,  and  to  my  way  of  thinking  is 
not  true.  Harmonious  combinations  of  light  and  shade,  curves,  and 
proportions  are  just  as  romantic  and  poetical  in  the  real  as  they  are 

in  their  representations  by  whatever  art  they  may  be  perpetuated _ 

camera  or  pencil.  I  would  be  logically  on  a  par  with  the  lover  of 
police  court  reports  only  if  I  preferred  matter  of  fact  reproductions  of 
ugliness  in  my  photographs,  and  not  beauty,  but  in  the  matter  of  police 
:ourt  reports  I  must  admit  that  I  prefer  truth  to  fiction,  however 
poetical  or  romantic.  A  photograph  in  all  its  unfaked  nakedness  need 
hear  no  resemblance  to  a  police  court  report,  but  on  the  contrary  may 
represent  faithfully,  beauty  in  all  its  perfection.  With  regard  to  the 
oft  quoted  statement  that  “  photography  cannot  lie,”  I  do  not  go  into 
this  question  in  my  convention  paper.  I  assume  that  the  photographer 
is  able  to  so  use  his  instruments  that  they  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  in  his  hands.  The  argument  that 
the  “high  art”  photographer  in  his  “faking”  (not  offensively  used)  is 
:orrecting  the  lies  of  straight  photography  is  tantamount  to  saying 
hat  photography  never  tells  the  truth.  Now,  is  this  the  case?  We 
lave  an  enormous  number  of  failures,  but  are  they  inherent  or  only 
ihere  through  lack  of  skill?  Let  me  instance  a  case.  A  head  is  to  be 
photographed.  Light  and  shade  pose,  and  proportion  are  all  looked 
;o  at  the  moment- of  exposure,  and  let  us  assume  they  are  correct.  A 
legative  is  secured  which  is  not  satisfactory.  Does  it  follow  that 
ihotography  is  incapable  of  rendering  this  effect?  It  may  be  easier 
o  correct  the  faults  by  “  faking  ”  than  to  go  on  exposing  plate  after 
ilate  in  a  kind  of  hopeless  uncertainty,  but  it  is  not  so  successful  a 
way,  its  results  are  not  so  truthful,  and  in  any  case  it  cannot  (I  think) 
le  argued  that  it  is  the  only  way. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  would  like  to  mention.  We  photo¬ 
graphers  seem  to  have  but  one  idea  as  to  what  a  negative  should  be 
like,  independent  of  the  effect  it  is  supposed  to  represent.  Detai1  is 
risible  to  the  human  eye  in  shadows  only  to  a  certain  extent  according 
o  circumstances,  yet  we  seem  always  to  be  frightened  at  shadow. 
Detail  in  the  shadows  is  by  the  most  of  us  promoted  from  relative 
?ood  to  absolute  good.  Undoubtedly  there  must  be  but  little  abso¬ 
lute  blackness,  but  there  are  those  who  expect  detail  in  a  shadow 
in  the  negative,  where  no  such  thing  was  to  be  seen  by  the  human 
ye  at  the  moment  of  exposure.  I  do  not  know  that  the  translation 
if  colour  into  tone  has  any  scientific  measure.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  different  individuals  have  different 
values  for  colours.  Discussing  a  portrait  in  the  Rembrandt 
ffyle  of  lighting  with  an  artist  friend  I  objected  that  the  amount 
■f  high  light  suggested  marble  and  not  a  healthy  human  complexion, 
ffe  on  the  other  hand  considered  that  the  tone  values  were  just  about 
right.  Now  as  practically  all  our  photographs  are  translations  from 
colour  subjects,  there  is  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  score 
is  to  their  success. 

With  regard  to  the  trees  at  Birnam,  if  it  was  not  possible  to  secure 
certain  effects  of  straight  photography — and  I  have  already  said  some- 
fixing  on  the  failure  being  due  perhaps  to  one  of  the  thousand  and  one 
possible  faults  of  manipulation  which  even  the  best  operators  are  not 
treed  from — then  two  courses  were  open,  either  leave  the  subject  as 
not  suitable  for  photography  or  “  fake  ”  the  negative,  and  be  content 
with  a  second  class  result.  I  do  not  for  a  single  moment  hold  that 
-his  is  not  legitimate,  I  only  say  that  the  masterpieces  of  photography 
nan  never  be  produced  in  this  way,  and  that  we  are  depending  too 
much  upon  modification  of  the  print  and  too  little  upon  real  art  know- 
edge  in  the  production  of  the  negative. 

I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  “  high  art”  photographer,  just  for 
this  reason.  I  give  him  every  credit  for  tiying  his  best  to  stretch 
his  limitations,  he  is  fulfilling  a  good  purpose,  for  he  is  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  much  neglected  study  of  art,  but  I  think  that  as  yet 
he  has  only  shown  his  determination  to  do  something  notable  if  he 
2an  without  having  quite  done  it  or  precisely  •  hit  upon  the  right  way 
of  doing  it. — I  am  yours,  etc.,  J.  K.  Tulloch,  M.B. 

Dundee,  July  27,  1903. 
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TIME  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  Mi.  Bennett  in  his  letter  repeats  his  now  well  known 
arguments.  Almost  all  of  them  are  obviously  open  to<  reply,  but  if 
after  an  argument  has  been  replied  to,  it  has  only  to  be  shouted  out 
again  in  slightly  varying  language  to  be  met  once  again  by  repetition 
of  a  previous  reply,  the  time  must  be  approaching  when  the  Editor 
will  add  a  small  foot-note  to  the  correspondence. 

I  therefore  only  speak  on  those  arguments  which  touch  even  slightly 
on  new  ground. 

Mr.  Bennett  labours  very  hard  to  prove  that  because  Messrs. 
Hurter  and  Driffield  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  contrast  of  1  to  32 
covers  the  range  of  tones  which  a  photographer  has  to  deal  with,  the 
pi  oof  of  the  existence  of  a  larger  contrast  in  the  negative  entirely 
destroys  the  basic  foundation  of  their  work.  I  pointed  out  in  reply 
that  the  experiments  of  Hurter  and  Driffield  have  always  (and  more 
especially  in  later  years)  covered  a  much  wider  range  than  1  to  32, 
and  as  far  as  the  truth  of  their  theories  is  concerned  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  extreme  range  of  contrast  to  be  dealt  with  is  1  to  32, 
or  1  to  256. 

The  same  fact  applies  to  my  own  work,  which  is  based  on  trial 
slips  of  1  to*  256. 

Mr.  Bennett  also  works  very  hard  to  tie*  me  down  to  limited  con¬ 
trasts,  and  refers  to  the  illustrations  in  my  Manual.  I  must  ask 
readers  to  refer  first  hand  to  these  illustrations,  and  not  to  accept 
Mr.  Bennett’s  classification  of  them  as  being  of  “slight  contrast.” 
They  will  find  that  the  usual  extreme  range  to  be  met  with  in  ordinary 
outdoor  work  is  illustrated;  namely,  high  lights  in  full  sun,  and 
fairly  broad  masses  of  shadow  detail.  There  was  no  need  in  the 
scheme  of  the  book  to  illustrate  more  extreme  contrasts. 

Mr.  Bennett  says  with  regard  to*  these  illustrations: — “In  Fig.  5, 
facing  page  24,  he  applies  a  scale  of  contrast  to  his  subject,  and  shows 
it  to  possess  a  range  of  1  to  4  only.” 

This  illustrates  Mr.  Bennett’s  habitual  disregard  of  radical  exactness, 
for  the  contrast  of  1  to  4  is  between  “  the  high  light — the  sky,”  and 
“  a  half  tone — a  bit  of  the  old  lady’s  dress  to-  the  right  of  her  hand.” 
There  are  in  the  subject  (and  even  shown  in  the  reproduction),  many 
tones  of  shadow  detail  much  lower  than  the  “  half  tone  ”  which  is 
contrasted ;  and  the  total  contrast  in  the  subject  is  certainly  much  over 
1  to  4.  It  is  an  outdoor  figure  subject  strongly  side  lighted  by  evening 
sunshine,  and  therefore  has  broad  shadow  detail. 

In  my  last  letter,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  I  explained  and  de¬ 
fined  the  sense  in  which  I  used  the  word  “  contrast  ”  in  my  writings. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Bennett  bases  an  accusation  on  this,  that  “  as  soon  as 
his  position  is  found  to  be  untenable,  he  explains  that*  he  never  meant 
what  his  words  expressed.” 

Unfortunately  for  this  accusation,  I  had  already  (page  66  of  my 
Manual)  fully  and  exactly  defined  in  what  sense  I  used  the  word 
“  contrast,”  and  this  was  published  before  Mr.  Bennett  commenced 
his  attacks.  Anyone  who  follows  the  principles  of  my  method  will 
see  that  in  speaking  of  the  alteration  of  contrast  by  development  I 
could  not  well  confuse  matters  by  using  the  word  in  any  other  sense. 

Finally,  let  me  ask  those  readers  who  are  even  slightly  interested  in 
time  development  to  form  their  judgment  on  the  matter  by  reading 
the  complete  case  for,  my  method  as  presented  in  my  Manual,  and  not 
to  accept  the  destorted  version  of  the  matter  presented  by  Mr.  Bennett. 
— I  am  yours,  etc.,  Alfred  Watkins. 

July  26th,  1903. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  the  last  paragraph  in  “  Free  Lance’s  ” 
article  “On  Things  in  General,”  what  does  my  old  friend  think  of 
the  following  slight  alterations?— 

“  There  are  few  studios  nowadays  where  the  operator’s  time  is 
entirely  filled  up  with  sitters.  Why  does  he  not  use  these  ispare 
moments  to  making  his  own  ‘newspaper  copy’  on  things  in  general? 
It  is  easy,  it  is  cheap,  and  needs  no  expensive  or  even  extra  apparatus.” 

I  am  -sui’e  that  “  Free  Lance  ”  will  appi’eciate  the  point  of  this 
when  I  sign  myself. — Yours  trxdy,  Trade  Enlarger. 

July  25th,  1903. 
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THE  LATE  POPE  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Herewith  I  send  you  a  copy  of  translation  of  the 
late  Pope’s  Latin  verses  upon  “Photography.”  The  original  (in 
Latin)  appeared  some  years  ago  in  your  columns.  This  translation 
is  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Axon,  of  Manchester,  and  is  included  in  “The 
Ancoats  Skylark,  and  Other  Verses,”  published  by  John  Heywood. 
At  the  present  moment  it  might  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. — 
Yours  faithfully,  H.  J.  Godbold. 

74,  Baker  Street,  W. 

July  22nd,  1903. 

The  Photographic  Art. 
by  LEO  XIII. 

The  sun’s  bright  pencil’s  flaming  tip 
Has  drawn  the  image  we  descry — 

Drawn  ample  brow  and  smiling  lip, 

And  tender  light  of  beaming  eye. 

0  wondrous  art,  invention  rare, 

A  marvel  subtle,  strange,  and  new  ! 

Apelles,  Nature’s  rival,  ne’er 
So  beautiful  a  picture  drew 

— Translation  by  W.  E  A,  Axon. 


THE  CONVENTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  statement  made  by 
“Free  Lance,”  on  “Things  in  General,”  page  584,  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  give  a  correct  account  of  the  conception  of  the  P.C.LhK. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  true  in  his  statement,  except  that  it  was  a 
conception.  The  following  are  the  facts.  On  my  return  from  the 
U.  S.A.  in  1884  I  spoke  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  about  the  success  of  the 
American  Convention,  which  numbered  many  thousands.  I  suggested 
that  we  should  have  one  in  England.  He  pooh-poched  the  idea.  Y"et 
I  kept  pegging  away.  On  his  visiting  me  at  my  studio  one  day  in 
dropped  Mr.  Briginshaw.  I  again  broached  the  subject.  His  reply 
was,  “Well,  well,  let  us  start  it.”  The  first  meeting  consisted  of  three 
persons.  Mr.  Briginshaw  can  corroborate  the  above.  It  matters  little 
when  or  where  a  society  is  started ;  if  it  is  a  grand  success,  that 
is  enough.  But  what  is  of  more  importance  is  that  credit  of 
discovery  and  publication  should  be  given  to  the  right  parties.  I  can 
quote  many  cases.  I  quite  sympathise  with  the  Press  when  they  are 
quietly  ignored  or  shunted  in  the  toasts  at  the  Convention  dinner. 
I  would  like  to  know  who  is  guilty  of  the  sin  of  omission.  Also,  who 
was  responsible  why  Professor  Stebbing’s  name  was  not  coupled 
with  the  names  of  the  foreign  delegates  at  the  Convention  dinner  at 
Oxford.  I  know  that  Professor  Stebbing  worked  very  hard  in  the 
interests  of  the  Convention.  Should  it  be  taken  as  a  personal  matter 
or  a  slight  against  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  ? — I  remain, 
Sins,  yours  truly,  A.  L.  Henderson. 

Westmoor  Hall,  Brimsdown,  Ponders  End,  Middlesex. 

July  24th,  1903. 

A  FEW  FACTS  THAT  CONFRONT  US  IN  OUR  ART. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — When  we  think  what  a  vast  amount  of  matter  has  been 
written  relating  to  photography  from  week  to  week  for  years  past,  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  there  are  few  subjects  now  not  thoroughly 
thrashed  out,  and  unknown  to  veterans  in  the  art,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  see  the  same  old  subjects  revived  from  time  to  time — 
dished  up  in  a  different  form,  perhaps — to  suit  the  public.  Beyond 
the  revolution  that  Jena  glass  made  in  the  construction  of  lenses,  there 
is  little  we  may  regard  as  new  in  our  art. 

We  grunt  and  sweat  in  this  weary  life,  trying  to  please  an  exacting 
public  in  its  fastidious  fancies,  a  public  that  is  lacking  in  sympathy, 
and  which  fails  to  appreciate  our  efforts  when  we  try  our  best.  And 
we  find  many  conflicting  opinions  of  what  an  ideal  photo  should  be. 

Many  condemn  retouching  and  faking,  they  consider  it  not  legiti¬ 
mate  photography;  some  there  are  who  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 


sacrifice  a  truthful  portrait  for  flattery.  There  is  another  class  tin 
prefer  the  fuzzy,  slightly  out-of-focus  kind,  resembling  Mrs.  Cameron 
style  that  took  with  the  public  some  years  back.  We  see  anothe  I 
category  diametrically  opposed  to  the  impressionistic,  the  “  I  (A  j 
kind,  who  believe  in  bright,  hard  pictures,  with  microscopic  detaiffl 
and  sharpness  everywhere.  And  the  greatest  difficulty  a  photographs  j 
finds  is  to  know  which  line  to  take  to  please  his  subjects. 

We  cannot  compete  with  the  painter.  Photography  has  its  limita  I 
tions,  and  we  hear  cynics  retort  that  our  poses  are  conventional  am 
lacking  in  variety.  This  we  admit,  for  here  the  painter  has  an  advan 
tage.  He  can  modify  and  suppress  defects  and  bring  all  parts  iit| 
unison,  which  our  lens  would  fail  to  do.  In  lighting  we  are  not  si 
handicapped,  and  in  this  subject  our  artistic  ability  is  shown.  Ron 
much  are  we  indebted  to  Rembrandt  for  the  lessons  he  has  taught 
us?  We  have  all  seen  and  admired  his  effective  style  of  lighting,  that 
displays  the  whole  gamut  of  light  and  shade,  imparting  the  boldest 
relief  to  the  subject. 

We  do  not  deny  we  are  plagiarists  to  a  certain  extent.  We  borrow! 
hints  from  the  painters  and  copy  them  in  accessories  and  backgrounds 
Here  we  see  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  column,  balustrade,  arm 
the  “  Gainsborough  ”  background,  used  by  photographers  to-day,  arid 
we  acquire  a  mannerism,  so  to  speak,  by  studying  the  works  of  the 
great  painters,  that  tends  to  raise  our  work  above  mediocrity. 

We  sometimes  think  we  have  gone  too  far  and  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  judicious  retouching,  and  feel  in  doubt  whether  it  is  wise 
to  over-flatter,  regardless  of  likeness  and  truth,  to  please  an  uncul 
tured  vain  public. 

To  retouch  or  not  to  retouch — that  is  the  question — 

Whether  it  is  better  to  depict  human  nature  with  all  its  defects  and 
Vagaries;  to  suffer  ridicule  and  the  undeserved  taunts  of  the  public. 
Or  to  appeal  to  Art  to  add  her  touch  of  flattery  and  untruth, 

By  means  of  retouching  and  faking  thereby  end  them? 

To  retouch  and  cuitail  the  abnormal  mouth, 

To  obliterate  the  myriad  freckles  and  blemishes  our  skin  is  heir  to, 
And  subdue  those  deep  long  furrows  that  age  and  care  have  made; 

To  define  the  rugged  features  and  transform  the  irregular  contour; 

In  fact,  to  impart  grace  and  beauty  that  wrill  rival  Adonis, 

’Tis  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

“  Nature  unadorned  adorned  the  most,”  is  not  the  maxim  for  this 
age.  Disease  and  accident  have  marred  our  limbs  and  features,  so  , 
that  we  no  more  resemble  the  ideal  standard  of  beauty  depicted  by  the 
classic  school — that  beauty  which  appeals  to  us  to-day  with  all  its  : 
charms  and  which  we  can  never  hope  to  rival,  much  less  surpass. 

“  ’Tis  not  a  lip,  or  eye,  we  beauty  call, 

But  the  joint  force,  and  full  result  of  all.” 

— Yours,  etc.,  Tripod. 

ENGLISH  COPYRIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHS  COPIED  ON 
GERMAN  POST-CARDS.— THE  DECISION  OF  THE  GERMAN 

COURTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  Photographic  Copyright  Union  had  observed  the 
immense  reproduction  of  English  copyright  photographs  in  Germany 
for  post-cards,  and  they  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  testing  how 
far  this  could  be  legally  prevented. 

Early  in  1900  a  members’  copyright  photograph  had  been  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  Neue  Photographische  Gesellschaft,  Aktien  Gesellschaft. 
of  Steglitz.  The  union,  through  their  solicitors,  instructed  a  reputed  1 
German  solicitor  to  take  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  the  Fifth  Civil 
Chamber  of  the  Royal  Provincial  Court  1  of  Berlin.  After  a  very  long 
time  (as  is  customary  with  most  courts  of  law,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad),  a  decision  was  given  against  the  union.  The  committee 
then  determined  to  appeal  against  the  judgment  of  that  Court.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  they  were  unsuccessful  in  that  appeal.  Judgment  was 
pronounced  on  May  12th,  1903.  The  committee  think  that  an  extract 
from  the  letter  of  Dr.  Katz,  the  solicitor  in  Berlin,  will  give  a  fair 
outline  of  the  case. 

Extract  from  Dr.  Katz’s  Letter,  dated  Berlin,  July  6th,  1903. 

The  judgment  has  fully  recognised  that  English  people  are  pro¬ 
tected  in  Germany  with  regard  to  the  copyright  of  photographs 
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within  the  same  limits  as  German  people.  The  only  reason  for 
dismissing  the  appeal  has  been  the  special  proviso  of  German 
law  that  the  copyright  of  photographs  be  not  protected,  if  the 
photograph  is  applied  on  a  work  of  manufacture.  Now,  the  Court 
has  considered  that  the  post-cards  of  the  Neue  Photographiische 
Gesellschaft  are  to  be  appreciated  as  a  work  of  manufacture, 
because  the  photograph  does  only  occupy  a  little  space  on  the  post¬ 
card,  so  that  the  post-card  has  not  lost  its  special  character  as 
a  paper  containing  a  letter.  You  see  that  the  reason  why  the 
appeal  is  dismissed  is  essentially  a  matter  of  fact;  the  Highest 
Court  can  only  reverse  the  judgment,  if  the  judges  below  have 
violated  the  law.  The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  a  matter  of  fact  might  be  considered  as  a  violation  of 
law  depends  entirely  on  the  free  dictum  of  the  judges  of  the 
highest  Court.  Questions  of  this  kind  cannot  be  judged  by  a 
certain  law ;  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  personal  contemplation  to 
say  in  this  special  case  whether  the  principal  character  of  the  cards 
are  the  photo  or  the  post-card. 

The  judgment  alluded  to  has  been  translated,  but  it  is  so  technical 
and  voluminous  that  the  committee  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  much 
interest  to  your  readers. 

It  must  be  understood  that  no  complaint  can  be  made  against  the 
fairness  of  the  German  Courts.  One  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  English  photographer,  through  the  Berne  Convention,  is  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  which  a  German  photographer  obtains  in  his  own 
country.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  German  law  as  regards  photo¬ 
graphs — viz. ,  if  a  German  copyright  photograph  is  reproduced  in  a 
manufactured  article  the  German  law  gives  the  photographer  no  redress, 
and  it  is  on  the  grounds  that  the  post-card  is  more  a  manufactured  or 
trading  article  than  simply  a  photograph  that  this  case  has  been  lost. 
—Yours  faithfully,  Henry  Gower, 

Secretary  for  the  Committee. 

23,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 

July  25th,  1903. 


Messrs.  W.  Watson  and  Sons  send  us  a  copy  of  the  latest  edition 
of  their  catalogue  of  photographic  instruments  and  accessories.  This 
is  a  production  of  over  200  pages,  which  deals  with  a  very  large 
selection  of  photographic  requisites,  and  it  includes  many  illustrations 
from  negatives  made  with  lenses  of  Messrs.  Watson’s  production. 

On  Saturday  last,  July  25th,  the  employees  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Beard  had 
their  annual  outing  to  Windsor.  On  arriving  there  they  went  direct  to 
the  Castle,  where  a  guide  conducted  them  to  the  various  objects  of 
interest.  At  1  o’clock  an  excellent  champagne  luncheon  was  enjoyed 
at  Layley’s  Restaurant.  The  party  then  adjourned  to  a  launch,  and  a 
pleasant  river  trip  was  taken  to  Clewer  Races.  At  5  o’clock  tea  was 
partaken,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  hr  a  drive  to  Windsor 
Forest  and  Virginia  Waters.  The  weather  being  most  pleasant  the 
outing  was  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  appreciated  by  all  members. 

“How  Our  Leaders  Work”  ! — As  a  rule,  the  wiles  of  the  exhibition 
secretary  fall  unheeded  on  my  ears.  But  when  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers,  who 
had  in  hand  the  organising  of  our  own — the  Croydon  Camera  Club- 
exhibition,  represented  to  me  that,  in  virtue  of  my  position  as  presi¬ 
dent,  I  was  expected  to  produce  something  not  discreditable,  and 
when,  furthermore,  I  observed  the  fever  and  toil  of  preparation  which 
my  fellow-members  were  seized  with,  I  felt  I  had  to  get  out  of  the 
aforesaid  pleasant  armchair,  and,  metaphorically,  take  off  my  coat. 
Looking  over  my  smaller  negatives  I  chanced  upon  a  subject  which 
at  once  captured  my  fancy.  I  had,  of  course,  “  seen  the  picture  ”  in 
the  original  scene,  but  had,  so  far,  never  printed  it.  The  subject  was 
hidden  away  in  a  small  portion  of  a  i-plate.  It  measured  but  2  inches 
by  |  of  an  inch.  This  little  strip,  barely  twice  the  size  of  a  postage 
stamp,  I  enlarged  on  to  Wellington  and  Ward’s  smooth  bromide  paper, 
up  to  10  by  4  inches,  mounted  it  in  American  fashion,  entered  it  in  a 
class  containing  76  prints,  and  was  awarded  by  Messrs.  Craigie, 
Bedding,  and  Ashby  a  bronze  medal  for  it.  After  this  the  genially 
expressed  opinion  of  the  “  Photographic  News”  that  I  am  “a  greater 
authority  on  ‘  pink  parasols  ’  and  ‘  sad  coloured  frieze  ulsters  ’  than 
on  the  optics  of  enlarging”  seemed  to  me  to  be  just  what  one  might 
expect. — Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  in  the  “Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  India.” 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  include 
ing  queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand ,  London 
W.  O.  *’  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay . 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co«t.. 
24,  Wellington-street,  Strand ,  London ,  W.  C. 

- - 

W.  U.- — The  one  registration  will  protect  both  sizes. 

Operator. — The  specimens  of  work  submitted  to  us  indicate  the  pos-  - 
session  of  fair,  but  not  exceptional,  ability.  You  might  secure  a 
salary  of  from  £2  to  £3  per  week. 

Needles — We  cannot  say  definitely  but  probably  they  are  obtainable 
of  the  Aerograph  Company,  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street, 
E.C. 

Pyro  Stains  on  Hands. — “A.  H.  P.”  asks:  “Will  you  kindly 
favour  me  with  the  formula  that  is  used  for  keeping  the  hands  free 
from  pyro  stains.  I  think  I  saw  it  in  the  Journal  some  time  ago, 
but  am  unable  to  trace  it?  ”  In  reply  :  The  only  way  to  keep 
the  hands  free  from  pyro  stains  is  not  to  let  them  touch  the 
solution.  Thin  india-rubber  finger  stalls  are  sold  by  most  dealers, 
which  will  protect  the  fingers  and  are  not  uncomfortable  in  work¬ 
ing.  Vaseline  rubbed  over  the  fingers,  and  then  wiped  off,  will 
prevent  the  stain  from  penetrating  deeply  into  the  skin. 

View  Finder.— “  Warship  ”  says  :  “  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if 
you  would  kindly  tell  me  what  form  of  view  finder  you  would 
advise  me  to  procure  in  order  to  use  with  a  12  by  10  conical 
bellows  camera  when  taking  ships,  etc.  ?  One  giving  some  idea 
of  size  of  image  would  be  preferred,  and  at  not  too  excessive  a 

price.”  In  reply:  There  are  so  many  forms  of  view  finders  on  the 

market,  all  of  which  are  good ;  and  it  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
opinion  as  to  which  is  best.  We  should,  for  your  purpose,  advise 
you  to  get  one  of  the  “  brilliant  ”  type ;  such  as  are  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Adams  and  Co.,  Charing  Cross  Road,  or  Messrs.  A.  E. 
Staley  and  Co. ,  35,  Aldermanbury. 

Formula  Wanted. — “ Artist ”  asks:  “Will  you  kindly  give  me  a. 
cheap  formula,  with  the  method  of  using  same,  for  sensitising, 
say,  cartridge  or  other  drawing  paper  ?  What  I  require  is  a 
paper  to  expose  and  develop  in  a  similar  way  to  bromide,  that 
would  hold  good  for  a  week  or  two.  I  do  not  expect  permanent 
results.”  In  reply:  Most  of  the  makers  now  supply  papers 
with  a  rough  drawing  paper  surface  ready  for  use,  which  we 
should  advise  you  to  purchase  rather  than  attempt  to-  make  it 
yourself.  Making  bromide  papers  requires  considerable  experi¬ 
ence,  and  until  that  is  acquired  there  must  be  considerable  waste 
of  material,  so  that  the  made  article  will,  in  the  end,  cost  more 
than  if  it  were  purchased. 

Spotty  Prints. — “Interested”  says:  “On  enclosed  prints  you  will 
see  a  number  of  spots,  the  cause  of  which  I  cannot  find  out ;  they 
are  not  like  the  metallic  spots  that  you  usually  find  on  P.O.P.  I 
am  very  interested  in  my  work,  taking  great  care  that  all  dishes 
are  well  cleaned  when  I  am  toning.  If  you  look  closely  at  the 
spots  they  appear  to  be  under  the  surface  ;  they  also  show  up 
more  when  dry.  The  paper  is  otherwise  very  good.  I  enclose  a 
sample  for  your  inspection.  If  you  look  through  it,  examine  it 
by  a  magnifying  glass,  you  will  see  a  lot  of  spots.  Do  you  think 
these  would  show  on  being  toned  ?  ”  In  reply  :  As  the  spots  can 
be  seen  before  the  paper  is  printed,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are 
not  due  to  anything  in  the  manipulation.  Try  another  brand  of 
paper. 
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Reducing  Negatives. — “  E.  L.”  says  :  “  My  assistant  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  ammonium  per-sulphate  reducer,  and  after 
reducing  one  or  two  waste  negatives  successfully,  tried  two 
good  negatives,  but  unfortunately,  one  of  the  latter  was,  after 
reduction,  found  to  be  covered  with  small  dark  pock-marks, 
which  were  not  affected  by  subsequent  immersion  in  the  sodium 
sulphite.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  inform  me  of  the 
cause  and  the  remedy,  if  any?  A  5  per  cent,  solution  was  used, 
and  the  negatives  thoroughly  well  washed  and  soaked.”  In 
reply  :  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell  you  where  your  assistant 
failed  in  the  one  instance  while  he  had  succeeded  in  several 
others.  Evidently  he  did  not  treat  that  negative  the  same  as 
he  had  done  the  others,  or  the  result  would  have  been  the  same. 
We  doubt  if  the  marks  can  be  removed  now. 

Book  Wanted. — G.  B.  Jeffreys  writes  :  “Kindly  advise  me  if  there 
be  an  English  or  French  translation  of  Dr.  S.  Czapski\s  ‘Theorie 
der  Optischen  Instrumente,’  Breslau,  1893,  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
Rudolph,  in  his  monograph  on  tele-photographic  objectives ;  and 
by  Dallmeyer,  in  his  ‘  Telephotography,’  page  61.  If  there  be 
no  translation  you  may  be  able  to  refer  me  to  some  book  in 
English  in  which  the  formulae  in  question  are  demonstrated.” 
In  reply  :  We  doubt  very  much  whether  any  translations  are  in 
existence.  We  would  suggest  that  our  querist  should  consult 
“  Photographic  Optics,”  by  R.  S.  Cole,  and  the  work  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sylvanus  Thompson,  both  of  which  can  be  seen  at  the 
R.P.S.,  the  Camera  Club,  or  Patent  Office  Library. 

Focussing. — H.  W.  Tarlton  says:  “I  have  just  had  given  to  me  a 
5-plate  bellows  camera,  but  cannot  get  anything  into  focus 
except  when  the  bellows  are  nearly  shut  up.  The  lens  is  a 
Busch  Aplanat  of  8in.  focus.  Can  you  help  me  to  understand 
how  to  use  the  bellows  properly,  as  I  don’t  see  anything  about  it 
in  my  instruction-book  ?  What  use  can  you  make  of  the  camera 
when  the  bellows  are  fully  open — about  21in. — I  cannot  see  any¬ 
thing  at  all  on  the  screen?  Perhaps  you  have  already  answered 
such  questions  as  these  in  your  journal,  but  as  I  am  only  a 
youngster,  you  might  kindly  tell  me  something  to  assist  me?” 
In  reply  :  If  the  lens  is  but  8in.  focus  you  will  only  require  an 
extension  of  the  bellows  of,  say,  8in.  or  9in.  to  get  the  image 
in  focus.  The  longer  extension  is  only  useful  when  one  element 
of  the  lens  is  used  by  itself — or  in  copying.  Have  you  not  got  a 
friend  who  can  show  you  how  to  use  the  camera  ? 

Heating  Burnisher.— C.  Jackson  asks:  “Could  you  inform  me  how 
to  work  a  Globe  enameller  with  the  spirit  heating  arrangement, 
as  I  have  no  gas.  I  have  written  to  two  wholesale  houses  for  the 
directions,  but  they  have  none  they  say  ?  I  fancy  benzoline  is  the 
spirit,  but  I  can  only  get  it  to  burn  in  the  end  of  the  bottom 
roller  instead  of  the  whole  length  of  the  pipe  inside  the  roll— 
really  a  long  Bunsen  burner.  I  have  tried  every  way  I  can  think 
•of  regulating  the  taps,  but  cannot  get  it  to  work  properly.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  passes  an  excess  of  benzoline  vapour,  so  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  air  mixed  with  it  to  cause  it  to  burn,  as 
•does  the  mixture  of  air  and  gas.”  In  reply  :  We  are  afraid  we 
cannot  help  you  much,  as  we  have  had  no  practical  experience 
with  this  burnisher.  When  we  have  seen  it  in  use  it  has  always 
been  with  gas.  Possibly  the  one  you  have  is  not  adapted  for 
spirit. 

Artificial  Light. — “  Hoosier  ”  writes  :  “  Now  that  the  dark  weather 
will  soon  be  upon  us,  I  am  on  the  look-out  for  a  light  that  would 
be  serviceable  for  taking  portraits  at  night.  Which  kind  of  light 
would  be  best  since  electric  light  is  not  available?  Sky  work  is 
mostly  confined  to  taking  midgets,  in  large  quantities,  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  sitter  for  cabinets.  What  sort  of  light  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  me  to  get  for  such  work,  and  about  what  cost  would  a  suitable 
light  be,  and  about  what  length  of  exposure  would  be  required 
on,  say,  an  Imperial  Sovereign  (Rapid)  Plate?  Could  a  strong 
enough  light  be  obtained  from  gas?”  In  reply:  As  the 
electric  light  is  not  available,  we  should  advise  you  to  adopt 
incandescent  gas  light.  Adamson’s  is  an  excellent  arrangement 
for  the  work.  See  their  advertisement  in  the  Journal,  and  write 
them  for  price  list.  The  exposure  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  aperture  of  the  lens  us,ed,  and  the  distance  the  light  is  placed 
from  the  sitter. 


Rotherham  Photographic  Society. — The  fourteenth  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  Rotherham  Drill  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  October  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th,  1903. 
The  following  are  the  open  classes  : — A,  photographs,  any  subject  pre¬ 
viously  medalled) ;  B,  portraiture  and  figure  studies  (not  previously 
medalled);  C,  landscape  and  seascape  (not  previously  medalled);  1), 
architecture  (not  previously  medalled) ;  E,  lantern  slides  (sets  of  four). 
Silver  and  bronze  medals  and  certificates  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  judges.  No  entrance  fees  for  Classes  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  For 
Class  E  a  charge  of  one  shilling  per  set  will  be  made.  The  judges  will 
be  Messrs.  C.  Barrow-  Keene,  F.R.P.S.,  Derby;  and  T.  A.  Seotton, 
Derby.  Prospectus  may  be  had  from  the  hon.  sec. ,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Hemmingway,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham. 

“  Photography  cannot  lie  ”  used  to  be  a  popular  saying,  but  the 
members  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  who  were  present 
at  Mr.  E.  W.  Taylor’s  lecture  the  other  night,  are  of  opinion  that, 
in  Mr.  Taylor’s  hands,  at  least.it  can  prevaricate  to  an  extent  that 
answers  the  same  purpose.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  “Faking 
the  Negative,”  and  Mr.  Taylor  showed,  by  means  of  lantern  slides, 
made  from  negatives  before  and  after  treatment,  how  it  was  possible 
with  knife  and  pencil  to  remove  obtrusive  things,  such  as  houses, 
fences,  telegraph  poles,  and  the  like,  in  one  instance  even  taking  out 
completely  a  figure  in  a  group,  thereby  improving  the  composition. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  these  results  passed  the  very  severe  test 
of  enlargement  by  means  of  the  optical  lantern  without  showing  traces 
of  the  alteration,  it  will  be  understood  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  master 
at  this  class  of  work. 

The  Spinthariscope  for  Demonstrating  Radium  Energy. — Messrs. 
R.  and  J.  Beck,  Ltd.,  of  68,  Cornhill,  E.C. ,  send  us  the  following 
details  of  this  instrument,  which  has  been  invented  by  Sir  William 
Crookes,  F.R.S.,  to  demonstrate  the  extraordinary  physical  properties 
of  radium  A  small  quantity  of  radium  is  placed  in  front  of  a  fluor¬ 
escent  screen,  and  upon  examination  with  a  high  magnifying  power  a 
scintillating  appearance  is  observed,  as  if  a  number  of  minute  sparks 
were  being  thrown  against  the  screen.  The  rays  or  atoms  which  are 
being  continuously  given  out  by  the  rad  um  aie  iend  rd  vi-il  la  when  they 
strike  the  fluorescent  screen.  The  instrument  is  made  in  three  forms : 
(1)  As  a  microscope  slide,  which  requires  to  be  examined  with  an 
object  glass  of  about  l^in.  power.  (2)  As  a  complete  instrument  for 
the  pocket,  which  consists  of  a  tube  of  about  l^in.  long,  with  a  fluor¬ 
escent  screen  at  one  end,  a  moveable  pointer  carrying  the  radium  being 
placed  over  it,  and  a  powerful  lens  combination  in  a  sliding  tube  at  the 
other.  (3)  As  a  complete  instrument  for  the  pocket,  but  a  simple  form 
of  No.  2  with  fixed  pointer.  In  order  to  see  it  to  the  best  advantage 
(in  the  daytime)  the  observer  should  remain  in  a  darkened  room  for 
five  minutes,  so  that  the  eye  may  become  sufficiently  sensitive.  The 
screen  should  then  be  carefully  focussed,  in  the  case  of  the  microscope 
by  the  usual  adjustment,  or  in  the  case  of  the  Spinthariscope  by 
pulling  out  the  lens  end  of  the  instrument.  The  field  will  then  appear 
as  a  dark  background  covered  with  scintillating  points  of  light.”  The 
instrument  is  obtainable  of  Messrs.  Beck. 


%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  received  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  abso¬ 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears  in 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Profile  Long  after  the  photographic  portrait 

Portraits.  became  common,  there  might  have  been 

seen  at  Brighton  and  other  seaside  resorts  shabby-genteel 
men  who  earned  a  precarious  livelihood  by  cutting  out 
from  black  paper  the  profiles  of  any  customers  who  were 
willing  to  pay  a  few  pence  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  what 
they  looked  like  sideways.  It  is  a  curious  reflection  that 
ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hundred  live  and  die  without 
having  any  notion  of  the  cut  of  their  profile.  As  they  look 
in  the  mirror  they  can  only  get  a  full  face  view,  or  by  a 
strain  upon  their  eyes  they  can  get  their  face  partly  turned 
to  the  right  or  the  left.  By  a  dexterous  use  of  a  second 
mirror  they  can  get  a  view  of  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
such  an  aid  was  much  in  request  when  men  used  to  cultivate 
a  vertical  parting  of  their  back  hair.  But  their  profile  is 
a  mystery,  and  although  everyone  has  a  notion  that,  seen 
edgeways,  he  looks  like  a  Grecian  cameo,  he  generally 
doesn’t.  It  is  easy  enough  to  arrange  mirrors  so  that  a 
man  can  see  his  own  profile,  and  occasionally  he  will  in  a 
restaurant — in  which  places  looking-glasses  are  often  more 
plentiful  than  the  food  on  the  plates — see  by  accident  his 
reflected  profile  afar  off,  and  wonder  who  the  fellow  is. 
Profile  portraits  are,  of  course,  easy  enough  to  produce  with 
a  camera.  You  merely  have  to  pin  up  a  calico  sheet,  or  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  against  a  flat  surface,  seat  your  patient 
in  front  of  it,  and  give  a  very  short  exposure.  Such  pic¬ 
tures  are  occasionally  taken  as  curiosities,  but  we  think 


that  anyone  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  secure 
an  album  of  such  portraits  of  his  friends  would 
meet  with  some  very  interesting  experiences.  It 
would  be  as  well,  before  commencing  the  collec¬ 
tion,  to  provide  himself  with  a  few  reliable  weapons 
of  defence,  for  he  would  most  certainly  subject  himself  to 
assault  and  battery  by  his  aggrieved  sitters.  The  face  is 
often  attractive  by  reason  of  the  colouring,  the  expression 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  good-humoured  dimples  which  lurk  about 
the  mouth.  We  have  in  mind  the  countenance  of  such  an 
one,  a  girl  hardly  out  of  her  teens,  whose  every  gesture 
shows  that  she  is  on  exceedingly  good  terms  with  herself. 
Now,  her  profile  is  horrid  ;  quite  witch-like  in  its  hideousness, 
and  we  dare  not  think  of  the  consequences  of  showing  her 
a  map  of  it.  The  only  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  tell 
her  a  fib,  and  say  that  it  was  someone  else.  And  the  worst 
part  of  the  business  is  that  you  cannot  use  the  common 
formula,  “  an  unflattering  likeness  ”  when  considering  the 
merits  of  a  photographic  profile  portrait.  An  ordinary 
portrait  may  make  a  person  much  uglier  than  she  is,  owing 
to  careless  or  ignorant  manipulation  of  the  light  by  the 
man  at  the  camera,  and  in  this  way  a  beautiful  face  may 
be  made  to  look  positively  plain.  But  this  profile  picture 
merely  pretends  to  give  the  form  of  the  face  and  head,  arid 
the  tracing  of  that  outline  is  rigidly  correct.  It  is  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  person’s  profile  as  designed  by  Dame  Nature, 
and  Dame  Nature  is  far  more  lavish  with  ugly  pigments 
than  she  is  with  rose-pink  and  cerulean  blue.  No,  you 
cannot  get  away  from  it,  the  profile  portrait,  as  produced 
by  the  camera  is  uncomfortably  truthful,  and  is  tolerated 
only  by  those,  the  lines  of  whose  features  are  moulded  in 
the  form  beloved  by  Phidias. 

*  *  * 

Bacteria.  Whatever  may  be  the  faults  alleged  against 

ordinary  portraiture,  and  the  faults  are  often  many  if  the 
flattering  work  of  the  retouching  pencil  is  at  all  circum¬ 
scribed,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  photographer  is  the 
only  artist  who  has  been  able  correctly  to  represent  those 
minute  organisms  known  as  bacteria.  The  difficulties  are 
great,  for  to  show  some  of  these  tiny  things  as  large  as  the 
diameter  of  a  pin,  they  must  be  enlarged  about  one  thousand 
times  their  proper  breadth.  Some  photographers  are  de¬ 
terred  from  taking  up  this  class  of  work  for  want  of  skill 
with  the  microscope,  and  it  must  be  owned  as  well  that  the 
cost  of  the  apparatus  is  by  no  means  a  slight  matter.  Others 
refrain  from  meddling  with  a  branch  of  photographv  which 
is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession, 
because  they  are  under  the  impression  that  bacteria  requires 
careful  breeding,  each  one  in  a  different  culture  medium 
and  at  a  specific  temperature.  This  is  true  enough  when 
we  have  to  deal  with  certain  pathogenic  germs,  but  there 
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are  other  forms  of  bacteria  that  are  so  plentiful  that  a  per¬ 
son  need  not  get  up  from  his  chair  to  seek  them.  This  is 
our  pleasant  way  of  putting  it,  but  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
real  position  of  affairs,  we  must  direct  the  attention  of  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  to  a  paper 
read  the  other  day  before  the  Health  Congress  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  with  the  portentous  title  “  Observations  upon  the  Bac¬ 
teria  of  the  Water  of  Public  Swimming  Baths. ”  A  perusal 
of  this  paper  will  show  that  those  who  aspire  to  number 
bacteria  among  their  sitters — perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
use  the  word  “  clients  ” — have  only  to  go  to  the  nearest 
swimming  bath  to  get  as  many  as  they  like.  Hitherto, 
when  the  poetical  writer  has  wished  to  convey  the  idea  of 
enormous  numbers  he  has  compared  them  to  the  sands  of 
the  sea,  or  the  hairs  of  the  head,  but  the  sand  grains,  and 
the  hair  follicles  must  take  a  back  seat ;  the  prolific  bac¬ 
terium  has,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  “  put  their  noses  out 
of  joint.”  According  to  this  paper  read  at  Liverpool,  in¬ 
vestigation  there  showed  that  the  first-class  baths  contained 
fewer  bacteria  than  the  second-class.  But  the  water  in  the 
first-class  bath  removed  from  the  hair  and  skin  of  each  bather 
in  ten  minutes  no  fewer  than  four  thousand  million  bac¬ 
teria  (4,000,000,000).  It  was  in  the  swimming  bath,  be  it 
remembered,  where  no  soap  is  used  that  this  gigantic  army 
of  living  germs  left  their  first-class  host,  probably  with  the 
intention  of  learning  to  swim  themselves.  The  second- 
class  bath  showed  still  more  remarkable  results  after  the 
more  humble  bather  there  had  swam  for  ten  minutes.  In 
that  brief  period  he  contaminated  the  water  with  six 
thousand  million  bacteria.  It  is  explained  that  this  increase 
of  one-third  in  the  number  of  organisms  in  the  second- 
class  bath,  as  compared  with  the  first-class,  is  due  to  the 
number  of  boys  who  patronise  the  cheaper  resort,  and  bovs 
are  very  dirty.  This  we  can  ouite  believe,  and  the  trait 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  boys  of  Liverpool  The  interesting 
paper,  from  which  we  have  quoted  these  terrible  figures, 
owed  its  authorship  to  Dr.  Glynn,  of  Liverpool,  and  Dr. 
Matthews,  but  we  wish  that  they  had  been  more  communi¬ 
cative  with  regard  to  what  becomes  of  the  bacteria-infected 
water.  If  we  suppose  that  on  a  hot  summer’s  dav  onlv  one 
hundred  bathers  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the 
second-class  establishment,  and  that  thev  each  remain  in 
the  bath  for  half  an  hour,  presuming  that  their  output  of 
bacteria  is  sustained  at  the  same  rate  as  for  the  first  ten 
minutes,  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  eighteen  hundred  thousand 
million  germs.  We  do  not  know  the  area  of  the  Liverpool 
swimming  bath,  but  we  should  think  that  with  this  addition 
the  water  must  get  somewhat  viscous ;  say,  thick  enough 
to  allow  a  broomstick  to  stand  upright  in  it.  If  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bathers  should  much  exceed  the  hypothetical  hundred, 
it  is  evident  that  an  hour  of  the  day  must  arrive  when  that 
bath  can  no  longer  be  truthfullv  described  as  a  swimming 
bath,  for  the  physical  condition  of  the  water  would  preclude 
any  active  movements  of  the  limbs.  Well,  as  the  old  lady 
said  about  another  story :  “  Let’s  ’ope  it  ain’t  all  true.” 

*  *  * 

Photographs  Owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  larnent- 

Flremen  a^e  ^re  *n  Queen  Victoria  Street,  by 

which  a  dozen  lives  were  sacrificed,  and 
since  to  the  excellent  Fire  Exhibition  at  Earl’s  Court  and 
the  Congress  there  of  firemen,  the  whole  subject  of  confla¬ 
gration  has  been  of  late  very  much  to  the  front.  And 
foreign  countries  seem  to  have  been  equally  diligent  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject  of  fire  and  its  prevention,  and  the 
salvage  of  life  and  property  in  connection  with  these  terrible 
disasters.  America,  as  usual,  has  gone  one  better  than 
other  countries.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  American 
fire  appliances  take  a  very  high  rank,  from  their  scaling 
ladders  to  the  portable  towers  from  which  a  deluge  of  water 


can  be  poured  upon  the  flames.  But  Chicago  has  lately 
distinguished  herself  as  a  city  in  making  a  provision  for  her 
firemen  which  the  boldest  of  other  municipalities  has  not 
dreamt  of.  Chicago  is  soon  to  possess  the  most  lavishly- 
equipped  fire  establishment  on  earth,  and  the  reason  for  it  is 
this  There  are  numbers  of  wealthy  residents  in  the  place, 
and  it  has  been  noticed  that  in  case  of  fire  the  men  engaged 
in  extinguishing  the  flames  have  been  in  the  habit  of  throw¬ 
ing  °nt  of  the  burning  rooms  costly  rugs,  tapestries,  and  other 
dainty  fabrics  which  are  worth  almost  their  weight  in  gold. 
Out  of  the  windows  these  treasures  have  been  chucked, 
while  as  little  regard  has  been  shown  to  china,  bronzes, 
and  the  other  expensive  bric-a-brac  which  enters  into  the 
appointment  of  a  sumptuously  furnished  reception-room. 
Now,  it  has  occurred  to  certain  wealthy  residents  here  that 
the  firemen-'  are  not  sufficiently  educated  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  value  of  these  things,  and  to  remedy  this  it  is 
contemplated  to  attach  to  the  fire  station  a  kind  of  museum 
of  representative  objects,  each  with  its  approximate  cost 
duly  set  forth  on  a  label.  By  this  means  the  intelligent 
fireman  will  be  able  to  become  an  expert  in  china,  furniture, 
enamels,  ivory,  lace,  and  everything  else  which  comes  under 
the  head  of  things  artistic.  At  a  glance  he  will  be  able  to 
distinguish  a  piece  of  Bristol  porcelain  from  a  specimen  of 
Chelsea-Derby  or  a  Lambeth  delft,  and  will  know  how  to 
treat  with  due  respect  a  dish  of  Palissy-ware,  of  Wedgwood, 
or  of  the  rarer  Sevres.  But,  surely,  this  is  a  most  expensive 
way  of  educating  firemen.  Why  not  supply  the  want  with 
photographs?  There  are  many  books,  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  china  collector,  which  are  lavishly  illustrated,  and 
a  small  library  of  these  would  at  once  serve  the  purpose. 
The  three-colour  process,  whatever  may  be  its  shortcomings 
for  the  reproduction  of  paintings,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  representation  of  tapestries  and  textiles  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  framed  examples  of  these  hung  around  the  walls 
of  the  firemen’s  recreation-room  would  bring  about  a 
familiarity  with  their  appearance  which  would  not  breed 
a  contempt  of  the  real  things  when  they  came  under  his 
notice  officially.  It  would  also,  we  think,  be  of  service  to 
the  community  at  large  if  there  were  also  specimens  of  the 
ugly  things  prized  by  collectors,  so  that  they  might  be 
promptly  consigned  to  the  flames  when  opportunity  oc¬ 
curred.  But  whatever  the  plan  adopted  there  are  un¬ 
fortunately  no  means  whereby  the  fireman  could  be  so  far 
educated  as  to  distinguish  the  spurious  antique  from  the 
genuine  article,  and  unhappily  the  false  is  far  more  common 
than  the  real.  At  many  old  curiosity  shops  the  genuine 
articles  do  not  amount  to  one  per  cent,  of  those  which  are 
faked.  It  has  been  so  ever  since  collectors  began  to  collect, 
and  the  custom  is  likely  to  remain  as  long  as  any  buyers 
remain  to  buy.  Photography  is  severely  truthful  in  itself, 
but  unfortunately  it  does  not  differentiate  between  truth 
and  falsehood. 

*  *  * 

The  Hertzian  When  the  first  sensational  accounts 
RaYS  reached  this  country  of  Hontgen’s  ex¬ 

periments  with  the  Hertzian  or  X-rays,  the  paragraphs 
which  described  them  were  headed  “  The  new  photography,” 
and  this  title  stuck  to  the  X-rays  until  it  was  made  apparent 
that  photography  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  beyond 
affording  a  convenient  means  of  recording  the  effects  ob¬ 
tained.  With  much  more  reason  might  we  call  the  recent 
discoveries  in  astronomy,  which  are  entirely  due  to  the 
employment  of  the  dry  plate,  by  the  same  name,  but  here, 
again,  photography  simply  acts  the  role  of  recording  angel. 
But  it  would  seem  from  the  remarkable  telegram  “  from  our 
own  correspondent,”  published  recently  in  the  “  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,”  that  all  we  know  concerning  the  X-rays  must  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  what  is  now  fore- 
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shadowed  concerning  them.  The  telegram  was  dated  from 
Paris,  “  Friday  night/’  and  as  Paris  is  now  only  a  few  hours 
journey  from  London  we  may  hope  soon  to  have  further 
particulars  concerning  the  fresh  marvels  with  which  the 
rays  are  credited.  As  it  is,  the  telegram  referred  to  is  vague 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  type 
of  report  which  has  again  and  again  reached  us  from  Con¬ 
tinental  sources  of  the  discovery  of  photography  in  the 
colours  of  nature.  The  new  story  is  as  follows: — Dr.  Le 
Bon,  who  is  described  as  a  well-known  scientific  investi¬ 
gator,  was  experimenting  with  the  Hertzian  rays  in  his 
laboratory,  when  suddenly  he  was  surrounded  by  what  he 
describes  as  “  a.  rain  of  fire  falling  upon  him  from  all  the 
metallic  objects  in  the  room.”  This  incandescent  rain  does 
not  seem  to  have  done  the  least  harm  to  him  or  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  He  says  not  a  word  about  even  feeling  un¬ 
usually  warm,  and  we  may  assume  from  the  absence  of  all 
reference  to  Madame  Le  Bon,  that  the  table  cloth,  caipet, 
and  other  domestic  adjuncts  of  the  house  escaped  all  injury. 
In  spite  of  this,  we  read  that  “  the  experiment  has  led  him 
to  conclude  that  it  would  be  possible  to  construct  large-sized 
metallic  mirrors,  capable  of  reflecting  Hertzian  rays  without 
diminishing  their  power  to  a  distance  of  several  miles.”  Why 
he  should  jump  to  this  strange  conclusion  is  not  stated, 
but  stranger  things  yet  are  predicted  of  these  rays  after 
they  have  been  thus  sent  abroad.  Although,  as  we  have 
been  led  to  assume,  they  were  quite  harmless  in  the  doctor’s 
room,  they  will  assume  a  very  different  character  after 
being  reflected  by  the  hypothetical  mirrors.  ‘  The  rays 
thus  reflected  would,”  we  read,  “  while  remaining  invisible, 
ignite  any  explosive  substance  they  encountered,  such  as 
stores  of  gunpowder  in  magazines,  shells  in  guns,  and  even 
cartridges  in  a  soldier’s  belt.”  We  are  further  informed 
that  warships  would'  be  particularlv  vulnerable  to  the  re¬ 
flected  Hertzian  waves,  “  owing  to  the  extensive  use  made 
of  electricity  for  all  purposes  on  board,”  and  that  torpedoes, 
while  they  were  being  carried  therein,  could  be  exploded  by 
the  enemy  for  whose  destruction  they  had  been  designed. 
Such  is  the  programme  sketched  out  in  this  remarkable 
telegram,  and  our  only  complaint  about  it  is  that  its  author 
is  far  too  modest.  Possibly  he  did  not  like  to  frighten 
people  by  saying  that  the  destiny  of  the  world  was  in  his 
hands.  But  this  is  really  what  his  discovery  amounts  to. 
If  he  can,  at  an  indefinite  distance,  blow  up  any  store  of 
explosive  material — we  trust  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
disaster  at  Woolwich  the  other  day — from  the  cartridges 
carried  by  a  soldier  to  the  powder  stored  in  a  magazine,  it 
is  certain  that  he  can  by  the  same  agency  ignite  any  in¬ 
flammable  material.  And  as  such  material  is  found  all  the 
world  over  the  great  globe  itself  is  in  his  hands,  and  he  can, 
if  so  disposed  frizzle  us  all  up.  On  our  table,  as  we  write, 
there  lies  the  application  for  payment  of  premium  of  our  fire 
insurance,  but  before  we  send  a  cheque  we  shall  ask  whether 
we  are  duly  protected  from  Dr.  Le  Bon.  His  name  would 

have  led  us  to  expect  better  things  from  him. 

*  *  * 

Snow  Thirty  years  ago  Professor  Tyndall,  in 

Crystals.  one  0f  those  charming  Christmas  lectures 

to  juvenile  audiences  which  he  gave  at  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion,  described  how  snow,  when  falling  in  calm  air,  took 
upon  itself  symmetrical  forms,  the  icy  particles  building 
themselves  into  beautiful  stellar  shapes,  owing  to  their 
molecules  being  brought  within  plav  of  the  crystallising 
force.  And  he  told  how,  in  the  Polar  regions,  Dr.  Scoresby 
had  observed  these  forms  and  made  numerous  drawings  of 
them.  At  that  time  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  photo¬ 
graphing  these  objects,  and  although  the  microscope  had 
already  been  wedded  to  the  camera,  and  had  furnished 
eloquent  testimony  of  the  value  of  that  union,  especially 


in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Maddox,  the  rapid  gelatine  plate  had 
not  yet  come,  and  the  picturing"  of  snowflakes  by  that  means 
was  unattainable.  Even  with  modern  appliances  it  is  a 
most  difficult  task  to  photograph  these  ephemeral  forms,, 
for  before  one  can  coax  a  particle  of  snow  on  to  the  right 
spot  on  the  microscope  stage  it  has  melted  away.  In  a 
colder  and  dryer  climate  than  ours  the  difficulties  would 
be  less,  but  it  is  obvious  that  under  any  circumstances  the 
work  is  by  no  means  easy.  All  the  more  credit  is,  therefore, 
due  to  Mr.  Bentley,  who  last  year  contributed  to  the 
“  United  States  Monthly  Weather  Review”  an  article 
upon  snow  crystals,  illustrated  by  a  series  of  photo-micre- 
graphs,  which  showed  their  wonderful  variety.  In  the 
various  text  books  can  be  found  woodcuts  taken  from  draw¬ 
ings  of  such  crystal  stars,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  designs  in 
each  book,  and  they  bear  such  a  close  family  re¬ 
semblance  that  one  is  tempted  to  imagine  that  they  have 
been  copied  and  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.  The  photographs  are  very  different,  save  that  the 
figures  are  all  founded,  as,  of  course,  they  are  in  nature, 
upon  the  hexagonal  model.  Mr.  Bentley  has  made  a  close 
study  of  the  subject  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  has 
secured  no  fewer  than  one  thousand  pictures,  no  two  of 
which  are  alike.  The  simplest  form  is  a  plain  six-sided! 
figure,  such  as  might  be  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  card,  and 
on  this  one  theme  are  constructed  endless  variations,  just 
as  a  skilled  musician  can  elaborate  from  a  simple  strain  the 
complex  changes  by  which  he  produces  the  movement  of 
a  sonata.  And  he  has  had  a  definite  aim  in  pro¬ 
ducing  these  beautiful  pictures,  his  endeavour  being  to 
discover  the  connection  between  characteristic  forms  and 
particular  meteorological  conditions.  With  this  object  in 
view  he  has  made  careful  records  of  temperature,  baro¬ 
metric  pressure,  state  of  the  wind,  clouds,  etc.,  at  the  time- 
each  group  of  pictures  was  taken,  and  we  may  hope  that 
such  careful  and  systematic  work  will  meet  with  its  reward 
in  elucidating  those  problems  which  he  desires  so  earnestly 
to  solve.  All  kinds  of  winter  photography  means  hard 
work — work  under  uncomfortable  conditions,  and  those  who- 
naturally  seek  the  fireside  during  the  colder  months  of  the 
year,  as  most  of  us  like  to  do,  cannot  but  admire  the  hardi¬ 
hood  and  perseverance  of  one  who  can  pursue  such  delicate 
work  under  trying  climatic  conditions.  The  beautv  of  the 
kaleidoscopic  designs  which  Mr.  Bentley  has  borrowed  from 
nature’s  portfolio  is  undeniable,  while,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  their  variation  from  the  parent  hexagonal 
type  is  remarkable.  To  see  them  to  the  greatest  perfec¬ 
tion  they  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  shown  on  a  large  scale  as 
lantern  slides ;  we  might  then  see  the  glitter  of  their  icy 

particles  as  well  as  their  symmetrical  architecture. 

*  *  * 

Manufacture  Within  the  last  two  decades  a  great 

ing  Methods.  change  has  come  over  our  manufacturing 
methods,  and  “  rule  o’  thumb  ”  and  haphazard  ways 

generally  have  had  to  give  way  to  micrometric  measure¬ 

ments  and  interchangeability  of  parts.  The  photographic 
cabinetmaker  naturally  benefits  with  other  constructive 
trades  by  the  great  advance  which  has  been  made  in  all 
kinds  of  woodworking  machinery,  and,  although  it  would 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  some  of  these  machines  re¬ 
ceive  a  block  of  wood  at  one  end  and  eject  a  camera  at  the- 
other,  we  may  truthfully  observe  that  their  almost  auto¬ 
matic  action  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see.  The  term  “  hand¬ 
made  ”  was  at  one  time  the  equivalent  of  a  hall  mark— it 
guaranteed  the  excellence  of  the  goods  described.  It  is  so 
no  longer,  for  modern  machinery  is  far  more  accurate,  as  it 
is  speedier  in  action  than  the  most  cunning  human  hand 
can  be.  If  we  visit  a  modern  joiner’s  shop,  furnished  with 
up-to-date  appliances,  we  quickly  realise  that  the  tools 
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familiar  to  childhood’s  days  are  practically  out  of  use. 
The  hand-saw  ,the  plane,  chisel,  and  hammer  which  used  to 
foe  the  carpenter’s  principal  stock-in-trade,  seem  to  be  no 
longer  employed,  and  the  carpenter  himself  is  no  longer 
the  skilled  artificer  who  evolves  from  his  active  brain  clever 
methods  of  doing  things  and  getting  over  difficulties — he 
is  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  machine  tender.  And  what 
wonderful  things  are  these  machines.  There  is  the  power¬ 
ful  circular-saw  which  interviews  the  rough  material  as  it 
arrives,  and  cuts  it  up  with  a  shriek  of  triumph  into  boards 
of  various  thickness.  Next  in  order  comes  the  planing 
machines,  which,  with  a  buzz  and  a  shower  of  broken 
shavings  reduces  the  board  to  a  uniform  thickness,  and 
gives  it  an  exquisitely  smooth  surface.  Straight  grain,  or 
cross  grain,  knotty  wood  or  clear,  all  is  the  same  to  this 
impartial  machine ;  hard  and  soft  woods  alike  are  presented 
with  a  fine  finish.  Then  it  is  that  the  smaller  machines 
come  into  employment,  and  the  wood,  after  being  cut  up 
into  lesser-sized  pieces,  is  mortised,  tenoured,  dovetailed, 
mitred,  or  grooved  as  its  ultimate  destiny  may  require. 
There  is  one  machine  in  particular  which  will  strike  the 
attention  of  any  stranger  to  modern  workshop  methods,  and 
it  is  one  of  almost  endless  applications.  This  is  the 
■“former,”  which  consists  of  a  horizontal  metal  table,  in  the 
centre  of  which  revolves  at  a  rate  of  about  3,000  turns  per 
minute  an  upright  spindle.  Upon  this  spindle  can  be  fixed 
cutters  or  knives  of  various  pattern,  so  that  by  pressing  the 
edge  of  pieces  of  wood  against  this  buzzing  tool  a  moulding 
of  any  design  can  be  quickly  cut,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  edge  may  be  that  of  a  bracket  or  of  any  other  irregular 
shape.  The  same  machine,  with  a  special  cutter,  will 
rapidly  form  the  moulding  which,  when  mitred  up,  will 
constitute  the  dark  slide  of  a  camera.  Other  wood-working 
machines  there  are  which  will  reproduce  the  most  elaborate 
carvings,  and  most  of  the  artistically  designed  furniture  of 
the  present-day,  which,  thank  heaven,  is  so  much  more  pre¬ 
sentable  than  that  of  the  early  Victorian  era,  has  never  seen 
the  touch  of  a  hand  tool,  with  the  exception  of  the  screw¬ 
driver  which  helped  to  attach  its  hinges.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  excellent  cameras  which  are  now  to  be  obtained 
from  so  many  dealers.  One  can  implicitly  rely  upon  the 
excellence  of  their  manufacture,  if  manufacture  is  a  correct 
term  to  use  in  connection  with  a  work  from  which  hand- 
labour  has  been  eliminated.  The  polishing  operation 
must  be  done  by  hand,  but  we  should  not  be  surprised  if 
in  the  near  future  some  clever  inventor  found  out  a  method 
of  giving  the  final  gloss  by  machine.  The  modern  work¬ 
man  who  will  quarrel  with  his  bread  and  butter  on  the 
smallest  provocation,  would  do  well  to  consider  how  much 
more,  both  in  brain  and  muscle,  was  required  of  the  arti¬ 
ficers  of  past  times. 

*  *  * 

<Glue.  The  glue-pot  is  a  most  useful  adjunct  to 

the  photographer’s  work-room ;  indeed,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  at  hand  a  reliable  cement  which  will 
satisfactorily  repair  any  broken  piece  of  apparatus.  But, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  glue  is  by  no  means  the  most  con¬ 
venient  medium  to  employ,  for  it  wants  careful  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  it  must  be  heated  to  the  right  temperature ;  it  must 
be  neither  too  thick  nor  to  thin ;  and  the  attached  surfaces 
must  be  firmly  clamped  together  until  the  glue  is  dry  and 
hard.  One  great  disadvantage  attaching  to  a  glued  joint 
is  that  it  will  not  withstand  the  action  of  damp.  A  new 
and  very  convenient  form  of  liquid  cement  has  lately  'been 
placed  on  the  market,  under  the  title  of  aquaglue,  so-called 
because  it  is  waterproof  cement.  It  is  supplied  in  col¬ 
lapsible  metal  tubes,  like  artist’s  colours,  and  is  always 
ready  for  immediate  use.  We  have  found  on  trial  that  it 
makes  a  wonderfully  strong  joint,  and  it  is  applicable  to 


wood,  china,  glass,  celluloid,  vulcanite,  leather,  etc.  A 
broken  dish,  or  glass  measure,  mended  with  it,  will  hold 
water,  and  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  odd  jobs  which  can 
be  done  with  it.  Putting  aside  its  valuable  waterproof 
quality,  it  is  no  small  advantage  to  have  at  hand  for  ordinary 
repairing  purposes  a  glue  ready  for  immediate  use,  which 
is  put  up  in  such  convenient  form.  As  far  as  adhesiveness 
goes,  it  equals  that  other  excellent  cement  called  seccotine, 
but  it  is  superior  to  it  in  that  it  is  damp-resisting.  A  tour- 
in  "  photographer  would  do  well  to  include  a  tube  of 

aquaglue  among  the  varied  items  of  his  kil 

*  *  * 

Photographs  Much  romance  has  always  attached  itself 
of  Gypsies.  to  the  gypsy  race,  and  consequently 
writers  of  novels,  melodramas,  and  operettas  have  intro¬ 
duced  these  wanderers,  many  of  whom  are  credited  with 
occult  powers,  into  their  plots  with  great  effect.  These 
vagrants  are  to  be  found  in  every  European  country  and 
speak  a  language  of  their  own.  In  France  they  are  Bo¬ 
hemians,  in  Italy  Zingari,  in  Spain  Gitonos ,  and  so  on, 
and  although  we  are  apt  to  associate  with  them  everything 
which  is  romantic,  the  thin  veneer  flakes  off  when  we  get 
into  close  contact  with  them,  at  least  this  is  certainly  the 
case  with  the  gvpsy  as  we  know  him  in  England.  He  is 
extremely  dirty,  and  the  dirt  has  not  the  merit  of  being 
picturesque ;  there  is  nothing  in  his  appearance  except 
his  sunburnt  face  and  foreign  cast  of  features  to  distinguish 
him  from  a  Whitechapel  loafer.  The  same  kind  of  billy¬ 
cock  hat  and  the  same  type  of  cutaway  coat  which  has 
seen  better  days,  or  rather  centuries,  adorn  both.  In  a 
word,  he  is  not  worth  wasting  a  photographic  plate  upon. 
The  foreign  gypsy  is  better,  because  he  is  found  in  countries 
which  have  still  a  national  costume,  and  he  thus  becomes, 
in  spite  of  his  objection  to  soap  and  water,  a  picturesque 
item  which  anyone  would  wish  to  photograph.  The  English 
gypsy  is  not  only  a  poor  model  from  an  artistic  standpoint, 
but  he  has  a  decided  objection  to  being  photographed,  and 
the  reason  is  found  in  a  certain  report  which  has  latelv  been 
issued  by  the  Sanitary  Inspector  for  Edmonton.  We  can 
easily  imagine  that  between  an  official  with  such  a  title 
and  a  dirty  gypsy  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  The  gypsy 
knows  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  sanitation,  nor  does  he 
want  to.  According  to  this  report  there  is  no  class  of  the 
population  less  amenable  to  the  ordinary  restraint  of  law 
and  civilisation  than  gypsies.  From  childhood  they  are 
trained  to  annex  other  people’s  property,  and  they  escape 
altogether  the  attentions  of  the  schoolmaster.  Should  action 
be  taken  against  these  outcasts  of  civilised  life  they  in¬ 
variably  assume  new  names,  and  thus  defy  the  law.  The 
police  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  obtaining  snapshots  of 
some  of  these  gentry,  and  that  is  why  the  gypsies  look 
askance  at  the  man  who  carries  a  camera.  But  even  here 
the  Authorities  fail  when  they  attempt  to  identify  a  man  or 
woman  by  a  photograph,  for  the  artful  creatures  not  only 
change  their  names,  but  so  alter  their  personal  appearance 
by  means  of  clever  methods  of  disguise  that  they  no  longer 
resemble  their  own  pictures.  The  methods  of  law  which 
are  sufficient  for  the  effectual  government  of  ordinary  men 
and  women,  become  quite  inoperative  when  applied  to  the 
restraint  of  those  who  are  more  like  beasts  of  the  field 
than  human  beings. 


We  received  the  following  invitation,  too  late  for  acceptance; 
we  trust  the  function  was  a  great  success: — It  will  give  us  pleasure 
to  have  you  join  with  us  on  the  Semi-Centennial  Anniversary  of  the 
association  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Bausch  and  Mr.  Henry  Lomb,  at  Lyceum 
Theatre  on  Friday  evening,  the  24th  July,  at  8  o’clock. — Bausch  and 
Lomb  Optical  Company. 
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NEGATIVES  OF  HIGH  DETAIL  FOR  TECHNICAL 
PURPOSES. 

Theke  are  many  photographers,  the  conditions  of  whose 
work  necessitate  the  obtaining  of  gelatine  negatives  with  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  sharpness  and  detail.  A  few 
practical  and  scientific  remarks  on  certain  factors  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  attainment  of  these  qualities,  or  standing  in 
the  way  thereof,  may  possess  some  element  of  usefulness. 
It  would  seem  almost  superfluous,  in  these  days  of  highly 
finished  and  elaborate  apparatus,  to  suggest  that  any  atten¬ 
tion  need  be  directed  to  possible  sources  of  inaccuracy 
arising  from  lack  of  exactness  in  the  manufacture  and  fitting 
of  important  parts  of  the  camera.  And  yet,  where  the 
maximum  of  detail  is  required  in  the  negative,  this  is  by 
no  means  so  unnecessary  as  at  first  sight  it  might  appear. 
To  give  a  concrete  example,  the  veriest  tyro  is  aware  of 
the  necessity  for  exact  and  accurate  correspondence  of  the 
positions  of  the  focussing  screen  and  the  plate  in  the  dark 
slide.  Recently,  puzzled  at  a  perceptible  imperfection  of 
definition  in  a  negative  that  had,  beyond  doubt,  been  fo¬ 
cussed  with  extreme  sharpness,  we  proceeded  to  carefully 
test,  by  delicate  measurement,  the  various  positions  of  the 
ground  glass  surface,  and  that  of  six  plates  in  the  three 
double  slides  provided  with  the  camera.  It  should  be 
stated  that  the  latter  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  by 
a  well-known  maker,  so  that  there  need  be  no  hesitation 
in  taking  these  results  as  fairly  typical,  especially  as  later 
on  various  apparatus  by  other  high-class  manufacturers  was 
tested  in  the  same  way,  and  with  equally  curious  results.  The 
amount  of  variation  in  the  camera  first  mentioned  between 
the  working  surfaces  of  the  focussing  screen  and  the  respec¬ 
tive  plates,  was  found,  to  be  as  follows,  taking  the  average 
of  ten  distinct  measurements  :  — 

Plate  No.  1 
Plate  No.-  2 
Plate  No.  3 
Plate  No.  4 
Plate  No.  5 
Plate  No.  6 

To  be  sure,  there  is  nothing  very  alarming  in  these  figures. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty, 
involving  a  large  expense  in  manufacture,  to  secure  a  much 
nearer  approximation  to  exactness,  and  it  is  really  a  source  of 
congratulation  that  the  deviation  is,  in  effect,  so  small ; 
still,  it  scarcely  requires  pointing  out  that  in  the  quest  for 
negatives  of  microscopic  detail  even  so  trifling  a  variation 
may  have  its  undesirable  effects.  The  question  arises,  is 
there  no  means  of  avoiding  it1?  The  answer  is  in  the 
affirmative  if  the  work  is  of  sufficient  nicety  to  justify  the 
additional  trouble  and  the  operator  is  not  averse  to  it. 
The  remedy  is  found  in  a  return  to  primitive  methods. 
Focussing  is  effected,  not  by  the  screen  provided  with  the 
camera,  but  on  a  piece  of  finely-ground  glass  the  same  size 
as  the  plate  inserted  temporarily  in  the  open  dark-slide. 
This  being  accomplished,  all  that  remains  is  to  take  the 
latter  to  the  dark-room  and  exchange  the  ground  glass  for 
the  plate,  when  the  exposure  can  be  proceeded  with  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Such  is  the  comparative  perfection  to  which  our  tools 
have  been  brought  that  the  chances  of  error  arising  from 
defects  in  any  other  part  of  our  apparatus  are  but  in¬ 
finitesimal,  providing,  of  course,  that  reasonable  care  is 
taken  as  to  quality  and  make.  Especially  should  this  be 
said  of  the  many  beautiful  and  exquisitely-devised  lenses 
to  which  the  worker  has  now  access.  Some  caution  may, 
however,  be  expended  on  such  items  as  spiritrlevels  and 


plummets,  when,  as  often  happens,  these  are  attached  to  the 
camera.  They  are  a  fruitful  cause  of  inaccuracy,  and  the 
exact  and  scientific  worker  hardly  requires  a  warning  to 
use  every  means  of  testing  such  before  placing  any  reliance 
on  them.  We  shall  not  say  anything  as  to  fine  focussing 
or  the  assistance  afforded  by  such  accessories  as  hand  mag¬ 
nifiers  and  clear  spots  obtained,  among  other  ways,  by  the 
attachment  of  microscope  cover  glasses  to  the  focussing 
screen  with  Canada  balsam ;  the  experienced  worker  is 
probably  well  aware  of  all  that  might  be  written  on  the 
subject.  But  a  few  words  may  profitably  be  said  on  the 
question  of  “  stopping-down.”  Most  photographers  would 
probably  venture  on  the  assertion  that,  if  minute  detail 
is  required,  it  is  an  advantage  to  use  the  smallest  dia¬ 
phragm  available.  This  is,  at  least,  open  to  grave  doubt. 
If  the  subject  is  well  and  brightly  lit  all  over  the  dictum 
may  be  allowed  to  pass,  but  where  it  is  seen  that  stopping- 
down  to  the  fullest  extent  involves  a  distinct  loss  of  il¬ 
lumination  in  the  shadow  details,  it  may  be  stated,  without 
much  hesitation,  that,  even  supposing  an  exact  and  suffi¬ 
cient.  exposure  to  be  given,  the  detail  will  hardly  be  so 
uniformly  sharp  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  a  slightly 
larger  stop.  There  are,  indeed,  some  who  assert  that,  with 
modern  lenses,  the  gain  in  definition  by  stopping-down, 
unless  the  different  planes  of  the  subject  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  are  much  removed  from  each  other,  is  more 
imaginary  than  real.  While  hardly  going  so  far  as  that 
ft  may  be  useful  to  insist  that  there  is,  in  many  cases,  a 
certain  point  beyond  which  all  further  stopping-down  tends 
rather  to  the  loss  of  detail  than  otherwise. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  lay  any  emphasis  on  the  extreme 
importance  of  correct  exposure,  any  lack  of  which  invariably 
tends  to  coarseness  of  grain  in  the  image.  For  exact  work  of 
the  kind  under  consideration  an  actinometer  is  almost  indis¬ 
pensable.  Another  factor  that  may  greatly  influence  results 
is  the  fineness  of  grain  and  depth  of  coating  of  the  plate. 
It  is  not  always  found,  as  one  might  expect,  that  an  emul¬ 
sion  of  ordinary  rapidity  is  more  suitable  in  this  respect 
than  one  of  greater  speed.  The  worker  will  be  well  ad¬ 
vised  to  compare  plates  of  different  brands  with  some  de¬ 
liberation,  even  to  the  extent  of  magnification  of  the  film, 
before  deciding  on  any  one  make.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  more  thinly-coated  plate  is  to  be  preferred  as 
offering  lesser  obstacles  to  the  obtaining  of  perfectly  sharp 
prints,  and  reducing  the,  to  some  extent,  inevitable  loss  of 
definition  arising  from  lateral  diffusion  of  light  in  the 
molecular  structure  of  the  gelatine,  to  a  minimum.  As  to 
the  somewhat  cognate  matter  of  halation  the  technician  has, 
no  doubt,  definite  ideas  of  his  own.  Experiment  would  seem, 
to  say  that  the  only  certain  remedy  is  the  employment  of 
paper  films,  or  backed  celluloid.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  prints  of  the  highest  exactness, 
however  invaluable  they  may  prove  themselves  for  all 
ordinary  routine,  these  films  appear  to  possess  certain  purely 
mechanical  drawbacks.  The  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Howard  Farmer  some  time  ago,  that  plates  might  with 
advantage  be  well  dried  before  use,  is  one  that  bears  on 
our  subject.  Considering  the  well-known  hygroscopic 
qualities  of  gelatine,  the  gain  in  compactness  of  grain  and 
consequent  greater  sharpness  of  negatives  that  follows  on 
drying  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out.  A  convenient  method  of 
doing  this  is  to  hold  the  back  of  the  plate  for  a  short  time  over 
the  chimney  of  the  dark-room  lamp,  taking  care  that  heat 
is  equally  applied  to  all  parts  of  the  surface.  Too  high  a 
temperature  must  be  avoided ;  the  plate  should  only  feel 
just  warm  to  the  hand. 

As  regards  the  operation  of  development,  it  is  in  our 
power,  by  attention  to  sundry  details  of  working,  to  greatly 
improve  our  chances  of  obtaining  the  negative  we  desire. 
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Theoretically,  there  is  a  slight  balance  in  favour  of  imme¬ 
diate  development  after  exposure,  so  slight,  however,  that 
it  may  be  ignored.  The  choice  of  developer  is  largely  a 
matter  of  individual  taste,  though  it  may  certainly  be 
argued,  with  some  authority,  that  the  negative  of  exquisite 
definition  is  more  likely  to  be  secured  with  a  reducer  of 
cleanly  and  non-staining  character.  Taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  the  image  produced  by  development  is 
formed  by  the  aggregation  of  molecules  of  finely-divided 
metallic  silver  held  in  suspension  in  gelatine,  it  follows 
that  all  solutions  acting  too  violently  and  energetically  must 
tend  to  the  attrition  and  blunting,  as  it  were,  of  these 
delicate  particles,  and  a  loss  of  the  maximum  sharpness. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  clear  that  gradual  and  steady 
development  is  to  be  preferred,  and,  in  addition,  that  the 
fixing-bath  should  not  be  of  more  than  moderate  strength. 
All  supplementary  operations,  such  as  reducing  or  intensi¬ 
fying,  are  best  avoided,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  any  tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  silver  image  can 
have  none  but  a  detrimental  effect  where  extreme  definition 
is  a  desideratum.  The  only  exception  we  would  make  is 
in  favour  of  treatment  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
formalin  after  washing.  A  five  minutes’  immersion  in  this, 
followed  by  another  short  washing,  will  have  both  a  harden¬ 
ing  and  clearing  effect  on  the  negative,  and  may  be  used 
without  the  slightest  fear  of  detriment. 

The  final  matter  requiring  attention  as  likely  to  influence 
sharpness  and  detail,  is  that  of  drying.  It  is  wonderful 
how  much  damage  a  little  dust  and  grit  is  capable  of  doing. 
This  obstacle,  however,  is  fortunately  well  within  the 
worker’s  control.  Where  the  negatives,  after  the  gentlest 
and  daintiest  wiping  with  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool,  are  slowlv 
and  spontaneously  dried  in  some  sort  of  muslin  receptacle, 
after  the  style  of  a  meat  cooler,  any  annoyance  on  this 
score  may  be  safely  dismissed  as  impossible. 

- « - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

It  is  the  same  in  South  Africa  as  in  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire — English  manufacturers  are  sound  asleep. 

An  enormous  new  market  has  been  created  for  them  by  the 
annexation  of  the  two  Colonies  ;  buyers  there  are  still  in  that 
first  flush  of  patriotism  which  gives  anything  English  a  prefer¬ 
ence  ;  the  Customs  tariff  is  in  favour  of  the  man  at  home  as 
against  a  man  of  any  other  nationality ;  but  the  English  mer¬ 
chant  slumbers  peacefully  on. 

All  kinds  of  merchants  are  guilty  of  this  somnolent  habit.  Here 
and  there  you  may  find  one  representative  not  so  deeply  wrapt 
in  slumber  as  the  rest,  but  at  the  most  his  attitude  is  suggestive 
of  nothing  more  than  the  half-dazed  efforts  of  a  man  whose  eyes 
are  still  partially  veiled  by  the  curtain  of  sleep. 

Photographic  manufacturers  are  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  They  share  alike  in  the  profound  repose  which  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  many  and  the  half-awake  attitude  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  few.  One  firm  of  plate  and  paper  makers  has 
had  the  forethought  to  send  a  representative  round  the  country 
within  the  past  few  months,  and  another  firm  dealing  in  its 
own  make  of  cameras  has  founded  a  branch  at  Cape  Town. 
But  for  signs  of  general  activity  such  as  ought  to  have  im¬ 
mediately  followed  the  conclusion  of  peace  you  may  look  in  vain. 

Such  an  attitude  as  this  would  have  been  less  reprehensible  if 
the  new  market  were  not  of  our  own  making.  In  precious  lives 
and  in  hard-won  gold  England  has  paid  a  full  value  for  her 
two  newest  Colonies,  and  she,  of  all  nations,  has  surely  the 
first  right  to  reap  such  profit  as  may  be  harvested  from  such 
costly  sowing.  And  there  is  no  one  to  hinder  her.  And  yet 
she  hesitates  to  reach  out  her  hand  to  the  harvest.  Are  we 


content  that  other  nations,  and  chief  among  them  the  natioi 
which  did  its  best  to  make  our  task  hard  for  us  while  the  wa  1 
was  still  going  on,  should  reap  the  harvest  for  which  we  hav 
given  the  seed  in  blood  anl  gold  ? 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  than  Soutl 
Africa  there  is  no  part  of  the  British  Empire  which  off.  rs  tli  ' 
photographic  manufacturer  a  more  profitable  market  for  hi 
wares.  Such  a  thing  as  a  “  photographic  season  ”  is  unknowi ! 
from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi.  That  is  the  first  and  the  mos 
important  fact  which  the  maker  of  cameras  and  plates  an 
papers  needs  to  grasp.  Up  to  the  present  it  does  not  seen, 
to  have  dawned  upon  them.  Why,  is  a  mystery.  Is  the  scienc. 
of  geography  unknown  at  home?  It  would  pay  our  leadinJ 
houses  in  England  to  give  a  liberal  salary  to  a  man  who  would 
look  after  their  year’s  business  for  them  on  the  basis  of  geo 
graphy.  One  firm  in  England  which  was  approached  by  al 
South  African  paper  for  an  advertisement  order  replied  that] 
they  would  be  pleased  to  give  such  an  order  “when  the  season] 
came  round  again.” 

Why,  the  one  thing  that  South  Africa  can  boast  about  is 
its  sunshine.  Every  Colonist  will  tell  you  that  there  is  aj 
“  fascination  ”  about  South  Africa  which  no  one  who  has  one 
come  under  its  spell  can  resist.  For  fascination  read  sunshine. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  In  the  absence  of  statistics 
it  is  dangerous  to  indulge  in  actual  figures;  but  it  is  safe 
to  affirm  that  there  are  at  least  300  days  in  every  year  when  • 
exposures  with  small  apertures  and  high  rates  of  shutter-speed  j 
may  be  safely  made.  Such  an  average  is  probably  two-thirds 
higher  than  the  best  season  in  England  could  show. 

Is  there  any  necessity  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  sunshine  is 
the  supreme  power  in  the  photographic  market?  There  is  an 
inevitable  connection  between  the  hours  of  sunshine  registered 
in  a  given  week  and  the  number  of  plates  exposed  during  that  I 
week.  If  our  photographic  manufacturers  could  regulate  the  I 
sunshine  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  profitable  speculation  to  j 
pay  a  high  price  for  a  maximum  supply  of  the  sun’s  rays. 
Now,  in  South  Africa  this  precious  sunshine,  which  it  would 
pay  to  purchase  at  a  high  cost  here,  this  sunshine  which  often 
compels  the  photographer  to  use  plates  when  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  doing  so,  and  then  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  buy 
paper  and  toning  solutions  and  mounts,  and  the  countless 
other  things  which  follow  in  the  train  of  an  exposed  plate, 
this  invaluable  sunshine  can  be  had  in  South  Africa  for  nothing  ; 
Every  user  of  a  camera  knows  that  the  old  expression,  “  It’s  j 
a  fine  day  ;  let’s  go  and  kill  something,”  ought  to  read,  “  It’s  a 
fine  day ;  let’s  go  and  photograph  something  ”  ;  and  yet  the  i 
one  country  in  the  world  where  this  profitable  fine  day  is  11"  ; 
rule  instead  of  the  exception  is  being  neglected  by  the  photo 
graphic  manufacturer ! 

While,  at  home,  the  year  is  divided  photographically  in:j  a? 
outdoor  season  and  a  lantern  season,  in  South  Africa  the  out¬ 
door  season  lasts  all  the  year  round,  and  for  six  monih?  is 
overlapped  by  a  lantern  season.  For  in  the  winter  iho  nights 
are  unusually  long,  and  the  country  provides  an  unrivalhd  I 
market  for  lanterns  and  everything  connected  with  them.  In  ! 
this  respect,  indeed,  South  Africa  as  a  whole  is  about  fifty  | 
years  behind  the  Old  Country.  A  little  syndicate  which  ^ould 
undertake  a  lantern  tour  through  South  Africa  would  make 
a  pile  of  money.  There  is  a  great  dearth  of  evening  amuse¬ 
ments.  Of  course  there  are  theatres  in  the  large  towns ;  but 
there  are  scores  of  towns  scattered  over  the  veldt  which  it 
would  not  pay  a  theatrical  company  to  visit,  yet  which  would 
yield  a  rich  return  to  a  lanternist  giving  an  up-to-date  exhibition 
of  first-rate  slides  and  biograph  films. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  amateur  the  lantern  business  is 
only  in  its  infancy.  It  is  true  that  at  the  meetings  of  the  photo- 
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graphic  societies  there  are  such  functions  as  lantern  nights,  but 
the  lanterns  in  use  are  mostly  of  ,an  obsolete  type,  and  the 
Duality  of  the  slides  shown  would  not  commend  the  makers  of 
hem  to  the  notice  of  judges  at  home.  But  there  is  an  ever- 
ncreasing  interest  taken  in  lantern  work,  and  there  is  plenty 
)f  money  in  South  Africa  to  pay  for  the  best  of  everything  in 
hat  and  all  other  photographic  departments. 

Needless  to  say,  in  consequence  of  its  constant  sunshine  South 
Africa  is  an  ideal  place  for  the  photographic  printer.  There  is 
io  need  to  worry  about  having  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  gaslight 
lapers  because  the  sun  refuses  to  shine  for  days  together.  And 
is  the  atmosphere  is  so  dry  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
vdiere  liner  results  can  be  obtained  on  platinotype.  This  quality 
militates  somewhat  against  the  use  of  carbon,  which  has  a  ten¬ 
ancy  of  quickly  becoming  too  brittle  for  use.  But  with  all 
ither  papers  the  photographer  is  in  the  happy  position  of  never 
laving  to  wait  for  days  together  before  he  can  get  his  prints 
Lone. 

Taken  all  over,  the  population  of  South  Africa  contains  as 
many  amateur  photographers  to  the  thousand  as  England. 
Ibhannesburg  is  the  best  test  of  this.  In  that  city  of  money¬ 
makers  the  people  are  supposed  to  be  engrossed  in  nothing  but 
he  passion  for  speedy  wealth.  Certainly  there  are  few  hobbies 
diich  flourish  in  the  gold-impregnated  atmosphere  of  the  Rand, 
>ut  photography  can  count  upon  a  large  army  of  devotees,  and 
he  witness  of  the  dealers  testifies  to  a  constant  increase  in  their 
anks.  And  a  far  larger  proportion  of  them  are  people  of  con- 
iderable  wealth,  with  a  strongly-formed  habit  of  having  the 
>est,  no  matter  what  it  costs.  In  every  way  these  amateurs 
ire  a  consituency  worth  cultivating. 

Nor  is  business  from  the  professional  standpoint  less  worthy 
he  regard  of  photographic  manufacturers  at  home.  The  people 
rho  do  not  take  photographs  are  exceedingly  fond  of  being 
thotographed.  Colonists,  as  a  whole,  are  notoriously  good  cus- 
omers  to  the  professional  photographer.  They  generally  have 
,  comfortable  bank  balance,  and  one  of  their  favourite  forms 
j'f  recreation  is  to  visit  a  studio  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
tew  photograph  to  send  to  friends  at  home.  This  is  specially 
rue  of  South  Africans. 

In  all  the  large  towns  you  will  find  more  than  the  average 
upply  of  studios,  and  the  amount  of  business  done  is  certainly 
i>eyond  the  average.  Save,  also,  for  a  few  exceptions,  the  prices 
uling  are  such  as  would  warm  the  heart  of  the  professional 
t  home.  These  favourable  conditions  are  not  the  result  of 
xtraordinary  quality  in  the  work  produced.  That  quality  is 
ever  above  the  average  seen  in  a  moderate-sized  provincial 
)wn  in  England,  which  fact  will  suggest  an  answer  to  the 
uestion  now  often  asked  :  “  Are  there  any  good  openings  for 
hotographers  in  South  Africa?”  There  are  plenty,  but  the 
ijective  ^good”  must  be  applicable  to  the  work  of  those  who 
?ek  the  openings. 

If,  however,  any  professional  reading  these  lines  should  make 
p  his  mind  to  try  his  fortune  in  South  Africa,  let  him  be 
bided  by  the  writer  as  to  the  type  of  town  in  which  to  make 
is  start.  With  a  good  capital — say,  £2,000 — and  an  ability  to 
irn  out  high-class  work,  he  may  safely  try  his  luck  even  in 
Johannesburg,  where,  on  the  surface,  the  photographic  studio 
fems  to  be  most  overdone  ;  but  if  his  capital  is  small,  and 
msists  largely  in  his  outfit  and  a  determination  to  get  on, 
s  wisest  policy  is  to  make  for  one  of  the  smaller  towns  of  the 
:ldt.  Hitherto  these  small  towns  have  been  ignored  by  the 
’ofessional,  greatly  to  his  loss.  Perhaps  a  population  of  a 
-Ousand  or  so  people  may  not  seem  to  hold  out  much  golden 
'omise  to  a  photographer  who  judges  things  from  his  experi- 
Hce  at  home,  but  to  regard  the  matter  from  that  standpoint 
a  fatal  mistake.  Many  of  these  small  towns  are  practically 


virgin  soil  for  the  camera,  and  in  all  cases  they  are  the  centres 
to  which  farmers  make  constant  visits  from  wide  surrounding 
districts. 

There  is  one  branch  of  photographic  work  which  holds  out 
excellent  prospects  at  the  present  time,  and  is  certain  to  be 
increasingly  profitable.  One  of  the  most  notable  features  in 
the  present  development  of  the  South  Africa  is  seen  in  the  con¬ 
stant  additions  to  the  Press  of  the  country,  and  many  of  the 
newer  journals  are  making  a  special  feature  of  illustrations. 
This  is  all  to  the  good  of  the  photographer,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  fees  willingly  paid  for  reproduction  rights 
are  always  twice  as  large  as  those  paid  at  home,  and  in  many 
cases  reach  a  much  higher  figure.  These  illustrated  papers 
are  creating  an  excellent  market  for  process  plants  and  process 
workers,  of  whom  there  is  at  present  a  great  dearth. 


X-RAY  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

[BV  the  Amateur  Optician.] 

Supplementary  to  the  excellent  resume  by  Mr.  Wilbert  on 
the  Rontgen  rays — published  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Journal 
- — I  should  like  to  say  how  much  greater  interest  is  got  out  of 
the  induction  coil  and  X-ray  tube  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  small  Tesla  coil.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  for 
the  expert  with  access  to  large,  costly,  and  presumably  perfect 
apparatus,  but  for  those  less  fortunate  mortals,  like  the  writer, 
who  own  no  access  to  the  paraphenalia  of  public  institutions — 
persons,  in  short,  who  have  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  a  coil 
of  modest  dimensions — i.e.,  a  coil  whose  utmost  capacity  is 
under  four  inches  spark.  It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  one 
may  obtain  some  very  good  radiographic  results  in  the  smaller 
way  with  a  coil  giving  a  three-inch  spark  ;  supplement  such  a 


coil  with  a  small  Tesla,  and  the  penetrative  power  of  the  tube 
used  will  be  greatly  increased,  thereby  rendering  possible  visual 
and  photgraphic  effects  which  otherwise  would  be  irksome  or 
impracticable.  But  there  are  other  features  and  other  interests 
pertaining  thereto  apart  from  the  use  of  the  X-ray  tube,  and  if 
at  any  time  I  have  envied  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  larger 
and  more  powerful  apparatus,  it  has  been  when  using  and 
experimenting  with  my  spark  coil  in  conjunction  with  the 
Tesla  ”  transforming  coil.  For  fullest  information  regarding 
such  experiments  the  reader  must  refer  to  Tesla’s  own  report  in 
the  “  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,”  No.  97, 
Volume  XXI.,  while  full  details  of  a  small  Tesla  coil  suitable 
not  only  for  experiments  (not  the  less  interesting  because 
limited)  but  for  X-ray  work  direct  and  per  cryptoscope  may  be 
found  in  the  Model  Engineer  for  May  28th.  A  brief  word  of 
description  of  its  main  features  may  be  permitted  here: — A, 
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in  the  figure  (1)  represents  a  small  box  of  stout  wood  about  7in. 
by  5in.  by  5in.  inside  measurement  ;  within  this  box  must  be 
fixed  up  a  “  primary  ”  coil — i.e.,  one  layer  of  No.  24  B.W.G. 
guttapercha-covered  copper  wire,  coiled  round  a  glass  or  ebonite 
rod  6gin.  by  lin.  diameter  the  primary  is  fixed  centrally 
within  the  secondary  winding,  which  is  a  single  layer  of  No.  36 
B.W.G.  silk-covered  copper  wire  upon  a  glass  (or  ebonite)  tube 
of  not  less  than  Igin.  internal  diameter ;  the  primary  and 
secondary  C.  and  B.  in  the  figure  are  then  covered  with  boiled 
linseed  oil ;  the  commencing  and  finishing  ends  of  the  secondary 
winding  are  brought  out  through  thick  ebonite  tubes  to  con¬ 
venient  terminals,  while  the  primary  wire  ends  are  heavily  in¬ 
sulated  with  rubber  or  guttapercha,  and  also  brought  out  at 
the  ends,  or  one  side  of  the  box,  for  connection  to  the  wires 
leading  to  the  Rhumkorff  coil  these  connections  are  shown  sub¬ 
stantially  in  the  second  figure,  where  A.  and  B.  are  wires  from 
the  terminals  of  the  ordinary  spark  coil ;  across  these  wires 
is  placed  a  Leyden  jar,  D.,  and  one  of  the  wires  (that  from  the 
interior  coating  of  the  Leyden  jar),  terminates  in  a  spark-gap  C., 
thence  onward  to  the  primary  of  the  small  disruptive  discharge 
coil  F.  and  G.  When  working  the  ordinary  coil  the  effect  is  to 
charge  up  the  Leyden  jar  until  it  is  able  to  discharge  itself 
across  the  gap  C.  (the  balls  being  capable  of  adjustment),  and 
through  the  primary  of  the  small  “  Tesla  ”  coil  F.,  when  a 
current  is  induced  thereby  in  the  secondary  G.,  and,  on 
bringing  the  ends  H.  H.  near  to  each  other  manifests  itself  by 


a  torrent  of  sharp  and  brilliant  discharges.  The  length  of  the 
spark  produced  may  not  exceed  that  of  the  ordinary  induction 
coil  in  use,  but  the  effects  with  a  suitable  focus-tube,  and  using 
a  good  fluorescent  screen  (barium  platinocyanide)  are  va-tly 
improved  ;  and,  as  I  have  remarked,  there  are  other  features 
of  great  interest. 

I  have  recently  been  handling  numbers  of  photographs  of 
small  models  and  machinery,  from  which  it  must  be  concluded 
that  the  operators  who  essay  this  class  of  work  meet  with  some 
lamentable  failures.  It  is  fairly  clear  that  the  optical  part, 
if  not  all,  of  the  apparatus,  used  in  photgraphing  models,  is 
more  often  than  not  badly  adapted  for  the  purpose  ;  it  also 
appears  that  in  a  few  cases  the  impossible  is  being  attempted, 
and  that  consequently  only  an  approximate  degree  of  sharpness 
is  to  be  expected.  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  is  desired  to  photo¬ 
graph  a  small  steam-engine  standing  upon  a  base  measuring 
6in.  by  4in.,  to  full  size,  it  is  asking  a  great  deal  of  the  average 
commercial  half-plate  lens,  say,  to  render  the  model  with 
absolute  accuracy  as  regards  definition ;  the  result  must  be 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  Roughly,  one  may 
say  that  in  focussing  a  model  which  is  in  the  category  of 
machinery  it  is  always  safe  to  focus  the  central  portion  of  the 
model  (lateral  and  longitudinal),  and  to  insert  a  smaller  dia¬ 
phragm  with  caution  and  discretion.  Personally  I  prefer  to 
use  a  rather  long  focus  rectilinear  lens,  eleven  inches,  in  taking 
even  a  half-plate  negative  of  such  a  subject,  and  to  enlarge  this 
if  desired. 


One  of  the  walls  of  my  workroom  is  permanently  adapted  f , , 
a  lantern  display  ;  when  a  set  of  lantern  slides  has  been  finishe. 
I  like  to  put  them  through  the  lantern  on  the  spot  ;  a  spacj 
about  8ft.  by  7ft.  on  one  of  the  walls  was  covered  with  sheet 
of  white  demy  paper,  pasted  on,  and  then  washed  ov.-r  wit 
rather  thickly-mixed  whitewash  ;  a  neat  border  of  coloure- 
paper  gives  a  finish  to  it.  Now,  every  model-maker  may  no 
require  a  lantern-screen,  as  such,  but  he  requires  a  good  plai 
background  when  setting  up  his  work  for  photographing.  It  i 
not  a  difficult  matter  when  arranging  one’s  workroom  to  provid 
a  feature  of  this  sort;  when  wanted  it  is  wanted  badly,  and  i 
very  troublesome  to  set  up  when  the  place  is  full  j 
taken  up  with  all  the  requisites,  and  the  sur 
plusage  of  the  workroom,  a  plain  washable  background  of  suit 
able  neutral  tint  costs  very  little,  and  it  keeps  in  better  con 
dition  for  photographic  purposes  hung  on  the  wall  than  whei] 
rolled  up  and  only  occasionally  opened  out.  Now  and  then  j 
when  photgraphing  a  model  a  natural  background  adds  a  beaut] 
of  its  own  ;  but,  of  course,  this  all  depends  on  the  model.  Somj 
years  ago  I  made  a  model  railway  with  hills  and  valleys,  via 
ducts  and  ravines,  in  approved  style  to  represent  a  portion 
of  the  “  hackneyed  ”  veldt;  the  model  was  photographed  wit’ 
a  modest  wall-paper  as  a  background;  the  improvement  wa 
very  considerable  when  this  background  was  blocked  out  and 
natural  sky  printed  in.  Obviously  the  sky  should  be  selecte> 
relatively  to  size  and  cloud  formation.  For  machinery  a  clea 
background  is  at  all  costs  necessary ;  a  brick  wall  is  ba< ] 
enough,  but  a  mass  of  foliage  is  worse,  and  a  background  mad  j 
up  of  other  machinery  and  mechanical  fittings  and  appliance) 
is  not  to  be  tolerated. 

There  is  a  regrettable  tendency  towards  exaggeration  her 
and  there  in  this  class  of  photograph.  I  observe,  for  instance] 
a  picture  of  a  piece  of  apparatus  to  illustrate  presumably  som 
experiments  in  electrical  waves  and  oscillations,  somethin 
which  looks  like  a  Hertz  resonator  has  the  appearance,  fronj 
a  cursory  examination  of  the  other  apparatus  visible,  of  bein 
at  least  10ft.  in  diameter  ;  the  stand  upon  which  this  is  fixeij 
is  apparently  built  up  of  stout  beams  and  battens,  while  a 
arc  lamp  of  large  size  is  attached  thereto,  and  a  brass  terminal 
of  gigantic  dimensions  cuts  a  mighty  figure  in  the  immediat 
foreground.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  turns  out  to  be  a  smal 
coil  of  wire  about  3ft.  diameter  on  a  light  cedar-wood  frame 
with  an  innocent  electric  lamp  and  terminals  to  match. 

Now  and  then,  from  photographic  and  other  technical  hand 
books  we  pick  up  various  bits  of  information,  items  of  practic; 
workshop  or  workroom  interest.  An  item  which  I  have  ol 
served  cnce  again — for  the  twentieth  time  at  least — has  referen 
to  the  ease  with  which  glass  may  be  cut  with  a  pair  of  sheai 
It  appears  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  your  negati 
( ?)  hands  and  big  scissors  well  under  water  and  go  ahead, 
is,  of  course,  possible  to  plough  through  thin  glass  in  this  wa 
and  certainly,  if  we  could  take  a  narrow  slice  off  a  negati 
sometimes  with  this  method  it  would  be  very  convenient;  bn 
unfortunately,  it  is  not  to  be  done.  If  any  reader  desires  to  ti 
his  hand  let  him  do  so  by  all  means,  but  spare  your  best  neg 
tives ! 

There  are  two  general  styles  of  flashlamps,  the  open  and  the  stcj 
age.  The  open  style  of  flashlamp  is  intended  for  use  with  flash  cor 
pounds,  marketed  under  a  dozen  or  more  trade  names;  the  stora; 
lamp  is  used  when  magnesium  powder  is  the  illuminant,  and  tl 
style  of  lamp  should  never  be  used  for  any  flashlight  other  than  J 
magnesium  powder.  The  flashlight  compounds  are  u  ually  made  ; 
chlorate  of  potash,  picric  acid,  and  potassium  di-chromate,  and  shou 
never  be  used  in  any  but  the  open  style  of  lamp.  Flashlight  cartridge 
when  put  up  by  reputable  dealers  and  u  ed  as  directed,  are  compai 
tively  safe;  but  in  using  a  flashlight  of  any  sort  exerci  e  caution,  n 
only  regarding  the  lamp,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  fire  coming 
contact  with  curtains  and  draperies. — “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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HUNTING  WITH  A  CAMERA. 

[Reprinted  from  "The  World’s  Work.”] 
l  well-known-  sportsman,  whose  success  in  pursuit  of  the  game 
f  many  lands  has  won  him  renown,  said  to  me  recently  ;  “I  want 
our  advice  in  purchasing  a  camera  outfit  for  photographing 
did  animals.  I’ve  killed  many  a  game  animal,”  he  added, 
and  my  house  is  filled  with  heads  and  rugs,  but  I  believe  I 
’ould  give  the  best  one  in  the  lot  to  have  made  a  magnificent 
icture  I  recently  saw  of  elk.”  This  man  is  not  an  exception, 
le  is  one  among  the  many  converts  to  the  ranks  of  camera 
unters,  and  a  study  of  his  evolution  as  a  sportsman  presents 
nne  extremely  interesting  problems.  Like  many  another  man, 
e  was  a  “  born  hunter,”  and  circumstances  permitted  him  to 
evelop  his  innate  love  of  the  chase.  This  development,  we 
rould  find,  was  along  certain  conventional  lines.  He  simply 
lopted  an  existing  code  of  sport.  Some  animals  were  con- 
dered  game,  and  as  such  were  worthy  the  sportsman’s  atten- 
on,  while  others  were  esteemed  beneath  his  notice.  The  de- 
rability  of  any  animal  was  determined  by  its  size,  its  wariness, 
s  courage,  and  powers  of  defence  or  offence,  its  rarity,  its 
iibility,  and  individually  its  horns,  fur,  and  other  physical 
mditions. 

Primarily,  then,  this  man  hunted  because  he  inherited  a  love 
>r  the  chase  ;  but  custom  determined  for  him  what,  as  a  sports- 
lan,  he  should  hunt ;  and  his  ambition  to  kill  a  given  animal 
as  not  inspired  by  murderous  motives,  but  by  the  place  of  that 
mmal  in  the  sportsman’s  scale.  It  follows,  then,  that  any 
tiarige  in  the  current  valuation  of  a  game  animal  by  sportsmen 
ill  be  attended  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  degree  of 
leasure  with  which  that  animal  is  captured.  Among  sportsmen 
photograph  of  a  wild  animal  in  its  haunts  is  beginning  to  be 
lore  highly  prized  than  the  animal  itself.  When  this  senti- 
lent  becomes  universal  the  camera  will  have  replaced  the  rifle. 
Camera  hunting  more  than  fulfils  all  the  essential  require- 
lents  of  true  sport.  It  is  infinitely  more  difficult  than  hunting 
ith  the  gun,  and  makes  far  greater  demands  on  the  patience, 
erseverance,  strength,  and  ingenuity  of  the  hunter.  The 
pparatus  is  interesting  in  its  manipulation  ;  its  use  implies  no 
■strictions  of  place  or  season,  and  once  its  results  become  as 
esirable  as  those  to  be  obtained  with  rod  or  gun,  the  latter  will 
3  used  by  sportsmen  only  to  supply  the  larder.  This  doubtless 
bunds  Utopian,  but  it  is  not.  Can  all  the  mounted  deer  and 
?er’s  heads  in  existence  compare  for  a  moment  in  beauty  with 
lr.  Shiras’  photographs  of  these  creatures  in  their  haunts? 
jives  there  a  sportsman  who  would  not  gladly  exchange  the 
ass-eyed  effigy  which  for  years  has  been  staring  from  the  wall 
his  den  for  one  of  those  living  records  from  the  very  heart  of 
ature  ?  As  for  the  pleasure  of  making  them,  try  it !  Rig 
)ur  canoe  with  a  jack- light,  and  in  front  of  it  arrange  a  stand 
i  which  to  place  one  or  two  cameras.  Use  a  lens  with  much 
ept&i  of  focus,  and  set  it  for  a  distance  of  about  twenty  feet, 
our  paddler  takes  his  place  astern,  while  you,  with  flashlight 
stol  loaded,  seat  yourself  immediately  behind  the  jack-light 
1  the  bow.  Can  there  be  a  more  delightful  way  to  enter  a 
rest  than  over  its  water-paths  in  a  canoe  ?  No  cracking  twig 
rustling  leaf  betrays  one’s  presence.  The  guide  directs  the 
ay,  leaving  you  wholly  free  to  look  and  listen.  How  the  rays 
om  the  jack-light  glisten  on  the  wet  leaves  and  penetrate  the 
ackness  of  the  forest !  How  startling  the  slightest  sound ! 
lie  bark  of  a  fox  might  be  a  lion’s  roar  ;  an  owl’s  hoot  is  blood- 
irdling.  I  recall  a  night  on  an  Adirondack  stream,  when  we 
'  re  rigid  with  the  excitement  of  expectancy  ;  a  swimming  musk- 
t  struck  the  bow  of  our  canoe,  and,  jumping,  splashed  the 
iter  like  an  exploding  mine.  Only  the  guide’s  skill  with  the 
tddle  saved  us  from  a  bath ! 

Assuredly  jacking  is  a  fascinating  method  of  hunting,  but 


with  a  rifle  it  is  as  surely  a  murderous  one.  Substitute  the 
camera,  however,  and  we  have  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  forms 
of  sport.  Mr.  Shiras  has  been  following  it  for  the  past  sixteen 
years,  and  his  enthusiasm  increases  with  his  successes.  The 
eyes  which  reflect  the  light  of  the  “  jack  ”  may  not  always  be 
those  of  a  deer  ;  Mr.  Shiras  secured  a  wonderful  picture  of  a 
wildcat  this  past  season.  When,  on  reaching  an  estimated 
distance  of  about  twenty  feet,  the  flashlight  was  exploded,  a 
creature  was  seen  to  leap  five  feet  or  more  into  the  air, 
but  the  developed  plate  shows  only  a  gigantic  pussy  seated  on 
her  haunches  watching  with  calm  curiosity  the  glaring  eye  out 
over  the  water.  Mr.  Shiras  also  hunts  with  what,  in  effect, 
are  spring-gun  cameras,  so  arranging  a  charge  of  magnesium 
powder  that  it  may  be  ignited  by  an  animal  which  encounters 
a  trip-line  set  on  its  runway.  On  the  plains,  and  in  mountain¬ 
ous  regions  above  timber-line,  the  telephoto  lens  or  attachment 
can  be  used  to  advantage.  In  telephotography  a  focussing  glass 
is  essential.  It  not  only  adds  to  the  sharpness  of  definition, 
but  permits  one  to  place  one’s  head  nearer  the  ground  glass, 
and  thereby  increases  one’s  reach — the  last  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance  when  the  bellows  of  one’s  camera  may  be  extended 
for  a  length  of  thirty  inches.  Too  great  length  of  bellows,  how¬ 
ever,  is  undesirable.  It  increases  the  size  of  the  image  but 
also  the  possibilities  of  vibration,  and  vibration  is  the  cause  of 
nine  out  of  every  ten  failures  with  the  telephoto.  Be  content 
with  a  smaller  magnification,  and  leave  enough  front-board 
before  the  lens-board  to  serve  as  a  support  for  a  brace  on  which 
to  rest  the  telephoto  tube.  Under  favourable  conditions  one 
can  make  sufficiently  rapid  exposures  with  a  telephoto  to  employ 
it  in  a  hand  camera  ;  but  prolonged  experience  convinces  me 
that  far  better  results  may  be  obtained  with  a  fourteen  to 
eighteen-inch  lens  which  admits  of  exposures  of  a  two-hundredth 
part  of  a  second  or  less,  and  can  be  readily  focussed. 

It  is  not  only  the  big-game  hunter  who  turns  to  the  camera 
as  an  adjunct  to  or  substitute  for  the  rifle.  His  brother  of  the 
shot-gun  is  also  finding  that  the  lens  brings  equally  definite 
and  far  less  perishable  rewards  of  the  hunt,  while  the  number 
of  species  of  birds  which  may  be  pursued  with  keen  pleasure 
and  excitement  is  greatly  increased.  Nor  will  the  wielder  of  the 
rod  be  denied  this  newer,  higher  form  of  sport.  Leaping 
salmon  and  tarpon  afford  rare  marks  for  the  camera,  and  the 
pictures  thus  far  obtained  in  this  direction  merely  hint  at  the 
possibilities  of  this  kind  of  camera-hunting.  The  camera  is  so 
much  a  necessity  to  the  naturalist  and  botanist  that  no  course 
in  biology  is  complete  which  does  not  include  instruction  in 
photography.  In  no  department  of  outdoor  nature-work  has  it 
proved  more  useful  than  in  the  study  of  birds  ;  and  the  variety 
and  number  of  pictures  of  bird-life  which  already  exist  are  a 
tribute  to  the  attractions  of  bird  photography,  as  well  as  to 
the  activities  of  bird  photographers.  These  pictures  of  a  bird, 
its  haunts,  nest,  eggs  or  young,  convey  an  impression  of  reality 
so  much  more  convincing  than  that  produced  by  description 
alone  that  long-known  facts  possess,  when  pictured,  all  the 
charm  of  novelty.  How  few  of  nature-lovers  ever  have  had  or 
ever  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  woodcock  on  its  nest, 
giving,  through  its  apparent  insensibility  to  one’s  presence,  a 
remarkable  exhibition  of  its  faith  in  the  protective  value  of  its 
colouration  !  But  assuredly  the  next  best  things  to  the  wood¬ 
cock  itself  are  Mr.  Dugmore’s  beautiful  photographs  of  a  sitting 
bird  of  this  species.  A  woodcock  of  which  I  knew  actually 
permitted  itself  to  be  stroked  on  the  nest  before  giving  evidence 
of  life  ;  but  when,  a  few  days  later,  after  an  unseasonable  April 
snowstorm,  which  whitened  the  leaves,  the  bird  became  a  con¬ 
spicuous  dark  object  against  a  snowy  background,  it  left  the 
nest  as  soon  as  one  appeared  upon  the  horizon. 

If  the  camera  so  successfully  introduces  us  to  nature’s  secrets 
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at  our  threshhold,  consider  its  power  in  portraying  the  bird-life 
of  remote  regions,  whose  very  inaccessibility  has  made  them 
favoured  haunts  of  the  fowl  of  the  air.  Here  the  naturalist  and 
sportsman  meet  on  common  ground,  but  the  former  is  inspired 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scientist  as  well  as  by  the  zeal  of  the 
hunter,  and  the  results  secured  are  proportionately  more  prized. 
What  an  unending  source  of  satisfaction  is  a  picture  of  the 
gannet  rockery  of  Bonaventure  Island,  off  Graspe  Peninsula, 
which  it  was  my  fortune  and  privilege  to  make  some  years  ago. 
These  noble  birds  are  now  so  near  the  verge  of  extinction  in 
America  that  they  are  known  to  nest  in  only  two  rocky  islets 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Such  a  picture  has  both  historic 
and  scientific  value  as  a  truthful,  accurate  record  of  conditions 
which  shortly  may  cease  to  exist. 

With  what  satisfaction  I  recall  my  visit  to  Bird  Rock,  that 
famous  resort  for  birds  just  within  the  passage  between  New¬ 
foundland  and  Cape  Breton.  Audubon,  in  a  wave-tossed 
schooner,  lay  off  the  rock  for  hours  in  the  vain  hope  that  he 
might  effect  a  landing ;  and  one  could  therefore  appreciate 
weather  which  permitted  one  safely  to  run  a  boat  on  to  the 
liand’s-breadth  of  beach  beneath  the  bird-inhabited  walls  tower¬ 
ing  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above.  The  top  was  reached  by 
means  of  a  crate,  a  rake,  and  a  windlass — apparatus  subse¬ 
quently  found  most  useful  in  reaching  points  of  vantage  whence 
to  photograph  birds  nesting  on  the  face  of  a  cliff. 

I  have  not  always  been  so  fortunate,  however,  and  a  trip  to 
study  a  small  colony  of  white  pelicans  was  attended  by  far  from 
satisfactory  results.  Size  and  colour  combine  to  make  these 
birds  exceedingly  conspicuous,  and  an  opportunity  to  test  a  rifle 
upon  them  is  rarely  lost.  Where  man  and  gun  are  found,  there¬ 
fore,  the  birds  nest  in  only  the  most  isolated  places.  This  par¬ 
ticular  group  of  about  forty  birds  had  selected  an  islet- — or, 
locally,  a  “  reef  so  far  out  in  Shoal  Lake,  Manitoba,  that 
it  was  wholly  invisible  from  the  shore.  But  reach  them  we 
must,  and  the  trip  of  four  or  five  miles  was  made  in  a  twelve- 
foot  punt,  the  bottom  of  which  could  be  wisely  trod  on  only 
with  great  caution.  The  reef  was  reached,  and  the  splendid 
white  birds  were  found  sitting  on  their  nests  of  sand  and  gravel. 
At  our  approach  they  arose,  and,  with  characteristic  dignity  of 
flight,  disappeared  far  down  the  lake.  In  awaiting  their  return, 
concealed  in  a  small  patch  of  weeds,  a  sudden  change  occurred 
in  the  weather,  and  soon  we  found  ourselves  prisoners  in  pelican- 
land.  Fortunately  we  had  a  tent-fly,  which,  with  a -push-pole, 
a  pair  of  crossed  oars,  and  a  camera  tripod,  would  have  made  a 
passable  shelter  under  ordinary  circumstances.  But  in  the 
end  the  circumstances  proved  to  be  extraordinary.  The  storm 
became  one  to  date  from.  Not  only  were  we  forced  to  ballast 
cur  tent  with  boulders,  but,  sitting  in  a  pelican’s  nest,  the  only 
available  unflooded  position,  I  passed  a  good  portion  of  the 
night  with  my  hands  clasped  around  the  ridge-pole  of  our 
improvised  shelter  to  prevent  the  whole  affair  from  being  blown 
into  the  lake.  Eventually  we  reached  the  mainland,  none  the 
worse  for  the  experience  ;  but  the  pelicans,  alas !  refused  to 
share  their  home  with  us,  and  in  their  absence  their  eggs  were 
devoured  by  the  western  gulls  that  nested  near  them. 

The  most  peculiar  bird  colony  I  have  ever  visited  was  that 
of  flamingoes  in  an  uninhabited  and,  indeed,  almost  unknown 
part  of  the  Bahamas.  Within  a  space  approximately  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards  long  by  thirty  yards  wide  a  partial  count  and  careful 
estimate  showed  two  thousand  of  the  little  adobe,  concave-top 
cones  which  these  singular  birds  build  as  nests.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  not  occupied,  but  the  fulfilment  of  my  cherished  plan 
will  take  me  back  to  this  part  of  the  earth  some  July  when 
the  domestic  affairs  of  flamingoes  have  reached  their  most  in¬ 
teresting  stage. 

Frank  M.  Chapman. 


COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTION  OF  OXYGEN  FROM 
LIQUID  AIR. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  reprinted  from  its  Journal.) 

It  is  my  object  in  this  brief  communication  to  outline  some  I 
work  that  has  been  done  quite  recently  in  this  country  looking  i 
toward  the  commercial  utilisation  of  liquid  air.  I  shall  not  I 
attempt  to  enter  into  a  theoretical  discussion  nor  to  exploit  ! 
the  possibilities  in  liquid  air  along  many  lines,  but  shall  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  that  which  has  actually  been  accomplished  or  is 
really  in  sight. 

Some  two  years  ago  the  eminent  scientist,  Raoul  Pictet,  in 
collaboration  with  Moriz  Burger,  read  a  paper  before  this 
institute,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  feasibility  of  ; 
separating  the  constituent  gases  of  the  atmosphere  after  having 
first  reduced  them  to  the  liquid  state.  The  liquid-air  plant 
in  which  Pictet  made  his  experiments  was  then  in  New  York 
City ;  with  the  substitution  of  a  new  liquifier,  this  plant  is  i 
now  in.  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  is  under  my  supervision.  The  | 
paper  referred  to  put  into  concrete  form  the  suggestions  that 
had  been  freely  discussed  among  liquir-air  men  for  some  time  j 
previous,  and  constituted  one  of  the  few  scientific  presentations 
of  that  period  concerning  liquid  air.  To  Pictet,  probably  more  I 
than  to  any  one  else,  is  due  the  credit  of  crystallising  the 
thought  along  this  line  ;  but  within  a  few  months  the  apparatus  j 
constructed  under  his  supervision  for  the  fractional  distillation  ! 
of  liquid  air  has  been  dissembled  at  our  plant  on  account  j 
of  the  mechanical  difficulties  its  operation  presented. 

The  problem  of  getting  cheap  oxygen  from  liquid  air,  there-  j 
fore,  remained  unsolved,  so  far  as  this  country  was  concerned,  j 
I  am  aware  that  considerable  work  has  been  done  abroad  in 
this  line,  and  some  of  the  published  reports  of  what  is  esti¬ 
mated  as  being  possible  in  this  direction  may  seem  more  glowing  i 
than  our  report  of  what  has  been  done  ;  but  it  is  worth  noting 
in  this  connection  that  even  before  publishing  results  or  pro¬ 
spects  the  Columbia  Liquid  Air  Company,  owning  the  Wash¬ 
ington  plant  referred  to,  has  actually  entered  the  market  with 
oxygen  from  liquid  air,  and  it  is  now  on  sale  in  many  cities. 

The  liquid-air  plant  consists  of  suitable  compressors,  a  pre¬ 
cooling  device  such  as  an  ammonia  machine,  and  a  liquefiei. 
The  latter  comprises  coils  of  pipe  so  arranged  that  air  at  high  i 
pressure  may  be  released  and  expanded,  such  expansion  taking 
place  about  the  coils  which  carry  the  inflowing  stream  of  com¬ 
pressed  air.  This  involves  the  principle  of  self-intensification; 
the  absorption  of  heat  by  the  gases  in  their  change  from  the 
compressed  to  the  more  rarified  state  causes  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  air  to  be  so  reduced  in  temperature  as  to  condense  and 
collect  as  a  liquid. 

We  have  examined  a  great  many  specimens  of  liquid  ai  | 
freshly  made,  and  find  that  the  percentage  of  constituent  gase  : 
is  not  constant,  nor  does  the  liquid  air  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  run  always  correspond  in  constituent  proportions  will 
that  made  several  hours  after  the  plant  has  started.  We  may, I 
for  instance,  find  the  oxygen  content,  varying  from  20  to  4C 
per  cent.,  or  even  beyond  these  limits. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  liquid  air  on  stand 
ing  for  some  time  becomes  rapidly  richer  in  oxygen,  and  it  m 
this  fact  that  first  brought  forth  the  suggestion  that  oxygei 
might  be  accumulated  in  this  manner  from  the  atmosphere,  the 
specially  attractive  thought  being  that  the  raw  material  is  quite 
inexpensive.  The  question  then  arose  as  to  how  best  to  throv 
out  the  nitrogen,  which  is  not  wanted,  and  retain  the  oxygen 
which  is  wanted.  The  difference  in  their  boiling  points,  scarcely 
12deg.  C. ,  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  the  problem,  an  ease 
one  ;  and  it  is  with  the  question  of  how  best  to  secure  thifj 
desired  end  that  we  have  been  working.  We  cannot  here  gW 
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in  detail  the  method  used  in  thus  fractioning  the  sample ;  but 
a  clear  apprehension  of  the  results  achieved  may  be  imparted. 
More  exactly,  we  have  a  two-fold  problem:  (1)  how  to  secure 
liquid  air  which  is  initially  rich  in  oxygen  ;  (2)  the  choice  of 
a  method  of  evaporation  which  will  yield  a  rich  product  with 
the  least  possible  loss  of  weight.  Given  liquid  air  with  a  30 
per  cent,  content  of  oxygen,  if  we  could  confine  the  loss  by 
evaporation  entirely  to  nitrogen  we  should  have,  with  a  reduc¬ 
tion  to  one-half  bulk,  a  material  holding  60  per  cent,  oxygen ; 
under  like  conditions,  evaporation  to  two-fifths  bulk  would 
yield  75  per  cent,  oxygen.  In  one  series  of  experiments 
recently  we  started  with  31  per  cent,  oxygen,  and  after  a  loss 
of  61  per  cent,  of  material  (about  three-fifths),  we  had  secured 
65  per  cent,  oxygen  ;  this  indicated  a  loss  of  6  parts  of  oxygen 
coincident  with  a  loss  of  55  parts  of  nitrogen.  We  have  since 
improved  on  the  method  used  in  that  case,  with  much  better 
results  ;  but  if  we  take  our  results  as  given — a  65  per  cent, 
product  after  evaporating  61  per  cent,  of  the  liquid  air — we 
find  that  they  are  better  than  results  very  recently  reported 
by  Linde,  who  secured  only  a  50  per  cent,  product  under  the 
same  conditions  ;  this  is  assuming  that  Linde  has  been  correctly 
quoted  by  some  very  careful  journals. 

The  first  suggestion  made  above,  that  a  part  of  the  problem 
consists  in  producing  liquid  air  that  is  initially  rich  in  oxygen, 
is  full  of  possibilities.  With  the  completion  of  a  series  of 
determinations  we  are  about  to  inaugurate,  we  hope  to  secure 
more  light  upon  the  causes  of  the  variations  in  the  liquefier  ; 
our  plans  include  investigations  not  reported  heretofore  either 
in  this  country  or  abroad.  A  successful  outcome  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  would  enable  us  to  run  the  liquefier  with  great 
uniformity  for  such  a  percentage  of  oxygen  as  we  might  wish 
to  turn  out,  thus  requiring  no  further  evaporation. 

The  question  of  cost  is  a  pertinent  one.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  liquid-air  plants  constructed  in  this  country 
have  from  the  first  been  built  with  a  view  to  turning  out 
comparatively  large  quantities  of  liquid  air.  Certain  departures 
have  been  made-,  therefore,  from  the  beaten  paths  of  European 
construction ;  the  new  liquefier  to  which  I  referred  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule  which  has  prevailed,  and  the 
present  plant,  in  several  important  details,  is  costly  in  com¬ 
parison  with  one  which  we  shall  later  construct  in  the  light 
of  experience  gained.  Yet  I  propose  to  show  you  a  remarkable 
cheapening  in  the  cost  of  oxygen  over  the  chemical  method 
of  production,  even  with  the  present  plant. 

The  new  liquefier  of  the  Columbia  Liquid  Air  Company  yields 
from  12  to  18  gallons  of  liquid  air  per  hour,  with  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  150  horse-power.  For  purposes  of  computation  we  shall 
take  12g  gallons,  which  is  close  to  our  minimum  and  not  our 
average.  In  a  run  of  ten  hours  this  would  therefore  yield 
us  125  gallons  of  liquid  air.  If  we  place  the  cost  of  power  at 
1  cent  per  horse-power  hour,  we  should  have  a  cost  of  power 
of  15  dols.  Estimating,  with  a  very  large  margin  of  safety, 
that  this  will  yield  us  liquid  air  containing  initially  35  per 
cent,  oxygen,  we  should  secure  at  least  a  70  per  cent,  product 
by  evaporating  to  two-fifths  bulk,  or  50  gallons.  This  should 
yield  us  5,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  at  a  cost  of  three-tenths  cent 
per  foot  for  power  and  raw  material. 

In  answer  to  those  who  will  say  that  this  does  not  compare 
favourably  with  other  estimates  made  on  this  subject,  both 
here  and  abroad,  I  beg  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  theoretical 
estimate,  but  the  conclusion  reached  in  practical  experience 
when  based  upon  the  cost  of  power  suggested.  Six  months 
from  now  we  expect  to  be  able  to  make  these  figures  look  very 
large. 

We  produce  a  70  per  cent,  material  for  sale  as  medicinal 
oxygen  unless  a  different  percentage  is  specified.  It  is  con¬ 


ceded  by  many  leading  physicians  that  an  oxygen  approximating 
100  per  cent,  purity  would  be  unsafe  for  direct  administration  ; 
and  the  effort  to  secure  an  admixture  of  air  would  only  result 
in  administering  a  product  of  unknown  composition.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  number  of  leading  makes  of  medicinal  oxygen 
have  been  examined,  and  only  two  specimens  of  those  tested 
have  gone  over  50  per  cent,  oxygen.  The  70  per  cent,  grade 
is  deemed  the  best  in  cases  of  pneumonia  and  like  conditions, 
and  gives  all  the  stimulation  required,  and  is  safe  where 
resuscitation  is  aimed  at.  The  advantage  of  definitely  knowing 
what  percentage  is  available  is  one  not  to  be  lightly  considered. 

The  medicinal  use  of  oxygen  is  one  that  has  grown  with 
remarkable  strides  during  the  last  few  years.  The  increase  in 
This  business  alone  in  the  next  decade  gives  promise  of  being 
beyond  present  means  of  computation.  Where  a  few  years  ago 
scarcely  a  hospital  found  it  necessai'y  to  keep  a  stock  of  oxygen 
on  hand,  now  not  a  modern  institution  is  without  it,  and 
hundreds  of  physicians  keep  it  in  their  private  offices.  The 
advantage  of  producing  an  oxygen  which  cannot  by  any  means 
become  contaminated  with  chemicals,  such  as  the  chlorine  of 
the  chemical  process,  is  so  apparent  as  to  need  no  comment. 

Large  quantities  of  oxygen  are  used  for  the  oxy-hydrogen 
light  and  in  the  industries.  To  what  extent  its  use  will  be 
augmented  along  commercial  lines  no  one  can  estimate,  as  the 
question  is  simply  one  of  cheapness  of  production.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  lower  limit  of  cost  is  not  in  sight  when 
made  by  the  liquid-air  process,  for  this  process  is  but  in  its 
infancy  and  is  bearing  all  the  burdens  of  preliminary  experi¬ 
mentation. 

Eugene  C.  Foster,  M.S. 

t  ' 
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SOME  RANDOM  REFLECTIONS  ON  PICTORIAL  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHY  AND  MANY  OTHER  THINGS. 

[An  address  delivered  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.]  --. 

It  is  with  very  great  sincerity  that  I  utter  the  usual  formula  of  feeling" 
honoured  by  the  invitation  of  our  Society  to  exhibit  some  of  my  prints 
in  these  rooms.  I  am  not  given  to  mock  modesty,  but  I  can  honestly 
say  that  I  doubted  whether  my  position  in  the  photographic  world 
would  justify  such  a  compliment.  On  another  point  I  am  not  going- 
to  make  any  apology.  If  you  find  my  address  to-night  wearisome  and 
without  novelty,  the  blame  must  lie  with  our  excellent  Secretary,  Mr. 
Bartlett.  I  told  him  that  I  had  nothing  to  say  which  every  person- 
in  my  audience  would  not  know  as  well  as  or  better  than  myself ;  that 
I  thought  it  foolish  to  utter  stale  platitudes  about  the  art  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  or  the  beauty  of  nature,  matters  which  you  had  probably  heard 
discussed  a  few  score  of  times  in  this  room ;  that  some  simple  people- 
might  perhaps  think  kindly  of  me  if  they  saw  my  prints  without  bein^ 
bored  by  an  introduction  from  me;  and  many  like  disclaimers  to  the 
same  end ;  to  all  of  which  Mr.  Bartlett  replied  that  it  was  the  custonfi 
of  the  Society,  and  that  I  must  do  the  thing.  It  would  be  easy  for 
our  learned  President,  or  for  our  late  President,  or  for  some  other 
members  whom  we  all  know,  to  delight  an  audience  with  the  scientific 
side  of  photography,  for  science  is  always  moving,  is  always  changing ; 
but  I  am  only  a  pictorial  photographer,  a  lover  of  and  humble  follower 
after  beauty,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  person  more  ignorant 
of  the  science  of  photography  than  myself.  If  anybody  asked  me  awk¬ 
ward  questions  about  my  lenses,  or  the  chemicals  I  use,  I  should  have 
to  put  them  off  with  the  Education  Bill,  or  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Opposition,  in  order  to  avoid  an  exposure,  with  a  very  full  aperture, 
of  my  ignorance.  .  When  our  Secretary  insisted  on  my  giving  this 
address,  though  I  had  no  notion  what  I  was  going  to  say,  I  had  a 
pretty  clear  idea  as  to  what  I  would  not  say.  I  made  up  my  mind  that, 
so  far  as  human  ingenuity  could  do  it,  I  would  say  nothing  which 
might  lead  me  into  a  controversy  in  the  photographic  journals.  My 
wife  is  somewhat  of  a  light — or  rather,  her  dogs  are  lights — in  the 
canine  world,  and  I  have  always  made  a  point  of  telling  her  that 
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photographers  never  quarrel — that  it  is  only  the  dog  people  who  do 
that ;  but  during  the  last  year  I  have  been  careful  to  keep  my  photo¬ 
graphic  papers  out  of  her  sight. 

And  yet,  as  I  must  say  something,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
on  two  or  three  controversial  subjects.  First,  although,  to  be  frank, 

I  see  small  good  in  discussing  it,  there  is  the  old  question  as  to  whether 
photography  is  or  is  not  an  art.  The  root  of  the  answer,  it  seems  to 
me,  lies  in  a  second  question,  “  What  is  an  art?  ”  If  you  think  the  de¬ 
finition  broadly  right  that  it  is  any  process  which  leads  to  the  creation 
of  the  beautiful,  then  photography  must  be  an  art.  I  dislike  laying 
down  hard  and  fast  rules,  but  we  must  all  have  been  struck  with  the 
contempt  in  which  lovers  of  the  recognised  arts  hold  the  camera.  Yet 
the  camera  is  little  more  to  the  artistic  photographer’s  ultimate  aim — 
to  the  end  he  strives  for — -than  are  the  brushes  and  colours  to  the 
painter.  It  is  a  bad  illustration,  and  I  know  it.  It  is,  moreover,  absurd 
to  compare  photography  with  painting.  The  element  of  colour  abso¬ 
lutely  takes  one  into  another  realm.  One  may,  however,  justly  com¬ 
pare  photography  with  other  work  in  black  and  white,  and  I  fail  to 
see  logically  why  engraving,  which  is  ninety  times  out  of  a  hundred 
a  reproduction  of  other  men’s  work,  should  be  recognised  as  an  art, 
while  photography,  which  at  its  lowest  copies  nature,  should  be 
denied  the  title.  I  am  thinking  of  engraving  as  it  was  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  not  as  it  is  now,  a  practically  dead  art.  The  great  beauty 
of  one  of  Wollett's  or  Sharpe’s  prints  lay  in  the  exquisite  gradations  of 
grey,  and  this  beauty  was  only  seen  in  early  impressions.  These  prints 
were  in  a  sense  exact  copies  of  famous  paintings,  and  yet  they  were 
quite  different — the  hand  of  a  master  like  Wollett  gave  a  feeling  all 
his  own.  Mezzotint  was  freer  in  its  scope,  and  etching  is,  of  course, 
more  of  a  direct  creative  art  than  either,  and  is  also  less  often  a  mere 
copy  of  another’s  design.  But  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  photo¬ 
graphy  also  creates,  very  humbly,  I  own,  compared  with  the  great 
creative  arts,  but  still  it  does  create,  and  its  scope  is  certainly  wider 
than  that  of  engraving.  The  camera  selects  a  scene  from  nature,  but, 
having  done  that,  the  mind  and  hand  work  together  to  create  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  original  scene,  something  that  becomes' what  is 
conveniently  called  a  “picture.”  People  often  laugh  at  this  word  as 
-applied  to  a  photograph,  bunt  it  is  correct  in  term — a  picture  does  not 
mean  a  painting,  and  there  is  no  other  word  to  express  the  difference 
between  an  ordinary  trade  print  and  a  thought-out  work  by  an  artistic 
photographer.  It  would  take  so  long  to  go  thoroughly  into  this  ques¬ 
tion  that  if  I  tried  to  do  so  you  would  vote  me  a  humbug  for  telling 
you  that  I  had  nothing  to  say.  It  may  point  the  moral,  however,  as 
showing  how  much  scope  is  open  to  the  art-aiming  photographer,  to 
compare  the  difference  between  an  ordinary  print  from  a  negative'  of 
some  work  you  admire  and  the  finished  result  as  achieved  by  the 
worker.  It  is  almost  the  difference  between  raw  material  and  the 
finished  fabric.  If  the  process  is  not  creative  it  is  very  near  being  so, 
and  I  know  of  no  English  word  to  make  clear  the  distinction.  Mr. 
Alfred  Gilbert,  the  sculptor,  has  lately  denounced  in  strong  terms  the 
use  of  photography  by  painters.  I  think  that  he  is  quite  in  the  right, 
and  I  have  always  held  the  same  view.  It  is  one  thing  for  us  to  aim 
at  art  through  photography.  It  is  another  for  a  painter  to  make  a 
handmaiden  of  photography.  I  don’t  know  whether  Mr.  Gilbert  means 
more  than  this — whether  he  means  to  deny  to  photography  any  place 
in  art  as  well  as  to  denounce  the  use  of  it  by  painters ;  but  if  he  does,  I 
think  he  is  as  wrong  in  his  one  contention  as  he  is  right  in  the  other. 

This  reference  reminds  me  of  something  eke  I  would  make  bold  to 
ease  my  mind  of.  Last  month  my  friend  Mr.  Dallmeyer  said  that  he 
would  never  forgive  me  if  I  did  not  attend  the  Jubilee  dinner.  Rather 
than  brave  the  terror  of  this  threat  T  did  attend  it.  and  I  was  glad  that 
1  did  so  for  another  reason,  d  he  day  before  when  discussing  wit  a 
some  dhtingui-hed  friends  of  the  Photographic  Salon  Committee  my 
views  as  to  a  broad-minded  friendly  rivalry  between  the  two  great 
London  exhibiting  bodies,  they  maintained  that  the  field  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  lay  rather  in  science  than  in  art,  while  I  claimed 
that  the  latter  was  as  much  in  its  scope  as  the  former.  At  the  dinner, 
however,  I  was  rather  taken  aback  by  noting  that,  so  far  as  the  speeches 
went,  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  was  at  one  with  my  friends  of 
the  Salon.  Scarce  a  word  was  uttered  the  whole  evening  by  the 
eminent  speakers  pie  ent  on  the  art  of  photography;  all  was  about 
the  progress  of  the  scientific  art  side,  and  its  bearing  on  either  science 
or  ti  de.  What  few  allusions  were  made  to  the  art  side  were  very 


humbling  to  it,  and  the  only  comfort  was — at  least,  I  thought  so— that 
they  were  wholly  wrong.  Lord  Kelvin,  at  whose  scientific  shoes  any 
man  would  be  proud  to  sit  and  learn,  said  that  painters  were  not 
jealous  of  photography,  because  they  knew  their  own  art  to  be  too 
greatly  superior,  but  that  they  did  not  scorn  to  make  use  of  photo¬ 
graphy  for  small  details.  I  think  that  is  the  spirit  of  what  he  said. 
Well,  I  maintain  that  the  truth  is,  or  the  lesson  to  be  pointed  out 
should  be,  exactly,  the  reverse.  Painters  should  be  discouraged  from 
seeking  the  help  of  photography,  because  it  is  not  their  art,  and  is 
likely  to  hinder  their  skill  of  hand  and  aim  of  brain ;  and  photography 
as  I  have  already  tried  to  show,  is  quite  another  art  from  painting, 
and  should  only  be  compared  with  the  black  and  white  or  monotone 
arts.  This  question  cannot  be  dealt  with  here,  but  I  want  to  emphasise 
my  surprise  that  at  the  Jubilee  celebration  of  this  Society  only  one 
'Speaker — and  that  a  foreign  visitor — seriously  referred  to  the  art  side 
of  photography.  One  or  two  speakers  made  jokes  about  it,  and  others 
apologised  for  it.  0.'  course,  if  this  is  the  view  of  the  leading  men 
of  our  Society,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  except  that  we  cannot 
blame  our  opponents  for  saying  of  us  what  we  say  of  ourselves.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  view  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  believe  it.  1  will  leave  this  point  with  just  one 
thrown-out  suggestion — whether  photography  is  not  taking  the  place 
of  the  arts  of  engraving  and  mezzotint,  arts  which  are  practically  dead, 
and  that  this  is  its  place  in  the  field  of  modern  art.  Etching,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  will  never,  and  can  never,  die.  The  art  side  of  the  subject 
brings  to  my  mind  the  curious  neglect  by  photographic  critics  of  com¬ 
position  in  photography.  Composition  is  the  foundation  stone,  perhaps 
more  truly  the  skeleton,  perhaps  more  truly  still  the  body,  of  a  picture, 
yet  it  is  seldom  noticed  in  criticisms  as  a  point  for  or  against  in  a 
photographic  picture  The  whole  attention  is  usually  rivetted  on  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade — the  soul,  in  a  way,  of  a  picture,  and  I  do 
not  deny  that  this  is  perhaps  the  most  vital  element  of  all;  but  still 
it  is  not  all,  and  I  think  composition  should  receive  its  due,  even  for 
the  sake  of  the  art  itself.  I  fancy  that  the  reason  for  this  neglect 
springs  from  the  immense  leap  which  artistic  photography  has  of  late 
made,  and  which  has  dazzled  our  eyes,  making  them  see  the  spirit  of 
a  work  while  somewhat  blind  as  to  the  body.  I  hope  that  I  shall  not 
be  thought  to  be  finding  fault  with  the  critics,  for  I  am  thinking  of 
something  quite  different.  Personally,  I  not  only  respect  them  as 
performing  wrell  a  difficult  task,  but  I  also  owe  them  gratitude  for 
having  encouraged  me  with  more  kindness  than  my  work  deserved  when 
I  was,  not  so  long  ago,  a  raw  beginner,  for  though  I  am  not  an  infant 
in  years,  I  am  what  Mr.  Warburg  would  call  a  somewhat  “young 
child  ”  in  photography. 

.  Another  point  I  should  like  to  touch  upon  is  the  rivalry  between 
the  different  schools  of  photography.  This  rivalry  has  been  rather 
acute  during  the  last  year,  and  our  journals  have  been  somewhat  richly 
adorned  with  what  is  vulgarly  called  “  flying  fur.”  There  should  be 
no  bitter  rivalry  in  art,  and  there  is  none,  broadly  speaking,  in  the 
great  arts,  nor  is  there  any  vaunting  of  one  method  or  manner  to  the 
ou  ting  of  others.  We  admire  the  Italian  school  of  painting,  and  we 
also  admire  the  Dutch.  Because  we  love  Titian  we  do  not  the  less 
love  Teniers.  The  glory  of  Oriental  porcelain  does  not  hinder  our 
admiration  of  a  fine  piece  of  Sevres  or  Worcester.  So  long  as  they 
are  on  artistic  lines,  and  show  an  artistic  aim,  we  ought  to  have  open 
eyes  for  all  photographic  methods,  alike  for  the  suggestive  and 
realistic  schools.  Yet  to  read  some  of  the  wordy  due.s  of  the  last  year, 
one  would  conclude  that  beauty  lay  but  hr  one  shell,  and  that  each 
writer  was  ready  to  perish  in  the  proving  that  his  hand  held  it. 
Whereas  beauty  has  a  range  as  wide  as  the  realm  of  nature  and  the 
mind  of  man,  and  to  try  to  limit  it  is  like  the  Chinese  process  of  binding 
the  feet.  I  hope  I  am  not  presumptious,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  think  men  might  discuss  temperately  even  when  they  differ  strongly. 
It  is  the  easiest  of  tasks  to  say  harsh  things,  but  bitter  words  do  not 
strengthen  an  argument,  and  they  weaken  conviction.  What  amuses 
me  most,  however,  is  that  so  many  good  men  think  it  worth  while  to 
be  roused  into  answering  harsh  words  back.  I  would  not  have  ven¬ 
tured  on  this  topic  save  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  personal 
squabbles  which  have  of  late  made  thunderous  the  photographic 
heaven,  somewhat  lower  us  in  public  opinion,  and  tend  to  discount  the 
really  generous  treatment  which  photographers  usually  show  to  each 
other.  Permit  me  to  allude  to  two  other  contentious  matters,  at  the 
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risk  of  being  thought  an  impudent  fellow  presuming  to  preach.  The 
first  is  the  sore  point — very  raw  with  some  flesh — of  the  judging  at 
exhibitions.  Well,  I  myself  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  exhibitions,  and 
yet,  I  assure  you,  I  am  the  worst  treated  man  that  ever  sent  pictures 
to  a  show.  Always  my  best  prints  are  refused,  and  never  yet  but 
somebody  else  has  got  a  medal  which  I  ought  to  have  had.  But  then 
I  was  always  saved  by  my  glorious  wealth  of  egotism.  I  always  com¬ 
forted  myself  with  the  thought  that  the  judges  were  suffering  from  a 
temporary  indisposition,  perhaps  produced  by  a  bad  lunch,  and  so  had 
missed  the  merits  of  my  work.  My  advice  to  exhibitors  is  this — 
instead  of  rushing  to  the  journals  with  complaints  of  injustice  to  your 
pictures,  pity  the  judges  for  their  ignorance,  consider  your  picture 
was  the  best,  and — well,  that  is  all.  Seriously,  and  I  am  always 
serious,  except  at  the  Camera  Club,  just  consider  what  the  judges  have  to 
do — often  to  judge  a  thousand  prints  in  less  time  than  a  wise  man 
would  like  for  deciding  on  the  merits  of  a  single  picture.  It  is  not  so 
wonderful  that  they  make  so  many  mistakes,  as  that  they  make  so  few. 

I  have  asked  the  most  artistic  friends  I  possess  to  advise  me  as  to 
which  of  my  several  hundred  prints  to  select  for  this  exhibition,  and, 
after  many  pipes  and  a  little  soda  water,  they  all  differed,  and  I  am 
not  sure  now  whether  I  have  sent  you  the  best.  One  savage  joy  I  have 
treated  myself  to — I  have  sent  you  nearly  all  the  rejected  ones  at 
other  exhibitions. 

The  other  point  I  cannot  resist  touching  on,  though  I  tremble  for 
body  and  soul  in  doing  so,  is  the  rivalry — it  is  no  secret — between  the 
two  great  London  exhibitions.  It  reminds  me  of  the  Scriptural  phrase, 
“  The  words  of  the  men  of  Judah  were  fiercer  than  the  words  of  the 
men  of  Israel,”  though  I  will  not  venture  to  suggest  whether  Judah 
is  represented  by  the  Royal  or  the  Salon.  I  will  venture  to  say,  ho  wever, 
that  there  is  room  for  both  in  a  city  of  nearly  five  million  people, 
seeing  that  these  exhibitions  represent  the  whole  of  the  photographic 
art  of  the  British  Islands,  and  something  of  all  the  world.  I  think 
vou  will  agree  with  me  that  these  two  exhibiting  bodies  should  not 
fight,  but  help  each  other— that  they  should  not  contend  for  the 
honour  of  the  original  sin,  as  to  who  “  started  the  row-,”  but  work  in 
practice  for  what  they 'proclaim  in  theory— the  cause  of  photographic 
art.  I  think  we  shall  all  agree  that  the  healthy  rivalry  of  two  such 
exhibitions  must  tend  to  the  advancement  of  photography,  but  we  shall 
also  agree  that  it  should  not  be  a  bitter  rivalry.  I  am  afraid  that  it  is 
so  at  present,  and  that  when  the  partisans  of  the  Royal  say  there  is 
too  much  art  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  and  those  of  the  Salon  retort 
that  there  is  none  at  all  at  the'  New  Gallery,  they  neither  of  them  mean 
to  be  complimentary.  Reverting  to  the  “  schools,”  I  do  not  pin  my 
faith  to  any  one  school,  but  to  all.  Personally,  I  have  not  the  ghost 
of  a  notion  whether  I  am  a  Realist,  or  an  Impressionist,  or  anything 
that  can  be  given  a  name.  I  have  never  thought  about  it ;  but  I  greatly 
admire  the  work  of  the  impressionists,  and  I  love  the  impressionist 
school  so  long  as  it  does  not  “  o’erleap  its  bounds.  When  it  does  that  it 
suffers,  as  I  think  all  the  arts  do  a  little  at  the  present  day,  from  the 
danger  of  masculinity  being  weakened  by  subtlety.  It  is  markedly  so 
in  literature,  and  I  think  it  is  so  in  music.  Wliat  I  hinted  at  ju  t  now 
as  to  indifference  to  composition  in  photography  applies  yet  more 
strongly  to  style  in  literature.  Style  is  almost  wasted  on  critics  and 
readers  at  the  present  day.  They  notice  every  other  strength  and 
weakness,  but  scarcely  heed  that.  Yet  style  is  to  literature  as  form 
is  to  painting — neither  a  poem  nor  a>  picture  is  much  without  it.  The 
position  of  art  to  nature  is  another  favourite  bone  of  contention,  and 
it  is  a  bone  with  not  much  on  it.  People  commonly,  almost  constantly, 
judge  a  picture  by  its  truthfulness  or  untruthfulness,  a1-!  they  think  it,  to 
nature.  They  do  not  be" in  by  considering  whether  the  work  is  in 
itself  beautiful.  Perhaps  it  is  not  beautiful  to  them  because,  as  they 
think,  it  is  not  natural.  And  that  is  the  chief  reason  for  not  too  far 
passing  the  lines  which  men  are  familiar  with.  Otherwise,  and  logically, 
there  is  no  reason  why  art  should  confine  itself  to  nature,  nor  why 
the  work  of  men  should  be  held  inferior  to  the  work  of  nature  :  they 
are  both  nature.  It  would  not-be  wise  for  us  to  try  to  do  what  Turner 
has  done,  but  he  is  not  always  natural,  though  he  is  almo  t  always 
beautiful.  His  Worcester  Cathedral  is  impos  ibly  lighted  according  -_o 
nature,  but  it  is  verv  beautiful. 

Again,  he  is  a  bold  critic  who  can  confidently  say  what  is  and  what 
is  not  natural.  It  is  safer  to  urge  that  it  is  wise  to  keep  to  what  is 
usual,  though  it  is  a  rule  which  must  be  free  to  exception*.  I  suppose 
that  all  of  us  have  prints  which  look  unnatural  and  are  not ;  and  some, 


perhaps,  the  reverse  of  this.  As  a  rule  pictures  taken  against  the  sun 
have  a  dark  though  often  lurid  foreground,  but  I  have  a  negative  (a  print 
from  it  is  here)  taken  in  this  way,  and  it  has  an  inconveniently  light 
foreground,  I  suppose  due  to  some  effect  on  the  lighting  by  the  surround¬ 
ing  foliage.  Under  certain  conditions  we  see  streaky  skies  which  in  a 
picture  wouM  be  taken  for  sunset  or  sunrise  effects,  but  which  are  in 
part  of  the  heaven  quite  opposite  to  the  sun.  These  are  only  a  couple 
of  examples,  and  somewhat  commonplace  ones,  of  variation  in  nature 
of  general  rule,  or  rather  what  we  are  accustomed  to  think  rule.  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  the  arts  are  suffering  at  the  present  day  almost 
as  much  from  jealous  interest  and  assumption  of  knowledge  as  they 
did  from  neglect  or  ignorance  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  ago.  Old 
buildings  were  left  to  decay  then,  but  now  they  are  “restored”  out 
of  all  former  meaning.  People  go  to  classical  concerts  and  whisper 
away  during  the  finest  movements,  and  then  go  home  and  talk  of 
Beethoven,  or  Wagner,  or  our  pride  of  Worcestershire  and  England, 
Edward  Elgar,  as  though  they  had  given  their  very  souls  to  those 
masters.  And  they  talk  of  art  in  the  same  way.  I  remember  a  lady 
doing  this  last  at  a  large  dinner  party  in  so  fluent  a  manner  that  by-and- 
by  I  showed  her  some  fine  prints  of  the  Liber  Studiorum  which  I  then 
possessed,  thinking  she  would  much  enjoy  them,  and  the  first  thing  she 
said  was — “  How  faded  they  are  !  ”  I  saw  at  once  what  she  meant,  and 
explained  that  there  was  a  very  strong  light  from  a  south  window. 

I  have  kept  you  long  enough  listening  to  my  vapouring  to  justify  my 
charge  of  imprudence  against  our  Secretary  for  insisting  on  my  giving 
an  address.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  cap  my  presumption  by 
alluding  to  my  own.  collection  here.  All  these  prints  are  hypo 
and  alum  toned  bromide  enlargements.  I  have  a  feeling,  though . 
I  don’t  doubt  that  many  workers  will  disagree  with  me,  that 
there  is  more  artistic  scope  in  direct  enlargement  on  paper  than  in 
making  enlarged  negatives.  I  think  it  is  the  nearest  approach,  though 
at  a  very  great  distance,  to  drawing,  and  for  this  reason — that  you 
have  a  long  time  m  the  exposure  in  which  to'  consider  and  carry  out 
the  effect  you  wish  to  produce.  Very  few  of  the  prints  I  have  ventured 
to  show  here  have  taken  less  time  from  start  to  finish  than  fifteen 
minutes,  and  some  have  occupied  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  while 
one,  “  The  Woodcutters,”  took  me  several  hours,  all  this  in  the  printing, 
alone.  It  follows  that  one  has  ample  time  by  shading — hand-work  that 
is1 — to  give  different  tones  of  light  and  shadow  to  every  part  of  a  picture  ; 
in  other  words,  to  work  at  the  print  somewhat  as  a  draughtsman  works- 
at  a  drawing.  It  is  an  immeasurably  humble  imitation  of  a  draughts¬ 
man,  but  still  it  has  something  in  common.  It  is,  moreover,  from  its* 
very  freedom,  nearly  impossible  to  produce  two  prints  exactly  alike-, 
which  is  commercially  inconvenient,  but  artistically  to  be  approved. 
Please  remember  that  if  my  prints  shown  here  fail,  and  I  know  that  most 
if  not  all  of  them  do  fail,  to  uphold  my  contention,  it  does  not  follow 
that  my  contention  is  wrong,  but  only  that  I  have  not  succeeded.  Please 
also  remember  that  I  do  not  seek  to  underrate  other  processes.  Carbon^ 
platinotvpe,  and  other  forms,  have  each  great  advantages  which  bromide, 
has  not,  but  I  think  that  the  latter  has  the  merit  which  I  have  pointed^ 
out.  It  is  a  troublesome  process — that  is,  the  toned  form — as  so  many 
failures  accompany  success.  I,  at  all  events  have  found  it  so.  As; 
regards  permanency  time  alone  can  prove  that.  Probably  no  prints  by 
any  process  are  permanent  in  a  strict  sense.  Some  early  prints  of  mine, 
not  washed  as  carefully  as  I  now  wash  my  prints,  have  been  hanging 
for  three  years  in  a  friend’s  house  in  the  full  light  of  an  east-facing 
window  in  Malvern  where  the  light  is  exceptionally  clear  and  strong, 
and  they  have  no  sign  of1  deterioration. 

Allow  me  to  again  thank  the  Council  for  inviting  me  to  show  my  prints 
here,  an  honour  added  to  by  the  incident  of  this  being  the  Jubilee  year 
of  our  Society,  a  Society  which  has  done  so  much  for  photography  in  the 
past,  and  which  I  venture  to  prophecy — a  very  easy  venture — will  do  ^ 
still  more  in  the  future ;  a  Society  which  does  more  than  encourage 
exhibitions  of  photographic  work,  which  practically  teaches,  which, 
binds  men  together  in  their  common  intere  t,  and  which  keeps  thq 
British  Isles  photo-graphicallv  in  touch  with  the  whole- world  in  a  way 
which  no  other  body  does  or  could  do.  I  remember  some  time  ago  aq 
old  furniture  dealer  in  a  small  country  town  expre  sing  his  contempt 
for  amateur  photographers  who  visited  the  place  by  saying  that  they 
were  “worse  than  a  German  band.”  The  dav  has  gone  for  regarding 
photographers  as  on  a  level  with  travelling  minstrels,  or  as  casual 
detainers  of  interesting  or  uninteresting  objects  on  bits  of  glass  or  paper. 
Photography  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  serious  study,  and  photo? 
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graphers  are  making  a  path  for  themselves  in  the  groves  of  art  as  well 
as  in  the  fields  of  science. 

Whether  we  are  true  artists,  or  mere  clutchers  at  the  fringed  robe  of 
art,  at  least  our  ambition  is  a  worthy  one — at  least  our  shaft  is  aimed 
at  the  throne  of  beauty,  and  by  aiming  high  we  may  perhaps  strike  the 
feet  of  the  goddess,  and  the  goddess  of  beauty  has  golden  feet  as  well 
as  a  golden  head  ;  there  is  no  clay  in  her,  every  part  of  her  is  precious 
metal.  Dr.  C.  F.  Gbindrod. 


SOME  PRINCIPLES  THAT  MAY  BE  GUIDES  FOR  THE 
APPLIED  ARTS. 

[A  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts], 

Asked  to  lecture  here  to-night,  I  have  set  myself.  I  fear,  a  some¬ 
what  difficult  task  in  speaking  to  you  of  some  of  the  principles  that 
rule,  or  should  rule,  what  are  called  the  “applied  arts.”  It  were 
easy  to  cite  examples  of  the  arts — to  describe  the  great  works  of  the 
past,  to  catalogue  the  achievements  that  the  mind  of  man  has  conceived 
and  his  hand  has  wrought.  It  were  easy,  I  mean,  to  bring  facts  before 
you.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  tell  of  ideals  and  principles  that  should  guide, 
and  should  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  designer  or  the  doer.  l~et  all 
art  is  a  thing  to  be  sought  after  and  to  be  learnt,  and  it  must  needs 
have  its  principles.  Nevertheless,  in  some  sort  art  is  instinctive,  spon¬ 
taneous,  and  its  happiest  achievements  are  those  that  spring  free, 
sudden,  uninvited,  the  happy  inspiration  of  the  moment.  It  is  not 
for  all  thus  to  conceive  or  thus  to  achieve.  Rules  are  best  for  most 
•of  us. 

Well,  I  am  to  speak  to-night  of  some  of  the  principles  that  may  lead 
•us  into,  and  guide  us  along,  the  delightful  paths  of  creative  art — 
creative,  for  art  is  nothing  if  not  creative.  Are  there  any  such  prin- 
-ciples?  Is  art  only  an  inspiration?  Or  is  it  only  imitative?  It 
cannot  be  merely  an  inspiration,  for  it  is  certainly  learnt,  fostered, 
and  nurtured  and  developed  by  laborious  thought  of  the  mind  and  by 
the  patient  labour  of  the  hand,  and  by  the  traditions  of  the  ages.  It 
cannot  be  only  imitative,  for  where,  then  comes  in  the  Creative  faculty? 
An  inspiration  may  plant  a  seed ;  but  the  seedling  will  not  reach  per¬ 
fection,  untended  and  uncultivated. 

Here  then  comes  in  the  use  of  principles  to  direct  the  grow  th  into  right 
ways,  to  prune,  to  educe  the  good,  and  to  root  up  and  reject  the  bad. 
This  use,  this  carrying  out,  of  princpies  in  design,  is  not,  indeed,  the 
most  poetical,  or  the  most  interesting  department  of  the  teaching  of 
art, — far  from  it.  It  is  rather  the  prose  and  the  common-sense  aspect 
of  its  initiative.  It  is  very  different  to  that  “  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land,”  it  is  different  to  the  glad  surprise  of  the  joyous 
thought  of  an  artist’s  mind,  the  grand,  or  the  beautiful  conception, 
innate  with  the  added  creative  power  of  the  hand  eager  to  achieve. 
Rules  and  laws  are  but  as  schoolmasters,  and  have  a  manner  of  re- 
.straining  and  curbing. 

But  to  go  back  to  what  I  have  said,  are  there  any  principles  that 
may  guide  us  along  the  path  of  art?  I  think  there  are.  First  and 
foremost,  there  is  the  principle  of  following  Nature — Nature  in  her 
.stately  grandeur  or  in  her  calm  beauty — Nature  from  the  “  human  form 
divine”  to  the  simplest  flower  or  delicate,  tiny  shell;  from  the  mighty 
mountain,  to  the  tender  grass  of  the  valley.  In  the  highest  arts,  as  in  sculp¬ 
ture  and  painting,  there  is  the  obvious  principle  of  closely  and  faithfully 
following  Nature,  not  indeed  without  selection  and  judgment  and  feel¬ 
ing,  and  not,  above  all,  without  Imagination.  For  we  must  touch  all 
our  art  work  with  human  feeling  and  human  thought.  Nevertheless, 
the  everlasting  law  for  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  is  to  be  in 
complete  harmony  with  Nature,  at  her  best,  and  to  be  faithful  and 
true  to  her  teaching.  We  know  the  superlative,  the  astonishing  truth¬ 
fulness  of  Greek  sculpture  ;  how  each  fragment  found,  if  it  be  part  of 
a  nude  statue,  for  example,  is  as  delicately  modelled  as  the  living 
flesh  and  the  skin-clothed  muscles  were, — how  drapery  seems  as  if  it 
Avere  the  very  petrifaction  of  the  light,  delicate  folds  of  the  thin  linen 
that  draped  the  figure.  I  know  not  what  is  most  remarkable  about 
<  Ireek  sculpture,  its  beauty  or  its  glad  following  of  nature.  This  then 
I  Avould  put  as  the  primary  rule  and  principle  for  all  art, — the  follow¬ 
ing  of  Nature;  and  that  not  only  in  the  forms  and  shapes  of  natural 
objects,  but  in  giving  to  all  things  we  make  the  very  spirit  of  nature. 


What  lessons  of  delicate  curve  and  strength  and  delicate  modelling, 
do  we  not  find  in  the  human  figure?  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  wrote: 
“  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  but  one  presiding  principle,  which  re¬ 
gulates  and  gives  stability  to  every  art.  The  works,  whether  of  the 
Poets,  Painters,  Moralists,  or  Historians,  which  are  built  upon  general 
Nature,  live  forever.” 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  next  principle  that  I  would  mention,  one 
indeed  closely  allied  to  that  of  truth  to  Nature.  It  is  this, — to  endow 
everything  we  make  with  the  expression  of  Life, — to  give  to  all  our 
hand-made  productions,  be  they  but  the  common  utensils  of  daily  life, 
be  they  but  pots  or  pans,  or  be  they  Crowns  for  Kings  and  Queens, 
the  expression  of  life.  In  all  the  great  days  of  art  there  was  that 
expression  (which,  indeed,  has  a  sort  of  divinity  in  it)  given  in  all 
things  made.  You  find  it  in  Greek  work;  you  find  it  in  the  work  of 
the  middle  age,  in  all  the  civilised  countries,  when  art  was  healthy 
and  was  growing  gradually  into  the  astonishing  beauty  that  avus  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  great  days  of  matured  art.  Everything,  after  its  kind, 
was  made,  some  more,  some  less,  with  an  expression  of  life.  In  their 
nervous,  graceful,  or  vigorous  curves,  in  their  kindly  expression  there  was 
life.  As  you  well  know,  many  flowers  have  an  expression  some  of  the  most 
pleasing  nature.  They  smile  at  you.  Well,  in  the  same  way  the 
workers  in  gold,  or  in  silver,  or  other  metal,  or  in  china,  or  pottery, 
gave  an  expression  of  life  to  the  things  they  made,  though  the  thing 
made  had  no  exact  resemblance  in  form  to  any  natural  object. 

The  thing,  be  it  of  the  commonest  type,  be  it  your  inkpot, 
your  chair  or  your  table,  or  wine  glass,  or  be  it  a  jewelled 
cross,  or  a  silver  heart  for  a  lady  to  AA'ear  on  her  breast ;  be 
it  a  sceptre  for  a  king,  or  a  drinking  cup  for  a  child,  one  and  all  had, 
in  the  best  days  of  art,  an  expression,  nay,  as  it  Avere,  an  endoAvment 
of  life.  The  hand  and  the  mind  of  man,  their  maker,  had  so  endoAved 
them.  No  doubt  it  may  require  some  imagination  to  see  this,  and 
some  good  things  may  have  it  but  slightly,  and  some  more,  some  less. 

But  now  look  at  modern  things  of  the  kind  I  mean.  Except  some 
feAv  made  under  better  auspices,  they  are  dead  as  the  clay  or  the  gold 
out  of  which  they  were  made.  In  the  one  there  is  the  beautiful  curve, 
full  of  energy,  or  it  may  be  of  repose,  or  it  is  generous  of  a  pleasing 
and  a  kindly  expression.  The  other  is  dull,  nay  dead,  without  expres¬ 
sion,  except  indeed  if  be  one  of  inane  ugliness;  and  even  that  would 
seem  to  have  come  by  chance,  so  much  inanity  there  is  in  it.  In  the 
one  the  mitid  of  a  man,  who  loved  and  enjoyed  his  work,  is  reflected. 
In  the  other  there  is  none  of  this.  It  is  vacant,  lifeless,  hopeless. 
When  you  are  at  a  museum  of  good  old  art  objects,  look  at  them  and 
compare  them  with  nearly  all  modern  manufactures.  If  you  have 
artistic  perceptions  you  will  readily  see  what  I  mean.  And  it  is  this 
that  I  meah, — the  mind,  not  alone  the  hand  of  its  maker,  has  endowed 
the  object  Avith  an  expression;  and  following,  in  all  reverence  be  it 
spoken,  the  Divine  law  of  Creation,  he  has  breathed  into  it  the  spirit 
of  life.  Where  this  is  done,  Ave  have,  so  far,  a  work  of  art.  If  it  is 
not  done,  it  is  poor  stuff  at  best.  And  it  is  not  the  richness,  or  the 
poverty,  of  the  thing  that  brings  this  to  pass ;  for  the  simplest  object 
may  have  the  expression  of  life,  and,  indeed,  of  beauty;  and  the  richest 
may  be  wholly  without  it. 

The  late  Lord  Leighton  used  to  have  a  small  Greek  lamp  on  the 
mantel-shelf  in  his  studio.  It  Avas  utterly  simple  in  its  lines,  and  with¬ 
out  Avhat  you  would  call  ornament,  but  it  was  not  only  beautifully 
designed,  it  was,  to  my  eye,  instinct  with  the  expression  of  life.  I 
have  said  that  nature  Avas  our  guide;  well,  chairs  and  lamps,  and  the 
proverbial  pot  and  pans,  cannot  be  made  like  any  natural  object,  or, 
if  so  made,  they  would  be  wrong,  utterly  wrong.  But  they,  and  all 
things,  caii,  in  different  degrees,  and  in  different  manners,  symbolise 
life.  Is  it  not  this  expression  of  Life  that  makes  conventional  orna¬ 
ment  not  ohly  bearable,  but  pleasant  in  its  place  and  after  its  manner? 
Yrou  know  how,  in  every  style  and  manner  of  architectural  art,  con¬ 
ventional  Ornament  has  played  a  conspicuous,  an  important,  nay,  I 
may  say,  a  delightful  part.  Well,  why  is  this  conventional  ornament 
not  only  to  be  tolerated,  but  to  be  a  real  pleasure?  I  think,  nay  I 
am  sure,  it  is  because  in  all  good,  intelligently  designed  conventional 
ornament  there  is  an  expression  of  Life.  It  is  this  that  gives  the 
soul  to  Art.  Beautiful,  beyond  compare,  are  the  forms  of  flowers, 
of  leaves,  of  trees,  of  the  very  grass  of  the  field.  But  more  beautiful 
is  their  expression  of  expanding  life,  whispering,  perhaps,  and  moving 
to  the  gentle  air.  And  this  expression  you  can  give  to  the  work  of 
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hand-made  things — manufactures  as  we  call  them.  I  have  mentioned 
the  old  testimony  of  the  Creation,  “He  breathed  into  them  the  breath 
of  life.”  And  man,  “whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,”  so  frail  and  pass¬ 
ing,  with  so  brief  a  life,  can,  if  he  will,  endow  his  own  handiwork,  his 
own  creation,  with  the  very  semblance  of  life.  It  is  this  that  makes 
the  lesser  arts  noble.  And  would  not  this  and  other  principles  raise 
manufactures  that  are  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  directed  by  his  mind, 
would  they  not  take  us,  I  would  ask,  into  the  region  of  Art  ?  I  do  not 
mean  into  the  region  of  high  or  fine  art.  Things  may  be  made,  and  are 
made,  by  machinery,  helped  by  the  hand  of  man,  without  help  from 
his  mind.  There  is  no  art  in  such  things,  only  ingenuity.  Others  may 
be  made  by  machinery  too,  but  directed  by  the  mind  of  man.  I  mean 
such  things  as  woven  tapestries  and  carpets,  and  other  textile  fabrics, 
and  they  come  into  the  region  of  Art.  As  we  say  of  some  thing  -, 
“it  is  quite  a  work  of  art.”  We  may  truly  say  so  of  the  best  kinds 
of  Eastern  carpets,  so  beautifully  made,  and  so  beautiful  in  their 
colouring. 

Have  you  ever  observed  how  the  mind  of  a  weaver  of  the  e  Oriental 
carpets  works  with  his  hand?  For  example,  when  an  orange-tinted 
wool  comes  against  a  red,  it  pales  to  a  more  golden  hue;  when  it 
comes  against  a  blue  it  will  warm  or  deepen  again.  The  orange  against 
the  red  would  have  been  hot  and  unpleasant-looking.  Alas  !  that  tlieie 
Eastern  manufactures  are  so  fast  degenerating.  Indeed,  some  kinds, 
or  “makes,”  of  carpets  that  have  been  beautiful  for  many  centuries 
(we  know  some  portrayed  in  the  accurate  pictures  of  a  Van  Eyck  or 
a  Memling)  have,  I  am  told,  recently  ceased  to  be  made  at  all.  I  hope 
that  Lord  Curzon’s  good  work  in  trying  to  maintain  Indian  manu¬ 
factures  may  be  of  use.  Not  that  much  Indian  furniture  is  really 
satisfactory  in  design.  But  the  carpets  and  many  other  textile  fabrics 
are  beyond  praise.  They  are  delightful ;  and  teach  us  how  colour  should 
be  treated  in  manufactures.  They  are  works  of  art  most  certainly. 
It  is  true  that  fine  art  takes  us  into  a  higher  region  and  to  a  nobler 
ideal.  But  here  at  this  “  Section  of  the  Applied  Arts,”  we  are,  I 
suppose,  on  somewhat  lower,  perhaps  more  useful,  ground.  But  even 
in  the  weaving  of  carpets — in  their  palpitation  of  colour  there  may 
be  this  expression  of  life  as  well  as  in  the  drawing  of  their  foliage 
or  other  ornament. 

Another  principle  is  that  all  our  work  should  be  beautiful.  Would 
that  we  lived  with  beauty  all  around  us,  and  had  not  the  deteriorating 
influence  of  ugly  things  that  crowd  around  us  in  their  imbecility ! 
How  depressing  are  all  ugly  tilings !  How  delightful,  how  elevating, 
is  the  influence  of  a  thing  that  is  in  its  beauty  “a  joy  for  ever” — 
a  thing  that  becomes  almost  a  friend  and  a  companion.  And  why? 
Because  it  mirrors  the  mind  of  a  man  who  has  striven  to  give  it  an 
expression,  innate  with  beauty.  I  should  like  a  crusade  preached 
against  the  profanity  of  ugliness,  and  to  see  ugly  things  publicly  burnt 
in  one  of  our  great,  rich,  London  squares !  I  suspect  many  ugly  things 
would  not  have  to  be  carried  very  far  to  feed  the  bonfire !  Well  ! 
taste  is  growing — let  it  grow !  I  have  used  the  phrase  “  profanity 
of  ugliness.”  “  In  the  beginning,”  all  things  made  were  pronounced 
to  be  “good.”  I  think,  therefore,  my  word  “  profanity”  is  not  wholly 
unjustifiable!  One  could  not  call  the  ugly  things  I  mean  “good.” 

Another  principle  of  art  that  I  would  mention  is  that  of  breadth 
of  effect.  It  applies  largely  to  artistic  manufactures,  or  manufactures 
that  might  be  artistic.  Now  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  all  art  one 
j  thing  greatly  lacking,  in  these  days,  is  this  grand  quality  of  breadtn 
of  effect.  I  venture  to  think  so  of  much  modern  painting,  whether 
of  pictures  or  decorative  work.  In  all  the  arts  breadth  of  effect  is  a 
great  quality.  Here  again  look  at  Nature.  The  low  lying  land  and  rln* 
grassy  hills,  are  they  not  broad  in  colour,  in  their  vast  expanse  of 
green?  Varied  and  gradated  green,  no  doubt,  as  all  nature’s  colour¬ 
ing  is  gradated,  but,  broadly,  green.  And  the  sky,  is  not  its  great 
dome  at  times  all  blue — gradated,  indeed,  again,  to  a  silvery  tint, 
where  it  touches  the  dark  green  land?  And  the  clouds,  are  they  not 
at  times  all  tints  of  grey,  and  at  times  all  that  beautiful  colour  of 
solemn,  subdued  purple  that  we  call  inky,  that  is  so  beautiful  against 
the  green  of  the  hill  or  of  the  trees?  I  am  not  forgetting  the  sunrise 
or  the  sunset;  but  those  are  but  moments  of  exceptional  beauty  that 
linger  but  for  a  little  while.  And  the  green  of  the  land  may  be 
sprinkled  with  flowers,  but  they  are  but  as  jewels  on  a  robe  of  one 
tint. 

The  more  subordinate  the  nature  of  decorative  work  may  be  the 


more  broad  it  should  be  in  its  treatment.  For  example,  mosaic  work 
for  a  vaulting  or  a  wall  is  quite  the  best  if  it  has  but  few  colours. 
You  may  have  a  gold  background,  and  your  figures  may  be — one  all 
in  shades  of  reds,  another  all  in  shades  of  blues  or  greens ;  or  a  purple 
robe  may  be  lined  with  green — colours  that  have  a  delightful  affinity, 
and  the  result  will  be  broad  and  satisfying.  So  in  marble  work.  Black 
and  white,  red  and  white,  green  and  white — only  those  two  colours 
together — will  be  more  dignified  than  if  other  tints  are  intermingled, 
to  the  loss  of  breadth  of  effect.  What  is  it  that  makes  the  difference 
between  many  new  buildings  and  good  old  examples  of  architecture? 
It  is  not  the  charm  of  age,  for  that  chiefly  affects  the  colour.  It  is  not  that 
the  old  work  has  a  noble  breadth  of  effect  and  a  unity  of  idea,  restraint, 
and  an  avoidance  of  all  discordant  elements?  While  of  much  modern 
work  must  we  not  say  that  vulgar  confusion,  and  useless  variety  and 
display,  take  the  place  of  suavity  of  manner  and  a  dignified  and  noble 
breadth  of  effect?  For  there  is  in  old  buildings  a  nice  economy,  not  only 
of  material,  but  of  ornament,  and  there  is  a  satisfying  charm  about 
most  of  them,  of  almost  any  period.  The  old  architecture  had  stately 
manners.  Too  many  of  our  new  buildings  have  pretentious  ways. 

I  think  it  is  from  the  lack  of  the  principle  of  refinement  and  especially 
of  a  delightful  breadth  of  effect  that  many  things  suffer  now  a  days. 
It  is  a  principle  that  extends  to  Literature.  Unity  of  idea  is  a  mark 
of  a  great  poem,  or,  indeed,  of  all  good  literature.  But  I  am  tres¬ 
passing  on  to  other  land. 

We' live  at  a  time  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  feeling  after  a 
better  and  more  beautiful  treatment  of  designs  for  new  buildings  in 
our  streets.  They  are  certainly  becoming  more  ornate,  and  more 
pains  is  being  taken  to  make  them  more  interesting  than  in  days  when 
the  long  unlovely  streets,  like  Harley  Street  or  Wimpole  Street  were 
built.  What  seems  missing  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  new  street 
fronts  is  a  sense  of  greater  dignity  and  restraint  of  character ;  more 
refinement  and  more  breadth  of  effect.  In  one  word,  a  higher  concep¬ 
tion  and  a  more  refined  and  broad,  and  a  more  reasonable  carrying  out 
of  such  conception.  The  great  principle  I  have  spoken  of,  Refinement,, 
is  too  often  absent.  Indeed,  too  many  new  biuldings  cannot  but  be 
designated  as  pretentious  and  vulgar,  instead  of  being  dignified  and 
refined.  It  is  a  critical  time  for  architecture.  I  hope  we  may  see 
better  work  done,  more  thorough  in  the  expression  of  the  principles 
of  truth  and  of  a  stately  beauty,  both  in  the  humblest  and  the  noblest 
buildings. 

Another  principle  is  that  of  Delicacy.  Look  at  the  infinite  delicacy 
of  leaves  and  grass  and  flowers,  and  their  infinite  refinement  of  form 
and  texture  and  of  colour — the  gentle  gradations,  the  melting  of  one 
colour  into  another, — so  subtle,  so  delicate!  Look  at  the  passing  cloud- 
shadow  on  the  bare  dawn,  so  gentle,  so  transparent.  Look  at  the 
sea,  with  its  purple  and  green  and  its  soft-toned  white,  full  of  gentle 
shadow,  slowly  moving  in  the  delicate  curve  of  a  cresting  wave.  In 
all  Nature  there  is  delicacy,  and  in  all  art,  of  the  finest  kind,  delicacy 
has  ever  been  a  great  principle.  Compare  old  jewellery  with  new. 
It  is  the  delicacy  of  the  one,  and  the  coarseness  of  the  other,  that  makes 
old  jewellery  delightful,  and  most  of  the  modern  contemptible.  But 
I  must  pass  on,  though  I  could  say  much  more  on  this  point. 

And  now  one  word  about  colour.  I  can  only  briefly  touch  on  this. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  colour  is  a  thing  so  subtle,  so  delicate,  so^ 
strange  in  its  ways  that  it  seems  to  be  beyond  rules  and  laws.  For 
example,  you  may  place  one  red  against  another — a  crimson,  laky 
red  against  an  orange  red ;  in  other  words,  you  may  mingle  your 
different  reds  together  and  always  with  happy  result.  Who  has  not 
seen  the  peasant  children  in  Italy,  in  the  shaded  slums  of  the  old 
town  it  may  be,  or  in  the  country  under  the  bright  sunlight.  Their 
•dresses  are  frequently — most  frequently — reds  of  very  different  tints, 
scarlet  and  crimsons,  and  all  harmonise.  In  pictures  by  the  Old 
Masters  you  will  find  one  figure  in  robes  of  one  red,  and  side  by  side 
with  it  another  in  a  robe  of  a  totally  different  hue  of  the  same  colour 
all  is  harmonious.  Now  try  to  do  the  same  with  different  greens. 
You  cannot.  A  warm,  fruity  green,  beautiful  in  itself,  will  not  har¬ 
monise  with  a  cold  silvery  green,  though  that  too  may  be  beautiful — 
most  beautiful — in  itself.  I  am  speaking  of  decorative  painting.  Why 
is  this?  I  can  find  no  reason  except  that  colour  is  so  delicate  a  thing 
that  it  is  allowed  to  be  free  from  laws — to  be  beyond  rule,  so  that  I 
am  reminded  of  a  volume  of  travel  in  which  one  of  the  chapters  is 
headed  “The  Snakes  in  Iceland.”  You  turn  to  the  chapter,  and  all 
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that  is  said  about  the  subject  is  “  There  are  no  snakes  in  Iceland  ” ;  and 
so  with  the  laws  and  principles  for  colour.  Indeed,  I  think  there  are 
none.  Nevertheless,  the  eye  can  be  trained,  and  the  taste  can  be 
cultivated  to  love  the  beautiful  in  colour,  as  in  form.  For  everything 
is  there  the  law  to  be  beautiful. 

Another  principal,  or  should  I  say  a  desirable,  practice,  is  that  of 
founding  work  on  what  has  gone  before.  It  is  at  times  a  charge 
made  by  somewhat  shallow  thinkers,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  all  work 
must  be  entirely  original  and  absolutely  new.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
did  not  think  so  of  works  of  painting.  He  said  the  best  work  that 
had  been  done  in  the  long  history  of  painting  was  founded  on  the 
work  that  had  been  already  achieved.  He  says  that  such  work  will 
be  the  “most  original,  though  it  seems  like  a  paradox  to  say  so.” 

It  is,  indeed,  but  reasonable  in  the  different  departments  of  the  arts 
— it  is  but  natural,  to  found  your  work  on  that  of  the  Past.  You  have 
a  thing  to  do;  you  have  to  design  for  a  certain  object.  Well,  you 
build,  as  it  were,  on  the  foundations  of  the  past.  But  you  see  how 
this  or  that  can  be  improved  on,  refined  on,  or  strengthened.  You  see 
it  with  the  eyes  of  your  own  mind,  and  conceive  it  afresh  with  your 
own  imagination.  You  develop  the  original  idea;  you  depart  from  it; 
or  you  give  it  a  new  character — a  new  clothing.  In  one  word,  you 
make  it  your  own.  Has  not  this  been  so  in  all  the  arts?  Is  it  not 
thus  that  art  hands  on  its  Spirit  which  is  immortal?  If  I  were  speak¬ 
ing  to  students  of  art,  I  should,  say,  “Fear  not  to  found  your  work  on 
that  of  the  past  ages.”  Catch  the  spirit  of  beautiful  work  already 
achieved,  and,  as  it  were,  grasp  the  torch  from  the  hand  of  the  doer 
of  work  in  the  past,  and  throw  a  newly-directed  light  with  it — a  light 
to  fall  on  a  new  parting  of  the  ways — ways  that  may  lead  to  higher 
heights  than  yet  attained,  and  to  pastures  new.  That  is  the  way  to 
utilise  old  traditions.  You  need  not  ignore  them.  Do  not  so;  but 
use  them  as  stepping  stones  to  still  higher  and  nobler  imaginings. 

I  could  say  much  more  of  the  guiding  principles  for  art.  I  could 
tell  you  of  the  principle  of  Strength,  not  only  of  strength  of  construc¬ 
tion,  but  of  strength  of  artistic  expression.  I  could  tell  you  of  Deli¬ 
cacy  without  weakness,  and  of  Power  without  coarseness.  Of  Truth 
(and,  indeed,  that  should  have  had  the  first  place)  I  could  tell  you  of 
Harmony  and  of  the  avoidance  of  all  harsh  and  violent  contrasts.  I 
could  tell  you  how  the  nature  of  the  materials  we  use  often  controls 
the  very  first  idea  of  a  design;  and  of  other  characteristics  leading  to 
good  and  artistic  work.  But  I  should  weary  you.  Indeed,  I  fear 
I  have  already  done  so.  One  word  more,  arid  it  is  this,  while  such 
principles  as  I  have  feebly  touched  on  are,  and  should  be,  as  it  were, 
the  bye-laws  of  art  production,  yet,  in  all  the  arts,  a  healthy,  well- 
informed,  and  well-cultivated  Imagination  is  beyond  and  above  all 
rules.  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A. 

- * - . 

KODAK  DAY  AT  WEMBLEY  PARK. 

Among  the  indirect  methods  of  advertising  one  of  the  most  popu’ar 
is  the  promotion  of  competitions  in  which  the  competitors  are  limited 
to  the  use  of  certain  apparatus  or  material.  In  photography  we  have 
had  numerous  competitions  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are 
some  who  make  quite  a  respectable  addition  to  their  incomes  by  the 
-direct  means  of  winning  prizes  and  by  other  and  indirect  means  arising 
therefrom.  It  is  certainly  a  perfectly  legitimate  way  of  advertising, 
and,  as  there  is  a  direct  appeal  to  our  inherent  love  of  sport,  and  it  is 
sport  of  a  very  innocent  kind,  we  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  the  business 
firms  who  adopt  this  method  of  popularising  their  wares  for  affording 
amusement  to  many  and  profit  to  a  few,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
secure  their  own  ends. 

In  most  of  the  competitions  of  the  kind  connected  with  photography, 
while  skill  has  been  the  greatest  factor  of  success,  as  indeed  it  always 
must  be  when  the  result  to  be  judged  is  the  product  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  there  has  yet  been  an  element  of  chance,  or  rather  of 
opportunity.  In  previous  Kodak  competitions,  for  instance,  the  com¬ 
petitors  had  a  roving  commission.  The  Kodak  is  notoriously  largely 
used  by  travellers,  and  the  competition  pictures  were  made  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Pictures,  we  know,  are  to  be  found  everywhere 
by  those  who  know  how  to  look  for  them,  but  the  Londoner,  who,  it 
may  be,  found  his  only  opportunity  for  picture  making  after  turn  o’clock 
■on  Saturdays,  with  a  railway  journey  to  get  him  clear  of  the  bricks 


and  mortar  was  seriously  handicapped  when  his  competitors  were 
leisurely  snapshotting  in  localities  where  pictures  almost  make  them¬ 
selves. 

It  was  a  happy  idea,  therefore,  for  the  Kodak  Company  to  institute 
a  competition  in  which  the  conditions  were  that  all  the  competitive 
pictures  were  to  be  made  from  a  space  literally  included  in  a  ring 
fence.  It  was  no  less  happy  idea  to  select  Wembley  Park  as  the 
venue.  Of  course  every  Londoner  hears  of  Wembley  Park,  but  few 
know  it.  Its  uncompleted  rival  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  is  a  landmark. 
On  Bank  Holidays  there  are  so  many  thousands,  according  to  the  Hank 
Holiday  statistics  of  the  newspapers,  who  .‘pend  a  happy  day  there 
and  see  the  fireworks ;  then  it  subsides  to  a  state  of  somnolence  until 
the  next  holiday.  It  was  never  successful  enough  as  a  place  of  amuse¬ 
ment  for  its  natural  features  to  be  brought  thoroughly  into  formal 
gardening,  and  what  was  done  in  this  direction  reassertive  nature 
has  been  obliterated.  The  place  is  not  neglected,  and  its  beauties 
are  not  spoilt  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  seeker  after  the  picturesque. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  admirable  place  to  choose  for  the  purpose  in 
view. 

Of  course  the  success  of  a  competition  of  this  kind  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  weather,  and  it  unfortunately  happened  on  Saturday  that  the 
morning  was  dull  and  unpromising.  While  we  were  enjoying  the  , 
wonderful  panorama  which  the  platform  of  the  tower  affords,  between 
two  and  three  o’clock,  it  was  evident  that  rain  was  falling  in  the 
direction  of  London.  The  obvious  consequence  was  that  many  intending 
competitors  were  deterred  from  coming  on  account  of  the  weather.  It  I 
is  difficult  to  estimate  numbers,  especially  when  the  segregational 
habits  of  photographers  are  considered,  but  there  must  have  been  a  I 
fair  number  of  cameras  about  the  grounds,  a  portion  in  which  hay¬ 
making  was  going  on  was  a  favourite  spot,  and  the  stream  which 
borders  the  grounds  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  river  Brent,  we 
believe  it  is,  was  another  field  of  attraction.  Among  the  conditions  of 
the  competition,  however,  it  was  provided  that  in  the  event  of  un¬ 
favourable  Aveather  there  was  to  be  a  postponement  to  Saturday,  15th 
August,  and  it  is  to  be  considered  that  this  holds  in  the  present  case. 

On  Saturday  week  therefore  those  who  had  entered  and  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  attending  have  their  rights  held  o\rer  to  that  date. 


It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  the  inventor,  has, 
through  persisting  in  experiments  with  the  X-rays,  become  half-blind. 
Both  his  eyes  are  out  of  focus,  and  his  physicians  have  compelled  him 
to  discontinue  his  experiments,  as  total  blindness  must  be  the  result  if 
he  continued.  Already  in  these  experiments  his  assistant’s  right  arm 
hasj  become  paralysed,  and  has  had  to  be  amputated  owing  to  the  tissues 
dying  after  exposure  to  the  rays.  The  other  arm  was  gravely  affected, 
and  three  fingers  had  to  be  amputated.  The  surgeons  say  that  Mr. 
Edison’s  escape  from  a  similar  fate  to  his  assistant’s  is  most  remark¬ 
able. 


An  East  End  photographer  who  makes  a  business  of  photographing 
Jewish  wedding  parties  had  several  of  his  customers  before  Judge  Bacon, 
at  Whitechapel  County  Court  last  week.  One  unhappy-looking  young 
man  brought  a  parcel  of  photographs,  and  contended  that  the  work¬ 
manship  was  bad.  “Your  honour,”  he  said,  “these  pictures  are  no 
good.”  Judge  Bacon:  Why?  Because  they  are  not  nice?  That,  per¬ 
haps,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  photographer.— Ah  !  but,  your  Honour,  one 
of  the  group  is  asleep,  and  another  is  laughing.  That  must  have  been 
the  fault  of  your  guests. — But,  your  Honour,  my  mouth  is  a  very  bad 
shape.  (Laughter.)  Judge  Bacon  (looking  at  the  photograph  and  then 
at  the  witness) :  That  also  is  not  the  fault  of  the  photographer ;  he  did 
not  make  your  mouth.  (Laughter.)  I  see  that  the  bride  looks  really 
very  fascinating.  (Laughter.) — Ah!  your  Honour,  that  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  photographer.  (Laughter. )  I  really  cannot  see  what  you 
find  fault  with.  The  only  gentleman  who  does  not  come  out  well  is  the 
one  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  (Laughter.)  Who  is  the  tall  lady  near  the 
bride? — -My  mother-in-law.  She  certainly  looks  a  little  grim,  but 
perhaps  that  is  appropriate.  (Loud  laughter.)  You  cannot  possiby 
object  to  those  charming  little  children  showing  their  white  shoes— 
(laughter) — and  even  your  mother-in-law  is  standing  up,  looking  noble 
and  dignified!  (Laughter.)  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 
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ELECTRIC  BLUE-PRINT  MAKING. 

[From  the  “  Scientific  American.”] 

The  marvellous  development  of  the  blue-print  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  in  no  small  measure  for  the  rapid  manner  in  which  great 
■engineering  and  mechanical  tasks  are  now  performed  in  the 
workshops^!  this  country.  Our  facility  to  successfully  carry 
out  stupendous  engineering  undertakings  has  within  a  few  years 
■carried  our  industrial  fame  to  the  four  corners  ;  and  that  the 
tremendous  feats  which  have  been  done  with  such  marvellous 
rapidity  by  our  engineers  and  our  industrial  establishments 
have  been  made  possible  by  the  humble  blue-print  is  con¬ 
ceded  by  those  who  know. 

It  has  been  only  a  few  years  since  the  virtues  of  the  blue¬ 
printing  process  were  first  recognised,  and  since  that  time  there 
3ias  been  an  almost  complete  revolution  in  workshop  and  build¬ 
ing  methods,  and  the  manufacture  of  these  blue-prints  has 
developed  into  a  vast  industry.  So  formidable  has  the  business 
grown  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  find  a  substitute  for 
tthe  sun  for  the  purposes  of  printing,  not  only  for  the  reason 


that  the  sun  is  more  or  less  an  uncertain  commodity,  but 
because  he  can  not  be  induced  to  work  overtime,  no  matter  how 
serious  the  emergency. 

Naturally  the  electric  light  has  been  resorted  to,  and  while 
it  is  somewhat  slower  than  the  sun,  prints  can  be  turned  out 
night  and  day.  These  machines  are  of  recent  invention,  and 
it  is  by  their  use  that  certain  large  photographic  plants  are 
enabled  to  hang  up  signs  reading  something  like  this  :  “  Blue¬ 
prints  made  on  short  notice.  Night  or  day.  Rain  or  shine.” 

I  Probably  the  most  complete  of  these  machines  is  one  which 
is  continuous  in  its  operation,  and  which  is  fed  by  the  operator 
with  great  lengths  of  tracings  and  blue  paper  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  washerwoman  feeds  the  wet  clothes  into  the 
wringing  machine.  This  is  known  as  the  Federal,  and  is  shown 
ln  the  accompanying  cuts  in  perspective  as  well  as  section, 
clearing  revealing  its  operation  as  well  as  its  general  appear¬ 
ance.  The  large  wooded  drum,  around  which  the  tracings  and 
printing  paper  pass,  is  moved  either  by  a  connection  with  the 


shafting  or  by  an  electric  motor  mounted  on  the  apparatus, 
the  speed  of  the  drum  being  regulated  by  a  device  shown  on  the 
top  of  the  machine.  A  travelling  apron  of  tram  parent  material 
takes  the  place  of  the  glass  in  the  printing  frame  of  the  ordinary 
type,  and  as  it  is  under  tension  at  all  times  it  insures  an  even 
and  close  contact  at  all  points.  This  apron  is  wound  on  a 
small  drum  at  the  top,  and  after  passing  along  the  large  drum 
Adiere  the  contact  and  exposure  take  place,  it  is  wound  up  on 
the  drum  below ;  after  the  printing  operation  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  it  is  rewound  by  hand  back  on  to  the  upper  drum.  In 
the  rear  of  the  machine  are  three  arc  lamps  with  reflectors, 
which  concentrate  the  light  on  the  tracings  which,  with  the 
exposed  prints,  drop  out  into  the  box  in  front.  The  blue 
paper  may  be  kept  in  a  roll  ready  for  use  on  the  upper  front 
part  of  the  machine,  or  may  be  fed  in  small  sheets  with  the 
tracings  where  the  work  being  done  is  of  ordinary  size. 

These  machines  are  made  in  two  widths,  thirty  and  forty- 
two  inches,  and  the  apron  supplied  with  them  is  seventy  feet 
long,  and  prints  of  this  size  can  be  made  as  readily  as  smaller 
ones  where  it  is  desired.  The  ability  to  make  prints  of  this 
size  greatly  enlarges  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  blue-print. 


A  feature  of  this  machine  quite  as  valuable  as  its  capacity 
for  making  large  prints  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  readily  turned 
into  a  sun-printing  machine.  At  such  times  as  the  sun  is  avail¬ 
able  this  represents  an  economy  of  some  considerable  moment, 
for  it  not  only  saves  the  cost  of  the  current,  but  also  makes  the 
prints  somewhat  quicker,  thereby  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
apparatus. 

So  general  has  the  use  of  blue-prints  become  that  it  is  now 
one  of  the  features  of  the  business  of  the  cabinet  maker  and  office 
furniture  manufacturer  to  build  cabinets  designed  especially 
as  a  receptacle  for  these  sheets.  For  large  offices  they  are 
generally  designed  to  meet  the  particular  requirements  of  the 
establishment,  and  are  necessarily  quite  extensive.  Smaller 
sizes  are,  however,  carried  in  stock  by  the  larger  dealers  in 
this  sort  of  material.  The  cabinets  consist  of  a  series  of  recep¬ 
tacles  of  varying  sizes,  with  the  openings  protected  by  means 
of  hinged  and  falling  doors.  In  the  centre  and  toward  the  top 
is  a  small  drawer,  with  an  index  system  in  which  a  record  of 
each  print  in  the  cabinet  is  kept.  The  top  of  the  cabinet  offers 
a  smooth  flat  surface  for  the  examination  of  the  prints. 

George  J.  Jones. 
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Commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence 


An  Unsatisfactory  Case.- — Swain  v.  Brown.— This  case  came  on 
for  hearing  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Hastings  County  Court  and  was 
a  claim  for  £10  19s.  6d.  for  goods  sold  and  work  done.  Mr.  Morgan 
appeared  fer  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Will-et  for  the  defendant.  It-  was 
put  forward  by  the  plaintiff  who  was  a.  photographer  at  Bexhill  that 
the  defendant  and  a  lady  came  to  his  studio  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  lady’s  children  to  be  photographed.  Defendant  was  said  to  have 
stated  that  he  -would  pay  for  whatever  was  ordered.  The  first  bill 
was  sent  in  to  him  and  he  paid  the  money.  Plaintiff  made  two  enlarge¬ 
ments  as  specimens  and  exhibited  them,  but  Mr.  Brown  objected  to 
them  being  shown.  His  honour  interposed  with  the  remark  that  plain¬ 
tiff  had  no  right  to  exhibit  them  without  defendant’s  permission.  It 
transpired  that  another  enlargement  was  made  and  defendant  decided 
to  buy  them  at  £2  10s.  Defendant  was  also  stated  to  have  given  an 
order  for  some  photographs  of  a  flagstaff  at  the  opening  of  an  hotel, 
and  to  have  sent  people  who  he  had  promised  a  copy  to  the  studio. 
The  account  had  been  sent  in  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Brown  said  he 
was  an  architect  at  London  and  Bexhill.  He  gave  no  instructions  for 
enlargements  to  be  made,  and  they  had  not  yet  been  delivered  to  him. 
—His  Honour:  Who  got  them?— Defendant :  At  the  present  time  I 
cannot  say.  When  he  saw  plaintiff  about-  the  enlargements  he  said  he  should 
make  no  charge  for  them. — His  Honour  urged  the  point  that-  he  wanted 
to  know  where  the  enlargements  were.  He  was  not  surprised  that 
defendant  objected  to  them  being  exhibited ;  it  was  a  most  objectionable 
thing  after  having  had  one’s  photograph  taken  to  find  it  had  been 
enlarged  without  permission  and  stuck  in  the  window.  Defendant 
adhered  to  his  statement  that  he  did  not  know  where  the  enlargements 
were. — There  was  a  counter-claim  for  £9  9s.  6d.,  the  largest  item 
in  which  was  £6  10s.  for  the  supply  of  flower  boxes.— In  answer  to 
inquiries  as  to  this  item  Swain  said  the  boxes  were  there  when  he  took 
the  shop.  He  sold  his  business  last  week. — William  Burge,,  who  said 
he  had  made  several  hundreds  of  flower  boxes,  said  he  considered  the 
price  “  ridiculous.”  He  thought  15s.  apiece  was  a  good  price.  His 
Honour  said  he  had  not  had  a  more  'Unsatisfactory  case  before  him. 
He  should  allow  £7  2s.  on  the  counter-claim  and  £7  16s.  6d.  on  the 
original  claim.  He  allowed  no  costs  on  the  other  side. 

Photographer’s  Art  Paper  and  Requisites  Company.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  been  registered  with  a  capital  of  £25,000  in  £5  shares. 
Objects — To  acquire  the  business  of  the  Photographic  Art  Development 
Company,  Ltd.,  heretofore  carried  on  at  Norwood,  Surrey;  to  ac¬ 
quire  use,  work,  and  develop  the  process  of  C.  H.  B.  Sparrow  for  the 
preparation  of  paper  for  photographic  purposes,  to  manufacture  and  deal 
in  paper  and  cardboard  of  all  kinds,  cameras,  dry  plates,  films,  and 
photographic  goods  of  any  description ;  to  carry  on  business  as  photo¬ 
graphers  and  photographic  printers,  etc.  No  initial  public  issue. 

°  Baird  and  Tatlock  (London),  Ltd.— The  above-named  company  has 
been  registered  with  a  capital  of  £40,000  in  £1  shares.  Object  to  adopt 
an  agreement  with  H.  H.  Baird  for  the  acquisition  of  the  business  of 
a  laboratory  furnisher,  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  chemicals,  drugs, 
and  re-agents,  analytical  chemist  and  scientific  instrument  maker  now 
carried  on  by  him  at  14,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  as  Baird  and 
Tatlock  (London),  and  to  carry  on  the  same  and  the  business  of  chemists, 
druggists,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  salts,  acids, 
alkalies,  drugs,  medicines,  medicaments,  herbs,  pharmaceutical, 
chemical,  and  surgical  materials  and  appliances,  manufacturers  and 
vendors  of  proprietary  articles,  scents,  pigments,  and  toilet  requisites, 
dealers  in  photographic  materials,  makers  of  chemical,  physical  bac¬ 
teriological,  physiological,  surgical,  and  optical  instruments,  etc.  No 
public  issue.  H.  H.  Baird  is  governing  director  for  life,  with  power 
to  appoint  other  directors.  Special  qualification  for  governing  director. 
One  third  of  issued  capital.  Remuneration  as  fixed  by  the  company, 
Registered  office,  14,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  L.C. 

Re  The  Automatograph  Company,  Ltd. — A  meeting  of  the  creditors 
and  shareholders  of  the  above-named  company  was  held  at  the  London 
Bankruptcy  Court  on  the  30th  July,  before  Mr.  Winearls.  It  appeared 
that  the  winding-up  order  was  made  on  July  14th  upon  the  petition 
of  Mr.  L.  E.  Grandichstadten,  who  is  a  creditor  and  shareholder  in  the 
company.  After  dealing  with  the  proc^  debt  lodged,  the  chairman 


stated  that  the  company  which  was  registered  on  the  10th  May,  1901 
was  formed  to  acquire  from  Granich.stadten  certain  patents  relating  to 
automatographs,  cinematographs  arid  autoprojectors,  and  the  right  to 
apply  for  other  patents  in  respect  of  the  same,  except  as  to  Gennam 
and  France,  the  main  object  of  the  company  being  to  utilise  the  in¬ 
vention  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  by  means  of  living  pictures.  The 
nominal  capital  was  £25,000,  divided  into  25,000  ordinary  shares  of 
£1  each,  and  2.000  deferred  shares  of  Is.  each,  which  latter  were 
entitled  to  half  the  surplus  profits  after  payment  of  a  dividend  of  10 
per  cent,  on  ordinary  shares.  The  consideration  payable  by  the  com¬ 
pany  to  the  vendor  was  £2,000  in  cash,  and  the  allotment  to  him  or 
his  nominee  of  13,000  fully  paid  shares.  The  agreement  provided  that 
its  validity  should  not  be  impeached  on  the  ground  that  the  vendor 
as  promoter  was  in  a  fiduciary  position  or  that  the  directors  were  not 
an  independent  board.  The  machines  as  now  fixed  were  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  the  West  Pier,  Brighton,  the  Victoria,  Market  Hall,  Oldham, 
and  the  Mechanic’s  Institute,  Nottingham.  There  were  also  four  at 
the  company’s  showrooms  in  Chancery  Lane,  and  one  at  the  Central 
Railway  Station,  Manchester.  The  average  weekly  profit  was  £24 
on  each  machine.  The  statutory  accounts  were  not  completed,  but  the- 
liabilities  were  estimated  at  £1,757  of  which  £1,108  were  expected  to 
rank,  and  the  assets  were  estimated  at  £4,789  net.  It  wras  stated  that 
negotiations  were  pending  with  a  view  either  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  business  or  the  formation  of  a  new  company.  The  patents  were  i 
valuable  and  capable  of  being  worked  at  a  considerable  profit,  but  the- 
company  had  been  hampered  through  want  of  working  capital.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Whammond  of  Crown  Buildings,  Austinfriars,  was  nominated  to  j 
the  office  of  liquidator,  and  a  committee  of  inspection  was  also  ap-  ( 
pointed.  The  chairman  observed  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  pro 
bability  of  the  creditors  being  paid  in  full. 


Watford  Camera  Club. — Some  few  months  ago  this  young  and 
enterprising  club  opened  its  new  headquarters  at  the  room  adjoining 
the  Conservative  Club,  since  when  the  executive,  being  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  a  good  dark  room,  etc.,  have  left  no  stone 
unturned  until  this  has  been  accomplished,  and  recently  at  the  weekly 
meet  ing,  the  hon.  secretary  informed  the  members  that  Messrs. 
Clements  and  Co.  had  kindly  offered  the  club  the  use  of  a  room,  free 
of  charge,  which  the  committee  gladly  accepted.  They  have  now 
purchased  an  enlarging  apparatus,  and  fitted  the  room  for  this  purpose, 
with  a  well  appointed  dark  room  adjoining.  Admission  to  these 
rooms  can  be  obtained  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m., 
and  each  member  will  be  supplied  with  a  key  on  application.  He 
also  informed  them  that  it  had  been  decided  to  hold  the  first  annual 
open  exhibition  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
October  7th  and  8th,  1903. 

There  are  some  people  who  must  imagine  that  photographic  material 
costs  next  to  nothing,  and  that  a  professional  photographer’s  time  and 
skill  are  matters  of  no  consequence.  The  photographer  is  not  like  the 
retail  butterman  or  grocer,  who  is  able  to  show  the  actual  substance  the 
price  of  which  he  quotes.  His  position  is  more  like  that  of  the  dentist, 
whose  business  consists  in  making  artificial  teeth.  When  a  man  wants  a 
set  of  artificial  teeth  he  naturally  goes  to  a  dentist  whom  he  believes  to  be-  ! 
competent  to  do  what  is  required,  and  if  the  price  quoted  is  too  high 
for  his  pocket  he  must  perforce  go  to  another  whose  price  and  reputa¬ 
tion  are  lower.  What  would  occur  if  anyone  went  to  a  respectable 
dentist  with  this  proposition :  “I  am  inviting  four  dentists,  including, 
yourself,  to  tender  for  making  me  a  set  of  artificial  teeth.  You  will 
each  make  a  set  of  teeth  and  deliver  them  by  a  certain  date,  together 
with  a  tender  for  the  price.  I  shall  make  my  choice  and  the  others 
will  be  paid  nothing.”  Of  course  we  cannot  say  what  would  occur,  but 
the  chances  are  that  the  would-be  client  would  be  assisted  through  the 
front  door  at  a  pace  considerably  over  the  speed  limit.  We  hope  the 
photographers  who  received  a  copy  of  the  following  letter  were  mild  in 
disposition  as  all  photographers  should  be.— Ebbw  Vale  Fire  Brigade, 
1st  July,  1903. — Dear  Sir, — I  am  instructed  to  invite  you  to  tender  for 
taking  a  photograph  of  the  Ebbw  Vale  Fire  Brigade ;  size  18in.  by  15m. ; 
twenty-six  copies  will  be  required.  The  Brigade  will  meet  at  the  District 
Council  Yard  at  five  o’clock  on  Saturday,  11th  July.  Four  photo¬ 
graphers,  together  with  yourself,  will  be  invited  to  take  a  photograpn. 

A  proof  will  be  required  to  be  submitted  to  me  not  later  than  the 
8th  August,  together  with  a  note  of  the  price  for  twenty-six  copies. 
Nothing  will  be  paid  to  the  unsuccessful  photographers.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  not  later  than  the  4th  inst. ,  whether  you  will  a 
prepared  to  tender. — Youxs  faithfully,  John  Hunkin,  Secretary. 


August  7,  1903.] 
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Meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


August 

Name  of  Society. 

Subject. 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society 

(  Excursion  to  Bexley  and  Crayford. 

1  Leader,  Mr.  G.  Meinert2hagen. 

1  Excursion  to  Esholt.  Leader,  Mr.  W.  H. 

\  Womersley. 

Enlarged  Negatives.  Mr.  Chas.  Beadle. 

. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society 

North  Middlesex  Photo.  Society 

ONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
tjly  30.  Mr.  E.  Human  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  passed  round  a  sensitometer  made  by  himself  with 
•acing  paper.  He  pointed  out  that  this  was  not  a  good  material  to 
nploy,  as  its  original  greenish  colour  had  changed  to  a  pale  yellow, 
[e  thought  an  ordinary  thin  paper  would  be  better.  The  scale  of 
radation  was  materially  altered  by  the  change  of  colour.  Mr.  Drags 
id  found  the  same  to  be  the  case  in  a  very  short  time.  The  chairman 
lid  that  he  had  noticed  the  change  also  when  using  tracing  paper  in 
lace  of  matt  varnish  on  negatives.  Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson  passed  round  on 
?half  of  Mr.  Henderson  a  Warnerke  sensitometer,  also  some  tests  of 
le  activity  of  radium  emanations  upon  a  slow  (Paget  lantern)  plate 
waging  from  four  seconds  (very  faint)  to  120'  seconds  (a  strong  image), 
[r.  Mackie  remarked  that  the  Warnerke  sensitometer  was  made  by 
le  Woodbury  process.  It  was  very  difficult  to  find  two  alike,  and  it 
ight  to  be  generally  known  that  a  comparison  of  tests  made  by  two 
farnerke  sensitometers  would  not  be  reliable  guides  to  speed,  without 
knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  two  meters  varied.  Mr.  Barker 
joke  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  a  system  by  which  the  terms  of 
.  and  D.  measurements  could  be  faithfully  represented  by  Wynne’s, 
Catkins’  or  other  systems.  '  Mr.  Mackie  remarked  that  many  plate 
akers  had  adopted  the  H.  and  D.  speed  marks  but  their  readings  did 
)t  agree  because  each  had  a  different  standard  developer.  Mr. 
apson  said  that  he  had  found  material  differences  between  two  different 
itches  of  plates  having  the  same  speed  number,  in  certain  classes  of 
ork.  The  speed  number  would  be  correct  for  one  class  of  work  but 
r  another  the  exposure  was  sensibly  increased.  Several  comparisons 
the  Seed  plate  with  British  brands  were  laid  before  the  meeting, 
was  shown  that  the  American  plate  was  less  sensitive  than  the 
iperial  Special  Rapid  and  that  it  had  a  greater  tendency  to  halation. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  July  28th,  of  Mr.  Arthur 
obert  Dresser,  a  well-known  amateur  photographer,  of  Springfield 
exley  Heath,  Kent,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-eight, 
r.  Dresser  was  a  frequent  exhibitor,  and  was  the  winner  of  many 
idals  in  the  early  days  of  the  photographic  advance  which  followed 
e  introduction  of  the  gelatine  dry  plate,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first 
unbers  of  the  London  Camera  Club,  where  his  genial  personality  will 
recalled  by  many  of  the  older  members.  Of  late  years  he  had  been 
confirmed  invalid,  and  never  left  his  home  at  Bexley.  Some  of  Mr. 
esser’s  marvellous  anecdotes  are  still  current  at  the  club,  for  he  was 
master  of  the  tallest  of  tall  stories,  and  used  to  take  a  keen  delight 
testing  the  credulity  of  those  who  do  not  see  a  joke  too  readily.  One 
these  we  call  to  mind.  The  story  was  about  a  relative  of  his  who  was 
pwrecked,  but  who  managed  to  swim  many  miles  with  a  belt,  not 
ife-belt,  but  a  receptacle  which  contained  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  . 
Id !  One  of  his  hearers  had  the  temerity  to  point  out  that  this 
ount  of  bullion  would  weigh  a  trifle  of  half  a  ton  or  so.  But  the 
’rator  of  the  story,  not  in  the  least  abashed,  remarked  that  the  weight 
.st  vary  with  the  barometric  pressure  and  with  the  latitude,  and 
t  he  always  claimed  for  his  stories  a  good  deal  of  latitude.  He  will 
g  be  affectionately  remembered  as  a  pleasant  companion,  and  one 
o  was  an  earnest  photographic  worker.  At  Bexley  Heath  he  had  a 
dio,  dark-room,  enlarging  room,  and  other  conveniences  to  enable 

a  to  prosecute  the  study  which  he  loved  so  well.  May  he  rest  in 
ice. 


Correspondence. 


***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper ,  No 
notice  is  taken  of  eommunica tions  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  writers  are  given. 

%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  Jor  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


SLIDES  AT  THE  R.P.S 
^  To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  coming  R.P.S.  exhibition  will  probably  have  no 
lantern  slide  entries  this  year,  unless  intending  exhibitors  are  assured 
of  better  treatment  for  their  exhibits  than  at  the  last  show.  There 
were  only  five  exhibitors  in  the  slide  section,  and  the  exhibits  were 
hung  up  in  an  ordinary  picture  frame  against  the  wall  (hardly  any 
light  passing  through  the  slides),  and  at  about  6  or  7  feet  from  the 
ground.  This,  of  course,  utterly  prevented  anyone  seeing  the  slides, 
and  would  be  an  effectual  deterrent  to  the  sending  in  of  similar  work 
this  season.  Cannot  better  arrangements  be  made  by  the  most  im¬ 
portant  photographic  society  of  the  nation?  The  R.P.S.  used  to  have 
the  most  interesting  slide  exhibitions  at  its  former  annual  shows,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  section  has  diminished  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point.  Perhaps  if  exhibitors  were  assured  of  their  slides 
being  really  exhibited  rather  than  skied  where  no  one  could  see  them 
they  would  send  in  their  entries. — Yours  truly, 

A  Former  Exhibitor. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHER'S  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Subscriptions  to  the  Professional  Photographers’  for 
1903-4  are  now  due,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  remind 
members  that  it  would  save  clerical  work  as  well  as  postage  if  they 
vrnuld  forward  the  amount  without  'waiting  to  receive  a  formal  appli¬ 
cation.— -I  am,  etc.,  Alfred  Ellis, 

Hon.  Secretary. 

51,  Baker  Street,  London,  W. , 

3rd  August,  1903. 


Patent  l)eu)s. 

- - - - 

The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  July  20 
and  July  25,  1903  :  — 

Changing  Apparatus. — No.  16,004.  “  Improvements  in,  and  in  con¬ 

nection  with  receptacles  serving  both  for  the  sale  of  photographic  plates 
and  for  changing  them  in  the  camera.”  (Jules  Carpentier,  France). 
Oliver  Imray. 

Film  Developing. — No.  16,054.  “Improvements  in,  and  connected 
with  apparatus  for  the  development  of  photographic  reliable  film. 
Albert  George  Bell. 

Printing  Frames. — No.  16,064.  “'Improvements  in.  photographic 
printing  frames.”  Frank  Fidler. 

Developing  Machines. — No.  16,111.  “Improvements  in  photographic 
plate  developing  machines.”  Complete  specification.  Gassner  Feltus 
Fraley. 


exhibitions. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

September  24,  October  31. — The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 

October  14-17.— Rotherham  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
H.  C.  Hemmingway,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham. 

October  28-30. — City  of  Belfast  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club.  Hon. 
secretaries,  Messrs.  D.  J.  Hogg,  3,  Trinity  Street;  and  H.  Cochrane, 
jun.,  Y.M.C.A.,  Wellington  Place,  Belfast. 

November  21,  December  5. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  M‘Culloch,  W.S.,  3a,  North  St.  David  Street, 
Edinburgh. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents, 

%#  All  matters  intended,  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  inelud. 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  Thb  EDITORS,  The  BRITISH 
JOURNAL  OF  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand,  London 
W.  0.  ”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

•m*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand ,  London ,  W.  0. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

A.  Ashley,  Croquet  Cottage,  Rothburv,  Northumberland.  Photograph  of  Lord ,  Ladll 
and  Miss  Armstrong  and  Col.  FitzGeorge. 

W.  Rochard,  Honey  Street,  Bodmin,  Cornwall.  Photograph  of  a  group  with  T.R.H. 

Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  others. 

M.  Buckley/117.  George  Street,  Limerick.  Photograph  of  Miss  R.  Langbridge. 

S.  H.  Soper.  80,  North  Street,  Brighton.  Twenty-three  photographs  of  Brighton  and 

one  of  Hove. 

David  Hedges  and  Sons,  7,  Dicconson  Terrace,  Clifton  Square,  Lytham.  Photograph 
of  prize  birds  and  animals. 

F.  Coghlan,  31,  Carlisle  Road,  Londonderry.  Photograph  of  King  and  Queen  and 
suite  in  Brook  Park,  Londonderry. 

T.  Perkoff,  186,  Commercial  Road,  London,  E.  Photograph  entitled  “  Convalescence.” 
T,  G.  Foster,  38,  Preston  Street,  Brighton.  Three  photographs  of  K.  S.  Ranjitsinhji 

at  wicket. 

T.  Dann,  83a.  Brighton  Road,  Redliill,  Surrey.  Photograph  of  interior  of  St.  John’s 
Church ,  Redhill. 

T.  Perkoff,  186,  Commercial  Road,  London,  E.  Photograph  entitled  “  The  Twins  and 
Mellin’s  Food.” 

H.  Allison,  14,  Queen’s  Arcade,  Donegall  Place,  Belfast.  Photograph  of  Queen  Victoria 
Memorial  Statue,  Belfast,  with  King  and  Queen. 

Painting  Registered  :  — 

A.  Day,  163,  Well  Street,  Hackney,  London,  N.E.  Painting  of  foods  at  Leabridge 
Road,  Clapton,  London,  F.E. 

Drawing  Registered 

The  Artistic  Photographic  Co,,  Ltd.,  90.  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  Drawing  of 
portrait  of  Queen  Alexandra  icithin  a  frame. 

Perplexed  (“  Edinburgh  ”). — There  has  evidently  been  some  mistake. 
Kindly  return  the  No.  1  print  and  repeat  your  query. 

Flash  Light  Photography. — J.  Jacks  asks :  “  Could  you  kindly  let 
me  know  who  was  the  first  photographer  using  a,  flash-light  for 
taking  photographs,  and  if  possible  the  date  that  it  was  dis¬ 
covered?  In  reply  :  The  first  application  of  a  “  flash-light  ”  to 
photography  was,  we  believe,  Moule’s.  The  invention  was 
patented  in  1857.  Moule  used  a  firework  composition,  as  mag¬ 
nesium  or  aluminium  powders  were  not  available  at  that  period. 

Employment  in  America. — “S.  W.”  asks:  “Would  you  be  so  kind, 
as  to  inform  me  if  you  think  I  could  obtain  a  good  berth  in  America 
as  a  really  first-class  operator  and  retoucher  and  thorough  photo¬ 
grapher  of  twenty  years’  experience?”  In  reply:  This  is  a 
difficult  query  to  answer.  If,  however,  you  are  a  really  high-class 
photographer,  we  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  stand  as  good  a 
chance  of  obtaining  employment  in  America  as  in  England. 

Picture  Post  Cards. — “Bromide”  asks:  “Would  you  kindly  give 
me  the  formulae  for  sensitising  postcards  to  get  the  black  and 
white  tones  as  you  see  so  often  nowadays?”  In  reply:  The 
“  black  and  white  tones  ”  inquired  for  on  the  commercial  picture 
postcards  are  obtained  by  mechanical  methods — process  blocks, 
collotype,  etc.  Most  of  the  paper  makers  are  now  supplying 
sensitised  postcards  which  yield  good  blacks,  but  of  course  not  so 
good  as  are  obtained  in  printer’s  ink. 

Rapid  Lens. — W.  G.  Gary  writes  :  “  If  not  asking  too  much,  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  have  your  opinion  of  the  “  Gran  ”  lens,  4-plate, 
working  c.f  2.5?  Is  it  a  practical  lens  for  general  work?  I  would 
like  a  very  fast  lens.  I  use  at  present  a  “  Cooke,”  ^-plate — from 
f  6— in  a  ^-plate  camera.”  In  reply:  The  lens  is  a  practical  one 
for  the  class  of  work  it  is  intended  for.  It  will  be  very  much 
o nicker  than  the  one  you  have,  but  you  must  not  expect  the 
same  covering  power,  or  the  same  fine  definition  from  it. 


Persulphate  Reducer. — “Lux”  asks:  Will  you  kindly  give  tlcfJ 
formulae  and  working  instructions  for  the  persulphate  reducer,  ah,  4 
the  method  of  restoring  some  of  the  density  in  the  ease  of  ovcill 
reduction?  In  reply  :  Simply  make  a  2  per  cent,  solution  am 
apply  it  until  the  negative  is  sufficiently  reduced.  Jf  tin  1 1 

negative  is  over  reduced  any  of  the  well-known  methods  of  in  I 
tensification  may  be  used.  But  over-reduction  should  he  avoided  [1 
On  page  758  of  the  Almanac  you  will  find  an  article  on  tie.  I 
use  of  the  persulphates  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Webster. 

Landscape  Photography. — “Lucien”  writes:  (1)  Would  you  plea&B 
inform  me  whether  in  taking  a  distant  landscape  it  is  better  t<  !1 
use  a  slow  plate,  or  would  the  same  result  be  obtained  with  ;  jl 
rapid  plate  with  the  lens  stopped  down  more?  (2)  Also  if  it  id  I 
better  to  use  a  single  landscape  lens  or  a  rapid  rectilinear?  ”  h  , 
reply:  (1)  There  will  be  very  little,  if  any,  difference  supposing 
the  exposure  is  correctly  timed.  (2)  Again  very  little  difference 
though  many  prefer  to  use  a  single  lens  for  pure  landscape  work. 

Electric  Light  Portraiture. — “Electric”  says:  “As  I  am  about' 
to  do  ferrotypes  during  the  ensuing  winter,  can  you  give  me  anil 
approximate  idea  as  to  the  candle-power  arc  lamps  I  should  j 
require.  I  propose  to  use  two  lamps,  but  as  I  should  require  a  I 
very  quick  exposure,  of  course  I  know  the  lamps  will  need  to  be] 
of  a  very  high  candle-power.  I  thought  of  using  them  at  arj 
elevation  in  front  of  sitter,  covered  with  some  transparent! 
material  to  avoid  the  glare  and  soften  and  diffuse  the  light.  Any 
hints  you  can  give  will  be  fuTy  appreciated.”  In  reply:  Ii  | 
portraiture  with  arc  light  from  5,000  to  10,000  candle-power  i: 
what  is  usually  employed.  Only  one  lamp  is  necessary  if  it  b 
rightly  employed.  It  should  not  be  placed  directly  in  front  o1 
the  sitter,  but  somewhat  at  the  side,  so  as  to  get  the  light  upon 
him  as  much  after  the  manner  of  using  daylight  as  possible. 
Messrs.  Adamson  and  Co. ,  have  a  very  efficient  arrangement.  Set, 
their  advertisement  in  the  Journal. 

Lens  Query. — “  Formula  ”  says  :  “  You  advice  on  the  following  matted 
would  be  greatlv  esteemed.  Which  would  be  the  most  suitably 
lens  :  I  wish  to  take  head  and  shoulders,  three-quarter  length  ancj 
full  length  cabinet  portraits,  and  have  two  offered  me.  Mj 
studio  is  twenty  feet  wall  to  wall;  a  cabinet  portrait  Petzva 
(French  make),  but  bearing  Marion’s  name;  focal  length  ter. 
inches,  working  at  F.  4  or  a  Zeiss:  convertable  “  Protar”  No.  9 
Series  VITa.  ,  covering  at  full  aperture  8in.  by  5in. ,  focal  Jengtl 
7^ in.  working  at  F.  8.  Would  either  of  the  combinations  singly 
be  suitable?  They  cover  8^in  by  6£in.  and  12in.  by  10in.,  and 
are  of  ll^in.  and  16J/n.  focal  length  respectively.”  In  reply: 

If  the  Petzval  lens  is  ten  inches  equivalent  focus  it  may  be  usee 
for  full  length  portraits  in  a  studio  twenty  feet  long,  but  there 
will  not  be  much  room  to  spare.  But  if  lOin.  is  the  back  foeu. 
it  cannot.  The  “  Protar  ”  would  be  of  too  short  focus  to  gi' 
pleasing  perspective  when  used  for  heads  and  shoulders  if  usey 
as  a  combination.  The  components,  when  used  separately,  wou: 
be  somewhat  slow  for  portraiture  in  the  studio. 


*  *  Notice  to  Advertisers. —  Blocks  and  copy  are  received  wop, 
to  i no  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted,  abt 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied,  at  to  what  appea/rt  * 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  In  our  issue  of  the  24th  July  we  reprinted 

Pollak-Virag  from  the  “  Scientific  American  ”  a  de- 

e  e^raP  ■  scription  of  the  “telechirograph”  in¬ 

vented  by  Mr.  EL  Karl  Gruhn,  of  Dresden.  Reference  is 
made  in  the  article  to  the  Pollak-Virag  telegraph,  and 
having  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  see  a  description  of 
this  invention,  we  think  our  readers  may  be  interested  to 
know  something  further  of  this  very  interesting  application 
of  photography  to  the  writing  down  of  telegraphic  messages. 

A  definite  style  of  writing  is  used,  which  resembles  in  a  ; 
measure  that  taken  as  a  standard  in  the  Civil  Service,  bur 
it  is  more  pointed.  The  stylus  is  a  beam  of  light  transmitted 
|  from  an  incandescent  filament  through  a  spiral  slit  cut  in 
a  revolving  cylinder.  The  filament  being  horizontal  and  the 
slit  spiral,  the  point  of  light,  by  the  revolution  of  the 
cylinder,  wanders  in  one  direction.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  cylinder  a  concave  mirror  is  placed,  supported  by  three 
(steel  points.  One  of  these  is  stationary,  but  the  other  two 
are  each  actuated  by  the  diaphragms  of  telephones,  one  im¬ 
parting  vertical  and  the  other  horizontal  oscillations  to  the 
mirror.  The  beam  of  light,  which  falls  upon  the  mirror,  is 
reflected  upon  a  band  of  bromide  paper  and  the  combined 
oscillations  caused  the  point  of  light  to  travel  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  writes  the  message.  The  writing  depends 
upon  a  synthesis  of  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  the  strokes 
forming  the  letters  being  compounded  of  three  sections  for 
the  vertical  and  three  sections  for  the  horizontal,  according 


to  the  position  of  the  strokes,  whether  on  the  line,  below  it, 
or  above  it.  By  means  of  a  sort  of  typewriter,  a  band  of 
paper  is  perforated  with  small  holes  according  to  the 
sections  of  the  letters.  When  this  band  is  passed  through 
the  transmitter,  the  current  passes  through  these  holes  in 
succession  and  imparts  the  corresponding  motions  to  the 
mirror  at  the  station  where  the  message  has  to  be  delivered. 
The  band  can  be  passed  through  the  transmitter  very 
quickly  and  thus  there  may  be  a  great  economy  of  time,  if 
several  persons  are  employed  in  making  the  perforated 
band.  It  is  possible  to  transmit  as  many  as  50,000  words 
per  hour.  In  the  Pollak-Virag  system  the  uniform  legibi¬ 
lity  of  the  writing  and  the  speed  at  which  long  messages  can 
be  transmitted,  are  great  advantages. 

*  *  * 

The  New  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  important 

Series  of  advance  has  been  made  in  the  speed  of 

Plates  a*°l  gelatine  dry-plates.  The  first  indication 
of  this  succession  of  rapidity  appeared  m 
March  of  last  year,  when  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  issued 
their  new  series  under  the  title  of  the  P.S.  Plate.  Since 
then  the  Monarch  has.  been  introduced  by  Ilford,  Limited, 
and  the  Swift  by  the  Paget  Dry  Plate  Company..  Messrs. 
Elliott  and  Sons,  Limited,  have  also  improved  the  speed  of 
their  Extra  Rapid  Series.  From  a  technical  point  of  view 
it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  by  what  means  this 
increase  of  speed  has  been  obtained,  for  it  is  remarkable  that 
these  plates  are  also  characterised  by  fine  grain.  After  the 
announcement  of  one  of  these  new  series  in  the  British 
photographic  press,  we  saw  a  reference  in  a  German  periodi¬ 
cal  casting  a  doubt  upon  the  speed  attributed  to  it,  and 
hinting  that  it  was,  perhaps,  the  outcome  of  journalistic 
imagination.  But  the  fact  remains,  and  our  Teutonic  con¬ 
temporary  will  have  to  use  ink  to  incite  our  rivals  to 
“buck  up.”  We  think  these  new  plates  bring  fresh  pos¬ 
sibilities  within  the  range  of  the  photographer.  The  tele¬ 
photo  attachment  has  been  frequently  recommended  to  the 
portraitist  as  the  means  by  which  he  may  obtain  larger 
images  without  unpleasant  perspective  in  a  short  studio. 
It  also  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  length  of  the 
camera  within  a  reasonable  limit.  These  new  plates  will  be 
found  of  great  value  for  the  telephoto  lens,  as  thev  reduce 
the  exposure  by  at  least  one-half,  as  compared  with  the 
extra  rapid  plates  to  which  we  have  hitherto  been  accus¬ 
tomed.  To  put  our  opinion  to  the  test  of  experience,  we 
took  a  photograph,  out  of  doors,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  The  skv  was  overcast.  The  lens  we  used  had  an 
aperture  of  f/6.8,  and  as  the  magnification  of  the  image  by 
the  telephoto  attachment  exceeded  four  diameters,  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  lens,  as  used,  was  reduced  approximately  to 
f-f 28.  We  gave  a  rapid  hand  exposure,  which  certainlv  did 
not  exceed  one  second.  The  negative  was  good.  There 
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is,  however,  one  other  recommendation  for  using  the  tele¬ 
photo  lens  for  portraiture.  The  negatives  appear  to  re¬ 
quire  less  retouching.  If  we  may  use  the  expression,  the 
image  appears  to  be  sharp,  whilst  wanting  in  decisive  sharp¬ 
ness.  This  gives  the  skin  an  appearance  of  texture,  whilst 
avoiding  the  harshness  the  retoucher’s  pencil  has  to  remove. 
With  these  plates  of  extreme  sensitiveness,  we  think  the 
telephoto  lens  deserves  greater  attention  from  the  profes¬ 
sional  photographer  than  it  has  yet  received,. 

*  *  * 

The  Cause  of  In  the  previous  paragraph  we  referred 

Speed  in  to  technical  point  raised  by  the  re- 

Emulsions,  ,  r  ,  ,,  i  r 

cent  appearance  of  these  dry-plates  of 

exceptional  rapidity.  Upon  what  does  it  depend?  How¬ 
ever  interesting  this  may  be  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view,  we  cannot  expect  our  manufacturers  to  expose  to  the 
world  the  secret  of  their  success.  In  the  last  number  of 
the  “  Photographische  Correspondenz,”  however  there  is 
an  article  by  Dr.  Luppo-Cramer  concerning  the  theory  of 
the  ripening  of  emulsions,  and  he  confirms  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  fact  hearing  upon  this,  which  was  first  mooted  by 
Schaum  and  Bellach.  This  may,  perhaps,  solve  the 
problems,  so  far  as  the  actual  cause  mav  be  concerned, 
although  it  may  not  indicate  the  way  by  which  emulsions 
of  the  highest  rapidity  may  be  made.  Schaum  and  Bellacli 
observed  that  silver  bromide,  in  the  process  of  ripening, 
partly  assumed  a  distinctly  crystalline  form.  Dr.  Liippo- 
Cramer  finds  that  in  many  course  grained,  highly  sensitive 
plates  the  silver  bromide,  under  1,000  times  magnification, 
exhibits  throughout  a  crystalline  structure.  There  are 
scarcely  any  globular,  amorphous  particles  to  be  seen,  on1” 
letrahedrons,  or  distinct  six-cornered  structures,  and  it 
seems  as  though  extreme  sensitiveness  went  hand  in  hand 
with  this  crystalline  formation.  From  the  standpoint  of 
physico-chemical  teaching,  Bellach  and  Schaum  maintain 
that  the  transition  to  another  modification  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  diminution  of  sensitiveness,  but  that  it  is 
overbalanced  by  the  simultaneous  growth  of  the  grain, 
which  increases  the  capacity  for  light  absorption.  Dr. 
Luppo-Cramer  considers  this  theory  open  to  doubt,  if  the 
results  of  his  researches  be  true,  and  the  primary  action  of 
light  upon  ripened  silver  bromide  be  physical,  not  chemical. 
Amorphous  silver  bromide  shows  no  capacity  for  crumb¬ 
ling,  or  falling  to  powder  under  the  primary  action  of  light. 
The  microscope  does  not  offer  any  evidence  of  the  fact,  but 
should  such  be  the  case  in  the  crystalline  modification 
there  would  be  a  quite  different  explanation  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  latent  image  in  a  ripened  .emulsion,  independent 
of  the  nascent  silver  theory,  and  likewise  of  the  increased 
capacity  for  light  absorption. 


The  Mainz 
Exhibition. 


*  *  * 

We  have  received  the  prospectus  of  the 
exhibition,  organised  by  the  South  Ger¬ 
man  Photographic  Society,  to  be  held  at  Mainz,  and  opened 
on  the  8th  September  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.  The 
Town  Hall  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  society, 
and  from  the  description  and  the  illustrations,  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  could  scarcely  be  held  under  more  favourable  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  expected  that  about  500  German  professional 
and  amateur  photographers  will  attend  the  gathering,  and 
if  any  of  our  readers  desire  to  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  status  of  photography  in  Germany,  and  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  members  of  their  craft  in  the  Fatherland, 
this-  exhibition  at  Mainz  will  afford  a  verv  favourable 
opportunity.  The  journey  to  Mainz  can  be  made  very 
enjoyable  by  travelling  on  the  Rhine  steamers  from 
Cologne.  Those  who  wish  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings, 
which  begin  on  the  7th  and  terminate  on  the  10th  Sep¬ 
tember,  should  apply  to  Herrn  Hofphotograph  Hanns 


Metz,  Mainz,  not  later  than  the  31st  August.  The  tickets, 
including  dinners,  excursions,  etc.,  are  M15  each. 

*  *  * 

Visual  Some  thirty  years  ago  almost,  the  scion 

Purple.  tific  world,  equally  with  the  man  in  the 

street,  was  in  a  great  state  of  excitement  over  the  discovery 
of  visual  purple,  a  substance  found  over  the  retina  of  the 
eye,  aqd  which  quickly  became  changed  by  the  action  of  tin- 
light.  Obviously,  at  any  given  moment,  when  an  image  of 
an  external  object  was  thrown  upon  the  retina  there  must 
be  an  actual  impression  or  print,  if  we  may  so  term  it, 
brought  about  by  the  eye  optical  image  acting  upon  the 
visual  purple.  That  this  predicted  effect  was  possible  was 
conclusively  proved  at  the  time,  Kuhne’s  experiments 
having  been  repeated  by  Dr.  Arthur  Gam  geo,  who  decapi¬ 
tated  a  rabbit  after  its  head  and  fixed  eyeball  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  for  five  minutes  to  the  light  coming  through  a  square 
window.  One  eyeball  was  then  extirpated  (working  under 
sodium  mono-chromatic  light),  and  plunged  into  alum  so¬ 
lution,  and  the  second,  without  being  extirpated,  similarly 
treated.  Next  morning  they  were  examined,  and  a  sharp 
white  image  on  a  roseate  ground  was  plainlv  visible  on 
each.  The  existence  of  this  remarkable  substance  was 
first  demonstrated  by  Boll,  who  stated  that  it  vanished  for 
ever  almost  immediately  after  death.  Kuhne,  however, 
taking  up  the  subject,  showed  that  it  persisted  if  the  retina 
were  not  exposed  to  light,  that  the  bleaching  takes  place 
so  slowly  in  gas-light  that  the  retina  can  be  prepared,  and 
the  changes  it  undergoes  watched  with  deliberation,  and 
that  when  exposed  to  mono-chromatic  sodium  light  it  does 
not  disappear  in  from  twenty-four  to  twent-eight  hours, 
even  though  decomposition  may  have  set  in.  Naturally,  all 
this  aroused  a  vast  amount  of  excitement,  and  it  was  gravely 
proposed  that  the  eyes  of  a  murdered  body  should  be  ex¬ 
tirpated  and  examined  in  the  hope  of  seeing  depicted  upon 
the  retina  a  portrait  of  the  murderer  and  his  surroundings. 
Of  course,  this  was  an  impossible  effect,  and  really  without 
warrant  from  the  experiments  we  describe.  We  mav  add 
that  the  purple  was  able  to  be  separated  in  the  experiments 
we  describe,  and  dried  on  a  glass  plate.  It  was  found 
to  be  acted  on  by  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  somewhat  in 
the  same  manner  as  sensitive  silver  haloids.  Like  many 
other  sensational  discoveries  little  more  was  heard  of  it 
after  a  time,  but  scientific  men  have  kept  working  at  it, 
and  recently  there  has  been  published  a  collection  of  essays 
bearing  on  the  subject,  which  has  enabled  most  important 
advances  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  physiology  of 
sensation.  These  experiments,  however,  have  little  photo¬ 
graphic  interest,  their  importance  consisting  in  enabling  a 
coherent  theory  of  the  act  of  vision  and  its  concomitant 
changes  to  be  propounded.  There  is  one  point  of  interest 
that  should  be  named,  as  the  value  of  colour  schemes  are 
now  an  important  part  of  pjhotographic  knowledge.  Visual 
purple  enables  an  explanation  to  be  given  of  a  fact  that 
for  a  long  time  has  been  a  puzzle  to  physiologists — viz.,  that 
a  colour  equation  that  is  correct  for  one  intensity  of  il¬ 
lumination  is  not  good  for  all  intensities. 

*  *  •  * 

Action  of  The  increasing  favour  given  to  persul- 

Persulphates  phate  of  ammonia  as  a  reducer  adds 
on  Mercury.  interest  to  a  paper  by  Signor  Jarugi 
upon  its  action  on  mercury,  as  it  will  throw  light  on  its 
probable  action  on  mercuriallv  intensified  negatives.  He 
finds  that  mercury  is  readily  attacked  by  solutions  of  per- 
sulphates,  and  especially  by  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
ammonium  persulphate,  and  that  mercurous  chloride,  when 
acted  upon  produces  a  similar  compound,  which  is  decom¬ 
posed  by  water.  But  the  addition  of  water  to  the  mother 
liquor  remaining  after  the  deposit  takes  place,  also  brings 
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about  the  precipitation  of  a  white  amorphous  basic  salt. 
From  all  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  valuable  as  is 
the  persulphate  for  reducing  unintensified  negatives  its  em¬ 
ployment  on  mercurially-treated  negatives  would  be  likely 
to  lead  to  irregular  reduction. 


Dust  and 

Electric 

Lighting;. 


Referring  to  this  subject  “Nature” 
says  last  week :  “  The  cleanliness  of 

electric  lighting  has  always  been  urged 
as  one  of  the  great  points  in  its  favour,  and  it  has  been 
justly  pointed  out  that  the  saving  effected  in  redecoration 
partly  balances  its  extra  cost.  Although  this  is  true, 
electric  light  cannot  be  regarded  as  perfectly  clean;  it 
has  long  been  noticed  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  dust  to 
accumulate  on  electric  light  fittings  and  wires,  and  on  the 
walls  and  ceilings  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  This 
is  partly,  no  doubt,  due  to  air  currents  produced  by  the 
local  heatings ;  but  it  is  partly  also  an  electrical  pheno¬ 
menon.”  To  reduce  the  defect  to  its  lowest  point  we  are 
further  told  that  if  the  switches  are  put,  as  they  always 
should  be,  in  the  non-earthed  wire,  the  deposition  of  dust 
will  only  occur  during  the  time  the  lamps  are  alight.  With 
regard  to  blackened  ceilings,  where  gas  is  the  illuminant, 
the  effect  is  oftener  than  not  put  down  to  imperfect  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  gas.  That  may  possibly  be  a  cause,  but 
the  chief  one  is  the  fact  that  the  heated  products  of  com¬ 
bustion  create  a  constant  upward  current  of  the  air  in  the 
room,  and  in  dwelling  houses  air  is  always  full  of  floating 
particles ;  these  particles  it  is  that  get  deposited  and 
gradually  sully  the  purity  of  the  surface.  The  same  effect 
is  produced  where  hot-water  pipes  are  used,  and  perhaps 
run  along  the  corner  of  a  wall.  No  dust  can  come  from 
them,  yet  if  unwisely  placed  they  constitute  a  constant 
source  of  the  black-grime  on  the  wall  and  the  ceiling  above. 


Encyclo¬ 

paedia 

Britannica 


We  have  already  remarked  upon  the 
circumstance  that  the  new  volumes  of 
the  great  encyclopaedia,  which  has  just 
been  completed,  make  plentiful  use  of  the  half-tone  pro¬ 
cess,  and  have,  of  course,  benefited  thereby  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Its  energetic  promoters,  who  have  been  so  per¬ 
sistent  in  booming  the  big  publication,  must  possess  the 
purse  of  Fortunatus,  for  the  money  that  has  been  spent 
over  the  advertising  alone  would  make  most  of  us  rich 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  First,  there  were  the  big 
displays  in  the  newspapers,  offering  prizes  to  those  who 
would  compete  in  the  “Times”  examination  papers.  To 
every  one  who  applied  for  further  particulars  was  sent  a 
copious  review  of  the  Ency.  Brit.,  containing  more  than 
200  specimen  pages  of  the  great  work,  well  bound 
and  well  printed.  There  was  next  issued  as  a  temptation 
to  aspirants  for  fame1  and  three  thousand  pounds,  a  large 
picture  of  the  revolving  bookcase,  which  had  been  designed 
to  hold  the  thirty-five  quarto  volumes.  This  was  sent  out 
as  a  platinotype,  but  the  print  was  from  a  half-tone  block, 
and  a  beautiful  specimen  of  photo-engraving  it  was.  For 
the  promoters  not  to  know  the  difference  between  a  platino¬ 
type  and  a  block  is  funny,  and  makes  one  doubtful  of  the 
value  of  their  photographic  information.  Curiously 
enough,  exactly  the  same  mistake  is  made  in  the  circular 
which  accompanies  the  last  issue  of  these  enterprising  pub¬ 
lishers.  This  is  another  very  fine  specimen  of  photographic 
work,  and  we  regret  that  the  names  of  the  producers  are 
not  attached  to  it,  so  that  we  might  pffve  them  the  credit 
which  is  undoubtedly  their  due.  It  is  a  half-tone  block 
impression,  measuring  22in.  by  14in.,  and  is  from  a  flash¬ 
light  negative,  taken  at  the  dinner  given  at  the  Hotel  Cecil 
to  500  of  the  2,000  contributors  to  the  encyclopedia,  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  the  volumes.  The  picture  is  a 


fine  example  of  this  somewhat  unsatisfactory  class  of  nega¬ 
tive  work,  for  it  includes  nearly  all  of  the  500  diners,  and, 
the  whole  has  been  so  well  lighted  that  the  architectural 
details  of  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  large  hall  are  plainly- 
revealed.  We  were  able  to  recognise  several  public  men 
and  personal  acquaintances  among  the  company  of  litera,- 
teurs,  and  this  fact  alone  speaks  well  for  the  excellence  of 
the  production.  It  is  an  amusing  feature  of  these  flash¬ 
light  dinner  pictures,  which  are  now  so  common,  that  very 
often  the  most  honoured  guests  are  quite  in  the  background. 
This  cannot,  of  course,  be  helped,  for  the  photographer  has 
to  take  up  a  position  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  while  the 
chairman  and  his  supporters  are  facing  him  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  apartment.  Thus,  in  the  picture  before 
us,  the  foreground  tables  are  filled  up  bv  gentlemen  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  to  fame,  while  at  the  distant  chair¬ 
man’s  table  the  group  of  celebrities,  including  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Speaker,  can  hardly  be  discerned.  In 
viewing  this  picture  one  cannot  help  deploring  the  fashion 
which  ordains  that  men  must  only  wear  black  and  white  in 
the  evening.  In  a  flash-light  picture  the  blacks  are  necessarily 
very  black,  and  the  whites  are  very  white.  How  different 
would  such  a  picture  look  if  some  less  funereal  type  of 
garb  had  been  permissible.  Picture  these  500  diners  in 
the  rich  costumes  of  the  time  of  the  Merry  Monarch,  and 
what  a  different  result  would  have  been  obtained,  provided! 
always  that  some  clever  stage  manager  had  been  employed 
to  control  the  attitudes  of  the  guests.  In  the  picture  under 
discussion  most  of  them  have  their  hands  in  their  laps,  and 
are  gazing  in  the  most  self-conscious  manner  at  the  camera. 

But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  they  are  all  looking 
“  pleasant,”  and  this  they  could  hardly  help  doing  after 
discussing  the  excellent  menu  provided  for  their  delecta¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 


Reduction  Artists,  whose  business  it  is  to  make  line 

of  Line  drawings  for  reproduction  as  zinco- 

&  *  blocks,  are  generally  careful  to  note  on 

their  work  the  amount  of  reduction  for  which  they  have 
allowed,  and  an  experienced  man  knows  that  this  is  a  very 
important  point.  Many  a  fine  drawing  has  been  spoilt  by- 
being  too  much  shrunk  in  the  reproduction  process,  and 
it  can  be  often  seen  in  catalogues  of  illustrated  books  and! 
the  like,  where  the  pictures  are  reduced  almost  to  vanish¬ 
ing  point,  how  they  have  suffered  in  the  process.  A  good 
drawing,  say  of  an  architectural  subject,  measuring  20in„ 
in  length,  with  a  fine  sense  of  proportion  between  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  lines  of  near  objects  and  those  which  are  distant,, 
becomes  a  flat,  poor  thing  when  reduced  to  a  tenth  of  its 
area.  This  is  forgotten,  perhaps  not  realised  by  those  who 
are  not  artists,  under  whose  direction  such  reduction  is 
often  made,  and  the  artist  is  rightly  angered  at  seeing  his 
work  impaired.  The  evil  to  which  we  have  called  atten¬ 
tion  is  painfully  apparent  in  a  set  of  pictorial  postcards, 
which  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  permission  of  the 
proprietors  of  “Punch.”  The  .drawings  of  Leech,  Chas. 
Keene,  and  others  have  been  the  source  of  perennial  pleasure 
to  more  than  one  generation,  and  to  all  appearances  they 
are  a  source  of  everlasting  profit  as  well,  and  they  now 
make  their  debut  in  an  altogether  new  guise.  But  several 
of  them  suffer  considerably  from  the  necessary  reduction 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  originals  of  many  of 
these  drawings  were  on  wood,  so  that  the  artist  drew  his 
lines  of  the  precise  thickness  and  distance  apart  that  he 
wished,,  and  trusted  to  the  engraver’s  conscience  in  the- 
matter  of  reproduction.  But  when  these  pictures  are  re¬ 
duced  by  photography  to  one-fourth  their  original  size  they 
lose  much,  if  not  all  of  their  charm,  the  attraction  no  longer 
belonging  to  the  drawing,  but  to  the  more  or  less  witty 
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description.  We  have  before  us,  for  example,  a  picture 
postcard  with  the  well-known  initials,  “  (J.  K.”  in  the 
corner  of  the  sketch,  but  the  shadow  lines  are  clogged  to¬ 
gether  in  a  way  that  the  artist  never  dreamt  of,  and  which 
would  have  been  impossible  even  in  the  hands  of  a  careless 
printer  if  the  original  dimensions  had  been  adhered  to. 
This  picture  originally  covered  half  a  page  of  “  Punch, 
and  now  it  is  boiled  down  to  about  three  inches,  and  the 
boiling  process  has  taken  away  nearly  all  its  fine  flavour. 
By  its  side  we  place  another  postcard,  the  drawing  of  which 
is  by  Phil  May,  which  originally  occupied  only  a  quarter 
■of  a  page  of  the  “  London  Charivari.”  But  in  this  case 
the  necessary  reduction  is  so  much  less,  and  the  lines 
drawn  by  this  artist  are  so  much  more  open,  that  the  work 
suffers  not  at  all.  Publishers  and  others  who  deal  with 
illustrations  to  books  and  periodicals  would  do  well  to  pay 
•a  little  more  attention  to  this  important  feature  of  their 
work.  They  are  led  away  by  the  belief  that  because  the 
camera  has  the  power  of  accuratelv  producing  every  dot 
and  line  of  a  drawing  it  matters  little  whether  the  copy 
■which  they  offer  to  the  public  is  small  or  large  in  area. 
It  really  matters  a  great  deal,  and  the  best  way  to  avoid 
falling  into  error  would  be  to  acquaint  the  artist  in  every 
ease  with  the  amount  of  space  which  the  reproduced  draw¬ 
ing  is  to  occupy.  In  a  publication  like  “Punch”  this  is, 
■of  course,  done,  and  the  postcards  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  that  periodical  serve  to  show  what  mischief  lies  in  any 
tampering  with  the  size  intended  bT’  the  artist  to  best 
show  off  his  work. 


DISCURSIVE  NOTES  ON  COPYING. 

III. 

In  the  two  previous  articles  we  dealt  with  the  class  of 
subject  that  the  ordinary  portrait  photographer  is 
more  generally  called  upon  to  copy.  But  before 
•concluding  these  notes  something  must  be  said 
•about  the  copying  of  oil-paintings.  These,  from 
their  size,  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  quite  the 
same  way  as  the  subjects  already  treated  upon,  and,  per¬ 
force,  another  course  must  be  pursued.  Of  course,  the 
■copying  board  suggested  in  the  first  article  is,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  out  of  the  question,  unless  the  painting  happens 
to  be  an  unusually  small  one.  If  the  studio  be  small,  and 
the  picture  is  large,  there  will  be  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
even  illumination  all  over  the  canvas,  and  then  the  better 
way  will  be  to  copy  the  work  out  of  doors,  using  direct 
sunlight  at  a  suitable  angle. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  majority  of  the 
fine  reproductions  of  paintings  made  on  the  Continent, 
particularly  in  Germany,  are  mostly  copied  in  the  open-air. 
The  “  studios  ”  are  practically  without  glass.  They  are 
“built  on  turntables,  so  that  they  can  be  revolved  in  order 
to  get  the  light  at  any  angle  to  suit  the  subject.  It  used 
to  be  said  that  many  of  the  fine  Continental  reproductions 
were  made,  not  direct  from  the  paintings,  but  from  mono¬ 
chromes  painted  from  them,  but  that  was  a  fallacy — they 
are  copied  direct  from  the  original. 

Tt  has  before  now  been  suggested  that  oil  paintings 
should  be  specially  treated  for  copying,  such  as  applying 
glycerine  to  the  surface.  This,  though  it  brings  up  the 
details,  should  never  be  employed,  as  there  is  no  certainty 
if  the  varnish  be  at  all  cracked,  that  it  can  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved  when  the  work  is  finished,  and  if  any  trace  of  it 
be  left  it  may  eventually  act  injuriously  on  the  picture. 
1 1  has  also  been  suggested  that  stout,  or  similar  things,  to 
deaden  the  colours,  should  be  applied,  but  thev  are  best 

tided  now  that  we  have  orthochromatic  photography  to 
our  aid.  No  owner  of  a  valuable  picture  would,  if  he 


knew  it,  allow  it  to  be  tampered  with  in  any  way  whatever, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  it  should  be  if  skill  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  work.  Oil-paintings  often  become 
very  dirty  by  hanging,  and  while  in  that  state  they  are  un¬ 
suitable  for  copying.  When  this  is  the  case  the  dirt 
should  be  wiped  off  with  a  soft  chamois  leather,  slightly 
moistened  with  clean  cold  water.  This  the  owner  will 
seldom  object  to.  The  dirt  being  removed,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  allowed  to  dry,  the  surface  is  then  polished  with  a  drv 
silk  handkerchief.  This  polishing  will,  in  great  measure, 
bring  up  the  details  and  brighten  the  picture  generally. 
Even  if  the  picture  is  not  wetted  at  all  its  surface  me-  be 
much  improved  for  copying  by  its  being  polished  with  the 
silk  handkerchief. 

In  arranging  the  picture  it  should,  if  possible,  be  lighted 
in  the  same  direction  as  it  was  while  the  artist  was  painting 
it.  It  has  just  been  recommended  that  the  copying  be 
done  in  the  open  air,  and  in  sunlight.  The  picture  should 
be  placed  so  that  the  sun  shines  upon  it  at  an  anede,  so  that 
it  becomes  more  or  less  a  side  lmht ;  it  should  never  be 
illumined  by  direct  front  light,  as  then  the  reflections  from 
it  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  lens,  which  is  most  unde¬ 
sirable  for  the  reason  given  in  the  previous  articles.  In 
some  pictures  the  pigment  stands  out  in  considerable  relief, 
and  if  the  light  falls  at  too  great  an  angle  a  shadow  will 
be  cast  by  the  little  hillocks ;  this  must  be  avoided  by 
slightly  altering  the  position  of  the  picture,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  angle.  This  can  easily  be  done  if  the  painting  is  cn 
an  easel. 

In  all  cases  orthochromatic  plates  should  be  employed, 
and  if  the  picture  be  a  modern  one,  with  brilliant  blues 
and  greens,  a  yellow  screen — more  or  less  deep — should 
be  used.  If  the  painting  be  an  old  one,  with  the  varnish 
yellowed  by  age,  the  yellow  screen  will  be  unnecessary;  a 
very  full  exposure  should  always  be  given.  When  a  por¬ 
traitist  has  to  copy  a  painting  he  will,  of  course,  use  a 
gelatine  plate  for  the  purpose,  but  on  the  Continent,  where 
so  much  is  done  in  the  reproduction  of  works  of  art,  col¬ 
lodion  plates  are  almost  universally  used,  because  they  are 
thought  to  yield  better  results  than  can  be  got  with  gela¬ 
tine.  However,  we  imagine  that  those  who  are  only  occa¬ 
sionally  called  upon  to  do  this  class  of  work  will  get  on 
best  with  the  plates  and  process  they  are  most  familiar 
with.  In  the  development  of  the  negatives  thev  should 
not  be  made  too  dense,  otherwise  the  colour  contrasts,  in 
the  original,  may  become  too  strong  in  the  reproduction. 

It  is  not  very  often  that  the  ordinary  portrait  photo¬ 
grapher  has  to  copy  oil-paintings,  but  he  frequently  has  to 
reproduce  on  a  reduced  scale  enlargements  finished  in 
monochrome.  When  the  shadows  of  these,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  are  highly  gummed  up,  trouble  will  arise  from 
their  reflective  surface  unless  special  care  be  taken  in  the 
lighting.  If  a  front  light  be  used  for  illumining  the  pic¬ 
ture  the  reflections  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  lens,  and 
they  will  show  very  offensively  in  the  copy,  but  if  it  be 
lighted  by  a  strong  side  liffht  they  will  not  be  seen  at 
all.  We  recently  saw  a  reproduction  of  a  worked-up  carbon 
enlargement  that  had  been  copied  in  an  unsuitable  light, 
in  which  the  gummed-up  shadows  were  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  thing  in  the  picture,  and  quite  spoilt  the  result. 

Engravings  have  frequently  to  be  copied,  and  they  offer 
but  little  difficulty,  but  here,  again,  a  direct  front  light 
should  be  avoided.  Eor  this  work  the  wet  collodion  pro¬ 
cess  is  the  best,  but  few  modern  portraitists  are  familiar 
with  its  working,  and  those  who  are,  we  surmise,  will  not 
go  to  the  trouble  of  making  up  bath,  etc.,  merely  to  copy 
an  engraving  or  two.  Good  results  may,  however,  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  gelatine  plates,  and  the  best  to  use  are  those 
known  as  photo-mechanical  plates,  as  they  yield  intense 
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negatives  with  clear  lines — essentials  in  reproducing  en¬ 
gravings.  In  copying  engravings  we  prefer  to  give  a  pretty 
full  exposure  and  stop  the  development  before  the  lines 
show  any  sign  of  clogging  up,  and  afterwards  intensify  the 
negative.  The  intensifier  we  employ  for  this  purpose  is 
that  of  Monckhoven — bichloride  of  mercury,  followed  by 
cyanide  of  silver. 

Copying,  though  looked  upon  as  bugbear  by  some,  is, 
after  all,  a  very  simple  matter  if  due  attention  be  paid  to 
the  lighting  of  the  original,  and  success  or  failure  depends 
entirely  upon  that. 

- + - 

THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SHUTTERS. 

IT. 

The  next  shutter  which  we  will  consider  is  that  in  which  a 
straight-edged  slit  opens  parallelly  from  the  centre  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  increases  uniformly  in  width  until  the  full  aperture  is 
uncovered,  and  then  at  once  begins  to  close  again  in  the  same 
way.  This  is  practically  realised  by  making  two  plates  contain¬ 
ing  square  holes,  of  side  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  lens-aper¬ 
ture  cross  each  other.  If  the  shutter  “  wings  ”  are  to  have  a 
reciprocating  motion,  from,  e.g. ,  considerations  of  space,  the 
efficiency  will  evidently  be  greater  if  the  reciprocation  is  brought 
about  by  a  circular  movement,  and  the  “  fully-open  ”  position 
is  so  adjusted  as  to  be  at  the  minimum  of  motion  of  the 
wings. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  form  of  shutter,  on  account  of 
its  compensatory  construction,  is  less  liable  to  vibration  than 
most  other  kinds,  a  fact  not  without  importance  in  large  sizes. 
Further,  it  can  obviously  be  made  much  more  rapid  than 
{theoretically  twice  as  quick  as)  those  of  one  wing  direct  move¬ 
ment  pattern  previously  mentioned.  Still  further,  it  has  an 
advantage  in  efficiency,  as  will  now  be  shown. 

The  area  of  the  segment  of  a  circle  of  radius  r  which  subtends 
an  angle  6  is 

\  (0-sin  0)  ; 

or,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  time-variable,  t,  as  has  been 
done  before  ;  since 

e  2 1 

COS  -  —  7p-  ; 

arc  cos  —  —  zl  1  _  4C  \ 

T  TV1  T2]’ 

where  T  is  the  total  period  of  exposure.  The  area  opened  in 

T 

the  above  shutter  at  any  time  t  between  0  and  yr  is  then 

r'2  { n  -  2  arc  cos  ^  -  —a/  1  —  ill  )  =  A. 

V  T  T  ^  T2  / 

Then 

T 

2  1  1 

J  ~A.dt  =  2r2T  (  o  —  jf  arc  cos  z.dz  —  J~ \X  1  —  z-.dz 

6  0  0 
o  / 

on  substituting  z  for-re¬ 
integrating  the  first  integral  by  parts,  J  at  once  reduces  ,  to 

2,-T  (A~  ./=  v/FT**)  =  2r"T  (^--f ). 

o 

Hence,  the  efficiency  is 

~~  =  1  =  '575,  nearly  ; 

Trr’l  3tt  j 

or  about  57g  per  cent. 


We  consider  next  a  shutter  giving  a  still  higher  efficiency. 
Imagine  two  shutters  of  the  above  type  superposed  at  right  angles 
to  one  another,  and  think  how  an  opening  of  the  shape  of  a 
cross,  which  is  suggested  by  this,  may  be  obtained.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that,  for  this,  it  is  necessary  that  four  slides,  each  having 
an  aperture  of  the  shape 


should  cross  each  other  in  pairs,  the  two  pairs  moving  in  direc¬ 
tions  at  right  angles  with  each  other. 

Evidently  this  construction  may  be  modified  so  that  a  recipro¬ 
cating  motion  is  used,  and  the  shutter  consequently  takes  up 
less  room. 

An  important  point  to  notice  is  that,  if  the  slides  are  to  have 
the  same  horizontal  and  vertical  length  of  run  as  those  in  the 
preceding  shutter,  the  lens  aperture  remains  fully  open  for  part 
of  the  exposure,  and  the  efficiency  is  thereby  increased.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  aperture  is  only  to  be  just  uncovered,  a  shorter  hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  length  of  run  is  needed  than  in  the  case  of 
the  shutter  last  considered.  We  deal  with  the  latter  case  first. 

T 

The  area  uncovered  at  time  t  (between  0  and  vy  )  is 
2A  -  («)’=  B. 

Then 


_T 

~2 


and  the  efficiency  is 

=  ‘?20,  nearly. 

For  the  other  case  mentioned  above,  in  which  each  of  the 
cross-slits  is  to  open  as  though  it  were  a  slit  of  the  type  described 
at  the  beginning  of  this  present  article,  there  is  a  fully-open 
period  while  the  slide  travels  a  distance  of 

and  back.  That  is,  for  the  time 


supposing  the  velocity  of  the  slides  to  be  constant,  and  T  to 
be  the  total  time  taken  in  opening  and  closing.  The  efficiency 
now  becomes 

V7 2  (~(^--  1  )+-^-  1  '86  nearly  ; 

which  is,  perhaps,  the  maximum  attainable  with  a  “  reason¬ 
able  ”  diaphragm-shutter. 

Philip  E.  B.  Jotted  ain. 


Messes.  L.  Tbapp  and  Company,  of  29,  Budge  Row,  Cannon  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  send  us  their  new  catalogue,  copies  of  which  may  be 
had  gratis  on  application.  The  catalogue,  which  deals  with  many 
varieties  of  printing  papers,  mounts,  and  photographic  material,  appeal¬ 
ing  specially  to  photographers,  is  well  produced  and  illustrated.  By 
way  of  frontispiece  it  has  an  extremely  fine  rich  print  on  “  Diamond  ” 
matt  paper,  superposed  on  a  Japanese  vellum  mount.  We  strongly 
advise  all  our  professional  readers  to  secure  a  copy  of  this  very 
interesting  catalogue. 
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ON  THE  PREPARATION  AND  DEVELOPING  PRO¬ 
PERTIES  of  METOQUINONE  COMBINATION  OF 
METHYLPARAMIDOPPIENOL  (METOL)  AND  HYDRO- 

QUINONE. 

Sulphate  of  methylparamidophenol,  better  known  as  metol*, 
can  be,  as  is  known,  combined  with  hydroquinone  in  order  to 
produce  a  developer  endowed  with  certain  qualities  not  possessed 
separately  by  those  two  developing  substances.  We  believed  it 
possible  to  apply  these  new  properties  to  the  formation  of  a 
chemical  combination  between  these  two  substances,  of  which 
hydroquinone  has  an  exclusively  acid  character,  while  metol  has 
a  distinctly  basic  function.  It  has  been  possible  to  confirm 
our  theory  by  experience,  for  we  have  succeeded  in  isolating  a 
definite  combination  of  these  two  bodies. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  COMBINATION. 

Mix  saturated  solutions  of  metol  and  hydroquinone  in  the 
proportion  of  two  molecules  or  parts  of  metol  to  one  of  hydro¬ 
quinone,  then  add  anhydrous  soda  sulphite  to  saturation.  After 
a  few  seconds  an  abundant  precipitate  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  brilliant  white  particles,  which  fuse  without  decomposition 
at  about  135deg.  This  point  of  fusion  is  notably  different  from 
that  of  hydroquinone,  which  is  169deg.,  and  from  that  of  metol, 
which  fuses  at  87deg.  This  combination  is  soluble  in  cold 
water;  water  dissolves  1  per  cent,  of  product  at  15deg.,  it  is 
more  soluble  warm  (10  per  cent,  at  lOOdeg.),  it  crystalises 
easily  by  cooling  the  warm  saturated  solution.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol  (20  per  cent,  at  50deg.),  and  only  slightly 
soluble  cold  in  benzine,  ether,  and  chloroform.  Acetone  t  is  the 
best  solvent  of  metoquinone,  100c.  c.  of  acetone  dissolving  about 
35gr.  at  ordinary  temperature.  When  it  is  heated  in  presence 
of  acids  the  combination  separates  into  hydroquinone  and  salts 
of  methylparanol  corresponding  to  the  acid  employed.  This 
property  renders  possible  the  determination  of  the  composition 
of  the  substances,  and  the  showing  that  it  contains  two  mole¬ 
cules  of  metol  to  one  of  hydroquinone.  This  composition  is 
ratified  by  the  yield  of  pure  product  that  is  obtained  in  the 
preparation. 

REACTION  THEORY. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  soda  sulphite  acting  as  an  alkali 
on  the  sulphite  of  metol  decomposes  it  according  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  equation,  while  freeing  the  metol  base:  — 

/'AzH  (CH3)  +S03Na2  =  i  S04Na2  +  S03HNa  +  CfiH4 

CfiH4<  V  2  ) 

\OH 

Metol  (sulphate).  Sulphite  Bisulphite 

of  soda.  of  soda. 

^AzH  (CH3) 

\OH 

Metol  (base). 

The  metol  base  combines  proportionately  on  formation  with  the 
hydroquinone,  and  gives  a  true  saline  combination  according 
to  the  following  formula:  — 

/OH  (1) 

C6ID<  (4) 

xAzlI  (CH3) 

,AzII  (CH3) 

C6IIV  (4) 

xOH  (1) 

This  combination  is  slightly  soluble  in  saturated  solutions  of 
sulphite  of  soda.  The  facility  with  which  the  body  thus  ob- 

*  The  name  given  It  by  Messrs.  Hauff  &  Co.,  of  Feuerbach. 

t  We  have  utilised  this  substance  In  the  preparation  of  greatly  concentrated 
liquid  developers. 


tained  is  resolved  into  its  component  parts  under  the  influence 
of  acids  warrants  the  supposition  that  reaction  has  taken  place 
without  the  elimination  of  water.  Hydroquinone  would,  there¬ 
fore,  have  simply  replaced  sulphuric  acid  by  sulphate  of  metol 
We  have  designated  this  new  combination  Metoquinone. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  USES. 

A. — Development  of  Plates. 

(1)  Development  without  the  addition  of  alkali  with  sulphite 
of  soda  only. 

Metoquinone  has  very  interesting  developing  properties  pos¬ 
sessed  by  neither  metol,  hydroquinone,  or  a  mixture  of  those  two 
substances.  It  develops  with  the  sole  addition  of  alkaline 
sulphite,  such  as  chlorhydrate  of  diamidophenol.  Its  develop¬ 
ing  action,  in  presence  of  only  sulphite  of  soda,  is  slower  than 
that  of  diamidophenol  (about  half  the  speed),  but  gives  images 
of  intensity  and  transparency  in  the  blacks  altogether  com¬ 
parable  with  those  obtained  with  that  developer.  We  have 
ascertained  what  under  these  conditions  was  the  best  develop¬ 
ing  formula,  considering  on  one  hand  the  influence  of  the 
proportion  of  sulphite,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  quantity  of 
reducer.  The  following  is  the  formula  for  normal  developer 
that  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best :  — 


Water  .  l,000g. 

Metoquinone  . .  9g. 

Anhydrous  soda  sulphite  .  60g.  * 


This  solution  is  colourless,  and  keeps  indefinitely  in  corked 
bottles  without  the  least  alteration.  In  uncorked  bottles  it 
becomes  discoloured  very  slowly,  and  acquires  an  appreciable 
tint  only  after  several  months,  without,  however,  any  modi¬ 
fication  of  its  developing  power.  The  solution  does  not  become 
coloured  during  development,  and  may  be  re-used  without  the 
necessity  of  special  precautions  for  keeping.  The  developer 
may  be  used  until  exhausted  without  appreciable  colouration  of 
the  solution.  Finally,  the  liquid,  probably  owing  to  freedom 
from  oxidisation  does  not  stain  the  fingers. 

(2)  USE  OF  ALKALINE  CARBONATES. 

Up  to  the  present  time  metoquinone  is  the  only  developer 
capable  of  being  used,  if  desired,  with  or  without  alkali,  and 
without  fear  of  causing  fog  by  the  alkaline  addition.  The  use 
of  alkaline  carbonates  in  developers  containing  this  new  pro¬ 
duct  considerably  augments  the  developing  powers  of  the  solu¬ 
tion.  With  lg.  of  carbonate  of  soda  a  very  marked  accelera¬ 
tive  effect  is  at  once  shown,  and  with  2  per  cent,  the  maximum 
effect  is  given.  Development  is  about  2^  times  as  rapid  with 
carbonate  of  soda  as  without  the  addition  of  that  substance. 
Carbonate  of  potash  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  carbonate  of 
soda. 

The  image  obtained  is  less  transparent  but  more  vigorous  than 
that  given  by  alkaline  sulphite  alone.  A  developer  to  which 
alkaline  carbonate  has  been  added  may  be  advantageously  em¬ 
ployed  for  under-exposed  negatives,  and  may  be  used  until 
exhausted. 

The  following  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best  formula  for  a 
normal  developer,  using  carbonate  of  soda  as  an  addition;  — 


W  ater  .  1,  OOOg. 

Metoquinone  .  9g. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  lOg. 

Anhydrous  soda  sulphite  .  60g. 


(3)  USE  OF  ACETONE. 

The  remarkable  solubility  of  metoquinone  in  acetone  renders 
the  use  of  this  reagant  particularly  advantageous  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  alkalies  in  the  preparation  of  metoquinone  developers. 

*  The  metoquinone  is  first  dissolved  in  the  water,  the  sulphite  of  soda  being 
then  added. 


(U 

OH 

OH 

(4) 


C6H4 
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To  prepare  the  developer  either  make  a  saturated  solution  of 
metoquinone  in  acetone  (solubility,  35g.  to  100c.  c.  of  acetone), 
and  add  a  small  quantity  of  this  solution  to  the  corresponding 
volume  of  sulphite  solution,  or  add  acetone  to  the  ordinary 
developer  compounded  with  soda  sulphite.  Acetone  is  added 
in  different  quantities  according  to  the  developing  power  it  is 
desired  to  obtain.  Small  quantities  of  acetone  have  a  very 
marked  effect.  The  developing  power  is  increased  by  adding 
acetone  up  to  5c.  c.  to  100c.  c.  of  developer. 

The  following  are  two  formulae  for  normal  developers,  accord¬ 
ing  as  saturated  solution  of  metoquinone  in  acetone,  or  acetone 
added  to  the  ordinary  developer,  is  used  :  — 

*  1.  Saturated  solution  of  metoquinone  in 


acetone  .  30c.  c. 

Water  .  l,000g. 

Anhydrous  soda  sulphite  .  60g. 

2.  Water  .  l,000g. 

Metoquinone  .  9g. 

Sulphate  of  soda  .  6g. 

Acetone  .  3c.  c. 


The  solution  will  develop  when  the  proportion  of  metoquinone 
and  acetone  indicated  in  the  above  formula  is  considerably  re¬ 
duced. 

(4)  USE  OF  CAUSTIC  ALKALIES. 

Not  only  can  carbonated  alkalies  be  added  to  this  peculiar 
developer  without  fogging  of  the  image,  but  even  caustic  alkali 
may  be  added,  thus  increasing  its  strength  considerably.  By 
adding  100c. c.  of  normal  developer  to  0. 5g.  of  caustic  lithia 
development  is  about  twice  as  rapid  as  with  carbonate  of 
soda  only,  and  five  times  as  rapid  as  with  sulphite  of  soda. 
If  the  quantity  of  caustic  lithia  be  increased  to  Ig.  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  effect  is  obtained.  The  solution  thus  possesses  remark¬ 
able  developing  power,  enabling  good  results  to  be  obtained 
from  much  under-exposed  negatives. 

(4a)  use  or  formosulphite. 

Formosulphite,  as  is  known,  is  a  compound  which  takes  the 
place  of  both  alkali  and  alkaline  sulphite.  It  gives  very  good 
results  with  this  new  developer.  We  have  found  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula  to  give  the  best  results  :  — - 


Water  .  1,000c.  c. 

Metoquinone  .  9g. 

Formosulphite  .  60g. 


As  regards  developing  strength,  formosulphite  acts  with  meto¬ 
quinone  like  alkaline  carbonates,  whilst  it  acts  like  caustic 
alkali  with  various  other  developers — for  instance,  hydro- 
quinone. 

(5)  USE  OF  BROMIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

Metoquinone  developer  is  very  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
bromide  of  potassium.  With  2  to  3  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  bromide 
solution  in  100  c.c.  of  developer  the  retarding  effect  is  very 
marked.  Therefore,  this  property  renders  good  results  possible 
from  over-exposed  negatives. 

(6)  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PAPERS. 

The  remarkable  sensibility  of  this  developer  to  the  action 
of  small  quantities  of  alkali  without  the  solution  becoming 
discoloured  to  any  appreciable  extent,  renders  it  particularly 
useful  for  development  of  gelatino-bromide  papers.  In  the 
first  place,  used  alone  with  sulphite  of  soda,  with  the  normal 
developing  formula  that  we  have  adopted  for  plates,  blacks 
are  obtained  of  an  intensity  nearly  equal  to  those  given  by 
diamidophenol,  as  well  as  very  pure  high  lights.  The  addition 

-  I  he  solution  o’  matoquinorw  in  acetone  should  be  kept  in  wel!-eorked  bottles, 
»c.i“rwi83  ab-sorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  becomes  brown. 


of  a  small  quantity  of  alkali  to  the  developer  in  no  way  affects 
the  brilliancy  of  the  high  lights,  and  increases  the  intensity  of 
the  blacks,  which  then  become  superior  to  those  given  by 
diamidophenol  developer.  The  foliowing  is  the  composition 
which  we  suggest  for  development  of  gelatino-bromide 


papers  :  — 

Water  .  l,000g. 

Metoquinone  .  9g. 

Anhydrous  sulphite  .  60g. 

Anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  .  lOg. 

10  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  .  10c. c. 


The  sulphite  and  alkaline  carbonate  may  with  advantage 
be  replaced  by  formosulphate.  The  following  is  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  normal  developer  with  formosulphite  : — - 


Water  . l,000g. 

Metoquinone  . 9g. 

Formosulphite  .  60g. 


With  this  developer  images  are  obtained  comparable  to 
those  gained  by  use  of  the  preceding  formula  containing  an 
alkaline  carbonate.  Metoquinone  is  therefore  highly  interest¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  development  of  gelatino-bromide 
papers. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Metoquinone  forms  a  new  and  remarkable  developer  both 
for  plates  and  papers.  Not  only  does  it  add  to  the  at  present 
limited  list  of  developers  operating  without  alkali  that  possess 
the  great  advantage  of  not  affecting  the  gelatine,  but  it  affords 
in  addition  the  following  advantages,  which  have  not  up  to 
the  present  time  been  possible  of  realisation,  in  developers 
of  the  same  class  :  — 

(1)  The  solutions,  even  uncorked,  keep  without  appreciable 
alteration. 

(2)  It  is  possible  to  develop  a  large  number  of  plates  in  the 
same  bath,  using  the  latter  until  exhausted. 

(3)  The  developing  strength  of  the  developer  can  be  increased 
in  large  or  small  proportions  by  the  addition  of  carbonate 
or  caustic  alkalies,  or  better  by  the  use  of  formosulphite, 
without  risk  of  fogging  the  plates.  This  property  gives  great 
elasticity  to  the  developer. 

(4)  The  developer  being  highly  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
bromide  of  potassium,  enables  contrast  to  be  produced  even 
in  over-exposed  negatives. 

A.  and  L.  Lumiere  and  A.  Seyewetz. 


Paper  Scales  to  Sensitometers. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London 
and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  a  sensitometer,  made  of 
tracing  paper,  was  shown  that  had  changed  from  its  original  colour  to 
a  pale  yellow.  Of  course,  this  change  would  materially  alter  the  scale 
of  gradation.  Now,  the  ordinary  tracing  paper,  rendered  transparent 
by  resinous  matters,  is  very  liable  to  quickly  change  by  exposure 
to  light  and  thus  become  useless,  indeed,  misleading,  when  used  for 
an  actinometer  screen.  The  majority  of  papers,  even  when  not  treated 
with  resinous  matters,  are  materially  influenced  by  the  action  of  light, 
more  particularly  those  made  from  wood  pulp,  as  most  of  the  papers 
now  are.  In  the  old  days  when  paper  was  made  from  linen  and  cotton 
rag  only  it  was  not  liable  to  change  in  colour,  or  at  least  to  any  great 
extent.  Paper  scales  for  actinometers  for  carbon  printing,  and  such 
like  purposes,  are  easily  made  and  are  very  useful  if  the  paper  retains 
its  pristine  whiteness,  and  the  question  is,  what  paper  will  do  so? 
The  most  stable  paper  we  know  of  at  the  present  time  is  the  Rives 
photographic  paper  as  made  for  albumenising.  After  months’ 
exposure  to  light  we  have  found  little  or  no  change  in  it,  and  the 
thin  kind  known  as  “8  Kilo,”  is  very  suitable  for  sensitometer  screens. 
Next  to  that  comes  some  of  the  better  kinds  of  “Bank  Post.”  These, 
if  free  from  the  wire  mark,  are  very  suitable  for  the  purpose,  but 
wood  pulp  papers  should  be  avoided. 
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“ARTISTIC  ENLARGEMENTS,  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE 
MEDALS  WITH  THEM.” 

The  peregrinations  of  the  peripatetic  photographer  have  ere 
now,  more  than  once,  formed  the  topic  of  those  extremely  lucid 
leading  articles  for  which  your  journal  is  so  justly  celebrated  ; 
but  probably  no  dyspeptic  photographer  ever  had  to  peripatate 
as  I  have  to.  This  week  my  perigrinations  penetrated  to  the 
purlieus  of  South-East  London,  to  that  particular  section  of 
the  photographic  world  which  leads  the  rest ;  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  Corydon,  so  associated  with  Phyllis,  who  has  been  for  so  many 
years  my  only  joy,  and  I  found  myself  in  that  particular  tho¬ 
roughfare  which  takes  its  name  from  the  patron  saint  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  there  at  last  I  found,  hiding  its  modest  title — by  the 
bye,  this  is  the  only  thing  about  it  that  is  modest — up  on  the 
topmost  storey,  I  found  that  particular  club  of  which  I  was  in 
search,  and  where  on  that  evening  Mr.  John  H.  Bevelwheel 
was  to  lecture  on  “Artistic  Enlargements,  and  How  to  Take 
Medals  with  Them.”  I  have  always  had  a  hankering  after  a 
medal,  particularly  of  the  cart-wheel  type,  which  seems  indis¬ 
solubly  connected  with  photographic  shows,  and  I  gave  up  my 
postprandial  pipe  and  slippers  and  hied  me  to  the  famous 
Camera  Club,  which  is  not  the  Bug  Hunters  and  Mackerel 
Society  of  the  same  place1 — in  fact,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  the 
members  of  the  club  look  down  on  the  Bug  Hunters  with  im¬ 
measurable  scorn,  and  the  Bug  Hunters  return  a  Roland  for 
their  Oliver.  Which  possesses  the  most  scorn  is  still  a  moot  point, 
but  which  deserves  it  is  settled  now  in  my  mind. 

Really,  sir,  I  felt  inclined  to  quote  that  particular  hymn 
of  Dr.  Watts,  of  which  the  second  line  runs  as  follows  (I’m 
sorry  I’ve  forgotten  the  first  line)  :  “  ’Tis  the  nicest  little  parlour 
that  ever  you  did  spy,”  when  I  at  last  got  upstairs.  It  really 
was  a  nice  little  parlour ;  there  was  a  central  table  with  a 
lot  of  ring-like  markings  on  it,  obviously  where,  during  demon¬ 
strations,  they  had  put  down  the  40oz.  developer  measures. 
[We  would  remind  our  friend  that  40oz.  equal  one  quart,  and  a 
quart  pot  is  of  the  same  size  as  a  40oz.  measure. — Ed.]  Say, 
do  you  think  I’m  going  to  dispute  your  word  ;  not  a  bit  of  it. 
I’d  accept  you  as  the  greatest  authority  on  quart  pots,  and 
their  contents,  over  any  man  living  or  dead. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  there  was  the  table,  and  some  chairs  ; 
most  were  occupied  ;  but  I  at  last  found  one  that  had  the  near 
front  and  off  hind  leg  missing,  and  by  gettting  it  into  one 
corner  of  the  room,  and  bracing  myself  well  up  against  the 
wall,  I  managed  to  get  a  sort  of  a  purchase  with  my  feet,  and 
really  felt  comfortable,  as  long  as  those  who  passed  did  not 
tread  on  my  toes,  and  mutter  something  about  “  feet  that  were 
yards.” 

I’d  been  afraid  all  through  that  I’d  be  late- ;  but,  bless  your 
heart,  I  got  there  at  five  minutes  to  eight,  and  by  my  Graves’ 
chronograph  it  wanted  no  less  than  8.17  4-5  before  someone  hit 
the  table,  a  rap,  and  said,  “  Gentlemen,  it  is  eight  o’clock,  let 
us  start.”  I  tell  you,  I  got  the  shivers,  as  I  thought  from 
his  tone  he  was  going  to  say  “  let  us  pray.” 

Well,  by  this  time  I’d  got  kind  of  reflective  and  inquisitive, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  wise  providence  that  provided  that 
two-legged  chair,  which  all  the  time  kept  me  on  the  twitter,  I 
should  have  had  the  cramps  badly,  so  I  asked  my  next-door 
neighbour  who  the  man  with  the  coal-hammer  was,  and  he 
said,  “  Oh,  that’s  our  Perpetual  President,  Mr.  Domineer 
Laundryman.”  I,  with  a  natural  thirst  for  knowledge,  asked, 
“  Why  is  he  the  Perpetual  President,  what  does  he  domineer 
over,  and  what  does  he  wash  ?  ”  And  my  neighbour 
(he  really  was  a  decent  chap,  though  he  did  apologise  for  his 
stained  hands,  which  he  said  was  due  to  platinum)  explained 
that  “  he  was  perpetual  because  he’d  made  himself,  and  he 


looked  really  shocked  when  I  said,  “Well,  he  ught  to  be  hung 
for  the  job  anyway.”  And  he  went  on:  "He  domineers  over 
us,  and  washes  the  post  every  week.”  I  didn’t  quite  grip  this 
last,  but  did  not  like  to  show  my  ignorance  or  stupidity.  [You 
need  not  trouble;  both  are  self-evident. — Er>.] 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  the  Perpetual  President  rose  to  his  feet 
and  the  occasion,  and  he  said — (Look  here,  Mr.  Printer,  when 
I  mark  my  copy,  I  wish  you’d  understand  that  I  mean  that  vou 
are  to  follow  my  instructions,  and  although  your  reader  may 
be  mighty  clever,  I’d  have  him  know  that  I’ve  been  writing 
for  the  Press  for  over  twenty  years,  and  know  how  I  want  it  set, 

and  when  I  say  that  I  want - ).  [We  apologise  for  our  friend. 

The  reader  in  his  wisdom  has  wisely  and  rightly  delet'  d  a  lot 
of  “  hems !  ”  and  “  umphs !  ”  and  “  ers,”  and  dashes  and  re¬ 
petitions,  so  as  to  make  the  speech  readable  and  intelligible;, 
as  our  good  friend  wrote  it  was  utter  balderdash. — Ed.)  Well, 
it’s  not  my  fault  ;  you  impressed  upon  me  that  you  wanted  a 
verbatim  report,  and  I  took  it  down  and  transcribed  it  as  it 
was  spoke. 

“Gentlemen,  exercising  my  due  authority” — here  the  P.l*. 
patted  his  chest — “  we  will  defer  the  reading  of  the  minutes' 
to  the  next  meeting.  I  have  read  them,  and  they  are  correct, 
and  have  therefore  signed  them.  I  thus  pass  over  the  neces-ary 
but  formal  business  so  as  not  to  waste  the  time  of  the  evening, 
because  we  have  the  honour  to  be  honoured  with  the  presence 
of  Mr.  John  H.  Bevelwheel,  who  is,  as  you  know,  the  only 
authority,  besides  myself,  on  enlarging.  The  subject  on  which 
he  will  address  you  is  “  Artistic  Enlargements,  and  How  to 
Take  Medals  with  Them.” 

“This  is  a  subject  which  has  a  great  deal  of  practical  interest 
for  all  of  us,  and  to  me  it  specially  appeals,  because  by  an 
artistic  enlargement  I  have  been  able  to  carry  off  a  medal. 
(Loud  cheers.)  You  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  only  by 
enlargements  that  the  prizes  of  this  life  are  carried  off,  when  I 
tell  you  that  it  is  by  the  weakly  pabulum  I  apply  to  the 
Matutinal  Pillar  that  I  support  its  ”  (and  someone  here 
whispered,  “  Its  advertisement  columns  of  special  (3)  inch 
spaces  ”)  “  existence,  you  will  see  that  there  are  other  prizes 
to  be  gained.  In  fact,  I  have  conclusively  proved  that  any 
amateur,  who  likes  to  collect  statistics,  can  earn  no  less  than 
£166,666  6s.  6d.  per  annum  ”  (Mr.  Bevelwheel  began  to  look 
uncomfortable  ;  he  evidently  thought  things  were  out  of  .gear, 
and  wondered  why  some  of  the  above  had  not  come  his  way  ”). 
Again,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  going  in  for  popular  photographic 
printing,  and  those  who  wish  to  take  up  this  line  of  research 
should  consult  my  book  on  the  subject.  Again,  artists  may 
adopt  photography  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  to  them  I 
would  also  recommend  my  other  book.” 

(Say,  Mr.  Editor,  what  did  I  say  about  modesty,  eh  ?) 

“  But,  however,  let  me  return  to  the  subject  of  the  evening: 
- — (hear,  hear) — but  before  doing  so,  I  would  point  out  the 
enormous  benefit  that  photography  is  to  all  classes,  not  only 
by  its  dissemination  of  knowledge,  but  by  its  distribution  of 
revenue  in  the  shape  of  paying  for  articles,  of  more  than  one 
kind,  and  advertisements,  and  I  should  like  to  interpolate  here 
just  one  more  remark — (“Bravo!  ”  from  Mr.  Bevelwheel) — as  to 
the  extreme  honesty  and  disinterestedness  of  photographic 
journalism.  Gentlemen,  I  am  a  photographic  journalist — at 
least,  I  call  myself  one.  As  I  was  about  to  say,  the  subject  for 
this  evening  is  4  Artistic  Enlargements,  and  How  to  Take 
Medals  with  Them.’  Well,  gentlemen,  although  I  am  extremely 
modest — as  a  rule — I  should  like  to  impress  upon  you 
that  I—” 

*  *  *  -*  * 

[We  regret  that  the  exigencies  of  space  compel  us  to  delete 
no  less  than  19^  columns  of  copy.  The  matter  may  be  am  im- 
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portant  one,  but  we  regret  that  there  are  other  people  who  think 
they  have  something  to  say,  and  are  interested  in  other  things, 
and  we  are  also  compelled  to  suppress  the  free — and  not  polite 
_ comments  of  our  friend  “Aquarius”  on  our  action. — Ed.] 

The  Perpetual  President,  as  our  reporter  calls  him,  wound  up 
with  the  following  peroration  :  “As  a  rule,  the  guiles  of  the 
Exhibition  Secretary  are  unheeded  by  me — I  know  too  much. 
But  when  our  Mr.  Rodgers,  who  had  in  hand  the  organising  of 
our  own — The  Corydon  Camera  Club — exhibition,  represented  to 
me  that,  in  virtue  of  my  position  as  President — a  position  I 
have  always  held,  and  always  mean  to  hold — and  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  never  yet  shown  an  artistic  print,  I  was 
expected  to  produce  an  eye-opener ;  and  when,  moreover,  I 
observed  the  fever  and  toil  and  moil  and  trouble  which  my 
fellow-members  were  seized  with,  I  felt  I  had  to  get  out  of  the 
aforesaid  pleasant  armchair  and  take  off  my  coat,  and  even  my 
waistcoat,” 

The  P.P.  here  began  to  demonstrate  “  how  our  Leaders  work,” 
and  I  really  felt  quite  thankful  when  some  quiet  member  rose 
and  said,  “  Mr.  Perpetual  President,  may  I  remind  you  that 
there  is  a  lady  present?”  I  was  rather  doubtful  how  far  this 
practical  demonstration  of  disrobing  would  be  carried. 

“  I  looked  over  my  stock  of  negatives  and  chanced  on  one 
which  I  knew  was  a  perfect  picture.  I  had,  of  course,  seen 
the  picture  in  the  original  scene,  but  I  had  never  printed  it,  I 
am  above  adopting  any  such  a  popular  device  as  photographic 
printing.  The  subject  was  hidden  away  in  a  small  portion  of  a 
15  x  12,  the  usual  size  of  my  hand  camera — it  measured  only 
,0076542  inches  by  .00243158690  inches.  This  little  strip,  barely 
the  size  of  the  typhoid  microbe,  I  enlarged  on  to  Wardington 
and  Well’s  Cunning  Cut  Paper  up  to  1000  x  400  inches,  and 
mounted  it  in  American  fashion,  using  five  different  kinds  of 
wall-paper,  two  English  and  one  Yankee  mountant,  and  6ft, 
of  railway  sleepers,  and  entered  it  in  a  class  containing 
767,676  to  the  power  of  ten  prints,  and  was  awarded  by  Messrs. 
UU.C.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Salon,  Thomas 
Blanket,  the  one  and  only  Editor,  but  not  my  Editor,  thank 
heaven,  and  Mr.  Tree-by-and-before-the-oak,  the  great  art 
•critic,  a  bronze  medal  for  it.  And  yet,  gentlemen,”  and  here 
the  P.P.  shed  bitter  tears,  “  a  low  and  scurrilous  photographic 
journalist,  as  all  photographic  journalists  are — thank  heaven 
I’m  not  one — says  I’m  a  greater  authority  on  pink  parasols 
•and  sad-coloured  frieze  ulsters  than  on  the  optics  of  enlarging.” 

After  a  brief  pause,  during  which  the  P.P.  recovered  from  his 
lamentations,  he  continued  :  “  Now,  let  mo  introduce  to  you  Mr. 
Bevelwheel,  the  lecturer  for  this  evening.” 

By  my  watch  it  was  just  10.42  p.m.  now,  and  poor  Mr.  Bevel- 
wheel  looked  uncomfortable,  for  he  was  packing  up  his  things, 
•and  he  rose  and  said  :  “  Gentlemen,  I’m  sorry,  but  I’ve  missed 
the  last  train  up  to-night,  and  if  I  don’t  hurry  I  shall  miss 
the  last  electric  tram,  and  shall  have  to  walk  to  the  Greyhound, 
where  I  hope  I  may  be  lucky  enough  to  get  a  bed.”  Then  he 
left,  and  I  hurried  after  him,  because  I  wanted  to  get  a  bed 
•also.  I  helped  him  with  his  things— at  least,  I  carried  the 
packet  of  bromide  paper — and  we  finally  arrived  at  the  Grey¬ 
hound,  and  after  engaging  beds  went  into  the  billiard  saloon 
to  cool  off. 

After  a  little  time  I  said  to  Mr.  B.,  “  Y"ou  seem  rather  an¬ 
noyed  about  something.”  That  was  enough.  He  said,  or  rather 
shouted,  in  my  ear — he  said  it  very  loud  and  clear — “  What, 
annoyed  ;  here  have  I  come  down  from  town,  brought  a  24  x  20 
•enlarging  camera,  (4)  24  x  20  dishes,  (6)  10  x  5  negatives,  two 
packets  of  bromide  paper,  besides  (10)  quarts  of  developer, 
and  now  I’ve  lost  my  last  train,  got  to  put  up  here,  and  never 
got  a  chance  of  speaking  a  word,  and  they — they — they — never 
even  paid  the  penny  tram  fare  !  ” 


I  tell  you,  Mr.  Editor,  I  was  frightened,  and  some  fellows 
playing  snooker  at  the  nearest  table  appealed  to  the  marker 
because  all  the  balls  had  turned  black,  and  then  the  marker 
looked  scared,  for  the  electric  light  fittings  turned  black  and 
the  main  fuse  went.  I  went  to  bed. 

Aquarius,  or  the  Man  with  the  Watering  Pot. 


THE  LOCAL  GUIDE  BOOK. 

[From  “  The  Spectator.”] 

If  there  is  one  month  in  the  year  when  the  local  guide-book 
is  bought  and  sold  in  larger  quantities  than  in  any  other,  it  is 
the  month  of  August.  It  is  the  month  when  people  “  have  to 
take  their  holidays,”  as  with  characteristic  gloom  the  English 
holiday-maker  puts  it ;  and  when  the  nightmare  question, 
“  Where  shall  we  go  ?  ”  has  been  settled,  and  the  family, 
having  paseed  through  the  stage  of  “  wondering  what  it  will 
be  like,”  find  themselves  actually  arrived  at  Sandmouth,  or 
whatever  their  destination  may  be,  clearly  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  purchase  a  “  Local  Guide  to  Places  of  Interest  in  the 
Neighbourhood.”  (There  is  a  haunting  redundancy  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  title.)  This  “Local  Guide,”  etc.,  is  usually  de¬ 
scribed  as  “new,  pictorial,  and  descriptive,”  and  often  it  is 
of  a  quite  inoffensive  character,  merely  containing  illustrations 
of  the  sea-front,  the  esplanade,  the  pier,  a  ship  or  two,  some 
churches,  “the  ruins,”  and  the  Mayor,  besides  a  dozen  pages 
or  so  of  letterpress  as  full  of  dates  as  possible,  and  always 
suggesting  various  complicated  methods  of  driving  to  “  the 
ruins.”  This  kind  of  local  guide-book  may  pass.  Its  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  esplanade  are  as  faithfully  ugly  as  the  esplanade 
itself  ;  you  are  enabled  to  recognise  the  Mayor  in  church  on 
Sunday  ;  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  if  there  were  any  more 
ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  they  would  have  been  photographed 
and  put  in  ;  and  the  letterpress  is,  at  all  events,  nicely  printed, 
if  not  actually  inspiring.  You  read,  for  instance,  that  “  from 
this  point  a  glimpse  can  be  obtained  of  the  handsome  up-to- 
date  residence  of  our  respected  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Smith 
.  .  .  .  in  1887  he  caused  to  be  erected  the  striking  drinking- 

fountain  ....  to  his  energy  is  due  the  adoption  of  the 
present  perfect  system  of  drainage.”  Or  the  chronicler  is  even 
more  statistical.  “  In  1558  Sandmouth  first  gained  the  privilege 
of  sending  two  Members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  1639 
it  was  made  a  municipality,  with  a  Mayor,  Recorder,  town-clerk, 
and  a  Corporation  consisting  of  twelve  aldermen  and  twenty- 
four  burgesses.  In  1689  ...”  Or  the  local  tradition  in 

regard  to  a  peculiar  heap  of  stones  serves  for  a  paragraph. 
“  In  the  night,  so  legend  hath  it,  the  Devil  went  up  the  hill, 
and  taking  the  stones  which  the  worthy  Saint  had  collected, 
hurled  them  to  the  bottom,  where  they  now  lie.”  Each  para¬ 
graph,  somehow,  suggests  a  halt  in  the  progress  of  a  char-a- 
bancs,  and  a  dutiful  turning  over  of  pages  ;  you  can  almost 
here  the  “Fancy  that!”  of  the  moderately  interested  listener. 
But  this  is  the  inoffensive  kind  of  local  guide-book.  There  are 
other  kinds  of  an  almost  intolerable  nature.  As  offensive  as 
any,  perhaps,  is  the  guide-book  in  which  the  guide  “  conducts 
the  tourist  ”  over  set  roads  and  highways,  and  dares  to  assert  his 
own  detestable  views  as  to  the  respective  attractions  of  the 
various  “  places  of  interest  ”  through  which  he  attempts  to 
compel  the  miserable  tourist  to  follow  him.  “  Turning  to  the 
left  along  a  road  of  a  fair  macadam  surface,  the  tourist  shortly 
find  himself  in  the  ill-built  village  of  Bodwith.”  To  the  unhappy 
man  conceiving  himself  possessed  of  moderate  faculties  of  perceiv¬ 
ing  what  he  believes  to  be  beautiful  it  is  a  rude  shock  to  be  told 
that  a  village  of  whitewashed,  green-shuttered  fishermen’s  cot¬ 
tages,  huddled  on  each  side  of  cobbly  paths,  and  studded  over 
the  steep  sides  of  a  hill  down  which  you  cannot  drive  a  horse. 
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is  merely  ill-built.”  The  roofs  of  the  cottages,  grey-tiled,  and 
patterned  with  chrome  and  orange  lichens,  stand  out  here  and 
there  against  a  sky  of  pure  ultramarine  ;  below  you  the  black 
fishing  luggers,  their  brown  sails  furled,  wait  sleepily  for  the 
tide  ;  farther  out  to  sea  there  are  broad  patches  of  purple  and 
burnt-sienna  water,  with  a  sweep  of  clean  emerald  where  the  sea 
laps  on  white  sand  ;  there  is  a  wall  of  some  queer  green  cactus- 
plant  on  your  left,  and  down-wind  comes  a  mixed  scent  of 
tar  and  mignonette — and  it  was  all  just  like  this  a  hundred 
years  ago.  But  no  ;  there  is  nothing  to  look  at  ;  the  verdict 
has  been  given — it  is  “ill-built.”  You  are  dragged  to  the  next 
village,  almost  “more  unique,”  as  the  guide-book  would  put  it, 
than  the  last.  “Padron,”  you  are  told,  “is  more  picturesque 
than  sanitary,  and  assuredly  will  not  delay  the  tourist.”  And 
so  by  the  more  level  roads  (you  cannot  ride  a  bicycle  up  or 
down  these  amazing  little  hills)  back  to  the  “  beautiful  esplan¬ 
ade  ”  of  Sandmouth.  Between  the  lines  there  is  borne  to  you 
the  audible  sigh  of  content  of  the  bicyclist  at  last  running  on 
to  a  smooth  surface. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  local  guide-book  which  is  even 
more  offensive  to  the  tourist,  or  visitor,  or  whatever  he  ought 
to  be  called,  than  the  guide-book  which  shouts  out  what  is 
beautiful  and  what  is  not.  This  is  the  guide  book  which  is  written 
in  a  slangy,  familiar,  here-we-are-again  sort  of  style.  It  digs 
you  repeatedly  in  the  ribs.  You  feel  that  the  writer  would  be 
certain  to  exclaim  “  What  ho !  ”  on  catching  sight  of  an  inn. 
He  does  not  merely  write,  but  he  walks  and  climbs  and  inspects 
and  criticises  in  the  first  person  plural.  “  We  will  now  ascend 
the  slope”'  he  writes,  “  and  one  of  the  finest  panoramas  of 
scenery  in  the  whole  of  the  ‘  Delectable  Duchy  ’  meets  our  de¬ 
lighted  gaze.”  There  again  :  he  simply  refuses  to  write  Corn¬ 
wall,  or  Kent,  or  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  any  plain,  ordinary 
names;  he  digs  you  in  the  ribs  with  the  “  Delectable  Duchy  ” 
and  the  “  Garden  of  England.”  But,  throughout,  the  pronouns 
“  w*e  ”  and  “  our  ”  occur  with  exasperating  consistency.  There 
may,  or  may  not,  be  dignity  or  weight  in  the  royal  or 
editorial  first  person  plural ;  there  is  nothing  but  offence  in 
the  guide-book’s  “we”  and  “our” — a  form  of  offence  especially 
provocative  when  the  guide-book  author  begins  to  appropriate 
the  things  he  sees  and  uses  and  shows  to  you.  “  We  are  here 
confronted  with  a  long  up-hill  run  to  Tinton,”  he  writes, 
“but  our  gallant  little  engine  tugs  bravely  on.”  That  is  what 
is  peculiarly  irritating  ;  he  assumes  with  infinite  complacency 
that  you  not  only  accept,  but  are  gratified  by  accepting,  his 
company.  “We  will  now  take  the  road  to  the  right,”  he  ob¬ 
serves  with  unbounded  assurance,  and  his  unwilling  companion 
looks  hopelessly  for  a  field-path  in  another  direction.  Perhaps 
the  milder  form  of  the  imperative,  however,  is  not  quite  so 
offensive,  and  does  not  provoke  so  deep-seated  a  spirit  of  re¬ 
bellion,  as  the  more  direct  form  adopted  by  yet  another  kind 
of  guide-book  authors.  “  Ascend  the  hill,”  the  tourist  is  told, 
or  “  Do  not  on  any  account  neglect  ”  to  do  this  or  that  or  the 
other.  Naturally,  a  man  with  any  spirit  in  him  resents  these 
commands.  Why  should  he  be  ordered  about  in  this  manner? 
Even  if  he  has  to  have  a  holiday,  need  he  be  compelled  to  have 
it  in  a  particular  way?  One  is  reminded  of  the  case  of  the 
City  man  who  complained  of  the  great  expense  involved  in 
travelling  with  a  tourist  agency’s  ticket.  “When  I  am  told 
that  T  have  only  two  or  three  days  to  spend  at  a  particular 
place,  my  instinct  urges  me  either  to  remain  on  board,  or  else 
to  stay  four  or  five  days.  Why  should  I  have  to  keep  on  over¬ 
staying  my  leave,  and  so  be  put  to  enormous  expense,  in  this 
exasperating  manner?” 

Perhaps  wc  shall  be  understood  as  objecting  to  the  guide¬ 
book  in  every  shape  and  form.  Of  course,  that  is  not  the  case. 


There  are  numbers  of  admirable  guide-books  in  existence,  which 
are  of  real  use  and  interest  to  the  tourist  and  traveller,  and 
without  which  in  many  cases  travelling  would  be  extremely 
difficult  and  uncomfortable.  Also,  there  is  one  form  of  local 
guide-book  which  must  always  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  the  visitor 
anxious,  not  so  much  to  see  all  that  there  is  to  be  seen,  but 
rather  to  see  what  he  likes  to  look  at.  That  is  the  photograph  ; 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  picture  post-card.  If,  on  arriving  at 
a  country  or  seaside  town,  a  man  can  look  at  a  number  of  good 
photographs  of  all  the  “sights”  of  the  neighbourhood,  lie  can 
select  what  he  would  like  to  see  and  go  and  see  it.  He  knows 
that  up  to  a  certain  point  he  can  trust  the  camera,  when  he 
cannot,  or  will  not,  trust  the  recommendations  or  descriptions 
of  other  people.  A  local  guide-book,  then,  to  be  really  of  use, 
should  be  profusely  illustrated.  But,  after  all,  no  guide-book 
can  show  the  traveller  everything,  or  even  put  him  in  the  way 
of  seeing  everything  he  wants  to  see.  The  scenes  he  will, 
remember,  and  love  to  remember,  best  are  those  which,  so  to 
speak,  he  discovers  himself.  He  has  been  rowed  out  to  sea 
on  a  calm  evening,  perhaps,  over  white-and-green  water  three 
miles  from  the  shore,  and  turning,  has  watched  the  sunlight 
fade  through  orange  and  lemon  to  pale  emerald  behind  brown- 
violet  downs  ;  the  moon  comes  up  out  of  the  sea,  and  large 
diamonds  dance  on  indigo  water.  “  Sun,  moon,  and  stars,” 
the  boatman  remarks  quietly,  “  I  have  seen  them  all  in  the 
sky  at  once,  before  now,  out  here  in  the  bay  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing.  But  I  never  see  them  from  the  shore;  only  out  here.” 
That  is  the  kind  of  sight  the  guide-book  cannot  show,  however 
admirably  edited  and  illustrated.  For  the  seeing  of  such 
sights  as  this  a  man’s  best  guide-book  must  always  be  himself. 

- ♦ - - 

Mr.  George  H.  Depledge,  hon.  secretary  of  the  Cripplegate  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  has  removed  to  17,  Hazeldene  Road,  Goodmayes, 
Chad  well,  Essex. 

Messrs.  J.  J.  Griffix  and  Soxs,  Ltd.,  of  20-26,  Sardinia  Street, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C.,  write:  “We  have  pleasure  in  sending 
you  a  sample  of  a  new  grade  carbona  P.O.P. ,  which  is  now  on  the 
market.  We  have  called  this  paper  ‘Middle  Grain,’  as  this* seems 
best  to  describe  its  character.  As  you  will  see  by  the  prints  sent,  the 
paper  has  a  rough  artistic  surface,  which,  while  not  being  so  coarse  as 
to  destroy  detail,  is  sufficiently  broken  up  to  .render  very  artistic 
prints.  Apart  from  the  surface,  you  will  see  that  the  prints  produced 
are  very  delicate  in  tone,  and  we  believe  this  paper  will  become  popular 
amongst  those  photographers  who  prefer  a  rather  more  artistic  photo¬ 
graph  than  is  produced  by  ordinary  matt  or  glossy  P.O.P.  The 
manipulation  of  ‘Middle  Grain’  Carbona  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
matt  carbona.  By  fixing  only  red  crayon  effects  are  produced.  The 
toning  bath  we  recommend  is  the  platinum  bath,  which  may  be  used,  if 
desired,  a  little  weaker  than  is  given  on  the  sheet  of  directions.” 

Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  hon.  sec.  of  the  Southsea  Photographic 
Society,  writes  :  “  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  include  the  South- 
sea,  Hove,  and  Southampton  Exhibition  dates  in  your  list  of  forth¬ 
coming  exhibitions,  and  also  announce  in  your  next  issue  that  the  three 
shows  offer  the  following  advantages  : — Southsea  (16th)  exhibition, 
November  18th-25th  (hon.  sec.,  F.  J.  Mortimer,  Pembroke  Road, 
Portsmouth);  Hove,  December  2nd-5th  (hon.  sec. ,  A.  R.  Sargeant, 
55,  The  Drive,  Hove);  Southampton,  December  llth-19th  (hon.  sec., 
S.  G.  Kimber,  ‘  Oakdene,’  Highfield,  Southampton).  Exhibits  entered 
at  all  three  shows  will  be  forwarded  from  one  exhibition  to  the 
other  free  of  charge.  Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  plaques  will  be  awarded 
at  each  exhibition,  instead  of  the  usual  medals.  A  special  plaque 
will  be  presented  by  the  three  societies  to  the  exhibitor  who  scores 
highest  at  all  three  exhibitions.  Exhibits  will  be  received  carriage 
free  at  Southsea  from  the  Frome  exhibition,  and  others  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  later.  These  three  prominent  societies  of  the  South  working 
together  last  year  proved  such  a  success  that  I  trust  we  shall  see  a 
repetition  of  it  this  year.” 
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ANTE-EXHIBITION  MUSINGS. 

The  dread  month  of  Exhibitions  draweth  near,  and  soon  the 
photographic  work  of  the  year  is  going  to  stand  the  great 
test  of  comparison.  No  wonder  the  photographer  shakes  in  his 
shoes,  for  is  there  not  the  chance  that  his  favourite  work,  and 
the  one  on  which  all  his  hopes  are  built,  may  be  rejected? 
And  is  there  not  also  a  still  worse  fate  to  be  risked,  that  the 
work  may  be  accepted,  but  that  the  owner  may  feel  ashamed 
of  it  after  it  is  hung?  It  may  fail  before  the  test  of  comparison, 
and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  slink  by  one’s  exhibit,  in¬ 
stead  of  standing  nonchalently  near  it  to  catch  the  chance  praise 
of  passers-by! 

It  is  so  tiresome  that  photographers,  together  with  painters, 
always  fall  so  in  love  with  their  latest  production,  thinking  it 
the  very  best  thing  they  have  ever  done.  One  can  understand 
that,  when  they  have  worked  at  a  certain  subject  a  long 
time  they  often  get  to  see  it  a  good  deal  more  as  they  wish  it 
to  be  than  as,  in  cold  reality,  it  really  is.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  is,  of  course,  to  put  it  away  for  a  time  and  then  bring  it 
out  again  to  take  its  chance  with  eyes  that  have  forgotten  its 
imaginary  beauties. 

If  only  we  photographers  could  be  a  little  more  far-seeing,  and 
get  our  latest  work — and  consequently  our  best — done  in  time 
to  submit  it  to  this  chilling  test,  for  surely  disillusionment  is 
better  before  than  after  the  exhibitions. 

Last  year  I  heard  of  one  photographer  who,  as  September  drew 
near,  became  more  and  more  frenzied  which  of  his  many  works 
should  represent  him  at  the  exhibitions.  His  latest  was  his 
best,  but  there  were  others,  too,  worthy  of  consideration  ;  and, 
after  all,  one  cannot  send  about  thirty  prints,  so,  as  a  way 
out  of  his  dilemma  some  friends  were  asked  in  to  give  an 
opinion.  About  thirty  prints  were  arranged  round  his  room, 
each  with  as  suitable  a  lighting  as  its  proud  owner  could 
give  it,  and  a  little  favourite  sketch-like  effect,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  gem  of  the  show,  and  for  which  he  felt  an  extra 
glow  of  pride,  was  hung  near  the  door,  so  that  it  should  be 
the  first  to  catch  the  eye,  and  also  be  the  last  impression  for 
the  visitor  to  carry  away. 

But,  as  we  all  know,  it  is  always  the  unforeseen  that  occurs, 
and  so  it  happened  that  the  guests  flounced  and  strutted  gaily 
into  the  photographer’s  room,  and  they  all  had  their  criticisms 
and  verdicts  on  his  thirty  pictures.  They  each  had  a  favourite, 
and  if  he  had  sent  up  every  one  that  had  a  backer,  I  fancy 
the  whole  thirty  would  have  been  sent  off !  He  received,  too, 
such  oceans  of  advice  that  he  felt  absolutely  bewildered.  But, 
strangest  of  all,  no  one  mentioned  his  little  gem  ;  no  one  ap 
peared  to  have  noticed  it  ;  they  had  passed  it  over  on  their 
arrival,  and  never  one  glance  was  cast  back  at  it  as  they  de¬ 
parted. 

Luckily,  however,  our  photographer  was  a  wise  man,  and  he 
soon  forgot  all  the  conflicting  verdicts  and  advice  ;  and,  after 
all,  it  was  his  little  gem  that  was  sent  and  accepted  at  the 
exhibition  which  was  the  goal  of  his  highest  hopes. 

Cakine  Cadby. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Lovegrove,  of  18,  Foxgrove  Road,  Beckenham,  Kent, 
writes :  “  I  have  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  have  been  elected  hon. 
secretary  of  the  Architectural  Association  Camera  Club  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  other  officers  are  as  follows  :  - — President :  Francis  R. 
Taylor.  Vice-president  :  Alan  Potter.  Committee  :  E.  Gunn,  H.  R. 
G.  S.  Smal'lman,  W.  Wonnacott,  and  G.  Trotman.  Assistant  hon. 
■ec.  :  E.  W.  Lees.  Meetings  are  held  once  a  month  in  the  winter  at 
26,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W. ,  and  excursions  made  fortnightly 
in  the  summer.  The  club  was  founded  in  1893,  and  the  delegates 
to  the  affiliation  are  Messrs.  F.  R.  Taylor  and  W.  Wonnacott.” 


THE  LADY  AT  THE  DESK. 

I  tried  to  persuade  my  reception-room  lady  to  describe  her  work  and  her 
methods  for  the  possible  benefit  of  some  of  the  readers  of  “Wilson’s” 
(says  a  recent  writer  in  our  American  contemporary  of  that  name), 
but  she  appears  to  be  too  shy  to  do  so.  It  is  a  little  strange,  for 
she  is  not  at  all  shy  in  her  reception-room,  but  is  very  much  “  all 
there.”  I  am  not  often  in  the  room  when  she  receives  a  customer, 
but  still  I  think  I  can  describe  her  method  of  working.  First  of  all, 
she  is  a  model  of  neatness.  When  she  is  writing  or  busy  with  the 
books  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  anything  on  the  desk  except  what  is 
actually  being  used.  When  she  is  spotting  some  prints,  before  sending 
them  out  there  are  no  books  or  papers  on  her  desk.  This  good  trait 
was  not  learned  at  the  gallery ;  far  from  it.  It  must  have  been 
inculcated  at  an  early  age. 

She  is  always  on  hand  in  the  morning  a  few  minutes  earlier  than 
need  be,  and  dusts  and  arranges  all  the  specimens.  When  customers 
come  she  is  most  polite  and  attentive.  She  has  the  happy  tact  of 
understanding  the  callers  and  making  them  feel  at  home.  She  does  not 
treat  the  working  woman  or  the  farmer’s  wife  in  one  fashion  and 
the  woman  of  wealth  in  another.  She  is  equally  considerate  and 
attentive  to  all.  In  showing  work  she  always  “  sizes  up  ”  her  callers, 
and  can  tell  whether  to  show  platinotypes  at  eight  dollars  or  midgets 
at  eighty-five  cents.  Most  purses,  at  least  in  this  section,  have  a 
limit.  It  is  easy  to’ frighten  a  poor  person  by  showing  too  high-priced 
work;  on  the  other  hand,  if  people  are  showing  the  cheaper  work 
first  they  can  often  be  persuaded  to  take  the  more  expensive — if  it  is 
not  too  expensive.  It  is  right  here  that  the  advantage  of  small  speciali¬ 
ties  counts.  A  person  may  not  be  able  to  spring  a  couple  of  dollars- 
in  order  to  have  platinum  prints,  but  will  go  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents, 
for  some  special  mounts,  which  give  something  to  show  for  the  money 
and  are  good  value,  but  which  leave  a  good  margin  of  profit.  Vignettes, 
before  they  played  out,  were  a  good  line  of  this  kind. 

When  a  customer  is  passed  forward  to  the  gallery,  she,  or  he,  is 
brought  in  by  the  reception  lady  and  the  order  explained.  The  order 
is  almost  invariably  obtained  before  the  sitter  comes  under  tho 
skylight.  Very  often — always  if  it  is  a  stranger — the  cash  has  been 
collected.  These  items  are  so  vital  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  any 
photographer  ever  neglects  them,  and  yet  I  have  known  men  who- 
will  give  credit  to  anyone  and  who  submit  three  or  four  proofs  before 
having  booked  a  definite  order.  She  knows,  better  than  some  photo¬ 
graphers,  that  it  is  only  the  cash  from  orders  which  counts ;  and' 
so,  while  she  knows  most  of  the  people  in  town,  and  can  chat  with 
them  about  personal  or  church  affairs,  she  always  watches  the  business 
side,  and  does  not  let  people  “guess  they  will  look  in  again.”  She 
clinches  the  order  and  arranges  for  the  sitting  there  and  then. 

It  is  a  cardinal  rule  in  the  gallery  never  to  disappoint  a  customer. 
People  are  mostly  in  a  hurry  to  see  their  pictures,  and  we  get  the 
proofs  to  them  as  soon  as  we  can.  If  there  is  any  kick  the  reception- 
room  lady  discusses  it  with  the  customer.  It  may  be  that  the  matter 
can  be  explained,  and  the  customer  made  satisfied  ;  perhaps,  however, 
there  is  a  legitimate  reason  for  the  complaint,  in  which  case  a  re-sitting 
is  a  matter  of  course.  But  where  there  appears  no  reasonable  cause 
for  complaint,  and  yet  the  customer  continues  to  feel  dissatisfied,  the 
reception  lady  usually  grants  the  re-sitting.  We  consider  it  as  all  in 
the  day’s  work,  reckoning  the  cost  only  of  the  extra  plates  and  paper 
used.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  customer  to  feel,  in  all  honesty,  that  the- 
portrait  is  not  quite  right,  even  when  we  cannot  see  the  fault  in  it,, 
and  it  is  pleasanter  and  better  business  to  please  the  customer  with 
a  re-sitting  than  to  lose  them  by  refusing  it.  I  believe  that  a  good 
tactful  girl  in  the  reception-room  influences  a  lot  of  business.  Many 
a  daughter  occupies  the  position  in  her  father’s  gallery.  If  only  she 
knows  it,  she  may  be  a  very  considerable  factor  in  either  helping  ot 
hindering  the  business. 

- ♦ - 

No.  4  of  the  “Patent  Office  Library  Series,”  takes  the  form  of  a 
guide  to  the  Search  Department  of  the  Patent  Office  Library.  It 
should  be  found  useful  by  inventors. and  others  who  desire  in  tracing 
back  past  Patent  records,  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  England, 
to  have  the  work  facilitated  by  what  we  may  term  “finger  post”, 
references. 
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ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FOG 
CALLED  “  DICHROIC  FOG.” 

In  a  special  study  which  we  shall  communicate  at  a  later  date 
to  the  Berlin  Chemical  Congress  we  have  determined  the  various 
-causes  of  photographic  fog  known  as  dichroic. 

As  is  known  this  particular  fog  is  characterised  by  fluore¬ 
scence  of  the  organic  gelatine  substratum  of  photographic  plates 
after  development  and  fixation.  The  colouration  thus  shown 
varies  remarkably  according  to  the  many  different  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  production.  By  transparency  it  is  reddish,  red- 
orange,  red,  or  violet,  whilst  its  appearance  by  reflection  is 
either  yellowish-green,  green,  blue,  or  greenish  yellow.  Further, 
on  examination  by  reflected  light  the  negative  is  opaque,  and 
appears  to  be  incompletely  fixed.  Our  exhaustive  study  of  the 
nature  of  dichroic  fog  and  its  cause  has  revealed  to  us  the  fact 
that  this  fog  arises  sometimes  during  development  and  ■some¬ 
times  during  fixation.  It  occurs  during  development  when  tne 
developer  contains  a  solvent  of  silver  bromide,  such  as  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  ammonia,  potassium  cyanide,  etc.  A  very 
small  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  sufficient  to  produce 
"the  phenomenon. 

Dichroic  fog  is  produced  during  fixation  when  the  bath  con¬ 
tains  a  small  quantity  of  the  developer  mixed  with  sulphite  of 
soda  in  developers  such  as  diamidophenol,  and  also  by  an  excess 
of  alkaline  carbonate  in  alkaline  developers.  Finally,  we 
observe  that  all  conditions  otherwise  being  equal,  the  following 
causes  most  favour  the  production  of  this  fog  :  — 

Under-exposure,  substances  increasing  the  power  of  the  de¬ 
veloper,  such  as  soda  sulphite  and  the  alkalies,  or,  if  the  fog 
form  during  development,  a  prolonged  period  of  development. 

We  have  ascertained  that  dichroic  fog  contains  no  bromide  of 
■silver.  It  is  doubtless  formed  by  an  argentic  compound,  very 
rich  in  silver,  and  containing  a  small  quantity  of  organic  matter 
arising  from  the  substratum.  Its  composition  must,  we  think, 
resemble  that  of  the  substance  known  as  collargol. 

This  argentic  compound  is  obtained  by  treating  a  soluble 
silver  salt  with  a  developer  in  the  presence  of  colloidale  organic 
matter,  and  shows  properties  nearly  allied  to  those  of  dichroic 
fog.  M.  Hanroit  has  recently  demonstrated*  that  collargol 
which  contains  about  87  per  cent,  of  silver  gives  by  electrolysis 
an  acid  compound  insoluble  in  water  containing  all  the  silver 
and  the  organic  matter.  This  body  which  settles  at  the  positive 
■jpole  readily  dissolves  in  alkalies  and  regenerates  collargol. 

If  dichroic  fog  be  not  pure  silver,  it  undoubtedly  contains  a 
very  large  proportion  of  that  metal,  and  gives  the  chemical 
reactions  as  pure  silver. 

We  have  shown  that  by  different  methods  of  treatment  we 
can  transform  silver  by  the  use  either  of  sulphur  or  oxydants, 
which,  acting  on  dichroic  fog,  destroys  the  strong  colouring, 
and  leave  the  much  fainter  tints  of  sulphur  or  oxide  of  silver. 
It  is  probable  that  in  this  manner  the  combination  of  silver 
and  organic  matter  is  destroyed. 

On  the  base  of  the  preceding  observation  we  have  essayed 
the  destruction  of  dichroic  fog  by  the  following  different 
means  :  — 

A.  1  ransformation  of  the  silver  of  the  image  and  the  silver 
of  the  fog  into  a  black  compound  such  as  sulphur. 

B.  treatment  of  the  negative  by  the  usual  solvents  of  silver. 
(Reducers.) 

U.  transformation  of  the  silver  of  the  image  and  of  the  fog 
into  an  insoluble  compound  capable  of  development. 

D.  Treatment  with  oxydants. 

B'Joro  discussing  the  various  means  employed  to  eliminate 


dichroic  fog,  we  would  remark  that  fog  formed  in  development 
is  far  more  superficial  than  that  formed  during  fixation;  the 
causes  of  this  phenomenon  we  have  set  forth  in  our  communi¬ 
cation  above  mentioned.  We  designate  as  surface  fog  that  formed 
during  development,  and  as  deep-seated  fog  that  formed  in  the 
fixing-bath.  These  two  kinds  of  fog  will  show  different  results 
when  treated  with  the  reagents  that  we  shall  examine,  some  of 
which  act  more  readily  on  the  surface,  others  showing  more 
activity  in  the  deeper-seated  portions  of  the  coating. 

(A)  ALTERATION  OF  THE  ARGENTIC  MATTER  OF  DICHROIC  FOG 
BY  MEANS  OF  SULPHUR. 

In  treating  negatives  showing  dichroic  fog  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  or  alkaline  sulphites  (soda,  potassium,  or  ammonia 
sulphite),  we  see  that  the  colouration  becomes  blackened  little 
by  little,  but  very  slowly,  probably  by  reason  of  the  formation 
of  sulphite  of  silver.  The  action  is  extremely  slow  with  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen,  notably  quicker  with  alkaline  sulphites, 
and  above  all  with  metabi-sulphites,  and  the  alkaline  action 
of  these  compounds  affecting  the  gelatine  tends  to  strip  the 
plate  if  the  dichroic  fog  is  sufficiently  dense  to  necessitate  pro¬ 
longed  treatment. 

We  find  that  with  nascent  sulphuretted  hydrogen  sulphur- 
isation  is  more  rapidly  attained  than  with  a  solution  of  the  same, 
this,  too,  without  the  inconveniences  of  alkaline  sulphites. 
This  is  shown  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  tartaric  or  citric 
acid  to  a  solution  of  soda  hyposulphite. 

By  this  method  a  film  of  sulphur  is  deposited  on  the  surface 
of  the  negative,  which,  however,  is  easily  removed  by  sponging 
with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool.  We  see  by  this  method  that  the 
sulphurisation  of  the  dichroic  fog  has  been  accomplished  more 
readily  on  the  surface  than  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  coat¬ 
ing.  We  have  been  able  also  to  determine  the  most  useful 
strengths  for  the  sulphites  in  order  to  destroy  dichroic  fog 
without  affecting  the  gelatine  coating. 

With  sulphuretted  hydrogen  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  to 
which  has  been  added  an  equal  quantity  of  water  has  given  the 
best  results. 

With  ammonium  sulphite  a  solution  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  water  and  neutral  ammonium  sulphite  (yellow  ammonium 
sulphite  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  by  an  equal 
volume  of  ordinary  ammonia  added)  is  the  most  favourable  for 
the  destruction  of  fog. 

A  five  per  cent,  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur  gives  similar 
results  to  those  shown  by  ammonium  sulphite.  Soda  sulphite 
may  be  used  in  solutions  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
(sulphydrate  of  sulphur)  and  an  equal  volume  of  water  added. 
Neutral  crystallised  sulphur  cannot  be  used  by  reason  of  its 
caustic  action  and  consequent  effect  on  the  gelatine. 

(B)  TREATMENT  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  BY  ORDINARY  SOLVENTS  OF 
SILVER  (REDUCERS). 

We  have  tried  the  effect  of  various  direct  solvents  of  silver 
used  as  reducers,  giving  results  as  follows. 

Cerium  sulphate  clears  the  dichroic  fog,  but  at  the  same 
time  reduces  the  image  so  that  in  removing  the  fog  the  image 
is  lost. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  and  soda  hyposulphite  acts  as  does 
cerium  sulphate. 

Permanganate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  (Narnia’s  for¬ 
mulae)  give  similar  results  to  the  preceding. 

Potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  in  like  manner 
destroys  both  dichroic  fog  and  the  image. 

Ammonia  persulphate,  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  as  is  known,  is  used  for  the  reduction  of.  negatives,  and 
while  not  perceptibly  attacking  the  surface  portions  of  the 
image,  acts  chiefly  on  the  denser  parts,  thus  showing  a  more 
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energetic  action  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  coating.  This 
valuable  property  renders  ammonia  persulphate  particularly 
suitable  for  dissolving  the  silver  contained  in  the  deep  dichroic 
fog. 

Ammonia  persulphate  readily  removes  dichroic  fog  formed 
in  the  fixing  bath  without  appreciably  affecting  the  image,  if 
the  precaution  be  taken  to  plunge  the  negative  in  a  solution 
of  either  soda  sulphite  or  bisulphite  as  soon  as  the  fog  has 
disappeared.  Dichroic  fog  formed  in  development  (surface  fog) 
is  also  equally  well  destroyed  by  the  use  of  ammonia  persul¬ 
phate,  but  as  this  lies  but  little  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the 
coating  the  image  will  be  affected  in  parts.  Therefore,  by  the 
use  of  acidified  ammonia  persulphate,  provided  the  fog  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  dense,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  whether  the  fog  has 
been  formed  in  development  or  fixation. 

The  best  results  are  shown  by  the  use  of  a  three  per  cent, 
solution  of  ammonia  persulphate,  stronger  solutions  apparently 
having  no  more  rapid  action  in  the  removal  of  fog. 

(C)  TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE  ARGENTIC  COMPOUND  OF  FOG 
INTO  A  SUBSTANCE  CAPABLE  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  transform  the  silver  of  the  image 
and  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  fog  into  a  compound  insoluble 
in  water,  but  capable  of  easy  retransformation  into  metallic 
silver  under  the  influence  of  developers.  Such  are,  chloride  of 
silver,  treating  the  image  by  perchloride  of  iron,  bromide  and 
iodide  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  or  iodised  water  on  the 
image,  ferricyanide  obtained  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium. 

All  these  substances  remove  dichroic  fog,  but  the  deposit  of 
reduced  silver  resulting  from  the  formation  of  these  insoluble 
salts  of  silver  acted  on  by  a  developer  is  more  opaque  than 
the  original  deposit.  It  then  produces  a  fog  of  reduced 
silver  of  a  yellowish  colour,  more  or  less  opaque,  and 
unfavourable  to  the  taking  of  prints.  These  processes,  there¬ 
fore,  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

(D)  TREATMENT  BY  OXYDANTS. 

Finally,  we  tested  the  action  of  oxydants  for  the  purpose  of 
transforming  the  silver  of  the  image,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
of  the  fog  into  oxide  of  silver  or  any  other  compound  oxide 
whose  faint  opacity  would  overcome  the  inconveniences  caused 
by  dichroic  fog  during  printing.  To  this  end  we  examined  the 
action  of  ammonium  persulphate  neutralised  by  a  weak  alkali. 
Thus  neutralised,  persulphate  of  ammonia  dissolves  no  more 
of  the  silver  of  the  image  than  when  it  is  slightly  acid. 

Therefore,  in  its  neutral  state  it  may  be  employed  in  the 
destruction  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  without  danger  to  the  image, 
its  action  on  which  is  shown  by  a  slight  intensification.  This 
intensification  may  be  due  to  the  formation  of  a  silver  oxide, 
but  it  is  not  the  normal  oxide,  being  insoluble  in  ammonia. 

We  have  found  that  neutralised  ammonium  persulphate  has 
no  appreciable  effect  on  dichroic  fog,  in  which  respect  it  is 
similar  to  iodides  and  iodic  acid,  and  neutralised  or  acidulated 
oxygenised  water.  The  only  oxydant  action  which  has  seemed 
interesting  to  us  (without  having  been  able  up  to  the  present  to 
elucidate  the  exact  theory)  is  produced  by  neutralised  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash. 

ACTION  OF  PERMANGANATE  OF  POTASH  ON  DICHROI?  FOG. 

When  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  at  1-lOOOth  is 
applied  to  an  image  showing  dichroic  fog  the  permanganate 
totally  dissolves  in  a  few  seconds  this  fog,  whatever  its  density. 
It  deposits  in  the  gelatine  coating  oxide  of  manganese ;  the 
latter  dissolves  upon  the  negative  being  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  sodium  bisulphate,  and  all  trace  of  the  fog  vanishes  without 
without  weakening  of  the  image.  We  have  found,  however, 
that  the  colour  of  the  image  is  modified,  becoming  browner. 


On  the  other  hand,  on  examination  of  the  dry  image  by  re- 
flection,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  parts  corresponding  tu- 
the  densest  deposits  of  reduced  silver,  a  mirror-like  reflecting; 
surface  will  be  shown,  which  in  no  way  alters  the  relative  valu& 
of  the  half-tones  when  the  image  is  examined  by  transparency. 

The  action  of  permanganate  is  equally  apparent  on  fog  formed 
during  fixation  as  on  that  arising  in  development,  and  this 
process  appears  to  be  the  most  effectual  of  all  those  that  we 
have  examined  up  to  the  present. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Amongst  the  various  processes  which  we  have  indicated  fur 
the  destruction  of  dichroic  fog  preference  may,  therefore,  well* 
be  given  to  the  three  following  :  — 

(1)  Treatment  of  the  negative  by  ammonium  persulphate,  foil 

lowed  by  fixing  in  bisulphite  of  soda,  which  is  applicable 
only  to  dense  fog. 

(2)  Transformation  of  the  silver  into  sulphur  by  sulphuretted' 

hydrogen  (hyposulphite  of  soda  with  citric  acid),,  which 
is  in  particular  applicable  to  fog  formedi  in  development — 
Le.,  that  which  is  unable  to  absorb  the  persulphate  of 
ammonia  without  at  the  same  time  dissolving  the  image. 

In  cases  of  dense  fog,  it  is  possible  by  these  two  processes 
to  ascertain  whether  such  fog  has  occurred  in  develop¬ 
ment  or  fixation. 

(3)  Finally,  neutralised  permanganate  of  potash  followed!  by 

treatment  by  bisulphite  of  soda,  applies  to  all  cases,  and 
is  the  process  giving  best  results. 

A.  and  L.  Lumiere  and  A.  Seyewetz. 


WARM  TONES  ON  ROTOX.— SOME  EXPERIMENTS. 

Tlie  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  a  fine  black  tone  is  obtained  on 
gaslight  papers  such  as  Rotox  are  continual  temptations  to*  tli&se  of  an 
experimental  turn  of  mind,  says  “The  Bromide  Monthly,’7  to  devise 
equally  certain  and  expeditious  methods  for  securing  prints  of  brown 
i  or  sepia  colour.  The  formulae  given  in  a  past  issue  of  “  The  Bromide 
Monthly  ”  are  capable  of  producing  very  fine  results,  provided  the 
worker  will  exercise  the  additional  care  and  patience  needed.  The 
most  scrupulous  care  as  regards  perfect  freedom  from  hyposulphite  of 
soda  prior  to  the  fixing  process  is  especially  necessary ;  indeed  this  ia 
the  chief  demand  made  upon  the  diligence  and  alertness  of  the  worker. 
A  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  by  a  German  worker,  Dr. 
H.  F.  Engelken,  and  some  account  of  them,  as  published  in  a  recent 
number  of  “  Photographische  Rundschau,”  should  not  only  be  of  service 
to  those  in  want  of  such  methods,  but  should  point  the  way  to  others 
who  can  devote  the  time  to  modifying  or  improving  them.  Mere  re¬ 
straint  of  the  developer  with  potassium  bromide — a  method  which  is 
J  satisfactory  enough  for  lantern  plates- — gives  rise,  as  Dr.  Engelken 
points  out,  not  to  the  wished-for  warm  tone,  but  to  unpleasant  greenish 
tones.  His  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  use  of  acetone  sulphite  as 
a  restrainer  M  edinol  development.  A  piece  of  Rotox  paper  correctly- 
exposed  gave  a  print  in  ten  seconds  when  developed  in  the  solution 
recommended  by  Ede*r  for  plates:  — 

Ed  mol  .  22  grs. 

Acetone  sulphite  . 53  ., 

Soda  carbonate  .  220  .. 

Water  . . .  10  ozs. 

This  developer  was  used  with  increasing  quantities  of  acetone  sulphite, 
and  the  following  results  obtained  :  — 

Time  of  Development.  - 
Developer.  Seconds. 

(a)  3^  ozs.  of  solution  as  above  . _  rC''J  i 


(B)  „ 

>>  + 

7 

grs. 

acetone  sulphite. 

15  t gi  2C 

(C)  ,, 

)<  + 

15 

?  5 

y  y  •  •  • 

20.  to  133 

(D)  ,, 

>>  + 

30 

y  y 

yy  •  •  • 

35 

(E)  '  ,, 

>>  + 

46 

y  y 

y  y  •  •  • 

50 

The  pieces  of  sensitive  paper  were  all  exposed  under  uniform  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  same  time,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  continuating 
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action  of  the  developer,  were  transferred  from  the  developer  into  a 
weak  bath  (5  per  cent.)  of  acetic  acid,  slightly  rinsed,  and  finally  fixed 
in  a  plain  hypo  bath.  After  drying,  the  colour  of  d  and  E  was  seen 
to  be  greenish,  whence  it  is  concluded  that  the  developer,  compounded 
as  above,  can  stand  the  further  addition  of  15  grains  per  3^  ozs. — i.e. , 
an  additional  amount  equal  to  that  already  in  the  solution — the  time  of 
development  being  increased  twofold. 

With  rodinal  the  result  is  somewhat  different ;  the  activity  of  the 
acetone  sulphite  is  much  greater  in  this  case:  — 

Time  of  Development. 

Developer.  Seconds. 

(a)  Rodinal,  85  mins.  ;  water,  3^  ozs .  12 

(b)  ,,  ,,  +8  grs.  acetone  sulphite  35 

(c)  ,,  ,,  +  15  ,,  ,,  ...  80 

Using  rodinal  with  both  potass  bromide  and  acetone  sulphite  the  result 
is  still  greater  :  — 

Developer.  Time  of  Development. 

Seconds. 

(a1)  Rodinal,  85  mins.  ;  water,  3^  ozs.  ;  10  p.c.  potass 

bromide  solution,  5  drops...  20 

(c1)  a'  4-  15  grs.  acetone  sulphite .  135 

The  tone  of  the  prints  is  considerably  impaired,  so  that  it  is  advisable 
to  avoid  the  use  of  potassium  bromide.  With  rodinal,  formula  (b) 
above,  good  tones  are  obtained  on  continuing  development  for  a  suffi¬ 
cient  time. 

When  using  the  tinted  Rotox  (brand  E)  the  addition  of  acetone  sul¬ 
phite  can  be  made  more  largely  than  in  the  case  of  the  white  paper 
without  disadvantage  to  the  results.  With  rodinal  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease,  increase  without  further  additions  of  acetone  sulphite,  but  not 
so.  in  the  case  of  edinol. 

The  latest  formula?  for  edinol  contain  7.7  grains  acetone  sulphite  and 
108  grains  soda  carbonate  per  3^  ozs.  ;  but  development  takes  place  in 
about  the  same  time — 10  to  12  seconds — as  with  the  A  formula  given 
above. 

The  most  efficient  developer  for  Rotox  paper  is  rodinal  diluted  1  to 
20  with  water  and  with  7.7  grains  acetone  sulphite  per  34,  ozs.  of  solu¬ 
tion  ;  with  tinted  Rotox  (E)  as  much  as  15  grains  acetone  sulphite  can 
be  used.  The  clearing  bath  should  be  invariably  used. 


FINAL  TALK  TO  PRACTICAL  MEN. 

For  forty-nine  months  we  have  given  a  “  Straight  Talk  ”  on  this 
page,  and  we  think  the  fiftieth  chapter  is  a  convenient  mark  at  which 
to  end  our  series.  To  be  constantly  pounding  away  at  a  subject  which 
must  necessarily  have  its  limitations  would  tend  to  make  it  wearisome, 
and  the  effect  of  the  lessons  we  have  sought  to  inculcate  would  probably 
be  lost.  And,  after  all  (says  “Process  Work”)  one  may  sum  up  the 
teaching  of  our  “  Talks  ”  in  three  plain  English  words — “  tact,”  “  push,” 
and  “principle.”  The  man  who  has  realised  these  important  qualities 
in  business,  and  can  act  up  to  them,  has  no  need  for  our  advice.  They 
are  the  cardinal  points  of  the  business,  man’s  compass,  and  if  lie  steers 
truly  by  them  he  will  not  be  wrecked  on  the  quicksands  of  commercial 
life.  All  our  “Talks”  have  been  but  an  iteration  and  elaboration  of 
these  three  essentials,  which  embrace  the  golden  rules  of  business.  Who 
is  there  can  say  that  all  that  is  material  to  the  realisation  of  the  highest 
ideals  of  business  life  is  not  contained  in  these  three  simple  words? 

Just,  consider  them,  ponder  over  them  for  a  moment,  and  think 
what  a  wide-reaching  significance  they  possess*.  Tact — what  an  im¬ 
mensity  of  power  there  is  in  that  one  little  word !  Can  any  higher 
compliment  be  paid  to  a  man  than  to  say  he  possesses  tact?  The 
world  will  look  up  to  him,  obey  him,  and  bestows  its  highest  honours 
upon  him  because  it  reali  es  there  are  in  such  a  man  qualities  which 
set  him  above  his  fellow-men.  All  can  appreciate  tact,  for  it  is  one 
of  those  touches  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  A  man 
may  hive  those  other  two  qualities  of  push  and  principle,  but  if  lie  is 
devoid  of  tact  he  is  heavily  handicapped  in  life’s  race.  He  may  be 
saint-like  in  the  purity  of  principle  he  exercises  in  his  dealings  with  his 
fellow*  -men,  and  his  pushfulness  may  be  vigorous  and  inexhaustible  to 
a  degree  ;  but  if  he  is  deficient  in  tactfulness,  all  his  other  qualities  are 
overshadowed,  and  even  neutralised.  There  is  no  gainsaying  it  that 
tact,  push,  md  principle  are  a  trinity  in  unity,  and  the  one  cannot  exist 
withou'  tie'  other  where  bu>  inets  success  is  concerned.  They  are  qualities 


which  are  indissolubly  bound  up  with  one  another,  'lake  away  any 
one  side  of  this  three-sidedness  of  a  good  business  man,  and  you  have 
him  commercially  a  cripple.  It  is  just  as  though  you  hud  taken  away 
one  leg  of  a  three-legged  stool  on  which  he  has  been  sitting.  Take 
aw*ay  tact,  and  you  see  then  the  average  business  man,  the  mediocie 
business  man,  the  prototype  of  millions  of  struggling  business  men  in 
this  w*ide  world  ;  and  you  can  understand  then  why  so  many  just  rnanagr 
to  struggle  along  in  an  indifferent  sort  of  way,  whilst  here  and  there 
one  man  stands  out  boldly  head  and  shoulders  above  the  crowd  -hailed 
by  the  world  as  the  successful  man.  Invariably  he  is  the  man  who  has 
carried  out  in  his  life  the  tact,  push,  and  principle  motto.  There  are, 
we  feel  bound  to  admit,  men  who  liave  risen  to  wealth  because  of 
tact  and  push  wdiilst  being  absolutely  without  principle ;  but  too  often 
their  wealth  is  built  upon  a  rotten  foundation,  and  has  tumbled  to  the 
ground  on  the  slightest  puff  of  an  adverse  wind,  stern  Nemesis  having 
pursued  their  dishonesty ;  and  the  world  has  frequently  witnessed  t  ic 
unedifying  spectacle  of  a  sudden  descent  from  the  pedestal  of  wealth 
to  the  cold,  bare  stones  of  the  prison  cell.  Those  who  escape  that  fate, 
and  manage  to  retire  on  their  ill-gotten  gains,  frequently  become  the 
most  miserable  of  men,  their  wealth  bringing  them  no  peace  nor  rest 
from  the  world,  such  as  is  experienced  by  the  honest  man  who  has  done 
his  duty  to  his  fellow-men  and  retires  with  a  clear  conscience  to  spend 
the  evening  of  his  life  in  a  well-earned  repose. 

It  is  a  grand  thing  to  feel  that  one’s  life-work  is  done,  and  well  and 
honestly  done,  and  to  look  proudly  on  some  immense  industrial  concerr 
which  stands  out  as  a  monument  to  a  life’s  work,  which  has  been  built 
up  by  dint  of  indomitable  perseverance  and  unceasing  application  to 
duty,  but  which  now  can  run  along  without  the  paternal  care  of  its 
founder.  Such  a  business  has  undoubtedly  been  raised  up  on  sound 
principles,  and  it  is  only  businesses  which  are  built  on  such  a  founda¬ 
tion  that  can  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  with 
undiminished  vigour  and  success.  But  the  business  which  has  been 
built  up  on  ill-gotten  gains  invariably  tumbles  to  the  ground  like  a 
house  of  cards  as  soon  as  its  founder  retires  from  it.  So  long  as  he 
reigned  there  "was  the  tact  and  push  all  right,  but  there  was  no  principle. 
He  held  his  own  by  shrewdness  and  cunning,  and  by  the  push  of  a  bully 
and  a  tyrant.  No  sooner  does  he  abdicate  his  autocratic  position  than 
the  results  of  his  work  crumble  to  dust.  His  business  was  probably 
sold  to  a  company  at  an  exorbitant  price,  and  the  end  of  it  is  an 
ignominious  liquidation.  It  may  be  with  chagrin  that  he  sees  the  resuit 
of  his  life’s  work  disappear,  or  it  may  be  with  a  sardonic  smile  and  a 
cynical  ejaculation  ;  but  if  we  probe  a  little  into  his  private  life,  we 
shall  probably  find  that  he  is  the  most  unhappy  of  men,  either  ruined 
in  health  or  having  all  the  happiness  of  life  blasted  by  some  secret 
trouble,  some  poignant  sorrow,  or  some  ever-present  dread  of  disaster. 
One  thinks  of  the  words  of  the  old  Hebraic  wisdom,  “  What  profitetli 
a  man  if  he  gain  all  the  riches  of  the  world  and  lose  his  own  soul'. 
Such  a  man  has  tasted  success,  but  it  has  been  to  him  as  Dead  Sea 
fruit. 

Happier  by  far  is  the  man  who  has  retired  on  wealth  honestly  gained 
by  the  rare  combination  of  those  three  qualities,  tact,  push,  and 
principle,  and  who  can  therefore  look  the  whole  world  in  the  face. 


Messrs.  Adams  and  Co.,  of  26,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C.,  ask  us  | 
to  infetm  our  readers  that  they  extremely  regret  they  have  been 
unable  lately  to  supply  their  Videx  camera  from  stock.  The  demand 
they  have  experienced  for  this  new  instrument  is  absolutely  unpre¬ 
cedented,  but  by  the  aid  of  new  and  special  machinery  and  a  largely 
increased  staff,  they  now  feel  themselves  fully  equipped  for  all  de¬ 
mands  that  may  be  made  upon  them. 

“Hunting  with  the  Camera.” — The  interesting  article  on  “Hunting 
with  the  Camera,”  reprinted  last  week  from  “The  World’s  Work”  for 
August,  has  a  number  of  quite  remarkable  illustrations  showing  how 
by  the  aid  of  artificial  illuminations  and  other  means  the  photographer 
is  enabled  to  secure  negatives,  of  animals,  birds,  fish,  etc.,  in  natural 
surroundings  and  difficult  situations.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  this  branch  of  work  should  procure  a  copy  of  the  magazine 
containing  the  illustrated  article  in  question.  It  is  published  by 
Mr.  W.  Heinemann,  20,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. ,  price 
Is.  “The  World’s  Work”  is  one  of  the  most  readable  and  instructive 
of  modern  magazines. 
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HOW  CHIPPED  GLASS  IS  MADE. 

The  ever-increasing  use  of  forms  of  glass  which  will  serve  as  a 
screen  and  yet  admit  a  maximum  amount  of  light,  makes  the  study  of 
their  manufacture  an  interesting  one.  The  form  most  generally  used 
is  known  as  chipped  glass.  In  the  manufacture  of  chipped  glass  the 
second  grade  is  used ;  such  imperfections  as  blisters  or  pimples,  called 
stones,  do  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  finished  produce.  The  large 
sheets  are  first  placed  on  a  platform  and  passed  slowly  under  a  powerful 
sand  blast  of  fine  white  sand,  Avrites  Mr.  T.  W.  Sharp  in  “  The  Scientific 
American,”  such  as  is  used  in  glass  making.  In  a  couple  of  minutes 
they  emerge  with  the  glaze  cut  from  the  surface,  and  are  known  as 
ground  glass,  and  much  is  sold  in  this  form. 

The  sheets  are  then  coated  on  the  ground  surface  with  a  high-grade 
glue  in  liquid  form,  American  or  Swiss  being  considered  best.  They 
are  then  carried  to  the  drying  room  and  placed  on  racks,  where  they 
lie  flat  until  the  glue  is  well  dried,  which  takes  fro  mtwelve  to  fifteen 
hours.  They  are  then  placed  in  the  chipping  rooms,  which  are  about 
five  feet  deep  by  six  high,  and  as  long  as  the  size  of  the  building  will 
permit.  They  are  divided  by  light  frame  partitions  into  spaces  suffi¬ 
cient  to  admit  two  sheets  of  glass  standing  on  edge  Avith  the  coated 
surfaces  outward.  Coils  of  steam  pipe  run  under  the  frames  holding 
the  glass,  and  when  the  heat  is  turned  on,  and  as  the  glue  reaches  its 
driest  point,  it  curls  up  in  pieces  from  the  size  of  a  finger  nail 
to  a  couple  of  inches  long  by  an  inch  Avide.  The  glue  adheres 
so  closely  to  the  ground  surface  that  in  pulling  loose  a  film  of 
glass  is  taken  Avith  it.  The  result  is  the  beautiful  fern-like  tracery, 
'amiliar  to  all  who  have  noticed  this  kind  of  glass.  About  thirty-six 
lours  is  required  for  it  to  peel  off  clean,  and  thus  complete  the  process 
if  single  chipping.  For  double  chipping  the  glue  is  applied  to  the 
ough  surface  without  sanding,  as  the  surface  is  sufficiently  rough  to 
rold  the  glue.  It  is  then  passed  through  the  same  process,  but  the 
hips  are  smaller  and  break  up  the  fern-like  appearance  of  single 
hipped. 

The  secret  of  the  process  consists  in  the  quality  and  preparation  of 
he  glue  used,  as  none  but  the  best  will  do  the  work.  Also  in  having 
he  draft  and  temperature  right  in  the  chipping  rooms.  Ordinarily 
i  heat  equal  to  a  summer  heat  will  do  the  Avork.  The  glue  is  cleaned 
md  used  repeatedly,  -as  is  also  the  sand.  The  sand  after  striking  the 
jlass  falls  into  a  pit  underneath,  and  is  carried  up  by  the  elevator.  The 
hipping  process  increases  the  value  about  half  for  single,  and  in  the 
ame  proportion  for  double  chipped.  The  Johnson  Glass  Company,  of 
Hartford  City,  Ind.,  has  a  special  department  for  this  product,  and 
>rdinarily  turns  out  about  100,000  square  feet  per  month. 

Dews  and  l)ote$. 

- - 

“First  Steps  in  Photography,”  by  J.  C.  H.  Wallsgrove,  is,  as  its 
tame  suggests,  a  book  for  the  beginner.  It  appears  to  have  been  com- 
tiled  from  practical  experience,  and  is  published,  price  6d.,  by  Messrs. 
)awbarn  and  Ward,  Ltd.,  6,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 
horn  the  scores  of  beginners’  books  that  have  found  their  way  to  our 
able  in  the  past  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  we  should  have  imagined  that 
he  tyro  was  already  sufficiently  catered  for  in  this  respect.  Mr. 
Yallsgrove  and  his  publishers,  however,  appear  to  think  otherwise, 
fnd  we  trust  their  joint  enterprise  will  be  justified.  The  book  is 
dearly  and  simply  written 

An  International  Exhibition  of  Photochromy. — Under  the  auspices  of 
he  Comite  d’etudes  photochromiques  of  Paris,  an  international  exhibi- 
ion  of  the  various  processes,  applications  of  and  materials  for  photo- 
hromy  will  be  held  in  Paris  from  the  15th  February  to  15th  March, 
904.  There  are  to  be  five  sections  as  follows  : — (1)  Photographs  in 
olours  either  direct  or  indirect  by  various  processes,  but  obtained  by 
he  direct  action  of  light.  (2)  Photomechanical  prints,  inclusive  of 
)ose  sheets,  or  in  albums  and  works  or  catalogues  illustrated  in 
olours.  (3)  Apparatus  accessions  and  special  products  for  colour 
hotography,  including  colouring  matters,  varnishes,  screens,  and 
:reen-testing  apparatus,  colour  sensitive,  plates,  colour  camera,  and 
pectroscopes.  (4)  Drawings  or  photographs  of  colour  printing 
lachines.  (5)  Special  works,  periodicals  and  others  devoted  to  the 
rocesses  and  applications  of  photochromy.  Full  information  and 


entry  forms  may  be  obtained  from  M.  le  President  du  Cornite  d’etudes 
Photochromiques,  44,  Rue  des  Mathurins,  Paris,  on  application  before 
November  15. 

Tragic  End  of  a  Westminster  Photographer. — Mr.  Arthur  Joseph 
Daniels,  photographer,  of  38,  Tachbrook  Street,  Pimlico,  died  under 
tragic  circumstances  Avhile  riding  on  an  electric  tram  betAveen  Tedding- 
ton  and  Kingston  Bridge  a  few  days  ago.  The  sad  event  has 
created  the  most  profound  grief  among  his  numerous  friends  and 
a  large  clientele  by  Avhom  he  Avas  held  in  v^ery  high  esteem.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Daniels  spent  the  greater  part  of  Sunday  Avith  a- 
very  near  friend  of  his,  to  Avit,  Mr.  J.  H.  Harris,  the  custodian  of 
the  Westminster  Police  Court.  They  Avere  out  together  Avalking  ia 
the  morning ;  shortly  after  noon  they  dined  together ;  and  later  in  the 
afternoon  they  decided  on  a  trip  by  electric  car  to  Hampton  Court.  Mr. 
Daniels  Avas  then  fairly  bright  and  cheerful,  though  for  several  Aveeks 
past  he  has  been  suffering  from  a  nervous  breakdoAvn.  and  one  of  his 
objects  in  taking  this  afternoon  trip  was  to  see  if  he  could  find  a  house- 
in  the  country  where  he  might  take  the  rest  Avhich  he  so  badly 
needed.  Mr.  Daniels  started  on  the  journey  in  company  Avith  Mr. 
Harris,  and  all  appears  to  have  gone  Avell  until  the  electric  car  om 
which  they  Avere  travelling  Avas  approaching  Kingston  Bridge.  Mr. 
Harris’s  attention  Avas  then  drawn  to  Mr.  Daniels,  by  reason  of  the 
latter’s  hat  falling  off,  and  Mr.  Daniels  appeared  to  have  fainted. 
A  moment  before  he  had  Avritten  down  the  address  of  a  house  agent 
which  he  saw  posted  by  the  side  of  the  road,  with  the  object  of 
communicating  Avith  him  about  a  house.  Mr.  Harris’s  consternation, 
at  this  sudden  attack  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Quickly 
realising  that  Mr.  Daniels  Avas  very  umvell  he  immediately  unloosed 
his  collar  and  his  shirt  and  undid  his  vraistcoat.  But  this  Avas  of  no- 
avail,  for  the  end  came  a  few  moments  afterwards,  and  Mr.  Daniels' 
passed  away  Avithout  uttering  a  word.  At  Kingston  Bridge  the  body 
was  removed  to  the  mortuary,  and  Mr.  Harris  Avired  to  Rochester  Roav 
Police  Station  asking  the  officials  to  gently  break  the  sad  neAvs  to  Mrs. 
Daniels  and  the  family.  In  the  ordinary  course  an  inquest  Avas.-- 
held.  Medical  evidence  showed  that  death  was  due  to  nervoms 

breakdown,  acting  on  a  fatty  heart,  and  the  jury  returned  u 
verdict  of  “Death  from  natural  causes.”  The  funeral  took  place  at 
Nunhead  Cemetery,  in  the  presence  of  numerous  friends  and 
fellow  tradesmen.  Previously  there  was  a  service  at  St.  Peter’s, 
Eaton  Square.  Among  those  present  at  the  gra\Teside  were  several 
members  of  St.  Peter’s  Institute,  Buckingham  Palace  Road.  Of  this 
institution  Mr.  Daniels  Avas  a  prominent  and  popular  member  and 
one  of  the  executive.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Abbey  Lodge  of 
Freemasons,  which  Avas  represented  at  the  funeral.  Mr.  Daniels,  Avho 
Avas  only  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  Avas  a  photographer  of  no  small 
merit.  His  shop  in  Tachbrook  Street  was  Avell  knoAvn  to  most  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  not  only  had  a  keen  admiration 
for  his  artistic  productions,  but  also  a  Avarm  regard  for  the  quiet,  un¬ 
assuming  man  Avho  came  into  their  midst  seven  or  eight  years  ago  from 
DoAvney’s,  and  who,  as  a  result  of  good,  honest  Avork,  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  substantial  business.  Mr.  Daniels  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  his  more  intimate  acquaintances,  whom  he  inspired  with  a  feeling: 
akin  to  affection.  The  greatest  sympathy  is  felt  for  his  widow  ancE 
the  two  little  children  he  leaves  behind.  The  business  Avill  be  carried/ 
on  as  usual  by  Mrs.  Daniels,  who  is  fortunate  in  ha\Ting  the  support 
of  capable  assistants  to  give  her  the  much  needed  help  she  will  requires 
at  this  trying  period. — “  Westminster  Mail.” 


Meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK, 


August 

Name  of  Society, 

15 . 

West  London  Photo.  Society  .. 

15 . 

Hull  Photographic  Society  ... 

15 . 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society 

17 . 

19 . 

19 . 

North  Middlesex  Photo.  Society 

Subject. 


Excursion  to  Dorking. 

Excursion  to  Bishop  Burton. 

Excursion  to  Eltham. 

The  After  Treatment  of  the  Negative _ 
Demonstration.  Mr.  E.  W.  Hampton, 
Ramble  to  Christchurch. 

A  Few  Notes  on  Mounting.  Mr.  S.  H 
Bentley. 
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Deu)  Books. 

- ♦ - 

“Portraiture  for  Amateurs  Without  a  Studio.”  Parts  1  and  2.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert.  London:  Hazell,  Watson,  and  Viney,  Ltd., 
52,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 

Some  excellent  additions  have  been  made  to  the  “  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphers’  Library  Series”  of  handbooks,  published  by  Messrs.  Hazell, 
Watson,  and  Yiney,  Ltd.  Nos.  27  and  28  treat  of  “Portraiture  for 
Amateurs  Without  a  Studio,”  the  author  being  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert, 
who  handles  his  theme  in  his  usual  exhaustive  fashion,  from  both  the 
pictorial  and  the  technical  standpoints.  There  are  scores  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  although  the  prolixity  of  the  volumes  might  repel  many 
would-be  amateur  portrait  photographers,  a  careful  study  of  them 
should  be  well  repaid.  Some  of  Mr.  Lambert’s  models  look  extremely 
juncomfortable  under  the  photographic  ordeal,  others  are  both  pleasing 
.and  graceful.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  photo¬ 
graphy  of  the  hands,  which  Mr.  Lambert  very  rightly  says  has  always 
7been  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  tests  of  the  skill  and  art  knowledge 
of  the  portraitist.  We  can  recommend  these  two  instructive 
little  volumes  to  our  professional,  as  well  as  our  amateur,  readers. 
No.  29  of  the  same  series  takes  lor  its  theme  the  “  Elementary  Chemis¬ 
try  of  Photographic  Chemicals.”  The  author,  Mr.  C  S.  Ellis,  F.I.C., 
F.C.S.,  expounds  his.  subject  in  a  very  lucid  and  attractive  fashion, 
and  those  photographers  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
underlying  chemical  principles  upon  which  their  favourite  hobby  or 
'profession,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  based,  could  not  do  better  than  make 
a’  point  of  securing  Mr.  Ellis’s  book  for  reference  and  study.  It  is 
too  much  the  fashion  amongst  photographers  to  slur  over  the  chemical 
rtheories  of  photographic  processes,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
in  an  age  when  the  superficial  nonsense  of  the  cheap  press  forms  the 
•staple  reading  matter  of  so  many,  it  is  difficult  to  get  people  to  realise 
that  behind  the  easily  understood  symbols  and  equations  of  chemis¬ 
try  lurks  a  wcrld  full  of  fascinating  speculation  and  conjecture.  Such 
nevertheless  is  the  case,  and  the  little  book  before  us  is  eminently  one 
to  arouse  and  sustain  real  interest  in  the  chemistry  of  photography. 
The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  latest  additions  to  the 
“  Amateur  Photographer  ”  Library  Series.  Each  of  the  volumes  is 
published  at  one  shilling. 

€xl)ibItion$. 

- ♦ - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

'September  18  to  November  7. — The  Photographic  Salon.  Hon. 
Secretary,  Reginald  Craigie,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly,  W. 

September  24,  October  31. — The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 

October  14-17. — Rotherham  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary. 
H.  C.  Hemingway,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham. 

October  28-30. — City  of  Belfast  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club.  Hon. 
secretaries,  Messrs.  D.  J.  Hogg,  3,  Trinity  Street;  and  H.  Cochrane, 
jun.,  Y.M.C.A.,  Wellington  Place,  Belfast. 

November  18-25. — Southsea.  Hon.  Secretary,  F.  J.  Mortimer,  Pem¬ 
broke  Road,  Portsmouth. 

November  21,  December  5. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  M‘Culloch,  W.S.,  3a,  North  Street,  David  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

December  2-5. — Hove.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  R.  Sargent,  55,  The 
Drive,  Hove. 

- ♦ - 

Patent  Pews. 

- ♦ - - 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  July  27th 
■and  August  1,  1903  :  — 

Enlarging  Cameras. — No.  16,704.  “  Improvements  in  enlarging  and 

reducing  cameras.”  The  Griffiths  Camera  Company,  Ltd.,  and 
Albert  Bennett. 

Spirit  Level  and  View  Finder. — No.  16,722.  “  A  combined  spirit  level, 
plumb,  and  view  finder  for  photographic  artists,  and  general  use.” 
Algernon  Brooker. 


Pew  Apparatus,  $c. 


A  new  series  of  Reproductions  in  Oil  Paintings.  Published  bv 
Marion  and  Co.,  Limited,  22  and  23,  Soho  Square,  W. 

Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  are  making  a.  serious  attempt  at  solving 
a  problem  which  has  never  yet  obtained  an  entirely  satisfactory 
solution — that  of  reproducing  oil  paintings  in  such  a  way  tliat  tie¬ 
colouring,  as  well  as  the  other  qualities  of  the  originals,  are  preserved. 
The  process  they  are  employing  they  state  to  be  an  entirely  original 
one,  and,  although  no  information  is  given  on  this  point,  it  is  reason 
able  to  assume  that  photography  is  utilised.  Of  the  series,  which  is 
published  under  the  title  of  “Modern  English  Art,”  six  examples  are 
now  ready,  and  the  choice  of  subjects  is  certainly  an  admirable  one : 
“The  Mirror  of  Venus,”  by  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones;  “The  Hay 
Wain,”  by  T.  Constable,  R.A.  ;  “The  Harbour  of  Refuge”  and  “  The 
Vagrants,”  by  Fred  Walker.  A. R.A.  ;  “The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers,” 
by  P.  R.  Morris,  A. R.A.  ;  and  “Blossoms,”  by  Albert 
Moore.  The  reproductions  vary  from  24|in.  to  18in.  in  the  longer 
dimension,  and  are  offered  at  £1  Is.  each,  except  “The  Mirror  of 
Venus,”  which  is  priced  £2  2s.  It  is,  however,  considerably  the 
largest  in  size.  Those  interested  in  art  reproductions  are  invited 
to  inspect  these  examples  at  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.’s  warehouse, 
Soho  Square. 


“  Bibliotheque  Photographique ;  Traite  Pratique  de  Photochromie,” 
par  Leon  Vidal.  Published  by  Messrs.  Gauthier- Villars,  55,  Quai 
des  Grands-Augustins,  Paris. 

The  closeness  with  which  M.  Leon  Vidal  has  followed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  photography,  and  the  endeavours  which  have  been  made 
to  extend  its  use  to  the  representation  of  objects  true  to  colour,  as 
Avell  as  form,  places  him  in  a  position  to  write  with  authority  upon 
this  subject,  and  it  is  with  much  pleasure  we  welcome  the  publication 
of  this  work.  The  book  is  not  intended  as  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon 
the  subject,  but  rather  as  a  guide  to  the  professional  or  amateur 
photographer  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  useful  outline  of  the  methods 
of  photocromy,  the  principles  involved,  and  the  various  technical 
procedures.  This  has  been  done  with  great  lucidity.  We  have  read 
with  great  interest  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  historical  aspect  of 
the  subject,  and  we  think  it  will  be  found  valuable  in  regard  to 
Ducos  du  Hauron  and  Charles  Cros,  as  their  claims  and  the  parts 
they  played  are  clearly  set  out.  A  liberal  supply  of  illustrations 
assists  the  reader  to  understand  the  subject,  and  some  colour  prints 
are  also  included. 

The  Gem.  Colour  Plate.'  Manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Gem  Dry  Plate 
Company,  Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

Considerably  more  attention  has  been  directed  of  lai  e  to  colour  repro¬ 
duction  processes,  and  we  are  not  surpised  to  find  new  colour  sensitive 
plates  produced.  These  new  plates  we  find  to  be  satisfactory  in  the 
range  of  colour  sensitiveness,  passing,  as  it  does,  besides  the  normal 
blue  and  violet,  through  green,  yellow,  and  orange.  Spectroscopically 
they  show  a  convenient  want  of  red  sensitiveness  that  enables,  them 
to  be  easily  manipulated  in  the  dark  room  by  ruby  light,,  and  in  the 
reproduction  of  our  standard  pigmentary  test,  the  chart  issued  with 
Hiibl’s  work,  “  Die  Dreifarben  Photographie,”  they  show  a  reasonable 
sensitiveness  to  orange  red,  which  will  enable  them  to  be  used  for  repro 
duction  purposes,  particularly  if  a  yellow  or  orange  screen  be  used  to 
cut  down  the  abnormal  blue  and  blue  violet  sensitiveness,  which  is  not 
to  be  so  easily  got  rid  of  in  the  manufacture  of  the  emulsion. 

We  have  obtained  some  excellent  negatives  with  good  gradation 
and  printing  densities  with  ordinary  hand  camera  exposures  on  the.e 
plates. 


The  N.C.  Film.  Manufactured  and  sold  by  Kodak,  Ltd.,  43,  Clerken- 
well  Road,  E.C. 

The  familiar  defect  of  rolling  and  curling  in  the  developing  and  other 
solutions,  incidental  to  all  thin  Tollable  celluloid  films  has  been  obviated 
by  the  makers  of  this  by  coating  the  reverse  of  the  support  with  a 
gelatinous  layer,  which,  obviously  expanding  and  contracting  in  liK 
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ratio  with  the  sensitive  film,  keeps  the  whole  flat,  an  advantage  which 
to  manv  will  be  of  some  moment.  No  special  treatment  of  the  film  is 
required  beyond  avoiding  the  sticking  of  the  same  to  the  bottom  of  the 
•dish,  which  can  be  readily  done  by  using  plenty  of  developer  and 
keeping  the  film  in  motion,  though  when  once  thoroughly  wetted  we 
have  found  no  tendency  to  this.  In  addition  to  this,  the  emulsion  is 
colour  sensitive,  and  shows  a  marked  improvement  in  colour  rendering 
over  the  previous  production  of  this  firm,  and  yet  it  possesses  all  those 
characteristics  of  good  speed,  combined  with  great  freedom  from  fog, 
which  we  have  for  so  long  associated  with  the  Kodak  film.  We  have 
had  several  opportunities  lately  of  testing  it  under  various  conditions 
of  light  and  with  various  developers,  with  uniformly  excellent  results. 

The  Bromograph.  Sold  by  Marion  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  22  and  23,  Soho 
Square,  W. 

The  Bromograph  is  a  piece  of  apparatus  designed  for  turning  out 
quickly  large  numbers  of  bromide  prints  by  contact  printing.  The 


tpparatus  is  in  the  form  of  a  sloping  desk.  The  upper  part  contains 
he  mechanism  for  changing  the  paper  and  the  under  side  is  fitted  with 
l  lantern  containing  the  illuminant,  which  may  be  a  paraffin  lamp,  or 


jas,  or  electric  light.  Any  size  negative,  from  |-plate  or  less,  to  12 
>y  10,  may  be  printed  from.  A  continuous  roll  of  bromide  paper  is 
ised.  The  illustrations  give  a  good  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of 
he  apparatus.  On  the  sloping  front  is  the  opening  for  the  reception 


of  the  negative.  To  the  left  is  the  roller  A,  on  which  is  placed  th© 
roll  of  bromide  paper,  on  the  right  the  roller  B  receives  the  paper  as 
printed.  The  rollers  turn  by  the  milled  heads  D,  and  move  the  paper 
either  backwards  or  forwards.  On  the  rollers  A  and  B  are  fixed 
collars  C.C.,  adjustable  to  take  rolls  of  paper  of  different  sizen  The 
rollers  can  be  dismounted  by  means  of  the  slotted  supports  W,  fixed 
by  the  screw  heads  E.  They  are  both  engraved  with  lines  showing 
the  distances  apart  at  which  the  collars  should  be  placed  for  the 
different  sizes.  1  he  dentellated  arm  K  perforates  the  paper  as  each 
exposure  is  made,  and  is  brought  automatically  into  position  at  each 
exposure.  The  pressure  board  V  sliding  between  the  guides  Y-Y,  is 
pulled  down  by  the  handle  0,  the  pressure  being  regulated  by  springs 
on  the  hinged  cover  N.  The  exposure  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : 
Ati  each  exposure  a  shutter  is  opened  by  pulling  a  cord.  A  clock- 
work  arrangement  is  situated  above  the  desk,  which  releases  the 
catch  of  the  shutter  and  allows  it  to  fall,  the  period  of  the  shutter 
remaining  open  being  regulated  by  the  number  of  clicks  of  the  ratchet 
in  winding.  To  obviate  the  necessity  of  counting  the  clicks  of  the 
ratchet  at  each  exposure  provision  is  made  by  means  of  an  adjustable 
stop  to  set  the  mechanism,  so  that  it  will  wind  the  number  of  clicks 
required  and  no  more. 


Imperial  Roil  Films.  Manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Imperial  Dry  Plate 
Company,  Cricldew'ood,  N.W. 

The  manufacturers  of  these  reliable  celluloid  films  have  created  a 
standard  of  their  own,  one  that  they  are  happily  pleased  to  call  imperial 
standard,  and  we  have  found  these  films,  both  in  quality  and  speed  up  to 
the  excellence  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  their  plates. 
The  spool  sent  us  was  marked  210  H  and  D,  and  this  is,  we  should  say, 
quite  their  speed,  as  we  have  found  that  they  give  us  fully  ex¬ 
posed  negatives  with  good  density  under  conditions  that  we  know  that 
slower  plates  could  not  do.  The  negatives  show  a  satisfactory  grain 
and  freedom  from  fog,  with  a  long  scale  of  graduation  that  will  enable 
the  user  to  obtain  good  detail  in  the  shadows  without  excessive  hard¬ 
ness  in  the  high  lights,  which  is  so  much  to  be  feared  with  snap-shots. 

Thel  developer  suggested  is  the  Imperial  standard  of  metol  pyro, 
but  we  have  found  quite  satisfactory  results  with  the  normal-quinol 
developer,  which  we  happened  to  have  in  use. 


The  Barnet  Extra  Rapid  Plates.  Manufactured  and  sold  by  Messrs. 

Elliott  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Park  Road,  Barnet. 

The  competition  for  speed  in  photographic  dry  plates  continues. 
Each  maker  seems  bent  upon  giving  the  photographer  greater  freedom, 
and  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Sons  now  send  us  a  sample  of  a  new  improved 
series  of  their  Extra  Rapid  plates  for  trial.  These  plates  have  gained 
for  themselves  an  excellent  reputation  in  the  past,  and  their  popularity 
seems  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  effort  the  makers  have  made  to 
render  them  still  more  sensitive.  Of  all  the  qualities  in  a  plate,  that 
which  received  the  quickest  and  most  profitable  recognition  is  speed. 
In  striving  after  this  quality  Messrs.  JMliott  seem  to  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  careful  not  to  sacrifice  other  desiderata.  We  find  the  plates 
quite  free  from  the  least  trace  of  fog  and  very  fine  in  grain.  In  this 
respect  they  will  bear  comparison  with  plates  of  much  loAver  sensitive¬ 
ness.  The  purity  of  the  emulsion  gives  the  photographer  considerable 
latitude  in  development,  as  there  is  less  need  for  a  restricted  use  of  the 
accelerator.  This  may  be  a  great  advantage  when  the  light  is  bad. 
The  plates  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  other  respects.  They  are 
very  evenly  coated  and  free  from  defects  in  film  or  glass,  and  although 
they  are  liberally  supplied  with  emulsion,  the  time  required  for  fixing  is 
not  greater  than  usual.  We  have  no  doubt  the  effort  Messrs.  Elliott 
and  Sons  have  made  to  meet,  or  even  to  anticipate,  the  wishes  of  their 
clients,  will  receive  a  very  hearty  response. 

i  - - ♦ - - 

Messes.  Lgcien  Allegre  and  Company,  of  59a,  New  Oxford 
Street,  London,  W.C.,  are  holding  at  that  address  an  exhibition  of 
prints  on  “Luna”  P.O.P.  A  similar  exhibition  is  also  on  view  at  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  Holmes  Bros.,  22,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 
Amateur  or  professional  photographers  interested  in  this  printing 
process  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  the  specimens  at  the  addresses 
named. 
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Correspondence. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  Ne 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  writers  are  given. 

%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  J  or  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 

TIME  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Watkins’  discourteous  letter  contains  one  or  two 
points  that  require  answering,  otherwise  I  would  not  occupy  more  of 
your  space  with  a  profitless  discussion.  Mr.  Watkins  must  have  recog¬ 
nised  that  the  use  of  such  expressions  as  “  Mr.  Bennett’s  habitual 
disregard  of  radical  exactness”  and  “  the  distorted  version  of  the 
matter  presented  by  Mr.  Bennett,”  are  not  only  excessively  discour¬ 
teous,  but,  at  the  same  time,  are  absolutely  incorrect.  There  has  not 
been  a  single  misquotation  or  representation  in  any  of  my  letters. 
Mr.  Watkins,  on  the  contrary,  have  contained  many,  and  when  they 
have  been  pointed  out,  he  has  not  had  the  grace  to  withdraw  them. 

Mr.  Watkins  returns  to  the  point  of  contrast  in  the  subject,  and 
the  limit  of  1  to  30  assumed  by  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield.  Mr. 
Watkins  may  say  what  he  will,  but  the  fact  remains  that  not  only 
did  Hurter  and  Driffield  distinctly  state  that  the  photographers  never 
had  to  deal  with  a  greater  contrast  than  1  to  30  (British  Journal 
of  Photography,  1893,  p.  458),  but  also  in  their  original  paper  they 
limited  the  range  of  light  intensities  to  1  to  8,  in  all  cases  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  effects  of  the  modification  of  the  developer,  and  in  some 
cases  as  low  as  1  to  4  only;  and  in  their  1898  paper  they  extended 
the  range  of  1  to  32.  Any  of  your  readers  can  verify  these  facts  by 
referring  to  the  “  Photographic  Journal  ”  for  1893  and  1898  respec¬ 
tively. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  your  readers  will  accept  Mr.  Watkins’  request 
and  refer  to  the  illustrations  in  his  manual,  and  they  will  find  my 
statement  to  be  absolutely  correct ;  there  is  not  one  that  possesses 
more  than  slight  contrast.  If  they  are  compared,  mentally,  with 
any  subject  of  excessive  contrast — a  dark  interior  with  bright  windows, 
a  dark  woodland  scene  with  glimpses  of  the  sky — the  extreme  difference 
will  be  self-evident. 

Mr.  Watkins  now  explains  that  the  scale  applied  to  Fig.  5  in  his 
manual  is  only  intended  to  apply  to  the  contrast  between  the  high  light 
and  a  half-tone,  and  not  the  complete  range  of  tone  in  the  subject. 
Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Watkins,  this  explanation  robs  his  illustration 
of  all  its  meaning,  and,  as  usual,  his  original  illustration  and  his  later 
explanation  do  not  agree.  Under  the  reproduction  in  the  manual,  the 
following  explanatory  note  is  printed: — “Limitations  of  Plate.  Full 
Scale  of  Tones.  Also  showing  how  an  under-exposed,  correctly  ex¬ 
posed,  and  over-exposed  negative  utilise  these  tones,”  and  a  scale  is 
applied  to  the  side  showing  a  contrast  of  1  to  4  in  each  case.  Now,  Mr. 
Watkins  explains  that  “the  total  contrast  in  the  subject  is  much  over 
1  to  4.” 

Mr.  Watkins  has  taken  vigorous  exception  to  the  sense  in  which 
I  have  read  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  contrast,  explaining  now, 
and  also  in  his  previous  letter,  that  he  uses  it  simply  to  define  the 
degree  of  contrast  between  the  intermediate  tones  or  steepness  of 
gradation,  and  not  the  total  contrast  between  the  extreme  lights  and 
shades  of  the  subject.  Surely,  Mr.  Watkins  must  recognise  that  he 
is  giving  away  the  principal  point  in  the  defence  of  his  system  by 
making  this  statement.  The  strongest  opponent  of  time  development 
would  admit  that  uniform  development  will  produce  uniform  steepness 
of  gradation  or  actual  contrast  between  any  intermediate  tones  of  equal 
variation.  But  therein  is  the  crucial  point.  Subjects  vary  so  much  in 
their  total  contrast  that  development  has  to  be  very  far  from  uniform 
to  produce  uniform  negatives,  and  in  contending  that  uniform  develop¬ 
ment  will  produce  uniform  negatives,  Mr.  Watkins  is  taking  just  the 
opposite  position  to  that  in  his  present  explanation.  No  one  reading 
Mr.  Watkins’  previous  writings,  however,  could  have  read  them  in 
the  sense  that  he  now  explains  them,  and  my  statement  that 
“  when  his  position  is  found  to  be  untenable,  he  explains  that  he  never 
meant  what  his  words  expressed,”  was  quite  justified. 

Several  quotations  could  be  given,  but  one  must  suffice.  In  the 


“Amateur  Photographer,”  for  April  12,  1901,  there  appeared  a  long 
article  by  Mr.  Watkins  describing  his  method  and  principles.  Towards 
the  end,  on  page  300,  he  wrote  :  “  Let  your  aim  be  to  develop  for  a 
given  ‘amount’  of  contrast  in  the  print,”  and  then  lie  added  that  if 
plates  were  always  developed  for  a  fixed  multiple  of  the  time  of 
appearance,  although  the  negatives  might  vary  considerably  in  appear 
ance,  yet  the  prints  would  be  very  uniform  in  character.  Can  Mr 
Watkins  possibly  contend  that  this  agrees  with  his  present  explana¬ 
tion?  The  whole  principle  of  time  development  has  been  the  mechanical 
or  uniform  nature  of  the  operation  if  uniform  printing  value  were 
required  in  the  negatives,  and  though  this  has  been  expressed  by 
Mr.  Watkins,  other  equally  prominent  advocates  of  time  development 
have  been  still  more  emphatic  in  pressing  this  point.  See,  for 
example,  editorial  articles  in  “  Photography,”  November  and  December. 
1899.  This  has  been  its  strongest  point.  If  not,  how  can  you  teach 
an  inexperienced  worker  to  classify  his  negatives  before  commencing, 
to  develop,  and  so  decide  that  he  will  withdraw  them  at  certain 
multiples,  at  six,  seven,  five,  eight,  or  three  minutes,  for  example? 
How  can  he  guage  the  contrast  in  the  original  subject  and  decide  if 
more  or  less  be  wanted?  Unless  uniform  development  gives  uniform 
prints,  as  Mr.  Watkins  and  others  have  contended  that  it  does,  the 
whole  fabric  of  time  or  mechanical  development  must  fall  to  the 
ground ;  and,  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Watkins’  present  explanation,  that 
uniform  development  will  only  produce  a  uniform  “degree”  of  contrast 
and  not  prints  of  uniform  character,  several  passages  in  his  manual 
and  other  xvritings  will  require  revision.  “  With  these  exceptions 
(sky  and  snow  scenes)  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  need  to  vary  the  factor 
for  different  classes  of  subject,”  Manual  p.  77. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  add  a  word  in  regard  to  what  Mr.  Watkins 
calls  “my  attacks.”  The  attack  came  from  him,  not  from  me.  In 
my  lectures  I  never  mentioned  Mr.  Watkins,  nor  his  “  system.”  I  spoke 
against  time  development  in  general,  and  as  there  are  several  other 
advocates  of  different  time  methods  equally  well  known  as  Mr. 
Watkins’,  my  arguments  were  directed  against  their  methods  fully 
as  much  as  against  his.  In  every  case  I  spoke  against  methods,  not 
against  men.  Mr.  Watkins  has,  on  the  contrary,  made  it  a  personal 
matter  rather  than  one  of  principle,  and  the  introduction  of  such 
terms  as  “habitual  disregard  of  radical  exactness,”  “distorted  version,” 
etc.,  do  not  increase  his  reputation  as  a  courteous  debater.  It  may 
interest  Mr.  Watkins  to  know  that  one  of  my  most  vigorous  opponents 
on  this  subject,  a  very  prominent  man,  prefaced  his  criticism  with  a 
warm  tribute  to  the  exactness  and  reliability  that  had  characterised 
my  work  on  this  subject. 

My  work,  unlike  that  of  Mr.  Watkins,  has  Been  entirely  disinterested. 
I  have  had  no  other  object  than  to  investigate  the  subject  and  ascertain 
the  facts;  and,  having  arrived  at  certain  results  and  conclusions,  after 
considerable  toil  and  patient  research,  I  have  placed  them  before  my 
fellow  workers.  My  object  was  not  to  establish  a  pre-conceived  theory, 
but  simply  to  determine  the  best  method  of  working. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  reflection  that  giving  the  results  of  my  work 
unreservedly  to  others  should  have  produced  so  little  appreciation  as 
the  discourteous  letters  of  Mr.  Watkins  involve. — I  am,  gentlemen, 
yours  faithfully,  Henry  W.  Bennett. 

August  11th,  1903. 


SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  saw  it  stated  in  one  of  the  evening  papers  that  there 
was  a  great  sale  in  England  and  America  for  “  spirit  plates,”  meaning 
plates  that  on  development  bring  out  ghost-like  figures  behind  the 
sitter.  .-A® 

I  know  how  to  prepare  these  plates,  but  cannot  find  the  address  of 
those  who  deal  in  them.  I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  could, 
through  the  Correspondence  Column  of  your  valuable  journal,  let  me 
know  the  address  of  one  or  more  of  these  firms. — Yours  respectfully, 

J  Lawrance 

15,  Gaywood  Street,  London  Road,  Southwark,  S.E. 

August  10th,  1903. 

[We  do  not  know  the  addresses  of  dealers  in  spirit  photographs,  that 
infallible  guide  to  merchants  and  tradesmen  within  the  metropolitan 
area.  “  The  Post  Office  London  Directory,”  being  silent  on  the  point.  "W® 
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think  our  correspondent’s  query  should  have  been  addressed  to  the 
Editors  of  our  ocultistic  contemporaries,  whose  addresses  can  be  found 
in  any  Press  guide. — Eds.  B.J.P.] 

MESSRS.  HURTER  AND  DRIFFIELD’S  PAPERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — Mr.  Bennett’s  papers  on  the  “Control  in  the  Gradation 
of  the  Negative,”  have  raised  an  interesting  correspondence  in  your 
paper,  and  have  brought  to  the  front  once  more  Messrs.  Hurter  and 
Driffield's  original  paper  on  this  subject  in  1893,  which  was  published 
by  the  Chemical  Society.  I  find,  however,  that  their  paper  is  out  of 
print,  and  should  like  you  to  say  in  ycur  “Answer  to  Corre¬ 
spondents,”  whether  it  is  possible  to  obtain  that  paper  anywhere  else, 
as  I  should  like  to  study  it  in  its  original  form.— Yours  truly, 

Alex.  Kapteyn. 

Zurich,  11,  Kurhausstrasse,  Villa  Waldeck. 

July  30th,  1903. 

[We  are  under  the  impression  that  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield’s 
original  paper  was  reprinted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Photogaphic 
Society;  a  copy  of  the  particular  number  can  perhaps  be  obtained  at 
the  office  of  the  society,  No.  66,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.  Failing 
that,  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Vero  C.  Driffield,  W  id  ties,  might  elicit 
a  copy. — Eds.  B.J.P.  J 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  photographic  dealer  and 
specialist,  of  164,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen,  his  latest  catalogue  of 
photographic  goods.  It  extends  to  about  170  pages. 

At  a  -recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia 
Professor  A.  W.  Goodspeed,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  gave 
a  very  instructive  talk  on  “Comparisons  of  Lenses.”  He  described  his 
experiences  in  testing  various  lenses,  and  gave  the  results  of  his 
work  in  this  direction.  He  found  little  difference  in  the  best  grades 
of  Goerz,  Collinear,  Cooke,  Voigtlander,  and  others,  all  being  very 
rapid,  working  about  F  6.8.  He  described  a  new  type  of  Goerz  lens, 
working  at  F  4.8,  which  was  as  good  as  he  cared  to  use  for  ordinary 
work  All  the  best  grades  of  lenses  have  much  greater  covering  capacity 
than  advertised.  In  reply  to  a  question,  he  stated  that  if  one  desired 
to  own  but  one  lens,  a  Goerz  Series  3  was  the  best  to  purchase,  it 
being  what  he  considered  the  best  all-round  lens.  He  exhibited  a 
number  of  interesting  plates,  showing  the  results  of  his  experiments. 
In  speaking  of  testing  lenses  for  astigmatism,  he  stated  a  fact  probably 
not  generally  known,  that  tests  have  shown  that  a  slight  astigmatism 
of  the  human  eye  is  normal.  While  on  the  question  of  lenses,  he 
thought  that  shutters  being  an  allied  subject,  a  few  words  about  them 
would  not  be  out  of  place.  He  found  great  differences  and  variations 
in  all  shutters,  no  two  being  alike,  and  none  of  them  working  alike 
for  two  days  in  succession — all  being  much  slower  than  marked.  By 
an  ingenious  contrivance,  consisting  of  a  mirror,  attached  to  a  swing¬ 
ing  tuning  fork,  of  192  vibrations  per  second,  he  caused  a  bar  of  light 
to  shoot  through  the  shutter  and  register  its  vibrations  on  the  plate,  the 
fork  and  shutter  being  arranged  to  act  simultaneously.  By  this  test  he 
band  that  shutters  marked  to  act  in  the  150th  part  of  a  second  really 
worked  in  the  53rd  part  of  a  second ;  shutters  marked  1-100  worked 
it  1-45;  1-75  at  1-24;  1-25  at  1-17;  1-12  at  1-10,  and  so  on;  the  lower 
the  marking,  the  more  accurately  the  shutter  worked.  The  so-called 
‘Volute  shutter”  he  did  not  consider  of  much  value.  When  set  for 
t  second,  it  really  worked  in  3 ;  2  seconds,  it  worked  in  5;  3  seconds, 
7ery  slowly  indeed.  What  is  known  as  the  Focal  Plane  shutter  was 
lot  up  to  its  markings,  but  was  very  rapid.  He  next  exhibited  a 
lumber  of  plates,  showing  very  curious  examples  of  reversal  of  image, 
jipparently  caused  by  under  and  not  over-exposure,  as  is  generally  the 
l^se.  The  result  was  obtained  by  turning  on  the  white  light,  while 
he  plates  were  undergoing  development.  The  plates  shown  were  dis 
inetive  positives.  In  reply  to  questions  of  Mr.  Du  Bois  and  others, 
vhether  he  had  any  theory  to  account  for  this  reversal  of  image,  Mr. 
joodspeed  stated  that  he  was  not  experienced  in  the  subject,  and . 
iould  not  explain  it.  Mr.  John  Carbutt  thought  that  the  positive  so 
ffitained  might  be  used  to  make  a  good  negative  by  contact. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

'/  All  matters  intended,  for  the  text  portwn  of  this  JOURNAL,  includ¬ 
ing  queries ,  must  he  addressed,  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand,  London 
W.C .”  inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

*.*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  a, re  given. 

*  *  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &Co., 
24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand ,  London,  W.C. 

Photographs  Registered 

MacLucas  &  Co.,  Excelsior  Studio,  Vaughan  Street,  Llanelly.  Photograph  of  pavilion 
interior,  with  decoration  committee,  of  the  National  Eisteddfod  of  Wales.  Photo¬ 
graph  of  group  of  bards  at  N.  E.  of  Wales,  1903.  Photograph  of  two  bards  and 
a  lady. 

W.  G.  Honey,  102,  Patrick  Street.  Coik.  Photograph  of  group  containing  King  and 
Queen  receiving  addresses  at  Greater  Cork  Exhibition.  Photograph  of  King  and 
Queen  in  their  State  carriage. 

H.  Allison.  14,  Queen’s  Arcade,  Donegall  Place,  Belfast.  Photograph  of  Royal 
procession. 

F.  Ken  worthy,  169,  Park  Road,  Oldham.  Two  photographs  entitled  “A  Day's  Outing 
at  Daisy  Nook.” 

F.  D.  Spencer,  High  Street,  Coleshill,  near  Birmingham.  Photograph  of  group  con- 

tainin  j  General  Butter,  Lord  Norton,  Ac. 

W.  Usherwood,  32.  High  Street,  Dorking,  Surrey.  Two  photographs  of  Longhurst, 
the  veteran  walker. 

G.  Clout,  Dainsbury,  Tarring  Road,  Worthing.  Three  photographs  of  a  mechanica 

flying  machine. 

J.  E.  Heys,  photographer,  Brindle,  near  Chorley.  Photograph  of  the  Rev.  N.  W. 
Brown. 

J.  W.  Beaufort,  The  Studio,  Easy  Row,  Birmingham.  Photograph  of  Birmingham 
City  Council  in  Council  Chamber. 

R.  Weddidge. — The  address  is:  Vereinigte  Fabriken  Photographis- 
chier  Papier,  Dresden,  A. 

Address  Wanted. — “  W.  B.”  writes  :  “  I  would  be  very  pleased  if  you 
could  give  me  the  right  address  of  the  ‘  Deutsche  Photographen 
Zeitung,’  which  is  published  in  Germany  by  Karl  Schwier.”  In 
reply:  The  publisher’s  address  is  Weimar. 

Chatterjee  Bros. — Your  query  is  not  quite  clear;  but  if  you  mean 
photographic  journals  published  in  India,  they  number  two — 
namely,  “The  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  India 
and  “  St.  Veronica,”  both  dating  from  Calcutta. 

Photographs  on  Ivory. — H.  M.  M.  writes  :  “  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour 
if  you  could  kindly  give  me  the  formula  for  sensitising  ivory 
to  obtain  the  photo  basis,  as  used  in  miniature  painting.”  In 
reply  :•  The  best  method  of  producing  photographs  on  ivory  is  by 
the  carbon,  double  transfer,  process.  We  know  of  no  other  that 
does  not  stain  the  ivory  in  the  high  lights. 

Spoilt  Collodion. — “  Pyro  ”  says  :  “  I  have  a  quantity  of  collodion 
that  has  inadvertently  got  water  admitted  into  the  vat,  and 
thrown  down  the  gun  cotton.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  to 
restore  it  to  a  workable  condition?”  In  reply:  It  is  possible, 
if  the  pyroxiline  were  collected  and  dried,  that  it  might  be  re¬ 
dissolved  and  utilised.  But  we  should  very  much  doubt,  unless 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  it,  if  it  would  be  worth  the  trouble 
and  the  uncertainty. 

Picture  Post-Cards.— “  Cistercian  ”  says  :  “  I  am  writing  to  ask 
if  you  know  anything  personally  of  the  photo-autocopyist?  Is 
it  a  practical  process,  do  you  think?  I  wanted  it  mainly  to 
print  my  own  pictorial  post-cards  and  prints  for  opalines.”  In 
reply :  Personally,  we  have  had  no  experience  with  the  auto¬ 
copyist,  but  we  have  seen  good  prints  that  have  been  made  with 
it.  We  have  also  seen  excellent  post-cards  that  were  printed 
by  the  “  Sinon.”  sold  by  Messrs.  Penrose  and  Co. 

Formaline. — “Query”  says:  “I  am  thinking  of  employing  forma¬ 
line  as  a  hardening  agent  for  P.O.P.  prints,  and  should  be  very 
much  obliged  for  your  opinion  as  to  whether  its  use  is  likely 
to  have  any  deleterious  effect  on  the  prints,  affecting  their 
permanency,  etc.  ;  and  also,  whether  it  would  be  best  to  harden 
the  prints  before  or  after  toning.”  In  reply  :  It  is  not  thought 
that  formaline  has  any  injurious  effect  on  the  stability  of  the 
prints.  Better  use  it  after  toning  and  before  fixing. 
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G.  A.  C. — We  have  carefully  examined  the  negative  sent,  but  do  not 
think  the  markings  are  caused  by  the  developer.  Probably  the 
negative  was  not  perfectly  fixed,  the  deposits  having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  more  or  less  crystalline  character.  Sony  we  cannot 
be  of  further  help. 

Copyright  Query. — W.  Harrison  says:  “I  have  done  a  number  of 
photographs  for  a  gentleman,  and  he  now  wishes  to  have  them 
reproduced,  but  before  doing  so  he  Avishes  to  have  them  copy¬ 
righted.  Should  I  do  it,  or  should  he?  Also,  must  a  print  of 
each  be  sent,  and  what  wall  it  cost  each  one?  Should  I  send 
them  to  your  office?  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  particulars?”  In 
reply  :  If  the  customer  paid  for  the  photographs  the  copyright 
is  his,  and  it  should  be  registered  in  his  name.  Two  prints  from 
each  negative  are  required.  If  you  send  them  to  us,  with  Is.  7d. 
for  each  subject,  we  will  effect  the  registration  for  you. 

Planiscope  Lenses  and  Their  Use. — Edward  Green  asks  :  “  Would 
you  please  tell  me  what  is  the  use  of  a  ‘  Planiscope  ’  lens  ?  There 
are  some  called  ‘Telephoto/  and  others  named  ‘wide  angle/ 
Do  these  descriptions  mean  that  if  you  put  one  of  these 
planiscopic  lenses,  like  a  lens  cap  over  your  ordinary  lens,  you 
will  get  the  same  effects  as  if  you  bought  a  real  ‘  Telephoto  ’  or 
real  ‘wide  angle’  lens?  And  does  the  use  of  this  additional 
lens  alter  the  time  of  exposure?”  In  reply:  The  effect  of  the 
addition  of  a  “  Telephoto  planiscope  ”  is  to  lengthen  the  focus  of 
the  lens,  and  the  “  vride  angle”  one  to  shorten  it,  to  a  certain 
degree.  These  lenses  are  a  useful  addition,  but  they  do  not 
fulfil  the  purpo  e  of  Avhat  you  term  a  real  “wide  angle”  lens. 
The  additional  lenses  do  alter  the  time  of  exposure ;  the  former 
will  make  it  longer  and  the  latter  somewhat  shorter. 

Drying  Post-Cards. — “Post-Cards”  writes:  “I  have  an  apparatus 
which  I  should  like  to  have  patented  (sketch  and  description 
I  am  enclosing).  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  your  opinion 
whether  it  is  worth  patenting  same,  and  if  affirmative,  what 
will  the  cost  of  the  patent  be,  and  how  am  I  to  proceed  to 
obtain  such  patent  ?  ”  In  reply  :  If  you  take  out  the  patent  your¬ 
self  a  provisional  protection  costs  £1.  This  gives  protection  for 
one  year.  A  patent  for  four  years  costs  £4.  If  you  take  the 
patent  out  through  a  patent  agent  his  fees  will  be  in  addition 
to  these  amounts.  If  you  apply  at  the  Patent  Office,  Southamp¬ 
ton  Buildings,  Holborn,  you  can  obtain  the  instructions  for 
taking  a  patent.  We  can  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  commercial 
value  of  such  an  invention,  but  we  should  say,  if  the  apparatus 
could  be  supplied  at  a  moderate  price,  it  would  command  some 
sale. 

\  arious  Queries.  Perplexed  says  :  “  (1)  Please  give  me  any 
help  that  you  can  regarding  the  two  prints  that  I  send,  as  to 
trimming,  exposure,  and  development  for  mist  effects,  etc.  ;  both 
were  taken  under  the  influence  of  a  heavy  mist.  No.  2  especially 
confirms  this,  as  the  steamer  had  just  been  newly  painted  black 
and  white.  In  these  cases  I  have  scratched  out  the  pencil  mark 
on  the  left,  as  possibly  that  portion  had  better  be  included,  for 
in  each  case  it  assists  in  keeping  the  mast  from  being  too 
central.  No.  1  represents  the  steamer  at  rest  at  the  quay  side, 
and  No.  2  where  it  is  just  backing  out.  I  have  been  told  that 
No.  2  is  decidedly  the  better,  and  have  been  advised  to  make 
the  left-hand  corner  print  deeper,  in  order  to  relieve  the  flatness. 
(2)  I  am  about  to  order  a  hand  magazine  camera.  If  I  decide 
upon  a  i-plate  would  you  advise  a  5  or  6  inch  focus  lens?  If  a 
5  by  4,  6£  or  7  inch?  I  desire  the  camera  for  serious  work, 
and  almost  all  the  stocked  cameras  of  this  type  appear,  in  the 
ca  e  of  the  Uplate,  to  be  fitted  with  a  5-inch  lens,  which  surely 
could  not  give  good  perspective,  unless  only  a  portion  of  the 
negative  were  used  for  after  enlargement.  My  question  appears 
to  amount  to  this  :  Is  it  better  to  have  the  5-inch  lens  for  a 
4-plate,  with  its  greater  depth  of  focus,  but  be  restricted  after¬ 
wards  in  the  use  of  more  than  a  portion  of  the  negative  for 
enlargement,  or  to  have  for  a  j-plate  a  6-inch  or  62-inch  focus 
lens,  rvith  less  depth  of  focus,  but  compensated  by  better  per¬ 
spective,  and  thus  being  able  to  use  the  Avhole  of  the  plate  for 
enlargement,  if  worth  it?  (3)  For  a  camera  of  this  kind  would 
you  recommend  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  ‘Unicum’  or  ‘Automat’ 


shutter?  I  have  decided  upon  one  or  the  other,  but  desire 
to  know  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  if  any.  (4)  Can  you  tell 
me,  according  to  the  Wynne  speed  list,  what  F.  values  the 
Ilford  Monarch  plate  and  Eastman’s  Kodoid  orthochromatic 
plate  are  respectively  ?  I  noticed  some  little  1  ime  ago  that  vou 
reviewed  the  Monarch  plate  most  favourably,  and  so  I  Avonder 
whether  the  F.  value  can  be  F.  222,  for  the  Ilford  Special 
Rapid  is  F.  Ill,  Cadett’s  Lightning  Spectrum  plate  F.  156,  and 
the  makers  claim  that  the  Monarch  is  the  fastest  plate  at  present 
on  the  market.”  In  reply  :  (1)  Of  the  tivo  perhaps  No.  2  is  rather 
the  best,  but  Ave  should  say  that  neither  is  Avorth  enlarging 
for  exhibition  purposes.  Both  prints  look  more  as  if  they  ivcre 
printed  from  badly  fogged  negatives  than  that  the  photographs 
Avere  taken  in  a  mist.  There  should  have  been  something  in  the 
near  foreground,  which  Avould  haA'e  shoAvn  distinctly,  then  the 
idea  of  mist  would  have  been  conveyed.  (2)  The  longer  focus 
lenses  Avill  give  the  better  perspective  when  the  full  size  of  the 
plate  is  utilised.  (3)  Both  are  excellent  shutters,  and  either 
Avill  answer  your  purpose  well.  (4)  We  have  not  made  com¬ 
parative  tests,  according  to  the  Wynne  speed  list,  so  are  unable 
to  ansAver  this  query. 

- * - 

On  Thursday  the  6th  inst.,  Messrs.  A.  Debenham  and  Son,  of  Cowes, 
Ryde,  and  Southsea,  Avere  honoured  by  their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen  Avitlr  sittings  for  portraits  on  board  the  Royal  yacht,  their 
Majesties  also  posed  for  groups,  and  Avere  taken  standing  together. 

The  St.  Louis  Exhibition.— -Tuesday’s  Gazette  contained  an  Order 
in  Council  placing  the  forthcoming  St.  Louis  Exhibition  within  the 
provisions  of  Section  39  of  the  Patents,  Designs,  and  'Trade  Marks  Act, 
1883,  which  provides  that  the  exhibition  of  an  invention  or  a  publication- 
of  any  description  of  the  invention  at  an  industrial  or  international 
exhibition  shall  not  prejudice  the  right  of  the  im'entor  to  apply  for  a 
patent.  The  inventor  must  before  exhibiting  give  the  Comptroller 
notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  and  the  application  for  registration 
must  be  made  before  or  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  opening 
of  the  exhibition. 

Southampton  Camera  Club. — The  meeting  of  this  club  Avas  held  on 
the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  G.  T.  Vivian  presiding.  The  principal  interest 
of  the  meeting  Avas  a  very  practical  demonstration  by  Mr.  A.  Copeland 
on  some  comparatively  little  known  processes  of  photography— viz., 
metotype  plaques,  metalotype  developing  paper,  and  opalines,  Mr. 
Copeland  showing,  by  practical  working,  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  processes  and  the  great  beauty  in  the  resulting  picture,  the  meto¬ 
type  being  a  bromide  emulsion  process  on  aluminium  and  copper 
supports,  this  and  the  metalotype  paper  giving  pictures  upon  a  beauti¬ 
ful  metallic  silver  surface.  It  Avas  generally  conceded  that  these  pro¬ 
cesses  Avere  of  great  practical  use  Avhere  extreme  photographic  sharp¬ 
ness  is  required.  Mr.  Copeland’s  demonstration  of  the  opaline  process 
also  proved  equally  as  interesting  and  instructive. 


%*  Notice  TO  Advertisers. —  Blocks  and  copy  are  received  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  abso¬ 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied ,  as  to  what  appears  »» 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Mystery  The  mystery  and  the  interest  in  this 
O  admin,  wonderful  substance  daily  and  continu¬ 
ally  increases  till  the  theme  has  become  a  most  absorbing 
topic  among  scientific  men  in  almost  every  department 
of.  physics.  It  has  so  far  virtually  overturned  the  very 
•foundations  of  chemistry — the  unchangeability  of 

elementary  matter.  It  has  caused  electricity  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  entity,  rather  than  a  manifestation,  and  its 
photographic  interest  seems  to  be  entirely  merged  in  a  far 
wider  field  of  inquiry  and  investigation.  In  medicine,  or 
perhaps  rather  surgery,  it  has  been  proven  useful ;  it  has 
cured  surface  cancer,  and  in  the  current  number  of 
“  Nature  ”  a  high  authority  has  proposed  its  use  for  deep- 
seated  cancer  by  inserting  a  sealed  tube  of  a  salt  of  radium 
within  the  centre  of  the  .disease.  The  very  latest  discovery 
is  still  more  startling.  Perpetual  motion  has  already  been 
indicated  by  the  power  it  possesses  of  giving  off  heat  con¬ 
tinuously  without  combustion  and  virtually  without  loss 
of  substance,  and  now,  under  the  authority  of  Sir  William 
Huggins  and  Professor  Rutherford,  we  learn  that  while 
radium  is  behaving  in  this  unparalleled  manner,  it  is  con¬ 
tinuously  giving  birth  to — actually  creating— another 
element,  Helium.  Spectroscopic  and  other  examinations 
conclusively  prove  that  this  gas  is  being  given  off,  and  the 
strongest  argument  is  given  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have 
already  existed  in  cojnbination  with  the  radium  salt. 


A  New  Star  Hitherto  very  faint  stars  and  nebulae  have 
Recorder.  depended  upon  the  very  largest  astrono¬ 
mical  telescopes  for  record-making,  and  with  them,  with 
extremely  prolonged  exposures,  our  readers  will  remember 
Dr.  Isaac  Roberts’  wonderful  photograph  of  the  nebulae  in 
Orion,  which  took  almost  the  whole  of  one  night  to  photo¬ 
graph,  he  having  his  eye  glued  to  the  instrument  practically 
the  whole  of  the  time.  But  in  Abstract  No.  539  of  the 
Astronomical  Journal  we  have  an  account  of  some  most 
remarkable  results,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Schaeberle,  of  the 
use  of  an  instrument  of  almost  microscopic  dimensions  in 
comparison  with  the  instrument  used  up  to  the  present 
time.  Using  a  reflector  (parabolic)  of  extremely  short 
focus — diameter  of  mirror  13in.,  focus  20in. — he  with  less 
than  five  minutes’  exposure  obtained  negatives  of  stars 
which  apparently  were  beyond  the  powers  of  the  immense 
Lick  telescope  to  obtain  at  all,  and  also  in  that  short  time 
obtained  all  the  star  images  that  Mr.  Crossly’s  3ft.  reflector 
gave  in  two  hours’  exposure.  Using  Seed  plates,  it  is 
shown  that  the  new  instrument  will,  with  less  than  five 
minutes’  exposure,  give  negatives  showing  stars  fainter 
than  the  seventeenth  magnitude.  We  shall,  no  doubt,  soon 
hear  more  of  this  instrument,  whose  powers  seem  almost 
epoch-making.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  for 
photographic  work  astronomers  seem  to  be  strangely  con¬ 
servative.  Witness  the  type  of  instrument  decided  upon  for 
the  production  of  the  star-maps,  when  lenses  far  more 
suitable  were  in  the  market,  and  had  their  claims  actually 
brought  forward  before  the  final  decision. 

*  *  * 

Spirit  for  Dry-  The  usefulness  of  methylated  spirit  for 
ing  Negative.  drying  negatives  with  dispatch  is  well 
known,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  largely  practised,  as 
far  as  we  can  learn.  We  imagine  the  reason  to  be  twofold. 
First,  there  is  the  difficulty  so  often  experienced  by  the 
production,  especially  after  warming  the  plate,  of  a  solid 
white  fog  between  film  and  plate  which  entirely  ruins  the 
printing  quality  of  the  negative.  The  exact  cause  of  this 
has  never  been  actually  agreed  upon,  but  we  think  that  it 
may  be  put  down  to  the  presence  of  a  number  of  micro¬ 
scopic  air-wells.  It  is  not  known  so  well  as  might  be,  that 
the  defect  is  not  irremediable.  All  that  is  necessary,  if  the 
“  deposit  ”  makes  its  appearance,  is  to  immerse  the  plate 
in  water  for  a  short  time.  All  the  whiteness  disappears. 
True,  the  quick  drying  is  put  a  stop  to,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  negative  is  uninjured,  and  can  be  treated  with 
spirit  again,  taking  care  not  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
plate  till  the  film  is  “  bone  dry.”  The  second  actuating 
cause  preventing  the  use  of  the  plan  is  probably  the  cost 
of  the  spirit.  Yet  this  need  not  amount  to  much  if  the 
precaution  be  taken,  of  keeping  two  bottles  of  methylated 
spirit  going.  The  plate  should  be  immersed  for  a  few 
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minutes  in  one  bottle  of  spirit,  which  should  be  returned 
to  a  bottle  and  kept  again  for  the  preliminary  soaking,  and 
may  be  used  very  frequently  before  too  much  water  has 
accumulated  in  it.  A  quantity  of  spirit  should  be  kept  for 
the  second  soaking,  and  eventually  when  used  very  often 
it  may  take  the  place  of  the  first  lot,  which  can  then  afford 
to  be  rejected.  Our  thoughts  were  led  into  this  channel 
by  reading  an  account  of  experiments  with  plaster  of  Paris 
and  alcohol,  given  in  the  “  Bulletin  of  the  Chemical  Society 
of  Paris.”  We  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  applied 
to  remove  the  water  from  the  methylated  spirit  used  as 
above.  At  a  temperature  of  14  to  16  deg.  fresh  dry  plaster 
of  Paris  was  added  to  alcohol,  which  was  dehydrated  to  the 
extent  of  bringing  it  from  90  deg.  to  98deg. 

*  *  * 


The  Munich  “  Photographische  Kunst  ”  publishes  the 
School Ca*  annual  report  of  this  institution,  which 

contains  many  interesting  facts  that 
might  bo  of  service  to  the  Professional  Photographers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  if  it  ever  undertakes  the  task  of  founding  a  school 
for  training  assistants  and  apprentices.  The  Munich  Tech¬ 
nical  School  is  in  its  infancy,  but  it  possesses  ample 
accommodation,  an  efficient  staff,  and  good  appointments 
for  instruction.  The  students  numbered  thirty-four  in  the 
winter  months  and  twenty-nine  in  summer.  The  principal 
external  support  is  given  by  the  South  German  Photo¬ 
graphers’  Union,  who  contributed  £100  to  its  funds  last 
year.  The  Upper  Bavarian  Council  subscribed  £50  and 
the  Ministry  of  State  for  Home  Affairs  £50.  The  full 
course  of  instruction  lasts  two  years,  but  students  may 
remain  for  a  third  year  if  they  wish.  This  being  the  third 
year  of  the  school’s  existence  this  voluntary  attendance  had 
not  been  undertaken  before.  Two  students  presented 
themselves.  According  to  the  report,  one  derived  much 
benefit  from  the  additional  training  by  devoting  himself  to 
work  of  large  size,  but  the  other  student  appears  to  have 
profited  little.  Concerning  the  size  of  the  classes,  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  not  more  than  twenty  to  twenty-two 
students  should  be  assigned  to  one  master.  All  the  students 
who  left  the  school  last  year  have  found  employment  and 
numerous  applications  have  been  received  by  the  principal 
for  assistants. 


Dishonest  The  numerous  competitions  instituted  by 

Competition.  manufacturers  to  popularise  their  goods 
are  not  an  unmitigated  blessing  for  photography.  Doubt¬ 
less  they  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers  and  to  incite  them  to  improve  their  work,  but 
the  offer  of  money  prizes  appeals  strongly  to  the  selfish 
instincts  and  tempts  those  whose  moral  fibre  is  weak  not 
to  play  the  game.  An  example  of  this  evil  has  just  come 
to  our  knowledge,  and  prompts  us  to  appeal  to  those  who 
offer  prizes  to  exercise  more  supervision  of  the  bona  fides 
of  prints  sent  in  for  competition.  In  the  course  of  acci¬ 
dental  conversation,  we  heard  that  a  print,  other  than  what 
it  purported  to  be,  had  been  sent  in  for  competition,  and 
had  been  awarded  a  prize.  Unfortunatelv  the  particulars 
that  transpired  were  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  denounce 
the  fraud,  but  the  tone  of  the  remarks  left  no  doubt  as  to 
l he  truthfulness  of  the  speaker.  We  know  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  prevent  frauds  of  this  nature,  but  if  they 
occur  and  become  frequent  they  will  tend  to  discredit  photo¬ 
graphy  as  a  pastime.  Tt  is  a  mean  act  for  a  man  to  send 
in  a  dishonest  print  to  obtain  a  five-shilling  prize.  Not 
only  does  it  stamp  the  individual  with  indelible  disgrace, 
but  it  may  deprive  some  honest  worker  of  the  reward  to 
which  he  was  entitled.  In  every  case  of  suspicion  we 
trust  the  manufacturers  who  control  these  competitions  j 


will  do  their  utmost  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  if  any  decep¬ 
tion  is  discovered  prosecute  the  individual  inexorably. 


The  German  photographic  Press  has 
contained  numerous  articles  recoinmend- 


after 
Copying 


Acetone 
Sulphite 

FIxin^Bath.  ing  aceh>ne  sulphite  as  an  addition  to  the 
fixing  bath  for  the  prevention  of  stain. 
One  writer  lias  even  gone  so  far  as  to  express  the  hope  that 
more  acetone  sulphite  may  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  sulphite's,  whether  neutral  or  acid.  The  disregard 
of  the  photographer’s  pocket  displayed  by  this  unfortunate 
writer  has  excited  Dr.  Eder’s  sarcasm,  and  as  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  he  takes  the  outlay  at  the  Vienna  Technical 
School  as  an  example.  The  consumption  there  of  con¬ 
centrated  solution  of  acid  bisulphite  of  soda  costs  for  the 
year  50  crowns  Austrian  money.  Were  acetone  sulphite 
used  in  its  place  the  cost  would  be  1,000  crowns,  and  the 
school  would  thus  incur  the  loss  of  950  crowns.  Does  any 
professional  photographer  in  this  country  use  acetone  sul¬ 
phite  in  the  fixing  bath?  If  so,  we  would  recommend  this 
hint  to  him.  But  w'e  doubt  if  such  be  the  case.  Photo¬ 
graphers  here  are  slow  to  run  after  novelties,  and  they 
would  certainly  take  the  cost  into  consideration  before 
making  a  change.  We  doubt  if  many  use  an  acid  fixing 
bath. 

*  *  -x- 

Carelessness  When  pictures  are  entrusted  to'photo- 
With  Pictures  graphers  to  be  copied,  it  is  surprising 
how  carelessly  they  are  dealt  with  by 
some,  no  care  whatever  being  taken  of 
them  after  the  negative  has  been  secured.  This  is  not 
as  it  should  be.  Those  to  whom  the  pictures  are  entrusted 
often  fail  to  realise  that  the  modest  glass  positive  or  ferro¬ 
type,  a  faded  carte  de  visit,  or  a  Daguerreotype,  inferior 
as  it  may  be  in  their  eyes,  is  highlv  prized  by  its  owner, 
as  it  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  the  only  portrait  in  existence 
of  a  dear  departed  friend.  Some  months  ago  we  were  in 
a  studio,  and  noticed  a  couple  of  Daguerreotypes  that  had 
been  taken  out  of  their  cases  for  Copying,  standing  on  a 
shelf,  quite  unprotected,  in  close  proximity  to  a  stove  burn¬ 
ing  coke.  It  was  in  the  winter,  and  we  were  told  they 
wTere  waiting  for  a  suitable  light  to  be  recopied,  as  the 
first  negatives  were  not  satisfactory.  The  photographer 
did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  pictures  he 
had  to  deal  with,  and  that  with  this  exposure  they  would 
quickly  be  damaged.  We  venture  to  say  that  in  eight 
cases  out  of  ten,  where  Daguerreotypes  have  “  faded,”  they 
have,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  taken  out  of  their  cases 
for  copying  and  not  been  properly  sealed  up  afterwards  as 
they  were  by  those  who  produced  them.  We  have  seen 
mounted  paper  prints  returned  to  their  owners,  after  being 
copied,  with  the  margins  soiled  and  damaged  by  holes 
made  by  pins  to  secure  them  while  being  copied.  Some 
operators  appear  to  consider  that  when  they  have  obtained 
their  reproduction  the  original  is  of  no  further  value. 
They  do  not  seem  to  realise  that  the  original  may  have 
been  borrowed  for  copying,  and  every  promise  given  that 
it  should  be  returned  uninjured.  We  specially  allude  to 
this  subject  as  we  were  recently  shown  a  couple  of  framed 
portraits  that  had  been  returned  after  being  copied.  When 
handed  to  the  photographer  they  were  in  frames,  with  the 
backs  carefully  papered  and  the  margins  perfectly  clean 
When  returned,  the  mounts  were  soiled  and  damaged  by 
pinholes,  and  the  backs  of  the  frames  Avere  merely  bradded 
in  and  not  papered  over  to  protect  the  pictures  from  dust 
as  they  had  been  when  entrusted  to  the  photographer  for 
copying.  Of  course,  in  well  regulated  establishments  such 
things  as  this  do  not  occur,  nor  should  they  do  in  any. 
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The  original  should  always  be  returned  to  the  customer  in 

the  state  as  it  was  received. 

*  *  * 


We  have  more  than  once  referred  to  the 
way  that  the  copyright  in  English  and 
Continental  pictures  is  infringed  in 
America,  and  the  piracies  imported  into 
this  country  and  sold  at  absurdly  low  prices.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  Mr.  Franz  Hanfstaengl,  of  Pall  Mall  and 
Munich,  brought  several  actions  in  the  King’s  Bench,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Darling,  to  restrain  persons  from  importing,  pub¬ 
lishing,  or  selling  certain  pictures,  of  which  he  held  the 
copyright.  These  infringements,  the  plaintiff  said,  injured 
his  business  and  caused  him  loss,  and  he  asked  an  injunc- 
;  tion  against  the  various  defendants.  His  lordship  granted 
injunctions.  In  one  case,  however,  a  dealer  objected  to 
the  plaintiff  having  full  costs,  as  he  said  there  was  no 
necessity  for  plaintiff  to  bring  the  matter  into  court;  it 
could  have  been  disposed  of  in  chambers  at  a  very  small 
cost.  Plaintiff,  however,  said  that  he  desired  the  judg¬ 
ment  to  have  publicity,  and  one  is  not  surprised  at  that. 
However,  the  judge  ruled  that  the  plaintiff  would  only  be 
allowed  costs  such  as  would  have  been  incurred  had  the 
action  been  taken  in  chambers.  Shopkeepers  should  be 
warned  against  dealing  in  these  American  piracies,  as  they 
are  liable  to  action  for  infringement  of  copyright.  Some, 
we  know,  have  sinned  innocently  in  the  matter.  The  prints 
have  been  offered  them  bv  travellers  as  American  work, 
and  they  have  not  surmised  that  they  were  infringements 
of  English  copyright  pictures,  and  have  purchased,  and 
sold  them,  and  so  got  themselves  into  trouble.  One  large 
house,  we  know,  purchased  largely  and  put  the  pictures  on 
sale.  But  when  the  fact  was  brought  to  their  knowledge 
they  at  once  stopped  the  sale,  and  will  be  careful  in  buying 
American  pictures  in  the  future.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
importers  of  these  American  piracies  will  eventually  be 
landed  in  heavy  damages. 


More 
American 
Piracies 
in  Court. 


Picture 

Postcard 

Business, 


*  *  * 

The  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  which  was  issued  a  week  or  two 
since,  is  interesting  reading.  The  report 
states  that  there  has  been  the  large  increase  of  9.9  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  postcards  last  year,  following  the 
increase  of  6.2  per  cent,  in  the  previous  year.  In  Scotland 
the  rate  of  increase  was  no  less  than  17  per  ceent.  This 
large  increase  the  Postmaster-General  attributes,  almost 
entirely,  to  the  traffic  in  pictorial  postcards.  The  picture 
postcard  business  in  this  country  seems  to  have  assumed 
the  proportions  it  attained  in  Germany  a  few  years  ago. 
England  was  certainly  slow  in  taking  to  this  “  craze,”  but 
new  it  appears  to  be  making  up  for  it,  and  the  pictures 
are  being  made  by  almost  every  conceivable  printing  pro¬ 
cess,  photography,  of  course,  included,  and  a  very  im¬ 
portant  industry  it  has  become,  and  mav  it  last  say  we. 
We  have,  however,  seen  in  some  shop  windows  pictures 
of  a  very  dubious  character — some  that  seem  to  be  sailing 
very  near  the  wind  under  Lord  Campbell’s  Act,  and  they 
are  certainly  no  credit  to  those  who  produce  them,  or  those 
who  purchase  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  sort  of 
thing  will  not  militate  the  popularity  of  the  pictorial  post¬ 
card.  The  popularity — some  forty  years  ago — of  the 
stereoscope  was  greatly  impaired  by  the  sale  of  pictures 
which,  though  not  actually  indecent  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
were  vulgar  to  a  degree.  Possibly  the  postal  authorities 
will  act  as  some  check  upon  this  traffic,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
prohibited  to  send  any  indecent  or  obscene  print,  painting, 
photograph,  etc.,  through  the  post,  and  the  sender  is  liable 
to  prosecution  by  the  Department.  We  said  above  that  the 
report  is  interesting  reading,  and  so  it  is  in  many  ways. 


For  example,  it  is  said  that  the  Postmaster-General 
destroyed  a  large  number  of  letters  containing  lottery 
circulars,  both  home  and  foreign.  We  should  like  to  have 
read  that  the  circulars  of  the  Tanquerey  swindle  had  also 
been  destroyed  by  the  postal  authorities.  It  seems  in¬ 
credible  that  twenty-five  and  a  half  millions  of  letters,  post¬ 
cards,  book  packets,  newspapers,  and  circulars  could  not  be 
delivered  owing  to  the  carelessness  in  addressing  them. 
It  appears  still  more  incredible  that  amongst  these  care¬ 
lessly-addressed  letters  were  those  containing  coin  and 
bank  notes  to  the  value  of  £18,000,  and  £714,000  in  cheques 
and  postal  orders.  Such  a  thing  does,  indeed,  seem  sur¬ 
prising. 

*  *  * 


“  Mostl/  No  man  is  brought  into  closer  touch  with 

Fools.”  the  vanities  and  foibles  of  his  fellows 

than  is  the  professional  photographer,  and,  therefore,  no 
man  is  better  able  to  gauge  the  truth  of  Carlyle’s  estimate 
of  the  brain-power  of  the  majority  of  mortals.  The  West 
end  worker,  whose  business  lies  with  the  educated  classes, 
has  a  vastly  more  easy  life  than  has  the  humble  worker  in 
those  neighbourhoods  which  are  crowded  and  slummy.  If 
all  the  difficulties  and  disappointments  which  assail  one  of 
these  hardworking,  industrious  fellows  were  known,  it 
would  excite,  we  are  sure,  much  sympathy.  Occasionally 
a  glimpse  of  the  ways  and  methods  of  the  East-end  is 
vouchsafed  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  county  court 
and  police  reports,  and  one  which  came  to  light  in  this 
way  only  last  week,  although  it  has  its  humorous  aspects, 
shows  plainly  enough  that  portrait-taking  in  unfashionable 
London  does  not  represent  a  path  of  roses,  although  the 
scent  of  orange  blossoms  may  be  in  the  air.  A  photo¬ 
grapher,  whose  name  does  not  transpire,  wTho  makes  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  attending  Jewish  wedding  festivities  down  White¬ 
chapel  way,  was  under  the  painful  necessity  of  bringing 
several  of  his  customers  before  Judge  Bacon,  who  reigns 
over  the  county  court  in  that  parish.  One  of  these,  as  an 
excuse  for  not  satisfying  the  plaintiff’s  demands,  brought 
for  the  judge’s  inspection  a  parcel  of  photographs,  of  which 
he  complained  that  the  workmanship  was  bad.  He  had 
nothing  to  say  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  prints,  for  they 
were  but  recently  taken,  nor  did  he  complain  of  the  light¬ 
ing,  the  posing,  or  the  toning.  No;  his  objections  were 
that  one  of  the  group  was  asleep,  another  was  awake  and 
laughing,  and  that  “my  mouth  is  a  very  bad  shape.”  We 
hardly  know  which  to  pity  the  more,  the  poor  photographer 
who  had  to  meet  such  charges,  or  the  learned  judge  who 
had  to  bring  the  weight  of  his  legal  knowledge  to  decide 
upon  the  knotty  point  whether  the  photographer  was  or 
not  to  blame  for  these  blemishes  in  the  picture.  A  judge 
may  be  a  very  good  judge,  and  yet  not  a  good  judge  of  a 
photograph,  but  Judge  Bacon  showed  himself  worthy  of 
being  elected  among  those  who  are  annually  called  upon 
to  adjudicate  upon  the  works  sent  in  to  the  New  Gallery. 
He  kindly  pointed  out  to  the  defendant  that  if  one  of  the 
group  was  asleep  and  another  was  laughing  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  guests  rather  than  that  of  the  photographer,  and  as 
to  the  bad  shape  of  the  mouth,  the  learned  judge  remarked, 
“That  also  is  not  the  fault,  of  the  photographer,  he  did  not 
make  your  mouth.  I  really  cannot  see  what  vou  find  fault 
with.  The  only  gentleman  who  does  not  come  out  well  is 
the  one  in  his  shirt  sleeves.”  Here,  doubtless,  the  sharp 
eye  of  the  judge  found  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  It 
is  the  way  of  most  people  to  appear  to  occuov  a  higher 
rung  on  the  social  ladder  than  thev  have  anv  real  right 
to  assume,  and  this  photograph,  which  was  doubtless  ob¬ 
tained  to  impress  beholders  with  the  glorv  of  the  wedding 
festivities,  was  marred  by  the  presence  of  this  boor  in  his 
shirtsleeves,  who  gave  the  whole  show  away.  He  was  the 
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one  who  had  not  a  marriage  garment,  and  the  photographer 
ought  to  have  cast  him  out.  The  group  also  included  the 
ubiquitous  mother-in-law,  and  the  judge  thought  she  looked 
.a  little  grim,  “  but,  perhaps,  that  is  appropriate,”  he  added. 
Altogether  the  photographer  won  all  along  the  line,  and 
we  only  trust  that  the  sum  he  recovered  from  his  captious 
•critic  was  enough  to  repay  him  for  his  lost  time  at  the 
•county  court,  as  well  as  for  his  little-appreciated  labours 
■on  behalf  of  his  client.  Photographic  groups  at  White¬ 
chapel  will  have  to  be  highly  paid  for  in  the  future  if  the 
man  at  the  camera  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  risibility  or 
rsomnolence  of  the  people  composing  it,  or  for  the  cut  of 
their  features. 

*  *  * 


The  Professor  Thorpe’s  report,  issued  last 

Government  week,  shows  that  the  officials  of  the 
■Laboratory.  Government  laboratory  have  not  been 
idle  during  the  past  year.  The  report  shows  that  61,442 
samples  were  tested  for  the  Customs  alone,  while  those  for 
the  Excise  amounted  to  no  less  than  83,370,  or  nearly 
3,000  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  other  departments 
sent  in  6,588  samples  for  examination,  and  a  multifarious 
Rot  these  are.  Most  of  the  questions — about  five-sixths 
■of  the  whole — asked  by  the  Customs’  officers,  it  appears, 
relate  to  spirits,  or  to  sugar  and  saccharine  products. 
Amongst  other  things,  they  look  after  tea  and  coffee,  for 
"the  purity  of  which  we  are  frequently  indebted  to  them ; 
they  also  watch  over  imported  wines,  liqueurs,  and  spirits, 
including  wood  spirits.  The  report  is  really  interesting 
reading.  As  an  example,  imported  cider  if  not  “  doctored,” 
is  admitted  duty  free,  but  the  Customs’  House  officers 
it  is  mentioned,  demanded  payment  for  one  consignment, 
against  which  the  merchant  protested.  Investigation,  how¬ 
ever,  showed  that  the  excess  of  spirit  was  due  to  the  fact 
"that  the  cider  was  imported  in  old  whisky  casks.  Such 
"things  as  this  shows  that  the  Excise  officials  are  pretty 
"wideawake.  Not  so  much  alcohol  is  used  in  photography 
now  as  in  the  days  of  the  wet  collodion  process,  but  much 
■of  that  which  is  now  used  comes  from  abroad,  and  receives 
"the  attention  of  the  Excise  authorities — pyrogallic  acid,  for 
"the  greater  part — and  most  of  the  new  developing  agents 
:are  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  these,  on  their  importation, 
receive  the  attention  of  the  Customs’  Officers,  though  they 
•are  in  no  way  interested  in  their  purity  or  otherwise. 

*  *  * 


'Ultra  Sensitive  We  have  several  times  lately  reviewed 
Plates  and  some  new  plates  of  exceeding  rapidity 
that  have  been  put  upon  the  market  by 
•different  manufacturers.  Unlike  the  extra  rapid  plates 
•of  old,  these  newer  ones  possess  the  good  qualities  of  slower 
ones.  Of  course,  they  are  a  great  acquisition  in  the  hands 
•of  photographers  who  require  extreme  sensitiveness  for 
•special  purposes — one  of  which  we  referred  to  last  week — 
working,  with  a  tele-photo-attacliment  in  the  studio,  for 
example.  But  is  it  advisable  to  employ  these  ultra  rapid 
plates  for  ordinary  work  when  slower  ones  will  answer  the 
purpose  quite  as  well?  Just  now  there  seems  to  be  a  craze 
with  amateurs — and  the  more  inexperienced  they  are  the 
•greater  the  craze — for  the  most  sensitive  plates  and  the 
'most  rapid  shutters  procurable.  Of  course,  the  more  sensi¬ 
tive  a  plate  is  the  greater  is  the  care  required  in  its  manipu¬ 
lation  more  particularly  as  regards  extraneous  light.  Many 
hand  cameras,  especially  of  the  cheaper  kind,  are  perfectly 
light  tight  for  plates  of  moderate  rapidity,  but  they  are  not 
always  so  with  those  of  excessive  speed.  Again,  the  light 
in  many  dark  rooms  used  for  changing  plates  en  route  is 
rlu i to  safe  for  plates  of  the  rapid  kind,  though  it  would  not 
(io  so  for  plates  that  have  this  great  rapidity.  Furthermore, 
the  light  in  many  amateur’s  dark  rooms  in  which  the  plates 


are  developed  is  not  always  of  the  kind  that  it  would  be 
safe  to  manipulate  these  ultra-quick  plates  in,  although  it 
would  answer  quite  well  with  the  ordinary  extra-rapid 
plates.  When  that  is  the  case  with  these  plates  the  result 
is  weak  and  more  or  less  fogged  negatives,  and  the  actual 
cause  not  being  suspected  the  plates  are  too  often 
condemned.  With  regard  to  extremely  rapid  shutters  a  few 
words  may  be  said.  They,  like  the  extremely  rapid  plates, 
are  an  acquisition,  but  it  is  desirable  that  they  also  should 
be  used  with  discretion,  otherwise  they  may  actually  defeat 
the  object  in  view — namely,  taking  instantaneous  pictures, 
or,  rather,  pictures  conveying  the  notion  of  instantaneity. 
For  example,  if  with  a  shutter  of  the  rapidity  of  some  that 
are  now  on  the  market,  and  with  a  plate  that  will  respond 
to  it,  we  photograph,  say,  a  railway  train  going  at  a  good 
speed,  so  that  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  are  sharply  defined, 
what  do  we  get?  We  get  simply  a  representation  of  our 
train  standing  quite  still.  The  picture  gives  no  idea  of 
the  train  going  at  full  speed,  or,  indeed,  moving  at  all.  The 
same  occurs  if  we  take  a  street  scene  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  The  vehicles  appear  as  if  they  were  standing  still 
— a  block  in  the  street — and,  in  the  case  of  pedestrians, 
that  there  was  a  sudden  arrest  of  motion.  If  the  shutter 
were  worked  somewhat  slower  the  moving  objects  would 
be  very  slightly  blurred,  while  the  fixed  objects — houses  and 
the  like — would  be  represented  perfectly  sharp,  and  this 
would  convey  a  better  idea  of  instantaneity  than  an  “  abso¬ 
lutely  ”  instantaneous  exposure.  There  is  nothing*  new  in 
this,  for  not  very  long  ago  we  were  shown  a  couple  of  whole 
plate  pictures  illustrating  this  subject  that  were  produced 
by  the  late  Mr.  O.  G.  Rej lander  some  five-and-thirty  years 
ago  The  subject  was  a  girl  at  a  spinning  wheel.  The  one  re¬ 
presenting  “instantaneity”  showed  the  spokes  of  the  wheels 
sharply  defined,  and  also  the  foot  of  the  girl  perfectly 
sharp  ;  the  other,  wdiich  had  some  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds’ 
exposure,  showed  the  wheel  as  one  blur,  and  the  foot  was 
equally  as  blurred.  But  the  picture  that  had  received  this 
long  exposure  conveyed  an  idea  of  an  instantaneous  ex¬ 
posure,  while  the  other  did  not.  One  sometimes  sees  photo¬ 
graphs  of  waves,  taken  with  exceeding  rapidity,  which  do 
not  represent  the  scene  as  seen  by  the  eyes.  They  look 
more  like  arrested  motion  than  the  motion  of  the  sea.  Seme 
of  our  older  readers  may  perhaps  remember  a  series  of 
stereoscopic  pictures  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson 
by  the  wet  collodion  process,  of  breaking  waves  which, 
pictorially,  have  not  since  been  beaten,  and  the  only  instan 
taneous  shutter  that  gentleman  employed  was  his  Scotch 
bonnet.  The  object  here  is  in  no  way  to  disparage  the  use 
of  extremely  rapid  plates  and  shutters  as  occasion  may 
require,  but  to  point  out  to  inexperienced  photographers 
that  photographic  feats  entailing  unnecessary  incon¬ 
veniences,  even  when  successful,  do  not  always  convey  the 
idea  they  had  in  view. 


The  Perth  Convention. — The  following  circular  has  been  issued  to 
members:  “Dear  Sir  (or  Madam). — Several  members  of  Convention 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  present  Sir  Robert  Pullar  with  an  album 
of  prints  from  negatives  taken  during  the  Perth  meeting,  as  a  slight 
acknowledgment  of  his  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  a  little 
memento  of  the  pleasant  week  spent  under  his  presidenev 
in  “ye  cittie  of  ye  fayre  mayde.”  The  local  committee  will 
provide  the  album,  and  I  feel  sure  that  should  you  have 
made  any  exposures,  you  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  few  prints.  These  may  be  of  any  size  up  to  whole  plate, 
and  should,  if  possible,  be  printed  by  some  permanent  process ;  they 
must  be  unmounted,  and  should  be  sent  to  Henry  Coates,  Esq., 
Pitcullen  House,  Perth,  not  later  than  the  end  of  August.'  Soliciting 
your  co-operation  in  this  matter,  I  remain,  yours  truly.  F.  A.  Bridge, 
East  Lodge.  Dalston  Lane,  London,  N.E.,  August  10th,  1903. 
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HINTS  IN  PRACTICAL  WORK. 

III. 

In  our  last  article  on  these  subjects  we  promised  to  give  the 
results  of  some  work  done  under  our  own  supervision  with 
regard  to  papier  mache  dish  repairing.  The  particular 
dishes  we  refer  to  were  a  large  number,  nearly  a  dozen, 
about  20in.  by  16in.  in  size,  and  having  wooden  sides  and 
papier  mache  bottoms,  made  in  thoroughly  workmanlike 
style,  but  which,  in  course  of  use,  had  become  unfit-  for 
further  service  by  reason  of  numerous  breaks  in  the  sur¬ 
face,  exposing  the  paper  pulp  in  some  cases  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  actual  leakage,  besides  causing  con¬ 
tamination  of  solutions.  It  will  be  productive  of  most 
instruction  to  detail  the  actual  course  of  procedure  adopted. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  dishes  were  well  sponged  out- 
and  put  in  the  sun  to  dry.  (It  should  be  stated  that 
■originally  the  wood  sides  had  been  protected  inside  and  out 
by  a  coating  of  shellac  varnish,  but  this  had  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  woodwork  was  given  two  coatings  of  the 
thick  lac  varnish  described  by  us  a  little  while  ago,  then 
the  blisters  and  bare  patches  of  the  papier  mache  were 
shaved  level  with  a  sharp  chisel,  and  the  whole  surface 
smoothed  by  being  well  rubbed  with  emery  cloth.  After 
this  two  coatings  of  the  same  varnish  were  applied  with  an 
interval  of  three  days  between  them  to  allow  of  thorough 
hardening.  After  a  further  seasoning  they  were  taken  into 
use,  and  appeared  to  answer  admirably.  But  after  being 
employed  for  development  for  two  or  three  weeks  we  found 
the  shellac  began  to  chip  off.  As  this  was  rather  disap¬ 
pointing,  we  determined  to  try  a  substitute  for  the  lac 
solution,  and  our  next  essay  wTas  with  a  varnish  which 
seemed  to  promise  well — a  so-called  “  black  enamel  ”  for 
cycle  ironwork.  Treating  another  dish  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  the  first,  but  with  this  cycle  enamel  in 
lieu  of  shellac  varnish,  we  obtained  an  excellent  hard  sur¬ 
face,  that  appeared  in  every  way  superior  to  the  latter. 
But  as  we  found  that  this  enamel  was  made  with  spirit 
and  was  probably  a  lac  solution,  charged  with  aniline  black, 
we  watched  its  action  very  closely.  The  coating  of  black 
was  excellent — bright,  glossy,  and  hard — but,  in  a  space  of 
time  about  as  long  again  as  with  the  first,  it  also 
■showed  signs  of  giving  way  after  a  while,  and  we  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  still  another  varnish 
to  obtain  thorough  efficiency.  Our  final  selection  was  a 
good  Japan  black.  This  was  applied  with  an  ordinary 
varnish  brush,  two  coatings  being  given,  with  again  an 
interval  of  three  days  between,  the  additional  precaution 
being  taken  of  placing  the  dish,  after  the  varnishing  had 
well  set,  in  a  very  hot  cupboard,  conveniently  situated 
over  a  hoKwater  tank.  As  we  wish  our  readers  to  have 
the  benefit  of  our  failures,  we  may  say  that  a  couple  of 
dishes  were  spoiled  by  putting  them  in  the  sun  to  harden  ; 
the  whole  surface  became  covered  with  minute  semi¬ 
blisters,  and  had  to  be  rubbed  down  with  emery  cloth  and 
re-varnished.  We  use  the  word  varnished  rather  than 
japanned,  as  the  latter,  in  its  true  meaning,  would  involve 
the  exposure  of  the  articles  to  the  heat  of  a  stove  at  a 
temperature  of  about  280deg.,  and  this  we  had  no  facilities 
for.  The  stoving  appears  to  bring  about  a  partial  decom¬ 
position  of  the  japan,  besides  driving  off  the  volatile  sol¬ 
vents,  and  has  the  effect  of  producing  an  astonishingly 
hard  surface,  which  cannot  be  indented  or  scratched 
by  the  finger  nail.  Our  dishes,  however,  when 
seasoned  in  the  hot  cupboard  as  described,  produced 
a  by  no  means  contemptible  imitation  of  stovecl  articles. 
In  actual  work  they  have,  after  several  months’  use, 
remained  quite  intact,  neither  chipped  nor  blistered,  and 
m  some  respects  superior  to  new  dishes,  as,  with  one 


exception,  to  be  described,  there  is  no  tendency  for  the 
black  varnish  of  the  sides  to  give  way,  while  the  shellac 
varnish,  as  originally  applied,  in  course  of  use  is  apt  to 
succumb  to  the  action  of  the  alkali  of  the  developer,  and 
eventually  to  leave  bare  wood.  This  is  disadvantageous,  as 
there  is  then  a  tendency  for  the  various  solu+ions  employed 
to  soak  into  the  wood  and  contaminate  future  contents  of 
the  dish.  Further,  and  in  regard  to  the  exception  just 
named,  some  of  the  dishes  (which  we  had  found  stored  away 
in  a  cellar,  where  they  had  evidently  been  for  many  years) 
were  so  contaminated  in  this  manner  that  the  japan  did 
not  thoroughly  adhere,  and  came  away  in  patches.  To 
make  a  workmanlike  job  we  ought  to  have  immersed  the 
dishes  for  several  days  in  water  to  get  rid  of  what  was 
evidently  hypo  soaked  through  and  through  the  wood.  We 
had  remaining  on  our  hands  four  dishes,  in  which  the 
bottoms  we're  actually  rotted  through  and  broken  into  holes. 
These  we  soaked  for  two  days  overhead  in  water.  Yet  so 
deeply  had  the  salt,  whatever  it  was,  penetrated  that  when 
wiped  with  a  cloth  and  put  aside  to  get  thoroughly  dry  they 
showed  a  white  efflorescence  on  the  surface  which  required 
a  further  soaking  to  get  rid  of.  We  had  a  very  efficient 
dish  made  out  of  one  of  them  by  cutting  with  a  saw  the 
whole  of  the  papier  mache  bottom  with  the  exception  of 
a  margin  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  A  niece  of  fluted 
glass  fitting  not  too  tightly  was  secured  to  this  margin 
by  putty,  and  kept  in  position  by  nailing  thin  strips  of 
wood,  also  puttied,  inside  the  dish  and  against  the  glass. 
After  a  month  or  two  for  the  putty  to  get  quite  dry  the 
whole  of  the  woodwork  was  varnished  with  the  japan,  and 
we  had  a  dish  superior  to  any  we  have  ever  seen..  We 
should  note  here  that  before  pressing  the  glass  into  its 
bed  of  putty  the  margin  of  the  glass  had  previously  been 
given  a  coating  of  white  lead  paint  and  allowed  to  set. 
Whenever  glass  is  to  be  laid  in  putty  it  is  always  better 
thus  treated  if  it  is  to  be  completely  watertight.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  the  glazing  of  a  studio  roof.  We  have  not 
seen  any  glass-bottomed  dishes  where  fluted  glass  has  been 
used,  and  we  herewith  present  the  idea  to  the  makers  of 
such  dishes,  the  object  being  to  render  it  easy  to  remove 
a  negative  with  ease  for  the  purpose  of  inspection.  A 
12x10  negative,  for  example,  is  next  to  impossible  of 
removal  from  a  surface  of  smooth  glass  when  it  is  covered 
by  the  developing  solution.  We  experienced  this  difficulty 
even  with  papier  mache  dishes,  and  provided  a  remedy  by 
dropping  minute  drops  of  hot  sealing-wax  at  intervals, 
pressing  them  almost  flat  by  a  piece  of  metal  (in  our 
example  a  bronze  coin  was  used). 

To  any  possessor  of  a  glass-lined  dish  we  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  the  treating  with  the  black  japan  all  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  wood  ;  it  will  greatly  ex+end  its  life,  and  render 
it  more  cleanly  in  working.  Finally,  we  may  say  that  we 
have  still  the  framework  left  of  two  more  dishes,  and  we 
intend  to  replace  the  worn-out  nan’er  mache  by  thick  mill- 
board  (not  straw-boar dN  which  is  to  have  several  successive 
coats  of  the  japan  given  with  sufficient  time  between  each 
for  seasoning  and  drying. 


We  have  received  from  the  Telia  Camera  Company,  of  110.  Shaftes- 
hurv  Avenue.  London,  W.,  a  list  of  second-hand  and  shop  soiled  goods 
which  are  offered  for  sale.  The  list  occupies  thirty-two  pages,  and  it, 
comprises  hand  and  stand  cameras  in  very  great  variety,  lenses,  tripods, 
shutters,  sundries,  etc.  The  prices  range  from  2s.  6d  to  £25.  Those 
of  our  readers  in  search  of  bargains  should  make  a  point  of  personally 
inspecting  this  remarkably  interesting  stock.  The  managing  director 
of  the  Telia  Camera  Company  (Mr.  W.  E.  Dunmore)  is  a  practical 
photographer  of  long  experience,  and  fully  competent  to  guide  would-be 
purchasers  of  the  apparatus  as  to  their  particular  requirements. 
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CAUSES  OF  VARIATION  IN  DEPTH,  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  SPHERICAL  ABERRATION. 

I. 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  amount  of  depth  of  field  existing  with 
a  particular  lens  is  solely  dependent  on  focal  length  and  aper¬ 
ture,  and  the  fact  that  these  are  the  only  factors  concerning 
the  lens  which  are,  as  a  general  rule,  considered  in  depth  for¬ 
mulae  may  appear  to  confirm  that  statement.  But  it  is  too 
frequently  forgotten  that  the  formulae  assume  conditions,  some 
of  which  are  seldom  fulfilled,  while  others  are  not  by  any  means 
universal,  and  several  do  not  exactly  square  with  the  conditions 
or  requirements  of  practical  work.  In  practice,  variable  results, 
not  in  accordance  with  the  formulae,  are  often  produced  owing 
to  the  non-fulfilment  of  some  of  the  assumed  conditions. 

Depth  formulae  have  the  reputation  of  being  rather  compli¬ 
cated,  but  the  subject  itself  is  far  more  complex  than  the  for¬ 
mulae  would  appear  to  indicate,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
not  a  subject  that  can  be  very  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  for¬ 
mulae  at  all.  At  the  best,  they  can  only  serve  as  a  rough  guide, 
for  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  aspect  of  the  question  is 
all  that  they  can  express.  Further,  they  can  only  express  that 
much  in  a  conventional  and  artificial  fashion,  conveying  very 
little  to  the  practical  worker,  who,  as  a  rule,  judges  depth  by  a 
method  that  the  formulae  cannot  very  well  recognise.  Different 
modes  of  judging  depth  often  lead  to  very  different  conclusions, 
while  there  are  a  number  of  variable  factors  affecting  depth 
which  are  assumed  to  be  invariable  in  the  formulae.  The 
method  of  judging  depth  is  one  matter  for  consideration  in  this 
article,  but  more  especially  I  propose  to  consider  the  variable 
factor  of  spherical  aberration,  which  is  evidently  capable  of 
producing  important  effects,  though  it  is  almost  universally 
neglected.  Most  other  generally  neglected  factors  only  intro¬ 
duce  variations  in  insignificant  quantity,  excepting  in  special 
cases,  and  therefore  they  need  be  only  briefly  touched  upon. 

The  conditions  assumed  in  depth  formulae  are  as  follows, 
depth  of  field  being  the  only  variety  of  depth  under  considera¬ 
tion  :  — 

1st.  Only  direct  central  light  pencils,  proceeding  from  objects 
situated  on  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens,  are  considered,  so 
results  are  only  applicable  to  the  centre  of  the  image. 

2nd.  The  lens  is  assumed  to  pass  such  pencils  absolutely  free 
from  aberration. 

3rd.  The  lens  stop  is  assumed  to  be  virtually  situated  in  the 
“  principal  nodal,”  or  Gauss  plane  (or  planes)  of  the  lens. 

4th.  It  is  assumed  that  depth  can  be  judged  by  the  absolute 
amount  of  blur  apparent  in  out-of-focus  portions  of  the  image. 

5th.  It  is  assumed  that  definition  (apart  from  effects  of  aber¬ 
ration)  is  of  equal  quality  in  all  cases. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  assumptions,  if  the  lens  has 
a  perfectly  flat  field  for  the  two  extreme  distances  concerned, 
and  is  free  from  any  form  of  aberration  in  oblique  pencils,  then 
the  formulae  can  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  image,  and  will 
express  marginal  as  well  as  central  depth  if  all  distances  are 
measured  on  or  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens.  But 
the  conditions  as  to  flat  field  and  aberration  are  almost  impos¬ 
sible,  and  so  a  limited  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  plate  is  the 
only  part  to  which  the  formulae  can  usually  be  applied,  though 
depth  is  of  greatest  importance,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  case 
of  objects  that  are  not  exactly  situated  on  the  principal  axis. 
The  final  test  of  depth  is  always  a  visual  one,  and,  as  it  is 
c  nerally  made  by  comparing  the  definition  of  central  objects 
with  that  of  nearer  or  more  distant  objects  situated  some  little 
way  from  the  centre,  opinions  as  to  depth'  are  liable  to  vary  with 
the  quality  of  the  lens  in  respect  of  flatness  of  field  and  correc¬ 
tion  of  obliqiie  pencils. 


The  second  assumption  that  the  lens  is  free  from  aberration 
in  direct  central  pencils  is  sometimes  true,  but  not  always  ;  and, 
excepting  with  portrait  lenses,  it  is  very  seldom  true  at  large 
apertures.  Many  lenses  possess  a  considerable  amount  of 
spherical  aberration  at  large  apertures  ;  in  such  cases  depth  may 
be  very  materially  affected,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  presently. 
Chromatic  aberration  cannot  actually  affect  depth,  and  therefore 
needs  no  consideration.  It  may  be  the  cause  of  mistakes  in 
applying  the  formulae,  but  no  errors  should  arise  if  the  actinic 
power  and  aperture  of  the  lens  are  taken  as  factors,  and  an 
allowance  is  made  for  the  aberration  in  focussing. 

The  third  assumption  that  the  stop  is  virtually  situated  in 
the  Gauss  planes  of  the  lens  is  fulfilled  generally  with  all 
lenses  of  the  positive  doublet  or  “  rectilinear  ”  class,  but  not 
with  “  single  lanscape,”  telephoto,  or  a  few  other  special  types 
of  lenses.  If  with  one  of  these  special  lenses  we  assume  the 
stop  to  be  so  situated,  the  usual  formulae  will  not  apply  with 
accuracy  unless  we  consider  the  aperture  to  vary  in  diameter 
with  the  distance  of  the  object.  Such  lenses  may  be  described 
as  of  “  constant  aperture  ”  to  distinguish  them  from  the  others 
of  “constant  aperture.”  With  lenses  of  the  former  class  it 
is  inconvenient  to  allow  for  variable  aperture,  but  the  incon¬ 
stancy  can  be  easily  compensated  by  employing  special  for¬ 
mulae,  and  this  is  the  course  universally  adopted  with  th& 
telephoto  lens.  The  factor  of  inconstancy  is,  however,  generally 
ignored  with  “  single  landscape  ”  lenses,  and  while  this  neglect 
may  be  justified  by  the  smallness  of  the  errors  involved  when 
the  lens  is  used  for  ordinary  distant  work,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  effects  of  inconstancy  may  be  relatively  large 
with  very  near  objects.  In  the  particular  case  of  enlarging  depth 
is  not  a  matter  for  consideration,  but  inconstancy  is  of  import¬ 
ance,  as  it  materially  affects  exposure.  This  I  have  before 
referred  to  in  The  British  Journal  Almanac  for  1902. 

The  fourth  assumption  to  the  effect  that  depth  can  be  judged 
by  the  absolute  amount  of  blur  in  out-of-focus  parts  of  the 
image  is  one  that  requires  careful  consideration.  There  are  two 
ways  of  judging  depth.  We  may  either  set  a  definite  limit  to- 
the  absolute  amount  of  unsharpness  permissible,  which  is  the 
most  convenient  course  to  adopt  when  results  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  formulae,  or  we  may  judge  by  the  relative  definition 
of  the  sharp  and  unsharp  parts  c*f  the  image.  Sharpness  is  at 
the  best  a  variable  quantity  dependent  on  the  quality  of  both 
lens  and  sensitive  surface,  and  it  is  manifest  that  if  the  best 
focus  attainable  is  to  set  the  standard  of  definition,  our  idea 
of  the  worst  focus  permissible  will  vary  with  the  quality  of  the 
standard.  Depth  considered  in  these  two  ways  often  varies  in 
quantity,  and  we  may  look  upon  the  two  methods  of  judging 
the  matter  as  involving  two  conceptions  of  depth1,  distinguished 
as  “  absolute  ”  and  “  apparent  ”  depth.  Both  kinds  of  depth  are 
liable  to  vary  with  certain  commonly  neglected  factors,  but 
they  do  not  of  necessity  vary  in  either  the  same  direction  or  to- 
the  same  extent.  The  difference  between  depth  judged  ab¬ 
solutely  and  depth  judged  relatively  is  often  very  great,  and  as 
a  lens  may  have  no  absolute  depth,  and  yet  show  a  largo 
amount  of  apparent  depth,  a  comparison  between  two  lenses 
is  useless  unless  both  are  judged  by  the  same  method. 

Depth  being  a  matter  governed  either  by  the  absolute  or  re¬ 
lative  diameters  of  different  light  pencils  at  their  intersections 
with  the  image  surface,  any  condition  whatever  that  tends  to 
either  increase  or  diminish  the  diameter  of  a  light  pencil,  or 
of  the  effect  of  such  a  pencil,  modifies  the  depth  available.  If 
we  are  judging  absolute  depth,  an  increase  in  diameter  of  the 
out-of-focus  pencil  diminishes  depth,  and  a  reduction  in  dia¬ 
meter  increases  it.  If  we  are  judging  apparent  depth  a  propor¬ 
tionate  increase  or  reduction  in  diameter  of  the  out-of-focus 
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and  in-focus  pencils  together  will  not  cause  any  variation,  while 
a  disproportionate  alteration  will  do  so.  A  reduction  of  their 
ratio  will  imply  that  more  depth  is  available,  and  an  increase  in 
their  ratio  will  suggest  the  opposite. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fifth  assumption  made  in  the  formulae. 
It  is  well  known  that  definition,  orthe  size  of  the  effect  produced 
by  a  single  light  pencil  vraies  to  a  certain  slight  extent  with  the 
grain  of  the  sensitive  surface.  If  a  fine  focus  is  slightly  ex¬ 
panded  by  reason  of  the  coarseness  of  the  surface,  then  the 
blur  of  any  out-of-focus  pencil  is  also  expanded  to  the  same 
extent,  and  absolute  depth  is  therefore  slightly  diminished. 
Apparent  depth,  however,  seems  to  be  increased,  because  the 
ratio  between  the  best  and  worst  definition  is  reduced.  This  is 
an  example  of  one  cause  producing  quite  opposite  effects  on 
depth  according  as  we  view  the  matter  from  the  absolute  or 
relative  point  of  view.  Quantitively,  the  variation  is  a  very 
small  matter,  even  though  there  is  considerable  difference  in 
the  relative  quality  of  the  definition  produced  on,  for  example, 
gelatine  and  collodion  films. 

Before  studying  in  detail  the  effect  of  spherical  aberration, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  run  through  a  few  definitions  of  depth, 
which  will  have  to  be  considered  more  minutely  than  has 
hitherto  been  necessary. 

The  only  type  of  depth  we  are  concerned  with  is  that  known 
as  “  depth  of  field,”  and  expressive  of  the  distance  between 
the  nearest  and  farthest  objects  in  approximate  focus.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  actual  distance  between 
these  two  objects,  and  sometimes  to  consider  their  relative 
distances  from  the  lens.  These  latter  distances  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  as  “  focal  ”  depths,  while  the  difference  between  the 
extreme  focal  depths  is  described  simply  as  “  total  ”  depth. 
Total  depth  may  be- divided  into  “near”  and  “far”  depth  of 
field,  the  former  being  the  distance  from  the  one  object  in 
sharp  focus  to  the  nearest  object  in  approximate  focus,  while 
far  depth  is  the  distance  from  the  object  in  sharpest  focus  to 
the  most  distant  one  that  is  in  approximate  focus.  Near  and 
far  depth  added  together  thus  give  total  depth  of  field,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  if  we  focus  on  an  infinite  distance,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  far  depth  at  all,  near  depth  only  can  then 
exist. 

If  we  focus  with  a  certain  aperture  upon  what  is  known  as  the 
hyperfocal  distance  of  the  lens  for  that  aperture  far  depth  ex¬ 
tends  right  up  to  infinity,  and  the  total  depth  available  is  then 
the  maximum  possible.  If  we  focus  on  a  definite  point  beyond 
the  hyperfocal  distance,  total  depth  diminishes,  for  though  near 
depth  always  increases  with  the  distance  of  the  object  in  sharp 
focus,  the  gain  in  near  depth  is  not  equal  to  the  extra  distance. 
If  we  focus  on  a  point  nearer  than  the  hyperfocal  distance  far 
depth  is  reduced  from  an  infinite  to  a  finite  distance,  and 
far  and  near  depth  both  diminish  rapidly  with  the  distance 
of  the  object  in  sharp  focus.  Under  ordinary  conditions  far 
depth  always  remains  greater  than  near  depth,  but  the  two  be¬ 
come  very  nearly  equal  and  very  small  when  we  focus  on  a  very 
near  object  with  a  large  aperture.  If  spherical  aberration 
exists  it  increases  with  the  aperture  while  the  theoretical  depth 
diminishes,  hence  the  effects  of  the  aberration  upon  depth 
become  more  and  more  important  as  the  aperture  is  enlarged. 

Focal  depth  always  varies  with  the  distance  of  the  object 
in  sharp  focus,  but  if  that  distance  is  fixed  an  increase  of  near 
depth  involves  a  reduction  of  near  focal  depth,  as  the  sum  of 
the  two  must  always  be  equal  to  the  distance  on  which  we  are 
focussing.  On  the  other  hand,  a  gain  in  far  depth  must  always 
involve  a  gain  in  far  focal  depth  until  an  infinite  distance 
is  reached.  Formulse  give  either  depth  or  focal  depth,  but 
the  distinction  between  the  .  two  should  be  carefully  noted. 
Focal  depth  only  gives  the  points  from  which  depth,  properly 
so  called,  is  to  be  measured.  C.  Welborxe  Piper. 


THE  CULTURE  VALUE  OF.  PHYSICS. 

*  I. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  Physical  Section  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 
Culture  is  a  polyedron  of  very  many  faces.  It  is  a  crystal 
that  changes  its  aspect  as  it  changes  its  position  relative  to 
the  observer.  In  order,  therefore,  to  describe  it,  we  must  give 
separate  consideration  to  each  of  its  different  parts.  This  state¬ 
ment,  however,  does  not  exempt  one,  who  wishes  to  treat  of  it, 
from  endeavouring  to  give  some  distinctness  to  its  general  con¬ 
figuration. 

The  word  “culture”  is  so  vaguely  used,  not  only  by  the 
masses  but  by  educators  as  well,  that  it  seems  like  a  faint  and 
distant  light  in  a  dark  and  dreary  cave,  shining  uncertain  and 
shading  into  a  misty  night.  The  word  is  mo-t  commonly  used 
in  a  vague  contradistinction  to  knowledge.  The  acceptance  of 
this  meaning  exerts  a  very  pernicious  influence,  for  it  frequently 
gives  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  more  useless  the  work  the  mere 
thankless  the  task,  and  the  less  the  knowledge  derived  the 
greater  is  the  mental  training  received.  The  most  striking 
corollary  of  this  is  the  absurd  “  Discipline  of  Difficulties  ”  which 
would  have  us,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  ant,  back  with 
our  burden  over  every  obstacle  that  can  be  found  in  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  path.  For  the  present  purpose  I  shall  consider  the 
culture,  discipline,  training,  received  in  an  intellectual  pur¬ 
suit,  as  the  indirect  or  mediate  as  distinguished  from  the 
direct  or  immediate  use  of  knowledge  ;  or  to  express  it  differently 
and  perhaps  to  shade  the  meaning  a  trifle — as  the  permanent 
effect  on  a  being  of  knowledge  and  of  the  method  of  getting 
knowledge.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  mark  the  outline,  I 
shall  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  faces  of  the  polyedron. 

Before  entering  upon  a  somewhat  perilous  sea,  let  me  assure 
you  that  I  am  not  taking  as  ballast  a  departmental  psychology. 
As  I  am  not  taking  such  a  ballast,  please  excuse  us  from  the 
disagreeable,  cheap,  and  useless  task  of  going  through  the 
motions  of  throwing  it  overboard. 

At  the  first  glance,  physics  seems  to  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  training  of  the  will.  Indeed,  it  would  be  foolish 
of  us  to  expect  it  to  replace  the  formal  study  of  ethics,  and 
it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  intrust  it  with  the  inculcation  of 
the  highest  and  most  refined  sense  of  duty.  But  a  closer  in¬ 
spection  reveals  the  fact  that  our  subject  makes  a  very  definite 
call  on  the  activities.  The  movements  necessitated  in  the 
laboratory  are  of  use  in  regulating  random  motion,  in  adjusting 
means  to  ends,  in  cutting  off  a  number  of  useless  adjustments 
in  order  that  the  remaining  ones  may  have  greater  speed  and 
certainty,  and  in  handing  to  automatism  and  semi-automatism 
simple  movements  that  the  attention  may  be  given  to  the  more 
complex  ones.  Besides,  the  knowledge  obtained  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  subject  induces  a  response  to  the  higher  stimuli, 
such  as  the  deference  to  the  remote  ends,  the  abstract  senti¬ 
ment  of  futurity,  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  desire  to  progress. 
Where  the  student  is  more  or  less  initiated  into  the  spirit, 
thoughts,  and  inspirations  of  the  semi-recluse  (as  he  is  in  a 
pursuit  of  physics),  it  speaks  well  for  the  effect  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  on  the  will  when  there  are  few  of  its  votaries  suffering 
from  the  malignant  form  of  the  disease  prevalent  among  the 
inactive.  I  speak  of  aceticism  which  finds  so  few  victims  in 
an  age  in  which  physics  counts  so  many  adherents.  But  we 
must  not  congratulate  ourselves  too  complacently,  for  many  of 
the  immunes  are  inoculated  by  simple  worldliness  which  causes 
the  motives  as  well  as  the  work  to  become  not  pure,  but  applied, 
and  substitutes  contrivance  for  investigation.  Morover,  there 
is  still  a  mild  form  of  the  disease  prevailing,  which  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  those  whose  systems  are  yet  unsullied,  and 
who  seek  pure  truth,  are  apt  to  find  action  in  the  world  at 
large  more  or  less  distasteful. 
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But  surely,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  man’s  conscience  is  modi¬ 
fied  by  a  pursuit  of  physics  in  its  several  departments.  We 
should  all  be  surprised  should  a  natural  philosopher  behave 
like  a  child  or  like  one  untaught.  Even  a  very  imperfect  habit 
of  investigation  and  reflection  must  cause  many  acts,  which 
before  gave  pleasure,  to  become  more  or  less  painful. 

In  the  culture  of  the  feelings  as  in  that  of  the  will,  physics 
play  a  somewhat  subordinate  part.  We  should  not  think  of  its 
awakening  the  stronger  feelings  of  love  and  hate,  nor  should 
we  expect  it  to  replace  the  formal  study  of  aesthetics.  It, 
however,  addresses  the  altruistic  emotions  and  aids  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  truth-loving  disposition.  This  it  does  by  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  facts  and  their  relations  ;  but  this  investigation  of 
fact  does  not  preclude  the  introduction  of  form.  Frequently 
do  we  hear  it  said  that  one  may  be  legally  right  and  yet  morally 
wrong.  Can  it  also  be  said  that  a  statement  may  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  natural  philosophy  and  still  leave  an  adverse 
moral  conviction?  Is  it  at  all  possible  that  what  Sidgwick 
calls  the  cosmic  emotion  is  partly  composed  of  sentiments 
ultra  and  sentiments  infra  physical?  “  Ultra  ”  I  use  to  refer 
to  the  higher  complex  speculations,  and  “  infra  ”  to  refer  to 
those  emotions  of  everyday  life  which  are  so  unscientific  and 
yet  so  persistent.  Lotze  says :  “  I  do  not  think  that  physics 
does  aught  to  resist  intuitable  fact ;  it  merely  insists  that 
all  investigation  be  carried  on  by  its  own  laws.”  Let  us  claim 
indulgence  long  enough  to  inquire  whether  it  be  for  the  best 
permanent  interest  of  truth  for  physical  science  to  impose  its 
laws  on  all  other  branches  of  inquiry.  Can  there  possibly  be 
other  fields  of  knowledge  requiring  other  postulates  and  other 
modes  of  research  ?  This  is  mere  fanciful  speculation ;  but, 
if  it  be  at  all  legtimitate,  there  is  a  field  of  inquiry  to  the 
emotions  of  which  physics  contributes  no  positive  aid. 

If  physical  laws  apply  to  all  things,  our  science  needs  im¬ 
provement  in  cultivating  those  nicer  sentiments  in  which  its 
devotees  are  often  so  signally  weak.  There  is  a  “  time  to 
keep  silence  and  a  time  to  speak,”  and,  moreover,  there  are 
occasions  when  it  is  well  to  soften  the  harsher  truths  of  every¬ 
day  existence.  One’s  finer  feelings  should  free  him  from  the 
brutality  of  unseemly  and  unnecessary  truth.  A  man  is  a 
boor  who  is  constantly  blurting  uncalled-for  facts.  It  is  by 
a  mind  cultivated  by  many  classes  of  truths  that  the  human 
being  receives  due  consideration  as  a  factor  in  the  progress  of 
humanity.  Individual  feeling  must  be  sometimes  set  aside 
for  truth’s  sake,  just  as  individual  life  must  be  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  life  of  the  community.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  certainly  true  that  the  feeling  as  well  as  the  life  of  the 
individual  is  deserving  of  recognition. 

This  consideration  of  the  feeling  for  others’  feelings  brings 
us  to  polite  culture.  It  is  but  little  positive  aid  that  our 
science  renders  here  ;  but,  in  behalf  of  the  science,  be  it  said 
that  arduous  work  in  the  field  of  fact  and  stern  reality  must 
ever  tend  to  keep  one  from  being  cultured  past  his  powers  and 
so  becoming  effeminated.  To  be  cultured  without  being  wise 
is  of  little  use  to  progress,  and  is,  in  many  respects,  like  being 
brave  without  being  strong.  Over-refinement  may  over-awe 
timid  men  and  those  unskilled  folks  who  seek  superiority  in 
others  and  ever  look  for  some  one  whom  they  can  follow ; 
but  it  must  fall  before  the  uncouth  strength  of  stern  unvarnished 
truth.  In  this  way  will  be  lost  the  good  derived  from  those 
facts  that  are  fearlessly  true,  yet  softened,  gentle,  and  mild. 
Let  us  step  out  of  our  own  field  long  enough  to  pick  a  specimen 
for  demonstration.  The  study  of  ancient  wars  as  pursued  in 
the  classics  tends  rather  to  produce  a  Brummel  than  an 
Achilles;  but  the  pursuit  of  tactics  and  the  experience  gained 
in  mancevring  troops  produces  the  practical  man  of  military 
affairs  who  is  needed  to-day  more  than  either  the  modern  beau 


or  ancient  hero.  If  an  efficient  learner  in  military  affairs  has 
polite  culture  commensurate  with  his  other  qualities  lie  will 
become  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier.  If  a  military  student’s 
refinement  is  beyond  his  skill,  he  will  be  made  an  object  of 
imposition.  If  his  culture  is  below  his  other  powers,  he  may 
succeed  in  military  affairs,  but  he  is  apt  to  make  war  more 
brutal  than  it  needs  to  be  at  this  stage  of  human  progress. 
The  function  of  physics  in  polite  culture  is  now  more  easily 
set  forth.  It  consists  in  restraining  and  strengthening  so  that 
more  refinement  becomes  possible  without  the  danger  of  ener¬ 
vation. 

Our  science  begets  a  liking  for  knowing  tilings  that  are  so. 
It  does  this  through  the  feelings  by  showing  man  liis  welfare 
at  stake.  Moreover,  the  sentiment  produced  is  neither  spurious 
nor  pedantic,  though  it  may  be  crude.  One  actuated  by  a 
spurious  feeling  of  the  type  which  I  at  present  have  in  mind 
cares  not  so  much  for  learning  as  for  the  emotions  of  learning. 
AVho  has  not  seen  a  student  toiling  daily  to  obtain;  not  an  educa¬ 
tion  as  he  himself  may  fondly  fancy,  but  to  obtain  the  sensations 
that  come  with  the  getting  of  an  education?  That  nice  little 
woman  so  often  seen  in  trains  poring  over  foreign  verbs  and 
participles  would  never  do  anything  with  that  language  if  she 
should  get  it ;  but,  alas,  she  will  never  get  it !  Next  year  it 
will  be  another  language  or  something  else.  She  hears  of 
the  culture  value  of  language,  and  she  feels  the  influence  of 
this  culture  much  as  one  hypnotised  tastes  what  he  is  told 
to  taste.  She  wears  a  dreamland  halo,  and  lives  in  a  self- 
sanctified  atmosphere.  How  much  better  she  feels  herself  to 
be  than  her  dancing  and  more  frivolous  sister !  Her  emotions 
are  cheap,  but  they  are  spurious.  And  yet  she  is  so  nice,  and 
does  so  little  harm,  we  needs  must  like  her. 

Of  the  pedant  there  is  no  need  to  speak  ;  we  all  know  him 
and  dread  him.  Speaking  very  generally,  we  might  say  that 
literature,  when  its  highest  and  most  remote  end  becomes  too 
little  removed  from  the  mere  task  of  the  moment,  produces 
pedantry.  Under  the  same  conditions  language  begets  spurious 
feeling,  and  science  boorishness. 

Our  sensations  give  to  us  a  certain  mental  tone  or  modality, 
which  modality,  persisting,  influences  the  feeling-tone  received 
from  succeeding  sensations.  This  is  also  true  in  the  higher 
intellectual  realms.  Each  fact  acquired  leaves  a  mental  taste, 
and  these  tastes,  taken  together,  produce  a  liking  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  which  continues  in  the  race.  In  the  field  of  knowledge 
we  have  well-marked  inclinations  which  form  our  intellectual 
temperament  or  disposition.  Men  collect  facts  of  a  certain 
order  just  as  botanists  collect  plants.  Some  of  us  like  or  dis¬ 
like  truth  just  as  others  of  us  like  or  dislike  poetry  or  music — 
that  is,  there  is  a  truth-loving  nature  just  as  there  is  a  poetic 
or  musical  nature.  With  different  individuals  the  same  piece 
of  knowledge  may  not  conform  to  the  same  end.  Two  students 
master  the  same  discussion  ;  the  first  feels  satisfied  on  .account 
of  the  gentle  flow  of  emotions  accompanying  the  discovery  that 
certain  new  facts,  by  dint  of  toil,  have  at  last  come  to  agree 
with  previously  acquired  facts,  although  at  first  they  did  not 
appear  to  harmonise.  The  second  student  is  elated  because 
he  feels  himself  to  be  so  clever,  because  he  can  strut  and  pose, 
and  because  he  sees  a  possibility  of  prevailing  against  some 
mortal  of  weaker  clay.  The  emotions  of  the  second  are  degrad¬ 
ing  and  spurious. 

This  sickly  imitation,  however,  is  not  the  only  cause  of  one’s 
failing  to  receive  the  full  emotional  benefit  of  a  piece  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Many  facts  fail  to  enter  our  temperament  at  all,  or 
else  fail  to  change  our  disposition  in  any  due  proportion  to  the 
time  and  labour  spent  in  acquiring  them.  Much  of  moral 
instruction  falls  upon  deaf  wills,  sesthetics  frequently  shows  its 
beauties  to  blind  emotions,  and  knowledge  often  seeks  response 
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from  dumb  intellects.  The  most  beautiful  poetic  passages 
may  fail  to  change  one’s  attitude  towards  his  neighbour.  The 
hieher  refinements  of  oratory  are  to  most  people  but  a  thin„ 
aoart  ”  and  even  the  noble  lessons  of  example  become  ours, 
?as it  were,  in  some  sort  of  limitation.”  The  truths  of  phrlo- 
sophy  are  acquired  by  many  a  toiler  who  regards  them  as  entire  y 
external  to  the  needs  of  everyday  existence,  and  “  such  outwar 
things  dwell  not  in  the  desires. 

If  we  consider  the  sentiments  of  the  average  pupil  after  he 
has  pursued  a  course  in  physics,  it  will  become  apparent  that 
the  truths  set  forth  do  change,  modify,  or  enter  the  tempera¬ 
ment.  This  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  teachings  do 
not  take  up  the  cudgel  with  egoism.  If  a  student  learns  that 
water  in  boiling  faster  has  no  higher  temperature,  he  has  his 
feeling  toward  nature  changed,  and  he  cherishes  no  fond  hope 
that  he  can  break  nature’s  laws  as  he  does  when  he  is  about  to 
eat  a  choice  morsel  of  indigestible  food.  By  virtue  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  this  personal  element  in  one’s  bearing  toward  velocity, 
ductility,  elasticity,  etc.,  he  has  his  disposition  somewhat  changed 
by  the  understanding  of  these  notions.  Not  entering  the  lists 
with  egoism,  however,  our  subject  cannot  conquer  save  by  very 
indirect  means.  Natural  philosophy  commands  no  force  of 
moral  suasion  to  cause  us  to  despise  and  refrain  from  degrading 
egoism  or  disgusting  gossip.  It  does,  however,  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  wean  the  young  student  from  things  con¬ 
crete,  presentative,  and  unclassified.  It  so  skilfully  trains  the 
beginner  in  the  spirit  of  independence  that  lie  is  able  to  walk 
alone  before  he  realises  that  he  is  not  bearing  on  the  out¬ 
stretched  hand  of  the  master.  The  danger  here  is  the  acquiring 
of  a  spirit  of  self-sufficiency  and  intolerance.  This  is  to  be 
overcome  by  cultivating  the  love  of  production. 


In  regard  to  the  effect  of  science  on  our  nature,  let  me  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  cannot  suddenly  make  us  what  we  are  not.  It 
goes  where  men  push  it,  and  so  long  as  men  are  arbitrary,  con¬ 
ventional,  and  intolerant,  science  must  be  more  or  less  so. 
We  are  justified  in  making  even  a  stronger  assertion.  Science 
is  not  much  ahead  of  the  people  any  more  than  government  is 
much  ahead  of  the  body  politic.  If  a  great  man  or  a  great 
movement  does  stir  the  populace  for  a  time  in  its  attitude  toward 
truth,  the  man,  the  movement,  and  the  emotion  are  constantly 
beset  by  the  danger  of  going  the  way  of  the  world.  And  this 
way  of  the  world  is  too  frequently  in  deep  ruts  and  along  narrow 
grooves. 

This  brings  us  to  the  distinction  between  real  and  conventional 
culture  and  to  the  realm  of  the  intellect.  There  are  those  who 
have  the  audacity  to  imply  and  even  the  hardihood  to  assert 
that  culture  is  the  ability  to  see  the  beauties  in  literature. 
Such  people  know  not  even  what  literary  culture  is,  much  less 
do  they  know  the  meaning  of  culture  in  general.  If  we  have 
our  better  parts  w^ell  developed,  shall  we  not  be  able  to  see 
the  beautiful,  the  strong,  and  the  true?  For  the  development 
of  all  of  these  parts  training  in  special  lines  is,  indeed,  neces¬ 
sary  ;  but  in  the  course  of  instruction  the  teacher  is  apt  to 
lay  too  much  stress  upon  technic  and  mere  conventionalities. 
In  regarding  the  adornments  made  by  man,  we  often  lose  sight 
of  the  simple  beauties  of  nature. 

Too  often  the  enjoyment  received  from  literary  works  is  due 
to  an  acquired  and  somewhat  unnatural  taste.  I  have  heard 
men  read,  re-read,  and  chuckle  over  Kipling,  where  he  says 
clever  things  indeed,  but  not  hilarious  ones,  and  I  have  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  Kipling  training.  I 


suppose  the  abstract  of  such  training  received  from  the  different 
authors  would  be  regarded  by  many  as  literary  culture.  But 
this  is  mere  polish  and  not  real  culture  at  all.  The  admira¬ 
tion  for  turns  and  tricks  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  appre¬ 


ciation  of  the  real  worth  of  the  author  that  the  foam  bears  to* 
the  depth  of  the  sea.  I  think  it  was  Josh  Billings  who  said  that 
“  it  is  better  not  to  know  so  much  than  to  know  so  much  that 
ain’t  so.”  It  is  equally  true  that  it  is  better  not  to  admire  so 
much  than  to  admire  so  much  that  is  not  good  ;  better  not  to 
laugh  at  so  much  than  to  be  convulsed  at  what  is  really  not  so 
very  funny  ;  better  not  to  go  into  ecstasies  over  so  many  beauties-' 
than  to  be  so  frequently  enraptured  by  the  distorted.  This; 
suggests  the  debt  we  owe  to  such  men  as  Ibsen.  Indeed,  what 
might  be  styled  the  materialistic  drama  and  the  idealistic  paint¬ 
ing  have  much  the  same  aim — that  is,  to  proclaim  the  fact  that, 
the  proper  study  of  art  is  nature,  not  art. 

But  does  our  subject,  which  is  concerned  so  largely  with  fact,, 
possess  any  of  the  artificiality  which  causes  one  to  lose  either 
beauty  or  truth  in  the  admiration  of  convention  and  fad  ?  Alas,, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  not  a  complete  absence  of 
foam  on  the  sea  of  physics  !  Every  decade  does  a  number  of 
experiments  go  the  rounds  of  the  schools  and  colleges,  owing 
their  popularity  to  so  slight  a  cause  as  imitation,  or  perhaps- 
even  to  such  a  scientific  triviality  as  the  fluctuation  in  values- 
on  the  exchange  of  philosophic  apparatus.  Let  one  of  the  great 
universities  introduce  a  set  of  experiments  for  reasons  peculiailj 
its  own,  and  many  of  the  schools  and  colleges  will  sheep-like- 
follow.  An  invention  of  Edison,  accompanied  by  a  bargain-lot 
of  apparatus  at  Konig’s  or  Zeise’s,  would  be  decidedly  felt  m 
the  instruction  for  a  few  years  to  come.  But  are  there  no  more- 
formidable  conventions  than  these?  Electricity  has  had  its- 
fads.  It  is  a  god,  a  man,  an  animal,  a  fluid.  Ali  of  these- 
interpretations  are  more  or  less  anthropomorphic.  ^tou  ,  in? 
speaking  of  faculty  psychology,  says  :  “  It  creates  an  appearance- 
of  explanation  without  the  reality,  and  in  this  way  seriously  re 
tards  the  progress  of  science.”  The  same  may  be  said  ot  the- 
assumptions  of  any  science  ;  and,  furthermore,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  tend  to  create  an  unnatural  standard  of  excellence. 

I  have  known  the  ability  of  a  scientist  to  be  estimated  by  hisr 
power  to  talk  ions.  Classic  science  must  have  an  Ionic  dia¬ 
lect.  But  even  further  than  this  physics  has  its  conventions. 
It  is  thought  to  be  a  science  of  simple  fact  and  experimental 
proof,  but  it  is  also  a  science  of  interpretations,  and  these  inter¬ 
pretations  result  too  often  in  unsound  theory,  partial  defini¬ 
tions,  and  ill-formed  concepts.  Rapid  discovery  has  caused  us 
to  give  too  little  consideration  to  the  relation  among  facts. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  when  a  theory  is- 
embraced  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  treated  as  a  classic  work 
of  art  in  natural  as  in  some  other  branches  of  philosophy. 
Physicists,  more  than  some  other  scientists,  realise  that  the- 
proper  study  of  science  is  nature,  not  science.  Furthermore^ 
although  physics  does  not  seek  the  substance  to  the  entire  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  form,  it  tends  to  create  a  disgust  for  the  meaner  con¬ 
ventionalities  of  life.  It  is  here  that  our  science  exerts  one- 
of  its  greatest  influences  on  everyday  existence. 

In  the -qualitative  element  of  a  sensation  physics  is  strong,, 
but  it  is  not  so  strong  in  the  quantitative  element,  in  so  far 
as  this  element  is  an  immediate  intuitive  estimation  o  t  e 
senses.  Indeed,  our  science  does  not  trust  the  senses  to  bear 
much  quantitative  testimony.  One  of  its  beauties  consists  in. 
the  reduction  of  sense  quantity  to  sense  quality.  In  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  reduction  space  and  time  differences  figure  conspicuously. 
The  quantity  of  the  impression  made  on  the  end  organ  is  notr 
therefore,  intrusted  with  the  quantitative  element  of  the  ex¬ 
periment.  The  eye  may  be  trained  to  distinguish  moie  minute- 
differences  of  position,  but  there  is  very  little  training  given, 
in  distinguishing  the  different  intensities  of  light.  Moreover,, 
in  the  higher  exactitude  of  measurements,  much  of  the  in¬ 
creased  refinement  is  due  to  device.  The  senses  in  general, 
however,  are  so  constantly  used  in  investigating  the  properties- 
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of  things  that  they,  together  with  the  power  of  verbal  ex¬ 
pression,  the  interest  and  the  attention  in  matters  pertinent, 
must  be  disciplined.  . 

The  training  of  sense-perception  is  very  efficient.  The  impres¬ 
sions  are  readily  worked  into  higher  mental  products,  but  the 
reins  are  never  given  to  simple  dreamland  fancy.  In  watching 
demonstrations  or  in  experimenting,  the  pupil  must  relinquish 
any  tendency  to  withdraw  from  the  external  world  and  to  follow 
a  train  of  his  own  ideas.  Yet  he  must  interpret  his  sen¬ 
sations  in  order  to  keep  them  consistent  with  the  object  to 
be  attained.  Thus  do  opposing  elements  exert  on  each  other 
a  wholesome  restraint.  Well  balanced  and  controlled  intel¬ 
lectual  activity  is  employed  when  the  student  stops  observing 
to  reflect  on  the  work  in  order  to  determine  whither  the  data 
lead,  to  correct  error,  or  to  imagine  the  conditions  necessary 
to  produce  a  desired  result.  The  referring  to  externality  at 
each  conclusion  leads  to  a  culture  which  is  difficult  to  obtain 
elsewhere. 

In  the  formation  of  certain  important  concepts,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  judgment  in  accepting  and  rejecting  qualities  in 
concept-building,  physics  is  very,  very  strong.  It  is  not  so 
strong,  however,  in  making  these  notions  complete  and  definite, 
although  it  may  render  them  adequate  to  its  immediate  pur¬ 
pose.  For  instance,  it  does  not  stop  to  discriminate  between 
mass  and  matter  before  setting  forth  the  methods  of  weighing. 
And  although  “  space  ”  becomes  more  explicit  by  virtue  of  the 
■delicate  space  relations  impressed  by  the  use  of  the  micrometer 
and  similar  instruments,  our  subject  asks  not  whether  space  is 
an  intuition,  a  postulate,  or  an  abstract  of  experiences.  In 
applying  the  concepts  formed  to  contrivance  and  to  experi¬ 
mentation,  physics  is  strong,  but  it  is  weak  in  pointing  out  the 
bearing  of  these  concepts  on  the  complex  affairs  of  life.  Thus 
“time”  is  rendered  more  complete  by  virtue  of  its  constant  use 
in  the  second  and  parts  of  a  second,  but  the  value  of  time  is 
not  inculcated. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  space  limit  to  discuss,  even 
imperfectly,  the  concepts  set  forth  by  physics,  for  they  are, 
indeed,  numerous  as  well  as  they  are  important.  Motion, 
momentum,  force,  energy,  work,  potential,  inertia,  radiation,  are 
but  a  powerful  few  culled  hastily  to  represent  dozens  of  giants 
and  thousands  of  the  lesser  sort.  It  seems  like  imposing  on 
credulity  to  ask  one  to  believe  that  in  courses  in  which  physics 
is  almost  entirely  neglected  branches  depending  for  their  treat¬ 
ment  on  the  concepts  formed  in  the  despised  subject  are  quite 
thoroughly  taught.  Yet,  hard  as  this  is  to  believe,  it  is  none 
the  less  true.  Why,  in  one  of  our  neighbouring  cities  the  study 
of  physics  and  chemistry  has  been  so  curtailed  that  it  seems 
as  if  the  good  folk  of  the  place  expect  to  hear  a  mystic  voice 
crying  “great  Nature  is  dead.”  Verily,  there  is  something 
rotten  in  Denmark  besides  actors.  B.  F.  Lacy. 


Check  to  the  Amateur  Photographer. — The  following  telegram  was 
received  by  a  daily  contemporary  from  New  York  last  week :  “When 
he  last  arrived  from  England  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  threatened  to 
have  the  camera  fiend  barred  from  all  vessels  controlled  by  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Company.  The  Collector  of  Customs 
has  now  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  taking  of  cameras  on  board 
incoming  passenger  steamers.” 

The  Rotherham  Photographic  Society’s  fourteenth  annual  exhibition 
will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Rotherham,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  October  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th,  1903.  The 
following  are  the  open  classes:— A:  Photograph,  any  subject  (previ¬ 
ously  medalled).  If :  Portraiture  and  figure  studies  (not  previously 
medalled).  C  :  Landscape  and  seascape  (not  previously  medalled).  D  : 
Architecture  (not  previously  medalled).  E  :  Lantern  slides  (sets  of 
four).  Further  information  respecting  the  exhibition  may  be  obtained 
from  Mi*.  H.  C.  Hemmingway,  hon.  sec.,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham. 


A  USEFUL  DEVELOPER— FOR  SOME  PURPOSES. 
Formulas. 

Single  Solution. 


Hot  water  .  10  oz. 

Metol  .  75  grs. 

Soda  sulphite  .  2  oz. 

Washing  soda  .  2  oz. 

Two  Solutions. 

A.  — Hot  water  .  10  oz. 

Metol  .  75  grs. 

Soda  sulphite  .  1  oz. 

B.  — Water  .  10  oz. 

Washing  soda  .  2  oz. 


It  looks  simple  and  innocent  enough,  doesn’t  it?  So  it  is.  That  is 
one  of  its  charms.  It  has  other  pleasant  features,  however,  which 
will  make  themselves  apparent  in  use.  The  origin  of  the  formula  is, 
to  some  extent  “  wropt  in  mystery.”  I  fancy  from  the  look  of  it  that 
it  carries  a  family  likeness  to  the  concentrated  solution  formula  given 
with  Hauff’s  metol,  with  the  advantage  that  the  prominent  features 
are  rounder.  By  which  1  mean  that  the  component  parts  are  in 
rounder  numbers,  and  are  easier  to  weigh  up  and  measure  out.  As 
regards  my  own  knowledge  of  it,  it  came  to  me  from  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Frederic  Lewis,  of  Birmingham,  well  known  as  a  trade  printer 
and  enlarger.  As  he  gave  it  me  it  was  in  the  single  solution  form, 
and  contained  only  1  ounce  of  sulphite  of  soda  and  only  10  ounces 
of  water.  The  accompanying  instructions  were :  Use  full  strength 
for  plates  and  gaslight  papers,  and  dilute  to  half  strength  for  bromide 
papers.  At  that  time  1  was  feeling  a  decided  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
with  regard  to  the  standard  “  M.  Q.”  developer,  as  usually  recom¬ 
mended  for  gaslight  papers,  especially  as  to  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  made  up,  but  unused,  solution.  The  prints  shown  to  me  made 
with  the  simple  metol  solution  attracted  me  by  reason  of  the  beautiful 
blue-black  colour  they  possessed  without  the  slightest  trace  of  green¬ 
ness.  They  had,  however,  a  very  decided  bronzing  in  the  deeper 
shadows,  which  suggested  a  developing  solution  of  greater  strength 
than  advisable.  Considerable  experiment  on  my  part  followed,  with 
the  result  that  I  now  use  the  modified  formula  as  grven  at  the  head 
of  this  article. 

These  trials,  I  may  say,  were  entirely  carried  out  with  the  idea  of 
obtaining  a  developer  for  gaslight  papeis,  which  would  give  the  same 
blue-black  colour  without  the  bronzing,  and  which  would  not  have  to 
be  made  up  afresh  every  time  a  few  prints  were  wanted.  At  first  I 
made  up  the  original  formula,  and  simply  diluted  it  with  varying 
volumes  of  water  until  I  had  decided  that  half  the  original  strength 
gave  me  prints  sufficiently  contrasty  without  any  bronzing,  this 
was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  however,  because  I  found  that  by  the 
time  I  got  to  the  last  ounce  or  so  of  the  concentrated  solution  the 
colour  of  the  prints  was  not  so  good  as  with  a  freshly  prepared  solution, 
and  this  was  still  more  apparent  when  the  solution  was  made  directly 
up  to  the  working  strength  instead  of  concentrated.  This  deterioration 
in  results  was  accompanied  by  a  decided  access  of  colour  in  the  stock 
solution.  Hence  I  argued  “not,  sufficient  preservative,”  and  decided 
on  the  single  solution  formula  here  given.  Similar  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  without  additional  sulphite  by  keeping  the  developer  proper 
(metol  and  its  preservative)  separate  from  the  alkali,  and  so  came  the 
two  solution  formula. 

The  choice  between  the  two  must  rest  upon  the  requirements  of 
the  worker  who  is  trying  the  developer.  If  he  is  likely  to  use  up  the 
20  ounces  in  a  reasonable  time — say  within  a  fortnight — the  single 
solution  will  do  admirably,  but  if  only  a  very  occasional  worker  the 
two  solutions  are  more  dependable.  The  worker  on  a  very  large  scale 
will  also  prefer  separate  solutions,  which  will  enable  him  to  make  up  a 
large  quantity  at  once  with  confidence,  using  the  full  ounce  bottle  oi 
metol  at  one  time.  In  compounding  the  solution  it  is  needful  to 
dissolve  the  metol  first  in  hot  water  (about  120  deg.  Fahr.),  and  only 
add  the  sulphite  when  solution  is  complete,  the  same  procedure  being 
followed  if  the  alkali  is  added  to  make  a  single  solution. 

For  use  with  gaslight  papers  we  must  have  the  inevitable  bromide 
of  potassium.  Various  makes  of  paper  need  different  quantities.  lor 
instance,  to  name  only  two,  I  find  that  Wellington  “  S.  C.  P.”  needs 
double  as  much  as  Criterion  “Celeriot.”  Probably  the  minimum 
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•with  any  make  is  one  drop  of  10  per  cent,  solution  potassium  bromide 
to  every  two  ounces  of  developer.  With  this  slight  variation  I  find 
the  developer  works  impartially  well  on  all  makes  of  paper,  and  1 
experience  much  greater  satisfaction  with  the  results  than  when  the 
“M.  Q.”  is  usually  given  For  small  work  up  to  half-plate  size,  I 
prefer  floating  the  print  on  the  developer  rather  than  swabbing  with 
cotton  wool,  and  four  ounces  of  developer  in  a  half  plate  dish  will  do 
an  enormous  quantity  of  work.  I  have  not  tested  it  to  see  what  is  the 
limit,  but  in  ordinary  practice  I  have,  during  an  afternoon,  made 
100  prints,  varying  in  size  (including  half-plates,  quarter-plates,  3  inch, 
and  2  inch  circles),  with  the  four  ounces  of  solution,  all  equally  good 
in  quality  and  colour.  Even  then  the  used  solution  was  not  thrown 
away  but  put  to  other  uses. 

As  a  developer  for  bromide  papers  there  is  no  real  need  for  any 
restrainer,  but  the  presence  of  the  small  quantity  as  used  for  gaslight 
papers  is  no  detriment.  Probably  the  slower  gaslight  papers,  with 
their  greater  comfort  in  working,  will  in  time  completely  oust  bromide 
papers  for  contact  work.  They  have  already  done  so  in  my  own  case. 
But  for  enlargements  this  can  never  be ;  bromide  papers  will  hold  their 
own,  and  this  simple  metol  developer  gives  as  fine  results  as  anyone 
can  wish  for.  For  the  man  who  likes  a  generous  exposure  and  tenta¬ 
tive  development  when  using  large  and  costly  pieces  of  paper,  the 
developer  saved  from  a  previous  day’s  work  can  be  used  in  place  of 
water  for  soaking  the  sheet  in.  It  has  a  feeble  developing  action, 
and  the  image  can  be  gradually  “  worked  up  ”  by  additions  of  fresh 
stock.  As  a  negative  plate  developer  it  must  be  conceded  at  once  that 
it  is  inferior  to  good  old  pyro ;  but  even  here  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  metol  stock  solution  to  the  pyro  developer  has  a  marvellous 
effect  in  known  cases  of  under-exposure.  For  transparency  work,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  complete  success.  Transparencies  for  reproduced  or  en¬ 
larged  negative  making  are,  when  developed  with  this  solution,  of  a 
cold,  blue-black  colour,  which  does  not  involve  unduly  prolonged 
exposures  afterwards,  they  possess  a  beautiful  velvety  bloom  in  the  deep 
shadows,  and  are  marvellously  free  from  grain  even  when  “  ordinary  ” 
plates  are  used  instead  of  transparency  plates.  This  latter  is  the 
greatest  recommendation  of  all  for  reproduction  work.  I  find  that 
such  transparencies  should  remain  in  the  developer  a  considerable  time 
until  all  light  action  is  developed,  and  the  back  of  the  plate  looks 
almost  as  dark  as  the  front.  I  can,  after  some  months’  constant  use, 
honestly  recommend  the  developer  for  the  purposes  named,  and  would 
advise  a  trial  of  it  by  those  seeking  a  clean-working,  easily  compounded, 
and  comparatively  cheap  developer,  with  excellent  keeping  qualities 

\Y.  E.  A.  Drinkvater. 


THE  PROPOSED  ILFORD-KODAK  AMALGAMATION. 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  to  the  shareholders  of  Ilford, 
limited  : — Report  of  the  Committee  of  Shareholders,  appointed  at  the 
Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  company,  held  on  the  25th  June, 
903,  under  the  following  resolution  :  — 

That  a  committee  of  five  shareholders  be  appointed,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  present  proposal  for  the  exchange  oi 
shares  made  by  the  Eastman,  Kodak  Company  of  New  Jersey; 
U.S.A.,  but  to  consider  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  Ilford 
Company,  and  to  consider  whether  any  proposals  or  suggestions 
that  may  be  submitted  to  the  committee  are  likely  to  prove  of 
benefit  to  the  Ilford  Company  and  its  shareholders,  and  that  this 
meeting  be  adjourned  to  a  future  date  to  receive  the  report  of 
such  committee.  That  the  committee  be  authorised  to  empdoy 
such  professional  assistance  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

We  commenced  our  inquiries  immediately  after  our  appointment, 
id  have  met  many  times,  sitting  for  several  hours  on  each  occasion, 
1  members  being  present  at  every  meeting.  We  have  interviewed 
i  the  directors  willing  to  attend,  and  have  received  replies  to  our 
dtten  questions  from  the  others.  We  have  had  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Asp's  assistance,  representing  Messrs.  Ashurst,  Morris,  and  Crisp, 
e  solicitors  to  the  company.  We  have  also  interviewed  Mr.  Clarke, 
Turquand.,  Youngs,  Bishop,  and  Clarke  (the  auditors  of  the  com- 
ny),  and  have  received  from  them  a  full  report  upon  the  accounts 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company’s  balance!  sheet,  as  compared  with 
■  rt  of  our  own  company.  We  have  also  interviewed  several  gentle¬ 


men  representing  different  sections  of  the  English  photographic  trade. 
Messrs.  Abbott  and  Davison,  representatives  of  the.  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  having  expressed  a  desire  to  meet  your  committee,  we 
invited  them  to  attend  one  of  our  meetings,  and  the  whole  position 
was  then  exhaustively  discussed,  Mr.  Abbott  undertaking  to  report 
your  committee’s  views  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company’s  board. 

Mr.  Abbott  wrote  on  6th  August,  1903,  stating  that  the  counter 
proposals  made  by  your  committee  cannot  be  entertained.  We  desire 
to  express  the  opinion  that  the  offer  recently  submitted  to  the  share¬ 
holders  was  totally  inadequate,  and  that  no  offer  should  have  been 
entertained  by  our  board  that  did  not  embrace  an  alternative  of  a  cash 
payment  (on  a  fair  basis)  instead  of  shares,  for  the  following  reasons  :  — 
That  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  New  Jersey  is  an  American 
Company,  holding  meetings  in  America  and  subject  to  its  laws ;  the 
shares  command  little  or  no  market  in  this  country,  are  troublesome 
to  register,  and  by  the  rules  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  the  new 
shares  would  not  be  realisable  for  some  time.  We  have  considered 
the  desirability  of  suggesting  a  combination  of  the  British  trade, 
including  in  the  union  the  large  and  successful  plate  and  film  makers, 
paper  manufacturers,  camera  and  lens  makers,  and  distributors.  We 
believe  that  such  a  combination  might  be  advantageous  to  our  share¬ 
holders,  but  without  the  necessary  authority  to  negotiate  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  ascertain  the  figures  relating  to  the  different  companies,  and 
except  in  a  vague  way  to  arrive  at  a  basis  on  which  such  a  combina¬ 
tion  could  be  formed.  We  considered  it  our  duty  to  visit  our  company’s 
works  at  Ilford  and  to  see  the  new  factory  now1,  being  erected,  but 
were  unable  to  carry  out  this  plan,  because  your  directors  objected  to 
admit  anyone  to  the  company’s  premises,  although  we  had  explained 
that  our  object  was  only  to  see  for  ourselves  the  general  character 
of  the  management,  and  to  interview  the  departmental  managers ;  we 
expressly  stated  that  we  did  not  seek  to  inquire  into  the-  secret  pro- 
ces  es  of  any  of  the  manufactures. 

We  have,  however,  interviewed  the  work’s  -manager  and  also  the 
business  manager.  Your  committee  fully  realise  the  responsibilities 
placed  upon  them,  and  especially  the  importance  of  not  disclosing 
the  many  details  and  trade  secrets  which  have  been  communicated  to 
them,  as  any  other  course  would  prejudice  our  business  and  also  our 
shareholders’  interests.  We  have  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  a  just  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  causes  of  the  unfortunate  discord  between  the  members  of 
our  board,  and  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
obtainable  has  tended  to  refute  the  unjust  and  unworthy  suggestions 
made  against  individuals,  and  so  widely  but  unwisely  published.  We 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  expressing  the  view  that  in  the  recent 
negotiations  with  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  one  section  of  our 
board  pushed  the  proposals  with  undue  haste  and  without  fully  con¬ 
sidering  the  many  interests  involved,  while  the  other  party  advanced 
trifling  objections  and  declined  serious  discussion ;  the  result  being 
that  no  real  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  bring  about  an  equit¬ 
able  arrangement  in  the  interests  of  our  company.  We  consider  that 
our  board  as  a  whole  exhibits  a  want  of  general  business  acumen  and 
a  lack  of  those  essential  qualifications  so  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  cordial  and  harmonious  relations  that  should  obtain  on  every 
board,  and  for  the  successful  conduct  of  so  large  a  commercial  under¬ 
taking.  Many  facts  have  come  up  in  evidence  indicating  that  the 
board  has  not  moved  with  the  times,  and  that  more  modern  ideas 
and  methods,  coupled  with  greater  businesslike  push  and  vigour,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  connection  with  the  commercial  side  of  the  undertaking, 
are  essential  for  the  maintenance  and  development  of  our  business. 
Your  committee  consider  that  your  board  does  not  contain  those 
elements  of  strength  necessary  to  cope  with  the  exceptional  competition 
to  which  our  trade  is  specially  subject  :  our  want  of  progress  being 
due  to  this  fact  and  to  the  smaller  rates  of  discount  allowed  by  our 
company,  in  compar  son  with  the  English  manufacturers  generally, 
and  also  with  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  task  of  the  committee  has  been  an  exceedingly  difficult 
one.  and  in  doing  their  duty  by  fearlessly  expressing  their  views  they 
trust  that  the  shareholders  and  the  directors  will  accept  their  recom¬ 
mendations  as  having  been  made  in  the  best  interests  of  the  company. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  We  unanimously  recommend  that  the  business  of  Ilford,  Limited, 
be  continued  under  strong  and  more  energetic  management;  and  we 
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are  of  opinion  that  for  the  welfare  of  the  company  the  following  changes 
in  the  'personnel  of  the  board  are  absolutely  necessary. 

2.  Major-General  G.  F.  Blake  :  We  consider  that  the  position  of 
chairman  of  our  company  should  he  occupied  by  a  gentleman  having 
a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  commercial  affairs,  and  that  General 
Blake  be  requested  to  retire  from  that  position,  and  occupy  an  ordinary 
seat  upon  the  board. 

3  Mr.  C.  J.  Cox  :  It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  hear  that  Mr. 
Cox  is  still  an  invalid,  and  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  him  to  obtain 
leave  of  absence  for  some  months.  At  the  present  juncture  we  con¬ 
sider  the  presence  of  all  the  directors  most  essential  to  our  prosperity. 
We  are  convinced  that  Mr.  Cox,  having  the  interest  of  our  business  at 
heart,  will  be  the  first  to  recognise  this,  and  will  doubtless  gladly  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  being  relieved  of  an  anxious  position  y 
endorsing  our  recommendation  that  he  be  requested  to  resign. 

4  Major-General  J.  Waterhouse  :  We  consider  that  General  Water- 
house’s  experience  does  not  qualify  him  for  the  post  of  director  of  our 
company,  as  he  has  no  practical  knowledge  of  English  trade  and 

finance;  and  we  think  he  should  be  invited  to  retire. 

5.  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  :  We  think  that  Mr.  Hughes,  as  a  director  and 
manager  of  a  department  of  manufacture,  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
in  having  to  act  in  the  double  capacity,  and  we  recommend  that  he 
be  invited  to  resign  his  directorship,  retaining  the  position  of  w orks 

manager,  for  which  he  is  sowell  qualified. 

6.  Mr.  E.  B.  Knobel  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Harman  :  We  recommend  that 
the  services  of  these  two  gentlemen  be  retained,  as  we  consider  their 
scientific  and  practical  manufacturing  knowledge  very  valuable  to  our 
company,  strengthened,  as  we  hope  they  will  be  by  the  election  of 
men  upon  our  board  of  recognised  commercial  and  financial  ability. 

7  Directors’  Fees  :  We  find  upon  comparison,  with  other  companies 
of  similar  standing,  that  the  present  scale  of  remuneration  allowed  to 
the  directors  is  excessive,  and  we  recommend  that  the  unnecessary 
office  of  deputy-chairman  be  abolished,  that  the  remuneration  of  the 
chairman  be  reduced  to  £500  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  other  direc¬ 
tors  to  £250  each  per  annum. 

8.  We  further  recommend  that  the  directors  be  requested  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  enable  the  shareholders  in  general  meeting 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  these  suggested  retirements. . 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  repeat  that  the  committee  have  arrived 
at  their  recommendations  unanimously,  and  feel  convinced  that  if  they 
are  adopted  in  their  entirety,  and  energetically  carried  out,  the  high 
standard  of  the  company’s  goods  will  be  maintained,  and  although  ve 
may  be  called  upon  to  make  some  immediate  sacrifice  to  meet  compe¬ 
tition,  wq  believe  that  increased  prosperity  will  ensue  in  the  near 
future. 

We  have  requested  the  board  to  call  the  necessary  general  meeting 
to  consider  our  report  and  recommendations ;  and  we  propose  to  ask 
you  to  support  us  with  your  proxies,  for  which  forms  will  be  issued  as 
soon  as  the  date  of  the  meeting  has  been  fixed. 

Henry  T.  Brice,  Chairman. 
William  Ashmole. 

Arthur  W.  Dixon. 

Mark  Finch. 

George  Haslam. 

London.  12th  August,  1903. 


The  Sheffield  Photographic  Society’s  open  photographic  exhibition 
will  be  held  in  the  Montgomery  Hall,  Surrey  Street,  Sheffield,  from  the 
17th  to  the  21st  November,  1903.  The  judges  will  be  Messrs.  Alex. 
Keighley,  F.R.P.S.,  Frank  M.  Sutcliffq,  and  C.  Barrow  Iveene, 
F  R.P.S.  The  following  classes  are  open  to  all,  amateurs  or  profes¬ 
sionals  : — A  :  Champion  class.  Any  subject  which  has  been  pieviously 
medalled  in  open  exhibition.  (Previous  awards  to  be  stated  on  entry 
form.)  B  :  Landscape,  seascape,  and  river  scenery.  C  :  Portraiture, 
figure  studies,  and  animals.  D  :  Architecture,  interior  or  exterior.  E  : 
Flowers,  fruit,  and  still  life.  F  :  Lantern  slides  (sets  of  four,  any 
subject).  Further  information  and  entry  forms  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Charlesworth,  1,  Joshua  Road,  Sheffield,  and  James 
W.  Wright,  62,  Yale  Road,  Sheffield,  joint  exhibition  secretaries. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  RADIUM. 

Last  March  the  “  Times,”  remarks  that  journal  in  its  issue  of  Thurs- 
day,  August  13th,  announced  the  discovery  by  M.  Curi<  of  the  astopnh* 
ingfact  that  radium,  in  addition  u>  th.-  radn.  .h  u\.  i  ;  •  ■  " 

more  or  less  familiar  by  the  researches  of  M.  Becquerel  on  uranium, 
possesses  the  property  of  maintaining  its  temperature  at.  a  point  three 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  its  surroundings,  and  of  continuou  ©nut 
ting  heat  without  any  apparent  diminution  of  bulk  or  alteration  of 
physical  constitution.  This  announcement  was  received  with  great 
incredulity.  Eminent  men  of  science  refused  to  accept  a  st  lU  a 
so  irreconcilable  with  scientific  experience,  and  maintained  that  thero 
must  have  been  somewhere  a  serious  error  of  observation.  '1  hat 
radium  possessed  radio-active  properties  indefinitely  more  powerful 
than  those  displaved  by  any  other  body  was  a  fact  of  an  order  to  which 
we  were  accustomed.  These  properties,  however  remarkable,  differed 
only  in  degree  from  properties  with  which  the  scientific  world  was 
familiar  That  difference  in  degree  has  indeed  become  sufficiently  ) 
astonishing  in  the  light  of  further  study,  for  it  has  become  clear  that  j 
radium,  without  external  stimulus  can  produce  effects  hitherto  only  I 
obtainable  bv  means  of  the  electric  discharge  in  high  vacua.  It  can 
throw  gases ‘into  that  state  of  vibration  which  causes  the  production  , 
of  their  characteristic  spectrum,  and  it  emits  at  the  same  time  a  radia^ 
tion  resembling  the  Rdntgen  rays  and  producing  like  them  marked  I 
physical  and  physiological  effects.  Superadded  to  this  extraordinary 
development  of  powers  not  unfamiliar  in  their  lower  manifestations, 
is  the  unique  and  unprecedented  power  of  emission  of  heat,  which  I 
is  now  established  beyond  all  possibility  of  question.  That  gross  i 
physical  effect,  in  addition  to  the  radio-active  and  physiological  effects; 
produced  on  so  large  a  scale,  points  to  an  amazing  total  output  of 
energy  for  which  no  compensation  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Strenuous  efforts  have,  of  course,  been  made  to  obtain  accurate- 
measurements  of  the  heat  production,  and  to  determine  the  effect  of 
external  conditions  in  promoting  or  retarding  it.  M.  Curie  has  just  com¬ 
municated  to  the  French  Physical  Society  a  paper  stating  the  results 
of  a  recent  inquiry.  It  appears  that  at  the  time  of  his  lecture,  at 
the  Royal  Institution  in  June,  the  resources  of  that  laboratory  m 
producing  and  manipulating  liquid  gases  were  utilised  in  a  new  series, 
of  experiments.  Professor  Dewar  had  already  in  1893  improved  the 
calorimetric  use  of  liquid  gases  by  means  of  a  combination  of  vacuum 
vessels  so  that  heat-evolution  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  liquid  air 
or  hydrogen  could  be  determined  with  accuracy.  When  a  sample  of 
radium  bromide  weighing  0.7  gramme  was  tested  in  this  way  it  waa 
found  to  be  capable  of  volatilising  an  amount  of  liquid  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  equivalent  respectively  to  6c.  c.  and  7oc.c.  of  the  gases 
measured  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  It  seems  that  through  a  very 
wide  range  of  temperature  the  thermal  emission  remains  unchanged. 
Whether  at  the  temperature  of  a  summer  day  or  at  that  of  liquid  air; 
the  emission  of  heat  goes  on  without  perceptible  variation.  When 
however,  we  make  a  long  downward  stride  from  liquid  air  to  hqui 
hydrogen,  radium  shows  that  it  is  not  always  unaffected  by  externa 
temperature.  Within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the  absolut 
-ero  a  change  occurs  in  the  rate  of  heat  emission,  but  not  in  the  dire* 
tion  that  might  be  anticipated  in  view  of  the  effect  of  low  temperature 
on  ordinary  chemical  action.  Instead  of  being  reduced,  the  emissio 
of  heat,  so  far  as  present  data  can  be  relied  on,  is  augmented  at  ttn 
temperature  of  liquid  hydrogen.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  this  extra 
ordinary  phenomenon,  it  only  increases  in  intensity  at  a  point  when 
all  but  the  most  powerful  chemical  affinities  are  in  abeyance.  ih* 
evaporation  of  a  liquid  gas  gives  an  absolute  measurement  of  the  amoun 
of  heat  given  off  by  radium.  Changes  in  the  degree  of  radio-activit; 
may  escape  the  most  careful  observer,  or  may  be  imagined  where  the; 
do  not  exist,  but  the  quantity  of  liquid  hydrogen  which  a  given  mas 
of  radium  converts  into  gas  in  a  given  time  can  be  easily  measure* 
with  an  accuracy  which  is  beyond  cavil,  and  the  amount  o  ea 
required  for  the  conversion  can  be  ascertained  with  great  precis 
Hence  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  either  of  the  quantity  o  ea 
evolved  by  radium  or  of  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  emission  is  apparent . 
greater  in  liquid  hydrogen  than  at  any  temperature  from  that  of  liqur 

air  up  to  that  of  an  ordinary  room.  ...  „  * 

At  the  beginning  of  these  experiments  in  liquid  hydrogen  a  coin 
result  appeared  to  emerge  when  the  low-temperature  therma  gie..su’ 
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ments  were  compared  with  the  early  Curie  values  observed  at  the 
temperature  of  melting  ice,  as  formerly  given  in  the  “Times.”  This 
led  to  the  curious  discovery  that  a  freshly  prepared  salt  of  radium  has 
a  comparatively  feeble  power  of  giving  off  heat  at  all  temperatures, 
but  that  its  power  steadily  increases  with  age  until  about  a  month 
from  its  preparation,  when  it  reaches  the  maximum  activity,  which 
it  afterwards  maintains  apparently  indefinitely.  A  solution  of  a  radium 
salt  behaves  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Its  power  of  heat  emission  is 
at  first  relatively  low,  but  goes  on  increasing  for  about  a  month,  when 
it  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the  solid  salt,  and  so  remains.  These  remark- 
dale  results  throw  no  light  upon  the  process  by  which  radium  maintains 
its  constant  emission  of  heat  and  radio-activity,  but  they  will  have  to  be 
accounted  for  by  any  theory  that  may  be  constructed. 

■ - ♦ - 

SCULPTURE  BY  MACHINERY. 

Michael  Angelo  is  said  to  have  chiselled  his  wonderful  statues  out 
of  the  solid  marble  without  having  the  guidance  of  models  of  clay  or 
ather  plastic  material.  Whether  the  statement  be  true  or  false  the 
modem  sculptor  prefers  safer,  if  more  elaborate,  methods.  His  custom, 
■tates  the  “  Morning  Post,”  is  first  to  model  in  clay  the  bust,  figure, 
ar  group  he  designs  to  produce  in  more  permanent  material.  The  clay 
model  is  then  handed  over  to  skilled  workmen,  who  reproduce  it  in 
marble  by  mechanical  means.  Innumerable  small  holes  of  carefully 
measured  length  are  drilled  into  the  stone,  and,  after  Aveeks  or  months 
af  labour,  a  marble  copy  of  the  model  is  made.  The  sculptor  afterwards 
sndows  the  copy  with  all  the  artistic  merit  of  which  he  is  capable,  and 
50  makes  the  work  his  own.  There  have  been  attempts  from  time  to 
:ime  in  various  quarters  to  provide  a  machine  which  will  perform  the 
task  now  carried  out  by  the  sculptor’s  Avorkmen,  but  hitherto  they  have 
net  with  little  or  no  success.  It  has  been  reserved  for  Sir  Arthur 
donan  Doyle,  the  well  knoAvn  and  popular  novelist,  and  Mr.  W.  G. 
pones,  a  sculptor  who  is  better  knpwn  in  the  United  States  than  in 
his  country,  to  bring  before  the  public  an  invention  which  will  do  all 
he  work  now  done  by  the  “  pointer,”  and  in  a  twentieth  of  the  time, 
[he  inventor  is  Signor  Auguste  Bontempi,  of  Naples.  Sir  A.  Conan 
)oyle  and  Mr.  Jones  have  acquired  all  the  British  rights  in  the  inven- 
ion,  as  well  as  the  only  machine  carrying  out  Signor  Bontempi’s  ideas 
t  present  in  existence. 

A  representative'  of  the  “  Morning  Post  ”  had  the  opportunity  of 
peing  the  sculpturing  machine  at  Avork  yesterday.  It  has  been  tem- 
orarily  set  up  at  Battersea  in  a  factory  recently  occupied  by  one  of 
iose  limited  companies  that  have  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  its  domicile 
approached  through  a  grass-groAvn  private  road  and  a  number  of 
ust-covered,  deserted  rooms.  But  these  depressing  surroundings  are 
irgotten  as  soon  as  the  machine  is  seen  at  Avork.  It  is  really  a  Avon- 
2rful  contrivance,  and  one  that  is  probably  destined  to  have  a  great 
feet  on  the  art  of  sculpture  in  the  immediate  future.  When  our  repre- 
ntative  inspected  the  machine  it  Avas  engaged  in  producing  tAvo 
arble  copies  of  a  bust  of  Homer.  The  Italian  Avorkman  in  charge  aa  as 
ated  on  one  side  of  the  machine.  In  front  of  him  Avas  a  plaster  cast, 
ith  one  hand  he  guided  a  rod  backAvards  and  forwards  over  the 
aster.  A  revolving  steel  drill  protruded  from  the  machine  a  couple 
feet  away  and  another  further  on.  In  front  of  each  of  these  drills 
is  fixed  a  block  of  marble.  A  jet  of  Avater  played  on  the  point  of 
yh  drill.  Every  movement  of  the  rod  in  the  Avorkman’s  hand  was 
llowed  by  a  similar  movement  on  the  part  of  the  drills,  which  rapidly 
t  away  the  surface  of  the  marble  until  ft  corresponded  with  the 
rface  of  the  plaster.  The  machine  had  already  roughly  cut  the  face 
the  poet  out  of  the  marble  and  was  at  work  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
me  of  the  superabundant  stone  having  been  rapidly  cleared  away, 
a  rod  was  applied  to  the  fillet  binding  the  poet’s  hair,  and  in  a  feAV 
inutes  the  ribbon  Avas  reproduced  in  marble.  The  rough  outline  of 
|  a  hair  then  made  its  appearance,  every  lock  being  hewn  out  of  the 
1  d  stone  with  astonishing  celerity  and  marvellous  fidelity. 

^  finished  copy  of  the  same1  bust  Avas  standing  in  the  Avorkshop. 
is  copy  was  being  made  Avhen  Mr.  Thomas  Brock,  R.A. ,  inspected 
t :  machine  a  short  time  ago.  The  distinguished  sculptor  expressed 
*  opinion  that  it  Avould  take  a  skilled  Avorkman  three  weeks  merely 
f  point”  such  a  bust,  and  he  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment 
'  en  he  learnt  that  the  machine  had  done  the  work  in  a  single  day. 


Another  visitor,  Mr.  Brindley,  of  the  firm  of  Farmer  and  Brindley, 
said  it  would  take  from  six  Aveeks  to  two  months  to  do  what  the  machine 
is  said  to  have  accomplished  in  about  nine  hours. 

It  remains  only  to  congratulate  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  and  Mr.  W.  G. 
Jones  on  the  good  fortune  in  having  alighted  on  so  remarkable  an 
inA'ention.  The  present  machine  cost  only  about  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  expense  of  Avorking  is  almost  infinitesimal.  While  the  invention 
Avill  not  do  away  Avith  the  necessity  for  the  artist’s  finishing  touches 
in  the  case  of  delicate  work,  it  promises  entirely  to  abolish  the  present 
long  and  costly  process  of  “pointing.”  So  far  as  architectural  decora¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  the  effects  of  its  introduction  should  be  remarkable. 
In  the  opinion  of  one  architect  of  experience  it  will  reduce  the  price 
of  architectural  carving  “from  pounds  to  shillings.”  The  same  Corin¬ 
thian  capital,  for  instance,  is  reproduced  in  infinite  number,  and  so 
is  much  of  the  floral  Avork  that  enters  largely  into  the  adornment 
of  Gothic  buildings.  The  cost  of  such  reproduction  can  noAv  be  greatly 
reduced  Avithout  in  any  Avay  depreciating  the  artistic  excellence  of  the 
work.  There  is  no  reason  Avhy,  Avhen  such  a  machine  comes  into 
common  use,  really  good  sculpture  should  not  take  the  place  of  the 
inferior  carvings  in  stone  which  iioav  disfigure  the  portals,  the  AvindoAvs, 
and  the  mantels  of  many  of  our  suburban  houses.  The  invention  is 
undoubtedly  a  notable  one,  and  it  has  vast  possibilities  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

- ♦ - 

PROF.  SIR  WILLIAM  CROOKES,  F.R.S. 

(By  the  London  Correspondent  of  the  “Scientific  American.”) 

“  Scientific  men  are  very  like  paviors ;  they  lay  doAvn  stones  for 
future  generations  to  Avalk  over,  and  Avear  out.”  Such  is  the  prescient 
explanation  of  scientific  research  and  pursuit  of  a  new  discovery, 
expressed  by  Prof.  Sir  William  Crookes,  F.R.S. ,  the  eminent  British 
chemist.  Science,  although  it  possesses  a  bewitching  glamour  to 
its  disciple,  is  yet  a  lonely  occupation.  Great  ideas  and  possibilities- 
of  the  hitherto  unknoAvn,  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the  chemist,  only 
to  be  folloAved  by  years  of  patient  investigation,  ceaseless  experiments, 
and  repeated  failures.  When  an  epoch-making  discovery  bursts  upon 
the  world,  not  an  evanescent  thought  is  bestoAved  upon  the  years  of 
protracted  labour  and  intricate  calculations  that  such  a  discovery 
has  entailed.  Sir  William  Crookes  can  relate  many  such  experiences. 
When  he  discovered  the  new  element  thallium,  he  promptly  set  to- 
Avork  among  other  numerous  experiments  to  ascertain  its  atomic 
weight— 203. 642.  The  figures  Avere  worked  out  as  far  as  the  first 
decimal  point  with  comparative  ease,  but  to  determine  the  second 
decimal  figure  involved  no  less  than  tAvo  years  of  patient  labour. 
Sir  William  Crookes  is  a  born  scientist.  He  played  with  chemistry 
in  his  infancy,  practised  it  during  his  youth — much  to  the  discom¬ 
fiture  of  his  parents,  Avhose  goods  and  chattels  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  his  experiments — and  has  developed  it  ever  since.  He  is 
now  in  his  seventy-first  year,  having  been  born  in  1832.  At  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  as  a  pupil 
of  the  famous  Dr.  Hoffmann,  and  acquitted  himself  with  such  dis¬ 
tinction  that  tivo  years  later  he  Avas  appointed  Hoffmann’s  assistant. 
In  1854  he  obtained  the  much-coveted  post  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Meteorological  Department  of  the  Radcliffe  College  of  Oxford, 
Avhich  post  he  subsequently  relinquished  in  order  to  devote  his  entire 
energies  to  the  pursuit  of  chemistry.  Although  his  Avork  has  been 
rigorously  scientific,  Sir  William  Crookes  is  gifted  with  a.  poetic 
imagination  that  has  often  enabled  him  to  set  forth  tellingly  hi  his 
papers  the  results  he  has  attained.  Once  he  has  embarked  upon  a 
project,  he  knows  no  turning  back.  “  To  stop  short  in  any  research 
that  bids  fair  to  widen  the  gates  of  knoAvledge,  to  recoil  from  fear 
of  difficulty  or  ad\Terse  criticism  is,”  he  considers,  “  to  bring  reproach 
upon  science.”  He  goes  straight  on,  feeling  his  way  with  the  utmost 
caution,  exploring  up  and  down,  right  and  left,  inch  by  inch,  folloAA’ing 
his  reason  AvheresoeATer  it  may  lead  him,  even  although  it  occasionally 
may  prove  a  veritable  will  o’  the  Avisp.  It  was  this  dogged  perseverance 
which  resulted  in  his  discovery  of  thallium  and  its  remarkable  pro¬ 
perties.  The  experiments  with  this  nerv  element  Avere  continued  for 
a  period  of  about  eleven  years,  from  1862  to  1873,  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  time  the  study  of  the  occurrence,  distribution,  and 
reaction  of  this  substance  was  his  paramount  Avork. 
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Prof.  Crookes’s  discovery  of  thallium,  like  Dr.  Roentgen’s  discovery 
of  the  X-rays,  was  to  a  very  great  extent  the  result  of  an  accident. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  examination,  by  the  spectroscope,  of  the  residue 
which  results  from  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  bright  emerald-green  line  which  asserted 
itself.  This  line  had  never  been  noticed  before,  and  he  consequently 
followed  up  its  appearance,  with  the  result  that  he  succeeded  in 
isolating  a  new  metal  which  he  called  thallium.  The  first  piece  of 
this  new  element  was  placed  on  view  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
London  of  1861,  and  commanded  universal  attention.  During  the 
next  eight  years  he  carried  out  minute  investigations  of  the  many 
properties  of  this  substance.  It  was  in  the  course  of  his  experiments 
to  determine  its  atomic  weight,  during  which,  in  order  to  obtain 
accuracy,  he  weighed  it  in  a  vacuum,  that  he  discovered  that  even 
under  these  conditions  the  balance  behaved  in  a  most  irregular  manner. 
The  metal  appeared  to  be  heavier  when  cold  than  when  in  a  heated 
condition,  and  this  phenomenon  he  explained  as  an  “expulsion  from 
radiation.”  He  showed  that  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  has 
been  extracted,  a  body  has  a  tendency  to  repel  itself  from  another 
body  which  has  a  greater  heat  than  itself.  It  was  this  observation 
of  the  anomalous  behaviour  of  thallium  that  led  to  his  invention  of 
the  radiometer,  which  by  the  way  be  regarded  as  an  apparatus  for 
the  direct  transformation  of  light  into  heat,  but  which  was  subsequently 
perceived  to  be  dependent  upon  thermal  action.  He  next  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  discharges  of  electricity  through  highly  rarefied  gases, 
and  to  the  development  of  the  theory  he  had  formed  in  the  course 
of  his  previous  experiments  with  thallium,  of  the  existence  of  a 
“fourth  state  of  matter.”  The  name  of  Crookes  will  for  ever  be 
associated  with  his  remarkable  discoveries  in  connection  with  radiant 
matter  and  his  evolution  of  the  Genesis  of  Elements.  The  results 
of  his  researches  in  highly  rarefied  tubes  caused  him  to  assume  the 
existence  of  matter  in  ultra-gaseous  form,  to  which  he  applied  the 
term  of  radiant  matter.  He  explained  the  novel  phenomena  of 
phosphorescence,  trajectory  shadows,  mechanical  action,  magnetisa¬ 
tion,  and  intense  heat,  possessed  by  matter  in  ultra-gaseous  state. 
It  was  a  remarkable  discovery  that  stormed  the  scientific  world,  for 
it  was  of  enormous  range,  as  the  discoverer  conclusively  proved  by 
demonstrating  that  while  some  radiant  matter  was  as  stable  as  a  chair, 
other  forms  were  of  the  character  of  radiant  energy.  It  was  the  fringe 
where  matter  and  force  appeared  to  merge  into  each  other.  At  first 
Prof.  Crookes’s  thesis  was  regarded  with  scepticism  by  the  scientific 
world,  until  the  elaborate  and  numerous  experiments  of  the  discoverer 
proved  unassailably  convincing  in  the  natural  progress  of  events. 
But  the  times  have  changtd,  and  we  have  changed  with  them  since 
Crookes’s  discovery  was  first  announced.  What  he  originally  termed 
radiant  matter  has  developed  into  electrons — the  separate  units  of 
electricity,  which  is  as  atomic  as  matter.  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney,  by 
his  discovery  of  electrons,  not  only  established  Prof.  Crookes’s  earlier 
discovery,  but  successfully  elucidated  many  problems  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  defied  solution,  for  a  chemical  ion  consists  of  a  material  nucleus 
or  atom  of  matter,  which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  mass, 
and  a  few  electrons  of  atoms  of  electricity.  He  demonstrated  that  all 
liberated  electrons  do  not  pass  off  in  the  form  of  gas,  but  act  more 
iu  the  form  of  a  mist,  arei  mobile,  and  are  carried  to  and  fro  in 
currents  of  air,  finally  settling  on  the  walls  of  the  settling  vessel  if 
left  undisturbed.  The  mass  of  an  electron,  according  to  J.  J.  Thomson, 
is  calculated  at  1/700  part  of  a  hydrogen  atom,  and  as  these  masses 
start  from  the  negative  pole  in  a  vacuum  tube  with  a  velocity  of 
about  one-half  of  that  of  light,  naturally  their  heating,  phosphorescent, 
and  mechanical  power  is  tremendous. 

The  course  of  time  has  proved  that  Prof.  Crookes’s  the  is  of  1879 
was  no  wild  chimera  of  the  laboratory,  but  an  indisputable  fact  which 
opened  up  a  fresh  untrodden  field  in  scientific  investigation.  The 
existence  of  matter  in  an  ultra-gaseous  state,  the  existence  of  material 
particles  smaller  than  atoms,  the  existence  of  electrons,  the  emanations 
from  uranium,  and  the  dissociation  of  the  elements  have  now  all  been 
proved  to  be  one  homogeneous  theory,  by  the  remarkable  discovery 
of  radium  and  the  experiments  with  this  new  element  by  M.  and  Mme. 
Curie,  so  that  what  was  twenty-five  years  ago  regarded  as  Prof. 
Crookes’s  drtam  has  at  last  been  realised.  With  regard  to  Prof. 
Crookes's  researches  cone,  ruing  the  Genesis  of  Elements,  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  adequately  the  value  of  his  investigations  in  this  direction 


to  science.  It  was  in  1883  that  he  commenced  operations  in  his  work 
which  was  attended  with  such  momentous  success.  It  was  a  laborious 
task,  this  inquiry  of  the  nature  and  construction  of  the  rarer  earths, 
but  by  dint  of  repeated  chemical  fractionations  he  succeeded  in  dividing 
yttrium  into  distinct  portions,  which  yielded  different  spectra  when 
exposed  in  a  high  vacuum  to  the  spark  from  an  induction  coil.  At 
first  these  phenomena  were  regarded  as  due  to  the  removal  of  impurities 
in  the  metal,  but  Prof.  Crookes  conclusively  established  his  claim 
that  they  were  the  result  of  the  actual  splitting  up  of  the  molecule 
of  yttrium  into  its  fundamental  constituents,  and  he  provisionally 
concluded  that  the  so-called  simple  bodies  are  in  reality  compound 
molecules.  This  discovery  led  him  to  advance  the  supposition  that 
all  the  elements  are  derived  by  a  process  of  evolution  from 
the  primordial  matter  or  *'  protyle,”  as  he  called  it.  In  his 
presidential  address  to  the  British  Association  in  1898,  he  announced 
the  discovery  of  yet  another  member  of  the  rarer  earths — monium  or 
victorium.  The  spectroscopic  examination  of  this  showed  the  spectrum 
crossed  by  an  isolated  group  of  lines  high  up  in  the  ultra-violet  end. 
and  the  existence  of  which  could  be  detected  only  upon  the  photographic 
sensitive  negative. 

The  investigations  of  this  eminent  scientist  have  not  been  confined 
to  a  selected  few  of  4 lie  many  fields  of  chemical  research,  but  to  all 
its  ramifications,  with  the  result  that  lie  has  bestowed  incalculable  i 
benefits  upon  various  manufacturers.  He  discovered  the  sodium 
amalgamation  process  of  separating  gold  and  silver  from  their  re¬ 
spective  ores ;  he  carried  out  numerous  experiments  with  M.  Moissan  s  j 
method  of  the  manufacture  of  diamonds,  by  which  our  very  limited 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this  substance  has  been  considerably 
extended;  he  is  deeply  interested  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  the 
manufacture  of  best  sugar,  and  the  derivatives  of  anthracene,  while 
he  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  sewage  and  artificial  fertilisers. 
In  1871  he  accompanied  the  scientific  expedition  to  Oran ;  and  in  1866,  j 
when  the  cattle  plague  caused  such  widespread  alarm  in  Great; 
Britain,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Englkh  Government  to  report  upon  J 
the  application  of  disinfectants  for  arresting  the  scourge.  Perhaps 
his  most  famous  invention  familiar  to  the  lay  mind  is  the  Crookes  tube, 
by  means  of  which  Pref.  Roentgen  was  able  to  make  his  famous, 
discovery  of  the  phenomena  of  the  X-rays.  Owing  to  his  immense 
knowledge,  he  is  naturally  associated  with  the  leading  learned  and 
scientific  societies  of  Great  Britain,  the  presidential  chair  of  man} 
of  which  he  has  occupied  at  one  time  or  another.  He  has  also  madej 
many  valuable  contributions  to  scientific  literature.  His  best-known  ( 
publications  f-omprise: — “Select  Methods  in  Chemical  Analysis,’’ 
“Manufacture  of  Beet-root  Sugar  in  England,”  “Handbook  of  Dyeing1 
and  Calico  Printing.”  “Dyeing  and  Tissue  Printing,”  “  rl  he  Profitable 
Disposal  of  Sewage,”  and  “  The  Wheat  Problem.”  In  1859  he  founded 
the  Chemical  Ncvjs,  and  in  1864  he  became  editor  of  the  Quarterly^ 

,  Journal  of  Science.  He  has  received  many  distinguished  award 
in  recognition  of  his  many  valuable  contributions  to  science.  In  188' 
he  received  from  the  French  Academie  des  Sciences  their  gold  meda 
and  a  purse  of  3,CC0  francs ;  in  1885  the  Davy  medal  of  the  Roy.' 
Society  of  Great  Britain  was  bestowed  upon  him.  He  is  a  Roy.  i 
medallist,  and  his  crowning  recognition  came  in  1897,  when  he  wa 
knighted  for  his  achievements  by  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  Pro 
Crookes  is  also  deeply  interested  in  physical  research  and  its  attendar  j 
phenomena,  by  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  effect  some  conjunetio  1 
between  psychical  and  physical  waves.  Marconi  has  forcibly  demon 
strated  the  presence  and  possibilities  of  ether  waves,  and  this  emineni 
chemist  is  attempting  to  establish  the  existence  of  biain  waves.  W< 
hear  a  good  deal  about  telepathy,  by  which  one  person  can  receiw 
intelligence  from  another  human  being  without  speech.  Bu 

what  is  a  brain  wave,  or  in  more  explicit  words,  wha 

is  thought?  Prof.  Crookes  maintains  that  there  are  rays  of  perhap 
9,223,052,036,854,775,803  pulsations  per  second,  which  are  capable  o 
penetrating  the  most  dense  mediums  without  suffering  and  diminutio 
of  intensity,  and  capable  of  passing  through  unref rac-ted  and  uu 
reflected  light,  finding  a  centre  in  the  brain  in  much  the  same  manne 
in  which  sound  vibrations  are  received.  In  the  course  of  hi 
presidential  address  to  the  British  Association  in  1898,  Prof.  Crooke 
raised  the  alarming  theory  that  in  the  near  future  the  world  word 
be  faced  with  starvation,  owing  to  the  whole  supply  being  h 
sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  population.  He  drew  attei 
tion  to  the  small  harvest  of  wheat  at  present  received  per  acre  c 
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round  and  the  limited  area  of  wheat- growing  soil.  The  present 
3ceipt  per  acre  is  12.7  bushels,  and  he  .  pointed  out  that 
.  might  be  increased  by  means  of  a  moderate  dressing  of  chemical 
ianure.  “Starvation  may  be  averted  through  the  laboratory,”  he 
'.-plained,  and  his  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  to  draw  upon  the 
i exhaustible  quantities  of  nitrogen  present  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
mder  it  practicable  to  utilise  it  for  fertilisation.  The  artificial  pro- 
uction  of  nitrate  is  within  view,  and  by  its  assistance  it  will  be 
ossible  to  obtain  as  much  as  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre'.  The 
barm  of  Prof.  Crookes’s  character  is  his  honest,  frank,  and  simple 
lanner.  He  believes  in  the  truth,  and  is  kindly  and  courteous  to 
11  those  who  appi’oach  him.  His  laboratory  is  his  haven,  and  therein 
e  passes  the  greater  part  of  his  time  among  his  retorts,  spectrographs, 
est-tubes,  and  numerous  other  scientific  appliances,  and  what  he 
egards  as  much  more  important,  his  extensive  library  of  works  upon 
very  conceivable  branch  of  science. 


Dw$  ana  Dotes. 

- ♦ - 

Experiments  with  Copper-toned  “Rotograph”  Bromide  Papers. — • 
t  very  often  happens  to  me  that  after  I  have  timed  bromide  prints 
Fergusson’s  copper  formula)  I  have  found  them  when  dry  to  be  darker 
ban  I  required  them.  I  have  tried,  in  many  different  ways,  to  reduce 
he  image  while  preserving  the  warm  tone  of  the  toned  prints,  but  have 
ilways  been  unsuccessful.  About  three  weeks  ago  I  made  another 
ittempt,  and  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  time  I  succeeded  in  my  experi- 
nents ;  in  fact,  more  than  I  expected.  But  the  simple  manner  I 
lescribe,  dark  copper-toned  prints  (otherwise  useless)  are  not  only 
•educed  to  a  proper  depth,  and  the  warm  tone  preserved,  but  the  colour 
s  converted  to  a  more  pleasing  reddish  tint,  the  whites  are  cleared, 
nd  the  shadows  are  rendered  transparent.  As  to  permanency,  I  have 
eft  the  print  in  full  sunlight  for  fifteen  days,  and  it  showed  no  altera- 
ion.  The  operation  is  as  follows :  — Immerse  the  dark  copper-toned 
>romide  print  for  five  to  ten  minutes  in  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of 
yposulphite  of  soda,  then  wash  for  half-an-hour  in  running  water.  It 
b  most  important  to  keep  the  print  well  under  the  hypo  solution  and 
nder  the  water  in  washing,  as  otherwise  stains  will  result. — Bromide 
tonihly. 

Edison  and  the  X-rays.— A  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mail  who 
isited  the  Edison  Works  at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  on  August)  5,  saw 
fr.  Edison,  who  gave  him  the  following  statement  regarding  his 
rperimental  work  with  the  Rontgesn  rays: — “Experimental  work 
ith  X-rays  will  be  but  slightly  affected  by  my  discovery  of  their 
armful  effects.  I  have  been  quoted  as  saying  that  I  am  afraid  of 
K*-  rays,  but  this  is  hardly  correct.  In  the  easel  of  our  Mr.  Dally 
le  damage  is  serious;  but  now  when  we  know  just  how  continued 
vposure  to  the  rays  affects  the  living  tissue  we  can  go  ahead  with 
ifety.  Ample  protection  can  be  obtained  by  using  a  screen  of  lead 
)out  |in.  thick.  I  have  got  a  screen  £in.  thick  in  my  laboratory 
connection  with  the  ray  apparatus,  and  would  continue  the  ex- 
riments,  but  my  wife  won’t  let  me.  In  surgical  work  the  use  of 
-rays  would,  I  believe,  continue  as  usual,  for  I  am  satisfied  that 
.3  evil  effects  come  only  after  months  of  constant  exposure.  One 
jipleasant  feature  is  that  you  are  likely  to  feel  the  worst  results  of 
[e  exposure  two  or  three  years  later.  This  is  puzzling,  and  leaves 
still  more  at  sea  about  the  exact,  nature  of  the  phenomenon.”  Mr. 
lison  added :  “At  the  time  I  was  compelled  to  stop  my  experiments 
was  endeavouring  to  produce  a  practicable  fluorescent  lamp, 
rentually  I  found  a  crystal  which  fluoresced  12,000  times,  and 
cceeded  in  making  the  lamp ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  it  was  so 
werful  that  it  would  kill  anyone  who  used  it  continuously.  The 
periences  made  me  afraid  that  the  rays  were  the  result  of  radium 
d  palonium.  In  the  hands  of  an  experienced  operator  they  are  a 
luable  adjunct  to  surgery ;  but  they  are  dangerous  for  the  inex- 
rienced  or  those  using  them  continuously  for  experiments.”  Mr. 
lison  said  he  had  experimented  considerably  with  radium,  and  while 
failed  to  see  any  possibility  of  its  commercial  utility,  he  believed 
had  overturned  all  the  old  theories)  of  force  and  energy. 


Deu)  Books. 

- ♦ - 

“  Carbon  Photography  Made  Easy.”  By  Thos.  Illingworth.  London; 

Iliffe  and  Sons  (Limited).  Price  one  shilling  nett. 

Carbon  printing  is  without  question  more  generally  practised  at 
the  present  time  than  it  has  been  sincei  its  introduction,  now  close 
upon  forty  years  ago,  and  the  above  work,  written  as  it  is  by  a  practical 
worker,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  on  the  subject.  From 
the  name  of  the  author  it  might  possibly  be  assumed  that  this  is  a 
trade  brochure  issued  in  the  interests  of  the  firm  of  which  Mr. 
Illingworth  is  the  head.  It  is  not  so,  however;  what  is  said  applies 
to  the  materials  supplied  by  all  manufacturers.  On  this  matter  the 
author  in  his  introduction  says,  “As  my  readets  doubtless  know,  I 
am  a  manufacturer  of  carbon  tissue,  transfer  papers,  and  all  materials 
for  the  process.  In  common  with  most  Englishmen,  I  strongly  object 
to  read  a  book  full  of  reference  to,  and  puffs  off,  the  goods  of  some 
particular  maker.  I  have  therefore  carefully  abstained  from  doing 
so  in  my  own  case,  and  the  reader  can  go  through  from  the  beginning 
of  chapter  i.  to1  the  end  of  chapter  xii.  without  fear  of  encountering - 
references  to  Illingworth’s  this  or  Illingworth’s  that.  .  .  .  The 

greater  part  of  the  book  is  necessarily  of  a  general  character,  and 
applicable  to  any  of  the  excellent  products  on  the  market.”  From  this  . 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  author  deals  with  his  subject  in  a  very 
broad  way.  One  chapter  deals  with  the  tissue,  and  formulae  and 
directions  are  given  by  which  the  amateur  can,  if  he  chooses,  make 
his  own  tissue  on  a  small  scale.  The  single  and  double  transfer 
methods  are  fully  dealt  ivith  and  with  the  simplest  appliances — showing 
that  no  costly  outlay  is  necessary  for  working  this  beautiful  process. 
The  method  of  producing  carbon  pictures  on  various  materials  and 
the  gravure  printing,  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Illingworth,  is  fully 
described;  so  also  is  the  production  of  carbon  transparencies  for 
various  purposes,  as  well  as  their  toning  and  intensification.  The 
printing  in  of  clouds  and  backgrounds  is  also  described.  Mr.  Illing¬ 
worth  has  not  confined  himself  entirely  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
carbon  process  proper,  as  he  deals  with  the  Ozotype  and  the  Mariotype- 
processes,  as  well  as  the  gum-bichromate  and  the  Artigue  processes,, 
and  gives  directions  for  the  making  of  the  paper  for  the  latter 
process  The  chemistry  of  the  process  is  also  dealt  with,  and  the 
concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  history  and  bibliography  of  the 
subject,  with  a  list  of  the  principal  works,  both  foreign  and  English, 
that  have  been  written  on  the  carbon  process.  This  work,  which 
contains  some  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  is  well  got  up  and  contains 
an  excellent  frontispiece  printed  in  a  green  tissue.  We  can  strongly 
commend  this,  the  latest  work  on  carbon  photography,  to  our  readers. 

Handbuch  der  Photographic,  vol.  ii.  Die  Photographische  Processes. 

Dargestellt  fur  Amateure  und  Touristen.  By  G.  Pizzighelli. 

Third  edition,  revised  and  improved,  by  Curt  Mischewski. 

Publisher :  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle,  a/s. 

The  revision  of  this  third  edition  of  Pizzighelli’s  Handbook  fow 
Photographic  Amateurs  and  Tourists  has  been  taken  in  hand  most 
thoroughly  by  Herr  Curt  Mischewski,  and  the  work  has  thus  been 
brought  well  up  to  date.  All  photographic  processes  of  any  im¬ 
portance  are  brought  under  review  and  an  outline  of  each,'  with, 
formulae  and  other  information,  is  given.  The  criticism  we  should 
offer  would  be  considered  a  recommendation  by  some.  Taken  as  a 
handbook  for  amateurs  and  tourists,  we  think  the  book  too  com¬ 
prehensive.  Many  of  the  processes)  described  are  never  attempted  by 
the  amateur,  and  it  seems  to  us  superfluous  in  such  a  work  to  enter 
into  details  of  the  manufacture  of  dry-plates  and  other  commercial 
articles’  of  every  day  use.  It  may  be  urged,  however,  on  the  other 
hand  that  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  gives  the  photographer  a  better 
insight  of  his  work. 

Whatever  the  .subject  may  be,  if  the  amateur  consults  this  beck,, 
he  will  probably  find  some  information  concerning  it. 


“  Halation  :  Prevention  and  Cure,”  forms  the  subject  of  No.  1  of 
the  Photogram  series  of  Id.  pamphlets  on  photography,  published 
by  Messrs.  Dawbarn  and  Ward,  Farringdon  Avenue.  London,  E.C. 
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Commercial  $  £<gal  Intelligence 


Notice  of  Removal.— Mr.  H.  F.  Purser  writes  :  “  I  have  pleasure  in 
informing  yen  that  on  and  after  August  17th  my  business  and  its  con¬ 
nections  with  the  Rathenower  Optische  Industrie- An stalt,  late  Emi 
Busch  (general  optical  goods  and  photo,  lenses),  Busch  Camera  C 
,pany  (photographic  cameras),  the  Wollensak  Optical  Company  (l 
graphic  shutters),  will  be  removed  and  earned  on  at  35  Charles  Street 
Hatton  Garden,  E.C.  The  manufacturing  of  cameras  hitherto  came 
on  at  Bowling  Green  Walk,  Hoxton,  will  also  be  transferred  to  the  new 

Messrs.  Fox,  Greenhopgh,  and  Co.  have  bought  the  business 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Aug.  Nielsen,  at  Rose  Inn  Street,  Kilkenny,  and  a 
the  Ormond  Studio,  Kilkenny. 

Sailing  Near  the  Wind.— Domme  Brannan,  a  photograph  vendor, 
was  charged  at  the  Scarborough  Police  Court  last  week  with  having 
offered  for  sale  photographs  of  an  indecent  character.  Mr.  G.  E.  Rojle 
defended,  and  denied  that  the  pictures  were  obscene.  Detective 
Borrows  gave  evidence.  He  bought  four  cards  from  prisoner  Prisoner 
had  a  trav  on  which  were  a  number  of  proper  photographs,  and  he  called 
young  men  trippers  usually  up,  and  whilst  they  were  looking  at  them 
he-.told.them  he  had  some  good  ones  in  his  pocket,  which  he  asked  them 
not  to  look  at  until  they  got  in  the  tram.  The  cards 
up  for  inspection  by  the  magistrates.  Mr.  Royle  contended  tl 
pictures  were  simply  photos  of  well  known  statues,  and  that  iei 
was  nothing  of  an  objectionable  character  about  them.  iey 

been  in  the  British  Museum  they  would  know  that  many  of  the  statues— 
in  fact,  all  the  best— were  a  good  deal  worse  than  those  representec 
on  the  cards.  Prisoner  had  been  selling  them  for  the  past  forty  years, 
and  at  Scarborough  for  the  past  twenty,  and  no  complaints  had  been 
made  against  him.  The  greatest  statuary  in  the  world  consisted  oi 
statues  from  the  nude.  If  they  convicted  they  might  as  well  order  a 
kilt  to  be  put  on  Hercules  or  a  pair  of  drawers  upon  the  \  enus  Anadyo- 
mene.  Would  they  close  Chatsworth  because  of  the  statuary 
exhibited  there?  The  chief  constable  said  it  was  not  only  the  pictures 
but  the  way  in  which  the  prisoner  sold  them.  He  represented  to 
customers  that  they  were  a  good  deal  worse  than  they  really  were.  Mi . 
Rovle  :  Yes,  you  see  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  dirty  mind.  These  people 
buv  thinking  they  are  a  good  deal  worse  than  they  really  are,  and  do 
not  think  when  they  see  them  that  they  have  got  their  value  for  their 
money.  Mr.  Leasowe  Walker:  Would  you,  Mr.  Royle,  place  the 
statues  which  these  pictures  represent  in  your  home?  Mr.  Royle  :  That 
I  would.  I  have  worse  pictures  hung  on  my  walls  at  home  than  those. 
Those  kind  of  photos  are  sold  wholesale  in  cigarette  packets.  The 
magistrates,  after  about  twenty  minutes  consideration,  intimated  that 
the  prisoner  had  been  “  sailing  very  near  the  wind  ”  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  many  of  the  pictures  were  things  of  which  they  did  not 
approve  They  did  not  think,  however,  that  they  were  sufficient  upon 
which  to  convict,  and  the  case  would  be  dismissed.  Prisoner  volun¬ 
tarily  surrendered  two  lots  of  photos,  which  the  magistrates  thought 

Lh The  Robberies  from  Messrs.  Marion’s.— At  the  Clerkenwell  Sessions, 
on  August  14th,  before  Mr.  Loveland-Loveland,  K.C.,  William  Lewis 
Moore  23,  porter,  pleaded  guilty  to  having  stolen,  and  Lionel  Green, 
32  jeweller  was  convicted  of  having  feloniously  received,  two  cigar 
cases  two  cigarette  cases,  and  other  articles,  the  property  of  Marion, 
and  Co  Limited,  of  22-23,  Soho  Square,  W.  Albert  Edward  Bower, 
91  clerk  was  acquitted  of  having  received,  with  a  guilty  knowledge, 
50me  of  the  property.  Mr.  Jenkins  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  George  Elliot 
defended  Green.  The  prisoner  Moore  was  in  the  employment  of  the 
prosecutors,  and  for  a  long  time  he  had  stolen  various  articles  from  their 
Itock.  These  he  sold  to  Green,  who  carried  on  a  jeweller’s  business 
in  Wardour  Street,  W.  Detective  Inspector  Drew  proved  that  m 
March  1902  Green,  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  was  ordered  twelve 
mo.  ths’  imprisonment  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  Since  his  release 
he  had  resumed  his  nefarious  business,  and  was  regarded  as  a  very 
dangerous  receiver.  His  lordship  ordered  Green  twenty  and  Moore 

twelve  months’  imprisonment.  ,  ,  ,  .  .  , 

The  Biotvpe  Company,  Limited.— This  company  has  been  registered 

with  a  capital  of  £10,000  in  9,980  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  and  4UU 


founders’  shares  of  Is.  each.  The  objects  of  the  company  are  to  earn; 
on  the  business  of  photographers,  whether  by  means  of  automatic  o: 
other  mechanical  apparatus  or  otherwise,  and  to  acquire  an  invention 
for  improvements  in  certain  coin  freed  photographic  apparatus,  t< 
produce  coloured  or  tinted  miniatures  or  pictures  from  photos,  to  adop 
an  agreement  with  the  London  Standard  Company  and  F.  de  Romaii 
and  others.  There  will  be  no  initial  public  issue.  The  first  director 
are  S.  B.  Apostoloff,  Captain  G.  P.  Heine,  and  T.  Horton.  The  holder 
of  the  founders’  shares  have  the  right  to  nominate  a  majority  of  th. 
directors.  Qualification  of  first  directors  100  shares,  of.  others  50 
shares  (ordinary)  or  100  founders.  Remuneration  £150  each  in  any  year 
when  5  per  cent,  dividend  has  been  earned.  Registered  offices,  28 
Bush  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 


(■xWbitions. 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

September  18  to  November  7.— The  Photographic  Salon.  Honj 
Secretary,  Reginald  Craigie,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly,  W. 

September  24,  October  31.— The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Grea  I 

Britain.  .  TT  „ 

October  14-17.— Rotherham  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary  • 

H  C  Hemingway,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham.  j 

October  28-30.— City  of  Belfast  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club.  Hon 
Secretaries,  Messrs.  D.  J.  Hogg,  3,  Trinity  Street;  and  H.  Cochrane' 
jun.,  Y.M.C.A.,  Wellington  Place,  Belfast. 

November  17-21.— The  Sheffield  Photographic  Society^  Join 
Exhibition  Secretaries,  J.  W.  Charlesworth,  1,  Joshua  Road,  Sheffie 
and  James  W.  Wright,  62,  Vale  Road,  Sheffield. 

November  18-25.— Southsea.  Hon.  Secretary,  F.  J.  Mortimer,  Pem 

broke  Road,  Portsmouth.  .  . 

November  21,  December  5.-Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Horn 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  M'Culioch,  W.S.,  3a,  North  Street,  David  Street 

Edinburgh.  .  _  „  .  cc  Tl. 

December  2-5.— Hove.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  R.  Sargent,  55,  lh 

Drive,  Hove.  _  ,  Q  r 

December  11-19.— Southampton.  Hon.  Secretary,  S.  G.  Kimeer 

“Oakdene,”  Highfield,  Southampton. 

Dew  Apparatus,  §c. 

The  Wesner  Rapid  Ordinary  Plate.  The  Dry-plate  Manufacturin 
Company,  Cologne.  Sole  agents  for  the  Umted  Kingdom 

Edmeads  and  Co.,  Beckham,  S.E.  , 

We  have  had  a  sample  of  these  plates  submitted  to  us  for  tn 
and  their  speed,  according  to  the  indication  upon  the  box 
950  II  and  D.  The  plates  are  not  of  the  colour  sensitive,  or  orti 
chromatic  type,  but  a  very  rapid  series  of  the  older  ^script a 
intended  for  quick  shutter  work,  or  for  use  under  adverse  comffii 
of  lio-ht  The  trials  we  have  made  bear  out  that  the  sensitaven  I 
of  the  emulsion  is  of  a  high  order  and  that  the  plates  may  be  usd 
with  advantage  for  the  purposes  we  have  mentioned.  Jheya  ■ 
possess  good  characteristics  in  other  directions,  which  should  stron0 
recommend  them  to  the  photographer.  The  gram  is  comparative 
fine  and  the  film  even  and  free  from  defects. 


patent  Peu)$* 


The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  Augv 

Etalwr-NTnm-'- Device  lor  holding  photographic  * 
prints,  and  the  like.”  Arthur  Fred  Eden-Perkins..  , 

Masks.— No.  17,171.  “  Improvements  in  mas^  for  ' trading 

printing.”  Walter  Charles  Grubb  and  Albert  Nixon,  trading 

the  Camera  Construction  Company. 
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meelinds  ot  Societies* 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


August 

Name  of  Society. 

Subject. 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society 

Survey. 

Excursion  to  Bolton  Woods. 

•?  . 

Bradford  Photographic  Society 

4 . 

Bradford  Photographic  Society 

Indoor  Meeting. 

6 . . 

North  Middlesex  Photo.  Society 

Technical  Meeting. 

rHE  SOUTHPORT  MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 


at  his  residence,  Greaves  Hall,  Banks,  on  Wednesday,  September  16, 
to  meet  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  president  of  the  British  Association, 
and  Professor  E.  Mascart,  president  of  the  International  Meteorological 
Committee.  The  Southport  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  which 
was  responsible  for  the  preliminary  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the 
holding  of  this  year’s  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Southport,  has 
arranged  to  hold  the  opening  meeting  of  its  winter  session  on  Thursday, 
September  17.  On  this  occasion  Professor  A.  R.  Forsyth,  F.R.S.,  has 
consented  to  deliver  an  address  on  “  Universities  :  Their  Aims,  Duties, 
and  Ideals.”  Invitations  have  been  issued  to  many  members  of  the 
British  Association,  as  well  as  to  others  interested  in  educational 
work. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 


Ye  are  indebted  to  “  Nature  ”  for  the  following  additional  particulars 
>f  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  British  Association:  - 
Sir  George  Pilkington  will  give  a  garden  party  to  100  members  at 
lis  residence,  Belle  Vue,  Southport,  on  Monday,  September  14.  Mr. 
Villiam  Vernon  will  give  a  garden  party  to  100  members  at  Wyborne 
late,  Birkdale.  on  Tuesday,  September  15.  Aivexhibition  of  meteoro- 
ogical  and  magnetic  instruments,  diagrams,  books,  etc.,  will  be  held 
n  the  laboratory  and  lower  corridor  of  the  Science  and  Art  Schools, 
mmediately  adjoining  the  reception  room.  The  exhibition,  owing  to 
he  presence  of  the  International  Meteorological  Committee  in  South- 
>ort,  is  likely  to  be  of  unusual  interest.  Exhibits  are  promised  by  the 
loyal  Observatory.  Greenwich;  the  Solar  Physics  Observatory;  the 
Jeteorol ogical  Office;  Kew  Observatory;  the  Scottish  Meteorological 
Society;  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society;  Captain  Wilson-Barker ; 
he  Scientific  Instrument  Company,  Cambridge;  Mr.  W.  H.  Dines; 
h’ofessor  Pernter ;  Dr.  A.  L.  Rotch ;  Captain  Creak ;  Dr.  Mill ;  the 


tadcliffe  Observatory,  Oxford;  Mr.  C.  T.  R.  Wilson;  Mr.  J.  Aitken ; 
lr.  Joseph  Baxendell ;  and  Mr.  Halliwell.  The  Cambridge  Scientific 
nstrument  Company  will  fix  a  Callendar  temperature  recorder  in  the 
eception  room,  the  instrument  being  connected  electrically  with  a 
hermometer  suitably  exposed  to  the  air  outside  the  building.  The 
ommittee  of  the  British  Association  appointed  at  Belfast  for  the 
ivestigation  of  the  upper  atmosphere  by  means  of  kites  will,  if 
ossible,  show  the  working  of  the  kite  apparatus  during  the  meeting 
f  the  Association  at  Southport,  in  illustration  of  the  experiments 
U’ried  out  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dines,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
leteorological  Society  and  of  the  British  Association,  with  the  aid 
grants  of  money  from  the  Association  and  from  the  Government 
rant  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  committee  hoped  to  have 
le  advantage  of  the  services  of  an  Admiralty  vessel  for  a  sufficient 
sriod  to  include  the  meeting  at  Southport,  for,  in  compliance  with  the 
quest  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Lords  Commissioners  were  good 
ough  to  assign  a  vessel  for  the  experiments,  but  unfortunately  she 
let  with  an  accident  at  Devonport  and  sank  in  the  harbour.  She 
consequently  not  available.  The  local  committee  of  the  British 
;sociation  is  trying  to  assist  the  committee  to  obtain  a  steamer  for 
•  e  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  experiments  at  Southport.  The  title 

■  Dr.  J.  S.  Flett’s  lecture  to  working  men  on  Saturday,  September  12, 
.“Martinique  and  St.  Vincent:  the  Eruptions  of  1902,”  with  lantern 

■  istrations.  The  railway  companies,  •  as  before  stated,  will  issue 

■  kets  to  Southport,  available  from  September  8  to  18  inclusive,  but 
5  the  case  of  the  Irish  railways  the  tickets  will  be  available  from 
‘ptember  7  to  19  inclusive.  The  committees  of  the  principal  clubs 

re  agreed  to  extend  the  privilege  of  honorary  membership  to  non- 
ident  members  of  the  Association  during  the  week  of  the  meeting, 
e  Saturday  afternoon  excursion  to  Hoole  and  Rufford  will  take  the 
m  of  a  motor  car  run.  More  than  twenty  cars  have  been  placed 
the  disposal  of  the  committee  by  their  owners,  and  it  is  hoped 
t  this  excursion  will  be  a  popular  one.  Tea  will  be  served  at  Rufford 
Hall.  The  excursion  to  the  Wirral  Peninsula  is  specially  intended 
geologists  and  botanists,  and  geological  and  botanical  parties  will 
b  formed  in  connection  with  the  Windermere  excursion.  A  specially 
pared  plan  of  the  town  in  colours  will  be  inserted  in  the  local 
gramme,  and  a  plan  of  the  municipal  buildings,  where  most  of 
meetings  of  the  Association  will  be  held,  will  also  be  included. 
Mayor  of  Southport  (Mr.  T.  T.  L.  Scarisbrick)  has  issued  more 
1  a  hundred  invitations  to  members  of  the  Association  and  to  dis- 
uished  foreigners  who  will  be  present  in  Southport  to  a  dinner 


Notwithstanding  the  summer  session  being  well  advanced,  the  weekly 
informal  meetings  have  been  well  attended,  and  Wednesday,  the  12th 
inst. ,  formed  no  exception.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  the  vice- 
chairman,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hicks,  presided.  During  the  evening  Mr.  E. 
A.  Salt  showed  a  new  flat  film  camera  and  film  pack,  recently  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Rochester  Optical  and  Camera  Company.  The 
former,  he  said,  called  for  no  special  remark,  except  that  it  appeared 
good  value  for  the  money  asked,  and  was  light  and  portable.  Two 
stops  were  provided  of  brightly  burnished  metal,  an  element  of  beauty, 
he  thought,  distinctly  out  of  place.  The  film  pack  itself  was  extremely 
ingenious.  In  form  it  presented  a  flat,  light-tight  rectangular  case, 
which  was  inserted  in  the  camera  exactly  like  a  dark  slide.  Each  film 
was  separated  by  the  usual  black  paper,  and  a  series  of  thirteen  tags 
projected  from  the  top  of  the  pack.  The  first,  on  being  drawn  up,  and 
torn  off  at  indicated  point,  exposed  the  first  film  to  the  lens,  and  by 
successively  repeating  the  operation  with  the  remaining  tags,  all  the 
films  were,  one  by  one,  transposed  from  front  to  back,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  last  tag  re-sealing  the  pack.  A  neat  and  inexpensive  adapter, 
very  similar  to,  and  but  a  little  larger  than,  an  ordinary  dark  slide, 
could  but  with  little  trouble  be  fitted  to  most  types  of  plate  cameras, 
and  enabled  the  pack  to  be  used  therewith.  The  company  had,  un¬ 
asked,  kindly  sent  him  a  film  pack  to  try,  and  he  had  made  twelve 
exposures  in  a  somewhat  reckless  manner,  but  with  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  results.  A  subsequent  intimation  from  the  company,  that  unless 
the  pack  was  returned  in  good  condition  3s.  would  be  charged,  had 
made  him  regret  his  precipitancy,  and  he  suggested  a  collection  among 
those  present  would  not  be  out  of  place,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  adopted  instead. 

- 4 - 

Modern  Science. — Tyndall’s  essay  “  On  Prayer  as  a  Form  of 
Physical  Energy,”  wherein  he  expresses  his  desire  to  see  the  power 
of  the  feeling  which  prompts  prayer  “guided,  not  extinguished,”  and 
specifically  referred  to  prayers  for  rain  and  for  fine  weather,  is  brought 
to  mind  bv  the  publication,  in  the  August  number  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  address  on  “  The  Tendency  of  Modern 
Science.”  In  this  address  the  subject  dealt  with  by  Tyndall  is  con¬ 
sidered  at  some  length,  and  the  point  of  view  whence  it  is  regarded 
by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  may  be  shown  by  the  following  passages:  — 

“  We  are  sometimes  told  that  it  is  no  use  praying  for  rain,  because 
the  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  interfered  with,  and  rain  cannot  fall 
except  where  it  was  pre-ordained  that  it  should  fall.  But  you  can 
ask  your  gardener  to  water  your  garden.  He  will  not  debate  whether 
he  is  able  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  nature,  nor  inquire  whether 
it  is  possible  to  make  water  fall  where  it  otherwise  would  not.  He  will 
take  a  watering-pot  and  pour  the  water  where  he  wants  it.  That 
man  was  accessible  to  a  very  simple  request ;  it  was  not  what  we 
should  call  a  prayer.  But  in  some  cases  the  petition  of  one  human 
being  to  another  takes  a  form  almost  of  prayer,  and  we  know  that 
prayer  of  that  kind  can  be  answered.  .  .  .  Not  that  by  our  in¬ 

terference  laws  of  nature  are  broken ;  we  cannot  break  a  law  of 
nature,  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  brittle.  If  we  try  to  break  a  law 
of  nature  we  break  ourselves.  But  what  I  want  you  to  realise  is 
that  whatever  you  find  in  any  part  of  a  unified  scheme  must  exist 
in  the  whole.  Yrou  cannot  have  a  thing  in  a  part  without  it  being 
also  in  the  whole.  If  you  find  pity  and  love  and  accessibility  to 
prayer  in  any  part  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  universe,  then, 
necessarily  and  without  further  proof,  they  are  attributes  of  Godr 
who  is  the  complete  and  comprehensive  whole.” 
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Correspondence. 

%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  pa/per.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  a  Idr esses  of 
the  writers  are  given. 

%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  jor  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 

- ♦ - 

RAPID  EMULSIONS,  ETC  , 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  quite  agree  with  the  remarks  referred  to  in  your 
leaderette,  page  641.  The  Germans  say  that  there  has  not  been  any 
great  advance  in  the  speed  of  dry  plates,  in  spite  of  the  statements 
to  the  contrary.  I  have  tried  several  of  the  later  productions,  and 
I  unhesitatingly  state  that  none  of  them  will  give  a  register  of 
25  Warnerke  with  a  15  second  exposure  under  the  luminous  tablet. 
This  sensitiveness  was  common  to  me  at  the  time  my  experiments 
were  in  full  swing.  I  well  remember  a  remark  I  made,  now  over 
twenty  years  ago,  that  if  I  was  a  plate  maker  I  would  not  send 
out  a  plate  giving  a  greater  speed  than  18  Warnerke.  This  remark 
brought  out  a  retort  from  the  late  Wm.  England,  “that  I  would 
not  sell  any.”  My  reason  for  making  that  statement  was  this,  photo¬ 
graphers  were  not  careful  enough  in  changing  and  developing,  and 
they  would  spoil  many  plates.  I  argued  that  the  plates  that  had 
the  largest  sale  were  comparatively  slow — 16  Warnerke.  Emulsion 
made  by  the  ammonia  formula  gives  much  more  rapidity,  in  the 
camera,  than  the  boiling  method,  and  more  sensitive  to  the  yellow 
rays.  I  found  that  the  more  carbonate  of  ammonia  I  used  the  greater 
the  rapidity,  and  I  found  that  it  was  possible  to  boil  emulsion  for 
a  very  long  time  without  fog  when  carbonate  was  used.  Rapidity  of 
emulsion  is  due  to  several  causes.  I  think  Mr.  Haddon,  over  twenty 
years  ago,  was  the  first  to  indicate  that  the  form  and  size  of  the 
crystal  of  silver  bromide  produced  rapidity.  His  experiments  were 
made  under  view  with  the  microscope.  The  quantity  of  gelatine 
contributes  largely  to  speed  and  quality;  for  this  reason,  the  more 
the  particles  of  silver  are  separated  the  more  light  penetrates  the 
film  and  reaches  the  back  deposit.  Colourless  gelatine  plays  its 
part;  it  should  be  remembered  that  some  colourless  gelatines  get 
yellow  when  treated  subsequently. 

I  think  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  the  physical  and 
chemical  condition  of  a  dry  plate.  I  very  much  deplore  the  fact 
that  plate  makers  generally  are  so  close  and  narrow.  Much  knowledge 
would  be  gained  by  free  intercourse.  Once  upon  a  time,  at  one  of 
the  Thursday  evening  meetings,  I  was  taken  to  task  by  a  plate 
maker  for  imparting  a  wrinkle  to  one  of  the  members.  My  reply 
was,  “Am  I  under  any  obligation  to  you?  Why  should  I  give  you 
the  knowledge  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ?  ” 

I  would  like  to  caution  your  readers  against  trying  some  formulas 
to  be  found  in  text  books  as  emanating  from  myself.  In  some  cases 
it  looks  as  if  the  author’s  and  my  ideas  are  mixed  together  without 
brains.  I  once  saw  a  bromide  of  silver  formula  published  without 
silver,  and  its  authorship  was  given  to  yours  truly, 

A.  L.  Henderson. 

Bournemouth,  August  14th,  1905. 


TIME  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  protest,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  and  good  feeling,  at  the  last  letter  of  Mr.  Bennett. 
He  himself  began  the  controversy  by  stating  that  it  was  significant 
that  none  of  the  advocates  of  time  development  were  experienced 
workers,  and  asked  what  value  was  to  be  attached  to  the  teachings 
of  those  whose  work  was  of  the  poorest  description.  This  called 
forth  a  protest  from  Mr.  Harold  Baker  and  others.  Mr.  Bennett 
repeated  his  offence  by  declaring  that  he  did  not  withdraw  these 
offensive  remarks.  In  the  face  of  this  he  has  ventured  to  complain 
of  discourtesy  in  others,  and  caps  it  by  a  sneer  that  Mr.  Watkins  has 
worked  fcr  money,  and  he  himself  disinterestedly.  If  such  are  the 
manners  of  professional  photographers,  I  trust  I  may  always  remain 

An  Amateur. 

August  17th,  1903. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  sincerely  regret  that  Mr.  Bennett  should  consider 
my  letter  to  be  discourteous.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  had  no 
desire  to  overstep  those  limits  of  legitimate  criticism  of  logic  or 
method,  within  which  he  and  I  have  each  given  and  received  some 
hard  hitting.  At  any  rate,  I  can  now  extend  an  act  of  courtesy 
to  Mr.  Bennett,  and  by  refraining  from  making  any  reply  to  hi 
last  letter,  give  him  the  “last  word”  in  the  argument  between  us. — 
Yours  truly,  Alfred  Watkins. 

August  17th,  1903. 

HALATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Before  reading  your  article  on  producing  reversed  nega 
tives  for  carbon  printing  by  exposing  through  the  glass,  I  had  madei 
some  experiments  in  this  direction,  but  had  never  succeeded  in  taking! 
a  negative  of  any  subject  containing  any  strong  contrast  without | 
violent  halation.  On  reading  3’our  article  and  learning  that  you  say 
that  negatives  taken  in  this  manner  are  free  from  halation,  I  resolved 
to  try  once  more.  The  result  was  just  the  same.  I  exposed  two  plates 
of  the  same  subject — viz.,  a  lady  in  a  white  dress  against  a  dark  back¬ 
ground.  The  one  exposed  through  the  glass,  violent  halation ;  that : 
taken  in  the  usual  manner,  only  the  merest  trace,  such  as  might  have! 
been  expected  in  an  extreme  subject.  Can  you  explain  the  difficulty 
and  tell  me  how  to  avoid  it?  I  should  have  thought  that  the  light.  > 
having  to  pass  through  the  glass  before  reaching  the  film,  would  be 
reflected  to  and  fro  from  the  two  surfaces  of  the  glass,  thus  causing  the! 
halation  to  be  worse,  and  this  theory  my  experience  seemed  to  confirm. 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  can  help  me  in  the  matter. — Yours 
truly,  M.  W. 

August  14th,  1903. 

[Our  experience  does  not  confirm  that  of  our  correspondent,  as 
there  is,  practically,  no  optical  halation.  What  he  has  found  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  spreading  of  the  light  in  the  sensitive  film.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  photographers  who  work  the  photo-mechanical 
processses  habitually  take  their  reversed  negatives,  by  the  wet  collodion' 
procers,  through  the  glass. — Eds.  B.  J.P.] 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  HUMAN  NATURE:  ITS  COMMERCIAL 

VALUE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  great  many  suggestions  have  been  made  to  the  photo 
grapher  for  the  improvement  of  his  business.  He  should  specialise 
-vrith  this  process  or  with  that,  study  and  use  backgrounds  more  fully, 
retouch  or  not  retouch,  offer  impressionist  character  sketches  or  a 
picture  complete  to  the  utmost  detail,  and  so  on.  Nothing  can  be 
said  against  such  suggestions.  They  all  have  somei  measure  of  value 
and  have  been  offered  with  the  best  intention.  Although  he  is  a  J 
foolish  iran  who  is  ever  trying  new  things  because  they  are  new 
and  may  have  proved  profitable  to  those  advocating  them,  on  the  othe; 
hand  if  any  novelty  appeals  strongly  to  a  worker’s  personality,  and  it' 
practical  expression  appears  to  go  with  his  estimation  of  the  besl 
adaptation  of  his  powers,  it  would  be  wise  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 
It  may  mean  that  very  desirable  feature,  an  increased  cash  value 
for  his  year’s  work.  But  important  as  technical  skill,  and  its  oc¬ 
casional  refreshment  by  a  novelty  may  be,  there  is  one  factor  in  the 
successful  conduct  of  a  business  that  goes,  and  ever  has  gone,  far 
above  it  in  value -viz.,  the  faculty  of  under-tanding  human  nature, 
and  applying  the  knowledge.  No  business  has  ever  been  a  success 
where  this  condition  has  not  obtained,  and  every  successful  business 
has  been  so  in  direct  ratio  to  thei  strength  and  extent  of  its  grasping 
and  exploiting.  The  process  does  not  as  a  rule  figure  as  a  conscious 
effort  upon  the  part  of  successful  business  men,  for  they  act.  un¬ 
consciously  along  the  right  lines  by  a  kind  of  natural  instinct.  Much 
of  what  is  miscalled  luck,  as  well  by  he  who  has  experienced  success 
as  he  who  has  not,  is  nothing  more  than  the  application  in  an 
unconscious,  or  a  sub-conscious  way  of  an  instinctive  knowledge  0 
human  nature,  especially  if  exercised  at  a  critical  period,  attracting 
something  of  public  attention.  It  is  a  lucky  gift,  the  silver  spoonj 
in  the  mouth,”  and  he  who  possesses  it  may  account  himself  “beloved 
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if  the  gods.”  He  is  a  member  of  a  not  over-numerous  company.  But 
vhilst  no  amount  of  effort  at  its  acquiring  can  elver  equal  in  value 
he  natural  instinct  and  capacity,  it  is  yet  very  possible  to  acquire 
efficient  knowledge  in  this  direction  to  mean  most  valuable  added 
)0wer.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  photographers  as  a  class 
possess  a  lower  proportion  of  the  natural  faculty  than  members  of  any 
ither  trade  or  profession,  nor  that  there  is  anything  in  the  exercise 
)f  their  work  standing  in  the  way  of  its  artificial  gaining.  The  few 
ucky  natural  possessors  may  be  left  to  their  own  action,  at  the  same 
line  the  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  them,  that  a  systematic 
ise  of  their  power  will  produce  far  greater  results  than  a  haphazard 
me.  To  those  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  acquired  capacity, 
very  effective  way  of  acting  consists  in  imagining  oneself  in  the 
dace  of  the  individual  it  is  desired  to  reach,  asking  what  would  be 
he  most  likely  thing  to  affect  us  personally  in  going  along  a  desired 
lirection,  and  then  doing  that.  We  are  all  very  much  alike  at  the 
jottom.  A  Prime  Minister  and  His  Worship  the  local  Mayor  in 
sentials  are  much  the  same.  An  instance  or  two  to  illustrate  the 
icint  may  prove  interesting,  possibly  also  instructive.  Take)  making 
he  shop  window  attractive.  Jf  a  photographer  in  a  large  town  were 
o  take  a  walk  in  the  evening  and  look  in  at  the  windows  of  his 
ellow  tradesmen,  hei  would  find  himself,  in  common  with  other  gazers, 
a  king  a  livelier  interest  in  some  than  others.  These  have  broad 
listinctive  qualities-.  Whatever  may  be  displayed  it  is  pretty  certain 
hat  something  as  a  whole  is  embodied  in  its  arrangement,  and  that 
ntere-st  is  not-  allowed  to  fritter  itself  away  upon  disconnected  details, 
n  the  furniture  shop  it  is  a-  drawing-room  or  a  bedroom  completely 
urnished ;  in  the  china  shop  a  centring  of  a  complete  dinner  service 
ir  tea  set;  lamps  or  cutlery  in  the  ironmongers;  eider-down  quilts, 
alicoes  or  muslins  in  the  diapers ;  and  so  on.  It  is  grasped  by  the 
xperiemced  vendors,  and  acknowledged  by  the  interest  displayed 
ry  the  larger  number  looking  into  the  windows,  that  concentrating 
nterest  upon  cne  thing  is  more  effective  and  more  profitable  than 
lividing  that  interest  in  the  hope  of  a  wider  catch.  The  displays, 
lather,  are  fresh  looking  and  seasonable,  and  if  our  peripatetic  phot-o- 
raphe-r  were  to  continue  his  observations  systematically  over  some 
ittle  length  of  time,  he  would  find  that  they  are  frequently  renewed, 
s  this  his  usual  method  of  procedure  in  regard  to  the  dressing  of 
lis  own  window?  Far  from  it.  There  is-  too-  much  in  it,  and  that 
11-arranged.  The  plush  is  faded,  oftentimes  the  prints  as  well, 
nd  the  show  altogether  lacks  freshness  from  not-  being  renewed  often 
nough  as  a  whole.  Why  not  concentrate  interest  upon  a  few  good 
rints  or  an  enlargement,  and  gain  by  it  like  liisi  fellow  tradesmen 
a  other  directions?  Or,  if  several  kinds  of  prints  must  be  shown, 
et  them  at  least  be  blocked  out  according  to  size  or  kind,  and  not 
cattered  higgledy-piggledy  here  and  there.  The  heavy  plush  cushions 
Iculd  be  taken  cut  and  replaced  by  light  and  plain  bamboo  stands, 
lid  the  whole  set  off  by  the  free  use  of  c-nei  of  the  many  “  art  ” 
apers,  readily  renewable,  and  in  different  colours,  at  veiy  little 
xpen-sa  Founded  upon  the  human  nature  of  the  fact  that  “a  dog 
ght  in  the  next  street  is-  of  more  interest  than  the  beheading  of  a 
lan-da-rin  in  China,”  local  scenes,  characters  and  functions  can  be 
iriied  to  first  use  in  attracting  attention.  If  we  were  looking 
i,  these,  we  feel,  would  be  the  things  that  would  be  most  likely 
1  attract  our  attention.  Everyone  passing1  by  should  be  regarded 
s  a  possible  and  prospective  customer.  He  should  be  so  interested 
lat  he,  or  she,  remembers  that  there  is  a-  capable  photographer 
ith  an  individuality  in  a  particular  street.  The  time  will  come  when 
hotogra-phic  services  are  needed.  When  this  is  so,  it  is  of  coni- 
icrcial  importance  that  the  'customer  be  handled  to  advantage.  The 
?st  method  will  suggest  itself  more  readily  if  our  rule  be  observed 
f  “supposing  that  I  were  in  In's  place,  what  treatment  would  I  be 
ost  likely  to  care  for.”  The  customer  knows  little  about  art, 
hctographic  or  otherwise,  but  is  certain  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
mnan  nature  in  his  composition.  This  is  what  should  be  acted  upon, 
a  man,  he  is,  or  affects  to  be,  a  trifle  ashamed  of  himself,  apologising 
m  his  presence  in  the  studio  with  the  excuse  that  he  has  promised 
h  photograph  to  his  wife  or  to  a-  friend,  that  he  has  not  been 
hetographed  before  for  ten  years,  and  then  only  to  oblige  his  mother, 
nd  so  on.  He  evidently  thinks  the  whole  thing  a  trifle  childish, 
nd  unworthy  of  the  ruggedness  of  his  full  dignity  as  a  man — and 
et,  e^er  present  human  vanity  will  assert  itself,  in  the  furtive  arrange¬ 


ment  of  tie,  cuff,  or  watch  chain  at  the  last  moment  before  exposure. 
The  photographer  may  agree  with  his  customer’s  real  or  apparent 
sentiments,  by  doing  which  he  both  depreciates  his  own  value  and 
deepens  thd  depreciatory  view  of  the  customer. .  A  high-flown  defence 
on  the  other  hand  would  be  equally  out  of  pi  lace-  and  proportion, 
the  best  pilaw  Avould  be  to  listen  with  a  smile,  and  say  something 
to  the  effect  of  a  photograph  being  a  first-rate  souvenir  at  any  rate, 
that  the  request  for  so  personal  a  one  argued  strong  liking,  and  a 
strong  liking  in  turn  was  no  light  matter  in  life,  but  something  well 
worth  cherishing,  and  with  the  best  photograph  available. 

“  Sensible  fellow  that  photographer.  I  got  a  dozen  photos  from 
him.  You  might  go  to  him  yourself,  old  man,  so  that  1  can  have  a 
photo  of  yourself  in  return  for  this  of  mine.”  Merely  a  little  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  judiciously  and  justifiably  acted  upon,  but  worth 
more  than  ten  times  the  amount  of  effort  expended  in  explaining 
the  superiority  of  a  process  in  which  he  may  excel.  Opportunities! 
Why,  an  ordinary  photographer  who  will  only  take  pains  to  under¬ 
stand  the  ordinary  first  principles  of  handling  men  to  advantage,  and 
apply  them,  has  no  end  of  business  waiting  him.  And  what  of  women 
and  children?  But  the  subject  is  too  vast  to  go-  into,  suffice  it  that 
the  studio  from  this  point  of  view  will  evidently  be  no  longer  a  glass 
room,  a  trifle  too  hot  in  summer  and  too  cold  in  winter,  and  rather 
-stale-  from  the  monotonous  sequence  of  mechancal  operations  carried 
on  in  it,  but  become-  the  beloved  laboratory  of  an  interested  philosopher 
— and,  still  more  pleasing  and  unusual,  a  philosopher  making  money.—- 
I  am.  yours,  etc.,  (Student. 

August  17,  1905. 

■ - - 

Largest  Blown  Glass  Bottles. — On  May  9th  the  largest  glass  bottles 
ever  blown  were  made  at  the  plant  of  the  Illinois  Glass  Company 
for  exhibition  at  the  World’s  Fair.  The  capacity  of  each  bottle  is 
45  gallons.  It  was  not  until  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  that 
the  bottles  were  made.  Four  perfect  bottles  Avere  produced.  Each 
stands  near  6ft.  high  and  measures  about  16in.  across  the  bottom. 
The  men  avIio  bleAV  the  bottles  each  supplied  about  11,000  cubic 
inches  of  air.- — Iron  Age.” 

Kodak  Day  at  Wembley  Park. — The  folloAving  is  the  list  of 
prize  winners  in  this  competition: — 1st-  prize,  Mr.  Adam  Smith,  30, 
Dauby  -Street,  Peckham,  S.E. ;  2nd  prize,  Mr.  F.  N.  Sutton,  6, 
Grosvenor  Gardens,  Willes-den  Green ;  3rd  prize,  Mr.  A.  Kemp,  2, 
Gloucester  Street,  Warwick  Square;  4th  prize,  Mr.  A.  E.  Biscoe-, 
375.  High  Road,  Chiswick;  5th  prize,  Miss  L.  Crisp,  92,  Goldhurst 
Terrace-,  S.  Hampstead;  special  prize,  Mr.  F.  G.  Mudge,  48,  King 
Edward’s.  Gardens,  Acton  Hill,  W. 

Southampton  Camera  Club. — The  members  were  entertained  on 
the-  17th  in-st.  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Home  (representing  the  Kodak  Co.),  avIio 
gave  a-  demonstration  with  the  company’s  new  machine  for  developing 
and  fixing  their  daylight-  Tollable  films,  and  proved  that-  it-  is  hoav  quite 
possible  to-  carry  out-  the  Avhole-  process  from  start-  to  finish  Avithout 
the  use  of  the  dark  room.  Printing  Avith  the  “  Dekko  ”  gaslight  print¬ 
ing  paper  was  also  carried  out.  The  “  Ivodo-id  ”  orthochromatic  plate 
Avas  described.  This  plate  prevents  halation,  is  very  light  and  port¬ 
able;  suitable  for  carbon  Avork,  and  -can  be  printed  from  or  retouched 
from  either  side. 

***  Notice  TO  Advertisers. —  Blocks  and  copy  are  received  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  abso¬ 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears  in 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  includ¬ 
ing  queries ,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand,  London 
IF. a”  inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*#*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &Co., 
24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand ,  London,  W.C, 

Photographs  Registered 

French  &  Co.,  1,  Railway  Terrace,  Wallington.  Two  photographs  of  C.  Taylor. 

H.  A.  Chapman,  235,  High  Street,  Swansea.  Two  photographs  of  W.  T.  Davies. 

T.  G.  Foster,  38,  Preston  Street,  Brighton.  Tivo  photographs  of  A.  Shrubb. 

T.  S.  Robinson,  185,  High  Street,  Homerton,  London,  N.E.  Photograph  of  IF.  H. 

Abbott. 

A.  E.  Ashley,  31,  Grove  Street,  Retford.  Photograph  of  Commemoration  Tablet. 

J.  Moffat,  125,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  Two  photographs  of  Rev.  Dr.  J. 

Macgregor. 

“  Nottingham  ”  would  like  to  know  where  to  obtain  lantern  masks 
and  binding.  In  reply  :  They  may  be  had  from  any  of  the 
large  dealers.  The  masks  are  usually  supplied  in  boxes  of 
assorted  openings;  or,  of  course,  they  may  be  had  all  of  one 
shape  if  desired. 

Foreign  Journals.- — (1)  I  should  be  very  pleased  if  you  would  give 
me  the  address  of  the  best  photographic  journal  in  which 
I  could  advertise  for  an  engagement  in  France.  (2)  Also 
should  be  very  glad  to  know  if  an  artist  has  the  privilege  to 
sign  his  own  initials  to  miniatures  executed  for  photographer, 
or  whether  it  is  usual  to-  put  the  photographer’s  name  only? 
In  reply :  (1)  Either  the  “  Bulletin  de»  la  Societe  Francaise  de 
Photographie  ”  cr  the  “Moniteur  de  la  Photographic.”  (2) 
Not  without  the  photographer’s  permission. 

Residues. — “Anxious”  says:  “(1)  I  have  about  two  gallons  old 
toning  baths  (mixed  acetate  of  soda  and  sulpho-cyanide).  Please 
tell  me  the  best  method  of  recovering  gold  from  same?  I  have 
also  some  old  platinite  bath.  Please  say  how  to  treat  this,  so 
as  to  precipitate  platinum?  (2)  Will  you  also  kindly  name 
the  best  book  on  chemistry  of  photography,  including  how 
to  treat  residues?”  In  reply:  (1)  Add  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.  That  will  pre¬ 
cipitate  both  the  gold  and  the  platinum  from  the  baths.  (2) 

,  Meldola’s  book  on  the  chemistry  of  photography  is  a  good  one, 
but  we  do  not  remember  if  it  deals  with  residues. 

Aterture  of  Lens. — “W.  R.  K.”  says:  “A  certain  house  wrote 
me  in  respect  of  a  lens  I  returned  them.  The  diameter  of  the 
stop  in  doublet  lens  must  not  be  taken  for  the  working  aperture, 
as  the  rays  of  light  passing  through  the  front  lens  are  con¬ 
densed  to  a  smaller  compass.  Is  this  so?  And  if  so,  what 
gives  us  the  working  aperture?”  In  reply:  What  you  are 
told  is  quite  correct.  To  find  the  working  aperture  of  the 
lens  rack  out  the  camera  to  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens. 
Remove  the  focussing  screen,  and.  in  its  place  put  a  piece  of 
cardboard,  with  a  pinhole  in  it,  behind  this  place  a  candle. 
Then,  on  the  front  lens,  you  will  see  a  circle  of  light,  the 
diameter  of  this  divided  in  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens 
will  give  its  working  aperture. 

Trespass. — A.  S.  Bruce  says:  “A  fancy  goods  dealer  here  has  had 
views  taken  of  this  place  for  picture  post-cards'.  One  photo¬ 
graph  he  had  taken  of  a  church  and  manse  at  five  a.m.  the 
other  morning  from,  my  ground  at  the  back  of  studio.  The 
ground  has  a  wall  round  one  side,  a  paling  round  the  other 
side,  a  running  stream  at  the  back,  and  the  studio  at  the 
front,  so  lie  had  to  get  over  some  of  those  before  being  able 
to  work  on  the  grounds.  This  man  goes  to  another  town,  gets 
a  photographer  there  to  take  his  photographs,  goes  on  to  my 
ground  to  get  this  one  to  the  damage  of  my  business  without 


asking  permission  to  do  so.  Now,  as  this  photograph  can 
only  be  had  from  my  ground,  kindly  say  if  I  can  stop  the 
sale  of  this  post-card  or  get  damages  off  him  for  working  upon 
the  ground  I  am  paying  for  without  permission?  I  .di<  ad\ 
have  picture  post-cards  of  this  and  others  in  the  place  ’’  in 
replv:  You  cannot  stop  the  sale  of  the  post-card.  And  u< 
doubt  very  much  if,  under  the  circumstances,  an  action  for 
trespass  would  ho.  Wo  don’t  see  that  you  have  any  remedy 
r  ow  that  the  picture!  has  been  taken. 

Increasing  Size  of  Objects. — “Fotosk”  says:  “(1)  I  have  just 
commenced  photographing  visitors  around  the  bandstand  here, 
and  I  want  to  get  good  size  faces.  I  am  using  a  Busch's 
Aplanat.  Could  I  use  a  lens  of  the  Aptus  supplementary 
series  or  another  of  the  same  description  to  assist  the  above 
lens?  (2)  Would  the  addition  of  the  supplementary  lens  in 
any  way  spoil  the  quality  of  the  picture  taken  with  Busch’s 
Aplanat?”  In  reply:  (1)  Yes;  a  suitable  supplementary  hm, 
or  a  tele-photo  attachment,  will  assist  you.  So  will  the  use 
of  a  longer  focus  lens.  Possibly  the  latter  w  ill  suit  you  best. 
(2)  If  the  supplementary  lens  is  achromatic  the  quality  of  the 
picture  will  not,  materially,  be  impaired  by  ils  addition. 

Copyright. — W.  Harrison  writes:  “Thank  you  for  your  reply  in 
to-day’s  Journal,  but  I  do  not  yet  quite  understand  all  about 
copyright.  My  client  would  prefer  that  I  should  copyright  the 
photos  and  then  transfer  the  copyright  to  him.  Can  this  be 
dope?  (2)  The  photos  that  we  wish  to  copyright  are  of 
different  birds.  Would  a  description  of  each  one  have  to  be 
written  on  the  photo,  and  must  the  two  copies  of  each  be 
mounted?  (3)  Would  the  charge  be  the  same  (1*.  7d.)  for 
each  one  if  a  large  number  were  registered?”  In  reply: 
(1)  The  copyright  is  not  yours,  and  it  would  bo  no  use  to 
register  it  in  your  name.  It  must  bo  registered  in  the  name 
of  the  owner  unless  he  assigns  it  to  you,  which  must  he  done 
in  writing.  (2)  The  prints  should  be  unmounted.  A  brief 
description  should  be  written.  (3)  Yes;  for  any  number.  We 
do  not  reply  by  post. 

Right  to  Use  Negative. — “Camera”  asks:  “Can  you  advise  what 
to  do  under  the  following  circumstances?  I  photographed  a 
family,  not  by  invitation,  and  took  a  number  of  12  by  10 
plates  and  submitted  proofs.  Customer  admits  they  are  every¬ 
thing  to  be  desired  from  a  photographic  point  of  view,  but  they 
say  they  lack  natural  expression.  Thinking  they  misjudged 
the  rough  proofs,  I  sent  a  finished  12  by  10  copy.  I  photo¬ 
graphed  a  member  of  the  same  family  some  three  years  ago 
and  met  with  similar  treatment.  Now,  the  point  is  this, 
they  have  put  me  to  considerable  trouble  and  expense  on  both 
occasions  without  remuneration.  Yet  they  write  and  ask  me 
not  to  expose  or  sell  the  copies  of  the  rejected  photos,  they 
still  retaining  the  finished  print.  Can  they  legally  object  to 
my  selling  these  photo9.  They  are  about  to  leave  England, 
and  there  is  a  demand  for  them  locally,  and  this  appears  to 
be  the  only  means  of  my  being  compensated.  Shall  I  press 
ail  account,  or  shall  I  compensate  myself  by  selling  the  photos? 
I  prefer  the  latter.”  In  reply:  Your  only  remedy  is  to  sue 
the  customer  for  the  work  done  and  the  photograph  supplied. 
The  negative  is  yours,  but  you  have  no  right  to  sell  copies 
from  it,  as  it  was  taken  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
and  you  can  sue  for  the  debt  incurred.  See  the  case  of  Boucas 
v.  Cooke  reported  on  pp.  392-3  of  our  issue  for  May  15th  last. 


The  National  Gallery  Isolated. — The  isolation  of  the  National 
Gallery  is  now  complete.  Some  cottages  at  the  end  of  the  cul  de  sac 
of  Monmouth  Court  and  two  blocks  of  St.  George’s  Barracks  have  been 
pulled  down.  The  scheme  contemplated  the  extension  of  the  line  of 
the  cottages  into  Orange  Street,  hut  the  mews,  which  the  Government 
has  not  been  able  to  acquire,  blocks  the  way.  The  four  remaining 
blocks  of  St.  George’s  Barracks  have  been  condemned  by  the  military 
authorities,  so  that  the  recruiting  department  will  have  either  to 
be  transferred  to  temporary  headquarters  or  a  new  building  erected. 
On  the  west  side,  at  the  rear  of  the  National  Gallery,  an  acre  of  land 
forming  a  square  has  been  reserved  which  can  be  used  for  the  extension 
of  the  building. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC  FOR  1904. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S. 

The  forty-third  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  will  be  published  early  in 
December  next.  This  year’s  Almanac  reached  a  total  of 
1,580  pages,  and  the  entire  edition  of  25,000  copies  was 
sold  out  before  publication.  Of  no  other  photographic 
book  ever  issued  can  two  such  unique  facts  be  recorded. 
The  edition  for  1904  will  also  consist  of  25,000  copies,  a 
arge  number  of  which  are  already  ordered. 

The  striking  favour  with  which  past  Almanacs  have  been 
received  is  the  surest  proof  that  the  lines  upon  which  the 
publication  is  produced  meet  the  requirements  of  its 
readers  and  supporters.  Upon  such  lines  we  propose  com¬ 
piling  the  volume  for  1904.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  receive  and  consider  suggestions  for  increasing 
he  value  of  the  Almanac  in  directions  which  may  occur  to 
>ur  readers  as  susceptible  of  improvement. 

The  Almanac  for  1904  will  appeal  to  photographers  all 
he  world  over  as  a  daily  reference  guide  in  practical  work. 
The  standard  matter  and  formulae  will  be  revised  and 
idded  to  where  necessary  in  theory  and  practice,  the  year’s 
idvances  will  he  recorded,  and  wherever  practicable  new 
eatures  of  an  informative  nature  will  be  added. 

Secretaries  of  societies  will  oblige  us  by  promptly  for¬ 


warding  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in 
the  directory  of  photographic  societies.  We  shall  also  be 
glad  to  receive  any  additions  that  may  be  made  to  the  list 
of  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  trade,  etc. 

The  publishers  ask  us  to  remind  advertisers  that  many 
of  the  advertisement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already 
booked,  and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions 
orders  and  copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Spectro-  The  paramount  importance  of  the  spec- 

,n  troscope  in  astronomy  and  in  so  many 

'  **  P  departments  of  physical  science  in  regard 
to  its  photographic  results  need  not  now  be  dilated  upon. 
The  value  of  the  particular  instrument  employed  depends 
upon  its  power  of  separating  the  various  lines  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  so  as  to  show  all  their  peculiarities  in  the  negative. 
Wo  need  scarcely  point  out  that,  as  a  rule,  the  greater  the 
number  of  prisms  the  better  are  the  lines  separated,  i.e., 
its  revolving  power  is  increased.  As  a  rule,  prisms  of 
dense  glass  are  used,  so  as  to  increase  the  respective  angular 
deviations;  but  then  the  question  arises,  “as  this  dense 
glass  has  strong  absorbing  powers,  how  does  it-  affect  the 
ultimate  negative?  Professor  Wadsworth,  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  Observatory,  has  been  investigating  the  question, 
and  has  arrived  at  conclusions  that  will  rather  upset  the 
usually  accepted  opinion  as  to  the  power  of  a  train  of 
prisms.  He  has  found  that  for  small  absorption  values 
the  actual  resolving  power  is  identical  with  the  theoretical, 
but  as  the  absorption  increases  a  most  important  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  resolving  power  takes  place.  So  rapid  is  this 
diminution  that  in  several  instruments  now  in  use,  which 
were  designed  to  give  great  resolution,  this  end  has  been 
defeated  by  the  high  absorptive  power  of  the  prisms  used, 
which  are  of  dense  flint  glass.  As  an  example,  one  region 
of  the  spectrum  theoretically  capable  of  showing  300,000 
lines  is  reduced  from  this  cause  to  57,000,  less  than  an 
instrument  one-fourth  the  size,  which  shows,  he  says,  “  It 
is  at  once  evident  from  these  results  that  if  high-power 
prism  spectroscopes  are  to  be  used  in  the  investigation 
of  the  photographic  region  of  the  spectrum,  the  use  of 
extra  dense  flint  glass,  so  commonly  employed  in  the  past, 
must  be  avoided,  not  only  on  the  score  of  light  efficiency, 
but  as  now  appears  on  the  score  of  photographic  resolving 
power  and  purity  as  well.  The  use  of  lighter  flint  reduces 
the  theoretical  resolving  power  of  any  given  prism  train 
by  decreasing  the  value  of  the  dispersing  co-efficient ;  but 
this  may  be  easily,  and  even  advantageously  compensated 
by  increasing  the  refractory  angle  of  the  prisms.”  Many 
new  spectroscopes,  founded  on  these  principles,  have  already 
been  designed. 
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History  of  Madame  Curie,  to  whom,  with  the  later 
the  Radium  assistance  of  her  husband,  we  owe  the 
nves  iga  ions  discovery  an(j  investigation  of  this  re¬ 
markable  substance,  which  continues  to  hold  the  almost 
exclusive  attention  of  workers  in  kinematics  and  other  de¬ 
partments  of  physical  science,  has  presented  to  the  Faculty 
of  Sciences  in  Paris  a  thesis  narrating  its  history  from  its 
discovery  and  separation  down  to  the  present  time  when 
its  perpetual  action  seems  so  much  of  a  puzzle.  Though 
the  subject  is  of  great  photographic  interest  it  scarcely 
warrants  our  transferring  the  paper  to  these  pages,  hence 
we  direct  the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers,  who  are 
following  it  up,  to  the  pages  of  the  “Chemical  News,” 
which,  in  the  current  number,  has  began  the  publication  of 
a  translation  of  Madame  Curie’s  thesis. 


Increase  of 
Light 
without 
Raising  of 
Temperature. 


The  phenomenon  of  the  Welsbach 
burners,  which  have  a  far  greater 
luminosity  than  platinum  wire,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  would  have  exposed  to  the  same 
temperature,  would  seem  to  be  a  case 
in  point,  and  so  far  no  entirely  satisfactory  explanation  of 
their  increased  intensity  of  light  has  been  forthcoming. 
Some  light  will,  perhaps,  be  thrown  on  the  question  by 
a  recent  experiment  of  M.  Blondlot,  whose  discovery  of 
the  N  rays  is  quite  recent.  He  has  found  that  these  rays 
are  capable  of  raising  the  luminosity  of  glowing  solids  or 
gases  without  raising  the  temperature.  “  There  seems,” 
says  the  “  Electrician,”  “  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
N  rays  some  modification  of  the  atomic  vibrations,  which, 
while  leaving  their  energy  the  same,  increases  their  fre¬ 
quency.  In  any  case  the  fact  is  of  great  interest  and  im¬ 
portance.  Anything  which  tends  to  increase  the  luminosity 
of  a  body  at  the  expense  of  its  temperature  brings  us  nearer 
the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  economical  pro¬ 
duction  of  light.”  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  passed 
the  heyday  of  youth,  and  find  it  impossible  to  perform  the 
act  of  focussing  the  image  without  the  aid  of  a  pair  of 
eye-glasses  or  of  spectacles — and,  en  passant,  we  may  say 
that  once  the  need  for  such  aid  is  felt  the  adoption  of  glasses 
should  not  be  deferred — often  find,  even  when  the  use  of 
the  eye-glass  is  no  new  thing,  that  the  alternate  use  of  the 
glasses  for  focussing  and  the  naked  eye  for  observing  the 
object  is  rather  confusing.  They  will  be  interested  in  a 
new  form  of  glass,  introduced  by  Dr.  Ribard.  As  the  eye 
only  uses  the  centre  of  the  glass,  or  ought  so  to  do,  he  does 
away  with  the  upper  third  of  the  glass,  which  is  equivalent 
to  putting  the  glass  in  the  manner  so  often  seen  at  the  end 
of  the  nose,  and  without  its  inconveniences.  Then  he  does 
away  with  the  lower  third  of  the  glass,  so  that  a  simple- 
movement  of  the  eye  enables  the  wearer  to  see  objects 
at  his  feet  and  at  a  distance  without  any  trouble.  The  result 
of  adopting  this  construction  is  the  production  of  a  rather 
odd  shaped  glass,  for  they  are  rectangular  instead  of  the 
usual  oval  form.  But  that  after  getting  used  to  them  they 
possess  a  considerable  number  of  advantages  is  undoubted 
(to  the  photographer)  under  the  conditions  we  referred  to, 
they  should  be  specially  valuable. 


De 

Gustibus  ’ 


Ever  since  the  hand-camera  became  a 
popular  toy  complaints  have  been  fre¬ 
quent  regarding  its  abuse  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible 
persons  who  seemingly  are  without  conscience  or  common 
decency  in  pursuing  their  own  selfish  ends.  Anyone  of 
high  position,  or  one  who  is  famous  in  anv  way,  is  con¬ 
sidered  fair  game  by  those  “camera  fiends,”  as  they  have 
been  called,  and  in  the  most  unblushing  manner  they  will 
take  snapshots  of  them  in  the  most  impudent  and  unblush¬ 
ing  manner.  One  well-known  American  philanthropist  is 


said  to  have  threatened  to  smash  the  apparatus  of  any  of 
the  fraternity  who  ventured  to  approach  him,  and  we  can 
only  wish  that  there  were  some  power  available  which 
would  help  him  to  do  so.  It  is  bad  enough  to  take  such  an 
unwarrantable  liberty  as  to  seize  a  man’s  likeness  without 
permission,  but  the  offence  is  greatly  aggravated  when  the 
picture  is  subsequently  published.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  snapshotters  have  received  a  slap  in  the  face  from  the 
Collector  of  Customs  at  New  York,  and  we  trust  that  other 
officials  will  see  their  way  to  follow  suit.  The  practice  of 
giving  passes  to  camera-bearers,  which  enabled  them  to 
board  incoming  ships,  is  to  be  discontinued.  This  is  by 
request  of  the  representatives  of  the  various  steamship 
lines,  and,  it  is  thought,  is  the  result  of  the  recent  ex¬ 
perience  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  who  was  recently  much 
annoyed  by  the  way  in  which  he  was  photographed  by  an 
army  of  snapshotters  on  his  return  from  Europe.  It  is 
said  that  the  authorities  have  received  many  complaints 
from  passengers  who  had  had  their  portraits  taken  for 
publication  against  their  will,  and  this  edict  forbidding  the 
issue  of  passes  to  those  carrying  cameras  was  thus  forced 
upon  them.  It  has  always  been  held  that  the  receiver  is 
worse  than  the  actual  thief,  and  when  both  are  caught  the 
law,  in  awarding  its  punishment,  usually  takes  care  that  I 
the  former  miscreant  gets  the  larger  share.  Does  not  the 
same  argument  apply  in  the  case  before  us?  The  man  whoj 
takes  the  portraits  steals  that  to  which  he  has  no  right,  and 
the  newspaper  which  publishes  it  without  inquiry*  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  picture  is  surely  as  much,  or  more  to  blame 
than  its  author.  Unless  both  mend  their  manners  legisla¬ 
tion  will  be  needed  to  enforce  the  moral  copyright  that 

a  man  has  in  his  own  physiognomy. 

*  *  * 

Robinson  Crusoe.  No  story  of  adventure  has  ever  been  so 
widely  read  as  De  Foe’s  immortal  work,  “  Robinson 
Crusoe.”  It  is  one  of  the  classics  of  our  language  that  will 
bear  reading  again  and  again,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
few  which  read  in  childhood  can  be  taken  up  again  with 
delight  by  children  of  older  growth.  We  are  too  apt  to 
forget  that  the  story  is  a  true  one,  at  least  it  is  so  far  true 
that  it  describes  the  life  of  one  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  was 
cast  ashore  on  the  uninhabited  island,  called  after  its  dis¬ 
coverer,  Juan  Fernandez,  and  lived  there  for  four  or  five 
years  before  his  signals  of  distress  were  discovered  by  a 
passing  vessel.  How  far  the  true  story  was  embellished 
by  its  narrator  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  original  account  was  a  good  deal  im 
proved  upon  by  De  Foe.  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  rather 
Alexander  Selkirk’s,  gun  has  recently  come  to  light,  and 1 
we  learn  that  it  is  shortly  to  find  a  home  in  the  Britisl 
Museum.  We  hope  that  its  authenticity  is  beyond  dispute 
but  in  these  days  of  faking  antiquities  it  is  impossible  tc 
say  whether  the  old  flint-lock  weapon,  with  the  name  carved, 
upon  the  stock,  was  really  that  of  the  famous  recluse  or 
not.  The  “Illustrated  Mail”  for  last  week  publishes  a 
photograph  of  it,  accompanied  by  some  very  interesting 
pictures  of  the  famous  island,  which  to-day  contains  a  little 
settlement  of  sailors  and  colonists,  of  the  cave  which  is  the 
reputed  home  of  Crusoe,  of  the  tablet  erected  on  the  island 
to  his  memory  in  the  year  1868,  of  the  look-out  where  his 
signals  were  hoisted  from  day  to  day,  and  of  the  polygony 
plant  out  of  which  Crusoe  made  his  plates  and  dishes.  The 
island  is  about  thirty-six  square  miles  in  extent,  it  is  very 
mountainous,  and  has  a  most  prolific  soil.  There  is  nothing 
like  photography  to  give  verisimilitude  to  a  story,  and  pos 
sibly  we  shall  some  day  have  an  edition  of  the  book  illus 
trated  by  authentic  pictures  of  the  island.  The  photo 
graph  of  a  human  footprint  in  sand,  reminiscent  of  thal 
excellent  nigger  Friday,  would  form  an  effective  frontis 
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piece  to  the  work.  We  read  with  interest  the  graceful  act 
of  our  late  Queen  in  pensioning,  in  1877,  three  old  ladies 
named  De  Foe,  who  were  lineal  descendants  of  the  writer 

who  contributed  such  a  masterpiece  to  English  literature. 

*  *  * 

Atmospheric  It  does  not  excite  any  surprise  to  learn 
Disturbances,  the  abnormal  rainfall,  and  weather  which 
has  been  more  like  that  generally  credited  to  leonine  March 
than  to  genial  August,  has  been  accompanied  by  phenomena 
which  is  not  very  common  to  these  latitudes.  On  Sunday, 
the  16th  inst.  a  mirage  was  seen  by  a  cyclist  on  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Road,  near  Putney  Railway  Station,  and  he  did  not 
discover  the  true  character  of  the  illusion  until  he  had  had 
time  to  consider  how  he  was  to  make  his  way  through  what 
appeared  to  be  a  lake.  The  surface  of  the  “  water”  was 
still,  “  and  it  reflected  the  gay  dresses  and  sunshades  of 
the  ladies  who  had  just  left  church.”  So  he  writes  to 
“  Nature.”  It  is  a  somewhat  strange  thing  that  no  amateur 
or  other  photographer  was  at  hand  to  take  an  appearance 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  but  incorrectly,  peculiar 
to  the  desert  of  Sahara.  Photographs  of  mirages  have  been 
secured  before  now,  and  some  years  ago  a  French  experi¬ 
mentalist  showed  how  a  good  imitation  of  one  in  miniature 
could  be  produced  by  heating  a  large  sheet  of  iron  strewn 
with  sand,  and  backed  with  a  piece  of  appropriate  scenery. 
This  artificial  mirage  was  also  photographed.  But  a  still 
stranger  phenomenon  was  more  recently  witnessed  in  the 
English  Channel,  and  one  of  a  kind  which,  as  far  as  we 
know,  has  never  yet  been  depicted  by  photography.  On 
Friday  last,  the  21st  instant,  a  very  large  waterspout,  ac¬ 
companied  by  three  smaller  ones,  was  seen  in  the  streets 
of  Dover,  driving  rapidly  in  an  easterly  direction.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the“  Daily  Telegraph”  describes  eachof  these 
waterspouts  as  being  spiral,  and  having  a  whirling  move¬ 
ment.  “  The  sea  at  the  base  was  greatly  agitated,  the  water 
sucked  up  by  the  spouts  being  throwm  off  in  great  quantities, 
and  the  sight  presented  was  a  magnificent  one.  The  water¬ 
spouts  were  travelling  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  North 
Sea.  They  developed  very  quickly,  the  first  indications  of 
the  phenomenon  being  a  peculiar  dense  inky  mass  of  cloud 
in  the  distance,  dipping  down  towards  the  sea.”  We  only 
hope  that  some  photographer  was  able  to  secure  a  picture 
of  this  rare  appearance,  for  it  would  be,  if  we  mistake  not, 
unique.  A  French  journal,  some  time  back,  published  a 
picture  of  a  waterspout,  which  purported  to  be  taken  from 
a  photograph,  but  as  it  was  a  woodcut  it  was  valueless,  for 
we  know  how  far  it  had  been  “  improved  ”  in  passing 
through  the  engraver’s  hands,  similar  pictures,  equally  un¬ 
reliable,  and  all  bearing  a  very  suspicious  conventional 
form,  have  again  and  again  appeared  in  popular  books 
dealing  with  atmospheric  phenomena.  In  these  pictures 
the  waterspout  is  generally  depicted  as  a  conical  india- 
rubber-like  appendage  to  a  black  cloud,  with  a  boiling  sea 
all  round  its  attenuated  tail,  and,  of  course,  there  is  always 
a  full-rigged  ship  close  by  it,  lying  almost  on  its  beam 
ends.  We  have  never  seen  a  waterspout,  but  we  may 
assume  that  the  picture  is  as  much  like  the  reality  as  is  the 
zig-zag  lightning  flash  found  in  the  same  class  of  books, 
like  the  autograph  which  Jove  writes  across  the  clouds. 
We  take  it  that  a  waterspout  is  generally  a  very  ephemeral 
thing,  and  that,  therefore,  unless  a  camera  happens  to  be 
at  hand,  with  a  (Competent  man  to  work  it  at  the  right 
moment,  it  escapes  capture.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
chance  of  photographing  a  rare  thing  always  occurs  when 
the  camera  is  left  at  home,  and  doubtless  there  are  many 
photographers  at  Dover  bemoaning  a  lost  opportunity.  A 
dweller  by  the  sea  ought  really  always  to  be  prepared  to 
take  a  picture  at  an  instant’s  notice,  for  there  are  wondrous 
effects  of  light  to  be  witnessed,  especially  when  the  weather 


is  unruly  in  its  behaviour.  A  picture  of  a  waterspout 
would  be  of  great  value,  and  it  is  well  worth  trying  for. 


The  Artistic 
Poster. 


Thirty  years  ago  the  decoration  of  street 
walls  and  hoardings  by  pictured  adver¬ 
tisements  was  unknown,  or  all  but  unknown.  We  can  only 
call  to  mind  two  designs  which  had  any  pretension  to  pic¬ 
torial  beauty,  one  being  Frederick  Walker’s  masterly 
Woman  in  White  ” — to  advertise  the  dramatised  version 
of  Wilkie  Collins’s  novel  of  that  name,  and  the  other  the 
poster,  drawn  by  Professor  Herkomer,  to  call  attention  to 
the  “  Magazine  of  Art,”  then  in  its  infancy.  Since  that 
time  the  art  of  poster-drawing  has  come  into  vogue,  and  a 
number  of  artists  have  made  a  name  by  their  work  in  this 
direction.  How  far  photography  has  helped  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  comparatively  new  branch  of  pictorial  art  it 
would  be*impossible  to  say,  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
prophesy  how  far  the  three-colour  process  will  in  the  future 
assist  in  poster-printing.  That  the  camera  is  helpful  in 
the  work  of  magnification  and  reduction  goes  without  saying, 
and  its  close  alliance  with  the  lithographic  process  would 
plead  for  the  photographer  an  interest  in  the  progress  of 
poster  production.  The  Poster  Exhibition,  which  was 
held  at  Whitechapel,  and  which  closed  on  Saturday,  the 
,22nd  instant,  was  well  worth  a  visit,  and  those  of  our 
readers  who  dwell  in  the  metropolitan  area  should,  of 
course,  have  gone  there.  For  they  had  there  an  unusual 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  works  of  our  foremost 
English  artists  with  those  of  the  Continent,  of  America, 
and  even  of  distant  China  and  Japan.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  pictorial  street  advertisement  is  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  world-wide  basis.  In  due  time,  no  doubt, 
we  shall  see  posters  put  up  for  auction,  for  the  collecting 
of  them  forms  a  hobby  which  has  many  adherents,  and  the 
end  of  a  collection  is  always  found  in  the  sale-room.  It  is 
a  hidden  mystery  how  these  collectors  keep  their  cherished 
pictures.  The  album  has  not  yet  been  made  which  would 
hold  them,  and  as  wall  papers  they  would  soon  overflow 
the  limits  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-house.  Possibly  they 
are  kept  on  rollers,  like  the  scenes  at  theatres  and  let  down 
one  by  one  when  their  owner  wants  to  admire  them.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  some  of  these  posters  are  of  a  certainty 
precious  possessions,  if  we  test  them  only  by  their  actual 
money  value.  To  quote  from  the  preface  to  the  catalogue 
of  the  exhibition  we  have  just  referred  to,  a  preface  written 
by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Dawson  himself,  a  skilful  designer  of 
posters,  “  The  five  posters  by  the  late  Aubrey  Beardsley — 
perhaps  England’s  most  amazing  young  genius — are  among 
the  classics  of  the  poster  art.  Ten  years  ago  they  might 
have  been  bought  for  a  few  pence,  to-day  they  are  practi¬ 
cally  unprocurable  and  priceless.”  The  rarest  of  these  is, 
we  believe,  the  startling  female  figure,  surrounded  by  stars, 
which  signalised  the  opening  of  the  Avenue  Theatre,  a 
design  so  much  out  of  the  common,  and  one  which  met 
with  so  much  adverse  comment  that  “  Punch  ”  was  con¬ 
strained  to  parody  it  with  the  advisory  words,  “  ’Ave  a  new 
programme.”  This  small  sheet  of  paper  is  now  worth 
many  times  its  weight  in  gold.  There  are  some  of  the  more 
modern  posters  which  are  surely  destined  to  be  cherished 
as  much  as  those  of  Beardsley,  and  not  so  much  for  their 
rarity  and  eccentricity  of  style  as  for  their  artistic  beauty. 
Cassier’s  famous  poster,  designed  for  the  Red  Star  Line, 
with  the  rough  old  fisherfolk  leaning  over  a  wall  looking 
at  one  of  the  steamers,  is  a  well-known  masterpiece,  which 
comes  under  this  category.  Another  which  has  been  dis¬ 
played  lately  on  the  London  hoardings  is  a  view  of  Mounts* 
Bay  by  night,  the  property  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company.  Both  these  figure  in  the  exhibition,  and  we 
regret  that  the  last-named  is  unsigned.  The  prime  object 
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of  a  poster  is  to  attract  attention,  and  this  object  is  certainly 
attained  by  many  of  the  pictures  which,  although  full  of 
dash  and  gorgeous  colour,  are,  in  our  opinion,  most  de¬ 
cidedly  ugly. 

*  *  * 

The  Gas  The  incandescent  gas  mantle  introduced 

Mantle  by  the  Welsbach  Company  several  years 

back,  and  now  made  by  dozens  of  rival  makers,  re¬ 
presents  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  lighting  by  gas  which  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  The  light  is  almost  quadrupled,  while  the 
quantity  of  gas  consumed  is  less  than  with  the  old-fashioned 
burners.  It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  a  white  light 
of  such  brilliance  was  valuable  for  photographic  purposes, 
and  many  workers  who  are  in  a  position  to  command  an 
after-dark  trade  adopted  it,  using  a  battery  of  burners,  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a  frame  in  their  studios.  There  are  yet  out-of- 
the-way  places  in  this  country  where  gas  is  not  to  be  had, 
and  there  are  other  places  where  it  can  only  be  bought  at 
an  almost  prohibitive  price.  At  one  place  we  know  of, 
which  is  not  twenty  miles  from  London,  the  price  of  gas 
is  no  less  than  4s.  6d.  per  thousand.  People  situated  in 
such  a  neighbourhood  naturally  think  twice  before  having 
gas  pipes  laid  on  to  their  premises,  and  they  look  with 
longing  eyes  to  the  brilliant  gas  mantles  so  common 
-elsewhere.  They  need  now  no  longer  despair,  for  they  can 
use  a  gas  mantle  without  gas,  getting  the  same  amount  of 
light  without  any  of  the  disadvantages  or  dangers  which 
gas  brings  with  it.  The  system  is  so  new  that  the  lamps 
are  not  yet  actually  on  the  market,  but  they  have  been 
already  adopted  by  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company 
for  several  of  their  country  stations,  and  the  owners  of 
golf  pavilions  and  bungalows  are  making  eager  inquiry 
about  them.  The  new  lamps  were  introduced  to  public 
notice  at  a  recent  conversazione  of  the  Royal  .Society  of 
Edinburgh,  and  attracted  much  attention,  for  it  was  an 
unusual  thing  to  see  a  portable,  self-contained  lamp  with 
a  brilliant  incandescent  gas  mantle,  without  any  connecting 
pipe.  Briefly  put,  the  lamp  consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel, 
which  contains  a  lump  of  porous  material,  the  chief  in¬ 
gredient  of  which  is  the  diatomaceous  earth  known  as 
Kieslgiihr,  which  is  used  as  the  absorbent  of  nitro-glycerine 
in  the  manufacture  of  dynamite.  Here,  too,  its  office  is  to 
absorb,  and  it  sucks  up  like  a  greedy  sponge  a  considerable 
quantity  of  petrol.  It  is  the  vapour  given  off  by  this  now 
widely  known  and  easily  obtainable  hydrocarbon,  that  feeds 
the  gas  mantle  through  a  special  form  of  burner,  and  the 
result  is  a  splendid  light,  without  smoke,  smell,  or  danger 
at  a  cheap  price.  These  lamps  will  presently  be  obtainable 
of  the  Notkin  Light  and  Power  Company,  of  North  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  their  patents  comprise  the  principle  of 
using  a  block  of  absorbent  material,  as  already  explained, 
a  burner  with  a  special  arrangement  for  regulating  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  gas  and  air  which  constitutes  the  vapour  fed  to  the 
mantle,  and  a  holder  for  that  mantle  of  unique  design. 
We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  lamp,  in  ex¬ 
perimental  form,  in  action,  and  from  the  rough  way  it  was 
purposely  handled  we  can  quite  believe  that  all  kinds  of 
means  have  been  devised  to  cause  an  explosion  with  it 
without  success.  There  is  no  liquid  to  flow  out  if  the  lamp 
should  fall  over,  or  even  be  turned  upside  down,  and  in 
other  ways  it  is  free  from  the  risks  attending  the  various 
kinds  of  mineral  oil  lamps.  Of  course,  the  mantle  itself, 
as  with  gas,  requires  very  gentle  handling,  and  it  seems 
a  pity  that  no  method  has  yet  been  devised  for  giving  its 
tender  fabric  greater  stability.  This  improvement  will 
possibly  come  in  time,  and  the  inventor  who  makes  it  will 
at  the  same  time  make  a  fortune. 


A  New  The  manufacturer  of  photographic  ap- 

Material.  paratus,  like  all  others  engaged  in 

mechanical  pursuits,  is  always  glad  to  hear  of  a  new  ma¬ 
terial  which  may  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  business.  We  may  name 
celluloid,  aluminium  and  its  alloys,  ebonite,  and  vulcanised 
fibre,  as  a  few  of  the  new  materials  which  have  proved  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  arts  during  the  last  two  decades, 
and  have  not  been  without  a  share  in  the  general  progress 
of  photography.  At  the  recent  Hygienic  Milk  Supply 
Exhibition  at  Hamburg  quite  a  new  material  saw  the  light. 
We  do  not,  as  a  rule,  associate  anything  of  a  permanent 
nature  with  milk,  unless  it  be  that  abstract  thing  called 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  but  milk  possesses  a  certain 
substance,  its  principal  albumenoid,  called  casein,  and  this 
casein  is  the  basis  of  the  new  material.  To  casein  is  added 
certain  salts  and  acids,  after  which  the  mixture  is  dried, 
and  is  treated  with  formaldehyde,  the  result  being  a  hard 
body,  light  in  weight,  and  in  other  respects  resembling 
horn  and  celluloid.  It  has  been  named  Galalith,  or  “milk- 
stone,”  and  the  exhibited  articles  made  from  it  comprised  a 
number  of  things  which  are  more  generally  made  of  horn, 
ivory,  or  ebony,  such  as  knife  handles,  and  the  like.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  photographic  apparatus 
maker  can  find  a  use  for  it,  and  this  possibly  depends  upon 
the  way  in  which  it  behaves  under  cutting  tools,  a  point 
upon  which  we  have  no  information.  The  new  material 
should  be  cheap  to  produce,  for  the  skimmed  milk  from 
which  it  is  made  is  so  plentiful  in  many  districts  that  it 
is  given  to  cattle  and  pigs. 

*  *  * 

The  The  question  of  permanence  with 

Permanence  regard  to  photographic  prints  was  a 
P*0-P*  burning  one  in  the  days  when  albumen 

was  the  only  kind  of  paper  employed,  and  although  some¬ 
times  such  pictures  seemed  to  defy  the  ravages  of  time, 
especially  if  unmounted,  it  was  the  general  experience  that 
albumen  was  not  to  be  trusted.  A  glance  at  any  old  family 
album  will  at  once  set  any  doubts  which  we  may  have  on 
this  point  at  rest.  Carbon  and  platinum  are  both  permanent, 
as  we  all  know,  but  what  about  P.O.P.  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  is  very  frequently  asked,  and  naturally  so,  for  P.O.P. 
is,  perhaps,  more  widely  used  to-day  than  any  other  kind 
of  printing  paper.  Gelatine  is  such  a  complex  body,  and  so 
little  is  known  about  its  behaviour  under  different  con¬ 
ditions  that  it  is  naturally  distrusted,  and  even  experts 
will  shake  their  heads  with  doubt,  when  the  question  of 
permanency  of  a  P.O.P.  print  arises.  The  general  im¬ 
pression  seems  to  be  that  if  such  prints  are  carefully  toned 
and  fixed,  the  two  operations  being  distinct  and  separate, 
and  the  washing  adequately  performed,  these  prints  should 
be  fairly  lasting.  Now,  we  happened  the  other  day  to 
take  up  a  book  which  was  published  in  the  year  1893,  and 
which  is  illustrated  by  four  specimen  prints,  one  of  which 
is  on  a  collodio-chloride  paper  and  the  other  three  on 
P.O.P.  The  book  is  by  W.  E.  Woodbury,  and  its  title  is 
“  Aristotypes,  and  How  to  Make  Them,”  the  publishers 
being  the  Scovill  and  Adams  Company,  of  New  York.  The 
prints,  which  are  mounted  on  card  in  the  ordinary  way,  are 
capital  specimens  of  photographic  portraiture,  and  are  as 
bright  and  perfect  as  the  day  they  were  printed.  The  book 
has  been  kept  in  an  open  book-case,  in  a  room  in  whfch  a 
fire  is  seldom  lighted,  and  one  which  is  not  entirely  free 
from  damp.  We  venture  to  think  that  prints  which  will 
keep  under  such  conditons  for  a  period  of  ten  years  are 
good  enough  to  be  called  permanent. 

*  *  * 

Phil  May.  Peculiar  interest  to  photographers 

centres  round  the  career  of  the  late  talented  artist,  whose 
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name,  Phil  May,  is  known  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
A  wonderful  master  of  line,  he  was  the  first  to  earn  great 
distinction  since  the  zinco  block  took  away  the  occupation 
of  the  wood  engraver.  Leech,  Du  Maurier,  and  Charles 
Keen  drew  on  wood  and  most  of  their  work,  therefore, 
perished  under  the  cut  of  the  graver,  but  when  Pfiu  May 
first  came  into  prominence  the  process  block  had  super¬ 
seded  the  older  method.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  it  was  owing  to  the  necessity  for  drawing  in  a 
particular  manner  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  system 
that  Phil  May  adopted  the  style  which  he  made  his  own. 
He  used  to  say  that  the  printing  machines  of  the 
“  Sydney  Bulletin  ”  were  his  masters,  by  which  he  meant 
that  at  the  time  he  was  working  in  Australia  for  that 
paper,  he  discovered  that  he  must  relinquish  the  delicate 
handling  upon  which  he  used  to  pride  himself,  for  the  im¬ 
perfect  printing  of  that  day  clogged  the  lines  and  ruined 
his  pictures.  Hence  he  schooled  himself  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  the  fewest  possible  lines,  with  plenty  of  space 
between  them.  How  well  he  succeeded  in  his  efforts  we 
all  know.  The  uninitiated  are  apt  to  assume  that  because 
the  lines  are  few  these  pictures  were  dashed  off  in  a  hurry. 
But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case,  for  Phil  May  was  both 
conscientious  and  industrious,  and  like  most  people  who 
possess  these  attributes  he  was  himself  hard  to  please  where 
his  own  work  was  concerned.  He  would  make  a  most 
careful  study  of  a  projected  picture,  and  then  would  en¬ 
deavour  to  reproduce  it  with  as  few  lines  as  possible,  and 
it  is  wonderful  to  see  what  a  wealth  of  meaning  he  could 
express  in  this  way.  Beyond  the  Australian  printing  presses 
Phil  May  seems  to  have  had  no  tutor;  he  was  a  self-taught 
artist,  with  the  advantage  of  heaven-born  genius  to  back 
him.  In  his  early  days  he  worked  at  scene  painting — no 
bad  school  for  an  artist,  by  the  way — and  it  is  said  that 
he  would  often  make  sketches  of  those  connected  with  the 
theatres  where  he  was  engaged,  and  was  glad  to  accept  a 
shilling  a  piece  for  them.  So  we  may  say  that  he  began  by 
constituting  himself  a  rival  to  the  local  photographers, 
and  ended  by  a  kind  of  partnership  with  one  of  the  most 
important  applications  of  the  camera.  That  he  was  a 
persevering  student  of  human  nature  is  evident  from  his 
pictures  of  street  life,  and  he  is  seen  at  his  best,  perhaps, 
in  the  two  books  which  were  published  a  year  or  two  back, 
one  of  which  is  “  Phil  May’s  A.B.C.  ”  and  the  other  “  Gut¬ 
tersnipes.’  Some  of  these  sketches  are  wonderful  studies 
of  life  in  its  lower  aspects,  and  as  we  look  at  them  we 
cannot  help  acknowledging  that  here  we  have  a  branch 
of  art  with  which  photography,  with  all  its  possibilities 
can  never  compete.  Phil  May  reached  possibly  the  height 
of  his  ambition  when  he  was  invited  to  join  the  staff  of 
“  Punch,”  but  his  best  work  was  done,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  when  his  pencil  was  quite  unfettered.  There  is 
no  one  who  can  take  his  place,  for  his  style  was  unique. 

■ - ♦ - - 

Take  Pride  in  Your  Business. — “Have  pride  in  your  business;  if 
you  haven’t  pride  already,  try  and  cultivate  it.  Have  pride  in  yourself, 
in  your  work  and  salespeople,  in  your  goods,  in  your  store;  in  fact, 
in  everything  about  you.  No  man  can  be  successful  that  is  slouchy 
j  about  himself  or  his  surroundings.  Legitimate  pride  makes  a  man 
'u  gentleman  in  his  dress  and  in  his  deportment,  and  inspires  him  to 
accomplish  the  best  in  all  he  is  interested  in.  Take  the  man  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  collar  off,  pants  bagged  at  the  knees,  dirty  shoes,  dishevelled 
hair,  and  tobacco  stains  on  his  shirt  front,  and  then  take  the  man 
with  his  hair  neatly  brushed,  cleanly  shaved,  immaculate  linen,  boots 
polished,  pants  pressed,  and  wearing  a  suitable  and  tidy  coat,  and 
ask  yourself  which  of  the  two  will  attract  attention,  friends,  and 
customers.  As  these  men  have  pride  in  themselves,  so  will  they  exact 
the  same  pride  in  those  about  them ;  so,  too,  will  they  display  pride 
in  their  goods  and  store.  It  is  commendable  to  be  proud;  don’t  be 
slouchy — “  Geyer’s  Stationer.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  AND  ON  JEWELLERY. 

If  one  may  judge  from  what  is  to  be  seen  in  jewellers’  shop 
windows  it  would  seem  that  there  is  arising  a  fashion  for 
portrait  jewellery — that  is,  lockets,  brooches,  and  the 
like,  to  contain  portraits.  This,  if  it  becomes  the  fashion, 
will  be  a  by  no  means  new  one — it  will  simply  be  an  old 
one  revived.  Those  of  our  older  readers  who  can  hark 
back  to  the  old  fifties  and  early  sixties,  will  well  remember 
the  business  that  was  then  done  in  portraits,  both  plain 
and  coloured,  for  brooches,  lockets,  and  the  like.  Then 
the  portraits  were  Daguerreotypes  or  glass  positives,  and 
afterwards  they  were  on  paper.  These  latter  were  usually 
tinted  or  coloured ;  so,  indeed,  were  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Daguerreotypes,  and,  sometimes  the  glass  pictures. 
Many  of  the  coloured  pictures  on  paper  were  excellently 
done,  and  this  can  well  be  understood  when  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  that  most  of  this  kind  of  work  was  done  by  those 
who>  were  professionally  miniature  painters,  until  photo¬ 
graphy  ousted  miniature  painting.  Then  the  artists,  find¬ 
ing  their  art  supplanted,  took  to  colouring  photographs, 
hence  the  excellence  of  their  work  can  well  be  imagined. 
At  the  period  to  which  we  refer  the  lockets  and  brooches 
were  mostly  made  double,  one  side  to  contain  a  portrait 
and  the  other  to  hold  hair,  arranged  in  design. 

Although,  as  we  have  just  intimated,  many  of  these 
coloured  photographs  might  be  classed  as  really  works  of 
art,  they  were  painted  on  a  silver  image,  as  there  were 
none  but  silver  pictures.  It  should  be  mentioned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  about  the  time  that  portrait  jewellery  was  going 
out  of  fashion,  ceramic  photography  was  being  introduced, 
but  the  price  charged  for  the  burnt-in  pictures  was  pro¬ 
hibitive  except  to  those  with  somewhat  long  purses. 

It  is  not  what  was  done  several  decades  ago  that  so 
much  interests  us  now  as  what  may  possibly  be  done  in 
the  future.  During  the  South  African  war,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  there  was  a  perfect  craze  with  the  “  so-called  ” 
photo-buttons ,  with  the  portraits  of  the  most  popular 
generals  in  the  field.  Now,  we  notice  that  some  photo¬ 
graphers  are  making  a  feature  of  small  portraits,  on  the 
button  principle,  for  lockets,  pins,  brooches,  and  the  like,  at 
ridiculously  low  prices,  and  possibly  there  may  be,  on 
account  of  their  price,  a  considerable  demand  for  them. 
But  how  far  these  cheap  productions  will  militate  against 
the  success  of  a  bettter  class  of  picture,  such  as  would  be 
produced  by  high-class  photographers  as  highly  finished 
minatures,  remain  to  be  seen.  Should  it  do  so  it  is  to  be 
regretted. 

However,  it  may  be  well  at  the  present  time  to  consider 
the  processes  now  available  for  producing  the  better  class 
of  pictures,  suitable  for  good  jewellery,  such  as  the  elite 
would  recognise.  At  the  time  when  portrait  jewellery 
used  to  be  fashionable  there  were  silver  processes  avail¬ 
able,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  a 
highly  finished  miniature,  for  which,  perhaps,  many 
guineas  had  been  paid,  to,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
show  unmistakeable  signs  of  fading.  Then  the  medium 
was  paper,  now  we  have  other  materials  as  a  support  for 
the  image — ivory,  for  example,  which  is  a  far  preferable 
material  for  the  water-colour  artist  to  work  upon  than 
paper,  however  fine  it  may  be.  Moreover,  there  is  a  rich¬ 
ness  and  delicacy  in  a  miniature  on  ivory  that  it  is  im- 
sible  to  obtain  on  a  paper  basis.  Silver  pictures,  however, 
cannot  well  be  made  on  ivory,  as  its  whiteness  is  much  im¬ 
paired  by  the  silver  salts,  and  that  unevenly  by  reason  of 
the  grain.  With  the  carbon  process,  however,  we  have  the 
purity  of  the  ivory  retained  and  a  perfectly  permanent 
basis  for  the  artist  to  work  upon.  The  platinotype  pro¬ 
cess,  also,  gives  us  a  permanent  base  and  an  excellent 
medium  for  colouring  upon,  though  not  so  good  as  ivory. 
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Ceramic  photography,  though  it  was  introduced  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  and  excellent  results  were  then  pro¬ 
duced,  has  never  really  “  caught  on,”  that  is  to  say,  it  has 
never  really  become  popular.  That  may,  in  a  measure, 
be  due  to  the  high  prices  that  used  to  be  charged  for  the 
pictures.  But,  then,  they  never  can  be  made  at  a  very 
cheap  rate ;  still,  they  are  now  being  produced,  commer¬ 
cially,  of  excellent  quality,  and  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
We  might  mention  that  the  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  have, 
for  the  past  few  years,  made  a  speciality  of  a  burnt-in 
enamels  on  small  plaques.  These  pictures  can  be  coloured 
in  vitreous  pigments,  and  then  burnt  in,  and  we  have  seen 
some  capital  coloured  pictures  produced  by  the  firm 
named.  If  photographs  in  jewellery  again  come  into 
fashion  there  should  be  a  good  chance  of  burnt-in  enamels 
becoming  more  popular  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto. 
One  great  advantage  of  burnt-in  enamels,  whether 
coloured  or  plain,  is  that  they  require  no  glass  in  front  to 
protect  them  and  detract  from  their  beauties. 

In  the  above  we  have  been  referring  to  portraits  in 
jewellery,  brooches,  lockets,  and  the  like,  but  there  may  be 
an  extended  demand,  which  has  hitherto  been  but  limited, 
for  photographs  on  such  things  as  watches,  cigar  cases, 
match-boxes,  and  similar  articles.  The  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  them  was,  not  so  very  long  ago,  treated  as  a  secret, 
but  on  page  451  of  our  volume  for  1901  we  gave  full  work¬ 
ing  details  of  the  method  of  producing  them.  Essentially 
the  method  then  described  is  this :  The  picture  is  first 
printed  by  the  collodio-chloride  process  ;  the  paper  sup¬ 
port  is  then  removed,  and  the  collodion  film  transferred 
to  the  article — say,  the  dome  of  a  watch  case,  cigar  case, 
match-box,  or  what  not.  It  is  then  varnished  with  an 
exceptionally  hard  varnish  that  is  practically  a  lacquer 
as  hard  and  durable  as  that  on  our  lens  mounts.  In  that 
method  we  were  dealing  with  a  silver  picture,  and  some 
doubt  always  attaches  to  the  stability  of  silver  images,  how¬ 
ever  produced.  We  have  since  seen  some  admirable  pic¬ 
tures  of  this  kind  made  by  the  carbon  process,  and  dealt 
with  by  the  same  method  as  that  described.  Here  we  have 
an  undeniably  permanent  picture,  and  what  is  more,  it  is 
obtained  by  easier  means.  The  picture  is  simply  de¬ 
veloped  on  a  temporary  support,  and  then  transferred  to 
the  metal,  and  afterwards  varnished  or  lacquered  in  the 
same  way  as  directed  in  the  article  just  referred  to,  and 
the  picture  is  finished. 

— .+ - 

Me.  Whistler’s  Works  and  the  Royal  Academy. — It  is  pretty 
generally  known  that  the  late  Mr.  Whistler  had  a  grievance  against 
the  Royal  Academy.  The  following  letter,  anent  the  proposition  to 
have  an  exhibition  of  his  works,  appeared  in  the  “  Standard  ”  of  a  recent 
date. — “To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Standard.’  Sir, — May  we,  as  friends 
of  the  late  Mr.  Whistler,  enter  a  word  of  protest  against  the  proposal 
of  an  exhibition  of  his  works  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Academy  ? 
We  had  the  privilege  of  seeing,  perhaps,  more  of  Mr.  Whistler  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  than  any  of  his  other  friends,  and  he  has 
on  many  occasions  expressed  to  us  the  hope  that  no  picture  of  his 
would  ever  be  hung  again  on  the  walls  of  Burlington  House,  or  ever 
be  included  in  one  of  the  English  national  collections.  The  reason  for 
his  strong  desire  to  deprive  England  of  any  of  his  work  (as  far  as  he 
was  able  to  do  so)  is  explained  by  the  behaviour  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  Royal  Academy  towards  him,  and  the  attitude  of  English  critics 
and  professors  towards  his  work,  until  other  countries  recognised  in 
him  the  greatest  master  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  must  be  the 
fervent  hope  of  every  friend  of  Mr.  Whistler  that  his  wish  in  thesa 
particulars  should  be  respected.  There  can  be  no  question  of  an 
amende  honorable  where  the  very  suggestion  of  it  would  have  seemed 
an  insult. — We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants,  Wm.  Heinemann  and 
Joseph  Pennell.  20  and  21,  Bedford  Street,  London,  W  C.,  August 
14th.” 


JOTTINGS. 

I  cordially  congratulate  my  friend  Mr.  F.  Martin  Duncan, 
the  worthy  son  of  an  eminent  father,  on  the  fine  reception 
which  is  accorded  by  Press  and  public  to  the  series 
of  micro-animatographs  of  the  lower  organisms  recently  pre¬ 
sented  at  that  popular  place  of  amusement,  the  Alhambra 
Palace  of  Varieties,  Leicester  Square,  London.  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  if  the  directorate,  shareholders,  and  guiding 
staff  of  that  classic  institution  were  aware  that  the  writer  of 
these  lines  was  not  wholly  uninstrumental  in  shaping  events 
which  led  to  the  British  public  being  given  one  of  the  best 
intellectual  treats  of  which  photography  is  capable  of  supply¬ 
ing  it,  I  should  ere  this  have  received  an  invitation  to  witness 
what  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  scientific  demon¬ 
strations  now  being  popularly  shown.  But  there  is  plenty  of 
time. 


Before  me  as  I  write  is  an  eight-paged  catalogue  of  the  studies 
in  microscopy  and  animal  and  insect  life,  numbering  over  fifty, 
which  Mr.  Duncan  and  his  co-adjutors  have  produced  by  means 
of  micro-photography :  that  is,  by  the  substitution  of  the 
microscope  for  the  photographic  lens  in  taking  animated  photo¬ 
graphs  of  small  objects.  The  series  is  appropriately  classified 
as  the  “Unseen  World.”  I  am  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
such  subjects  will  permanently  appeal  to  the  tastes  of  the 
joyous  and  debonaire  habitues  of  your  modern  music  hall,  but 
I  have  no  qualms  as  to  their  enlisting  and  holding » the  deep 
attention  of  that  large  and  growing  intellectual  class  which 
seeks  in  its  hours  of  recreation  a  combination  of  entertainment 
and  instruction  now  less  readily  obtainable  than  in  the  days 
of  the  old  Polytechnic,  the  Panopticon,  and  other  mid-Victorian 
institutions.  By  the  way,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  the 
Panopticon  preceded  the  Alhambra  on  the  site  of  the  latter 
hall.  The  still  living  Mr.  F.  H.  Wenham,  one  of  the  early 
giants  of  microscopy,  could,  if  he  chose,  write  many  interesting 
reminiscences  of  his  early  associations  with  the  former  in¬ 
stitution. 


Writing  on  the  subject  of  animated  photography  in  the 
Almanac  for  1898,  I  observed  that  “  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
branch  of  photography  is  destined  to  have  something  more  than 
a  transient  existence,  and  that  as  an  adjunct  to  the  optical 
lantern,  as  a  means  of  preserving  records  of  scenes  and  occur¬ 
rences,  and  for  scientific  and  entertaining  purposes,  we 
have  only  just  commenced  to  tap  its  possibilities.”  It  seems 
curious  that  we  should  have  had  to  wait  no  less  than  six  years 
before  scientific  animatography  could  be  brought  before  the  eyes 
of  the  general  public.  One  often  hears  the  remark  that  ani¬ 
mated  photographs  have  killed  lantern  slides.  The  process, 
however,  has  been  a  slow  one  and  is  not  yet  complete.  It  will 
not  be  until  photographs  of  motion  displace  in  the  lecture  room 
and  entertainment  hall  the  inadequate  still  representation 
of  movement  which  your  lantern  transparency  obviously  is. 

It  is  in  this  direction,  I  think,  that  the  splendid  scientific 
work  of  Mr.  Duncan  will  find  its  true  acceptance  and  appre¬ 
ciation.  Not  all  of  us  like  music  halls.  I  for  one  got  tired  of 
them  more  years  ago  than  I  care  to  count.  Moreover,  popular 
scenes  and  events  exhibited  secondhand  have  long  lost  their 
attraction  for  me.  But  I  would  go  miles  to  see  moving  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  vast,  the  illimitable,  the  glorious  world  of 
nature  ;  nature,  that  is,  as  your  true  naturalist  knows  it,  and 
I  believe  my  feeling  is  shared  by  myriads  of  nature  lovers 
throughout  the  world,  members  of  literary,  philosophical, 
and  cognate  societies.  It  is  to  these  that  I  think  Mr.  F.  M. 
Duncan’s  work  will  strongly  appeal.  There  are  two  other 
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achievements  which  photography  lias  yet  to  place  before  ns  in 
practical  perfection,  namely,  animated  photographs  in  colour, 
ancl  stereoscopic  photographs  on  the  screen.  When  shall  my 
cup  of  happiness  be  filled  ? 


To  my  collection  of  literature  of  the  Thames  I  am  happy  to 
add  a  little  book  called  “A  Day  up  the  River,”  which  is  pub¬ 
lished,  price  threepence,  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Foster,  of  442,  Birkbeck 
Bank  Chambers,  London,  E.C.  It  is  a  chatty  account  of  an 
imaginary  journey  up  stream  as  far  as  Marlow  by  a  singularly 
well-met  couple,  and  it  contains  a  score  or  two  of  capital 
photographs  of  the  stock  scenes  en  route,  not  omitting  familiar 
boat-houses  and  hotels.  As  a  riverside  man  I  can  only  lament 
that  Mr.  Foster’s  book  did  not  attract  a  greater  number  of 
visitors  this  year  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Thames.  The 
summer  of  1903  has,  I  know,  brought  ruin  upon  hundreds  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  whose  living  depends  upon  fine  weather. 
However,  I  trust  that  Mr.  Foster’s  effort  will  perform  the  best 
possible  office  for  1904.  Here  let  me  say  that,  when  I  look 
over  his  and  many  similar  guides  to  my  own  residential  river, 
I  am  struck  by  the  reflection  that  the  Thames,  like  London  it¬ 
self,  has  yet  to  be  photographed  in  its  best  aspects.  The  stock 
views  of  London  which  you  see  in  the  shop  windows  and  count¬ 
less  guide  books  do  not  by  any  means  yield  justice  to  the 
innumerable  impressions  and  vignettes  which  this  fine  capital 
offers  to  the  photographic  lens.  There  are  peeps  and  bits  by 
the  score  which,  if  translated  by  means  of  photography,  would 
make  the  ordinary  person  think  he  was  looking  at  some  render¬ 
ing  of  an  old-world  Continental  city.  So  it  is  with  the  Thames, 
scenically  regarded.  You  must  wait  until  the  last  elegantly  garbed 
summer  girl  has  returned  to  London  before  you  see  the  river 
in  its  most  subtly  beautiful  aspects.  Then,  when  the  mystical 
colours  of  autumn  are  reflected  on  the  placid  stream,  and 
silence  has  replaced  cockney  laughter,  comes  your  opportunity 
of  pictorially  treating  the  noiseless  highway. 


Writing  of  the  river  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  recording 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  feats  for  which  I  ever  remember  photo¬ 
graphy  being  made  responsible.  Staines  Amateur  Regatta  was 
held  on  July  18,  but  the  weather  being — to  put  it  mildly — 
unpropitious,  both  I  and  mine,  not  being  desirous  of  getting 
wet  through,  left  the  function  severely  alone.  However,  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  our  astral  bodies  put  in  an  appearance,  as  it  is 
commonly  said,  “on  their  own.”  _It  must  have  been  uncon¬ 
sciously  done.  We  ourselves  in  propriae  personae  were  quite 
oblivious  of  the  fact.  But  my  esteemed  contemporary,  “  The 
Lock  to  Lock  Times  ”  of  July  25th,  knew  more  than  we  did, 
and,  having  got  the  better  of  us,  recorded  the  phenomenon  in 
indubitable,  immitigable  half-tone.  It  prints  a  view  of  that  fine 
oarsman,  Mr.  Guy  Rixon,  winning  the  Staines  Senior  Sculls 
off  the  crowded  lawn  in  front  of  Mr.  Scott’s  well-remembered 
fishing  temple.  In  the  photograph  is  your  humble  servant 
standing  note-book  in  hand  ;  at  his  feet  is  a  moored  skiff  hold¬ 
ing  four  of  his  children.  Now,  considering  that  it  was  in  the 
July  of  1902  that  I  last  rowed  that  particular  boat  up  to  that 
particular  spot,  I  venture  to  think  that  “  The  Lock  to  Lock 
Times,”  has  achieved  a  triumph  in  spirit  photography  without 
parallel  in  the  recorded  history  of  that  weird  cult.  In  1903 
we  all  wished  to  be  in  the  same  boat  in  the  same  part  of  the 
river  at  the  same  hour  as  in  1902.  We  were  not.  That  “  The 
Lock  to  Lock  Times  ”  gratified  our  astral  aspirations  in  this 
manner  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead 
and  the  Psychical  Research  Society.  Cosmos. 


CAUSES  OF  VARIATION  IN  DEPTH,  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  SPHERICAL  ABERRATION. 

II. 

Now  as  regards  the  effect  of  spherical  aberration.  It  has 
been  stated  that  any  factor  tending  to  affect  the  diameter 
«f  a  light  pencil  at  its  intersection  with  the  sensitive  surface 
affects  depth,  and,  as  the  formulae  show,  a  most  important 
factor  is  aperture.  But  these  same  formulae,  ignoring  all  effects 
of  aberration,  assume  that  variations  of  aperture  have  always 
the  same  effect,  an  increase  or  reduction  of  aperture  always 
increasing  or  reducing  the  diameter  of  the  light  pencil  in  the 
same  fashion.  The  formation  of  a  light  pencil  possessing 
spherical  aberration  is,  however,  essentially  different  from  that 
of  a  perfect  light  pencil,  and  it  is  not  affected  by  aperture  in 
the  same  way.  The  great  characteristic  of  such  aberrated 
pencils  is  the  existence  of  caustic  curves  where  the  light  is 
most  highly  concentrated,  and,  even  though  there  is  a  blur 
outside  parts  of  the  caustics,  the  concentration  between  them  is 
so  great  that  they  practically  form  the  boundaries  of  the  pencil 
so  far  as  the  resultant  image  is  concerned.  The  outer  blur  has 
hardly  an  effect  on  the  plate  during  an  ordinary  time  of  ex¬ 
posure,  and,  as  a  rule,  cannot  be  traced  on  the  resulting  prin:. 
When  these  caustics  exist,  enlargement  of  the  aperture  in¬ 
creases  their  length  without  affecting  the  diameter  of  the  pencil 
measured  between  them,  therefore,  depth  is  practically  un¬ 
affected  by  aperture  if  a  caustic  portion  of  the  pencil  inter¬ 
sects  the  plate,  as  it  may  do  under  certain  conditions.  In 
such  a  case  either  near  or  far  depth  will  become  constant  at 
a  certain  aperture,  and  though  the  outer  blur  will  increase 
with  the  aperture,  that  increase  will  be  of  little  moment  as 
the  additional  portion  must  be  of  even  feebler  intensity  than 
the  pre-existing  blur. 

Suppose,  now,  we  compare  the  action  of  two  lenses  of  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  focal  length  and  aperture,  and  similar  in  all 
respects  excepting  that  while  one  is  free  from  spherical  aberra¬ 
tion  for  any  aperture,  the  other  suffers  from  positive  aberra¬ 
tion  when  the  aperture  is  increased  beyond  a  certain  limit,  say, 
beyond  f  16.  The  aberration  being  positive  in  the  second  lens 
the  caustics  in  any  pencil  will,  generally  speaking,  be  formed 
between  its  best  focus  and  the  lens,  and  will  grow  towards 
the  lens  as  the  aperture  is  enlarged.  They  can,  therefore,  only 
affect  near  depth  of  field,  and,  at  first,  we  will  consider  the 
matter  of  near  depth  alone. 

At  an  aperture  of  /T6,  or  less,  the  two  lenses  will  produce 
the  same  effect  and  give  equal  depth.  At  a  slightly  bigger 
aperture  than  fib  both  lenses  will  give  less  depth,  but  as  the 
caustics  due  to  spherical  aberration  have  begun  to  appear,  and 
as  a  pencil  bounded  by  caustics  is  slightly  narrower  than  one 
bounded  by  straight  rays,  depth  is  not  diminished  to  the  same 
extent  in  both  cases,  the  imperfect  lens  giving  slightly  greater 
depth  than  the  other.  A  further  increase  of  aperture  further 
reduces  -depth,  but  in  the  case  of  the  imperfect  lens,  as  the 
caustics  draw  nearer  to  the  plate  the  effect  of  the  enlargement 
of  aperture  upon  the  diameter  of  the  pencil  becomes  less,  and 
so  the  difference  in  the  action  of  the  two  lenses  becomes  greater 
as  the  aperture  is  increased  in  size.  At  a  certain  aperture  the 
caustics  will  intersect  the  image  surface,  and  from  the  moment 
that  takes  place  the  diameter  of  the  pencil  where  it  intersects 
the  surface  remains  practically  constant  for  any  further  in¬ 
crease  of  aperture,  and,  therefore,  depth  remains  constant  if 
we  consider  it  solely  from  the  absolute  point  of  view.  With  the 
perfect  lens,  how'ever,  every  increase  of  aperture  has  a  pro¬ 
portional  effect  on  the  diameter  of  the  pencil;  and  depth  steadily 
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diminishes  as  the  aperture  is  increased.  If,  therefore,  both 
lenses  are  opened  out  to  the  same  large  aperture,  say,  to  f4, 
the  perfect  lens  will  give  only  the  small  amount  of  depth 
that  the  formulae  allow  for  such  a  large  aperture,  while  the 
imperfect  lens  will  give  as  much  near  depth  as  it  did  at,  say, 
f8,  or  at  whatever  aperture  the  caustics  first  touched  the  face 
of  the  film. 

As,  roughly  speaking,  depth  varies  inversely  with  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  aperture,  the  inferior  lens  will  have  about  twice 
the  near  depth  of  the  other,  or  about  half  the  focal  depth 
if  both  are  focussed  on  an  infinite  distance.  The  relative  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  two  lenses  would  hardly  admit  of  comparison,  but 
as  regards  apparent  depth  the  imperfect  lens  would  have  a  little 
further  advantage  over  the  perfect  one ;  the  very  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  its  best  focus  rendering  a  relatively  larger  amount  of 
confusion  at  its  worst  focus  permissible. 

In  the  matter  of  far  depth  these  two  lenses  would  behave 
quite  differently,  but  to  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to 
further  consider  the  structure  of  a  light  pencil  suffering  from 
positive  spherical  aberration.  The  best  focus  of  such  a  pencil 
is  situated  at  the  point  where  the  caustics  merge  into  each 
other  and  so  produce  the  greatest  concentration  of  light  in  the 
smallest  compass.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  focus,  only 
a  spot  of  highly  concentrated  light  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
wide  blur  of  feeble  intensity  and  incapable  of  producing  any 
marked  effect  upon  the  plate.  This  best  focus  is  situated  very 
close  to  the  extreme  focus  for  a  small  central  pencil  (which  is 
the  absolute  apex  of  the  caustics),  hence,  if  the  plate  is  beyond 
the  best  focus,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  beyond  the  caustics 
also.  In  the  case  of  a  pencil  governing  far  depth  the  focus 
must  be  in  front  of  the  plate,  and  if  the  caustics  do  not  touch 
the  film  at  all  the  only  impression  formed  is  a  disc  in  which 
the  light  is  graduated  from  the  centre  to  the  edges  but  which 
has  no  definite  spot  of  concentrated  light.  At  the  best  this 
disc  must  be  wider  than  a  corresponding  perfect  pencil,  hence 
far  depth  is  diminished,  or  affected  in  exactly  the  opposite  way 
to  near  depth.  If  there  is  much  aberration  present  the  defini¬ 
tion  is  so  bad,  and  the  intensity  of  the  light  so  small  beyond 
the  best  focus,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  we  can  fairly  reckon  on 
any  far  depth  at  all ;  but  the  photographic  lens  is  generally 
corrected  for  a  certain  small  aperture,  and  this  degree  of  cor¬ 
rection  may  tend  to  preserve  a  certain  amount  of  far  depth 
with  large  apertures. 

Positive  aberration  only  has  been  considered,  but  it  is  easily 
apparent  that  negative  aberration  will  have  similar  but  oppo¬ 
site  effects  ;  that  is  to  say,  while  positive  aberration  increases 
near  depth  and  diminishes  far  depth,  negative  aberration  in¬ 
creases  far  depth  and  reduces  near  depth.  The  increase  of 
near  depth  due  to  positive  aberration  or  of  far  depth  due  to 
negative  aberration  may  be  very  considerable  with  a  large 
aperture;  very  much  more  than  enough  to  counterbalance 
the  loss  in  depth  in  the  opposite  direction,  provided  that  there 
is  sufficient  difference  between  the  aperture  used  and  that  at 
which  depth  became  constant.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  the 
presence  of  an  excessive  amount  of  aberration,  for  when  large 
apertures  are  in  question  there  is  very  little  depth  available 
with  perfect  lenses,  and  the  foci  of  the  pencils  limiting  depth 
are  so  very  close  to  the  plate  that  the  introduction  of  even  a 
slight  amount  of  aberration  may  produce  caustics  intersecting 
the  film. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  “  Grun  lens,”  judging  from  what 
has  been  published  with  regard  to  it,  is  a  lens  of  lai’ge  aperture 
with,  apparently,  a  considerable  amount  of  spherical  aberration, 
and  therefore  it  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  type  of  lens  that 
theoretically  should  possess  advantages  in  the  matter  of  depth. 


Dr.  Grun  has  claimed  for  his  lens  the  property  of  giving  moiy- 
depth  than  other  lenses  of  corresponding  power  and  aperture, 
and  it  seems  evident  that  spherical  aberration  must  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  this.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  better  correction 
of  the  lens  will  abolish  its  present  advantages  in  the  matt,  r 
of  depth. 

If  depth  is  to  be  judged  absolutely,  a  liberal  allowance  for 
the  circle  of  confusion  must  be  made  with  a  poorly  corrected 
lens.  As  a  rule  a  maximum  circle  of  .Olin.  is  permitted  in 
ordinary  work  with  ordinary  lenses,  and  while  this  is  a  generous 
allowance  with  a  perfect  lens  it  is  generally  too  little  with  a 
poor  lens.  It  is  obvious  that  the  circle  must  be  larger  than 
the  confusion  at  the  best  focus,  otherwise  there  can  be  no 
absolute  depth  at  all,  even  though  there  may  be  plenty  of 
apparent  depth.  If  the  results  are  to  be  compared  with  thos, 
oi  a  perfect  lens  it  is  also  evident  that  an  equal  amount  of 
confusion  must  be  permitted  in  both  cases,  even  though  the 
allowance  may  appear  to  be  too  liberal  for  the  better  lens. 
The  system  of  judging  depth  absolutely  does  not,  however, 
afford  any  satisfactory  basis  for  comparison  in  any  case  where 
variations  occur,  and  the  results  of  such  comparisons  are  not 
of  much  real  importance.  Apparent  depth  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  practical  work,  and  estimates  of  absolute  depth 
can  only  very  approximately  indicate  the  probable  amount  of 
apparent  depth  available,  even  when  we  make  due  allowance  for 
the  existence  of  a  disturbing  factor  such  as  spherical  aberra¬ 
tion. 

I  have  several  times  spoken  of  “  judging  ”  absolute  depth,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  only  estimate  it  by  the  aid  of  for¬ 
mulae  ;  apparent  depth  alone  can  be  judged  in  the  result. 
Unfortunately,  absolute  depth  cannot  very  well  be  either  prac¬ 
tically  tested  or  measured,  and  our  ideas  concerning  it  are 
of  necessity  based  on  theoretical  considerations,  as  a  general 
rule.  The  theory  that,  given  sufficient  aberration,  absolute 
depth  becomes  constant  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  plane 
in  sharp  focus  when  the  aperture  is  increased  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  limit  can,  however,  be  confirmed  by  experiment  with  a 
suitable  lens.  With  a  particular  setting  of  a  lens  thart  I  have 
just  been  experimenting  with,  the  stop  can  be  reduced  from 
full  aperture  to  one  of  three-quarters  the  area  without  in  any 
\^ay  affecting  the  diameter  of  an  out-of-focus  pencil  the  caustics 
of  which  intersect  the  plate,  so  that  it  is  obvious  that  depth, 
estimated  by  the  absolute  method,  becomes  constant  at  the 
smaller  aperture. 

As  for  tire  blur  outside  the  caustics,  experiments  in  photo 
graphing  sections  of  aberrated  light  pencils  show  that  even  if 
the  blur  is  distinctly  visible  on  the  screen  it  will  only  produce 
a  slight  appearance  of  fog  in  the  negative  and  practically  dis¬ 
appear  in  the  print.  This  indicates  clearly  that  aperture  is 
only  of  importance  so  far  as  it  affects  the  caustics  and  that  its 
effects  upon  the  blur  may  be  disregarded.  The  blur  may  not 
even  appear  on  the  screen  which  may  intersect  the  caustics 
beyond  the  blur.  This  was  the  case  in  the  experiment  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  in  which  depth  became  constant  at  an  aperture  of 
three-quarters  the  area  of  full  aperture.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens  in  question  is  about  / 5,  and 
that  it  has  to  be  stopped  down  to  f 22  to  eliminate  the  effects 
of  spherical  aberration.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment 
depth  became  constant  at  an  aperture  of  something  under  fb> 
but  the  conditions  were  experimental  only,  the  object  being, 
simply  a  test  of  the  theory  that  such  a  thing  as  constant  depth 
could  exist.  A  similar  experiment  with  a  Grun  or  a  Bergheim 
lens,  or  with  a  Concentric  lens  well  opened  out,  might  give  in¬ 
teresting  results,  but  the  facts  can  be  proved  with  any  lens 
that  will  show  spherical  aberration  at  a  large  aperture. 

C.  Welborxe  Pipeb. 
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THE  CULTURE  VALUE  OF  PHYSICS. 

n.  ' 

(A  Paper  read  before  the  Physical  Section  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 

In  explicit  qualitative  judgment  physics  is  not  so  strong  as 
her  sister  science,  chemistry.  Quantitatively,  however,  physics 
is  strong,  and,  taken  with  chemistry,  gives  valuable  training 
to  the  judgment. 

Of  formal  syllogistic  reasoning  our  subject  makes  very  little 
use.  In  fact,  one  of  its  characteristics  is  its  dependence  upon 
immediate  inference  or  upon  the  simple  detection  of  similarity 
among  products  of  judgment.  Of  the  tricks  and  thrusts  of  the 
logician  it  steers  clear ;  and,  while  disburdening  its  champions 
of  the  somewhat  cumbersome  armour  of  astute  opposition  in  order 
to  allow  them  to  make  quick  and  skilful  attacks  upon  some 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  day,  it  trains  them  not  in  the  defensive 
art  of  disputation.  The  student  of  natural  philosophy,  how¬ 
ever,  is  in  no  wise  loath  to  try  his  growing  powers  in  drawing 
conclusions  from  the  truths  he  has  been  taught.  Deduction  is 
further  drawir  upon  in  the  derivation  and  the  application 
of  formula. 

If  physics  and  its  allied  subjects  do  not  stimulate  induction, 
there  then  is  no  place  within  the  walls  of  the  school  where 
this  form  of  thinking  is  awakened.  When  complete  inductions 
are  not  made  in  the  laboratory,  the  fault  is  in  the  want  of 
time  and  the  lack  of  definite  aim  of  the  teacher.  In  work  of 
investigation  inductions  are  natural,  healthful,  and  conservative. 

For  well-balanced  intellectual  activity  there  needs  to  be  a 
cohesion  and  interdependence  of  concepts  not  only  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  conscious  acts  of  judgment  and  in  the  production 
of  higher  concepts,  but  also  in  the  formation  of  a  background 
to  primary  consciousness.  When  constituted  by  the  facts  of 
nature  and  their  derivatives,  this  background  keeps  one  from 
going  greatly  astray.  The  hypnotised  subject  loses  his  bear- 
ings,  but  the  true  scientist  in  his  normal  mood,  by  virtue 
of  what  he  has  thought  and  by  virtue  of  what  he  has  acquired, 
knows,  as  the  Senator  would  say,  “where  he  is  at.”  But  the 
contribution  given  to  the  proper  cohesion  of  ideas  by  the 
science  of  to-day  is  somewhat  lessened  by  convention  ;  that  is, 
the  correspondence  of  the  internal  to  the  external  would  be 
greater  in  an  ideal  Emile  than  in  one  brought  up  on  “  science 
as  she  is  taught.”  In  spite  of  all,  however,  science  tills  well 
the  soil  into  which  the  seeds  of  individual  facts  are  sown.  One 
of  the  main  differences  between  a  scientific  man  and  a  fact- 
monger  consists  in  the  interrelation  among  notions. 

This  cohesion  of  ideas  or  background  of  consciousness  may  well 
be  called  the  Intellectual  Resultant.  If  a  body  moves  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  resultant  of  a  number  of  forces,  and  still  an¬ 
other  force  enter  the  scheme,  the  motion  will  be  proportionately 
changed  ;  but  if  the  new  force  merely  cross  the  path  or  if  it 
detach  a  small  part  of  the  body,  the  motion  of  the  main  body 
will  either  not  be  changed  at  all,  or  changed  in  no  due  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  new  force.  A  parallelism  can 
certainly  be  drawn  between  this  and  facts  entering  the  mind, 
for  the  latter  may  either  cross  the  path  or  act  upon  the  in¬ 
tellectual  motion  or  tendency.  What  temperament  is  to  the 
feelings,  what  conscience  is  to  the  will,  resultant  is  to  the 
intellect. 

Elementary  physics,  employing,  as  it  does,  sensation,  per¬ 
ceptions  and  fundamental  notions,  must  do  much  to  modify 
our  mental  attitude,  and  a  further  study  of  the  subject  must 
give  us  a  scientific  bearing.  It  is  true,  however,  that  a  fact 
may  take  part  in  the  scientific  without  taking  an  equivalent 
part  in  that  general  resultant  which  bears  on  perfect  living. 
For  instance,  a  man  may  acquire  the  habit  of  suspending 
judgment  in  experimentation,  and  yet  he  may  not  hold  in 


abeyance  his  opinion  where  he  has  heard  a  few  trivial  and 
unproved  facts  in  regard  to  his  neighbour.  Our  bearing  towards 
the  everyday  and  smaller  affairs  of  life  gives  evidence  of  our 
deeper  natures,  which  natures  find  their  training  not  only 
in  gentle  habit,  but  in  the  ways  that  stir  the  soul. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  suspended  judgment.  The  cautious  habit  of  waiting 
for  data  before  coming  to  a  decision  can  undoubtedly  be 
trained  by  physical  experimentation ;  but  at  present  that 
acquired  in  the  elementary  work  owes  its  principal  debt  to 
the  lecture,  the  classroom,  and  the  verbal  part  of  laboratory 
instruction.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  in  the  time  which 
we  have  at  our  disposal,  to  force  the  general  student  of  physics 
into  the  attitude  of  investigation.  The  pupil  knows  when  he  is 
set  to  prove  a  fact,  and,  on  such  occasion,  he  will  not  play  that 
he  is  not.  In  measuring  distances  his  attitude  of  investigation 
is  too  apt  to  be  spoiled  by  the  idea  of  true  length.  This  he 
frequently  tries  to  determine,  first,  by  asking  questions,  and 
second,  by  measuring.  Have  you  not  heard  him  ask  of  his 
teacher,  “  What  is  the  distance  ?”  and  of  his  fellow,  “  What 
do  you  get  it?”  He  should  have  it  impressed  upon  his  mind 
that  the  true  length,  according  to  his  sensations  and  percep¬ 
tions,  is  what  he  himself  finds  it  to  be,  and  that,  in  the  case 
of  primary  experiences,  to  go  on  hearsay  evidence  is  to  cheat 
science  and  to  impoverish  the  intellect.  If,  by  better  work, 
he  is  subsequently  enabled  to  detect  minuter  differences,  he 
should  know  that  this  improvement  in  discriminating  power 
has  made  him  a  better  being.  Secondary  knowledge,  he  should 
learn  to  see,  depends  for  its  interpretation  upon  experiences,  and 
that  the  laboratory  is  the  place  to  get  some  of  these  experiences 
and  the  place  to  learn  how  to  get  others.  After  all,  things  are 
to  us  what  our  sensations  and  perceptions  determine  them  to 
be,  an:l  the  world  inside  of  the  laboratory  as  well  as  outside  of 
the  laboratory  is  ultimately  to  the  individual  precisely  what  he 
gets  it  for  himself. 

The  same  statement  cannot  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
advanced  study  of  physics.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  in¬ 
vestigates,  and  in  the  classroom  he  criticises.  The  knowledge 
in  this  case,  however,  is  not  so  likely  to  enter  into  the  in¬ 
tellectual  resultant  and  to  modify  the  temperament  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  cost  of  acquisition  as  it  is  in  the  elementary  study. 
The  advanced  concepts  are  too  complex  to  be  applied  by  any 
but  a  philosopher  to  the  affairs  of  everyday  existence.  In  fact, 
they  sometimes  fail  of  application  to  the  work  in  hand.  I  have 
known  a  student  in  reproducing  the  explanation  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  to  work  out  two  mathematical  expressions  side  by  side, 
and  to  neglect,  at  the  end,  a  desired  substitution,  showing 
thereby  that  he  has  lost  the  very  crowning  point  of  the  ex¬ 
periment.  He  may  be  instructed  and  re-instructed,  drilled  and 
re-drilled,  until  he  can  end  the  story  properly,  but  he  will 
be  as  little  cultured  by  the  pretty  trick  as  an  animal  is  cul¬ 
tured  by  learning  to  walk  on  its  hind  legs.  This  student  had 
reached  his  limit  of  complexity  in  notions  of  this  order.  I  know 
of  a  very  scholarly  and  original  man  in  the  province  of  the 
humanities  who  is  unable  to  understand  the  higher  mathem¬ 
atics.  His  marked  success  in  his  chosen  field  proves  the  more 
complex  mathematical  concepts  to  be  beyond  his  needs.  Of 
course,  he  might  be  better  off  if  these  notions  formed  part  of 
his  mental  background,  but  as  his  mind  is  constructed  he 
would  waste  time  if  he  pored  over  the  calculus.  He  is  too  wise 
to  do  this.  If  he  had  been  stupid,  pedantic,  and  spurious,  he 
might  have  gone  on  with  his  formulae  and  fancied  himself  a 
mathematician,  for  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  see  that 
these  higher  concepts  were  taking  small  part  in  his  intellectual 
make-up.  He  might  even  have  fancied  himself  to  be  receiving 
important  culture,  because,  forsooth,  he  lay  awake  all  night. 
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and  in  the  early  morning  dozed  off  only  to  be  haunted  by  dreams  in 
which  he  saw  the  sign  of  integration  chasing  a  trigonometric 
function  around  the  garden,  while  off  in  one  corner  he  beheld 
a  mean  little  differential  taking  advantage  of  the  order  of  things 
to  tease  the  even  root  of  a  negative  quantity  just  because  the 
latter  could  not  get  out  of  its  box. 

There  is  a  qualification  that  I  must  make  here  in  order  to 
explain  my  position.  Our  power  of  symbolism  runs  ahead  of 
our  power  to  give  mechanical  explanation.  We  letter  our 
machine,  add,  multiply,  subtract,  divide,  and  substitute  the 
letters,  paying  little  attention  to  the  mechanism  until  we  apply 
the  result.  The  mind  no  more  follows  definitely  each  move 
that  the  working  of  the  formula  means  than  it  follows  each 
rotation  of  the  wheel.  If  we  were  to  lay  aside  formulae  until 
we  could  understand  all  that  they  mean  intuitively  or  mechani¬ 
cally,  we  should  lay  them  aside  until  we  could  get  along 
without  them.  But  although  we  cannot  always  see  clearly  the 
relation  of  symbolism  to  phenomena,  we  should  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  inter-relation  of  symbols. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  pupil.  What  truths  of  culture 
does  the  master  teach?  It  seems  too  bad  that  the  experi¬ 
mental  scientist,  with  his  highly  trained  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  judgment,  does  not  take  more  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  general  human  progress  !  What  a  restraining  influence  he 
might  exert  on  the  popular  passions !  How  excellently  well 
he  could  veto  those  measures  which  threaten  to  become  laws 
merely  by  virtue  of  their  addressing  themselves  to  spurious 
sentimentality !  How  much  harder  it  would  be  to  fool  all  of 
the  people  some  of  the  time  if  scientists  were  ever  awake  and 
active  in  matters  concerning  public  weal  and  woe  !  The  love  of 
truth  and  a  feeling  for  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  charac¬ 
terises  the  scientist  in  his  special  toil ;  would  it  not  be  well 
for  humanity  if  he  could  and  would  assert  these  qualities  at 
the  polls,  and  in  public  debate,  and  in  other  ways  aid  in 
subordinating  popular  impulse  to  social  principle?  But,  alas  !  we 
cannct  claim  for  a  specialist  the  full  culture  of  his  subject! 
When  one  becomes  involved  in  an  investigation  of  a  class  of 
facts  limited  in  range,  he  must  become  unduly  developed  in 
certain  mental  activities.  This  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  is  due  to 
specialisation  of  social  function  and  not  to  any  department  of 
human  knowledge.  Each  man  has  his  limit  of  general  mental 
growth,  and,  when  this  is  reached,  development  must  be  along 
particular  lines.  The  scientist  of  to-day  can  no  more  be  blamed 
for  not  knowing  the  full  bearing  of  his  higher  concepts  on 
perfect  living  than  can  Thales  be  blamed  for  not  realising 
the  practical  possibilities  of  electricity.  A  scientist,  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  his  work  and  on  account  of  his  peculiar  tem¬ 
perament  and  intellectual  make-up,  needs  to  be  somewhat  re¬ 
leased  from  the  lower  thoughts  and  lower  needs  of  mankind.  It 
is  true  that  he  must  be  a  man  as  well  as  a  specialist,  and, 
as  a  man,  he  must  have  needs  as  well  as  duties  ;  but  for  his 
highest  work  he  must  be  stimulated  by  thoughts  and  emotions 
that  refuse  to  be  interpreted  into  terms  of  avarice,  passion,  or 
sensuous  enjoyment. 

It  would  seem,  on  consideration  of  the  hard  names  sometimes 
bestowed  by  one  physicist  upon  another,  that  the  subject  did 
little  for  the  spirit  of  free  discussion.  In  as  far  as  this  is  true 
it  is  due  to  a  limited  view  caused  by  that  high  specialisation 
which  confines  each  labourer  to  a  short  and  narrow  field. 
Though  this  tendency  to  restrict  one’s  view  to  his  own  kind 
of  work  is  time  of  all  subjects,  it  is  especially  true  of  natural 
science.  Science  is  too  indifferent  to  its  standing  in  the  com¬ 
munity  of  subjects.  Surely  it  is  a  grievous  fault,  and  grievously 
hath  science  answered  it.  Its  adherents  have  been  so  negative 
in  educational  matters,  for  instance,  that  they  could  almost  be 
regarded  as  positive.  Most  of  them  bestow  upon  the  considera¬ 


tion  of  correlation  of  subjects  and  of  culture  a  magnanimous 
amount  of  icy  neglect.  By  constantly  measuring  all  men  by 
their  assumed  and  careless  standards,  they  chill  the  enthusiasm 
of  those  who  would  act  and  enfeeble  the  voice  of  those  who 
would  speak.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  science,  with  all  its 
powers  to  train  the  mind,  is  so  frequently  regarded  as  the  mere 
description  of  a  trade,  and  that  the  laboratory  is  looked  upon 
in  much  the  same  light  as  is  the  kitchen  of  a  cooking  school. 
If  this  is  true  of  all  science,  what  hope  is  there  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  disciplinary  good  of  physics  ?  Let  me  usurp 
the  prerogative  of  an  Irishman  long  enough  to  say  that  there 
are  very  few  interested  in  the  mattcr;  and  these  care  nothing 
whatever  about  it. 

But  it  would  be  surely  foolish  to  expect  to  establish  the 
culture  value  of  physics  by  a  mental  analysis  of  the  physicist. 
It  is  proverbially  difficult  to  teach  the  physician  to  heal  him¬ 
self,  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  teach  him  to  live  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  hygiene.  Whatever  be  the  reason,  and  what¬ 
ever  proverb  be  apropos,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  among  profes¬ 
sionals  is  a  poor  place  to  look  for  culture.  We  recognise  this 
with  regard  to  athletics,  but  not  with  regard  to  studies.  The 
reason  the  professional  athlete  does  not  always  make  the  best 
trainer  is  that  he  is  apt  to  view  his  particular  game  or  specialty 
as  an  end  in  itself.  This  difficulty  may  be,  in  a  measure,  ob¬ 
viated  by  careful  co-ordination.  And  here  is  to  be  found  a 
needed  lesson  for  scientists  ;  for  the  spirit  of  professionalism  is 
impairing  the  grade  of  work  and  lowering  the  standing  of  the 
worker.  When  professionalism  comes  in  at  the  door,  culture 
goes  out  at  the  window. 

In  conclusion  and  in  my  own  behalf  let  me  add  that  I 
have  tried  to  treat  of  physics  in  particular  and  of  science  in 
general  as  they  exist  in  the  curriculum  of  to-day.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  our  highest  ideal  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  philosophic  language.  As  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  human  knowledge  unclouded  by  fad,  unstained  by 
prejudice,  untainted  by  any  age  or  any  locality,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  science  is  in  no  danger  of  being  overrated.  Out  of 
doors,  away  from  the  influence  of  the  workshop  and  the'  narrow 
sentiments  of  the  labourers,  who  are  hampered  by  restricted 
environment  and  exhausted  by  daily  toil,  the  glory  of  science 
is  like  the  glory  of  the  noonday  sun,  too  dazzling  to  look  upon. 
If  the  bright  sun  of  science  could  dispel  the  mists  that  at 
present  disperse  the  rays  and  colour  the  perceptions  of  truth 
there  would  be  very  different  things  to  say  about  the  culture  value 
of  physics.  B.  F.  Lacy. 


An  inquiry  was  held  at  Doncaster  on  Monday  as  to  the  cause  of 
death  of  Charles  Whitworth  Matthewman,  twenty-eight,  photographer 
in  the  analyst’s  office  at  the  G.  N.  plant.  It  was  stated  that 
Matthewman  returned  home  between  half-past  one  and  two  o’clock  on 
Sunday  morning.  A  little  after  eight  o’clock  he  was  heard  to  go  down¬ 
stairs  for  a  glass  of  barley  water,  and  on  returning  he  called  “  mother 
and  mentioned  “  poison.”  He  died  soon  after.  It  appeared  that  by  the 
side  of  the  barley  water  was  a  tumbler  containing  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  it  was  conjectured  that  Matthewman  had  taken  this 
in  mistake  for  the  barley  water.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  “  Death 
by  misadventure.” 

The  Pathe  Cinematograph  Company,  Ltd. — The  above-named  com- 
joany  has  been  registered  with  a  capital  of  £10,000'  in  £1  shares.  The 
objects  of  the  company  are  to  manufacture,  let  on  hire,  and  deal  in. 
cinematographs,  kinetoscopes,  biographs,  and  similar  machines,  for 
exhibiting  moving  pictures,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  film  and 
photographic  apparatus  and  accessory  manufacturers,  concert  and 
entertainment  agents.  There  will  be  no  initial  public  issue.  Pathe 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  MARINE  ZOOLOGY. 

[A  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  reprinted  from  its 

Journal.! 

I. 

lT  was  for  a  long  time  thought  that  at  a  certain  depth  in  the 
>cean  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  ceased,  that  there  no  sun- 
ight  penetrated  and  everywhere  was  darkness  and  uninhabited 
Laos.  This  “  Azoic  Zone  ”  (of  Agassiz)  idea  has  been  dispelled 
)y  the  results  of  the  dredgings  of  the  “  Challenger  ”  and  sub- 
;equent  work  of  many  others  in  the  deep  waters.  We  now  know 
hat  there  is  not  a  zone  of  the  great  ocean  which  is  absolutely 
levoid  of  animal  life,  although  that  living  at  great  depth  has 
haracters  of  its  own  which  so  clearly  differ  in  anatomy  from 
hose  forms  which  live  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  oceanic  waters 
hat  we  are  entitled  to  speak  of  these  very  deep  water  forms  of 
mimal  life  as  an  “abyssal  fauna.”  There  are  inhabitants  of 
he  deep  which  never  under  any  circumstances  come  to  the  sur- 
ace  of  the  sea  unless  they  are  fished  up,  forms  of  animal  life 
idapted  to  living  a  life  under  enormous  pressure  of  a  column  of 
yater  up  to  five  and  a  half  miles  in  depth,  and  in  continual 
larkness.  It  has,  of  course,  been  an  interesting  and  important 
[uestion,  to  ascertain  how  deep  sunlight  penetrates  into  the 
lepth  of  the  ocean  and  into  the  depths  of  the  waters  of 
;reat  lakes  like  those  of  Switzerland,  and  for  this  purpose 
)hotography  has  been  pressed  into  service. 

The  actinic  rays  of  the  spectrum  have  great  importance  in 
)iology,  in  the  development  of  chlorophyll  in  plants  and  of 
figments  in  animals.  But  these  rays  are  absorbed  in  water 
md  cease  to  have  any  action  at  a  certain  depth.  This  depth 
varies  under  certain  conditions  and  is  different  in  the  great 
resh-water  lakes  from  what  it  is  in  the  sea.  The  operation  of 
letermining  this  was  first  performed  by  Forel  in  the  Lake  of 
leneva.  By  placing  strips  of  paper  sensitised  by  chloride  of 
diver  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  and  lowering  into  the  water 
or  a  certain  period,  the  depth  could  be  ascertained  at  which 
he  actinic  rays  ceased  to  act.  With  an  apparatus  of  this  kind 
t  was  essential  that  it  should  be  used  only  at  night,  left  to 
•epose  in  the  water  for  twenty-four  hours  and  removed  again  at 
light.  The  apparatus  employed  permitted  of  half  the  paper 
)eing  exposed  and  half  covered  and  protected  from  any  solar 
iction  by  an  opaque  screen.  After  exposure  the  paper  was  fixed 
vdth  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  preserved,  and  if  there  had  been 
my  solar  action  a  brown  tint  was  recorded  on  the  paper,  the 
leeper  the  more  active  the  actinic  action.  A  scale  of  tints  could 
hus  be  prepared  from  zero  to  100.  The  limit  of  obscurity,  or 
hat  point  at  which  the  sun’s  rays  ceased  to  act  on  the  sensitised 
>aper,  was  found  to  be  45  metres  during  summer,  and  100 
litres  during  winter,  the  smaller  penetration  of  light  during 
he  summer  being  due  to  the  presence  of  inorganic  and  organic 
'articles,  vegetable  matter,  etc.,  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  water 
rresting  and  absorbing  luminous  rays,  and  more  present  during 
he  summer  than  the  winter  season.  The  employment  of  papers 
or  this  experiment  is  open  to  some  objections,  the  chief  of 
’hich  is  that  they  must  be  lowered  into  the  water  and  removed 
gain  only  during  the  dark  hours  of  night.  Photographic  plates 
f  bromide  of  silver  were  employed  by  Asper,  in  an  apparatus 
f  the  same  kind,  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich  in  1881,  and  he  placed 
he  limit  of  obscurity  at  140  metres,  but  objections  were  urged 
lat  these  plates  were  too  sensitive  and  likely  to  be  affected  by 
ie  light  of  stars,  and  it  was  less  easy  to  regulate  in  an  absolute 
lanner  the  process  of  development,  the  manipulation  of  which 
ould  cause  any  two  plates  to  vary.  The  rays  of  the  spectrum 
hich  most  actively  affect  chlorophyll  in  vegetables  are  the 
ellow,  red,  and  orange,  very  little  in  the  blue  and  not  at  all 
1  the  green.  In  the  Swiss  lakes  with  their  blue  and  green  water 
ie  limit  at  which  chlorophyll  is  affected  is  very  much  less  than 


that  at  which  salts  are  affected.  A  more  perfect  apparatus  is 
that  devised  by  Petersen,  in  which  bromide  of  silver  plates  are 
employed  in  a  box  closed  at  the  time  of  dropping  into  the  sea, 
opened  at  any  required  depth,  where  it  can  be  exposed  for  such 
time  as  is  desired,  closed  again  under  water,  and  then  drawn 
up  to  the  surface.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  deep-sea 
thermometers  have  been  for  long  constructed,  so  that  when  they 
have  recorded  the  temperature  at  a  certain  depth  they  are  re¬ 
versed  by  the  action  of  a  small  propeller,  and  the  column  of 
mercury  is  broken,  and  are  then  drawn  up  to  the  surface.  With 
instruments  made  upon  this  principle,  i.e.,  to  open  and  shut 
under  water  at  any  desired  depth,  we  draw  our  samples  of  water 
for  chemical  analysis  as  to  salinity,  contained  gases,  etc.,  and 
with  suitable  nets  we  take  samples  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
life  existing  at  certain  depths  down  to  1,000  fathoms  or  more. 
In  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  found  by  Fol  and  Sarasin  that  light 
penetrated  sufficiently  to  affect  photographic  plates  at  400  metres 
depth,  and  by  Petersen  that  half  an  hour’s  exposure  at  500 — - 
550  metres  sufficed  to  darken  such  a  plate.  The  rays  which 
act  mostly  upon  photographic  plates  are  those  of  the  opposite 
end  of  the  spectrum  to  those  rays  which  affect  the  biological 
processes  of  chlorophyll,  and  we  may  assume  that  plant  life  in 
the  sea  ceases  long  before  the  depth  at  which  the  chemical  rays 
of  the  spectrum  will  cease  to  affect  a  photographic  plate.  We 
unfortunately  do  not  possess  extensive  knowledge  as  to  the 
distribution  of  Algae  in  the  profounder  depths.  YTyville  Thom¬ 
son  asserted  that  below  200  fathoms  plant  life  in  the  sea  ceased, 
while  Berthold  during  summer  found  at  130  metres  depth  near 
Capri  a  rich  Alga  flora,  and  Chun  thinks  that  even  at  250 — 300 
metres  depth  Diatoms,  Flagellates,  and  other  lowly  plant  or¬ 
ganisms  may  find  enough  light  in  summer  to  serve  their  assi¬ 
milative  processes. 

Now  this  question  of  the  penetration  of  light  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea  is  one  of  very  great  interest  to  the  biologist,  for  on 
plant  life  depends  the  nutrition  of  a  very  large  number  of 
organisms  amongst  the  Crustacea,  Radioralaria,  Appendicularia, 
etc.,  which  in  turn  form  the  food  of  larger  animals,  and  also 
upon  that  interchange  of  gases  in  the  sea  which  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  animal  life ;  but  these  problems,  absorbing 
to  the  biologist,  have  less  interest  for  the  photographer.  We 
know  that  there  is  a  large  floating  population  of  the  sea  which 
is  drifted  about  by  ocean  currents,  winds,  tides,  etc.  The  sea  is 
so  full  of  it  that  we  cannot  take  a  drop  of  water  without 
finding  microscopic  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  it. 
We  call  this  fauna  “pelagic.”  We  also  know  that  we  cannot 
take  a  dip  into  the  sea  at  any  depth  down  to  500 — 600  fathoms, 
i.e.,  a  mile  or  more  in  depth,  without  bringing  up  a  quantity  of 
minute  animal  life,  and  also  that  much  of  this  animal  life  rises 
and  descends  from  great  depths  to  the  surface  and  vice  versa. 
My  own  researches  have  been  made  chiefly  in  the  Faroe  Channel 
between  Shetland  and  Iceland  in  water  which  is  at  most  600 
fathoms  deep,  but  I  never  fail  to  bring  up  in  the  silk  net  opened 
and  closed  again  at  these  great  depths  a  quantity  of  animal  life 
representing  several  orders  of  the  zoological  kingdom.  We  know 
that  a;  night  many  animals  rise  to  the  surface  which  are  not 
found  there  during  the  day — and  night  captures  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  more  rich  in  material  than  those  of  the  daytime — and 
we  know  that  certain  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom  which  are 
found  at  the  surface  at  certain  times  of  the  year  disappear 
entirely  at  others,  and  are  found  only  in  the  depths,  probably, 
as  in  the  case  of  those  beautiful  organisms  the  Radioralaria,  there 
to  undergo  certain  phases  of  development  in  their  life  history  ; 
and  we  also  know'  that  there  are  certain  groups  of  animals  which 
never  under  any  circumstances  approach  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  but  pass  all  their  lives  in  very  deep  water  and  away  from  all 
coasts,  and  there  are  others  which  live  only  at  the  greatest 
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depths  and  have  undergone  developmental  changes  to  adapt 
them  for  such  a  life.  How  do  these  latter  live  ?  There  can  be 
no  plants  at  these  depths  to  produce  food  for  them,  there  is  no 
light,  and  there  visual  organs  have  undergone  strange  trans¬ 
formations.  As  to  food  supply,  there  is  probably  a  continual 
rain  of  animal  matter,  dead  and  dying,  from  the  warmer  waters 
of  the  upper  strata  upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  is 
always  glacial  in  temperature.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  when  solar  light  fails,  there  is  still  some 
light  due  to  the  phosphorescence  of  certain  animals,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  absolute  darkness,  the  whole  region  is  suffused  with  a 
soft  light.  If  there  were  no  light,  what  reason  could  be  given 
for  the  very  highly  developed  eyes  of  some  abyssal  animals?  Not 
.all  are  blind.  There  is  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  some  deep-sea 
animals  when  the  visual  organs  are  very  markedly  developed. 
Many  deep-sea  animals  are  strongly  coloured,  suggesting  the 
.action  of  light.  Shades  of  blue  and  green  are  very  exceptional, 
but  the  coloration  of  orange,  and  purple-  or  brown-red,  is  very 
common.  Possibly,  as  suggested  (Verrill),  the  green  and 
blue  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  more  or  less  penetrate  the  deepest 
oceans.  Yerrill  lias  suggested  that  at  two  or  three  thousand 
fathoms  depth  there  is  as  much  diffused  light  as  we  see  on 
land  on  a  night  when  the  moon  is  half  full,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  farther  from  land  the  more  transparent 
is  the  water.  As  to  phosphorescent  light,  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge,  especially  in  the  tropics,  how  intense  this 
is  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  it  occurs,  though  perhaps  not 
in  such  intensity,  in  colder  regions,  which  indicates  that  the 
lower  temperature  of  the  water  does  not  hinder  it,  and  many  of 
the  millions  of  minute  creatures  which  live  in  the  sea  art 
intensely  phosphorescent. 

The  Applications  of  Photography. 

Any  one  who  is  moderately  expert  at  photography  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  series  of  photographs  of  marine  objects  which  are  of 
much  interest.  Zoological  workers  have  not  as  a  rule  the  time 
to  exercise  over  this  art,  and  it  must  be  frankly  confessed  that 
photography  has  not  up  to  now  found  much  practical  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  methods  of  zoological  study.  There  is  one  way  in 
which  it  might  find  a  useful  application,  and  that  is  the 
photography  of  animals  and  plants  in  their  natural  surround¬ 
ings.  But  here  we  are  met  with  our  first  difficulty,  that  we  are 
not  able  to  work  in  an  indifferent  medium  like  the.  atmosphere, 
but  with  a  surrounding  medium  of  quite  a  different  nature,  viz., 
water.  Again,  if  we  can  overcome  this,  we  have  the  further 
difficulty  that  it  is  only  along  the  shores  and  rock  pools  that 
we  can  find  any  subjects  to  which  the  camera  can  be  applied. 
Then,  again,  the  objects  to  which  the  camera  is  directed  are 
usually  very  small.  It  is  one  thing  to  produce  pretty  photo¬ 
graphs,  studies  of  rocks  and  pools,  and  pictures  that  look 
interesting  to  the  ordinary  worker,  but  to  be  of  practical  use 
to  the  working  zoologist,  these  require  to  teach  him  what  un¬ 
fortunately  he  can  never  learn  without  the  use  of  the  knife  or 
needle  and  microscope.  Perhaps  you  have  read  of  the  invention 
ty  the  Italian  engineer  of  the  apparatus  for  the  raising  of 
sunken  vessels  and  the  accessory  apparatus  used  for  illuminat¬ 
ing  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Part  of  the  difficulty  of  photograph¬ 
ing  under  water  appears  to  be  solved,  i.e.,  the  illumination, 
but  we  are  still  without  the  solution  of  the  main  portion  of  the 
difficulty,  viz.,  the  devising  of  a  camera  that  «can  be  worked 
under  water,  and  the  means  of  working  it. 

The  photographing  of  museum  specimens  is  a  simple  enough 
manipulation  and  within  tin*  compass  of  any  person  possessed 
of  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  manipulations  of  photography. 
The  photography  of  the  smaller  objects  by  direct  enlargement 
is  also  a  simple  matter  i.e.,  to  produce  at  once  an  enlarged 


picture  of  the  object.  All  that  is  required  is  a  good  illumina¬ 
tion,  a  good  lens  of  9  to  10  inches  focus,  and  a  camera  with  a 
very  long  extension.  The  object  to  be  photographed  is  affixed 
by  a  drop  of  gum  to  a  sheet  of  plate  glass,  and  a  very  excellent 
picture  may  be  obtained.*  A  series  of  the  smaller  Crustacea, 
for  example,  photographed  in  this  manner  would  be  very  useful. 
When  we  come  to  still  smaller  animals  and  plants  we  are  in 
the  region  of  micro-photography.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
discuss  micro-photography  or  its  applications,  for  there  are 
many  here  who  can  doubtless  teach  me  much  with  regard  to 
this  subject.  It  is  a  fascinating  pastime,  and  untold  labour  has 
been  expended  upon  the  photography  more  especially  of  diatoms, 
which,  by  the  way,  it  may  not  be  generally  known  to  all,  form 
one  of  the  commonest  constituents  of  the  material  brought  up 
from  the  sea,  at  all  depths  down  to  100  fathoms,  in  the  tow- 
nets  used  for  fishing  up  samples  of  the  life.  They  are  also  a  very 
important  part  of  the  food  of  some  of  the  larger  animals,  some 
of  which  are,  indeed,  supposed  to  live  almost  entirely  on  a  diet 
of  certain  diatoms.  Those  workers  who  devote  their  energies 
to  the  study  of  this  branch  of  botanical  science  do  a  useful 
work,  and  one  which  practical  zoologists  and  biologists  in¬ 
variably  fight  shy  of.  The  larvae  of  echinoderms,  the  smaller 
marine-worms,  the  eggs  of  fishes,  the  smaller  Crustacea,  are 
only  some  of  the  subjects  to  which  an  ardent  photographer  with 
a  taste  for  zoology  might  very  profitably  devote  his 
energies,  and  the  results  would  be  instructive  not  only  to  him¬ 
self  but  to  those  engaged  in  scientific  work.  A  well-executed 
series  of  subjects  would  be  of  very  great  value,  and  as  it  is  work 
which  does  not  presuppose  or  require  the  knowledge  of  zoology, 
but  merely  that  of  elementary  photography  and  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  it  may  be  commended  to  the  amateur  as  likely  to 
benefit  himself  and  others  much  more  than  many  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  pursuits  which  he  now  follows.  Material  there  is  in 
plenty  ;  the  appliances  required  are  few. 

Of  micro-photography  as  an  assistance  to  the  practical  zoolo¬ 
gist  I  will  only  say  that  it  does  not  find  ready  application 
because  it  occupies  too  much  time,  and  partly  because  it  is  not 
easy  always  to  get  the  whole  of  the  object,  such  as  a  small 
crustacean  (for  instance  a  Copepod),  in  focus  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  preparation  of  slides  for  photograpny,  with  the  rtmoial 
of  all  extraneous  matters,  is  one  which  occupies  too  great  a 
portion  of  time,  unless  the  zoologist  is  fortunate  enough  to  keep 
a  photographic  assistant  continuously  at  work.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  very  much  more  might  be  accomplished  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  than  now  is  the  case,  and  indeed  much  valuable  work,  but 
the  working  zoologist  whose  whole  attention  is  directed  to  dis 
secting  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  cannot  accomplish  it  himself,  and 
so  the  applications  of  micro-photography  which  might  be  ex 
tended  in  many  directions  in  marine  zoology  are  at  present 
neglected.  There  are  many  cases,  unfortunately,  where  micro¬ 
photography  fails  to  produce  pictures  which  are  of  the  same 
value  as  a  decently  executed  drawing.  For  instance, 
no  micro-pliotographs  which  I  have  ever  seen  can  com¬ 
pare  with  the  beautiful  plates  of  Haeckel’s.  I  will  give  the 
zoological  worker  a  hint  as  to  the  application  of  a  camera 
which  will  be  of  very  great  assistance  to  him  in  the  production 
of  his  drawings.  That  is,  to  use  the  camera  and  microscope  as  a 
“  camera  lucicla.”  The  device  is  easy  enough,  and  to  those  who 
like  myself  have  found  the  “  camera  lucida  ”  a  constant  trial, 
this  method  will  make  drawing  from  the  microscope  a  very 
simple  matter.  The  camera  and  microscope  are  arranged  as  if 
to  take  a  micro-pliotograpli  in  the  vertical  position,  only  instead 
of  the  dark  plate  the  ground  glass  plate  of  the  camera  u 


*  By  this  method  the  smaller  Crustacea  may  be  photographed  enlarged 
to  eight  or  nine  times  their  natural  size. 
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tilised.  A  piece  of  transparent  paper  is  laid  upon  the  ground 
[ass  and  the  drawing  is  easily  accomplished,  provided  the  illu- 
ination  is  sufficient.  Nothing  is  so  good  as  direct  sunlight, 
at  an  ordinary  16-candle  power  electric  glow  lamp  will  suffice 
>r  all  low  power  work,  and  a  32-candle  power  lamp  for  higher 
awer  work.  Those  who  possess  a  limelight  lantern  can  obtain 
a  illumination  sufficient  for  the  most  detailed  high  power  work, 
istead  of  using  paper  upon  which  to  draw  the  object,  a  sheet 
:  gelatine  may  be  employed.  The  object  thrown  through  the 
imera  is  thus  much  more  distinctly  rendered,  and  a  fine  needle 
itching  or  knitting  needle)  may  be  used  as  a  pencil. 

R.  Norris  Wolfenden,  M.D.,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.P.S. 

- ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  THE  BEACH 
I  never  can  pass  a  photograph,  and  so  I  found  myself  standing  before 
httle  photograph  stand  on  wheels  at  the  further  end  of  the  Parade. 

,  was  really  a  handbarrow,  the  body  of  it  being  a  kind  of  dark  cup- 
>ard,  that  emitted  a  delightful  photographic  smell,  and  the  outside 
as  covered  with  specimens,  which  had  attracted  my  attention.  The 
vner  soon  approached  me  with  a  luring  smile,  and  gentle  insinuating 
)ice,  dangling  before  me  the  prospect  of  “  taking  my  likeness  just  as 
was  ” — the  very  last  thing  most  of  us  desire  !  However,  evidently 
assessing  the  soul  of  an  artist,  he  did  not  in  the  least  resent  my 
lswer  “  No,  thanks,  I  t^ke  them  myself,”  but  let  it  be  the  beginning 
:  a  little  chat  which  showed  me  a  few  interesting  side  lights  on  the 
jntle  art,  when  practise-d  on  the  beach. 

“I  always  distrust  a  party  when  she  tells  me  she  has  never  in  her 
fe  had  a  good  photo,”  he  confided  in  me ;  “  if  she  isn’t  satisfied  with 
;hers  she  isn’t  likely  to  be  with  mine.  It's  like  an  invalid  trying  all 
le  doctors  round  and  then  going  to  a  quack.” 

After  we  had  discussed  the  difficulties  of  posing,  a  very  real  one  to 
iin,  standing  on  a  bare  be.ach,  I  asked  him  if  he  preferred  men  or 
omen  sitters. 

“  0,  give  me  gentlemen,”  was  the  ungallant  reply, 

“But  surely  they  are  not  so  interesting  to  do,”  I  remonstrated. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  about  interesting,  but  they  are  a  good  deal 
tore  likely  to  be  satisfied,”  he  said,  “  that  is,  of  course,  if  there  ain’t 
ly  awkward  creases  in  their  coats.  But  the  ladies  they  always  think 
unehow  they  ought  to  have  come  out  quite  different.” 

He  had  my  full  sympathy  here,  for  don’t  we  all  know  this  difficulty  ? 
was  relieved  -when  he  went  on :  “  But  I  don’t  need  to  grumble ;  the 
"ofession  has  kept  me  very  comfortable  for  twenty  years,  and  on  the 
hole  more  folks  is  pleased  than  otherwise.” 

This  cheered  me,  and  led  me  to  ask  about  his  succefses.  He  dived 
to  his  little  black  cupboard,  and  brought  out  a  wedding  group,  that 
lotograph  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  domesticated  British  public, 
id  this  one  would  be  still  dearer,  being  the  representation  of  a  double 
adding.  It  had  naturally  been  immensely  admired  and  unheard  of 
imbers  of  copies  ordered  and  no  wonder  it  was  such  a  triumph,  for 
is  not  every  one  full  face  to  the  camera,  and  did  not  every  man  jack 
ow  a  clean  pair  of  eyes  ! 

Next  a  group  of  marines  was  fished  out  of  the  black  cupboard, 
iree  figures,  stolid,  expressionless  and  inanimate.  Experience  had 
aght  me  some  “points.”  “How  well  their  coats  look,”  I  remarked; 
lot  a  crease,”  and  we  exchanged  an  understanding  smile. 

“For  myself,  I’d  rather  see  anyone  more  natural,”  he  said  later  on, 
owing  me  a  print  of  a  little  girl  with  a  sunbonnet  round  her  neck, 
shrimping  net  in  her  hand,  turning  round,  evidently  smiling  at  some 
mpanion.  There  was  life  and  spirit  in  it,  and  it  really  suggested  a 
ild,  sunshine  and  enjoyment. 

Another  print  was  produced  from  the  mysterious  black  cupboard ; 
couple  arm  in  arm,  very  obviously  engaged,  standing  facing  the 
1  nera,  each  face  full  of  conscious,  photographic  expectation.  How 
1  ferent  to  the  natural  little  child ! 
tie  showed  it  with  apologetic  deprecation,  and  I  guessed  it  was  the 
:  order  for  copies  that  had  constituted  its  success. 

‘  Different  people,  different  tastes,”  he  said. 

tod  while  I  wended  my  way  homeward  along  the  sands,  I  thought 
1  at  a  big  lesson  of  toleration  lay  in  that  one  little  sentence,  and  I 
1  )ed  it  was  the  twenty  years’  intercourse  with,  the  camera  that  had 
*  ght  it.  Carine  Gadby. 


INDIVIDUALITY. 

If  work  is  to  carry  value  it  must  be  carefully  thought  out  before¬ 
hand.  We  are  apt  to  be  misled  to  the  contrary  by  reading  of  the 
headlong  style  of  genius,  or  of,  so-called,  “  happ~  inspirations.”  The 
great  majority  of  us  need  not,  from  an  imitative  point  of  view,  trouble 
about  the  method — or  lack  of  method — of  genius  at  work.  Besides, 

“  genius  will  out,”  not  owing  to  lack  of  method,  but  spite  of  it.  And 
even  genius  is  always  very  much  more  effective,  if  less  noticeable,  when 
subject  to  the  common-sense  rules  of  work  applying  in  the  world  at 
large.  As  for  “  happy  inspirations,”  it  may  be  very  safely  stated,  that 
for  every  one  such  that  has  borne  practical  fruit,  ten  thousand  have 
been  after-birth  weaklings,  that  they  have  died  of  inanition  in  the 
first  bud. 

Work  everywhere  to  be  at  its  best  must  be  thought  out.  If  this 
thinking  be  to  the  most  effective  purpose,  it  will  largely  depend  upon 
the  place  and  value  given  to  individuality. 

Every  photographer,  amateur  as  well  as  professional,  has  some 
peculiarity,  inherent  or  acquired,  in  his  composition,  that  makes  him 
look  with  greater  pleasure  upon  one  class  of  picture  than  the  other. 
One  may  be  in  love  with  landscape,  a  second  with  seascape,  the  third 
with  portraiture,  and  so  on.  Each  large  field  again  may  be  subdivided. 
One  landscape  lover  favours  the  suggestion  of  air  and  breadth,  the 
other  a  more  detailed  showing  of  a  smaller  corner,  with  one  salient 
object,  such  as  a  farmhouse,  a  village  church,  or  a  quaint,  old-fashioned 
inn.  One  lover  of  the  sea  prefers  it  in  angry  mood,  the  other  in  its 
softer  summer  glory.  One  mind  associates  the  life  of  the  sea  with  his 
happiest  conception  of  it,  and  must  do  justice  to  the  detail  of  the  fishing- 
boat,  whilst  another,  with  a  different  sense  of  proportion,  subordinates* 
the  boat  to  the  space  of  waters,  and  if  he  have  the  boat  in  at  all,  will 
have  it  in  the  distance  to  emphasise  his  idea.  In  portraiture,  again, 
there  are  no  end  of  sub-divisions.  One  favours  the  softer  and  more 
suggestive  side  in  a  slightly  diffused  focus,  another  a  harder,  clearer 
delineation  of  character  in  sharper  detail.  One  realising  the  difficulties 
of  the  path,  gives  a  plain  photograph  with  the  subject  looking  full  at 
the  camera,  the  other  aiming  at  conquering  the  difficulties,  endeavours 
to  produce  a  picture,  with  the  subject  engaged  in  reading,  writing, 
playing  with  a  child,  or  what  not.  Each  worker  has  a  perfect  right 
to  try  and  express  things  as  he  feels  and  sees  them.  The  varied  forms 
and  texture  of  human  minds!  could  otherwise  not  be  expressed,  and  we 
would  be  the  poorer  for  it.  If  this  fact  were  grasped,  and  its  importance 
as  a  factor  in  progress  realised,  criticism  of  a  new  departure  would  be 
less  harsh.  We  may  not  care  for  a  fellow  worker’s  interpretation  of  a 
landscape.  To  us  it  is  out  of  focus  and  indistinct.  That  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  damn  it  so  heartily.  Whilst  retaining  the  right  to 
criticise,  if  we  bore*  the  face  in  mind  that  the  picture  is  the  impress  of 
the  individuality  of  a  mind  quite  as  capable,  possibly  more  so,  than 
our  own.,  we  would  be  more  tolerant  and  encouraging.  It  is  not, 
probably,  the  success  that  the  worker  himself  would  wish,  but  that 
may  be  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  by  which  he  has  tried  to 
express  himself.  As  those  means  become  perfected,  or  as  he  with 
practice  and  experience  acquires  greater  skill  in,  and  knowledge  of, 
them,  in  their  existing  state,  the  result  may  be  improved  to  a  point  of 
becoming  accepted  as  something  material  gained.  In-tances  will  readily 
occur  to  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  observe,  of  ideas  once 
scoffed  at  in  photography  that  are  now  prized  as  valuable  possessions. 
This  dread  of  being  non-orthodox  is  a  great  bar  to  progress.  There  is^ 
an  involuntary  slipping  into  regular  and  accepted  channels  as  — e 
easiest  and  pleasantest  to  travel  along  in.  They  may  be  the  easiest, 
but  they  are  not  the  most  satisfactory.  This  is  proved  by  the  spee?V 
loss  of  first  interest  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  amateurs,  and  tne 
absence  of  interest  in  their  work— apart  from  immediate  £  s.  d. — in 
that  of  the  majority  of  professionals.  Thought  that  would  lead  to  an 
expression  of  individuality  would  do  away  with  much  of  this.  Even 
were  it  not  so  high  a  flight  as  leaving  orthodox  channels,  a  specialising 
in  the  recognised  ones  would  lead  to  greater  personal  pleasure  and 
gain,  to  increased  profits,  and  the  elevation  of  photography  generally. 

Whilst  each  man  electing  to  use  the  suggestion  here  offered,  will 
work  it  out  in  his  own  particular  way  of  thinking  and  acting,  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  indicate  broadly  the  line  of  practical  action.  Let  the 
would-be  worker  determine  in  the  fir-t  place  what  wide  division  of  the 
photographic  field  he  likes  best.  Having  done  so,  he  should  further 
select  the  particular  section  that  appeals  most  strongly  to  his  liking. 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  draw  out  a  plan  definite  in  all  details  at  the 
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first  set  off.  From  lack  of  thought  he  may  be  ignorant  of  his  own 
individuality  to  this  extent.  But  let  the  plan  be  as  definite  as  possible. 
A  study  of  the  prints  and  negatives  he  has  will  help  out  a  great  deal,  for 
he  ought  to  know  which  he  likes  best.  Magazine  illustrations  will 
further  aid  him.  Once  selected,  the  path  should  be  closely,  if  not 
exclusively,  followed.  The  technical  side  should  be  subjected  to  the 
same  scrutiny,  and  the  selection  of  the  best  fitted  means  to  suit  his 
work  made,  what  camera  and  lens  to  use,  what  printing  process,  and 
so  on. 

The  final  result  will  be,  that  instead  of  the  old  spread  of  interest 
over  an  indefinite  field,  it  is  now  concentrated  upon  the  one  small  area 
most  pleasing  to  him.  He  is  working  with,  instead  of  against,  the 
collar.  With  concentration  of  effort  he  becomes  more  expert,  the 
character  of  the  results  rapidly  improves,  and  in  the  increase  of 
particular  knowledge  he  begins  to  taste  the  high  pleasures  of  the 
specialist.  Let  him  not  worry  over  any  philosophical  consideration 
of  a  narrowed  field.  The  field  of  knowledge  is  nowadays  far  too  wide 
to  be  exploited  by  one  mind.  His  own  lack  of  interest  when  attempt¬ 
ing  something  of  the  sort  before  he  tried  individualising  should  make 
the  fact  clear  to  him.  At  the  end  of  the  season  there  is  also  a  definite 
result,  a  more  or  less  comprehensive  series  of  views — ships,  waves, 
clouds,  landscapes,  churches,  bridges,  or  faces — and  not  scraps  from  all 
of  them.  He  has  a  fabric  woven  with  a  pattern.,  as  it  were,  and  not  a 
heap  of  varied  and  useless  materials. 

The  same  specialising  will  pay  the  professional  also,  in  emphasising 
his  strongest  point,  i.e.,  his  individuality.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  striking 
feature  m  his  window.  Why  not  specialise  with  something  he  accounts 
himself  strong  in,  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  special  power  of  his 
brain?  It  may  be  lighting,  posing,  daintiness  in  working,  or  even 
selection  of  mounts,  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  its 
exploitation  would  bring  him  due  reward  in  increase  of  professional 
reputation,  and,  as  closely  co-related  with  it,  money  profit. 

- 4 - 

PRIZE  COMPETITIONS  FOR  GARDEN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Our  contemporary,  “  Amateur  Gardening,”  gives  in  its  impression  of 
August  22nd  the  following  particulars  of  some  interesting  photographic 
prize  competitions,  which  are  open  to  its  readers:  — 

Class  I.— For  the  best  single  photograph  of  a  garden  scene — First 
prize,  £1  Is.  ;  second  prize,  15s.  ;  third  prize,  7s.  6d. 

Class  II. — For  the  best  single  photograph  of  a  hardy  plant,  rose, 
tree,  or  shrub  in  flower  or  otherwise,  growing  in  the  garden — First 
prize,  £1  Is.  ;  second  prize,  15s.  ;  third  praze,  7s.  6d. 

Class  III. — For  the  best  single  photograph  of  a  greenhouse  or  hot¬ 
house  plant  in  flower  or  otherwise,  growing  in  a  pot — First  prize, 
£1  Is. ;  second  prize,  15s.  ;  third  prize,  7s.  6d 

Class  IV. — For  the  best  single  photograph  of  any  interesting  subject 
in  the  garden  or  greenhouse,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  classes — 
First  prize,  £1  Is.  ;  second  prize,  15s. ;  third  prize,  7s.  6d. 

Rules. 

(1)  Photographs  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  “Amateur  Garden¬ 
ing,”  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C. ,  and  forwarded 
so  as  to  reach  that  address  not  later  than  September  26,  1903. 

(2)  Each  photograph  to  be  a  silver  print,  mounted,  and  have  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  also  the  title  of  the  subject,  written 
on  the  back. 

(3)  Photographs,  must  be  original,  not  have  been  published  elsewhere, 
and  also  the  sender's  own  copyright. 

(4)  Only  one  photograph  in  each  class  may  be  sent  by  each  com¬ 
petitor.  Senders  of  duplicates  will  be  disqualified. 

(5)  The  copyright  of  any  photograph  awarded  a  prize,  or  subsequently 
published  (see  No.  7),  to  belong  to  the  proprietors  of  “Amateur 
Gardening.” 

(6)  Competitors  may  enter  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  classes. 

(7)  The  Editor  reserves  the  right  to  retain  and  publish  any  photograph 
to  which  a  prize  has  not  been  awarded.  For  each  such  photograph 
retained  and  published  the  sum  of  five  shillings  will  be  paid. 

(8)  Competitors  desiring  the  return  of  unsuccessful  photographs  must 
enclose  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  of  a  size  capable  of  taking  the 
photographs. 

(9)  The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  loss  of  any  photograph 
sent  in  for  ompetition,  although  every  care  will  be  taken  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  photographs  received. 


ORTHOCHROM  T. 

Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros.,  of  17,  Philpot  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  who  are 
sole  agents  for  the  sale  of  Orthocrom  T  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  is  manufactured  by  the  Farbwerke  vorm.  Meister,  Lucius,  and 
Bruning,  Hoechst-on-Main,  send  us  the  following  particulars  of  this 
substance: — Orthochrom  T  is  a  new  sensitising  dye,  giving  to  photo 
graphic  plates  a  high  sensitiveness  for  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red, 
and  exceeding  all  other  similarly  known  dyes.  The  photographic  plates 
prepared  with  Orthochrom  T  have  an  extremely  high  sensitiveness  and 
require  very  short  exposures.  They  are  therefore  excellent  for  taking 
coloured  views,  or  for  reproductions,  and  specially  for  three-colour 
work.  Orthochrom  T  possesses  the  following  advantages  over  cyanine, 
which  lias  been  mostly  used  up  till  now: — “Orthochrom  T  doe<  not 
impair  the  rapidity  or  sensitiveness  of  the  plates.  Plates  sensitise! 
with  Orthochrom  T  do  not  fog  and  give  exceedingly  clear  shadows. 
Plates  sensitised  with  Orthochrom  T  keep  for  a  very  long  tune.” 
Although  orthochromatic  plates  possess  a  high  red  sensitiveness  the 
blue  sensitiveness  of  undyed  bromide  of  silver  still  predominates. 
When  making  exposures  without  colour  filters  only  the  blue,  yellow 
and  green  sensitiveness  are  brought  out.  For  rendering  the  orange 
and  red  it  is  necessary  to  expose  behind  an  intense  yellow  or  orange 
filter.  There  is  no  dye  which  can  make  bromide  of  silver  just  as 
sensitive  for  red  as  for  blue.  The  plates  prepared  with  Orthochrom  T 
can  be  developed  with  any  good  developer,  but  we  recommend  especially 
our  Pinakol  P.  On  account  of  the  high  red  sensitiveness  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  plates,  when  put  into  the  dark  slide,  are  not  exposed 
to  a  red  light, ,  The  red  light  in  the  dark  room  should  be  only  the 
light  of  the  extreme  end  of  the  spectrum.  Always  develop  in  covered 
dishes  and  do  not  expose  the  plates  too  often  to  the  red  light.  The  dye 
is  used  in  such  small  quantities  that  the  gelatine  layer  itself  does  not 
appear  to  be  coloured  thereby. 

Solution  A. 

For  use  dissolve  1  gramme  (17  grains)  Orthochrom  T  in 
100  ccm  (4  oz.)  warm  alcohol. 

Then  add  400  ccm  (16  oz.)  alcohol  and 

500  ccm  (20  oz.)  distilled  water. 

Keep  this  solution  in  brown  bottles  in  the  dark  and  it  will  keep 
indefinitely. 

For  dyeing  the  emulsion,  take  for  every  liter  (32  oz.)  bromide  of 
silver  gelatine  emulsion  6 — 10  grammes  (100 — 170  grains)  of  the  above 
solution. 

For  sensitising  dry  plates  use  plates  which  are  absolutely  clear  from 
fog  and  bathe  same  in  the  dark  for  two  minutes  in  the  following 
solution  :  — 

200  ccm  (8  oz.)  distilled  water. 

35  grains  ammonia. 

50 — 70  grains  Solution  A. 

Then  wash  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  running  and  changed  water, 
and  dry  as  quickly  as  possible  in  an  absolutely  dark  space.  The  plates 
when  carefully  prepared  will  keep  <i  few  months  and  possess  a  hig  i 
grade  of  sensitiveness. 

Orthochrome  T  is  supplied  in  bottles  containing 
1  gramme 
£  gramme 

4  oz.  solution  (diluted  in  alcohol) 

8  oz.  solution  (diluted  in  alcohol). 

Less  than  i  gramme  Orthochrom  T  is  always  supplied  in  the  form 
of  a  solution. 


The  National  Gallery. — The  following  additions  have  recently  been 
made  to  the  National  collection: — Sir  William  Agnew  has  presente 
the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hartley  and  her  child  in  the  character  of  a  “  Nymph 
with  the  Infant  Bacchus,”  which  was  at  the  winter  exhibition  of  the 
old  masters  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1902.  It  is  placed  in  ^00in 
XVIII.  in  the  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square.  A  portrait  of  an  elderly, 
man  by  Lucas  Cranach  the  elder  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  J-  j-- 
Heseltine,  one  of  the  trustees.  It  is  hung  in  Room  XV.  A  picture  by 
Zurbaran  has  been  purchased  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Louisa 
Lady  Ashburton.  It  represents  a  young  lady  in  the  charactei  o 
Margaret ;  the  dragon,  the  emblem  of  this  saint,  is  seen  in  the  ac 
ground.  It  will  shortly  be  hung  in  Room  XIV . 
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The  Panaxe  Daylight  Developer.  Sold  by  Fuerst  Bros.,  17,  Philpot 
Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Panaxe  is  a  developing  solution  of  a  non-actinic  colour  which  will 
arobably  be  accounted  a  convenience  by  numerous  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers,  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen.  We  have  recently  subjected 
;he  solution  to  practical  trial  by  developing  several  film  negatives  in 
i  room  of  which  the  illuminant  would  probably  be  fatal  to  the  clear- 
aess  of  negatives  treated  with  solutions  to  which  no  colouring  body 
has  been  added.  We  found  no  difficulty  in  judging  of  the  intensity  of 
the  image  by  the  use  of  “  Panaxe.”  The  film  took  a  deep  red  stain, 
svhich  was  easily  discharged  by  ordinary  washing.  Where  development 
has  to  be  conducted  under  makeshift  conditions,  we  can  quite  conceive 
that  “Panaxe”  will  be  found  extremely  useful.  We  append  Messrs. 
Fuerst’ s  full  practical  instructions: — The  negative  must  be  removed 
From  the  dark  slide,  or  changing  box,  with  the  aid  of  a  dark  cloth, 
whilst  dropping  it  into  the  developing  dish-emulsion  side  uppermost. 
For  the  development,,  use  white  porcelain  or  enamelled  dishes.  No 
transparent  glass  or  celluloid  dishes  may  be  employed.  The  negative 
must  be  put  in  a  solution  that  is  at  least  one  inch  deep.  Rocking  of 
the  solution  or  direct  exposure  to  daylight  is  not  recommended.  It  is 
preferable  to  develop  about  one  yard  away  from  the  gas  or  lamp  light, 
or  in  any  case  try  to  reduce  the  dayligiht  with  a  blind  or  curtain,  and 
work  with  the  back  against  the  window.  The  action  of  development 
can  be  followed  perfectly  in  this  manner.  Under  no  circumstances 
must  the  negative  be  removed  from  the  solution  for  observation. 
Normal  exposures  are  completely  developed  within  four  to  five  minutes 
and  without  requiring  any  washing,  then  immediately  place  the  nega¬ 
tive  in  the  acid  fixing  bath  with  the  aid  of  a  black  cloth  or  cover.  The 
fixing  bath  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  strong  light  either,  and  must  be 
covered.  The  negative  is-  colourless.  Any  solution  sticking  to  the 
negative,  or  to  the  fingers,  is  immediately  removed  in  the  acid  fixing 
bath.  After  fixing  wash  as  usual  for  about  ten  minutes.  Panaxe  is 
put  up  in  bottles  containing  about  8oz.,  a  quantity  which  retails  at 
Is.  6d. 

- - ♦ - 


Deu)  Books. 


Encyclopiidie  der  Photographie.  Vol.  46.  Chemie  fur  Photographen. 

By  Dr.  F.  Stolze.  Published  by  Wilhelm'  Knapp,  Halle  a/s. 

The  German  Government,  in  its  recent  legislation  concerning  the 
organisation  of  labour,  has  included  the  photographer  within  the  de¬ 
finition  of  the  handicrafts-man.  Those  who  wish  to  take  apprentices 
must  satisfy  the  State  as  to  their  competence  by  passing  an  examina¬ 
tion,  which  entitles  them  to  rank  as  masters.  The  present  volume 
has  been  written  with  special  regard  to  these  examinations,  and  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  text-book  by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  the  necessary 
qualification  under  the  new  law.  The  task  of  compiling  a  book  of 
this  description  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  easy  one,  when  it  is 
remembered  how  wide  is  the  range  of  photographic  chemistry  and  how 
obscure  some  of  its  reactions.  Dr.  Stolze  has,  however,  attacked  the 
problem  with  considerable  success,  and  produced  a  volume  which  will 
be  found  a  very  useful  book  of  reference. 


The  Art  of  Retouching.  By  J.  Hubert.  Pp.  84.  Illustrated.  Price 
one  shilling,  net.  London:  Hazell,  Watson  and  Yiney,  Ltd.,  52, 
Long  Acre,  W.O. 

The  author,  in  the  course  of  a  preface  to  the  twelfth  edition  of  this 
well-known  little  book,  says  that  “  in  the  recapitulatory  chapters  he 
has  added  a  description  of  the  now  extensively  used  and  valuable 
method  of  retouching  with  a  knife,  and  has  more  fully  gone  into  the 
old  professional  practice  of  working  upon  a  coating  of  matt  varnish, 
or  a  stretched  vegetable  tissue,  or  paper  applied  on  the  back  of  the 
negative,  believing  that  in  so  doing  he  is  serving  the  interests  of  the 
large  number  of  amateurs  who  practice  landscape  photography.”  We 
rather  doubt  whether  many  amateurs  go  to  the  trouble,  if  even  they 
have  the  requisite  ability,  to  retouch  their  negatives,  and  thus,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Hubert  is  not  so  sure  of  his  public  as  he  should  be;  however,  we 
think  that  many  a  professional  photographer  might  pick  up  a  few 
useful  hints  from  his  pages,  which  seem  to  us  to  have  been  chiefly 
written  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  his  confreres  in  portrait  wrork. 
As  such  it  deserves  our  recommendation. 

- * - 


Patent  Pews. 


€xl)ifcftlon$. 


■  ■  ♦ 

The  following  applications  for  patents  u7ere  made  between  August 
10  and  August  15,  1903  :  — 

Camera. — No.  17,300.  “  A  combined  camera  and  time-piece  for  use  in 

recording  photographically  the  speed  of  racehorses,  cyclists,  motor 
cars,  and  for  like  uses.”  Alfred  William  Turner. 

'Printing  Frame. — No.  17,311.  “A  photographic  printing  frame.” 

Harry  Dooley  and  William  Craine. 

Coloured  Photographs. — No.  17,372.  “  Process  for  producing  coloured 

photographs,  and  materials  therefore.”  (Farbwerke  vorm. 
Meister,  Lucius,  and  Bruning,  Germany).  Oliver  Imray. 
lamera  Support. — No.  17,381.  “The  ‘Eborex’  camera  support.” 
Albert  Hargrave. 

Cmbossing  Photographs. — No.  17,573.  “  Improved  process  for  em¬ 

bossing  photographs.”  Hermann  Leving,  and  Heinard  Leving. 
hinting  Frame. — No.  17,714.  “Improvements  in  photographic  print¬ 
ing  frames.”  Frank  Arthur  Stafford  Johns. 

Vashing  Apparatus. — No.  17,722.  “  Improved  apparatus  for  wash¬ 

ing  photographic  plates,  films,  prints  and  the  like.”  Oscar,  Franz, 
Walther. 

developing  Apparatus. — No.  17,728.  “  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 

apparatus  for  use  in  developing,  washing,  fixing  or  otherwise  treat¬ 
ing  photographic  plates.”  Complete  specification.  P.  Hunaeus. 

- « - 

Aqtja  Glue. — Several  correspondents  are  informed  that  this  sub- 
tance,  referred  to  in  the  Journal  of  August  7th,  is  obtainable  of  the 
^qua  Glue  Co.,  23,  Brunswick  Street,  Liverpool. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

September  18  to  November  7. — The  Photographic  Salon.  Hon: 
Secretary,  Reginald  Craigie,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly,  W. 

September  24,  October  31. — The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 

October  14-17. — Rotherham  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
H.  C.  Hemingway,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham. 

October  28-30. — City  of  Belfast  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club.  Hon. 
Secretaries,  Messrs.  D.  J.  Hogg,  3,  Trinity  Street;  and  H.  Cochrane, 
jun.,  Y.M.C.A.,  Wellington  Place,  Belfast. 

November  17-21. — The  Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Joint 
Exhibition  Secretaries,  J.  W.  Charlesworth,  1,  Joshua  Road,  Sheffield, 
and  James  W.  Wright,  62,  Vale  Road,  Sheffield. 

November  18-25.— Southsea.  Hon.  Secretary,  F.  J.  Mortimer,  Pem¬ 
broke  Road,  Portsmouth. 

November  21,  December  5. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  MUulloch,  W.S.,  3a,  North  Street,  David  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

December  2-5. — Hove.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  R.  Sargent,  55,  The 

Drive,  Hove. 

December  11-19. — Southampton.  Hon.  Secretary,  S.  G.  Kimber, 
“  Oakdene,”  Highfield,  Southampton. 

- ♦ - 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  York  and  Son,  optical  lantern  and 
slide  makers,  of  67,  Lancaster  Road,  Notting  Hill,  London,  W.,  their 
thirty-fourth  annual  supplemental  catalogue  of  photographic  optical 
lantern  slides,  lecture  sets,  etc.  It  consists  of  32  pages  and  lists  many 
interesting  series,  notably  one  of  the  Delhi  Durbar. 
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meetings  of  Societies. 

- ♦ - 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


August 

Name  of  Society. 

Subject. 

29 . 

Hull  Photographic  Society  . 

Southampton  Camera  Club  . 

Brentford  Photographic  Society 
North  Middlesex  Photo.  Society 
Hull  Photographic  Soc  ety  . 

Excursion  to  Kirk  Smeaton. 

(  Portraiture  or  Figure  Studies.  Print 
\  Competition. 

Meeting. 

Ninth  Lantern  Slide  Competition. 
General  Meeting. 

31 . 

Sept. 

1.  . 

3 . 

THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  president  of  Section  A  (Mathematical  and  Physical  Science)  will 
be  Mr.  C.  Y.  Boys,  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  original,  and  unconven¬ 
tional  of  our  younger  physicists.  No  particulars  are  yet  available  as 
to  the  subject  of  the  address  which  he  proposes  to  deliver,  says  a  writer 
in  the  “  Times,”  but  his  discourse  is  certain  to  be  interesting  and  worthy 
of  the  occasion.  As  the  International  Meteorological  Congress,  under 
the  presidency  of  Professor  Mascarl,  of  Paris,  is  meeting  at  Southport 
at  the  same  time  as  the  British  Association,  the  department  of 
■Section  A,  devoted  to  meteorology  and  astronomy  will  this  year  be 
particularly  strong  in  meteorological  papers.  Contributions  ha\e  been 
promised  by  several  of  the  distinguished  foreign  members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  including  Hildebrandson,  Paulsen,  and  Panta;  and  Dr.  W. 
Lockyer  will  give  an  account  of  his  researches  on  simultaneous  solar 
and  terrestrial  phenomena.  The  physical  portion  of  the  section  will 
be  occupied  mainly  in  discussing  three  questions  of  importance  at  the 
present  moment — namely,  the  nature  of  the  emanations  from  radio¬ 
active  substances,  the  method  of  dealing  with  non-reversible  processes 
in  the  general  theory  of  heat,  and  the  use  of  vectorial  methods  in 
physical  work.  Professor  Rutherford,  of  Montreal,  will  open  the  first, 
with  an  account  of  the  experiments  which  have  led  him  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  emanations  from  radium  are  material ;  Mr.  Swinburne 
will  open  the  second  ;  and  the  third  will  be  introduced  by  Professor 
Henrici.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  at  the  meeting  to  come 
to  definite  conclusions  on  these  three  questions. 

Professor  W.  Noel  Hartley  will  preside  over  Section  B  (Chemistry). 
He  proposes,  in  his  presidential  address,  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
twenty-five  years’  work  in  spectroscopy,  applied  to  the  investigation 
of  the  composition  and  constitution  of  terrestrial  matter,  both  organic 
and  inorganic.  He  will  review  the  present  position  of  spectroscopical 
investigation,  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  chemistry,  indicating 
where  it  may  be  usefully  and  profitably  extended.  Dr.  A.  W.  Crossley 
will  contribute  a  paper  on  “  Hydro-aromatic  Compounds,”  forming  a 
supplement  to  the  valuable  report  which  he  presented  at  the  Belfast 
meeting  last  year.  It  will  give  the  results  of  the  recent  investigations 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Crossley  and  others  on  the  turpentines,  camphors, 
and  other  hydro-aromatic  substances.  A  paper  by  Professor  W.  J. 
Pope  (Recorder)  and  Mr.  J.  Hiibner  will  show  that  the  lustre  produced 
on  cotton  yarn  by  mercurisation — or  steeping,  whilst  under  tension, 
in  caustic  soda — is  due  to  a  simultaneous  shrinkage,  swelling,  and  un¬ 
twisting  of  the  fibre  whilst  in  a  gelatinous  state.  An  interesting 
accompaniment  of  this  paper  will  be  a  series  of  photo-micrographs 
taken  in  natural  colours.  A  discussion  on  the  general  subject  of  com¬ 
bustion  will  be  opened  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Bone  with  a  paper  on  the  “  Com¬ 
bustion  of  Methane  and  Ethane,”  whilst  a  somewhat  unusual  feature 
in  the  programme  will  be  papers  in  French  by  Count  Arnaud  de 
Gramont,  entitled  “  Sur  le  Spectre  du  Silicium  ”  and  “  Sur  les  Procedes 
de  Photographie  Spectrale  Applicables  a  la  Pratique  des  Laboratoires 
de  Chimic.”  These  are  but  a  few  items  in  the  programme,  other 
contributions  including  papers  on  “  Fluorescence,  as  Related  to  the 
Constitution  of  Organic  Substances,”  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Hewitt;  “Essential 
Oils,”  by  Dr.  0.  Silberrad ;  “The  Action  of  Diastase  on  the  Starch 
Granules  of  Raw  and  Malted  Barley,  and  the  Action  of  Malt  Diastase 
on  Potato  Starch,”  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Ling  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Davis ;  a  con- 
tribution  to  the  “Constitution  of  the  Disaccharides,”  by  Professor 
Purdie  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Irvine;  and  a  “Method  of  Separating  Cobalt 
and  Nickel  and  the  Volumetric  Determination  of  Cobalt,”  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Taylor. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIA 

TION. 

August  21st. — Mr.  J.  W.  Hodges  in  the  chair.  A  completed  bronze  I 
medal  for  the  Henderson  Award  was  exhibited.  The  Recorder  exhi 
bited  a  series  of  negatives  made  during  his  holidays,  with  the  Premc 
Film  Pack.  Eight  dozen  exposures  were  made,  the  Packs  working 
without  a  hitch,  the  negatives  being  of  excellent  quality,  exj>osure  | 
varying  from  l-100th  of  a  second  in  the  open  to  15  seconds  in  dark 
all  exposures  being  timed  by  means  of  Watkin’s  Bee  Meter.  The  j 
negatives  were  perfectly  free  from  the  markings  met  with  in  non  curling 
thin  films,  which  were  attributable  to  a  hint  given  by  Mr.  Mackie,  at 
a  recent  meeting,  on  the  advantage  of  using  an  acid  bath  (after  fixing 
and  washing)  to  clear  away  scum,  etc.,  on  either  lantern  slides  or 
negatives.  During  a  conversation  on  halation,  Mr.  Mackie  remarked  I 
that  correct  exposure  and  development  had  as  much  to  do  with  halation  : 
almost  as  had  the  use  or  no  use  of  backed  plates,  and  quoted  instances.  I 
Some  members  advocated  the  use  of  backed  plates  in  all  cases  othersj 
for  special  occasions  only,  whilst  others  again  were  of  opinion  that ' 
backing  was  not  necessary  at  any  time.  Mr.  Sims  recalled  a  recent  I 
conversation  of  the  association  upon  animated  micro-photography, ' 
and  said  that  after  a  little  help  from  the  librarian,  Mr.  W.  J.  Marshall, 
and  the  Recorder,  Mr.  Barker,  had  succeeded  in  making  a  series  of  j 
films  of  microscopic  subjects,  which  were  now  being  exhibited  at  the  1 
Empire  Theatre. 

- ♦ - 

The  late  Dr.  A.  A.  Common,  F.R.S.,  the  well-known  astronomer,' 
left  estate  which  is  valued  at  £15,015  gross  and  £8,127  net. 

The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation. — Last  week  the  Federation 
“List  of  Judges”  was  issued  to  secretaries  of  the  federated  societies. 
The  federation  lecture  and  “  permission  to  photograph  ”  schemes  ar6 
also  making  considerable  progress ;  the  lecturer’s  list,  which  already  l 
contains  many  valuable  entries,  will,  it  is  expected,  be  issued  to  the 
societies  next  month.  The  proposed  list  of  dark  rooms  in  Scotland,  j 
available  for  associates,  will  be  enhanced  if  any  of  our  readers  who  J 
know  of  such  will  communicate  with  the  federation  secretary,  Mr. 
John  B.  Maclachlan,  Blairgowrie. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Richmond  (author 
of  the  “  Grammar  of  Lithography,”  “  Colour  and  Colour  Printing,  as 
Applied  to  Lithography,”  and  numerous  contributions  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic,  process  work,  and  printing  trade’s  journals),  who  passed . 
away  quite  suddenly  on  Friday,  the  7th  inst. ,  in  his  72nd  year,  at  j 
Churchdown,  Gloucestershire,  where  he  had  retired  on  relinquishing 
active  business  in  London,  early  in  1902.  He  had  not  been  in  the  J 
best  of  health  for  some  little  time,  but  continued  his  researches  and 
experiments  to  the  last.  He  had,  a  short  time  prior  to  his  death,  com 
pleted  the  manuscript  of  a  treatise  on  “  Colour,  as  Proved  by  the  Spec 
trum,”  which  may,  in  course  of  time,  be  published. 

The  Hackney  Photographic  Society  will  hold  its  fifteenth  annua 
exhibition  at  the  King’s  Hall,  Hackney  Baths,  N.E.,  on  Wednesday 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  November  11th,  12th,  13th,  an 
14th,  1903.  The  judges  will  be  Messrs.  H.  W.  Bennett,  F.R.P.S. 
Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.  ;  and  H.  Snowden  Ward,  F.R.P.S.  ;  an< 
the  hanging  judge  Mr.  Alexander  Mackie.  The  following  are  th-  , 
classes: — Members. — A  :  Portraiture  and  figure  studies.  B:  Land 
scape,  seascape, and  river  subjects.  C :  Animal  studies.  D  :  Architec 
ture.  E  :  Lantern  slides  (sets  of  four).  Open. — F  :  Portraiture  and; 
figure  studies.  G :  Landscape,  seascape,  and  river  subjects.  H : 
Architecture.  I :  Still  life,  animals,  scientific,  and  any  subject  not 
included  in  F.  G.  H.  J  :  Stereoscopic  (sets  of  four).  K  :  Lantern  slides 
(sets  of  four).  One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal  will  be  offered  in  each 
class,  with  the  exception  of  Class  B,  in  which  there  will  be  twTo  silvei 
and  two  bronze.  A  gold  medal  is  offered  for  the  best  pictui’e  in 
members’  classes  (A  to  D),  and  also  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  picture 
in  the  open  classes  (F  to  I).  Certificates  will  be  awarded  at  the  judge’s 
discretion.  A  silver  medal  is  offered  for  the  best  trade  exhibit,  and  a 
bronze  medal  for  the  most  useful  photographic  novelty  exhibited. 
Exhibits  will  be  collected  without  additional  charge  from  the  R.P.S. 
and  salon  exhibitions.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  oJ 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Walter  Selfe,  70,  Paragon  Road,  Hackney 
N.E. 


August  28,  1903.] 
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Correspondence. 

t  *  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  Ne 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  a  Idresses  ot 
the  writers  are  given. 

«  *  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  or  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 

correspondents. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  Committee  will  hold  a  meeting  on  Friday,  Sep- 
ember  11th,  in  preparation  for  the  annual  general  meeting,  which 
vill  take  place  on  October  9th.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  member  who  is 
mable  to  attend  the  annual  general  meeting  will  kindly  let  me  have 
lotice  of  any  matter  he  may  wish  me  to  bring  before  the  meeting,  so 
hat  it  may  be  considered  in  committee. — I  am,  etc., 

Alfred  Ellis,  Hon.  Secretary. 

51,  Baker  Street,  London,  W. 

August  24th,  1903. 


A  CHECK  TO  THE  AMATEUR. 


To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — The  British.  Journal  of  Photography  of  the  21st 
ist.  cam#  duly  to  hand,  and  an  item  affected  me  somewhat,  as  I  intend 
dsiting  shortly  the  United  States  of  America.  “  Check  to  the  Amateur 
ffiotographer.”  I  went  to  the  Consul  here  to  see  about  it  and  asked 
im  if  it  was  true.  I  can  tell  you  now  that  you  have  misunderstood 
he  real  meaning  of  it  as  w'ell  as  I.  It  is  well  known  that  all  vessels 
nd  steamers  coming  to  the  United  States  are  boarded  about  two  hours 
efore  landing  their  passengers  by  the  always  welcome  and  happy 
ustom  House  officers.  These,  as  it  appears,  are  accompanied  now  by 
le  inevitable  press  agents,  interviewers,  etc.,  and  these  last  ones  have 
ow  with  them  the  all  important  detective  cameras.  They  take  snap- 
rots  to  publish  in  the  illustrated  newspapers,  and  it  appears  that 
lese  snapshots  and  their  ultimate  publication  were  the  objectionable 
em  about  it.  Therefore  the  collector  of  Customs  has  prohibited  the 
irrying  of  these  detective  cameras  on  board  incoming  passenger 
.earners  by  the  officials  or  others  boarding  the  vessel  on  its  arrival, 
ut  does  not  interfere  with  the  passenger  himself.  The  check  as  you 
id  is  very  small,  and  you  may  possibly  approve  of  it.  In  all  cases 
ne  s’agit  que  de  s’entendre. — Yours  very  truly, 

Albert  Levy. 


Asnieres  (Seine),  August  23rd,  1903. 


DICHROIC  FOG. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  connection  with  the  investigations  of  MM.  Lumiere 
id  Seyewetz  on  the  cure  of  dichroic  fog  in  photographic  negatives, 
iscribed  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  it  may  be  of 
terest  to  remind  you  that  in  a  recent  series  of  articles  on  intensifi- 
tion,  I  stated  that  dichroic  fog  could  be  absolutely  removed,  and  the 
igative  left  as  clear  and  clean  and  as  free  from  veiling  in  the  unexposed 
irtions  as  the  most  critical  worker  could  desire,  by  bleaching  in 
chloride  or  bromide  of  mercury  and  blackening  in  sulphite  of  soda. 
Ithough  these  are  intensification  methods,  the  extra  density  conferred 
7  the  former  is  so  slight — the  original  density  is  multiplied  by  1.1 
ly — that  it  may  be  disregarded. 

All  previously  published  methods  of  treating  this  defect  result  in 
e  substitution  of  a  grey  fog  for  that  removed ;  and  the  method  con- 
lered  best  by  MM.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz  modifies  the  colour  of  the 
lage  though  the  fog  is  entirely  removed. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  propose  to  experiment  with  these  methods 
lght  find  it  interesting  to  compare  the  result  of  the  treatment  sug- 
sted.  If  the  slight  increase  of  density  is  considered  an  objection,  it 
n  be  almost  removed  by  immersing  the  plate  in  a  solution  of  hypo- 
lphite  of  soda.  The  colour  of  the  plate  should  be  a  good  black. — I 
a,  gentlemen,  yours  truly,  Henry  W.  Bennett. 

August  24th,  1903. 


HALATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent  “  M.  W.”  should  try  cristoid  films, 
either  the  “  Iso  ”  or  the  ordinary  ones,  when  he  will  get  over  all  the 
difficulties  of  halation,  and  will  have  negatives  that  he  can  print  from 
either  side.  A  Thornton-Pickard  film  carrier  will  hold  the  film  flat 
in  the  dark  slide.  I  generally  place  a  piece  of  black  paper  in  the 
film  holder  first  and  then  slip  in  the  film.  The  matt  side  of  the  film 
is  fast  and  the  glossy  side  slow. — Yours  truly,  36970. 

August  24th,  1903. 


PRISMS  FOR  STEREOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  understand  there  have  been  many  inquiries  as  to  where 
the  small  prisms  for  viewing  stereograms,  mentioned  in  my  letter  of 
March  20th,  can  be  obtained ;  several  persons  have  inquired  of  opticians 
but  have  failed  to  get  them.  I  have  just  been  enabled  to  procure 
a  few,  and  shall  be  glad  to  send  one  to  any  reader  on  receipt  of  4d. 
to  cover  postage  and  cost  of  packing. — Yours  sincerely, 

R.  Borrow. 

24,  Waverley  Terrace,  Darlington. 

August  19th,  1903. 

TIME  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  would  be  well  if  your  amateur  correspondent  would 
learn  to  read  letters  as  they  are  written  instead  of  importing  into 
them  meanings  that  they  do  not  contain,  and  also  if  he  would  take  the 
trouble  to  read  what  has  been  written  on  a  given  subject  in  order 
that  he  may  state  facts  correctly,  before  writing  to  you  as  an  anonymous 
champion  of  common  sense  and  good  feeling.  He  might  then  write 
also  in  the  name  of  fair  play,  which  he  cannot  while  he  writes  in  such, 
a  strain  as  at  present. 

He  states  that  I  commenced  the  controversy.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  facts  are  otherwise.  My  lectures  were  given  in  March  last,  while 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  have  been  many  articles  in 
the  photographic  press  advocating  time  development  in  which  the 
methods  of  expert  workers  have  been  sneered  at  as  “  blundering,”  their 
results  described  as  “imaginary”  and  their  statements  “lies.”  These 
are  actual  quotations,  and  many  others  could  be  given,  but  my  criticism 
to  which  “  Amateur  ”  takes  exception  is  milk  and  water  compared  to 
these  and  many  other  attacks.  Mine  was  a  defence  against  a  series  of 
attacks,  not  a  commencement  of  a  controversy. 

His  second  point,  however,  is  more  serious,  and  my  only  object 
in  replying  is  to  repudiate,  at  the  earliest  moment,  the  insinuation 
contained  in  his  letter.  He  says  that  I  have  stated  that  Mr.  Watkins 
worked  for  money.  There  is  nothing  in  m^  letter  that  will  bear  such 
a  construction.  It  reads  “  My  work,  unlike  that  of  Mr.  Watkins,  has 
been  entirely  disinterested.  .  .  .  My  object  was  not  to  establish 

a  pre-conceived  theory,”  etc.  This  is  perfectly  plain  and  obvious,  and 
nothing  but  intentional  distortion  could  cause  anyone  else  to  accept 
“  Amateur's  ”  reading.  His  l’easoning  is  certainly  amateurish. 

More  than  anything  else,  I  wish  to  assure  Mr.  Watkins  that  I  entirely 
dissociate  myself  from  “  Amateur’s  ”  construction ;  and,  reading  the 
paragraph  as  it  stands,  I  cannot  imagine  that  it  can  possibly  be  taken 
in  any  other  sense  than  it  was  intended  to  bear. 

I  should  not  have  taken  exception  to  Mr.  Watkins’s  letter  but  for  the 
fact  that  one  of  his  “  hard  blows  ”  practically  charged  me  with  habitual 
inaccuracy,  and  this  is  not  correct.  Certainly  both  Mr.  Watkins  and  I 
have  given  and  received  hard  hitting,  and  within  certain  limits  this 
need  not  cause  any  personal  feeling.  Those  who  are  opponents  on 
principle  can  still  be  good  friends,  and,  in  closing  the  discussion,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  prefer  to  think  that  the  expressions  to  which 
exception  may  be  taken  were  written  by  Mr.  Watkins  inadvertently, 
and  sent  without  revision. 

I  can,  at  least,  respect  Mr.  Watkins  as  a  vigorous  fighter,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  discussion  which  should  have  been  entirely 
confined  to  principles  has  left  us  good  friends. — I  am,  gentlemen,  yours 
truly,  Henry  W.  Bennett. 

August  24,  1903. 
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FEWER  PLATES— BETTER  RESULTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Most  photographers  upon  a  little  consideration,  and 
with  a  little  calculation,  cannot  hut  be  struck  by  the  low  proportion 
of  best  results  to  the  number  of  plates  exposed  in  a  season’s  work. 
They  may  not  be  disposed  to  bewail  the  fact  as  a  matter  of  expense, 
although  from  a  point  of  commonsense  that  ought  to  have  some  weight, 
as  much  as  a  reflection  upon  their  skill.  It  probably  is  not  so  much 
due  to  this  as  to  not  having  given  sufficient  consideration  to  the 
subject  and  the  conditions  of  taking.  Making  an  exposure  is  too  easy 
a  matter  nowadays.  We  have  to  pay  a  penalty  for  the  high  perfection 
to  which  photographic  instruments  and  materials  have  attained,  and 
the  ease  with  which  photographic  processes  can  be  carried  out.  There 
can  be  little  question  that  the  more  uniform  superiority  of  the  results 
gamed  with  the  old  wet  plate  process,  within  its  limitations,  was  in 
no  small  measure  due  to  the  greater  thought  that  was  given  to  subject 
and  the  condition  under  which  it  could  be  best  taken — this  in  turn 
being  the  natural  result  of  the  greater  trouble  in  doing  the  work. 
There  was  not  so  much  of  the  “  I’ll  have  a  try,  anyway,  it  only 
means  a  plate,”  tone,  when  “  having  a  try  ”  meant  the  preparation 
and  development  of  a  wet  plate.  The  remedy  is,  clearly,  to  consider 
more  closely.  But  it  is  a  difficult  remedy  to  apply  without  some 
aid.  An  abstract  resolution  needs  in  the  carrying  out  the  concrete 
aid  of  some  kind  of  crutch.  The  aid  suggested  is  to  make  the 
considering  compulsory  by  taking  out  fewer  plates.  A  very  good 
resolution  to  make,  now,  in  the  autumn  of  the  photographic  year,  would 
be  to  reduce  the  number  of  plates  to  be  used  by,  say,  a  half.  If  he  with 
the  stand  camera  would  take  three  instead  of  the  usual  six,  and  he 
with  the  magazine  hand  camera  were  to  load  it  up  to  a  half,  instead 
of  its  full  capacity  of  twelve,  both  would  bd  far  better  satisfied  with 
ultimate  results.  The  remedy  has  more  than  one  field  of  application. 
Not  only  would  there  be  less  temptation  to  use  the  first  plates  without 
saving  thought  upon  the  spur  of  a  sudden  attraction,  which,  however 
excellent  in  itself,  may  not  be  photographically  expressible,  but  the 
contrary  temptation  would  not  be  present,  to  do  a  considerable  amount 
of  hard  thinking  in  order  to  expend  the  last  of  the  plates  uq>on  some¬ 
thing,  as  long  as  they  were  in  the  slides  or  sheaths.  Then  there  is 
the  developing,  printing,  and  so  on,  that  follows.  Developing  two 
or  three  plates  that  one  feels  assured  must  be  good  is  very  much 
more  satisfactory,  both  as  to  pleasure  and  good  result,  to  developing 
the  same  number  of  plates  in  which  there  may  be  similar  confidence, 
out  of  six,  the  rest  of  which  are  more  or  less  doubtful.  A  chance  shot 
does  come  off  now  and  again,  and  turn  out  a  fine  picture,  it  is  true, 
but  unfortunately  true,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason  at  the  bottom 
as  the  ill-fortune  of  the  individual  who  wins  a  prize  on  a  race-course 
— or  on  the  course  of  modern  snippet  journalism.  It  saps  at  the 
just  estimation  of  the  law  that  has  been  true  since  the  world  was 
first  formed  out  of  nebulous  matter,  and  will  hold  true  until  it  is 
finally  whiffed  off  in  smoke,  that  effect  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
cause — otherwise,  in  this  case,  that  good  result  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  work  that  went  to  its  gaming.  It  is  so  much 
harder  for  one  who  may  have  met  an  apparent  exception  to  the  law, 
and  gained  supposed  value  without  having  paid  the  just  price  for  it. 
to  realise  the  chances  against  him  in  dancing  attendance  upon  chance, 
and  the  enormous  waste  of  time  and  energy  it  leads  to.  But  it  is 
so  very  human  to  think  of  the  one  hit,  and  forget  the  many  misses, 
that  reform  is  difficult.  However,  if  he  on  the  race-course  has  no 
money  in  his  pocket  he  cannot  gamble ;  neither  can  he  elsewhere 
with  the  camera  without  plates  to  spare.  Both  would  be  the  better 
for  it. — Youi’s  obediently,  Plates  and  Films. 

HAZELINE  CREAM  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  SKIN 
TROUBLES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— We  have  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you  a  sample 
of  “Hazeline”  cream,  which  has  a  special  interest  to  photographers 
■who  suffer  from  the  effects  which  such  solutions  as  those  of  metol, 
pyro,  strong  alkalies,  and  bichromates  often  produce  upon  the  skin. 
Ibis  emollient  contains  “Dartring”  “  Lanoline,”  associated  with 
“  Hazeline,”  a  special  distillate  of  the  witch  hazel  plant.  “  Dartring  ” 

“  Lanoline  ”  is  a  preparation  of  the  purified  cholesterin  fat  of  lamb's  , 


wool,  and  from  its  close  relation  to  the  fat  of  the  human  integument 
it  is  readily  absorbed,  rendering  the  skin  soft,  smooth,  and  supple 
“Hazeline”  has  a  distinct  healing  action  in  many  forms  of  skin  irrita¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  chapping,  chafing,  cuts,  and  abrasions.  To 
prevent  pyro  stains,  a  little  “Hazeline”  cream  should  be  worked  well 
into  the  skin  before  starting  development.  It  is  absorbed  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  objectionable  greasiness  remains  on  tin  surface  as 
with  ordinary  emollients.  The  hands  may  even  be  wiped  with  a  towel 
in  the  ordinary  way  without  affecting  the  subsequent  efficiency  of  the 
dressing.  There  is  no  danger  of  harming  the  plate  so  long-  as  ordinary 
care  be  taken  to  handle  it  by  the  edges  or  gla^s  surface  only.  Ever 
if  the  fingers  are  immersed  in  the  pyro  solution  to  an  altogether' un¬ 
necessary  extent,  no  stain  will  result,  since  the  skin  has  been  rendered 
■\eiy  repellent,  and  the  “Dartring  ’  “Lanoline.”  by  absorbing  anv| 
oxidised  pyro,  enables  it  to  be  washed  out  with  ordinary  soap  and 
water  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work  in  hand.  Similarly,  “  Hazeline” 
cream  will  counteract  the  irritating  or  poisonous  action  of  solution'! 
of  metol  and  of  bichromates  or  other  salts,  and  will  prevent  strong 
alkaline  solutions  from  producing  roughness  and  harshness  of  the  skin. 
Should  any  of  these  conditions  occur  through  neglect  to,  use  the  cream 
as  a  prophylactic,  it  will  be  serviceable  to  alleviate  the  irritation  or 
other  effect  produced.  “  Hazeline  ”  cream  is  supplied  by  all  chemist' 
m  collapsible  tubes  of  two  sizes,  and  in  glass  pots.— Yours  very  respect-’ 

Burroughs  Wellcome  and  Co.  ' 
Snow  Hill  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

August  18th,  1903. 

[For  many  years  past  complaints  have  reached  us  as  to  the  ill  effects 
on  the  skin  of  the  fingers,  which  metol,  potassium  bichromate,  anfil 
other  photographic  re-agents  have  induced.  We  are  rather  pachyder¬ 
matous  ourselves,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  photographic  experience 
with  all  sorts  of  solutions,  have  not  found  that  the  integrity  of  our  own, 
sHn  ha?  been  assailed ;  but  perhaps  some  of  our  less  fortunate  readers 
and  confreres  will  give  “Hazeline”  a  practical  trial.— Eds.  B.J.P.] 

_ 

KODAK  VERSUS  LIZARS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  We  are  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  judgment  recently 
obtained  by  us  in  the  Scotch  Courts  against  Messrs.  Lizars  and  Co.,.! 
of  Glasgow,  for  infringement  of  certain  of  our  trade  nafnes  and  fori 
passing  off.  The  judgment  declares  that  the  defendants  are  not  entitled1 
to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  by  themselves  or  others  acting  for  them  photo-1 
graphic  appliances  under  the  trade  names  of  “  Bulls-eye  ”  or  “  Brownie  ’ 
which  are  not  manufactured  by  Kodak,  Ltd.,  and  they  are  prohibited 
from  selling  or  offering  for  sale  photographic  appliances  and  accessories 
under  such  trade  names  which  are  not  manufactured  or  supplied  by  the; 
plaintiff  company.  They  are  also  ordered  to  pay  the  sum  of  forty 
pounds  sterling  by  way  of  damages  together  with  the  costs  of  th 
action.- — -We  are,  yours  faithfully,  Kodak,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  43,  Clerkenwell  Road,  E.C. 

August  24th,  1903. 

Decree  of  Declaration  and  for  Interdict  and  Payment  I.C. 

Kodak,  Limited,  v.  the  Firm  of  J.  Lizars  and  Another. 

B.V.  19th  May,  1903 

At  Edinburgh,  the  Nineteenth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  One  thousanc 
nine  hundred  and  three.  Li  the  Summons  and  Action  of  Declaratioi 
and  for  Interdict  and  Payment,  instituted  before  the  Lords  of  Counci 
and  Session  at  the  instance  of  Kodak  (Limited).  Pursuers  against  th  j 
firm  of  J.  Lizars,  carrying  on  business  as  dealers  in  Photograph! 
appliances  at  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow.  Sitting  in  Judgment,  the  said 
Lords,  hi  respect  of  the  said  Minutes  of  Tender  and  Acceptance,  an( 
in  terms  thereof,  found  declared  and  decerned,  and  hereby  find  declan 
and  decern  that  the  Defenders  are  not  entitled  to  sell  or  offer  for  sal 
by  themselves,  or  others  acting  for  them,  under  the  trade  name 
of  “Bull’s-Eye”  or  “Brownie”  photographic  appliances  o 
accessories,  photographic  appliances  or  accessories,  not  manu 
factured  by  the  Pursuers,  or  to  supply  in  implement  of  orders  or  request 
for  “  Bull’s-Eye  ”  or  “  Brownie  ”  photographic  appliances  or  acces  j 
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sories  not  manufactured  by  the  Pursuers;  and  Interdicted,  Prohibited, 
and  discharged,  and  hereby  interdict,  prohibit,  and  discharge  the 
Defenders  from  selling  or  offering  for  sale  by  themselves  or  others 
acting  for  them  as  “  Bull’s-Eye  ”  or  “  Brownie  ”  photographic  appliances 
or  accessories,  appliances  or  accessories  not  manufactured  by  the  Pur¬ 
suers,  and  from  supplying  in  implement  of  orders  or  requests  for  “  Bull’s- 
Eye  ”  or  “  Bro  wnie  ”  photographic  appliances  or  accessories,  appliances 
or  accessories  not  manufactured  by  the  Pursuers  and  decerned  and  or¬ 
dained,  and  hereby  decern  and  ordain  the  Defenders  to  make  payment 
to  the  Pursuers  of  the  sum  of  Forty  pounds  sterling  in  full  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  Summons,  and  found  and  hereby  find  the  Defenders 
liable  in  expenses,  allowed  and  hereby  allow  an  account  thereof  to  be 
given  in  and  remitted  and  hereby  remit  the  same  when  lodged  to  the 
Auditor  of  Court  to  tax  and  to  report.  And  the  said  Lords  grant 
Warrant  to  Messengers-at-Arms,  in  His  Majesty’s  name  and  authority, 
to  charge  the  Defenders,  the  said  J.  Lizars  to  make  payment  of  the 
aforesaid  sum,  all  in  terms  and  to  the  effect  contained  in  the  Decree 
and  Extract  above  written.  And  also  grant  Warrant  to  arrest  the 
readiest  goods,  gear  debts,  and  sums  of  money  of  the  said  J.  Lizars 
in  payment  and  satisfaction  of  the  said  sum.  And  if  they  fail  to  obey 
the  said  charge  then  to  poind  their  readiest  goods,  gear,  and  other 
effects ;  and  if  needful  for  effecting  the  said  poinding,  Grant  Warrant 
to  open  all  shut  and  lock-fast  places,  in  form  as  effeirs. 

- ♦ - 

The  Homeland  Association  for  the  Encouragement  of  Touring  in 
Great  Britain,  of  24,  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. ,  send  us  a  copy 
of  an  illustrated  booklet  on  Newquay,  Cornwall,  that  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Homeland  Association,  in  co-operation  with  the  Hotel 
Victoria  of  Newquay.  It  contains  an  ordnance  survey  map,  and  draws 
attention  to  the  charms  of  the  district  by  means  of  photographs  and 
descriptions.  A  copy  will  be  posted  to  any  of  our  readers  on  receipt 
of  Id.  for  postage. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  “  The  Bichromate  Salts  in  Negative 
Making,”  by  Fred.  W.  Edwards,  price  4d. ,  published  by  William 
Buck,  The  Greseley  Press,  Swadlincote.  This  is  a  little  pamphlet 
of  ten  pages,  in  the  course  of  which  the  author  records  various  interest¬ 
ing  facts  with  regard  to  the  photographic  uses  of  the  bichromate  salts. 
We  note,  according  to  his  preface,  that  the  mere  gratification  of  a 
personal  ambition  is  his  sole  motive  for  introducing  the  treatise  to  the 
photographic  public.  The  instructions  he  gives  as  to  the  practical 
uses  of  the  bichromates  in  hardening  negatives,  eliminating  hypo,  and 
so  forth  seem  practical  and  to  the  point. 

Walking  on  the  Sea. — Our  contemporary,  the  “  Brighton  Standard,” 
says  in  a  recent  issue: — “Of  all  the  attractions  that  await  visitors  to 
the  Palace  Pier  this  summer,  none  have  a  more  novel  or  notable 
character  than  the  exhibitions  of  water- walking  given  by  Captain 
Grossman,  a  clever  exponent  of  extraordinary  phases  of  natation  seldom 
seen  by  the  general  public.  He  is  an  interesting  personality,  and  has 
‘walked  the  water’  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  notably  the  Baltic  Sea, 
the  Rhine,  and  other  big  rivers,  where  a  strong  nerve  and  eagle  eye  are 
essential  to  such  hazardous  work.  He  is  very  proud  of  the  silver  medal 
he  wears,  which  was  given  him  by  the  German  Emperor  for  his  con¬ 
spicuous  bravery  in  saving  no  less  than  twenty-one  lives  from  drowning 
at  different  times  in  the  course  of  his  eventful  career.  Of  course  he 
requires  a  fairly  smooth  and  placid  sea  for  the  novel  pedestrian  exercise 
he  undertakes,  and  the  weather  was  not  altogether  in  his  favour  during 
the  first  part  of  the  week.  But  the  trips  he  has  made  have  been  quite 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  the  man,  who  seems  as  much 
at  home  on  the  heaving  breast  of  the  sea  as  do  ordinary  men  on  terra 
irma.  The  long  cylindrical  ‘  sea-boots  ’  he  buckles  on  to  his  feet,  which 
lot  only  support  his  weight  but  enable  him  to  preserve  a  steady  equili- 
irium,  are  the  oddest  freaks  of  foot-gear  ever  seen,  and  from  a  short 
listance  you  might  imagine  that  humanity  had  been  endowed  with  the 
lower  of  reproducing  one  of  the  many  mysterious  miracles  recorded  in 
scripture.  Thus  equipped,  and  provided  with  an  oar  to  guide  and 
hange  his  course,  Captain  Grossman  performs  many  astonishing  evolu- 
ions,  and  everyone  on  the  pier  is  on  the  qui  vive  when,  three  times 
t-  day,  he  takes  these  novel  walks  abroad.”  The  Brighton  Marine 
5alace  and  Pier  Company  are  good  enough  to  send  us  some  photographic 
lostcards  illustrating  Captain  Grossman’s  novel  feat.  The  photographs 
pere  taken  by  the  Company’s  photographer,  Mr.  Plummer. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  include 
ing  queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  EDITORS,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  WelUngton-street,  Strand,  London 
W. Of  inattention  to  this  ensures  delap. 

%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  qiven. 

*m*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.j 
24 ,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.  0. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

j.  e.  Reeves,  48,  Hermit  Road,  Canning  Town,  London,  E.  Photograph  of  West  Ham 
U.F.C. 

A.  P.  Reid,  81,  High  Street,  Belfast.  Photograph  of  Royal  Procession. 

A.  Debenham,  28,  Union  Street,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight.  Photograph  of  the  Queen  on  the 
Royal  Yacht.  Photograph  of  the  King  and  Queen  on  the  Royal  Yacht.  Photo¬ 
graph  of  the  King  in  yachting  costume. 

A.  E.  Shippobotham,  20,  Ruthin  Gardens,  Cathays,  Cardiff.  Photograph  of  the  Rev- 
A.  Handcock. 

Mowll  &  Morrison,  45,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool.  Photograph  of  the  Liverpool 
Football  Club. 

Drawing  Registered 

G.  L.  McKeggie,  512,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen.  Drawing  entitled  “Big  Macgregor." 

T.  Lewis. — There  are  tables  on  pages  1074  and  1079  of  the  Almanac 
that  will  tell  you  what  you  desire  to  know.  We  cannot  afford 
space  here  to  translate  several  long  formulae  which,  with  the 
above  tables,  you  can  do  for  yourself.  Why  not  get  a  set 
of  metric  weights  and  measures  ? 

Making  Condenser. — J.  B.  0.  says:  “Kindly  inform  me  in  what 
back  number  I  will  find  particulars  re  the  making  of  a  condenser, 
where  glycerine  is  used  between  the  glasses.  I  have  searched 
two  years’  back  numbers,  but  cannot  find  it.”  In  reply  :  We 
have  no  recollection  of  such  an  article.  If  you  can  give  us  about 
the  date  it  appeared  we  might  look  it  up  for  you. 

Cement  for  Celluloid. — “  Bemrose  ”  asks  :  “  What  substance  must 
be  used  to  stick  celluloid,  hard,  to  metal,  say,  brass,  and  what 
is  the  procedure  that  should  be  adopted  ?  ”  In  reply  :  Personally, 
we  have  had  no1  occasion  to  stick  celluloid  to  metal,  but  we 
should  think  the  best  cement  for  the  purpose  would  be  a  thick 
solution  of  celluloid  in  amyl-acetate. 

Reducing  Negative. — H.  R.  R.  writes  :  “  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  let  me  know  the  best  and  safest  way  to  reduce  a  negative 
that  has  been  intensified  without  leaving  any  stain  ?  ”  In  reply  : 
On  page  1105  of  the  Almanac  you  will  find  several  formulae  for 
reducing  negatives.  As  you  do  not  say  how  the  negative  was 
intensified  we  cannot  say  which  would  b©  the  best  for  reducing 
it. 

Ink  Stains.— “  Stain  ”  asks  :  “  Can  you  suggest  anything  to  remove 
an  ink  stain  from  an  old  albumen  photograph.  Stain  is  quite 
fresh,  but  has  dried  on  unpereeived.”  In  reply  :  Unless  we  knew 
the  composition  of  the  ink  we  could  not  help  you.  There  are  so 
many  different  kinds  on  the  market  just  now.  We  doubt  much 
if  the  stains  can  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  photo¬ 
graph. 

Liquid  Glue. — W.  Venmore  says :  “  Kindly  give  us  a  recipe  for 
making  liquid  glue  for  mounting  dry  enamelled  photographs. 
We  want  a  liquid  glue  that  will  keep.”  In  reply:  All  the 
formulae  for  liquid  glue  that  we  know  of  contain  an  acid  which 
would  render  the  cement  unsuitable  for  mounting  photographs 
with.  Better  use  a  solution  of  gelatine  and  melt  it  as  required. 
The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  will  keep  it  good. 
We  do  not  answer  correspondents  by  post. 

Stained  Negative. — J.  E.  G.  asks  :  “  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  the 
yellow  stains  on  the  enclosed  negative,  and  how  to  avoid  them 
in  future?  Are  they  caused  by  hypo?  I  enclose  stamped 
addressed  envelope  for  the  return  of  the  negative.”  In  reply  : 
We  cannot  say  precisely  the  cause  of  the  stains.  But  they 
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are  due  to  the  development,  and  we  should  surmise  that  the  film 
was  not  evenly  covered  by  the  developer  during  the  operation. 
The  negative  has  been  returned  as  desired. 

Address  Wanted. — “Aristophot”  (Goschenstr.  7,  Leipzig)  write: 
“In  the  column  ‘Answers  to  Correspondents,’  of  the  issue  No. 
2,258,  vol.  L .,  of  your  journal,  we  read  your  answer  to  a  query, 
Avhether  the  apparatus  of  drying  post-cards  of  the  inventor  is 
worth  patenting  same.  As  we  have  great  interest  in  this  appara¬ 
tus  you  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  giving  us  the  name  of  that 
inventor,  in  order  to  enter  into  communication  with  that  gentle¬ 
man.”  In  reply  :  We  did  not  retain  the  address.  Possibly  the 
gentleman  will  communicate  with  “Aristophot”  at  the  above 
address. 

Stripping  Negatives.—  F.  F.  (Oxon)  writes:  “1  shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  advise  me  on  the  following  : — What  adhesive  medium  is  best 
for  stripping  films  on  to  celluloid  (for  collotype  process)?  Have 
tried  gum  in  different  consistencies;  also  dextrine.  I  find  it 
requires  a  long  time  to  dry.  Would  a  very  thin  solution  of 
gelatine  answer  the  purpose,  or  can  you  recommend  another 
medium  to  dry  quickly  ?  ”  In  reply  :  A  solution  of  gelatine  will 
be  preferable  to  either  gum  or  dextrine  for  the  purpose.  But 
we  expect  you  will  find  it  takes  quite  as  long  to  dry  as  they  do. 

Stamp  Portraits. — P.  A.  F.  says  :  “  I  should  be  obliged  if  you 
could  inform  me  about  the  following — viz.  ? — (1)  How  can  I  take 
twenty-four  stamps  on  a  half  plate  with  an  ordinary  single  lens? 
(2)  Could  an  ordinary  dark  slide  be  altered  to  accomplish  this? 
If  so  (3)  Could  you  give  me  the  name  and  address  of  anyone 
a\ ho  would  do  it  for  me?”  In  reply:  (1)  Only  by  having  a 
repeating  back  with  twenty-four  movements.  (2)  It  could  no 
doubt  be  fitted  in  a  repeating  back.  (3)  Messrs.  Fallowfield,  who 
make  a  speciality  of  stamp  photographic  apparatus,  would  pos¬ 
sibly  do  the  needful  for  you. 

Orthochromatic  Photography. — “  Sartorious  ”  says  :  “  I  amsending 
you  herewith  two  photos,  taken  on  colour  sensitive  plates,  both' 
of  the  same  subject,  taken  at  the  same  time,  one  with,  the 
other  without  any,  screen.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
a  ou  can  decide  A\hich  is  screened,  No.  1  or  No.  2,  and  AA'hich  Arou 
think  is  the  best.  In  the  flower  beds  are  yellows,  blues,  purples, 
gieens,  and  leds.  Both  are  on  plates  of  great  and  equal 
rapidity;  of  course,  the  screened  one  is  exposed  longest.”  In 
reply  :  As  we  have  no  means  of  identifying  the  different  colours 
in  the  photographs  it  is  impossible  to  judge  in  which  picture  they 
are  the  better  rendered.  Hence  we  can  pass  no  opinion.  One 
picture  is  more  fully  exposed  than  the  other.  The  prints  haA~e 
been  returned  as  desired. 

Copyright  Query.— “  Copyright  ”  says:  “Last  year  I  photographed 
a  young  man.  and  two  days  after  he  Avas  droAvned.  I  obtained 
full  permission  from  his  father  for  the  right  of  the  negative  and 
reproduction  of  same,  and  had  it  copyrighted.  This  past  Aveek 
I  had  information  that  a  grocer  in  a  South  Wales  toAvn  supplied 
an  enlargement  of  the  young  man  from  the  photo  I  made.  Can 
T  claim  compensation,  Avhat  course  should  I  take,  and  avIio  is 
liable— the  grocer,  or  the  firm  that  executed  the  order  for  the 
grocer?”  In  reply:  We  vary  much  question  if,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  you  have  any  copyright  in  the  picture.  If  you 
A\eie  paid  for  taking  the  portrait  you  have  not,  unless  the  sitter 
oi  his  heirs  assigned  it  to  you  in  writing.  Supposing  the  copy¬ 
right  is  legally  yours  you  can  proceed  against  both  the  grocer  and 
the  firm  that  did  the  work.  Better  consult  a  solicitor  versed  in 
copyright  iaAv. 

Choice  of  Camera.— “  Westbury  Reader”  asks:  “(1)  Would  you 
kindly  advise  me  in  the  choice  of  a  camera  for  outdoor 
photography,  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  making  enlarge¬ 
ments  from  Avhole  plate  up  to  15  by  12?  I  have  seen 

your  advertisement  in  B.J.P.  (1)  Adam’s  Videx;  (2) 
the  Rochester  Optical  and  Camera  Company’s  nerv 
camera;  (3),  Marion’s  Duplex  Camera.  I  have  never  seen 
or  tried  any  of  these.  Would  you  use  my  numbers  for  the  one 
you  Avould  most  highly  recommend?  (2)  Will  half  plate  camera 
suit  the  above  purpose?  (3)  Which  of  Aldis’s  lenses  or  Staley 
Company’s  is  suitable  for  copying  floAvers?”  In  reply:  (1)  We 
are  continually  saying  that  it  is  against  our  rule  to  recommend 


any  particular  maker’s  go<xls  in  preference  to  others.  We  in.iv 
sav,  howe\rer,  that  all  the  apparatuses  named  are  excellent.  (2)  j 
Yes,  for  half  plate  negatives.  (3)  They  are  both  very  suitable 
for  the  purpose. 

Ownership  of  Negatives.— A.  G.  L.  writes:  “  1  have  a  matter  in  dm 
pute  Avhich  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  solve  for  me,  which  might 
save  going  to  Court.  I  gave  a  photographer  in  Birmingham  an 
order  to  take  certain  buildings,  photos  15  by  12,  at  the  price  of 
one  guinea,  which  Avas  to  include  the  negatives  and  one  copy ; 
he  further  agreed  verbally  that  the  negatives  should  be  mine, 
but  of  course  I  did  not  trouble  him  for  them,  and  simply  left  I 
them  with  him.  But  iioav  I  call  upon  him  to  deliver  these  nega¬ 
tives  up  to  me  or  destroy  them,  and  he  states  that  they  are  I 
the  property  of  the  photographer.  Noav  what  I  should  like  to  know  : 
is:  Can  I  make  him  deliver  them  up  or  destroy  them?  Second!  v, 
Can  he  at  any  time  take  any  copies  off  them?  1  may  also  point  | 
out  to  you  that  I  arranged  with  him  to  give  him  5s.  for  every 
copy  I  had  off  them.  If  you  can  give  me  your  opinion  it  will  no  I 
doubt  help  to  clear  my  differences  up  with  him.”  In  reply  :  The 
negatives  are  the  property  of  the  photographer,  unless  there  was  I 
a  special  agreement  that  he  should  gi\-e  them  up.  Several  iases 
haAre  been  decided  on  this  point,  both  in  County  Courts  and  in  the 
High  Courts.  Although  the  ncgati\res  are  the  property  of  the  ; 
photographer  he  has  no  right  to  use  them  except  :o  the  order  i 
of  the  customer.  If  he  does  so,  an  injunction  to  restrain  can  be  i 
obtained  against  him. 

- 4 - 

Messrs.  Karl  Bros.,  enlargers  in  bromide,  carbon,  and  platinotype, 
of  1,  Kingswood  Avenue,  Queen’s  Park,  London,  W.,  send  us  a  copy 
of  the  price-list  which  they  issue  to  the  trade  and  professional  photo¬ 
graphers.  This  is  an  illustrated  production  of  16  pages,  giving  details 
and  prices  of  the  productions  of  Avhich  Messrs.  Karl  make  specialities.  ' 
Copies  may  be  had  gratis  on  application. 

We  regret  to  haATe  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Cobb,  photo¬ 
grapher,  Avho  passed  aAvay  on  the  11th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  seventy -two. 
Mr.  Cobb  had  had  a'  long  career  in  photography,  and  he  Avas  one  of 
the  earliest  to  recognise  and  demonstrate  the  practical  value  of  gela¬ 
tine  dry  plates.  Indeed,  Ave  question  if  the  series  of  instantaneous 
photographs  of  London  streets,  Avhich  he  took  from  the  tops  of  omni¬ 
buses  nearly  a  quarter  of  a.  century  ago,  could  be  qualitatively  excelled 
nowadays,  when  rapid  photographic  work  has  been  almost  reduced 
to  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  late  Mr.  Cobb  played  many  parts 
in  his  time;  he  Avas  by  turn  portrait  photographer,  photographic 
instructor,  and  dry  plate  maker.  He  had  considerable  skill  in  the  art 
of  ATersification,  and  Ave  have  a  A’ivid  recollection  of  a  little  poem  on 
the  “Editorial  Chair,”  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  a 
parody  of  Eliza  Cook’s  “  The  Old  Arm  Chair,”  which  he  published  on 
the  occasion  of  our  honoured  predecessor,  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  lea\Ting 
England  for  the  United  States  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  In  j 
recent  years  Mr.  Cobb  had  a  somewhat  chequered  career,  but  we  arc 
sure  that  many  old  time  photographers  Avill  regret  to  hear  of  his 
decease.  He  leaYes  a  AvidoAV  and  children. 


***  Notice  to  Advertisers.—  Blocks  and  copy  are  received  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  abso¬ 
lute ly  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied,  at  to  what  appears 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC  FOR  1904. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S. 

se  forty-third  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
hotographic  Almanac  will  be  published  early  in 
ecember  next.  This  year’s  Almanac  reached  a  total  of 
580  pages,  and  the  entire  edition  of  25,000  copies  was 
Id  out  before  publication.  Of  no  other  photographic 
'ok  ever  issued  can  two  such  unique  facts  be  recorded. 
ie  edition  for  1904  will  also  consist  of  25,000  copies,  a 
vge  number  of  which  are  already  ordered. 

The  striking  favour  with  which  past  Almanacs  have  been 
ceived  is  the  surest  proof  that  the  lines  upon  which  the 
iblication  is  produced  meet  the  requirements  of  its 
aders  and  supporters.  Upon  such  lines  we  propose  corn- 
ding  the  volume  for  1904.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  be 
eased  to  receive  and  consider  suggestions  for  increasing 
ie  value  of  the  Almanac  in  directions  which  may  occur  to 
<  r  readers  as  susceptible  of  improvement. 

The  Almanac  for  1904  will  appeal  to  photographers  all 
ie  world  over  as  a  daily  reference  guide  in  practical  work, 
ie  standard  matter  and  formulse  will  be  revised  and 
fded  to  where  necessary  in  theory  and  practice,  the  year’s 
f  vances  will  be  recorded,  and  wherever  practicable  new 
iitures  of  an  informative  nature  will  be  added. 

Secretaries  of  societies  will  oblige  us  by  promptly  for¬ 


warding  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in 
the  directory  of  photographic  societies.  We  shall  also  be 
glad  to  receive  any  additions  that  may  be  made  to  the  list 
of  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  trade,  etc. 

The  publishers  ask  us  to  remind  advertisers  that  many 
of  the  advertisement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already 
booked,  and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions 
orders  and  copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 


Dubious  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  fortnight 

Post  Cards.  back  we  made  some  comments  on  certain 
picture  postcards  of  a  dubious  character  that  are  to  be  seen 
in  some  shop  windows,  and  remarked  that  they  sailed  pretty 
near  the  wind  under  Lord  Campbell’s  Act.  On  Saturday 
last  a  shopkeeper  in  the  East  End  asked  the  magistrate’s 
advice  respecting  some  postcards  he  had  been  selling,  and 
which  a  detective  inspector  had  told  him  were  indecent. 
The  applicant  said  that  he  had  taken  the  cards  to  Scotland 
Yard,  and  was  told  by  an  official  there  that  they  were  not 
indecent.  Under  these  circumstances  he  wanted  to  know 
what  he  had  better  do.  The  magistrate,  Mr.  D:ukenson,said 
the  official  at  Scotland  Yard  had  no  business  to  tell  him 
that  the  cards  were  not  indecent,  and  that  he  had  been 
taking  too  much  upon  himself.  A  good  many  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  produced  were  indecent,  while  others  were  very 
coarse ;  and  he  added  that  it  was  applicant’s  duty  not  only 
to  guard  the  morals  of  others,  but  to  protect  children  from 
seeing  such  things.  If,  as  alleged,  Scotland  Yard  do  not 
consider  such  photographs  indecent,  while  a  magistrate 
does,  it  is  rather  a  curious  state  of  affairs.  The  authorities 
at  Scotland  Yard  are  supposed  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  on 
indecent  pictures,  but  they  have  evidently  faltered,  if  they 
have  seen  some  that  we  should  say  were  anything  but 
decent,  and  which  are  being  publicly  exhibited  in  shop  win¬ 
dows.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  as  we  said  a  fortnight  ago,  that 
the  production  and  sale  of  these  coarse  and  vulgar  pictures 
will  not  militate  against  the  picture  postcard  industry  in 
this  country. 

*  *  * 


This  is  a  question  that  has  more  than 
once  been  put  to  us  recently.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  a  few  years  ago  some 
pictures  of  sombre  subjects,  printed,  in 
low  tones,  were  exhibited  and  met  with 
commendation.  The  next  year  the  ex¬ 
hibition  was  inundated  with  mud  flats, 
waning  days,  and  similar  subjects.  Then  there  was  the 
era  of  eccentric  mounting  and  framing.  Afterwards  some 
few  excellent  interiors  were  shown,  some  of  which  met  with, 
as  they  really  deserved,  high  commendation.  The  following 
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year  a  plethora  of  interiors  was  sent  into  the  committee 
of  selection.  All  this  shows  that  there  is  comparatively 
little  originality  amongst  those  who  show  at  the  principal 
exhibitions.  If  any  one  makes  a  speciality  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  class  of  subject,  and  is  successful  with  it,  he  imme¬ 
diately  has  a  large  number  of  imitators,  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cessful,  more  often  than  not  the  latter.  It  seems  to  be 
somewhat  a  case  of  “  follow  my  leader  ”  rather  than  culti¬ 
vating  anything  like  originality.  Our  remarks,  it  need 
scarcely  be  mentioned,  apply  only  to  the  pictures  shown, 
and  not  to  those  submitted  to  the  selecting  committees. 
Some  strong  comments  were  made  last  year  as  to  the  way 
this  work  was  done  by  those  appointed  to  do  it.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  year  we  shall  hear  no  such  comments, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  B.P.S.  is  concerned  ;  though,  of  course, 
no  selecting  committee  can  be  expected  to  give  satisfaction 
to  all  who  submit  their  pictures.  Still,  it  will  be  interest 
ing  to,  see  what  will  be  the  prevailing  type  of  picture  in  the 
next  show.  Will  it  be  one  of  real  originality  or  one  of 
general  imitation,  of  which  we  have  seen  so  much  of  late  ? 

*  *  * 

Our  New  Hew  views  of  London  are  now  opening 

Thoroughfares.Up  f,0  tempt  the  enterprising  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Somerset  House,  having 
rid  itself  of  the  litter  of  Holywell  Street,  is  beginning  to 
look  ship-shape.  The  two  handsome  churches,  St.  Mary 
Le  Strand  and  St.  Clement’s,  look  all  the  better  for  the 
breathing  room  which  they  have  acquired,  and  one  can,  on 
the  Avhole,  judge  very  well  how  this  renovated  part  of 
London  will  ultimately  look.  Batepayers  will  not  grudge 
the  cost,  great  as  it  will  be,  if  the  improvements  lead  to 
a  relief  of  traffic  in  the  streets  and  if  the  new  buildings 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  city  of  which  we  all  are  so  justly 
proud.  But  there  is  one  little  matter  about  which  some 
of  us,  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  artistic  appear¬ 
ance  of  our  streets,  have  moments  of  disquiet.  Will  the 
London  County  Council,  after  spending  millions  on  these 
improvements,  take  no  steps  to  prevent  the  new  buildings 
being  defaced  with  huge  boards  bearing  advertisements  ? 
There  are  certain  places  in  London  which  we  may  regard 
in  the  light  of  “  stock  views,”  such,  for  instance,  as  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  St.  Paul’s  from  Fleet  Street.  It  is  true  that, 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  this  was  utterly  spoilt 
some  back  by  the  jobbery  which  permitted  a  hideous  iron 
bridge  to  cut  the  picture  in  two.  Such  a  piece  of  van¬ 
dalism  would  not  be  tolerated  now,  but  people  were  not 
so  particular  then.  But,  in  addition  to  the  bridge,  we 
find  on  nearly  every  house  some  placard  or  other  to  re¬ 
mind  us  that  we  are  “  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.”  Even  our 
silent  highway,  the  Thames,  is  not  exempt  from  these  busi¬ 
ness  announcements,  and,  while  they  offend  the  eye  by 
day,  others  of  a  still  more  aggressive  character  flash  in 
our  faces  by  night.  In  bygone  times  traders  were  more 
modest,  and  a  sign,  which  was  often  of  a  picturesque 
character,  as  anyone  could  judge  from  the  reproduction  of 
several  which  adorned  Lombard  Street  in  honour  of  King 
Edward’s  Coronation,  was  the  only  notification  that  busi¬ 
ness  was  carried  on  at  any  particular  house.  The  shop¬ 
keeper  lived  over  his  shop,  and  we  may  be  certain  that 
lie  would  have  been  ashamed  to  placard  the  house  from 
top  to  bottom  with  praises  of  the  wares  in  which  he 
dealt.  When  the  signs  disappeared  from  all  houses  but 
flie  public  ones,  a  small  brass  plate  was  thought  sufficient 
to  call  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  business  carried  on  ; 
but  to-day  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  advertisements  with 
letters  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high.  Can  the  London 
County  Council  stop  this  kind  of  vulgar  disfigurement  in 
ihe  new  thoroughfares?  We  think  that  they  can,  and  that 
they  are  not  insensible  to  such  a  consideration  is  shown  by 


their  energetic  action  in  getting  the  Act  passed  which  pro¬ 
hibited  sky  signs.  Let  them  look  to  what  is  being  done  I 
abroad  to  stop  this  disfiguring  process.  In  Germany  there 
is  a  recent  ordinance  which  is  applied  to  the  control  of 
lettering  and  placards  on  private  premises.  No  one  there 
can  create  a  public  eyesore  for  his  own  advantage.  Still 
more  recently  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature  has 
moved  in  the  same  direction  by  passing  an  Act  to  prevent 
any  disfiguring  displays  in  the  neighbourhood  of  public  I 
parks,  gardens,  and  pleasure  resorts.  There  should  be  no  I 
difficulty  in  framing  a  similar  measure  for  the  protection 
of  London  buildings.  We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  on  occasion  from  beef-tea,  tea  without  the 
beef,  pickles,  soap,  and  whisky,  but  we  do  not  want  these 
things  thrust  in  our  faces  at  every  street  corner.  If  Kings- 
way,  Aldwych,  and  the  other  streets  now  in  progress  can 
be  warranted  free  from  such  annoyances,  they  will  become 
the  favourite  promenades  of  London. 

*  *  ■*• 

Correct  A  correspondent  of  the  “  English 

Exposure.  Mechanic,”  in  dealing  with  the  diffi¬ 

culties  of  photography,  recently  stated  that  the  crux  of 
the  matter  was  correct  exposure,  and  he  proceeded  to  point 
out  how,  if  this  could  be  secured,  all  the  after  messing 
about  with  the  negative,  reduction,  intensification,  and  all 
the  dodges  necessary  to  make  it  give  a  decent  print,  could 
be  discarded.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  writer  did  not 
refer  to  professional  work  in  the  studio,  where  correct  ex¬ 
posure  is  almost  a  matter  of  certainty,  but  rather  to  the 
itinerant  or  amateur  sportsman  who  tries  to  bag  every 
object  which  comes  within  reach  of  his  camera.  And  he  is 
perfectly  right.  Sufficient  attention  is  not  given  to  this 
all-important  business  of  exposure,  and  its  neglect  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  use  of  apparatus  which  works  more  or  less 
automatically.  An  experienced  man,  who  uses  for  out¬ 
door  work  a  plate  which  is  not  too  rapid,  and  still  trusts  to 
the  lens  cap  rather  than  to  a  pneumatic  bulb  for  most  of 
his  exposures,  does  not  waste  many  plates,  but  the  novice 
gives  away  his  ammunition  without  thought,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  gets  many  curiosities  in  the  shape  of  negatives. 
As  a  remedy  the  correspondent  referred  to  advocates  the 
use  of  an  actinometer  and  a  plate  with  a  reliable  speed 
number.  But  he  immediately  throws  cold  water  upon  his 
own  suggestion  by  two  serious  objections.  He  possesses, 
he  says,  some  half-dozen  different  actinometers,  and  has 
tested  them  on  a  given  object,  with  the  result  that  he  finds 
that  no  two  of  them  agreed  in  their  estimate  of  the  ex¬ 
posure  necessary.  To  quote  his  own  words,  “  The  differ¬ 
ences  were  so  great  as  to  be  disconcerting.”  His  other  com 
plaint  is  that  the  speed  plate  numbers  are  also  unreliable  , 
and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  makers,  in  their  efforts 
to  go  one  better  than  their  neighbours,  are  tempted  tc 
exaggerate  the  rapidity  of  the  plates  which  they  issue. 
From  one  well-known  brand  of  plate  he  always  mentally  j 
deducts  one-third  from  the  stated  speed,  and  until  he , 
adopted  this  plan  his  negatives  were  invariably  under-ex¬ 
posed.  Before  making  such  a  sweeping  assertion  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  writer  referred  to  had  endeavoured 
to  find  some  other  possible  reasons  for  the  discrepancy  of 
which  he  complains.  It  is  very  probable,  for  example,; 
that  a  batch  of  plates  when  tested  may  come  up  to  aj 
certain  rapidity,  and  be  duly  and  correctly  marked  with 
a  speed  number,  and  that  packets  of  this  same  batch,  owing, 
to  climatic  changes  or  conditions  of  storage,  may  in  a: 
week  or  two  show  quite  a  different  reading.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  two  packets  of  plates  from  the  same  batch, 
kept  in  different  places  for  a  month  or  so,  may  differ  very 
much  in  their  rapidity.  All  those  who  have  made  gelatine 
emulsions  experimentally,  and  have  coated  many  plates. 
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well  know  what  vagaries  that  creamy  liquid  is  capable 
of.  And  such  experienced  workers  would  be  far  more 
ready  to  blame  it,  than  those  who  make  it,  for  any  eccen¬ 
tricity  in  which  it  may  indulge. 

*  *  * 


The  Radium  Photography  has  once  more  justified  her 
Puzzle.  right  to  be  called  “  the  handmaid  of 

science,”  for  she  has  been  summoned  to  help  in  elucidation 
of  the  mystery  attached  to  radium.  From  the  “  Proceed¬ 
ings  ”  of  the  Royal  Society  we  learn  that  there  are  several 
workers  who  are  endeavouring  to  solve  the  problems  which 
surround  the  new  bantling  of  science,  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  among  them  are  two  ladies,  namely,  Lady 
Huggins,  wife  of  the  President  of  the  Society,  and  Miss 
Willcock,  of  Newnham  College,  for  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  discovery  of  radium  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  another  lady,  Madame  Curie.  Lady  Huggins,  as  is  well 
known,  has  long  been  a  successful  worker  with  the  spectro¬ 
scope  in  conjunction  with  her  distinguished  husband,  and 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  routine  with  them  to  submit  the 
new  element  to  that  searching  method  of  examination.  The 
glow  from  pure  radium  bromide  gave  a  very  faint  spec¬ 
trum,  which  was  observed  with  difficulty  by  the  eye.  Then 
the  camera  was  appealed  to,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
by  protracted  exposure  that  cumulative  effect  of  faint  light 
upon  the  plate  which  has  already  done  such  wonders  in 
making  evident  the  presence  of  unseen  orbs  in  space.  No 
doubt  several  trials  were  made  before  success  was  obtained 
with  an  exposure  of  no  less  than  seventy-two  hours.  The 
result  was  rather  startling.  The  negative  showed  eight 
bright  lines,  a  number  of  faint  ones,  and  traces  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  spectrum  at  the  blue  end,  and  we  learn  that  seven 
of  the  strongest  lines  are  identical  both  in  position  and 
relative  intensity  with  those  found  in  the  spectrum  of 
nitrogen.  More  photographs  are  to  be  taken  with  still 
longer  exposures,  when  it  is  hoped  that  lines  peculiar  to 
radium  itself  will  be  found.  Other  investigators  have 
found  in  the  radium  salt  examined  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  helium.  “  The  Mvstery  of  Radium  ” 
thus  seems  to  deepen  the  farther  it  is  inquired  into. 

*  *  * 


Photographers  Some  little  time  back  we  commented 

Amaran l~  -  011  that  in  Germany,  by  a  re¬ 

cent  legislation  in  reference  to  the  or¬ 


ganisation  of  labour,  photographers  came  within  the  de¬ 
finition  of  handicraftsmen.  The  meaning  of  this  is  that 
no  photographer  is  allowed  to  take  an  apprentice  until  he 
has  satisfied  the  State  that  he,  by  passing  an  examina¬ 
tion  as  to  his  competence,  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  a 
master.  Until  he  has  done  this  he  is  not  allowed  to  take 
an  apprentice.  In  our  last  issue  we  reviewed  a  work,  just 
published  in  Germany,  the  “  Encyclopadie  der  Photo- 
graphie,”  which  has  specially  been  written  with  regard  to 
those  examinations,  and  it  forms  a  text  book  for  those 
who  desire  to  obtain  the  necessary  qualification  under  the 
new  German  law.  To  many  here  this  may  seem  a  some¬ 
what  strange  law ;  but  a  little  consideration  will  show  that 
it  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one,  inasmuch  as  it  ensures  that 
the  masters  who  are  allowed  to  take  apprentices  are  at 
least  qualified  to  teach  them  their  trade.  If  such  a  law 
were  in  force  here  it  would  prove  inconvenient  to  many 
photographers  who  now  take  apprentices,  and  know  really 
ittle.  themselves  of  the  theoretical  part  of  the  art,  and 
that  is  what  all  apprentices  ought  to  be  taught  as  well  as 
the  mere  taking  of  photographs.  There  are  some  who  now 
take,  apprentices  more  for  the  sake  of  the  premium  and 
getting  their  work  done  for  nothing,  or  at  a  mere  nominal 
wage,  and  all  the  apprentice  is  taught  is  to  make  negatives 
on  bought  plates  and  print  on  ready  sensitised  papers.  Of 


studio  work  they  learn  little,  and,  as  a  consequence,  when 
they  are  out  of  their  time  they  find  themselves  incompetent 
for  anything  but  assistant  operators.  In  too  many  in¬ 
stances  the  master  himself  is  incompetent  to  teach  any¬ 
thing  beyond,  even  if  he  so  desired.  The  German  law — to 
an  extent  at  least — protects  apprentices  against  this  sort 
of  thing. 

*  *  * 

Clouds  and  We  have  now  entered  the  first  autumnal 
Negat/ve^*  month  of  the  year,  after  the  wettest 
summer  we  have  experienced  for  the 
last  half-century  or  more.  As  a  consequence,  many  who- 
have  taken  their  annual  holiday  accompanied  by  their 
camera  have  returned  home  with  a  goodly  proportion  of 
their  plates  or  films  unexposed,  with  the  possibility  that 
they  will  be  wasted.  Now,  many  of  these  plates  might,  no 
doubt,  have  ben  profitably  utilised  in  securing  cloud  nega^ 
tives  for  future  use.  Cloud  negatives  are  always  good 
stock  for  photographers  to  have  on  hand.  It  is  a  little  sur¬ 
prising  that  amateurs  lose  so  many  opportunities,  while 
they  are  out,  of  securing  negatives  of  good  cloud  subjects 
themselves.  They,  as  a  rule,  know  the  value  of  them,  but 
they  usually  prefer  to  purchase  them,  with  the  result  that 
the  same  clouds  appear  in  different  workers’  pictures. 
However,  there  is  still  time,  and  probably  the  best  time  iu 
the  whole  year,  to  obtain  good  cloud  negatives  and  pro¬ 
fitably  use  up  the  unexposed  plates  brought  back  from  the- 
holiday  tour.  About  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox: 
there  are  usually  better  cloud  effects  to  be  seen  than  at 
any  other  period  of  the  year ;  therefore  they  should  be- 
availed  of,  as  they  may  be  secured  without  leaving  home, 
and  on  plates  that,  perhaps,  which,  by  long  keeping,  one- 
would  not  care  to  rely  upon  away  from  home.  Seeing  this, 
it  is  a  little  surprising  that  so  many  amateurs  cast  aside 
plates  that  they  consider  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  character 
without  trying  them  for  the  purpose  suggested.  There  is 
one  point  in  connection  with  the  taking  of  cloud  nega¬ 
tives  by  amateurs  that  may  be  referred  to,  and  that  is  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  lens  is  pointed  too  much  to  the  zenith,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  lighting  of  the  clouds  is  not  in  uni¬ 
son  with  the  lighting  of  the  landscapes  with  which  they 
are  used,  with  the  result  that  the  tout  ensemble  is  incon¬ 
gruous — often  to  a  degree.  Therefore,  in  taking  cloud 
negatives,  the  camera  should  be  pointed  at  about  the  same 
angle  as  it  would  lie  in  taking  a  landscape,  and  not  much 
higher.  When  the  negatives  are  taken  as  studies  of  cloud 
effects  the  case  is,  of  course,  entirely  different.  Although 
good  cloud  negatives  can  be  obtained  almost  anywhere, 
it  is  obvious  that  at  the  seaside  there  is  the  greatest  scope 
for  the  work  by  reason  of  the  low  horizon ;  still,  much 
may  be  accomplished  from  the  suburban  house-top. 


American  scientific  and  medical  circles  are  interested  in  the  case  of 
Lillie  Spitznadel,  an  Austrian  child,  eleven  years  old,  who  has  been 
totally  blind  since  she  was  three  years  of  age,  but  who  has  been  made 
to'  see  slightly,  as  the  result  of  the  use  of  a  combination  of  radium 
and  the  X-rays.  Dr.  Amon  Jenkins  and  Mr.  William  J.  Hammer,  an 
electrical  engineer  and  expert  in  the  use  of  radium,  experimented  with 
the  child.  First  of  all  tests  were  made  which  determined  that  she 
was  totally  blind.  Dr.  Jenkins  then  took  an  X-ray  apparatus,  and 
this  was  tried  in  conjunction  with  the  radium.  Seven  tubes  of 
radium,  ranging  from  75  to  7,000  radio  activity,  in  several  narrow 
chocolate  boxes,  were  held  against  the  forehead,  the  base  of  the  brain, 
and  the  temples  of  the  child.  A  momentary  sensation  of  light  was  the 
result.  An  hour  later  Dr.  Jenkins  was  taking  the  child  home  in  a 
trolley-car,  when  she  explained,  as  another  car  passed  in  an  opposite 
direction,  that  she  had  seen  something  go  by  them.  When  she  passed 
an  electric  light  she  said  that  she  could  distinguish  it.  Since  then, 
when  she  has  been  in  the  street,  she  can  tell  when  some  object  passes 
her.  The  sensation  produced  is  that  of  a  shadow  being  cast  over  one 
whose  sight  is  normal. — “The  English  Mechanic.” 
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THE  CAMERA  AS  A  MEASURING  INSTRUMENT. 

A  phase  of  the  camera’s  manifold  usefulness  to  which  com¬ 
paratively  little  attention  has  been  given  is  that  which 
shows  it  in  the  light  of  an  invaluable  instrument  for  ascer¬ 
taining  measurements  and  distances.  With  a  small  amount 
of  time  and  trouble  spent  in  obtaining  the  necessary  data, 
the  photographer  may  have  ever  ready  to  his  hand  a 
means  of  easily  and  accurately  obtaining  facts  and  figures 
which  are  considered  useful,  interesting,  or  desirable. 

In  order  that  the  camera  may  be  employed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct  a  series  of  simple 
scales,  in  the  manner  now  to  be  described.  First  of  all, 
we  shall  require  a  stout  rod  or  stick,  about  7ft.  in  length, 
and  pointed  at  one  end  (A,  Fig.  1).  This  must  be  painted 
white  and  divided  into  six  spaces,  1ft.  each,  starting  from 
the  top.  The  divisions  should  be  strongly  marked  in 
black  or  red,  so  that  they  will  be  distinctly  visible  at  a 
good  distance. 

We  next  require  a  long  cord  or  chain,  conveniently 
•divided  for  setting  out  measurements,  and  a  few  sticks  or 
pegs  for  fastening  this.  We  can  then  commence  to  fami¬ 
liarise  ourselves  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  our  lens,  on 


r 

V 

which  all  our  data  will  depend.  For  this  purpose  a  recti¬ 
linear  is,  perhaps,  the  best  suited,  but  any  ordinary  ob¬ 
jective  may  be  successfully  employed,  with,  however,  the 
reservation  that  a  separate  scale  or  scales  must  be  made 
tfor  each  lens.  In  order  to  obtain  our  figures,  we  shall 
require  to  set  up  the  camera  in  a  long  garden,  or  on  a 
■common,  or  similar  open  and  level  space.  At  a  suitable 
■spot  we  must  drive  in  the  marked  rod,  up  to  the  first 
division  from  the  bottom,  seeing  that  it  is  truly  upright 
by  means  of  a  weighted  string  or  plummet.  Then,  using 
the  rod  as  a  starting  point,  we  fasten  one  end  of  our  string 
<  r  chain,  and,  drawing  it  tight,  secure  the  other  end  at  a 
distance  of  100ft.  The  camera  is  to  be  set  up  here,  in 
•such  a  manner  that  the  focussing  screen  comes  exactly 
•over  the  one  hundredth  foot  mark.  This  can  readily  be 
done  by  again  using  the  plummet  line.  Things  will  then 
be  as  shown  at  Fig.  2,  except  that  in  the  diagram  the  dis¬ 
tance  has  been  shortened,  for  convenience  of  illustration. 
The  camera  back  must,  of  course,  be  kept  truly  levelled, 
and  the  lens  central. 

We  now  proceed  to  focus  carefully  on  the  marked  rod, 
at  full  aperture,  until  we  are  sure  the  maximum  sharpness 
has  been  obtained.  Then  we  take  the  measurement  of,  say, 
five  of  the  divisions  as  shown  on  the  focussing  screen,  by 
means  of  a  fine  pair  of  dividers,  and  carefully  transfer 
it  to  a  narrow  strip  of  celluloid  or  Bristol  board,  which 


we  shall  use  for  the  scale.  Fig.  3  conveys  a  good  idea  of 
how  such  a  scale  will  appear  when  finished.  We  shall 
find  that  an  object  5ft.  in  length,  as  marked  on  the  rod, 
at  a  distance  of  100ft.  from  the  camera,  will  be  represented 
on  the  focussing  screen  by  a  measurement  shown — merely 
for  the  sake  of  example,  for  it  will  vary  according  to  the 
lens  employed — as  A  B,  in  Fig.  3.  We  now  move  the 
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camera  nearer,  until  it  is  only  50ft.  from  the  rod.  If  we 
have  taken  every  precaution  for  accuracy,  we  shall  find 
that  the  5ft.  of  the  rod  now  measures  exactly  twice  as  much 
as  before.  We  step  off,  therefore,  on  the  scale,  a  length  equal 
to  twice  A  B,  and  mark  it  50,  as  shown.  The  other  dis¬ 
tances  can  then  be  marked  proportionately  on  the  scale, 
without  further  measurement,  once  the  principle  has  been 
grasped.  Other  scales  can  now  readily  be  constructed  for 
different  distances  and  requirements.  It  is  quite  clear, 
for  instance,  that  if  A  B  represents  the  measurement,  on 
the  screen,  of  a  5ft.  object  at  100ft.,  the  same  measurement 
A  B  is  equally  accurate  for  a  10ft.  object  at  200ft.,  or  a 
20ft.  object  at  400ft.,  and  so  on. 

Having  found  our  data  and  constructed  the  necessary 
scales,  we  are  in  a  position  to  accurately  ascertain  heights, 
measurements,  and  distances,  whenever  we  desire,  by 
simply  applying  the  suitable  scale  to  the  focussing  screen, 
or  to  a  negative  or  print.  A  few  examples  will,  no  doubt, 
be  instructive.  It  is  desired,  for  instance,  to  find  the 
height  of  a  building.  We  plant  the  camera  at  a  known 
distance,  say  100ft.,  seeing  that  it  is  truly  level,  and  the 
object,  as  far  as  possible,  central.  Then  by  measuring  the 
height  of  the  building,  as  shown  on  the  screen,  and  com¬ 
paring  it  with  the  100ft.  scale,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  de¬ 
duce  the  required  figures.  Taking  A  B,  Fig.  3,  as  the 
standard — representing  5ft.  at  100ft.  distance — we  will 
suppose  the  building  to  measure  on  the  ground  glass,  say, 
12  times  A  B.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  5  multi¬ 
plied  by  12,  equals  60ft.  high.  It  is  advisable,  in  measur¬ 
ing  heights,  to  get  as  far  off  as  convenient,  or  the  fore¬ 
shortening  due  to  perspective  may  interfere  with  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  results.  At  the  distance  named,  however,  no 
such  difficulty  will  arise. 

The  same  method  can  be  employed  for  finding  the  heights 
of  mountains,  hills,  etc.,  by  a  simple  proportional  calcula¬ 
tion,  when  distance  is  known  and  the  base  line  is  visible. 
A  photograph,  it  is  needless  to  say,  may  often  gain  greatly 
in  interest,  and  sometimes  in  value,  when  we  have  a  ready 
means  of  deducing  from  it  the  size  of  the  objects  repre¬ 
sented. 

It  is  in  our  power,  too,  as  a  little  consideration  will 
show,  to  reverse  the  foregoing  system  of  calculation,  and 
use  it  for  measuring  distances.  For  instance,  let  us  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  a  building  some  way  off,  and  we  desire  to 
find  out  how  far  it  is  from  the  camera.  We  ascertain  the 
measurement  of  a  convenient  part  of  the  image  on  the 
screen,  say,  the  width  of  a  window.  We  find  it  is  equal, 
for  example,  to  A  B  on  the  scale  in  Fig.  3.  We  after¬ 
wards  find  the  real  width  of  the  window,  from  the  build¬ 
ing  itself,  which  is,  say,  6ft.  Now,  as  A  B  represents  the 
size  of  an  object  of  5ft.  at  a  distance  of  100ft.,  a  propor¬ 
tional  calculation  will  soon  tell  us  how  far  off  the  build¬ 
ing  is. 
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Thus : — 


Or,  to  give  another  example ;  there  is  a  distant  monu¬ 
ment  which  is  visible,  in  all  its  length,  on  the  screen. 
A  guide  book  tells  us  it  is  260ft.  high.  It  is  equal,  on 
the  screen,  to  a  measurement  A  C,  Fig.  3.,  which  repre¬ 
sents  that  of  5ft.  at  a  distance  of  50ft.  How  far  off  is 
the  monument?  The  calculation  is  here  as  follows  :  — 

— x  — =  2,  rC0  fee*,  or  nearly  half  a  mile. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  scales  be  constructed,  and 
all  measurements  taken,  with  the  lens  at  open  aperture, 
for  the  reason  that,  as  there  is  greater  depth  of  focus  if 
stopped  down,  we  are  sometimes  likely  to  be  deceived  into 
fancying  we  have  the  object  exactly  focussed,  when  it  is 
not  really  so.  With  the  lens  at  full  aperture  we  are  com 
pelled  to  focus  sharply  and  critically  on  the  desired  point, 
and  the  greater  illumination  has  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  rendering  it  easier  to  take  the  measurements. 

If  the  camera  is  provided  with  a  focussing  scale,  it  may 
be  asked,  cannot  the  distances  be  found  by  this,  without 
any  preliminary  trouble?  We  must  regretfully  reply  in 
the  negative.  A  few  experiments  with  such  a  camera,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  our  measured  distances  with 
those  marked  on  the  focussing  scale,  will,  in  many  cases, 
show  a  decided  discrepancy.  The  scale  may  be  quite  ac¬ 
curate  for  all  ordinary  photographic  work,  but  it  has  been 
marked  designedly  to  allow  of  a  certain  latitude  of  focus 
which  renders  it  not  so  well  adapted  for  purposes  of  exact 
measurement. 

Those  photographers  who  happen  to  possess  a  little 
knowledge  of  trigonometry  and  mensuration,  and  would 
like  to  pursue  the  subject  still  further,  may  be  interested  to 
know  that,  if  their  camera  has  a  turn-table,  this  may  be 
marked  to  indicate  angles,  without  much  difficulty.  They 
will  then  find  themselves  equal  to  almost  any  desired  pro¬ 
blem  in  the  measurement  and  estimation  of  areas.  The 
possible  uses  of  the  camera  in  this  direction  are,  indeed, 
far  more  numerous  than  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  short 
space  of  an  article.  It  is  not  improbable  that  photography 
may  be  called  upon,  in  the  near  future,  to  fill  yet  another 
honourable  and  useful  role — that,  namely,  of  a  valued  hand¬ 
maiden  to  the  architect  and  the  surveyor. 


ABNORMAL  REDUCTION,  LOCAL  AND  GENERAL. 

It  is  within  the  experience  of  every  photographer,  ama¬ 
teur  or  professional,  to  have  met  with  cases  of  irregularity 
in  development,  best  described  as  fog,  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  plate,  or  confined  to  certain  regions  so  as  to 
become  spots,  the  cause  of  which  he  utterly  fails  to  diag- 
juose,  and  the  cure  for  which  he  consequently  is  unable 
1  to  discover.  The  matter  is  too  often  dismissed  with  strong 
language  against  “  someone’s  ”  carelessness,  -which  someone 
is  too  often  converted  into  the  long-suffering  plate-maker. 
We  do  not  refer  to  light  fog,  as  everyone  ought  to  be 
able  to  diagnose  it,  though  this  power  would  not  seem  to 
be  universal,  judging  from  the  frequency  with  which,  for 
example,  we  are  asked  the  cause  of  dark  lines  radiating 
"from  the  corners  of  a  plate — caused  either  by  a  split  in 
the  corner  of  the  pasteboard  plate  box,  or  the  joint  at  the 
-corner  of  a  dark  slide  having  started.  We  may,  however, 
refer  to  one  curious  case  of  light-fog  that  we  have  seen. 
One  side  of  a  plate  was  covered  with  clearly  defined  trans¬ 
parent  spots  with  tails  all  parallel  to  one  another,  and 
surrounded  with  a  slight  general  fog ;  they  were  like  the 
reverse  of  a  wet  collodion  “  comet,”  clear  instead  of  opaque. 


Patient  investigation  enabled  the  cause  to  be  discovered. 
Light  at  a  glancing  incidence  had  struck  the  plate,  which 
was  thickly  sprinkled  with  detached  particles  of  backing; 
the  particles  had  protected  the  plate  where  they  lay,  and 
each  cast  a  shadow,  which  also  kept  the  plate  free  from 
being  light-struck  where  it  fell ;  hence  a  general  fog  with 
clear  markings. 

As  to  general  abnormal  reduction,  the  causes  are  sc 
numerous  that  it  would  need  pages  to  simply  enumerate 
them ;  yet  we  may,  perhaps,  with  advantage  refer  to  some 
often  recurring  types  which  frequently  puzzle  the  inex¬ 
perienced.  Possibly  one  of  the  most  frequently  seen  ex¬ 
amples  is  brought  about  when  using  a  new  brand  of  plate 
with  pyro  developer.  It  is  not  sufficiently  generally 
known  that  plates  vary  considerably  as  regards  the  use  of 
bromide  in  the  now  common  pyro  and  soda  developer. 
There  are  several  makes  on  the  market  which  will  give  an 
absolutely  perfect  negative  without  any  addition  of  bro¬ 
mide,  and,  as  the  tendency  of  all  modern  manipulation  is 
to  minimise  labour,  many  workers  entirely  abolish  bromide 
from  their  standard  pyro-soda,  developer,  when  they  have 
discovered  its  uselessness.  Let,  however,  a  change  be 
made  in  the  plate  in  use,  and  one  hit  upon  which  needs 
bromide,  and  what  is  looked  upon  as  abnormal  reduction 
takes  place,  the  plate-maker  at  once  being  blamed,  till  it 
is  discovered  that  a  few  grains  of  bromide  in  the  developer 
is  a  perfect  panacea. 

We  should  Lxe  to  give  especial  prominence  to  one  very 
fertile  cause  of  abnormal  reduction,  which,  though  we 
have  before  described  it,  still  seems  to  be  little  understood. 
We  refer  to  fogging  produced  by  the  use  of  certain  blacken¬ 
ing  materials  for  the  insides  of  cameras,  slides,  or  sheaths. 
Some  makers  employ,  in  ignorance,  no  doubt,  as  a  medium 
for  holding  the  black  pigment  in  suspension  some  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  varnish,  which  even  after  years  retains  the 
power  of  causing  a  reduction  on  the  surface  of  the  plate. 
A  magazine  camera  or  a  dark  slide  may  be  continuously 
used  without  ill  effect.  But  on  occasions,  when  the  camera 
or  slide  is  charged  and  left  unused  for  a  period  of  time 
varying  from  days  to  weeks,  according  to  the  intensity  of 
action  of  the  disturbing  agent,  fog  is  certain  to  set  in, 
either  general,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate,,  or  con¬ 
fined  to  particular  portions  of  it,  if  the  blackening  solu¬ 
tion  has  been  applied  in  parts  only,  the  reduction  then 
taking  place  immediately  opposite  the  blackened  part  of 
the  plate  in  close  contiguity,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  dark 
slide.  Abnormal  reduction  from  virtuallv  similar  causes 
is  brought  about  by  other  substances  used  in  the  interiors 
of  camera  work,  as,  for  example,  when  certain  cements 
have  been  used  to  secure  the  linen  band  employed  by 
camera  makers  to  hold  together  the  various  pieces  com¬ 
posing  the  hinged  back  of  the  slide.  We  have  seen  nega¬ 
tives  with  a  band  of  fog  at  one  end  which  seemed  inex 
plicable  until  viewed  from  this  single  standpoint,  though, 
when  this  explanation  was  given,  it  was  at  once  seen  to  be 
the  correct  one.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  so  many 
camera  makers  do  not  take  the  simple  step  of  avoiding 
the  use  of  such  varnishes  or  stains  as  are  liable  to  produce 
this  effect.  The  probability  is  that  the  disturbing  element  is 
turpentine  in  some  form  or  other  in  the  varnish  employed, 
as,  during  its  evaporation  ozone,  or,  as  some  have  it.  per¬ 
oxide  of  hydrogen,  is  produced,  and  Dr.  J.  W-.  Russell 
pointed  out,  some  five  years  ago,  that  the  presence  of  per¬ 
oxide  of  hydrogen  explained  a  large  number  of  cases  of  ab¬ 
normal  reduction  brought  about  by  the  contiguity  of  a 
number  of  bodies  such  as  printer’s  ink,  varnish,  turpentine, 
drying  oils,  essential  oils,  and  metals,  actual  contact  not 
being  necessary  to  produce  the  effect.  Mr.  C.  H.  Botham- 
ley  even  showed  that  the  action  of  turpentine  vapour,  or 
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the  emanations  from  printer’s  ink,  was  capable  of  actually 
destroying  the  latent  image. 

In  another  direction,  and  possibly  from  another  cause, 
we  have  lately  heard  of  the  recurrence  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  an  old  trouble — the  setting  off,  as  it  were,  after 
development  of  a  spool  of  sensitive  films,  of  the  consecutive 
numbers  printed  on  the  back  of  the  protecting  paper  which 
is  folded  with  them.  There  are  two  equally  probable  ex¬ 
planations  to  be  offered  as  to  the  cause  of  this  defect. 
One  is  that  the  substance  employed  for  printing  the  num¬ 
bers  may  contain  some  matter  acting  like  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  in  the  manner  just  explained.  The  other  is  that 
this  printed  lettering  may  be  sufficiently  elevated  above 
the  surrounding  surface  to  cause  a  definite  pressure  upon 
the  tightly  wrapped  film,  and  so  result  in  producing  darken¬ 
ing  upon  development  in  the  manner  well  known  to  be 
the  result  of  pressure,  or  shearing  stress,  described  years 
ago  by  Sir  W.  Abney.  The  effect  of  local  pressure  on 
glossy  surfaces  is  a  subject  of  considerable  general  interest, 
and  may  have  a  photographic  bearing.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of 
printed  paper,  perfectly  dry,  be  pressed  against  a  clean  piece 
of  glass  and  left  for  several  hours,  the  surface,  though  appa¬ 
rently  perfectly  clear  and  bright,  will  be  so  acted  upon  that 
when  it  is  breathed  upon  the  lettering  will  be  distinctly 
visible.  A  case  is  on  record  where  in  an  hotel  in  London 
iheie  was  a  certain  ground  glass  window  protected,  but 
not  touched,  by  a  brown  gauze  screen  bearing  the  words  in 
gilt  letters,  “  Coffee-room.”  When  the  screen  was  removed 
the  words  were  plainly  visible,  and  no  washing  could 
remove  them.  Instances  could  be  multiplied  of  all  these 
examples ;  but  enough  has  been  shown  to  prove  how 
simple  of  explanation  are  many  cases  of  abnormal  local 
or  general  reduction. 

- 4 - 

Exploring  the  Air. — The  use  of  kites  for  scientific  purposes  is  more 
usual  on  land  than  at  sea,  although  a  kite  is  in  many  respects  more 
manageable  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  than  from  a  position  on  land, 
because  the  motion  of  the  steamer  can  be  used  to  reinforce  or  to 
moderate  the  wind  at  will.  Only  about  two  years  ago  Mr.  A.  L.  Rotch, 
of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  Massachusetts,  who  is  so  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  this  branch  of  scientific  work, 
obtained  the  first  records  from  instruments  raised  from  a  ship’s  deck 
The  ship  of  the  Antarctic  Expeditions  carry  kite  equipment,  but  we  do 
not  yet  know  what  results  have  been  obtained  therewith.  The  only 
considerable  series  of  observations  from  aboard  ship  hitherto  discussed  is 
that  secured  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dines  last  year  by  the  use  of  a  tug  ofl  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland.  A  kite  is  only  one  of  three  well-recognised 
modes  of  obtaining  information  from  considerable  heights  above  the 
earth’s  surface :  the  manned  and  the  unmanned  balloon  furnish  the 
other  two.  The  three  different  modes  have  their  own  peculiar  aptitude 
and  have  all  received  special  attention  in  recent  years.  Using  round 
numbers,  the  unmanned  balloon  is  available  up  to,  say  60,000ft.,  the 
manned  balloon  to  30,000ft.  ;  both  these  float  in  the  air  and  travel  with 
it.  Kites  working  together  in  tandem  are  available  up  to  15,000ft., 
and  in  that  case  the  moving  air  goes  past  the  apparatus  which  records 
the  changes  above  a  fixed  station.  The  kite  may,  perhaps,  be  called  the 
favourite  of  America,  the  manned  balloon  of  Germany,  and  the  un¬ 
manned  balloon  of  France ;  but  the  Aeronautical  Institute  of  Berlin, 
uuder  the  direction  of  Professor  Assmann,  and  the  meteorological 
department  of  Strassburg,  under  Professor  Hergesell,  make  vigorous 
use  of  all  three,  and  at  Berlin  they  have  a  curious  and  very  ugly 
combination  of  the  balloon  and  kite — a  Balloon-kite — in  addition. 
M.  T  eisserenc  de  Bort’s  Observatory  near  Paris,  where  the  unmanned 
balloon  has  been  very  lagely  used,  has  an  equipment  of  kites  and 
manned  balloons  as  well.  In  America  the  Weather  Bureau  had  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  kite  stations  in  full  work  for  some  time.  It  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation  that  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  Great  Britain 
has  used  the  characteristic  British  expedient  of  a  competition,  between 
kites  suitable  for  carrying  instruments,  to  stimulate  enterprise  in  this 
country. — Dr.  Napier  Shaw,  in  “The  World’s  Work”  for  September. 


THE  ACTION  OF  AMMONIUM  PERSULPHATE  ON 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE. 

The  question  has  often  been  discussed  whether  the  reducing 
action  of  persulphate  of  ammonia  is  most  vigorous  in  the  densest 
parts  of  the  negative,  while  having  less  effect  on  the  thin  por¬ 
tions  of  the  image,  or  whether  the  dense  and  thin  parts  of  the 
negative  are  equally  reduced.  The  advocates  of  persulphate 
of  ammonia  claim  that  a  harsh  negative  can  be  softened  by 
reduction  in  ammonium  persulphate,  but  several  writers  have 
disputed  this  theory,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  grada¬ 
tion  of  the  image  remains  unaltered  by  the  persulphate. 

Of  course,  when  a  negative  is  reduced  by  the  ordinary  methods, 
ferricyanide  of  potash  and  hypo,  or  the  cyanide  of  potash  and 
iodine  reducer  that  is  used  by  wet-plate  workers,  the  thinner 
portions  of  the  image  disappear  almost  before  the  solution  has 
begun  to  act  on  the  densest  parts  of  the  plate.  In  consequence 
of  this  effect  of  these  reducers,  they  cannot  be  used  for  negatives 
that  have  the  least  tendency  to  hardness. 

It  occurred  to  the  writer  that  the  question  of  the  actual 
amount  of  reduction,  both  in  the  dense  and  weak  portion  of 


Fig.  I.  +251  diameters. 

Photo  micrograph  of  half-tone  screen  negative  before  reduction.  ; 

the  image,  that  takes  place  in  the  silver  deposit,  might  easily 
be  determined  by  observing  the  action  of  the  various  reducers 
on  the  silver  granules  through  the  microscope.  A  half-tone 
screen  negative  (wet  plate)  was  selected  for  the  purpose,  as 
with  a  screen  negative  it  is  easy  to  secure  a  comparatively  large 
portion  of  film,  in  which  the  half-tone  “  dots  ”  are  of  exactly 
the  same  size,  shape,  and  density  over  all  the  surface  of  the 
film  that  is  used  for  investigation.  The  “  dots  ”  of  the  screen 
negative  vary  in  density  from  opacity  in  the  centre  to  a  few 
isolated  grains  of  silver  at  the  edges,  and  this  feature  of  the 
half-tone  negative  made  it  eminently  suitable  for  studying 
the  comparative  reduction  of  both  the  dense  and  thin  portions 
of  the  silver  deposit.  A  comparatively  high  poAver  is  required 
to  render  the  structure  of  the  silver  deposit  plainly  visible ; 
in  this  case  a  gin.  objective  was  used  for  both  observation  and 
photographic  purposes.  The  effects  of  the  various  reducing 
agents  are  given  in  Figs.  I.-IY.  ;  in  each  case  a  group  of  four 
dots  were  photographed,  and  in  all  portions  of  the  film  used 
for  investigation  the  “  dots  ”  before  reduction  Avere  identical 
in  size  and  density. 

The  first  illustration  (Fig.  I.)  is  from  a  photomicrograph  of  the 
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dots  ”  as  they  appeared  after  development,  and  before  being 
reduced.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  middle  of  each  “  dot  ” 
there  are  several  opaque  patches,  but  round  the  edges  and  in 
the  space  between  the  dots  only  isolated  granules  are  to  be 
seen.  The  dots  in  this  photograph,  as  in  all  the  other  illustra¬ 
tions,  have  been  magnified  250  diameters.  Fig.  II.  shows  the 


Fig.  II.  +  250. 

Photo  micrograph  of  negative  after  reduction  by  ferricyanide 
of  potash  and  hypo. 

appearance  of  the  dots,  after  reduction  by  ferricyanide  of  potash 
and  hypo.  The  film  remained  in  the  reducer  for  four  minutes. 
The  photograph  gives  the  results  that  would  be  expected  by 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  action  of  the  ferri-hypo  reducer. 


Fig.  111.  -r  250. 

Photo-micrograph  of  negative  after  (partial)  reduction  by 
cyanide  of  potash  and  iodine. 


The  dense  deposit  in  the  centre  of  each  dot  remains  practically 
unaffected,  while  the  isolated  granules  of  silver  at  the  edges 
have  all  been  removed. 

The  illustration  proves  that  the  reducer  acts  on  the  weak 
portions  of  the  negative  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  on  the 


denser  parts,  and  explains  the  “  hardening  ”  effect  of  this  re¬ 
ducer  on  the  photographic  image. 

Fig.  III.  is  a  photograph  of  a  portion  of  the  film 
after  partial  reduction  by  cyanide  of  potash  and  iodine. 
This  method  is  in  general  use  with  wet-plate  workers, 
and  for  wet  collodion  negatives  it  is  a  beautifully 
clean  and  reliable  reducer.  In  this  case  the  reduction  was 
not  carried  so  far  as  with  the  ferricyanide  and  hypo-reduced 
film  (Fig.  II.)  in  order  that  the  photograph  could  be  taken 
before  the  isolated  granules  had  been  entirely  removed.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  action  of  this  reducer  on  the  image  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  ferricyanide  solution,  the  dense 
parts  of  the  silver  deposit  are  unaltered,  while  the  scattered 
grains  of  silver  have  nearly  all  disappeared.  Fig.  IV.  is  a 
photomicrograph  of  a  portion  of  film  reduced  by  ammonium 
persulphate.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  what  a  great  difference 
there  is  in  the  action  of  persulphate  of  ammonia  on  the  silver 
granules  as  compared  with  the  other  reducing  agents.  In  this 


Fig.  IV.  +  250. 

Photo-micrograph  of  negative  after  reduction  by  ammonium 
persulphate. 


case  the  centre  of  each  dot  has  become  permeable  to  light,  and 
there  are  no  opaque  patches  left  as  in  Figs.  II.  and  III.  The 
isolated  grains  of  silver  surrounding  the  dots  have  become 
smaller,  but  are  not  reduced  in  number.  It  is  evident  from  the 
small  size  of  the  granules  in  the  centre  of  the  dot  as  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  scattered  particles  at  the  edges  that  the 
most  vigorous  action  of  the  reducer  has  occurred  in  the  densest 
parts  of  the  image,  although,  of  course,  reduction  has  taken 
place  all  over  the  film.  In  all  the  “  dots  ”  of  the  portion  of 
film  reduced  by  ammonium  persulphate  that  were  examined 
under  the  microscope  the  reduction  was  greatest  in  the  densest 
parts. 

In  order  to  give  a  still  further  test  of  the  ability  of  isolated 
granules  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  persulphate,  a  piece 
of  film  was  reduced  till  the  silver  had  been  nearly  all  removed 
from  the  collodion,  but  as  long  as  any  portion  of  the  centre 
of  the  dots  remained  the  isolated  grains  were  to  be  found  round 
the  edges. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  denser  portions  of  the  negative 
are  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  ammonium  persulphate 
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than  the  thinner  parts  of  the  image.  When  a  film  reduced  by 
ammonium  persulphate  is  examined  under  the  microscope  it 
is  evident  that  besides  reducing  the  size  of  the  silver  grains 
the  chemical  has  altered  the  character  of  the  deposit.  The 
silver  granules,  after  reduction  by  ferricyanide-hypo  or  cyanide- 
iodine  remain  opaque,  but  with  the  ammonium  persulphate 
reducer  the  granules  become  opalescent.  This  effect  on 
the  silver  granules  of  the  persulphate  must  have  the  result 
of  still  further  increasing  its  power  of  reducing  hardness  in 
negatives.  The  reducing  action  of  ammonium  persulphate  is 
very  much  slower  than  that  of  ferricyanide  and  hypo  or  pot- 
cyanide  and  iodine.  Although  the  film  was  immersed  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  persulphate,  the  time  required  for  the 
reduction  of  Pig.  IV.  was  three  times  that  given  in  Fig.  I. 

J.  I.  PlGG. 

- - - - ♦ - 

ELECTRICAL  ANT)  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES. 

By  the  Amateur  Optician. 

Reputations  may  be  sometimes  achieved  at  very  small  cost  in 
money,  but  not  often,  except  at  the  expense  of  much  time  de¬ 
voted  to  study  and  experiment.  Indeed,  one  finds  the  honour 
now  and  then  thrust  upon  one.  I  knew  one  man,  who  posed 
admirably  as  the  head  of  a  large  scientific  emporium,  who  was 
popularly  supposed  to  be  a  perfect  well  of  wisdom  ;  he  certainly 
possessed  the  gift  of  silence  to  a  most  amazing  extent,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  anyone  ever  got  any  information  out  of  him, 
try  they  never  so  hard.  But  we  cannot  all  get  through  life 
on  such  terms.  Descant  at  any  length  (provided  it  be  to  some 
purpose)  on  the  subject  of  wet-plate  photography,  the  carbon 
process,  platinotype,  bromide  toning,  and,  above  all,  gum  bi¬ 
chromate,  and  you  will  have  “  arrived  ”  !  Some  of  our  photo¬ 
graphic  brethren  who  have  gone  in  for  the  sale  of  material 
might  take  a  hint  from  that  man  of  all  arts  and  crafts,  the 
chemist ;  he,  poor  man,  is  popularly  supposed  to  know  every¬ 
thing,  and  he  is  also  expected  to  impart  this  universal  know¬ 
ledge  to  all  and  sundry,  free  of  charge,  or,  what  is  the  next 
thing  to  it,  for  the  price  of  a  pennyworth  of  pills,  up  to,  say, 
a  box  of  quarter  plates.  Our  photographic  brethren  need  not 
be  afraid  to  draw  upon  their  stores  of  wisdom,  for,  after  all, 
and  I  write  after  thirty  years’  experience,  there  are 
not  many  of  the  inquirers  who  are  able  to  make  good 
and  efficient  use  of  the  information  given  them.  So  that  if 
anyone  wants  to  know  how  that  latest  picture  of  yours  was 
taken,  don’t  be  afraid  (if  you  have  time)  to  tell  him  ;  no  harm 
will  be  done,  and  yours  be  the  glory.  Similarly  with  matters 
electrical,  drop  a  word  in  season  upon  electric  lighting  and 
traction  to  X-rays  and  “  Macaroni’s  spaceless  ”  telegraphy,  and 
you  are  a  marked  man.  For  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  been 
bothered  more  than  a  little  with  spark  coils,  with  the  result 
that  the  impulse  moves  me  to  offer  a  little  advice  to  those 
about  to  purchase. 

The  actual  makers  of  coils  in  this  country  are  comparatively 
few  in  number.  Get  on  terms  with  a  maker  and  the  chances 
are  you  get  a  good  instrument  at  a  price  which  on  the  whole  will 
be  fair  and  reasonable.  The  mere  display  of  a  formidable  list 
is  no  proof  positive  that  the  firm  issuing  it  makes  coils  ;  the 
chances  are  that  he  imports  them  from  France  or  Germany. 
It  is  easy  enough  by  inspection  of  the  winding  of  the  coil  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  its  origin,  and  the  result  is  im¬ 
portant,  because  when  one  of  these  instruments  of  Continental 
make  breaks  down,  it  becomes  practically  irreparable.  It 
is  curious  how  the  price  varies  ;  a  client  of  mine  bought  a  coil 
a  few  years  ago  from  a  firm  of  electricians,  who,  I  happen  to 
know,  do  not  make  them  ;  the  price  paid  was  the  reasonable 
one  of  £6  for  a  coil  giving  a  bare  3in.  spark.  After  a  time  the 


spark  length  fell  off — no  doubt  the  contact  break  was  primarily 
at  fault — and  the  battery  power  was  probably  increased  in  tho 
hope  of  increasing  the  length  of  spark  to  its  original  dimen¬ 
sions,  the  result  being  a  breakdown  in  the  insulation.  Tim 
owner  communicated  with  the  supposed  makers,  who,  in  reply 
to  a  query,  offered  to  supply  a  6in.  coil  of  the  same  style  for 
£20  (note:  £6  for  a  3in.,  £20  for  a  6in.).  Now,  I  can  sell  a 
6in.  coil  of  French  make  on  all  fours  with  this  one  for  £9  ; 
German  manufacture  slightly  more  ;  and  get  a  fair  profit  out 
of  it.  But,  personally,  I  w'ould  rather  pay  a  little  more  and 
have  one  by  an  English  maker.  £20  is  exorbitant,  £9  (all 
things  considered)  too  cheap. 

I  say  that  the  coil  brought  in  is  practically  irreparable,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  wound  in  the  usual  Continental  manner  with  bare 
wire  ;  the  makers  could  no  doubt  rewind  it,  but  what  about  the 
cost  and  the  trouble?  Whereas  an  English-made  coil,  with 
insulation  of  wax,  may  invariably  be  put  right.  During  the 
past  few  years  I  have,  in  experiments  and  building  and  re¬ 
building  coils,  frequently  removed  the  wire  from  one  and  re¬ 
wound  upon  another,  but  I  can  find  no  use  an  1  no  market  for 
bare  wii'e.  Hence  I  can  hold  out  small  comfort  to  my  customer. 
The  chances  are  that  many  a  Continental-wound  finds  its  way 
to  the  scrap  heap.  "Although  coil-making,  on  the  large  or 
serious  scale,  entails  the  exercise  of  unlimited  patience  and 
care,  there  is  otherwdse  no  essential  difficulty  about  it,  but  I 
may  say  for  the  benefit  of  amateurs  generally  that  it  requires, 
one’s  undivided  attention,  and  that  the  work  is  rendered  easier 
when  use  is  made  of  any  little  and  simple  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances  which  will  be  indicated  in  the  text  books,  or  which 
will  occur  to  the  worker  as  he  proceeds  in  his  task.  One  tip  I 
may  give  here  is  that  for  winding  wire  a  small  electro  motor 
will  be  found  much  preferable  to  the  lathe  or  hand  motion. 
A  motor  is  handier  and  more  under  control  than  a  lathe. 

I  use  a  small  motor  (about  10  volts  2  amps.),  with  tripolar 
armature  (one  can  be  bought  for  7s.  6d.  or  10s) ;  running  this 
from  an  accumulator  of  two  cells,  the  motor  only  takes  up  4in. 
square  on  the  bench,  and,  by  use  of  a  switch  in  the  circuit,  can 
be  started  and  stopped  instantly,  and  of  course  the  speed  can  be 
regulated  to  any  extent  by  gearing  or  the  use  of  larger  pulleys. 
This  leaves  both  hands  free  for  regulating  the  feed  of  the  wire 
on  to  the  spool  or  winder,  and  in  every  way  is  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  ;  anything  in  this  class  of  work  which  makes  the 
operations  automatic  tends  not  only  to  ease,  but  efficiency. 

In'  spite,  or  in  consequence,  of  a  plethora  of  chemi¬ 
cals  and  formulse,  the  frequent  cry  is,  what  is  the 
best  intensifier?  Fortunately  for  the  conscientious  dealer 
one  may  keep  a  show-case  full  of  the  regulation 
proprietary  tabloids  and  solutions  —  for  there  is  alwajs 
a  purchaser  of  anything  new  and  freely  advertised — and  still 
keep  to  his  own  opinion,  and  transfer  it  freely,  by  request,  to 
the  anxious  inquirer.  The  subject  of  intensification  is  one- 
upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  new  ;  it  is  apparently 
by  all  signs  and  tokens  a  subject  of  vast  and  ever  present 
interest  to  the  amateur.  Whereas  the  professional  says  nothing, 
but  sticks  to  the  old,  and  honoured,  mercurial  bath— as  does, 
the  writer  ;  the  amateur  and  dilettante  worker  hankers  eternally 
for  something  newer  and  better.  Roughly  one  may  say  that 
if  a  negative  is  not  amenable  to  the  gentle  influence  of  the  bath 
mentioned,  it  may  be,  as  a  rule,  set  on  one  side  as  a  failure. 
The  difficulty  with  mercury  is  for  the  most  part  purely  initial , 
it  is  a  case  with  the  amateur  of  “  first  catch  your  hare,  but 
having  persuaded  a  friendly  pharmacist  to  part  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  chemical,  there  is,  certain  points  being  regarded 
and  which  are  familiar  to  everyone,  little  more  trouble.  Pre¬ 
suming  the  negative  to  be  thoroughly  fixed  and  the  fixing  salt 
totally  eliminated  and  the  plate  dried,  intensification  proceeds 
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evenly  and  satisfactorily  ;  if  a  negative  is  intensified  while  still 
wet  from  the  washing,  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  deposit  is 
uneven  and  the  density  carried  further  than  is  desirable  :  the 
former  fault  is  fatal.  When  dealing  with  small  plates  such  as 
lantern  slides  and  using  a  tap  with  a  rose  by  which  the  whole 
surface  is  washed  at  once,  intensification  or  toning  may  be  done 
very  quickly,  but  this  refers  only  to  small  plates  ;  the  removal 
of  the  mercurial  salt  in  the  case  of  large  plates  must  be  mainly 
by  the  process  of  dialysis,  that  is  to  say,  the  soluble  salt 
becomes  gradually  eliminated  by  prolonged  soaking  in  water. 
It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  all  stains  be  removed  from  the 
film  before  attempting  any  “  densing  ”  of  the  same.  The 
blackening  of  the  film  is  frequently  achieved  with  one  or  other 
of  the  many  toning  solutions,  gold  and  sulpho-cyanide  and  sc 
on.  Various  changes  may  be  rung  on  these  formulae,  and,  it 
may  be  noted,  it  is  easy  to  accelerate  the  rather  slow  moving 
process  by  a  single  drop  of  ammonia  solution  ;  this  may  be  added 
with  advantage  towards  the  end  of  the  operation.  One  of  my 
amateur  friends  swears  by  a  very  ingenious  process  whereby 
he  precipitates  a  solution  of  mercury  chloride  and  re-dissolves 
the  same,  claiming  certain  advantages  for  the  method,  which  I 
believe  was  promulgated  by  Mr.  Miall,  over  the  usual  simple 
solution  of  the  commercial  salt ;  honestly  I  can,  after  several 
trials,  and  bearing  in  mind  other  factors,  see  no  difference  ;  the 
fineness  of  deposit  as  a  matter  of  fact  depends  so  much  upon 
those  other  factors,  the  speed  of  the  plate,  and  the  exposure 
given,  and  the  condition  of  the  precipitated  silver  image — that 
one  may  practically  disregard  the  other  matter. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  for  the  cycling  photographer,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  how  he  has  evolved  a  better,  if  not  a  best,  way 
of  carrying  and  disposing  his  apparatus.  We  of  the  Journal 
•can  claim  to  be  in  the  fore  front  in  this  matter,  and  in  some 
respects  are  still  ahead  of  other  photo-cyclists.  That  is  a  very 
good  article  on  the  subject  by  “  Kuklos  ”  in  “  The  Cyclist  ”  for 
the  29th  July — I  can  say  this  with  a  clear  conscience  having 
advocated  the  same  principles  on  several  occasions  during  the 
past  decade  ;  anyone  who  cycles  and  photographs  with  a  purpose 
•cannot  do  so  for  long  before  he  discovers  that  the  sensitive  part 
cf  the  apparatus  is  best  carried  on  the  person  where  it  suffers 
from  least  vibration  ;  that  a  camera  with  a  light  but  rigid  wood 
stand  is  indispensable  to  good  work  ;  that  plates  are  better  than 
films  ;  that  the  paraphernalia  should  be  on  a  light  springy 
stand  under  the  eye  of  the  rider  ;  the  usual  lamp  bracket  is  a 
convenient  and  suitable  place  upon  which  to  hang  suspended 
in  a  spring  as  a  lamp  is,  the  bag  containing  the  camera  and 
tripod,  or  at  any  rate  the  latter  ;  surely  if  an  inflator  measuring 
eighteen  inches  or  so  can  be  carried,  with  stout  rubber  bands, 
without  shake  and  noise,  so  can  a  small  tripod.  There  are  some 
very  good  and  useful  designs  in  those  light  springy  carriers 
which  can  be  clipped  tightly  to  the  handle  bar,  or  anywhere 
else  where  the  fixing  of  one  would  not  interfere  with  the 
pedalling  movement ;  it  is  remarkable  what  a  lot  one  can  carry 
upon  the  bike  in  an  unobtrusive  way  and  without  shake,  with 
three  or  four  of  these  simple  spring  carriers. 

-♦ - - 

Last  week  the  president  (Mr.  A.  F.  LMowll)  and  committee  of  the 
Liverpool  Artists  Club  entertained  to  dinner,  at  their  quarters  in 
Eberle  Street,  the  members  of  the  Autumn  Exhibition  Hanging  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  A.  F.  Mowll  presided  over  a  representative  gathering, 
which  included  Messrs.  Alfred  Parsons,  A.R.A.,  and  Byam  Shaw, 
R.I. ,  of  London;  Mr.  J.  Y.  R  Parsons,  of  Liverpool;  Councillors  J. 
Lea,  E.  Berry,  William  Evans,  and  J.  Harrison  Jones  (members  of  the 
Hanging  Committee) ;  Messrs.  W.  B.  Bodle,  J.  Kirkpatrick,  Follen 
Bishop,  H.  Swanwick,  A.  E.  Brockbank,  F.  Lewis,  J.  Y.  Dawbarn, 
F.  T.  Cop  nail,  and  T.  Phillips. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT— ASSIGNMENT  AND 
REGISTRATION. 

I. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  appeared  in  the  British  Journal 
or  Photography  since  the  Copyright  in  Works  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Act  of  1862  was  passed,  there  seems  to  be  much  misconception 
amongst  some  photographers  with  regard  to  their  rights — and 
supposed  rights  ;  that  is,  if  one  may  form  an  opinion  from  the 
queries  that  have  to  be  replied  to  in  the  “  Answers  to  Correspon¬ 
dents  ”  column.  The  Act,  which  is  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Almanac  for  this  year,  is  as  clear  and  explicit  as  most  Acts  of 
Parliament  are.  Where  there  has  been  any  ambiguity  it  has 
pretty  generally  been  cleared  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  by 
appeals  to  the  law  courts.  Personally,  I  have  always  been 
interested  in  the  working  of  the  Copyright  Act,  and  have  been 
present  in  court  when  some  of  the  most  important  actions  that 
have  been  brought  under  it  have  been  tried,  and  the  decisions 
given,  and  perhaps  a  few  notes  on  the  subject  of  copyright  gene¬ 
rally,  as  applied  to  photographs,  may  be  useful  to  some.  These 
notes  have,  more  or  less,  been  suggested  by  the  queries  that 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  “  Answers  ”  column, 
and  my  remarks  thereon  are  based  upon  decisions  already 
given,  and  the  opinions  given  in  the  most  recent  and  reliable 
works  on  Copyright  Law.  First  we  will  consider  the  question 
of  the 

OWNERSHIP  OR  NEGATIVES. 

Occasionally  a  sitter  will  make  a  demand  upon  the  photo¬ 
grapher  for  the  negative,  claiming  _  it  as  his  property,  and 
sometimes  refusing  to  pay  an  account  unless  it  is  given  up. 
It  has  many  times  been  ruled  in  county  courts  that  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  the  property  of  the  photographer,  and  I  might  quote 
several  decisions  on  this  point;  but  county  court  judgments 
do  net  count  for  much  in  the  High  Courts.  Quite  recently,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  ruled  in  the  High  Courts,  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
in  a  case  tried  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a  special  jury 
(Rotary  Photographic  Company  v.  The  Taber  Bas-Relief  Com¬ 
pany),  that  the  negative  is  the  property  of  the  photographer, 
even  though  a  definite  charge  is  made  for  making  it.  This  by 
a  High  Court  judgment  clearly  establishes  that  the  negative* 
belongs  to  the  one  who  takes  it ;  and  photographers  will  be 
unwise,  as  some  have  been,  to  give  it  up  when  they  are 
“  bluffed  ”  by  a  solicitor.  They  should  simply  refer  them  to 
cases  already  decided  on  the  subject.  Still,  it  is  advisable  that 
no  charge  should  be  invoiced  for  making  the  negative,  as  it  may 
possibly  sometimes  save  litigation,  and  that  even  when  success¬ 
ful  is  best  avoided. 

RIGHT  TO  USE  NEGATIVES. 

Although  the  negative  is  the  actual  property  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  supposing  it  were  taken  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  he  is  restricted  from  making  use  of  it  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  own.  He  must  not  sell  prints  from  it,  neither  must 
he  show  copies  or  enlargements  from  it  as  specimens  without  the 
consent  of  the  sitter  (Pollard  v.  The  Photographic  Company, 
and  Stedall  v.  Houghton,  cases  decided  in  the  High  Courts, 
Chancery  Division).  In  these  cases  injunctions  were  granted, 
with  costs,  against  the  photographers.  In  Scotland,  where  the 
law  is  somewhat  different  from  what  it  is  in  England,  it  has 
also  been  decided  that  it  is  illegal  for  a  photographer  to  use 
sitters’  negatives  for  making  specimens  from  against  their 
wish  (M‘Cosh  v.  Crowe  and  Co.).  These  cases  show  that  if  a 
photographer  does  exhibit,  or  make  enlargements,  as  specimens, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  customer,  he  lays  himself  open  to 
an  action  for  an  injunction  to  restrain,  and  being  mulcted  in 
heavy  costs. 

COPYRIGHT  IN  PORTRAITS. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  negative  is  the  property  of  the 
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photographer,  he  has  no  copyright  in  it — that  is,  if  he  were 
paid  for  taking  the  portrait  in  the  usual  course  of  business, 
no  matter  whether  the  price  charged  were  large  or  small.  The 
copyright  is  vested  in  the  sitter.  The  only  way  that  the  photo¬ 
grapher  can  acquire  a  legal  copyright  is  by  the  sitter  formally 
assigning  it  to  him,  and  this  must  be  done  in  writing,  and  the 
assignment  should  bear  a  sixpenny  agreement  stamp.  “  An 
agreement  under  this  Act  requires  a  sixpenny  stamp”  (“  The  Law 
of  Copyright,”  W.  A.  Copinger,  1893,  page  444).  The  assign¬ 
ment  by  the  sitter  to  the  photographer  need  not  be  registered, 
but  after  the  copyright  has  been  registered  by  the  photographer, 
all  future  assignments  must  be  registered.  “  Registration  is 
not  necessary  to  effect  assignment,  although  the  assignee  must 
register  before  he  can  sue.  No  particular  words  are  necessary 
in  an  assignment ;  but  there  must  be  a  present  grant,  and  not 
only  an  executory  contract  ”  (“  A  Treatise  upon  the  Law  of 
Copyright,”  E.  J.  Macgillivray,  1902,  page  176).  The  fee  for 
the  registration  of  an  assignment  is  the  same  as  that  for  the 
registration  of  copyright — namely,  one  shilling. 

Here  is  a  point  of  some  interest.  Supposing  a  sitter  orders 
a  portrait  to  be  taken,  and  does  not  pay  for  it  at  the  time,  can 
the  photographer,  before  it  is  paid  for,  register  a  copyright  in 
it  and  claim  it  as  his  own?  It  appears  he  cannot.  It  will 
be  remembered  in  the  case  of  Boucas  v.  Cooke,  which  was 
tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  and  a  common  jury  in  1902 
that  the  defendant  went  to  the  plaintiff  to  have  his  portrait 
taken,  and  said  that  he  might,  or  would,  buy  the  negative  if 
he  liked  it.  The  portrait  was  taken,  and  some  copies  supplied. 
The  parties,  however,  did  not  agree  as  to  terms,  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  had  copies  made  from  one  of  the  prints  supplied  and 
published  them.  The  plaintiff  then  registered  the  copyright, 
and  commenced  an  action  for  infringement,  claiming  penalties 
and  damages,  and  the  court  awarded  both.  This  judgment  was, 
however,  appealed  against,  and  came  before  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  Lord  Justice  Stirling,  and  Lord  Justice  Mathew,  who 
allowed  the  appeal.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  delivering 
judgment,  said  :  “  The  question,  then,  was  not  whether  the 
negative  was  bought  or  sold,  but  whether  it  was  taken  for  or 
on  behalf  of  the  sitter  for  a  good  and  valuable  consideration. 
Upon  that  question  the  evidence  appeared  to  be  all  one  way. 
A  person  came  to  the  shop  and  asked  to  have  his  portrait  taken. 
Obviously  there  was  an  implied  promise  to  pay  for  it,  upon 
which  the  photographer  could  sue  the  sitter.  Obviously  there 
was,  therefore,  a  good  and  valuable  consideration.  Here  the 
defendant  Cooke  said  in  substance  that  if  he  was  pleased  with  the 
negative  he  would  like  to  buy  it.”  The  appeal  was  allowed,  and 
judgment  entered  for  the  defendant  with  costs.  This  judgment 
shows  clearly  that  the  photographer  has  no  copyright  in  a  portrait 
taken  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  even  if  it  is  not  paid 
for  at  the  time  of  sitting.  The  appeal  in  the  Boucas  v.  Cooke 
case  is  very  fully  reported  on  pp.  392-3  of  the  British  Journal 
or  Photography  of  May  15th  last,  and  a  very  important  one 
it  is. 

The  following  is  a  point  that  may  arise  in  connection  with 
invitation  sittings.  If  a  photographer  solicits  a  sitting  and 
does  not  charge  for  it,  and  registers  his  copyright,  and  the  sitter 
afterwards  orders  prints  and  pays  for  them,  is  that  a  valuable 
consideration,  and  does  it  invalidate  the  photographer’s  copy¬ 
right?  It  appears  that  it  does  not.  “  It  would  seem  that  if 
the  photograph  is  taken  at  the  request  of  the  photographer, 
even  though  the  sitter  afterwards  pays  for  copies,  it  is  taken 
on  behalf  of  the  photographer,  and  the  copyright  is  his  ”  (“  The 
Law  of  Copyright,”  by  T.  E.  Scrutton,  third  edition,  1896, 
page  183). 

FAILURE  TO  REGISTER. 

Cases  like  the  following  are  of  constant  occurrence.  A  photo¬ 


grapher — say  at  a  watering-place  or  pleasure-resort  takes  a 
series  of  views  of  the  district,  publishes  them,  linds  they  have 
a  tolerably  good  sale,  and  are  profitable.  Then  the  view  album 
publisher,  or  may  be  a  local  stationer,  comes  along,  purchases 
some  of  the  pictures,  and  reproduces  them  with  others  in  album 
form  with  a  dozen  or  more  process  block  or  collotype  prints, 
to  sell  at  about  the  same  price  as  the  photographer  charges  for 
a  single  one.  He  then,  of  course,  finds  that  the  sale  of  his 
pictures  is  greatly  injured,  and  feels  himself  aggrieved.  But  why 
he  should  do  so  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  conceive,  seeing  that 
the  law  has  provided  him  with  ample  protection,  had  he  taken 
the  trouble  to  avail  himself  of  it  by  registering  his  copyright 
in  the  first  instance.  Had  he  done  so  he  could  have  recovered 
a  penalty  for  every  copy  made,  whether  sold  or  not.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  penalty  for  each  copy  is  £10.  He  could,  as  well,  have 
recovered  damages,  and  be  granted  an  injunction  restraining 
future  sales,  and  an  inspection  of  account.  Furthermore,  all 
copies  in  existence  would  be  forfeited  to  him,  together  with  all 
negative  blocks,  etc.,  employed  in  their  production.  What  more 
could  be  desired  from  the  law  ?  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  publishers  of  these  view  albums  are  substantial 
houses,  and  well  able  to  pay  up  whatever  penalties  and  damages 
they  may  be  condemned  in.  But  in  addition  to  proceeding 
against  the  producers  of  the  piracies,  the  holder  of  the  copyright 
can  proceed  against  anyone  selling  or  dealing  in  them.  All 
these  privileges  would  have  been  secured  to  the  photographer 
for  the  trifling  outlay  of  a  shilling  for  each  subject,  and  the  little 
trouble  of  effecting  the  registration,  which  is  practically  nil. 

Registration  secures  the  copyright  to  the  photographer  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  to  his  executors  for  seven  years  after  his 
death.  The  photographer  who  neglects  to  register  his  copyrights, 
and  then  finds  his  pictures  pirated,  is  very  like  one  who  fails 
to  insure  his  goods  and  premises,  and  then  finds  himself  burnt 
out.  It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  surmised  because  I  write 
in  this  plain  way  that  I  have  any  sympathy  with  those  who 
pirate  other  people’s  work,  for  nothing  gives  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  read  that  pirates  have  been  brought  to  book  and  mulcted 
in  substantial  damages  and  costs. 

REGISTRATION  AFTER  PIRACY. 

A  question  of  importance  to  many  is  as  to  whether  a  photo¬ 
grapher  who  has  neglected  to  register  his  copyright,  and  then 
finds  his  pictures  copied,  has  any  remedy  if  he  afterwards 
registers  it  ?  I  find  on  reference  to  the  best  authorities  on  Copy¬ 
right  Law  that  he  has  to  some  extent,  though  not  such  as  he 
would  have  had  if  he  had  registered  the  copyright  in  the  first 
instance.  Still,  some  may  “  be  thankful  for  small  mercies.” 
As  my  space  is  limited  here,  this  part  of  the  subject  will,  with 
the  Editor’s  permission,  be  dealt  with  in  a  future  article. 

E.  W.  Foxlee. 


Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond,  of  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C., 
having  decided  to  remove  the  department  to  more  commodious  quarters 
in  the  main  building,  the  entire  stock,  comprising  cameras,  lenses, 
and  apparatus  of  every  description,  also  photographic  materials,  of  all 
kinds,  is  offered  at  reductions.  The  sale  commenced  August  24th,  and 
remains  open  till  September  26th.  A  copy  of  the  complete  list  may  be 
had  on  application. 

Messrs.  Raines  and  Co.,  photographic  works,  Ealing,  London,  W.r 
write  We  find  that  the  post  cards  of  which  we  send  you  a  specimen 
are  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  among  our  own  customers  to 
whom  we  have  already  sent  specimens,  and  we  think  that  perhaps 
they  may  be  of  equal  interest  to  your  readers,  should  you  see  your  way 
to  give  them  a  notice.  The  postcards  are  impressed  with  photographs 
in  half  tone,  which,  judging  by  the  specimen  submitted  to  us,  are 
admirable  in  quality. 
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FRAMES  AND  FRAMING. 

A  brief  look  round  at  the  last  Exhibition  of  the  Birmingham 
Photo  Society  started  me  thinking  as  to  the  great  assistance 
towards  the  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  a  picture  afforded 
by  a  suitable  frame,  and  the  thoughtlessness,  or  worse,  in  the 
frequent  lack  of  use  of  this  simple  yet  important  factor. 

I  believe  at  some  of  the  most  important  exhibitions,  such  as 
the  Royal  and  others,  the  Hanging  Committee  are  compelled 
to  reject  work  which  has  passed  the  Selection  Committee  for 
provisional  acceptance,  solely  on  account  of  some  atrocity  in 
the  framing,  a  right  certainly  due  to  those  pictures  which 
would  otherwise  be  compelled,  by  being  hung  in  the  vicinity, 
to  share  the  feeling  of  irritation  without  being  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  cause. 

Ignorance  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  excuse  in  such 
a  case,  when  but  an  elementary  study  of  the  matter  would 
remove  the  defect.  Of  course,  as  in  all  other  matters  relating 
to  art,  there  should  be  no  hard-and-fast  rules  ;  but,  roughly 
speaking,  it  will  be  found  that  a  bold  subject  will  stand 
framing  close  up,  while  such  work  as  open  landscapes,  etc., 
will  frequently  look  better  on  a  mount.  As  regards  colour,  it 
should  either  be  a  good  match  or  a  good  contrast ;  personally 
I  have  a  strong  preference  for  the  former,  unless  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  utilise  the  contrast  of  frame  for  the  purpose  of  specially 
emphasising  some  particular  feature.  The  object  of  the  frame 
is  stated  to  be  to  confine  the  interest  within  itself  and  to  sepa¬ 
rate  it  from  its  surroundings  ;  but  it  need  not  do  its  work  with 
such  an  abrupt  snap  as  is  frequently  done  by  a  harsh  con¬ 
trast,  and  in  such  a  noisy  assertive  manner  as  to  loudly  pro¬ 
claim  the  absence  of  any  sympathy  in  its  duty,  and  thus 
iestroy  that  feeling  of  repose  which  it  is  the  intention  of  its 
subject  primarily  to  suggest.  But,  with  the  frame  quietly  and 
not  too  obtrusively  taking  its  secondary  position,  in  harmony  of 
tone,  both  mutually  aiding  towards  the  same  end,  there  is  a 
oneness  about  the  two  which  seems  to  weld  both  into  a  com¬ 
pleted  whole  afforded  by  the  addition,  as  opposed  to  the  divi¬ 
sion,  of  interest.  On  this  account  alone,  to  my  mind,  it  is 
i  fatal  error  to  use  gilt  slips,  however  narrow,  which  must 
of  necessity  immediately  strike  the  eye,  and,  by  breaking  the 
combination  so  desirable,  cause  a  competition  between  the  two 
’or  attention,  which  cannot  but  result  in  a  serious  loss  to  both. 
This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  work  of  one  exhibitor 
vho  had  four  or  five  pictures  on  the  walls  all  framed  exactly 
dike. 

The  frames  were  about  the  orthodox  in  size  and  shape,  and 
n  colour  the  usual  brown,  with  the  prints  ranging  from  dark 
o  a  golden  brown  ;  but  between  these  two  there  was  a  solid 
lalf  inch  of  bright  gold  from  a  slip,  which,  while  not  so  pro- 
lounced  when  the  print  was  much  lighter  than  the  frame, 
ret  when  the  tint  approached  anything  like  similarity,  divided 
he  two  so  incisively  that  nothing  else  could  be  noticed  but 
his  ruthless  destroyer  of  pictorial  peace.  A  grey,  misty,  wood- 
and  scene  enclosed  in  a  warm  brown  frame,  and  a  frost-be- 
jlecked  plant,  oak  mounted  and  framed,  though  exceedingly 
pod  things  in  themselves,  yet  treated  in  this  way  put  one’s 
eeth  on  edge,  and  suggested  an  almost  criminal  negligence  or 
ack  of  taste,  especially"  as  one  of  the  exhibitors  was  a  lady, 
or  in  such  cases  any  lapse  from  taste  in  colour  blending  is 
ommendably  rare.  Again,  a  half-length  portrait  of  a  young 
loan  was  so  heavily  framed  as  to  dwarf  The  gentleman  into 
omparative  insignificance,  while  a  bold  and  rugged  head  of  an 
Id  man  was  enclosed  in  such  a  slip  of  a  frame  as  to  appear 
lmost  ridiculous.  A  rather  slight  draped  figure  of  a  girl  was 
n  addition  to  a  very  dark  background  so  overframed  as  to 
Iestroy  all  value  in  tones,  proportion,  and  everything  else.  The 
argest  picture  in  the  room,  a  landscape  in  green,  was  exceed¬ 


ingly  well  framed  in  a  perfect  match,  and  thus  prevented  any 
unwieldiness  which  might  otherwise  have  been  apparent.  One 
of  the  leading  exhibitors  was  particularly  unfortunate.  He 
sent  in  a  copy  of  one  of  his  London  successes  which  was  not 
so  deeply  printed  as  its  predecessor. 

When,  however,  it  is  remarked  that  the  colour  of  the  frame 
was  darker,  and  the  design  heavier,  it  will  be  at  once  realised 
that  the  slightly  underdone  appearance  was  greatly  accentuated 
by  the  frame,  just  the  very  feature  desired  to  be  reduced.  This 
exhibitor  generally  is  so  very  successful  in  his  frames  that  this 
piece  of  ill-fortune  was  at  once  noticeable.  It  is,  however,  at 
all  times  difficult,  and  frequently  misleading,  to  endeavour  to 
foresee  a  jdcture  in  its  frame,  and  generally  too  late  to  alter 
the  result.  A  combination  in  greys  is  always  both  pleasing  and 
effective,  and  to  my  thinking  should  get  gradually  darker  frame- 
wards.  The  exhibits  of  the  Yelox  Co.  in  cut-out  mounts  with 
white  edges  were  pleasantly  graded  in  the  cool  grey  of  the 
mounts,  but  the  frames,  instead  of  going  darker,  were  con¬ 
siderably  lighter,  and  thus  seemed  to  terminate  so  abruptly 
as  to  be  rather  provokingly  assertive.  A  little  architectural 
perpendicular  print— platinum  with  just  a  touch  of  purple  in 
it — about  8in.  by  3in.,  presented  in  passe  partout  style,  was- 
most  artistically  treated  in  grey  and  purple,  and  as  a  decora¬ 
tive  panel  would  not  be  out  of  place  anywhere — so  perfect  and 
harmonious  the  taste  displayed.  I  was  most  particularly 
struck,  however,  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Cruwys  Richards,  whose- 
framing  was  both  an  education  and  a  revelation.  There  is  a 
daintiness  in  design  and  a  completeness  in  colour  which  make 
his  frames  an  agreeable  part  of  the  picture,  and  so  well  do 
both  combine  that  you  at  once  realise  how  great  the  extent 
that  one  relies  on  the  other  for  the  success  of  the  whole.  This 
exhibitor’s  perfect  yet  inexpensive  framing  is  an  object  lesson 
of  importance  to  ell.  To  those  who  desire  to  keep  down  the 
cost  of  their  framing,  I  would  suggest  as  a  good  all-round 
frame  a  (not  more  than)  half-inch  semi-circular  oak,  this  shape 
being  for  most  purposes  preferable  to  flat  or  reeded.  The  bold¬ 
ness  or  delicacy  of  the  subject  can  be  suitably  recognised  by 
the  width  or  narrowness  of  mount.  The  glass  can  be  obtained 
cut  to  size,  and  the  frame  easily  self-made  in  such  a  light  and 
simple  material,  thus  reducing  the  cost  to  a  minimum.  An¬ 
other  advantage  is,  that  the  staining  of  the  wood — a  very  easy 
operation — can  be  made  to  more  satisfactorily  blend  with  the 
colour  of  mount  and  picture,  than  if  left  to  the  unsympathetic 
employe  of  the  trade  framer,  and  but  a  trifling  amount  of 
labour  is  necessary  to  cut  down  or  alter  the  frames  for  other 
pictures.  Work  thus  framed  can  be  hung  in  rooms  of  any 
size  and  of  any  style,  the  colour  of  mount  being  given  darker 
or  lighter  according  to  the  character  of  the  apartment.  I  feel, 
I  have  tried  framing  in  as  many  weights,  colours,  and  textures 
as  most,  and  my  experience  prompts  me  to  recommend  this 
style  as  probably  the  simplest,  certainly  the  least  expensive, 
and  generally  the  most  satisfactory.  J.  Page  Croft. 


Mr.  Arthur  Mortlock  has  sold,  for  Mr.  Herbert  Salmon,  the 
photographic  business  as  carried  on  by  him  for  the  last  twelve  years  at 
Teddington.  The  purchaser  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Wright,  of  Church  Road, 
Upper  Norwood. 

The  publishers  send  us  a  copy  of  “  Holidays  in  North  Germany  and 
the  Harz  Mountains. ”  Greatly  increased  facilities  now  exist  for  visiting 
Berlin  and  the  interesting  old  towns  of  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Hildes- 
lrelm,  etc. ,  combined  with  the  picturesque  and  little  known  Harz  Moun¬ 
tains  District.  Berlin  can  now  be  reached,  via  the  Hook  of  Holland, 
the  evening  after  leaving  London,  and  other  North  German  towns 
the  same  afternoon.  Tourists  leaving  the  North  of  England  and  the 
Midlands  in  the  afternoon  can  now  avail  themselves  of  the  same  through 
connections  to  North  Germany. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  MARINE  ZOOLOGY. 

(A  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  reprinted  from  its 

Journal.] 


II. 

The  drawing  thus  rendered  upon  the  gelatine  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  ordinary  card  or  Bristol  board  especially  easily  by 
rubbing  the  back  of  the  gelatine  with  a  lump  of  Prussian  blue. 
This  leaves  no  trace  upon  the  Bristol  board,  or,  if  any,  the 
folue  does  not  interfere  with  any  photograph  of  the  drawing 
'which  may  afterwards  be  necessary  for  printing  purposes.  A 
drawing  thus  obtained  may  be  worked  up  to.  any  degree  by  the 
executant,  and  it  has  this  advantage  over  a  simple  micro-photo¬ 
graphic  rendering,  that  it  is  absolutely  correct  as  to  propor¬ 
tions  and  is  subject  to  no  distortion.  The  size  of  the  drawing, 
that  is,  the  magnification  of  the  object,  may  be  varied,  of  course, 
by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  extension  of  the  camera,  and 
if  the  upright  to  which  the  camera  is  attached  and  on  which  it 
moves  is  marked  off  in  a  scale,  the  identical  magnification  can 
be  repeated  on  every  occasion  required.  I  venture  to  think  that 
"  mo  one  who  has  ever  tried  this  method  of  drawing  from  the  micro¬ 
scope  will  ever  again  use  the  ordinary  “camera  lucida.”  I 
believe  the  idea  to  be  original,  and  I  have  many  scores  of  draw¬ 
ings  of  dissected  portions  of  small  crustaceans  executed  oy  this 
means,  some  of  which  I  show  you.  The  great  difficulty  in  micro- 
{photogaphy  of  small  animals,  i.e.,  low  power  work,  is  that  it 
is  difficult  to  get  the  whole  animal  in  focus  at  once.  This  must 
be  the  case  in  an  object  which  is  not  all  in  the  same  plane  ; 
the  consequence  is  an  image  which  is  distinct  in  parts  and 
blurred  in  others,  a  result  which  is  useless  to  the  anatomist. 
Though  “Planar”  lenses  have  done  much  to  correct  this,  the 
■difficulty  is  not  overcome,  and  consequently  a  good  drawing  must 
always  be  more  valuable  than  a  micro-pliotograph  when  we  get 
away  fiom  diatoms  and  such  minute  objects.  The  merely  pretty, 
or  technically  good,  has  of  course  no  place  in  science  ;  nothing 
vthat  is  not  absolutely  truthful  can  have  any  merit. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  micro-photography,  and  indeed  of  what 
we  may  term  macro-photography  also,  which  is  deserving  of 
attention,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  someone  with  sufficient 
enthusiasm  may  be  induced  to  take  up  the  subject  and  work  it 
out.  I  refer  to  photography  of  the  natural  colours.  Of  the 
animals  that  are  brought  up  from  the  sea,  many  are  of  the 
most  brilliant  colours  when  fresh,  shades  of  red,  carmine,  yellow, 
chocolate,  burnt  sienna,  brilliant  blues,  etc.  No  preservative 
is  yet  known  which  will  keep  these  colours  for  long.  A  weak 
solution  of  formalin  in  sea  water  (the  natural  medium)  will 
keep  them  fairly  fresh  for  a  short  time,  but  surely  within  a  few 
days  or  at  most  a  few  weeks,  they  fade  and  disappear  gradually. 
Now  a  series  of  micro-photographs  of  the  smaller  animals  which 
require  the  use  of 'a  microscope,  or  colour  photographs  of  the 
larger  animals  which  are  preserved  in  museum  specimen  bottles 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  student  of  zoology.  The 
work  ,  is  too  tedious  for  the  working  zoologist.  If  anything  so 
perfect  in  this  respect  or  those  exquisite  studies  of  fruit,  butter¬ 
flies,  etc.,  obtained  by  Mr.  Ives’s  process  and  visible  by  the 
kromoscope,  can  be  got,  I  believe  that  every  museum  in  the 
world  would  welcome  such  a  series  of  records.  There  is  no 
inherent  difficulty  in  it :  it  only  requires  the  man  to  be  found 
energetic  enough  to  work  the  subject  out,  for  fresh  material 
can  easily  be  obtained.  Who  has  not  seen  for  instance  those 
tanks  filled  with  living  anemones  in  all  the  good  aquaria,  such 
as  that  at  Plymouth,  and  who  has  not  stopped  to  admire  them? 
But  these  colours  cannot  be  recorded  except  by  the  artist  and 
the  most  expensive  methods  of  the  lithographer.  Photography 
might  accomplish  much. 

I  now  pass  to  another  application  of  photography  to  zoological 
study — viz.,  the  use  of  the  X-rays.  I  must  at  once  say  that  as 


an  accessory  to  the  study  of  zoology  the  use  of  the  X-rays  has 
only  a  limited  value.  Anything  which  lias  a  hard  skeleton 
will  produce  a  good  picture.  Those  animals  which  have  no  such 
framework  will  produce  no  picture  of  any  value.  Again,  X-ra\ 
pictures  are  subject  to  much  distortion  of  parts,  and  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  anatomically  correct  as  a  rule.  We  know 
this  to  be  the  case  in  the  radiography  of  parts  of  the  anatom  v 
of  .the  human  subject,  and  to  such  an  extent  is  it  true  that 
to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  a  foreign  body — a  needle  or  I 
a  bullet — imbedded  in  a  human  limb  we  are  obliged  to  employ 
an  instrument  to  localise  it.  The  shadows  cast  upon  a  photo 
graphic  plate  by  an  object  through  which  are  transmitted1 
X-rays  will  depart  from  the  actual  anatomical  rendering  of! 
the  part  just  as  much  the  more  as  parts  of  this  body  are  removed 
from  the  jilane  of  the  plate,  consequently  a  perfect  anatomical 
picture  can  neither  be  expected  nor  usually  be  obtained  by 
radiography.  Take,  for  the  example,  the  skiagram  of  a  round] 
object  with  many  spiky  branches  such  as  the  Cidaris,  a  species 
of  sea  urchin  from  the  deep  water.  Such  an  object  cannot 
lie  flat  upon  the  photographic  plate,  to  get  it  even  approximately! 
so,  would  be  to  spoil  the  object.  Consequently  shadows  are1 
thrown  in  different  planes,  and  however  interesting  such  a! 
picture  might  be,  as  a  curiosity  it  is  anatomically  of  little 
value.  The  same  thing  is  the  case  with  skiagrams  of  the  skulls 
of  fishes,  and  is  obvious  to  all,  while  in  the  case  of  a  flat  fish 
such  as  the  fioimder  we  obtain  a  picture  which  is  more  anatomi¬ 
cally  correct.  In  the  case  of  the  more  or  less  flat  starfishes 
the  same  difficulties  occur,  but  these  give  a  picture  with  a  more 
correct  anatomical  rendering  of  the  parts  than  the  round  objects 
such  as  the  sea  urchins.  Let  us  proceed  to  examine  this  matter  I 
in  a  little  more  detail.  For  this  purpose  we  will  take  the 
common  starfish,  the  Asterias  rubens.  A  diagrammatic  cross’ 
section  through  one  of  the  arms  of  this  animal  will  reveal  the] 
following  structures. 

The  skeleton  is  composed  of  plates,  many  of  which  carry 
spines  (paxilke).  The  plates  on  the  margins  of  the  arms  are 
often  specially  developed,  and  the  plates  bordering  the  grooves] 
in  the  lower  surface  of  the  arms  are  of  a  special  character1 
(adambulacral  plates).  On  the  back  is  a  striated  structure,) 
known  as  the  madreporite,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  this  body] 
in  some,  though  not  all,  of  the  starfishes  is  a  minute  opening,1 
the  anal  aperture.  On  the  lower  surface  is  a  mouth,  and' 
radiating  along  the  arms  are  grooves  in  which  run  the  tube] 
feet,  nerve  cords,  and  other  structures,  and  the  interior  of  th¬ 
an  ms  is  closed  off  by  longitudinal  rows  of  moveable  calcareous 
plates  called  the  ambulacra!  ossicles.  Inside  the  arms  are  th 
viscera,  and  the  only  communication  of  the  interior  of  th 
arm  with  the  outside  is  by  minute  pores  connecting  the  ampull; 
(inside)  with  the  tube  feet  (outside).  The  mouth  (toothless 
leads  into  a  large  stomach  which  opens  into  cseca  which  radiat 
through  the  arms.  The  stomach  leads  into  a  short  intestin 
which  opens  at  the  minute  and  dorsaly  placed  anus.  Tht 
madreporite  connects  the  exterior  with  the  canal  (stone  canal), 
which  opens  into  the  circular  vessel  surrounding  the  gullet 
which  gives  off  the  radiating  ambulacral  vessels  running  along 
the  grooves  and  connecting  with  the  tube  feet  upon  whicl 
the  animals  creeps  mouth  downwards.  Besides  these,  the  star 
fish  possesses  a  vascular  system,  a  so-called  heart  and  a  nervous 
system,  and  organs  of  sense,  perhaps  of  vision  in  a  limitec 
degree,  and  of  touch.  The  animal  is  therefore  of  complicate*: 
anatomy, '  and  X-rays  shows  us  nothing  of  it,  except  perhap 
the  skeleton  partially.  They  will,  however,  shows  us  sometime; 
upon  what  the  animal  has  been  feeding,  and  what  is  in  it; 
stomach,  as  is  exhibited  by  the  two  skiagrams  which  are  showi 
here,  in  one  of  which  an  Astropecten  has  been  enjoying  * 
diet  of  small  molluscs  and  in  the  other  has  managed  to  engul 
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i  very  large  shell  (Conns).  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  these 
mimals  to  swallow  objects  which  would  be  thought  impossible. 

sea  anemone,  for  instance,  has  been  known  to  engulf  a  china 
Dlate  by  laborious  effort,  which  then  became  so  fixed  in  'ts 
nterior  and  stretched  its  sides  out  to  such  an  extent  that  fini¬ 
ng  it  impossible  to  rid  itself  of  its  incubus,  it  proceeded  to 
livide  itself  above  the  obstacle,  and,  leaving  the  latter  behind, 
start  a  new  life.  Are  skiagrams  of  these  animals  of  any  value  ? 
We  may  at  once  say  that  they  cannot  teach  us  the  anatomy 
)f  the  animal,  but  they  may  be  of  very  great  assistance  some- 
imes  in  helping  us  to  diagnose  a  species.  Take,  for  instance, 
he  two  nearly  related  starfishes  Asterias  rubens  and  Asterias. 
Murrayi  which  externally  are  very  similar  but  differ  in  the 
arrangement  amongst  other  things  of  the  plateis  of  their 
skeletons.  This  is  revealed  without  dissection  by  the  X-ray 
:ube.  In  the  number  of  X-ray  pictures  which  I  show  you  the 
irrangements  of  the  plates  of  the  skeleton  is  fairly  well  shown. 

[n  the  sea  urchins  again  we  are  able  to  make  out  from  a  skia¬ 
gram  a  certain  extent  of  the  anatomy,  but  only  a  limited 
amount.  In  the  spatangus — a  rather  flat-hearted  urchin — we 
are  enabled  to  follow  the  course  of  the  intestine  because  that 
is  filled  with  sand,  and  therefore  yields  itself  almost  as  readily 
as  a  solid  body  to  the  manipulation  of  the  X-rays.  In  another 
preat  branch  of  the  Echinodermata — the  Holothurians,  or  sea 
mcumbers — the  body  is  soft,  but  contains  calcereous  struc- 
ures,  globular,  wheel-shaped,  spicules,  anchor-shaped,  ivhich 
ire  of  great  importance  in  species  diagnosis — but  neither  these, 
lor  the  soft  pa:ds  of  Holothurians,  are  suitable  for  X-ray  photog¬ 
raphy.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sea  worms  which  form 
i  large  proportion  of  the  life  of  the  ocean.  In  fact,  none  of 
he  soft-bodied  creatures  of  the  sea  present  studies  for  skia¬ 
graphy.  When  we  come  to  the  Crustacea,  the  crabs  and  lobsters, 
irawns  and  shrimps,  of  everyday  life,  we  find  subjects  which  are 
nore  suitable  for  skiagraphy  because  of  the  hard  and  chitinous 
skeleton,  but  the  .value  of  the  X-rays  is  again  limited  to  a 
certain  and  not  very  trustworthy  picture  of  the  anatomical 
irrangements  of  the  segments,  and  we  derive  little  or  no  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  method  or  a  means  of  scientific  study  or  as  a 
lelp  to  diagnosis  of  species.  Sometimes,  however,  we  come 
icross  curiosities.  We  know  that  the  hermit  crab  buries  the 
soft  (hinder)  part  of  his  body  in  some  suitable  shell  or  other 
louse  which  he  finds  ready  made.  In  this  he  lies  snugly 
■sconced,  with  the  front  part  of  his  anatomy  protruding  ready 
or  any  prey  that  comes  along  his  way.  Sometimes  it  is  a  shell,  j 
sometimes  a  sponge  that  he  makes  use  of.  When  he  has  grown 
oo  big  for  his  house  he  seeks  another,  and  it  is  a  curious  sight  1 
o  see  him  wandering  about  trying  different  shells  until  he  j 
inds  one  which  suits  his  convenience.  There  is  a  certain  ! 
sponge  which  is  the  constant  abode  of  a  male  hermit  crab,  . 
md  curiously  there  is  always  a  certain  small  shell  found  in  this  ; 
.ponge — the  three  are  invariably  connected,  and  the  association 
s  revealed  most  beautifully  by  the  X-rays.  Again,  there  is  the 
vssociation  of  an  anemone,  Adamsia  palliata — with  a  shell, 
lsually  a  univalvular  shell  such  as  a  species  of  whelk,  and  With 
m  especial  species  of  hermit  crab  (P.  prideaux)  in  which  the 
shell  is  sometimes  almost  buried  in  the  structure  of  the  ane-  ■ 
none.  The  hermit  as  usual  buries  his  soft  hinder  body  in  the  ! 
shell,  and  the  anemone  and  he  are  supposed  to  be  of  mutual  : 
tssistance,  crumbs  of  the  food  which  the  hermit  captures  falling 
<o  the  share  of  the  anemone,  and  portions  of  what  the  anemone  j 
seizes  with  his  tentacles  in  turn  falling  to  the  share  of  the  1 
:rab.  The  two  are  such  inseparable  companions  that  it  is  sup-  . 
)osed  that  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  The  shell  is  cer-  | 
amly  revealed  by  an  X-ray  photograph,  but  we  learn  little  j 
hat  is  new. 


When  we  consider  the  great  family  of  the  sponges,  of  which 
we  have  several  examples  in  the  British  seas,  we  find  that 
radiography  is  of  no  service  to  zoology,  for  in  the  soft  structure 
of  the  sponges — at  least,  most  of  them- — is  embedded  a  beautiful 
skeleton,  of  spicules,  sometimes  forming  a  continuous  frame¬ 
work,  at  other  times  scattered  and  isolated.  They  are  of  great 
importance  as  a  means  of  determining  species,  but  are  not 
revealed  by  X-ray  photography.  The  Mollusca  form  very  suit¬ 
able  subjects  for  radiography,  and  a  really  beautiful  series  of 
pictures  may  be  obtained  of  the  general  structure  of  shells, 
and  which  may  sometimes  be  of  distinct  value  to  the  zoologist. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  shells  of  the  Gasteropoda,  which  class 
is  represented  by  the  familiar  garden  snail  amongst  land 
shells,  and  the  whelk  amongst  sea  shells.  These  shells  are 
nearly  always  unsymmetrical,  the  body  of  the  contained  animal 
being  coiled  up  spirally,  and  the  shell  itself  is  a  single  conical 
Or  spiral  chamber,  sometimes  with  “  spurious  chambers,”  but 
never  in  a  gasteropod  multilocular  like  the  nautilus  (Wood¬ 
ward).  Variations  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  shell  are 
important  points  in  the  principles  of  classification,  and  in  this 
instance  good  skiagrams  may  be  of  much  service.  I  have  said 
enough  to  indicate  the  limitations  of  X-ray  photography  in 
zoology,  and  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  good  skiagram 
is  often  of  service,  it  is  not  a  method  which  can  be  said  to 
be  generally  applicable  to  the  study  of  zoology.  I  need  not  , 
describe  the  technique  of  radiography,  but  will  merely  say 
that  what  we  call  “  low-power  work  ”  produces  better  pictures-^ 
than  a  high-tension  X-ray  tube  and  short  exposiires.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  too  many  working  zoologists  are  not  practical  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  even  if  they  are  it  must  be  sorrowfully  admitted 
that  photographic  methods  are  rather  tedious  and  occupy  much 
time.  A  microscopic  slide  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  photography  must  be  specially  prepared,  and  this  means  that 
much  time  must  be  occupied  in  clearing  it  of  all  detritus  andh 
foreign  particles  which  will  spoil  the  object  as  a  picture.  Very 
frequently  more  than  one  negative  must  be  taken  before  the 
result  desired  is  attained.  Frequently  some  hours  may  be 
wasted  in  this  manner,  and  when  the  subsequent  operations  ofc. 
drying,  printing,  etc.,  are  considered,  it  is  often  much  simplex.- 
to  draw  the  object  straight  away,  and  it  must  be  admitted!, 
that  for  scientific  purposes  the  result  attained  thus  is  muclii 
the  most  satisfactory.  Still,  for  all  that,  micro-photography, 
has  many  beautiful  applications  in  zoological  study,  though, 
no  micro-photograph  can  compare  with  such  beautiful  drawings- 
as  those  of  Haeckel,  or  such  as  I  show  you.  I  would  like  to 
repeat  the  suggestions  made  earlier  as  to  the  value  that  would 
attach  to  a  series  of  good  photographs,  first  of  the  natural 
animals — i.e. ,  the  animal  undissected — of  the  fauna  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  secondly,  to  colour  photographs  of  the  fresh 
animal,  both  micro-  and  macro-photographic.  Here  lie  fields, 
of  work  for  the  young  and  energetic  worker,  which  do  noth, 
presuppose  any  extensive  zoological  knowledge,  but  which  he 
may  enter  upon  in  the  certainty  that  while  he  is  doing  useful, 
work,  he  is  also  engaged  upon  a  study  which  cannot  fail  to 
enlarge  his  mind,  and  one  which  will  have  untold  fascinations  . 
and  be  of  absorbing  interest,  a  study  in  which  he  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  many  wonders  of  nature  and  varied  forms  qfcc 
life  such  as  he  has  never  before  dreamed  of. 

R.  Norris  Wolfenden,  M.D.,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.P.S,. 


Southampton  Camera  Club. — The  members  of  the  above  club  held 
a  meeting  on  the  31st  ult. ,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  Vivian,  when 
a  print  competition  was  conducted,  the  subject  being  “  Portraiture  and 
Figure  Study.”  The  club’s  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
M.  O'Connor. 
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THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  AND 
CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY. 

[Abstract  of  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  University  Extension  Meeting 
at  Oxford.] 

I. 

The  particular  branch  of  science  with  which  I  have  been  asked  to 
deal  at  this  meeting  of  university  extension  students — viz. ,  chemistry— 
is  perhaps  better  calculated  to  illustrate  the  intimate  connection  between 
scientific  research  and  productive  industry  than  any  other  subject.  I 
emphasise  the  term  productive  industry  because  it  is  desirable  to 
distinguish  between  productiveness  and  trade,  i.e.,  buying  and  selling. 
With  the  latter  I  have  nothing  to  do  beyond  pointing  out  the  very 
obvious  principle  that,  without  something  to  buy  or  sell,  there  would 
be  no  commerce,  and  consequently  productive  industry  must  be  put 
into  the  first  rank.  Now  chemical  products  of  various  kinds  are 
absolutely  indispensable  to  all  civilised  nations.  You  may  remember 
that  many  years  ago  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  that  the  state  of  trade 
•could  be  gauged  by  the  price  of  chemicals.  A  writer  in  the  “North 
American  Review  ”  in  1899  published  an  article  in  which  he  laid  it 
•clown  that  the  nation  which  possessed  the  best  chemists  was  bound  to 
•come  to  the  forefront  in  the  struggle  for  industrial  supremacy.  Of 
■  course,  “  there  is  nothing  like  leather,”  and  I  am  bound  to  agree  with 
bim.  Had  he  been  an  engineer  or  an  electrician  he  might  perhaps 
"have  said  the  same  for  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  generalise  his  statement,  and  to  declare 
That  the  nation  which  possesses  the  most  highly  trained  technologists  is 
bound  to  take  the  lead. 

In  so  many  ways  does  chemistry  come  into  contact  with  nearly  every 
branch  of  industry  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  draw  the 
.line  in  giving  actual  illustrations  of  the  industrial  results  achieved 
through  chemical  research.  It  is  not  possible  logically,  for  example, 
to  distinguish  between  the  results  obtained  through  research  directed 
'towards  the  solution  of  a  particular  industrial  problem  and  the  results 
-obtained  as  by-products  in  the  course  of  purely  scientific  investigation. 
Industry  has  been  advanced,  and  always  will  be  advanced,  by  both 
methods.  Bearing  in  mind  also  that  chemistry,  in  its  widest  sense,  is 
-essentially  the  science  of  matter — at  any  rate  until  the  physicist  has 
-electrified  matter  into  Iris  own  domain — -it  is  evident  that  we  are  con- 
•cerned  not  only  with  the  production  of  useful  materials  for  direct  con¬ 
sumption,  but  also  with  the  production  of  materials  required  in 
-other  industries.  Thus  chemistry  affects  engineers  through  the  metals, 
cements,  and  other  materials  used  for  constructive  purposes,  and 
through  the  fuels  used  as  sources  of  energy ;  it  affects  the  agriculturist 
on  account  of  the  relationship  between  the  growing  plant  and  the 
composition  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  through  the  relationship  between 
the  composition  of  crops  and  their  value  as  food-stuffs;  it  supplies 
materials  for  the  pharmacist,  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  glass,  an/ 
soap,  for  the  paper  maker,  for  the  dyer  and  colour-printer,  for  tho 
bleacher,  tanner,  brewer,  and  spirit  distiller ;  it  furnishes  the  explosives 
used  in  modern  warfare,  and  it  supplies  photography  with  all  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  practice  of  that  art.  Among  later  develop¬ 
ments  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  modern  science  of  bacteriology  is 
the  outcome  of  chemical  research,  and  the  manufacture  of  anti-toxins — 
the  industrial  result  of  this  science — has  until  quite  recently  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  chemical  manufacturers.  I  may  remind  you  also  that 
many,  important  products  such  as  sodium,  aluminium,  phosphorus, 
calcium  carbide,  caustic  soda,  and  chlorine  ’are  manufactured  by 
electrical  processes,  so  that  the  demand  for  these  products  has  given  an 
impetus  to  the  development  of  applied  electricity. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  in  view  of  the  enormous  range  of  industry 
in  which  chemistry  is  directly  or  indirectly  concerned,  to  do  more 
on  the  present  occasion  than  take  a  cursory  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  cases  illustrative  of  the  connection  between  research  and 
industry.  As  an  example  of  the  creation  of  an  industry  through 
research  directed  towards  a  special  end,  attention  may  be  directed 
to  the  manufacture  of  optical  and  other  glass  at  Jena.  The  history 
of  this  branch  of  manufacture,  and  the  results  achieved,  have  been 
fully  described  by  Dr.  Hovestadt  in  a  work  published  three  years  ago, 
and  of  which  a  translation,  by  Professor  and  Miss  Everett,  has  been 
recently  published  in  this  country.  I  must  refer  you  to  this  work  for 
full  particulars.  The  physical  requirements  to  be  complied  with  in 
order  to  produce  the  most  perfect  glass  for  the  construction  of  lenses 


for  optical  instruments  had  long  been  known,  and  many  attempt*  had 
been  made  to  realise  these  conditions  in  practice.  A  visit  to  tin 
international  exhibition  of  scientific  apparatus  in  London  in  1876  toll 
Professor  Abbe  to  direct  attention  once  again  to  the  fact  that  tin  I 
future  perfection  of  the  microscope  lay  with  the  glass-maker,  and  ii. 
1881  he,  in  conjunction  with  Schott,  commenced  a  set  of  experiment 
having  for  their  object  the  production  of  a  series  of  glasses  of  knoivi 
composition,  the  optical  properties  of  which  were  concurrently  dete. 
mined  by  measurements  made  by  Professor  Abbe.  The  experiment.! 
meltings  were  enlarged  in  scale  the  following  year,  and  an  experimenta 
laboratory  established  for  the  continuation  of  the  work  at  Jena.  A 
chemist,  was  added  to  the  staff,  and  thus  there  were  co-operating  in  the 
industrial  research  a  glassmaker,  a  chemist,  and  a  physicist.  Befoi* 
the  end  of  1883  the  results  had  been  so  far  successful  that  the  Jena  i 
laboratory  was  in  a  position  to  make  known  to  the  world  the  process*  - 
for  the  “rational  manufacture  of  optical  glass.”  At  this  stage  the 
experimenters  were  persuaded  to  put  the  results  of  their  labour  inti1 
practice,  and  the  instrument  makers,  Messrs.  Zeiss,  having  joined  in. i 
the  Jena  glass  factory  for  producing  optical  glass  on  the  commercial 
scale  was  established  towards  the  end  of  1884,  In  the  first  catalogue! 
published  by  the  Jena  Works  in  1886,  we  are  told  that  forty-fouil 
optical  glasses,  nineteen  being  new  in  composition,  were  included.  By] 
1888  the  undertaking  had  been  so  successful  that  a  supplementary ! 
catalogue  was  issued  containing  24  additional  glasses,  of  which  13  were] 
new,  and  in  1892  a  second  supplement  announced  the  manufactuie  of 
eight  more  kinds  of  glass,  of  which  six  were  new.  Consider  whatj 
this  piece  of  work,  prompted  by  science,  fostered  by  the  State,  and 
carried  out  by  a  university  professor  in  conjunction  with  a  technologist} 
has  done  for  German  industry.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  experiments, 
before  commercial  results  had  been  obtained,  the  experimenters  were! 
subsidised  by  the  Prussian  Education  Department  and  by  the  Prussian 
Diet  with  a  wise  forethought  which  subsequent  events  have  amply' 
justified.  Need  I  remind  those  who  have  come  here  to  hear  about 
bacteriology  from  Professor  Sims  Woodhead  how  that  science  has’ 
advanced  pari  passu  with  the  perfecting  of  the  microscopic  objective?1 
The  Zeiss  instruments  are  now  world-renowned,  for  it  is  obvious  that  j 
a  command  over  the  processes  for  making  glass  with  any  particular 
optical  properties  that  might  be  desired  would  enable  the  instrument 
maker  to  produce  lenses  suitable  for  other  purposes,  such  as  telescopes, 
field-glasses,  photographic  cameras,  etc.  I  am  afraid  to  dwell  too 
much  upon  the  perfection  of  the  lenses  of  the  Jena  instruments  because  I 
I  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  holding  a  brief  for  a  particular  firm. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  fully  what  this  optical  glass  industry  has1 
done  for  Germany,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  on  instruments  of  precision 
published  in  connection  with  the  German  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Inter 
national  Exhibition  of  1900.  As  a  further  outcome  the  study  of  the 
properties  of  glasses  of  known  composition  in  connection  with  their 
thermal  and  electrical  behaviour  has  led  to  the  manufacture  of  gias- 
especially  suitable  for  making  thermometers,  as  also  for  electrica 
insulation,  for  the  construction  of  the  vacuum  tubes  used  for  producing 
Rontgen  rays,  and  for  the  vessels  employed  in  chemical  laboratories 
In  brief,  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  kinds  of  glass  has  been  place 
upon  a  strictly  scientific  footing  as  the  outcome  of  scientific  research. 

The  next  illustration  which  I  propose  to  make  use  of  refers  to  th 
applications  of  chemistry  to  agriculture.  The  growing  plant,  as  yo 
are  aware,  requires  food  for  its  growth  just  as  much  as  the  grow  in, 
animal.  Take  an  extreme  case,  and  consider  the  size  and  weight  of  ar } 
oak  tree  as  compared  with  the  acorn  from  which  it  arose.  Thin 
enormous  accumulation  of  matter  represents  the  assimilation  of  gaseou? 
food  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  through  the  leaves,  and 
of  water  and  nitrogenous  and  other  mineral  matter  through  the  roots. 

It  was  the  great  German  chemist  Liebig  who  first  established  this 
broad  principle  of  plant  growth  by  systematic  experiments  upon  variou- 
crops,  and  his  results  were  given  to  the  world  in  a  work  published  n 
1840,  the  English  edition,  edited  by  Lyon  Playfair  (afterwards  Lord 
Playfair),  bearing  the  title  “  Organic  Chemistry  in  its  Applications  tc 
Agriculture  and  Physiology.”  Perhaps  few  students  consult  this  wort 
now,  but  it  was,  strictly  speaking,  epoch-making  on  its  appearance; 
because  it  brought  the  chemist  into  direct  relationship  with  the  farmer 
and  the  consequence  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  food-raising 
capacity  of  the  soil.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  closely  here  into  tin 
motives  that  prompted  Liebig’s  investigations — whether  his  work  come 
under  the  category  of  scientific  researches  directed  towards  a  practica 
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nd,  or  whether  he.  began  with  a  desire  of  ascertaining  abstract  truth 
a  the  first  place,  and  then  found  that  his  results  were  capable  of 
ractical  application.  It  is  quite  immaterial  from  the  present  point 
f  view  how  this  work  originated,  because  we  are  considering  only  the 
earing  of  the  results  upon  industry.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  growing 
lant  requires  certain  elements,  such  as  potassium,  sodium,  phosphorus, 
itrogen,  calcium,  magnesium,  sulphur,  chlorine,  iron,  etc.,  and  if  the 
oil  by  previous  crops  has  been  exhausted  of  some  of  these  elements, 

,  will  not  be  possible  to  raise  subsequent  crops  on  this  impoverished 
oil  unless  the  necessary  elements  are  supplied.  In  other  words,  the 
squisite  elements  must  be  added,  and  added  in  the  form  of  compound* 
-hich  the  plant  can  make  use  of.  Thus  the  great  industry  of  crop- 
rising,  and  as  connected  therewith  the  feeding  of  farm  stock,  was 
oown  to  depend  ultimately  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil, 
nd  the  manufacture  of  artificial  manures  or  fertilisers  has  been  the 
ractical  outcome  of  Liebig’s  researches. 

Let  us  consider,  further,  the  industrial  results  so  far  as  these  have 
ifluenced  chemical  manufacturers.  Professor  Warington  can  tell  you 
11  about  the  agricultural  results.  The  elements  which  are  most  likely 

>  fail,  and  which,  in  fact,  have  generally  to  be  supplied,  are  potassium, 
hosphorus,  and  nitrogen,  excepting,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  those 
articular  leguminous  plants  which  have  developed  a  special  means  of 
ring  atmospheric  nitrogen.  Chemistry  having  thus  been  called  upor 

>  supply  the  agriculturist  with  compounds  containing  potassium, 
aosphorus,  and  nitrogen,  the  first  development  which  may  be  ascribed 

>  Liebig’s  influence  is  the  Stassfurt  salt  industry  in  Prussia,  where 
imense  deposits  of  salts  containing  potassium  were  known  to  exist, 
milar  deposits  are  found  in  Anhalt.  The  mining  of  these  salts  was 
immenced  in  1860,  and  has  proved  an  immense  source  of  wealth  to 
ermany,  the  total  value  of  the  Stassfurt  and  Anhalt  salts  produced 
iwn  to  1890  being  estimated  at  £11,500,000,  and  since  that  time  the 
itput  has  gone  on  increasing  from  year  to  year.  It  is  not  necessary 

weary  you  with  statistics,  but  it  is  important  to  note  how  the 
mand  for  potassium  salts  for  agricultural  purposes  has  given  rise  to 
great  industry,  for  the  natural  salts,  consisting  chiefly  of  camallite,  a 
uble  chloride  of  potassium  and  magnesium  and  kainite,  a.  double 
Iphate  of  potassium  and  magnesium,  with  magnesium  chloride, 
ve  to  be  submitted  to  various  processes  in  order  to  separate  the 
nstituents,  and  the '  Stassfurt  salt  factories  are  now  supplying 
:rmany,  as  well  as  exporting  large  quantities  of  potassium  chloride 
d  sulphate,  magnesium  chloride,  and  sulphate,  potassium  carbonate, 
ustic  potash,  etc. 

In  a  similar  way  the  demand  for  phosphates  has  given  rise  to  the 
disation  of  every  available  source  of  these  compounds.  Calcium 
osphate  is  found  as  the  mineral  apatite,  a  double  calcium  phosphate 
d  chloride  or  fluoride  occurring  in  vast  deposits  in  America,  and  also 
a  less  definite  form  in  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  France,  Belgium, 
>d  Germany.  In  this  country  calcium  phosphate  occurs  in  the  form 
coprolites,  supposed  to  be  the  excreta  of  extinct  saurians,  in  Cam- 
dgeshire  and  elsewhere.  All  these  natural  phosphatic  mineral 
posits  are  mined,  and  have  become  valuable  assets  to  the  countries 
ssessing  them.  The  conversion  of  the  minerals  into  a  form  suitable 
the  nutrition  of  crops  is  a  branch  of  chemical  industry  involving 
i  use  of  sulphuric  acid  for  the  conversion  of  the  natural  pho-phate 
■  o  the  more  easily  assimilable  form  known  as  superphosphate.  The 
pater  part  of  the  world’s  output  of  natural  phosphates  finds  its  way 
i  Germany  to  undergo  this  treatment,  the  annual  consumption  of 
‘  Ificial  manure  in  that  country  being  estimated  at  something  more 
tin  two  million  tons  at  a  cost  of  about  £5,000,000.  The  mineral 
lrtion  of  the  bones  of  animals,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  also  consist:: 
lgely  of  calcium  phosphate,  and  before  the  mining  of  the  minera1 
psphates  the  conversion  of  bone  ash  into  superphosphate  was  carried 
c  on  a  very  large  scale.  Bone  ash  is  supplied  now  in  large  quantities 
f  m  S.outh  America,  but  not  much  is  converted  into  superphosphate,  as 
t  bones,  after  removal  of  the  fat  and  the  size  (for  glue),  are  capable 
c  being  finely  ground,  and  are  available  for  manure  in  this  form, 
dere  is  surely  a  romance  of  chemistry  !  The  phosphates  contained 
1  he  vegetation  of  the  South  American  pampas  go  to  build  up  the  bony 
i  mework  of  the  cattle  which  graze  thereon.  The  skeletons  of  these 
;  sts  ultimately  supply,  let  us  say,  the  growing  crop  of  a  beet  sugar 
Lnufacturer  in  Germany  with  phosphates.  The  phosphates  picked 
0  of  the  soil  by  South  American  vegetation  concentrate  in  the  bones 
ojattle,  and  are  then  sent  into  circulation  in  German  beet.  Or,  even 


more  striking,  the  phosphates  accumulated  by  the  great  lizards  of  a 
remote  geological  age  are  now  circulating  through  growing  crops.  This 
circulation  of  matter  through  the  intervention  of  the  living  organism 
is  an  every-day  story  to  the  chemist.  To  our  greatest  poet  apparently 
it  was  also  known  :  — 

“  Imperious  Caesar,  dead  and  turn’d  to  clay, 

Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  : 

O,  that  that  earth  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 

Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter’s  flaw  !  ” 

But  we  must  descend  from  romance  to  reality.  The  deposits  of  sea 
birds  also  contain  phosphates  derived  from  the  fish  upon  which  they 
feed,  and  these  deposits  often  accumulate  in  such  large  quantities  as 
to  make  them  available  for  agricultural  purposes.  Under  the  name  of 
guano,  immjense  quantities  of  this  material,,  which  contains  both 
phosphates  and  nitrogenous  matter,  are  exported  from  Peru.  There 
is  subject-matter  for  philosophising  here,  also,  about  the  circulation 
of  phosphates  from  marine  organisms  through  birds  into  growing 
crops,  and  so  forth,  but  time  will  not  admit  of  many  side  disquisitions 
if  I  am  to  keep  to  my  text.  As  another  source  of  phosphate,  it  is  oi 
interest  to  know  that  the  baric  slag  obtained  in  the  Thomas-Gilchrist 
process  of  making  steel  is  now  largely  used,  so  that  the  work  set  going 
byr  Liebig  has,  among  its  latest  developments,  led  to  the  utilisation  of  a 
waste  product  of  the  steel  industry. 

Excepting  in  the  case  of  leguminous  plants,  which  are  capable  of 
utilising  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  a  process  which  it  does  not  corns 
within  my  province  to  explain,  the  ordinary  source  of  nitrogen  for 
growing  plants  is  a  soluble  nitrate,  and  if  the  soil  is  poor  in  such 
salts,  they  must  be  supplied  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  salts 
of  ammonia,  which  are  converted  into  nitrates  in  the  soil  by  bacterial 
action  in  a  way  that  nobody  is  better  able  to  explain  to  you  than 
Professor  Warington.  The  great  natural  deposits  of  sodium  nitrate 
which  occur  in  Chile  and  Peru  supply  practically  all  the  nitrogen 
applied  to  the  soil  in  this  form  for  fertilising  purposes.  With  respect 
to  ammonia,  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  for  the  manufacture  of 
gas  and  tar  products!  or  for  the  production  of  coke,  furnishes  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  salts  of  this  base  required  for  agricultural  and  other- 
purposes.  The  vital  importance  of  assimilable  nitrogen  to  growing 
crops  has  led  the  chemist  also  to  study  methods  for  the  fixation  of 
atmospheric  nitrogen  so  as  to  render  this  element  available  for  such- 
purposes.  It  has  long  been  known  that  nitrogen  and  oxygen  can  be 
made  to  combine  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  spark.  This,  as 
you  may  remember,  is  one  of  the  methods  used  by  Cavendish  in  his 
classical  researches  on  the  composition  of  the  air,  and  it  was  used  also 
by  Lord  Rayleigh  to  separate  atmospheric  nitrogen  from  grgon.  Sir 
William  Crookes  has  shown  that  the  combustion  can  be  brought  about 
by  the  electric  flame  with  such  facility  as  to  render  the  production  of 
nitrite  and  nitrate  by  this  process  an  industrial  possibility,  and  the 
manufacture  has  actually  been  started  in  America  by  utilising  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  for  the  generation  of  the  necessary  electric  power.  Still 
more  recently  it  has  been  found  by  Caro  and  Frank  that  when  lime 
and  coal  are  heated  in  the  electric  furnace,  the  calcium  carbide  fixes 
atmospheric  nitrogen  to  form  a  compound  known  as  calcium  cyanamide, 
and  this  decomposes  in  the  soil  with  the  liberation  of  ammonia, 
so  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  thus  rendered  available  for 
plant  nutrition  by  an  electro-chemical  process.  The  manufacture  of 
this  “  Kalkstickstoff  ”  is  in  the  hands  of  the  electrical  engineering  firm 
of  Siemens  and  Halske,  in  Berlin. 

There  has  been  no  straining  of  facts  on  my  part  in  this  sketch — 
necessarily  brief — of  the  industrial  results  of  Liebig’s  work.  The 
establishment  of  the  fundamental  truths  was  a  piece  of  pure  scientific 
research.  Had  it  not  been  made  known  by  the  irrefragable  proofs 
furnished  by  scientific  method  that  such  and  such  elements  were  essen¬ 
tial  for  plant  growth,  the  mineral  resources  of  the  earth  would  have 
remained  unused  for  this  purpose.  The  minute  percentage  of  nitrogen 
locked  up  in  the  fossilised  vegetation  of  the  Carboniferous  period  would 
never  have  been  isolated  in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  applied  to  the 
soil  for  the  nourishment  of  the  crops  raised  by  the  present  day  agri¬ 
culturist.  The  successful  cultivation  of  the  beet  as  a  source  of  sugar 
has  been  made  possible  by  this  knowledge,  and  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  add  that  the  further  scientific  study  of  the  cultivation  of  that  root  in 
Germany  has  led  to  the  yield  of  sugar  being  increased  from  5|  to  13  per 
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cent,  during  the  period  commencing  about  the  year  1840'  and  ending  at 
the  present  time.  The  economic  result  of  this  industry  upon  our  own 
sugar-growing  colonies  is  a  fiscal  question  which  does  not  come  within 
the  province  of  this  address. 

Professor  Raphael  Meldola,  F.R.S. 


A  MYSTERIOUS  MANUSCRIPT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  picked  up  the  enclosed  midway  between  Charing  Cro'ss 
Road  and  Russell  Square.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  explain 
what  it  means.  Its  peculiar  style — apparently  a  combination  of  Gibbon 
and  Punch’s  “  Tablets  of  the  Scribe  ” — should  provide  an  exhaustive,  if 
not  exhausting,  problem  for  the  curious. — Yours,  etc., 

Solomon  Sage. 

The  Manuscript. 

. and  about  this  period  a  peculiar  sect,  or  class,  of 

"people  called  Fotog  Raffurs  began  to  make  their  influence  felt  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  not  merely  of  the  Northern  Islands  but  of 
The  whole  world.  Fotog  Raffi,  as  their  tenets  were  entitled,  spivead  and 
multiplied  at  a  pace  unparalleled  in  previous  history.  The  rites  were 
exceedingly  curious,  and  different  Fotog  Raffurs  appear  to  have  per¬ 
formed  them  in  quite  different  ways.  Some  seem  to  have  been  less 
fanatical  than  others,  for  they  only  went  through  a  small  portion  of 
the  necessary  ceremonies  appertaining  to  the  production  of  a  Fotog 
Raf. *  The  High  Priests  of  the  cult  (whose  motto  was  “  Widu  Thirest”) 
made  a  practice  of  finishing  off  these  incomplete  efforts  of  new  converts 
and  half-hearted  disciples  on  payment  of  a  fee.  So  lucrative  was  this 
branch  of  the  creed  that  certain  of  the  said  High  Priests  were  enabled 
to  live  in  the  height  of  luxury  in  dwellings  ornamented  by  an  artist 
named  Jorj  Walltu  and  situated  in  the  main  streets  of  all  the  greatest 
•cities.  Other  Priests  less  successful  than  those  we  have  mentioned 
raised  considerable  protests  against  the  grasping  policy  of  those  whose 
motto  was  Widu  Thirest,  their  battle-cry  being  Umer  Ikan  Invaa 
IShun,  but  the  Widu  Thirest  party  were  too  firmly  established  to  be 
shaken. 

Other  Fotog  Raffurs,  however  (and  these  were  the  enthusiasts)  made 
a  point  of  omitting  no  detail  of  their  ceremonial,  and  prided  themselves 
on  the  Fotog  Rafs  in  which  their  efforts  resulted.  Nevertheless  these 
seem  generally  to  have  pleased  their  producers  alone.  That  section  of 
the  public  which  had  not  embraced  Fotog  Raffi  was  indifferent — and 
■sometimes  actually  antagonistic — to  the  Fotog  Rafs.  Indeed,  the 
Fotog  Raffurs  were  often  held  in  contempt,  sruch  appellations  as  Kam 
Urafeend  being  flung  scornfully  at  them  from  those  who  knew  nothing 
of  their  aims.  A  Fotog  Raf  was  not  infrequently  known  to  cause 
estrangement  between  persons  who  had  hitherto  been  friends. 

Even  the  camp  of  the  most  fanatic  Fotog  Raffurs  was  divided  by 
internal  strife.  Two  parties  contended  for  the  supremacy.  Their 
difference  of  opinion  apparently  turned  on  the  point  of  what  constituted 
a  good  Fotog  Raf.  One  party  (who  answered  to  various  names,  amongst 
•which  Lynx,  Pikt  Oriul,  Sekshun,  Worb  Urgiuns,  and  Byg  Ummers, 
were  the  commonest),  set  up  a  standard  of  excellence  which  the  other 
•party  (dubbed  indifferently  Eff  Sickstyforz  or  Ben  Ettites)  emphatically 
rejected  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  Fotog  Raffi  whatever.  The 
Eff  Sickstyforz  refused  to  admit  that  the  productions  of  the  Lynx  were 
describable  as  Fotog  Rafs  at  all.  In  proof  of  this  they  stated  that  it 
was  impossible  to  detect  whether  these  so-called  Fotog  Rafs  were  right 
side  up  or  not  when  placed  at  a  slight  distance  ;  and  when  viewed  closely 
the  observer  might  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  were  even  right  way 
round.  A  real  Fotog  Raf,  they  argued,  could  be  recognised  equally  well 
at  a  distance  or  magnified  under  a  microscope — its  Tek  Neek  in  the 
latter  case  being  still  irreproachable.  The  Lynx,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  that  the  absence  or  presence  of  Tek  Neek  did  not  determine 
the  success  of  a  Fotog  Raf.  Its  Pikt  Oriul  qualities  were  the  sole 
criterion.  And  as  these  qualities  were  invisible  under  a  microscope, 
they  discountenanced  this  test  as  being  inconclusive.  The  main  point,  in 
truth,  was  to  make  the  Fotog  Raf  as  unrecognisable  as  possible.  The 

*  Note. — The  precise  nature  of  the  object  known  as  a  Fotog  Raf  is 
now  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Professor  Plinders  Fetrie  (in  his 
monumental  work  “  Researches  into  the  Ova  of  Civilisation  ”)  hazards 
the  opinion  that  Fotog  Raf  was  a  species  of  distorting  mirror  of 
nature. 


less  it  was  like  a  Tek  Neek  Fotog  Raf,  the  louder  was  the  praise  thev 
bestowed  upon  it.  In  order  that  they  might  promulgate  these  theories 
they  placed  a  series  of  their  Fotog  Rafs  on  view  once  a  year  at  a  public 
place,  called  the  Dudl-i-Galur-i.  And  although  the  Eff  Sickstyforz 
loudly  prophecied  the  failure  of  this  experiment,  it  proved  to  be  a 
success  :  the  probable  explanation  being  that  the  public  who  visited 
the  Dudl-i-Galur-i  did  not  realise  the  nature  of  the  objects  which  were 
shown,  and  fell  into  the  then  fashionable  pitfull  of  admiring  what  thev 
could  not  understand.  The  Eff  Sickstyforz  also  organised  an  exhibition, 
but  as  it  included  few  which  the  public  could  not  plainly  recognise  and 
comprehend,  and  as  the  Fotog  Rafs  never  differed  in  quality  from  year 
to  year,  nobody  fell  into  an^  pitfall  fashionable  or  otherwise ;  and" had 
not  the  Eff  Sickstyforz  induced  the  Widu  Thirest  High  Priests  and 
certain  others  to  hire  a  sojourning  place  in  the  midst  thereof  (in  a  very 
pleasant  place  with  a  fountain)  the  exhibition  might  have  deceased 
even  more  promptly  than  had  been  expected  of  that  at  the  Dudl-i- 
Galur-i.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  a  chronicler  of  the  day  refers 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  Eff  Sickstyforz  using  the  word  “Royal”— an 
adjective  which  at  that  date  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  shaving- 
soaps,  teas,  cycles,  and  pills — in  fact  anything  that  either  Adva  Tyzed. 
was  cheap,  or  gave  dinners.  Curiously  enough,  the  Eff  Sickstyforz 
(while  continuing  to  cry  down  the  Lynx)  appear  to  have  organised  at 
irregular  intervals  what  were  called  Wunman  Slmze.  These  took  place 
in  the  very  temple  of  the  Eff  Sickstyforz,  yet  the  Fotog  Rafs  which 
were  to  be  discovered  therein  resembled  so  closely  tho  e  of  the] 
Dudl-i-Galur-i  as  to  be  sometimes  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  I 
latter.  A  few  of  the  faithful  (who  more  particularly  rejoiced  in  the! 
title  of  Ben  Ettites  aforementioned)  protested  against  this  tacit 
adoption  of  the  enemy’s  creed,  but  unavailingly.  In  point  of  fact,  asl 
years  passed  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  detect  the  difference] 
between  the  Fotog  Rafs  of  the  Eff  Sickstyforz  and  those  of  the  Lynx; 
though  the  two  parties  were  (or  at  least  pretended  to  be)  just  as i 
opposed  as  ever . 

[Editorial  Note. — At  this  point  the  manuscript  abruptly 
terminates.] 


A  Wonderful  London  Artist. — Mortimer  Menpes  is  singularly  many 
sided.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  up-to-date  man.  This  is  the j 
most  striking  feature  of  his  work,  and  it  undoubtedly  accounts  foq 
much  of  his  cleverness  as  an  artist.  He  might  be  just  as  good  at  a]  | 
dozen  other  things  ;  his  many  experiences  and  clear  point  of  yiew  wouli 
fit  him  peculiarly  for  journalism  ;  he  was  long  known  as  one  of  th< 
crack  rifle  shots  of  England,  and  the  fame  of  Menpes  the  shot  penetrate 
comers  wheee  Menpes  the  artist  was  never  heard  of ;  a  large  circle  o  i 
people  in  many  quarters  of  the  globe  know  him  as>  a  most  entertainim 
raconteur  ;  it  is  said  that  in  Japan,  of  whose  art  he  has  made 
speciality,  lie  left  records  in  wrestling  which  are  still  remembered  j 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  work  of  Menpes  the  artist  there  can  1  : 
little  doubt  about  Menpes  the  man,  the  man  not  only  of  to-day  bi 
of  to-morrow.  If  he  had  never  done  anything  else,  the  building  of  h 
house  at  25,  Cadogan  Gardens  would  have  made  a  notable  record 
domestic  architecture  in  England.  It  is  truly  a  house  beautiful, 
worth  a  trip  across  England  to  see.  Not  to  know  Menpes  and  1 
house  and  his  deftly  clever  family  is  to  miss  an  experience  in  the  Lond< 
of  to-day.  There  is  no  end  to  the  good  stories  about  Mr.  Menpes  in  Lond< 
studios  and  drawing-rooms.  One,  for  instance,  relates  to  an  experieir 
in  Mexico  several  years  ago.  The  artist  was  staying  with  a  number  ( 
railroad  Americans — such  riff-raffs  as  pass  for  Americans  in  Centr 
America — refugees  from  every  dark  corner  of  the  world,  a  gang  <1  i 
scoundrels.  Mr.  Menpes  unexpectedly  found  himself  alone  with  thl 
body  of  brigands.  They  regarded  him  as  a  mere  wandering  paint1 
who  could  use  no  other  weapon  than  his  brush.  They  were  full  of  mescal 
and  not  very  comfortable  companions  in  a  lonely  desert.  They  began 
“  rag  ”  the  artist  and  hustle  him  about.  Instantly  Menpes  the  arti 
became  Menpes  the  crack  shot,  and  offered  to  beat  them  at  their  on 
best  game.  He  seized  a  revolver  and  gave  some  extraordinary  exhil  : 
tions  of  his  skill.  They  were  won  over  at  once,  and  the  artist  steppi 
from  a  very  awkward  position  into  one  of  assured  triumph.  Besid 
telling  you  many  reminiscences  of  his  artistic  life,  Mr.  Menpes  can  fi 
you  as  much  that  is  amusing  from  the  experiences  of  Menpes  the  era' 
shot  or  Menpes  the  prize  fowl-raiser.- — From  “  The  World’s  Work”  f 
September. 
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Dkttings  or  Societies. 

- + - 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Sept. 

Name  of  Society. 

Subject. 

1 . 

Crovdon  Nat.  Hist.&  Scien.  See. 

Photographic. 

Asliton-under-Lyne  Photo.  Soc. 

(  Ramble  to  Shrewsbury  Leader,  Dr. 
j  Alex.  Hamilton. 

/  Excursion  to  Ongar.  Leader,  Mr.  J.  B. 

1  Panting,  F.R.P.S. 

Ramble  to  Netley  Abbey. 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society 

Southampton  Camera  Club  . 

Bradford  Photographic  Society 

j  Excursion  to  Shipley  Glen.  Leader,  Mr. 

|  .T.  H.  Liebreich. 

(The  Rambles  of  a  Green  Hand  In  a 
J  Green  Land,  or  three  months'  hard 
1  labour  in  search  of  rest.  W.  Tylar, 
l  Esq. 

Geological  Section. 

South  London  Photo.  Society... 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

. 

North  Middlesex  Photo.  Society 

Lecture.  Mr.  F.  C.  Tiluey. 

. 

jONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. 

August  28th,  1903. — Mr.  A.  Mackie  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Welford  informed  the  members  that  the  committee  had  given 
ffect  to  his  resignation  by  the  appointment  as  hon.  secretary,  of  Mr. 
landon,  Burnside,  Church  Road,  Shortlands.  Mr.  Welford  was 
eartily  thanked  for  his  services  in  the  past. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

[From  the  Journal  of  the  Camera  Club.] 

7e  have  received  a  preliminary  notice  from  the  Le  Touquet  Syndicate 
mt  they  are  offering  £250  in  prizes  for  the  best  photographs  of  Le 
ouquet  and  district.  The  first  prize  is  £100 — the  largest,  we  under¬ 
and,  that  has  ever  been  offered  in  a  photographic  competition.  Le 
ouquet  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  Boulogne,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
iver  Canche.  The  estuary  of  this  river  is  known  to  some  of  our 
ichting  members  as  “  Eat  Apples  Bay,”  the  town  of  Etaples  being 
tuated  on  the  north  side,  while  Le  Touquet  is  on  the  south.  Among 
le  many  attractions  we  are  told  there  are  golf  links,  a  casino,  three 
iles  of  sea  front,  affording  excellent  bathing,  and  2,000  acres  of  pine 
rest.  To  these  a  nine-mile  motor  track  and  a  yachting  station  are 
>ing  added.  The  competition  will  remain  open  for  about  a  year, 
id  further  particulars  are  promised  when  the  necessary  arrangements 
ive  been  completed.  Members  will  be  interested  to  know  that  a  new 
rangement  of  blinds  in  the  studio  has  been  completed.  The  system 
iployed  approximates  somewhat  to  that  in  vogue  in  the  studios  of — 
all  we  say — ordinary  artists.  Some  of  the  old  blinds  have  been  re¬ 
ined,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  any  kind  of  lighting  which 
e  most  original  worker  may  require.  These  members  who  have 
ed  the  studio  under  the  new  conditions  are  unstinted  in  their  praise. 

The  Maxtos  Process  oe  Printing  on  Paper,  Silk,  Wood,  and 
other  Materials. 

essrs.  Tatjxe  and  Leuthardt  gave  a  demonstration  of  this  new 
inting  process  at  the  club  some  little  time  back,  and  succeeded  in 
ieresting  a  large  audience.  A  number  of  untoned  prints  were  finished 
the  lecturer,  and  some  very  beautiful  tones  were  obtained.  The 
th  used  was  platinum,  and  the  toning  was  quickly  accomplished, 
sepia  tones  were  required,  an  old  bath  suited  admirably,  and  no 
'  >uble  was  experienced  in  getting  a  perfectly  equal  series  of  prints. 
ie  temperature  of  the  bath  should  be  about  60  deg.  Fahr. ,  and  the 
ie  depended  upon  the  time  print  was  left  in  the  solution.  The 
]  inting  is  quicker  than  albumen  paper,  and  under  a  normal  negative 
iout  eight  minutes’  exposure  to  daylight  would  be  required.  Reds, 
he-blacks,  browns,  and  in  an  old  bath,  sepia,  and  with  uranium,  blue 
■  1  green  tones  could  be  obtained.  Printing  is  continued  till  all  the 
< -ails  are  out;  metalisation,  which  usually  follows  deep  printing, 
1  disappears  in  the  toning  bath.  After  the  toning,  the  prints  are 
’  shed  in  several  changes  of  water  before  they  go  into  the  fixing  bath. 
^  new  bath  tones  very  quickly.  The  metal  which  is  in  the  paper 
k  r^s  an  bath,  and  it  can  never  be  washed  out  completely.  Mr. 


Tauxe  said  he  had  some  prints  seven  or  nine  years  old,  and  they  were 
as  perfect  as  when  made.  A  peculiar  thing  happened  with  regard 
to  its  keeping  properties.  When  Mr.  Tauxe  shut  up  his  works  in 
Lausanne  three  years  ago,  he  had  sold  some  paper  to  a  man  at  Man¬ 
chester,  who  sold  it  to  some  other  man  at  Streatham,  who  printed  it 
after  three  years.  The  No.  3  grade  was  not  as  bright  as  it  might 
have  been,  but  the  No.  2  gave  a  good  picture. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  council  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association  has 
decided  to  offer  the  undernoted  prizes  in  a  competition  by  lantern  slide 
makers  with  sets  of  slides  in  illustration  of  Mr.  E.  Rimbault  Dibdin’s 
lecture,  “The  Magic  Carpet.”  *The  lecture  was  written  by  Mr.  Dibden 
as  an  experiment  in  the  art  of  improving  the  literary  accompaniment 
to  displays  of  lantern  pictures,  and  in  the  employment  to  that  end,  of 
negatives  not  topographically  related.  It  is  peculiarly  suitable  for 
pictorial  illustration,  and  Mr.  Dibdin  has  had  it  printed  to  enable  the 
association  to  hold  a  competition,  which  it  is  hoped  will  encourage 
the  making,  not  only  of  choice  lantern  slides,  but  of  more  artistic  lantern 
lectures. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered  :  — 

Class  1 :  The  society’s  gold  medal,  to  be  competed  for  by  members 
of  the  association  only. 

Class  2  :  A  silver  cup,  value  not  less  than  £5  5s. ,  open  to  any  amateur 
photographer,  including  members  of  the  association. 

The  names  of  the  judges  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date,  and  the 
awards  in  the  competition  will  be  announced  early  in  1904. 

Copies  of  the  lecture  may  be  had  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Young  and  Sons,  South  Castle  Street,  Liverpool,  or  from  the  rooms 
of  the  association,  Eberle  Street,  Liverpool.  Price  cd.,  by  post  7d. 

The  conditions  of  the  competition  are  : — - 

1  The  competitive  slides  to  be  sent,  carriage  paid,  to  the  society’s 
rooms,  on  or  before  30th  January,  1904.  They  must  not  be  fewer  than 
thirty  or  more  than  forty  in  number.  Each  slide  must  be  numbered, 
and  the  number  marked  opposite  the  passage  illustrated  in  a  copy  of  the 
lecture,  which  must  accompany  the  slides.  Each  slide  must  also  bear 
the  name  of  the  competitor,  which  must  be  repeated  on  the  cover  of  the 
copy  of  the  lecture.  The  locality  or  subject  of  each  picture  should  be 
stated  on  the  slide,  or  the  margin  of  the  marked  copy. 

2.  Entrance  fee. — For  the  members’  prize,  nil;  for  the  open  prize, 
2s.  6d.  Any  set  sent  in  by  members  will  be  eligible  for  competition 
in  both  classes,  if  duly  entered  and  the  fee  paid. 

3.  The  council  of  the  association  to  have  the  option  of  purchasing  the 
winning  set,  at  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon,  but  not  exceeding  2s.  6d.  per 
slide. 

4.  The  slides  to  be  wholly  the  work  of  the  competitor  and  made  from 
his  own  negatives. 

5.  The  decision  of  the  judges  to  be  final. 

- ♦ - : - 

Patent  Pews. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  August 

17th  and  August  22nd,  1903  :  — 

Plate  Sheaths. — No.  17,858.  “Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
sheaths  for  packing,  exposing,  and  developing  photographic  plates, 
films,  and  the  like.”  Arthur  Reiner. 

Flattening  Prints,  etc. — No.  18,033.  “  Improved  means  for  use  in 

flattening  photographic  and  other  prints,  drawings,  and  the  like.” 
Complete  specification.  Ernst  Friedrich  Gerstacker. 

Printing.— No.  18,057.  “  Improvements  in  photographic  and  process 

printing.”  James  Wheeler. 

Developing  Plates,  etc. — No.  18,059.  “  Improvements  connected  with 
the  development  of  photographic  plates  or  films.”  Henry  William 
Serle  and  Somerville  Goodall. 

Cameras. — No.  18,132.  “Improvements  in  twin-lens  cameras.”  J.  H. 
Dallmeyer,  Ltd.,  and  Charles  Louis  Hett. 

[*A  review  of  Mr.  Dibdin’s  lecture  is  unavoidably  held  over. — Eds 

B.J.P.] 
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exhibitions. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

September  18  to  November  7. — The  Photographic  Salon.  Hon. 
Secretary,  Reginald  Craigie,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly,  W. 

September  24,  October  31. — The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 

October  14-17. — Rotherham  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
H.  C.  Hemingway,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham. 

October  28-30. — City  of  Belfast  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club.  Hon. 
Secretaries,  Messrs.  D.  J.  Hogg,  3,  Trinity  Street;  and  H.  Cochrane, 
jun.,  Y.M.C.A.,  Wellington  Place,  Belfast. 

November  11-14. — The  Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Walter  Selfe,  70,  Paragon  Road,  Hackney,  N.E. 

November  17-21. — The  Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Joint 
Exhibition  Secretaries,  J.  W.  Charlesworth,  1,  Joshua  Road,  Sheffield, 
and  James  W.  Wright,  62,  Vale  Road,  Sheffield. 

November  18-25. — Southsea.  Hon.  Secretary,  F.  J.  Mortimer,  Pem¬ 
broke  Road,  Portsmouth. 

November  21,  December  5. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  M'Culloch,  W.S.,  3a,  North  Street,  David  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

December  2-5. — Hove.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  R.  Sargent,  55,  The 

Drive,  Hove. 

December  11-19. — Southampton.  Hon.  Secretary,  S.  G.  Kimber, 
“  Oakdene,”  Highfield,  Southampton. 


The  Vatican  Observatory. — “When  towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  Pope  Leo.  IV.  sought  to  stem  the  further  ravages  of  the 
Saracen  hordes  by  strengthening  the  defences  of  Rome  and  enclosing 
the  Vatican  hill  with  massive  turreted  walls,  he  could  little  imagine 
that  these  same,  walls,  designed  so  well  to  bear  the  engines  of  war 
that  were  to  dominate  the  country  round,  would,  more  than  a  thousand 
years  later,  be  required  by  a  successor  and  namesake  to  harbour  a 
weapon  of  science  of  a  potency  little  dreamt  of  in  those  days — a  weapon 
whose  range  of  power  should  penetrate  to  the  confines  of  the  unknown 
itself,"’  writes  Mr.  W.  A.  Parr  in  “  Knowledge,”  and  he  continues  :  “  On 
one  of  the  strongest  of  the  towers  forming  part  of  the  ancient  Leonine 
wall  the  late  Pontiff,  Leo  XIII.,  decided  to  erect  the  newly-ordered 
astrographic  telescope  which  was  to  enable  the  Vatican  Observatory, 
until  that  time  somewhat  meagrely  equipped,  to  worthily  enter  the  lists 
with  other  observatories.  .  .  .  Under  the  formal  directorship  of 

Denza  the  observatory  was  equipped  with  all  the  most  modern  meteoro¬ 
logical,  magnetic,  and  seismological  instruments,  many  of  them  being 
the  first  to  be  introduced  into  an  Italian  observatory,  while  its  purely 
astronomical  department  was  enriched  by  the  addition  of  the 
astrographic  telescope  constructed  in  Paris  by  the  Brothers  Henry,  and 
mounted  by  Gautier,  of  the  Paris  Observatory.  This  instrument, 
which,  like  its  Paris  congener,  is  mounted  on  the  so-called  English 
system,  is  carried  on  piers  of  white  Carrara  marble,  and  consists  of  the 
usual  pair  of  telescopes  contained  in  a  rectangular  case  of  metal,  the 
photographic  telescope  having  the  regulation  aperture  of  33  cm.,  to  a 
focal  length  of  3.43  m.,  and  the  visual  one  an  aperture  of  20  cm.  to 
3.60  m.  focal  distance.  It  was  placed  in  position  in  May,  1891,  on 
the  strongest  of  the  towers  belonging  to  the  ancient  Leonine  wall 
mentioned  above.  Curious  as  was  the  anachronism  of  fitting  one  of  the 
most  specialised  products  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  a  structure  dating 
from  the  ninth,  the  old  Leonine  tower  nevertheless  proved  itself 
admirably  adapted  for  the  novel  purpose  to  which  it  was  put ;  for 
situated  as  it  is  on  the  summit  of  the  Vatican  hill  some  400  m.  distant 
from  the  Gregorian  tower,  with  which  it  is  in  telephonic  communica¬ 
tion,  and,  with  its  colossal  walls  of  over  4  m.  thickness,  almost  a 
monolith  in  strength,  it  unites  in  the  happiest  manner  the  elements  of 
isolation  and  solidity  so  essential  to  the  delicate  nature  of  the  wort 
carried  on  beneath  its  modern  dome.” 


Correspondence* 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  JV# 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  writers  are  given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  Jor  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 

TIME  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — After  all  the  controversy  which  lias  taken  place  on 
the  subject  of  “Time  Development”  where  are  we?  Mr.  Watkins 
says  his  method  is  the  correct  one;  Mr.  Bennett  says  it  is  not.  Both 
men  are  expert  workers  and  know  what  they  are  saying,  consequently 
who  shall  decide?  My  name  was  quoted  in  connection  with  slides,  and 
a  query  raised  as  to  my  methods.  I  can  only  say  that  my  negatives 
are  quite  equal  to  my  slides,  but  I  do  not  work  on  the  system  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Watkins,  and  I  trust  I  shall  never  be  reduced  to  any¬ 
thing  so  mechanical.  I  find  “brains”  and  “bromide”  are  still  of  use 
in  the  development  of  plates,  be  they  lantern  or  ordinary,  and  can 
only  suggest  that  those  who  turn  out  their  negatives,  by  the  “  dicta¬ 
tion  ”  of  a  clock,  can  well  be  spared  from  the  ranks  of  workers,  whose 
aim  is  to  raise  photography  to  the  highest  standard  of  utility,  excel¬ 
lence,  and  respect.  The  “  clock  workers  ”  might  join  the  ranks  of  the 
“  snap-shotters,”  they  being  of  equal  calibre. — Yours  faithfully, 

E.  Dockree. 

49,  Highfield  Avenue,  Hornsey. 

August  29th,  1903. 


METO-QUINONE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  notice  that  the  Lumiere  N.A.  Company,  Limited,, 
are  advertising,  and  securing  notices  of,  a  combination  developer  which 
they  call  “Mete  Quinone.”  Their  choice  of  this  title  is  unfortunate, 
and  we  beg  leave  to  remind  you  and  your  readers  that  we  placed  upon 
the  market,  several  years  ago,  a  combination  developer  under  the  same 
title.  We  put  it  up  in  two  forms,  one  being  a  two-solution  highly 
concentrated  developer,  which  we  supply  to  the  leading  co-operative 
stores  to  retail  at  Is.  and  Is.  lOd.  the  set  of  two  bottles,  and  the  other 
one  as  a  single  solution  developer  of  moderate  concentration,  which  we 
sell  in  6d.  bottles  in  order  to  compete  with  various  cheap  developers, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  advertise  our  specially  concentrated  single 
solution  “  Meto  Quinol.” 

We  trust  you  will  favour  us  by  the  insertion  of  this  letter,  although 
we  regret  having  to  trespass  upon  your  editorial  space,  but  we  are 
obliged  to  make  this  public  announcement  in  order  to  protect  our  owd 
interests.  With  many  thanks  for  this  and  past  favours. — Y ours  faith¬ 
fully, 

The  Vanguard  Manufacturing  Co. 

Maidenhead  (England),  August  25th,  1903. 

[Having  submitted  the  foregoing  letter  to  Messrs.  Lumiere,  the  fol 
lowing  is  their  reply. — Eds.  B.J.P.] 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  previous  use  in  this- 
country  of  the  name  “Meto-quinone,”  and  we  have,  therefore,  decided  j 
to  market  the  new  developer,  to  which  Messrs.  Lumiere  have  given  this 
title,  under  the  name  of  “  Quinomet.” 

The  name  Meto-quinone  has  been  registered  by  Messrs.  Lumiere,  ana 
will  be  retained  in  all  other  countries. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  kindly  inserting  this  letter  in  youi 
next  issue,  we  are,  yours  faithfully, 

Lumiere  N.A.  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Thos.  K.  Grant,  London  Manager). 

4,  Bloomsbury  Street,  New  Oxford  Street 
(Near  the  British  Museum)., 

London,  31st  August,  1903. 
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WATERSPOUTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  reference  to  this  curious  phenomena  in  your  Journal 
of  28th  Aug.  will  probably  bring  you  some  photograph,  or  photo¬ 
graphs,  illustrating  it,  as  these  cannot  be  very  rare.  You  err  in 
speaking  of  the  duration  of  a  waterspout  as  very  brief.  In  the  autumn 
of  last  year  I  watched  a  very  large  one  from  the  Lizard  Point  for  fully 
half  an  hour,  and  it  had  then  travelled  along  the  coast  some  thirty 
miles  from  the  Land’s  End,  where  it  was  first  seen  and  even  ob¬ 
served.  You  speak  of  the  probability  that  the  book  illustrations  are 
somewhat  fanciful,  but  I  was  struck  with  the  remarkable  resemblance 
they  have  to  the  natural  thing  whilst  watching  it.  There  was  the 
same  heavy  lowering  cloud,  with  the  funnel-like  appendage  hanging 
below,  the  point  rushing  along  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  appeared 
to  boil  underneath,  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  heavy  downpour  of 
water  from  it.  There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
photograph  if  a  camera  had  been  at  hand.  The  distance  from  the  shore 
was  perhaps  between  three  or  four  miles. — Yours  faithfully, 

CORNUBIENSIS. 

August  28th,  1903. 

AN  INVITATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  has  been  said  that  we  should  be  specialists  more  than 
we  are  to  be  able  to  give  concentrated  knowledge  to  others.  I  remember 
the  time  when  to  touch  up  a  photograph  meant  losing  the  likeness.  The 
fact  is  we  do  too  much  ;  what  is  wanted  is  truth  of  form — that  is, 
measured  knowledge  or  drawing.  I  mean  the  size  of  each  part  of  the 
human  body  is  relative  to  the  other,  that  known,  there  would  be  no 
more  losing  likeness.  What  makes  our  posters  of  to-day  so 
beautiful  and  true?  why,  antique  knowledge.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
demonstrate  personally  to  artists  and  photographers  or  to  show  them 
at  my  address,  and  let  them  see  any  portrait  drawn  from  a  description 
only. — Yours  truly,  J.  Bool. 

86,  Warwick  Street,  Belgravia,  S.W., 

August  31st,  1903. 


RIVER  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  noticed  in  last  week’s  B.J.  “Cosmos”  dilates  upon 
a  little  book  entitled,  “A  Day  up  the  River,”  and  at  the  same  time 
that  amiable  critic  deplores  the  fact  that  the  river  is  not  depicted  by 
photography  in  the  way  it  should  be.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
forward,  for  your  kind  perusal  (and  if  you  think  worthy,  criticism)  a 
booklet,  published  by  ourselves,  which  is  having  a  fair  sale,  entitled 
“Down  the  Silver  Stream  of  the  Thames.” — Yours  faithfully, 

The  Photochrom  Co.,  Ltd. 

(E.  L.  White,  Managing  Director). 

35  and  36,  Hosier  Lane,  Snow  Hill, 

London,  31st  August,  1903. 

[The  dainty  little  book  kindly  sent  us  by  the  Photochrom  Co.  supplies 
a  readable  guide  to  the  Thames  from  its  source  to  Richmond.  The 
illustrations  are  not  only  artistically  good  but  furnish  obvious  evidence 
that  the  negatives  were  taken  frojn  unconventional  points  of  view. — 
Eds.  B.J.P.] 


COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have,  after  many  years  of  study  and  experiments, 
discovered  a  way  to  take  photographs  in  colours  and  print  same  off. 
Now,  would  you  kindly,  in  the  next  issue  of  your  valuable  paper,  be 
good  enough  to  tell  me  if  coloured  photography  is  known  and  adopted? 
If  so,  how  long  it  has  been?  Also  what  you  think  would  be  the  best 
means  to  turn  it  to  a  profitable  use?  Any  information  you  would 
kindly  give  would  be  gratefully  received.  Thanking  you  in  anticipa¬ 
tion,  I  am,  dear  Sirs,  yours  faithfully,  “B.” 

August  26th,  1903. 


[Our  correspondent  had  best  patent  his  process  ;  if  he  desires  to  know 
what  has  been  attempted  (and  accomplished)  in  colour  photography  let 
him  consult  the  Editorial  article  on  the  subject  in  the  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  for  1899.  We  wish  “B.”  every  success. — Eds 

B.J.P.]  J 


EXCHANGING  STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — -A  customer  in  New  Zealand,  who  takes  very  good 
stereo  views  on  half-plates,  printed  on  glossy  P.O.P. ,  and  toned  brown 
or  purple-brown,  has  asked  us  whether  we  can  put  him  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  correspondents  who  would  care  to  exchange  views  unmounted. 
It  has  occurred  to  us  that  perhaps  a  paragraph  in  your  Journal  to  that 
effect  would  interest  some  of  your  readers,  and  if  they  write  to  us  we 
will  give  them  all  the  particulars  we  have,  and  place  them  in  direct 
communication  with  our  customer.— We  are,  dear  Sirs,  yours  faith¬ 
fully,  Ross,  Ltd. 

3,  North  Side,  Clapham  Common,  London,  S.W., 

August  26th,  1903. 

- - ♦ - 

Edison  on  X-Rays. — New  York  newspapers  have  been  publishing 
some  statements  said  to  have  been  made  by  Edison  on  the  physiological 
effects  of  X-rays,  writes  the  “  Scientific  American.”  Mr.  Edison  states, 
according  to  these  accounts,  that  such  is  the  destruction  wrought  by  the 
rays  that  one  of  his  laboratory  assistants,  Charles  Daily,  was  so  seriously 
injured  that  it  was  necessary  to  amputate  his  left  arm  and  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand.  The,  physiological  effect  noted  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  killing  or  paralysing  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Mr. 
Edison  himself  has  suffered  not  a  little  from  stomach  trouble  as  the 
result  of  experiments  with  X-rays.  Mr.  Edison’s  observations  are 
confirmed  by  the  experiences  of  two  physicians  in  the  radiograph 
department  of  the  London  Hospital.  These  physicians  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  X-rays  arid  have  sustained  very  severe  injuries.  Gloves 
with  lead  foil  sewn  into  the  back  have  been  employed  in  London,  but 
have  been  found  to  impede  the  band  to  such  an  extent  in  surgical  work 
that  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  them.  Dr.  Wilson,  one  of  the  two 
men  who  used  to  make  direct  examinations  with  the  rays  at  the 
hospital,  explained  that  he  had  not  carried  out  any  X-ray  work  for  a 
year  and  a  half ;  yet  his  hands  showed  little  signs  of  healing.  Indeed, 
he  seriously  doubted  whether  his  finger-nails  would  ever  grow  properly 
again.  The  first  sympton  of  X-ray  injury  is  a  troublesome  inflammati-n 
of  the  hands,  and  insomnia,  accompanied  bj^  swellings  resembling  chil¬ 
blains.  The  nails  are  affected  to  such  an  extent  that  a  festering  ridge 
is  formed  down  the  centre.  After  treatment,  the  nail  seems  partially 
to  perish.  Apparently  the  injury  to  the  matrix  impairs  future  growth. 
The  eyes,  too,  are  apt  to  suffer  from  the  rays.  Pathologically  con¬ 
sidered,  the  results  of  the  X-rays  seem  to  be  cumulative.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  they  are  highly  beneficial ;  beyond  that,  just  as  highly 
injurious.  At  Guy’s  Hospital  announcements  have  been  made  which 
directly  refute  the  experiences  of  the  London  Hospital  men  and  those 
of  Mr.  Edison.  It  is  stated  that  the  wonderful  cures  at  Guy’s  made 
by  the  X-rays  in  the  treatment  of  rodent  ulcers  are  attributed  by  several 
of  the  authorities  to  the  enriching  action  of  the  rays  on  the  blood  by  the 
increase  of  phagocytes.  The  hospital  doctors  seem  to  think  that  Mr. 
Edison  has  confused  X-rays  with  ultra-violet  rays.  About  1,200 
persons  are  treated  annually  by  X-rays  at  Guy’s,  and  no  case  has  been 
reported  where  injuries  resulted  from  the  treatment. 


%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. —  Blocks  and  copy  are  received  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  abso¬ 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied ,  as  to  what  appears  in 
the  text  portion  of  the  pap e% . 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

*#*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  include 
ing  queries ,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  BRITISH 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street%  Strand ,  London 
W. 0.”  inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unles * 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington-street,  Strand ,  Londont  W.  0, 

Photographs  Registered 

J.  E.  Reeves,  48,  Hermit  Road,  Canning  Town,  London,  E.  Photograph  of  West  Ham 
U. F.  C.  and  Directors. 

G.  A.  Robinson,  Burlington  House,  Hawick,  N.B.  Photograph  of  unveiling  Patriotic 
Memorial,  Hawick. 

G.  J.  C.  Tucker,  The  Studio,  Station  Road,  Aldershot.  Photograph  entitled  “  So 
tired.” 

A.  Maycock,  Parkgate,  Cheshire.  Two  photographs  of  1st  Wore.  R.G.A.  ( Volunteers ) 
at  gun  jfracticc. 

Drawings  Registered 

F.  Foreman,  Post  Office,  Chartham,  Kent.  Drawing  of  view  of  Chartham  Asylum. 

E.  Charleton,  Charlotte  Street,  Newbridge,  County  Kildare.  Drawing  descriptive  of 
"A  ”  in  alphabet. 

A.  T.  Martin  (Wallington). — A  list  of  the  photographic  societies  of 
Great  Britain  is  published  in  the  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac,  published  every  December.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
answer  letters  by  post. 

Photo-btjttons.— F.  J.  Seaman  says:  “Will  you  kindly  furnish  me 
with  the  London  address  of  the  Photo  Jewellery  Manufacturing 
Company,  195,  197,  199,  State  Street,  Chicago,  or  any  address 
in  England  where  I  can  obtain  the  Pin  Lock  Hand-button 
Machine,  as  advertised  in  your  Almanac?  P.S. — Will  you  kindly 
send  address  of  any  other  firm  who  produce  a  similar  machine?  ” 
In  reply  :  The  firm  referred  to  have  no  London  address.  Had 
you  consulted  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  Journal  you 
would  have  seen  that  Messrs.  Fallowfield,  Charing  Cross  Road, 
supply  presses ‘and  all  materials  for  photo-buttons.  We  do  not 
reply  to  correspondents  by  post. 

Developing  Prints. — F.  Kehrhahn  says:  “Please,  give  me  a  good 
formula  for  developing  P.O.P.  postcards  when  faintly  printed. 
My  idea  is  to  print  the  prints  faintly  and  then  develop  them  up 
to  the  proper  depth,  and  then  tone  them  the  ordinary  way.  I 
may  mention  that  we  have  rather  dark  days  here — especially  in 
winter  time — so  I  want  to  save  time  in  printing?”  In  reply: 
There  is  a  formula  that  is  given  with  the  “  Glycia”  paper  with 
which  we  have  found  it  work  well.  But  whether  it  will  work 
equally  as  well  with  the  P.O.P.’s  we  are  unable  to  say,  as  they 
arc  not  all  alike.  The  formula  stands  thus: — Metol,  5  grains; 
pyro,  5  grains ;  glacial  acetic  acid,  2  drams  ;  water,  10  ounces. 

Patent  and  Copyright  Queries. — H.  M.  writes:  “May  I  ask  the 
following  question  : — Thirteen  years  ago,  when  I  was  operator  to 
Herr  Karoly  of  Leamington,  I  made  bromide  enlargements  by  a 
lantern,  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  bromide  postcards  are 
now  done.  Now  I  am  told  that  it  has  been  patented,  and  I  can¬ 
not  me  it.  Can  you  tell  me  if  it  could  be  patented  after  so  many 
years  in  use?  (2)  A  few  months  ago  I  photographed  a  general, 
and  he  accepted  several  copies.  Then  later  he  ordered  and  paid 
for  several  dozen.  Can  I  own  the  copyright?  (3)  If  so,  shall 
send  copies  to  you  to  register  for  me?”  In  reply:  (1)  If  you 
had  the  apparatus  in  common  use  prior  to  the  date  of  the  patent 
no  one  can  stop  you  or  anyone  else  from  using  it.  (2)  The 
copyright  is  yours,  but  you  have  no  remedy  for  anything  done 
before  it  is  registered.  (3)  Yes. 

Studio  Query. — Colonial  asks :  “  (1)  Would  you  kindly  give  me  yonr 
advice  re  the  following:  I  have  the  chance  of  renting  a  studio 
in  a  town  where  there  is  a  first-class  opportunity  of  doing  a 
good  business.  The  light  of  studio1  is  a  direct  N.  one,  but  there 
is  only  a  top  light,  the  side  being  blocked  out  by  a  building 


(plenty  at  the  top).  The  studio  is  quite  new,  and  is  25ft.  by 
55ft.  Could  well-lighted  pictures  be  taki  n  in  it?  Could  it  b«> 
improved  with  reflectors?  (2)  And  is  there  a  really  good  artificial 
light  on  the  market  (not  electric)  which  would  lie  satisfactory  ?  ”  In 
reply  :  (1)  As  the  studio  is  so  large  there  should  lie  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  taking  excellent  pictures  in  it  with  the  aid  of  screens 
and  a  reflector.  (2)  Messrs.  Adamson  snpply  excellent  lights, 
both  gas  and  acetylene,  for  studio  purposes.  See  their  advertise 
ments  in  the  Journal 

Unsharpness. —  Fuzzytype  says  :  “  Please  find  enclosed  print  of  marble 
cross.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  inform  me  why  letters  on  the 
memorial  appear  fuzzy,  after  being  sharply  focussed,  and  the 
lens  stopped  down  to  /.  32,  whilst  letters  and  flowers  in  the 
background  appear  very  sharp?  I  may  mention  that  I  used  a 
French  lens  (no  name)  of  llin.  focus.  I  am  of  an  opinion  that 
the  lens  was  not  corrected  before  being  sent  out  from  the  makers. ” 
In  reply  :  If  the  lens  were  sharply  focussed,  one  or  two  things 
is  certain — 'either  the  lens  does  not  work  to  focus,  or  the  dark 
slide  of  the  camera  is  not  in  register  with  the  focussing  screen. 
We  should  rather  suspect  the  latter,  as  the  majority  of  lenses 
now  sold,  except  tho.se  of  the  very  commonest  kind,  have  their 
visual  and  chemical  foci  coincident.  If  on  testing  it  you  find  the 
dark  slide  is  in  register,  then  of  course  the  lens  is  at  fault. 

Cement  for  Earthenware. — C.  W.  says :  “  (1)  I  should  he  much 
obliged  if  you  could  give  me  a  formula  for  cement  for  broken 
dishes  (porcelain),  which  will  withstand  hot  water  or  hypo.  1 
thought  of  glue  and  potas.  bichromate,  but  as  porcelain  is  opaque, 
I  did  not  think  it  would  become  insoluble  except  at  edges,  where 
the  light  would  reach  it.  (2)  Could  you  also  tell  me  if  in  any 
way  I  can  treat  glue  and  pot.  bichromate  so  as  to  make  it 
gradually  become  insoluble,  whether  exposed  to  light  or  not?” 
In  reply  :  (1)  All  the  receipt  books  give  formulae  for  cements  for 
mending  broken  crockery,  but  we  have  had  no  experience  with 
them.  We  prefer  to  purchase  one  or  other  of  the  excellent 
cements  now  sold  at  respectable  oilshops  at  a  few  pence  tb& 
bottle  rather  than  to  make  a  small  quantity  for  ourselves.  (2) 
Gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  when  dry,  will,  spontaneously 
become  insoluble  by  keeping. 

Retaining  Specimens. — E.  A.  B.  complains :  “  Having  had  several 
of  your  Journals,  also  put  advt.  in  same,  and  have  had  replies 
from  some  for  specimens  to  be  forwarded,  which  I  have  done,  at 
no  less  cost  than  Is.  at  a  time,  and  after  keeping  them  for  a 
week  have  sent  them  back  without  one  word.”  He  wpuld  like 
to  know  if  there  is  any  society  where  the  assistants  could  apply 
who  have  been  done.  He  suggests  that  we  should  put  in  our 
Journal  warning  against  such  frauds,  as  he  thinks  this  kind  of 
treatment  is  doing  both  harm  to  the  Journal,  also  to  the  assistants 
who  may  try  for  places.”  In  reply:  There  is  no  society  that 
could  interfere  in  the  matter.  We  are  continually  warning 
assistants  against  sending  specimens,  unless  they  know  something 
of  those  they  are  sending  them  to.  See  the  notices  at  the  top  of 
the  “Situations  Wanted”  and  “Situations  Vacant”  colu.ms. 
We  are  not  responsible  for  the  advertisements  that  appear  in  the 
Journal. 

Copyright  Queries. — A.  M.  asks:  “May  I  ask  if  you  can  inform  me 
in  the  following  matter  : — If  a  photo  is  taken  and  it  is  desired  to 
offer  copies  for  sale  immediately — say  same  night  or  morning 
following — would  the  application  for  registration  of  copyright  bs 
sufficient  protection  and  entitle  the  photographer  to  put  the  word 
“copyright”  on  the  photos?  If  not,  can  you,  please,  inform 
me  if  there  is  any  way  by  which  such  a  result  could  be  obtained 
i.e. ,  copyright  protection  for  immediate  sale.  (2)  In  case  a 
photographer  wishes  to  place  negatives  (or  prints)  of  which  he 
holds  the  copyright,  in  the  hands  of  trade  printers  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  for  himself  (say  picture- postcards,  etc.)  does  that  act 
invalidate  his  ownership  to  copyright,  or  will  it  be  sufficient  if 
he  gives  written  instructions  that  only  a  certain  number  of  copies 
are  to  be  made — or  what  should  he  do?”  In  reply:  (1)  It  is 
unwise  to  part  with  any  copies  until  the  copyright  has  been 
registered.  The  Copyright  Act  gives  no  protection  for  anything 
done  before  registration.  (2)  Putting  the  negative  in  the  hands 
of  a  trade  printer  would  in  no  way  invalidate  the  copyright. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC  FOR  1904. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S. 

The  forty-third  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  will  be  published  early  in 
December  next.  This  year’s  Almanac  reached  a  total  of 
1,580  pages,  and  the  entire  edition  of  25,000  copies  was 
sold  out  before  publication.  Of  no  other  photographic 
book  ever  issued  can  two  such  unique  facts  be  recorded. 
The  edition  for  1904  will  also  consist  of  25,000  copies,  a 
large  number  of  which  are  already  ordered. 

The  striking  favour  with  which  past  Almanacs  have  been 
received  is  the  surest  proof  that  the  lines  upon  which  the 
publication  is  produced  meet  the  requirements  of  its 
readers  and  supporters.  Upon  such  lines  we  propose  com¬ 
piling  the  volume  for  1904.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  receive  and  consider  suggestions  for  increasing 
the  value  of  the  Almanac  in  directions  which  may  occur  to 
aur  readers  as  susceptible  of  improvement. 

The  Almanac  for  1904  will  appeal  to  photographers  all 
the  world  over  as  a  daily  reference  guide  in  practical  work. 
The  standard  matter  and  formulte  will  be  revised  and 
added  to  where  necessary  in  theory  and  practice,  the  year’s 
advances  will  be  recorded,  and  wherever  practicable  new 
features  of  an  informative  nature  will  be  added. 

Secretaries  of  societies  will  oblige  us  by  promptly  for¬ 


warding  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in 
the  directory  of  photographic  societies.  We  shall  also  he 
glad  to  receive  any  additions  that  may  be  made  to  the  list 
of  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  trade,  etc. 

The  publishers  ask  us  to  remind  advertisers  that  many 
of  the  advertisement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already 
booked,  and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions 
orders  and  copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Photographic  The  founder  of  the  “British  Journal  of 
American5  and  Photography,”  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Duties.  Greenwood,  was  the  inventor,  we  believe, 

of  the  term  “  Art-Science,”  as  descriptive 
of  photography,  and  a  remarkable  recent  decision  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  Washington,  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  possibility  of  the  mixed  idea  embraced  in  the  term 
dominating  the  ruling  powers  of  that  Department.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  them  is  one  of  some  considerable 
interest  to  photographic  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
this  country.  It  is  well  known  that  photographic  lenses 
and  other  apparatus  are  liable  to  a  high  import  duty  in 
the  United  States ;  but  when  “  scientific  apparatus  ”  is 
imported  for  the  use  of  educational  institutions,  etc.,  the 
duty  is  remitted.  To  the  ordinary  mind  photographic 
apparatus  would  undoubtedly  come  under  this  heading,  the 
exact  wording  of  the  Act  referring  to  which  it  will  be 
interesting  to  quote  here  :  Section  638  of  the  Tariff  Law 
of  1897: — “Philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus, 
utensils,  instruments,  and  preparations,  including  bottles 
and  boxes  containing  the  same,  specially  imported  in  good 
faith  for  the  use,  and  by  the  order  of,  any  society  or 
institution  incorporated  or  established  solely  for  religious, 
philosophical,  educational,  scientific  or  literary  purposes, 
or  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use 
or  by  the  orders  of  any  college,  academy,  school,  or 
seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  or  any  state 
or  public  library,  and  not  for  sale,  subject  to  such  regula¬ 
tions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe.” 
Professor  C.  Y.  Boys  held  this  view,  and  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  “  Nature  ”  urging  scientific  apparatus  manufacturers 
to  send  exhibits  to  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  as,  though 
the  Tariff  had  killed  their  trade  in  the  States,  they  would 
yet,  under  this  clause,  have  a  duty  free  market  among 
the  largest  consumers.  Mr.  George  0.  Comstock,  director 
of  the  Washburn  Observatory,  seems  to  have  had  a  better 
conception  of  the  working  of  the  official  mind  in  America, 
than  hed  our  English  Professor,  and  he  wrote  to  the 
Department  asking  if  photographic  lenses  imported  for 
colleges  and  universities  would  be  admitted  to  enter  free 
of  duty  as  scientific  apparatus.  The  exact  wording  of 
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the  extraordinary  reply  is  as  follows: — “Paragraph  638 
of  the  Act  of  July  24,  1897,  provides  for  the  free  entry 
of  scientific  apparatus,  etc.,  when  imported  for  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  and  the  Department  and  the  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers  have  held  that  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus,  dry  plates,  lantern  slides  and  lenses  are 
not  scientific  apparatus  within  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
and  such  articles,  therefore,  when  imported  for  the  use 
of  educational  institutions,  would  be  liable  to  duty.”  It 
is  difficult  to  trace  the  working  of  the  inner  consciousness 
that  could  lead  to  such  a  reading  of  the  law;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  practical  result  will  be  the  confirmation 
of  the  belief  of  British  scientific  apparatus  manufacturers 
that  their  trade  was  destroyed  as  far  as  the  American 
market  is  concerned.  Yet  the  British  public  goes  on  buy¬ 
ing  cameras  and  lenses  made  in  America  and  admitted 

duty  free  in  Great  Britain ! 

*  *  * 

A  Delicate  It  was  once  suggested  by  a  well-known 

Balance.  authority  in  photographic  matters  that 

one  of  the  results  of  light  action  upon  a  dry  plate  might 
be  ascertained  by  the  use  of  the  balance ;  but,  as  the  total 
amount  of  change  involved  bears  so  slight  a  proportion 
to  the  unchanged  material  it  was  generally  felt  that  a 
balance  would  be  of  no  use  to  measure  that  change.  There 
h°s,  however,  been  designed  by  Professor  Nernst,  whose 
name  is  familiar  through  the  electric  lamp  bearing  his 
name,  a  balance  of  such  extreme  delicacy  as  to  render 
more  feasible  the  weighing  scheme  referred  to.  The  con¬ 
trol  of  this  balance  is  a  stretched  quartz  fibre,  and  the 
pointer  moves  over  forty  small  divisions,  each  of  which 
represents  .03763  milligrams,  and  each  division  can  be  read 
to  its  twentieth  part :  that  is  to  say,  a  weight  of  the  three 
thousandth  part  of  a  grain  can  be  estimated. 

*  *  * 

Scientific  If  anyone,  twenty  years  ago,  say,  had 

at  prophesied  that  a  lantern  exhibition  of 

Music  Halls.  scientific  photographic  slides  would  be  a 
music  hall  “  turn,”  and  that  of  all  such 
places  in  the  world  that  home  of  the  ballet,  the  Alhambra, 
would  set  the  lead,  his  vaticination  would  have  been 
received  by  a  smile  of  derision.  Yet — an  dwhether  the 

explanation  be  the  better  general  education  in  scientific 
matters  of  the  man  in  the  street,  or  the  inherent  marvellous- 
ncss  of  the  show  itself,  we  are  unable  to  say — the  fact 
remains  that  the  microbioscope  has  been  exhibited  at  the 
Alhambra,  and  instead  of  an  interesting  study  of  the 
motions  of  the  highest  expression  of  organised  life — man,  or 
woman — as  displayed  in  the  accustomed  terpsicliorean  feats 
peculiar  to  the  habitues  of  that  hall,  the  audience  is 
attracted  by  the  life  history  of  some  of  the  lower  forms 
of  minute  life  in  functional  activity,  as  shown  in  that 
wonderful  instrument  the  microscope  on  an  immensely 
magnified  scale,  sufficiently  so  as  to  be  visible  to  a  large 
audience.  We  can  only  express  the  hope  that  this  may 
but  bo  the  beginning  of  a  successful  career  for  it  on  the 
music  hall  stage. 

*  *  * 

Photographers,  that  is  out-door  photo¬ 
graphers,  need  not  be  reminded  of  the 
“  summer  ”  weather  we  have  had,  but 
they  may  be  interested  to  know  what  the 
actual  rainfall  has  been  for  the  months,  June,  July,  and 
August,  as  reported  at  Greenwich.  It  amounts  to  no 
less  than  15.92  inches,  which  is  considerably  more  than 
double  the  average  for  the  last  sixty  years,  which  is  6.70 
inches.  It  is  a  little  noteworthy  that,  this  summer,  Lon¬ 
don  has  beat  the  record  of  any  other  part  of  England. 
The  aggregate  rainfall  here,  since  the  commencement  of 


The 

Recent 

Summer 

Weather. 


the  year,  is  25.3  inches,  which  is  more  than  ten  inches  in 
excess  of  the  average,  and  is  an  inch  more  than  the  average 
for  the  whole  year.  Although  London  has  had  such  a 
large  excess  of  rain,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland  the  summer  was  a  comparatively  dry  one,  I  f 
example  at  Nairn  the  total  measurement  was  but  7.32 
inches,  and  at  Leith  8.10  inches.  At  Liverpool  again,  it 
was  comparatively  dry,  as  the  total  measurement  was  but 
7.63  inches.  Not  only  did  the  London  district  experience 
a  record  wet  summer  but  it  also  had  an  exceptionally  cold 
one,  for  the  Greenwich  record  shows  that  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  for  the  three  summer  months  was  2.5  degrees 
below  the  average  for  the  last  sixty  years.  In  June 
there  were  in  all  but  seven  days  with  a  temperature  of 
70  degrees  and  above;  in  July  but  eighteen  ;  and  in  August 
fifteen,  giving  a  total  of  but  forty  such  warm  days  for  the 
whole  summer.  The  shade  temperature  has  only  touched 
eighty  degrees  or  above  on  six  days  during  the  whole 
summer,  and  that  temperature  was  not  once  reached  during 
August  in  the  London  district.  The  absolutely  highest 
temperature  reached  at  Greenwich  during  the  summer 
was  87.5  degrees,  and  that  was  in  July.  Such  has 
been  the  summer  we  have  had  in  the  London  district  in 
1903,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  a  record  one  for  many  years 
to  come. 

*  *  * 


A  Chance 
-For  a  Novel 
Photograph. 


At  the  time  that  M.  Santos  Dumont 
made  his  successful  aerial  trip  round  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  Paris,  Parisian  photo¬ 
graphers  had  the  opportunity  of  securing  snapshots  of  the 
event.  Now  London  photographers,  it  seems,  will  have  a 


like  opportunity  of  securing,  all  being  well,  pictures  of  a 
similar  event.  The  well-known  aeronaut,  Mr.  Stanley 
Spencer,  has  constructed  an  air  ship,  with  which  he  will 
attempt  to  sail  from  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
at  Sydenham,  over  London,  and  round  the  ^all  on  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  first  attempt  is  to  be  made  this 
afternoon,  weather  permitting ;  therefore  those  who  desire 
to  obtain  photographs  of  the  air  ship  accomplishing  this 
feat  should  be  on  the  alert.  The  present  arrangements 
are  that  the  vessel  shall  start  from  the  Crystal  Palace 
grounds  at  four  o’clock  p.m.,  and  therefore  it  should  be 
over  London  half-an-hour  later.  Those  who  are  provided 
with  tele-photo  attachments  to  their  lenses  will, 
of  course,  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  who  have  not 
the  attachment,  for  with  them  the  image  will  be  exceedingly 
small.  We  should  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
desirous  of  securing  pictures  of  this  novel  event  to  use  well 
backed  plates,  as  the  sky  must  necessarily  form  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  light  is  pretty  sure  to  be  propitious  for 
photography,  for  unless  the  weather  is  fine,  the  attempt 
will  not  be  made  by  Mr.  Spencer.  A  photograph  of  an 
air  ship  being  navigated  round  St.  Paul’s  will  indeed  be  a 
novelty,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  many  cameras 
will  be  in  evidence,  attempting  to  secure  photographs  of 
the  achievement,  if  it  be  successful.  It  is  also  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  that  picture  postcards  showing  the  ship  rounding 
the  cathedral  would  secure  a  large  sale.  We  understand 
that  cinematographs  will  not  be  idle  over  the  matter.  If 
the  aeronaut’s  first  attempt  is  not  successful  the  attempt 
is  to  be  repeated  until  it  is  successful,  at  least  that  is  the 
present  arrangement. 


*  *  * 


Is  Retouching  Although  it  is  the  fashion  among  photo- 
Doomed.j  graphic  purists,  and  others,  who  do  not 

.scruple  to  fake  their  negatives  out  of  all  recognition,  to 
decry  retouching,  as  it  is  understood  among  professional 
photographers,  it  is  probable  that  the  practice  will  continue 
as  long  as  the  human  countenance  is  subject  to  blotches, 
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pimples,  freckles,  wrinkles,  and  other  blemishes.  And 
even  when  these  disfigurements  are  not  apparent,  the 
value  of  a  dexterous  pencil  touch  to  accentuate  the  light 
line  of  the  nose  or  lips  is  acknowledged  by  most.  But 
if  common  report  be  not  the  “lying  jade”  which  some¬ 
times  she  is  reported  to  be,  the  occupation  of  the  retoucher 
is  threatened  by  the  coming  to  the  British  Metropolis  of 
a  female  descendant  of  the  famous  De  Medici  family,  who 
has  already  made  her  name  in  New  York,  by  the  wonders 
she  has  achieved  in  making  good  the  ravages  of  time  on 
the  faces  of  those  who  have  placed  themselves  under  her 
renovating  hands.  She,  by  her  art,  is  able  to  make  ugly 
faces  into  pretty  ones,  and  old  ones  into  young.  Crows’ 
feet  and  other  objectionable  marks  of  time  disappear  under 
her  treatment  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  man  or  woman 
treated  once  more  regains  the  appearance  of  youth.  Faust 
is  rejuvenated  without  the  worrying  conditions  with  which 
a  partnership  with  Mephistophe'les  entails,  for  the  elixir 
of  life  of  which  the  old  alchemist  dreamed  has  at  last 
been  discovered,  and  the  desired  change  is  merely  a  matter 
of  time  and — money.  The  process  costs  from  £30  to  £100, 
according  to  the  amount  of  renovation  necessary,  and  the 
time  required  for  the  operation,  which  entails  the  wearing 
of  a  mask  to  keep  the  air  away,  is  nine  days.  But  those 
who  do  not  want  to  have  their  complexions  doctored, 
and  who  merely  require  a  little  restoration  in  the  matter 
of  eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  need  not  dig  so  deeply  into 
their  purses.  “  Eyelashes  for  society  wear  ”  are  adver¬ 
tised  at  5s.  per  pair,  for  stage  use  at  Is.  6d.  per  pair, 
and  those  of  extra  quality,  absolutely  undetectable,  at 
10s.  per  pair.  The  eyelashes  are  made  of  real  hair  and 
are  affixed  to  a  strip  of  fish  skin,  which  is  cemented  by 
spirit  gum  to  the  edge  of  the  lid.  The  hairs  are  then 
made  to  curl  up  in  the  approved  fashion,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion,  which  only  occupies  a  few  minutes,  is  complete. 
Eyebrows  are  constructed  on  the  same  lines,  and  fastened 
in  place  by  similar  means.  There  is  little  doubt  that  both 
the  descendant  of  the  De  Medicis,  and  the  more  moderate 
beauty  improver  will  meet  with  many  patrons,  for  it  is 
a  kind  of  business  which  attracts  customers  who  have 
nothing  particularly  to  do  except  study  their  own  personal 
appearance  and  desires.  And  a  successful  business  always 
breeds  so  many  imitations  that  presently  there  will  be 
no  faces  left  that  are  not  so  perfect  in  appearance  that 
the  retouching  of  a  portrait  negative  will  be  as  futile  a 
proceeding  as  painting  the  lily.  However,  fashion  is  so 
capricious  that  possibly  by  that  time  it  will  be  the  thing 
to  be  rather  ugly,  and  another  set  of  restorers  will  arise 
whose  business  it  will  be  to  provide  faces  with  the  crows’ 
feet  and  other  markings  which,  at  present,  are  at  a  dis¬ 
count.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  present  position 
it  would  be  well  if  professional  retouchers  were  to  take 
up  the  business  of  face  restoration.  .  They  have  already 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  business  by  working  upon 
negatives,  and  would  find  little  difficulty  in  operating 
upon  the  living  model. 

*  *  * 

Comets.  Comets  were  common  things  in  the  photo¬ 

graphic  world  when  collodion  reigned  supreme,  and  before 
its  rival  gelatine  had  appeared.  But  they  were  only 
comets  in  form — markings  on  the  plate  which  would  some¬ 
times  make  their  appearance  in  spite  of  all  the  poor 
photographer  could  do.  But  real  comets  seem  to  have 
been  more  frequent  in  those  days  than  they  are  now. 
We  still  hear  of  comets,  it  is  true,  and  there  has  been 
one  frollicing  through  the  Great  Bear  latelv,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  we 
must  confess  that  the  Editorial  nude  optic  has,  as  yet, 
tailed  to  detect  it.  Those  who  want  to  know  wha^  it  was, 


or  is  like,  can  find  excellent  photographs  of  the  strange 
visitant  in  our  contemporary,  “  Knowledge.”  These  pic¬ 
tures  were  taken  by  the  master  hand  of  Dr.  Isaac  Roberts* 
and  are,  of  course,  the  best  of  their  kind.  But  whv  is  it 
that  we  have  no  big  comets  now?  comets  about  which, 
there  is  no  mistake,  but  which  used  to  dominate  the  major 
part  of  the  sky.  Such  was  Donati’s,  which  middle-aged 
men  can  remember  as  an  event  of  their  childhood,  and* 
there  were  one  or  two  large  comets  to  be  seen  still  later. 
It  would  seem  that  ever  since  the  very  big  telescopes- 
came  into  use  comets  with  any  pretensions  to  size  have- 
modestly  kept  out  of  the  way.  Those  that  have  come 
along  now  are  so  far  off,  or  of  such  small  size,  with  tails 
only  a  few  millions  of  miles  lone-  that  they  are  quite  lost 
in  the  immensity  of  space,  except  to  the  astronomer  with 
big  glasses.  It  may  be  said  in  all  truth  that  a  comet  is 
the  one  thing  which  the  modern  snapshottist  has  had  no 
chance  of  snapping  at.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  a 
comet  of  respectable  size  can  be  successfully  photographed 
without  a  telescope.  Of  course  the  best  results  are  only 
obtainable  with  an  equatorial  clock  movement,  such  as  is 
found  in  any  good  observatory,  but  a  very  passable  picture 
of  such  a  phenomenon  can  be  secured  by  comparatively 
simple  means.  We  have  in  our  possession  a  picture  of  a 
comet  taken  with  an  ordinary  camera  and  a  portrait  lensr 
in  the  year  1882,  by  a  Natal  photographer  The  apparatus 
employed  was  of  a  rough  and  ready  description,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  long  extension  camera,  so  fitted  to  a  hinged  board 
that  it  could  be  given  a  vertical  movement  by  means  of 
one  screw,  and  a  lateral  motion  by  means  of  another. 
The  operator  after  focussing  the  image  on  the  ground 
glass  as  usual,  hit  upon  a  good  expedient  for  keeping  the 
image  of  the  comet,  which  was,  of  course,  constantly  on 
the  move,  owing  to  its  own  motion  through  space  and 
the  motion  of  earth,  in  one  place  on  the  sensitive  plate. 
He  opened  the  door  of  the  single  back  which  he  employed, 
and  watched  the  image  under  the  focussing  cloth,  through 
tho  gelatine  plate,  keeping  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  to  a 
guide  mark  on  the  back  of  the  glass,  by  constant  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  screws  already  referred  to,  to  which  handles 
were  attached.  The  picture  was  a  success,  and  although 
it  could  not  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  the  product 
of  a  well  equipped  observatory,  it  furnished  an  image  of 
the  comet  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  ninety-nine  per¬ 
sons  out  of  a  hundred.  As  its  producer’s  object  was  to 
place  the  photograph  on  the  market,  his  ingenuity  was 
rewarded.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  remind  our 
readers  that  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  pictorial 
representations  of  a  comet  is  to  be  found  in  the  famous 
Bayeux  tapestry.  Every  great  event  on  the  earth  was 
supposed  to  be  associated  with  some  portent  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  Battle  of  Hastings  had  its  own  special 
comet.  In  the  tapestry  this  is  well  seen,  and  there  is 
a  crowd  of  half-a-dozen  men  gazing  at  it,  their  peculiarity 
being  that  they  have  only  seven  legs  among  them.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  rest  of  the  limbs  were  lost  in  the  aforesaid  battle, 

but  they  are  certainly  missing  in  the  picture. 

4  *  * 


The  Misdescribed  photographs,  faked  photo- 

Du*'+'Ca*  graphs,  and  drawings  falsely  alleged  to 

n  gfap  .  jiave  been  taken  from  camera  pictures, 
have  of  late  years  played  an  important  part  in  political 
affairs.  When  all  kinds  of  rumours  were  set  afloat  a 
short  time  ago  by  the  pro-Boers,  about  the  horrors  which 
were  supposed  to  occur  in  the  concentration  camps  off 
South  Africa,  photographs  were  published  depicting  in  a 
terribly  realistic  manner  the  state  of  emaciation  to  which 
the  victims  of  British  brutality  had  been  reduced.  These 
pictures  were  really  taken  in  India,  and  were  photographs 
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of  starving  Hindoos,  but  they  served  their  purpose  in 
stirring  up  the  sympathies  of  ignorant  folk — the  majority 
of  whom  would  be  unable  to  show  the  position  of  either 
India  or  South  Africa  upon  a  map  of  the  world.  In  a 
lecture  at  the  Camera  Club,  a  few  months  ago,  Mr.  Car 
Thomas,  of  the  “  Graphic,”  showed  a  picture  which  had 
been  published  in  Germany  about  the  same  time,  which 
professed  to  be  copied  from  a  photograph.  It  represented 
British  soldiers  holding  Boer  women  in  front  of  them  to 
stop  the  bullets  of  the  enemy.  The  picture  was  by  no 
means  badly  drawn,  and  we  can  imagine  the  impression 
it  would  give,  among  those  who  have  no  opportunity  of 
judging  of  its  mendacity,  of  British  chivalry,  an  impression 
which,  no  doubt,  still  remains.  We  understand  that  the 
starving  Hindoo  picture  also  did  duty  for  the  Spanish 
concentration  camps,  and  very  probably  copies  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  are  carefully  preserved  by  some  agitator  or  other  for 
use  when  the  next  occasion  occurs.  The  most  recent 
example  of  sophisticated  photography  of  this  kind  appeared 
in  “  Black  and  White,”  and  showed  two  dead  Bulgarians 
tied  to  a  cart  in  charge  of  Turkish  soldiers,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  interested  crowd  of  villagers.  The  Turkish 
Embassy  has  denounced  this  picture  as  a  fraud,  and  the 
editor  of  the  paper  shifts  the  responsibility  for  its  pro¬ 
duction  upon  France,  where  it  appeared  in  “  Le  Matin,” 
and  other  illustrated  papers  before  he  secured  an  electro 
for  the  use  of  his  own  journal.  An  official  of  the  Turkish 
Embassy,  we  are  told  in  the  “  Daily  Mail,”  says  that  he 
recently  received  a  visit  from  a  distinguished  journalist 
in  Paris,  who  showed  him  the  original  photograph  from 
which  the  published  picture  had  been  faked.  This 
■original  depicted  two  Bulgarian  brigands  who  had  been 
captured  by  the  Turks,  put  to  death  and  photographed. 
There  was  nothing  else  in  the  picture,  all  the  sensational 
surroundings  of  the  published  specimen  being  added  sub¬ 
sequently.  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  stop  this 
nefarious  sophistication  of  a  photograph.  Artists  who 
are  trained  to  work  for  illustrated  journals  are  able  to 
accomplish  wonders  with  a  very  inferior  photograph,  and 
they  think  nothing  of  putting  in  or  painting  out  any 
•desirable  or  undesirable  objects,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
the  work  is  so  beautifully  done  that  it  wants  an  expert 
eye  to  distinguish  between  the  impression  made  by  the 
lens  and  that  of  the  faker.  Editors  with  the  best  inten¬ 
tions  are  liable  to  be  imposed  upon.  One  case  we  call 
to  mind.  A  picture  was  published  in  a  London  journal 
which  the  editor  had  received  in  all  good  faith  from  a 
soldier  at  the  front  in  South  Africa.  It  subsequently 
proved  to  be  made  up  of  three  pictures  which  had  been 
published  some  months  before  in  another  newspaper,  tne 
figures  having  been  cut  out,  pasted  in  juxtaposition  and 
photographed.  The  picture  was  accompanied  by  a 
plausible  letter  describing  the  scene  depicted  which, 
under  its  new  name,  was  wholly  imaginary.  Possibly  this 
work  of  art  was  concocted  more  in  joke  than  as  a  de¬ 
liberate  fraud,  but  it  will  serve  to  show  how  photography 

can  be  used  to  tell  pictorial  lies. 

*  *  * 

Galalith.  The  short  account  which  we  gave  a  fort¬ 

night  ago  of  this  hornlike  material  has  brought  us  many 
letters  of  inquiry  from  those  who  are  wishful  to  know 
whether  the  new  product  is  likely  to  be  of  use  in  photo¬ 
graphic  industries.  We  are  now  able  to  give  some  further 
particulars  of  the  properties  of  Galalith,  which  is  now  being 
made  as  an  article  of  commerce  at  a  factory  at  Hamburg. 
Here  it  is  issued  as  a  raw  material  in  the  shape  of  slabs, 
staves,  and  tubes,  from  which  it  can  be  fashioned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  different  manufacturers.  Galalith  can  be 
readily  turned,  and  has  little  effect  upon  edged  tools; 


like  horn,  it  admits  of  pressing,  bending,  and  stamping. 
It  is  a  good  insulator  for  electrical  purposes,  it  is  absolutely 
free  from  smell,  it  is  uninflammable,  and  fats,  oils,  ether 
and  benzine  effect  it  not.  With  acids  and  alkalis  it  may  be 
regarded  as  behaving  like  natural  horn.  It  can  be  coloured 
without  difficulty,  and  will  take  a  high  polish.  It  is 
being  used  for  various  articles  to  replace  ivory,  horn, 
tortoiseshell,  celluloid,  amber,  and  coral.  There  is  now 
little  woodwork  in  many  forms  of  modern  cameras,  and  this 
new  material,  with  a  specific  weight  of  only  1.3  to  1.4, 
might,  we  think,  replace  it  with  advantage.  But  manu¬ 
facturers  must  necessarily  be  careful  in  admitting  to  their 
works  new  and  untried  materials,  for  the  promoters  of  such 
things  extol  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  are  silent  as 
to  any  imperfections  which  they  may  possess.  If  all  that 
we  hear  of  Galalith  be  true,  it  should  be  a  most  useful 
addition  to  the  resources  of  the  general  optician,  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  hundreds  of  little  implements,  from 
opera  glasses,  to  toy  compasses,  in  which  he  is  required 
to  deal.  If  a  certain  newspaper  report  of  French  origin 
be  founded  on  fact,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  coarser 
kind  of  material  made  from  caseine,  which  is  likely  to 
have  a  still  wider  use  than  galalith.  The  paragraph  in 
question  has  the  startling  heading  :  “  Streets  Paved  With 
Milk,”  and  we  are  told  that  the  inventor  of  the  new  material 
has  made  an  offer  to  the  Paris  Municipal  Authority  to  pave 
a  street  with  it,  claiming  that  it  would  not  only  be  more 
durable  and  softer  than  any  other  substance  now  used 

for  paving,  but  that  it  would  be  absolutely  noiseless. 

*  *  « 

The  use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  though  now  legalised, 
makes  but  slow  progress  in  England. 
The  report  recently  issued  by  the  City 
authorities,  shows  that  during  last  year  the  number  of 
weights,  measures,  and  weighing  instruments  presented 
for  verification  was  306,750,  and  the  number  found  correct 
and  stamped  was  284,102,  the  rejections  amounting  to 
22,648 ;  of  these  the  number  of  metric  weights  and 
measures  submitted,  during  the  year,  for  verification  was 
only  709,  of  which  581  were  found  correct  and  stamped, 
arid  128  were  rejected.  Now  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  rejected  to  the  stamped  under  the  British  system 
was,  roughly,  but  one  to  13,  while  the  rejected  to  the 
accepted  for  stamping  under  the  metric  system  was,  again 
roughly,  the  proportion  of  one  to  six — just  about  double. 
This  would  tend  to  show  that  the  English  makers  of  weights 
and  measures  are  not  so  careful  over  their  work  in  the 
case  of  the  metric  system  as  they  are  in  the  avoirdupois 
system.  This  calls  to  mind  an  experience  of  our  own 
that  occurred  a  short  time  ago.  It  was  this.  We  had 
arranged  with  a  friend  to  make  some  comparative  experi¬ 
ments  with  some  formulae  written  according  to  the  metric 
system.  Thinking  that,  possibly,  our  friend  might  not  have 
a  set  of  metric  weights,  we  took  a  set  of  our  own  of  foreign 
make,  weighing  from  a  centigramme  to  300  grammes,  cost¬ 
ing,  wholesale,  fitting  in  a  neat  box,  about  3s.  6d.  We 
found,  however,  that  our  friend  had  just  provided  himself 
with  a  set,  obtained  from  one  of  the  first  scale  makers  in 
London,  at  about  three  times  the  price.  When  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  concluded  it  occurred  to  us  to  test  our  cheap 
set  of  foreign  make  against  the  more  costly  English  ones, 
and  we  found  that  they  did  not  agree — there  being  a  con¬ 
siderable  difference  between  some  of  the  weights,  and  the 
question  arose  as  to  which  were  wrong.  Testing  the 
English,  we  found  they  did  not  agree  amongst  themselves, 
for  instance,  say,  the  20  gramme  did  not  balance  with  20 
grammes  made  up  with  the  smaller  weights,  nor  did  the 
others  of  either  denominations  with  the  smaller  or  larger 
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ones  of  equal  value.  Our  own  cheap  set  were  then  tested 
under  similar  conditions,  and  they  proved  to  be  true,  that 
is  all  the  larger  weights  exactly  balanced  with  the  smaller 
weights  made  up  to  equal  value.  All  this  would  seem  to 
discount  the  value  of  metric  weights  made  in.  England, 
unless  they  are  actually  stamped  by  the  weights  and 
measures  authorities. 

*  *  * 

Meteorology.  The  British  Association  is  now  holding 
its  annual  meeting  at  Southport;  so,  also,  is  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  for  Meteorology — consisting  of  thirty- 
two  eminent  scientists  and  representatives  of  official 
meteorological  organisations  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Committee  have  not  met  in  England  since  1876,  and 
it  has,  with  a  special  Committee  of  the  British  Association, 
chartered  a  steamer,  and  will,  off  the  Lancaster  coast,  con¬ 
duct  a  trial  of  investigating  the  upper  atmosphere  by  means 
of  kite  flying.  So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  a  kite 
has  not  yet  been  flown  higher  than  seventeen  thousand  feet, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  foreign  experi¬ 
mentalists  can  emulate  this,  for  it  is  said  that  in  some  cases 
their  kites  have  reached  a  height  of  sixty  thousand  feet. 
On  the  shore  at  Southport,  Professor  Peruter,  of  Vienna, 
will  conduct  a  series  of  experiments  regarding  the  effect 
of  gunshots  upon  rain  clouds.  It  appears  that  hail  cannon 
for  firing  at  storm  clouds  are  now  in  common  use  by  vine 
growers  in  Styria,  in  Austria,  and  they  are  said  to  have 
remarkable  effects  in  arresting  the  fall  of  hail.  The  experi¬ 
ments  at  Southport  are  expected  to  enable  a  more  pro¬ 
nounced  opinion  to  be  given  regarding  the  present  con¬ 
fused  theories  on  this  subject.  The  result  of  these  experi¬ 
ments,  made  in  England,  will  be  looked  forward  to  with 
interest  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  meteorology,  and 
where  is  the  observant  photographer  who  does  not? 

- 4 - 

* 

Goldsmiths’  Institute,  New  Cross. — Commencing  September  23rd, 
lectures  on  photography  will,  as  hitherto,  be  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Wilkinson.  The  following  are  the  particulars  : — Friday  evenings,  from 
8  to  9.30.  A  six-months’  course  on  Practical  Elementary  Photography. 
Fee,  7s.  6d.  Wednesday  evening,  from  8  to  9.30.  A  six-months’ 
course  on  Practical  Advanced  Photography,  including  enlarged  negative 
making,  retouching  and  working-up  negatives;  carbon  and  guim 
bichromate  printing ;  preparation  of  printing  papers ;  lantern  slides  by 
three-colour  process ;  photo-lithography,  collotype  process  blocks, 
photogravure,  etc.  Each  lecture  will  be  illustrated  either  by  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  process  under  consideration,  or  by  specially 
prepared  lantern  slides  projected  by  an  electric  lantern.  Fee,  12s.  6d. 
Students  at  the  above  courses  will  be  eligible  to  sit  for  the  examinations 
in  photography  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  held  in 
April,  1904,  at  their  fee  of  3s.  6d.  The  Friday  course  will  prepare  for 
Section  A — Pure  Photography — Ordinary  and  Honors  Grade.  The 
Wednesday  course  will  prepare  for  section  B — Photo-Mechanical  Pro¬ 
cesses — Ordinary  and  Honors  Grade.  The  photographic  studio  and 
dark-room  are  very  completely  equipped,  and  are  fitted  with  electric 
are  lamps  for  copying  and  portraiture.  The  department  is  provided 
with  studio,  landscape,  lantern  slide,  and  copying  cameras,  and 
enlarging  lantern,  and  a  powerful  electric  projection  lantern;  it  also 
possesses  complete  outfits  for  photo-lithographic  and  collotype  work, 
for  platinotype  and  carbon  printing,  and  for  retouching  and  other 
branches  of  modem  photographic  practice.  Students  must  provide 
their  own  sensitive  paper  and  plates,  but  all  chemicals  and  apparatus 
required  will  be  furnished  by  the  Institute.  The  Goldsmiths’  Institute 
Buildings  will  be  open  to  the  public  for  inspection  on  Tuesday,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  Thursday,  September  15th,  16th,  and  17th,  from  6.30  to 
9.30  p.m.  The  following  short  popular  entertainments  will  be  givci* 
by  the  Photographic  Department :  — Tuesday  :  An  exhibition  of  lantern 
slides  by  students  of  the  Department.  Wednesday  :  A  demonstration 
of  enlarging.  Thursday  :  A  lecture  on  the  photography  of  colour. 
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II. 

Registration  after  Piracy. 

In  concluding  the  previous  article  reference  was  made  to  the 
registration  of  copyright  after  piracies  had  been  made,  and 
whether  any  advantages  would  accrue  from  such  after  registra¬ 
tion.  Copyright,  it  may  be  explained,  exists  from  the  time  the 
picture  is  taken,  but  no  action  can  be  taken  until  after  it  has 
been  registered.  Section  4  of  the  Act  reads  thus: — “And  no 
proprietor  of  such  copyright  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  cf 
this  Act  until  such  registration,  and  no  action  shall  be  sus¬ 
tainable  nor  any  'penalty  be  recoverable  in  respect  of  anything 
done  before  registration.”  (I  have  underlined  the  word  penalty 
here  because  it  is  distinct  from  damages.)  Nothing  can  be  much 
clearer  or  more  explicit  than  this.  Therefore  it  is  no  use  for 
a  photographer,  after  the  piracy  has  been  committed,  to  register 
his  copyright  and  then  expect  to  recover  penalties  and  damages 
for  such  copies  as  were  made  and  sold  prior  to  the  registration, 
for  the  Act  expressly  says  he  cannot. 

Section  6  of  the  Act,  however,  makes  it  illegal  to  “  sell,  pub¬ 
lish.  let  to  hire,  exhibit,  or  distribute,  or  offer  for  sale,  hire, 
exhibition,  or  distribution,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  im¬ 
ported,  sold,  published,  let  on  hire,  distributed,  or  offered  for 
sale,  hire,  exhibition,  or  distribution,  any  repetition,  copy, 
or  imitation  of  the  said  work,  or  the  design  thereof,  made  with¬ 
out  such  consent  as  aforesaid,  such  person  for  every  such 
offence  shall  forfeit,  etc.”  For  some  time  past  it  has  been  a 
question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  this  section  does  not  apply 
to  the  selling  of  copies  after  the  registration  of  the  copyright 
has  been  effected,  although  they  may  have  been  made  before  it 
was  registered.  In  such  a  case  the  sale,  which  is  an  offence, 
is  committed  after  the  conditions  of  the  Act  have  been  fulfilled  by 
the  owner  of  the  copyright  having  registered  it.  I  have  recently 
been  at  some  little  trouble  in  consulting  the  works  of  the 
best  authorities  on  Copyright  Law  on  this  point.  Here  is  a 
case  which  I  will  quote — I  might  quote  another,  but  one  de¬ 
cision  is  sufficient  for  the  present.  It  is  from  “  The 
Law  of  Copyright,”  W.  A.  Copinger  (1893),  page  454: — “The 
action  was  brought  to  recover  penalties  and  damages  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The  statement  of  the  claim  does  not 
claim  in  respect  of  Common  Law  right,  or  right  under  any 
other  Act,  but  under  this  Act  (25-26  Vic.,  c.  68).  There  was 
no  necessity  to  register  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  here 
nothing  was  proved  to  have  been  done  after  registration  ex¬ 
cept  the  sale.  The  plaintiffs’  claim  is  founded  entirely  on  the 
statute,  and  if  they  fail  to  show  that  the  case  comes  within  the 
statute,  they  cannot  recover  either  penalties  or  damages.  The  sale 
here  was  a  sale  of  copies  which,  so  far  as  the  Act  goes,  were 
lawfully  made,  having  been  made  before  registration,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  case  does  not  come  within  the  Act,  and  the  defendant 
is  entitled  to  judgment.  The  Court  of  Appeal  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  Divisional  Court,  and  the  Master  of  the  Roils 
in  delivering  judgment  said  :  The  question  was  whether  a  per¬ 
son  might  sell  after  registration  copies  made  before  registra¬ 
tion.  The  proprietor  of  the  copyright  could  not  sue  in  respect 
of  the  making  of  the  copies  before  registration.  But  he  could 
sue  for  the  sale  of  the  copies  so  made,  as  copyright  existed  at 
the  time  when  the  copies  were  made  *  (sic).  The  word  “  un¬ 
lawful  ”  meant  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor.  There¬ 
fore  every  proprietor  of  a  work  which  was  pirated  before  re¬ 
gistration  could  bring  an  action  for  a  sale  or  other  wrong 
committed  after  registration.  Accordingly,  both  under  the 
general  law  and  under  the  statute  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled 
to  an  injunction  and  the  damages.  As  to  whether  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  were  entitled  to  penalties  different  considerations  arose.” 

*  Probably  “  sold  ”  is  meant. — E.  W.  F. 
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A  similar  decision  could  be  quoted,  but  this  is  quite  sufficient 
to  show  what  the  law  is  on  this  point. 

I  may,  however,  give  one  or  two  extracts  from  other  works 
on  Copyright  Law  :  — “  The  benefit  of  the  Act  to  which  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  copyright  is  not  to  be  entitled  until  registration 
is  not  the  copyright  itself,  but  the  right  to  sue.  The  copyright 
exists  from  the  time  the  work  is  made  ;  from  the  moment  of  re¬ 
gistration  the  proprietor  can  sue  in  respect  of  a  breach  of  it, 
but  he  can  only  recover  in  respect  of  a  breach  committed  after 
registration.  The  sale  after  registration,  of  a  copy  made  be¬ 
fore  registration  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  is  a 
breach  which  the  proprietor  can  sue  for  damages.”  (“  The  Law  of 
Artistic  Copyright,”  Winslow  (1889),  page  28.) 

If  an  unauthorised  copy  is  made  before  the  proprietor  is 
registered  but  sold  afterwards,  an  action  for  damages  will  lie 
for  the  offence  of  selling  such  copies,  but  no  action  for  penalties 
(Tuck  and  Sons  v.  Priester,  1887  ;  Tuck  v.  Continental,  1887). 
No  action  will  lie  for  the  making.  (“  A  Treatise  upon  the  Law 
of  Copyright,”  Macgillivray,  1902.) 

From  the  above  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  photographer  can  obtain 
an  injunction  restraining  the  sale  of  piracies  of  his  nictures 
after  he  has  registered  his  copyright,  although  they  may  have 
been  made  before  he  had  done  so.  He  can  also  recover 
damages  from  the  seller,  but  he  cannot  recover  penalties,  which 
he  might  have  done  in  addition  had  he  registered  his  copyright 
before  the  piracy  was  committed.  Many  who  have  failed  to 
register  their  copyright  until  they  have  found  their  pictures 
pirated  as  postcards,  in  view  albums,  etc.,  will  probably  be 
glad  to  know  that  they  can  have  redress,  if  they  register  it  now, 
for  any  copies  dealt  with  afterwards  if  they  choose  to  put  the 
law  in  force.  This  they  can  do  against  anyone  selling  the 
copies,  whether  they  be  actually  those  who  made  them,  or  the 
shopkeepers  who  bought  them  from  the  pirates. 

Innocent  Agents. 

Photographers  frequently  have  pictures  brought  them  to  copy, 
or  perhaps  make  enlargements  from,  but  all  may  not  be  aware 
that  if  the  work  be  a  copyright  one  they,  if  they  execute  the 
work,  lay  themselves  open  to  an  action  for  infringement.  It 
will  be  no  defence  to  plead  that  they  were  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  copyright  in  the  picture.  The  one  who  employs 
them  to  do  the  work  is  also  open  to  an  action  for  infringement. 
I  will  here  quote  again  from  Mr.  Macgillivray’s  excellent  work 
(page  184): — “It  is  no  defence  to  say  that  the  taking  was  an 
innocent  one  and  unintentional  (Brooks  v.  Religious  Tract 
Society,  1897).  In  the  case  of  a  claim  for  penalties  in  respect 
of  importing  or  selling  pirated  copies,  knowledge  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  proved,  but  in  no  other  case.”  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  will  not  avail  a  shopkeeper,  who  sells  pirated  pictures  as 
postcards  and  the  like,  to  plead  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
they  were  copyright.  On  this  point  I  will  make  another  short 
extract  from  the  above  work  (page  179) : — “If  a  publisher  pro¬ 
cures  a  printer  to  strike  off  copies  of  an  infringement,  the  nrinter 
is  liable  even  though  he  is  entirely  innocent.  It  was  argued, 
in  Baschet  v.  London  Illustrated,  that  the  printer  was  only  liable 
if  he  printed  for  his  own  use,  and  if  another  caused  or  procured 
him  to  print,  it  was  only  the  person  causing  or  procuring  who 
was  liable.  It  was  held  that  both  the  employers  and  the  em¬ 
ployee  were  liable  for  the  same  offence.” 

This  shows  that  photographers  sometimes  run  risks  in  copying 
pictures  brought  to  them  for  the  purpose,  unless  they  assure 
themselves  beforehand  that  there  is  no  copyright  in  the  work. 
Ibis  can  usually  be  done  by  inquiring  if  the  portrait  were  taken 
for,  and  paid  for,  by  the  sitter  as  an  ordinary  customer.  When 
this  is  found  to  be  the  case  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that 
there  is  no  copyright  in  the  picture.  If,  however,  there  is  any 


doubt  on  the  point,  and  there  may  be  when  the  subject  is  not 
a  portrait,  or  if  it  is  one  of  a  public  character,  the  photograph,  r 
will  do  well  to  get  a  written  agreement  from  the  customer  to 
the  effect  that  he  will  indemnify  him  in  any  costs  he  may  be  put 
to  in  the  event  of  there  being  a  copyright  in  the  picture.  This 
agreement  should  bear  a  sixpenny  agreement  stamp. 

Importation  of  Pirated  Pictures. 

It  is  an  offence  to  import  any  copyright  pictures  without  the 
owner’s  consent,  or  to  sell  or  deal  with  them  in  any  way. 
In  such  a  case  an  action  will  lie  for  damages,  delivery  up  of  the 
pirated  copies,  an  injunction,  and  an  inspection  of  account — 
that  is,  an  account  of  all  the  copies  illegally  dealt  with.  Piracies 
may  also  be  detained  by  the  officers  of  His  Majesty’s  Customs 
if  notice  be  given  to  them  that  they  are  piracies  (vide  section 
10  of  the  Act).  Shopkeepers  and  others  who  deal  in  foreign 
reproductions  will  do  well  to  bear  this  section  in  mind,  for  they 
are  liable,  as  well  as  the  importers,  for  damages,  etc.,  for  the 
selling  of  pirated  copyrights.  Quite  recently  there  have  been 
several  successful  actions  for  selling  piracies  of  English  and 
German  copyrights,  made  in  America  and  imported  into  this 
country. 

Registration  of  Copyright. 

This  is  a  very  simple  matter.  Printed  forms  may  be  obtained 
at  Stationers’  Hall  at  one  penny  each.  These  are  filled  up 
according  to  the  instructions  upon  them,  which  are  very  clear, 
with  a  description  of  the  subject  to  be  registered.  In  the  case 
of  photographs  a  copy  should  be  slightly  attached  by  gum  to 
the  form.  This  may  then  be  delivered  by  hand,  when  a  receipt 
for  it,  bearing  the  register  number,  will  be  given.  Or  the  form 
may  be  sent  by  post  (post  paid),  with  a  postal  order  for  the 
amount,  made  payable  to  the  Registrar,  Stationers’  Hall. 
Postage  stamps,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are  not  accepted  in 
payment  of  fees.  The  publishers  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  I  know,  undertake  the  registration  of  copyright 
for  the  convenience  of  readers,  if  Is.  7d.  in  stamps,  with  two 
unmounted  prints,  are  sent  them.  One  of  the  prints,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  they  file  themselves  for  future  reference.  When  a  copy¬ 
right  is  assigned  from  one  person  to  another  the  assignment  must 
be  registered  at  Stationers’  Hall  before  the  assignee  can  sue  in 
case  of  its  infringement.  Therefore,  when  a  business  is  disposed 
of,  and  a  number  of  copyright  negatives  are  sold  with  it,  each 
subject  must  be  separately  assigned,  and  the  assignment  re¬ 
gistered  before  the  purchaser  can  sue  for  infringement. 

Ascertaining  Copyright. 

A  question  is  frequently  asked  as  to  how  one  is  to  learn  if 
any  particular  picture  is  copyright  or  not.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  searching  the  register  at  Stationers’  Hall.  The  search 
must  be  done  personally,  as  the  Stationers’  Company  do  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  make  searches.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter,, 
as  the  register  is  arranged  alphabetically,  and  if  the 
copyright  has  at  any  time  been  assigned  from  one 
person  to  another,  that  is  also  shown  in  the  re¬ 
gister.  The  fee  for  searching  the  register  is  one  shilling 
for  each  subject  searched  for.  Certified  copies  of  entries  in  the 
register  can  be  had  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  shillings,  and 
such  copies  are  prima  facie  proof  of  the  matters  alleged  therein. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  advise,  in  all  cases  when  action  is  to 
be  taken  for  infringement  of  copyright,  that  the  plaintiff  should 
assure  himself  beforehand  that  the  copyright  is  legally  his,  and 
that  it  has  been  duly  registered,  or,  if  it  has  been  assigned  to  him, 
that  the  assignment  has  also  been  registered.  Unless  these 
points  have  been  properly  attended  to,  his  action,  if  it  be  con¬ 
tested,  will  probably  fail,  and  he  will  have  to  bear  the  costs  of 
the  suit.  E.  W.  Foxlee. 
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THE  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  OF  METALS. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.] 

The  study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  metals  was  begun 
in  1864  by  Dr.  Sorby,  who  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  origin  of  meteoric  iron,  but  he  found  that 
the  results  were  of  even  more  value  in  connection  with  practical 
metallurgy  than  with  the  origin  of  meteoric  iron,  and  he  soon 
extended  his  work  to  manufactured  iron  and  steel.  Dr.  Sorby 
was  followed  in  1875,  in  Germany,  by  Martens  ;  and  during  the 
last  few  years  an  army  of  workers  in  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
America,  and  in  this  country  have  taken  up  the  task,  and  have 
made  themselves  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  most  of  the 
better  known  metals  and  alloys. 

The  Society  has  recently  heard  two  lectures  on  photomicro¬ 
graphy  by  two  eminent  workers— Dr.  Charters  White  and  Dr. 
Norman  and  therefore  no  details  are  given  here  except  those 
that  are  exclusively  connected  with  metals.  The  essential 
difference  between  this  branch  and  what  I  may  call  ordinary 
photomicrography  is  that  metals  are  more  opaque  than  most 
other  substances,  and  that  owing  to  their  toughness  it  is  not 
possible  to  cut  sheets  from  them  sufficiently  thin  as  to  be 
transparent.  The  examination  of  metal  plates  rolled  out  or 
hammered  out  would  not  give  very  useful  results,  even  if  a 
transparent  plate,  such  as  gold,  was  prepared,  because  its 
original  structure  would  be  destroyed,  although  it  might  be 
restored  by  annealing.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions.  Cer¬ 
tain  metals  (such  as  sodium,  aluminium)  are  transparent  to 
the  X  rays,  and  Heycock  and  Neville  have  examined  gold- 
sodium,  and  gold-aluminium  and  copper  alloys  in  that  way; 
but,  speaking  generally,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  metals  by 
reflected  light.  The  preparation  of  metals  for  examination  has 
frequently  been  described,  and  it  will  suffice  now  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  process.  A  piece  of  metal  is  cut  from  a  large 
specimen  by  a  hack  saw  by  hand,  or  by  a  mechanical  saw. 
In-  this  latter  case  large  specimens  can  be  cut  up  without  neces¬ 
sitating  the  continuous  presence  of  the  operator.  The  most  con¬ 
venient  size  for  the  piece  to  be  polished  is  a  small  plate  with 
two  parallel  faces  about  ^in.  in  diameter  and  ^in.  thick.  One 
of  the  faces  is  then  filed  smooth,  the  filing  being  finished  with 
a  dead  smooth  file  ;  and  it  is  then  polished  in  succession  with 
emery  of  gradually  increasing  fineness.  The  emery  may  be 
on  paper  or  cloth,  which  can  be  stretched  on  a  piece  of  board 
or  on  revolving  discs.  The  metal  is  pressed  against  the  emery 
as  lightly  as  possible,  especially  in  the  case  of  soft  metals  or 
alloys.  Several  mechanical  polishing  machines  have  been  de¬ 
vised  and  manufactured.  In  some  of  these  the  sections  of  metal 
are  attached  to  a  wooden  block  or  held  by  jaws,  and  then  held 
with  an  adjustable  pressure  against  the  grinding  and  polishing 
discs  of  a  power-driven  revolving  wheel. 

Success  in  polishing  depends  largely  on  the  polishing  powders. 
The  final  polishing  can  often  be  finished  by  means  of  a  jeweller’s 
rouge  that  has  been  washed  free  from  all  large  particles.  No 
commercial  powders,  however,  are  quite  satisfactory.  The 
particles  are  never  of  uniform  grade,  and  some  of  them  are  so 
much  coarser  than  the  remainder  that  deep  scratches  are  made 
by  the  individual  large  particles  and  the  preparation  of  the 
specimen  delayed.  The  best  way  is  for  each  operator  to  prepare 
bis  own  polishing  powders  by  levigation ;  stirring  them  up  in 
vater,  and  allowing  them  to  settle.  M.  Le  Chatelier  has  pointed 
mt  that  the  precautions  adopted  by  Schloesing  in  the  analysis 
ff  kaolins  are  quite  worth  adopting.  He  treats  the  powders 
vith  dilute  nitric  acid  to  remove  carbonates  and  alkalies,  washes 
away  the  acid  with  distilled  water,  then  adds  a  little  ammonia, 
and  finally  stirs  up  the  powders  in  distilled  water,  and  allows 
diem  to  settle.  Then  the  particles  that  settle  in  the  first  fifteen 
minutes  are  separated  and  thrown  away,  as  being  too  coarse 


for  use.  The  succeeding  intervals  of  settlement  which  he 
adopts  are  one  hour,  four  hours,  twenty-four  hours,  and  three 
days ;  and  a  corresponding  number  of  different  grades  of 
powders  are  obtained,  the  finest  particles,  which  remain  sus¬ 
pended  in  water  for  several  days  before  subsiding,  being  used 
for  the  final  polishing.  These  powders  are  mixed  with  soap, 
made  into  a  paste,  and  stored  in  lead  tubes  such  as  are  used 
for  oil  paints.  Le  Chatelier  has  shown  that  the  best  powder 
consists  of  alumina  derived  from  the  calcination  of  ammonia 
alum.  This  is  far  better  than  ordinary  emery,  which  is,  of 
course,  of  the  same  composition,  and  has  been  adopted  among 
others  by  Professor  Gowland  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 
When  the  specimen  is  polished  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  bright 
mirror,  and  usually  reflects  light  perfectly  from  all  parts  of  its 
surface,  showing  no  structure.  There  are  exceptions  when  an 
alloy  consists  of  a  mixture  of  hard  and  soft  particles,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  silver-cadmium  alloys. 

In  other  cases  a  difference  of  colour  in  two  constituents  is 
apparent  without  etching,  but  generally  it  is  necessary  to 
develop  the  structure  by  attack  with  acids  or  some  other  re¬ 
agent  which  acts  unequally  on  the  various  constituents  of  the 
alloy,  or  to  tint  the  more  oxidisable  constituent  by  heating  the 
specimen  in  air.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  this  subject 
adequately  now,  because  almost  every  alloy  requires  different 
treatment  in  order  to  develop  its  structure.  There  is  always 
the  danger  that  the  operator  will  be  deceived  by  casual  stains, 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  no  appearance  should, 
be  accepted  until  it  has  been  confirmed  two  or  three  times 
by  repolishing  and  re-etching,  examining  first  after  very  light 
etching,  and  then  etching  more  and  more  until  the  corrosion  is 
too  deep  for  examination  by  the  microscope. 

The  specimen,  being  now  ready,  is  mounted  on  a  glass  slide 
with  wax  or  placed  in  the  jaws  of  a  metal  holder.  When  it  is 
permissible  to  use  a  cover  glass  the  most  convenient  holder  is 
that  devised  by  Mr.  Sauveur,  of  Boston,  in  which  the  specimen 
is  held  by  a  rubber  band  and  pressed  tightly  against  the  under 
side  of  a  cover  glass.  This  method  at  once  ensures  that  the 
plane  of  the  prepared  surface  of  the  metal  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  optical  axis,  but  the  glass  interferes  with  the  photographing 
of  the  object  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

Of  course  ordinary  objectives  are  adjusted  for  use  with  a 
cover  glass,  but  Zeiss’s  objectives  for  metallography  are  now 
supplied  adjusted  for  use  without  a  cover  glass,  except  that  for 
high  magnifications.  The  two  millimeter  apochromatic  objec¬ 
tive  for  oil-immersion  can  be  used  with  a  cover  glass  even  with 
the  illuminating  prism. 

Messrs.  Watson  make  an  excellent  metal  holder  for  use  with¬ 
out  a  cover  glass.  In  this  the  piece  of  metal,  of  any  shape,  is 
held  firmly  between  the  jaws,  which  are  adjusted  by  screws, 
and  levelling  in  one  direction  is  arranged,  for  by  turning  both 
screws  together  ;  there  is  no  arrangement  for  levelling  in  the 
other  direction.  The  usual  method  of  levelling  is  to  use  a 
tilting  stage  adjusted  'by  three  screws,  or  by  two  screws  and 
a  universal  joint.  The  specimen  is  mounted  on  a  glass  slide, 
held  by  clips  in  the  usual  way.  A  low-power  objective  is  racked 
down  until  it  is  close  to  the  object,  the  flat  surface  of  which 
is  brought  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  objective  by  tilting  the 
stage.  The  final  adjustments  are  made  while  the  object  is 
being  examined. 

The  source  of  illumination  used  in  the  laboratox-y  of  the  Royal 
Mint  is  a  Schuckert  lamp.  The  carbons  are  inclined,  not 
vertical,  so  that  the  crater  in  the  positive  carbon  may  emit  light 
horizontally.  Both  carbons  are  fed  independently,  so  that  the 
crater  remains  approximately  in  the  same  position,  and  the 
best  position  for  the  carbons  is  when  a  horizontal  line  drawn 
from  the  crater  of  the  positive  carbon  just  misses  the  end  of 
the  lower  carbon.  This  lamp  requires  a  current  of  twenty  to 
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thirty  amperes,  at  about  forty-five  volts,  and  only  works  by 
a  direct  current.  The  original  arrangement  advocated  by 
Martens  was  a  limelight  lamp,  or,  rather,  a  lamp  in  which  a 
rod  of  magnesia  was  heated  ’by  an  oxygen-gas  flame,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  lamp  gave  a  beautifully  steady  light.  The 
rays  of  light  are  rendered  parallel  by  a  lens,  pass  through  a 
water  chamber,  which  is  intended  to  absorb  some  of  the  heat 
rays,  and  thence  through  a  light  filter.  This  is  a  trough  in 
which  various  liquids  can  be  placed  to  intercept  some  of  the 
rays.  One  of  the  best  light  filters  is  the  Zettnow  filter,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  and  chromic  acid  ;  a 
thickness  of  1  cm.  of  this  intercepts  most  of  the  rays,  the  light 
coming  through  being  nearly  monochormatic.  A  solution  of 
acetate  of  copper  also  makes  a  good  light  filter.  Generally,  with 
apochromatic  lenses,  light  filters  are  not  necessary,  but  a  piece 
of  green  signal  glass  is  advantageous.  The  light  then  passes 
through  a  condensing  lens  and  an  iris  diaphragm.  These  are 
all  mounted  on  an  optical  bench,  along  which  they  can  slide. 
The  microscope  is  mounted  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  light,  which  is  directed  on  'to  the  surface  of  the  metal  by 
a  reflector.  One  of  the  oldest  of  these  reflectors  is  that  used 
by  Sorby,  and  known  as  the  Sorby-Beck  illuminator ;  it  can 
be  used  only  with  low  powers  because  it  is  interposed  between 
the  objective  and  the  specimen.  A  parabolic  mirror  at  the 
side  throws  the  light  obliquely  on  the  specimen,  and  a  silvered 
mirror,  which  can  be  moved  away  and  brought  back,  throws  ihe 
light  nearly  vertically  on  the  specimen.  Many  specimens  must 
be  examined  by  oblique  light,  as  well  as  by  vertical  light.  There 
are  more  modern  systems  of  obtaining  vertical  illumination, 
which  can  be  used  for  both  high  and  low  powers.  One  of  tin  se 
is  a  cover  glass  inclined  at  45  degrees  to  the  optical  axis.  r.'  he 
beam  of  light  is  partly  reflected  by  it,  and  this  part  passes 
through  the  objective  and  is  reflected  by  the  specimen,  return¬ 
ing  through  the  microscope. 

The  glass  must  not  be  thicker  than  an  ordinary  cover  glass, 
and  the  thinner  it  is  the  better.  Very  good  results  can  be> 
obtained  with  this  device  ;  in  particular,  fair  results  can  be 
obtained  when  the  object  is  protected  bv  a  cover  glass,  with  all 
powers  of  illumination.  It  was  exclusively  used  by  the  late 
Sir  W.  Roberts  Austen,  and  is  still  used  at  the  Mint.  Martens, 
however,  after  careful  trial,  came  to  the  conclusion  tint  the 
device  is  inferior  to  the  reflecting  prism,  which  is  placed  above 
the  objective,  and  covers  half  the  field.  The  light  is  totally 
reflected  through  the  objective,  falls  on  the  object  at  a  very  high 
angle — not  quite  vertical — so  that  a  cover  glass  is  inadmissible. 
If  a  cover  glass  is  used,  the  real  image  is  shown  covered  by 
a  strongly-fogged  image  a  little  to  one  side.  The  prism  works 
better  when  it  is  quite  close  to  the  back  lens  of  the  objective  ; 
and  for  this  reason  a  short-focus  objective  was  prepared  by  Zeiss 
at  the  suggestion  of  Martens.  The  length  of  the  2mm.  and  oilier 
objectives  is  about  1  cm.  instead  of  3  or  4  cm.  as  usual.  For 
the  same  reason  for  sliding  objective  chargers  of  Zeiss  are 
objectionable  when  this  is  used,  although  they  save  time.  I 
may  here  point  out  that  when  the  light  is  arranged  to  fall  cn 
the  illuminating  prism  or  the  cover  glass  of  Beck,  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  move  the  microscope  by  focussing  in  +he  usual 
way.  It  is,  therefore,  usual  for  the  stage  to  be  moveable,  and 
to  focus  by  racking  the  stage  in  and  out  instead  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  tube. 

With  regard  to  the  lenses  to  be  used,  it  is  decidedly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  use  powerful  objectives  and  eyepieces  of  low  power, 
combined  with  an  extension  of  moderate  amount.  In  this  way 
focussing  is  made  much  easier,  the  light  being  stronger  and  the 
contrast  between  light  and  shade  being  gr*eater. 

T  should  like  to  say  a  word  as  to  focussing.  A  good  focussing 
lens,  magnifying  about  6  diameters,  is  very  useful  with  low 


powers.  But  when  a  magnification  of  1,000  diameters  or  more 
is  being  used,  it  is  seldom  that  anything  can  be  better  than 
unassisted  vision,  using  a  ground  glass  and  not  a  plain  glass 
screen.  In  photographing  metals  the  object  is  not  all  in  one 
plane  ;  it  is  a  succession  of  troughs  and  hillocks,  and  one  might 
almost  say  that  there  is  no  absolutely  correct  focus  ;  when  the 
general  appearance  to  the  eye  is  at  its  best,  it  is  seldom  that 
anything  can  be  gained  by  focussing  any  particular  portion 
of  the  object.  In  fact,  an  incorrect  and  delusive  photograph 
may  result  from  making  the  attempt.  Of  course  it  occasionally 
happens  that  a  delicate  structure  is  better  revealed  by  more 
careful  focussing.  T.  K.  Rose,  D.Sc. 

Chemist  and  Assayer  to  the  Mint. 

CARBON  PRINTS  ON  METALLIC  SUPPORTS,  WITH 
BRIGHT  AND  GRAINED  SURFACES.* 
Generally,  when  the  photographer  desires  to  produce  carbon 
prints  upon  a  metallic  support,  especially  upon  a  bright  and 
highly  polished  surface,  he  employs  a  preliminary  coating  of 
normal  collodion,  this  coating  being  relied  upon  as  a  substratum 
or  go-between  with  the  metal  plate  and  the  carbon  print.  This 
is  especially  so  with  a  plate  of  copper  that  has  been  coated  with 
silver  and  highly  polished.  For  the  production  of  carbon  por¬ 
traits  upon  bright  copper  or  highly  polished  surfaces,  the  use 
of  collodion  is  not  necessary.  Carbon  prints  upon  metal  sur¬ 
faces  are  invariably  produce.d  by  single  transfer,  so  that  the 
developing  is  made  direct  upon  the  metal.  If  the  plate  should 
be  made  of  brass,  nickel-plated  copper,  or  a  bronze  of  almost 
any  description,  then  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  preliminary  coat¬ 
ing  of  collodion.  This  is  necessary  because  the  chromic  acid 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  (used  to 
sensitise  the  tissue)  attacks  the  zinc  contained  in  brass,  or 
the  nickel  coating  on  copper,  or  any  nickel  alloy,  combining 
the  nickel  or  zinc  and  liberating  copper  in  a  free  state,  giving 
spots  and  patches  of  copper  upon  the  surface.  Collodion  being 
an  inert  body  acts  as  a  neutral  layer  upon  the  surface  of  the 
alloy. 

The  preparation  of  the  carbon  tissue  does  not  differ  in  any 
way  from  the  usual  practice.  A  very  good  sensitising  solution 
for  the  carbon  tissue  to  be  used  may  be  prepared  as  follows :  — 


Bichromate  of  potash  (c.p.)  .  2  ounces. 

Distilled  water  .  50  ,, 

Glycerine  .  15  drops. 

Salicylic  acid  (dissolved  in  hot  water)  15  grains. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  .  40  ,, 


When  the  above  are  completely  dissolved,  filter  the  solution 
through  absorbent  cotton  and  sensitise  the  tissue  by  immersing 
it  for  three  minutes.  Squeegee  the  tissue  down  upon  a  clean 
sheet  of  glass,  then  suspend  it  to  dry  in  a  ventilated  and 
darkened  room.  Having  the  tissue  ready,  it  may  be  kept  for 
use  in  a  printing  frame  larger  in  size  than  the  tissue  by  placing, 
in  the  frame  a  piece  of  thick  sheet  glass  covered  with  black 
paper.  Put  in  the  tissue,  replace  the  back  of  the  frame,  and 
keep  the  tissue  under  pressure. 

If  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  grained  surface  upon,  say,  a 
plate  of  copper  or  aluminium  pressed  in  the  following 
manner  :  — Clean  the  copper-plate  well  by  dipping  it  into  and 
rubbing  it  with  a  small  rag  mop  dipped  in  a  solution  of  lye. 
This  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  a  small  quantity  of  potash 
lye,  about  four  ounces  dissolved  in  one  quart  of  warm  water ; 
allow  it  to  cool  off  before  use.  The  copper-plate  must  be 
planished  and  polished  previously.  Having  cleaned  the  plate 
with  the  potash  lye,  wash  it  well  and  dry.  When  dry,  brush 
the  back  of  the  plate  over  with  shellac  varnish  or  asphaltuni 
varnish.  Allow  to  dry  in  a  warm  place.  The  plate  should  be 
handled  by  the  edges  only,  the  fingers  not  being  allowed  to 

*  B3t  A.  J.  Jarman,  in  “Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.” 
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touch  the  surface.  The  surface  of  the  plate  must  now  be  rubbed 
well  "with  a  stick  of  charcoal,  such  as  is  used  by  photo-engravers. 
Dip  the  plate  and  charcoal  into  water  ;  lay  the  plate  upon  a 
smooth  board,  inclined  over  a  sink  so  that  in  rubbing  the  sur¬ 
face  backward  and  forward,  the  surface  grinding  drops  into  the 
sink.  The  graining  is  produced  by  immersing  the  well-cleaned 
copper-plate  into  a  mixture  of 

Nitric  acid  .  1  ounce. 

Water  .  20  ounces. 

If  the  graining  is  to  be  coarser,  the  water  must  be  reduced 
to  fifteen  ounces. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time  it  will  be  seen  that  the  surface 
of  the  copper  has  been  attacked  by  the  acid.  Rock  the  tray 
a  little,  and  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two  remove  the  plate, 
i  rinse  it  in  running  water,  then  scour  the  surface  with  a  fine 
brass  wire  scratch-brush.  This  can  be  done  by  hand,  or,  if 
possible,  use  the  rotary  scratch-brush  in  a  scratch-brush  lathe 
of  a  silver  plater.  The  object  of  the  scratch-brushing  is  to 
rub  down  any  slight  burr  formed  by  the  etching  of  the  acid. 
The  plate  may  now  be  washed  by  dipping  into  hot  water.  It 
will  dry  by  its  own  heat. 

If  aluminium  be  employed,  hydrochloric  acid  (muriatic  acid) 
must  be  used  instead  of  nitric,  because  nitric  acid  will  not 
attack  aluminium  except  at  a  high  temperature.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  the  same,  with  the  addition 
of  half  an  ounce  of  common  salt.  This  lessens  the  intense  action 
of  the  acid.  The  scratch-brushing  must  be  resorted  to  as 
before,  rinsing  the  plate,  dipping  into  hot  water,  and  drying. 

Assuming  now  that  a  carbon  print  has  been  produced  upon 
the  tissue  in  the  usual  way,  all  that  is  necessary  will  be  to 
take  the  copper,  silvered,  or  aluminium  plate,  and  dip  it  in 
the  lye.  Rub  lightly  with  a  soft  cotton  mop,  rinse  in  clean 
water,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  soak  the  exposed  tissue.  Dip 
the  tissue  and  metal  plate  into  a  syrup  composed  of 


White  .granulated  sugar  .  1  pound. 

Water  .  1  pint. 


This  solution  must  be  used  only  in  a  cold  condition. 

Place  the  soaked  tissue  and  plate  together ;  cover  with  a 
piece  of  indiarubber  cloth,  glazed  side  uppermost ;  place  upon 
a  level  surface.  Now  apply  a  squeegee,  lightly  at  first,  then 
gradually  increase  the  pressure  at  every  stroke,  not  rapidly, 
but  with  a  slow,  heavy  pressure.  If  several  plates  are  used, 
some  bright,  some  grained,  the  treayment  is  the  same.  Allow  the 
plates  to  stand  for  15  or  20  minutes  before  developing.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  place  them  in  cold  water,  allow  to  soak 
,or  a  minute  or  two,  then  transfer  them  to  a  larger  tray  con¬ 
taining  warm  water.  Rock  the  tray  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
air-bubbles  on  the  surface.  Take  the  first  tray,  half  fill  it  with 
water  of  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  take  one  of  the  metal 
plates  out  of  the  warm  water,  immerse  it,  then  carefully  lift 
the  tissue  from  one  corner.  All  that  will  be  necessary  now 
will  be  to  throw  the  warm  water  over  the  surface  of  the  plate 
with  the  right  hand  while  holding  the  plate  in  a  sloping  position 
with  the  left  hand.  In  a  very  short  time  the  print  will  be 
fully  developed.  Wash  it  by  dipping  into  clean,  cold  water; 
then  immerse  it  in  an  alum  bath  compound  of 

Common  alum  .  2  ounces. 

Water  .  100  „ 

The  plate  must  remain  in  this  bath  for  not  more  than  five 
minutes,  because  the  film  should  not  be  hardened  too  much. 

Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  plates,  and  after  the 
alum  water  wash  them  by  laying  them  in  clean  water  from 
tray  to  tray,  giving  five  minutes’  time  to  soak,  so  as  to  com¬ 
pletely  remove  the  alum.  They  then  may  be  placed  in  a  clean 
rack  to  dry. 


Carbon  prints  produced  upon  a  bright  silvered  plate  have 
very  much  the  same  effect  as  daguerreotypes  with  this 
exception,  the  portrait  may  be  seen  at  an  angle,  hence  they 
have  often  been  called  daguerreo-carbons.  Prints  produced 
upon  aluminium  have  an  exquisite  velvety  effect,  being  at  the 
same  time  absolutely  permanent. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  UNIVERSAL  EXPOSITION, 
ST.  LOUIS,  1904. 

[From  “Camera  Craft.”] 

It  has  been  determined  that  while  the  main  exhibit  of  photo¬ 
graphs  at  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1904  will  be  in  the  Liberal 
Arts  Department,  yet,  under  certain  rules  and  regulations, 
selected  pictures  wil  be  given  a  place  in  the  Art  Building,  under 
the  rules  of  the  Art  Department. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  problems  involved,  a 
thorough  canvass  of  the  situation  and  fully  testing  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  members  of  photographic  associations,  societies, 
and  clubs,  the  following  conclusions  have  been  reached  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  collection  and  display  of  photographs  at  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Exposition,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  photographic  fra¬ 
ternity  will  be  more  than  generous  in  their  co-operation  to  the 
end  that  the  highest  examples  of  their  work  will  make  the  photo¬ 
graphic  section  conspicuous  for  its  excellence. 

First. — Each  society  of  photographers  is  requested  to  select 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  deemed  best,  from  photographs  offered 
by  its  members  for  exhibit,  such  pictures  as  they  consider  most 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a  great  Universal  Exposition.  The  nic- 
tures  so  selected,  together  with  such  as  may  be  offered  by  in¬ 
dividuals  not  members  of  a  photographic  society,  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  committee  of  review  and  selection. 

Second. — The  following  named  camera  clubs  and  photographic 
societies  are  requested  to  name  one  person  each  as  a  member 
of  a  committee  of  review  and  selection,  the  members  so  named 
to  be  certified  by  the  officers  of  the  respective  clubs  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts  not  later  than  November  1, 
1903.  The  societies  to  be  represented  are :  The  Photographic 
Association  of  America  ;  the  Photo-Secession  of  New  York  ;  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  ;  the  Society  of  Amateur 
Photographers  of  Chicago ;  the  Boston  Camera  Club ;  the 
Camera  Club  of  New  York  City  ;  and  the  California  Camera 
Club. 

Third. — The  Committee  of  Review  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts,  carefully  examine 
each  photograph  offered,  dividing  them  into  three  grades  or 
classes  and  one  rejected  class,  the  grade  to  be  marked  on  each 
picture  according  to  merit. 

Fourth. — Grade  one,  or  the  pictures  deemed  to  be  of  the 
highest  merit,  shall  be  certified  to  the  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  Liberal  Arts,  who  shall  in  turn  certify  them  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Department  of  Art,  and  under  his  direction  said  pictures 
shall  be  examined  by  the  National  Jury  of  Selection  of  the  said 
Department  of  Art. 

Fifth. — The  pictures  so  examined  by  the  National  Jury  of 
Selection  which  shall  be  by  them  considered  worthy  of  such  dis¬ 
tinction,  shall  be  hung  in  the  Art  Building  under  the  rules  of 
the  Art  Department. 

Sixth. — Pictures  of  the  first  grade,  not  admitted  to  the  Art 
Palace  under  the  above  conditions,  may  be  hung  in  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Section  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Palace.  In  adition  to  these, 
there  may  also  be  hung  pictures  of  the  second  grade  and  as  many 
of  the  third  grade  as  the  space  available  may  permit. 

Seventh. — Suitable  screen  walls  will  be  constructed  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  Palace  on  which  pictures  may  be  hung.  The  special 
adornment  of  space  alloted  to  an  exhibit  must  be  done  by  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  respective  exhibitors  in  each  case. 

Eighth. — The  expense  of  special  requirements  for  lighting,  if 
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such  be  found  necessary,  will  be  prorated  among  the  exhibitors 
at  the  established  rates. 

Ninth. — Each  picture  offered  as  an  exhibit  must  he  the  in¬ 
dividual  work  of  the  exhibitor  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
the  title  of  picture,  the  name  and  address  of  the  exhibitor,  all 
but  the  title  being  in  a  sealed  envelope  so  that  authorship  will 
remain  unknown  until  after  the  pictures  have  been  graded  by 
the  committee.  The  outside  of  envelope  to  bear  a  design  or 
name  which  shall  also  be  entered  on  the  back  of  each  picture 
to  identify  ownership. 

Tenth. — All  pictures  offered  must  be  mounted,  framed,  and 
matted  and  all  expense  of  transportation  must  be  fully  prepaid 
by  the  exhibitor,  and  must  be  shipped  at  owner’s  risk,  so  as  to 
reach  St.  Louis  not  earlier  than  January  1,  and  not  later  than 
January  30,  1904.  Shipping  labels  will  be  sent  upor 

application.  John  A.  Ockersox, 

Chief  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts- 

- » - - 

RADIUM. 

[W.  C.  D.  Whetham,  in  the  “Times.”] 

In  the  “  Times  ”  of  August  29  Professor  Meldola  suggests  that 
radium  is  a  compound  of  helium,  formed  in  prehistoric  ages, 
from  which,  by  slow  spontaneous  decomposition,  is  derived  the 
energy  for  maintaining  its  characteristic  radio-active  properties. 
This  view,  if  it  could  sufficiently  co-ordinate  the  observed  pheno¬ 
mena,  would  no  doubt  render  unnecessary  the  new  hypothesis  of 
the  transformation  of  radium  into  other  elements,  the  explana¬ 
tion  put  forward  by  Professor  Rutherford  and  Mr.  Soddy  as  the 
result  of  their  recent  brilliant  researches,  and  supported  in  your 
columns  and  elsewhere  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  But  many  facts 
brought  to  light  by  the  work  of  Professor  Rutherford  and  other 
observers  are  difficult  to  explain  on  Professor  Meldola’s  sug¬ 
gestion.  With  your  leave  I  desire  to  place  before  your  readers 
part  of  the  evidence  which  leads  some  physicists  to  believe  that, 
in  the  wonderful  phenomena  exhibited  by  radium,  we  are  watch¬ 
ing  the  true  transmutation  of  an  element.  The  “  rays  ”  emitted 
by  radium  are  of  three  kinds,  all  of  which  affect  photographic 
plates  and  render  air  through  which  they  pass  a  conductor  of 
electricity.  The  nature  of  the  third  kind  is  still  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  to  show  that  the 
first  and  second  kinds  consist  of  particles,  charged  with  elec¬ 
tricity,  which  are  projected  with  enormous  velocities.  The  par¬ 
ticles  in  the  first,  or  less  penetrating,  rays  have  masses  of  the 
same  order  as  those  of  the  light  chemical  elements  such  as 
hydrogen  or  helium,  while  the  penetrating  rays  are  composed 
of  negatively  charged  particles  with  masses  about  a  thousand 
times  smaller,  which  seem  to  correspond  to  the  sub-atomic 
corpuscles  already  recognised  by  Professor  J.  J.  Thompson  in 
electric  discharges  through  vacuum  tubes.  Such  manifestations 
as  these  are  quite  unknown  as  the  accompaniment  of  any 
chemical  change,  and  seems  to  point  to  some  process  of  an 
entirely  different  nature. 

Radio-activity  appears  to  be  a  characteristic  property  of  the 
element  (radium,  thorium,  or  uranium),  and  to  be  independent 
of  the  state  of  chemical  combination  in  which  that  element 
exists.  The  activity  of  a  given  quantity  of  radium  is  the  same 
whether  it  is  combined  as  radium  chloride  or  radium  bromide, 
while  uranium,  the  metal,  has  the  same  proportional  activity 
as  when  chemically  combined  in  uranium  nitrate.  On  the  view 
that  radio-active  properties  are  due  to  the  decomposition  of  a 
compound  of  helium,  we  should  expect  the  rate  of  decomposi¬ 
tion  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  any  more  complex  chemical 
substance  of  which  that  compound  might  form  part.  Again, 
we  should  expect  the  rate  of  dissociation  of  a  chemical  com¬ 
pound  to  depend  on  the  temperature,  and  probably  to  increase 
as  the  temperature  rises  ;  but  we  know  that  the  activity  of  radium 


is  the  same  in  liquid  air  as  at  ordinary  temperature*,  while 
present  evidence  apparently  indicates  that  it  is  increased  by 
the  exposure  of  the  substance  to  the  extreme  cold  of  liquid 
hydrogen.  The  energy  which  would  be  radiated  by  the  total 
exhaustion  of  one  gramme  of  radium  can  be  estimated  from  the 
known  kinetic  energy  of  the  projected  particles,  and  apparently  j 
is  from  twenty  thousand  to  a  million  times  as  great  as  the  energy  ; 
liberated  by  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  when  form¬ 
ing  one  gramme  of  wrater.  This  reaction,  I  believe,  produces  a 
larger  transfer  of  energy  than  any  other  known  chemical  change;  j 
thus  the  energy  associated  with  radio-activity  is  almost  in¬ 
comparably  greater  than  that  involved  in  any  purely  chemical 
action  yet  discovered.  This  result  again  points  to  some  occur¬ 
rence  of  an  entirely  different  order. 

Such  evidence  indicates  that  in  radio-active  change  the  store  of 
internal  energy  of  the  atoms  themselves  is  brought  into  play.  ' 
The  occurrence  of  helium  in  all  radio-active  minerals,  the  calcu¬ 
lated  mass  of  the  less  penetrating  projected  particles,  and  the 
detection  by  Sir  William  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Soddy  of  helium  in 
the  gases  evolved  on  the  solution  in  water  of  a  salt  of  radium, 
all  point  to  helium  as  one  of  the  products  of  this  atomic  dis¬ 
integration.  The  transmutation  hypothesis  is  not  conclusively 
proved  ;  such  a  statement  could  be  made  with  regard  to  few,  if 
any,  of  our  scientific  theories.  But  it  is  not  so  entirely  unex¬ 
pected  as  might  be  supposed  by  those  who  have  not  followed 
recent  physical  investigations.  In  the  present  state  of  out  know¬ 
ledge  it  explains  and  co-ordinates  the  facts  better  than  any  other 
view  hitherto  put  forward.  The  possibilities  it  suggests  of  the  ' 
continual  evolution  and  disintegration  of  matter  are  of  general 
interest,  as  indeed,  you,  Sir,  have  realised  in  opening  your  : 
columns  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  theory  may  cer-  i 
tainly  be  used  as  a  working  hypothesis  to  guide  our  future  ; 
work,  while,  should  it  stand  the  rigorous  test  of  time,  we  may 
feel  confident  that  we  are  seeing  the  partial  fulfilment  of  the  l 
dreams  of  the  mediaeval  alchemist,  though  we  have  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered  the  philosopher’s  stone  which  would  enable  us  to  trans¬ 
mute  at  will  elements  which  usually  exist  in  undisturbed 
equilibrium. 


THE  “  ONE-MAN  ”  METHOD. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Milton  Waide,  then  President  of  the 
Illinois  Photographers’  Association,  called  at  our  office  during  I 
a  visit  to  New  York.  Among  other  things  talked  of  was  aj 
novel  method  of  business — the  one-man  method — from  which 
Mr.  Waide  expected  great  things.  Briefly  the  “  one-man  ”  rnethoc 
means,  writes  “  Wilson’s  Photographic  Magazine,”  that  th 
photographer  who  makes  the  portrait  negative  should  himsel 
carry  through  all  the  after  processes  to  the  mounting  and  finish  I 
ing  of  the  print.  In  this  way,  of  course,  the  portrait  and  it 
making  is  confined  to  the  worker  best  informed  concerning  the 
subject,  and  one  would  naturally  expect  better  results,  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  workman,  than  where  the  portrait  is  the 
product  of  many  minds  and  hands.  Mr.  Waide  has  pursued! 
his  method  in  New  York,  his  studio  being  located  in  a  fashion¬ 
able  part  of  Fifth  Avenue.  Latterly  his  success  has  awakened 
interest  in  his  method  among  photographers,  and  there  havt 
been  many  inquiries  for  details  and  particulars.  In  response  tc 
these  calls  Mr.  Waide  has  prepared  a  booklet  entitled  “  Miltor, 
Waide’s  One-Man  Method  in  Photography,”  published  by  the 
author  at  $1,  wherein  he  fully  and  unreservedly  gives  his  plans, 
methods,  and  working  formulae.  Apart  from  its  purpose  the 
book  is  extremely  interesting,  and  offers  many  useful  sugges 
tions  from  the  author’s  wide  experience. 

We  give  herewith  a  page  or  two  from  advance  sheets  of  the 
book,  which,  we  understand,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  about  th 
time  this  appears. 
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Fbom  the  Introduction. 

“  It  is  a  great  advantage  that  the  patron,  when  making  ap- 
ointment  and  again  in  the  operating  room,  meets  the  one  man 
ho  is  to  make  the  portraits. 

“  The  commercial  suggestion  by  the  presence  of  a  saleswoman 
nd  the  strangeness  when  first  meeting  the  operator  on  day  of 
.ttings  are  eliminated. 

“  Style,  size,  and  price  of  order  are  seldom  decided  before 
ttings  are  made,  and  only  after  proofs  are  submitted. 

“  Such  decision  is  evaded  successfully  until  proofs  are  ac- 
?pted  by  suggestions  to  patron  as  follows  : 

“  My  prices  for  photographs,  known  as  cabinet  size,  vary  from 
6  to  $15  for  the  dozen,  the  cost  being  according  to  the  number 
rdered  and  the  style  of  get  up,  mounting  or  embellishment  of 
tie  portrait,  and  can  be  determined  by  you  after  proofs  are 
ccepted.  You  are  not  expected  or  desired  to  decide  on  the 
umber  or  priced  style  you  want  until  you  see  what  you  get. 

“  I  would  suggest  that  you  make  an  appointment,  wear,  or 
ring  with  you  what  apparel  you  would  like  to  try,  and  I  will 
lake  various  plates  until  I  feel  certain  no  resittings  will  be 
esired. 

“Proofs  of  all  the  plates  made  will  be  submitted,  the  nega¬ 
tes  I  consider  the  best  being  retouched  as  though  for  finished 
ictures,  so  that  if  a  proof  is  satisfactory  no  variation  will  be 
lade  in  its  finishing,  and  you  may  then  order  from  finished 
imples  the  priced  work  you  desire,  and  the  number  to  be 
rinted. 

“  Almost  invariably  this  is  the  understanding  when  ap- 
ointed  day  and  hour  for  sittings  are  made. 

“  Unless  suggested  by  the  patron,  no  mention  is  made  of 
laking  plates  of  larger  size  than  those  known  as  cabinets,  yet 
o  exception  is  made  to  the  rule  of  making  larger  plates  of 
very  subject,  an  8  x  10,  a  10  x  12,  or  11  x  14,  often  all  three, 
nd  95  per  cent,  of  the  author’s  orders  have  included  prints 
:om  one  or  more  larger  negatives. 

“Upon  leaving  the  studio,  after  making  annointment,  the 
Titer’s  booklet  is  presented,  with  a  request  to  read  it  between 
lien  and  the  day  of  sitting.” 

About  Proofs. 

“  The  subject  of  proofs  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the 
ystem,  so  is  here  considered  further. 

“  Every  developed  negative  is  proofed  and  the  proofs  carefully 
ispected  to  determine  the  ones  most  likely  to  be  satisfactory. 

“  These  are  carefully  retouched,  as  completely  as  though  al- 
eady  ordered  from,  even  to  the  etching  to  improve  figures, 
raperies,  etc.,  so  carefully  and  thoroughly  that  no  cause  for 
riticism  can  be  found.  The  battle  is  won  if  the  patron  can 
nd  no  fault  in  a  proof.  If  a  defect  is  once  noted,  alteration 
'ill  never  entirely  overcome  the  first  prejudice,  the  subject 
lways  retaining  the  first  impression  to  a  great  extent  ;  while  if 
efects  are  corrected  before  proofs  are  judged,  there  is  nothing 
ut  admiration  for  the  photographer  who  obtains  for  the  subject 
t  first  attempt  what  no  other  has  ever  succeeded  in  nroducing — 
proof  that  is  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every  detail.  Right  there, 
he  picture  man’s  reputation  soars  100  per  cent.  For  obvious 
easons,  particular  endeavour  is  made  to  make  the  proofs  from 
he  large  negatives  very  attractive  to  the  sitter,  for  therein  is 
he  secret  of  the  paying  orders. 

“  The  large  proofs  become  the  lever  to  raise  the  amount  of  the 
rder,  and,  if  sufficiently  attractive  to  the  customer,  will  do  it 
very  time. 

“  Where  originally  but  a  cabinet  order  was  intended,  the  beau- 
ifully  executed  larger  proofs  will  cause  a  customer  to  strain 
i  point  to  order  from  them.  Family  and  friends,  having  seen 
hem,  will  not  be  content  with  the  small  ones,  and  you  may 
count  on  an  order  for  one  or  more  of  the  larger  prints  at  a 
pod  price. 


“  Both  the  retouched  and  unretouclied  proofs  are  mailed  to 
the  customer  after  the  author’s  opinion  of  them  has  been  placed 
on  the  back  of  each,  with  instructions  to  keep  them  from  strong 
light  and  bring  to  the  studio  all  submitted  proofs  when  calling 
to  give  order.” 

One  of  Many  Suggestions. 

“  A  very  attractive  portraiture,  called  by  the  writer  1  Art 
Deckle  ’  (cabinet  size  heads  or  figures),  and  which  readily  bring 
$15  per  dozen,  is  made  as  follows  : 

“  Into  an  8  x  10  frame  is  put  a  clean  white  glass.  Chi  this  is 
laid  a  piece  of  white  tissue  paper  such  as  is  used  for  vignetting. 
On  this  a  black  paper  mask,  with  opening  a  trifle  smaller  than 
your  metal  oval  trimmer,  is  placed.  On  top  is  put  another 
clean  8  x  10  glass.  Then  four  pieces  of  very  thick  cardboard 
are  arranged  around  the  glass  to  build  up  higher,  and  on  this 
is  put  another  8  x  10  glass.  Then  the  negative  is  adjusted  on 
this,  which  brings  it  far  enough  from  the  mask  opening  to 
produce  a  very  much  blended  edge. 

“For  the  print,  an  8  x  10  piece  of  double  weight  rough  sur¬ 
face  paper  (requiring  no  mounting)  is  used. 

“  When  the  print  is  dry  and  made  to  lay  flat  (flattening  by 
the  process  later  described  in  this  treatise)  the  metal  form 
(which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  printed  margin)  is  laid  on 
top  of  the  print,  and  after  spacing  it  properly,  and  while  hold¬ 
ing  it  in  place  upon  the  print,  they  are  turned  over  together 
so  that  back  of  print  is  up  and  metal  form  beneath.  Now  with 
the  thumb  press  the  paper  around  the  oval,  enough  to  show  its 
form  as  a  guide,  and  then,  using  a  round,  smooth  tool  (the 
writer  obtains  result  with  the  round  end  of  the  trimmer 
handle),  and  with  an  even  rotary  motion  the  paper  is  depressed 
until  the  print  has  a  beautiful  convex  effect,  which,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  very  blended  edge,  is  charmingly  attractive 
and  has  the  apparent  softness  of  a  porcelain. 

“  The  edges  of  the  8  x  10  print  are  deckled  (as  later  de¬ 
scribed),  the  name  is  pencilled  diagonally  on  the  white  margin, 
the  portrait  is  further  improved  by  the  use  of  the  folder  (also 
described  later  on),  matched  shade  of  ribbon  (held  in  place  by 
gold  seal  of  the  patron’s  initial  letter)  surrounding  it  and 
maker’s  name  is  added  to  the  cover.  The  same  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  is  used  for  different  sized  negatives  up  to  11  x  14 — an 
18  x  22  heavy-weight  paper  being  necessary  for  the  latter.” 

The  book  is  one  which  the  progressive  photographer  will  wel¬ 
come  as  giving  profitable  hints  on  the  conduct  and  management 
of  business.  Copies  can  be  obtained  from  the  author,  164, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Rodixal  in  Solid  Form. — Messrs.  Charles  Zimmermann  and  Co.,  of 
9  and  10,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  E.C. ,  the  agents  for  the  Actien- 
Gesellschaft  fur  Anilin-Fabrikation,  are  introducing  Rodinal  in  solid 
form.  It  is  packed  in  small  glass  tubes,  each  of  which  contains 

sufficient  of  the  salt  to  make  S^oz.  of  solution.  The  following 

instructions  are  issued: — Dissolve  the  entire  contents  of  a  package  by 
tipping  the  powder  into'  a  bottle  containing  the  necessary  quantity  of 
water  indicated  on  each  package.  Close  with  a.  cork  stopper  and 

shake  for  a  short  time,  and  in  few  seconds  the  developer  will  be 

ready  for  use.  As  Unal  contains  no  carbonic  alkalies,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  use  ordinary  tap  or  spring  water.  The  temperature  of 
the  solution  should  be  about  59deg.  Fahr.  (15deg.  C).  For  normal 
exposure  us©  the  solution  as  it  is.  For  over-exposure  add  a  small 
quantity  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  pot.  bromide :  for  instance,  for 
gross  over-exposure  add  10  drops  per  oz.  of  developing  solution.  For 
under-exposure  dilute  the  normal  solution  with  water ;  according  to 
the  degree  of  under-exposure.  Greater  dilution  for  bad  under-exposure 
and  less  for  slight  under-exposure.  The  solution  may  be  used 
repeatedly.  For  the  development  of  transparencies,  lantern  slides,  and 
bromide  papers  dilute  the  normal  solution  ivith  from  ^  to  equal 
quantities  of  water.  As  a  negative  developed  with  Unal  apparently 
loses  density  slightly  in  the  fixing  bath,  develop  rather  deeper  than  the 
desired  result  The  developed  and  well-rinsed  plate  should  be  quickly 
placed  in  an  acid  fixing  bath  : — One  part  of  Agfa  Fixing  Salt  in  eight 
parts  of  water. 
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A  GREAT  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIO. 

All  photographers  realise  that  their  occupation  naturally  divides  itseli 
into  two  parts,  the  technical  and  the  business  departments,  and  it  is 
well  known  to  everybody  that  while  many  men  excel  in  one  branch 
or  another,  the  combination  of  both  is  unfortunately  rather  rare.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  photographers  may  be  readily  classified  under 
four  headings  (writes  Mr.  F.  Dundas-Todd,  in  “The  Photo-Beacon”), 
Those  who  are  excellent  photographers  but  naturally  poor  business  men  ; 
those  who  are  neither  good  photographers  nor  good  business  men ; 
those  who  are  good  business  men  but  poor  photographers,  and  those 
who  are  both  good  business  men  and  good  photographers.  The  first 
generally  make  a  moderate  living ;  the  second  prove  to  be  failures ;  the 
third  are  apt  to  make  money ;  the  fourth  are  the  most  successful  men 
in  the  profession,  but  the  number  of  them  in  this  country  does  not 
exceed  the  century  mark. 

Mr.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis,  is  one  who  happens  to  be  both  a  good 
business  man  and  a  good  photographer,  and  each  time  that  I  go  into 
ibis  studio  I  discuss  with  him  many  points  about  his  business.  I  find 
him  always  very  willing  to  tell  all  he  knows.  There  are  no  secret  pro¬ 
cesses  or  tricks  in  his  business,  and  he  is  perfectly  willing  that  the 
humblest  photographer  in  the  land  should  be  posted  upon  his  methods, 
because,  as  he  says,  the  ideas  that  govern  his  business  conduct  to-day 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  superseded  by  something  else  at  a  very  early 
date. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Mr.  Strauss’  studio  early  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  at  once  began  to  look  around  for  new  feature?,  and  I  found  a  new 
addition  in  the  shape  of  a  very  large  handsome  album,  that  reposed 
on  a  very  substantial  but  plain  stand  in  one  corner  of  his  reception- 
room.  I  at  once  began  turning  over  the  leaves  and  found  that  it  con¬ 
tained  about  a  couple  of  hundred  8  by  10  platinum  prints  of  members 
of  the  male  sex,  evidently  of  various  ages.  Below  each  was  written 
the  individual’s  name  and  the  highly  significant  sign  of  two  dates, 
which  I  interpreted  to  mean  that  those  whose  portraits  were  found 
therein  had  departed  this  life.  I  at  once  inquired  the  wherefore  of 
this  idea,  and  was  told  that  it  was  an  outgrowth  of  another  one  that 
had  held  good  for  many  years. 

Around  the  walls  of  the  reception-room  are  to  be  found,  in  panels, 
about  eight  hundred  portraits  of  gentlemen,  all  of  the  same  size— 
namely,  8  by  10  prints.  This  idea  was  started  when  Mr.  Strauss 
opened  up  this  new  studio  some  half-a-dozen  years  ago,  and  went  by 
the  title  of  the  “  St.  Louis  400,”  and  in  the  collection  were  to  be  found 
the  men  who  had  attained  eminence  in  the  business  and  professional 
circles  of  the  city,  and  it  soon  became  almost  essential  for  any  man  of 
standing  in  the  community  to  have  his  portrait  included  in  the  set. 
My  readers  will  at  once  see  the  importance  of  this  to  Mr.  Strauss,  from 
a  business  standpoint,  because,  while  it  was  not  expressed  in  so  many 
words,  he,  nevertheless,  adhered  to  a  rule  that  no  one’s  portrait  should 
be  added  to  this  collection  unless  the  gentleman  invested  in  one  dozen 
of  the  prints  of  this  size,  which  meant  an  enpenditure  on  his  part  of  at 
least  $70,  so  that  the  p.esence  of  eight  hundred  individuals'  portraits 
on  the  walls  at  the  present  time  indicates  that  Mr.  Strauss  di/,v  from 
this  source  at  least  $56,000 — quite  a  nice  little  sum  to  come  into  the 
coffers  of  the  business,  ar.d  that,  too,  from  men,  the  sex  that  is  notorious 
for  avoiding  facing  the  camera. 

The  gallery  is  devoted  to  living  celebrities,  and  therefore  on  the 
decease  of  anyone  his  portrait  is  at  once  removed  from  the  collection ; 
but  Mr.  Strauss  soon  to  and  that  he  had  to  face  another  problem, 
because  the  dear  relatives  of  the  deceased  one  naturally  felt  that  their 
feelings  touched  the  next  time  they  visitd  the  studio,  for  they  well 
knew  the  corner  where  their  dear  one’s  portrait  hung,  and  on  turning 
to  the  place  found  it  now  occupied  by  a  strange  face,  and  such  remarks 
as  “Oh,  you  have  taken  down  Ed’s  picture,”  were  not  infrequently 
heard  in  the  reception-icom.  From  a  purely  emotional  point  of  view, 
Mr.  Strauss  did  not  like  such  comments,  and  there  was  also  the  business 
side  to  be  considered,  because,  as  every  photographer  knows,  the 
negatives  of  deceased  peisons  are  generally  valuable,  more  especially 
if  the  prints  from  them  can  be  kept  in  evidence.  The  point  became 
a  very  important  one,  and  was  discussed  very  frequently  by  the  staff 
at  the  noon-day  meal  in  the  “  growlery,”  and  at  last  the  “  In 
Memoriam  ”  album  was  the  outcome.  It  has  proved  very  successful. 
It  makes  the  transition  fiom  the  wall  into  oblivion  an  easy  one,  because 


it  permits  the  portrait  to  be  in  evidence  about  a  couple  of  years  afte 
the  death  of  the  individual,  and  by  this  time  the  raw  sore  is  healing 
and  at  the  same  time  the  album  has  proved  to  be  even  more  interesting 
to  visitors  than  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  almost  every  night  visitor 
linger  over  it  talking  about  such  of  their  friends  as  have  their  likenes  I 
therein,  and  Mr.  Strauss  finds  bigger  orders  for  the  portraits  of  ch 
ceased  people  than  he  ever  did  before. 


TnE  COLLECTING  OF  PICTURE  POST-CARDS. 

Though  there  is  no  real  philatelic  connection  between  postage  stamp 
and  illustrated  post-cards,  the  collecting  of  the  one  leads  as  naturall 
to  the  collecting  of  the  other,  writes  Mr.  E.  W.  Richardson,  Kdito ; 
of  the  “Picture  Post-Card  and  Collectors’  Chronicle,”  as  do  a  ma 
and  maiden  marry  and  become  a  wedded  pair.  And  even  as  sometime 
the  maid  and  sometimes  the  man,  falls  first  in  love  with  the  other; 
so  do  stamp  collectors  tur?i  to  post-cards,  and  lovers  of  post-cards  ar 
led  on  to  collect  stamps !  Moreover,  many  countries  now  issue  official! 
stamped  picture  post-cards,  so  that  the  genuine  collector  is  bound  t  j 
take  cognisance  of  these  “  Entires,”  even  though  he  be  no  collector  ol 
picture  post-cards!  Among  philatelic  sinners  in  this  respect,  and,  b 
it  a  sin  to  join  together  the  “  science”  of  stamps  and  the  art  of  nev 
post-cards,  may  be  mentioned  the  Colonies  of  Queensland,  Natal,  Ner 
Zealand,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Tasmania  had  the  audacity 
to  issue  official  stamped  envelopes  bearing  views  of  places  in  tha 
lovely  island),  whilst  Hungary  had  thirty  cards  with  coloured  view 
and  historical  subjects,  and  Gieece— more  cartophile  than  cartophilist 
themselves — not  only  issues  over  a  hundred  view  post-cards,  but  allow 
no  one  but  the  Post  Office  to  publish  picture  post-cards  of  the  country 
in  the  kingdom  itself!  Thus  no  longer  need  the  pictorial  post-can 
collector  apologise  for  his  amiable  weakness,  but  rather  does  he  carr< 
the  war  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  and  proclaim  him  traitor  to  philatel; 
who  ignores  her  twin-sister — philocarty. 

The  picture  post-card  owes  its  birth  to  several  countries,  but  German; 
is  undoubtedly  the  land  where  it  flourished  first,  and  whence  it  sprea< 
to  other  places.  So  great  is  its  vogue  there  now,  that  during  thj 
summer  holidays  the  cards  sent  through  the  post  in  a  week  amount  t 
about  ten  and  a  quarter  millions,  or  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  a  day 
and  the  Imperial  Post  Office  receive  in  postage  on  these  cards  £24,00 
a  week.  The  crazeh  as  not  spread  to  such  an  extent  in  England  yet 
though  even  here  the  extent  to  which  the  cards  are  used  would  surpris  J 
those  unacquainted  with  the  facts.  It  is  said  that  one  firm  in  Londo  1 
alone  made  over  £20,000  profit  on  post-cards  last  year,  and  the  mac 
aging  director  of  the  same  company,  at  the  la?t  annual  meeting 
admitted  that  heir  increased  profits  were  largely  due  to  picture  pos'  [ 
cards.  Theie  are  in  London  more  than  twenty-five  big  houses  whic ; 
publish  these  cards,  several  of  whom  devote  their  entire  energies 
this  branch  of  trade,  while  every  large  provincial  town  has  its  ov  j 
post-card  publishers,  and  even  in  the  small  country  towns,  there 
generally  to  be  found  a  stationer  who  prints  and  sells  local  view  cart  j 
Collectors  of  these  dainty  missives  are  found  in  every  corner  of  t 
kingdom,  and  among  every  class  of  the  population ;  they  have  thi 
exchange  clubs,  and  even  their  organ  in  the  Press.  In  their  ran 
are  found  soldiers  and  sailors,  doctors  and  clergymen,  children  an; 
business  men.  ladies  and  lawyers,  all  alike  joined  in  their  love  for 
common  hobby. 

VARIETIES  OF  POST-CARDS. 

The  varieties  of  the  post-card  pictorial  are  many,  but  they  may  1 
roughly  summarised  under  the  following  heads:  Topographical  t 
view' ;  topical  or  commemorative;  artistic  or  fancy;  patriotic,  includii 
statesmen,  and  naval  and  military  heroes  and  subjects ;  theatrical  ai 
musical ;  comical  and  humorous ;  advertisement  and  private  post-card 
Portrait  post-cards  have  recently  sprung  into  wide  popularity,  espec 
ally  those  reproduced  by  the  real  photographic  process.  Among  oth* 
processes  employed  in  the  reproduction  of  the  original  designs  ms 
be  mentioned  phototype,  including  the  line  block  and  the  half-toi 
processes ;  collotype ;  chromo-photography ;  photochrome  process 
three-colour  work;  etching;  Rembrandt  intaglio;  copper  and  ste 
plate,  or  wood  block  engraving ;  photogravure,  and  finally  hand-colou 
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ig  and  painting.  Sometimes  a  combination  of  two  or  three  processes 
;  used  in  the  production  of  one  card.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  study 
f  the  picture  post-card  is  in  itself  a  very  practical  introduction  to 
le  art  of  colour-printing  and  the  various  processes  employed  in  pro- 
ucing  a  pretty  post-card. 

Of  the  uses  and  beauties  of  the  post-card  pictorial,  I  have,  alas  ! 
ut  little  room  left  to  tell.  To  deal  thoroughly  with  so  large  a  subject 
ould  need,  not  a  single  article,  but  a  whole  volume.  Suffice  it  to  say 
hat  picture  post-cards  have  their  origin  in  one  of  the  simplest  and  best 
motions  of  human  nature — the  desire  to  share  with  others  the  pleasure 
re  are  enjoying  ourselves.  For  what  is  more  natural,  when  looking 
t  a  beautiful  landscape,  building,  or  picture,  than  the  wish  to  let 
thers  not  so  favoured  join  in  our  joy?  The  chief  function  of  the  view 
ost-card  is  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of  a  distant  friend  the  scene  or 
bject  enjoyed  by  the  sender  vhen  posting  the  card;  and  so  long  as  it 
ulfils  this  object,  and  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is 
o-day  I  do  not  see  why  the  picture  post-card  should  not  remain  also, 
'o  the  hurried,  tired  tourist  the  post-card  pictorial  comes  as  a  boon  and 
blessing,  for  it  saves  time  and  trouble,  and  it  is  cheaper,  handier, 
nd  hardier  than  a  photograph.  Appealing  thus  to  one’s  love  of  nature 
nd  art ;  to  some  of  the  highest  and  most  altruistic,  as  well  as  the  most 
fifish  of  human  emotions,  the  present  immense  success  of  the  picture 
ost-card  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  can  one  doubt  its  abiding  and 
iture  popularity. 


Ink  for  Rubber  Stamps. — The  vehicle  used  in  the  preparation  of 
iks  for  rubber  stamps  is  glycerine,  a  non-drying  substance ;  so  that 
ads  charged  with  the  colour  may  remain  usable  indefinitely.  Such 
ik,  of  course,  is  not  as  desirable  as  one  that  would  thoroughly  dry  on 
cposure,  but  the  latter — regular  printing  ink — requires  a  kind  of 
indling  too  troublesome  for  most  users  of  stamps.  Anilin  colours 
e  usually  employed  as  the  tinting  agents.  The  following  is  a  typical 
irmula,  the  product  being  a  black  ink: — Nigrosin,  3  parts;  water, 
i  parts;  alcohol,  15  parts;  glycerine,  70  parts.  Dissolve  the  nigrosin 
l  the  alcohol,  add  the  glycerine  previously  mixed  with  the  water,  and 
tb  well  together. — “Druggists’  Circular  and  Chemists’  Gazette.” 

The  Veteran  Photographer  Royal  (Mr.  Horation  Nelson  -King)  has 
?en  engaged  for  some  time  at  Windsor  Castle  photographing  a  new 
lies  of  the  State  and  other  apartments,  Albert  Memorial  Chapel, 
oval  Mausoleum,  Frogmore ;  he  completed  his  365th  journey  last 
eek  to  Windsor  Castle,  the  same  extending  over  forty  years.  His 
lilway  journeys  alone  have  exceeded  18,000  miles.  During  his  visit 
!  has  never  missed  his  regular  train  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
eather,  and  never  met  with  the  slightest  accident.  Mr.  King  says 
at  it  is  nearly  forty  years  ago  he  had  to  photograph  the  Albert 
emorial  Chapel  and  the  Royal  Mausoleum,  and  had  to  do  so  on 
veral  occasions  since,  with  the  alterations  and  additions.  Since 
e  death  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  placing  of  the  statue  of  the 
ueen  on  the  tomb,  Mr.  King  is  the  only  professional  artist  per- 
itted  by  the  King  to  photograph  the  fame. 

Canadian  Patents. — Messrs.  W.  P.  Thompson  and  Co.,  British  and 
oreign  Patent  Office,  Liverpool,  write  to  the  newspapers  to  point  out 
at  an  important  amendment  to  the  Canadian  Patent  Act  has  recently 
iS'ed  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  became  law  on  August  13th  last, 
hich  should  receive  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  Canadian 
itents.  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co.  state: — “The  most  important 
langes  relate  (1)  to  the  obligation  to  manufacture  the  invention  in 
linada  within  a  given  period,  failing  which  the  patent  will  be  rendered 
ill  and  void  ;  (2)  to  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  compulsory  licences, 
bereby  a  patent  may  be  placed  outside  of  the  obligation  to  manufac- 
re,  but  subject  to  a  compulsory  licence,  should  the  Commissioner 
:cide  in  favour  of  the  application  for  such  licence.  This  division  of 
dents  in  two  classes  will  affect  not  only  patents  to  be  issued,  but 
so  patents  already  granted,  and  all  holders  of  Canadian  patents 
ho  are  not  actually  manufacturing  their  inventions  in  Canada 
who  do  not  wish  to  manufacture  these'  in  the  near  future  should 
range  to  have  such  patents  transferred  to  the  new  class — i.e. ,  subject 
1  a  compulsory  licence,  but  free  from  the'  obligation  to  manufacture  m 
e  country.  This  should  be  attended  to  at  once,  but  in  no  ease  later 
an  six  months  after  the  date  aforesaid  of  the  new  Act.” 


THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  AND 
CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY. 

i  - 

[Abstract  of  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  University  Extension  Meeting 
at  Oxford.] 

II. 

Equally  instructive  as  illustrating  the  connection  between  scientific 
research  and  industry  is  the  production  of  alcohol  and  other  valuable 
products  through  the  agency  of  living  organisms.  The  spontaneous 
conversion  of  saccharine  solutions,  such  as  the  juice  of  the  grape,  into 
solutions  containing  alcohol,  with  the  concurrent  development  of 
gaseous  carbon  dioxide,  is  among  the  earliest  recorded  observations  in 
applied  organic  chemistry.  The  various  theories  which  were  from  time 
to  time  advanced  to  explain  what  is  called  “  fermentation  ”  are  now  of 
historical  interest  only.  It  is  to  the  researches  of  Pasteur  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  placing  of  the  fermentation  industries  on  a  scientific 
foundation.  This  illustrious  chemist,  who  as  far  back  as  1860-62  had 
successfully  disproved  the  so-called  “  spontaneous  generation  ”  by  show¬ 
ing  that  the  ordinary  air  was  always  charged  with  living  germs,  turned 
his  attention  to  the  diseases  of  wine,  with  the  object  of  assisting  an 
industry  of  great  national  importance  in  France.  His  “Etudes  sur  le 
Vin  ”  was  published  in  1872.  A  greater  work — the  great  classic  of  the 
science  of  fermentation — appeared  in  1876  under  the  title  “  Etudes  sur 
la  Biere.”  In  this  work  it  was  definitely  proved  that  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  sugar  into  alcohol  is  a  biochemical  change  ;  that  the  yeast  which 
produces  this  change,  and  of  which  the  organised  nature  had  long 
previously  been  suspected,  is,  in  fact,  a  low  form  of  vegetable  life 
allied  to  the  fungi,  and  that  it  multiplies  and  grows  at  the  expense  of 
the  sugar  and  other  materials  contained  in  the  fermenting  liquid,  the 
alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide  being  the  products  of  its  activity.  It  is 
now  known,  through  the  work  of  Buchner,  that  this  chemical  trans¬ 
formation  of  sugar  into  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol  is  the  result  of 
interaction  between  the  sugar  and  a  certain  definite  substance — an 
unrecognised  ferment — which  is  formed  by  the  living  yeast  cell,  and 
which  can  do  its  work  independently  of  the  cell  in  which  it  originated. 

The  scientific  development  of  the  fermentation  industries  followed* 
from  this  and  other  work  of  Pasteur’s.  The  names  of  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  these  later  developments  are  numerous  and  illustrious, 
but  want  of  time  prohibits  a  detailed  survey  of  this  most  fascinating 
chapter  of  biochemistry.  the  leading  idea  that  the  formation  of 
alcohol  is  a  biochemical  process  depending  upon  certain  organisms,  or, 
as  we  may  now  say,  upon  the  products  of  certain  organisms,  carries, 
with  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  conclusion  that  the  industrial 
production  of  alcohol — whether  for  brewing  or  spirit  distilling,  or  for 
the  chemical  manufacturer- — is  not  an  empirical  or  rule-of-thumb  opera¬ 
tion  depending  upon  unknown  conditions,  but  a  definite  chemical  change 
produced  in  a  definite  way  by  a  definite  organism  (yeast),  and  just  as 
much  under  control  as  any  other  chemical  operation.  The  chemist 
and  the  brewer  have  thus  also  been  brought  into  association.  The 
recognition  that  definite  chemical  transformations  can  be  effected  by 
microscopic  forms  of  life  which  resulted  from  Pasteur’s  studies  in  wine 
and  beer  has  had  such  far-reaching  consequences  that  it  is  impossible 
to  overestimate  the  importance  of  this  work  for  the  well-being  of, 
humanity.  I  should  be  encroaching  upon  the  domain  of  Professor 
Sims  Woodhead  were  I  to  do  more  than  remind  you  of  the  growth  of 
that  modern  science — the  most  humanitarian  of  all  the  sciences — bac¬ 
teriology,  out  of  this  fundamental  conception.  Keeping  to  the  main  . 
topic  of  industrial  results,  one  outcome  has  been,  as  I  have  said,  to. . 
bring  the  operations  of  the  brewer  under  scientific  control.  The 
organism,  the  yeast  introduced  into  the  vat  to  induce  fermentation,, 
must  undergo  careful  microscopic  examination  to  see  that  it  contains  , 
no  deleterious  organisms,  i.e.,  no  organisms  which  would  give  rise  to 
producst  other  than  alcohol.  The  water  used  by  the  brewer  must  be 
analysed  to  ascertain  whether  it  contains  the  necessary  mineral  con¬ 
stituents  for  the  nourishment  of  the  yeast,  because  this  plant  is  subject, 
to  the  same  conditions  of  growth  as  any  other  plant.  Instead  of  obtain¬ 
ing  its  carbon  from  carbon  dioxide,  however,  it  can  utilise  sugar 
for  this  purpose,  and  it  decomposes  the  sugar  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
alcohol  in  the  way  indicated. 

The  recognition  of  yeast  as  a  vital  chemical  reagent  which  is  apt  to 
contain  impurities  in  the  form  of  wild  or  stray  organisms  which  may 
damage  the  contents  of  the  brewing  vat,  has  led  further  to  the  intrqr 
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duction  of  the  process  of  brewing  by  what  is  known  as  “  pure  culture 
yeast.”  This  industry,  of  which  the  home  is  chiefly  on  the  Continent, 
depends  on  the  use  of  a  yeast  cultivated  in  the  first  place  from  a  single 
cell  of  some  particular  species  or  variety  or  race  by  methods  similar 
in  principle  to  those  adopted  by  the  bacteriologist,  the  cultivation  being 
carried  on  from  general  ion  to  generation  in  carefully  prepared  solutions 
containing  the  necessary  nutrient  materials,  sugar,  nitrogenous  matter, 
mineral  salts,  etc.,  and  previously  sterilised  by  heat  so  as  to  destroy 
every  other  form  of  life.  The  brewer  can  now  be  supplied,  as  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  series  of  brilliant  investigations  by  Hansen,  of  Copenhagen, 
to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  this  purification  of  the  biological  foundation 
of  his  industry,  with  a  cultivated  yeast  as  pure  in  strain  as  a  pedigree 
horse  or  a  particular  breed  of  dog — a  yeast  which,  by  virtue  of  its 
purity,  can  be  depended  on  for  giving  constant  results  in  the  brewing 
vat.  This  is  another  illustration  of  the  relationship  between  research 
and  industry. 

Consider,  in  the  next  place,  the  sugar  which  the  yeast  decomposes 
by  virtue  of  its  zymase.  In  an  ordinary  brewing  operation  the  liquor 
which  is  fermented  is  not  supplied  in  the  first  place  with  sugar  as  such, 
but  the  starch  contained  in  the  barley  grain  is  ultimately  broken  down, 
as  chemists  say,  into  sugar  by  virtue  of  certain  processes  which  I  cannot 
stop  to  explain.  But  the  broad  fact  is  that  yeast  cannot  feed  upon 
starch,  but  only  upon  sugar,  and,  in  fact,  only  upon  certain  kinds  of 
sugars,  and  the  starch  which  is  stored  up  in  the  barley  is  the  raw 
material  which  ultimately  supplies  the  necessary  kind  of  sugar.  So 
that  starch,  which,  as  you  know,  is  a  substance  very  widely  distributed 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  can  be  extracted  if  necessary  from  the  seeds 
or  tubers  which  contain  it,  and  converted  into  sugar  by  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  then  used  for  the  production  of  alcohol.  An  important 
industry  is  flourishing  in  Germany  at  the  present  time  for  the  production 
of  alcohol  from  potato-starch.  In  Berlin  a  few  weeks  ago  we  were 
shown  over  a  large  establishment  entirely  devoted  to  the  fermentation 
industries,  and  potato  spirit  and  other  products  from  the  potato  were 
the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  exhibition.  Now  alcohol  is  a 
substance  of  great  importance  for  chemical  industry  in  many  directions, 
and  its  inflammability  makes  it  valuable  as  a  fuel,  so  that  the  problem 
of  the  cheap  production  of  alcohol  is  worthy  of  the  serious  attention 
of  investigators.  It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  period  when  our 
natural  sources  of  fuel,  coal  and  petroleum  are  all  exhausted,  and 
when  we  may  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  vital  activity  of  a  lowly  form 
of  vegetable  life  to  supply  us  with  liquid  fuel.  Scientific  research  has 
helped  here,  also,  to^  call  a.  new  industry  into  existence,  because  the 
cost  of1  alcohol,  like  that  of  any  other  chemical  product,  is  obviously 
dependent  upon  the  yield,  i. e. ,  upon  the  quantity  obtainable  from  a 
given  weight  of  raw  material.  I  must  claim  your  indulgence  while  I 
trace  in  brief  outline  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  modern  industrial 
developments  of  the  principles  of  fermentation. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  in  Java  an  alcoholic  beverage,  known  as 
arrack,  was  prepared  by  fermenting  molasses  with  a  peculiar  fer¬ 
ment  prepared  by  a  special  process  from  rice.  From  what  has 
been  previously  said,  you  will  understand  that  the  starch  contained  in 
rice  is  not,  as  such,  available  for  direct  alcoholic  fermentation.  A 
detailed  scientific  investigation  of  the  starch-fermenting  materials  used 
in  Java  and  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East  has  revealed  the  fact  that  these 
ferments  owe  their  activity  to  the  joint  action  of  two  out  of  several 
different  organisms  which  are  contained  in  them.  One  of  these  is  a 
mould  fungus  which  has  the  property  of  saccharifying  starch,  i.e., 
breaking  it  down  into  sugar,  and  thus  rendering  it  available  for  the 
growth  of  the  other  organism,  which  is  a  yeast  capable  of  exciting 
alcoholic  fermentation  in  the  usual  way.  Now  the  principle  revealed 
by  the  scientific  study  of  these  eastern  ferments  has  been  developed 
into  an  industrial  process  for  producing  alcohol  from  starch  of  any 
origin,  such  as  from  maize,  rice,  potato,  etc.  The  operations,  in  the 
briefest  possible  terms,  consist  in  saccharifying  the  prepared  starch 
by  a  pure  culture  of  mould  fungus,  and  then  fermenting  by  means  of 
yeast.  The  problem  of  increasing  the  yield  of  alcohol  has  thus  been 
solved;  not  only  is  the  spirit  obtained  in  more  concentrated  form,  but 
the  actual  percentage  of  alcohol  furnished  by  a  given  weight  of  starch 
is  muct  greater  than  has  ever  been  obtained  by  any  of  the  older 
processes  of  fermentation. 

T  have  left  but  little  time  for  dealing  with  an  industry  with  which 
I  have  had  long  personal  connection — the  manufacture  of  colouring 


matters  and  other  products  from  coal  tar.  The  relations  between 
scientific  research  and  this  industry  are  so  intimate,  and  are  so  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  in  public,  that  it  has  Irecomc  a  kind  of  stock  example 
for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  emphasise  the  interdependence  of 
science  and  industry.  The  history  of  this  industry,  moreover,  is  par 
ticularlv  instructive  from  our  present  point  of  view,  because  it  originated 
in  this  country  in  1858  and  flourished  here  for  a  period  of  about  twenty 
years,  and  then  began  to  decline.  The  chief  centre  of  activity  for  the 
production  of  coal  tar  products  at  the  present  time  is  Germany,  where 
there  are  six  large  factories  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  'I he  aggre¬ 
gate  capital  of  the  six  large  factories  amounts  to  some  £5,000,000,  and 
they  give  employment  to  about  20,000  people,  including  clu  mists, 
engineers,  clerks  and  travellers,  dyers  and  draughtsmen,  workmen,  etc. 
These  large  firms  pay  dividends  varying  between  5  and  25  per  cent, 
upon  their  capital.  The  total  value  of  the  tar  products  manufactured 
in  Germany  exceeds  £10,000,000  annually,  and  she  supplies  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  dye-stuffs  used  throughout  the  world.  When, 
in  1886,  I  proclaimed  our  approaching  fate  witli  respect  to  this  in¬ 
dustry,  I  found  that  A\e  Avere  then  using  about  90  per  cent,  of  German 
and  other  foreign  colouring  matte.r.  in  this  country,  and  my  fiiend, 
Professor  Arthur  Green,  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  finds  that  things  are 
in  about  the  same  state  at  the  present  time. 

The' coal  tar  colour  industry  arose,  in  the  first  place,  from  an  obser¬ 
vation  made  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Perkin  in  1856  in  the  course  of  a  research 
having  for  its  object  the  synthesis  of  quinine.  He  did  not  succeed 
in  producing  the  alkaloid,  but  he  noticed  that  aniline,  A\hen  oxidised,  i 
gave  a  colouring  matter,  Avhich  he  manufactured  and  introduced  under 
the  name  of  “  mauve,”  and  so  laid  the  foundations  of  an  industry  which 
has  developed  to  its  present  colossal  dimensions.  The  art  of  the  dyer  | 
and  calico-printer  has  been  absolutely  revolutionised  by  the  introduction) 
of  the  synthetical  colouring  matters  prepared  from  coal  tar.  Of  these | 
more  than  500  are  now  available— each  one  a  distinct  and  definite  j 
chemical  compound  with  characteristic  colour;  each  one  with  pro¬ 
perties  rendering  it  suitable  for  application  to  particular  classes  of 
fabrics.  Every  range  of  colour,  including  the  deepest  black,  can  bej 
imparted,  and  every  degree  of  brilliancy  or  dulness,  of  fastness  to 
light,  to  Avashing  and  bleaching  agents,  etc.,  can  be  realised  as  re¬ 
quired.  The  natural  dye-stuffs,  such  as  madder,  which  supplied  ali-^ 
zarin  for  Turkey  red;  the  cochineal  insect,  which  furnished  a  red  dye: 
the  lichens  and  dyewoods,  Avhich  were  used  by  the  old-time  dyers  hav 
been  displaced,  or  are  on  the  way  to  displacement,  by  the  tar.products 
The  most  important  of  all  the  natural  colouring  matters,  indigo,  is  j 
as  you  know,  among  the  latest  of  the  achievements  of  industria 
synthetical  chemistry,  and  a  great  industry  worth  some  £3,000,00 
annually  to  our  Indian  Empire  is  threatened  with  extermination  by 
the  German  manufacturers.  Not  a  month  passes  without  the  ntr 
duction  of  new  colouring  matters,  and  so  enterprising  are  the  Germa 
colour  makers  that  their  pattern-hooks  are  issued  with  full  direction 
in  various  languages,  and  trained  chemists  in  their  service  will  gn 
personal  instructions  to  our  dyers  in  the  application  of  new  and  u>  j 
familiar  colouring  matters. 

Professor  Raphael  Meldola,  F.R.S. 


A  Camphor  Monopoly. — Camphor  appeared  in  the  customs  return 
as  a  separate  item  for  the  first  time  in  1901,  when  25,4661b.,  vain 
£1,166,  were  exported.  During  the  year  1902  the  production  lose 
55,0351b.,  value  £1,720,  and  with  a  little  fostering  there  is  no  doul 
this  commodity  might  in  time  become  a  most  valuable  article  of  trad 
In  June  the  provincial  authorities  established  a  Government  Burea 
for  the  control  of  the  camphor  industry  throughout  the  province,  a 
merchants  dealing  in  the  drug  being  obliged  to  purchase  through  tl 
Government  office  at  the  fixed  Government  price.  The  monopoly  tin 
created  being  plainly  an  infringement  of  treaty  rights,  representatioi 
have  been  made  on  the  subject,  and  for  the  present  the  Governmei 
Camphor  Bureau  has  been  unable  to  enforce  its  prohibitions  again 
the  so-called  illicit  production  and  sale  of  camphor  by  the  native  sti 
owners.  The  camphor  continues  to  find  its  way  down  to  the  port  Art 
or  without- transit  pass  in  quantities  which,  though  small,  are  sufficie 
to  create  competition  with  the  Formosan  product.  “  The  Pharmaceu 
l  cal  Journal.” 
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One  of  the  most  important  deals  in  years  in  photographic  trade 
•cles  was  consummated  on  July  28th,  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  when  the 
isiman  Kodak  Company  acquired  the  entire  plant  and  substance  of 
e  Roche-ter  Optical  and  Camera  Company.  The  proposition,  as 
bmitted  by  Mr.  George  Eastman,  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
ntained  two  phases,  states  “  Camera  Craft,”  for  September,  the 
:ond  of  which  prevailed.  The  substance  of  it  is  as  follows  :  — Mr. 
istman  first  agrees  to  assume  and  pay  all  liabilities  of  the  firm  as 
esented  in  the  statement  of  June  1st,  amounting  to  $280,000,  more  or 
ss.  He  further  agrees  to  pay  for  the  entire  concern  $110,833.33,  less 
out  $20,000  cash  on  hand.  If  the  liabilities  exceed  $280,000,  the 
lount  of  the  excess  will  be  deducted  from  the  amount  paid  to  the 
mpany;  if  the  liabilities  are  less  than  the  estimate,  he  will  pay 
e  difference  to  the  company.  On  the  other  hand,  the  company  trans- 
"S  to  him  the  name,  goodwill,  franchise,  trade  marks,  patents,  and 
ntracts  of  the  Rochester  Optical  Company.  The  deal  is  a  complete 
msfer,  the  company  retaining  no  interest  whatever  in  the  business, 
r.  Eastman’s  offer  calls  for  the  payment  of  the  plant  by  January  1, 
04.  At  the  present  time  it  is  unable  to  state  what  percentage  the 
jobholders  will  receive.  The  common  stockholders  will  receive 
thing.  As  to  the  preferred  stockholders  nothing  definite  will  be 
own  until  January  1st  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Eastman  has  agreed 
sell  the  assets  and  turn  the  proceeds  over  to  the  company.  If  they 
rrespond  to  the  valuation  of  the  assets  as  estimated  by  the  company, 
e  amount  which  the  preferred  stockholders  will  receive  will  be  about 
9,000.  The  amount  is  expected  £0  be  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  pre¬ 
yed  stockholders’  investment.  The  Century  Camera  Company  was 
jured  some  weeks  ago  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  This  leaves 
t  three  camera  manufacturing  concerns  of  importance  not  controlled 
Mr.  Eastman,  the  Gundlach-Manhattan  Optical  Company,  the 
timer  and  Schwing  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Seneca  Camera 
mpany. 

The  Automatograph  Company  (Limited). — Mr.  Barnes,  the  Senior 
ficial  Receiver  in  Companies  Winding-up,  has  issued  the  summary 
accounts,  together  with  his  observations,  under  the  winding-up  order 
ide  against  this  company.  The  accounts  show  unsecured  debts  of 
-,136,  with  assets  estimated  to  produce  a  surplus  of  £3,835  to  meet 
e  contributories’  deficiency  of  £12,271.  Mr.  Barnes  repoAs  that  the 
mpany  was  formed  in  May,  1901,  to  acquire  from  Mr.  L.  E. 
anichstadten  patents  relating  to  automatographs  and  auto-projectors, 
e  right  to  apply  for  other  patents  in  respect  of  the  same,  and  to 
rry  on  business  as  manufacturers  of  the  apparatus  to  work  the  patents 
d  produce  animated  photographs.  The  main  0 eject  of  the  company 
is  to  utilise  the  invention  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  by  means 
living  pictures.  The  consideration  for  the  acquisition  of  five  of 
e  patents  was  £2,000  in  cash  and  13,000  fully-naid  shares.  The 
pital  of  the  company  was  £25,100,  and  the  minimum  subscription 
which  the  directors  were  to  go  to  allotment  was  £5.000.  In  order 
carry  on  the  business  the  directors  in  May,  1901,  resolved  to  order 
enty  machines,  at  a  price  not  exceeding  £24  each.  That  order  was 
ncelled,  and  a  new  order  was  given  for  three  machines  at  a  cost 
t  exceeding  £250.  There  machines  were  fixed  and  displayed  adver- 
sements.  Each  machine  was  capable  of  displaying  twelve  advertise- 
snts,  at  a  net  profit  of  £24  per  machine.  Mr.  A.  K.  Forman,  who 
rs  a  director  and  a  holder  of  five  thousand  vendor’s  shares,  was  sued 
the  Scottish  Courts  for  unpaid  calls,  and  judgment  was  recovered 
ainst  him  for  £850,  in  respect  of  which  an  appeal  was  pending.  An 
tempt  in  July,  1903,  to  raise  £3,000  on  debentures  as  working  capital 
as  a  failure,  and  on  the  14th  of  that  month  the  winding-up  order  was 
ade.  The  failure  of  the  company  was  attributed  by  the  vendor, 
r.  Gramchstadten,  to  the  insufficiency  of  working  capital  consequent 
l  the  non-payment  by  Mr.  Forman  of  calls  on  his  shares.  The  receipt 
money  would  have  enabled  the  erection  of  new  machines,  and 
us  have  placed  the  company  on  a  paying  basis,  the  returns  for  four 
ac  mes  erected  not  being  sufficient  to  cover  the  general  expenses  of 
©  company.  Mr.  J.  R.  Whamond  has  been  appointed  liquidator  of 


Mr.  James  A.  Sinclair,  F.R.P.S.,  of  Cromwell  House,  Wiltshire 
Road,  Brixton,  S.W.,  writes  that  he  has  resigned  his  position  with 
Messrs  Ross,  Ltd.,  31,  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. ,  and  has  acquired  the 
lease  of  the  building  No.  54,  Haymarket,  S.W. ,  where  he  intends 
inaugurating  an  optical  and  photographic  material  business  when  ex¬ 
tensive  alterations  are  completed.  “  The  policy  which  I  have  pursued 
in  the  past,  of  selling  goods  which  would  be  a  credit  to  my  firm  and 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  my  customers,  will  be  maintained  by  my  new 
firm,  and  only  goods  of  undoubted  excellence  will  bei  stocked.  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  the  productions  of  any  firm ;  making 
a  speciality  of  testing  cameras  and  lenses  before  delivery,  and  intending 
customers  will  be  advised  regarding  the  value  of  instruments  and 
processes.  As  it  will  be  a  few  weeks  before  I  am  able  to  notify  you  that 
my  new  premises  are  ready  for  occupation,  orders  should  meanwhile 
be  sent  to  Cromwell  House,  Wiltshire  Road,  Brixton,  S.W.,  and  will 
receive  prompt  attention.” 

Jasper  Redfern,  Ltd. — Registered  September  1.  Capital  £5,00G 
in  £1  shares.  Object  to  adopt  an  agreement  between  H.  J.  Redfern 
and  N.  H.  Deakin  to  acquire  the  business  carried  on  at  53,  55  and  57, 
Surrey  Street,  and  104  and  106,  Norfolk  Street,  Sheffield,  as  H.  Jasper 
Redfern,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  opticians,  optical,  photographic 
and  scientific  instrument  makers  and  dealers,  photographers  experts  in 
animated  photography,  and  Rontgen  rays  electricians,  stationers, 
dealers  in  fancy  goods,  etc.  No  initial  public  issue.  The  first 
directors  (to  number  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five)  are  H.  J. 
Redfern  and  R.  Hanbridge.  Qualification  £100.  Remuneration  as 
fixed  by  the  company. 

- - * - — 

I  hear  an  amusing  story  concerning  the  annual  outing  of  a  Unionist 
club  Cardiff  way.  One  of  the  more  prominent  members  is  an  amateur 
photographer  (writes  “  T.  T.  D.”  in  the  London  evening  “Sun”)  and 
he  took  a  picture  of  the  group.  Afterwards  an  old  seafaring  man  went 
up  to  him  and  said,  “  I  was  in  that  group,  sir  ;  here’s  a  bob  for  you,  and 
if  the  others  don’t  do  the  same  they  should  be  ashamed  of  themselves.” 
During  an  adjournment  at  the  expense  of  the  supposed  photographer, 
someone  got  hold  of  the  mariner  and  told  him  a  yarn,  with  the  result 
that  the  latter  went  up  to  the  photographer  and  said,  “  I  am  told  that 
you  are  a  member  of  Parliament  or  summat,  and  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 
for  giving  you  a  shilling.  I’ll  tak  it  back.” 

Australia  is  a  young  country.  Practically  nothing  has  been  done 
to  the  Continent  yet.  Let  our  descendents  see  it  as  it  used  to  be. 
Let  us  put  it,  as  it  now  is,  on  paper  for  them.  Let  us  have  a  record 
of  the  land  pictorially  as  well  as  literally.  Even  the  present  generation 
is  commencing  to  grumble  at  the  want.  Early  in  this  year  we  our¬ 
selves,  without  an  idea  of  old-world  suggestions1,  decried  the  lack  of 
a  record  of  historic  Australian  buildings  and  advocated  that  the 
Government  should  preserve  them  by  photographs.  If  the  present 
generation  requires  that  the  tiny  past  be  perpetuated,  how  much  more 
our  children  will  cry  out  for  what  existed  before  them.  Let  Australia 
have  a  Government  Photographic  Record  Bureau,  and  future  genera¬ 
tions  will  hail  with  delight  the  name  of  those  who  established  it. — 
“Australian  Photographic  Journal.” 

Practical  Instruction  in  Photography. — The  winter  programme  of 
the  Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society  has  for  several  years 
embraced  a  complete  course  of  elementary  lectures  on  photography, 
calculated  to  inspire  the  novice  to  regard  the  camera  as  something  more 
than  a  mere  “  press-the-button-and-turn-the-handle  ”  affair.  The 
course  covers  a  period  of  six  months,  and  consists  of  a  connected  series 
of  twenty-four  practical  lectures,  from  the  selection  of  a  camera  to 
the  framing  of  a  finished  picture.  This  season’s  lectures  will  com¬ 
mence  on  October  2nd,  and  be  held  subsequently  every  Friday  evening 
at  8.30,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  society 
held  on  Wednesdays.  That  these  elementary  evenings  have  been 
popular  is  testified  by  the  fact  that  96  new  members  joined  the  society 
last  season,  attracted  almost  solely  by  the  facilities  offered  by  such 
a  course  of  instruction,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  other  advantages, 
possessed  by  this  society  in  the  way  of  an  up-to-date  dark  room,  en¬ 
larging  apparatus,  as  well  as  a  complete  photographic  library,  and  all 
for  the  nominal  subscription  of  5s.  per  annum.  A  complete  syllabus 
can  be  obtained  from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  P.  C.  Comford,  103, 
Borough  Road,  S.E. 
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“The  Magic  Carpet.”  By  E.  Rimbault  Dibdin,  Past  President  of  the 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  30  p.p.  Price  6d. 

Liverpool .  Henry  Young  and  Sons,  19,  South  Castle  Street. 

The  preface  to  this  charming  little  lecture  is  quite  worth  quoting  in 
full :  “  To  the  intending  reader  of  this  brochure  I  wish  to  explain  that 
what  it  contains  was  not  written  for  publication  in  print,  nor  even 
for  delivery  as  a  lecture  sufficient  in  itself.  Once,  indeed,  when  a 
person  entrusted  with  the  relative  box  of  lantern  slides  failed  to  put  in 
an  appearance,  I  made  shift  to  entertain  an  audience  with  my  un¬ 
adorned  prose  and  verse,  and  the  kind  people  sat  it  out  politely, 
'clapping  quite  heartily  when  some  one  proposed,  and  another  seconded, 
a  vote  of  thanks.  I  pitied  and  honoured  them.  The  only  person 
wearing  a  dissatisfied  expression  was  a  stone-deaf  old  lady,  who  came 
.early  (with  her  knitting),  and  took  the  middle  of  the  front  row  so 
as  to  see  the  pictures  well.  The  whole  business,  however,  was  de¬ 
pressing  :  it  was  like  reading  a  libretto  to  a  company  assembled  to  hear 
an  opera.  That  is  just  what  this  is— a  libretto  for  lantern  pictures. 
It  was  written  some  years  ago,  with  two  aims — to  provide  a  verbal 
string  upon  which  to  thread  a  collection  of  otherwise  unrelated  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  also  to  offer  to  fellow-members  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur 
Photographic  Association  an  object  lesson  in  the  art  of  lecture  making, 
as  a  small  return  for  all  they  had  taught  me  in  regard  to  photography. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  their  pictures  were  very  much  better  than  their 
lectures ;  and  that  it  need  not  be  so.  That,  although  the  latter  must 
of  necessity  be  auxiliary  to  the  former,  they  might  still  show  some 
approach  to  literary  form  and  finish.  My  experiment  was  successful 
.as  a  lecture,  and  i  hope  it  has  had  some  influence  for  good  on  the 
writers  of  other  lectures.  Mr.  Paul  Lange— perhaps  he  had  least 
to  learn  from  me — has  been  a  particularly  generous  critic,  and  some 
time  ago  he  suggested  that  the  lecture  might  be  made  more  widely 
useful  by  a  competition  to  illustrate  it.  There  is  a  peculiarly  infectious 
quality  in  his  enthusiasm — he  not  only  makes  his  colleagues  do  what  he 
wishes,  but  he  even  compels  them  to  think  as  he  does.  So,  in  the 
event,  here  is  the  text  of  my  lecture  printed — primarily,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  available  for  reference  by  competitors  for  a  special  prize  to 
be  awarded  to  the  best  set  of  not  more  than  forty  illustrative  slides. 
To  such  competitors  I  make  no  apology,  for  I  have  at  least  given  them 
a  wide  range  of  themes  for  illustration.  To  all  others  I  can  only  say, 
“Do  not  forget  that  this  is  only  a  libretto — the  more  vigorous  and 
versatile  your  pictorial  imagination  the  better  it  will  seem.  At  the 
worst  you  are  in  a  better  case  than  the  stone-deaf  lady,  who  had  no 
other  entertainment  for  more  than  an  hour  (besides  turning  the  heel 
of  her  stocking)  than  to  watch  a  very  unhappy  showman  trying  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  lack  of  anything  to  show ;  who  yet  was  too  polite  to  get 
up  and  go  out,  for  which  her  name  should  be  writ  large  in  the  roll  of 
modern  heroines.” 

“The  Magic  Carpet”  is  a  sympathetic,  and,  in  truth,  rhapsodical 
(although  we  use  the  latter  term  in  no  carping  spirit),  appreciation  of 
some  familiar  phases  of  nature,  of  which  Mr.  Dibdin  is  obviously  a 
close  student  and  lover.  Some  of  the  best  lantern  slide  makers  and 
exhibitors  that  we  know  are  painfully  lacking  in  powers  of  descrip¬ 
tion  and  imagination.  Who  has  not  suffered  in  silence  under  hours 
of  “  This  is  a  view  of  Salisbury  Cathedral — from  the  north ;  from 
the  south  ;  from  the  east  and  the  west  ” ;  “  Evening  ”  ;  “  Sunrise  ”  ; 
“  Tending  the  Flock  ”  ;  “A  Country  Lane  ”  ;  and  all  the  whole  irritating 
list  of  lecture  room  commonplaces.  We  trust  Mr.  Dibdin’s  charming 
little  phantasy  will  be  the  means  of  stimulating  that  worst  of  all  bores, 
the  “  mute  inglorious  ”  amateur  lantern  slide  lecturer,  to  pay  in  future 
greater  heed  and  attention  to  his  libretto,  as  Mr.  Dibdin  effectively 
describes  the  “book”  of  an  optical  projection  entertainment. 


“  Photographic  Failures:  Prevention  and  Cure.”  By  Scrutator,  of 
“The  Photogram.”  94  pp.  Price  Is.  nett.  London:  Dawbarn 
and  Ward,  Limited. 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  thus  indicates  the  scope  of  his  work  : 
“  It  is  systematically  planned  to  supply  the  omissions  of  the  text-books, 
and  T  am  hopeful  that  the  scheme  on  which  this  is  done  will  permit 
•>f  the  greatest  use  being  made  of  its  contents.  Each  failure,  fault,  or 


defect  is  described,  then  the  causes,  and  then  the  preventives 
remedies.  This  method  seems  to  me  scientifically  right,  as  the  worki 
who  will  use  the  book  every  time  he  comes  upon  some  small  problei 
must  find  the  custom  educative.  He  should  make  each  failure 
stepping-stone  to  speedy  success.”  The  book  is  an  excellent  compil 
tion,  not  a  page  being  without  sound  practical  hints  on  the  caus, 
and  cures  of  failures  in  ordinary  photographic  practice 

- ♦ - 

Deu)  Apparatus,  $c. 

♦ 

Marion’s  Quick  Print  Sensitised  Post-cards.  Sold  by  Marion  and  Cc 
Limited,  Soho  Square,  W. 

One  by  one  our  large  manufacturing  firms  are  recognising  the  almo 
inexhaustible  craze  for  post-card  photography.  For  eightpence  Messr 
Marion  are  supplying  a  packet  of  twelve  cards  coated  with  “  gaslight; 
sensitive  emulsion  compound.  A  specimen  picture  lies  before  us :  t 
photograph  is  of  extremely  good  quality.  We  have  no  doubt  th ! 
this  system  of  post-card  photographic  printing  will  be  popular  wi 
both  professionals  and  amateurs.  The  following  are  the  instru 
tions  for  use  : — The  cards  are  sensitised  one  side  for  picture,  the  oth 
side  being  divided  equally  for  address  and  written  communicatio 
They  are  most  convenient  to  handle,  as,  although  sensitive  enough 
work  with  artificial  light,  they  do  not  require  the  use  of  a  dark  roor 
All  operations  can  be  carried  out  in  weak  gas-light.  Directions:  Op* 
in  weak  gas-light  and  place  card  in  contact  with  negative  in  printiij 
frame.  Expose  by  placing  about  six  inches  from  an  ordinary  g 
burner.  A  negative  of  medium  density  will  require  from  one  to  thn 
minutes’  exposure  to  a  Bray  burner,  No.  6.  The  length  of  exposu 
is  determined  by  the  strength  of  light  and  density  of  negative, 
yellow  negative  requires  about  four  times  more  exposure  than  one  of. 
bluish-grey  tint.  For  instance,  a  medium  negative  requires,  wi 
incandescent  gas,  Welsbach  mantle  No.  4,  about  15  seconds  exposui 
12  inches  from  light ;  incandescent  electric,  16  candle  power,  abo 
three  minutes  exposure,  six  inches  from  light ;  an  ordinary  oil  lam 
about  three  times  the  time  of  ordinary  gas ;  magnesium  ribbon,  he 
an  inch  burnt  12  inches  distant.  Development :  Place  the  expos' 
print  in  a  dish  of  water  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  pour  off  water,  ar 
flow  over  a  sufficiency  of  the  developing  solution;  the  image  w 
appear  quickly  and  development  be  completed  in  about  20  second] 
Don’t  over  develop,  but  keep  the  solution  flowing  over  the  print 
every  direction,  and  immediately  the  right  depth  of  tone  is  arrived  ; 
flood  with  water  and  plunge  quickly  into  the  fixing  bath.  A 
developer  suitable  for  bromide  papers  may  be  used.  The  most  co 
venient  form  is  the  metol-quinol  tube,  which  requires  mixing  wi 
water  only.  This  developer  can  be  used  until  its  strength  is  cj 
hausted.  Fixing  bath:  Hypo,  4  ounces;  alum,  1  ounce;  water, 
ounces.  Cards  should  be  kept  moving  in  this  bath  for  10  to  15  minut« 
and  then  washed  in  several  changes  of  water  for  an  hour,  or  in  runn 
water  half  an  hour.  When  sufficiently  washed  dry  off  between  cl 
blotting.  The  prices  of  the  post-cards  are  as  follows  : — Per  pac 
of  12,  8d.  ;  100,  5s.  ;T,000,  50s. 


Patent 


The  following  application  for  Patent  was  made  on  August  27 
1903  :  — 

Apparatus. — No.  18,535.  “Attachments  and  appliances  for  the  < 
posing  and  developing,  hardening,  and  fixing  of  photograpl 
papers,  plates,  films,  or  things  of  like  nature.”  Samuel  Quine 
and  Charles  Harrison. 


Professional  Photographers’  Association. — There  will  be  a  meet: 
of  the  general  committee  at  51,  Baker  Street,  W.,  this  (Friday)  event 
11th  September,  at  six  o’clock.  Business :  To  pass  the  annual  repc 
Preparations  for  annual  general  meeting.  General  business. 
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exhibitions. 


Meetings  or  Societies. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

September  18  to  November  7. — The  Photographic  Salon.  Hon. 
Secretary,  Reginald  Craigie,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly,  W. 

September  24,  October  31. — The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 

October  14-17. — Rotherham  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
H.  C.  Hemingway,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham. 

October  28-30. — City  of  Belfast  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club.  Hon. 
Secretaries,  Messrs.  D.  J.  Hogg,  3,  Trinity  Street ;  and  H.  Cochrane, 
un.,  Y.M.C.A.,  Wellington  Place,  Belfast. 

November  11-14. — The  Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secre- 
ary,  Mr.  Walter  Selfe,  70,  Paragon  Road,  Hackney,  N.E. 

November  17-21. — The  Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Joint 
exhibition  Secretaries,  J.  W.  Charlesworth,  1,  Joshua  Road,  Sheffield, 
nd  James  W.  Wright,  62,  Vale  Road,  Sheffield. 

November  18-25. — Southsea.  Hon.  Secretary,  F.  J.  Mortimer,  Pem- 
jroke  Road,  Portsmouth. 

November  21,  December  5. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  M'Culloch,  W.S.,  3a,  North  Street,  David  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

December  2-5. — Hove.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  R.  Sargent,  55,  The 
Drive,  Hove. 

December  11-19. — Southampton.  Hon.  Secretary,  S.  G.  Kimber, 
Oakdene,”  Highfield,  Southampton. 

i’ebruary  13th. — The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation,  at  Perth. 


Charles  Dickens  in  Wellington  Street. — Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  writes 
o  “The  Times”: — Half-way  up  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  on  the 
ight  hand,  is  a  little  bow-windowed  house,  apparently  belonging  to  the 
oomed  Gaiety  Theatre,  marked  and  labelled  “  Lot  ”  something.  This 
sed  to  be  the  old  “  Household  Words  ”  office,  which  I  well  remember,  in 
he  sixties.  It  was  then  a  charming  little  editorial  sanctum,  daintily 
esigned,  and  elegantly  furnished.  The  bow-windowed  drawing-room 
ras  quite  boudoir-lik.e ;  in  fact,  the  Master  always  used  it  as  a  sort 
f  bachelor-home  when  he  had  to  stay  in  town.  How  often  did  my 
yes,  and  the  eyes  of  other  postulants,  travel  to  that  magic  bow-window, 
ehind  which,  as  we  assumed,  the  great  man  was  enshrined.  At  my 
rst  visit — having  been  invited  to  call — I  walked  up  and  down  with,  a 
alpitating  heart  before  I  could  master  courage  to  enter.  I  had  to 
ome  two  or  three  times  that  day  before  I  could  see  him  ;  though  I 
as  hugely  comforted  by  the  official’s  question,  “  Are  you  the  Mr.  F. 
ho  sends  us  contributions?  Oh!  then  he’ll  be  very  glad  to1  see  you.” 
nd  so  he  was.  How  many  a  pleasant  supper  has  that  interesting  little 
lamber  witnessed ;  When  he  came  to  establish  his  new  journal,  the 
All  the  Year  Round,”  he  moved  higher  up  to  the  corner  house,  which 
id  much  more  accommodation.  On  the  first  floor  there  were  glass  doors, 
le  marked  conspicuously,  “  Mr.  Dickens,”  the  other  “  Mr.  Wills,”  his 
ib-editor.  This  house  is  now,  I  think,  or  was  until  lately,  occupied 
T  a  costumier.  Alas  !  The  older  one  has  to  go,  and  there  is  no  chance 
saving  it. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Sept. 


Name  of  Society 


Subject 


11 . 

Croydo.i  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  8.  c 

11 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc 

12 . 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society 

12 . 

Bradford  Photographic  Society 

12 . 

Hull  Photographic  Society’  . 

12 . 

West  London  Photo.  Society’  ... 

12 . 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Photo.  Soc- 

It . 

Southampton  Camera  Club  . 

15 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

16 . 

Southampton  Camera  Glut)  . 

16 . 

North  Middlesex  Photo.  Society 

17 . . 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 

Photographic. 

Fungus  Hunt  in  Addington  Park. 

Lea  ler,  Dr.  Parsons. 

Survey. 

/■Excursion  to  Adel.  Leader,  Robert 
v  Mackay,  Esq. 

/  Excursion  to  Newbald  and  Houghton 
I.  Woods. 

Excursion  to  the  Thames. 

/  Ramble  to  Shrewsbury.  Leader,  Dr. 
1  A.  Hamilton. 

I  The  Platinum  Process.  Demonstration, 
t  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Johnson. 

Ordinary  Meeting. 

Ramble  to  Titchdeld. 

Lantern  slides.  Mr.  L.  J.  Glendening. 

/  The  Coming  Banger.  Mr.  W.  D. 
\  Wei  ford. 


HULL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Hull  Photographic  Society  visited  Adel,  and  were  the  guests  of 
the  Leeds  Camera  Club  last  Saturday.  The  outing  was  certainly  the 
most  successfully  socially  that  it  has  been  the  Hull  members’  experience 
to  participate  in.  Both  the  arrangements  and  the  carrying  out  of 
same  were  perfect,  and  immediately  the  party  of  thirty  put  foot  upon 
the  Leeds  platform  there  was  not  an  idle  or  dull  moment  up  to  return¬ 
ing  home  near  midnight.  The  weather  was  just  as  perfect,  and  no 
doubt  Adel  Woods  have  never  been  so  busy  before — at  least  photo¬ 
graphically — and  it  is  a  question  whether  so  many  interested  persons 
covered  the  ground  with  so  many  cameras  since  their  existence.  After 
the  return  of  the  whole  party — nearly  seventy — and  an  excellent  tea,  the 
rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  a  convivial  manner,  several  members 
and  friends  doing  excellent  turns.  The  usual  toasts  were  given  and 
some  warm  speeches  made,  the  principal  object  being  to  show  that 
although  the  social  element  was  kept  well  to  the  fore  the  more  serious 
side  of  photography  was  always  the  first  order  of  the  day,  and  if  only 
the  societies  up  and  down  the  country  could  be  led  to  see  the  advantages 
of  these  interchanges  of  ideas  and  happy  gatherings  both  Leeds  and 
Hull  would  feel  that  they  had  really  taken  a  bold  step,  but  in  the 
right  direction.  It  w’ould  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
brotherly  feeling  at  the  gathering  under  notice,  and  the  time  never 
passed  so  quickly  for  many  a  long  day.  If  readers  know  the  Leeds 
Camera  Club  at  all,  surely  enough  has  been  said  to  make  one  under¬ 
stand  with  what  hum  and  enthusiasm  and  swung  everything  went, 
and  in  such  style  as  no  one  but  the  L.C.C.  can  undertake.  A  troop  off 
to  war  could  not  have  had  a  more  ringing  cheer  than  the  visitors  parted 
with,  and  if  it  had  occurred  in  America  we  should  have  been  told  that 
the  echo  was  met  rebounding,  whilst  nearing  home.  Other  societies 
are  earnestly  asked  to  follow  suit  in  these  social  gatherings  and  see 
if  they  will  not  prove  gigantic  successes.  We  should  say  200  plates 
were  exposed,  if  not  more,  with  all  the  care  each  one’s  experience 
would  allow. 


%*  Notice  TO  Advertisers.—  Blocks  and  copy  are  received  subject 
i  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  abso • 
<  ely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied,  at  to  what  appears  in 
i  ?  text  portion  of  the  paper. 

Ufa  §ipM  Jomjiral  of  fhatojjiptphj). 

The  Oldest  Photographic  Journal  in  the  World. 

Established  1864.  published  every  Friday.  price  twopence 


ERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION,  Post  Free 

(United  Kingdom  and  the  Channel  Isles). 


s.  d. 

ie  Year  .  IQ  IO 

tlfYeir  .  5  6 

larter  Year  .  2  9 


France,  Belgium, United  States, Canada, 
Australia,  Africa,  New  Zealand,  New¬ 
foundland,  Germany,  Russia,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  India,  China 
Japan,  &c.  One  Year  ...  13s. 


It  may  also  ba  obtained  from  all  Booksellers,  Photographic  Dealers 
and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


The  report  for  the  year  1902  on  the  museums,  colleges,  and  insti¬ 
tutions  under  the  administration  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  been 
issued  as  a  Blue-book.  It  states  that  the  total  number  of  museums 
now  aided  by  loans  from  the  Board  is  eighty-eight,  including  Dublin 
and  Edinburgh.  The  loan  collections  are  now  always  valued,  insured, 
and  photographed  before  being  issued.  The  historical  collections  of 
water-colour  paintings  were  exhibited  at  Aberdeen,  Bath,  Belfast, 
Bolton,  Bootle,  Camberwell,  Crewe,  Kendal,  Perth  and  Sheffield ;  the 
collection  of  water-colour  paintings  of  Pompeii,  which  has  again  been 
enlarged,  was  exhibited  at  Cheltenham,  Exeter,  and  Ipswich.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  embroideries  was  lent  to  Camberwell  and  Cheltenham.  A 
selection  of  works  which  gained  awards  in  the  National  Art  Competition 
was  exhibited  at  Belfast,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle,  and  Salford.  Sir  J. 
Benjamin  Stone’s  collection  of  photographs  of  historical  and  archi¬ 
tectural  subjects  was,  by  his  permission,  exhibited  at  Birmingham, 
Warrington,  and  Plymouth.  The  number  of  works  of  art  on  loan  during 
the  year  was  forty-five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five. 
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Correspondence. 

%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  Ne 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  a  idr esses  o* 
the  writers  are  given. 

*#*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  jor  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 

- *• - 

TIME  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Dockree,  on  September  4th,  referring  to  the  con¬ 
troversy  upon  “  Time  ”  versus  “  Controlled  ”  development,  asks, 
“Where  are  we?”  It  is  always  difficult,  in  a  newspaper  discussion, 
to  agree  satisfactorily  as  to  who  has  “  best,”  or  as  to  how  many  have 
been  converted ;  we  can  only  trust  that  those  who  are  amenable  to 
argument,  and  who,  moreover,  are  sufficiently  versed  in  the  art  of 
rhetoric  to  be  able  to  distinguish  false  issues  from  real,  will  have 
profited  thereby.  Will  you  allow  me,  as  a  worker  of  somewhat  long 
and  extensive  experience,  to  sum  up  a  little  as  to  where  we  are? 

The  advocates  of  Time  development  say  that  subsequent  variation 
of  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the  developer  (hereinafter 
called  “  tinkering  ”)  is  of  no  avail  to  alter  the  relative  gradations  of 
a  negative.  Mr.  Bennett  makes  experiments  with  plates  exposed  in 
strips,  and,  to  be  free  from  bias,  sends  them  to  two  independent  scien¬ 
tific  men,  who  determine  the  density  squares.  He  gives  a  lecture 
and  shows  the  result  upon  a  screen,  proving  that  certain  proceedings 
(tinkering)  do,  at  any  moment,  alter  the  relative  gradations.  Mr. 
Watkins  and  his  adherents  do  not  lack  for  words,  but  their  fault  is 
that  they  will  not  “cut  the  cackle  and  come  to  the  ’osses.”  Imme¬ 
diately  upon  this  lecture  followed  a  howl  of  protest  from  many  whose 
sense  of  logic  must  have  been  somewhat  limited.  Mr.  Bennett  had  used 
pyro-ammonia,  and  they  always  said  that  you  could  not  work  “  time  ” 
development  with  pyro-ammonia.  Who  said  you  could?  Mr.  Bennett 
didn’t.  He  proved  that  one  could  control  development  with  that, 
which  is  quite  another  thing ;  and  it  is  highly  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  if  it  could  be  done  with  a  developer  so  unstable — as  they  said — 
that  it  could  also  be  done  with  others.  The  only  consequential  reply 
to  him  would  have  been,  “  Yes,  we  know  you  can  control  with  ammonia, 
but  with  no  other.”  But  they  did  not  mean  this,  so  they  “went  for 
him,”  for  proving  that  he  could  do  something  with  a  developer  which 
they  said  would  not  do  something  else. 

Mr.  Bennett,  however,  tried  pyro-soda,  with  the  same  result,  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Cripplegate  P.S.  I  was  enabled  to  be 
present.  Here,  again,  most  convincing  results  were  shown ;  but  here, 
again,  he  fell.  As  part  of  the  general  scheme  he  mentioned  the  range 
of  gradation  adopted  by  Messrs.  H.  and  D.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
of  wiping  the  floor  with  him  upon  a  side  issue.  H.  and  D.  had,  at 
some  other  time,  adopted  another  range.  Now,  the  camera  man 
is  not  going  to  hover  over  an  unexposed  plate,  subject  unknown, 
guessing  whether  its  scale  of  gradations  is  coming  within  or  with¬ 
out  the  range  adopted  by  H.  and  D.  ;  he  wants  to  know  what  is 
the  best  he  can  do  with  an  ordinary  negative,  so  hopes  against  hope 

that  they  will  “  cut  the  cackle . ”  What  about  Mr.  Bennett’s 

density  squares,  and  what  about  the  two  sample  exposures  he  cited — 
one  over-exposed,  with  an  under-exposed  high  light;  the  other,  just 
the  reverse? 

'I  ime  development  is,  on  one  condition,  an  admirable  method — 
namely,  if  your  negative  be  correctly  exposed  in  each  part;  but  I  well 
mind  me  of  the  time  when  I  thought  nothing  of  sitting  down  before 
a  24  by  30  dish  to  develop  a  roll  of  48  films  7  by  5,  removed  from  the 
old  Eastman  roll  holder,  being  exposures  made  often  by  an  amateur 
who  had  taken  up  photography  and  purchased  his  camera  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  and  that,  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Egypt,  the 
Holy  Land,  or  the  Arctic  regions,  etc.,  he  pressing  the  button,  I  doing 
the  rest;  and  I  can  only  say  that  if  at  any  moment  I  coufd  have  drawn 
some  negatives  out  of  the  bath,  with  best  results  without  separate 
1 1  eatment,  I  should  have  found  that  moment.  Hundreds  of  times  have 
I  nipped  in  the  bud  a  high  light  swiftly  on  its  way  to  opacity,  and 
in  a  weak  solution,  alkaline,  brought  up  slumbering  detail  to  a  sense 
of  its  duty. 

Somewhere  amongst  100  plates  just  brought  from  abroad  I  have  the 


following:  A  white  stone  bridge,  strongly  sunlit,  seen  through! 
archway  of  dark  trees  overhanging  shady  stream,  sky  between  d<, 
blue.  I  shall  recognise  this  bridge  when  I  see  it  in  a  bath  of  acu: 
time  of  appearance,  15  secs.  ;  factor,  5;  total,  75  s  jt-.  Tt:j: 1 
think  my  negative  is  booked  for  more  time  than  that.  1  should  1 
to  see  just  a  trace  of  my  stieam  for  future  identification.  In  sin  | 
these  aie  the  ’osses — the  practical  points  we  want  touched  upon. 

There  are  many  who  confuse  machine  development  with  time  mo  | 
They  are  not  the  same.  With  the  former  method  you  put  all  i 
negatives  in  together,  over-exposed,  under-expo.' ed,  and  un-exposed, 
a  certain  time,  and  they  all  come  out  right!  As  they  never  do  t 
in  the  open  dish  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can,  because  you  pu 
lid  on,  sit  on  it  and — smoke  a  pipe 

This  is  where  we  are  at  present,  and  uhere  we  shall  be  until  t 
above  points  are  touched  upon  practically. — Yours  faithfully, 

.  II  P. 

September  4th,  130j. 

To  the  Editttfc. 

Gentlemen, — I  do  not  propose  to  descend  into  Mr.  Bennett’s  pecul 
arena  of  controversy.  Whether  or  not  my  earnest  protest  against 
immoderate  language  was  justified  I  can  safely  leave  to  the  good  ta 
of  yourselves  and  your  readers.  His  last  letter,  I  venture  to  thir 
shows  no  improvement  in  manners.  A  good  argument  surely  gains 
force  by  being  expressed  in  language  which  raises  feelings  of  disgust. 
I  am,  faithfully  yours,  Amateur. 

September  3rd,  1903. 

DEFECTS  IN  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  last  week’s  bsue  of  the  Journal  one  of  your  queri 
propounds  a  problem,  which  is  of  considerable  interest  in  these  da 
of  extensive  manufacture  of  lenses  on  commercial  rather  than  scienti 
lines.  He  says  :  “  Please  find  enclosed  print  of  marble  cross.  I  shot 
be  glad  if  you  would  inform  me  why  letters  on  the  memorial  appe 
fuzzy  after  being  sharply  focussed  and  the  lens  stopped  down 
F.  32,  while  letters  and  flowers  in  the  background  appear  very  shai 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  lens  was  not  corrected  before  being  se 
out  by'  the  makers.  I  may  mention  I  used  a  French  lens  (no  nan 
of  11  inches  focus.”  You  reply:  Either  the  lens  does  not  work 
focus  or  the  dark  slide  of  the  camera  was  not  in  register  with  t' 
focussing  screen. 

While  either  of  the  two- reasons  you  have  given  would  account 
the  defect,  a  considerable  experience  with  a  large  number  of  len.‘ 
leads  me  to  conjecture  that  it  is  more  likely  to  arise  from  a  differe 
cause.  An  unachromatised  or  under-corrected  lens  for  colour  woi 
give  a  negative,  in  which  objects  nearer  than  those  focussed  would 
sharp.  The  lens  would  need  to  be  over-corrected  to  produce  shar, 
in  the  negative  objects  further  than  the  plane  focussed  upon ;  but 
want  of  coincidence  of  focus  would  probably  be  more  observable  wl 
using  a  large  aperture,  and  xvould  affect  every  picture  taken  with 
lens,  the  same  would  apply  to  want  of  registration  in  the  ground  gl 
The  particular  defect  referred  to,  however,  is  probably  one  that  o 
occurs  when  the  picture  is  focussed  with  the  full  aperture,  and  a  sn 
stop  used  for  the  exposure,  and  it  is  a  defect  which  is  quite  a  comm 
one  in  many  of  the  the  cheap  French  rapid  rectilinear  lenses,  whij 
are  so  plentiful  now ;  while,  in  justice,  it  must  be  said  that  some  of  t 
productions  of  the  most  reputed  opticians  are  not  free  from  it. 
arises  from  imperfectly  corrected  spherical  aberration,  resulting  in.  t 
lens  having  a  longer  focus  with  a  small  stop  than  with  the  full  ap 
ture.  The  late  Traill  Taylor  notices  this  defect  as  one  likely  to  occj 
in  rapid  rectilinear  lenses,  in  which  the  two  combinations  are  of  c( 
siderable  variation  in  focus. 

While  it  is  an  inconvenience  to  work  with  a  lens  which  has  to 
humoured,  it  is  not  necessary  to  condemn  the  instrument  altogethfj 
a  lens  is  a  series  of  compromises,  and  to  make  it  perfect  in  one  respi 
means  to  sacrifice  some  other  good  quality.  I  believe  it  is  found  tl 
a  lens  with  a  comparatively  flat  field,  certainly  a  desideratum,  can 
more  easily  produced  by  sacrificing  the  property  of  working  withe 
variation  or  alteration  of  stop,  and  that  without  any  material  loss 
defining  power,  and,  as  the  primary  test  which  the  average  pho 
grapher  applies  to  a  lens  is  the  marginal  definition  of  the  image 
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he  focussing  screen,  it  is  perhaps  natural  that  the  makers  of  cheap 
mses  should  aim  at  their  instruments  standing  this  test,  and  be  less 
areful  over  a  matter  which  requires  some  observation  to  discover. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  variation  in  focus  is  greatest  between 
\  8  and  F.  16,  and  that  between  F.  16  and  smaller  stops  it  is 
bsent  or  inappreciable.  It  is  not  a  variation  that  can  only  be 
iscovered  by  taking  a  negative,  but  is  quite  apparent  visually  on  the 
icussing  screen,  and  can  be  tested  in  a  very  simple  way.  Qualitatively, 
he  easiest  way  to  test  the  lens  is  to  set  up  some  printed  matter 
l  front  of  the  camera  so  that  the  image  on  the  screen  is  approximately 
he  same  size  as  the  original.  Focus  sharply  with  F.  16,  then  remove 
he  stop,  and  notice  whether  the  part  focussed  upon  is  as  sharp  as 
ossible.  With  a  lens  of  the  character  I  am  referring  to  it  will  be 
iund  that  the  camera  back  has  to  be  racked  out  to  get  the  best  focus 
b  the  full  aperture.  This  applies,  of  course,  to  a  camera  in  which 
he  back  slides  for  focussing.  With  a  camera  in  which  the  front  is 
he  movable  part,  the  focussing  arrangement  should  not  be  used,  but 
ae  camera  moved  bodily  forward,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
3t  up  the  object  a  few  yards  away,  so  that  the  effect  of  moving  the 
ms  would  be  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  distance  to  the  object  as 
)  be  inappreciable.  The  test  is  not  such  a  delicate  one  in  this  case. 

I  have  had  to  work  with  many  lenses  having  the  defect  I  am  dis- 
lssing,  and,  with  a  fair  amount  of  light,  so  that  the  focussing  can  be 
erformed  with  the  stop  to  be  used ;  there  is  no  difficulty ;  or,  if  F.  16 
m  be  used,  a  smaller  stop  may  be  employed.  Under  any  circum- 
ances,  to  know  of  the  defect  and  its  direction  should  suggest  the 
medy.  When  the  working  stops  cannot  be  used  for  focussing,  a 
3arer  object  than  the  critical  one  should  be  focussed,  or  an  allowance 
ade  by  increasing  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  screen.  A  few 
rperiments  which-,  as  I  have  said,  can  be  performed  without  the  ex- 
mditure  of  plates,  should  be  sufficient.  Our  forefathers  in  photo- 
•aphy  had  to  overcome  far  greater  difficulties  in  photographic  optics. 

I  am,  etc.,  Fooimeter. 


REMOVING  SILVER  STAINS. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,- — I  see  there  is  the  perennial  question  about  silver  stains 
id  the  usual  answer,,  recommending  a  very  risky  remedjn  The  best 
ire  is  perfectly  safe.  I  have  referred  to  it  several  times  in  various 
ipers,  and  I  believe  I  saw  it  first  in  the  British  Journal.  “  First 
move  every  trace  of  varnish  in  the  usual  way,  then  remove  the 
ndescence  of  the  silver  stain,  if  any,  with  powdered  pumice,  rubbing 
ry  gently ;  finally,  place  the  negative  in  a  strong  freshly  made 
lution  of  hypo,  and  leave  it  there  until  the  stains  have  disappeared.”  I 
we  removed  them  from  negatives  w'hich  had  been  stained  for  six  or 
ven  years;  they  had  gone  through  the  gelatine  to  the  glass,  and  it 
ok  five  or  six  hours  to  remove  them.  The  secret  of  success  appears 
lie  in  the  removal  of  the  irridescent  film,  which  seems  to  repel  the 
lution.  Why  not  keep  a  reply  in  stereotype,  as  you  seem  to  have 
is  question  asked  about  once  a  fortnight? — Yours  truly, 

Harold  Baker. 


New  Street,  Birmingham. 


THE  THORNTON -PICKARD  COMPETITIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  our  £100  prize  competition  for  photo- 
;  rphs  taken  with  any  Thornton-Pickard  camera  or  shutter,  we  shall 
glad  if  you  will  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  fact  that 
e  closing  day  of  this  is  October  1st.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
<try  forms  and  prospectus  to  any  of  your  readers  desiring  same. — 
mrs  faithfully, 

The  Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd. 
Altrincham.  September  3rd,  1903. 

HE  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  received  advice  from 
G  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  New  Jersey,  that  a  dividend  of 
-  per  cent,  (being  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum)  upon  the 
'  bstanding  Preferred  Stock  of  the  company,  and  a  dividend  of  24? 
]  ■  cent.,  (being  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum)  upon  the 
■  tstanding  Common  Stock  of  the  company  have  been  declared  payable 


on  October  1st,  1903,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
on  the  31st  August.  The  transfer  books  of  the  company  are  closed 
from  the  31st  August  to  30th  September.— Yours  faithfully, 

F.  C.  Mattison,  Secretary. 

Kodak,  Limited,  41-43,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

September  5th,  1903. 


COMPETING  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  I  should  feel  much  indebted  to  you  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  through  your  columns  upon  the  following.  I  recently  received 
from  a  lady  a  written  request  to  attend  at  a  certain  time  and  place 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  wedding  group,  my  terms  having  been 
obtained  and  specimens  seen,  just  previously.  The  day  following  the 
receipt  of  this  a  daughter  of  the  lady  called  and  tendered  her  apologies, 
but  said  “  The  gentleman  (bridegroom),  who  lives  away,  is  bringing  a 
friend  with  him  who  does  something  in  photography,  and  he  would 
naturally  like  him  to  do  the  work.”  Not  desirous  of  appearing  boorish 
I  gave  way,  and  declined  the  lady’s  offer  of  any  recompense. 

I  was  somewhat  startled,  however,  to  see  in  the  local  paper  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  wedding  group,  and  to  learn  that  it  was  taken  by  a  man 
practising  photography  professionally  in  the  same  town  here.  In  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  case,  have  I  any  claim  ?  I  have  never 
hitherto  had  a  similar  experience,  and  should  like  the  benefit  of  your 
opinion. — Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  faithfully  yours,  Pyro. 

September  8th,  1903. 

[We  do  not  think  you  have  a  claim,  nor  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  can  we  advise  you  to  further  trouble  yourself  about  the  matter. 
After  you  gave  way  and  declined  recompense  the  ladies  were  perfectly 
free  to  engage  whom  they  liked  to'  do  the  work.  Don’t  be  so  philan¬ 
thropic  in  future,  but  hold  your  clients  to  their  bargains. — Eds. 
B.J.P.]  - 

SWEET  ARE  THE  USES  OF  ADVERTISEMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — About  a  fortnight  ago  I  put  an  advertisement  in  your 
paper,  by  the  advice  of  an  old-established  photographer,  to  sell  a 
Dallmeyer  portrait  camera  and  lens.  They  were  too  advanced  for 
me — being  only  a  beginner  and  an  amateur — and  I  must  strongly  advise 
any  of  your  readers  who  contemplate  doing  the  same  to  pause — if  they 
are  of  a  slightly  nervous  and  not  energetic  temperament.  The  day  my 
advertisement  appeared  broke  bright  and  sunny,  and  I  contemplated 
being  on  the  river  all  day,  and  a  croquet  tournament  in  the  afternoon. 
By  11  o’clock  I  had  received  two  wires  for  camera  and  lens,  I  was 
quite  pleased,  as  at  most  I  expected  one  or  two  answers.  I  remained 
in  to  write  that  I  could  not  send  on  approval.  I  wrote  chatty  letters. 
They  kept  me  on  and  off  until  lunch  time.  Just  as  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  an  exciting  stroke  at  the  croquet  tournament  two  more  wires 
were  handed  me,  sent  seven  miles  in  a  motor  car,  as  the  maids  thought 
they  might  be  important,  also  from  anxious  buyers.  I  was  not  quite 
so  pleased.  When  I  got  home  three  letters  awaited  me.  The  next 
morning,  six.  I  went  to  a  luncheon  party  to  the  other  side  of  the 
county,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  butler  handed  me  a  wire.  I  nearly 
had  a  fit,  as  I  had  forgotten  the  camera,  and  thought  my  nurse  had 
wired  me  my  little  boy  had  fallen  in  the  river  or  some  other  tragedy ; 
only  another  applicant.  I  was  not  at  all  pleased  when  I  got  home. 
Instead  of  a  quiet  evening  I  had  to  answer  letters.  The  next  day  the 
budget  of  letters  that  arrived,  camera  and  lens  wore  sent  to  the  local 
photographer,  who  had  advised  me  that  I  might  get  an  answer  if  I 
advertising  in  your  paper,  and  then  had  to  do  the  answering.  The 
camera  and  lens  are  sold,  the  money  paid,  the  purchaser  has  written 
he  is  delighted  with  same.  Still  the  letters  follow  me — yesterday 
two — with  stamped  envelopes  that  had  to  be  answered.  One  would-be 
purchaser  offered  me  a  trained  canary  and  little  cash  for  same.  Another 
wanted  to  know  if  the  camera  could,  I  think,  be  used  upside  down, 
and  on  a  tripod  and  in  a  field,  and  if  they  were  in  the  condition  I  had 
said,  and  if  they  would  be  sold  separately,  and  if  they  wouldn’t,  and 
if  so,  how  much.  All  had  to  be  answered.  Next  time  I  advertise, 
before  doing  so,  I  shall  engage  a  secretary,  a  typewriter  machine,  and 
a  telegraph  office. — Yours  faithfully,  Constance  Morgan. 

Chobham  House,  Westgate-on-Sea. 

[We  thank  Mrs.  Morgan  for  her  testimony  to  the  advertising  value 
of  these  columns ;  and  we  are  sorry  that  her  summer  pleasures  were 
so  frequently  interrupted  by  anxious  correspondents.— Eds.  B.J.P  ] 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  inolud. 
ing  queries ,  must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  WelKngton-street ,  Strand ,  London 
W.O.v  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  GREENWOOD  &  CoM 
24,  Wellington-street,  Strandt  London ,  W.  0. 

Photographs  Registered 

J.  Masterton,  53,  High  Street,  Banff,  N.B.  Photograph,  of  a  group  of  cattle. 

W.  Brookes,  350,  Oxford  Road,  Manchester,  Photograph  of  the  New  Midland  Hotel, 
Manchester. 

C.  A.  Harris,  Wesley  House,  High  Street,  Merthyr.  Photographs  of  Pontsarn, 
Cyfarthfa  Castle',  Parish  Church,  General  Hospital,  High  Street,  and  Toivn  Hall, 
all  at  Merthyr. 

H.  J.  Unwin,  42,  Commercial  Road,  Hereford.  Photograph  of  festival  chorus,  Shire 
Hall,  Hereford. 

W.  P.  Watmough,  79,  Blythe  Vale,  Catford,  London,  S.E.  Photograph  of  London 
County  Cricket  Club. 

J.  P.  Milnes,  64,  Hanover  Street,  Stranraer,  Wigtown.  Two  photographs  of  sunset, 
Sandeel  Bay,  Port  Patrick.  Two  photographs  of  sunset,  Castle  Bay,  Port 
Patrick. 

F.  C.  Walker,  39,  Haddon  Street,  Leicester.  Photograph  of  Bou'evard  Bridge  and 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Leicester.  Photograph  of  Spinney  Hill  Park,  Leicester. 

A.  Lamb,  20,  Gowthorpe  Street,  Selby.  Photograph  of  trap,  man,  and  sign. 

W.  Bell,  19,  Canal  Street.  Hej  wood,  Lancs.  Photograph  of  W.  Ogden.  Photograph 
of  Alderman  Sutcbffe  Firth,  J .P . 

H.  Green,  67,  High  Street,  Dudlej’.  Two  photographs  of  entrance  to  Dudley  Castle. 
Photograph  of  tea  cottage  in  Dudley  castle  grounds.  Photograph  of  St. 
Edmund's  Church,  Dudley.  Two  photographs  of  Dudley  Castle  grounds. 
Photograph  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Dudley. 

N.  M. — Your  queries  were  fully  answered  last  week.  Did  you  not  see 
the  replies? 

Andrew  Black. — In  the  article  referred  to  we  gave  our  reason  for  not 
reproducing  the  paper  in  our  columns,  hut  we  mentioned  the 
journal  in  which  it  is  to  be  seen,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  get 
that  if  you  are  so  much  interested  in  the  subject. 

Vignetting  Carbon  Prints. — J.  Stamford  asks:  “Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  how  carbon  prints  are  vignetted  ?  ”  In  reply  :  Carbon 
prints  are  vignetted  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  prints.  But 
it  is  advisable  to  have  the  vignetting  mask  rather  farther  from 
the  negative  than  in  the  case  of  silver  prints,  so  that  the  light  is 
more  diffused. 

Liquid  Glue. — W.  Venmore  says:  “Kindly  give  me  a  recipe  for 
making  liquid  glue  that  will  keep.  I  want  to  use  it  for  other 
purposes  as  well  as  for  mounting  photographs?  ”  In  reply  :  The 
following  is  said  to  be  good,  but  we  have  not  tried  it: — Water, 
1  quart ;  best  glue  2  lb.  Dissolve  and  add  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1.335),  7  ounces.  Of  course  this  would  be  fatal  to  any 
photographs  mounted  with  it. 

Studio  Lighting. — “Martello”  asks:  “Will  you  kindly  oblige  me 
by  answering  the  following  question  :  —I  have  a  lean-to  studio, 
18ft.  by  lift.  ;  north  light ;  8ft.  high  to  eaves ;  8ft.  of  glass ; 
more  towards  the  west  end.  Which  end  ought  I  to  place  sitter, 
east  or  west,  to  be  properly  lighted?”  In  reply:  If  the  studio 
is  glazed,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  you  have  no  option  ;  the  sitter 
must  be  placed  at  the  west  end.  Had  the  glass  been  continued 
more  towards  the  other  end  either  could  be  used  as  occasion 
required. 

Lens  Query. — Operator  writes :  “  I  am  about  to  purchase  a  whole- 
plate  portrait  lens,  and  thought  of  trying  one  of  Busch’s  make. 
Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  of  these  lenses,  and  state 
whether  I  could  expect  as  good  a  result  as  I  should  by  using  one 
of  the  more  expensive  lenses  by  Ross,  Dallmeyer,  or  Cooke,  all 
things  being  equal,  aperture,  focal  length,  etc.”  In  reply: 
Almost  every  week  we  have  to  repeat  that  it  is  against  our 
rule  to  pass  an  opinion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  different 
makers’  goods.  Surely  you  cannot  be  a  reader  of  the  Journal 
or  you  would  be  aware  of  this  rule. 


Stamp  Pictures. — Celt  says:  “I  have  been  asked  to  quote  for  them 
by  the  12  gross.  Will  you  kindly  say  what  printing  machin*  *• 
are  necessary,  and  what  machine  for  taking  the  ininiulmc  photo*'' 
Would  a  Sharp  and  Hitchnough  machine  and  printing  fiauic  do 
The  reason  1  ask  is,  there  is  a  justifiable  desire  to  support  honx- 
industries  here,  and  if  I  can  quote  1  shall  get  the  order  even  at 
slight  excess.”  In  reply:  You  will  scarcely  require  printing 
machinery  for  executing  such  an  order  as  this.  Any  of  the 
usual  stamp  photo  appliances  will  answer.  Those  mentioned 
very  suitable. 

Iron  Printing.— “  Q.  C.”  writes:  “  lie  photo  copies  of  architects 
engravings,  (1)  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  how  I  can  take  photo 
copies  by  electric  light  in  permanent  black  lines  on  high-das, - 
drawing  paper?  I  can  bring  out  very  fair  copies  on  the  ordinary 
ferro-gallic  and  sepia  papers,  but  am  anxious  to  work  this  other 
process,  as  it  is  so  often  asked  for.  (2)  Can  you  also  tell  me  the 
reason  of  enclosed  specimen  becoming  discoloured?”  In  reply; 
(1)  'Those  who  supply  the  blue  printing  and  other  papers  for  this 
kind  of  work  also  supply  a  paper  for  giving  black  lines  on  a 
white  ground.  Better  use  that.  (2)  Wo  cannot  say,  as  you  do 
not  give  the  formula  by  which  the  paper  was  prepared.. 

Prints  for  Reproductions. — “T.  S.  M.  W.”  says:  “I  should  be 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  tell  me  what  is  the  usual  price, 
given  by  an  Editor  if  lie  accepts  a  photograph  for  publication] 
both  for  4  and  ^  plate  pictures?  Is  it  advisable  to  copyright  a 
photo  for  publication?  and,  if  so,  the  photo  being  bought  bv 
an  editor,  does  the  copyright  pass  to  him,  and  make  it  impossible) 
to  use  the  photograph  one’self?”  In  reply:  The  price  is  <|uite‘ 
a  matter  of  arrangement.  A  minimum  fee  of  half-a-guinea  was 
what  was  arranged  by  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union  fori 
pictures  not  exceeding  the  half-plate  size.  Better  make  the 
pictures  copyright.  You  giving  permission  to  reproduce  them 
will  not  invalidate  the  copyright. 

Marks  On  Negatives. — J.  J.  Thomas  asks  :  “  Can  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  markings  I  am  constantly  getting  in  my 
negatives.  They  are  always  in  the  form  of  cuts  in  the  film,  right 
through  to  the  glass,  and  their  form  is  always  circular.  The; 

plates  I  use  are  the - — and  the  developer  is  made  according  ton 

formula  on  box.”  In  reply:  Without  seeing  the  negatives  wei 
cannot  suggest  the  cause  of  the  marking.  From  your  description! 
it  would  look  as  if  the  plates  had  been  scratched.  We  have 
never  met  with  such  marking  when  using  that  brand  of  plate; 
ourselves.  In  future,  please,  write  on  one  side  of  the  papeil 
only. 

Toning  Bath.- — C.  Jackson  says:  “I  saw  a  recipe  for  a  toning  batl 
with  thiocarbromide-salt  and  tartaric  acid,  in  your  columns 
few  numbers  since,  and  I  have  used  it  ever  since,  as  it  possess?  !• 
so  many  advantages  over  the  sulpho-cyanide  batli,  but  I  fin 
that  in  about  seven  or  eight  days  some  reaction  takes  place,  am 
the  bath  refuses  to  tone,  however  much  gold  is  added ;  also, 
does  not  tone  so  well  after  a  time  or  two  using  as  it  does 
first.  Professor  Valenta  gave  this  bath  his  recommendation,  a: 
stated  ‘  it  kept  wrell.’  ”  In  reply  :  We  should  advise  you  to  ma 
up  only  sufficient  solution  for  a  few  days’  work,  for  evidently 
will  not  keep  good  very  long.  Any  gold  that  may  remain  in  e; 
be  precipitated  and  recovered.  Personally,  we  have  had  n ; 
experience  with  the  bath. 


The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation. — A  council  meeting 
held  at  Stirling  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Henry  Coates,  president,  in  tf 
chair.  The  secretary  submitted  a  list  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  etc 
supplied  by  the  federated  societies,  and  was  instructed  to  have  the: 
printed  and  circulated  as  soon  as  possible.  The  list  included  thirt; 
three  items,  but  as  it  is  not  quite  completed  a  supplementary  list  wi 
probably  be  issued  further  on  in  the  season.  The  lantern  slide  comp 
tition  rules  were  thoroughly  discussed  and  finally  approved.  T1 
entries  close  on  January  15th,  and  prizes  are  offered  for  individu. 
and  society  entries.  A  report  was  given  by  the  Exhibition  Committi 
as  to  the  progress  that  is  being  made.  A  discussion  followed  and 
recommendation  was  made  to  the  committee  (which  was  appointed  wif 
full  powers)  that  entries  be  restricted  to  associates.  The  exhibitu 
will  open  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the  Sandeman  Library,  Perth,  c 
February  13th,  after  the  annual  general  meeting. 
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THE  BKITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC  EOR  1904. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Bedding,  E.R.P.S. 

The  forty-third  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  will  be  published  early  in 
December  next.  This  year’s  Almanac  reached  a  total  of 
1,580  pages,  and  the  entire  edition  of  25,000  copies  was 
sold  out  before  publication.  Of  no  other  photographic 
book  ever  issued  can  two  such  unique  facts  be  recorded. 
The  edition  for  1904  will  also  consist  of  25,000  copies,  a 
large  number  of  which  are  already  ordered. 

The  striking  favour  with  which  past  Almanacs  have  been 
received  is  the  surest  proof  that  the  lines  upon  which  the 
publication  is  produced  meet  the  requirements  of  its 
readers  and  supporters.  Upon  such  lines  we  propose  com¬ 
piling  the  volume  for  1904.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  receive  and  consider  suggestions  for  increasing 
the  value  of  the  Almanac  in  directions  which  may  occur  to 
our  readers  as  susceptible  of  improvement. 

The  Almanac  for  1904  will  appeal  to  photographers  all 
the  world  over  as  a  daily  reference  guide  in  practical  work. 
The  standard  matter  and  formulae  will  be  revised  and 
added  to  where  necessary  in  theory  and  practice,  the  year’s 
advances  will  he  recorded,  and  wherever  practicable  new 
features  of  an  informative  nature  will  be  added. 

Secretaries  of  societies  will  oblige  us  by  promptly  for¬ 


warding  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in 
the  directory  of  photographic  societies.  We  shall  also  he 
glad  to  receive  any  additions  that  may  be  made  to  the  list 
of  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  trade,  etc. 

The  publishers  ask  us  to  remind  advertisers  that  many 
of  the  advertisement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already 
booked,  and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions 
orders  and  copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Exhibition  Photographers  are  by  no  means  the  only 

Troubles.  class  of  artists  who  express  dissatisfaction 

with  the  way  their  exhibitions  are  conducted  and  the  prizes 
awarded.  There  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  com¬ 
plaints  both  loud  and  deep  against  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  both  as  to  the  conduct  of  its  exhibitions  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  its  members.  The  same  feeling  has  recently  been 
aroused  in  Berlin  against  the  action  of  those  concerned  in 
the  management  of  the  annual  German  Art  Exhibition. 
Out  of  three  thousand  pictures  sent  in  only  six  hundred 
were  selected  for  hanging,  and  it  is  said  that  in  this  selec¬ 
tion  favouritism  and  improper  influences  had  place,  the 
main  complaint  being  that  the  Modern  Impressionist  School 
was  favoured  at  the  expense  of  all  other  styles  of  painting. 
We  have  heard  complaints  of  the  same  nature  with  regard 
to  our  own  photographic  exhibitions  of  recent  years,  but 
the  rejected  ones  have  not  taken  such  'bold  action  as  have 
the  flouted  artists  in  the  German  capital.  The  2,400 
disappointed  painters  have  laid  their  grievances  before  the 
Kaiser,  and  they  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  their  appeal.  The  high  official  attached  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  exhibition,  has  resigned  his  post,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  it  is  believed,  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  even  said  that 
next  year  the  Kaiser  will  himself  participate  in  the  selection 
of  the  pictures.  He  does  not  like  Impressionism  in  painting, 
and,  although  we  may  be  sure  that  under  his  auspices  every 
school  will  receive,  as  it  should  do,  fair  consideration,  no 
one  in  particular  will  be  allowed  to  assume  a  position  of 
undue  prominence. 

#  •*  * 

Enlargements  Ever  since  the  hand-camera  became  such 
v.  Direct  &  formidable  rival  to  the  stand  instru- 

Pictures.  ment,  enlarged  pictures  have  come  to  the 

front,  and  naturally  so.  A  quarter-plate  print,  convenient 
as  it  is  in  all  the  phases  of  its  evolution,  is  an  insignificant 
thing  in  itself.  With  its  edges  trimmed  it  measures  less 
than  three  inches  across,  and  the  owner  of  one  which  seems 
for  any  reason  to  be  a  little  above  the  average  of  such  pro¬ 
ductions,  or  to  depict  anything  of  an  unusual  character,  is 
anxious  to  increase  its  size.  If  unused  to  the  work  he  will 
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do  well  to  place  the  negative  in  the  hands  of  some  firm 
which  devotes  its  attention  to  enlarging  photographs,  for 
in  such  operations  practice  gives  a  perfection  which  those 
who  only  take  up  the  business  in  a  desultory  kind  of  way 
can  never  hope  to  equal.  If  the  worker  should  elect  to 
enlarge  his  own  negatives  he  will,  of  course,  consult  some 
of  the  text  books,  and  he  will  possibly  be  surprised  to  find 
that  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  enlarged  pictures  are  singu¬ 
larly  at  variance.  One  writer  will  tell  him  that  the  big 
picture  is  often  very  much  better  than  anything  that  the 
negative  from  which  it  is  taken  will  yield  by  contact.  While 
another  will  declare  that  enlargements  suffer  terribly  in  the 
matter  of  gradation  when  compared  with  direct  prints,  and 
will  advise  the  use  of  a  large  camera,  with  all  its  disad¬ 
vantages  of  weight  and  increased  expense  of  working,  in 
preference  to  the  more  popular  practice  of  enlarging  from 
small  negatives.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  this  question.  The  popular  bromide  print,  except 
in  the  hands  of  an  expert  is  too  often  of  a  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  character,  a  picture  of  leaden  hue  with  the  aspect  of 
flatness,  owing  to  the  absence  of  full  black  in  the  shadows, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  sparkle  in  the  lights. 
Possibly  this  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  use  of  de¬ 
velopers,  which  are  delightfully  easy  to  compound  and  to 
use,  but  which  fall  very  far  short  in  the  effects  produced 
as  compared  with  good  old  ferrous  oxalate.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  many  of  the  judges  at  our  exhibitions  ignore 
technique  in  their  endeavour  to  give  full  recognition  to 
pictorial  value  and  “  individuality,”  which  too  often  savours 
of  eccentricity.  And  this  action  has  by  no  means  con¬ 
tributed  to  that  taking  of  pains  which  many  hold  to  be 
identical  with  genius.  This  painstaking  in  making  an 
enlargement  is  a  matter  which  troubles  not  the  careless 
man.  It  is  sufficient  for  him  to  pin  up  sheet  after  sheet 
of  bromide  paper  on  his  easel,  and  to  secure  as  many  clean 
images  in  a  given  time  as  he  can.  He  does  not  know,  per¬ 
haps  he  does  not  possess  the  artistic  instinct  which  should 
prompt  him  to  know,  that  the  best  effects  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  shading  the  light  here  or  there  during  exposure. 
Shadows  can  be  thus  deepened,  and  atmosphere  suggested, 
even  when  the  negative  in  hand  is  devoid  of  the  essentials 
which  go  to  the  making  of  a  picture.  It  is  the  same  with 
enlarged  negatives,  which  are  often  more  like  maps  than 
pictures.  Every  negative  to  be  enlarged  requires  special 
treatment,  and  the  careful  worker  will  go  to  the  trouble 
of  cutting  out  masks  of  a  design  to  suit  the  subject,  in  order 
to  confer  upon  the  picture  the  benefits  of  what  we  may 
call  “local  exposure,”  just  in  the  same  way  that  he  may 
find  it  advisable  in  many  cases  to  practise  local  develop¬ 
ment.  The  work  of  enlarging  is  too  often  regarded  as  a 
merely  mechanical  performance,  but  if  the  best  results  are 
looked  for,  intelligent  handling  is  necessary  at  every  stage 
of  the  process. 

*  *  * 

Silvering  A  reflecting  prism  with  a  5in.  or  6in. 

Mirrors.  surface  will  cost  anything  between  £50 

and  £100.  A  piece  of  plane  glass  of  the  same  size  could 
easily  be  silvered  for  as  many  pence,  and  for  most  purposes 
is  equal  to  a  prism,  if  not  superior  to  it;  hence  it  is  small 
wonder  that  there  is  a  demand  for  reflectors  in  excess  of 
that  for  prisms.  But  there  is  a  drawback  to  their  use; 
they  are  apt  to  tarnish,  and,  although  a  pad  of  cotton-wool 
gently  rubbed  over  their  surfaces  will  restore  them  to  their 
pristine  perfection,  the  coating  of  silver  is  thin,  and  will 
not  last  for  ever.  Many  recipes  for  compounding  a  solu¬ 
tion  for  re-silvering  have  been  published,  and  most  of  them 
are  good  ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  the  case  that  the  actual 
method  adopted  by  those  who  undertake  it  professionally  is 
looked  upon  as  a  secret  process.  The  most  important 


desiderata  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  mirrors  are, 
first,  the  perfection  of  surface  and  polish;  and,  secondly, 
the  purity  of  colour  of  the  silvering,  and  the  certainty  of 
being  able  to  produce  it  uniformly  at  will.  It  is  naturally 
desirable  that  the  silvering  should  not  be  white  one  time 
and  tinged  with  yellow  at  another,  and  upon  this  particular 
point  an  interesting  paper  has  been  published  in  the  “  Bul¬ 
letin”  of  the  French  Chemical  Society.  The  writer,  M.  Leon 
Vignon,  has  been  experimenting  upon  the  subject,  and  he 
finds  that  the  presence  of  an  extremely  small  proportion  of 
copper  materially  influences  the  colour  of  the  deposit  from 
the  tartrate  of  silver  with  ammonia,  and  also  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  it  is  formed.  Thus,  if  no  copper  be  present 
the  silver  film  does  not  commence  to  form  until  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  80deg.  C.  is  attained,  the  mirror  formed  being  of 
especially  white  hue.  If  copper  to  the  extent  of  0.00005 
per  cent,  be  present,  as  might  easily  occur  through  the  use 
of  distilled  water  made  with  a  copper  condenser,  a  similar 
mirror  is  produced  at  30deg. ;  with  double  that  amount  of 
copper  and  the  same  temperature  the  mirror  is  somewhat 
red ;  at  40deg.  it  is  yellow,  and  at  50deg.  a  dull  black 
deposit  only  is  produced ;  with  larger  amounts  of  copper 

the  deposit  is  black  even  at  30deg. 

*  *  * 

Dry  The  process  of  mounting  prints  while 

Mounting.  perfectly  dry  has  very  much  to  recom¬ 

mend  it,  and  some  photographers,  at  any  rate  for  smaller 
pictures,  adopt  no  other  method.  One  great  advantage  of 
this  mode  of  attaching  prints  to  their  mounts  lies  in  the 
prevention  of  the  stretching  of  the  paper  which  invariably 
follows  wetting  the  print,  and,  as  it  occurs  in  one  direction 
only,  is  liable  to  produce  a  surprising  amount  of  distortion 
in  the  face  of  a  portrait  for  example.  A  contributor  once 
sent  us  a  mounted  example  of  his  own  portrait,  printed  in 
two  directions  of  the  paper — lengthwise  and  across  the 
grain,  and  mounted  wet.  The  effect  was  absolutely 
ludicrous,  and  to  those  not  familiar  with  this  stretching, 
apparently  the  result  of  some  trick  in  taking  the  negatives. 
But  that  this  was  not  the  case  was  evident  from  a  companion 
print  mounted  dry,  which  was  normal  in  every  respect. 
The  method  of  dry  mounting  by  pressing  under  a  roller  an 
already  pasted  and  dried  print  against  a  recently  damped 
card  has  often  been  described  in  these  columns ;  but  we 
have  not  found  it  generally  adopted,  possibly  from  a  pre¬ 
liminary  want  of  practice  in  a  plan  simple  in  the  extreme 
when  the  method  has  been  seen  in  use,  but  not  so  readily 
comprehended  from  a  verbal  description.  Recently,  how¬ 
ever,  a  new  method  has  been  described  in  the  “  American 
Amateur  Photographer,”  which  seems  to  promise  well  from 
its  simplicity,  and  in  the  single  trial  we  have  ourselves 
made  of  it,  the  result  was  satisfactory.  The  plan  consists 
merely  in  first  coating  the  back  of  the  print  with  an  alco¬ 
holic  solution  of  white  lac  [about  as  thick  as  cream)  and 
then  allowing  it  to  dry.  When  quite  dry  it  is  laid  on  the 
mount,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  then 
ironed  over  several  times  with  an  ordinary  flat  iron,  made 
about  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear.  The  warm  iron  melts 
the  shellac,  and  causes  its  adhesion  at  the  same  time.  If 
the  shellac  solution  be  made  too  thin  it  will  soak  into  the 
[paper,  and  cause  a  discoloration ;  if  too  thick  it  will  be 
difficult  to  give  an  even  coating. 

*  *  * 

Incandescent  We  have  lately  been  experimenting  with 
Lamps.  a  form  of  incandescent  electric  lamp  for 

copying  purposes,  and  have  had  good  results  from  it.  The 
novelty  of  the  lamp  consists  in  that  part  of  the  bulb  oppo¬ 
site  the  brasswork  being  shaped  into  a  series  of  radial 
flutes,  the  upper  part  of  the  globe,  that  contiguous  to  the 
brasswork,  being  silvered.  The  silvered  surface  acts  as  a 
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reflector  and  throws  the  light  back  again,  as  it  were,  through 
the  filament,  the  back  of  the  light  impinging  upon  the 
flutings.  These  act  as  a  species  of  cylindrical  lenses,  and 
tend  to  throw  the  light  forward  through  the  end  of  the 
bulb.  It  is  thus  concentrated,  and  undoubtedly  permits 
of  the  emitting  in  one  direction  of  a  far  greater  proportion 
of  light  than  the  usual  form  gives.  We  made  our  first 
essay  with  the  lamp  in  copying  a  small  (half-plate)  photo¬ 
graph  on  albumenised  paper  to  the  same  size,  and  we  found 
;hat  with  an  exposure  of  two  minutes  we  got  a  capital  nega¬ 
tive.  The  chief  difficulty  we  experienced  lay  in  the  uneven¬ 
ness  of  lighting,  owing  to  the  fluting.  If  the  picture  to  be 
copied  was  placed  too  near  the  original  the  illumination 
was  streaky  and  patchy,  but  all  this  disappeared  when  the 
globe  was  put  about  two  feet  away.  Finally,  we  bent  a 
small  piece  of  tracing-cloth  over  the  lamp  so  as  to  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  flutings  and  the  print  to  be  copied.  This 
answered  admirably,  and  by  keeping  the  lamp  at  a  reduced 
distance  from  the  subject  the  loss  of  light  was  compensated 
for,  and  the  actual  time  of  exposure  not  increased.  Of 
course,  so  long  an  exposure  as  two  minutes  in  the  case 
of  professional  work,  when  many  copies  have  to  be  got  rid 
of,  would  appear  large,  but  for  the  occasional  copying  of  a 
picture  only  it  possesses  many  advantages,  not  the  least 
being  the  comparative  uniformity  of  illumination  from  day 
to  day,  hour  to  hour,  so  that  if  a  record  be  kept  there  is 
small  chance  of  loss  of  plates  through  improper  exposure, 
which  often  enough  happens  in  daylight  exposures. 

*  *  it 

False  News.  Although  we  are  well  aware  that  the 
camera,  unlike  George  Washington,  can  tell  a  lie  when 
required,  it  is  usually  a  most  truthful  instrument,  and 
its  character  for  plain;  unvarnished  narrative  is  the  chief 
reason  why  the  editors  of  modern  up-to-date  journalism 
are  so  fond  of  making  use  of  its  pictures.  We  may  reason¬ 
ably  look  forward  to  the  time  when  all  news  will  be  authen¬ 
ticated  by  the  necessary  photograph.  Certainly  something 
of  the  kind  is  much  required,  for  false  news  is  getting  far 
too  common.  Only  a  week  ago  the  news  that  the  missing 
lady  doctor  had  been  found  was  placarded  all  over  London, 
and  the  only  person  who  was  brought  to  book  for  the  mis¬ 
chievous  lie  was  an  unfortunate  lad  who  happened  to  sell  a 
copy  of  the  paper  which  purported  to  contain  the  good 
tidings  but  did  not.  Such  mendacious  statements  are  far 
more  common  than  most  persons  are  aware.  We  read  one 
day  a  most  damaging  assertion  with  regard  to  some  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  a  paragraph 
appears  to  the  effect  that  “We  regret  that  the*  statement 
published  yesterday  with  regard  to  Mr.  X.  has  no  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact.”  We  used  to  blame  the  proprietors  and 
editors  for  these  “  mistakes,”  thinking  that  the  statements 
were  invented  on  purpose  to  push  the  sale  of  the  journals, 
and  no  doubt  this  is  often  done.  But  a  recent  case,  heard 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House,  throws  a 
little  fresh  light  upon  the  way  in  which  false  news  is  manu¬ 
factured.  The  accused  was  described  as  a  ’bus  conductor, 
land  the  charge  was  that  of  attempting  to  obtain  five  shillings 
from  the  Central  News  Agency  bv  supplying  false  news. 
As  well  as  being  a  ’bus  conductor  the  accused  possessed  a 
vivid  imagination,  for  he  telegraphed  to  the  agency  a 
thrilling  story  of  a  runaway  van  accident  in  the  Bow  Road, 
and  told  how  in  the  flight  of  the  untamed  fiery  steeds  at¬ 
tached  to  the  van  a  draper’s  shop  front  was  caved  in,  and 
a  man  passing  on  a  bicycle  was  killed.  Witnesses  deposed 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  entire  story  was  bogus.  There 
was  no  runaway  van,  no  horses,  no  defunct  bicyclist,  and 
no.  caved-in  shop  front.  The  detective  who  arrested  the 
prisoner  stated  that  he  had  found  in  his  possession  a  list 
°f  various  papers  to  which  paragraphs  of  different  sorts 


had  been  sent,  and  in  several  cases  these  news  items  had 
been  found  to  be  absolute  fabrications.  The  Lord  Mayor 
considered  it  a  bad  case,  and  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  three 
months  with  hard  labour,  and  for  that  short  period  we  shall 
probably  have  less  false  news  in  the  papers  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  of  late.  But,  as  we  have  already  inti¬ 
mated,  the  real  remedy  for  this  kind  of  thing  is  authentica¬ 
tion  by  photography.  The  use  of  the  hand-camera  is  ber 
coming  so  common  that  it  will  soon  be  quite  impossible  for 
any  episode  to  take  place  in  our  streets  without  a  record 
being  taken  of  it  instantaneously,  and  when  that  tim^ 
arrives  we  shall  frequently  see  the  newspaper  heading 
“  authenticated  by  photographs  ”  instead  of  “  From  our  own 
correspondent.”  Of  course,  such  superscription  will  only 
be  used  in  papers  like  the  “  Times,”  which  does  not  admit 
illustrations  to  their  columns.  In  other  cases,  the  pictures 
will  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  runaway  steed,  the  dead 
bicyclist,  and  the  damaged  shop  window  will  be  presented 
as  a  pictorial  tragedy  in  three  acts.  We  should  recom¬ 
mend  the  erring  ’bus  conductor,  when  he  is  released  from 
durance  vile,  to  take  up  photography  to  aid  him  in  his  next 
descriptive  effort,  or  else  to  take  to  novel  writing  as  an 
outlet  for  his  exuberant  fancy. 

- * - 

SOME  CAUSES  OF  LACK  OF  BRILLIANCY  IN 
NEGATIVES. 

With  the  month  of  September,  autumn  is  said  to  commence, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  actinic  quality  of  the  light  begins 
to  diminish,  at  first  but  slowly,  but  a  little  later  on  more 
rapidly.  Still,  some  most  charming  results  in  landscape 
photography  are  to  be  obtained  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
The  mid-day  shadows  are  longer  and  not  so  intense  and 
heavy  as  they  were  during  the  summer  months,  while,  as 
a  rule,  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  bright ;  also  good  clouds 
are  usually  in  evidence,  all  of  which  are  conducive  to  good, 
pictorial  effects.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pictures  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  late  Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  including  his  famous 
Burnham  Beeches,  it  may  be  mentioned,  were  taken  in  the 
autumn.  Indeed,  this  was  his  favourite  time  of  the  whole 
year  for  working.  But  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  considerably  altered — fog  and  mists  will 
prevail,  and  they  will  have  their  influence  on  the  brilliancy 
of  the  pictures. 

It  is  not,  however,  atmospheric  conditions,  as  affecting 
lack  of  brilliancy  in  negatives,  that  we  shall  here  deal 
with ;  they  are  unavoidable,  but  there  are  others  which  can 
be  avoided,  though,  often  for  want  of  thought,  they  are  over¬ 
looked.  Those  to  which  we  now  refer  obtain  more  or  less 
all  the  year  round,  and  are  very  frequently  overlooked  by 
even  the  most  experienced  workers,  simply  because  they 
accumulate  so  slowly.  For  example,  dirty  studio  windows 
are  a  very  prolific  source  of  want  of  brilliancy  in  portrait 
negatives.  In  large  towns  condensed  smoke,  dust,  and  the 
like,  form  a  film  on  the  glass  both  inside  and  out,  which 
it  is  needless  to  say,  entails  a  longer  exposure  being  given, 
though,  with  gelatine  plates,  that  is  not  a  very  serious 
matter;  with  collodion  plates  it  was  different.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it,  for  it  causes 
a  haze  in  the  studio,  more  particularly  when  the  sun  is 
shining  on  the  glass,  and  more  especially  when  it  is  getting' 
near  the  horizon.  This  haze  very  materially  impairs  the 
brilliancy  of  the  negatives,  the  shadows  being  no  longer 
clear  and  the  lights  bright.  If,  however,  the  glass  be 
cleaned  the  results  will  be  widely  different.  Some  profes¬ 
sionals  we  know,  since  the  introduction  of  gelatine  plates 
pay  little  attention  to  the  state  of  the  studio  windows, 
(though  they  did  not  neglect  them  in  the  collodion  days), 
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especially  those  in  the  roof,  which  sometimes  are  not  cleaned 
from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  except  what  is  done  by  la’n, 
but  that  does  not  cleanse  the  inside. 

Here  is  another  very  frequent  cause  of  want  of  brilliancy 
in  negatives,  namely,  the  state  of  the  insides  of  the  cameras. 
Modern  studio  cameras  usually  have  a  bellows  body.  When 
new  the  inside  of  the  bellows  is  fairly  black,  but  with  con¬ 
stant  use  it  gradually  loses  its  blackness  and  becomes  grev 
and  somewhat  polished,  with  the  result  that-  the  stray  light 
from  the  lens,  instead  of  being  absorbed,  is  to  an  extent 
reflected  and  diffused.  The  same  applies  to  the  woodwork  ; 
the  black  from  that  gets  rubbed  off  or  polished  with  con¬ 
stant  dusting  and  brings  about  a  similar  result. 

A  source  of  lack  of  vigour  in  negatives  is  often  the  lens  ; 
this,  when  issued  by  its  maker,  has  the  inside  of  the  mount 
of  a  deep  dead  black,  the  stops  also  being  black.  With  use 
the  stops  become  more  or  less  bright,  particularly  around 
the  openings,  and  the  insides  of  the  tubes,  by  cleaning,  get 
much  of  the  black  removed,  or  what  is  not  removed  becomes 
polished.  Consequently,  light  is  reflected  from  all  portions 
■of  the  mount,  and  the  image  on  the  focussing  screen  is  not 
-so  brilliant  and  “black”  as  it  used  to  be  when  the  instru¬ 
ment  was  new.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is 
obvious.  The  reblacking  of  a  lens-tube,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  is  a  very  simple  matter.  All  that  has  to  be  done 
is  to  mix  some  “drop  black”  with  diluted  negative,  or 
shellac,  varnish  and  apply  with  a  brush.  Only  sufficient 
varnish  should  be  used  to  make  the  colour  adherent,  more 
than  that  would  cause  the  blacking  to  dry  glossy,  and  that 
must,  of  course,  be  avoided.  As  illustrating  the  advantage 
of  having  the  lens  mount  well  blacked,  let  anyone  who  has 
a  lens  in  the  state  just  referred  to  note  the  appearance  of 
the  image  on  the  focussing  screen  before  and  after  re- 
blacking  it,  so  as  to  restore  the  instrument  to  its  original 
state  and  see  the  difference  made.  He  will  probably  be 
surprised  at  the  result. 

Another  matter  in  connection  with  lenses  and  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  images  they  yield  is  sometimes  overlooked. 
As  issued  by  the  makers  the  surfaces  of  the  glasses  are 
highly  polished  and  clean,  but  in  the  studio  they  are  often 
•allowed  to  stand  about  and  get  a  coating  of  dust  on  the 
■surface.  Now,  if  a  lens  be  used  in  this  state,  not  only 
will  it  be  slower  in  action,  but  the  image,  as  seen  on  the 
focussing  glass,  will  lack  brilliancy,  and  that,  of  course, 
will  show  itself  in  the  negative,  and  sometimes  to  a  marked 
degree.  Dirt  on  the  surface  is  often  a  prolific  source  of 
flat  and  veiled  negatives  taken  with  fixed  focus  hand- 
•cameras.  The  lenses  accumulate  dust  on  the  inner  surface 
and  they  cannot  be  removed  for  cleaning,  hence  the  nega¬ 
tives  suffer.  When  a  lens  is  cleaned  it  is  frequently  done 
in  such  a  perfunctory  way  that  the  surfaces  of  the  glasses 
are  permanently  injured.  We  have  several  times  seen 
lenses  cleaned  with  the  focussing  cloth,  itself  well  charged 
with  dust,  and  in  the  case  of  hand-cameras,  when  the  lenses 
have  been  covered  with  road  grit,  it  has  been  roughly 
rubbed  off  with  a  handkerchief.  The  result  of  such  treat¬ 
ment,  when  long  continued,  is  that  the  surface  of  the  glasses 
becomes  in  time  so  abraded  as  to  reduce  the  polish  to  what, 
we  believe,  opticians  term  a  state  of  semi-polish — the  high 
polish  which  the  optician  has  taken  such  pains  to  give  us 
is  practically  destroyed,  the  result  being  that  the  image 
the  instrument  yields  is  grey  and  flat  instead  of  being  black 
and  vigorous,  thus  causing  the  negative  to  be  deficient  in 
brilliancy. 

The  causes,  here  pointed  out,  which  conduce  to  the  want 
of  brilliancy  in  negatives,  taken  individually,  do  not  amount 
to  very  much,  but  taken  collectively  they  have  a  very 
marked  effect  on  the  results,  and,  as  we  have  said,  they 
accumulate  so  slowly  that  they  are  frequently  not  realised 


even  by  experienced  workers  until,  in  the  end,  they  become 
very  palpable,  and  then  even  the  actual  cause  is  frequently 
but  little  suspected. 


SILVER  FOG. 

You  have  recently  published  some  very  interesting  notes  on 
“  Dichroic  Fog,”  and  perhaps  our  experience  of  what  we  think 
is  probably  the  same  thing,  may  prove  of  interest  to  your 
readers.  In  the  early  part  of  last  year  our  attention  was 
diawn  to  some  series  of  negatives  which  showed  a  certain 
veil,  which  we  christened  at  the  time  “  silver  fog.”  By  trans¬ 
mitted  light  this  veil  was  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  by 
reflected  light  a  greenish-blue  silver  colour.  These  negatives 
were  produced  in  the  studio  of  a  well-known  West  End  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  the  operators  were  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  reason 
of  their  appearance. 

We  visited  the  studio,  taking  plates  and  developer  with  us, 
and  having  fresh  hypo  made  up  on  our  arrival.  By  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  elimination,  we  found  that,  whichever  plates 
or  developers  were  used,  the  fog  only  showed  itself 
when  the  stock  fixing  bath  of  the  studio  was  used. 
This  traced  the  source  of  the  trouble  to  the 
hypo.  Our  inquiries,  therefore,  were  specially  directed  to  this, 
and  we  found  it  had  been  made  up  with  a  preservative  in 
tended  to  keep  the  solution  clear.  This  object  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  effected,  but,  instead  of  being  an  advantage, 
it  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  dark-room  assistant, 
seeing  that  the  bath  was  clear,  had  been  misled  as  to  its  power 
of  fixation,  and  it  had  been  used  after  it  had  become  too  weak 
to  db  its  work  thoroughly.  When  a  new  fixing  bath  was  made 
up  the  “  silver  fog  ”  disappeared  entirely. 

These  were  the  facts  on  which  we  had  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  exact  reason  for  the  appearance  of  this  fog,  and,  to 
assist  us  in  tracing  out  the  matter,  we  took  away  with  us 
some  of  the  worst  specimens  of  the  fogged  negatives.  From 
the  fact  that  the  fog  only  appeared  after  fixation  in  a  partly 
exhausted  bath,  the  deduction  was  plain  that  imperfect  fixa¬ 
tion  was  at  the  root  of  the  trouble.  We,  therefore,  cut  one  of 
the  negatives  in  two,  and  put  one  half  in  a  freshly-mixed  hypo 
bath  for  one  hour.  On  taking  it  out,  washing,  and  drying 
it,  we  found  the  fog  had  all  been  removed  both  on  the 
surface  and  in  the  film.  Further  trials  showed  that  where  any 
trace  of  unfixed  bromide  of  silver  had  been  left  in  the  film, 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  the  brownish  stain  as  seen  by 
transmitted  light  (this  was,  of  course,  only  to  be  expected), 
but  the  surface  “  silver  fog  ”  yielded  in  all  cases  to  the  newly- 
mixed  hypo  bath  of  full  strength. 

The  result  of  our  experiments  showed  so  conclusively  and 
practically  the  conditions  under  which  the  fog  appeared,  the 
means  to  avoid  it  or  to  remove  it,  that  we  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  go  far  into  the  chemistry  of  the  matter ;  we 
have,  however,  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  fog  is  fully 
explained  by  the  long  well-known  fact  that,  when  hypo  is 
added  to  a  silver  salt,  there  are  formed  two  compounds  of 
sodium  hyposulphite  and  silver,  one  of  which  is  insoluble  ex¬ 
cept  in  excess  of  hypo.  The  silver  fog  may  thus  be  considered 
simply  as  the  insoluble  hyposulphite  of  silver,  which  becomes 
soluble  and  disappears  when  immersed  in  an  excess  of  fresh 
hypo.  We  have  repeated  our  experiments  with  negatives  sent 
us  for  explanation  by  several  photographers  during  the  past 
year,  and  have  always  found  the  same  result,  and  we  submit 
tc  you  a  negative  cut  in  two  and  treated  as  described,  so 
that  you  may  judge  the  result  for  yourself.  We  have  penned 
these  notes  in  the  hope  that  a  practical  explanation  of  the 
fog  and  its  means  of  prevention  and  cure  may  be  found  of 
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ervice  to  any  who  meet  with  it  in  their  work,  and  we  have 
mrposely  made  our  remarks  as  simple  as  possible,  leaving  the 
rarely  scientific  side  of  the  question  as  much  in  the  background 
is  we  could.  The  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Co.,  Ltd. 

- - - - ♦ - — 

A  METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  THE  FOCAL  POINT 
OF  A  LENS  OF  LONG  FOCUS. 

[Published  in  “Popular  Astronomy,”  by  permission  of  Rear-Admiral 

C.  M.  Chester,  Superintendent.] 

Recently  I  have  had  occasion  to  establish  the  focal  point 
>f  a  single  lens,  5in.  in  diameter  and  325ft.  focus.  The  lens 
las  been  mounted  in.  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical  at  the 
SJaval  Observatory,  and  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
teeping  control  of  the  change  in  azimuth  of  the  prime  vertical 
ransit  instrument,  as  well  as  a  check  on  the  error  of  colli- 
nation.  While  on  the  surface  it  may  appear  a  simple  operation 
o  place  a  mire  mark  in  the  focal  plane  of  a  lens  of  this  ex- 
remely  long  focus,  nevertheless,  upon  trial,  it  will  not  prove 
o  be  so  easy  a  matter.  Moreover,  I  do  not  remember  of 
eading  in  recent  literature  a  suggested  mode  of  how  to  proceed 
:o  locate  the  focal  plane  of  a  lens  wl^ose  rays  are  so  slowly 
■oming  to  a  point,  and  I  have  thought  it  might  be  of  interest 
o  give  the  plan  I  have  followed. 

After  the  glass  had  been  carefully  centred  in  its  cell,  with 
■espect  to  the  one  in  the  transit  instrument,  I  placed  on  either 
ide  of  the  approximate  focus  of  the  azimuth  lens  a  board  6in. 
vide  and  5ft.  long.  To  this  I  fastened,  at  intervals  of  1ft., 
ihort  pieces  of  wood,  in  an  upright  position,  on  which  were 
acked  small  white  cards,  having  printed  on  their  face  words 
n  different  size  type,  similar  to  those  used  by  opticians  in 
esting  eyesight.  On  th,e  cards  the  fount  of  type  range  from 
ull  head-line  to>  the  smallest  size.  The  upright  board,  nearest 
he  lens,  was  made  the  same  size  as  the  card,  about  3in. ,  the 
Lext  board  twice  the  height  of  the  first,  and  so  on  for  all  the 
boards,  there  being  five.  In  other  words,  the  board  would 
lave  the  appearance  of  the  risers  for  a  pair  of  steps.  To  per- 
nit  of  all  of  them  being  seen  at  the  same  time,  I  computed 
he  linear  width  of  the  field  of  the  transit  instrument,  at  the 
ocal  plane  of  the  lens,  and  made  the  vertical  height  between 
he  first  and  last  board  to  come  within  that  limit.  Therefore, 
ooking  through  the  transit  instrument,  pointed  on  the  long 
ocus  lens,  the  observer  would  see  five  cards,  one  above  the 
>ther,  and  at  a  horizontal  distance  of  5ft.  between  the  first 
md  the  last. 

In  locating  the  approximate  focal  point  of  a  lens  of  the  above 
instruction,  it  is  more  expedient  to  be  able  to  compare  the 
listinctness  of  the  images  of  all  the  cards  at  one  time,  rather 
han  to  attempt  to  carry  the  impression  in  the  mind,  from  one 
o  the  other,  moving  the  telescope  in  zenith  distance  for  that 
rarpose.  With  all  the  cards  seen  in  the  field  of  view  the  ob- 
erver  will  very  quickly  pick  out  the  two  that-  approximate  to 
he  proper  focus.  The  above  is  a  preliminary  test,  and  after 
t  was  made  I  placed  in  the  interval  covered  by  the  two  cards 
f  sharpest  definition  a  board  about  14in.  long,  6in.  wide, 
nd  to  which  were  attached  similar  upright  boards,  as  explained 
or  the  first  one,  but  at  intervals  of  3in.  Through  each  of  the 
mall  boards  a  gin.  hole  was  bored,  each  about  2in.  above 
be  one  below,  and  over  which  were  pasted  strips  of  dead  black 
aper.  I  used  that  which  is  employed  in  wrapping  photo- 
raphic  plates.  With  the  aid  of  a  very  fine  needle  a  small 
ole  was  pierced  through  each  of  the  pieces  of  paper,  and  be¬ 
hind  which  were  placed  a  group  of  small  electric  lights  for 
he  purpose  of  producing  an  artificial  star.  Looking  through 
he  transit,  after  this  piece  of  apparatus  was  in  position,  and 
lluminated,  the  observer  would  see  a  group  of  artificial  stars, 


one  above  the  other,  their  distance  apart,  for  successive  ones, 
being  narrowed  down  to  3in. 

After  selecting  the  adjacent  images  that  gave  the  sharpest 
detraction  rings,  the  other  lights  were  taken  away,  and  with 
the  aid  of  an  assistant,  who  moved  the  board  backward  or 
forward  the  interval  of  the  space  of  3in. ,  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  point  at  which  to  place  the  mire  mark  was  secured.  To 
bring  a  lens  of  this  long  focus  into  use  it  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
ceed  by  these  successive  steps,  for  the  reason  that,  unless  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  subdividing  the  distance  between  two  objects 
that  appear  almost  in  the  same  focus,  it  will  be  quite  a  difficult 
task  to  hit  on  the  point  that  is  in  the  true  plane.  One  will 
be  greatly  surprised,  in  carrying  out  the  above  experiment,  at 
how  deceptive  the  images  of  either  cards  containing  printed 
matter,  or  two  small  holes  through  which  illumination  is 
thrown,  appear.  They  may  seem  to  be  relatively  sharp  in  focus, 
one  with  the  other,  but  when  they  are  compared  with  a  third 
card,  or  artificial  star,  placed  between  them,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  outer  cards  or  stars  are  not  in  the  true  focus.  In 
other  words,  in  a  lens'  of  this  great  focal  length,  the  approach 
toward  the  true  point,  as  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned,  is  quite 
gradual.  Therefore,  it  can  best  be  secured  by  continuing  to 
subdivide  the  space  between  adjacent  objects,  as  seen  in  the 
field  of  the  telescope,  until  the  true  focal  plane  is  obtained. 

George  A-  Hill. 

Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.C. 


PORTRAIT  LIGHTING. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  New  England  C.  nvention  of  Photographers, 

Boston,  Mass.] 

It  has  been  my  observation,  in  travelling  about  the  country 
for  the  past  few  years  attending  the  different  conventions,  that 
one  of  the  great  troubles  with  the  average  worker  is  that  he  has 
not  the  fundamental  principles  of  lighting  thoroughly  grounded 
in  his  professional  education.  By  this  I  mean  that  many  of  our 
workers  can  once  in  a  while  secure  a  good  result,  but  the 
very  next  attempt  may  be  a  flat  failure,  and  many  times 
the  failures  are  in  the  majority  by  ten  to  one,  or  even  more. 
Now,  this  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  operator  not 
knowing  just  what  he  wants,  or  not  knowing  how  to  get  what 
he  does  want.  I  believe  the  former  supposition  predominates. 

What  is  portrait  lighting?  It  is  that  which  shows  character, 
roundness,  a  likeness,  action,  expression,  vigour,  softness, 
mellow  half-tones,  all  arranged  by  the  operator  in  such  a  way 
that  we  pronounce  him  an  artist.  These  requisites  are  just 
as  essential  in  a  correctly-lighted  portrait  as  the  obeying  of 
all  the  commandments.  If  we  are  guilty  of  losing  one,  we  lose 
the  whole.  They  are  secured  by  the  arrangement  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  light,  and  just  here  is  where,  I  think,  operators 
differ  so  many  times,  and,  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  a  greater  differ¬ 
ence  than  any  I  know  of.  One  says,  I  cannot  get  that  light 
to  produce  good  results,  or  that  is  a  poor  light,  and  so  on.  But 
in  my  opinion  it  is  not  the  light  that  is  at  fault,  for  that  is 
only  a  hole  cut  in  the  side  of  the  house,  varying  in  size 
according  to  the  size  of  the  owner’s  pocket-book  or  ability  to 
secure  a  smaller  or  larger  opening.  I  think  the  trouble  comes 
through  the  way  this  light  or  opening  has  been  curtained. 
Now,  one  might  say,  “  I  havn’t  my  light  curtained  at  all.” 
That  may  be  your  trouble  ;  you  should  have  it  curtained.  It 
is  here  that  demonstrators  experience  their  greatest  trouble 
from  the  fact  that  the  light  they  may  be  using  at  the  time  is 
curtained  on  an  altogether  different  plan  from  that  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  working.  This  being  so,  it  will  require 
a  little  consideration  on  their  part  to  secure  just  the  effect  they 
want  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  must  first  learn  the  manner 
in  which  the  direction  of  light  is  controlled.  Now,  you  want 
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to  know  what  is  that  direction,  and  my  answer  is  that  it  is 
the  direction  that  will  secure  character,  roundness,  a  likeness, 
action,  expression,  vigour,  softness,  and  mellow  half-tones, 
all  blended  into  one  grand  whole.  Personally,  I  have  found 
that  it  matters  not  whether  we  use  a  small  or  large  source  of 
light,  except  in  so  far  as  the  exposure  of  the  plate  is  concerned, 
provided  we  have  the  light  falling  on  the  subject  at  the  right 
angle,  or  from  the  right  direction.  Now,  the  next  question  is  what 
angle  will  produce  the  right  direction  ?  To  elucidate.  Suppose  we 
manage  to  close  up  all  of  our  light  except  a  very  small  opening 
— say,  about  2ft.  square — directly  over  our  subject’s  head,  per¬ 
mitting  the  light  to  fall  straight  from  above,  and  down  on 
the  subject.  This  light  would  be  falling  at  an  angle  of  90 
degrees,  and  would  give  us  a  harsh,  hard  negative,  lacking 
in  expression,  from  the  fact  that  the  eyes  would  be  in  heavy 
shadow,  and  there  would  be  heavy  shadows  under  the  nose 
and  chin.  Now,  we  have  lost  softness,  expression,  roundness, 
and  good  half-tones  by  this  mode  of  lighting,  and,  further, 
have  added  several  years  to  the  appearance  of  our  subject 
by  giving  such  an  emaciated  look  to  the  face.  On  the  other 
hand,  suppose  we  close  off  all  the  light,  except  a  source  of 
about  2ft.  square,  directly  at  the  side  of  the  subject.  This  will 
strike  the  subject  at  an  angle  of  90  degrees  from  the  side  which 
is  the  same  degree,  but  will  produce  an  entirely  different  effect. 
It  will  give  one  side  of  the  face  strongly  illuminated,  while  the 
other  will  be  in  strong  shadow,  and  lacking  in  detail,  which 
means  harsh  lighting  again,  and  a  lack  of  gradations  or  half¬ 
tones.  So  we  see  that  neither  source  will  answer  our  purpose. 
Therefore,  we  must  modify  each,  and  take  the  good  points  from 
both  and  drop  out  the  bad  points.  We  will  cut  down  of  the 
top  light  just  enough  to  avoid  the  heavy  shadows  in  the  eyes, 
and  at  the  same  time  cut  out  enough  of  the  side  light  to  do 
away  with  the  sameness  in  the  lighting  on  the  light  side  of  the 
face.  After  doing  this  we  find  our  light  is  falling  neither  from 
the  side  nor  top,  but  midway  between  the  two,  or  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees.  There  are  other  things  that  make  this  angle 
of  light  better  for  making  portrait  work,  one  of  which  I  will 
mention  here  that  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  my  opinion, 
and  is  really  the  chief  reason  for  my  advocating  this  idea. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  that  use  their  eyes  to  see  that  in 
every  face  there  are  two  classes  of  lines,  or  wrinkles,  as  most 
people  call  them.  There  are  the  horizontal  lines  running  across 
the  forehead,  and  the  “  crow’s  feet  ”  running  horizontally  away 
from  the  eyes.  There  are  also  the  perpendicular  lines  or 
wrinkles,  such  as  those  running  downward  at  the  root  of  the 
nose  between  the  brows,  and  the  deep  furrow  or  character  line 
running  from  the  nose  down  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  If 
we  were  to  use  our  light  so  that  it  all  fell  on  the  subject,  from 
the  top,  or  at  an  angle  of  90  degrees,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
light  would  fall  across  the  horizontal  lines,  or  those  running 
across  the  forehead,  and  make  them  appear  deeper  than  they 
are  in  nature,  thus  adding  to  the  age  of  the  person.  At  the 
same  time  the  lines  running  perpendicularly  through  the  face 
would  be  filled  with  light,  and  obliterated  perhaps,  which 
we  know  would  not  be  right.  Our  idea  should  be  to  modify 
these  lines,  but  not  obliterate. 

Again,  if  we  should  use  the  light  falling  straight  from  the 
side,  on  the  subject,  it  would  fall  across  the  perpendicular 
lines  and  exaggerate  them,  and  would  fill  the  horizontal  lines 
with  light,  obliterating  them.  So  we  see  from  these  remarks 
that  neither  source  of  light  would  be  best  for  our  work.  That 
which  we  should  do  would  be  to  use  our  light  so  that  we  secure 
the  best  effects,  and  these  effects  have  been  more  pleasing,  to 
my  mind,  when  both  classes  of  lines  in  the  face  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  but  modified. 

We  operators  have  for  a  number  of  years  surrounded  our¬ 
selves  with  a  gTeat  air  of  mystery,  and  said  if  one  wanted  to 


become  a  good  operator  it  had  to  be  born  in  him,  and  I  believe 
yet  that  one  must  have  a  taste  for  the  work  ;  but  I  have  two 
propositions  to  lay  before  you  to-day,  and  those  two  propositions 
comprise  but  two  moves  in  the  operating  room.  They  are  these. 
First,  the  distance  from  the  light  to  the  subject  will  regulate 
the  direction  the  light  takes  in  falling  on  the  subject  whether 
it  be  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  or  not.  The  farther  away  from 
the  light  the  subject  is  posed  the  lower  down  on  the  side  the 
light  falls.  The  closer  to  the  light  the  subject  is  moved  the 
higher  the  light  falls  until  it  will  at  last  become  all  top  light. 
Now  for  the  second  move.  The  distance  from  the  end  of  the  light 
towards  the  centre  of  the  light  regulates  the  effect  of  the  light¬ 
ing,  whether  it  be  a  soft  or  a  strong  lighting.  The  nearer  one 
end  of  the  light  the  subject  is  placed  the  softer  the  effect.  The 
farther  under  the  centre  of  the  light  the  stronger  the  effect. 

In  portrait  work  we  should  make  it  our  aim  to  have  certain 
parts  brought  prominently  to  our  notice  in  the  picture,  while 
there  should  be  certain  other  parts  that  should  be  subordinated. 
I  will  mention  and  demonstrate  one  instance.  The  ear  and 
outline  of  the  head  on  the  light  side  of  the  figure  should  not  be 
so  strongly  lighted  as  the  more  central  parts  of  the  face.  If 
they  are  the  attention  will  be  distracted  from  that  which  is 
of  more  importance  to  that  of  lesser  importance.  Therefore, 
we  must  use  a  screen  for  screening  the  ear  locally,  some  small 
hand-screen  answering  nicely.  But,  in  using  it,  do  so  in  such 
a  way  that  the  finished  print  does  not  show  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  it.  The  idea  should  be  to  get  the  effect  of  the 
screen  without  showing  that  it  was  used.  It  is  just  here 
where  we  operators  are  many  times  criticised,  and  justly  so, 
by  our  artist  friends.  It  is  too  often  the  case,  where  it  is 
necessary,  for  us  to  do  some  “  faking,”  as  it  is  called,  that  we 
show  too  plainly  that  “  faking  ”  was  done.  In  other  words, 
we  overdid  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  apparent 
in  the  finished  picture.  Adhere  to  nature,  and  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  face  lighted  in  such  a  way,  that  on  the  light  side 
there  would  be  a  great  broad  “  smudge  ”  of  black  extending 
from  the  temple  down  to  the  chin.  Shadow  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  in  the  lighting  of  a  face  as  light,  but  it  must  be  care¬ 
fully  used,  and  at  all  times  should  be  transparent,  showing  the 
flesh  tints  or  tone  values  through  it. 

I  am  often  asked  if  I  believe  in  using  a  reflector  on  the  I 
shadow  side  of  the  face.  I  do,  most  emphatically,  if  I  need  it. 
There  are  times  when  the  use  of  reflected  light  would  spoil 
the  lighting  on  the  face.  But  there  are  other  times  when  it  is  j 
a  positive  necessity.  In  using  the  reflector  it  should  be  don 
as  though  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  sky  light,  allowing  it 
to  begin  affecting  the  face  at  the  point  where  the  direct  ligh 
leaves  off,  and  continue  the  lighting  around  the  entire  hea* 
in  one  even  blending,  getting  less  in  its  effect  as  it  continue 
towards  the  back  of  the  head.  There  should  never  be  a  tim 
when  there  is  a  shadowy  line  formed  between  the  direct  ligh 
and  the  reflected  light,  for  if  such  is  the  case  it  will  caus 
unlimited  amount  of  retouching  to  join  the  two  sources  of  ligh 
in  one  even  blending.  The  lighting  must  be  balanced — that  is 
the  shadows  must  be  blended  into  the  high  lights  showing 
gradations,  and  mellow  half-tones  running  from  the  highes 
light  down  to  the  deepest  shadow,  and  if  it  is  necessary  tt 
use  a  reflector  to  secure  this  result,  by  all  means  use  the  re 
flector. 

When  such  a  lighting  has  been  secured,  under  the  light,  i 
is  a  much  easier  matter  to  develop  the  negative.  I  have  heart 
certain  demonstrators  claim  that  their  plate  will  stand  mor 
abuse,  or,  in  other  words,  carelessness  than  any  other  plate 
and  for  that  reason  one  does  not  have  to  be  so  careful  in  get 
ting  the  lighting  rightly  balanced.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  th 
lowest  class  of  claim  to  be  made  for  any  brand  of  goods,  ant 
I  for  one  will  never  use  the  goods  of  one  appealing  to  the  carej 
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less  side  of  a  man’s  nature.  “  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well.”  Therefore,  have  your  light  balanced  as  well 
as  is  within  your  power. 

In  developing  such  a  lighting  as  we  have  demonstrated  and 
described,  have  it  divided  in  your  mind’s  eye  into  at  least 
three  ranges  of  high  lights.  Let  them  be  known  as  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3.  No.  1  being  the  highest,  No.  2  next,  and  No.  3  the 
lowest.  Develop  the  negative  until  high  light  No.  1  has  gone 
clown  through  the  emulsion  and  rests  on  the  glass,  there  you 
stop  developing,  for  to  carry  it  further  would  only  carry  high 
light  No1.  2  down  to  the  glass,  and  then  you 

would  have  but  two  high  lights  of  varying  strength, 
and  if  you  were  to  take  high  light  No.  3  down  to 
the  glass  you  would  have  but  one  high  light,  from  the 
fact  that  all  high  lights  were  resting  on  the  glass,  and  of  the 
same  intensity.  It  is  not  possible  by  prolonged  development 
to  send  high  light  No.  1  through  the  glass,  so  do  not  try  it. 
All  you  will  accomplish  will  be  to  cause  halation  of  the  high 
lights,  running  one  into  the  other,  and  spreading  them  along 
the  glass,  until  all  are  of  the  same  density.  It  is  this  spreading 
of  the  high  lights  that  causes  halation  when  we  photograph  a 
room  facing  toward  a  window.  Owing  to  our  being  unable  to 
balance  the  shadows  with  the  window,  we  must  prolong  develop¬ 
ment  until  we  secure  detail  in  the  shadows,  and  in  doing  so 
spread  the  light  from  the  window  along  the  glass  forming 
halation.  Were  we  to  stop  developing  as  soon  as  the  high 
light  from  the  window  struck  the  glass  we  would  not  have 
halation  ;  but  owing,  as  I  said  before,  to  the  fact  of  our  being 
unable  to  balance  the  shadows  with  the  light,  we  must  develop 
until  detail  is  secured  in  them,  hence  the  halation.  It  is  for 
just  this  reason  that  we  have  clouble-coated  plates.  The  first 
'oating  is  a  slow  emulsion,  the  next  a  faster  ;  when  development 
is  taking  place,  the  high  light’  from  the  window  passes  down 
through  the  first  emulsion  and  is  caught  in  the  slow  one  until 
the  shadows  have  a  chance  to  get  through  the  fast  emulsion. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  light  being  caught  in  the 
slow  emulsion,  and  not  being  permitted  to  spread  along  glass, 
vill  avoid  halation.  It  is  the  same  with  your  ordinary  plate  ; 
prevent  the  spreading  of  high  lights  along  the  glass,  and  you 
vill  secure  the  gradations  of  light  as  you  saw  them  under  the 
ight.  But  be  certain  you  have  your  light  balanced,  and  you 
vill  experience  no  trouble  in  developing  as  I  have  directed. 

Your  first  trial  of  the  method  I  mention  may  result  in  prints 
vith  “  smutty  ”  shadows.  If  this  is  so,  do  not  develop  further, 
mt  reduce  the  amount  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  your  developer, 
md  thus  secure  more  yellow  in  the  negative,  which  will  pre¬ 
serve  the  high  lights  and  shadows  without  clogging  them  up. 
rhe  quality  of  your  negative  has  more  to  do  with  the  getting 
)f  brilliant  prints  than  the  overdeveloping  of  it.  The  finer 
die  grain  of  the  negative  the  more  brilliant  the  print,  from 
die  fact  that  it  only  allows  light  to  pass  through  those  parts 
diat  are  intended  to  pass  light.  To  illustrate.  Suppose  we 
have  a  large  sieve  in  which  we  place  a  layer  of  stones  the 
size  of  one’s  fist.  Now  place  a  large  light  under  this  sieve  and 
ook  through  it  toward  the  light.  We  can  see  considerable 
ight  passing  between  the  stones.  Remove  the  stones,  ,and 
place  a  layer  of  gravel  the  size  of  a  cherry ;  look  through  ; 
here  is  less  light  passing  the  gravel  than  the  stones.  Now 
replace  the  gravel  with  a  layer  of  sand,  and  look  through, 
there  is  no  light  passing  the  sand.  So  it  should  be  with  your 
negative  in  a  measure.  Control  the  amount  of  light  passing 
dirough  the  high  lights,  we  will  say,  by  the  quality  of  it. 

Felix  Raymer. 

No.  3  of  “The  Photogram”  penny  pamphlets  on  photography  is 
mti tied,  “How  a  Lens  Works.”  It  is  intended  to  give  plain  and 
lirect  answers  to  questions  which  frequently  arise  in  the  minds  of 
leginners. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  SCIENCE  ON  INDUSTRY. 

[Abstiact  of  the  President’s  Address  to  the  Southport  Meeting  of  the 
British  Association.] 

I. 

The  nineteenth  century  will  ever  be  known  as  the  one  in  which 
the  influences  of  science  were  first  fully  realised  in  civilised'  communi¬ 
ties  ;  the  scientific  progress  was  so  gigantic  that  it  seems  rash  to  predict 
that  any  of  its  successors  can  be  more  important  in  the  life  of  any 
nation.  Disraeli,  in  1873,  referring  to  the  progress  up  to  that  year, 
spoke  as  follows: — “How  much  has  happened,  in  these  50  years — a 
period  more  remarkable  than  any,  I  will  venture  to  say,  in  the  annals 
of  mankind.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the 
change  of  dynasties,  the  establishment  of  Governments.  I  am  thinking 
of  those  revolutions  of  science  which  have  had  much  more  effect  than 
any  political  causes,  which  have  changed  the  position  and  prospects 
of  mankind  more  than  all  the  conquests  and  all  the  codes  and  all  the 
legislators  that  ever  lived.”  The  progress  of  science,  indeed,  brings 
in  many  considerations  which  are  momentous  in  relation  to  the  life 
of  any  limited  community — any  one  nation.  One  of  these  considerations 
to  which  attention  is  now  being  drawn  is  that  a  relative  decline  in 
national  wealth  derived  from  industries  must  follow  a  relative  neglect 
of  scientific  education.  It  was  the  late  Prince  Consort  who  first 
emphasised  this  when  he  came  here  fresh  from  the  University  of  Bonn. 
Hence  the  “  Prince  Consort’s  Committee,”  which  led  to  the  foundation 
of  the  College  of  Chemistry,  and  afterwards  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  From  that  time  to  this  the  warnings  of  our  men  of 
science  have  become  louder  and  more  urgent  in  each  succeeding  year. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  the  commercial  output  of  one  country  in  one 
century  as  compared  with  another  is  not  alone  in  question  ;  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  the  scientific  spirit  and  a  knowledge  and  utilisation  of  the 
forces  of  nature  are  very  much  further  reaching  in  their  effects  on 
the  progress  and  decline  of  nations  than  is  generally  imagined.  Britain 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  certainly  the  country  which 
gained  most  by  the  advent  of  science,  for  she  was  then  in  full  possession 
of  thoee  material  gifts  of  nature,  coal  and  iron,  the  combined  winning 
and  utilisation  of  which,  in  the  production  of  the  machinery  and  in 
other  ways,  soon  made  her  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  the  seat 
and  throne  of  invention  and  manufacture,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  has  called 
her.  Being  the  great  producers  and  exporters  of  all  kinds  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  we  became  eventually,  with  our  iron  ships,  the  great 
carriers,  and  hence  the  supremacy  of  our  mercantile  marine  and  our 
present  command  of  the  sea.  The  most  fundamental  change  wrought 
by  the  early  applications  of  science  was  in  relation  to  producing  and 
carrying  power.  With  the  winning  of  mineral  wealth  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  machinery  in  other  countries,  and  cheap  and  rapid  transit 
between  nations,  our  superiority  as  depending  upon  our  first  use  of 
vast  material  resources  was  reduced.  Science,  which  is  above  all 
things  cosmopolitan— planetary,  not  national — internationalizes  such 
resources  at  once.  In  every  market  of  the  world 

“things  of  beauty,  things  of  use, 

Which  one  fair  planet  can  produce, 

Brought  from  under  every  star.” 

were  soon  to  be  found.  Hence  the  first  great  effect  of  the  general 
progress  of  science  was  relatively  to  diminish  the  initial  supremacy  of 
Britain  due  to  the  first  use  of  material  resources,  which  indeed  was 
the  real  source  of  our  national  wealth  and  place  among  the  nations. 

NEGLECT  OF  MENTAL  RESOURCES. 

The  unfortunate  thing  was  that,  while  the  foundations  of  our 
superiority  depending  upon  our  material  resources  were  being  thus 
sapped  by  a  cause  which  was  beyond  our  control,  our  statesmen  and 
our  Universities  were  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  and  our  other  asset, 
our  mental  resources,  which  was  within  our  control,  was  culpably 
neglected.  So  little  did  the  bulk  of  our  statesmen  know  of  the  part 
science  was  playing  in  the  modern  world  and  of  the  real  basis  of  the 
nation’s  activities  that  they  imagined  political  and  fiscal  problems  to 
be  the  only  matters  of  importance.  Nor,  indeed,  are  we  very  much 
better  off  to-day.  In  the  important  discussions  recently  raised  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  next  to  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  effect  of  the 
progress  of  science  on  prices.  The  whole  course  of  the  modern  world 
is  attributed  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  taxes  on  certain  commodities 
in  certain  countries.  The  fact  that  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  food- 
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stuffs  in  England  did  not  come  till  some  30  or  40  years  after  the  removal 
of  the  corn  duty  between  1847  and  1849  gives  them  no  pause ;  for  them 
new  inventions,  railways,  and  steamships  are  negligible-  quantities ;  the 
vast  increase  in  the  world’s  wealth,  in  free-trade  and  protected  countries 
alike,  comes  merely,  according  to  them,  in  response  to  some  political 
shibboleth.  We  now  know,  from  what  has  occurred  in  other  States, 
that  if  our  Ministers  had  been  more  wise  and  our  Universities  more 
numerous  and  efficient  our  mental  resources  would  have  been  developed 
by  improvements  in  educational  methods,  by  the  introduction  of  science 
into  schools,  and,  more  important  than  all  the  rest,  by  the  teaching 
of  science  by  experiment,  observation,  and  research,  and  not  from 
books.  It  is  because  this  was  not  done  that  we  have  fallen  behind 
other  nations  in  properly  applying  science  to  industry  so 
that  our  applications  of  science  to  industry  are  relatively 
less  important  than  they  were.  But  this  is  by  no  means  all ;  we  have 
lacked  the  strengthening  of  the  national  life  produced  by  fostering  the 
scientific  spirit  among  all  classes  and  along  all  lines  of  the  nation's 
activity;  many  of  the  responsible  authorities  know  little  and  care  less 
about  science ;  we  have  not  learned  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  State  to 
organise  its  forces  as  carefully  for  peace  as  for  Avar;  that  Universities 
and  other  teaching  centres  are  as  important  as  battleships  or  big  bat¬ 
talions ;  are,  in  fact,  essential  parts  of  a  modern  State's  machinery,  and, 
as  such,  to  be  equally  aided  and  as  efficiently  organised  to  secure  its 
future  well-being.  Now  the  objects  of  the  British  Association,  as  laid 
down  by  its  founders  72  years  ago,  are  “  To  give  a  stronger  impulse  and 
a  more  systematic  direction  to  scientific  inquiry — to  promote  the  inter¬ 
course  of  those  who  cultivate  science  in  different  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  with  one  another  and  with  foreign  philosophers — to  obtain  a 
more  general  attention  to  the  objects  of  science  and  a  removal  of  any 
disadvantages  of  a  public  kind  which  impede  its  progress.”  In  the 
main,  my  predecessors  in  this  chair,  to  Avhich  you  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  call  me,  have  dealt,  and  with  great  benefit  to  science,  with 
the  objects  first  named.  But  at  a  critical  time  like  the  present  I  find 
it  imperative  to  depart  from  the  course  so  generally  followed  by  my 
predecessors  and  to  deal  with  the  last  object  named,  for  unless  by  some 
means  or  other  we  “  obtain  a  more  general  attention  to  the  objects  of 
science  and  a  removal  of  any  disadvantages  of  a  public  kind  which 
impede  its  progress,”  we  shall  suffer  in  competition  with  other  com¬ 
munities  in  which  science  is  more  generally  utilised  for  the  purposes  of 
the  national  life. 

TRADE  FOLLOAVS  THE  BRAINS. 

We  are  suffering  because  trade  no  longer  follows  the  flag  as  in  the 
old  days,  but  because  trade  follows  the  brains,  and  our  manufacturers 
are  too  apt  to  be  careless  in  securing  them.  In  one  chemical  establish¬ 
ment  in  Germany  400  doctors  of  science,  the  best  the  universities  there 
can  turn  out,  have  been  employed  at  different  times  in  late  years.  In  the 
United  States  the  most  successful  students  in  the  higher  teaching 
centres  are  snapped  up  the  moment  they  have  finished  their  course  of 
training  and  put  into  charge  of  large  concerns,  so  that  the  idea  has 
got  abroad  that  youth  is  the  password  of  success  in  American  industry. 
It  has  been  forgotten  that  the  latest  product  of  the  highest  scientific 
education  must  necessarily  be  young,  and  that  it  is  the  training  and 
not  the  age  which  determines!  his  employment.  In  Britain,  on  the 
other  hand,  apprentices  who  can  pay  high  premiums  are  too  often 
preferred  to  those  who  are  well  educated,  and  the  old  rule-of-thumb 
processes  are  preferred  to  new  developments — a  conservatism  too  often 
depending  upon  the  master’s  own  want  of  knowledge.  I  should  not 
be  doing  my  duty  if  I  did  not  point  out  that  the  defeat  of  our  indus¬ 
tries  one  after  another,  concerning  which  both  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  express  their  anxiety,  is  by  no  means  the  only  thing 
we  have  to  consider.  The  matter  is  not  one  which  concerns  our 
industrial  classes  only,  for  knowledge  must  be  pursued  for  its  OAvn 
sake ;  and  since  the  full  life  of  a  nation  \tfith  a  constantly  increasing 
complexity,  not  only  of  industrial,  but  of  high  national  aims,  depends 
upon  the  universal  presence  of  the  scientific  spirit — in  other  words, 
brain  power — our  whole  national  life  is  involved. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  THE  ORGANISATION  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  present  awakening  in  relation  to  the  nation’s  real  need  is  largely 
due  to  the  warnings  of  men  of  science.  But  Mr.  Balfour’s  terrible 
Manche  ter  picture  of  our  present  educational  condition — “The  exist¬ 
ing  educational  system  of  this  country  is  chaotic,  is  ineffectual,  is 


utterly  behind  the  age,  makes  us  the  laughing  dock  of  every  advanced 
nation  in  Europe  and  America,  puts  us  behind,  not  only  our  American 
cousins,  but  the  German  and  the  Frenchman  and  the  Italian  (“Times  ” 
October  15,  1902) — shows  that  the  warning,  whk  h  has  been  going  on 
now  for  more  than  fifty  years,  has  not  been  forcible  enough;  but  if 
my  contention  that  other  reorganisations  beside-  that  of  our  education 
are  needed  is  Avell  founded,  and  if  men  of  science  are  to  act  the  part 
of  good  citizens  in  taking  their  share  in  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  things,  the  question  arises — Has  the  neglect  of  their 
warnings  so  far  been  due  to  the  way  in  which  these  have  been  given? 
Lord  Rosebery,  in  the  address  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  from 
which  I  have  already  quoted,  expressed  his  opinion  that  such  bodies 
do  not  exercise  so  much  influence  as  might  be  expected  of  them.  But 
if  commercial  men  do  not  use  all  the  poAver  their  organisation  provides 
do  they  not  by  having  built  up  such  an  organisation  put  us  students 
of  science  to  shame,  Avho  are  still  the  most  disorganised  members  of 
the  community?  Here,  in  my  opinion,  Ave  have  the  real  reason  why 
the  scientific  needs  of  the  nation  fail  to  command  the  attention  either 
of  the  public  or  of  successive  Governments.  At  present  appeals  on  this 
or  on  that  behalf  are  the  appeals  of  individuals  ;  science  has  no  collec¬ 
tive  voice  on  the  larger  national  questions  ;  there  is  no  organised  body 
which  formulates  her  demands.  During  many  years  it  has  been  part 
of  my  duty  to  consider  such  matters,  and  I  have  been  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  great  crying  need  is  to  bring  about  an  organisation 
of  men  of  science  and  all  interested  in  .science  similar  to  those  which 
prove  so  effective  in  other  branches  of  human  activity.  For  the  last 
feAV  years  I  haver  dreamt  of  a  chamber,  guild,  league,  call  it  Avhat 
you  Avill,  Avith  a  Avide  and  large  membership,  Avhich  should  give  us 
Avhat,  in  my  opinion,  is  so  urgently  needed.  Quite  recently  I  sketched 
out  such  an  organisation,  but  what  Avas  my  astonishment  to  find  that 
I  had  been  forestalled,  and  by  the  founders  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion. 

THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  SUCH  AN  ORGANISATION. 

Everyone  connected  Avith  the  British  As  ociation  from  its  beginning 
may  be  congratulated  upon  the  magnificent  aauv  in  which  the  other 
objects  of  the  association  have  been  carried  out;  but  as  one  familiar 
Avith  the  association  for  the  last  forty  years  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
object  to  which  I  have  specially  referred  has  been  too\  much  oer- 
shadoAved  by  the  work  done  in  connection  with  the  others.  A  carefut 
study  of  the  early  history  of  the  association  leads  m&  to  the  belief' 
that  the  function  I  am  eoav  dwelling  on  was  strongly  in  the  minds 
of  the  founders ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  let  me  point  out  how  admirably 
the  organisation  is  framed  to  enable  men  of  science  to  influence  public 
opinion,  and  so  to  bring  pres  ure  to  bear  upon  Governments  which  follow 
public  opinion.  (1)  Unlike  all  the  other  chief  metropolitan  societies, 
its  outlook  is  not  limited  to  any  branch  or  branches  of  science ;  < 2)  we 
have  a  Avide  and  numerous  felloAvship,  including  both  the  leaders  and 
the  lovers  of  science,  in  which  all  branches  of  science  are,  and  always 
have  been,  included  with  the  utmost  catholicity — a  condition  Avhich 
renders  strong  committees  possible  on  any  subject ;  (3)  an  annual 
meeting  at  a  time  Avhen  people  can  pay  attention  to  the  deliberations, 
and  when  the  newspapers  can  print  reports ;  (4)  the  possibility  of  beat¬ 
ing  up  recruits  and  establishing  local  committees  in  different  localities, 
even  in  the  King’s  dominions  beyond  the  seas,  since  the  place  of 
meeting  changes  from  year  to  year,  and  is  not  limited  to  these  islands. 
We  not  only,  then,  have  a  scientific  Parliament  competent  to  deal 
Avith  all  matters,  including  those  of  national  importance  relating  to- 
science,  but  machinery  fcr  influencing  all  neAV  councils  and  comm  ttees 
dealing  with  local  matters,  the  functions  of  Avhic-h  are  daily  becoming 
more  important. 

»  CORRESPONDING  SOCIETIES. 

The  machinery  might  consist  of  our  corresponding  societies.  We 
already  have  affiliated  to  us  70  societies  with  a  membership  of  25.000. 
Were  this  number  increased,  so  as  to  include  every  scientific  society 
in  the  Empire,  metropolitan  and  provincial,  we  might  eventually 
hope  for  a  membership  of  half  a  million.  I  am  glad  to  knoAV  that  the 
council  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  ghfing  a  greater  impetus 
to  the  work  of  the  corresponding  societies.  During  this  year  a 
committee  Avas  appointed  to  deal  with  the  question,  and  later  still, 
after  this  committee  had  reported,  a  conference  Avas  held  betiveen 
this  committee  and  the  corresponding  societies’  committee  to  consider 
the  suggestions  made,  some  of  which  will  be  gathered  from  the- 
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following  extract :  — “  In  view  of  the  increasing  importance  of  science 
to  the  nation  at  large,  your  committee  desire  to  call  the)  attention 
of  the  council  to  the  fact  that  in  the  corresponding  societies  the 
British  Association  has  gathered  in  the  various  centres  represented 
by  these  societies  practically  all  the  scientific  activity  of  the  provinces. 
The  number  of  members  and  associates  at  present  on  the  list  of 
the  corresponding  societies  approaches  25,000,  and  no  organisation  is 
in  existence  anywhere  in  the  country  better  adapted  than  the  British 
Association  for  stimulating,  encouraging,  and  co-ordinating  all  the 
work  being  carried  on  by  the  70  societies  at  present  enrolled.  Your 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  further  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  these  societies  and  their  individual  working  members  by  every 
means  within  the  power  of  the  Association,  and  with  the  object  of 
keeping  the  corresponding  societies  in  more  permanent  touch  with 
:he  Association,  they  suggest  that  an  official  invitation  on  behalf 
ff  the  council  be  addressed  to  the  societies  through  the  corresponding 
societies  committee,  asking  them  to  appoint  standing  British 
Association  sub-committees,  to  be  elected  by  themselves,  with  the 
)bject  of  dealing  with  all  those  subjects  of  investigation  common 
o  their  societies  and  to  the  British  Association  committee,  and  to  look 
ifter  the  general  interests  of  science  and  scientific  education  throughout 
lie  provinces  and  provincial  centres.  .  .  .  Your  committee  desire 

,o  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  the  extension  of  the 
scientific  activity  of  the  corresponding  societies  and  the  expert  know- 
edge  of  many  of  their  members  in  the  direction  of  scientific  education, 
they  are  of  opinion  that  immense  benefit'  will  accrue  to  the!  country 
f  the  corresponding  societies  will  keep  this  requirement 

•specially  in  view  with  the  object  of  securing  adequate  representation 
or  scientific  education  on  the  education  committees  now  being 
appointed  under  the  new  Act.  The  educational  section  of  the 
Association  having  been  but  recently  added,  the  corresponding  societies 
.ave  as  yet  not  had  much  opportunity  for  taking  part  in  this  branch  of 
he  Association’s  work ;  and  in  view  of  the  reorganisation  in  education 
iow  going  on  all  over  the  country,  your  committee  are  of  opinion 
hat  no  more  opportune  time  is  likely  to  occur  for  the  influence  of 
cientific  organisations  to  make  itself  felt  as  a  real  factor  in  national 
ducation.  .  .  .”  I  believe  that  if  these  suggestions,  or  anything 

ike  them — for  some  better  way  may  be  found  on  inquiry — are 
ccepted,  great  good  to  science  throughout  the  Empire  will 
ome.  Rest  assured  that,  sooner  or  later,  such  a.  guild  will  be  formed, 
’ecause  it  is  needed.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  it  shall  be,  or  form 
■art  of,  the  British  Association.  We  in  this  Empire  certainly  need 
o  organise  science  as  much  as  in  Germany  they  find  the'  need  to 
rganise  a  navy.  The  German  Navy  League,  which  has  branches  even 
i  our  Colonies,  already  has  a  membership  of  630,000,  and  its  income 
>  nearly  £20,000  a  year.  A  British  Science  League  of  500,000  with 
sixpenny  subscription  would  give  us  £12,000  a  year.  Quite  enough 
o  begin  with.  I  for  one!  believe  that  the  British  Association  would 
e  a  vast  gainer  by  such  an  expansion  of  one  of  its  existing  functions, 
ncreased  authority  and  prestige  would  follow  its  increased  utility, 
'he-  meetings  would  possess  a  new  interest;  there  would  be  new 
ubjects  for  reports ;  missionary  work  less  needed  than  formerly  would 
e  i  ep laced  by  efforts  much  more  suited  to  the  real  wants  of  the 
me.  this  magnificent,  strong,  and  complicated  organisation  would 
ecome  a  living  force,  working  throughout  the  year,  instead  of 
radically  lying  idle,  useless,  and  rusting  for  fifty-one  weeks  out  of 
ae  fifty-two,  so  far  as  its  close  association  with  its  members  is  con- 
erned.  If  this  suggestion  in  any  way  commends  itself  to  you,  then 
hen  you  begin  your  work  in  your  sections  or  general  committee 
re  to  tliat  a  body  is  appointed  to  inquire  how  the!  thing  can  be 
one.  Remember  that  the  British  Association  will  be  as  much 
eakened  by  the  creation  of  a  new  body  to  do  the  work  I  have  shown 
J  lmve  been  in  the  minds  of  its  founders  so  I  believe  it  will  be 
-lengthened  by  becoming  completely  effective  in  every  one  of  the 
ircctions  they  indicated,  and  for  which  effectiveness  we,  their 
accessors,  are  indeed  responsible.  The  time  is  appropriate  for  such 
reinforcement  of  one  of  the  wings  of  our  organisation,  for  we  have 
cently  included  education  among  our  sections.  There  is  another 
latter.  I  should  like  to  see  referred  to  the  committee  I  have  spoken 
if  it  please  you  to  appoint  it.  The  British  Association — which, 
j  bave  already  pointed  out,  is  now  the  chief  body  in  the  Empire 
uch  deals  with  the  totality  of  science — is,  I  believe,  the  only 


organisation  of  any  consequence  which  is  without  a  charter,  and 
which  has  not  his  Majesty  the  King  as  patron. 

THE  NEED  OF  RESEARCH. 

I  suppose  it  is  my  duty,  after  I  have  suggested  the  need  of  organisa¬ 
tion,  to  tell  you  my  personal  opinion  as  to.  the  matters  where  we  suffer 
most  in  consequence  of  our  lack  of  organisation  at  the  present  time. 
Our  position  as  a  nation,  our  success  as  merchants,  are  in  peril 
chiefly — dealing  with  preventible  causes — because  of  our  lack  of  com¬ 
pletely  efficient  Universities  and  our  neglect  of  research.  This  research 
has  a  double  end.  A  professor  who  is  not  learning  cannot  teach 
properly  or  arouse  enthusiasm  in  his  students ;  while  a  student  of 
anything  who  is  unfamiliar  with  research  methods,  and  without  that 
training  which  research  brings,  will  not  be  in  the  best  position  to 
apply  his  knowledge  in  after  life.  From  neglect  of  research  comes 
imperfect  education  and  a  small  output  of  new  applications  and  new 
knowledge  to  reinvigorate  our  industries.  From  imperfect  education 
comes  the  unconceirn  touching  scientific  matters  and  the  too  frequent 
absence  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  the  nation  generally,  from  the  Court 
to  the  parish  council. 

HOW  TO  GET  MORE  UNIVERSITIES. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Fortunately,  we  have  a  precedent 
admirably  in  point,  the  consideration  of  which  may  help  us  to  answer 
this  question.  In  old  days  our  navy  was  chiefly  provided  by  local 
and  private  effort.  Fortunately  for  us  those  days  have  passed  away ; 
but  some  twenty  years  ago,  in  spite  of  a  large  expenditure,  it  began 
to  be  felt  by  those  who  knew?  that  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  foreign  navies  our  sea  power  was  threatened,  as  now,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  increase  of  foreign  universities  our  brain  power  is 
threatened.  The  nation  slowly  woke  up  to  find  that  its  qnormous 
commerce  was  no  longer  insured  at  sea,  that  in  relation  to  foreign 
navies  our  own  had  been  suffered  to  dwindle  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  no  longer  capable  of  doing  the  duty  which  the  nation  expected 
of  it  in  times  of  peace.  At  first  this  revelation  was’  received  with 
a  shrug  of  incredulity,  and  the  peace-at-any-price  party  denied  that 
anything  was  needed ;  but  a  great  teacher  arose  (Captain  Mahan) ;  as 
the  facts  were  inquired  into,  the  suspicion  changed  into  an  alarm ; 
men  of  all  parties  saw  that  something  must  be  done.  Later  the  nation 
was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  with  an  universal  agreement  the  prin¬ 
ciple  was  laid  down  that,  cost  what  it  might  to  enforce  our  sea 
power,  our  navy  must  be  made  and  maintained  of  a  strength  greater 
than  those  of  any  two  possibly  contending  powers.  After  establishing 
this  principle  the  next  thing  to  do  was  to  give  effect  to  it.  What  did 
the  nation  do  after  full  discussion  and  inquiry?  A  Bill  was  brought 
in  in  1888,  and  a.  sum  of  £21,500,000  was  voted  in  order,  during  the 
next  five  years  to  inaugurate  a  large  ship-building  programme,  so 
that  Britain  and  Britain’s  commerce  might  be  guarded  on  the  high 
seas  in  any  event.  Since  then  we  have  spent  £120,000,000  oh  new 
ships,  and  this  year  we  spend  still  more  millions  on  still  more  new 
ships.  If  these  prove  insufficient  to  safeguard  our  sea  power,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  nation  will  increase  them,  and  I  have  not  heard 
that  anybody  has  suggested  an  appeal  to  private  effort.  How,  then, 
do  we  stand  with  regard  to  universities,  recognising  them  as  the  chief 
producers  of  brain  power,  and  therefore  the  equivalents  of  battle¬ 
ships  in  relation  to  sea  power?  In  the  first  place,  let  us  inquire  if  they 
are  equal  in  number  to  those  of  any  two  nations  commercially  com¬ 
peting  with  us.  In  the  United  Kingdom  we  had  until  quite  recently 
13.  Of  these  one  is  only  three  years  old  as  a  teaching  university,  and 
another  is  still  merely  an  examining  board.  In  Germany  there  are 
22  universities;  in  France,  under  recent  legislation,  15;  in  Italy  21. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  the  number  in  the  United  States,  because  it  is 
clear,  from  the  tables  given  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  that  some  colleges  are  more  important  than  some  univer¬ 
sities,  and  both  give  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  But  of  universities  in  title 
we  have  134.  Among  these  there  are  46  with  more  than  50  professors  ' 
and  instructors,  and  13  with  more  than  150.  I  will  take  that  figure. 
Suppose  we  consider  the  United  States  and  Germany,  our  chief  com¬ 
mercial  competitors,  and  apply  the  Admiralty  principle.  We  should 
require,  allowing  for  population,  eight  additional  universities  at  the 
very  lowest  estimate.  We  see,  then,  that  instead  of  having  univer¬ 
sities  equalling  in  number  those  of  two  of  our  chief  competitors 
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together,  they  are  by  no  means  equal  to  those  of  either  of  them  singly. 
If  while  we  spend  so  freely  to  maintain  our  sea  power,  our  export 
of  manufactured  articles  is  relatively  reduced,  because  our  competitors 
beat  us  in  the  marketsl  of  the  world,  what  is  the  end  of  the  vista 
thus  opened  up  to  us?  A  navy  growing  stronger  every  year  and 
requiring  larger  votes'  to  guard  our  commerce  and  communications, 
and  a  vanishing  quantity  of  commerce  to  guard — a  reduced  national 
income  to  meet  an  increasing  taxation !  The  pity  is  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  considered  sea  power  alone ;  that  while  so  completely  guard¬ 
ing  our  commerce  it  has  given  no  thought  to  one  of  the  main  condi¬ 
tions  on  which  its  production  and  increase  depend.  A  glance  could 
have  shown  that  other  countries  were  building  universities  even  faster 
than  they  were  building  battleships ;  were,  in  fact,  considering  brain 
power  first  and  sea  power  afterwards.  Surely  it  is  my  duty  as  your 
president  to  point  out  the  danger  ahead,  if  such  ignoring  of  the  true 
situation  should  be  allowed  to  continue.  May  I  express  a  hope  that 
at  last,  in  Mr.  Chamberlain  s  words,  “  the  time  is  coming  when  Govern¬ 
ments  will  give  more  attention  to  this  matter  ”  ? 

Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S. 

- - - - 

THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  AND 
CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY. 

[Abstract  of  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  University  Extension  Meeting 
at  Oxford.] 

III. 

It  js  impossible  to  do  more  than  allude  in  passing  to  the  enormous 
influence  of  this  greatest  and  most  refined  of  all  the  chemical  industries 
upon  every  other  department  of  chemical  manufacture.  It  has  reacted, 
and  is  reacting,  with  ever  multiplying  ramifications  upon  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  raw  materials  such  as  acids  and  alkalis,  it  is  revolution¬ 
ising  the  methods  for  producing  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  pressing  into  its 
ser\  ice  electrolytic  processes,  and  it  has  created  new  branches  of  en- 
gineering  for  the  construction  of  special  plant  and  machinery.  The 
utilisation  of  the  infinity  of  compounds  present  in  the  tar  is  no  longer 
restricted  to  the  production  of  colouring  matters.  Valuable  medicinal 
piepaiations,  photographic  materials,  perfumes,  antiseptics,  the  sweet- 
tasting  saccharin,  which  is  300  times  sweeter  than  sugar,  an  artificial 
musk  which  exceeds  in  intensity  of  odour  any  natural  musk,  are  among 
the  manufactured  products  from  coal  tar.  The  industry  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  scientific  research ;  it  has  been  developed  by  research,  and 
is  being  still  developed  by  research.  Both  methods  referred  to  in  this 
address  have  been,  and  are,  at  work.  The  by-results  of  pure  scientific 
in\  estigation  are  seized  upon  whenever  they  show  the  slightest  chance 
of  being  industrially  useful.  Saccharin  is  such  a  by-result.  The 
chemical  reactions  which  culminated  in  the  industrial  production  of 
indigo  were  published  by  their  discoverer,  the  late  Dr.  Heumann,  as 
an  academic  discovery  in  the  first  place,  and  were  developed  industrially 
by  the  “  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik  ”  of  Ludwigshafen.  By  the 
other  method  whole  armies  of  highly  trained  scientific  chemists  are 
constantly  at  work  in  the  splendidly  equipped  research  laboratories  cf 
the  German  factories  investigating  new  products  and  processes  with  the 
direct  object  of  their  ultimate  industrial  application.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  under  the  term  “  research  ”  used  in  this  connection  is 
comprised  also  theoretical  research.  A  close  study  of  the  history  of 
this  industry  will  show  how  throughout  it  has  been  vitalised  by  theo¬ 
retical  conceptions  concerning  the  chemical  structure  of  the  molecules 
of  organic  compounds,  and  especially  by  the  so-called  benzene  ring 
theory  of  Kekule,  now  so  familiar  to  chemical  students.  'The  force  of 
illustration  of  the  connection  between  science  and  industry  can,  perhaps, 
go  no  further  than  in  this  case,  where  a  purely  abstract  conception  based 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  atom  of  carbon  has  reacted  upon 
a  branch  of  manufacture  to  its  lasting  benefit. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  limit  my  treatment  to  the  record  of  bare  facts 
in  order  to  bring  home  to  you  in  a  concrete  way  how  chemical  industry 
and  chemical  research  arc  inter  dependent.  Four  groups  of  industries 
have  been  dealt  with  ;  it  would  have  been  easy  to  subdivide  the  subject 
and  to  deal  with  four  dozen.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  getting  rather 
tired  of  what  may  bo  called  the  platform  treatment  of  education  in 
applied  science,  which  consists  in  general  of  the  purely  clerical  or 
office-boy  work  of  compiling  information — doubtless  very  valuable  in 
its  way— -concerning  the  number  of  schools  in  foreign  countries,  the 


acreage  of  land  which  they  cover,  their  cubic  contents,  cost-  of  erection 
and  maintenance,  the  number  of  professors  and  staff,  and  the  number 
of  students  which  they  turn  out  annually.  The  reason  why  this  kind 
of  information  is  getting  stale  and  wearisome  is  because  it  produced  at 
first  no  effect  at  all  in  this  country,  and  then  it  led  to  a  reckless  ex¬ 
penditure  in  bricks  and  mortar,  and  the  starting  of  institutions  which 
are  inadequately  endowed,  insufficiently  maintained,  and  altogethei 
lower  in  their  working  capabilities  than  the  continental  institutions 
which  piromptecl  their  foundation.  1  thought,  therefore,  that  it  might 
be  more  acceptable  if,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  usual  generalities  uf 
the  statistical  order,  I  sketched  the  history  of  a  few  specific  industries. 
If  it  appears  that  Germany  has  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  these 
industries,  all  I  can  say  is  that  there  has  been  no  intentional  selection 
on  my  piart,  but  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  circumstance  that  it  is  to  that 
country  more  than  to  any  other  that  industry  owes  its  advancement  by 
scientific  method.  The  pwe-eminence  of  Germany  in  chemical 
industry  is  sufficiently  notorious,  as  our  own  manufacturers  know 
to  their  cost.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  exhibition  at  Paris  in 
1900,  when,  as  a  member  of  the  International  Jury  for  Chemical  Pro¬ 
ducts,  I  had  occasion  to  examine  the  exhibits  of  all  countries,  was 
the  collective  exhibit  of  chemical  products  displayed  by  some  ninety 
German  firms.  This  splendid  collection,  which  revealed  more  than 
anything  the  enormous  advances  made  in  chemical  industry  by  Germany, 
is  now  deposited  in  a  special  building  in  the  grounds  of  the  Technical 
High  School  at  Charlottenburg. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  causes  of  this  wonderful 
development  of  German  chemical  manufactures  that  I  hesitate  to  add 
anything  more  to  the  discussion.  Certainly  it  is  not  piossible  to  add  any¬ 
thing  new.  Those  who,  like  Professor  Michael  Sadler  and  Dr.  Rose,  have 
made  a  special  study  of  German  educational  systems  have  placed  before 
the  public  valuable  reports  in  which  tnese  causes  are  fully  discussed 
from  the  educational  pioint  of  view.*  In  the  official  report  to  the 
French  Government  on  the  piroducts  of  Class  87,  Professor  Haller,  the 
secretary  to  our  jury  and  author  of  the  repiort,  has  devoted  a  whole 
section  to  the  “  Causes  de  la  Prosperity  de  l’lndustrie  chimique  Alle- 
mande.”  The  general  conclusion  to  which  we  have  all  come  concerning 
this  remarkable  industrial  development  is  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  the 
higher  educational  level  in  Germany  with  respect  more  especially  to 
the  highest  scientific  instruction  in  the  universities  and  technical  high 
schools.  It  is  prerhaps  permissible  to  go  one  stage  further  back,  and 
to  say  that  this  advanced  scientific  education  is  in  itself  the  expression 
of  the  public  faith  iri  such  education,  and  the  recognition  by  the  State 
of  the  industrial  value  of  such  training.  It  has  been  well  pointed  out 
that  the  money  invested  by  the  German  nation  in  founding  and  main¬ 
taining  the  chemical  chairs  at  the  universities  and  technical  high  schools 
is  now  worth  some  £50,000,000  annually  toi  the  country  in  this  branch 
of  industry  alone.  More  especially,  also,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the 
recognition  of  the  value — the  indispensable  value — -of  scientific  research 
to  industry  by  the  manufacturers  themselves  has  been  one  of  the  most 
pootent  factors  in  developing  German  chemical  industry,  and  the  lack  of 
such  appreciation  on  the  part  of  our  own  manufacturers  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  their  decadence. 

In  so  far  as  the  subject  under  consideration  is  an  educational  one 
it  comes  within  the  province  of  a  gathering  of  students  held  under  tin 
auspices  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of  learning  in  this  country.  At  an} 
rate,  the  topic  is  one  of  such  supreme  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  this  nation  that  I  could  not  resist  the  j 
invitation  to  take  part  in  your  proceedings,  because 

the  question  is  one  which  has  been  for  years  undergoing  the  most  serious 
consideration  by  those  who  have,  like  myself,  been  connected  on  the  one 
hand  with  manufacturing  industry,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the 
teaching  of  science.  Whether  the  old  universities  are  desirous  of 
making  a  new  departure  and  of  enlarging  their  spheres  of  activity  so 
as  to  bring  them  more  into  harmony  with  the  practical  requirements 
of  the  age  I  have  no  authority  to  discuss.  Certainly,  Cambridge,  by 

*  See  especially  vol.  ix.  of  the  special  repoorts  issued  by  the  Board  ofj 

Education,  entitled  “Education  in  Germany,”  by  Professor  Sadler. 
Also  Dr.  Rose’s  diplomatic  and  Consular  reports,  issued  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  No.  561,  “Chemical  Instruction  and  Chemical  Industries  in 
Germany”;  No.  591,  “German  Technical  High  Schools”;  No.  594. 

“  Agricultural  Instruction  in  Germany  and  the  Development  of  German 
Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Industries.” 
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establishment  of  departments  of  engineering  and  agriculture,  has 
ie  a  distinct  advance  in  this  direction.  At  any  rate,  it  may  be 
en  as  a  sign  of  the  times  that  the  relationship  between  science  and 
ustry  has  been  made  a  special  feature  of  this  year’s  university 
ension  meeting,  and  the  outer  world  will  no  doubt  take  due  cog- 
mce  of  the  circumstance  that  a  subject  has  been  chosen  for  considera- 
l  which,  in  this  country,  is  generally  considered  quite  remote  from 
higher  ideals  of  university  education, 
t  is  evident  from  what  has  long  been  going  on  in  Germany  and 
erica,  and  from  what  is  now  taking  place  with  regard  to  education  by 
newer  universities  here,  that  applied  science  is,  or  can  be,  brought 
hin  the  province  of  university  education.  Of  course,  if  the  view 
ieid  that  science  is  degraded  by  being  turned  to  practical  account, 
n  we  must  not  look  to  the  universities  for  the  training  of  our  indus- 
il  leaders.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  note  the  progress  of  events 
ie  the  coalescence  of  science  and  industry  abroad  without  coming 
die  conclusion  that  the  position  of  a  nation  in  the  scale  of  civilisa- 
i  will  be  measured  in  the  future  by  its  productive  energy — by  the 
acity  of  its  workers  to  evolve  new  ideas  and  to  carry  them  out  prac- 
.lly;  by  the  number,  zeal,  and  originality  of  its  scientific  workers, 

'  by  their  mastery  over  the  resources  of  nature.  I  do  not  mean  to 
>ly  that  the  old  universities  have  done  nothing  towards  the  educa- 
i  of  scientific  thinkers  and  workers.  What  strikes  outsiders  like 
self  is  the  very  small  part  that  these  universities  are  taking  in  the 
iern  equipment  of  the  great  industrial  army  of  Britain  as  compared 
h  the  work  being  done  by  foreign  universities  for  their  respective 
ntries.  In  view  of  the  industrial  struggle  between  nations  which 
arisen  through  the  discoveries  of  modern  science — a  struggle  which 
)ound  to  become  keener  with  the  progress  of  science — it  cannot  be 
ously  maintained  that  the  material  welfare  of  our  country  is  beneath 
dignity  of  even  the  most  profound  academic  scholar.  The  old 
nition  of  a  university  as  an  educational  centre  for  the  cultivation 
useless  knowledge  no  longer  holds  good.  If  there  are  universities 
ich  still  cling  to  this  tradition  concerning  their  functions,  it  may 
dy  be  predicted  that  their  influence  in  moulding  the  future  life  of 
nation  is  destined  to  shrink  to  smaller  and  smaller  dimensions. 

’he  part  played  by  the  German  universities  and  technical  high  schools 
the  training  of  technologists  is  now  so  well  known  in  this  country 
t  a  detailed  re-statement  of  the  facts  is  hardly  necessary.  I  may 
find  you  that  their  twenty  universities,  with  foundations  dating  from 
fourteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  many 
rs  supplied  the  factories  with  men  thoroughly  trained  in  science, 

1  capable  of  applying  their  knowledge  to  industrial  processes.  With 
development  of  manufacturing  industry  along  scientific  lines  it  was 
nd  necessary  to  provide  more  specialised  education,  and  during  the 
t  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  trade  schools  or  polytechnics  were 
ed  into  existence  in  nine  different  centres.  Of  course,  you  know  that 
polytechnics  here  have  very  little  analogy  with  the  German  institu- 
is  of  that  name.  The  polytechnics  were  in  time  found  inadequate 
meet  the  growing  requirements  of  German  industrial  training,  and 
ir  functions  were  accordingly  enlarged  and  their  educational  status 
;ed.  Out  of  these  nine  polytechnics  or  trade  schools  have  arisen 
e  technical  high  schools,  and  two  more  such  schools  are  now  in 
rse  of  erection.  Thus  in  Germany  both  universities  and  technical 
h  schools  are  catering  for  the  scientific  needs  of  the  national  indus- 
s.  I  may  add  that  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  serious  discussion 
Germany  among  certain  educational  bodies  and  industrial  organisa- 
is  as  to  whether  the  State  should  not  be  asked  further  to’  strengthen 
scientific  faculties  of  the  universities  by  creating  chairs  of  technical 
applied  chemistry,  and  although  there  has  been  no  practical  out- 
ie  of  this  movement  as  yet,  it  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  the 
it  which  is  abroad  in  that  country. 

'here  is  very  much  misapprehension  here  concerning  the  nature  and 
i  ctions  of  the  German  technical  high  schools.  They  are  not  glorified 
)  ^technics  of  our  own  type  for  teaching  handicrafts  to  artisans  or 
J  tterings  of  science  to  ill-prepared  students.  They  are  institutions 
’  university  rank — their  education  is  of  university  standard,  and 
1  ir  professors  stand  on  a  level  with  the  professors  of  the  universities. 
1  ir  students  are  not  admitted  until  they  have  reached  a  high  standard 
1  general  secondary  education.  Their  courses  of  instruction  are  as 
J  ely  scientific  as  the  university  courses,  and  the  only  difference  be¬ 
en  the  two  kinds  of  education  is  that  the  technical  high  school 


is  all  scientific,  and  the  various  sciences  are  taught  both  theoretically 
and  practically  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  industrial  applications. 
It  is  a  “  technical  education  ”  in  the  highest  and  best  sense,  and  not 
in  the  narrow — I  may  even  say  degraded — sense  in  which  the  term 
is  so  frequently  used  in  this  country. 

The  question  of  The  hour  which  the  old  universities  have  now  tO' 
face  is,  whether  they  are  willing  to  take  part  in  the  newer  education 
required  by  our  industrial  leaders,  whether  they  are  prepared  to 
strengthen  and  develop  the  teaching  of  those  physical  sciences  which 
underlie  productive  industry,  and  to  recognise  the  claims  of  the  applied 
sciences  as  subjects  worthy  of  inclusion  in  their  curricula.  There  will, 
of  course,  be  a  divergence  of  opinion  with  regard  to  this  question. 
There  will  be  the  old,  old  conflict  between  the  advocates  of  the  “  human¬ 
ising  ”  influence  of  the  ancient  classical  studies  and  the  supporters  of 
modern  scientific  education.  So  far  as  my  opinions  are  worth  anything, 
I  cannot  see,  and  I  never  could  see,  why  a  study  of  nature  at  first  hand 
should  be  less  “  humanising  ”  than  the  study  of  those  classical  subjects 
which  have  so  long  held  the  field.  I  admit  that  the  teaching  of  the 
physical  sciences,  as  they  should  be  taught  at  the  present  time  in  any 
institution  of  university  rank  is  more  costly — that  the  equipment  con¬ 
sists  of  something  more  than  a  library,  and  that  their  teachers,  to  be 
effective,  should  be  themselves  active  investigators,  inspiring  originality 
and  a  desire  for  creating  new  knowledge  in  their  students.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  that  a  subject  which  to  the  classical  don  wears  the  aspect  of  a 
financial  ogre  should  be  kept  down  as  long  as  he  has  a  preponderating 
influence  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  his  university.  But  this  is  a 
matter  of  expediency,  and  not  a  real  conflict  between  fundamental 
principles.  I  cannot  find  that  the  classical  teaching  of  the  American 
or  German  universities  has  been  impaired  by  the  splendid  development 
of  their  scientific  faculties ;  neither  does  it  appear  that  the  human 
products  of  their  scientific  activities  are  in  the  least  degree  inferior 
as  men  to  their  classical  scholars.  Of  course,  I  am  a  special  pleader, 
and  I  am  making  the  best  use  of  my  opportunities,  and  I  repeat  that  I 
never  could  see  where  any  antagonism  existed  between  the  older  and 
the  newer  studies,  excepting  in  the  struggle  for  financial  means.  There 
are  many  educational  authorities  here  and  abroad  rvho  will  tell  you 
that  the  scientific  development  of  the  German  universities  has  reacted 
upon  and  improved  the  classical  teaching  by  an  infusion  of  scientific 
method  into  the  latter.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
who  are  advocates  for  the  new  education  are  not  clamouring,  as  many 
people  think,  for  the  abolition  of  the  old  studies.  I  for  one  should 
deplore  any  falling  off  in  the  prestige  of  the  old  universities  as  seats 
of  classical  learning.  Neither  is  it  suggested  that  our  future  leaders 
of  industry  would  never  at  any  period  of  their  studies  derive  benefit 
from  that  particular  kind  of  culture  which  the  ancient  literature  is 
capable  of  imparting.  I  firmly  believe  they  would ;  but  the  question 
as  to  when  and  how  would  open  up  the  whole  field  of  education, 
elementary,  secondary,  and  university,  both  pre-  and  post-graduate, 
and  I  should  find  myself  floundering  among  shoals  and  quicksands 
in  no  time.  The  ideal  university  is  one  that  offers  facilities  for  both 
the  older  and  the  newer  education ;  they  are  not  mutually  exclusive — 
they  can,  and  do,  thrive  side  by  side  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  reason, 
at  any  rate,  no  theoretical  reason,  why  they  should  not  do  so  here. 

The  form  in  which  the  question  may  be  put  is,  therefore,  whether, 
given  the  means,  the  older  universities  should  develop  their  work  in 
the  direction  of  applied  science.  A  large  body — I  cannot  say  how  many 
— of  outsiders  who  are  well-wishers  of  these  universities  is  of  opinion 
that  they  should,  and  there  is  an  idea  abroad  that  they  are  suffering 
financially  now  from  having  neglected  this  side  of  education  in  the 
past.  There  was,  for  example,  a  leading  article  in  the  “  Times,”  of 
May  25,  in  the  course  of  which  the  writer  suggests  that  they  may 
have  suffered  through  having  a  false  reputation  for  being  wealthy 
bodies,  and  he  adds  : — “  Or  is  it  perchance,  because  the  modern  million¬ 
aire,  being  a  man  of  his  age  and  an  Englishman  to  boot,  has  no 
great  belief  in  the  economic  value  of  knowledge  as  such,  and  no  great 
confidence  in  the  capacity  of  our  ancient  universities  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  needs  of  the  coming  time?”  Now,  so  far  as  the  chemical 
manufacturers  of  this  country  are  concerned,  I  can  say  with  some 
personal  experiences  of  my  own  that  they  certainly  have  shown  no 
great  belief  hitherto  in  the  economic  value  of  scientific  knowledge,  as 
they  now  know  to  their  own  cost.  But  if,  to  make  a  purely  hypo  - 
thetical  conjecture,  some  beneficent  millionaire  were  to  test  the  capa- 
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city  of  our  old  universities  for  undertaking  this  kind  of  work,  and  were 
to  offer  adequate  means  for  the  purpose,  I  feel  pretty  confident,  from 
what  I  know  of  the  spirit  which  dominates  their  governing  bodies, 
that  such  an  offer  would  be  accepted,  both  at  Cambridge  and  at 
Oxford,  with  few  dissentients.  If  such  a  departure  were  placed  within 
their  power,  I  think  that  that  great  public  which  glories  in  the  past 
achievements  of  these  universities  would’  rejoice  in  their  new  develop¬ 
ment.  And  I  will  further  add  that  the  creation  of  chairs  of  applied 
science  would  react  upon  and  strengthen  the  teaching  of  all  those 
sciences  which  are  in  any  way  connected  with  industrial  productive- 
.ness. 

Of  course,  this  is  all  hypothesis — the  most  nebulous  of  hypothe  is. 
'We  all  know,  unfortunately,  that  the  financial  resources  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  have  been,  and  are,  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
•to  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  scientific  education,  either  in  the 
way  of  staff,  accommodation,  or  equipment.  It  can  be  said,  and  justly 
said,  that  so  long  as  these  universities  are  without  the  means  of 
developing  their  schools  of  pure  physical  science  to  an  extent  worthy 
of  their  reputation,  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  developing  the  teaching 
of  applied  science.  So.  it  may  be.  I  remind  you  that  we  are  still 
in  the  reign  of  hypothesis,  and  the  captious  critic  might  returt  by  saving 
ithafc  they  have  not  done  even  as  much  as  they  might,  and  could,  have 
done  for  the  proper  development  of  scientific  teaching  with  the  means 
already  at  their  disposal — that  they  are  still  over-weighted  by  ancient 
tradition,  and  that  their  internal  scientific  forces  are  still  feeble  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preponderating  forces  of  the  advocates  of  the  older 
culture.  There  is  no  time,  even  if  I  knew  enough  about  the  inner 
mechanism  of  university  administration,  to  discuss  this  aspect  of  the 
question,  but  if  you  want  to  know  an  American  view  of  the  case — 
a  strong  view! — I  would  invite  attention  to  an  address  by  Professor 
Victor  Alderson,  Dean  of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  de¬ 
livered  before  the  Chicago  Literary  Club  in  October  last  year,  an 
abstract  of  which  was  published  in  “Nature”  of  February  12. 

The  que  tion  of  the  recognition  of  applied  science  by  our  univer¬ 
sities  must,  as  I  said,  be  faced — the  time  is  at  hand  for  them  to  consider 
seriously  whether  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  enter  for  the  training 
of  those  who  are  destined  to  be  the  founders  and  upholders  of  our 
national  prosperity.  The  longer  this  question  is  shelved  the  smaller 
will  grow  the  chances  of  their  being  able  to  participate  in  the  work. 
At  present  we  in  this  country  are  not  up  to  the  German  level,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  higher  technical  training  of  industrial  leaders.  Our 
universities,  in  other  words,  have  not  yet  had  to  encounter  the  full  force 
of  competition  with  newer  institutions  of  the  rank  of  the  technical 
high  schools.  We  have  but  very  few,  if  any,  schools  of  this  status 
here  now,  but  if  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times  correctly,  the  differentia¬ 
tion  between  the  old  and  the  new  education — which  has  already  become 
well  marked — is  bound  with  the  progress  of  science  to  become  more  and 
more  strongly  pronounced.  Our  newer  universities— especially  those  in 
large  manufacturing  centres — will  be  driven  more  and  more  into  the 
teaching  of  applied  science,  and  our  polytechnics  and  technical  colleges 
will  perforce  have  to  raise  their  educational  standard.  The  effect 
cannot  but  be  to  cause  the  older  universities  to  become  of  smaller 
importance  in  the  general  scheme  of  national  education  as  time  goes 
on.  That  is  why  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  has 
been  placed  in  my  hands  for  raising  this  note  of  alarm,  because  even 
if  nothing  practical  results  from  this  meeting,  it  may  at  any  rate  be 
useful'  to  let  it  be  known  that  many  of  us  desire  to  see  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  renowned  of  our  educational  foundations  doing  more  for 
the  education  of  a  nation  the  prosperity  of  which  is  so  largely  dependent 
on  productive  industry. 

Whether  as  the  outcome  of  the  lectures  delivered  and  the  confer¬ 
ences  held  during  this  meeting  the  attitude  of  the  universities  towards 
applied  science  undergoes  modification  or  not,  the  ventilation  of  opinions 
cannot  but  be  of  advantage  in  may  ways.  If,  for  example,  it  is  made 
manifest,  that  the  current  of  national  thought  is  moving  slowly — alas ! 
very  slowly — towards  the  recognition  of  science  as  the  main  factor  of 
industrial  progress,  it  may  help  to  emphasise  the  necessity  for  strength¬ 
ening  and  developing  the  teaching  of  pure  science.  If  the  beneficent 
millionaires  are  not  forthcoming  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  applied 
science,  there  is,  at  any  rate,  ample  scope  for  their  beneficence  in  the 
endowment  of  pure  science  in  our  old  universities.  A  school  of  active 
science  workers  would — to  use  a  quasi-scientific  expression  found  in  the 


pages  of  many  writers  of  fiction — “galvanise  into  life”  the  science 
teaching  of  the  schools.  If  you  can  only  help  to  mould  the  public  mind 
into  the  belief  that  science  is  a  living  reality,  veiling  truths  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  to  humanity  from  every  point  of  view,  moral,  social,  and 
material — truths  that  are  to  be  wrested  only  by  conscientious,  laborious, 
and  persistent  research — you  will  be  assistjng  a  great  cause.  If  you  I 
will  proclaim  this  doctrine  from  the  house  tops  and  assist  in  sweeping 
away  that  dust  heap  of  formal  text  book  knowledge  which  passes  for  ! 
science  in  our  examination  rooms  you  will  be  doing  something  towards  I 
raising  the  general  level  of  opinion  in  this  country.  We  need  it  badly ! 
Think  of  all  the  creative  intellectual  power  running  to  waste — the  un¬ 
realised  assets  in  the  way  of  originality  of  thought  which  Great  Britain 
might  have  at  her  disposal  if  the  brain  power  of  her  teachers  and 
students  were  only  diverted  into  the  right  channels.  The  old  univer 
sities,  by  virtue  of  the'r  prestige,  their  traditions,  and  their  past 
achievements,  have  still  a  powerful  hold  upon  the  public  mind.  They 
must  open  their  doors  still  more  widely  to  science  if  they  wish  to  retain 
their  hold.  If  their  means  are  at  present  insufficient  to  enable  them 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age,  they  can  still  forward  the  national 
cause  by  upholding  the  dignity  of  science,  by  insisting  upon  originality 
of  thought  as  an  essential  qualification  for  its  successful  teaching,  and 
by  helping  to  dispel  the  notion  that  it  undergoes  degradation  by  being 
applied  to  human  welfare.  It  must  be  realised,  and  it  cannot  be  realised 
too  soon,  that  the  peaceful  campaign  of  industrial  competition  requires 
leaders  well  trained  in  scientific  method,  and  not  crammed  with  mere 
formal  book  learning — men  as  alert  in  mind  and  resourceful  in  meeting 
difficulties,  as  upright  in  principle,  as  keen  in  enthusiasm,  as  far-seeing 
in  imagination,  and  with  as  intimate  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
as  the  statemen,  warriors,  divines,  lawyers,  and  schoolmasters  which  ! 
these  old  universities  have  given  to  their  country.  The  victory  of  the 
future  is  with  that  nation  which  enables  her  children  to  approximate 
more  closely  towards  Tennyson’s  ideal  :  — 

“  .  .  .  .  the  crowning  race 
Of  those  that  eye  to  eye  shall  look 
On  knowledge;  under  whose  command 
Is  Earth  and  Earth’s ;  and  in  their  hand 
Is  Nature  like  an  open  book.” 

Professor  R.  Meldola,  F.R.S. 
- ♦ - 

Warwick  Competitions. — The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  of 
the  Warwick  Competition  for  current  month  : — £10  prize,  C.  J.  Reade. 
Sebright  House,  Tettenhall  Wood,  Wolverhampton — ‘‘A  Corner  of, 
St.  Bartholomew’s,  Smithfield  ” ;  £5  prize,  J.  B.  Anderson,  8,  Ireton  j 
Street,  Belfast — “Study  of  Hand  and  Forearm”;  £5  prize,  V.  C.  j 
Baird,  Broughty  Ferry,  N.B. — “Submarine  Mine”;  £5  prize,  T.  L 
Lambert,  II,  Kingsbury  Road,  Brighton — “A  Cloister”;  £5  prize.! 
B.  J.  Mitchell,  3,  Willow  Vale,  Fromei — “  The  Tribunal,  Glaston 
bury”;  £5  prize,  R.  Townsend,  Sunny  Bank,  near  Cold  Brook 
Abergavenny — “Fishing  Boats  at  Clovelly.” 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society. — The  annual  picnic  on  Tue- 
day,  September  22nd,  1903,  will  be  a  river  trip  via  Stourport,  Holt 
Fleet,  and  Worcester  to  Tewkesbury  and  back.  Leader :  Mr.  C'.  ft 
Baynton.  Members  and  friends  will  leave  Snow  Hill,  by  the  8.1  ! 
a.m.  train,  in  specially  engaged  saloon  carriages  to  Kidderminstej 
arriving  at  9.22  a.m.,  thence  by  private  electric  tram — engaged  f< 
the  party  only — for  about  three  miles  of  country  ride  to  Stourport 
where  the  saloon  steamer  supplied  by  the  Severn  Steamboat  Compan 
will  await  the  party  at  the  tram  terminus  at  9.45  a.m.  The  steame 
will  travel  through  the  Lincoln  Lock  via  Holte  Fleet  and  Worceste 
to  Tewkesbury.  Lunch  will  be  served  on  board  on  the  outwan 
and  tea  on  the  return  journey,  by  a  special  staff  of  caterers  supplie1 
by  Mr.  Hughes  of  the  North  Western  Arcade.  The  party  will  retur 
to  Kidderminster  by  the  same  route,  and  will  find  a  saloon  awaitin; 
attached  to  the  8.17  train.  All  members  and  friends  wishing  to  atteir 
must  notify  the  leader  before  10  a.m.  on  Friday  morning,  Septembe 
the  18th.  The  attention  of  members  is  called  to  tills  excellent  oppoi 
tunity  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  one  of  the  prettier 
stretches  of  navigable  water  ways  in  the  Midlands.  The  facilities  fo 
this  excursion  are  exceptional,  and  enable  every  member  to  travel  i 
ease,  and  devote  the  whole  of  his  attention  to  the  securing  of  excellei 
river  scenes.  Some  excellent  views  of  Worcester  Cathedral  should  t 
easily  obtainable  from  a  variety  of  points. 
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Pcios  and  Dotes. 


The  Tun  stall  and  District  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition  will 
held  on  November  18th,  19th,  and  20th,  1903,  in  the  Museum, 
rietoria  Institute,  Tunstall.  The  judges  will  be  Messrs.  J.  Page 
Toft  and  W.  R.  Bland.  •  The  following  are  the  open  classes 
awards,  silver  and  bronze  medals  and  certificates  in  each  class) :  — 
L  Landscape  or  seascape;  B.  Any  other  subject.  Local  class 
awards,  silver  and  bronze  medals  and  certificate). — C.  Any  subject, 
onfined  to  residents  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Tunstall.  Entry 
orms  and  further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  either  of  the. 
Lon.  secretaries,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Eachus  or  C.  J.  Eardlev,  High 
Street,  Tunstall,  Staffs. 

Popular  Lantern  Lectures. — Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode 
nnounce  that,  in  view  of  the  welcome  given  to  the  Woodbury 
,antern  Lectures  by  members  of  religious,  educational,  and  social 
todies,  they  have  arranged  for  a  further  series,  illustrated  by  lantern 
lides’  for  the  coming  winter  season.  Practically  every  society  of 
mportance  now  possesses  a  lantern,  which  helps  to  brighten  the 
ives  of  mtJhy.  It  is  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode’s  desire  to  pro- 
-ide  for  such  bodies  lectures  of  a  high  class,  written  by  prominent 
nen.  Among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  series  may  be 
tamed  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Mr.  Clement  Shorter,  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry, 
dr.  C.  R.  Ashbee,  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  and  Dn  D.  F.  Sclater.  ^  The 
irogramme  for  the  winter  includes  the  following  subjects:  “  x^e 
toman ce  of  a  Great  Newspaper,”  by  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth ;  “  The 
Marvels  of  Modern  Science,”  by  Major  B.  Baden-Powell ;  and 
‘Fun  in  Pen  and  Pencil,”  by  Mr.  Arthur  Croxton. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  admit  that  the  Southport  meeting  of 
he  British  Association  will  not  add  to  its  credit.  It  is  the  fashion 
iowadays,  we  know,  to  make  a  collection  after  every  sermon;  but 
;ir  Norman  Lockyer  did  nothing  but  rattle  the  begging-box  throughout 
he  whole  of  his  address.  It  is  not  in  the  least  likely  that  his  modest 
email d  for  24  millions  for  the  endowment  of  professorships  and 
adversities  will  be  met.  If  it  were  (writes  the  English  Mechanic) 
he  money  would  simply  be  thrown  away,  as  it  has  been  by  thousands 
t  South  Kensington..  “  Endowment  of  Research”  is  simply  a  synonym 
or  the  premiating  of  the  quackery,  impudence,  and  greed  of  quasi- 
cientists,  after  the  same  unfortunate  fashion  as  money  is  waning  from 
he  taxpayers  to  be  squandered  at  the  War  Office  and  on  the  Navy. 
Ve  do  undoubtedly  want  to  spend  more  money  on  scientific  education , 
ut  it  is  quite  at  the  other  end.  “The  professors”  have  done  very 
•ell  out  of  us,  and  precious  little  for  us.  It  is  in  the  primary  and 
rntinuation  schools  that  we  want  the  rudiments  of  science  properly 
lught,  and  the  willing  student  equipped  with  the  weapons  indis¬ 
pensable  later  on.  Half  at  least  of  our  existing  “  endowments  of 
isearch  ”  are  frauds,  and  the  lucky  sinecurists  who  benefit  as  much 
lead-heads  as  any  Pall  Mall  place- enjoyer .- 

Ivybridge  was  the  rendezvous  at  the  last  outing  of  the  Torbay 
amera  Society.  It  is  rather  outside  the  district  which  the  society 
ills  home,  but-  Mr.  R.  Morris,  one  of  its  members,  lives  there,  and 
i tended  a  very  cordial  invitation  for  the  members  and  friends  to 
leet  at  his  house — Niva  in  a — after  the  outdoor  work  had  been  done, 
nfortunately  the  weather  was  of  a  very  unpromising  character,  but 
m  muster  was  enthusiastic  if  not  so  full  as  it  would  otherwise  have 
een.  The  valley  of  the  Erme,  at  Ivybridge,  is  well  known — in  South 
even,  at  any  rate* — to  the  votaries  of  the  brush,  and  it  is  crowded 
ith  splendid  subjects.  At  all  times,  or  at  the  best  of  times,  exposure 
as  to  be  long,  but  the  work  is  worth  doing,  in  thesei  spots  in  par- 
cular.  On  the  day  of  the  trip  the  light  was  very  dull,  but  was  now 
id  again  varied  with  a  lighter  touch.  In  such  opportunities  the 
embers  made  their  exposures,  and  some  gcod  things  were  got. 
fter  the  work  was  completed  Mr.  Morris  led  the  party  to  Nivarna, 
id  there  justice  was  done  to  the  splendid  hospitality  he  and  Mrs. 
orris  tendered  the  party.  After  this  had  concluded  there  was 

Iiotographic  and  other  chat  and  music.  A  most  enjoyable  outing 
me  all  too  soon  to  and  end,  the' party  journeying  home  by  read  and  rail 
■  their  several  towns  in  the  Torbay  district,  veryr  well  pleaded  with 
e  outing. 


Rediscovery  of  Comet  Brooks. — This  comet  was  rediscovered  early 
in  the  morning  of  August  19th,  shortly  after  local  midnight,  by  Mr. 
Aitkens,  one  of  the  astronomers  of  the  staff  of  the  Lick  Observatory, 
Mount  Hamilton,  California.  The  comet  was  faint,  and  being  verv  far 
down  in  the  South,  is  practically  out  of  the  reach  of  observers  in 
England.  Its  orbit  will  tend  to  bring  it  very  slowly  Northward,  but 
as  it  is  receding  both  from  the  earth  and  the  sun,  it  will  become 
steadily  fainter,  and  will  probably  be  too  faint  for  observation  befor© 
it  has  moved  sufficiently  far  North  to  have  come  into  a  favourable 
position.  The  comet  is,  however,  an  interesting  one  to  astronomers,. 

It  was  discovered  originally  on  July  6th,  1889,  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Brooks, 
of  the  Smith  Observatory,  Geneva,  New  York,  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable  of  American  comet-seekers.  At  its  first  discovery  it  was 
su§ffested  that  it  might  be  one  of  the  “  lost  ”  comets,  that  known  as 
Lexell’s,  which  approached  the  earth  within  one  and  a-half  million, 
miles  on  July  1st,  1770,  and  was  lost  to  sight  after  a  very  near  approach* 
to  Jupiter.  But  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  orbit  of  Comet 
Brooks  disproved  the  suggested  connection,  and  showed  *.**at  it  had* 
made  a  very  close  approach  to  Jupiter  in  1791,  prior  to  which  date  its- 
orbit  could  not  be  satisfactorily  determined.  Comet  Brooks  made  its- 
second  return  in  1896,  when  it  was  discovered,  very  close  to  its  pre¬ 
dicted  place,  by  M.  Javelle,  of  the  Nice  Observatory.  The  present,  , 
theiefoie,  is  its  third  appearance,  and  its  motion  has  again  conformed 
very  closely  to  calculation.  Its  period,  it  will  be  seen,  is  almost  exactly 
seven  years,  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  large  family  of  comets  which  , 
recede  a  little  beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  and  come  specially  under 
the  influence  of  that  planet.  At  its  first  appearance,  on  August  1st, 
1889,  it  was  observed  by  Professor  E.  E.  Barnard  to  be  accompanied  , 
by  three  small  companion  objects,  which  appeared  to  have  broken  off 
from  the  main  body  of  the  comet.  These  objects  were  carefully  looked, 
for  at  the  return  in  1896.  but  were  not  detected.—”  The  Standard.” 

Messrs.  Tennant  and  Ward,  of  287,  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yoris; 
ask  us  to  bring  before  our  readers  particulars  of  the  following  special 
opportunity  which  is  offered  to  those  interested  in  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphy  :  In  December  last  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  as  the  acknow¬ 

ledged  leader  of  pictorial  photography  in  America,  began  the 
publication  of  an  illustrated  quarterly  entitled,  ‘Camera  Work,” 
intended  to  set  forth,  by  means  of  all  the  resources  of  modem, 
reproduction  methods,  the  highest  achievements  of  photography  as, 
a  fine  art.  The  undertaking  has  the  enthusiastic  support  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  most  prominent  photographic  pictorialists  here  and! 
abroad.  The  first  three  numbers  of  the  magazine,  already  published, 
surpass  the  expectations  of  the  most  critical  friends  of  the  pictorial 
movement.  The  yearly  subscription  for  ‘Camera  Work’  was  first 
announced  at  3.50dols.  (foreign  countries,  4dols).  Owing  to  ti  e 
great  cost  of  production  this  rate  was  advanced,  the  first  number 
(January)  being  offered  at  Zdols.  per  copy  on  publication.  _*.us. 
price  was  further  advanced,  and  copies  can  now  only  be  had  at 
5dols.  each.  Similarly,  the  second  number  (April),  first  issued  at 
3dols.,  can  now  only  be  obtained  at  5  dols.  per  copy.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  for  volume  I.  (Numbers  1,  2,  3,  and  4)  now  stands  at 
14dols.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  this  rate  will  be  still  further 
advanced.  The  illustrations  are  produced  under  the  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Stieglitz.  the  prints  being  carefully  selected  in  order 
to  insure  the  best  possible  results.  Single  prints  from  the  magazine 
(signed  by  their  authors)  have  been  sold  at  15dols.  each.  We  control 
fifty  copies  of  each  of  the  first  four  numbers  of  this  magazine — 
volume  I.  complete.  We  have  decided  to  offer  these  at  the  special, 
price  of  lOdols.  net  for  the  four  numbers,  carefu’lv  packed  and  sent 
post  paid.  Single  numbers  are  also  offered  as  follows: — No.  1, 
January,  -5dols.  ;  No.  2,  April,  5dols.  ;  No.  3,  July,  3dols.  ;  No.  4, 
October,  3dols.  These  prices  are  subject  to  immediate  acceptance 
on  receipt  of  this  announcement,  and  cash  must  accompany  orders 
in  all  cases.  Numbers  1,  2,  and  3  are  ready  for  delivery.  No.  4 
will  be  forwarded  promptly  on  publication.  The  numbers  measure 
12^in.  high  and  9in.  wide,  comprising  about  sixty  pages,  with  il'us- 
trations,  enclosed  in  heavy,  mouse-gray  covers,  with  designed  title. 
The  text  pages  are  carefully  arranged  to  harmonise  with  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  are  printed  upon  heavy,  cream-tinted  laid  paper,  with- 
deckle  edge.  The  illustrations  are  photogravures  (selected  prints), 
on  Japanese  tissue  or  on  heavy  plate  paper,  individually  mounted., 

'  and  half-tone  engravings  printed  de  luxe.” 
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Commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence 

i 

We  understand  that  the  business  of  Messrs.  Byrne  and  Co.,  photo¬ 
graphers,  of  19,  Hill  Street,  Richmond,  which  has  been  carried  on 
for  the  past  thirty-five  years,  has  been  acquired  by  Messrs.  Gunn  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  will  be  conducted  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Charles 
J  Gunn. 

Messes.  H.  Kttntzex  and  Co.,  of  92-93-94-95-96,  Bishopsgate 
Street  Without,  London,  E.C.,  write:  “We  have  the  pleasure  to 
inform  you  that  we  have  been  appointed  from  September  1st,  1903, 
sole  London  representatives  of  Messrs.  Ernst  Oeser  and  Co.,  Berlin- 
Schoneberg.  who  are  so  well-known  for  tlreir  photographic  mounts 
and  cardboards.” 

Seizuke  of  Picture  Postcards. — Alfred  Varley,  of  High  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  appeared  before  Mr.  Marsham  at  Bow  Street  Police 
•Court  on  Tuesday  to  show  cause  why  1,396  illustrated  postcards  seized 
at  his  shop  by  Sub-Hivisional-Inspector  Fitt  should  not  be  destroyed 
as  obscene.  The  cards  seized  by  the  police  were  m  court  and  were 
examined  by  the  magistrate.  The  defendant  denied  that  they  were 
obscene,  but  admitted  that  perhaps  some  of  them  might  offend  the 
taste  of  English  people.  Millions  of  these  cards:  were  circulated  all 
■over  Europe,  and  he  had  seen  copies  of  some  of  those  now  in  court 
exhibited  in  five  London  shop  windows  that  morning. — Mr.  Marsham 
said  he  very  much  doubted  if  he  had  seen  some  of  them  exhibited  in 
■shop  windows.  In  his  opinion  some  of  them  were  improper  and 
suggestive,  though  no  doubt  people  abroad  were  not  so  particular  as 
the  English. — The  defendant  said  the  Post  Office  people  did  not  object 
to  them,  and  they  ought  to  be  good  judges  of  what  was  improper. — Mr. 
Marsham  said  that  if  improper  cards  were  sent  through  the  post  the 
offence  was  worse,  as  they  might  be  seen  by  those  who  did  not  want 
To  see  them. — Replying  to  Mr.  Marsham  as  to  some  of  the  figures  on 
the  cards  being  nude,  the  defendant  said  that  was  not  considered  an 
objection  at  the  National  Gallery  and  other  places.  It  was  not  even 
objected  to  in  the  shape  of  stained  glass  in  churches  and  cathedrals. — 
Mr.  Marsham  said  these  cards  could  not  be  considered  works  of  art. 
Those  that  were  not  obscene  were  suggestive  and  near  the  line. — The 
defendant  consented  to  a  number  of  the  cards  being  destroyed,  and  Mr. 
Marsham  said  he  would  give  his  decision  as  to  the  remainder  on 
Wednesday. 

At  the  South-Western  Police  Court,  last  week,  Harry  Marten,  aged 
28,  a  photographer,  of  Fairlight-road,  Tooting,  surrendered  to  his 
bail  before  Mr.  Rose  to  answer  the  charge  of  embezzling  the  money 
of  his  late  employer,  Herbert  Sydney  Leichardt,  a  photographer, 
trading  under  the  name  of  the  Tasman  Studio,  at  114,  High-street, 
Clapham.  Mr.  Richard  Harvey  prosecuted.  Mr.  W.  T.  Fairbairn, 
who  appeared  to  defend,  said  the  accused  was  in  the  service  of 
the  prosecutor  as  canvasser,  his  remuneration  being  25  per  cent, 
.on  all  orders  obtained,  together  with  a  bonus  of  £2  in  every  £40. 
The  suggestion  was  that  he  only  accounted  for  a  trifling  part  of 
the  money  received  by  him  from  customers,  and  appropriated  the 
much  larger  share  to  his  own  private  use.  At  the  last  hearing  the 
accused  caused  astonishment  by  declaring  in  the  most  positive 
language  that  the  prosecutor  was  a  woman  masquerading  in  male 
attire,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  threatened  exposure, 
and  because  he  (the  accused)  had  started  in  business  on  his  own 
account,  that  the  charge  had  been  brought.  The  prosecutor  was 
now  called  for  cross-examination,  and  denied  that  lie  was  ever  known 
by  the  name  of  Ruby  Sherwin.  Mr.  Fairbairn  :  Do  you  swear  that 
you  are  a  man  ?  I  do.  Prisoner  (interposing)  :  I  swear  that  he  is 
not.  Witness  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  a  branch  business,  which 
was  carried  on  in  the  name  of  Willder,  his  cousin  Mr.  Fairbairn : 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  Mr.  Willder  your  husband?  No.  Did 
not  my  client  leave  your  service  in  consequence  of  improper  overtures 
made  by  you?  No.  Did  you  no,t  represent  to  a  Mr.  Degge  (witness’s 
former  operator)  that  you  were  not  a  man?  No.  Did  you  ever 
attempt  to  put  your  arms  round  him?  No.  Did  you  ever  kiss  him? 
Yes,  once,  in  saying  good  night.  Do  you  think  that  a  proper  thing 
to  do?  It  is  Continental  fashion.  I  have  lived  on  the  Continent. 

I  few  long  is  it  since  you  were  on  the  Continent?  I  think  the  last 
'wos  Easter  Monday,  when  I  went  to  Paris  with  the  “Admirable 


Crichton”  Company  for  one  night  only.  Are  you  an  Englishman 
or  Englishwoman?  I  am  a  man,  a  Tasmanian  man.  When  did  vou 
first  come  to;  England?  Three  years  ago.  Were  you  not  known  in 
Tasmania  as  Ruby  Sherwin?  No.  Air.  Harvey  :  These  ext raordi nan- 
allegations  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  charge  before  the  Court 
and  I  protest.  Mr.  Fairbairn :  I  agree  they  are  extraordinary.  The 
Magistrate  :  A  cross-examiner  has  great  latitude,  and  I  cannot  sav 
the  questions  are  irrelevant,  although  they  are  somewhat  remote. 
Witness  was  further  questioned,  and  the  Magistrate  intervened  with 
the  remark  that  to  the  ordinary  eye  the  witness  Had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  man.  Mr.  Fairbairn :  It  is  a  remarkable  case,  sir.  If  he  proves 
to  be  a  woman  would  it  not  put  an  end  to  the  case?  The  Magistrate  : 
No,  assuming  for  a  moment  that  he  is  a  woman,  that  is  no  reason 
why  a  servant  should  embezzle  his  money.  Mr.  Fairbairn:  He  has 
committed  perjury  if  my  instructions  are  correct.  Mr.  Harvey  said 
his  client,  the  prosecutor,  had  submitted  himself  to  medical  examina¬ 
tion,  and  he  had  the  doctor’s  certificate  to  prove  the  suggestion  was 
false.  Mr.  Fairbairn :  My  client  informs  me  that  he  has  accounted 
for  every  penny  received.  The  Magistrate  thought  that  if  the  case 
were  presented  to  a  jury  they  would  consider  it  a  debt  collecting 
prosecution  and  refuse  to  convict.  He,  therefore,  ordered  the 
prisoner’s  discharge. 

- * - 

Patent  Deu)$. 

- ♦ - 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  August 
31  and  September  5,  1903  :  — 

Shutters. -^No.  18,721.  “Improvements  in  camera  shutters.”  Com¬ 
plete  specification.  Frederick  Victor  Conley  and  Kerry  Ellsworth 
Conley. 

Enlarging  Lamps.— No.  18.808.  “Improvements  in.  and  connected 
with,  the  lamps  of  enlarging  cameras.”  Complete  specification. 
John  Oldfield  and  Robert  Oldfield. 

Changing  Apparatus. --No.  18.815.  “Improvements  in,  or  relating 
to  apparatus  for,  charging  and  discharging,  in  full  light,  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus,  with  stiff  films  or  the  like.”  (Paul  Duchenne, 
France.)  Alfred  Julius  Boult. 

Developing  Apparatus. — No.  18,872.  “  Improvements  in  or  relating 

to  transparent  vessels  for  developing,  or  otherwise  treating  photo¬ 
graphic  plates  or  films  without  the  employment  of  a  dark  room.”] 
Complete  specification.  P.  Hunaeus. 

Cameras.  No.  18,873.  “  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  photographic] 
cameras.  Complete  specification.  Wilhelm  Gundermarm. 
Developing  Apparatus. — No.  18.905.  “An  apparatus  for  developing 
photographic  plates  and  cut  films,  without  the  use  of  a  dark  room.’ 
Thomas  Goodair. 

Printing  Frames.  No.  18,979.  “Improvements  in  photographic  print 1 
ing  frames.”  William  Edwin  Hickling. 

Shutters.  No.  18,985.  “  Improvements  in  photographic  shutters  | 

Complete  specification.  James  Seed. 

Printing  Frames.  No.  18,992.  “An  improved  photographic  printii 
frame.  Walter  Charles  Grubb  and  Albert  Nixon,  trading  as  ti 
Camera  Construction  Company. 

- ♦— - 

Inventions  Exhibition. — An  international  exhibition  of  invention 
will  be  held  at  Brighton  in  November  next  under  the  control  (I 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation.  The  object  of  the  exhibition  is  to  affo: 
inventors  and  patentees  an  opportunity  of  bringing  their  inventioi 
before  the  notice  of  capitalists,  manufacturers,  and  users,  Awar< 
will  be  made  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  for  inventions  po 
sessing  the  greatest  merit  combined  with  commercial  utility.  Tl 
president  of  the  exhibition  is  Mr.  Gerald  Loder,  M.P. ,  and  the  vie 
presidents  are  Sir  Arthur  Otway,  Lord  Armstrong,  General  Sir  Jol 
French,  Sir  C.  G.  Boxall,  Sir  W.  Crookes,  Sir  A.  H.  Fairbair 
Sir  R.  Tangye,  Lord  G.  H.  Loftus,  Sir  E.  M.  Shaw,  Sir  Joseph  Crc 
land,  Sir  William  Agnew,  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls,  Mr.  F.  Fletcb 
Moulton,  and  W.  R.  Bousfield,  K. C.,  M.P.  Inventors  wishing 
exhibit  should  make  application  to  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Your; 
managers  for  the  corporation,  Ship  Street,  Brighton. 
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l)eu)  Books 


Deu)  Apparatus,  $c 


♦ 


.ceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Croydon  Natural  History  and 
Scientific  Society.  From  February  18,  1902,  to  January  20,  1903. 
Pp.  70.  Illustrated.  Printed  for  the  society  by  West,  Newman, 
and  Co.,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

'his  is  a  record  of  a  year’s  work  of  the  well-known  Croydon  Society, 
vrhich  many  prominent  photographers  are  members.  The  reports 
the  six  sectional  committees  are  given  in  the  proceedings,  whilst 
he  transactions  there  are  several  papers  on  scientific,  archaeological, 
l  travel  subjects  In  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  volume  one 
struck  by  the  extent  to  which  photography  is  availed  of  m  the 
ious  branches  of  intellectual  activity  with  which  the  Croydon 
tural  History  and  Scientific  Society  concerns  itself.  We  are  glad  to 
e  that  the  season  of  the  photographic  section,  1902-3,  was,  on  the 
ole,  a  successful  one. 


tereoscopic  Phenomena  of  Light  and  Sight.”  By  Theodore  Brown. 
Pp.  112,  illustrated  with  16  half-tone  process  plates,  and 
upwards  of  100  line  drawings.  Price  3s.  6d.  London  :  Published 
by  the  Gutenberg  Press,  Limited,  123-5,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

[he  author  of  this  timely  volume  has  long  made  a  study  of  the 
mry  and  practice  of  stereoscopic  photography,  and  has,  moreover, 
reduced  several  ingenious  little  devices  which  facilitate  the  taking 
the  binocular  negative  by  monocular  agency,  together  with  various 
ber  instruments  for  viewing  the  finished  prints  by  the  same  optical 
ans.  In  the  volume  before  us,  which  consists  chiefly  of  a  reprint 
the  author’s  contributions  to  the  Press,  the  subject,  is  dealt  with 
three  parts,  namely,  “  Our  Eyes  and  Stereoscopic  Photography,” 
stereoscopes,”  and  “  Binocular  Phenomena,  and  Demonstrating  In- 
ruments.”  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  assign  Mr.  Brown’s  book  a  place 
its  own  in  the  literature  of  this  fascinating  subject.  We  observe 
at  in  his  bibliography  he  makes'  reference  to  the  principal  text 
oks,  although  there  is  one  conspicuous  omission,  namely,  that  of 
e  fine  treatise  of  Dr.  Donnadieu,  which  was  published  about  eleven 
ars  ago,  and  is  unquestionably  the  most  exhaustive  volume  on  the 
bject.  We  must  therefore,  conclude,  and,  indeed,  a  prefatory  note 
rrants  the  assumption,  that  his  book  is  intended  to  be  supplementary 
the  publications  referred  to.  An  appendix  deals  with  the  commercial 
le  of  stereoscopy,  and  the  productions  of  the  Stereoscopic  Supply 
ores  are  also  listed.  These  are  the  elements  which  combine  to  make 
i  difficult  for  us  to  assign  the  classification  we  should  like  to  Mr. 

'  own’s  able  and  interesting  book.  Thei  time  is  ripe  for  a  modern 
vume  dealing  with  the  practical  details  of  stereoscopic  slide  and 
t  nsparency  making,  and  in  omitting  a  few  instructive  chapters 
clressed  to  the  beginner,  we  think  Mr.  Brown  has  missed  an  oppor- 
tiity  which  we  trust  he  will  not  overlook  when,  as  we  hope  will  be 
t)  case,  a  second  edition  of  his.  book  is  called  for.  Passing  from 
tjs  reference  to  what  we  venture  to  consider  is  an  injudicious  omission, 
■v  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  compilation.  Devotees  of  stereo- 
s  pic  photography  like  ourselves  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  wealth 
o  nteresting  details  which  Mr.  Brown  has  gathered  together  in  relation 
this  subject.  The  numerous  illustrations  supply  in  more  senses  than 
0:  a  great  treat  for  the  eyes,  and  altogether,  with  the  single  reserva- 
1 1  above  made,  we  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  book. 

- ♦ - 


Bewick  Exhibition  at  Newcastle. — An  exmbition  to  com- 
norate  the  150th  anniversary  of  the.  birth  of  Thomas  Bewick,  the 
e  raver,  was  opened  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  Newcastle-on- Tyne 
the  Hon.  M.  W.  Ridley,  M.  P.  Cases  contain  the  whole  of  the 
ks  for  the  “British  Birds”  and  “British  Quadrupeds,”  and  first 
eies  of  these  works.  The  engraver’s  methods  of  work  are1  also 
flstrated  by  blocks  in  various  stages,  and  many  of  his  engravings 
exhibited.  Of  special  interest  is  the  block  of  the  Chillingham  bull, 
vhich  some  ten  copies  are.  extant,  on  vellum.  The  block  was  taken 
Bewick  to  the  printers  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and,  after  the 
c<  les  had  been  taken,  was  carelessly  laid  aside.  The  sun  shone  upon 
T  uring  the  whole  Sunday  through  a  window,  so  that  it  was  cracked 
L  ffhways,  and  the  copies  now  in  existence  show  this  line. 


The  No.  3a,  Folding  rocket  Kodak.  Manufactured  and  sold  by 
Kodak,  Limited,  43,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

In  introducing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment,  the  guiding 
spirits  of  Kodak,  Limited,  exhibit  the  possession  of  a  soundness  of 
judgment  which  almost  approaches  genius.  The  “  man  in  the  street 
might  be  pardoned  for  imagining  that  of  types  of  kodaks  a  sufficient 
number  already  existed  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  requirement  of  that 
large  public  whose  photography  absolutely  relies  upon  the  use  of  roll 
film  cameras.  But  the  “man  m  the  street”  is  probably  unaware  that, 
for  years  past  expert  photographers  have  been  asking  the  manufacturers 
to  supply  them  with  cameras  taking  photographs  on  plates  or  films,, 
which  are  so  proportioned  in  their  dimensions  as  to-  conform  to  certain, 
exigencies  of  what  for  convenience  sake  we  may  describe  as  “artistic 
measurement.”  Let  us  cite  two  instances :  First,  the  once  popular 
7i  by  5,  an  old  favourite  of  our  own  in  early  gelatine  days.  This  size 
gives  you  a  photograph  of  which  the  length  is  one  and  a-half  times  that 
of  the  width,  and  whether  you  take  a  landscape,  an  interior,  or  an 
upright  portrait,  you  get  a  print,  which,  as  regards  its  proportional 
dimensions,  satisfies  your  sense  of  fitness  in  such  matters.  So  again 
with  the  6l2  by  4£,  the  double  quarter-plate,  or  true  half  plate,  also  a 
favourite  size  of  our  own.  Here  you  get  nearly  the  same  conditions  as 
regards  measurement  as  in  the  case  of  the  7%  by  5.  The  size  of  picture 
vielded  by  the  new  kodak  being  5-2*  by  3$,  it  will  readily  be  percehed 


that  the  Kodak  Company  in  availing  themselves  of  the  long  desiderated; 
principle  of  artistically  proportioned  size  of  image  have  once  again 
shown  that,  with  them,  to  perceive  a  want  means  that  they  can  take 
effective  means  to  supply  it.  On  this  ground  alone,  the  new  kodak  is; 
assured  of  great  popularity  an  ongst  that  fortunately  large  class — a  class 
growing  larger  every  day — which  is  not  content  with  mere  purposeless 
snapshotting,  irrespective  of  all  pictorial  consideration.  We  have 
recently  had  many  opportunities  of  using  the  new  instrument,  and 
besides  being  pleased  with  it  on  the  grounds  mentioned,  we  feel  it  due 
to  the  excellence  and  finish  cf  its  construction  to  also  testify  to  the 
ease  and  practicability  of  its  manipulation.  We  may  note  for  example 
that  the  front  can  not  only  be  raised  and  depressed,  but  can  also  be 
actuated  sideways.  Again,  the  convenience  of  the  photographer  is  so 
far  studied  that  the  spirit  level  and  finder  have  a  common  movement^ 
and  reverse  together.  At  full  aperture,  that  is,  F8,  we  found  the 
lens  to  give  a  quality  of  definition  which  will  undoubtedly  satisfy  the 
class  of  worker  known  as  the  /64  man.  For  its  size,  9£  by  4|  by 
1  and  7-8ths,  the  camera  is  by  no  means  heavy,  being  under  pounds 
in  weight.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  camera,  which  takes  roll 
films,  can  also  be  adapted  for  the  use  of  glass  plates.  Its  other  features 
perhaps  do  not  call  for  enumeration;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  No.  3a 
F.P.K.  embodies  all  the  well-known  Kodak  nicety  of  detail,  beauty  of 
appearance,  and  sweetness  and  sureness  of  movement.  It  strikes  the- 
note  of  success  of  the  autumn  photographic  season. 
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meetings  of  Societies. 

— - - 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Sept. 

Name  of  Society. 

Subject. 

18 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.&  Scien.  Soc. 

fllTograph^c'  Lens  Making.  Messrs. 

1  Taylor,  Taylor,  and  Hobson. 

21 . . 

South  London  Photo.  Society... 

oi . 

Bradford  Photographic  Society 
Bowes  Park  &  List.  Photo,  hoc. 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scien.  Soc. 

Indoor  Meeting. 

Still  Lite.  Coni  petition. 

Zoological  Section.  ... 

fThe  Affiliation  Prize  Competition 

\  Slides.  t  ^  ,,  .  r 

f Egypt.  Second  Lecture.  Mi.  A.  e. 
\  Henderson. 

21  . 

North  Middlesex  Photo.  Society 

.,4  . 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 

BRUT - - 

a  w  - 

'°\hfdTrit  iC.”  of  the ’committee,  to  be  presented  at  the  annual 

‘of eth“v  “xhMonf of  prILrilTwml t.'^the  Con 
»oi  tne  ga,iic  v  m  1 1  ptv  for  Ins  kind  assistance  ; 

St  st." 

for  the  organisation  of  the  exhibition.  The  hon.  secretary  was  also 
instructed  to  thank  ^  Herbert 

which  Sided™  alterable  personal  inconvenience  to  himselh  A  kteer 
from  Mr  F  C.  Inglis  was  read  announcing  the  deat.r  ot  his  fat  , 
Mr™ Alexander  A.  “inglis,  of  Edinburgh.  The  hon.  secretary  was 

instructed  to  express  the  committees  regret. 

The  case  of  a  country  member  was  considered  who  was  unable 
J™  Pa™«,t  for  photographs  supplied  for  publication  m  a  Londo 
illustrated  paper.  With  a  view  to  the  assistance  of  membeis  in 
obtaining  information  as  to  the  standing  and  financial  reputation  of 
new  pipers  press  agencies,  and  others  who  may  apply  to  them  fox 
I!— for  reproduction,  it  was  decided  that  «^s— 
should  subscribe  to  a  commercial  inquiry  agency.  It  va  furttiei 
decided  to  make  certain  recommendations  and  suggestions  m  t  ie^  N  _  ^ 
Handbook”  with  the  object  of  instructing  members  = 

COU1The  ca^'of  a^mtmber  was  considered  who  complained  that  ^an 
assistant  who  had  been  in  his  employment  a  fortnight,  and  <  - 
charged  for  incompetency,  had  set  up  in  business  under  an  assume 
-  J  was  making  capita,  out  of  the  comiection  bv  prnitn  g 

gtfrr,m  _ _ ”  on  his  business  announcements.  -The  hon.  ..olicitor 

gave  his  opinion  on  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  and  the  hon.  secretary 

was  instructed  what  course  to  pursue.  .  .  •. 

\  case  of  very  great  importance  to  photographers,  in  which  a  law  suit 
is  pending,  reopening  the  question  of  the  photographer  s  right  to  the 
negative,  was  considered.  The  hon.  solicitor  m  conference  t 

■ommittee  came  to  a  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
i nnlicant  and  the  hon.  secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  to  him 
■  tTelr  unlmlus  opinion  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue.  A  number 
-of  minor  and  routine  matters  was  also  dealt  with 

The  following  were  accepted  as  members  of  the  association 
Silvester  A.  G.  Norfolk  Studio,  Handsworth,  Birmingham;  Stanford, 
lenrue  Henry  190,  Christchurch  Bead,  Boscombe;  Cross,  George, 
S  CamSge  Arcade,  Southport;  Bickerstafle  John.  25a 
Lo’rd  Street,  Southport;  Dcbenham,  Edwm  (Debenl«n  and 
Son)  3  Victoria  Parade,  Newquay,  Cornwall;  Dinham,  Jas. 
Charles  (Dinliam  and  Son),  34,  Union  Street,  Newquay,  Cornwall, 
Dfhcnham  Arthur,  28,  Union  Street,  Ryde;  Debenham,  Arthur 
William  (A.  Debenliam  and  Son),  72,  High  Street,  West  Cowes  ;  Glass 
James  66,  Carlisle  Road,  Londonderry;  Charlton,  Peter  (Charlton  and 
Sen),  Charlotte  Street,  Newbridge,  co.  Kildare,  Maud ;  Nome,  Wrrn, 
28,  Cross  Street,  Fraseirburgli,  N.B.  ;  Harwood,  Mrs.  Emi  y 
Ifenwood),  359.  Iligli  Road,  Chiswick;  Comley,  Henry  John,  Russell 
Street! Stroud,  Gloucester;  Tnck,  William  Henry  (Norman  May, 
Ltd.),  Cheltenham;  Greenwood,  P.,  Spnng  Grove,  Ingrow,  Keighley, 


Yorks;  Emsley,  John,  Douglas  . . t,  Pendleton,  Muck*. 

Pitcher  Arthur  H.,  College  Court,  Gloucester;  Brown,  James  Ur, 
(J.  and  J.  Brown),  High  Street,  Annan,  S  B  ■  CTarke  Georg.  E 
Beaufort  Studio.  Camberley,  Surrey;  fear.  Herbert  •'  12.  -'L, ..... 

Road  SW.;  Banks,  Robert,  126.  Market  Street,  Ian, tester 

Edwards  Thomas  lVny.  II . .  . . .  Barrow.  Mu 

FRP.S.,  Camborne,  Cornwall;  Noble.  Mwm.  2»,  t  neman  Stwet 
Grimsby  Meredith.  Robert.  Trawsfynydd.  B.S.O..  Mer.onoth.ta™ 

M  obeli  William  M.  8.  Main  Street,  Callander;  I 
“  rdhC  A,c“a.  Inglis).  Rook  House.  Cal.on  11,11  KM* 

Burrows,  John  Alex,.,  Abereorn  Road.  Slrabane,  Co.  Tynun,  . . 

Salmon  Sydney  Charles,  Manse  Road,  Corstorphine,  Mid 
N  B  ;  Speight  James.  Victoria  Road.  Sutton  Coldfield ;  Hoffman 
G  L.  112  Churchfield  Road,  Acton,  W. ;  Spademan  Herbert  Pari 
Close.  Cor*ha m,  Wilts;  Martin,  Arthur  James  Norfolk  Street  awl  < 
St  Paul’s  Parade  Sheffield;  Emany,  Alfred  William  (manager,  Oran 
and  Parsons),  19,  The  Hundred,  Romsey.  H^^G.y  Ernest  J 
Wide  Bargate,  Boston;  Buttham,  Reuben,  57,  King  Str  et,  bou 
Shields,  and  69,  Saddler  Street,  Durham. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION; 

September  10. -The  meeting  was  held  under  the  presided 
of  Mr  T  K  Freshwater.  Mr.  Payne  was  duly  elected  a  men.bei 
and  attention  was  called  to  a  new  stand  for  the  lantern,  nectary 
b,  in  harmony  with  the  now  handsomely  decorated  and  brilliant! 
lighted  meeting  room.  The  Hon.  Recorder  distributed  samples  of  tin 
b^  for  pinhole  photography,  and  after  an  interesting  discussion  o 
tl  a  Nubiect  it  was  resolved,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  tha 
tt  evening  of  October  1st  be  set  apart  for  a  full  discussion  on  p.nho 
photo graph v,  with  illustrations  provided  by  the  members  Mr.  Teapg 
exhibited^  a*  colour  chart  made  by  himself,  in  which  ten  differed 
colour,  had  been  painted,  each  colour  graduated  from  extreme  hghtnes 
T>  eXme  darkLs.  or  colour  density,  and  invited  any  suggestion 
Is  to  its  improvement  as  a  test  for  correct  colour  rendering  b 
.  ,  .•  .qiq+fec;  The  chairman  announced  that  next  ueek  *  U 

w'd”  Welforf  would  discourse  upon  the  “Coming  Uaiigef.’' and  tb 
hon.  secretary  hoped  that  the  members  ^dmg  regnlaHy  wouU  to 
and  induce  others  to  attend  also,  the  motto  of  the  L.  and  P.  be 
Members  and  Visitors  Always  Welcome.  | 

During  the  evening  the  members  were  presented  with  sa,  p 
Uiial.  the  solid  substitute  for  rodinal,  and  with  roses  by  Mr.  Diag  ■ 

BOWES  PARK  AND  DISTRICT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 

Ox  September  7th  the  first  meeting  of  the.  autumn  season  wwM 
‘  P  r  tt  11  “\rr  q  j  Craston  presided.  Photographs  taken 

The  Old  Park  Winchmore  Hill,  at  the  outing  on  Saturday ,  27th  uU 
were  entered  for  competition,  with  the  following  «  :  -First, .  * 

A  T  Craston ;  second.  Mr.  R.  C.  Gardener;  third,  Mr.  H.  C.  Bi 
*  It  is  proposed  that  the  members  visit  the  Royal  Photograp  j 
Society’s  Exhibition,  at  the  New  Gallery,  on  an  evening  to  be  select 
later,  when  it  is  anticipated  an  enjoyable  and  useful  evening 

31  The  syllabus  for  the  season  1903-4  is  now  in  the  hands  of  * 
i  a  members’  exhibition  will  he  held  on  Monday,  January 

1904  and  a  committee  was  elected  to  make  and  carry  out  the  M0«J 
arrangements  in  connection  with  this,  with  a  view  to  making  it 

decided  success.  _ 

SOUTHAMPTON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  members  of  the  above  club  were  entertained  on  the  14tli  msi 
Mr  George  R.  Johnson,  who  gave  a  lecture  and  demonstration  on 
“  Platinum  Process.”  He  treated  the  subject  in  a  very  lucid  ma 
Platinu  convincing  his  audience  as  to-  the  superiority  of 

slme'gold  point!  In  platinltype  work,  which  were  not  only  of  ^tii 
tettose  present,  but  must  prove  equally  so  to  an  army  of  photograp 
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workers  who  pin  their  faith  to  this  process.  Most  makers  of 
platinotype  paper  make  special  kinds  for  producing  black,  brown,  etc., 
tints,  but  Mr.  Johnson  showed  clearly  that  any  make  of  paper  can  be 
toned  to  a  beautiful  brown  with  varying  shades,  by  a  formula  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Inston,  F.R.P.S.,  Liverpool.  Mr.  Johnson 
followed  up  this  point  by  demonstrating  a  discovery  of  his  own  for 
reducing  over-exposed  brown-toned  prints.  This  is  a  very  important 
point  to  photographic  workers,  and  appears  to  be  the  first  system  of 
reducing  this  class  of  print  that  has  been  made  public.  On  a  vote  of 
Tanks  being  proposed  by  Mr.  Vivian,  who  presided,  Mr.  Kimber,  the 
ion.  secretary,  expressed  a  desire  to  second  the  motion,  and  in  doing  so 
remarked  that  this  simple  method  of  reducing  these  prints  will  certainly 
i rove  a  revelation  to  photographers,  mid  said  that  he  had  been  in 
rommunication  with  first-class  platinotype  workers  on  this  particular 
mbject,  but  found  that  no  method  of  reducing  these  prints  was  known 
;o  them. 


exhibitions. 

- - - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

September  18  to  November  7. — The  Photographic  Salon.  Hon. 
iecretary,  Reginald  Craigie,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly,  W. 
September  24,  October  31. — The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 

October  14-17. — Rotherham  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
L  C.  Hemingway,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham. 

October  28-30. — City  of  Belfast  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club.  Hon. 
ecretaries,  Messrs.  D.  J.  Hogg,  3,  Trinity  Street ;  and  H.  Cochrane, 
in.,  Y.M.C.A.,  Wellington  Place,  Belfast. 

November  4th  to  18th. — Plymouth.  Particulars  of  Mr.  Chas.  R. 
owe,  2,  Walnut  Villas,  Cockington,  Torquay. 

November  11-14. — The  Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tly,  Mr.  Walter  Selfe,  70,'  Paragon  Road,  Hackney,  N.E. 

November  17-21. — The  Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Joint 
xhibition  Secretaries,  J.  W.  Charlesworth,  1,  Joshua  Road,  Sheffield, 
id  James  W.  Wright,  62,  Vale  Road,  Sheffield. 

November  18-25. — Southsea.  Hon.  Secretary,  F.  J.  Mortimer,  Pem- 
'oke  Road,  Portsmouth. 

November  21,  December  5. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 
icretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  M'Culloch,  W.S.,  3a,  North  Street,  David  Street, 
dinburgh. 

December  2-5. — Hove.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  R.  Sargent,  55,  The 
rive,  Hove. 

December  11-19. — Southampton.  Hon.  Secretary,  S.  G.  Kimber, 
Dakdene,”  Highfield,  Southampton. 

ibruary  13th. — The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation,  at  Perth. 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Professional  Photographers’ 
isociation  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  66, 
issell  Square,  W.C. ,  on  Friday,  October  9th.  at  eight  o’clock, 
le  committee  hope  that  provincial  members  who  are  coming  to 
•ndon  for  the  exhibitions  will  make  their  arrangements  so  that  they 
11  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  Rotary  Photographic  Company,  of  14,  New  Union  Street,  Moor- 
2  Ids,  London,  E.C.,  are  issuing  a  series  of  post-cards  bearing  bromide 
5  otographs,  illustrating  both  the  interior  and  exterior  of  places  at 
iratford-on-Avon,  associated  with  the  history  of  William  Shakes- 
qare.  The  prints  are  from  negatives  taken  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Weed 
ard.  The  series  will  no  doubt  be  appreciated  by  the  innumerable 
i  mirers  of  the  “  bard  of  all  time.  ” 

From  the  Vanguard  Manufacturing  Company,  Maidenhead,  we  have 
rteived  a  sample  bottle  of  the  “Bertha  Hypo  Test,”  a  solution  by 
l:ans  of  which  the  photographer  is  enabled  to  ascertain  if  Hypo, 
i  er  fixation,  be  left  in  the  prints  or  negatives.  The  directions  will 
ilicate  the  manner  of  use: — “Allow  some  of  the  last  washing  water 
1  drain  from  the  prints  or  negatives  into  a  test  tube  or  wine  glass, 
id  add  a  few  drops  of  Hypo  test.  If  free  from  all  trace  of  Hypo,  the 
]ik  colour  will  remain;  if  Hypo  is  present,  the  pink  tint  will  be 
<mged  to  greenish  yellow.” 


Correspondence. 

't*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  "both  sides  of  the  paper,  N» 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  a  Hr  esses,  of 
the  writers  are  given. 

"t*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  j  or  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  SCHOOL  OF  PHOTO¬ 
ENGRAVING  AND  LITHOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  havel  pleasure,  in  enclosing,  for  your  information,  a 
prospectus  of  this  school,  the  work  of  which  is  particularly  identified 
with  the  printing  craft.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  assist 
cur  work  by  drawing  attention  in  the  columns  of  your  journal  to  the 
fact  that  the  ninth  session  will  commence  on  Monday,  September  28th, 
1903.  The  school  is  open,  to  those  who  are  genuinely  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  any  branch  of  the  photo-mechanical,  photographic,  designing, 
illustrative,  lithographic,  engraving,  and  printing  crafts,  and  no  pro¬ 
vision  whatever  is  made  for  amateurs. 

The  courses  of  practical  instruction  are  arranged  to  suit  the  following 
craftsmen :  — 

Photo-engravers. — Line  and  screen  negative  making,  etching, 
proving,  tricolour  work,  photogravure,  and  preparation  of  originals 
for  reproduction. 

Photo-lithographers. — Negative  making,  photo-lithography, 
collotype  (plate  preparation,  pre  s  and  machine  work),  combina¬ 
tions  of  lithography  and  collotype. 

Photographers. — Line  and  continuous  tone  negative  making, 
printing,  enlarging,  transparency  making. 

Lithographers.- — Lithography,  map  and  plan  drawing,  transfer 
writing,  drawing,  design,  lettering,  photo-lithography. 

Designers. — Design,  drawing,  lithography. 

Draughtsmen.— Drawing,  design,  lettering,  pictorial  composi¬ 
tion. 

The  school  is  well  equipped  with  the  necessary  appliances  for  study 
and  practical  work.  It  contains  large  studios  for  life  and  elementary 
drawing,  design  rooms,  lithographic  studio,  lithographic  press  room, 
photographic  studio  with  electric  light  installation,  dark  rooms,  collo¬ 
type  preparation  and  printing  room  (with  three  presses),  etching 
rooms,  lecture  room,  etc.  Only  those  engaged  in  the  trade  are 
admitted.  The  inclusivle  fees  are: — Session  (October- June),  15s.; 
term  (3  months),  7s.  6d.  ;  those  in  receipt  of  less  than  30s.  weekly,  3s. 
a  term.  Trade  apprentices,  learners,  and  improvers  (under  21)  admitted 
fiee.  The  photo-pr  cess  department  is  open  for  day  instruction,  full 
particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  enclosed  prospectus. — I  am, 
Dear  Sirs,  yours  faithfully,  A  J.  Newton, 

Principal  of  the  School. 

6,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street.  E.C., 

September  14th,  1903. 

PATENT  LAW  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  British  inventors 
and  patentees  are  aware  of  the  introduction  of  an  “  Australian  Federal 
Patents  Bill  ”  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  The  Bill  was 
presented  and  read  on  the  26th  day  of  June  last,  and  will  probably 
become  law  in  the  Commonwealth  by  the  beginning  of  next  year.  The 
Bill  contains  one  provision  of  such  far  reaching  consequence  that  we 
think  too  much  prominence  cannot  be  given  to  it.  The  provision  we 
refer  to  is  contained  in  Section  83,  as  follows:  — 

“  Every  patent  shall  be  granted  subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 
— (a)  That  the  patentee  or  some  person  authorised  by  him  shall  within 
five  years  after  the  date  thereof  commence  and  after  such  commence¬ 
ment  continuously  carry  on  in  Australia  the  construction,  manufacture 
or  working  of  the  invention  patented  in  such  manner  that  any  person 
desiring  to  use  it  may  obtain  it  or  the  use  of  it  at  a  reasonable  price ; 
and  (b)  That  the  patentee  shall  not  after  four  years  from  the  date  of  the 
patent  import  an  invention  or  cause  it  to  be  imported  into  Australia. 
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Thus  it  follows  that  an  English  manufacturer  who  obtains  a  patent 
for  his  product  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth  must  actually  manu¬ 
facture  on  the  spot  and  refrain  from  exporting  the  same  from  this 
country  after  a  period  of  four  years  or  lose  his  patent.  We  also  beg 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  Canadian  Patent  Law  winch  was 
amended  by  the  Act  of  August  13th,  1903,  and  which  provides  that 
the  patentee  or  his  representative  must  within  two  years  commence 
and  continuously  carry  on  in  Canada  the  construction  or  manufacture 
of  his  invention.  If  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  from  the 
grant  of  a  patent,  the  patentee  or  his  representative  imports  into 
Canada  the  invention  for  which  the  patent  is  granted,  the  patent  shall 
be  void.  These  provisions  are  so  widely  different  from  the  provisions 
in  the  mother  country,  and  are  likely  to  very  seriously  affect  the 
position  of  British  patentees  that  no  excuse  is  necessary  for  drawing 
your  attention  to  the  same. — Yours  obediently, 

*  J.  E.  Evans-Jackson  and  Co. 

Bristol  House,  19  and  20,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 

9th  September,  1903. 


TIME  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  am  very  unwilling  to  join  the  correspondence  on 
the  above  subject,  but  as  I  am  one  of  those  who  practice  the  method, 
and  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Bennett,  my  work  is  of  the  poorest 
description,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  regard  the  matter  from  a 
purely  utilitarian  point  of  view.  I  am  not  a  scientific  man,  but  1 
have  to  try  to  be  practical,  and  I  find  that  time  development  is  o 
the  greatest  use  to  me  in  my  daily  work.  As  far  as  I  know,  none 
of  the  advocates  of  it  have  ever  been  so  foolish  as  to  say  that  it  wi 
put  errors  of  exposure  right,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  a 
large  number  of  correct  and  incorrect  exposures  for  the  same  time 
and  make  good  negatives  of  them  all.  The  one  essential  point,  anc 
this  is  what  the  opponents  of  the  method  seem  quite  unable  to  grasp, 
iis  that  to  produce  good  negatives  by  the  timing  method  the  ex¬ 
posures  must  be  approximately  correct.  They  will,  perhaps,  say 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  developing  correct  exposures,  as  it  is 
possible  to  see  when  the  negative  is  dense  enough.  That  is  so  some¬ 
times,  no  doubt,  but  the  appearance  of  the  negative  when  near  the 
end  of  development  is  not  always  a  safe  guide.  By  what  other 
method  than  timing  is  it  possible,  for  instance,  to  secure  even 
results  when  developing  copies  of  old  paintings,  of  which  I  do  many 
It  is  necessary  to  use  plates  so  sensitive  to  red  and  orange  rays  that 
orlv  a  dim  red  light  is  possible,  and  there  is  often  so  little  contrast  m 
the  original  that  when  the  negative  is  partly  developed  no  image  can 
be  seen  on  the  plate,  either  when  looking  on  it  or  through  it.  Yet 
bv  the  timing  method  it  becomes  an  easy  matter. 

Mr.  Bennett,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  has  reminded  me  that  a 
one  time  I  recommended  another  method,  but  I  was  then  like  Mr. 
Bennett  is  now — I  did  not  know  better.  .  ,  , 

The  timing  method  is  specially  valuable  to  the  professional,  _  be¬ 
cause  he  has  a  large  number  of  plates  to  develop,  winch  have  received 
fairly  accurate  exposures.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  I  find  it  very 
useful,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  others  would  find  it  equally  valuable 
if  they  would  only  give  it  a  fair  trial,  even  if  they  incur  the  ns  * 
being  classed  among  those  who  are  not  “  workers,”  or  w  lose  wor 
»  of  the  poorest  description,  or  who  have  no 
Yours  truly, 

Cannon  Street,  Birmingham. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, -I  recently  overheard  the  following  conversation  at  a 
well-known  West  End  photographic  warehouse: 

"mateur  Photographer:  “Please,  Mr. - ,  will  yon  supply  me  w,tl 

I've  pounds’  worth  of  superior  •  brains’  and  half  hulld“^"“S 
•  bromide,’  as  I  see  by  a  letter  hi  the  PnoroGRAPmc  JomtAL  that 
those  two  articles  are  likely  to  make  me  successful  m  the  develop 
me, it  of  my  negatives  and  lantern  plates,  for  up  to  now  I  ^ve  srgnaUy 
failed  in  the  so-called  and  much -recommended  Time  and  Maelin 
Development’?  This  ‘clockwork’  sort  of  method  in  my  hands  went 

Mr."  Dealer*  “  I  can  supply  you  with  the  latter  article,  but  the  former 


were  all  bought  up  some  years  ago  by  a  then  young  energetic  worker 
and  we  have  been  out  of  stock  ever  since ! !  But  my  advice  to  yot 
is,  follow  in  the  careful  footsteps  of  his  way.  and  you  may  be  lik<wis. 
a  masterful  worker!  ! !” — Yours,  etc.,  .  X,  I 

September  14th,  1903 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  surprising  to  others  that  your  comsponden 
“Amateur”  should  be  so  one-sided  in  his  disgust.  Mr.  Bennett  ha 
fairly  criticised  the  methods  and  work  of  prominent  time  men,  saying 
judge  methods  by  results.  This  strong  language  disgusts  “Amateur 
terribly,  but,  strange  to  say,  his  disgust  does  not  extend  to  the  us 
of  the  terms  lies,  blundering,  etc.,  used  by  some  of  the  time  advocate 
and  quoted  by  Mr.  Bennett.  Is  it  that  his  disgust  is  inspired  by  th  j 
fact  that  his  clock-work  friends  have  not  scored?  They  have  not  pu, 
forward  a  single  fact  to  controvert  ’Mr.  Bennett’s  arguments  an' 
scientific  data,  showing  that  control  does  exist,  and  therefore  adherencj 
to  cast  iron  rules  is  bad.  I  was  present  at  his  lecture,  and  was  struc 
by  the  fact  that  all  the  hostile  criticisms  were  confined  to  side  issueq 
leaving  his  main  argument  unquestioned.  It  has  been  the  same  ij 
this  correspondence.  To  me  the  inference  is  clear,  and  1  shall  nc| 
join  the  ranks  of  the  clock-workers  and  become 

A  Mechanical  Photographer. 

Richmond,  September  15th,  1903. 


THE  BAYEUX  TAPESTRY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Your  mention  of  the  six  men  watching  a  comet,  w! 
are  represented  in  the  tapestry  as  having  only  seven  legs  bet  wee  j 
them,  reminds  me  of  a  snapshot  of  a  group  of  clergymen,  once  brougl 
to  me  to  enlarge.  There  are  four  figures,  and  by  a  curious,  accident 
"rouping,  they  appear  to  have  only  five  legs  amongst  them.— You 
triiiy  Harold  Baker. 

September  14th,  1903. 


THE  BAUSCH  AND  LOMB  COMPETITIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— We  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  would  kind 
insert  a  short  notice  in  your  next  issue  to  the  effect  that,  as  Messij 
Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Company's  3,000dol.  photographic  prize  co 
petition  is  closing  on  October  1st,  it  is  necessary  that  all  entries  : 
sent  in  immediately,  as  they  will  have  to  be  sent  by  us  to  Ameri< 
so  as  to  reach  there  not  later  than  the  1st  inst. , .  or  entries  will  j 
shut  out.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  yours  faithfully,  | 

A.  E.  Staley  and  to , 

35,  Aldermanbury,  London,  E.C.,  September  14th,  1903. 


THE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT  UNION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen ,  — M v  committee  will  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  kn  | 
intimate  in  the  columns  of  your  valuable  Journal  that  the  am 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Copyright  Li 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  September  30th,  at  8  p.m.,  at  the  Re  - 
Photographic  Society's  Rooms,  66,  Russell  Square,  London,  W .  h. 
dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully,  *  Henry  Gower, 

23,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 

September  14th,  1903. 


OPERATORS’  SPECIMENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— A  few  weeks  ago  I  replied  to  an  advertisement  in 
journal  for  a  second  operator,  or  if  capable,  as  first  operator, 
waiting  a  reasonable  time  I  sent  for  my  specimens,  but  got: 
answer.  I  got  a  friend  in  London  to  call  at  the  address  given  in 
journal.  My  friend  wrote  to  say  that  the  person  named  in  the  BRr 
Journal  of  Photography  was  not  known,  and  a  pile  of  specni 
were  waiting  for  owners.  If  ?ou  could  see  your  way  to  publisn 
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September  18,  1908.] 


e  ?r  you  would  do  a  kindness  to  those  who  have  not  had  their  speci- 
c  s  returned. — Yours,  etc.,  Erimus. 

jptember  14th,  1903. 

Ye  trust  that  the  publication  of  our  correspondent’s  letter  may 
i,  3  the  desired  effect.  If  his  name  and  address  appear  on  the  front 
,j  he  photographs,  and  stamps  were  enclosed  for  their  return,  no 
[,  bt  he  will  receive  them  back  in  due  course. — Eds.  B.  J.P.] 

RECOVERY  OP  INCOME  TAX. 

To  the  Editors. 

entlemen, — It  is  not  generally  known  that  if  a  loss  is  incurred  in 
lie,  etc.,  by  a  company,  firm  or  individual,  repayment  can  be 
]  fined  under  the  Act  of  1890,  53  Vic.  cap.  8,  to  the  extent  of  tax 
•  a  such  loss. 

r  the  event  of  a  business  suffering  a  severe  loss  during  the  last 
■t:  of  its  operations  the  benefit  conferred  by  this  section  cannot  be 
•'-estimated,  and  were  it  clearly  understood  that  this  repayment  were 

I  finable  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds 
7  Id  be  repaid  to  Londoners  alone.  It  may  be  added  that  the  benefit 
ler  this  Act  is  receivable  in  addition  to  that  derived  from  the  opera- 
i  of  the  133rd  section  which  is  rapidly  becoming  more  widely  known 
;  raders  and  others. 

,  may  not  be  inexpedient  to  point  out  to  your  readers  that  income 
.<  ved  from  investments  is  chargeable  to  Income  Tax  at  its  source, 
i  may  be  recovered  by  the  shareholders  whether  dividends  are  said 
c  e  free  of  tax  or  not.  Consequently  persons  with  moderate  incomes 
i  i  almost  always  a  claim  for  a  repayment  which  may  amount  to  say 
lit  £27,  if  the  income  is  entitled  to  the  full  abatement  by  reason 
f ;  not  exceeding  £400  per  annum.  The  attention  of  trustees  should 
'directed  to  this  fact  as  a.  claim  may  be  preferred  upon  behalf  of 
a  beneficiary,  and  each  of  their  claims  may  in  amount  far  exceed 

I I  mentioned  when  the  interest  is  contingent. 

he  claims  pf  unmarried  ladies  are  usually  neglected,  although  the 
iunts  recoverable  are  readily  repaid  when  the  claims  are  properly 
ted.  It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  partners  in  firms  seldom 
eive  the  full  abatements  and  allowances  to  which  individually  they 
i  entitled  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  and  the  difficulty  of  differentia- 
i  between  drawings  and  income. — Yours  faithfully, 

The  Income  Tax  Reclamation  Association. 

\,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

12th  September,  1903. 


MOUNTS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

entlemen, — Encouraged  by  the  growing  demand  for  Christmas 

i  nts  of  good  quality,  we  have  prepared  for  this  season  an  even  larger 
£  ety  than  usual — some  to  paste  on  and  others  to  slip  in.  There  are 
v  two  hundred  patterns  ranging  from  the  modest  “  Stamp  ”  mount 
}  o  half-plate  size,  and  offering  a  wide  field  for  choice  in  the  matter 
f  olour  and  price.  The  Christmas  mount  appears  to  come  into  use 
her  now  than  formerly,  and  the  reason  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
3  fact  that  an  increasing  number  have  to  find  their  way  over  seas 
3  he  most  remote  corners  of  the  earth.  A  view  of  the  abode,  or  a 
c  rait  of  its  possessor,  or  perhaps  the  photo  of  some  household  pet, 

3  in  this  form,  must  naturally  be  of  greater  interest  to  the  recipient 

ii  the  ordinary  conventional  Christmas  card.  This  is  no  doubt  the 

J  st  of  the  present  popularity  of  the  Christmas  mount.  The  amateur 
biographer  is  a  great  consumer  of  these  “motto”  mounts,  but  the 
Sessional  is  also  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  trade,  and 
cotless  his  aid  will  be  invoked  more  and  more  for  be  relieves  his 
sons  of  all  trouble  by  delivering  ready  for  posting.  We  are 
losing  samples  (with  full  list  of  the  series)  as  we  venture  to  think 
i  some  mention  of  them  in  your  journal  will  be  of  general  interest. — 
*  rs  truly,  Marion  and  Co. ,  Ltd. 

!  and  23,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 

September  8th,  1903. 

accompanying  Messrs.  Marion’s  letter  is  a  sixteen  paged  list  and 

lection  of  the  specimen  mounts  referred  to,  these  are  uniformly 
1  Tic  and  in  good  taste,  but  their  immense  variety  precludes  detailed 
f  ription  here.  Our  readers  should  procure  a  copy  of  the  list  and 
i ;  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  mounts  for  use  in  the  approach- 
tfestive  season. — Eds.  B.J.P.] 


An$u>er$  to  Correspondents. 

*#*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  includ¬ 
ing  querieSy  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  EDITORS,  The  BRITISH 
JOURNAL  of  Photography,  24,  WelUngton-street,  Strandy  London 
W.  O.  ”  inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  roe  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington-street,  Strandy  Londont  W.O. 

Photographs  Registered 

P.  Barraud,  92,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool.  Photograph  of  St.  Alban's  Church,  Liscarcl. 

J.  Stuart,  Thistlebank,  Helensburgh.  Three  photographs  of  Sir  J.  Colquhoun,  Bart. 

L.  Anthony,  2,  High  Street,  Killarney.  Two  photographs  of  a  Killarney  colleen. 

W.  R.  Gain,  291,  Lake  Road,  Portsmouth.  Photograph  of  a  room  in  Eastney 
Barracks.  Photograph  of  the  drill  shed,  Eastney  Barracks.  Four  photographs 
of  gun  drill  at  Eastney. 

W.  G.  Honey,  102,  Patrick  Street,  Cork.  Photographs  entitled  “  Sorrow,"  “  Joy,’ 
“  The  Young  Astronomers,"  and  “  Music  at  Home  and  Abroad." 

W.  Brookes,  350.  Oxford  Road.  Manchester.  Photographs  of  the  garden,  German 
kitchen,  reading  room,  grill,  room,  octagon  hall,  roof  garden,  ladies’  room, 
entrance  hall,  and  coffee  room,  all  at  the  Midland  Hotel,  Manchester. 

Night  Photography.— “ M.”  says:  “Might  I  trouble  you  to  tell  me 
if  you  know  of  any  book  on  out-door  or  street  photography  at 
night?”  In  reply:  There  is  no  book  published  devoted  to 
this  subject. 

Baryta  Paper. — “  P.  O.  P.”  writes:  “Will  you  give  me  the  names 
and  addresses  of  some  firms  who  supply  Baryta  Paper  for 
P.O.P.  ?”  In  reply:  Messrs.  Otto  Konig  and  Co.,  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury ;  and  Mr.  Otto  Rosenstiel,  103,  Cheapside, 
E.C. 

Flash-light  Photography. — W.  F.  Trotter  asks  :  “  How  do  you 
get  rid  of  the  shadows  in  flash-light  photography  ?  ”  In  reply  : 
The  shadows  may  be  softened  by  the  use  of  reflectors,  also 
by  diffusing  the  light  by  placing  it  at  a  good  distance  from 
the  sitters. 

Photo.  Jewellery. — R.  Roemer  writes:  “Will  you  kindly  give  me 
the  names  of  firms  who  supply  photographers  with  photo, 
jewellery,  gold  and  imitation?”  In  reply:  Messrs.  Fallowfield, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  supply  all  requisites  for  photo,  jewellery, 
including  the  mounts. 

Stamp  Cement. — “  Gum  ”  asks  :  “  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what 
is  the  best  stuff  for  gumming  backs  of  stamp  photos?”  In 
reply  :  Either  a  solution  of  gum  arabic  or  dextrine,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  part  to  three  or  four  of  water.  It  is  as  well 
to  add  a  few  drops  of  glycerine. 

Reversed  Negatives. — “  E.  Y.  E.  N.”  says  :  “  I  am  making  reversed 
negatives  direct  in  the  camera — i.e. ,  with  glass  side  of  plate 
towards  the  lens.  In  using  the  Watkins  system  of  time  develop¬ 
ment,  ought  I  to  watch  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  image  on 
the  film  side,  or  the  back  of  the  plate?”  In  reply:  From  the 
film  side,  if  you  develop  by  time. 

Developer. — L.  Block  says :  “  Kindly  inform  me  of  the  best 

developer  for  underexposed  negatives.”  In  reply  :  If  the  plates 
are  much  underexposed  no  developer  will  produce  good  nega¬ 
tives  on  them.  Metol  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  to  use,  with 
the  solution  much  diluted.  Formulae  for  metol  developers — 
one  or  two  solutions — are  given  on  pp.  1081  to  1083  of  the 
“  Almanac.” 

Mezzotint  Photographs. — “C.  M.”  asks:  “Can  you  kindly  tell  me 
the  paper,  and  what  is  the  toning  process,  of  the  new  photo¬ 
graphs  so  many  photographers  are  doing  now,  under  the  title 
of  mezzotint  process?  The  photographs  are  all  brown,  and 
very  soft  in  effect.”  In  reply:  The  pictures  are  mostly  by  the 
carbon  process,  or  the  platinotype  process.  With  either 
process  toning  is  not  necessaiy. 

Photo.  Buttons. — W.  Smith  asks  :  “  Will  you  kindly  furnish  me  with 
address  of  manufacturers  of  photo,  buttons,  etc. ,  London  or  pro- 
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vincial?  ”  In  reply  :  Messrs.  Fallowfield  supply  all  the  appliances 
for  producing  the  photo  buttons.  Better  communicate  with  them 
They  will  no  doubt  give  you  the  addresses  of  those  who  produce 
the  pictures,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  do  the  work  yourself. 

Transfer  Paper. — I.  Allen  asks:  “Could  you  give  me  formula 
for  an  ink  for  naming  negatives,  and  where  could  I  get  trans¬ 
parent  paper  for  transferring  name  to  negative  ?  ”  In  reply  : 
We  should  advise  you  to  use  the  “  Nameit,”  sold  by  Richford, 
Snow  Hill,  E.C.,  for  titling  negatives  in  preference  to  the  way 
you  propose.  The  transfer  paper  and  ink  may  be  obtained  from 
any  of  the  dealers  in  lithographic  materials. 

Edinol. — J.  Tyler  asks:  “Can  you  give  formula  for  Edinol  and 
Bayer  acetone  sulphite,  say,  10  oz.  ?  This  latter  is  a  solution. 
The  only  reference  I  can  find  is  the  last  Almanac,  page  737,  and 
this  does  not  give  any  information  of  Bayer  solution  of  acetone 
sulphite.”  In  reply  :  We  have  not  tried  Edinol  with  acetone 
sulphite  ourselves.  Possibly  some  reader  who  has  will  give 
our  corespondent  the  formula  he  employed. 

Blocks  for  PostCards. — “Waiter”  says:  “Would  you  give  me 
the  name  and  address  of  some)  block  cutters  for  post-card 
printing?”  In  reply:  We  scarcely  know  what  you  mean  by 
“  block  cutters.”  If  you)  mean  process  block  makers  their 
names  are  legion.  There  are  the  Swan  Engraving  Company, 
Charing  Cross  Road ;  the  Strand  Engraving  Company,  Strand  ; 
Carl  Hentschel,  Fleet  Street;  and  scores  of  others  who  are 
equally  as  good. 

Cost  of  Patent.  “  B.”  asks  :  “  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform 
me  where  I  can  patent  my  process,  as  you  advise,  and  the 
probable  cost  of  same  ?  ”  In  reply :  The  cost  of  a  patent  for 
four  years  is  £4,  or  a  provisional  protection,  which  giv  >s 
protection  for  one  year,  £1.  That  is,  if  you  take  the  patent 
out  yourself.  If  you  employ  a  patent  agent  to  do  the  work 
for  you,  his  fees  will  be  hi  addition.  If  you  write  to  the 
Controller,  Patent  Office,  Southampton  Buildings,  W.C., 
enclosing  a  stamp,  you  will  receive  a  set  of  rules  for  taking 
a  patent. 

Scratched  Film.— John  MacKnight  writes  :  “  (1)  I  notice  your  reply 
to  J.  J.  Ihomas  re  marks  on  negatives.  I  send  you  piece  of 
negative  on  which  two  wavy  lines,  crossing  and  re-crossing, 
appeared  first  in  development,  and  ran  from  top  to  bottom 
of  negative.  Are  these  lines  scratches  or  defects  in  the  making  ? 
(2)  Another  quarter-plate  negative  came  out  in  a  peculiar  way. 

1  enclose  an  untoned  print  of  it.  Can  you  suggest  a  cause  for 
these  marks?  Other  plates  of  same  batch  were  all  right.”  In 
reply :  (1)  The  marks  are  due  to  scratches  on  the  film.  (2)  This 
plate  has  received  a  d  rnble  exposure  on  two  different  subjects. 
Clearing  Negative— Bichromated  Gelatine.— C.  Marshall  says : 

“  l1)  Van  you  help  with  instructions  how  to  clear  the  milkiness 
out  of  an  ordinary  negative  plate  film,  so  that  it  shall  be  clear  as 
a  transparency  plate !  (2),  I  have  splashed  bichromated  gela¬ 

tine  on  a  window  and  on  a  painted  wall.  The  gelatine  is  in¬ 
soluble;  how  can)  it  be  softened  again  so  as  to  wash  off,  or 
can  the  colour  be  bleached  out  of  it?”  In  reply:  (1)  Not 
knowing  how  the  negative  was  developed  we  cannot  say.  But 
we  doubt  if  it  is  possible  to  make  the  negative  as  clear  as 
it  it  were  taken  on  a  lantern  plate.  (2)  If  the  gelatine  has  been 
exposed  to  light  it  cannot  be  dissolved  by  anything  that  would 
not  injure  the  paint.  It  may  be  scraped  off  the  glass. 

Water  Varnish.  H.  B.  Barton  writes:  “I  should  be  very  glad 
if  you  would  tell  me,  or  put  me  o,n  the  track  of  finding  a 
formula  for  the  water  varnish  mentioned  on  page  989  of  the 
British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  and  Photographer’s 
Daily  Companion”  for  the  year  1903.  It  seems  an  excellent 
thing  to,  use,  but  I  cannot  find  a  recipe  for  it.  Is  it 
necessary  for  the  washing  to  free  from  hypo  to  be  exceptionally 
thorough — as  when  one  prepares  for  intensification?”  In 
reply  :  Here  is  the  formula.  Put  a  pint  of  water  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan  and  add  an  ounce  of  borax.  Bring  to  the  boil  and  then 
add  five  ounces  of  white  lac.  Boil  until  dissolved.  Allow  to 
cool  and  then  strain  through  fine  muslin.  The  negatives 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  before  the  varnish  is  applied. 


Lens  Query. — W.  F.  Trotter  says:  “(1)  I  have  a  portrait  kn 
that  I  would  like  to  put  into  working  condition.  There  are  m 
stops  for  it,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  place  for  insertin; 
same,  unless  by  unscrewing  the  mounts  apart  and  putting  then 
inside.  Would  that  do,  putting  them  equal  distance  betweei 
back  and  front  glasses?  (2)  How  do  you  find  the  focus  of 
lens  without  stops  and  the  working  apertures?  (3)  I  hav 
another  portrait  lens  marked  A.G.  8004.  Have  you  any  idej 
who  is  the  maker?”  In  reply:  (1)  Yes,  that  will  do  quit! 
well,  but  the  stops  should  bo  a  little  nearer  the  front  leu  ’ 
than  the  back.  (2)  Just  the  same  as  with  stops.  Fix  up  a 
object,  say  a  cabinet  picture,  and  focus  it  the  same  size  on  tli 
ground  glass.  Then  measure  the  distance  between  the  objec 
and  the  ground  glass,  and  one-fourth  of  that  is  practically  th! 
equivalent  focus  of  the  lens.  Measure  the  aperture  of  tin 
diaphragm  ring,  and  divide  that  in  the  equivalent  focus;  the] 
will,  roughly,  give  you;  the  working  aperture.  (3)  Probablf 
A.  Gaudin. 

Rodinal  Developer. — “Manng  Gyi”  (Lower  Burma)  writes:  “I 
studying  the  art  of  photography,  I  have  used  several  bottle 
of  ‘Rodinal’  bearing  the  trade  mark  ‘A.G.F.A.,’  which  prov< 
to  be  the  best  among  various  kinds  of  developing  sol.ition; 
and  it  is  easiest  also,  and  quite  fit  for  our  climate.  TherefoiJ 
it  would  Ire  a  great  boon  to  me  would  you  kindly  instrui 
me  how  to  keep  the  solution  to  last  long,  after  the  bottle  ha 
been  opened  for  the  first  time.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  tj 
last  an  unreasonable  long  period.  The  case  with  me  is:  . 
bottle  was  opened  and  a  working  solution  was  taken  ou1 
the  larger  quantity  remaining  for  stock  solution,  the  bottl 
being  corked  as  tightly  as  possible.  The  stock  solution  lo/ 
its  power  when  the  bottle  was  opened  a  few  times,  thou; 
it  was  closed  with  the  greatest  care  each  time.  The  eanj 
result  is  found  with  other  bottles.”  In  reply  :  Rodinal  do) 
not  keep  well  after  the  bottles  have  been  opened  and  us 
from.  Messrs.  Charles  Zimmerman  and  Co.,  of  9-10,  St.  Mai 
at-Hill,  E.C.,  are  now  supplying  “Rodinal”  in  a  solid  for: 
under  the  name  of  “  Unal,”  which  can  be  dissolved  as  requin 
It  keeps  well  in  the  solid  form,  and  we  should  advise  yi 
to  get  that  in  the  future. 

- 4. - - 


The  Phil  May  Exhibition. — The  exhibition  of  the  remaining  woj 
by  Mr.  Phil  May,  which  include  a  large  number  of  his  drawings  i 
“Punch,”  will  be  held  in  about  a  fortnight’s  time  at  the  Leice 
Galleries  in  Leicester  Square.  The  collection  will  be  thoroughly 
presentative  of  his  art,  and  many  unpublished  drawings  and  sketch 
in  colour  will  be  shown,  in  addition  to  a  series  of  portraits  of  eminl 
politicians  which  he  finished  shortly  before  his  death.  The  exliibi1:-- 
will  take  place  in  the  Hogarth  Room  which  Messrs.  Ernest  Bi  t 
and  Phillips  have  just  added,  and  which  has  been  dedicated  to  > 
memory  of  the  famous  artist  who  lived  opposite  the  Leicester  Gal1  > 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Archbishop  Tenison’s  schools. 


%*  Notice  TO  Advertiser s.— Blocks  and  copy  are  received  tu 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  ' 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied ,  as  to  what  appear » 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC  FOR  1904. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S. 

'he  forty-third  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
hotographic  Almanac  will  be  published  early  in 
December  next.  This  year’s  Almanac  reached  a  total  of 
,580  pages,  and  the  entire  edition  of  25,000  copies  was 
)ld  out  before  publication.  Of  no  other  photographic 
ook  ever  issued  can  two  such  unique  facts  be  recorded, 
he  edition  for  1904  will  also  consist  of  25,000  copies,  a 
irge  number  of  which  are  already  ordered. 

The  striking  favour  with  which  past  Almanacs  have  been 
meived  is  the  surest  proof  that  the  lines  upon  which  the 
ublication  is  produced  meet  the  requirements  of  its 
?aders  and  supporters.  Upon  such  lines  we  propose  com- 
iling  the  volume  for  1904.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  be 
leased  to  receive  and  consider  suggestions  for  increasing 
le  value  of  the  Almanac  in  directions  which  may  occur  to 
nr  readers  as  susceptible  of  improvement. 

The  Almanac  for  1904  will  appeal  to  photographers  all 
ie  world  over  as  a  daily  reference  guide  in  practical  work, 
he  standard  matter  and  formulae  will  be  revised  and 
dded  to  where  necessary,  the  year’s  advances  will  he 
ecorded,  and  wherever  practicable  new  features  of  an 
lformative  nature  will  be  added. 

Secretaries  of  societies  will  oblige  us  by  promptly  for¬ 


warding  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in 
the  directory  of  photographic  societies.  We  shall  also  he 
glad  to  receive  any  additions  that  may  be  made  to  the  list 
of  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  trade,  etc. 

The  publishers  ask  us  to  remind  advertisers  that  many 
of  the  advertisement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already 
booked,  and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions 
orders  and  copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Busch’s  The  Photographische  Correspondenz  this 

Pantoscope.  month  contains  an  article  by  Karl  Martin, 
which  will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  opticians.  Among 
the  old  documents  of  the  Rathmow  Optical  Co.,  successors 
of  the  late  Emil  Busch,  Karl  Martin  has  found  an  account, 
written  by  the  inventor,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  problem 
of  the  construction  of  the  Pantoscope  was  solved.  Old 
photographers  will  remember  that  the  pantoscope  was  a 
lens  of  very  wide  angle  and  curved  field.  A  desire  for  a 
lens  covering  90  to  100  deg.  existed,  and  Busch  planned 
his  combination  in  the  following  manner.  Imagine  a 
biconvex  lens  placed  in  front  of  an  object,  and  that  the 
angle  included  is  95  deg.  The  image  at  the  centre  will 
be  well  defined,  and  there  will  be  a  great  falling  off  in 
sharpness  at  the  margin.  But  if,  instead  of  one  lens, 
we  use  three,  so  arranged  that  their  outer  surfaces  approxi¬ 
mately  form  an  arc,  and  the  marginal  rays  proceeding  from 
the  extremities  of  a  horizontal  line,  become  the  axial  rays 
of  the  two  lenses,  placed  right  and  left  of  the  first  lens, 
then  we  shall  have  an  image  with  good  marginal  defini¬ 
tion.  We  must,  however,  place  a  small  stop  at  the  point 
where  the  three  axial  rays  cross.  The  crescent  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  three  lenses  suggests  the  form  the  components 
of  the  wide  angle  lens  should  take.  Excess  of  spherical 
aberration  precludes  the  use  of  bi-convex,  or  plano-convex 
lenses,  and  the  meniscus  is  used  as  the  best  alternative. 
The  meniscus  was  then  achromatized,  and  by  the  use  of 
two  components  of  this  character  a  symmetrical  doublet 

*  *  * 

The  discovery  of  this  manuscript  h^s  led 
Herr  Karl  Martin  to  make  certain  infer¬ 
ences,  which  we  think  rather  hasty  and 
inconclusive.  Dr.  Moritz  von  Rohr,  in  his  work  on  the 
photographic  lens,  points  out  that  Emil  Busch  was  appar¬ 
ently  well  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  photographic 
optics  in  this  country,  that  Harrison’s  globe  lens  was  also 
fairly  well  known  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  Emil  Busch’s 
invention,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  pantoscope  is  a 
modification  of  the  globe  lens.  The  discovery  of  this  docu¬ 
ment  does  not  prove  Dr,  von  Rohr’s  conclusion  inconsistent 


was  formed. 

Karl  Martin’s 
Deductions. 
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with  the  facts.  The  globe  lens  existed  before  the  pantoscope, 
and  the  similarity  of  the  two  is  very  suggestive.  Herr 
Martin  also  remarks  that  Busch  had  evidently  a  clear  idea 
of  the  fact,  that  anastigmatic  flattening  of  field  is  realised 
in  a  miniscus,  when  both  surfaces  are  of  equal  curvature. 
Upon  this  he  bases  a  claim  of  priority  for  Emil  Busch  for 
the  wide  angle  anastigmat  type.  Unfortunately,  the  pan¬ 
toscope,  as  sent  out  by  Emil  Busch,  did  not  possess  a  flat 
field.  An  inspection  of  the  curves  given  in  Dr.  von  Rohr’s 
work  will  make  this  clear.  If  shadowy  claims  of  this 
character  are  justifiable,  a  great  deal  might  be  said  for  a 
still  earlier  construction,  Sutton’s  Panoramic  Lens. 

*  *  * 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  drew  the 
y  “re  ’  attention  of  readers  of  the  British 

Journal  of  Photography,  some  time  ago,  to  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Miethe  and  his  assistant,  Dr.  Traube,  had  discovered 
valuable  properties  in  this  dye-stuff  as  a  sensitizer  for 
photographic  plates.  It  approximates  to  a  pan-chromatic 
sensitizer,  and  does  not  materially  affect  the  speed  of  the 
emulsion.  A  vigorous  attack  was  recently  made  upon  Dr. 
Miethe’s  German  patent  for  the  use  of  this  dye-stuff,  by  Dr. 
Bruno  Meyer,  in  the  “  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung,” 
who  declares  that  it  cannot  be  upheld.  The  dye  was  first 
produced  by  Spaltehobz  in  1883,  but  did  not  answer  ex¬ 
pectations,  as  it  was  found  too  fugitive.  Two  years  ago 
Dr.  Koenig,  of  the  Hoechst  Dyeworks,  again  prepared  a 
quantity  of  it,  and  sent  samples  to  Df.  Miethe,  and  a 
number  of  other  photographers,  for  trial.  The  validity  of 
the  German  patent  is  questioned  by  Dr.  Bruno  Meyer,  upon 
various  grounds,  and  we  think  it  well  here  to  mention  that 
German  patents  no  longer  deserve  the  high  reputation  they 
formerly  enjoyed.  In  consequence  of  the  outcry  against 
the  stringency  of  the  German  Patent  Office,  the  supervision 
has  been  greatly  relaxed,  and  we  believe  it  is  now  as  easy 
to  obtain  a  patent  in  Germany  as  in  England.  Dr.  Miethe 
has  since  replied  in  the  “  Photographische  Chronik  ”  that 
he  did  not  receive  the  sample  from  Dr.  Koenig  till  a  month 
after  applying  for  the  patent.  As  Dr.  Bruno  Meyer  does 
not  reply,  we  suppose  he  sees  no  reason  to  recede  from  the 
position  he  took  up.  The  opposition  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  the  high  price  charged  for  Ethyl-red — 30s.  per 
gramme.  This  hindrance,  however,  is  of  little  consequence 
now.  Dr.  Koenig  has  produced  a  whole  series  of  new 
sensitizers,  including  Orthochrom  T,  to  which  we  also 
drew  attention  some  time  ago.  Dr.  Valenta  finds  this 
particular  dye  gives  an  almost  unbroken  spectrum  band 
from  B  ^  C  to  nearly  h. 

*  *  * 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  weeks 
back  we  made  allusion  to  the  dubious 
nature  of  many  of  the  picture  post-cards 
shown  in  the  windows  of  some  shop¬ 
keepers.  Passing  two  or  three  of  the  shops  that  we  had 
specially  in  our  mind  at  the  time  of  writing,  one  day  last 
week,  we  noticed  that  the  specially  objectionable  ones  had 
been  removed.  We  also  note  that  the  police  authorities  are 
now  moving  in  the  matter  of  these  questionable  pictures. 
Whether  our  comment  had  anything  to  do  in  the  matter 
we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  they  are 
now  moving.  In  a  case  which  we  reported  last  week,  a 
defendant  consented  to  a  number  of  cards,  out  of  1396 
seized  on  his  premises,  being  destroyed,  and  the  magistrate 
reserved  his  decision  as  to  the  remainder.  The  following 
day,  the  magistrate  having  gone  through  those,  said  a 
good  many  were  on  the  border  line,  and  some  of  them 
were  improper.  He  ordered  the  objectionable  ones  to  be 
destroyed,  and  said  the  defendant  might  save  the  remainder 
■ — about  100  in  number.  The  defendant  would  have  to 


pay  4s.,  and  he  advised  him  to  be  careful,  as  another 
magistrate  might  take  a  more  serious  view  of  the  matter. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  first  called  attention  to  these _ 

well,  to  put  it  mildly — vulgar  pictures,  was  that  picture 
post-cards  have  developed  into  a  large  and  remunerative 
photographic  industry,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  that  its  con¬ 
tinuation  should  be  checked  by  the  circulation  and  exhi¬ 
bition  in  shop  windows  of  a  coarse  or  obscene  nature. 
Many  of  our  older  friends  have  expressed  their  opinions 
that  the  once  popularity  of  the  stereoscope  was,  to  a  great 

extent,  extinguished  by  the  vulgar — not  to  say  indecent _ 

pictures  that  were  sometimes  shown.  At  about  the  time 
that  the  stereoscope  was  in  its  zenith  of  popularity,  crino¬ 
lines  were  in  the  height  of  fashion  with  ladies.  This 
fashion,  unfortunately,  was  taken  advantage  of  by  some 
unscrupulous  makers  of  stereoscopic  pictures,  with  the 
result  that  some  very  objectionable  ones  found  their  way 
on  the  market,  and,  more  unfortunately,  they  found  pur¬ 
chasers,  as  in  the  case  of  some  post-cards  of  that  nature  at 
the  present  time.  However,  now  that  the  police  autho¬ 
rities  have  taken  up  the  question,  we  hope  they  will  follow 
it  up,  and  thus  put  a  permanent  stop  to  the  traffic  in  these 
objectionable  prints. 

*  *  * 

Ownership  of  We  note  from  the  report  of  the  meeting 
Negatives  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Profes- 

Once  More.  sional  Photographers’  Association,  in  our 
last  issue,  that  a  law  suit  is  pending,  re-opening  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  photographer’s  right  to  the  negative.  The 
report  says  the  hon.  solicitor,  in  conference  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  came  to  a  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  applicant  for  advice,  and  the  hon.  secretary  was  in¬ 
structed  to  convey  to  him  their  unanimous  opinion  as  to 
the  course  he  should  pursue.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know 
what  that  was.  One  would  have  thought,  from  the  number 
of  decisions  that  have  been  given  on  this  subject,  that  the 
question  had  been  buried  long  since,  and  no  doubt  it  has 
been  so  far  as  photographers  are  concerned ;  but  it  is 
their  customers  that  re-open  the  matter.  Of  course,  we 
are  unaware  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  referred  to 
the  P.P.A.  It  may  possibly  involve  some  new  points.  It 
lias  over  and  over  again  been  decided  in  the  county  courts 
that  negatives  taken  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
are  the  property  of  the  photographer,  and  that  too  when 
a  definite  charge  has  been  made  for  “  photographing.”  On 
page  738  of  our  Volume  for  1899  we  quoted  a  number  of 
county  court  decisions,  all  of  which  are  in  favour  of  the 
photographer.  But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  county; 
court  judgments  do  not  count  very  high  in  the  legal, 
world.  However,  a  case  recently  came  before  the  Higl 
Courts,  which  was  tried  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  am 
a  special  jury,  and  in  that  it  was  decided  that  the  negative 
belonged  to  the  photographer,  though  a  definite  charge  wa 
made  for  them  (the  Rotary  Photographic  Company  v.  the 
Taber  Bas-relief  Company).  This  case  was  reported  on 
page  250  of  our  volume  of  the  current  year.  When  a 
demand  is  made  on  a  photographer  for  the  negative  he 
should  at  once  resist  it,  and  if  that  leads  to  litigation  he 
should  not  fail  to  put  his  solicitor  in  possession  of  the 
facts  in  the  cases  above  cited.  Solicitors,  as  a  rule,  more 
particularly  in  provincial  towns,  are  not  very  conversant 
with  either  copyright  law  or  what  has  been  decided  with 
regard  to  photographers’  rights  with  reference  to  the  owner 
ship  of  the  negatives.  When,  however,  previous  decisions! 
on  the  points  are  brought  to  their  notice,  they  will  not 
be  slow  in  turning  them  to  their  client’s  advantage.  While 
we  are  on  this  topic  it  may  be  well  to  once  more  point 
out  that  although  the  negative  is  unquestionably  the  pro  | 
perty  of  the  photographer,  it  is  no  earthly  use  to  him 
for  any  purposes  of  his  own.  He  retains  it  only  for  the 
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use  of  his  customer.  If  he  sells  copies  to  others,  or  ex¬ 
hibits  them  as  specimens  either  as  enlargements  or  other¬ 
wise,  he  lays  himself  open  to  an  action  for  an  injunction 
restraining,  and  also  for  damages.  These  are  facts  that 
are  too  often  overlooked  by  photographers,  many  of  whom 
make  indiscriminate  use  of  their  customers’  portraits.  We 
may  here  refer  to  the  cases  of  Pollard  v.  the  Photographic 
Company,  Stedale  v.  Houghton,  tried  in  the  High  Courts, 
Chancery  Division.  Also  the  case  of  McCosh  v.  Crowe 
and  Company,  tried  in  Scotland,  all  of  which  were  decided 
against  the  photographers,  when  injunctions  were  granted 
and  the  defendants  had  to  pay  the  costs. 

*  *  * 

Art  Some  little  while  ago  there  was  consider- 

Forgeries.  able  excitement  in  Parisian  art  circles 

when  it  was  alleged  that  the  tiara  of  Saitapharnes  in  the 
Louvre  was  not  genuine,  but  a  clever  forgery.  Now, 
according  to  the  Petit  Journal ,  says  Reuter,  M.  Ellina, 
who  first  wrote  that  the  tiara  was  a  forgery,  has  now 
written  to  the  directors  of  the  National  Museums  and  the 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  declaring  that  the  famous  treasure 
of  Bosco-Reale,  in  the  Louvre,  is  no  more  genuine  than 
the  celebrated  tiara.  It  is  pretty  w'ell  known  that  there  are 
now  in  existence  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  spurious 
paintings,  alleged  to  be  by  old  masters,  and  some  of  them 
are  said  to  have  been  sold  for  high  prices,  and  figure  in 
American  collections.  It  is  also  asserted  that  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  there  is  more  than  one  factory  where  these  spurious 
old  masters  are  systematically  turned  out.  In  our  national 
collections  we  may  fairly  assume  that  all  the  works  are 
genuine,  though  we  have  heard  doubts  expressed  as  to 
whether  one  or  two  of  them  were  wholly  painted  by  the 
artists  to  whom  they  are  attributed.  Possibly  it  may  be 
found  that  this  latest  doubtful  treasure  in  the  Louvre  may 
be  genuine.  Let  us  hope  it  will  be,  for  to  have  forged 
works,  however  few,  in  national  collections  naturally  throws 
a  doubt  on  those  that  really  are  genuine. 

- « - 

ASTRONOMY  AND  THE  CAMERA. 

Theke  recently  appeared,  over  the  signature  Alexander 
Smith,  Dalbeattie,  in  the  “  English  Mechanic,”  which 
devotes  considerable  space  to  astronomy,  and  numbers 
among  its  contributors  some  of  the  foremost  working 
astronomers  of  the  day,  an  illustrated  letter,  describing 
'  attempts  to  photograph  the  solar  corona  in  broad  daylight, 
and  without  the  intervention  of  an  eclipse,  either  complete 
or  partial.  As  this  letter  was  very  suggestive  of  work 
that  could  be  carried  on  by  anyone  possessed  of  an  ordinary 
camera  with  good  extension,  we  propose  to  devote  a  little 
time  to  its  consideration,  and  the  problems  it  involves. 
We  may  remind  our  readers  that  the  corona  is  the  beautiful 
effect  of  a  kind  of  halo  of  pale  flames  of  light  which  appears 
to  surround  the  moon  when  a  total  solar  eclipse  takes  place, 
the  appearance  being  really  due  to  an  ever-present  boiling 
sea  of  light  that  surrounds  the  more  solid  globe  of  the  sun, 
but  which  cannot  be  seen  in  ordinary  daylight,  owing  to  the 
atmosphere  itself  being  illuminated  so  brilliantly  as  to  hide 
the  pale  light  of  the  corona.  Some  years  ago  Sir  William 
Huggins  attempted  such  a  photograph  with  a  fair  amount 
of  success,  but  since  then  we  do  not  remember  much  having 
been  done.  In  the  present  instance  Mr.  Smith’s  first  essay 
was  with  a  central  screen,  with  the  idea  of  just  hiding  the 
sun’s  disc,  leaving  the  corona  exposed  to  be  photographed 
as  a'  halo  round  a  dark  centre.  This  he  did  hy  fixing  inside 
his  camera  a  short  tube,  the  exact  diameter  of  the  solar 
disc,  and  dead  blackened  and  stopped  at  one  end,  a  sort  of 
artificial  eclipse.  It  was  kept  in  place  by  means  of  three 


fine  wires,  with  screwed  ends,  and  passing  through  the 
camera  sides,  and  altogether  involved  very  difficult  and 
delicate  work.  He  obtained  a  halo  and  streams  radiating; 
from  it,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  but  found  that  these 
effects  were  purely  optical,  as  he  could  alter  them  at  will 
by  changing  the  shape  of  the  diaphragm.  He  therefore 
used  a  larger  aperture,  and  coloured  screens,  to  diminish 
the  consequent  increase  of  light.  Finally,  he  abandoned 
the  central  eclipse  stop,  and  allowed  the  central  sun  image 
to  reverse  itself,  thus  printing  dark.  “  Curiously,”  he 
says,  “  the  results  were  almost  identical,  that  is  to  say* 
I  obtained  practically  the  same  effect  without  the  disc  as  I 
did  with  it.  .  .  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  definite  con¬ 

clusion  whether  the  surrounding  halo  has  any  connection 
with  the  real  corona.  The  very  nature  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  leads  one  to  look  for  effects  which  may  be  purely 
optical,  and  the  greatest  caution  must  be  exercised  in 
accepting  under  such  conditions  photographic  evidence  as 
a  proof  that  such  appearances  are  objective.”  His  verbal 
descriptions  are  accompanied  by  a  photograph,  giving  the 
sun’s  disc  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter.  To  our  mind, 
the  effect  shown  seems  exactly  analogous  to  one  form  of 
halation,  as  there  appears  no  structure  whatever  in  the 
luminous  envelope,  though  the  equatorial  diameter  is  cer¬ 
tainly  much  greater  than  the  polar.  These  photographs 
were  made  with  a  lens  of  22  inches  focus  and  5^  in. 
diameter,  an  exceptionally  short  focus  for  so  large  a  lens — 
close  upon  f./4  which,  even  for  an  ordinary  photographic 
lens,  would  be  looked  upon  as  remarkably  quick. 

The  point  of  especial  interest  about  these  experiments 
is  the  comparatively  short  focus  of  the  lens  employed — 
22  inches.  Now  there  must  be  many  photographers  who 
possess  lenses  of  this,  or  even  longer,  focus  who  could 
utilise  them  for  astronomical  work.  It  may  be  replied 
that  they  would  be  useless  without  a  driving  clock  to  follow 
the  apparent  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  in 
many  cases  this  would  be  true.  But  in  the  wTork  done  by 
Mr.  Smith  the  exposures  would  be  instantaneous,  and  the 
sun  would  remain  in  the  field  sufficiently  long  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes.  Fifteen  degrees  in  an  hour  is  his  rate  of 
travel  in  his  orbit,  which  calculated  out  would  leave  over 
an  hour  for  him  to  travel  from  one  end  to  another  of  a 
half-plate.  With  a  modern  lens  of  anastigmatic  type,  the 
image  would  be  in  focus  the  whole  of  the  time,  i.e.,  from 
end  to  end  of  plate,  with  lens  working  at  full  aperture. 
With  diaphragms  so  small  as  would  be  used  in  this  case,  a 
similar  sharpness  would  be  given  with  an  ordinary  rec¬ 
tilinear  lens,  and  even  with  the  half  of  the  combination 
employed  so  as  to  gain  length  of  focus.  If  a  camera  of  so 
long  a  focus  were  not  available  there  would  still  be  the 
possibilities  of  a  telephoto  lens,  and  even  here,  though  the 
field  is  usually  curved,  the  small  stop  rendered  necessary 
would  obviate  any  difficulty  on  that  ground. 

To  confine  photographic  operations  to  solar  photographs 
would  be  too  monotonous  to  contemplate,  even  if  sun  spots 
were  the  aim ;  but  the  moon  would  be  equally  available 
for  the  camera,  and  would  form  a  never  failing  source  of 
interest.  Then  again,  a  moderately  quick  exposure  with 
full  aperture  wTould  enable  the  constellations  to  be  taken. 
It  is  well  known  that  for  the  great  star  map  at  present 
under  construction  a  type  of  lens  was  chosen  which  was 
entirely  inadequate  by  the  side  of  a  modern  anastigmat, 
whose  virtually  flat  field,  at  full  aperture,  would  obviate 
so  many  difficulties  of  focus  with  good  field.  Something 
should  be  said  as  to  the  size  of  image  produced,  and  the 
calculation  involved  is  very  simple.  Taking  the  angular 
diameter  of  the  sun  as  31  minutes,  which  is  sufficiently 
exact,  we  find  the  sine  of  that  angle  to  be  .009,  so  that  all 
that  need  be  done  to  find  the  size  of  the  image  by  any  lens 
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is  to  multiply  its  focus  in  inches  by  that  number,  to  get  the 
dimensions  of  the  sun’s  image  in  inches.  In  the  sun  image, 
as  given  in  the  “  English  Mechanic  ”  with  Mr.  Smith’s 

letter,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  original  negative  has 

been  considerably  enlarged  for  a  disc  nearly  two  inches  in 
diameter,  to  have  been  obtained  for  22  in.  x  '009  =  '198  in  , 

which  is  as  near  as  may  be  one-fifth  of  an  inch.  Hence 

anyone  with  a  lens  of  22  inches  focus  may  easily  obtain  a 
photo  of  sun  or  moon  (whose  angular  diameters  does  not 
differ  much  from  the  sun’s)  of  the  size  of  a  fifth  of  an  inch, 
and  as  to  enlarge  this  the  diameters  could  not  be  at  all  out 
of  the  way,  anyone  could  readily  produce  a  photograph  of 
the  moon  in  its  various  phases,  showing  details  of  a  most 
interesting  description,  and  with  no  great  difficulty  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  view  might  be  made.  Perhaps  a  22in.  focus  may 
be  considered  unusual,  but,  as  modern  portable  cameras 
rack  out,  even  for  ^  or  ^  plate  size,  to  15  or  16  in.,  we 
may  presume  the  possession  of  a  lens  approaching  that 
focus,  especially  when  taking  into  consideration  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  unscrewing  back  or  front  lens,  and  so  getting  an 
instrument  of  about  double  the  original  focus,  though, 
except  in  the  case  of  such  a  lens  as  the  Zeiss  Satz,  a  stop 
would  be  needed  to  get  the  image  sharp  over  the  whole  of 
its  travel.  The  season  is  rapidly  approaching  when  astro¬ 
nomical  work  begins  to  be  possible  for  some  hours  before 
midnight,  and  we  trust  that  what  we  have  written  may  be 
of  some  practical  use  to  those  who  might  wish  to  make 
their  cameras  available  for  astronomical  employment. 

- - « - 

JOTTINGS. 

Mysterious  disappearances  being  the  order  of  the  day,  it 
will  probably  not  surprise  the  gentle  reader  to  learn  that  his 
very  own  “  Cosmos  ”  has  gone  away  and  left  no  address  for  the 
time  being.  I  hope  no  rewards  will  be  offered  for  my  recovery 
and  that  my  friends  will  refrain  from  hanging  my  photograph 
outside  the  London  police  stations  and  printing  minute  par¬ 
ticulars  of  my  physical  peculiarities,  wearing  apparel,  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics,  and  political  opinions.  Publicity  is  now¬ 
adays  so  cheap  and  carries  with  it  so  many  unpleasant  menaces 
to  one’s  peace  of  mind,  that  an  individual  who  for  eleven 
months  of  the  year  is  doomed  to  enjoy  the  doubtful  distinction 
of  standing  in  the  full  glare  of  the  limelight  of  popular  re¬ 
cognition  may  perhaps  be  allowed  the  not  unreasonable  and 
inexpensive  luxury  of  silent  obscurity  for  the  brief  space  of 
thirty  days.  It  is  the  Age  of  Strenuousness,  and  every  week 
witnesses  an  increase  in  the  remorseless  demands  upon  the 
time  and  thought  of  the  professional  man  or  woman.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  the  “rest  cure”  should  be  so  much  in  favour 
amongst  brain-workers,  and  that  now  and  again  the  application 
of  the  cure  should  occasionally  take  the  form  of  a  sudden  dis¬ 
appearance  to  a  remote  and  inaccessible  spot  where  your  callers 
cease  to  trouble  and  the  postman  is  at  rest.  But  a  truce  to 
these  philanderings  !  Felicitate  me!  Again  I  stand  upon  the 
Sweet  Isle  of  my  Youth,  the  velvety  zephyrs  play  about  my 
hollowed  cheeks,  and  the  blue  sea  once  more  sings  its  song 
of  welcome  to  its  unfaltering  lover.  Lest  there  be  a  desire  to 
guess  which  particular  island  enjoys  the  honour  of  my 
patronage,  I  would  suggest  that  the  elusive  five  guineas  which 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  some  time  ago  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  for 
another  purpose  should  be  offered  for  competition  amongst  the 
members.  First  correct  solution  of  the  puzzle  “  Where  is 
*  Cosmos  ’  ?  ”  to  take  the  money. 


Reference  to  the  “  L.  and  P.”  reminds  me  that  my  friend 
Mr.  It.  J.  Kindon  has  recently  assumed  the  secretaryship  of 


the  learned  society  which  meets  every  Thursday  evening  in 
Alsatia.  Mr.  Kindon  is  a  vigorous  worker,  and  lias  seized  hold 
of  the  task  before  him  with  characteristic  enthusiasm.  I  wish 
him  the  utmost  success,  and  trust  he  will  be  well  supported 
by  large  attendances  and  interesting  discussions.  The  famous 
old  room  at  the  AYhite  Swan  has  been  swept  and  garnished  • 
the  library  has  been  put  in  order  and  brought  up  to  date  • 
visitors  are  always  welcome  and  membership  only  costs  five 
shillings  a  year.  If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  particular 
society  at  which  the  young  photographer  is  the  most  likely  to 
get  practical  help  and  advice  in  his  work  I  would  unhesitatingly 
name  the  L.  and  P.  Some  of  the  most  successful  men  in  the 
photographic  world  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  inspiration  and 
assistance  which  in  their  earlier  days  they  derived  from  the 
Association’s  discussions.  No  printed  report  ever  does  justice 
to  an  “  L.  and  P.”  field  night.  At  times  the  most  unpromising 
conversation  across  the  table  leads  to  the  extraction  of  valuable 
ideas  from  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  those  present. 
The  talk,  if  not  very  “  soulful,”  concerns  itself  with  the  every¬ 
day  technics  of  applied  photography,  and  although  occasionally 
the  spirit  of  banter  is  not  entirely  absent  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  no  harm  is  done  by  such  a  condimental  addition  to 
the  dish  of  the  evening.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  usually  very 
much  enjoyed.  I  hope  the  L.  and  P.  will  flourish  and  live 
long  enough  to  admit  the  new  honorary  secretary’s  descendants 
to  membership. 


The  omnipresent  postcard  has  killed  the  view  trade  as  dead 
as  a  coffin  nail,  but  it  is  cheery  to  note  the  readiness  with 
which  many  old-established  landscape  photographers  are  adapt¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  do  not  intend 
allowing  the  trade  to  entirely  slip  through  their  fingers.  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  F.  G.  0.  Stuart,  of  Southampton,  whose  collection 
of  architectural  and  landscape  negatives  must  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country,  for  a  parcel  of  cards  bearing  half-tone, 
collotype,  and  colour  impressions  from  these  negatives.  Mr. 
Stuart  assures  me  that  his  postcard  series  is  very  popular, 
and  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,  for  in  technical  work  of  the  best 
commercial  kind  he  has  few  superiors.  Another  friend  sends 
me  half-a-dozen  postcard  views  of  Folkestone  printed  in  colour, 
and  sold,  I  believe,  by  Messrs.  Valentine.  These  are  so  as¬ 
tonishingly  beautiful  and  natural  in  effect  that  at  the  first 
glance  you  might  be  excused  for  taking  them  to  be  skilful 
water-colours.  Really,  if  the  mechanical  reproduction  of 
colour  can  be  made  to  so  nearly  deceive  as  in  the  instance 
quoted,  the  development  of  scientifically  adjusted  natural 
colour  photography  must  be  seriously  retarded,  for  the  imita¬ 
tion  is  quite  as  good,  visually,  as  the  real  thing  possibly  could 
be.  By  the  way,  has  anybody  yet  come  across  stereoscopic 
postcards?  Dimensionally  there  is  room  for  two  small  bin¬ 
ocular  images  on  the  available  surface,  and  as  a  suitable 
stereoscope  could  be  provided  for  a  few  pence,  the  idea  is 
obviously  capable  of  commercial  utilisation.  I  mentioned  it  | 
to  a  publisher  the  other  day.  He  received  it  with  enthusiasm 
and  said  he  would  send  me  some  specimens.  I  shall  be 
surprised  if  he  does.  My  neighbour,  Mr.  George  Edwardes, 
recently  told  an  interviewer  that  gratitude  was  somewhat 
scarce  among  the  members  of  the  theatrical  profession — and 
the  mighty  George  of  the  Gaiety  ought  to  know.  You  come 
across  examples  of  the  shy  and  reticent  virtue  of  gratitude 
just  about  as  frequently  in  photography  us  you  do  in  Thespia. 


But  when  you  do  encounter  it,  no  uncertain  sound  marks  its 
existence.  In  America  they  manage  many  things  much  better 
than  we  do  on  this  caste-ridden,  Conservative  old  rock  in  the 
North  Sea.  Quite  lately  the  veteran  Edward  L.  Wilson,  the 
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long-time  editor  of  the  photographic  magazine  with  which  his 
name  was  identified,  passed  away.  For  years  Wilson  laboured 
in  many  ways  on  behalf  of  American  professional  photo¬ 
graphers — indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have  made  their  cause 
his  own.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  in  his  lifetime  his 
efforts  did  not  pass  without  recognition  and  appreciation,  while 
at  his  death  scores  of  busy  workers  joined  in  a  touching 
tribute  to  his  memory,  and  acknowledged  the  efforts  he  had 
made  legislatively  and  otherwise  in  their  behalf.  In  dear  old 
England  your  professional  is  made  of  such  stern  stuff  that 
in  constituting  him  the  object  of  your  philanthropic  attention 
you  are  assured  of  his  callous  indifference  and  that  only.  You 
may  in  his  interest  give  your  time,  labour,  and  money  in 
administering  benevolent  funds,  supporting  Copyright  Unions, 
founding  Professional  Associations,  and  generally  wear  your¬ 
self  out  in  the  endeavour  to  make  him  realise  the  dignity, 
responsibilities,  and  possibilities  of  his  calling.  In  reply  he 
will  smile,  call  you  a  fool  for  your  pains,  and  pass  on  his 
way  with  a  shrug.  Can  my  readers  recall  the  Ogden-Lever 
agitation  which  surged  through  these  pages  some  two  and  a 
half  years  ago?  If  the  present  attitude  of  callous  indiffer¬ 
ence  taken  up  by  some  of  those  who  took  part  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  be  contrasted  with  their  then  ebullient  and  hysterical 
enthusiasm,  a  somewhat  pitiable  object-lesson  is  served  up. 
What  British  professional  photography  sadly  needs  is  some  of 
the  public-spiritedness  of  Strauss  of  St.  Louis  and  other 
American  workers  who  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  keep  up 
their  end  of  the  stick.  I  have  just  been  reading  the  full  report 
in  “  Wilson  ”  of  the  recently  held  American  Convention.  The 
fine  spirit  of  camaraderie,  self-help,  and  self-respect  which  runs 
through  that  gathering  puts  the  sluggish  and  jealous  Britisher 
utterly  to  shame. 

THE  CORRECTION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  ABERRATIONS 
IN  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENS. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.] 

When  some  months  a^o  I  was  offered  the  honour  of  reading  a 
paper  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  and  chose  the 
title  which  has  been  announced,  -  The  Correction  of  the  Various 
Aberrations  in  a  Photographic  Lens,”  it  was  my  intention  to 
write  an  account  of  certain  work  and  calculations  on  which  I 
have  been  occupied  during  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  months. 
On  commencing  to  plan  out  the  paper,  however,  I  found  that 
even  if  I  w~ere  at  liberty  to  assume  that  I  should  have  an 
audience  consisting  mainly  or  wholly  of  trained  opticians  it 
would  be  necessary  to  assume  so  much  of  the  point  of  view 
from  which  I  have  attacked  the  subject  as  to  make  the  paper 
very  condensed  and  difficult  to  follow.  I  then  formed  the  idea 
■of  writing  a  preliminary  paper  on  certain  parts  of  the  subject, 
which,  although  fairly  well  known,  have  hardly  as  yet  been 
nlearly  put  forward  or  discussed  in  this  country.  But  this  pre- 
-sented  some  difficulties,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  your  ex- 
President,  Mr.  Pallmeyer,  to  whose  help  and  assistance  in  this 
matter,  as  in  my  whole  optical  education,  I  would  wish  to  pay 
the  greatest  possible  acknowledgment,  I  am  wishful,  should  the 
Society  be  willing  to  bear  with  me,  to  read  before  it  two  or 
three  other  papers  bearing  on  this  same  subject.  The  first 
paper  may  appear  somewhat  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  it  deals 
entirely  with  work  wdiick  has  already  been  published,  but  I 
have  ventured  to  think  that  the  ideas  of  a  man  who,  after  a 
good  theoretical  training  and  some  practical  experience  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  has  devoted  two  years  to  the  study  of  the  subject  may 
not  be  without  some  little  interest.  I  propose  then  to  mve  you 
an  outline  of  the  present  theory  of  tSiese  aberrations  in  a  ’-holo¬ 
graphic  lens  from  my  own  point  of  view. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  understanding 
1  as  to  what  exactly  is  meant  by  a  photographic  lens.  Such  a  lens 
is  constructed  to  receive  and  transmit  accurately  small  pencils 


of  light  rays,  that  is  to  say,  pencils  of  light,  the  distance  of 
whose  point  of  origin  from  the  lens  is  large  in  comparison  with 
its  aperture.  The  difference  between  such  a  lens  and  a  micro- 
scope  objective  is  obvious,  but  so  far  the  definition  is  also 
applicable  to  the  objective  of  a  telescope.  We  now,  however,  im¬ 
pose  the  further  condition  that  these  pencils  of  light  shall  be 
accurately  transmitted— I  will  speak  later  about  the  exact 
meaning  of  “  accurately  transmitted  ” — even  when  their  axes 
are  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  objective  at  considerable  angles, 
25,  30,  or  40  degrees,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  a  lens  which 
fulfils  these  conditions  is,  I  suppose,  what  is  customarily  implied 
when  the  term  “  photographic  lens  ”  is  used.  The  first  consecu¬ 
tive  theory  of  lenses  was,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  put  for¬ 
ward  by  Gauss,  and  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed 
it  continues  in  use  up  to  the  present  day.  All  the  formulae  b^ 
which  the  magnifications,  focal  lengths  of  single  or  compound 
lenses,  etc.,  are  obtained  were  in  their  essence  stated  by  Gauss, 
although  a  considerable  amount  of  detached  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  been  accomplished  previously.  If,  however,  a  lens  was 
constructed  by  these  formulae  from  a  given  specification  of  focal 
length,  aperture  and  position  of  nodal  points,  it  would,  of  course, 
be  absolutely  worthless.  The  reason  for  this  is  simply  that  the 
Gauss  formulae  are  first  approximations,  that  is  to  say,  they 
assume  npt  only  that  the  pencils  of  light  are  very  slightly  in¬ 
clined  to  the  axis  of  the  objective,  but  also  that  these  pencils 
are  very  small ;  or,  to  put  it  into  current  language,  that  the 
instrument  has  a  very  small  aperture — -say,  roughly,  about  f25, 
and  that  the  diameter  of  the  lens  is  small  compared  with  the 
radius  of  any  refracting  surface.  To  put  the  matter  in  a 
different  way,  these  formulae  are  accurate  within  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  error  ;  but  this  percentage  increases  with  the  aperture 
of  the  lens  so  rapidly  that  even  for  a  telescope  lens  they  are 
quite  insufficient.  If,  for  instance,  we  construct  a  lens  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Gauss  theory,  it  may  be  correct  within  10  per 
cent,  of  error,  but  we  want  to  get  within  ^  per  cent,  of  error, 
or  something  like  it.*  It  is  necessary  to  explain,  in  the  first 
place,  what  these  formulae  actually  prove.  At  the  risk  of  arousing 
in  the  breast  of  every  photographer  who  hears  these  remarks  a 
mingled  feeling  of  longing  and  despair,  I  will  first  put  for¬ 
ward  the  statement  that  the  ideal  photographic  lens  w'ould 
be  one  which  defined  equally  well  at  its  full  and  large  anerture 
every  object  within  its  field  of  view,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
be  capable  of  considerable  variations  in  its  focal  length.  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  not  get  such  a  lens  just  yet.  Infinite  depth  of 
focus  has,  of  course,  long  since  been  proved  to  be  impossible, 
and  we  are  certainly  not  yet  even  approaching  finality  in  the 
matter  of  a  variable  focal  length.  We  must  then  reduce  our 
statement,  and  say  that  the  ideal  lens  is  one  which  gives  a  per¬ 
fect  image  of  all  objects  which  lie  in  one  plane  perpendicular  to 
its  axis  and  are  included  in  its  field  of  view. 

With  this  in  mind,  let  us  now  consider  how  far  the  Gauss  for¬ 
mulae  approach  this  ideal,  that  is  to  say,  the  perfect  lens,  giving 
a  perfect  image  of  all  objects  lying  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
its  axis  and  included  in  its  field  of  view.  As  I  have  said,  these 
formulae  become  hopelessly  inaccurate  when  the  lens  has  even 
a  possible  aperture,  but  as  far  as  they  go  they  do  give  an 
accurate  image  of  points  lying  on  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  ot 
other  points  which  lie  so  close  to  the  axis  that  the  axes  or 
pencils  of  light  proceeding  from  them  are  very  slightly  inclined 
to  it.  Within  these  limitations,  such  a  lens,  so  far  as  the 
theory  shews,  gives  an  accurate  image  without  distortion  cf  any 
plane-area  perpendicular  to  the  axis  which  is  of  such  a  size 
as  to  subtend  a  small  angle  at  the  lens.  The  position  of  the 
image  plane  and  the  magnification  would,  of  course,  vary  with 
the  position  of  the  object  plane,  and,  further,  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  within  reasonable  limits  to  vary  the  focal  length  by  having 

*  These  figures  are  merely  illustrative. 
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two  elements,  but  such  an  arrangement  would  give  little  or  no 
greater  rapidity  than  a  pin-hole  camera  ;  and,  although  nerhaps 
having  better  central  definition,  would  cover  only  a  very  small 
plate.  This,  I  hope,  will  clearly  explain  the  limitations  and 
possibilities  of  the  Gauss  theory.  They  are  put  forward  very 
clearly  in  the  work  by  Lummer,  which  has  been  translated  by 
Professor  Thompson,  together  with  an  appendix  which  gives  an 
admirably  clear  account  of  the  work  of  Yon  Seidel  on  this 
subject.  The  results  of  the  unlimited  application  of  the  for¬ 
mulae  would  be  that  a  photographic  lens,  as  defined,  which  had 
been  simply  constructed  in  accordance  with  them  would,  in  the 
first  place,  fail  to  give  an  image  of  a  point  as  a  point,  and, 
further,  even  if  this  defect  was  removed,  the  image  of  all  -points 
lying  in  one  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  would  lie,  not 
in  another  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  but  in  a  curved 
surface  ;  and  lastly,  even  if  this  defect  was  removed,  the  image 
of  a  straight  line  in  the  object  line  would  not  be  a  straight 
line  in  the  image  plane.  Thus  we  have  three  principal  de¬ 
fects  in  a  lens  so  constructed.  The  first  defect — the  failure  of 
a  lens  to  reproduce  a  point  as  a  point — can  of  course  be  sub¬ 
divided  into  the  three  aberrations  known  as  central,  spherical, 
coma,  and  astigmatism  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  go  further  into 
this  matter  which  will  be  so  well  known  to  you  all.  I  do,  how¬ 
ever,  wish  to  insist  upon  a  point  which  is  perhaps  hardly 
realised,  and  that  is  that  a  lens  which  has  been  fully  corrected — 
that  is  to  say,  our  ideal  lens — is  nevertheless  still  subject  to, 
and  consistent  with  the  theory  of  Gauss,  on  the  principle  that 
the  greater  contains  the  less.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  in 
another  way.  Such  a  lens  brings  all  rays  proceeding  from 
a  point  in  the  object  plane  which  lies  near  the  axis  to  a  corres¬ 
ponding  point  in  the  image  plane,  and  therefore,  ipso  facto , 
that  smaller  part  of  the  pencil  of  rays  which  would  form  what 
we  may  call  “  a  Gauss  pencil  ”  ;  hence,  for  such  an  object  point 
the  image  point  is  still  that  determined  by  Gauss,  all  that  has 
been  done  being  the  collection  of  rays  which  have  strayed  awa} 
from  this  image  point,  owing  to  the  larger  aperture  of  the  lens. 


Diagram  showing  a  large  pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from  a  point  A  and  accurately 
refracted  to  a  point  B  through  surfaces  whose  radii  are  not  small  in  comparison 
with  the  distance  of  the  points  of  incidence  of  the  extreme  rays  from  the  axis ;  it 
is  evident  that  the  smaller  included  pencil  is  subject  to  the  formulm  of  Gauss,  so 
that  the  points  A  and  B  may  be  found  by  these  formulae. 

Further,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Gauss  theory,  within  its 
limitations,  determines  an  image  plane  corresponding  to  a  given 
object  plane,  and  on  the  same  principle  of  the  greater  containing 
the  less  this  plane  will  continue  to  be  the  image  plane  for  our 
ideal  lens. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware — and  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  am  most 
anxious  to  receive  information  or  correction  on  any  historical  or 
other  point — the  first  treatise  which  went  beyond  this  Gauss 
theory  was  that  published  by  Coddington  about  1829.  It  was, 
of  course,  largely — one  may  almost  say  entirely — based  upon  the 
work  of  Airy,  to  whom,  as  we  all  know,  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  pioneer  in  much  of  this  work  ;  nevertheless, 
Coddington  put  forward  the  complete  results  of  Airy’s  and  other 
work  in  the  form  of  a  treatise  for  students,  and  I  would  wish 
to  say,  in  these  modern  days,  that  so  far  as  my  opinion  goes, 
it  is  still  the  best  introductory  text-book  for  anyone  who  wishes 
to  obtain  a  grasp  of  the  subject.  Perhaps  its  greatest  merit  is 
that,  although  it  contains  a  cloud  of  symbols  which  are  amply 
sufficient  to  strike  awe  in  the  non-mathematical  mind,  it  never¬ 
theless  has  what  is  possessed  by  so  few  mathematical  text-books  f 


—  namely,  an  overhanging  and  illuminating  sun  of  letterpress, 
which  to  any  one  who  will  really  take-  the  trouble  to  get  a 
grasp  of  it  is  almost  invaluable,  while  this  letterpress  is 
assisted  by  most  admirable  diagrams.  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
too  much  in  praise  of  a  book  which  is  eighty  years  old,  but 
you  will  see  that  my  own  opinion  of  it,  after  having  used  it  as  my 
first  text-book,  is  a  very  high  one. 

Coddington  first  gives  an  account  of  the  laws  of  reflection 
and  refraction  and  the  Gauss  theory,  with  which  I  need  not 
trouble  you.  He  then,  however,  goes  on  to  consider  the  aber¬ 
rations  of  a  lens — that  is  to  say,  he  makes  more  accurate  cal¬ 
culations  in  that  he  takes  account  of  a  lens  having  a  larger 
aperture,  and  so  obtains  a  formula  for  the  removal  of  central 
spherical  aberration.  The  formula,  as  he  gives  it,  is  applied 
to  one  refracting  surface  or  to  a  thin  lens,  but  his  method  is 
equally  applicable  to  a  series  of  refracting  surfaces  at  finite 
distance  from  one  another  or  to  a  thick  lens.  He  then  considers 
oblique  pencils  of  light — of  course,  only  those  having  a  small 
inclination  to  the  axis  of  the  lens — and,  having  previously  con¬ 
sidered  the  ordinary  theory  of  astigmatism  for  pencils  of  finite 
inclination,  he  obtains  formulae  for  the  curvature  of  field  of  the 
images  formed  by  the  primary  and  secondary  foci.  These 
formulae  are,  considering  the  elementary  nature  of  the  calcula¬ 
tions  employed,  most  remarkable  in  their  scope,  for  they  apply 
to  any  system  of  thin  lenses,  separated  from  one  another  by 
definite  distances,  and  having  a  stop  placed  in  any  arbitrary 
position.  Although  Coddington  only  performed  the  actual  cal¬ 
culations  for  a  system  of  thin  lenses  placed  at  finite 
distances  from  one  another,  his  method  is  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  a  system  of  thick  lenses,  or,  more  simply,  to  a  series 
of  refracting  surfaces  at  given  finite  distances  from  one  another, 
with  a  stop  placed  in  an  arbitrary  position.  In  the  result  he 
obtains  two  formulae  giving  the  curvature  of  field  for  the  images 
formed  by  primary  and  secondary  foci,  and  by  combination  of 
these  we  may  at  once  obtain  the  condition  that  a  lens  should 
be  free  from  astigmatism,  and  the  very  simple  well-known  con¬ 
dition  that  such  a  lens  should  have  a  flat  field.  Coddington 
then  considers  to  some  extent  the  phenomenon  of  distortion, 
and  gives  an  exceedingly  simple  and  clear  account  of  the  theory 
of  vision  through  an  optical  instrument ;  but,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  this  paper,  the  principal  features  of  his  book  are  those 
above-mentioned.  I  should  also  say  that  he  gives  a  great 
number  of  useful  numerical  examples,  a  requirement  to  which 
most  of  our  modern  writers  seem  indifferent.  To  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  it  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  work,  but 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  a  copy.  I  have  tried  to  get  one  in 
vain,  and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer  has  tried  also.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  although  this  book  deals  with  central  spherical 
aberration  and  astigmatism,  the  problem  of  coma  is  almost 
ignored,  the  reason  being  that  it  treats  of  central  spherical 
aberration  in  connection  with  a  pencil  of  light  proceeding  from  a 
point  on  the  axis,  and  for  astigmatism  makes  use  of  the  ordinary 
theory  of  primary  and  secondary  foci,  without  attempting  to 
give  formulae  for  the  collection  of  light  into  the  two  focal  lines 
with  an  accuracy  equal  to  that  obtained  for  central  pencils.  In 
other  words,  its  theory  of  oblique  pencils  does  not  go  beyond 
the  accuracy  of  the  Gauss  formulse.  What  Coddington  did  was 
to  assume  that  all  the  rays  of  light  passed  accurately  through 
the  two  foci,  but  this  involves  an  error  similar  to  the  neglect  of 
spherical  aberration. 

The  next  landmark  in  the  development  of  the  theory  is  the 
work  of  Yon  Seidel,  whose  name  is  now  so  well-known,  although 
the  importance  of  his  work  was  not  realised  for  many  years 
after  it  was  published.  He  wrote  a  series  of  papers  in  the 
Asfronomische  Nachrichten ,  dealing  with  the  theory  of  lenses  and 
their  aberrations.  The  first  paper  is  an  explanation  of  his 
i  system  of  notation — that  is  to  say,  the  manner  of  specifying  a 
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lens  system.  He  accomplished  this  by  considering  a  ray  of 
light  to  pass  through  the  system  so  close  to  its  axis  that  it 
might  be  taken  to  be  accurately  determined  by  the  Gauss  for¬ 
mulae.  The  course  of  this  ray  is  specified  by  its  inclinations  to 
the  axis  in  the  various  media,  and  the  distance  from  the  axis 
at  which  it  meets  each  refracting  surface.  If  these  quantities 
are  given,  together  with  the  refractive  indices  of  the  media, 
it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  curvature  of  the  refracting  surfaces 
and  their  distance  from  one  another  and  vice-versa.  This 
method,  although  original,  had  in  part  been  anticipated — 
you  will  be  glad  to  hear — by  an  Englishman  named  Roger 
Cotes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but  Cotes 
did  not  make  full  use  of  it,  and  the  credit  for  its  employment 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  Yon  Seidel.  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you 
by  a  detailed  account  of  the  simplification  caused  by  the  use 
of  these  quantities,  and  will  merely  say  that  without  it  or 
one  of  its  modifications  the  calculations  would  become  almost 
unmanageable.  Having  elaborated  his  method,  Yon  Seidel 
proceeds  with  its  help  to  calculate  the  course  of  a  single  ray  of 
light  through  the  system  with  the  same  accuracy  as  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  Coddington  in  his  treatment  of  central  spherical 
aberration.  In  so  doing  he  practically  throws  over  all  previous 
work  on  the  subject,  and  having  ascertained  the  position  of  a 
ray  after  refraction  through  the  system  of  surfaces,  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  conditions  which  must  hold  in  order  that,  if  the 
initial  ray  pass  through  a  given  point,  all  rays  passing  through 
this  point  are  refracted  so  as  to  pass  through  another  point. 
Thus  his  method  is  exceedingly  general,  in  that  he  does  not 
assume  that  the  refracted  rays  form  a  pencil  at  all,  and  he 
lays  down  three  conditions  under  which  they  will  do  so  ;  these 
are,  of  course,  the  conditions  for  the  removel  of  central  spherical 
aberration,  coma,  and  anastigmatism.  Having  thus  obtained 
a  point  image,  he  then  obtains  the  condition  that  if  all  the 
object  points  lie  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  the 
image  points  may  lie  in  another  such  plane — that  is  to  say, 
that  there  shall  be  no  curvature  of  field — and,  finally,  he  obtains 
a  condition  that  the  image  of  a  straight  line  should  be  another 
straight  line — that  is  to  say,  that  there  should  'be  no  distortion. 

I  should  mention  that  he  obtains  the  very  simple  condition  of 
flatness  of  field  which  appears  in  Coddington’s  work  ;  but  it  is 
now  obtained  for  any  central  system  of  refracting  surfaces,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  system  of  thin  lenses.  The  date  of  his  work  is  1855. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  making  my  meaning  clear  it  will  be 
evident  to  you  that  the  great  step  made  by  Yon  Seidel  was  his 
calculation  of  the  path  of  a  single  ray  through  any  centred 
system  of  refracting  surfaces,  the  only  limitation  being  that 
this  ray  in  its  whole  course  should  be  inclined  at  small  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  system,  and  that  the  distance  from  the  axis 
at  which  it  meets  each  of  the  refracting  surfaces  should  be  small 
in  comparison  with  the  radius  of  that  surface.  By  so  doing 
lie  for  the  first  time  stated  systematically  the  conditions  for 
the  removal  of  the  five  aberrations  from  a  lens  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  the  rays  being 
only  slightly  inclined  to  the  axis,  the  whole  result  of  his  work 
leaves  us  far  from  obtaining  theoretical  conditions  for  our  ideal 
lens,  and  I  may  say  that  we  still  lack  much  in  this  respect. 
There  is  one  other  important  point  in  the  theory  which  I  have 
not  yet  mentioned.  In  describing  a  lens  constructed  by  means 
of  the  Gauss  formula,  I  said  it  would  give  an  image  of  any 
given  object  plane  on  a  certain  image  plane,  but  if 
we  come  to  consider  the  theory  of  Von  Seidel,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  that  of  Coddington,  it  becomes  clear  that  per¬ 
fect  correction  can  only  be  obtained  for  a  certain  number 
of  object  planes — in  point  of  fact,  only  one— and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  construct  a  lens  which  shall  define  equally  well 
objects  lying  in  every  possible  plane  cn  their  respective  image 


planes.  To  my  mind,  speaking  from  the  purely  mathematical 
point  of  view,  it  was  at  first  very  surprising  that  a  lens  which 
has  been  constructed  so  as  to  give  a  correct  rendering  of  objects 
lying  in  the  plane  at  infinity  should  define  objects  lying,  say, 
in  a  plane  distant  from  it  ten  times  its  focal  length  as  well  as 
it  does  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  I  hope  to  be 
allowed  to  say  something  to  the  Society  at  a  future  time. 

The  one  name  after  Von  Seidel’s  which  I  should  wish  to  men¬ 
tion  is  that  of  Professor  Abbe,  an  honorary  Fellow  of  this 
Society.  It  would  be  an  impertinence  for  me  to  say  a  word  in 
praise  of  Professor  Abbe’s  work,  or  to  attempt  to  criticise 
it,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  doing  so.  What  I  propose  is  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  method  used  by  him  as  explained  in  the 
treatise  on  Optical  Instruments,  by  Dr.  Czapski,  who  has  just 
been  elected — and  the  honour  is  ours — an  Honorary  Fellow  of 
this  Society.  As  I  have  spoken  of  Coddington’s  book  in  terms 
of  high  praise,  I  should  at  once  remark  that  Dr.  Czapski’s  work 
is  for  our  time  fully  as  remarkable.  It  is  clearly  written,  and 
has,  in  even  a  greater  degree  than  Coddington,  that  illuminat¬ 
ing  sun  of  letterpress  which  is  so  essential.  I  would  also  say 
that  the  student  who  read  Coddington  and  Von  Seidel  anu 
stopped  there,  might  have  a  very  practical  idea  of  the  subject ; 
but  unless  he  was  acquainted  with  Dr.  Czapski’s  work — which, 
as  I  have  said,  is  founded  upon  that  of  Abbe — lie  would  not  be 
entitled  to  call  himself  a  scientific  optician  of  to-day. 

In  reading  Czapski’s  work  for  the  first  time  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  feature  is  the  second  chapter,  wherein  he  lays  down 
the  general  definition  of  a  perfect  correspondence  of  object  and 
image,  without  any  reference  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  ob¬ 
tained,  and  from  that  definition  derives  the  whole  theory  jf  focal 
length,  principal  points,  etc.  This  definition  is  so  simple  that 
I  will  state  it.  First,  to  one  point  in  the  object  space  must  cor¬ 
respond  a  single  point  in  the  image  space,  and  vice  versa ; 
secondly,  to  points  in  the  object  space  which  lie  on  one  straight 
line  must  correspond  points  in  the  image  space  lying  on  a 
corresponding  straight  line  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  points  lying  in 
cue  plane  in  the  object  space  must  correspond  jioints  in  the 
image  space  lying  in  a  corresponding  plane,  and  vice  versa. 
From  these  simple  conditions  it  is  deduced  that  if  the  object 
and  image  spaces  correspond  to  one  another  in  this  way,  then,  of 
necessity,  there  must  be  focal  lengths,  nodal  points,  principal 
points,  magnification,  etc.,  in  each  space,  just  as  we  inwe 
them  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  lens.  The  method  by 
which  this  is  deduced  is  by  no  means  abstruse,  and  other 
applications  of  it  were  well  known  to  myself,  but  to  com¬ 
mence  a  text  book  on  optics  by  laying  down  in  the  most 
general  terms  the  object  sought  for,  and  then  proceeding  on 
these  lines,  was  a  very  great  advance  on  anything  th-n:  had 
previously  been  written.  After  reading  this  chapter  one  knows 
the  full  theory  of  our  ideal  lens,  its  perfect  defining  power,  etc., 
being  assumed  as  you  will  realise  in  the  definition  above. 
Czapski  then  proceeds  to  consider  how  far  these  conditions  can 
be  realised  in  practice,  by  a  series  of  spherical  refracting  sur¬ 
faces  lying  on  the  same  axis.  Naturally,  the  first  step  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Gauss  theory.  Having  done  this,  he  goes  on  to  con¬ 
sider,  with  great  simplicity  and  in  a  very  short  space,  the 
various  aberrations.  The  simplicity  is  due,  mainly,  to  two 
things  ;  first,  in  every  case  of  refraction  at  a  surface  Abbe 
makes  use  of  the  optical  invariant,  that  is,  the  product  of  rhe 
refractive  index  of  the  medium  and  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  of  the  ray  considered.  By  equating  the  values  of  tnis 
invariant  for  the  incident  and  refracted  rays  he  obtains  very 
simply  the  course  of  the  ray  through  the  system.  The  second 
point  of  simplification  is  rather  more  subtle,  but  it  may  be 
described  thus  :  Taking  a  pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from  the 
object  point  he  assumes  that  all  the  surfaces  are  free  from  aber¬ 
ration  except  one,  and  calculates  the  size  of  the  disc  or  line  in 
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which  the  rays  cut  that  image  plane  which  immediately  follows 
this  surface.  Then,  assuming  the  surface  to  be  free  from  aber¬ 
ration,  he  calculates  the  size  of  the  disc  or  line  in  the  object 
plane  which  would  produce  the  same  line  or  disc  on  the  image 
plane  mentioned  above.  Adding  the  similar  expressions  for  each 
surface  in  turn,  he  obtains  the  size  of  a  line  or  disc  in  the  object 
plane  which  would,  if  the  lens  were  free  from  aberration,  pr 
duce  the  same  appearance  on  the  final  image  plane  as  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  single  point  in  the  object  plane,  so  that,  if  this 
theoretical  line  or  disc  in  the  object  plane  reduces  to  a  point 
the  lens  is  free  from  the  aberration  considered. 

There  is  also  given  in  Czapski’s  work  a  condition,  compli¬ 
cated  but  not  actually  unworkable,  for  the  removal  of  coma  in  a 
pencil  having  a  finite  inclination  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  winch 
condition  forms  a  striking  illustration  of  the  value  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  Abbe’s  method  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  condi¬ 
tion  has  yet  been  stated  for  the  removal  of  astigmatism  in  a 
similar  pencil  of  light.  As  regards  distortion,  a  conditJon  for 
its  removal  from  pencils  having  a  finite  inclination  to  the  axis 
was  obtained  by  Professor  Lummer,  and  an  account  of  this  is 
-:ven  in  his  lectures,  referred  to  above,  and  also  in  Czapski’s 
work.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  fulfil,  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that,  unlike,  at  any  rate,  most  of  the  aberra¬ 
tions,  the  distortion  may  be  corrected  for  one  plane,  and  be 
offensively  prominent  in  other  planes,  while  the  definition  and 
field  of  the  lens  remain  good. 

This  is,  I  fear,  a  very  vague  sketch  of  a  subject  which  deserves 
far  more  attention  from  English  mathematicians  than  it  lias  yet 
received.  I  do  not  wish  to  cast  stones  at  the  University  from 
which  I  received  a  large  part  of  my  mathematical  education  and 
to  which  I  owe  a  great  deal  more  than  I  can  ever  repay,  but  I 
would  say  that  it  is  a  matter  for  very  great  regret  that  at  one 
of  the  principal  mathematical  schools  in  the  world  this  subject 
of  optics  has  been  so  much  neglected,  and  is  so  little  known, 
the  excuse  that  it  is  what  is  called  a  practical  subject  will  hold 
good,  for  I  am  certain  that  to  any  mathematician  who  reads  the 
works  which  I  have  mentioend  it  will  become  a  fascinating 
study,  and  open  up  great  possibilities  of  research,  even  for  a 
man  who  objects  to  soil  his  fingers — or  perhaps  I  should  say  his 
brain — with  so  common  a  thing  as  a  numerical  calculation. 
I  do  not  wish  to  decry  Cambridge  or  English  mathematicians, 
but  it  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  all  progress  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  in  regard  to  this  subject  has  been  left  to 
the  foreign  schools,  and  this  to  such  an  extent  that  Cambridge 
is  almost  ignorant  of  what  has  been  done. 

As  regards  future  progress  if  I  have  made  myself  at  all 
clear,  you  will  see,  I  think,  that  it  must  come  along  two  definite 
lines  ;  the  first  being  the  general  calculation  of  a  ray  passing 
through  a  system  at  a  finite  inclination  to  its  axis,  and  second, 
the  final  form  of  a  small  pencil  of  rays  of  which  such  a  ray  is 
the  axis.  The  difficulties  of  these  problems,  and  especially  of 
the  former,  seem  very  great ;  but  I  think  there  is  certainly  hope 
that  theoretical  results  may  be  obtained.  How  far  such  results 
may  help  to  simplify  the  present  numerical  computations  is 
another  matter,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  obtained  in  any 
form,  they  would,  be  of  immense  assistance  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  general  problems  of  lens  construction. 

Sx.  Lawrence  Carson,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 


We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  Avife  of  Mr. 
H.  M.  Smith,  Paris  manager  of  Messrs.  Kodak,  Ltd.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  join  us  in  offering  sympathy  to  Mr.  Smith  in  his  bereave¬ 
ment. 

We  have  received  the  syllabus  of  the  photographic  classes  for  the 
winter  session  of  1903,  to  be  held  at  the  Cripplegate  Institute,  Golden 
Lane,  London,  E.C. ,  under  the  instructorship  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Coe. 
Intending  pupils  should  send  to  Mr.  Coe  for  full  details. 


THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

Preliminary  Notice. 

The  48th  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Fh<  tog  Society  i 

opened  to  the  public  on  Thursday,  the  24th  inst.,  and  will  remain  | 
open  until  October  24th. 

The  fact  that  the  afternoon  private  view  and  evening  conversazione 
which  inaugurate  the  opening  of  the  exhibit. on  are  tins  a  ear  held 
on  Wednesdav,  instead  of  on  Saturday,  as  cu'toinary,  prevents  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  brief  general  survey  in  this  our  first  notice.  I  nlike 
the  majority  of  photographic  exhibitions,  a\  Inch  consist  of  a  more  or 
less  extensive  collection  of  pictures  illustrating  only  one  section  o£ 
photography,  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
embraces  a  much  larger  field  and  takes  cognisance  of  photography,  not  I 
only  in  its  pictorial,  but  in  its  scientific  and  commercial  aspects,  anu 
even  recognises  that  photographic  apparatus  and  materials  as  neces¬ 
saries  for  the  production  of  photographs  are  not  unworthy  of  a  place  1 
under  the  same  roof. 

On  these  lines  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  society  to  conduct  its 
exhibitions  for  the  past  three  years,  but  this  year  being  the  50th  of 
the  society’s  existence,  an  additional  feature  has  been  introduced  in 
celebration  of  the  jubilee.  In  addition  to  the  pictorial  works  selecte.1 
by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  a  room  has  been  devote  1 
to  pictorial  Avorks,  not  necessarily  modern,  pail  be  ng  pictures  which 
have  been  purchased  by  the  society  at  previous  exhibitions,  and  com¬ 
prise  the  society's  permanent  collection,  part  being  borrowed  from 
their  oAvners  and  the  remainder  being  contributed  by  their  authors  by 
invitation,  and,  as  a  further  tribute  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion, 
the  technical  section,  as  ordinarily  constituted,  has  been  strengthened 
by  a  loan  collection  of  scientific  and  technical  photographs,  intended 
to  illustrate  the  progress  and  present  position  of  photography  as  a 
science.  This  departure  from  customary  lines  has  certainly  justifiel 
itself  in  the  result,  although  that  result  is  very  far  from  realising  the 
original  programme.  The  pictorial  part  certainly  cannot  be  described 
as  comprehensively  “  illustrating  the  progress  and  the  present  position 
of  photography  as  an  art.”  It  is  merely  a  scratch  collection  of  pic¬ 
torial  photographs,  mostly  quite  modern,  the  few  that  might  be 
regarded  as  having  any  claim  to  antiquity  being  modern  prints  from 
the  negatives,  and  not  preserving  the  characteristics  of  the  original 
prints,  and,  as  a  Avhole,  scarcely  more  illustrative  of  the  progress  of 
pictorial  photography  than  the  collection  of  selected  pictorial  work 
Avhich  this  year,  as  heretofore,  forms  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the 
exhibition,  and  certainly  not  nearly  so  illustrative  of  its  present  posi¬ 
tion.  The  collection,  hoAvever,  apart  from  its  not  following  the  lines 
of  the  original  scheme,  is  really  a  most  interesting  one,  and  in  that 
sense  justifies  itself.  Those  Avho  have  taken  an  interest  in  current 
pictorial  photography  during  the  past  few  years  will  find  many  pleasing 
reminiscences  of  bygone  exhibitions,  and  others  will  at  any  rato 
accept  this  part  of  the  shoAv  as  the  outcome  of  a  praiseworthy  effort. 

The  pictorial  section  shows  a  complete  recovery  from  the  blight 
of  last  year.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  sixty  or  seventy  more 
pictures  have  been  accepted,  the  average  quality  is  distinctly  higher. 
The  selecting  committee  seem  to  haA'e  exercised  their  function  with 
broad-minded  toleration,  and  there  is  sufficient  variety  in  subject  and 
in  treatment  to  afford  folloAvers  of  all  schools  something  to  meet  their 
fancy.  The  gallery  devoted  to  the  pictorial  section  is  decorated  in 
the  someAvhat  crude  fashion  adopted  last  year;  indeed,  no  change 
whatever  has  been  made.  The  natural  tint  canvas  forms  a  background 
admirably  adapted  for  shoAving  photographs  to  advantage,  but  as  a 
decorative  scheme  the  hangings  are  not  calculated  to  enhance  the 
reputation  of  those  responsible.  The  judges,  Messrs.  W.  Crooke,  P.  H. 
Emerson,  B.A.,  M.B.,  J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  and  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A., 
have  awarded  seven  medals.  The  aAvards  will  probably  be  accepted 
by  most  Avith  equanimity,  albeit,  they  seem  mostly  to  have  been  made 
on  academic  or  traditionary  lines  rather  than  in  accordance  with 
advanced  ideas.  The  fortunate  recipients  of  the  medals  are:  — 
W.  A.  J.  Hensler,  for  “  ToAifing  a  Barge”;  Percy  Lewis,  for  “An 
Italian  Fruit  Stall”;  John  H.  Gear,  for  “Fenland”;  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Barton,  for  “  The  Awakening  ” ;  Furley  LeAvis,  for  “  Portrait  of  Oscar 
Arndt,  Esq.”;  W.  A.  Clark,  for  “The  Eastern  Crypt,  Winchester”; 
and  Carl  E.  Semon,  for  “Lassitude.” 

The  sections  devoted  to  those  who  provide  photographic  apparatus 
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and  materials  are  well  supported,  and  the  exhibits  as  a  whole  no  less 
interesting  than  usual.  The  Fountain  Court  is  again  occupied  by  stalls 
which  generally  are  decorated  in  good  taste,  but  occasionally 
commercial  zeal  seems  to  have  led  to  a  get-up  which  is  hardly  in 
keeping  with  the  building  or  the  occasion.  Messrs.  Adams  and  Co., 
of  26,  Charing  Cross  Road,  make  a  capital  display  of  cameras,  etc., 
of  their  own  manufacture,  both  hand  and  stand,  in  almost  bewildering 
variety ;  also  view  meters,  levels,  their  patent  brilliant  finder,  tripod 
stands  in  wood  and  metal,  camera  cases,  their  new  pattern  enlarging 
lantern,  and  other  photographic  requisites. 

Burroughs,  Wellcome,  and  Co.  show  chemicals  and  chemical  mix¬ 
tures  of  various  kinds  in  “  tabloid  ”  form.  Their  list  includes  practically 
every  substance  of  a  chemical  nature  used  in  photography,  besides 
compounds  for  developing,  fixing,  toning,  intensifying,  reducing,  etc., 
according  to  recognised  formulae.  They  also  show  transparencies, 
negatives,  prints,  etc.,  produced  by  means  of  tabloid  chemicals. 

The  Brooks  Watson  Daylight  Camera  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Aber- 
cromby  Works.  Liverpool,  exhibit  and  demonstrate  the  Rajar  Daylight 
Changing  Apparatus  for  cut  films. 

J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd.,  of  25,  Newman  Street,  W.,  exhibit  lenses 
and  cameras  for  various  classes  of  photography,  including  their  new 
series,  Adon  telephoto  lens;  also  their  new  “Service”  prismatic 
binoculars. 

C.  P.  Goerz,  1  to  6,  Holborn  Circus,  E.C. — The  Goerz  double  anas- 
tigmats,  Series  III.,  the  Hypergon  anastigmat,  the  Goerz  Anschutz 
folding  camera  for  ordinary  and  stereoscopic  work,  new  telephoto 
attachment  for  the  above-mentioned  cameras,  the  photostereo  binocular, 
also  enlargements  and  specimens  of  work. 

G.  Houghton  and  Sons,  88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  W.C.— Sanderson 
cameras  in  hand  and  stand  patterns,  and  of  various  sizes ;  cameras  of 
other  designs  for  plates  and  roll  films ;  Alvista  panoramic  cameras ; 
“  Ensign  ”  roll  films,  and  general  photographic  apparatus. 

The  Platinotype  Company,  22,  Bloomsbury  Street,  W.C. — 1 The 
Platinotype  Portrait  Lamp  and  Platinotype  papers  and  materials. 
Demonstrations  are  given  of  development  of  platinotype  prints  at 
intervals. 

Sanders  and  Crowhurst,  71,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W. — The  Bird- 
land,  a  new  focal  plane  reflex  camera;  the  Blocknote  camera,  with 
improved  changing  box  for  same ;  the  Southport  enlarging  easel  and 
table,  etc. 

Sanger  Shepherd,  and  Co.,  56  and  57,  Gray’s  Inn  Passage,  Red  Lion 
Street,  W.C.  Cameras  and  attachments  for  natural  colour  photo¬ 
graphy,  including  improved  patterns  of  repeating  backs ;  new  camera 
for  natural  colour  photography  taking  three  negatives  simultaneously 
by  one  exposure,  using  only  one  lens;  materials  for  natural  colour 
photography,  both  as  transparencies  and  prints  on  opaque  white  sur¬ 
face;  special  light  measuring  instruments;  trichromatic  light  filters 
and  fittings ;  plain  and  graduated  light  filters  for  orthochromatic  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  improved  hand  feed  arc  lamp  for  projection  work. 

W.  Watson  and  Sons,  513,  High  Holborn,  W.C. — Patent  Antinous 
releasers  for  roller  blind  and  diaphragm  shutters,  replacing  rubber  balls 
and  tubes;  new  model  Acme  camera,  with  triple  extension  and  new 
pattern  rising  front.  New  model  aluminium  tripods,  with  rotating 
and  flat  folding  tops;  Premier  Alpha  and  Vril  cameras  and  changing 
boxes;  holostigmat  lenses  for  portrait,  landscape,  and  process  photo¬ 
graphy;  new  time  instantaneous  focal  plane  shutter;  Rice’s  patent 
stereoscopic  transposing  frame,  etc. 

Wellington  and  Ward,  Ehtree,  Herts. — Bromide  enlargements  on 
rough  and  cream  crayon  platino  matt  surface  papers ;  enlargements 
from  Wellington  celluloid  films,  and  a  series  of  Wellington  anti-cutting 
celluloid  film  negatives. 


A  new  catalogue  (No.  18)  of  photographic  apparatus  and  materials 
is  to  hand  from  Hurman,  Limited,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  Dublin. 

We  much  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Raines,  the 
founder  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Alfred  Raines  and  Co. ,  of  St.  Mary’s 
Hoad,  Ealing,  artists  and  enlargers,  who  passed  away  suddenly  on 
Tuesday  last,  the  22nd  inst.,  aged  35.  We  understand  that  Mr.  H.  W. 
Haines  will  continue  to  manage  the  business.  The  funeral  will  take 
I  place  to-morrow,  Saturday  (at  two  o’clock),  at  South  Ealing. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  SCIENCE  ON  INDUSTRY. 

[Abstiact  of  the  President’s  Address  to  the  Southport  Meeting  of  the 
British  Association.] 

II 

WHAT  WILL  THEY  COST? 

The  comparison  shows  that  we  want  eight  new  universities,  some 
of  which,  of  course,  will  be  colleges  promoted  to  university  rank  and 
fitted  to  carry  on  university  work.  Three  of  them  are  already  named  : 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds.  If  our  present  university  shortage 
be  dealt  with  on  battleship  conditions,  to  correct  it  we  should  expend 
at  least  £8,000,000  for  new  construction,  and  for  the  pay  sheet  we 
should  have  to  provide  (8  plus  £50,000)  £400,000  yearly  for  personnel 
and  up-keep;  for  it  is  of  no  use  to  build  either  ships  or  universities 
without  manning  them.  Let  us  say,  roughly,  capitalising  the  yearly 
payment  at  2^  per  cent.,  £24,000,000.  At  this  stage  it  is  important 
to  inquire  whether  this  sum,  arrived  at  by  analogy  merely,  has  any 
relation  to  our  real  university  needs.  I  have  spent  a  year  in  making 
inquiries,  as  full  as  I  could  make  them,  of  friends  conversant  with 
the  real  present  needs  of  each  of  the  universities,  old  and  new.  I 
have  obtained  statistics  which  would  fill  a  volume,  and  personally 
I  believe  that  this  sum  at  least  is  required  to  bring  our  university 
system  up  to  anything  like  the  level  which  is  insisted  upon  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Germany.  Even  Oxford,  our  oldest  univer¬ 
sity,  will  still  continue  to  be  a  mere  bundle  of  colleges  unless  three 
millions  are  provided  to  enable  the  university,  properly  so  called, 
to  take  her  place  among  her  sisters  of  th<^  modern  world ;  and  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  the  principal  of  our  very  youngest  university,  Birming¬ 
ham,  has  shown  in  detail  how  five  millions  can  be  usefully  and  pro¬ 
perly  applied  in  that  one  locality  to  utilise  for  the  good  of  the  nation 
the  enthusiasm  and  scientific  capacity  which  are  only  waiting  for 
adequate  opportunity  of  development.  How  is  this  money  to  be  raised  ? 
I  reply,  without  hesitation,  duplicate  the  Navy  Bill  of  1888-89;  do 
at  once  for  brain  power  what  we  so  successfully  did  then  for  sea 
power.  Let  £24,000,000  be  set  apart  from  one  asset,  our  national 
wealth,  to  increase  the  other  brain  power.  Let  it  be  assigned  and 
borrowed  as  it  is  wanted ;  there  will  be  a  capital  sum  for  new  build¬ 
ings  to  be  erected  in  the  next  five  or  ten  years,  the  interest  of  the 
remainder  to  go  towards  increased  annual  endowments.  There  need 
be  no  difficulty  about  allocating  money  to  the  various  institutions. 
Let  each  university  make  up  its  mind  as  to  which  rank  of  the  German 
universities  it  wishes  to  emulate.  When  this  claim  has  been  agreed 
to,  the  sums  necessary  to  provide  the  buildings  and  teaching  staff 
of  that  class  of  university  should  be  granted  without  demur.  Let 
me  at  once  say  that  this  sum  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  practically  gone 
when  spent,  as  in  the  case  of  a  short-lived  ironclad.  It  is  a  loan 
which  will  bear  a  high  rate  of  interest.  This  is  not  my  opinion  merely  ; 
it  is  the  opinion  of  those  concerned  in  great  industrial  enterprises  and 
fully  alive  to  the  origin  and  effects  of  the  present  condition  of  things. 
Sir  John  Brunner,  in  a  speech  connected  wdth  the  Liverpool  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine,  stated  recently  that  if  we  as  a  nation  were  now 
to  borrow  ten  millions  of  money  in  order  to  help  science  by  putting 
up  buildings  and  endowing  professors,  we  should  get  the  money  back 
in  the  course  of  a  generation  a  hundredfold.  He  added  that  there  was 
no  better  investment  for  a  business  man  than  the  encouragement  of 
science,  and  that  every  penny  he  possessed  had  come  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  science  to  commerce.  According  to  Sir  Robert  Gift’en,  the 
Lhiited  Kingdom,  as  a  going  concern,  was,  in  1901,  worth 
£16,000,000,000.  Were  we  to)  put  aside  £24,000,000  for  gradually 
organising,  building  ,and  endowing  new  universities,  and  making  the 
existing  ones  more  efficient,  we  should  still  be  worth  £15,976,000,000 
— a  props  ty  well  worth  defending,  by  all  the  means,  and  enief  among 
these  brain  power,  we  can  command.  If  it  be  held  that  this,  or  any¬ 
thing  like  it,  is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  correcting  past  carelessness 
or  stupidity,  the  reply  is  that  the  £120,000,000  recently  spent  on  the 
navy,  a  sum  five  times  greater,  has  been  spent  to  correct  a  sleepy 
blunder,  not  one  whit  more  inimical  to  the  future  welfare  of  our 
country  than  that  which  has  brought  about  our  present  educational 
position.  We  had  not  sufficiently  recognised  what  other  nations  had 
done  in  the  way  of  shipbuilding,  just  as  until  now  we  have  not  recog¬ 
nised  what  they  have  been  doing  in  university  building.  Further,  I 
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am  told  that  the  sujn  of  £24.000,000  is  less  than  half  the  amount  by 
which  Germany  is  yearly  enriched  by  having  improved  upon  our 
chemical  industries,  owing  to  our  lack  of  scientific  training.  Many 
other  industries  have  been  attacked  in  the  same  way  since  ;  but  taking 
this  one  instance  alone,  if  we  had  spent  this  money  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  Prince  Consort  first  called  attention  to  our  backwardness, 
the  nation  would  now  be  much  richer  than  it  is,  and  would  have  much 
less  to  fear  from  competition.  Suppose  we  were  to  set  about  putting 
our  educational  house  in  order,  so  as  to  secure  a  higher  quality  and 
greater  quantity  of  brain  power,  it  would  not  be  the  first  time  in 
history  that  this  has  been  done.  Both  Prussia  after  Jena,  and  France 
after  Sedan,  acted  on  the  view: — - 

“  When  land  is  gone  and  money  spent, 

Then  learning  is  most  excellent.” 

Afteii  Jena,  which  left  Prussia  a  “  bleeding  and  lacerated  mass,”  the 
King  and  his  wise  counsellors,  among  them  men  who  had  gained  know¬ 
ledge  from  Kant,  determined,  as  they  put  it,  “to  supply  the  loss  of 
territory  by  intellectual  effort.”  What  did  they  do?  In  spite  of  uni¬ 
versal  poverty,  three  Universities,  so  say  nothing  of  observatories  and 
other  institutions,  were  at  once  founded,  secondary  education  was 
developed,  and  in  a  few  years  the  mental  resources  were  so  well  looked 
after  that  Lord  Palmerston  defined  the  kingdom  in  question  as  “  a 
country  of  damned  professors.”  After  Sedan — a  battle,  as  Moltke  told 
us,  “won  by  the  schoolmaster” — France  made  even  more  strenuous 
efforts.  The  old  University  of  France,  with  its  “  academies  ”  in  various 
places,  was  replaced  by  15  independent  Universities,  in  all  of  which 
are  faculties  of  letters,  sciences,  law,  and  medicine.  The  development 
of  the  University  of  Paris  has  been  truly  marvellous.  In  1897-98  there 
were  12,000  students,  and  the  cost  was  £200,000  a  year.  But  even 
more  wonderful  than  these  examples  is  the  “intellectual  effort”  made 
by  Japan,  not  after  a  war,  but  to  prepare  for  one.  The  question  is, 
Shall  we  wait  for  a  disaster  and  then  imitate  Prussia  and  France ;  or 
shall  we  follow  Japan  and  thoroughly  prepare  by  “  intellectual  effort” 
for  the  industrial  struggle  which  lies  before  us? 

RESEARCH. 

When  dealing  with  our  Universities  I  referred  to  the  importance  of 
research,  as  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful 
engine  of  education  that  we  possess.  But  education,  after  all.  is  but  a 
means  to  the  end,  which,  from  the  national  point  of  view,  is  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  old  and  the  production  of  new  knowledge.  Its  national 
importance,  apart  from  education,  is  now  so  generally  recognised  that 
in  all  civilised  nations  except  our  own  means  of  research  are  being 
daily  more  amply  provided  for  all  students  after  they  have  passed 
through  their  University  career;  and,  more  than  this,  for  all  who  can 
increase  the  country's  renown  or  prosperity  by  the  making  of  new 
knowledge,  upon  which  not  only  commercial  progress  but  all  intellectual 
advance  must  depend.  I  am  so  anxious  that  my  statement  of  our 
pressing,  and,  indeed,  imperative,  needs  in  this  direction  should  not 
be  considered  as  resting  upon  the  possibly  interested  opinion  of  a 
student  of  science  merely  that  I  must  trouble  you  with  still  more  quo¬ 
tations.  Listen  to  Mr.  Balfour  : — “  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  who 
looks  round  the  equipment  of  our  Universities  or  medical  schools  or 
other  places  of  education  can  honestly  say  in  his  heart  that  we  have 
done  enough  to  equip  research  with  all  the  costly  armoury  which 
research  must  have  in  these  modern  days.  We,  the  richest  country  in 
the  world,  lag  behind  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Is 
it  not  disgraceful  ?  Are  we  too  poor  or  are  we  too  stupid  ?  ”  It  is 
imagined  by  many  who  have  given  no  thought  to  the  matter  that  this 
research  should  be  closely  allied  with  some  application  of  science  being 
utilised  at  the  time.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  ;  nothing 
could  be  more  unwise  than  such  a  limitation.  Surely  all  the  laws  of 
nature  will  be  ultimately  of  service,  and  therefore  there  is  much  more 
future  help  to  be  got  from  a  study  of  the  unknown  and  the  unused 
than  we  can  hope  to  obtain  by  continuing  the  study  of  that  which  is 
pretty  well  known  and  utilised  already.  It  was  a  King  of  France, 
Louis  XIV.,  who  first  commended  the  study  of  the  mcme  inutile. 
Years  ago  we  had  Faraday  apparently  wasting  his  energies  and  time 
in  playing  with  needles;  electricity  now  fills  the  world.  To-day  men 
of  science  in  all  lands  are  studying  the  emanations  of  radium ;  no  re¬ 
search  could  be  more  abstract,  but  who  knows  what  advance  in  human 
thought  may  follow  or  what  gigantic  world-transforming  superstructure 


may  eventually  be  raised  on  the  minute  foundation  they  are  laying1'  i 
If  we  so  organise  our  teaching  forces  that  we  can  use  them  at  all 
stages,  from  the  gutter  to  the  University,  to  sift  <  ut  for  us  potential 
Faradays— to  utilise  the  mental  products  which  otherwise  would  he 
wasted — it  is  only  by  enabling  such  men  to  continue  their  1<  aiming 
after  their  teaching  is  over  that  we  shall  be  able  to  secure  the  greatest  I 
advantage  which  any  educational  system  can  alb  rd.  It  is  mov  more  I 
than  30  years  ago  that  my  attention  w  as  specially  di  iwn  to  this 
question  of  the  endowment  of  research  first,  by  con\»  i  it  ions  with  M. 
Dumas,  the  permanent  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  who 
honoured  me  by  his  friendship ;  and,  secondly',  by  my  association  with 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  l)r.  Appleton  in  their  endeavouis  to  call 
attention  to  the  matter  in  this  country.  At  that  time  a  g  nei.il  scheme  I 
of  endowment  suggested  by  Dumas  was  being  carried  out  by  Duruy. 
This  took  the  form  of  the  Ecole  speciale  do#  Hauti *  Ktudvs;  it  was 
what  our  fellowship  system  was  meant  to  be  an  endowment  of  the 
research  of  post-graduate  students  in  each  seat  of  learning.  The  j 
French  effort  did  not  begin  then.  I  may  here  tell,  as  it  was  told  me 
by  Dumas,  the  story  of  Leon  Foucault,  whose  many  discoveries  shed  a 
glory  on  France  and  revived  French  industry  in  many  directions.  In  : 
1851,  when  Prince  Napoleon  was  President  of  the  Republic,  he  sent 
for  Dumas  and  some  of  his  colleagues  and  told  them  that  during  his 
stay  in  England,  and  afterwards  in  his  study  of  the  great  exhibition  of  | 
that  year,  he  had  found  there  a  greater  industrial  development  than  in 
France,  and  more  applications  of  science,  adding  that  he  wished  to 
know  how  such  a  state  of  things  could  be  at  once  remedied.  The 
answer  was  that  new  applications  depended  upon  new  knowledge,  and 
that  therefore  the  most  direct  and  immediate  way  was  to  find  and  ; 
encourage  men  who  were  likely  by  research  in  pure  science  to  produce  I 
this  new'  knowledge,  the  Prince-President  at  once  asked  fni  names;  , 
that  of  Leon  Foucault  was  the  only  one  mentioned  during  the  first  j 
interview'.  Some  time  afterwards — to  be  exact,  at  about  11  in  the  j 
morning  of  December  2 — Dumas’s  servant  informed  him  that  there  was 
a  gentleman  in  the  hall  named  Foucault  who  wished  to  see  him,  and 
he  added  that  he  appeared  to  be  very  ill.  When  shown  into  the  study 
Foucault  wTas  too  agitated  to  speak,  and  was  blind  with  tears.  His  E 
reply7  to  Dumas’s  soothing  questions  was  to  take  from  his  pockets  two 
rolls  of  bank  notes,  amounting  to  200,000f.,  and  place  them  on  the 
table.  Finally,  he  was  able  to  say  that  lie  had  been  with  the 
Prince-President  since  8  o’clock  that  morning  discussing  the  possible  j 
improvement  of  French  science  and  industry ;  and  that  Napoleon  had  ' 
finally  given  him  the  money,  requesting  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
aid  the  State.  Foucault  ended  by  saying  that  on  realising  the  greatness 
of  the  task  thus  imposed  upon  him  his  fears  and  feelings  had  got  the 
better  of  him,  for  the  responsibility  seemed  more  than  he  could  bear. 
The  movement  in  England  to  which  I  have  referred  began  in  1872,  , 
when  a  society  for  the  organisation  of  academical  study  was  formed 
in  connection  with  the  inquiry  into  the  revenues  of  Oxford  and  Cam-  ; 
bridge,  and  there  wrns  a  famous  meeting  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern, 
Mark  Pattison  being  in  the  chair.  Brodie,  Rolleston,  Carpenter 
Burdon-Sanderson  were  among  the  speaker’s,  and  the  first  resolutioi 
carried  was,  “  That  to  have  a  class  of  men  whose  lives  are  devoted  t<  j 
research  is  a  national  object,”  The  movement  died  in  consequence  . 
of  the  want  of  sympathy  of  the  University  authorities.  In  the  yeai 
1874  the  subject  was  inquired  into  by  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  s 
Commission;  and,  after  taking  much  remarkable  evidence,  including 
that  of  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Commission  recommended  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  then  grant  of  £1.000,  which  was  expended  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Society  on  instruments  needed  in  re¬ 
searches  carried  on  by  private  individuals,  should  be  increased,  so  that, 
personal  grants  should  be  made.  This  recommendation  was  accepted 
and  acted  on;  the  grant  was  increased  to  £4,000,  and  finally  other 
societies  were  associated  wfith  the  Royal  Society  in  its  administration. 
The  committee,  however,  was  timorous,  possibly  owing  to  the  apathy  i 
of  the  Universities  and  the  general  carelessness  on  such  matters,  and, 
onlv  one  personal  grant  was  made ;  the  whole  conception  fell  through. 
Meantime,  however,  opinion  has  become  more  educated  and  alive  to 
the  extreme  importance  of  research  to  the  nation,  and  in  1891  a  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  to  the  Royal  Commission  which  administers  the, 
proceeds  of  the  1851  Exhibition  that  a  sum  of  about-  £6,000  a  year; 
available  for  scholarships  should  be  employed  in  encouraging  post¬ 
graduate  research  throughout  the  whole  Empire.  As  what  happened; 
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i  old  in  the  memoirs  of  Lord  Playfair,  it  is  not  indiscreet  in  me 
t  state  that  when  I  proposed  this  new  form  of  the  endowment  of 
r  nrrch  it  would  not  have  surprised  me  if  the  suggestion  had  been 
d  lined.  It  was  carried  through  by  Lord  Playfair’s  enthusiastic  sup- 
j  t.  This  system  has  been  at  work  ever  since,  and  the  good  that 
1;  been  done  by  it  is  now  generally  conceded.  It  is  a  supreme  satis- 
f  tion  to  me  to  know  that  in  this  present  year  of  grace  the  national 
i:  lortance  of  the  study  of  the  mcme  inutile  is  more  generally  recognised 
t  n  it  was  during  the  times  to  which  I  have  referred  in  my  brief 
svey;  and,  indeed,  we  students  are  fortunate  in  having  on  our  side 
i  this  matter  two  members  of  his  Majesty’s  Government,  who  two 
v  rs  ago  spoke  with  no  uncertain  sound  upon  this  matter  :  — 

Do  we  lack  the  imagination  required  to  show  what  these  apparently 
i  iote  and  abstract  studies  do  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  ?  We 
c  appreciate  that  which*  obviously  and  directly  ministers  to  human 
a'ancement.  and  felicity,  but  seem,  somehow  or  another,  to  be 
cicient  in  that  higher  form  of  imagination,  in  that  longer  sight, 
vich  sees  in  studies  which  have  no  obvious,  necessary,  or  imme- 
cte  result  the  foundation  of  the  knowledge  which  shall  give  far 
□  ater  happiness  to  mankind  than  any  immediate,  material,  industrial 
a 'ancement  can  possibly  do;  and  I  fear,  and  greatly  fear,  that, 
1  king  that  imagination,  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  lay  in  the 
grious  race  run  now  by  civilised  countries  in  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
a  i  we  have  permitted  ourselves  so  far  to  too  large  an  extent  to  depend 
on  others  for  those  additions  to  our  knowledge  which  surely  we 
ight  have  made  for  themselves.” — (Mr.  Balfour,  “Nature,”  May  30, 
LI.) 

1 1  would  remind  you  that  all  history  shows  that  progress — national 
j  igress  of  every  kind — depends  upon  certain  individuals  rather  than 
i  nr  the  mass.  Whether  you  take  religion,  or  literature,  or  political 
pernment,  or  art,  or  commerce,  the  new  ideas,  the  great  steps,  have 
l;n  made  by  individuals  of  superior  quality  and  genius,  who  have, 
£  it  were,  dragged  the  mass  of  the  'nation  up  one  step  to  a  higher 
1  el.  So  it  must  be  in)  regard  to  material  progress.  The  position 
cthe  nation  to-day  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  men  like  Watt  and  Ark- 
light,  or,  in  our  own  time,  to  the  Armstrongs,  the  Whitworths,  the 
living,  and  the  Siemenses.  These  are  the  men  who,  by  their  dis- 
('eries,  by  their  remarkable  genius,  have  produced  the  ideas  upon 
rich  others  have  acted  and  which  have  permeated  the  whole  mass 
(  the  nation  and  affected  the  whole  of  its  proceedings.  Therefore, 
r  at  we  have  to  do,  and  this  is  our  special  task  and'  object,  is  to 
])duce  more  of  the  e  great  men.” — (Mr.  Chamberlain,  “The  Times,” 
Ciuary  18,  1901.) 

-  finally  come  to  the  political  importance  of  research.  A  country’s 
l  earch  is  as  important  in  the  long  run  as  its  battleships.  The  most 
t quent  teaching  as  to  its  national  value  we  owe  to  Mr.  Carnegie, 
f  he  has  given  the  sum  of  £2,000,000  to  found  a  system  of  endow- 
mts,  his  chief  purpose  being,  in  his  own  words,  “to  secure  if 
Ipsible  for  the  United  States  of  America  leadership  in  the  domain 
(discovery  and  the  utilisation  of  new  forces  for  the  benefit  of  man.” 
1  re  is  a  distinct  challenge  to  Britain.  Judging  by  experience  in  this 
untry,  in  spite  of  the  magnificent  endowment  of  research  by  Mond 
c  l  Lord  Iveagh,  the  only  source  of  possible  competition  in  the  British 
i  erest  is  the  State,  which  certainly  could  not  put  the  1-8, 000th  part 
<  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country  to  better  use ;  for  without 
fill  help  both  our  universities  and  our  battleships  will  become  of 
nidly  dwindling  importance.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  have  in- 
tided  the  importance  of  endowing  research  among  the  chief  points 
i  which  I  have  been  anxious  to  draw  your  attention. 

A  SCIENTIFIC  NATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

hi  referring  to  the  new  struggle  for  existence  among  civilised 
immunities  I  pointed  out  that  the  solution  of  a  large  number  of 
f  entific  problems,  is  now  daily  required  for  the  State  service,  and 
lit  in  this  and  other  ways  the  source  and  standard  of  national 
( iciency  have  been  greatly  changed.  Much  evidence  bearing  upon 
1 3  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  required  for  the  proper  adminis- 
Ution  of  the  public  departments,  and  the  amount  of  scientific  work 
<ne  by  and  for  the  nation,  was  brought  before  the  Royal  Coinmis- 

’U  on  Science,  presided  over  by  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  now 
-lie  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  Commission  unanimously 

-oinmended  that  the  State  should  be  aided  by  a  scientific  council 


in  facing  the  new  problems  constantly  arising.  But  while  the  home 
Government  has  apparently  made  up  its  mind  to  neglect  the  advice 
so  seriously  given,  it  should  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  us  all  to 
know  that  the  application  of  the  resources  of  modern  science  to  the 
economic,  industrial,  and  agricultural  development  of  India  has  for 
many  years  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Government  of  that 
country.  The  Famine  Commissioners  of  1878  laid  much  stress  on  the 
institution  of  scientific  inquiry  and  experiment  designed  to  lead  to  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  food  supply  and  to  the  greater  stability  of 
agricultural  out-turn,  ivhile  the  experience  of  recent  years  has  indi¬ 
cated  the  increasing  importance  of  the  study  of  the  economic  products 
and  mineral  bearing  tracts.  Lord  Curzon  has  recently  ordered  the 
heads  of  the  various  scientific  departments  to  form  a  board,  which 
shall  meet  twice  annually,  to  begin  with,  to  formulate  a  programme 
and  to  review  past  work.  The  board  is  also  to  act  as  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  Government,  providing  among  other  matters,  for  the 
proper  co-ordination  of  all  matters  of  scientific  inquiry  affecting 
India’s  welfare.  Lord  Curzon  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated  upon 
the  step  he  has  taken,  which  is  certain  to  bring  benefit  to  our  great 
dependency.  The  importance  of  such  a  board  is  many  times  greater 
at  home,  with  so  many  external  as  well  as  internal  interests  to  look 
after — problems  common  to  peace  and  war,  problems  requiring  the  help 
of  the  economic  as  well  as  of  the  physical  sciences.  It  may  be  asked, 
What  is  done  in  Germany,  where  science  is  fostered  and  utilised  far 
more  than  here?  The  answer  is,  There  is  such  a  council.  I  fancy 
very  much  like  what  our  Privy  Council  once  was.  It  consists  of 
representatives  of  the  Ministry,  the  universities,  the  industries,  and 
agriculture.  It  is  small,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  members,  con¬ 
sultative,  and  it  reports  direct  to  the  Emperor.  It  does  for  indus¬ 
trial  war  what  military  and  so-called  defence  councils  do  for  national 
armaments ;  it  considers  everything  relating  to  the  use  of  brain 
power  in  peace — from  alterations  in  school  regulations  and  the 
organisations  of  the  universities  to  railway  rates  and  fiscal  schemes, 
including  the  adjustment  of  duties.  I  am  informed  that  what  this 
council  advises  generally  becomes  law.  It  should  be  pretty  obvious 
that  a  nation  so  provided  must  have  enormous  chances  in  its  favour. 
It  is  a  question  of  drilled  battalions  against  an  undisciplined  army, 
of  the  use  of  the  scientific  spirit  as  opposed  to  the  hope  of  “  muddling 
through.”  Mr.  Haldane  has  recently  reminded  us  that  “the  weapons 
which  science  places  in  the  hands  of  those  who  engage  in  great  rivalries 
of  commerce  leave  those  who  are  without  them,  however  brave,  as 
badly  off  as  were  the  Dervishes  of  Omdurnran  against  the  Maxims  of 
Lord  Kitchener.”  Without  such  machinery  as  this,  how  can  our 
ministers  and  rulers  be  kept  completely  informed  on  a  thousand  things 
of  vital  importance?  Why  should  our  position  and  requirements  as 
an  industrial  and  thinking  nation  receive  less  attention  from  the 
authorities  than  the  head-dress  of  the  Guards?  How,  in  the  words 
of  Lord  Curzon  (“  The  Times,”  September  30,  1902),  can  “  the  life  and 
vigour  of  a  nation  be  summed  up  before  the  world  in  the  person  of  its 
Sovereign,”  if  the  national  organisation  is  so  defective  that  it  has  no 
means  of  keeping  the  head  of  the  State  informed  on  things  touching  the 
most  vital  and  lasting  interests  of  the  country?  We  seem  to  be  stih 
in  the  Palceolithic  Age  in  such  matters,  the  chief  difference  being 
that  the  sword  has  replaced  the  flint  implement.  Some  may  say  that 
it  is  contrary  to  our  habit  to  expect  the  Government  to  interest  itself 
too  much  or  to  spend  money  on  matters  relating  to  peace,  that  war 
dangers  are  the  only  ones  to  be  met  or  to  be  studied.  But  this  view 
leaves  science  and  the  progress  of  science  out  of  the  question.  Every 
scientific  advance  is  now,  and  will  in  the  future  be  more  and  more, 
applied  to  war.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  an  armed  force  with 
scientific  corps ;  it  is  a  question  of  an  armed  force  scientific  from  top 
to  bottom.  Thank  God  the  navy  has  already  found  this  out.  Science 
will  ultimately  rule  ail  the  operations  both  of  peace  and  war.  and 
therefore  the  industrial  and  the  fighting  population  must  both  have 
a  large  common  ground  for  education.  Already  it  is  not  looking 
too  far  ahead  to  see  that  in  a  perfect  State  there  will  be  a  double 
use  of  each  citizen — a  peace  use  and  a  war  use ;  and  the  more  science 
advances  the  more  the  old  difference  between  the  peaceful  citizen  and 
the  man  at  arms  will  disappear.  The  barrack,  if  it  still  exists,  and 
the  workshop  will  be  assimiliated ;  the  land  unit,  like  the  battle¬ 
ship,  will  become  a  school  of  applied  science,  self-contained,  in  which 
the  officers  will  be  the  efficient  teachers.  I  do  not  think  it  is  yet 
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recognised  how  much  the  problem  of  national  defence  has  thus  become 
associated  with  that  with  which  we  are  now  chiefly  concerned.  These, 
then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  compel  me  to  point  out  that 
a  scientific  council,  which  might  be  a  scientific  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  in  dealing  primarily  with  the  national  needs  in  times 
of  peace,  would  be  a  source  of  strength  to  the  nation.  To  sum  up, 
then.  My  earnest  appeal  to  you  is  to  gird  up  your  loins  and  see 
to  it  that  the  science  of  the  British  Empire  shall  no  longer  remain 
unorganised.  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  you  how  the  nation 
at  present  suffers  from  the  absence  of  a  powerful,  continuous,  reasoned 
expression  of  scientific  opinion,  urging  in  season  and  out  of  season  that 
we  shall  be  armed  as  other  nations  are,  with  efficient  universities 
and  facilties  for  research  to  uphold  the  flag  of  Britain  in  the  domain 
of  learning  and  discovery,  and  what  they  alone  can  bring.  I  have 
also  endeavoured  to  show  how,  when  this  is  done,  the  nation  will  still 
be  less  strong  than  it  need  be  if  there  be  not  added  to  our  many  exist¬ 
ing  councils  another  to  secure  that  even  during  peace  the  benefits 
which  a  proper  co-ordination  of  scientific  effort  in  the  nation’s  interest 
can  bring  shall  not  be  neglected  as  they  are  at  present.  Lest  some 
of  you  may  think  that  the  scientific  organisation  which  I  trust  you 
will  detrmine  to  found  would  risk  success  in  working  on  such  large 
lines,  let  me  remind  you  that  in  1859,  when  the  late  Prince  Consort 
occupied  this  chair,  he  referred  to1  “  impediments  ”  to  scientific  pro¬ 
gress,  and  said,  “They  are  often  such  as  can  only  be  successfully 
dealt  with  by  the  powerful  arm  of  the  State  or  the  long  purse  of  the 
nation.”  If  the  Prince  Consort  had  lived  to  continue  his  advocacy 
of  science  our  position  to-day  would  have  been  very  different.  His 
early  death  was  as  bad  for  Britain  as  the  loss  of  a  great  campaign. 
If  we  cannot  make  up  what  we  have  lost  matters  cannot  mend.  I 
have  done  what  I  feel  to  be  my  duty  in  bringing  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  before  you.  It  is  now  your  duty,  if  you  agree  with 
me,  to  see  that  it  be  put  right.  You  can  if  you  will. 

Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S. 

- +. - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 

The  eleventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Salon,  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly,  W. ,  was  inaugurated  by  the  usual  private 
view  to  the  members  of  the  Linked  Ring  and  their  friends  on  Thursday, 
the  17th  inst. ,  and  rvas  opened  to  the'  public  on  the  following  day. 

We  can  hardly  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Linked  Ring  upon 
commencing  its  second  decade  of  exhibition  holding  with  a  particularly 
brilliant  display.  The  present  is  a  good  exhibition,  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  is  interesting  and  very  little!  of  it  is  really  bad,  but  our 
impression  of  the  exhibition  ajs  a  whole  is  that  it  mostly  consists  of 
attempts  to  repeat  the  successes  of  the  past  on  the  same  lines.  The 
success  of  the  Salon  has  been  achieved  by  its  daring  disregard  of 
conventional  and  academic  ideas.  It  has  presented  us  a  succession 
of  surprises,  with  work  which  alternately  led  us  to  derision  and 
excited  our  enthusiastic  admiration.  We  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  expect  excitement  that  without  the  drug  Avhich  produces  the  effect 
there  is  a  feeling  of  depression.  There  is  nothing  in  this  year’s 
exhibition  to  create  the  slightest  excitement.  As  we  have  said, 
much  of  the  work  is  interesting,  some  of  it  one  cannot  help  admiring 
in  a  quiet  Avay,  and  there  is  not  a  single  atrocity. 

As  the  Salon  has  always,  been  largely  supported  by  foreign  con¬ 
tributors,  it  will  be  interesting  to  some  to  learn  that  the  number  of 
exhibitors  is  in  round  figures  100.  Of  these,  about  one-fifth  are 
American,  one-seventh  Continental,  and  two-thirds  British. 

Reginald  Craigie  is  represented  by  two  pictures.  In  “A  Portrait 
of  Hermann  Vezin,  the  Actor,”  he  has  made  admirable  use  of  a  great 
opportunity.  As  an  example  of  simple  photography  it  is  valuable 
as  a  corrective  of  the  idea  that  a  photograph  must  fail  as  a  work 
of  art  if  it  betray  its  photographic  origin.  It  is  a.  quiet,  dignified 
portrait,  and  is  full  of  breadth,  although  highly  finished  as  a 
photograph.  His  “Court  of  Directors,  Bank  of  England,”  strikes  a 
curious  note  in  gallery  in  which  anything  approaching  an  ordinary 
conventional  group  is  taboo,  but  it  justifies  its  position.  There  is 
much  that  is  conventional  about  it,  but  it  is  far  from  being  ordinary. 
The  difficulties  of  the  subject  have  been  very  skilfully  overcome. 


Chas.  Moss  has  several  of  the  most  prominent  pictures  in  the  galle  ' 
They  are  unmistakable  without  referring  to  the  catalogue,  wh 
means,  of  course,  that  his  style  has  not  materially  altered  ;  but  .dthou 
he  Iras  gained  in  technique,  in  mastery  over  liis  medium,  his  pictu 
ha\Te  not  the  “go”  in  them  of  some  of  his  earlier  work.  Geod 
Davison’s  work  is  disappointing,  and  certainly  not  worthy  of  hi 
Two  pictures  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  remind  us  ii resist  ibly  ! 
those  bad  old  days  of  the  Salon,  when  anything  tliat  broke  aw 
from  the  conventional  photograph  was  accepted  as  progressive,  e\ 
although  the  innovation  was  bad,  and  his  attempts  at  gum  bichroma 
do  not  convince  one  that  he  is  able  to  control  the  process  instead 
letting  it  run  away  with  him. 

Quite  a  number  of  American  and  Continental  workers  who  ha 
been  staunch  supporters  of  this  exhibition  are  unrepresented  t 
year.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  Mrs.  Iviisebier,  Clareri 
White,  E.  Holland  Day,  A.  Stieglitz,  and  E.  J.  Steichen ;  among  t 
latter,  H.  Henneberg,  H.  Watsek,  R.  Le  Begue,  and  Dr.  Spit*  i 
The  foreign  element  is,  however,  still  sufficiently  in  evidence  to  gi 
a  tone  to  the  exhibition.  Among  the  American  Avorkers,  Alv> 
Langdon  Coburn  promises  to  be  a  valuable  recruit.  His  Avork  sho 
that  he  is  possessed  of  imagination  and  is  not  afraid  of  giving  it  f  ] 
SAving,  and  with  a  better  appreciation  of  the  limitations  of  his  medii! 
and  greater  mastery  over  it,  he  should  attain  a  high  position  amoj 
pictorial  photographers.  His  portrait  of  Mrs.  Kaisebier  is  admirab 
and  in  “The  Portrait  of  My  Grandmother”  lie  has  produced] 
picture  which,  though  hardly  pleasing  at  the  first  glance,  fully  justif, 
itself  on  better  acquaintance.  'The  treatment  is  strange  but  extreme 
interesting.  Miss  Mathilde  Weil  shows  some  graceful  work,  but 
is  not  quite  so  distinctly  characteristic  as  usual,  and  the  same  rema 
Avould  apply  to  a  number  of  the  best  known  among  the  exhibito 
Yarnall  0.  Abbott  is  at  his  best  in  his  portrait  of  A.  L.  Cobui 
but  in  several  subject-pictures,  intended  apparently  for  book  illust 
tions,  he  has  adopted  a  method  of  vignetting  wliich  is  far  from  sat] 
factory.  R.  Demachy  and  C.  Puyo,  if  Ave  may  speak  of  them  togetlr 
both  worthily  support  their  reputations.  Each  has  a  number 
exhibits  characterised  by  the  same  good  qualities  as  of  yore,  b| 
none  of  their  work  is  conspicuous  from  its  size  or  fiorn  its  subje 
It  is,  hoAA’ever,  of  the  same  distinction  and  refinement  of  treatmei 
“  Speed,”  by  Demachy,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  noticeable  on  accor 
of  subject.  It  represents  simply  a  motor  car  running  at  high  spt 
on  a  level  stretch  of  road,  Avith  the  accompaniment  of  a  cloud  of  du 
It  is  an  entirely  successful  attempt  at  making  a  picture  of  a  ye 
matter-of-fact  principal  object. 

The  portraits  Avhich  folloAv  the  more  ordinary  lines  of  portraiti 
are  neither  numerous  nor  especially  noticeable.  We  have  alrea 
referred  to  that  by  R.  Craigie.  A  portrait  of  E.  W.  Hornung,  ; 
Fred  Hollyer,  is  good,  but  has  no  feature  which  calls  for  remai 
and  the  rarv  tones  of  Harold  Baker’s  portrait  of  E.  R.  Taylor 
not  commend  it.  Baron  A.  de  Meyer  has,  hoAvever,  achieved  a  nota 
success  in  his  two  portraits  of  his  Majesty  the  King — a  head  an 
three-quarter  length  figure.  The  latter  will  probably  be:  the  ir 
popular,  and  apart  from  the  interest  of  the  subject,  it  Avould  be 
of  the  most  noticeable  pictures  in  the  gallery.  Craig  Annan’s  portr. 
are  not  in  his  happiest  vein.  That  of  P.  Macgillivray  seems  unne. 
sarily  obscure,  and  that  of  Frau  Muthasius  is  rather  interesting  fr 
the  singularity  of  the  subject  than  attractive  from  the  treatment  of  it  ; 

Horsley  Hinton  shows  tAvo  large  landscapes,  which  one  can  ident 
easily  without  the  catalogue,  and  tAvo  in  which  he  has  depart' 
somewhat  from  Ins  best-known  style.  He  achieves  the  usual  amor 
of  success.  A.  Keighley  co’  .tinues  to  favour  studies  of  she< 
Although  his  work  is  always  interesting,  it  would  be  still  more 
if  he  gave  us  a  little  more  variety  in  treatment. 

An  attempt  at  an  application  of  photography  outside  the  stric 
pictorial,  by  Eustace  Calland,  in  two  designs  for  book  covers, 
extremely  successful,  and  perhaps  the  only  serious  attempt  at  1 
humorous  is  to  be  found  in  Ward  Muir’s  parody  of  that  famous  w< 
of  art  “The  Seven  Pines.” 


“The  Camera  and  its  Movements”  is  the  title  of  No.  4  of  t 
“  Photogram  Series  of  Penny  Pamphlets  on  Photography,”  j' 
received  from  Dawbarn  and  Ward,  Ltd. 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  WASHINGTON  TEASDALE. 

1  :n  of  science  in  many  fields  of  study,  and  indeed  all  who  knew  him, 

■\  1  learn  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Washington  Teasdale,  of 
]  sds.  Mr.  Teasdale,  who  was  attending  the  recent  meetings  of  the 
]  fish  Association  at  Southport,  was  seized  with  illness  while  visiting 
e  riend  at  an  hotel  a  week  ago  last  Thursday.  There  he  remained  in 
e  tate  of  coma  for  some  time,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  was  on  the 
l  d  to  recovery,  but  he  had  another  attack  on  Friday,  and  he  died 
c  Saturday  night,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

The  doyen  of  local  scientists,  Mr.  Teasdale  was  well  known  and 
a  loomed  wherever  men  of  science  most  do  congregate.  He  was  more 
t  in  a  mere  dabbler ;  in  certain  branches  he  was  something  of  an 
E  hority.  For  him  science  had  an  absorbing  interest,  and  for  the 
£  sater  part  of  his  life  it  was  almost  his  sole  occupation,  and  a  hobby 
tp,t  gave  a  joy  to  existence. 

i’rom  boyhood  his  mind  showed  a  scientific  bent.  His  father  dying 
1  ore  Washington  had  reached  manhood,  he  and  his  younger  brother 
e  1  his  sister  were  brought  up  to  some  extent  under  the  guardianship 
( their  grandfather,  the  late  Mr.  Christopher  Heaps,  a  distinguished 
1  eds  citizen  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  youth  was 
e  icated  at  Mr.  Richard  Hiley’s  academy,  then  a  noted  school  standing 
nr  the  junction  of  Queen  Square  and  Woodhouse  Lane.  His  subse- 
(  mt  training  fitted  him  for  the  career  of  a  civil  engineer.  Afterwards 
]  went  to  India  in  connection  with  railway  development  in  the 
.  pendency.  In  India  he  remained  for  several  years,  and  such  was 
1 3  mastery  that  he  acquired  over  the  native  language  that  it  is  said 
i  it  even  up  to  his  death  he  preserved  the  habit  of  thinking  in  Hindus- 
:  n.  On  his  return  to  England  he  settled  in  his  native  town  on  a 
i  derate  competence,  which  would  have  been  greater  but  for  his 
other’s  losses  through  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  Leeds  Banking 
•  mpany  in  the  sixties.  With  no  business  responsibility  and  few 
<  mastic  ties  his  wife  died  many  years  ago  and  he  also  lost  his  only 
did  he  had  ample  leisure  to  follow  his  tastes. 

His  love  of  science  amounted  to  a  passion.  His  home  in  Hyde  Park 
.'ad  was  a  vert  it  able  Treasure  house  of  scientific  apparatus,  works  of 
interesting  curios,  and  other  objects  that  denoted  the  wide  range 
1  his  studies  and  sympathies.  His  collection  of  tele  copes,  cameras, 
j  croscopes,  and  slides  is  unique  in  its  way. 

In  every  department  of  study  which  he  took  up  he  made  himself 
•luainted  with  the  best  thinkers.  He  travelled  hundreds  of  miles 
meet  men  of  light  and  leading  in  the  scientific  world.  He  had  the 
'  try  to  the  houses  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  scientists  in  London 
d  elsewhere.  Start  him  on  a.  favourite  topic,  and  he  would  talk 
the  hour,  all  unconscious  of  the  claim  upon  the  time  of  the  ordinary 
m  of  the  world.  It  was  an  amiable  weakne  s,  and  men  of  learning 
're  always  glad  to  meet  with  a  man  so  full  of  enthusiasm. 

In  astronomy  and  photography  he  found  his  chief  delights.  In 
otography  he  was  among  the  pioneers.  Before  he  went  to  India, 
uen  the  art  was  in  its  infancy,  he  and  a  few  others  founded  a  photo’ 
aphic  society,  and  he  continued  his  active  connection  with  the  suc- 
ssur  of  that  body  to  the  very  last.  With  the  development  of  photo- 
aphy  he  was  in  the  closest  touch,  and  no  new  process  was  introduced 
at  he  did  not  familiarise  himself  with.  His  camera  was  his  constant 
mpanion,  and  he  hardly  ever  took  a  holiday  or  went  on  a  journey 
at  did  not  yield  a  fresh  contribution  to  his  collection  of  views.  One 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  adopt  the  modern  method  of  illus- 
ating  lectures  by  means  of  lantern  slides,  he  lectured  hundreds  of 
mes  in  connection  with  various  scientific  and  literary  societies. 
Astronomy  had  a  strong  fascination  for  him.  It  is  almost  literally 
ue  to  say  that  his  telescope  was  ever  set  for  observation.  As  a  Fellow 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  and  as  founder  and  whilom  President 
the  Leeds  Astronomical  Society,  he  had  more  than  the  mere  “  star- 
tzer  s  interest  in  “  the  science  of  the  heavens  ”  ;  his  studies  in  this 
lection  had  a.  mathematical  basis.  He  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the 
.icroscopical  Society ;  his  varied  collection  of  slides  were  the  envy 
many  a  microseopist. 

Outside  his  more  serious  pursuits  he  had  many  scientific  hobbies 
iat  afforded  himself  and  bis  friends  amusement.  Now  it  was  the 
range  cult  of  pendulum  writing,  an  ingenious  method  of  procuring 
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peculiar  curved  designs  of  which  lie  claimed  to  be  the  originator; 
then  it  was  the  collecting  of  finger  prints  of  eminent  men,  converted 
by  the  owners  of  the  digits,  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen,  into  gro¬ 
tesque  figures  and  designs ;  and  more  recently  it  was  the  mixing  of  inks, 
by  which,  through  the  medium  of  a  few  splashes,  he  obtained  the  most 
curious  gradations  of  colour.  Some  years  ago  he  made  a  series  of 
experiments  in  arboriculture,  with  the  object  of  throwing  light  on  the 
still  unsolved  problem  of  the  cultivation  of  trees  in  the  smoke-laden 
air  of  large  towns.  He  devoted  a  good  deal  of  study  to  the  monoliths 
at  Stonehenge. 

Among  the  local  societies  in  which  Mr.  Teasdale  actively  interested 
himself  were  the  Naturalists’  Club  and  Scientific  Association,  the 
Philosophical  and  Literary  Society,  and  the  Institute  of  Science,  Art, 
and  Literature ;  in  fact,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  was  hardly 
a  local  scientific  society  with  which  he  was  not  connected,  besides 
which  he  belonged  to  many  scientific  bodies  of  a  national  character. 
Scientific  subjects  apart,  he  rvas  a  great  reader.  He  went  about  with 
his  pockets  bulging  out  with  books,  and  if  a  new  work  particularly 
struck  his  fancy  nothing  would  satisfy  him  until  he  had  bought  a 
number  of  copies  and  sent  them  out  to  his  friends.  Endowed  with 
a  wonderful  memory,  he  was  generally  ready  with  chapter  and  verse 
in  support  of  a  contention,  and,  always  a  lover  of  poetry,  could  recite 
long  extracts  from  his  favourite  authors  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
and  without  a  slip. — “Yorkshire  Daily  Post.” 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  CAPE  PENINSULA. 

[From  “The  Goldsmiths’  Institute  Journal.”] 

I  should  strongly  advise  anyone  who  is  ‘coming  out  here  to  bring 
a  camera  with  him,  as  there  are  endless  subjects  on  which  to  exercise 
one’s  skill.  Perhaps  the  most  generally  useful  form  of  camera  to  use 
is  some  kind  of  box  form  hand  camera,  .as  there  are  many  subjects, 
which,  to  be  taken  successfully,  must  be  snapped  as  soon  as  they 
present  themselves,  and  for  these  a  camera  that  is  always  ready  for 
use  is  essential.  At  the  same  time  I  may  point  out  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  subjects  for  which  a  stand  camera  is  eminently 
desirable,  and  to  be  provided  for  all  contingencies  it  is  well  to 
possess  both  forms.  With  regard  to  photographic  materials,  nearly 
everything  needed  can  be  obtained  here,  as  there  are  a  large  number 
of  dealers  in  Cape  Town.  The  prices,  although  in  the  majority  of 
cases  only  slightly  higher  than  the  English  ones,  are  very  erratic, 
and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  the  high  prices  charged  for  some 
articles.  Plates  that  cost  Is.  per  dozen  at  home  are  Is.  3d.  here,, 
and  in  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  most  makes  of  English; 
plates  are  obtainable,  although  the  lesser  known  brands  are  very 
apt  to  be  stale;  but  films,  on  the  other  hand,  are  most  difficult  to 
get,  and  are  expensive,  Frena  films  costing  from  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d. 
per  pack,  I-plate  size.  Kodak  films,  however,  are  easily  obtainable, 
at  prices  about  33  per  cent,  in  advance  of  the  English  ones.  Platinum 
paper,  of  which  the  A. A.  grade  only  is  stocked,  is  2s.  per  tin, 

I-pLate.  Pyro,  Is.  4d.  per  oz.,  and  hypo,  3d.  per  lb.  I  need  not 

go  further  into  the  question  of  materials,  but  I  should  advise  the  new 
comer  to  bring  whatever  cameras  he  is  likely  to  require  with  him,  as 
these  cost  considerably  more  here  than  in  England.  Another  point 
to  be  remembered,  is  that  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  7^  per  cent, 
on  nearly  all  articles  imported  into  the  colony,  and  this  applies  to 
cameras  brought  in  by  individuals,  whether  new  or  old.  As  regards 
subjects,  there  is  a  great  variety  to  choose  from.  The  shipping  in 
the  docks ;  Kaffirs  at  work  and  at  play,  these,  by  the  way,  do  not 

require  an  excessively  high  speed  of  shutter,  as  to  observe  a  Kaffir 

move  you  have  to  watch  him  for  some  time ;  picturesque  groups  of 
Malays,  the  womankind  of  whom  dress  in  the  most  gorgeous  colours, 
necessitating  an  isochromatic  plate  to  get  the  best  results ;  street 
scenes,  in  which  one  may  observe  people  of  almost  every  nationality ; 
seascapes ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  magnificent  mountain  scenery, 
Table  Mountain,  the  Lion’s  Head,  etc.,  lending  themselves  admirably 
to  pictorial  effects.  The  Cape  Town  Photographic  Society  is  the  only  • 
photographic  club  we  possess,  and  this  organisation,  which  is  affiliated , 
to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  confines  itself  chiefly  to  giving 
monthly  lectures  and  demonstrations.  It  is,  however,  actively, 
ewgigpd  i\  the  present  time  in  endeavouring  to  get  a  photographic. 
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copyright  Bill  through  the  Cape  Parliament.  Before  concluding,  I 
must  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  climate  here.  South  Africa 
certainly  possesses  a  climate  particularly  suited  to  photography. 
The  seasons  are  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  in  England,  our 
summer  extending  from  about  October  to  April,  during  which  time 
hardly  any  rain  falls.  Photography  can,  however,  be  carried  on  all  the 
year  round,  as  even  during  our  wet  winter,  we  have  frequent  fine  spells, 
when  the  light  is  as  powerful  as  in  an  English  summer,  while  during 
the  summer  months  it  is  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  powerful.  I  could 
say  much  more  with  reference  to  photography  at  the  Cape,  but  space 
forbids ;  so  in  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  trust  the  few  remarks  I 
have  made  will  be  of  interest  and  benefit  to  those  who  read  them. 

Clifford  B.  Storey. 

Cape  Town. 


THE  SCOTTISH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FEDERATION. 

The  following  is  the  Lecturers’  List  for  1903-1904: — Alex.  Adams, 
Douglas  Terrace.  Stirling,  “  A  Trip  to  Italy,”  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides.  Arch.  Campbell,  Stewart  Terrace,  Barnhill,  Broughty  Ferry, 
“  The  Reproduction  of  a  Photograph,”  being  a  description  of  the  various 
methods  of  newspaper  and  book  illustration,  illustrated  by  examples. 
(Not  mve  than  three  times  during  session.)  Henry  Coates,  Pitcullen 
House,  Perth,  “  Snapshots  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,”  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides.  Rev.  John  Crouch,  Bridge  of  Weir,  “Through  North 
and  North-Western  France  with  a  Camera,”  “The  Engadine  and  the 
Italian  Lakes.”  Lantern  slides  for  above  two  lectures  by  T.  H.  Taylor, 
L.D.S.  J.  W.  Eadie,  Lenidale,  Airdrie,  “Mounts  and  Mounting,” 
illustrated  by  prints  and  samples ;  “  Composition,”  illustrated  by  dia¬ 
grams ;  “Pictorial  Record  (Official)  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,”  illus¬ 
trated  by  200  slides.  W.  D.  M.  Falconer,  James  Street,  Blairgowrie, 
“  Photographic  Optics  for  Beginners,”  illustrated  by  diagrams.  Black¬ 
board  and  coloured  chalks  required.  W.  B.  Hossack,  Deveron  Bank, 
Airdrie,  “  Stereo-Photography,”  illustrated  by  specimens,  prints,  and 
apparatus.  G,  Jack,  Wellington  Street,  Airdrie,  “  In  and  Around 
Glasgow"  Cathedral,”  illustrated  by  75  lantern  slides.  John  Kirk, 
1,  Infirmary  Street,  Brechin,  “Lies  Told  by  the  Camera,”  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides.  John  B.  Maclachlan,  Blairgowrie,  “  From  Castle  to 
Palace”  (Old  Edinburgh),  illustrated  by  over  50  lantern  slides.  J. 
Wilson  Paterson,  LT.F.  Manse,  Airdrie,  “A  Tour  Through  Norway,” 
illustrated  by  120  lantern  slides;  “Switzerland  and  the  Rhine  Valley,” 
illustrated  by  150  lantern  slides.  Wilton  Rix,  Claremont  Gardens, 
Milngavie,  ‘Some  Methods,”  illustrated  by  prints,  etc.  James  L. 
Scott,  99,  Commercial  Street,  Dundee,  “A  Rambler’s  Impressions: 
Scenes  by  the  Way,”  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  S.  Stewart,  2, 
Salisbury  Place,  Kirkcaldy,  “A  Week  in  Holland,  with  the  Hand 
'Camera.,”  illustrated  by  100  lantern  slides. 

Demonstrations. — Vaness  C.  Baird,  Broughty  Ferry,  “  Carbon,”  1/1 
dishes,  hot  and  cold  water  required.  J.  W.  Eadie,  Lenidale,  Airdrie, 
”  Platinotype,”  “Carbon,”  “  Ozotype.”  Thos.  Lupton,  Abercromby 
Place,  Stirling,  “Lantern  Slide  Making.”  G.  D.  Macdougald,  Shore 
Terrace,  Dundee,  “  Gum-Bichromate  Printing.”  Wilton  Rix,  Clare¬ 
mont  Gardens,  Milngavie,  “Carbon  Printing.” 

Lectures  for  Circulation. — Vaness  C.  Baird,  Broughty  Ferry,  “  Short 
Notes  on  a  Tour  in  Normandy,”  illustrated  by  60  lantern  slides. 
W.  I).  M.  Falconer,  James  Street,  Blairgowrie,  “Photographic  Optics 
for  Beginners,”  illustrated  by  diagrams. 

Lantern  Slides  for  Circulation. — Alex.  Adams,  Douglas  Terrace, 
Stirling,  “  A  Trip  on  the  French  Riviera,”  “  A  Tour  Through  Norway.” 
Vaness  C.  Baird,  Broughty  Ferry,  “Norway”  (80  slides).  Thomas 
Lupton,  Abercromby  Place,  Stirling,  “A  Tour  Through  ‘The  Raiders  ’ 
Country,”  “A  Trip  to  St.  Kilda.”  W.  C.  Shaw,  18,  Forth  Street, 
Stirling,  “Robert  Burns.” 

The  regulations  state  that  invitations  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
authors.  Stamped  envelopes  should,  in  all  cases,  be  enclosed  for 
reply.  The  expenses  of  each  lecturer  or  demonstrator  must  be  paid 
to  him  on  the  evening  of  the  lecture  ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  society 
will  provide  hospitality  when  the  return  journey  is  impossible  or 
inconvenient  on  the  same  night.  In  the  case  of  the  loan  lectures  and 
didos,  carriage  must  bo  paid  both  ways  by  the  society,  and  the  lecture 
or  slides  must  be  returned  o:i  the  morning  following  the  meeting  for 
which  they  were  obtained.  Each  lecture,  demonstration,  or  set  of 


slides  must  be  acknowledged  on  the  society  syllabus  as  “  The  Scotti  j 
Photographic  Federation  Lecture  ”  Demonstration  or  Lantern  Nlid<| 
It  is  understood  that  the  society  making  the  engagement  provides  t) 
lantern  or  appliances  required.  A  reading  lamp  must  always  he  nil 
vided  for  the  use  of  the  lecturer  when  a  lantern  is  necessary. 

Lantern  Slide  Competition,  1904. 
rules. 

1.  The  competitions  shall  be  open  to  the  Federated  Societies  a 
Associates. 

2.  Each  set  for  the  Associates’  Competition  shall  consist  of  tin 
slides,  the  unaided  production  of  the  competitor.  The  Associat< 
nom-de-plume  and  slide  numbers  must  be  marked  in  black  ink,  legit; 
on  each  slide. 

3.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  sets  entered  by  each  socie 
or  Associate,  but  onlyr  one  prize  can  be  gained  by  a  competitor. 

4.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  subject. 

5.  Entry  is  free. 

6.  The  judges  shall  award  such  marks  as  they  think  proper  to  t 
competing  sets.  The  competitor  gaining  the  highest  number  of  mar 
shall  be  aw  arded  the  first  prize,  the  competitor  gaining  the  seco  ] 
highest  number  of  marks  the  second  prize,  and  so  on  should  the  Coun 
decide  to  award  more  than  one  prize. 

7.  The  sets  sent  in  by  a  society  shall  consist  of  eighteen  slides,  co 
tributed  by  not  less  than  three  members  of  such  society,  and  the  lx 
set  shall  be  awarded  the  “Society  Prize.”  Slides  which  are  in  coi 
petition  for  Associates’  Prizes  may  be  included  in  thee  sets.  All  slid 
must  be  marked  with  society’s  nom-de-plume}  and  slide  numbers  in  r| 
ink,  legibly  on  each  slide. 

8.  All  competing  slides  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  carrin 
paid,  not  later  than  January  15,  1904. 

9.  The  Council  reserves  the  right  to  select  from  the  competing  slid, 
one  or  more  series  for  circulation  amongst  the  federated  societies. 

10.  No  mark  or  otherwise  indicating  the  identity  of  the  competit: 
shall  appear  on  the  slides.  Each  entry  must  be  accompanied  by  a  seal 
envelope,  with  nom-de-plume  outside,  and  name  of  competitor  e 
closed. 


SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  M.  TANQUEREY. 

[By  “  J.  G.  L.,’’  in  the  "Morning  Leader.”] 

Naturally  enough,  I  was  rather  proud  to  receive  a  letter  fre J 
Paris  to  the  effect  that  M.  Tanquerey,  having  regard  to  the  f 
that  I  was  a  person  of  public  repute,  had  decided  to  invite  me  I 
send  a  photograph  in  order  that  he  might  produce  one  of  his  wtj 
known  carbon  pictures,  knowing  from  my  exalted  position  that 
would  be  the  best  possible  advertisement  for  his  system,  which 
wished  to  introduce  in  England.  Being,  as  I  may  say,  a  patron  of  t 
fine  arts,  I  thought  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to  assist 
worthy  an  enterprise,  so  I  went  to  the  photographer’s  shop  at 
end  of  the  street  and  purchased  the  photograph  of  a  respect 
elderly  gentleman,  and  sent  it  to  Paris  as  my  own  likeness, 
four  days  I  received  a  most  courteous  answer.  M.  Tanque  j 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  my  beautiful  portrait,  winch,  he  s 
was  particularly  suitable  for  reproduction.  If  I  would  pay  the  cf 
of  carriage,  amounting  to  5s.  3d.,  he  said  that  he  would  have  i 
photograph  copied  life-size,  and  make  me  a  present  of  the  copy, 
considered  that  the  cost  of  the  carriage  was  rather  exorbitant,  ai| 
as  my  business  is  connected  with  the  conveyance  of  parcels  fr 
Paris  to  England,  I  wrote  to  him  to  the  effect  that  I  was  extren: 
grateful  to  him  for  his  kindness,  and,  if  he  would  have  the  liken 
completed,  I  would  gladly  arrange  the  carriage  to  England.  I  ad( 
that,  if  I  liked  the  copy,  I  should  be  happy  to  give  him  the  ben 
of  my  recommendation,  and,  having  regard  to  the  exalted  posit 
aforesaid,  I  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  prove  to  be  of  profit  to  1 
in  his  intention  to  introduce  his  artistic  productions  in  England. 

To  this  I  received  a  very  courteous  reply.  It  said  that  the  pict 
was  now  completed,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  successful  wh  1 
he  had  ever  attempted.  If  I  could  only  see  it  in  his  studio  he 
sure  that  I  would  not  hesitate  in  respect  to  the  little  matter  1 
5s.  3d.  All  he  asked  me  to  do  was  to  remit  at  once,  and  he  wo 
have  the  picture  carefully  packed  and  would  forward  it  forthwi 
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replied  to  this  that  he  was  really  very  kind,  and  if  he  despatched 
e  picture  by  a  certain  agency  I  would  pay  the  cost  of  carriage  on 
livery.  I  said  that  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  beauty  of  the  picture, 
I  knew  that  I  was  more  than  ordinarily  attractive,  and  as  I 
rote  the  words  I  felt  that  the  respectable  old  gentleman  was  blush- 
g  before  me.  Tanquerey  replied  to  this,  after  a  week’s  consideration, 
at  I  was  under  some  misapprehension  in  respect  to  the  5s.  3d. 
iat  sum  was  not  merely  for  carriage,  but  for  packing,  and  I  would 
adily  understand  that  such  valuable  works  of  art  must  needs  be 
ast  carefully  safeguarded  from  damage  “  Persons  of  your  honour- 
1©  standing,”  it  proceeded,  “  have  very  exceptional  treatment,  for 
e  usual  charge  for  pictures  of  the  beauty  of  that  which  is  in  my 
rdio  is  one  guinea.”  I  felt  sorry  that  a  stranger  should  be  put  to 
e  loss  of  15s.  9d.  on  my  account,  so  I  wrote  to  him  to  say  that,  if 
wished,  I  would  ask  a  friend  to  call  and  pack  the  picture  and 
nd  it  to  me  at  his  expense,  thus  saving  Tanquerey  all  the  trouble. 
He  seemed  to  be  rather  indignant  at  this  offer,  though  I  do  not 
e  why  he  should.  He  said  that,  after  his  very  generous  offer,  he 
ought  at  least  that  gentleman  of  exalted  public  positions  would 
eet  him  with  something  of  the  appreciation  which  he  humbly 
ought  his  offer  deserved.  However,  it  was  a  pity  that  I  should 
t  see  the  beautiful  and  speaking  likeness  of  myself  (how  could  he 
I  this?)  which  hung  in  his  studio,  so  he  would  make  me  a  special 
'er.  If  I  would  send  the  bare  cost  of  packing,  4s.,  be  would  go  so  far 
to  pay  the  carriage.  It  leaked  out  in  this  letter  that,  unless  I 
mitted  by  return  of  post  the  picture  would  have  to  be  destroyed 
make  room  for  others,  and  this,  1  thought,  was  hardly  fair  to 
9  previous  description  of  the  work  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
rich  he  had  ever  achieved. 

I  replied  that  it  was  a  pity  to  destroy  a  picture  for  a  mere  dollar, 
d  that  I  was  anxious  to  save  him  trouble.  As  lie  had  finished  the 
rture,  it  would  be  far  better  that  he  should  dispose  of  it.  Would 
.  Tanquerey,  therefore,  have  the  goodness  to  deliver  it  by  hand 

45  bis.  Rue  Cavaliere,  Paris,  and  my  friend,  John  Smith,  would 
y  the  cost  of  conveyance  the  thirty  yards  from  his  studio  ?  I 
d  no  friend  “  John  Smith,”  but  I  thought  that  if  M.  Tanquerey 
raid  fall  in  with  the  suggestion,  I  should  hear  from  him  that  he 
uld  not  deliver  the  picture.  But  when  the  reply  came  I  found 
at  M.  Tanquerey  objected  to  my  proposal.  It  was  against  his 
le  to  deliver  drawings  in  Paris.  If  he  did  so  he  Avould  be  overwhelmed 
th  orders  and  this  was,  apparently,  a  terrible  thing  to  contemplate, 
rr  could  he  agree  that  my  friend  should  call  for  the  picture.  If 
is  were  permitted  he  would  soon  have  his  studio  crowded  out. 
rparently,  therefore,'  M.  Tanquerey  did  not  wish  the  most  beautiful 
ayon  portrait  which  the  world  has  seen  to  be  beheld  by  his  country- 
::n,  a  whim  which  I  regard  as  rather  disloyal  to  his  fellows.  How- 
■er,  I  wished  to  help  him,  so  I  wrote  that  my  friend  had  made  a 

II  secretly,  and  had  obtained  admittance  to  the  studio,  and  was 
:  lazed  at  what  he  saw  there. 

I  left  it  at  “amazement.”  That  seemed  to  me  to<  offer  a  prospect 
■  puzzling  M.  Tanquerey.  So  it  did,  for  in  the  reply  he  said  that 
ere  was  an  unscrupulous  rival  near  to  him,  and  this  rival  allured 
ople  in  under  the  impression  that  they  were  in  M.  Tanquerey’s.  He 
us  sorry  that  I  had  been  deceived,  but  he  could  only  show  it  by 
fering  to  let  me  have  the  picture  if  I  sent  3s.  9d.  by  return  of 
;  st.  This  would  mean  that  he  would  lose  money  on  the  actual 
eking  alone,  but  he  was  very  anxious  to  oblige  a  person  of  my 
ominent  position.  To  this  I  replied  that  I  accepted  his  terms.  I 
<1  not  enclose  the  money,  and  apparently  M.  Tanquerey  noticed 
is  trifling  deficiency,  for  he  wrote  pointing  out  that  either  I  had 
'erlooked  it  or  the  money  had  been  purloined  in  transit.  I  replied 
this  that  I  was  extremely  grateful  to  him  for  the  kindness  which 
had  manifested,  and  that,  if  he  delivered  the  picture  at  the  address 
lich  was  given  on  the  top  of  my  notepaper  it  would  be  all  right, 
ice  more  the  excellent  Tanquerey  pointed  out  that  I  had  unhappily 
’gotten  any  reference  to  the  trifling  amount  agreed  upon,  and  that, 

•  bough  he  was  convinced  that  I  was  a  reliable  person,  he  could  not 
eak  through  his  rule  of  declining  to  send  the  picture  before  he  got 
e  money.  In  reply  to  this,  I  said  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
st  way  would  be  to  send  the  money  to  my  friend,  who  would  remit 
to  him  by  what  way  he  liked,  but  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
rious  that  he  would  not  allow  my  friend  to  call  with  it,  seeing  that 
at  was  the  only  really  safe  way  to  transmit  it.  I  also  offered  to 
y  one  guinea  if  he  would  permit  me  to  have  a  little  pleasantry  at 
e  expense  of  my  friend.  He  had  not  seen  me  for  some  years,  and  I 

is  anxious  to  know  whether,  m  the  eyes  of  my  friends,  I  had  changed. 
.M.  Tanquerey  would  permit  him  to  try  and  pick  my  likeness, 
sing  that  it  was  completed  in  the  studio,  from  among  the  many 
hers  which  I  understood  were  also  completed,  I  would  gladly  pay 
e  fee  in  question. 

I  deeply  regret  to  say  that  at  this  the  diplomatic  relations  were 
oken  off.  No  more  he  sent  me  the  opinions  of  the  English  Press 
his  designs;  no  mere  he  flattered  me  by  references  to  my  public 


position.  Rather  he  sent  a  brief  note — a  curt  note,  I  might  say. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that,  as  far  as  M.  Tanquerey  was  concerned, 
he  would  not  supply  me  with  a  copy  of  my  photograph  on  any  terms. 
He  thought  at  one  time  that  he  was  dealing  as  a  gentleman  with  a 
gentleman.  Now  he  found  that  he  was  utterly  mistaken.  Poor 
Tanquerey !  I  was  sorry  for  him.  Personally,  I  never  was  under 
any  such  impression,  but  no  doubt  it  is  hard  to  be  so  bitterly  dis¬ 
appointed.  And  in  the  bargain  to  lose  nearly  two  shillings  postage’. 


THE  MANDATORY  BLUE  PRINT. 

From  some  experiences  of  my  own  and  cases  where  I  have  been  called 
in,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  departures  from  the  absolute  readings 
of  blue  prints  are  quite  common.  That  is  to  say,  writes  Mr.  E.  P. 
Watson,  in  the  “Scientific  American,”  persons  who  undertake  to 
construct  machines  or  apparatus  of  all  kinds  from  them  permit  them¬ 
selves  to  act  as  judges  as  to  whether  the  proportions  laid  down  are 
correct  or  not,  and  whether  other  forms  than  those  shown  would  not  be 
better.  If  the  designer  of  the  machine  were  consulted  previously  con¬ 
cerning  the  proposed  changes  there  would  be  no  harm  done,  for  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  decide  whether  the  so-called  improve¬ 
ments  were  such  in  fact,  or  only  mere  impertinences  upon  the  part 
of  those  who  suggested  them.  In  one  case  an  inventor  had  designed  a 
machine  which  had  a  peculiarly  appropriate  movement,  which  he  had 
covered  in  his  patent  claim ;  when  he  examined  his  machine  he  found 
that  this  had  been  disapproved  of  by  some  one  connected  with  the 
works,  and  a  monstrosity  of  the'r  own  devising  inserted  in  its  place.  As 
a  consequence,  he  rejected  the  machine,  and  demanded  that  his  device 
be  put  in  its  place ;  the  constructors  refused  to  do  this,  for  the  machine 
would  have  to  be  practicallyrebuilt  to  get  it  in,  and  suit  was  brought 
to  recover,  the  result  being  that  the  builders  had  to  pay  heavy  damages 
and  costs. 

It  is  important  that  all  persons  accepting  blue  prints  as  guides  to  work 
from  should  bear  in  mind  that  they  have  no  responsibility  whatever 
if  they  reproduce  line  for  line  and  figure  for  figure,  and  adhere  closely 
to  the  dimensions ;  failing  this,  they  assume  all  the  liabilities  of  the 
slightest  omission  or  change,  no  matter  whether  the  same  is  an  im¬ 
provement  or  the  reverse.  Under  some  interpretation  of  shop  ethics,  it 
is  supposed  to  be  a  “  neighbourly  ”  proceeding  to  make  changes  and 
alterations  without  consultation.  After  an  exhibition  of  such  “  neigh¬ 
bourliness,”  a  constructor  recently  said  to  his  customer  :  “  Your  machine 
is  all  right  now ;  we  had  to  go  all  over  it,  for  it  wouldn’t  have  worked! 
the  way  you  had  it  ”  ;  and  great  were  his  surprise  and  chagrin  on 
learning  that  several  machines  were  already  at  work  upon  the  identical 
plans  he  had  condemned  as  impracticable.  As  in  the  previous  case 
mentioned,  the  contracting  party  refused  to  accept  the  job. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Courts  that  the  acceptance  of  a  blue 
print  from  contracting  parties  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  that  the  machine 
constructed  from  it  shall  be  an  exact  duplicate  in  metal  or  other 
material,  and  no  explanations  as  to  failure  to  follow  the  print  will 
absolve  the  contractor  from  neglect  to  perform  his  part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  In  plain  words,  a  blue  print  is  mandatory. 

Within  a  very  short  time  I  have  been  asked  to  compare  the  work 
upon  a  certain  boiler  with  the  blue  prints  furnished  by  the  contracting 
parties.  The  departures  from  it  found  were  many,  the  curious  part 
of  the  execution  of  the  work  being  that  the  changes  made  were  of  no 
pecuniary  benefit  to  the  boiler  makers.  In  one  case  a  pipe  was  inserted 
which  was  one  inch  diameter  only,  the  drawing  calling  for  one  and  a 
quarter  inches ;  the  contractor  decided  that  this  last  was  too  large, 
and  made  the  change  without  consulting  the  owners.  Consultation  is 
always  necessary  in  constructing  work  where  changes  that  are  impera¬ 
tive  have  been  overlooked  by  the  designer,  for  the  most  expert  men 
are  not  infallible.  Clerical  errors  also  are  not  unknown,  where  different 
dimensions  are  put  on  detail  sheets  for  the  same  members.  When  a 
difficulty  of  this  class  is  encountered,  the  duty  of  a  contractor  is  to 
ascertain  which  is  the  right  one  before  proceeding  Avith  the  Avork.  A 
word  as  to  the  procedure  with  blue  prints  may  not  be  amiss.  How 
many  are  there  Avho  sit  down  to  inspect  them  carefully — peruse  them 
is  a  better  Avord— before  handing  them  to  a  subordinate  to  execute? 
The  number  of  such  persons  is  fewer  than  might  be  supposed.  A 
common  practice  is  to  send  them  directly  to  the  shops,  but  before 
this  is  done  the  chief  draughtsman  should  have  his  will  of  them,  where 
no  one  can  molest  or  make  him  afraid ;  for,  be  it  known,  the  average 
blue  print  is  far  from  perfect  in  its  entirety.  Scale  draAvings  are  a 
necessity  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  finished  machine,  and  the 
relations  of  parts  one  to  another,  but  no  man  can  work  from  an  un¬ 
marked  scale  drawing,  because  the  truth  is  not  in  it.  The  great 
printer,  the  sun,  has  looked  askance  at  it.  and  the  measurements,  or 
the  scale  sizes,  are  distorted  amazingly.  There  is  no  size  on  it  which 
can  be  trusted  to  measure  from  and  reproduce  in  metal ;  the  draughts¬ 
man  who  made  it  is  human  and  prone  to  err.  Nothing  but  the  abso¬ 
lute  figures  is  reliable,  and  of  these  there  is  an  alarming  scarcity  in  some 
drawings.  For  these  and  for  other  considerations,  before  construction 
is  commenced,  all  blue  prints  should  be  carefully  studied  by  an  expert. 
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Commercial  §  Cegal  Intelligence 


Mr.  C.  A.  Rudowsky  has  removed  from  22,  Coleman  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C.,  to  89.  Chiswell  Street,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 

Re  Robert  Hamilton  Maxwell,  Alfred  Bayes,  and  William  Foster, 
60  and  62,  Bridge  Street,  Gainsborough,  trading  as  Maxwell  Bayes 
and  Co.,  photographic  mount  manufacturers.  These  debtors  appeared 
for  their  public  examination  at  the  Lincoln  Bankruptcy  Court,  before 
the  registrar.  The  summary  of  accounts  filed  by  the  debtors  showed 
liabilities  estimated  at  £825  16s.  lid.  and  assets  returned  at 
£761  10s.  7d. ,  and  deficiency  £64  6s.  4d.  In  reply  to  questions  put 
by  the  Official  Receiver,  debtors  stated  that  the  cause  of  the  failure 
was  “  bad  trade  the  last  two  years  and  paying  out  retiring  partners. 
William  Foster  was  called,  and  the  Official  Receiver  elicited  that  the 
firm  commenced  business  in  May,  1896.  They  had  £^00  in  cash 
£200  which  was  borrowed  from  the  bank.  He  (William  Fostei) 
had  been  at  home  mostly,  and  had  been  the  most  active  partner. 
In  April,  1905,  they  executed  a  deed  of  assignment  for  the  benefit 
of  the  creditors.  In  1901  two  partners  withdrew  and  money  was 
paid  to  them.  On  making  the  assignment  the  trustee  appointed  was 
Air.  Alfred  Halliday  Wakefield,  and  no  account  had  yet  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  him.  Halliday  had  been  recommended  to  them  by  a  firm 
of  solicitors.  They  (the  debtors)  put  an  advertisement,  in  a  York¬ 
shire  paper  for  a  traveller,  with  money,  and  a  firm  of  solicitors  wrote 
saying  they  had  a  client  who  would  do  the  work.  They  did  not 
introduce  anyone,  but  debtors  paid  a  fee  of  £5.  Debtors  had  a 
“  gentleman  ”  in  possession,  and  Mr.  Halliday  paid  him  out  and 
secured  goods  to  the  amount  of  £151  to  cover  his  cheque.  He 
prom'sed  to  send  some  more  money  to  go  on  with,  and.  said  they 
would  be  all  right,  but  they  never  got  it.  The  Official  Receiver  read  a 
message  from  Mr.  Halliday,  saying  that  debtors  sold  the  goods  to 
pay  the  Sheriff’s  officer  out,  and  that  if  they  wanted  to  purchase 
the  goods  they  could  have  them  by  paying  £57.  The  debtor:  They 
are  worth  £151  at  cost  price.  Continuing  the  debtor  said  the  firm 
owed  about  £950.  They  owed  Mr.  Harvey,  Worksop,  one  of  the 
retiring  partners  about  £350,  and  they  owed  the  bank  about  £400. 
The  reason  of  the  insolvency  was  that  they  had  to  pay  Air.  Harvey 
about  £400  The  other  members  of  the  firm  were  sworn,  and  said 
that  the  answers  of  Air.  Foster  were  correct.  The  examination  was 
.adjourned 


A  volume  of  over  two  hundred  pages  contains  the  announcements, 
educational  and  social,  for  the  session  1903-4  of  the  Northampton  Insti¬ 
tute,  St.  John  Street  Road,  E.C. 

First  Garden  City,  Limited.— The  application  for  shares  in  this 
company  has  been  most  encouraging,  and  the  directors  have  been 
able  to  *go  to  allotment  three  days  after  the  issue  of  the  prospectus. 
The  Press  view  of  the  site  has  now  been  fixed  for  Tuesday,  October  6th, 
and  the  public  inspection  for  Friday  and  Saturday,  October  9th  and 
10th.  Earl  Grey  will  preside  at  the  luncheon  on  the  Friday.  Special 
trains  will  be  run.  Full  particulars  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
secretary,  347-351,  Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  Holborn,  W.C. 

The  Rambles  of  a  Green  Hand  in  a  Green  Land,  or  Three 
Months’  Hard  Labour  in  Search  of  Rest,  the  title  of  Air.  Ty»ar  s 
Lantern  lecture  at  the  South  London  Photographic  Society’s  opening 
night  of  the  winter  session  prepared  the  members  for  an  intellectual 
treat.  That  they  were  not  disappointed  was  proved  by  the  hearty 
laughter  which  greeted  Mr.  Tylar’s  humorous,  but  kindly  sallies  at 
the  expense  of  our  cousins  across  the  herring  pond,  and  the  lieaity 
round  of  applause  at  the  conclusion  of  a  very  enjoyable  evening. 

A  Focussing  Device.— A  clever  device  comes  from  Syracuse,  New 
York,  where  F.  E.  Cable  makes  what  lie  terms  the  Eureka  Focussing 
Cloth’.  It  is  an  odd-shaped  bag  of  Italian  cloth,  with  two  felt  eye  holes 
at  one  <  nd,  and  two  brass  hooks  at  the  other.  The  eye  holes  are  held 
against  the  eyes  by  a  rubber  band  passing  around  the  ears,  and  the  two 
brass  hooks  are  hooked  over  the  front  edge  of  the  box  of  the  cameia. 
'I  his  leaves  both  hands  free  for  camera  manipulations,  and  prevents  the 
nuisance  of  having  to  deposit  one’s  hat  upon  the  roadside,  or,  if  one  is  a 
lady,  from  having  to  take  it  off.”— “The  English  Mechanic.” 
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Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


Croydon  Nat.  Hist.&  Seien.  See. 
Asliton-under  Lyne  Photo.  Sec. 

Hull  Photographic  Society  . 

Brentford  Photographic  Society 

South  London  Photo.  Society... 

Southampton  Camera  Club . 

North  Middlesex  Photo.  Society 
Photographic  Club . 


Hull  Photographic  Society  . — 
London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo.  Asso. 


Photographic. 

I  Ramble  to  Chew  Valley.  Leader, 

(  E.  Heginbotham. 

Excursion  to  Driffield. 

Excursion  to  River  Brent, 
i  Excursion  to  River  Brent.  Leader 
l  II.  C.  Beckett. 

f  Still  Life  Photography ,  with  npi ; 
;  reference  to  < irthochromatism, 

\  A.  E.  Henley. 

Technical  Meeting. 

Majorca.  Mr.  <J.  E.  Thompson. 


General  Meeting. 

Open  Night. 

fSale  by  Auction  of  Photographic  Go! 
■J  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Jon 


CROYDON  CAAIERA  CLUB. 

“What  is  one  man’s  me.it,  is  another  man’s  poison,”  was  fully  il!! 
trated  by  a  discussion  which  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  in  \ 
on  “  Rollable  Films:  Their  Alerits  and  Defects.”  Mr.  Ashcroft, 
opening  the  proceedings,  said  he  had  used  rollable  films  v  ith  alu  j 
uniform  success,  but  on  a  recent  occasion  a  colony  of  transpar 
spots  had  made  an  unwelcome  appearance.  He  wished  to  know 
any  light  could  be  thrown  on  the  matter.  From  an  inspection  of  ) 
offending  films  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  dust  was  not 
originator  of  the  trouble.  Air.  Alees  pointed  out  that  there  wa 
complete  absence  of  silver  deposit,  and  suggested  a  fungoid  grow 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  favoured  the  up-to-date  microbe,  and  Mr.  S. 
Wratten  had  but  little  doubt  the  defects  arose  from  air  bubbles  in 
emulsion.  Air.  Salt  said  he  had  just  developed  an  entire  spool,  show 
the  same  fault  right  through,  as  the  spots  were  frequently  of 
irregular  rectangular  shape  he  did  not  agree  with  the  aerated  enj- 
sion  theory. 

The  recently  introduced  N.C.  film  next  formed  the  topic  for  c  ■ 
sideration,  and  whilst  some  warmly  welcomed  the  innovation  ah 
decided  step  in  advance,  others  did  not  share  this  view,  and  complaij! 
of  markings  on  the  back,  especially  when  developers  containing  a 
line  carbonates  were  employed.  Air.  Rough  was  always  particui 
careful  to  clean  the  back  of  his  negatives,,  and  from  force  of  h  t 
found  himself  doing  so  with  the  non-curling  film,  with  disastH 
results.  Development  of  a  12  exposure  spool  at  one  operation,  p 
thought  distinctly  irksome.  In  order  to  manipulate  such  a  long  s  i 
he  generally  mounted  a  chair.  Air.  Terry,  speaking  from  his  i 
experience,  said  this  exalted  position  was  unnecessary,  and  a  cai  II 
measurement  of  the  respective  arms  of  the  speakers  seemed  to  bea  t 
the  latter’s  contention.  Air.  J.  Noaks  solved  the  difficulty  by  util  \ 
six  exposure  spools,  and  developing  them  in  a  long  wooden  tro  ; 
8  ounces  of  developer  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Air.  Hi  i 
proudly  boasted  he  had  never  used  a  film  in  his  life,  and  had  no  he  •• 
tion  in  condemning  films  as  utterly  unworthy  of  the  serious  wor  "■ 
He  based  his  opinion  on  what  he  had  heard. 

Mr.  Rogers,  who  had  been  recently  giving  rollable  films  a  trial,  d 
successfully  devolping  two  half  pictures  at  a  time,  owing  to  a  fain  i 
error  in  cutting,  said  that  they  appeared  to  be  disproportionate  in  p  '■ 
compared  with  a  flat  film  of  identical  make.  The  president  (Air.  He  u 
Maclean ,  F.R.P.S.),  in  summing  up  the  salient  points  of  the  discus  u 
said  that  personally  he  had  never  been  troubled  with  the  “  ills  of 10 
flesh,”  attributable  to  films  in  general,  and  as  to  the  question  of 
relative  cost,  it  was  probably  difficult  to  make  a  long  roll  free  i  1 
defects,  which  accounted  for  the  difference  in  price. 


GOLDSMITHS’  INSTITUTE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
inst. ,  when  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  yea 
President:  Rev.  C.  H.  Grundy,  ALA.  Vice-presidents:  J 
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idmayne,  B.A.  ;  M.  Birley,  M.A.  ;  A.  Lapworth,  D.Sc.,  F.I.C.  ; 

T.  Wilkinson.  Hon.  secretary :  A.  H.  Downey.  Assistant  lion, 
notaries :  Miss  Olive  Tuppen,  Mr.  R.  S.  Bruce.  Hon  treasurer : 
P.  Roger.  Committee :  Misses  B.  E.  Skilton,  G.  I.  Short  and 
A.  Burley;  Messrs.  Mayo,  Turner  and  Woodman, 
rhe  hon.  secretary  also  presented  his  annual  report  on  the  progress 
d  work  of  the  society,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  :  — 

“  Twelve  months  have  now  passed  away  since  the  adoption  of  our 
w  rules  and  the  alteration  of  our  name  from  ‘  The  Goldsmiths’ 
statute  Camera  Club  ”  to  “  The  Goldsmiths’  Institute  Photographic 
ciety,’  and  it  may  be  opportune  perhaps  to  remark  that  the 
mges  which  at  first  sight  bade  fair  to  operate  as  a  serious  check 
the  society’s  progress,  have,  after  a  season’s  fair  trial,  caused 
ictically  no  trouble.  The  only  direction  in  which  we  have  really 
fered  is  with  regard  to  our  membership  roll.  At  the  beginning 
the  session  now  under  review  no  less  than  twenty-two  members 
sided  not  to  renew  their  subscriptions.  As  time  went  on,  how- 
:r,  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  that  this  loss  was  being  largely  com- 
isated  for  by  new  comers.  During  the  year  your  committee 
cted  fifteen  new  members.  If  every  member  will  bring  the 
iety  prominently  before  their  photographic  friends  who  are  mem- 
’S  of  the  institute,  or  who  can  be  persuaded  to  join,  there  is  no 
,son  why  we  should  not  aspire  to  a  considerable  increase  in  size, 
feed,  bearing  in  mind  the  advantages  we  now  offer,  I  look  forward 
;h  hopeful  expectation  in  this  direction.  There  is  always  a  slight 
ling  off  in  numbers  at  the  close  of  each  session,  and  a  vigorous 
tvass  is,  therefore,  essential  if  we  desire  to  ensure  a  permanent 
rease.  The  lectures  and  demonstrations  given  during  the  winter 
nths  proved  as  usual  most  interesting  and  instructive,  although 
y  were  somewhat  less  in  number  than  is  generally  the  case,  but 
rally  as  usual  they  were  not  as  well  patronised  by  the  membership 
they  might  have  been.  I  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  forthcoming 
sion  an  effort  will  be  made  to  remove  this  cause  of  reproach.  Or.e 
the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  year  has  been  the  constant 
1  ever  increasing  use  made  of  the  society’s  dark  room  by  the  n:e:.n- 
•ship.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  The  enlarging  lantern,  too, 
oys  great  popularity.  I  have  been  going  into  figures, -and  I  find 
t  this  piece  of  apparatus  alone  has  been  used  at  least  145  times 
'ing  the  session,  showing  a  marked  increase  on  the  previous  year, 
en  it  was  used  on  105  occasions.  It  may  be  also  of  interest  to 
e  that  the  figures  for  the  two  years  before  were  82  and  48  respec- 
;ly.  It  should  be  understood  that  these  are,  if  anything,  under 
mark,  as  the  lantern  may  be  used  by  two  or  thrce  members  in 
cession  on  the  same  occasion,  and  of  course  only  the  first  would 
a  for  the  bey.  These  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  I  need  only 
nt  out  how  conclusively  they  prove  that  the  society  is  meeting 
eal  need.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that  an  excellent  opportunity 
v  presents  itself  for  expansion  and  consequent  increase  in  use¬ 
less.” 


HULL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY, 
did  seem  a  pity  more  of  the  members  did  not  take  advantage  of 
charming  weather  on  Saturday,  September  13th,  and  it  is  just 
sible  that  the  majority  thought  there  was  nothing  worth  the 
r  miles  walk,  although  they  had  never  been  to  the  place.  Those 
sent  knew  different,  however,  but  unfortunately  we  stayed  just  a 
le  too  long  at  Newbald  Church,  finding  an  afternoon’s  good  and 
Stable  work  at  this  well-cared-for  and  ancient  church.  It  is  here 
of  the  finest  examples  of  a  Norman  doorway  still  exists,  and  if 
the  most  perfect  in  the  country,  it  is  certainly  the  best  in  the 
t  Riding.  There  must  still  be  many  who  have  not  yet  visited  the 
age  of  Newbald,  or  know  of  its  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
ntry  when  the  Romans  tramped  over  the  same  road  that  we 
}red  the  place  by,  backward  and  forward  to  the  camp  of  those  days 
toned  at  Brough.  If  it  were  possible  to  devote  space  to  a  few 
uhe  many  traditions,  they  might  perhaps  induce  more  amateurs 
frequently  pay  visits,  with  profitable  result.  The  very  fine  cloud 
dies,  which  were  floating  about  in  every  direction,  disappointed 
1 1  one  present,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  spare  a  plate  to  show 
r  appreciation,  and  this  fact  alone  should  convince  the  reader 
J  there  is  much  work  to  be  done,  and  far  more  than  we  could  manage 


with  our  combined  efforts.  On  arrival  at  the  woods  there  was  a 
weird  and  desolate  appearance  about  the  stately  pine  trees,  but, 
having  little  time  to  spare  on  account  of  the  light  rapidly  fading, 
we  soon  found  sufficient  material  on  the  borders  to  take  up  the  few 
plates  which  remained  unexposed.  There  is  undoubtedly  more  work 
to  be  done  in  Houghton  Woods  than  any  other  place  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  one  pleasing  feature  of  the  whole  thing  is  the  suitable 
foreground,  broken  up  in  beautiful  style,  due  partly  to  age  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  timber  has  been  carted  away,  evidently 
quite  recently.  There  are  a  few  birch  trees,  and  prior  to  the  recent 
rains  and  winds  one  little  cluster  must  have  been  the  pick  of  the 
country,  and  it  seemed  to  spell  “  medalist,”  but  now  it  has  become 
an  entire  wreck  through  being  blown  over,  and  the  roots  giving  way 
by  swamp.  However,  the  half  has  not  been  told  of  Houghton  Woods, 
and  before  many  days  I  hope  to  revisit  them  and  be  in  a  position  to 
give  more  details  of  what  promises  to  be  an  almost  unlimited  field. 


CRIPPLE  GATE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  14th  inst.,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  note  from  the  balance  sheet  sent  us  that  very  excel¬ 
lent  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year.  Cripplegate  is  so 
central  for  all  City  workers  that  we  can  well  understand  this  should 
be  so.  Meetings  are  held  on  first  and  third  Mondays  at  7.30.  The 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows  : — G.  T.  S.  Tranter,  C.C., 
Chairman  of  Cripplegate  Foundation,  president ;  the  Governors  of  the 
Cripplegate  Foundation,  vice-presidents;  Alfred  T.  Ward,  chairman; 
H.  E.  Clarke,  J.  C.  Holloway,  G.  H.  King,  W.  Reynolds,  H.  Gordon 
Stollard,  and  G.  Vogeler  form  the  committee  ;  G.  Pitt  Smith,  hon. 
treasurer;  George  H.  Depledge,  hon  secretary,  to  whom  all  applica¬ 
tions  for  membership  should  be  addressed. 


BELFAST  Y.M.C.A.  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  club  was  held  on  September  14th. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  the  members  and  their  friends.  In 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  William  Downing  was 
called  to  the  chair.  The  annual  report  of  the  club  was  read  by  the 
secretary  (Mr.  Hugh  Cochrane,  jun.),  who  also  read  the  financial 
statement,  which  showed  that  the  club  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion,  there  being  a  credit  balance  on  hands.  These  statements  having 
been  passed,  the  members  next  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  R.  G.  Moffett  was  again  unanimously  elected 
president.  The  vice-presidents  elected  were :  Messrs.  William  M. 
Dowming,  T.  F.  Bell,  J.  J.  MAuley,  Richard  Hamilton,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  R.  Hogg.  Committee :  Messrs.  A.  George,  W.  M‘Lean,  J. 
Moore,  Dr.  Allworthy,  T.  H.  M'Murray,  D.  J.  Hogg,  H.  Rew,  Hugh 
Crawford  ,and  J.  M.  Busby.  Hon.  secretaries:  H.  Cochrane,  jun., 
and  D.  W.  Elliott,  M.P.S.I.  Hon.  treasurer:  H.  Cochrane,  jun.  The 
next  business  was  the  presentation  of  championship  cup  and  medals 
won  during  the  past  season.  Mr.  David  J.  Hogg  secured  the  champion¬ 
ship  cup  and  gold  medal  for  the  highest  average  of  marks  for  prints 
and  lantern  slides  combined.  In  the  lantern  slide  competition,  Mr. 
D.  J.  Hogg  also  obtained  the  highest  number  of  marks  and  silver 
medal.  The  silver  medal  in  the  enlargement  competition  was  also 
gained  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Hogg,  Dr.  Allworthy  obtaining  bronze  medal 
and  second  place.  In  the  beginners’  class  for  prints  Mr.  John  Malcolm 
son  obtained  first  place  and  bronze  medal  for  some  excellent  specimens 
of  work.  The  first  place  and  bronze  medal  in  the  beginners’  class  for 
lantern  slides  was  secured  by  Mr.  Maurice  Brown.  During  the  evening 
the  enlargements  sent  in  for  competition  were  on  view,  and  inspected 
by  the  members.  A  display  of  lantern  slides,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  D.  J. 
Hogg,  were  next  thrown  on  the  screen  by  the  hon.  lanternist  (Mr.  A. 
George).  A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  Mr.  Hogg  for  the 
loan  of  the  slides,  and  a  few  hints  given  to  members  as  to  preparation 
of  work  for  coming  exhibition  in  October,  the  meeting  terminated. 


CRICKLEWOOD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Cricklewood  Photographic  Society  recently  held  its  first  annual 
meeting,  when  the  report  and  accounts  showed  a  very  satisfactory 
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state  of  affairs,  there  being  a  small  cash  balance  in  hand.  A  print 
competition  is  about  to  be  held  amongst  the  members,  and  the  society 
will  shortly  possess  a  lantern.  It  is  hoped  that  larger  and  more 
convenient  premises  will  be  available  before  long.  The  officers  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  are:  Patron,  Dr.  J.  J.  Acworth ;  president,  J. 
Stevenson,  Esq.;  vice-presidents,  J.  B.  King,  Esq.,  Dr.  E.  M.  Payne, 
E.  W.  Houghton,  Esq.,  M.  H.  Hudson,  Esq.,  and  Wilfred  Emery, 
Esq.  ;  lanternist,  F.  Carter;  treasurer  and  lion,  sec.,  Leonard  M.  Wilde, 
39,  Elm  Grove,  Cricklewocd  ;  and  a  committee  of  seven  members. 

- 4 - 

€xl)ibition$. 

— — ♦ — ~ 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

October  14-17. — Rotherham  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
H.  C.  Hemingway.,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham. 

October  28-30. — 'City  of  Belfast  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club.  Hon. 
Secretaries,  Messrs.  D.  J.  Hogg,  3,  Trinity  Street;  and  H.  Cochrane, 
jun.,  Y.M.C.A.,  Wellington  Place,  Belfast. 

November  4th  to  18th. — Plymouth.  Particulars  of  Mr.  Chas.  R. 
Rowe,  2,  Walnut  Yillas,  Cockington,  Torquay. 

November  11-14. — The  Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 

Secretary,  Mr.  Walter  Selfe,  70,  Paragon  Road,  Hackney,  N.E. 

November  17-21. — The  Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Joint 
Exhibition  Secretaries,  J.  W.  Charlesworth,  1.  Joshua  Road,  Sheffield, 
and  James  W.  Wright,  62,  Vale  Road,  Sheffield. 

November  18th,  19th,  and  20th. — The  Tunstall  and  District  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Eachus  and  C.  J. 
Eardley,  High  Street,  Tunstall,  Staffs. 

November  18-25.— Southsea.  Hon.  Secretary,  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
Pembroke  Road,  Portsmouth. 

November  21.  December  5. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  M‘Culloch,  W.S. ,  3a,  North  Street,  David 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

December  2-5.— Hove.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  R.  Sargent,  55,  The 
Drive,  Hove. 

December  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th. — Hull  Photographic  Society.  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  members’  slides  and  prints.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Hindson ; 
assistant  secretary,  D.  L.  Cockcroft,  6,  Freehold  Street,  Hull. 

December  11-19. — Southampton.  Hon.  Secretary,  S.  G.  Kimber, 
“  Oakdene,”  Highfield,  Southampton. 

February  13th.— The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation,  at  Perth. 

- 4 - 

Patent  l)etn$* 

- ♦ — - 

The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  Sep¬ 
tember  7  and  September  12,  1903:  — 

Frame. — No.  19,259.  “An  improved  photographic  frame.”  George 

Frederick  Pizzey. 

Enlarging  Lanterns. — No  19,340.  “Improvements  in  photographic 
enlarging  lanterns  and  the  like.”  William  Michelmore. 

Printing  Frame. — No.  19,420.  “A  new  or  improved  photographic 
or  printing  frame.”  De  Jomette  Plummer. 

Photo-archetypy. — No.  19,434.  “  Photo-archetypy  or  transforma¬ 

tion  of  photographic  negatives  of  bromide  of  silver  into  arche¬ 
types  fit  for  printing  with  printing  ink.”  Complete  specification. 
Maurizio  Barricelli  and  Clemente  Levi. 


Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  20-26,  Sardinia  Street, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  are  now  stocking  and  selling  Velox  paper  in 
circles  in  the  following  grades: — Glossy  and  carbon  Velox,  2^in., 
5d.  per  packet  of  twelve  pieces;  glossy  and  carbon  Velox,  3in.,  6d. 
per  packet  of  twelve  pieces;  glossy  and  carbon  Velox,  4in.,  8d.  per 
packet  of  twelve  pieces  ;  special  portrait,  2^in. ,  6d.  per  packet  of  twelve 
pieces;  special  portrait,  3in.,  8d.  per  packet  of  twelve  pieces;  special 
portrait,  4in. ,  lid.  per  packet  of  twelve  pieces. 


Correspondence* 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper, 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses 
the  writers  are  given. 

’,*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  c 
correspondents. 


TIME  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  not  have  asked  the  favour  of  trespassi 
further  on  your  space  had  not  Mr.  Harold  Baker  again  entered  t 
arena,  and  repeated  a  charge  that  I  refuted  months  ago.  In  a  contei 
porary  last  April,  he  accused  me  of  having  stated  that  the  work 
those  who  practised  time  methods  was  of  the  poorest  description, 
pointed  out,  in  reply,  that  T  had  never  made  such  a  statement;  an] 
as  Mr.  Baker  now  repeats  it  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photograph 
will  he  say  where  this  statement  can  be  found  in  any  of  my  writings? 

Mr.  Baker  says  that  his  reason  for  recommending  modified  develc 
ment  two  or  three  years  ago,  because,  as  he  then  stated,  differe 
subjects  required  different  treatment,  was  that  he  then  knew 
better,  adding  that  I  am  now  in  a  similar  state  of  ignorance.  Wh] 
are  the  facts?  Mr.  Baker  and  I  were  in  a  similar  condition;  call 
ignorance  or  anything  that  you  please ;  we  both  believed  in  control 
development.  Mr.  Baker  saw  two  plates  developed  by  time  methods, 
a  most  inconclusive  experiment — and  was  converted  by  judging  1 1 
negatives  from  their  appearance.  Not  being  so  easily  convinced 
the  error  of  the  judgments  that  I  had  formed  from  long  experienc 
I  tested  their  correctness  more  thoroughly.  After  making  a  lar 
number  of  test  negatives  of  still  life  subjects  and  testing  them  by  tii 
and  by  controlled  development,  I  made  several  series  of  test  plat 
by  giving  definite  series  of  exposures  to  a  candle,  and,  after  develo 
ment  and  measurement  of  the  silver  deposit  resulting  from  defin: 
ratios  of  exposures  and  varied  development,  selected  a  few  of  the  resu 
for  illustrating  the  paper  that  I  read  before  the  Royal  Photograpl 
Society  in  March  last.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  method  of  testi 
the  correctness  of  my  conclusions  was  more  defensible  than  Mr.  Bake 
easy  conversion;  it  merits  more  consideration  than  his  not  very  cot 
teous  remark  that  I  know  no  better. 

For  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Baker  and  your  readers  generally, 
append  the  density  readings  of  two  plates  exposed  together,  t 
developed  differently,  published  now  for  the  first  time,  the  variatu 
in  development  being  kept  within  the  limits  of  my  ordinary  work: 


Units  of 
Exposure. 

A. 

B. 

1 

•0(0 

•030 

‘2 

•OOn 

•08) 

4 

•NO 

•220 

K 

•260 

•380 

IS 

’o70 

•550 

€4 

1-4(0 

•850 

256 

1-840 

•930 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  highest  light  of  B  has  only  1 
the  density  of  the  corresponding  exposure  of  A,  yet  there  is  shau 
detail  in  B  where  there  is  absolutely  no  image  in  A,  the  density 
the  lowest  square  in  B  corresponding  with  a  square  of  A  that  recei 
four  times  the  exposure.  The  difference  in  gradation  of  these  t 
plates  constitutes  such  a  strong  argument  against  mechanical  meth 
of  development  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Baker’s  viei 
but  they  should  be  critical  and  sound  arguments,  not  simply  gene 
remarks  that  neither  support  a  proposition  nor  weaken  an  opponei 
position. 

Mr.  Baker’s  argument  throughout  his  letter  is  very  weak ;  he  sun 
contends  that  time  development  is  convenient — a  proposition  that 
one  would  deny — and  not  that  my  contention  that  controlled  devel 
ment  is  best,  is  unsound.  It  is  similar  to  saying  that  a  lens  is  g1 1 
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)ecause  a  good  negative  has  been  taken  with  it,  an  absurd  proposition, 
t  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  if  a  number  of  plates  have  been 
imilarly  exposed  on  a  series  of  uniform  subjects,  the  development 
hat  will  produce  a  good  negative  from  one  will  serve  equally  well  for 
11 ;  a  proposition  that  many  have  adopted  in  their  ordinary  practice— 
amongst  the  number — by  utilising  a  timing  method  whenever  a  series 
f  similar  plates  had  to  be  treated.  Applying  the  same  method,  or 
ven  the  same  solution,  to  all  subjects,  whatever  their  character  or 
ondition,  is  a  totally  different  matter,  the  weakness  of  which  I  have 
ndeavoured  to  show. 

The  contentions  of  three  prominent  advocates  of  time  development 
ave  been  : 

A.  — All  plates  should  be  developed  identically,  same  time,  same 
ilution,  whatever  their  subject  or  conditions. 

B.  — Develop  for  a  fixed  multiple  of  the  time  of  appearance  of  the 
nage,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  the  multiple  may  be  varied  ;  and 
eep  the  solution  constant. 

C.  —  Develop  landscapes  for  a  certain  “development  factor,”  interiors 
)ur-fifths  of  this,  and  portraits  two-thirds,  in  a  uniform  solution. 

My  own  contention  is  that  a  fixed  rule  or  degree  of  development 
impossible  if  the  best  result  is  desired,  since  subjects  vary  so  much, 
id  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  developer  and  the  time  that 
is  allowed  to  act  exercise  so  much  influence  on  the  final  result. 

Is  this  contention  sound  or  unsound?  This  is  a  question  in  which 
e  personality  of  the  writer  should  play  no  part ;  if  any  advantage  is 
be  derived  from  considering  it,  it  should  be  critically  examined  on 
i  merits. — I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  truly,  Henry  W.  Bennett. 
September  21st,  1903. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  notice  that  in  your  “  Answers  to  Correspondents  ” 
ere  is  an  inquiry  asking  whether,  when  making  reversed  negatives 
the  camera,  and  therefore  exposing  through  the  back  of  the  plate, 
is  right  in  developing  by  the  factorial  system,  to  note  the  time  ol 
pearanoe  on  the  front  or  on  the  back  of  the  plate.  I  do  not  think 
at-  this  point  has  been  brought  up  before,  and  I  have  not  thought 
mention  it  in  my  Manual.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  you  should 
ve  the  usual  rule  fo,r  time  development,  and  ,say  the  front  of  the 
on  must  be  watched.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  (and  I  am  sure  you 
11  forgive  the  correction),  it  is  necessary  in  every  case  to  notice  the 
pearance  of  image  on  the  side  exposed  to  light,  and  therefore  in 
:s  case  to  note  the  back  of  the  plate.  Just  a  word  on  a  recent  letter 
“E.  P.”  He  advises  me,  with  others,  to  “  cut  the  cackle  and  come 
the  ’osses.”  Perhaps  all  ex  parte  controversy  of  this  kind  (in- 
ding  “E.  P.’s”  own  communication)  can  be  set  down  as  “cackle”; 
t  he  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  I  had  previously,  by  the  publica- 
n  of  my  Manual  on  the  subject,  “  come  to  the  ’osses.”  The  real 
tier  is  that  my  “  ’osses  ”  are  of  a  colour  and  breed  which  do  not 
t  the  taste  of  “  E.  P.”— Yours  truly,  Alfred  Watkins. 

September  21st,  1903. 


ADDRESS  WANTED. 

To  the  Editors. 

lentlemen, — I  picked  up  in  the  Cattle  Market,  on  Friday  last,  two 
jy  Guilds  1901  first  prize  medals,  photo  section,  H.  F.  Knight  prize- 
mer.  If  Mr.  Knight  will  let  me  have  his  address  I  should  be 
ased  to  hand  them  to  him.  I  cannot  trace  him  through  the 
■ectory,  but  a  word  in  your  valuable  columns  might  reach  him.— 
m,  yours,  etc.,  W.  C.  Chipper. 

9,  Highgate  Hill,  London. 

September  21st,  1903. 


PYRO  STAINS  ON  FINGERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

tentlemen, — No.  2,256  of  the  Journal  contains  a  query  how  to  avoid 
o  stains,  and  the  answer,  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  them  is  not 
ouch  the  solution.  There  is  another  very  simple  way  which  I  have 
pted,  and  which  is  so  satisfactory,  that  even  the  developing  of 
-e  or  four  dozen  1-1  plates  leaves  no  trace  on  my  hands.  I  keep 
nail  jar  with  a  very  dilute  acid  on  the  bench  near  the  water  tap, 
every  time  I  have  handled  a  plate,  I  just  dip  the  fingers  into  this 


bath  and  rinse  them  off  under  the  tap.  The  operation  has  become 
quite  automatic  to  me,  for  as  soon  as  I  feel  the  alkali  on  the  fingers 
the  hand  goes  to  the  place  where  the  little  bath  stands  without  my 
looking  for  it.  I  use  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  say  about  3  to  5  per  cent., 
but  any  other  acid,  and  even  vinegar,  will  do. — Yours,  etc., 

R.  Marloth. 

Cape  Town. 


Effect  of  Radium  Rays  upon  Frog  Larvse. — As  the  radium  rays 
have  been  found  to  attack  animal  tissue  and  different  organisms,  causing 
destruction  of  the  tissue  and  even  death  of  various  specimens,  M. 
Georges  Bohn  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  see  whether 
a  greater  or  less  exposure  to  the  rays  would  have  an  influence  upon 
tissues  in  formation  or  upon  animals  in  course  of  development.  Among 
other  specimens  80  larvse  of  toads  (Bufo  vulgaris)  and  of  frogs  were 
exposed  successively  to  the  influence  of  the  rays.  They  were  placed 
for  three  to  six  hours  in  a  shallow  tank  containing  a  thin  layer  of 
water,  upon  which  floated  a  tube  with  a  small  quantity  of  bromide  of 
radium.  The  action  of  the  rays  on  the  specimens  is  strongly  marked, 
and  brought  out  the  following  results,  a  certain  number  of  free  speci¬ 
mens  being  used  for  comparison.  In  the  case  of  the  toad’s  larvee, 
normally  the  growth  is  very  slow  in  the  first  ten  days  after  hatching. 
He  finds  that  18  embryos,  after  exposure  to  the  radium,  undergo  a 
diminution  in  their  growth.  The  action  is  more  strongly  marked  with 
frogs’  larvie.  In  the  case  of  the  embryos,  the  normal  growth  is  more 
rapid  than  in  the  preceding.  The  embryos,  which  are  still  inert  after 
hatching,  rapidly  acquire  a  caudal  membrane  and  the  gill-like  appen¬ 
dages.  Then  on  the  eighth  day  the  appendages  are  lost  and  the 
embryos  become  transformed  into  tadpoles.  He  used  38  embryos  of 
different  ages  from  one  up  to  eight  days.  Of  these  nine  died  almost 
at  once  on  exposure  to  the  rays.  For  the  remainder  there  are  two  cases. 
First,  on  the  individuals  of  eight  days’  growth  the  radium  ha.s  an  imme¬ 
diate  action.  The  appendages  disappear  and  the  skin  swells  up  in 
some  places  and  becomes  wrinkled,  thus  producing  deformed  speci¬ 
mens.  Second,  with  younger  specimens  the  rays  do  not  have  an  imme¬ 
diate  action,  but  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  larva  when  it  is  first 
exposed,  the  same  kind  of  deformities  are  produced  in  a  constant 
manner  the  moment  it  becomes  transformed  to  a  tadpole.  The  29 
deformed  specimens  which  he  obtained  differed  but  little  from  each 
other.  The  younger  the  individual  at  the  time  of  applying  the  rays 
the  smaller  is  the  development  of  the  tail,  and  the  stopping  of  its 
growth  acts  upon  the  natatory  membrane  which  normally  is  developed 
in  the  first  few  days.  In  all  cases  there  is  a  shrinkage  in  the  rear  of  the 
head,  and  here  the  skin  is  wrinkled  to  a  great  degree.  Some  of  these 
specimens  live  for  ten  days.  In  the  case  of  tadpoles  exposed  to  the 
rays,  while  normally  their  growth  is  slow  and  progressive,  nineteen 
specimens  underwent  a  diminution  in  growth.  In  these  experiments 
it  is  clear  that  the  rays  act  especially  upon  the  growth  of  tissues  and 
organisms,  and  when  this  is  slow  they  cause  a  diminution  in  size,  as 
with  the  tadpoles,  or  when  rapid  and  accompanied  by  transformations 
(as  with  the  frogs’  embryos)  they  destroy  the  tissues  and  retard  the 
growth,  or  in  other  cases  accelerate  it,  and  this  according  to  the  region 
and  the  nature  of  tissues.  A  fact  is  brought  out  which  is  most  interest¬ 
ing,  and  bears  upon  one  of  the  most  fascinating  problems  of  biology. 
The  passage  of  the  rays  through  the  body  of  an  animal  for  a  few  hours 
causes  the  tissues  to  acquire  new  properties,  which  remain  in  the 
latent  state  for  long  periods,  and  then  are  manifested  suddenly  at  the 
moment  when  the  activity  of  the  tissues  increases  normally.— 

“  Scientific  American.” 


***  Notice  to  Advertisers.—  Blocks  and  copy  are  received  tubjeet 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  abso¬ 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears  in 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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UtisuKrs  to  Correspondents. 

All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  inolud 
ing  queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  EDITORS,  The  BRITISH 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  WelUngton-street,  8trand%  London , 

W.  0.  *’  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

•  *  Correspondents  are  informed  that  me  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

«  *  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
a  fairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 

24,  WelUngton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.O. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

J.  Norval,  128,  New  Row,  Dunfermline,  N.B.  Photograph  of  the  room  in  which  Hr. 

A.  Carnegie  was  born. 

A.  Webber,  1,  Albert  Terrace,  London  Road,  Deal.  Photograph  of  triplets. 

T\  H.  J.  Barrett,  3A,  Bedford  Place,  Southampton.  Four  photographs  of  a  performing 
dog. 

E.  G.  Brewis,  8,  New  Bridge  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tjne.  Photograph  of  wedding 
group  of  G.  B.  Hunter. 

G  and  W-  Morgan,  393,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen.  Two  photographs  of  the  Queen  with 
one  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  children.  Two  photographs  of  the  Queen  with  four 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  children. 

A.  J.  Chadwick,  72,  Rosemead  Street,  New  Bridge  Road,  Hull.  Photograph  of  ten- 
masted  turret  steamer. 

W.  H.  Dee,  Talbot  Lodge  Studios,  Castle  Street,  Reading.  Photograph  of  the  Reading 
Football  Club,  Limited. 

Chatterjee  Bros.' — We  have?  Landed  your  letter  to  a  manufacturer 
of  such  instruments,  who  will  communicate  with  you  direct. 
Hackett  and  Co. — We  know  nothing  of  the  business  methods  of  the 
individual  referred  to.  Better  communicate  with  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  police  in  the  town  where  he  resides. 

Printing  Process. — 'Skylight  asks  :  “  Can  you  tell  me  what  paper 
Avas  -sused  upon  enclosed  piece  of  view  ?  ”  In  reply  :  The  paper 
appears  to  be  platinotype,  but  what  make  we  cannot  say. 
Electric  Light. — G.  M.  writes  :  “  Kindly  inform  me  what  candle- 
power  is  required  for  photographing  by  electric  light.”  In 
reply  :  Lights  from  two  to  ten  thousand  caodle-poAver  are  usually 
employed  for  portraiture.  Of  course,  the  stronger  the  light 
the  shorter  aviII  be  the  exposure,  and  the  greater  the  distance  the 
light  can  be  used  from  the  sitter. 

0.  P.  S.  (Brighton). — At  present  we  have  no  intention  of  issuing 
any  such  table,  as  it  would  be  of  little  or  no-  interest  to  the 
general  body  of  readers.  Most  dealers  are  able  to  tell  their 
customers  the  relative  speeds  of  the  plates  they  sell  Avith  regard 
to  the  different  systems.  Why  not  acquire  sufficient-  knowledge- 
to  do  so  yourself  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  business  with  you. 

Spotty  Negative. — Helio  Avrite-s  :  “Would  you  kindly  give  me  cause 
of  brown  spots  on  this  negative?  It  was1,  I  believe,  carefully 
fixed.  Varnish  is  ‘  retouching  ’ — not  varnish  edge.”  In  reply: 
The  cause  of  the  spots  is  that  the  negative  was  not  sufficiently 
Avashed  and,  probably,  also-  insufficiently  fixed.  Contact  Avith 
the  silver  in  the  paper  has  produced  the  spots,  the  varnish 
notwit  h  standing. 

Carbon  on  Ivory. — Carbon  writes  :  “A  question  has  arisen  as  to 
Avhe-t-her  double  transfer  or  single-  carbon  should  be  used  for 
printing  on  ivory.  Which  is  th-e-  likeliest  to  be  permanent  in 
all  respects?”  In  reply:  Double  transfer  must  be  used,  as 
with  single  the  ivory  would  be  stained  with  the  bichromats 
in  the  printed  tissue.  As  regards  permanence,  one  method  of 
Avorking  Avould  be  as  good  as  the  -other. 

Half-tone  Blocks. — J.  C.  Harris  asks :  “  Will  you  kindly  inform 
us  if  any  articles  have  appeared  in  your  journal  with  “reference 
to  the  making  of  half-t-one  blocks?  State  dates,  if  any,  and 
sav  if  Ave  can  obtain  them.  Do  you  know  of  any  book  dealing 
with  tho  subject?”  In  reply:  Much  has  appeared  in  back 
A'olumes  of  the  Journal.  Our  correspondent  had  better  get  a 
hook  devoted  to  the-  subject,  such  as  “  Half-tone-  Process,”  by 
Verfasser;  “Half-tone  on  the  American  Basis,”  by  Cronenberg, 
etc. 

Various  Queries. — F.  Wells  writes:  “(1)  Would  you  please  inform 
me  if  there  is  anything  better  than  blotting  for  pressing  P.O.P 


prints  on  to  mounts?  (2)  What  to  add  to  retouching  medium 
to  make  it  thinner?  (3)  What  firm  do  photos  on  china  plates?”] 
In  reply:  (1)  No,  hut  most  of  the  dealers  supply  a  blotting- 
paper  that  is  free  from  fluff.  (2)  If  the  medium  is  of  the  usual! 
sort  it  may  be  thinned  with  oil  of  lavender  or  turpentine. 
(3)  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  Avill  possibly  do  the  work  for , 
you ;  if  not,  they  may  tell  you  where  you  can  get  it  done. 

Chloride  of  Gold. — T.  R.  Balcomb  fays  :  ‘  Could  you  answer  these] 
tAvo  questions?  First,  how  many  grains  are  there  in  a! 
sovereign ;  and,  secondly,  Iioaa-  can  it  be  dissolved  so  as  it  can 
be  used  in  a  toning  bath?”  In  reply:  A  sovereign  weighs  a 
little  over  123  grains.  The  coin  may  be  dissolved  in  the 
following :  Nitric  acid  one  part,  hydrochloric  acid  five  parts, 
water  six  parts.  Place  in  a  glass  flask  and  apply  heat.  Nol 
more  acid  should  be  used  than  is  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  gold.] 
Then  crystallise,  or  the  solution,  if  clean,  may  be  used  without 
It  is  best  to  use  an  Australian  sovereign,  as  that  is  alloyed! 
with  silver  instead  of  copper. 

Dark  Room  Lamp.— Kodak  says :  “  I  have  a  large  10  by  8  photo 
graphic  lamp,  fitted  with  a  gas  burner,  which  I  now  Avish  tc  - 
use  for  oil.  Could  you  kindly  tell  me  if  this  could  be.  done 
and  the  address  of  a  firm  that  would  do  it  for  me,  or,  if  not 
whether  you  know  any  firm  that  would  take  it  in  part  exchangi 
for  a  similar  lamp  fitted  with  an  oil  burner?  It  is.  1  think 
one-  of  FaUoAV field’s  lamps,  costing  about  15s.,  similar  to  tin 
enclosed  rough  sketch.”  In  reply:  Why  not  iemo\e  the  ga 
burner  and  put  an  oil  lamp  in  its  place?  Then  you  Avill  hav 
Avhat  you  desire.  If  you  cannot  unscrew  the  gas  tube  Aoursdj 
any  ga-sfitter  Avill  do  it  for  you. 

Embossed  Prints. — W.  Saxton  asks:  “(1)  Would  you  kindly  inform 
me  how  cabinet  photographs  are  mounted  so  as  to  leave  th 
centres  raised?  There  seems  to  be  some  kind  of  press  used.  I 
so  (2)  would  you  kindlv  say  where  it  can  be  obtained?  (3)  Also 
I  have  a  10  x  12  Sut-er's  landscape  lens,  Avith  rotary  stops,  wit 
no-  aperture  value  marks  on  them.  Hoav  should  T  be  able  t 
find  the  size  of  apertures  according  to  Wynne  s  exposure  meter? 
In  reply  :  (1)  The  prints  are  embossed  bv  pressing  up  the  bac 
in  an  embossing  press.  (2)  Presses  mav  be-  had  from  any  of  th 
dealdrs  in  photographic  materials.  (3)  Measure  the  apertun 
of  the  stops  and  divide  them  in  the  focus  of  the  lens,  what-m 
that  mav  be.  That  Avill  gtoe  you  their  values.  •  j 

Copyright  Query.— R  Walpole  says:  “We  took  a  photo  of  tl 
interior  of  a  Catholic  church  in  this'  district  for  a  oerta 
stationer,  and  supplied  this  stationer  with  pod  can 
from  the  view.  It  appears  this  gentleman  did  m| 

obtain  any  permission  from  the  priest  in  charge 
the  church,  and  Ave,  of  course,  took  it  on  the  st 
tioner’s  instructions,  believing  he  had  arranged  with  tl! 
priest  for  permission.  The  reverend  gentleman,  after  some  c 
respondenc-e,  has  written  to  us  in  the  following  strain  :  ‘I  ®; 

sav  that-  Mr.  - —  had  no  permission  to  photograph 

edifice,  and  I  haA'e  informed  him  of  the  risk  hel  was  incun 
in  the-  sale  of  the  pictures  contrary-  to  the  copyright,  whici  j 
have  decided  fully  t-o  preserve.  I  must  therefore  ask  you 
give  me  a  written  assurance  that  on  your  part  both  negate 
and  positives  will  be  forthwith  destroyed,  and  that-  no  furtf 
proofs-  or  copies  Avill  be  supplied  by  your  firm  to  him  or  anyo 
else.’  Can  the  priest  claim  the  copyright  ?  Surely  he  has 
copyright,  as  the  church  is  a  public  building.  We  certan 
do-  n-ot  intend  to  accede  to  his  request  unless  we  are  entm 
in  the  wrong.”  In  reply  :  We  do  not  see  that  you  can  be  P 
vented  from  supplying  the  prints.  The  priest  might  na 
prevented  thd  photograph  being  taken,  but  now  that  it  has  bf 
taken,  we  do  not  ss-e  how  he  ca-n  prevent  its  being  publish' 
We  do  not  reply  by  post. 

__ - ♦ - — 

Messrs.  Elliott  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Barnet,  N.,  have  submit 
to  us  a  set  of  their  new  show  cards  and  specimen  prints,  whffiii  are 
in  course  of  issue  to  the  trade.  These  admirably  shoiv  -oft  the 
qualities  of  Messrs.  Elliott’s  sensitive  products,  and,  beinv  mves  - 
with  great  artistic  merit,  form  most  attractive  subjects  for  the  aeu 
ticn  of  dealers’  shops;  etc. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC  FOR  1904. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S. 

he  forty-third  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
hotographic  Almanac  will  be  published  early  in 
'ecember  next.  This  year’s  Almanac  reached  a  total  of 
580  pages,  and  the  entire  edition  of  25,000  copies  was 
>ld  out  'before  publication.  Of  no  other  photographic 
3ok  ever  issued  can  two  such  unique  facts  be  recorded, 
he  edition  for  1904  will  also  consist  of  25,000  copies,  a 
rge  number  of  which  are  already  ordered. 

The  striking  favour  with  which  past  Almanacs  have  been 
jceived  is  the  surest  proof  that  the  lines  upon  which  the 
ublication  is  produced  meet  the  requirements  of  its 
laders  and  supporters.  Upon  such  lines  we  propose  com- 
iling  the  volume  for  1904.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  be 
leased  to  receive  and  consider  suggestions  for  increasing 
ie  value  of  the  Almanac  in  directions  which  may  occur  to 
ir  readers  as  susceptible  of  improvement. 

The  Almanac  for  1904  will  appeal  to  photographers  all 
ie  world  over  as  a  daily  reference  guide  in  practical  work, 
he  standard  matter  and  formulae  will  be  revised  and 
Ided  to  where  necessary,  the  year’s  advances  will  be 
;corded,  and  wherever  practicable  new  features  of  an 
iformative  nature  will  be  added. 

Secretaries  of  societies  will  oblige  us  by  promptly  for¬ 


warding  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in 
the  directory  of  photographic  societies.  We  shall  also  he 
glad  to  receive  any  additions  that  may  be  made  to  the  list 
of  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  trade,  etc. 

The  publishers  ask  us  to  remind  advertisers  that  many 
of  the  advertisement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already 
booked,  and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions 
orders  and  copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Caution  to  It  would  seem  that  the  spy  scare  is 

Foreign  still  in  evidence  about  the  Franco- 

Tourists.  German  frontier.  A  telegram  from  Metz 

says  that  several  arrests  of  amateur  photographers  have 
recently  been  made  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  One  of  the  latest 
victims,  the  telegram  adds,  was  the  Abbe  Virion,  who 
photographed  the  church  at  Thionville.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  kept  in  confinement  until  his  negatives  had  been 
developed,  and  this  took  several  hours ;  afterwards  he 
was  released.  It  is  added  that  the  Abbe  has  lodged  a 
formal  protest.  This  experience  should  serve  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  English  tourists  with  cameras,  for,  although  some 
amateurs  would  like  to  have  their  negatives  developed  for 
them  while  on  tour,  most  would  prefer  to  do  the  work  for 
themselves.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  decidedly  unplea¬ 
sant  to  be  kept  in  confinement  while  the  plates  were  being 
developed,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  object  of  the 
authorities  was  only  to  see  what  the  objects  were,  and  not 
to  produce  the  best  possible  negatives.  What  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Abbe  thought  of  his  negatives  when  he  got  them,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  hut  let  us  hope  they  were 
satisfactory.  We  have  frequently  cautioned  our  readers 
as  to  the  inconvenience  they  may  he  subjected  to  when 
using  their  cameras  in  the  frontier  districts,  owing  to  the 
officiousness  of  some  of  the  minor  military  officials,  who 
are  anxious  for  their  vigilance  to  receive  recognition,  even 
at  the  inconvenience  of  innocent  amateur  photographers. 
It  is  always  well  for  the  tourist  to  inquire  of  the  officials 
in  the  above-named  districts  what  and  where  he  may  pho¬ 
tograph  before  he  commences  work,  and  if  that  is  done 
politely  much  after-difficulty  may  be  avoided.  We  have 
more  than  once  advised  our  readers  visiting  the  Continent 
with  their  cameras  to  provide  themselves  with  passports 
before  starting.  The  cost  is  but  nominal  and  they  are 
easy  to  obtain,  and  once  obtained  they  last  the  lifetime. 
In  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  etc.,  passports 
are  not  necessary,  but,  for  all  that,  it  is  well  to  be  provided 
with  one.  It  is  always  a  proof  of  identity,  and  the  owner 
of  an  English  passport  usually  meets  with  respect  from 
foreign  officials.  Although  a  passport  will  not  prevent 
one  from  inadvertently  getting  into  difficulties,  it  will 
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always  be  a  help  in  getting  out  of  them.  Therefore  we  say, 
always  be  provided  with  a  passport  when  touring  on  the 
Continent  with  a  camera,  whether  it  be  a  hand  or  a  stand 
one. 

*  *  * 


Deaths  by  It  seems,  from  the  Registrar-General’s 

Poisons.  report  for  the  year  1901,  recently  issued, 

that  there  were  fewer  deaths  by  poisoning  in  that  year,  by 
44,  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  there  was  an  increase  of 
47  in  the  number  of  suicides.  In  commenting  on  this,  our 
contemporary,  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal ,  says: — Over 
61  per  cent,  of  the  accidental  deaths  were  caused  by  sub¬ 
stances  which  have  not  yet  been  scheduled  as  poisons,  and 
are  consequently  obtainable  by  the  public  without  any 
restriction  on  their  sale.  To  our  mind,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how,  if  the  sale  of  these  poisons  were  restricted, 
accidents  would  not  happen.  After  the  sale,  the  seller  has 
no  control  or  influence  on  the  way  the  substance  is  dealt 
with.  Take,  for  example,  the  poisons — and  there  are 
many — that  are  used  in  photography.  The  vendor  may 
have  duly  labelled  the  bottles  or  packages,  but  the  user 
is  careless  with  the  handling  of  them,  leaving  the  solu¬ 
tions  about  in  vessels  of  domestic  use,  wdtli  the  result  that 
accidents  have  happened.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  other 
crafts  than  photography,  making  good  the  old  aphorism, 
“  familiarity  breeds  contempt.”  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
see  how  the  restricted  sale  of  things  of  a  poisonous  nature, 
used  in  the  arts,  and  on  a  large  scale,  would  in  any  way 
counteract  this  kind  of  thing.  In  that  large  industry, 
electro  plating  and  gilding,  cyanide  of  potassium  is  used 
in  large  quantities,  and  the  baths  have  to  be  left  open  and 
solutions  stand  about.  Now,  the  cyanide  is  a  scheduled 
poison,  and  a  deadly  one  it  is,  but  the  vendor,  although  he 
complies  with  the  Poisons  Act,  has  no  control  over  what  is 
done  with  it  after  it  leaves  his  premises.  The  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Journal  points  out  that  during  the  year  (1901) 
there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  suicides 
by  oxalic  acid — 72,  as  against  47  the  year  before.  Now, 
oxalic  acid  is  one  of  the  scheduled  poisons,  and  is  only 
sold  by  pharmaceutical  chemists,  or  at  least  in  retail 
quantities,  yet  72  suicides  were  able  to  obtain  it  in  spite 
of  the  restrictions. 


Processes  at 
the  Royal 
Photographic 
Society’s 
Exhibition. 


For  many  years  past  it  has  been  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  the  different  processes 
by  which  the  pictures  shown  at  the 
annual  Exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  were  produced.  This 
year  one  has  no  such  opportunities,  inasmuch  as  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  in  the  catalogue  of  the  various  processes  em¬ 
ployed.  In  some  ways  this  is  to  be  regretted,  as  there  are 
so  many  processes  in  vogue  to-day  that,  by  modifications, 
can  be  made  to  yield  results  very  like  those  by  quite 
different  ones.  For  example,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
distinguish  a  good  bromide  print,  on  matt  paper,  from  a 
veritable  platinotype  without  applying  a  chemical  test. 
Neither  is  it  easy  to  tell  a  toned  bromide  from  a  genuine 
sepia  platinum  picture.  Although  these  pictures  may 
closely  resemble  real  platinotypes  to-day,  it  may  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  how  they  will  do  so  a  few  years  hence.  This 
(picstion  arises  because  so  many  of  the  pictures  shown  are 
for  sale,  and,  as  there  is  no  mention  in  the  catalogue  as 
to  the  method  by  which  they  were  made,  would-be  pur¬ 
chasers  may  be  deterred  from  buying  a  work  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  which  may  be  doubtful.  A  thing  of  beauty,  in 
photography,  is  not  always  a  joy  for  ever  when  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  some  methods — and  by  some  workers.  The  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  R.P.S.  is  only  open  for  a  few  weeks,  but 
we  have  more  than  once  noticed  that  pictures  that  were 


beautiful  at  first  had  shown  unmistakable  signs  of  deterio¬ 
ration  before  the  show  had  closed.  If  such  things  occur 
in  so  short  a  time,  it  behoves  purchasers  of  the  pictures  tel 
learn  the  process  by  which  they  were  made  before  the\ 
spend  their  money.  The  catalogue  shows  that  in  the 
“selected  pictorial”  section  there  are  369  exhibits,  o| 
which  267  are  for  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  a  few  shil 
lings  to  ten  pounds,  but  there  is  no  mention  as  to  the  pro 
cess  by  which  they  were  made.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the 
catalogue  is  concerned,  one  has  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  a  high-priced  picture  is  a  silver  print,  toned  by  ; 
method  which  yields  results  of  questionable  stability,  ; 
platinotype,  or  a  picture  in  carbon,  for  there  are  silvei 
papers  now  in  the  market  that,  when  skilfully  used,  give 
results  that  in  appearance  closely  resemble  those  obtainec 
by  the  carbon  process.  Therefore,  before  investing  ? 
goodly  sum  in  pictures  now  in  the  Exhibition,  the  would 
be  purchaser  will  do  Avell  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  pro 
cess  by  which  the  picture  was  produced. 

*  *  * 

Methylated  The  use  of  spirit  in  photography  is  no 
a  necessity,  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  pre1 
gelatine  days,  but  it  is  a  liquid  which  is  still  required  foi 
a  few  operations,  to  hasten  drying,  etc.  Up  to  a  few  year,1 
ago  this  spirit,  for  use  in  the  arts — and  many  of  the  art? 
could  not  possibly  exist  without  it — was  mixed  with  a  cer 
tain  quantity  of  naptha,  so  that  it  should  acquire  a  smel 
and  taste  which  would  be  calculated  to  disgust  anyone 
who  was  tempted  to  imbibe  it  as  a  stimulant.  Rut  your 
hard  drinker  is  not  particular  as  to  the  quality  of  hi: 
tipple,  provided  that  he  can  get  enough  of  it  to  fuddle  hi 
poor  brain,  and  it  was  found  that  methylated  spirit  was  ii 
some  places  quite  as  much  in  demand  as  gin  or  whiskyj 
So  the  Excise  authorities  resolved  to  make  the  compoum 
more  nauseous  by  giving  it  a  flavour  of  petroleum.  An< 
as  this  addition  spoilt  the  spirit  for  various  manufacture 
purposes,  which  the  former  treatment  did  not,  the  old  for 
mula  was  adhered  to  in  favour  of  certain  pursuits,  and  lid 
spirit  can  still  be  purchased  in  quantities  of  five  gallons  an 
upwards  by  those  who  can  convince  the  powers  that  be  oj 
their  bona  ftdes.  Those  who  practice  the  collodio-emulsioj 
process  for  transparencies  of  sensitive  paper  coating  would 
for  example,  be  among  these.  In  the  meantime,  thos 
who  use  methylated  spirit  for  lamps,  cleaning  purpose 
and  for  other  rough  employments,  must  be  content  to  ha\ 
it  flavoured  with  paraffin.  This  modification  has  not,  hov 
ever,  stopped  its  consumption  as  an  intoxicant,  am 
strange  to  say,  the  latest  evidence  of  its  use  as  a  reliev 
of  chronic  thirst  comes  from  the  land  which  is  celebrat 
all  the  world  over  for  spirit  of  a  better  description.  T 
medical  officer  of  health  for  Aberdeen,  in  his  annual  repi 
to  the  Corporation  of  the  Granite  City,  directs  attend 
to  a  very  serious  condition  of  affairs  there.  He  points  O' 
that  many  druggists  and  grocers  hold  licences  to  se 
methylated  spirits,  which  is  retailed  mainly  in  halfpsmj 
and  penny  worths.  At  one  grocer’s  shop,  as  many  as  seven 
men  have  been  seen  to  enter  within  one  or  two  hours 
the  morning  for  the  purchase  of  the  stuff.  Each  carri 
a  bottle,  which  is  partly  filled  with  the  spirit,  and  is  tin 
taken  to  the  nearest  water-tap  and  diluted.  The  effecj 
of  drinking  this  potent  liquid  are  far  worse  than  tho 
following  the  use  of  ordinary  spirits,  for  in  addition 
intoxication  there  is  a  soporific  action  which  renders  t 
victim  of  the  habit  quite  unfit  for  work.  It  is  gratifyi- 
to  learn  that  those  chiefly  concerned,  through  t 
Labourers’  Federation,  are  seriously  apprehensive  of  t 
great  evils  arising  from  a  habit  which  is  said  to  be 
prevalent  in  other  large  towns  as  at  Aberdeen. 
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tormy  Our  illustrated  papers  have  recently 

ncidents.  been  crowded  with  photographs  which 

how  the  damage  wrought  by  the  great  storm  of  the  10th 

lt. ,  and  unfortunately  many  of  these  pictures  are  but 
uplicates  of  one  another.  This  kind  of  thing  cannot  be 
elped  while  there  are  so  many  photographers  about, 
nless  the  editors  come  to  some  agreement  and  arrange 
3  show  each  other  pictures  they  intend  to  publish  in  their 
ext  issue.  But  the  Illustrated  London  News,  which  has 
be  distinction  of  being  the  first  pictorial  journal  published 
a  this  country — it  dates  from  1848— has  one  picture  in 
bs  last  issue  which  the  others  have  failed  to  secure.  It 
epresents  the  wreckage  brought  about  by  the  storm  at  a 
ertain  factory  at  Alderney,  and  we  are  told  that  “  when 
be  storm  was  at  its  height  a  thunderbolt  fell  upon  the 
lelcke  fulminate  of  mercury  works,  and,  setting  fire  to  a 
pirit  store  in  the  yard,  occasioned  a  terrific  explosion.” 
low,  we  think  it  would  have  been  far  more  interesting  if, 
nstead  of  the  damaged  works,  the  paper  had  published  a 
hotograph  of  the  thunderbolt  which  wrought  the  mischief. 
)f  course,  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a  thunderbolt, 
'he  idea  is  a  survival  of  the  time  when  the  action  of  light¬ 
ing  was  not  in  the  least  understood.  It  was  known  that 
be  fire  from  heaven  could  split  the  toughest  tree  asunder, 
bat  it  could  level  buildings  with  the  ground,  and  could 
ill  men  and  cattle  by  its  awful  power.  But  that  this 
xhibition  of  force  could  be  unaccompanied  by  some  solid 
ody  which  gave  the  blow  seemed  to  be  impossible,  and 
be  thunderbolt  became  an  accepted  belief.  At  one  of  the 
xhibitions  of  the  Meteorological  Society,  some  years 

ack,  two  specimens  of  thunderbolts,  “  which  had  been 
een  to  fall,”  were  shown.  One  was  a  piece  of  coal,  and 
be  other  a  weatherworn  brick.  It  is  astonishing,  in  this 
ge  of  progress  that  a  journalist  could  be  found  to  give 

redence  to  the  old  superstition. 

*  *  * 

eronautics  &  The  alliance  between  photography  and 
hotography.  an(j  aeronautics  for  both  civil  and  mili¬ 
ary  purposes  seems  to  become  closer  since  the  great 
mpetus  given  of  late  to  the  study  of  the  former  in  so  many 
irections,  and  at  the  present  moment  no  doubt  photo- 
raphy  and  photographers  will  be  much  in  evidence  at  the 
iritish  and  International  Aeronautical  Exhibition,  now 
eing  held  in  the  Old  Banqueting  Hall  of  the  Alexandra 
’alace.  Considerable  interest  attaches  to  Mr.  F.  Cody’s 
ites,  which  are  capable  of  lifting  heavy  weights,  and  to 
scend  to  distances  which,  by  suitable  mechanical  contriv- 
nces,  ought  to  render  photographic  mapping  compara- 
vely  easy.  Besides,  there  are  balloons,  flying  machines, 
ad  balloon  accessories,  and  the  competitions  to  be  held 
lould  afford  interesting  and  pictorial  photographic  possi- 
ilities  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  on  the 
>ok-out  for  novel  subjects  for  camera  or  lantern.  There 
re  three  competitions  (with  silver  and  bronze  medals  as 
wards),  and  each  of  which  should  afford  good  subjects  : 
ley  are,  first,  for  kites,  the  chief  points  for  consideration 
sing  the  way  in  which  they  leave  the  ground  and  ascend, 
leir  steadiness,  and  the  time  required  to  let  out  the  whole 
ile  of  string,  the  height  attained,  etc. ;  the  next  also  is 
>r  kites,  and  is  organised  to  test  the  best  form  of  aero- 
lane  for  man-lifting  kites  and  dynamic  flying  machines  ; 
le  last  is  for  parachutes.  At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Paris 
cademy  of  Sciences,  M.  Laussedat  read  a  paper  on  a  rapid 
eans  of  taking  photos  from  a  balloon  with  the  idea  of 
staining  a  plan  of  the  country  below.  Hitherto,  maps 
ken  photographically,  before  being  available  for  actual 
easurement,  have  needed,  in  order  that  they  could  be 
nought  into  practical  use,  a  laborious  graphical  treat- 
ent.  M.  Laussedat  describes  a  purely  optical  method. 


As  evidence  of  what  can  be  and  has  been  done  in  this 
direction,  there  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Alexandra  Palace 
Exhibition  a  large  number  of  balloon  photographs  by 

Major  Baden-Powell  and  Mr.  Gaudron. 

*  *  * 

A  Balloon  There  wmuld  be  one  advantage  in  the- 

Chase.  use  Qf  kites  rather  than  balloons — free 

balloons,  we  should  say — in  that  the  latter  are  liable  to- 
capture  by  an  enemy,  and  it  would  be  probable  that  the 
tables  would  be  turned  in  the  event  of  the  camera  and 
exposed  plates  falling  into  the  w'rong  hands,  and  giving 
information  as  to  our  own  disposition  of  forces,  our  fortifi¬ 
cations,  etc.,  for  the  photographers  could  scarcely  be  selec¬ 
tive  enough  in  their  operations  to  avoid  including  both 
attackers’  and  defenders’  field  of  action.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  very  easy  to  destroy  everything  by  a  momentary 
exposure  to  light,  which  would  annihilate  the  record  of 
both  friends’  and  foes’  positions,  though,  as  this  course 
would  not  be  resorted  to  except  in  extremity,  there  would 
always  be  the  danger  of  deferring  the  destruction  till  toe 
late.  That  this  is  a  real  danger  was  shown  recently  in 
an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Bacon,  whose  scientific  obser¬ 
vations  made  from  the  car  of  a  balloon  will  be  familiar  to 
our  readers.  The  experiment  was  made  to  test  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  a  balloon  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  war  des¬ 
patches.  Mr.  Bacon  ascended  from  the  Crystal  Palace 
grounds,  and  took  with  him  a  dummy  representing  a 
general  carrying  war  despatches.  When  over  Lee  he 
dropped  his  general  overboard  in  what  was  supposed  to 
be  a  safe  area.  But  the  wind  was  light,  hence  the  balloon 
travelled  slowly,  and  the  enemy,  represented  by  a  number 
of  cyclists  who  had  been  following  the  balloon,  overtook 
it,  and  ignominiously  captured  the  general  and  his  des¬ 
patches.  If  the  latter  had  happened  to  include  photo¬ 
graphic  records  it  can  be  imagined  how  useful  they  also 
would  be  to  the  opposing  force,  and  how  probable  it  would 
be  that  the  opportunity  for  destroying  them  would  be 
passed.  We  have  read  of  despatches  having  been  swal¬ 
lowed  by  their  bearer  rather  than  have  them  captured ;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  swallow  a  dark  slide,  or  even  a  spool 
of  exposures. 

«  *  * 

IVIr.  Edison’3  As  a  knowledge  of  the  limitations  of 
Batteries.  electric  accumulators  has  become  more 

general,  the  expectations  as  to  their  availability  for  photo¬ 
graphic  use  in  studios  where  electricity  was  not  laid  on 
have  been  seen  to  be  unrealisable.  They  are  heavy  where 
much  use  is  to  be  made  of  them,  and  they  require  to  be- 
in  fairly  constant  use,  as  otherwise  their  plates  are  liable 
to  give  way  in  one  direction  or  another.  Some  time  ago  we 
quoted  an  announcement  regarding  a  new  storage  battery 
devised  by  Mr.  Edison,  by  the  use  of  which  most  of  these 
difficulties  would  be  obviated,  but  for  a  long  time 
their  production  has  seemed  to  hang  fire.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  now  reported  that  this  alkaline  battery  has  been 
developed  into  a  form  suitable  for  commercial  use,  and 
that  works  have  been  equipped  for  turning  these  batteries 
out  in  quantity.  The  results  of  their  working  is  said  to 
be  very  satisfactory. 

A  Black  A  little  while  ago  we  pointed  out  the 

Japan.  merits  of  black  japan  for  repairing 

papier-mache  and  other  dishes.  This  varnish,  we  believe, 
has  asphalt  as  a  basis,  but  a  formula  has  recently  been 
published  for  a  japan  without  that  non-hardening  onsti- 
tuent.  We  doubt  the  economy  of  making  these  heavy  var¬ 
nishes  at  home  ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  like  to 
make  all  their  own  materials  we  append  a  formula  recently 
published.  As  need  not  be  said,  the  quantities  here  given 
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need  not  be  adhered  to.  So  long  as  the  right  proportion 
is  used,  any  small  quantity  could  be  made  equally  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Raw  linseed  oil,  2  galls. ;  litharge,  2  lb. ;  red  lead, 
1  lb. ;  black  oxide  of  manganese,  1  lb. ;  shellac  2  oz.  Melt 
this  in  a  suitable  pot,  stir  till  it  boils  or  reaches  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  450  deg.  F.,  and  keep  it  hot  for  two  hours.  Then, 
little  by  little,  add  the  litharge  and  red  lead,  next  the 
shellac,  and  finally  the  black  oxide,  and  keep  the  heat  up 
for  two  or  three  hours.  Then,  after  the  liquid  is  cool, 
thin  by  adding  one  to  one  and  a  half  gallons  of  turpen¬ 
tine.  To  get  the  best  result  it  would  need,  like  all  black 
japan  work,  to  be  stoved. 

- * - 

DRESS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

No  photographer  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  find  his  occu¬ 
pation  in  fashionable  quarters  will  deny  that  he  owes  much 
of  his  work  to  the  vagaries  of  fashion  in  the  matter  of 
dress.  The  portrait  of  a  lady  in  ordinary  morning  cos¬ 
tume  will  consist  of  about  five  per  cent,  nature  and  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  dress.  A  good  deal  more  nature  is  displayed 
in  evening  dress,  and  in  extreme  cases  it  may  be  a  nice 
question  whether  nature  or  art  constitutes  the  main  part 
of  the  picture.  It  must  often  have  occurred  to  the  pho¬ 
tographer  that  if  his  business  had  happened  to  be  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  or  among  some  of  the 
remote  tribes  of  Central  Africa,  the  dusky  beauties  there 
would  be  quite  content  with  one  negative.  The  fashions 
prevalent  in  such  uncivilised  regions  have  only  slightly 
advanced  from  those  which  found  favour  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  before  the  fall,  the  advance  being  represented  by  a 
string  of  beads  and  perhaps  a  nose-ring  or  an  armlet,  and 
when  a  lady  had  invested  in  one  portrait  it  would  suffice 
for  the  term  of  her  natural  life.  She  would  be  represented 
in  what  was  to  her  full  dress,  and  she  would  have  no 
further  longing  to  patronise  the  photographer. 

It  is  very  different  among  fashionable  folk  in  the  cities 
-of  the  civilised  community.  The  tailor  makes  the  man  ; 
the  tailor  and  the  dressmaker,  between  them,  make  the 
modern  woman,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  new  gown  is  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  a  visit  to  the  photographer’s.  A 
presentation  at  Court,  with  its  necessary  gorgeous  raiment, 
makes  such  a  visit  imperative,  and  so  it  comes  about  that 
the  costumier  is  a  valuable  ally  to  the  photographer. 

This  being  so,  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  the  photographer 
if  certain  reforms  in  the  matter  of  dress  which  have  re¬ 
cently  been  advocated  by  a  lady  writer  in  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  come  to  be  seriously  considered.  Speaking  as 
members  of  the  opposite  sex,  who  are  presumed  to  know 
nothing  whatever  about  the  mysteries  of  female  attire  and 
fashion,  we  make  bold  to  think  that  the  suggestions  put 
forward  by  the  writer  in  question  will  not  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  daughters  of  Eve  generally.  It  is  natural 
to  woman  to  adorn  herself  as  gorgeously — or,  at  any  rate, 
as  prettily — as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  to  lay  down 
a  law  that  she  must  do  otherwise  is  about  as  futile  as  com¬ 
manding  a  leopard  to  change  his  skin.  Rut  let  us  see  what 
these  changes  are  that  advanced  womanhood  seeks  to 
impose  upon  her  halting  sisters. 

The  matter  originated  in  one  of  those  controversies 
which  are  generally  started  in  newspapers  when  there  are 
no  Parliamentary  proceedings  to  report,  and  when,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  space  which  must  be  filled.  In  this  way, 
some  time  ago,  we  had  long  dissertations  on  the  question, 
<l  Is  Marriage  a  Failure!”  We  forget  whether  anybody 
answered  this  question  satisfactorily,  but,  whatever  the 
verdict  may  have  been,  marriages  seem  to  go  on  as  merrily 
as  ever.  The  present  discussion  is  upon  the  important 
question  of  “  Girls’  Physique,”  and  the  remarks  of  the  lady 


writer  to  whom  we  have  adverted  are  directed  to  that  sub¬ 
ject.  With  a  great  deal  that  she  puts  forward  every  sen¬ 
sible  person  must  agree — as,  for  instance,  in  her  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  corset,  which  distorts  the  figure  which  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  adorn.  She  has,  too,  much  good  advice  to  offer 
as  to  employment  of  porous  fabrics  for  under-garments 
and  so  on.  It  is  when  she  begins  to  tackle  the  outer  dress 
the  superstructure  which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of 
the  modern  woman,  that  trouble  begins.  This  is  what  she 
says  : —  '‘Now,  as  to  the  forms  to  which  it”  (the  material) 
"  should  be  adopted  for  those  girls  whom  we  seek  to 
benefit,  if  not  to  save.  I  would  advocate,  as  a  national 
costume,  as  a  costume  of  which  all  should  be  proud 
almost  exactly  the  same  style  of  garments  we  see  worn  by 
those  of  my  sex  when  at  practice  in  the  gymnasium. 
There  should  be  a  long  smock,  caught  in  at  the  waist  by 
a  belt,  and  reaching  to  the  knees.  Knickers  should  be 
worn  below.”  In  other  words,  the  costume  advocated  is 
nearly  allied  to  a  bathing-dress,  without  those  adjuncts 
which  make  it  passable. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  attempt  to  enforce  a  uni¬ 
form  description  of  dress  upon  the  multitude.  The  old 
sumptuary  law  which  compelled  men  and  women  to  dress 
according  to  their  station  in  life  came  to  a  natural  end. 
For  our  part,  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  feel  sorry 
that  that  is  the  case,  for  such  a  law  would  have  tended  to 
preserve  the  old  smock  of  the  farmer,  now  so  seldom  seen, 
and  would  possibly  have  prevented  the  introduction  of 
feathered  hats  and  brilliantly  coloured  plush  skirts,  which 
distinguish  the  female  costermonger  from  all  other  human 
beings.  It  would  also  have  tended  to  prevent  that  terrible 
infliction  known  as  “  the  Sunday  best,”  in  which  the 
natural  man  disguises  himself  and  generally  makes  him¬ 
self  look  ridiculous  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  You 
cannot  persuade  men  and  women  to  adopt  uniform  dress; 
but  they  will,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  fashion,  adopt 
one  for  themselves — as  witness  thj)  coster-girl  and  the 
artisan  in  his  Sunday  black  coat  and  top  hat. 

Many  years  ago  our  good  friends  the  Quakers,  in  theii 
eagerness  to  avoid  everything  that  might  appear  to  be 
frivolous,  put  aside  all  kind  of  ornamentation  in  theii 
apparel,  and  the  result  was  a  dress  and  bonnet  of  the  ver) 
plainest  description.  Where  is  it  now?  Sometimes  it  usee 
to  be  seen  in  our  streets,  and  possibly  up  North,  when 
Quakerism  has  its  strongholds,  it  may  still  be  seen ;  bu 
we  have  not  for  years  come  across  that  “  symphony  i. 
grey.”  Other  religious  bodies  have  endeavoured  to  impos 
restrictions  in  dress.  We  know  of  one  case  in  which 
lady  convert  humbly  obeyed  all  the  commands  of  her  sup 
rior,  until  the  flowers  which  adorned  her  bonnet  were  co 
demned.  This  was  too  much  for  her,  and  that  sect  knov 
her  no  more.  The  young  women  of  the  Salvation  Arm 
have  to  wear  a  uniform,  but  of  course  that  is  an  army,  an 
all  soldiers  in  an  army  worthy  of  the  name  must  be  un 
formed.  And  in  that  particular  organisation  the  wome 
are  allowed  to  talk.  Without  this  concession,  that  remarl 
able  bonnet  would  have  ruined  the  enterprise  in  a  week. 

But  to  return  to  the  bathing-gown  arrangement  whic 
has  recently  been  advocated  for  the  adoption  of  the  entir 
sex.  From  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  it  would  no  doul 
be  admirable,  for  it  would  allow  freedom  for  the  mov< 
ment  of  the  limbs,  heart,  and  muscles  generally  which  th 
present  style  of  dress  certainly  does  not.  But  would 
look  well?  Or,  to  put  the  question  in  a  form  which  wi 
appeal  more  to  our  readers,  Will  it  photograph  well?  B 
ladies,  as  a  rule,  care  to  be  photographed  in  bathin 
attire?  Some  of  the  unmannerly  boors  who  venture  wit 
cameras  too  near  the  bathing  machines  on  our  coasts  coul 
give  evidence  on  this  point,  if  they  cared  to  do  so.  j 
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wants  a  very  pretty  face  and  figure  to  look  well  in  such  a 
costume,  and  such  a  combination  is  so  extremely  rare  that 
we  may  almost  look  upon  it  as  being  non-existent.  The 
Venus  de  Milo  would  look  charming  in  such  a  dress ;  but 
Aunt  Tabitha,  who  is  angular,  tall,  and  thin,  or  Aunt  Judy, 
who  is  as  broad  as  she  is  long — both  of  whom  regard  the 
Venus  de  Milo  as  a  most  improper  young  woman- — are 
not  adapted  to  the  costume.  Both,  in  fact,  require  a  little 
help  from  the  figure-builder,  vulgarly  called  the  staymaker, 
and  as  long  as  nature  is  so  prodigal  of  forms  unlike  the 
Greek  ideal  so  long  will  the  present  arts  associated  with 
female  dress  prevail. 

The  lady  reformer  makes  no  reference  to  the  dress  of 
men,  which,  we  think,  wants  quite  as  much  reformation  as 
that  of  women.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  plan,  if  we  could 
be  persuaded  to  agree  with  all  that  she  advances,  to  make 
men  dress  in  precisely  the  same  costume  as  the  women, 
and  we  are  quite  sure  that  a  number  of  hard  workers  who 
are  at  present  compelled  by  custom  to  assume  a  black  frock 
coat  in  the  height  of  summer  before  they  dare  show  them¬ 
selves  in  their  offices  would  be  delighted  with  the  change. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  if  we  remember  rightly,  advocates 
something  of  the  kind  in  one  of  those  charming  essays 
which  have  won  renown  for  “  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break¬ 
fast  Table  ”  all  the  world  over.  The  idea  has  been  elabo¬ 
rated  by  a  recent  writer,  who,  prompted  by  some  of  the 
absurdities  of  trades  unions,  suggests  that  all  men  and 
women  should  be  dressed  alike,  and  reduced  by  all  other 
possible  means  to  one  dead  level  of  mediocrity.  Those 
who  are  gifted  with  more  brain-power  than  their  fellows 
must  submit  to  a  surgical  operation  to  bring  down  their 
intellect  to  the  general  level,  and  as  it  has  been  shown 
that  those  who  keep  themselves  clean  are  accounted,  and 
are  apt  to  account  themselves,  as  superior  to  those  who 
are  dirty  it  should  be  enacted  that  every  person,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  age  or  sex,  should  be  daily  washed  at  baths  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  State.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  excellent 
fooling  of  this  kind,  but  as  we  are  writing  from  memory 
sve  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  repeat  any  more  of  it. 

As  we  have  already  said,  it  would  be  a  bad  day  for 
ohotography  if  such  ideas  ever  came  to  be  seriously  con¬ 
sidered.  And  what  about  the  artistic  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion1?  There  is  a  beauty  about  the  folds  and  the  lines 
generally  of  a  flowing  garment  of  good  design  which  has 
nduced  artists  to  make  careful  studies  of  the  draped  as 
veil  as  the  undraped  model.  Few  painters  would  care  to 
Iraw  people  in  the  bathing  costume  suggested.  The 
ienizens  of  this  country  are  already  far  too  stiff  and  formal 
n  their  attire,  and  a  British  street  crowd  is  a  hideous 
hing.  In  our  desire  for  the  furtherance  of  hygienic  prin- 
iples  in  dress,  we  must  take  care  to  steer  clear  of  the 
larm  which  the  cry  for  sanitation  and  healthy  houses  has 
lad  upon  our  domestic  architecture.  In  the  suburbs  of 
lozens  of  our  big  cities  and  towns  we  can  find  terrace  after 
errace  of  absolutely  hideous  erections  of  slate  and  brick, 
dl  just  alike,  and  built  with  the  primary  view  of  utilising 
he  ready-made  doors,  window-frames,  and  staircases 
vhich  come  from  Sweden.  Women  dressed  “  in  long 
smocks  caught  in  at  the  waist  by  a  belt,  and  reaching  to 
he  knees,”  would  make  most  appropriate  figures  for  the 
>ccupation  of  these  eligible  villas.  They  would  pleasantly 
ecall  to  our  memory  the  wooden  figures  of  Noah  and  his 
amily  which,  with  other  strange  animals,  inhabited  the 
rk  of  childhood’s  days.  For  many  generations  the  female 
ex  has  had  this  model  before  them,  but  never  before 
as  anyone  ventured  to  suggest  its  adoption.  Some 
ears  ago  a  somewhat  similar  dress,  known  as  the 
Bloomer  costume,”  was  actually  worn  by  a  few  erratic 
romen,  but  ridicule  killed  it.  We  anticipate  the  same  fate 
:>r  this  recrudescence  of  the  phantasy. 


JOTTINGS. 

The  utterances  of  the  professors  during  the  last  few  weeks 
have  made  very  gloomy  reading  indeed.  Sir  Norman  Lockyer, 
Professor  Meldola,  and  Sir  William  Abney  tell  us  in  so  many 
words  that  our  defective  educational  system  has  driven  the 
country  into  a  third-rate  position  amongst  the  nations  as  re¬ 
gards  scientific  and  industrial  progress.  There  is  possibly  a 
certain  amount  of  truth  in  these  mournful  jeremiads.  If  we 
take  the  case  of  photography  we  shall  find  that  of  the  products 
used  by  the  ordinary  amateur  or  professional  a  very  heavy 
percentage  comes  from  America  or  Europe,  and  the  same  thing 
no  doubr  holds  good  in  more  important  industries.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  presence  in  large  quantities  of  foreign  made 
goods  on  the  English  market  is  no  new  thing.  From  the 
earliest  days  France  and  America  sold  us  lenses,  cameras, 
chemicals,  papers,  and  the  like.  Competition,  however,  was 
more  evenly  balanced  in  those  times  ;  to-day  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  excellence  tells  against  us  in  one  or  two  important 
respects,  which  I  need  not  specify.  En  masse,  British 
photographic  manufacturers  can  have  on  the  whole  little  to 
complain  of.  The  industry  appears  in  no  danger  of  extinction, 
and  there  are  dry  plate  kings  in  the  land.  But  the  dearth  of 
good  men  in  all  branches  of  photography  is  lamented  more  loudly 
than  ever.  Is  this  because  of  competent  photographic  teachers 
and  professors  there  is  such  a  fearful  lack?  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  most  of  the  persons  I  know  who  aspire  to 
teach  photography  in  class  only  deserve  to  be  throttled  and 
flung  into  the  sea  (not  the  sea  within  sound  of  which  I  am 
writing  this  paragraph,  but  some  other  sea  ;  say  the  Red  Sea). 
They  have  never  been  trained  in  or  properly  studied  their 
subject ;  they  have  merely  picked  it  up  haphazard,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  they  simply  turn  out  smatterers  who  pro¬ 
duce  inferior  work,  and  do  not  understand  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  processes  they  attempt  to  control.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  very  handsome  income  awaits  a  cultivated 
professor  of  photography  who  would  set  about  the  teaching  of 
his  subject  in  a  thoroughly  systematic  manner — start  a  small 
and  well-equipped  college,  in  fact,  for  the  benefit  of  the  better 
classes  of  would-be  photographers,  who  can  afford  to  pay 
higher  fees  than  the  polytechnics  and  similar  institutions 
exact.  Here  let  me  say  that  those  institutions  do  not  come 
under  my  condemnation  ;  they,  as  a  rule,  are  admirably  officered, 
and  quite  serve  the  purposes  assigned  to  them.  But  the  Poly¬ 
technic  idea  in  education  is,  at  the  best,  but  a  half-hearted 
compromise. 

The  Sweet  Isle  of  My  Youth  is  now  in  the  zenith  of  its  gor¬ 
geous  autumn  beauty,  and  the  green  carpets  on  its  lofty  cliffs 
have  taken  to  themselves  a  sombrer  hue  than  high  summer  gives 
them.  Of  course,  the  inescapeable  hand  camera  abounds.  I 
had  chosen  for  myself  a  solitary  little  room  overlooking  old 
ocean,  where  for  a  time  I  flattered  myself  that,  “  the  world  for¬ 
getting,  by  the  world  forgot,”  I  might  browse  in  blissful  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  fact  that  those  awful  and  awe-inspiring  events,  the 
Great  Exhibitions,  had  deprived  fiscal  policy  of  pride  of  place 
in  public  discussion  and  were  open  to  the  world.  But  the 
ruling  deities  of  my  Sweet  Isle,  having  heard  of  my  arrival, 
met  in  sweet  conclave,  and  resolved  to  thwart  my  schemes.  So, 
lo  !  and  behold,  when  I  opened  my  window  this  morning  and 
looked  out  upon  the  waste  of  waters,  fringed  with  white  foam 
and  red-brown  sand,  right  under  my  very  nose,  not  forty 
feet  away,  stood  one  prominent  object  in  all  this  wealth  of 
marine  landscape  beauty — the  neat  little  caravan  of  the  beach 
photographer,  “  staring  me  in  the  face,  ’  as  it  will  continue  to 
stare  me  in  the  face  during  the  whole  of  my  stay  in  the  Sweet 
Isle !  Well,  well ;  the  best-laid  schemes,  etc.  But  the  Crooke- 
cum-Barnett  of  the  sands  is  quite  thoroughly  up  to  date.  He 
supplies  you  with  original  post-cards  while  you  wait,  and  also 
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undertakes  the  development  of  your  films.  No  doubt  if  he  could 
get  the  chance  he  would  also  sell  you  plates,  papers,  films,  and 
other  articles.  We  shall  probably  improve  our  at  present  dis¬ 
tant  acquaintance.  And  now,  heigho  !  Cap  in  the  air,  here’s 
for  sunlight,  ozone,  and  freedom. 


The  two  preceding  paragraphs  were  written  and  posted  on 
Tuesday  week,  but  a  thick  white  fog  that  hung  over  the  waters 
surrounding  the  Sweet  Isle  stopped  communication  with  the 
mainland  and  temporarily  cut  us  off  from  contact  with  outer 
civilisation.  And  so  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  submarine 
tube,  which  will  enable  you  to  take  train  from  London  to  the 
Sweet  Isle  without  change  of  carriage,  have  derived  additional 
hope  that  the  realisation  of  their  meddlesome  and  undesirable 
project  has  been  hastened.  A  plague  on  these  engineers  and 
their  nasty  suffocating  tubes — Isola  Bella  does  not  want  them 
or  the  blatant  and  raucous-voiced  tripper  from  Bianca  Capella, 
which  the  tunnel  under  the  sea  would  inevitably  bring  in  his 
noisy  thousands  to  the  placid  slopes  of  this  fair  retreat. 
With  the  exception  of  that  intrusive  sea-fog  the  Sweet  Isle 
has  been  everything  that  is  benign  and  gracious  to  her  old 
admirer — allowing  him  to  swim,  golf,  sail,  walk,  and  indulge 
in  his  dolc'e  far  niente  at  will  under  blue  skies  and  summer 
sunshine.  The  precipitous  slopes  of  the  English  Madeira  are 
not  favourable  to  the  advantages  of  the  newest  form  of  road 
locomotion,  and  so  the  squawking,  malodorous  motor  car  has 
happily  left  my  peaceful  solitude  undisturbed.  Loftily  terraced 
by  the  sides  of  rolling  downs,  my  corner  of  the  Sweet  Isle 
has  proved  a  real  haven  of  rest  from  which  I  shall  emerge  with 
true  regret.  And  for  photography,  the  diurnal  doings  of  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Palace  of  Art  (size  approximately  6  ft.  high 
and  4  ft.  wide),  which  ornaments  the  sands  a  few  yards  from 
my  window,  have  partly  met  my  requirements.  My  study  of 
his  routine  work  has  not  been  fruitless.  He  does  his  print¬ 
ing,  toning,  fixing,  and  print-squeegeeing  en  plein  air.  The 
toning  and  fixing  are  conducted  on  the  edge  of  the  Esplanade 
in  a  wash-hand  basin,  and  thus  the  contemplative  meanderer 
by  the  sad  sea-waves  is  afforded  the  rare  privilege  of  seeing 
“how  it  is  done.”  Adorning  the  roof  of  the  Palace  is  an  oil 
painting  of  a  noted  corner  of  the  Sweet  Isle.  I  witnessed  the 
execution  of  the  work.  The  artist  tenderly  watches  over  its 
integrity  day  by  day,  and  rebukes  Philistine  urchins  who  in¬ 
cautiously  dab  their  dirty  fingers  on  it.  The  Grand  Master, 
I  may  say,  hangs  photographs  of  princes  and  music-hall  comics 
on  the  outer  walls  of  the  Palace.  He  has  eyed  me  furtively 
once  or  twice  as  if  he  meditated  subjecting  me  to  the  honour 
of  an  invitation  sitting.  If  he  does,  who  am  I  that  I  should 
say  No  where  Princes  and  Professional  Patterers  have  said  Yes? 


By  the  sale  of  his  business  I  take  it  that  my  friend  Mr. 
W.  J.  Byrne  is  retiring  from  active  photographic  work.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Byrne  enjoyed  a  splendid  reputation  in  por¬ 
traiture,  his  chief  successes  being  probably  in  his  representa¬ 
tions  of  little  children.  In  this  branch  of  work  Byrne  was 
probably  unexcelled  by  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in 
thousands  of  refined  homes  all  over  the  world  his  name  will 
always  be  gratefully  remembered  by  beautiful  women  and  manly 
men  who  sat  in  their  infantile  days  before  the  camera  in  the 
celebrated  Richmond  studio.  Faulkner,  Fall,  and  others  were 
reputed  to  be  clever  with  children  many  years  ago,  but  I  doubt 
if  they  achieved  the  same  measure  of  success  as  Byrne,  who, 
besides,  enjoyed  a  fine  clientele  of  children  of  the  larger  growth. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  consistently  successful  photographic 
representation  of  little  people  is  an  accomplishment  possessed 


by  very  few  studio  workers.  But  it  supplies  the  keystone  to 
the  arch  of  financial  triumph.  A  striking  picture  of  a  pretty 
child— perhaps  the  word  “pretty”  is  a  superfluity,  as  every 
child  is  pretty,  to  some  one  at  least— captures  the  mother’s 
heart  straightaway,  and  placates  the  mere  male  progenitor,  whose 
high  mission  in  life  it  is  to  foot  the  bill.  Eighty  per  cent,  of 
a  photographer’s  sitters,  I  have  been  told,  are  ladies  and 
children,  so  that  the  importance  of  being  earnest  in  pleasing 
the  eternal  feminine  is  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  upon.  In 
elegant  portraiture  Son  Altesse  La  Femme  is  well  looked  after 
m  London  to-day.  Let  her  have  a  slender  figure  and  a  grace¬ 
fully  hanging  dress,  and  her  love  of  beauty  on  paper  can  be 
cheaply  gratified  at  all  points  of  the  metropolitan  compass. 
But  has  it  e\ ei  occuiied  to  you  that  a  studio  devoted  to  men’s 
portraiture  only  would  be  worth  experimental  trial  ?  Tlnre 
is  one  such  in  New  York,  whose  photographers,  I  believe,  are 
ahead  of  their  brethren  in  London.  Professional  men — lawyers, 
architects,  merchants,  engineers,  “City  men,”  soldiers,  sailors, 
clergymen,  who  are  not  celebrities,  are,  as  a  rule,  with  diffi¬ 
culty  persuaded  to  be  photographed.  Possibly  a  centrally 
situated  studio  devoted  exclusively  to  such  classes  and  con¬ 
ducted  with  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  busy  men's  time  and 
opportunities,  would  be  the  means  of  overcoming  the  common 
reluctance  to  face  the  music  of  the  dark  slide.  I  make  some 
enterprising  aspirant  with  up-to-date  ambitions  a  present  of 
the  idea,  merely  stipulating  that  he  should  conduct  the  business 
on  the  sound  commercial  principle  of  exacting  payment  for  goods 
sold,  and  not  doing  it  speculatively,  in  the  manner  of  those 
eminent  legal  practitioners,  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Foesr. 


I  see  by  the  morning  papers  which  reach  me  on  the  Sweei 
Isle  just  as  I  am  smoking  my  after-breakfast  cigarette  that  one 
of  the  great  fluid  beef  houses  is  adding  a  photographic  enlargim 
department  to  its  business.  You  send  the  company  so  mam 
of  the  wrappers  of  the  fluid  beef  bottles,  plus  a  photograph,  anc 
in  return  you  get  an  enlargement  of  the  latter,  said  to  be  mad 
by  a  well-known  firm,  and  of  the  value  of  a  guinea.  It  is 
very  easy  and  agreeable  way  of  getting  an  enlarged  portrait  o! 
yourself,  for  fluid  beef  is  perhaps  more  wholesome  to  consum 
than  cigarettes,  and  no  doubt  the  company  will  attract  vei 
considerable  patronage  by  its  enterprise.  The  scheme 
obviously  a  variation  of  the  Ogden-Lever  policy  of  two  year 
and  a  half  ago,  and  on  the  score  of  legitimate  business  principl 
absolutely  removes  itself  from  reasonable  objection  or  hosti 
criticism.  That  it  will  adversely  affect  the  output  of  many  p 
fessional  photographers  admits  of  no  doubt.  But  how  is  tl 
sort  of  thing  to  be  stopped,  and  the  supply  of  enlargements 
the  public  confined  within  recognised  channels,  instead  of  be 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  large  advertising  tradi  i 
houses  ?  I  confess  I  see  no  way  of  solving  the  problem.  If  1 
only  existing  representative  professional  association  number! 
its  members  by  the  thousand,  instead  of  the  hundred,  mod 
pressure  might  be  exerted  on  the  fluid  beef  company  by  way 
inducing  the  withdrawal  of  the  scheme.  A  numerically  pow 
ful  organisation  could  hold  up  the  menace  of  “  exclusive  de 
ing,”  to  use  the  Gladstonian  euphemism,  before  which  Mess 
Fluid  Beef  would  assuredly  climb  down.  But  such  action 
possibly  not  within  the  sphere  of  practicable  photograp! 
politics.  Two  and  a  half  years  ago  hundreds  of  professioi 
photographers  publicly  wrought  themselves  into  a  state  of  foa 
ing  indignation  over  the  misdeeds  of  Messrs.  Ogden  and  Lev 
who  withdrew  their  coupon  schemes,  presumably  in  consequey 
of  the  agitation.  I  am  curious  to  see  if  history  will  attempt  * 
repeat  itself  in  respect  of  the  fluid  beef  enlargement  scheme. 

Cosmos 
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OX  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

To  begin  my  inculcation  with  a  personal  item,  it  may  be  well 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  a  correspondent  who,  a  little  while 
ago,  under  the  pseudonym  of  “Trade  Enlarger,”  put  certain 
queries  to  me  about  writing  to  the  Press  in  spare  moments 
apropos  of  some  previous  remarks  about  filling  up  spare  time. 
The  curiosity  may  fairly  be  entitled  laudable  ;  it  is  but  just 
that  a  reply  should  follow  his  letter.  Well,  I  hold  the  opinion 
that  in  a  properly-managed  and  staffed  establishment  there 
should  be  no  spare  time.  A  man  who  can  loll  about  his  studio 
or  reception  room,  whiling  away  the  time  in  flicking  flies  off  his 
lenses,  or  retiring  into  the  printing  room  for  a  quiet  smoke, 
must  expect  to  go  to  the  wall  in  such  strenuous  times  as  the 
present.  There  ought  to  be  no  spare  time  properly  so-called  ; 
there  is  always  plenty  to  do  if  a  man  will  look  for  it.  As  for 
myself,  I  may  say  that  my  poor  little  contributions  to  the  Press 
are  in  strict  truth  inculcations,  as  I  have  called  them.  It  is 
well  over  thirty  years  since  “  Free  Lance  ”  made  his  first 
appearance  in  these  pages,  and  I  honestly  aver  that  of  all  the 
thousands  of  sheets  of  MS.  absorbed  by  “  Things  in  General  ” 
during  that  time,  not  a  score  of  lines  has  been  written  during 
business  hours.  I  hold  the  opinion  that  if  a  man  regularly  has 
time  to  spend  in  writing  to  the  Press  during  business  hours, 
he  has  too  large  a  staff,  and  had  better  discharge  a  hand  and  do 
his  work,  or  else  he  is  neglecting  his  business — the  consequences 
are  likely  to  be  the  same  in  either  case. 


Have  a  pride  in  jumr  business.  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  when 
the  Editor  reprinted  the  par.  on  this  subject  he  had  in  view 
the  sort  of  photographer  just  referred  to,  though  nowadays  we 
do  not  see  as  much  of  the  shirt-sleeved,  tobacco-stained  assistant 
as  was  the  case  in  the  stuffy,  collodion-fumed  dark-room  period, 
nor  do  I  see  the  need  for  a  man’s  pants  to  be  creased  (when  I 
was  younger  a  crease  in  a  garment  was  usually  put  down 
to  the  “  beggar-man’s  press  ”) ;  but  that  a  photographer  should 
take  a  pride  in  his  business  is  one  step — a  big  one — towards 
success.  I  would,  however,  go  much  further.  It  is  not  merely 
what  the  public  sees  that  should  be  put  and  kept  in  order — 
the  show-cases  bright,  and  the  windows  frequently  re-decorated 
with  clean  and  fresh  specimens,  the  tables  in  the  reception 
room  kept  tidy  and  free  from  an  accumulation  of  litter — that 
would  seem  very  ordinary  business  necessity.  Where  the  eye 
of  the  master  is  needed  is  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  the  dark¬ 
room,  the  printing  and  toning  rooms,  and  all  the  odd  corners 
where  rubbish  is  apt  to  congregate.  Every  dish  and  every 
measure  should  be  scrupulously  clean,  and  a  place  for  every¬ 
thing  and  everything  in  its  place.  I  hope  I  am  not  getting  into 
garrulosity  of  old  age  ;  but  I  cannot  help  referring  to  my  own 
early  experiences.  I  had  an  excellent  preceptor  when  I  first 
began  to  photograph  over  forty  years  ago,  a  venerated  father, 
and  I  was  taught,  above  all,  to  be  cleanly  in  my  work,  and  to 
wash  and  put  away  everything  I  used.  Nowadays  I  too  fre¬ 
quently  find  that  whereas  I  have  to  use  a  measure  or  dishes 
after  my  assistants  that  everything  is  dirty,  and  I  have  to 
‘  was]l  UP  ”  for  myself  before  starting.  I  cannot  teach,  or, 
at  any  rate,  ensure,  perfectly  cleanly  modes  of  work  in  any 
>f  the  assistants  of  modern  days.  I  like  to  see  porcelain  and 
filler  dishes  scrubbed  out  and  put  away  white,  not  brown  with 
patches  ;  I  like  to  see  every  dark  slide  clean,  free  from  dust, 
ind  in  its  own  case  ;  every  lens  as  bright  as  new  ;  every  stock 
aottle  properly  supplied,  and  so-  on.  But,  alas !  my  likings  are 
lot  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  at  any  rate.  Autres  temps }  autres 
Tireurs,  I  suppose. 


“Is  Retouching  Doomed?”  is  the  title  of  a  leaderette  re¬ 
cently  appearing  in  these  pages,  and  the  true  answer  given 


that  as  long  as  the  human  countenance  is  subject  to  blotches, 
pimples,  freckles,  etc.,  retouching  will  continue.  And  then 
we  are  amused  with  a  description  of  the  marvellous  face  de¬ 
corative  powers  of  a  certain  female  descendant  of  the  Medicis, 
who  can  do  all  manner  of  beautifying  on  the  plainest  features. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  very  much  that  need  be  done  in  that 
direction  in  a  photographer’s  studio.  A  puff-box  and  powder 
for  the  face  and  hair,  and  a  stick  of  grease  paint  for  the  eye¬ 
brows  and  eyelashes,  are  all  that  are  needed.  Deftly  wielded 
and  judiciously  employed  they  are  wonderful  aids ;  but  the 
very  reverse  if  a  keen  judgment  be  not  over  all.  I  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  first  photographer  to  do  very  much  in  that  way 
was  a  lady  professional  in  Florence.  I  used  to  be  told  that 
before  she  began  to  photograph  a  sitter  her  face  was  a  perfect 
work  of  art.  This  lady  did  not  care  for  gentlemen  sitters, 
and  was  often  rude  to  them.  An  Englishwoman  who  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  intimacy  with  her,  and  often  sat  out  of  sight, 
but  within  hearing,  told  me  wonderful  stories  in  this  direction. 
Once  a  young  Englishman  came  in  to  be  photographed.  Her 
speech  was  incredible.  “  What  can  I  do  with  a  pudding  face 
like  yours?”  she  said.  To  conclude  what  I  have  to  say,  the 
whole  secret  of  the  true  art  of  retouching  may  be  collected  in 
two  maxims.  First,  so  arrange  the  position  of  head  and  light¬ 
ing  that  the  minimum  of  work  shall  be  needed  to  make  the 
negative  a  success — in  other  words,  do  not  make  any  sort  of  a 
negative  and  think  the  retoucher  will  make  it  right.  Secondly, 
use  all  your  worldly  wisdom  to  find  out  what  your  sitter  wants 
to  be  like,  and  arrange  with  conscience  as  to  the  rest. 

A  new  incandescent  burner,  I  was  about  to  write,  but  what  I 
have  now  to  discuss  can  scarcely  be  called  new,  seeing  that 
to  my  knowledge  an  example  of  it  has  been  in  regular  use  for 
over  six  months  in  the  hands  of  a  casual  purchaser.  I  have 
wondered  often  why  we  hear  so  little  of  it,  and  I  have  quite 
recently  discovered  the  cause.  The  short-sighted  managers  of 
this  new  outcome  of  the  mantle  burner  allow  such  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  commission  to  dealers  that  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to 
push  it.  It  seems  the  fate  of  incandescent  gas-lighting  com¬ 
panies  to  be  deficient  in  business  acumen  over  a  property  of 
immense  value.  “  Cut  the  cackle  and  come  to  the  ’osses,”  I 
imagine  my  readers  saying.  Well,  the  “  New  Inverted  Incan¬ 
descent  Gas  Lamp  Company  ”  is  the  name  of  the  company  who 
are  exploiting  a  new  burner  which  has  such  immense  superiority 
over  the  familiar  always-breaking  incandescent  mantle  that 
the  Welsbach  Company’s  burners  and  mantles  are  doomed  to 
extinction.  In  twelve  months’  time,  if  the  new  company  knows 
its  business,  they  will  be  dead — as  extinct  as  the  Dodo.  (I 
have  no  shares  in  this  company.)  For  those  who  have  not  seen 
it  a  short  description  will  be  useful.  Firstly,  the  burner  and 
mantle  hang  down,  and  in  consequence  all  the  objections  to  the 
ordinary  form,  the  atmospheric  dust  and  pieces  of  broken 
mantles,  never  choke  the  air-holes.  Secondly,  the  mantle  is  of 
much  firmer  make  than  the  Welsbach  pattern,  and  instead  of 
being  formed  into  a  cylinder  it  is  shaped  like  an  enlarged 
glove-thumb,  closed  at  the  end,  and  supplied  with  solid  porce¬ 
lain  rings  for  attaching  to  its  support.  In  lieu  of  a  chimney, 
which  is  always  cracking,  the  mantle  is  surrounded  with  a  com¬ 
paratively  large  pear-shaped  globe,  open  at  the  bottom.  Finally, 
the  light  is  magnificent — superior  to  an  electric  incandescent — 
while  the  gas  consumed  is  no  more  than  with  the  older  pattern, 
and — there  is  no  shadow  thrown  downward  ;  there  is  nothing 
but  clear  glass  between  the  illuminator  and  the  illuminatee. 


The  St.  Louis  Universal  Exposition  authorities  are  laying 
up  trouble  for  themselves,  though  they  are  taking  every  step 
to  guard  their  reputation.  I  have  long  ago  given  up  discussing 
the  question :  Is  photography  a  fine  art  ?  But  the  above 
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body  have  opened  it,  and  with  eclat.  If  you  send  a  photo¬ 
graph  there  it  stands  a  chance. of  being  classed  with  the  work 
of  the  gods.  Photographic  societies  are  to  pick  the  best  work 
of  their  members  and  send  it  on.  Then  this  selected  work,  and 
that  of  outsiders,  are  to  go  to  a  committee  of  review  formed  by 
selected  members  of  the  photographic  societies,  run  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Aids.  This 
committee  is  to  examine  carefully  each  photograph,  sort  and 
classify  them  into  three  grades  and  one  rejected  class.  Then 
those  in  the  first  grade  shall  be  certified  to  the  above  “  chief,” 
who  in  turn  certifies  them  to  another  chief,  the  sublime  one, 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Art,  and  then  under  his  direction 
the  National  Jury  of  Selection  of  the  said  department,  and 
finally,  such  of  the  photographs  as  “  shall  be  considered 
worthy  of  such  distinction,”  shall  be  hung  in  the  Art  Building. 
All  the  rest  may  be  hung  in  the  mere  ordinary  Photographic 
Section  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Palace.  Free  Lance. 

- - ♦ - 

PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

Considering  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  process,  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  photomicrographers  have  not  more 
generally  taken  up  and  applied  to  their  particular  branch  of 
photography  the  so-called  “natural  colour  process.”  Probably 
there  is  no  branch  of  photography  to  which  the  three-colour 
process  can  be  applied  with  greater  ease,  success,  and ' 
certainty  of  obtaining  charming  and  interesting  results 
than  to  photomicrography  ;  and  vet,  up  to  the  present  time, 
only  a  few  workers  have  adopted  it.  This  neglect,  I  believe, 
is  due  to  a  more  or  less  prevalent  idea  that  three-colour  work 
is  both  difficult  and  costly.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not 
the  case,  indeed,  as  I  hope  to  make  clear  in  the  course  of 
the  present  article,  it  is  really  in  many  respects  easier  to  take 
photomicrographs  in  “  natural  colours  ”  than  ordinary  “  out-of- 
door  ”  subjects,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  photomicrography 
we  have  a  fixed  source  of  light  to  depend  upon.  The  process 
is  certainly  not  a  very  expensive  one,  for  the  necessary  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  photomicrographer’s  existing  apparatus  can  be 
procured  for  less  than  a  couple  of  guineas.  The  additions 
consist  of  a  set  of  colour  screens  ;  orthocliromatic  plates  sensi¬ 
tive  to  blue-violet,  red,  yellow,  and  green  ;  some  stains  for 
staining  the  positives  ;  and  some  prepared  mica  positive  films. 

As  some  of  my  readers  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  general 
principles  and  practice  of  three-colour  work,  a  short  outline  of 
the  process  may  be  helpful.  Photography  in  natural  colours, 
as  practised  to-day,  consists  of  taking  three  negatives  of  a 
given  subject  ;  making  three  positives  from  the  negatives  ; 
staining,  and  finally  superimposing  the  three  positives  in  correct 
register.  White  light,  such  as  a  beam  of  sunlight,  is  com¬ 
posed  really  of  three  colours  of  the  spectrum,  viz.,  red,  green, 
and  blue  ;  and  it  is  the  mingling  or  combination  of  these  primary 
colours  in  varying  proportions  to  each  other  which  produces 
all  the  varying  tints  of  nature.  In  producing  a  photograph 
in  natural  colours,  the  first  exposure  is  made  through  a  blue- 
violet  screen,  placed  either  directly  in  front  of  the  lens  as 
a  lens  cap,  or  between  the  lens  and  the  plate,  i.e.,  directly 
behind  the  back  of  the  lens  mount.  The  second  negative  re¬ 
ceives  its  exposure  through  a  green  screen  ;  and  the  third 
through  a  red  screen.  Each  exposure  is,  of  course,  made  on 
an  orthochromatic  plate  colour-sensitised  to  a  certain  portion 
of  the  spectrum.  The  three  negatives  must  each  receive  an 
approximately  correct  exposure  in  the  ratio  of  one  through 
the  blue-violet  screen,  six  through  the  green,  and  sixteen 
through  the  red  screen.  The  three  exposures  must  be  made  as 
rapidly  one  after  the  other  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  any 
very  appreciable  changes  in  the  lighting  of  the  subject,  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  last  exposure.  In  photomicrography,  how¬ 


ever,  where  we  have  a  fixed  amount  of  illumination,  the  work 
can  be  carried  out  with  less  haste. 

The  exposures  having  been  made,  the  three  plates  are  placed 
in  one  dish  and  developed  together,  so  that  all  three  may  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  amount  of  development.  On  no  account  must 
they  be  developed  separately,  or  the  even  balance  of  gradation 
will  be  upset ;  this  is  at  once  realized  when  we  remember  that 
the  negatives  represent  colour  ;  thus,  if  our  subject  has  a  major 
proportion  of  yellow,  the  negative  taken  through  the  blue 
violet  screen  will  appear  under-exposed.  The  plates  having  been 
developed,  fixed,  washed,  and  dried,  the  next  step  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  to  make  a  positive  from  each  of  the  negatives.  Three 
sheets  of  mica  specially  coated  for  transparencies  are  sensitised 
by  immersion  in  a  bichromate  bath  for  five  minutes.  When 
dry,  one  corner  should  be  cut  off  one  of  the  mica  sheets,  two 
corners  from  another,  and  three  from  the  third  ;  so  that  each 
may  with  certainty  be  recognized.  The  mica  with  one  corner 
cut  off  is  used  for  obtaining  a  print  from  the  negative  taken 
through  the  blue-violet  screen  ;  that  with  two  corners  off  for 
the  print  from  the  negative  taken  through  the  green  screen  ; 
and  that  with  three  corners  cut  off  for  the  negative  exposed 
through  the  red  screen. 

The  mica  positives  are  printed  by  daylight,  until  the  image 
is  just  visible  on  the  back,  and  are  then  developed  in  hot 
water  at  a  temperature  of  about  90deg.  to  105deg.  Fahrenheit, 
in  just  the  same  manner  as  a  carbon  print.  When  all  the 
soluble  gelatine  has  been  washed  away,  the  positives  are 
placed  in  a  clearing  solution  of  hypo,  formalin,  and  potassium 
ferricyanide,  after  which  they  are  washed,  and  hung  up  by 
one  corner  to  dry.  The  micas  are  then  ready  for  staining. 
The  print  with  one  corner  cut  off  ig  placed  in  the  yellow 
dye  ;  the  print  with  two  corners  cut  off  is  placed  in  a  red  dye; 
and  that  minus  three  corners  in  a  blue  dye.  Staining  will  be 
completed  in  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour,  the  exact  time 
taken  to  absorb  the  correct  amount  of  stain  depending  on  the 
temperature  and  the  density  of  the  positives.  The  superfluous 
stain  having  been  washed  off,  the  micas  are  allowed  to  dry, 
and  are  superimposed,  masked,  and  placed  between  two  ordi-  ] 
nary  cover  glasses.  Such  is  a  short  outline  of  the  Lumiere1 
process  of  natural  colour  photography,  and  which  I  have  used 
with  great  success  for  microscopic  work. 

For  taking  a  natural  colour  photomicrograph,  the  micro¬ 
scope  and  camera  are  arranged  in  position  as  for  taking  an , 
ordinary  photomicrograph.  If  we  are  going  to  take  a  natural 
colour  photograph  of  a  subject  with  which  we  are  thorough!; 
familiar,  and  of  which  we  have  already  obtained  a  successfu 
ordinary  photomicrograph,  we  shall  be  able  to  decide  th 
correct  exposure  at  once.  Supposing  that  on  referring  to  ou 
note-book  we  find  that  the  correct  exposure  for  our  subject 
for  an  ordinary  negative  on  a  Lumiere  extra  rapid  plate,  i  ( 
fifteen  seconds,  the  exposure  through  the  blue-violet  screen  I 
will  be  one  minute,  as  the  exposure  through  this  screen  must 
always  be  four  times  what  it  would  be  without  the  screen. 
As  everything  depends  upon  the  correctness  of  the  exposures 
of  the  three  negatives,  it  is  advisable,  at  any  rate  at  first 
to  select  a  subject  of  which  we  know  the  approximately  correc 
exposure.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  it  will  be  best  to  make  ;| 
trial  exposure  using  a  Lumiere  extra  rapid  plate  ;  as  by  dom< 
so  we  shall  determine  the  correct  exposure  at  once,  and  thereby 
probably  save  three  plates,  and  be  certain  of  obtaining  a 
once  the  result  we  desire.  Thus  the  little  extra  trouble  o 
taking  a  test  negative  is  more  than  compensated  for. 

Having  settled  the  question  of  exposure,  we  proceed  to  tak 
the  three  negatives,  and  as  a  practical  working  example  I  wi! 
suppose  that  we  are  going  to  take  a  natural  colour  photc 
micrograph  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  ovary  of  a  hlj 
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/hich  requires,  with  an  ordinary  paraffin  lamp  as  illuminant, 
n  exposure  of  fifteen  seconds  to  obtain  a  good  ordinary  nega- 
ive,  and  will  therefore  require  one  minute  exposure  through 
he  blue-violet  screen.  Having  carefully  focussed,  and  obtained 
,  critically  sharp  image,  place  the  blue-violet  screen  directly 
t  the  back  of  the  substage  condenser,  so  that  it  is  in 
ontact  with  the  condenser  mount.  The  light  is  then  cut 
ff  with  a  card,  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide  carefully  with- 
rawn  and  the  one-minute  exposure  made.  The  green  screen 
5  then  placed  in  position  in  the  place  of  the  blue-violet  screen, 
nd  the  exposure  of  six  minutes  made  on  the  Ortho  A.  plate, 
'he  red  screen  is  then  substituted  for  the  green,  and  the 
ixteen-minutes  exposure  on  the  Ortho  B.  plate  made. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  less  that  orthochromatic  plates  are 
xposed  even  to  the  most  subdued  dark-room  light  the  better, 
nd  as  the  three  negatives  must  be  developed  simultaneously 
Dr  the  same  period  of  time,  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  by 
dopting  a  method  of  time  development,  which  makes  it  pos- 
ible  to  keep  the  dish  covered  by  a  piece  of  board  and  all 
ght  excluded  from  the  plates.  Dianol  will  be  found  a  very 
esirable  developer  for  three-colour  work,  as  it  gives  good  clear 
egatives  with  a  large  range  of  gradations,  and  the  following 
irmula  is  a  very  good  one  :  — 


^an°l  .  15  grains 

Anhydrous  soda  sulphite  .  120  grains. 

Water  .  9oz. 


his  developer  is  poured  on  the  three  plates  and  the  dish 
ivered  with  a  piece  of  board,  and  rocked  for  one  minute, 
p  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  negative  taken  through  the 
lue  screen  should  be  examined.  If  the  exposure  has  been 
oproximately  correct,  a  fair  amount  of  detail  will  be  visible, 
he  plate  is  then  at  once  returned  to  the  dish,  and  develop- 
.ent  continued  for  three  minutes,  when  it  will  be  completed, 
id  the  plates  ready  to  be  washed  and  fixed.  After  the  final 
ashing  the  piates  are  dried,  and  are  then  ready  for  printing 
om  in  the  manner  already  described. 

F.  Mae  xix  Duncan. 


Medals  v.  Placqtjes.— A  rumour  reaches  us  that  there  is  a  pro- 
ibility  of  specially  designed  placques  being  substituted  for  medals 
.  awards  at  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  the  South  London  Photo- 
aphic  Society.  The  lion.  sec.  of  this  go-ahead  Society,  as  chairman 
a  meeting  of  Secretaries  of  Affiliated  Societies  held  recently  at 
ussell  Square,  expressed  himself  as  strongly  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
the  old  “  copper  penny  ”  style  of  award— and  we  suppose  that  the 
iange  will  be  due  to  his  initiative.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the 
bouth  London  ”  specially  caters  for  the  needs  of  beginners— a  series 
elementary  instruction— evenings  having  been  arranged  for  during 
e  winter  months.  A  postal  portfolio  section  lias  also  been 
augurated. 

The  pioneer  Polytechnic  in  Regent  Street  commenced  its  22nd 
ass  session  on  Monday  evening,  28th  ult.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
e  educational  work  carried  on  in  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic  may 
■  gathered  from  the  fact  that  last  session  14,400  students  attended 
isses  and  nearly  £15,000  was  paid  in  fees.  Considerable  successes 
e  obtained  every  year  by  the  students,  and  a  few  amongst  many 
•tamed  last  session  were  six  national  competition  medals  and  ten  book 
ize^,  fourteen  City  and  Guilds  silver  and  bronze  medals,  and  £23  in 
)ney  prizes,  eighteen  London  County  Council  Scholarships,  fourteen 
Diversity  of  London  Inter-Science  and  three  Inter-Art  degree  passes, 
d  several  students  of  the  Art  Schools  had  works  exhibited  in  the 
iyal  Academy  exhibition.  A  special  feature  of  the  work  is  the  com- 
eaensive  courses  of  instruction  at  nominal  fees  arranged  to  meet 
e  requirements  of  various  trades  and  professions.  Some  600  evening 
isses  in  200  different  subjects  are  held  weekly..  Altogether  the  Polv 
Dhnic  may  well  anticipate  another  successful  session. 


THE  STATE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  SCIENCE. 

[Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  before  Section  L  (Educational  Science)  of 
the  British  Association.] 

I. 

As  far  back  as  1852  the  Government  of  the  day,  influenced  very 
largely  by  the  Prince  Consort,  realised  that  it  had  an  educational 
duty  to  perform  to  the  industrial  classes.  In  this  year,  1852,  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  contained  these  words: — “The  advancement 
of  fine  arts  and  of  practical  science  will  be  readily  l’ecognised  by 
you  as  worthy  of  a  great  and  enlightened  nation.  I  have  directed 
that  a  comprehensive  scheme  shall  be  laid  before  you,  having  in 
view  the  promotion  of  those  objects  towards  which  I  invite  your 
aid  and  co-operation.” 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  then  Ministry,  of  which  Lord 
Derby  was  the  chief  and  Mr.  Disraeli  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
did  not  survive  to  promulgate  the  scheme,  which  proposed  theoretical 
rather  than  practical  science,  but  that  their  successors,  under  Lord 
Aberdeen,  issued  it  and  commenced  to  carry  it  into  effect.  In  1853 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  was  established  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Cole.  Since  1835  so-called  schools  of  design  had  been 
in  being.  These  came  under  the  new  department,  and  it  was 
determined  to  establish  science  classes  for  instruction  in  science, 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  the  well-known  chemist,  being  charged  with  the 
duty.  Playfair  resigned  in  1858,  and  in  1859  Mr.  Cole  induced  a 
young  Engineer  Officer,  Lieutenant  Donelly,  to  undertake  the  inspec¬ 
tion  and  organisation  of  science  instruction  throughout  the  country. 
It  was  through  this  officer’s  untiring  energy  and  zeal  that  the  classes 
in  science  flourished  and  were  added  to  at  this  early  stage  of  tve 
new  department’s  history.  The  same  energy  was  displayed  by  Don¬ 
nelly  during  the  whole  of  his  long  career  in  the  service  cf  the  State, 
and  I  feel  that  it  was  fortunate  for  myself  to  have  served  so  many 
years  as  I  did  under  one  to  whom  the  country  at  large  owes  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude.  To  revert  to  history  I  may  record  that  the 
first  science  examinations  conducted  by  the  State  took  place  in  May, 
1861,  and  the  system  of  grants  being  made  on  the  results  of  examina¬ 
tion  having  been  authorised,  the  magnificent  sum  of  £1,300  was  spent 
on  this  occasion  on  the  instruction  of  650  candidates,  that  number 
having  been  examined.  Thus  early  was  the  system  of  examina¬ 
tion  commenced  in  the  department’s  career,  and  the  method  of  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  results  of  these  examinations  stereotyped  for  many 
years  to  come.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  educational 
experts  of  that  day  considered  that  both  were  essential  and  of  educa¬ 
tional  value,  a  value  which  has  since  been  seriously  discounted. 
Theoretically  they  gave  encouragement,  but  practically  very  little,  and 
this  survives  to  some  extent  even  to  the  present  day. 

THE  WHITWORTH  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Some  of  the  foremost  employers,  however,  gave  material  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  formation  of  classes,  insisting  on  their  employees  attend¬ 
ing  evening  instruction ;  but  conspicuous  above  all  was  Mr.  Whit¬ 
worth,  who,  in  1868  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  department  t1  e 
sum  of  £100,000,  to  be  devoted  to  the  creation  of  scholarships,  which 
were  to  be  awarded  at  the  annual  May  examinations.  The  proviso 
made  by  him  was  that  all  competitors  were  to  have  had  experience 
in  practical  work  in  an  engineering  establishment.  Sir  J.  Whitworth 
was  far-seeing  and  almost  lived  before  his  age,  but  the  benefits 
that  he  has  conferred,  not  only  on  individuals,  but  on  science  and 
industries,  by  his  generosity  will  make  his  name  to  be  remembered 
for  generations  to  come.  To  have  been  a  Whitworth  scholar  gives 
an  entree  into  various  Government  and  engineering  posts,  and  we  have 
in  the  front  rank  of  science  men  who  have  held  these  scholarships 
and  whose  names  stand  prominent  in  the  development  of  engineering. 
Incidentally,  I  may  say  that  no  country  but  this,  for  very  many 
years,  considered  that  instruction  in  science  for  the  artisan  was  a 
large  factor  in  maintaining  and  developing  industry.  The  educational 
interests  of  the  employer  and  the  foreman  were  in  some  countries 
well  provided  for,  but  the  mechanic  was  merely  a  hand,  and  a 
“  hand  ”  trained  in  merely  practical  work  he  was  to  remain.  He 
could  not  aspire  to  rise  beyond.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that 
such  a  “  caste  ”  system  does  not  exist  among  ourselves. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  first  25  years  cf  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  the 
grants  given  by  Parliament  for  science  instruction  were  distributed 
almost  entirely  amongst  those  who  were  officially  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  industrial  classes,  and  no  encouragement  was  offered 
to  any  higher  class  in  the  social  scale.  It  would  take  me  too  long 
to  show  that  at  first  the  industrial  classes  were  very  shy  of  seizing 
on  the  advantages  offered  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  had  to 
be  bribed  by  the  offer  of  prizes  and  certificates  of  success  to  attend 
instruction,  and  it  was  not  for  several  years  that  the  evening  classes 
got  acclimatised  and  became  popular.  The  evening  instruction  was 
then  largely  attended  by  adults.  That  this  was  the  case  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  the  average  age  of  candidates  who  obtained 
successes  in  advanced  chemistry  was  about  25,  and  in  elementary 
chemistry  about  21.  I  have  alluded  to  the  apathy  displayed  by 
employers  and  by  the  artisans  in  the  early  days  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art.  The  causes  which  dispelled  it  in  both  employers 
and  employed,  in  regard  to  science  instruction,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  report  by  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art :  — “  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  this  six  years’ 
work  had  silently,  though  materially,  effected  a  change  in  the 
general  tone  of  feeling  on  the  subject  of  scientific  education,  and  had 
been  the  means  of  preparing  the  country  for  the  1857  agitation.  The 
different  feeling  among  the  working  clases  on  the  subject  is  forcibly 
shown  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
From  this  it  appears  that  in  1860  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  science  classes 
in  Manchester,  a  town  usually  looked  upon  as  in  advance  of  others, 
could  hardly  continue  his  attendance  at  the  class  owing  to  the  taunts 
of,  and  ill-treatment  by,  his  companions.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year,  1867,  hardly  enough  could  be  said  or  done 
to  satisfy  the  desire  for  science  classes  being  formed  for  those  very 
persons  who,  but  six  years  before,  had  considered  attendance  at  a 
Government  science  school  as  almost  against  the  rules  cf  their  trade.” 
Such  was  the  account  of  1867  given  by  Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartley  (now 
Sir  G.  Bartley,  M.P.).  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  for  encouraging  instruction  in  science  was  perhaps  the 
best  that  could  be  devised  at  the  time,  though  we  now  know  that  it 
was  capable  of  improvement.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  it  was  made  the  next  year  by  the  introduction  of  a  very 
large  system  of  scholarships — scholarships  which  have  enabled  the 
possessors  in  some  instances  to  continue  their  studies  at  Universities, 
and  several  distinguished  men  owe  their  positions  to  this  aid.  It 
was  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  onslaught  against  teaching  that 
was  unillustrated  by  experiment,  and  to  -encourage  practical  teaching 
as  far  as  could  be  done.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  many  instances 
after  it  had  been  procured  a  surprise  visit  by  the  inspector  during 
the  hours  of  instruction  often  found  that  the  lecture  table  was  free 
from  all  encumbrance,  and  that  the  dust  of  weeks  was  upon  the 
apparatus  that  should  have  been  in  use.  I  should  like  to  say  here 
that  this  state  of  things  does  not  exist  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
the  training  of  science  teachers  by  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and 
by  other  institutions  has  completely  broken  down  the  excuses  that 
were  often  offered  at  that  time.  The  first  grants  for  practical  teach¬ 
ing  were  paid  for  chemistry.  The  practical  work  had  to  be  carried 
out  in  properly -fit ted  laboratories.  There  were  not  half-a-dozen  at 
the  time  which  really  answered  our  purpose,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
pieces  of  work  on  which  I  was  engaged  was  in  assisting  to  get  out 
plans  for  laboratory  fittings.  These  were  very  similar  to  those  which 
I  had  designed  for  the  School  of  Military  Engineering  several  years 
before.  Thanks  to  the  Education  Act  of  1870  (I  speak  thankfully  of 
the  work  that  some  of  the  important  School  Boards  have  done  in  the 
past  in  taking  an  enlightened  view  of  science  instruction)  there  were 
some  localities  where  the  idea  of  fitting  up  laboratories  was  received 
with  favour,  and  it  was  not  long  before  several  old  ones  were  refitted, 
in  which  instruction  to  adults  was  given,  and  new  ones  established 
in  Board  Schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sixth  Standard  children.  At 
that  time  an  inspector’s,  like  the  policeman’s,  lot  was  not  a  happy 
one.  We  had  to  refuse  to  pass  laboratories  which  did  not  fulfil 
conditions,  though  we  left  very  few  “  hard  cases.” 

THE  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  ACT,  1887. 

Till  after  the  passing  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  in  1887  the 
Department  aided  schools  in  the  purchase  of  the  fittings  of  labora¬ 


tories  (both  chemical  and  others),  and  year  after  year  this  help,  which 
stimulated  local  effort,  caused  large  numbers  of  new  laboratories  to  ■ 
be  added  to  the  recognised  list.  After  six  or  seven  years  we  had  a 
hundred  or  more  laboratories  at  work  of  what  I  may  call  “sealed-  j 
pattern  efficiency.”  I  am  not  very  partial  to  sealed  patterns,  bul  ' 
they  are  useful  at  times,  for  they  tell  people  what  is  the  least 
that  is  expected  from  them.  The  pattern  was  not  without  its  ' 

defects ;  but  laboratories,  like  other  matters,  follow  the  law  of  j 
evolution,  and  the  more  recently  fitted  ones  show  that  the  experience 
gained  whilst  teaching  or  being  taught  in  a  sealed-pattern  type  has 
led  to  marked  improvements.  The  half-dozen  chemical  laboratories 
which  existed  in  1877  have  now  expanded  to  349  physical  and  774 
chemical  laboratories.  These  are  spread  over  all  parts  of  England. 

I  leave  out  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  the  science  teaching  is  no  ; 
longer  under  the  English  Board  of  Education.  It  is  only  fair  to  t 
say  that  many  of  this  large  number  of  laboratories  are  at  present 
in  secondary  schools,  regarding  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  more  at  1 
length.  But  the  fact  remains  that  in  27  years  there  has  been  such  a, 
growth  of  practical  science  teaching  that  some  1,120  laboratories  have  , 
come  into  being.  The  increase  is  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  remarkable,  t 
In  later  days  the  increase  has  been  almost  automatic.  The  Technical 
Instruction  Act  has  called  into  being  technical  instruction  committees, 
who  in  many  cases  have  taken  up  science  instruction  in  their  districts  , 
in  earnest.  They  too,  have  had  public  money  to  allocate,  and  not  a 
little  has  gone  in  the  encouragement  of  practical  education.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  preliminary  work 
that  had  been  done  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  it  is  more  I 
than  probable  that  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1887  would  never 
have  seen  the  light.  So  long,  however,  as  c~e  student’s  success  in 
examination  was  the  test  which  regulated  the  amount  of  the  grant 
paid  by  the  State,  so  long  was  it  impossible  to  insist  on  all-round 
practical  instruction.  It  was  impracticable  to  hold  practical  examina-  • 
tions  for  tens  of  thousands  of  students  in  some  20  different  subjects  of 
science.  It  was  only  when  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Sir  John 
Gorst  in  1898  substituted  for  the  old  scheme  of  payments  payment  for 
attendance,  and  in  a  large  measure  substituted  inspection  for  examina¬ 
tion,  that  the  Department  could  still  further  press  for  practical 
instruction.  For  all  elementary  instruction  the  test  of  outside 
examinaion  does  more  harm  than  good,  and  any  examination  in  the 
work  done  by  elementary  students  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
teacher,  and  should  be  made  on  the  absolute  course  that  has  been 
given.  The  attendance  grant  was  not  viewed  by  some  with  great  | 
favour  at  first,  and  protests  were  received  against  its  adoption,  a 
favourite  complaint  being  that  it  was  sure  to  entail  a  loss  of  grant. 

Sir  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
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“At  Home." — Messrs.  Gardner  and  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  entertained 
their  employees  and  a  few  friends  in  Charing  Cross  Halls  on  Thurs 
day,  the  24th  ult.  The  function  was  something  of  a  “  Hous- 
warming  ”  on  the  recent  extension  of  their  premises.  The  profe^ 
sional,  the  amateur,  the  wholesale  trade  (London,  provincial,  an- 
foreign)  were  represented,  and  enjoyment  seemed  to  be  the  key-not- 
of  the  proceedings.  With  song,  story,  and  dance,  the  end  wit! 

“  Auld  Lang  Syne  ”  was  reached  all  too  soon. 

Cinematograph  Accident. — It  is  seldom  now  that  we  have  to 
chronicle  an  accident  with  the  cinematograph,  but  we  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  an  evening  contemporary: — “The  dreaded  cry  of  ‘Fire! 
suddenly  interrupted  the  performance  at  Barnard’s  Palace  of  Varieties 
Chatham,  on  Saturday  night,  last  week,  about  ten  o’clock,  when  tin 
hall  was  packed  with  a  large  audience.  A  series  of  animated  picture: 
was  being  shown  at  the  time  by  Lacey's  Erascope,  and  the  machine 
which  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery,  was  being  worked  bj 
Mr:  Lacey.  Flames  enveloped  the  machine;  the  fire  being  caused 
it  is  supposed,  by  the  careless  dropping  of  a  match  by  one  of  the 
audience.  The  occupants  of  the  gallery  were  greatly  terrified,  anc 
some  of  the  lads  clambered  over  the  bars  and  dropped  down  inti 
the  balcony.  Almost  a  panic  followed  -in  the  other  parts  of  th< 
building,  but  the  chairman,  Mr.  G.  Helton,  who  possesses  a  sten 
torian  voice,  shouted  to  the  audience  to  keep  their  seats.  This  ha< 
a  reassuring  effect.  The  staff  brought  the  fire  hose  into  use  fron 
the  stage,  being  assisted  by  a  number  of  bluejackets,  who  mounte< 
the  stage  from  the  pit.  The  flames  were  soon  extinguished.” 
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THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

Second  Notice. 

THE  PICTORIAL  SECTION. 

our  preliminary  notice  of  the  exhibition  we  inadvertently  omitted 
e  name  of  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  from  the  list  of  judges. 

Our  first  impression  of  the  competitive  pictorial  section  of  the 
iiibition  is  fully  confirmed  on  more  extended  acquaintance.  It  is  a 
od  exhibition  and  will  be  a  popular  one.  That  the  369  photographs 
it  hang  upon  the  walls  are  not  369  examples  of  transcendental  art 
of  transcendental  photography  is  not  a  point  against  the  excellence 
the  exhibition  as  a  whole.  An  exhibition  made  up  of  perfect 
amples  would  be  very  uninteresting  unless  it  happened  to  be  a 
all  one.  In  our  physical  food  we  want  a  certain  amount  of  inert 
itter  to  enable  us  to  digest  that  matter  which  can  be  assimilated, 
ithout  this  inert  matter  the  digestive  organs  become  atrophied  for 
mt  of  sufficient  exercise.  In  an  exhibition,  to  throw  into  proper 
ief  the  best  of  the  work,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  background 
:iinst  which  it  stands  out.  There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of 
dding,  but  it  should  be  judicious  padding.  Not  consisting  of 
empts  at  something  great,  which  have  failed,  but  unambitious 
1  simple  -work,  deserving  of  no  particular  praise,  it  may  be, 
at  any  rate,  not  open  to  ridicule.  In  recognising  this  condition, 
selecting  committee  have  acted  with  judgment.  The  exhibition 
its  lights  and  shades.  Hence,  here  it  sparkles  and  there  is 
os-eful,  and  the  general  effect  is  an  exceedingly  happy  one.  The 
action  seems  to  have  been  made  in  a  very  catholic  spirit,  as  it 
iuld  be  in  the  exhibition  of  the  society  which  professes  to  be 
ional,  and  there  is  sufficient  variety  both  in  subject  and  treatment 
everyone  to  find  something  to  his, liking. 

The  judges  made  seven  awards,  which  is  more  than  the  average 
nber.  Mr.  John  H.  Gear’s  medalled  picture,  “  Fenland,”  is 
pie  in  construction,  and  possesses  just  those  good  qualities  which 
uire  no  education  to  appreciate.  In  spite  of  its  rather  cloying 
ttiness  it  has  sterling  merit,  and  will  bear  analysing.  Full  of 
adth,  it  is  at  the  same  time  strong,  and  the  atmospheric  effect  is 
using  and  natural.  It  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
tures  of  the  year.  W.  A.  I.  Hensler’s  “Towing  a  Barge”  will 
i  ;t  with  an  equal  share  of  popular  approval.  It  is  a  picture  full  of 
it  and  air,  admirable  in  composition,  and  a  subject  that  will  be 
active  to  most.  Its  pictorial  charm  is  heightened  by  the  broken 
ejection  which  not  only  breaks  the  foreground,  but  is  an  essential 
it  of  interest.  On  far  different  lines,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton’s  “  The 
akening,”  which  also  appears  in  the  Salon,  will  appeal  to  a 
2rent  class  of  subjects,  in  which  the  realism  of  photography  renders 
ery  easy  to  make  pictures  which  are  repulsive  instead  of  exciting 
i<  liration.  To  be  able  to  treat  a  ‘  Virgin  and  Child  ”  so  that  the 
f  It,  even  imperfectly  inspires  the  spirit  of  the  subject  proves  that 
)  tography  is  not  incapable  of  the  power  of  idealism  that  its  de- 
•i  tors  have  denied  it.  Although  not  altogether  happy  in  her 
nlels,  Mrs.  Barton  has,  in  all  ways  within  her  control,  shown  a 
n  tery  over  difficulties  which  should  enable  her  still  more  perfectly 
h  realise  her  ideas.  In  “  Ave  Maria,”  a  work  in  the  same  spirit 
I  has  also  achieved  a  considerable  success,  and  several  head  studies 
u  more  usual  lines  testify  to  her  skill  in  the  less  ambitious  paths 
)f  pictorial  photography.  Furley  Lewis  obtained  a  well-deserved 
mlal  for  a  “Portrait  of  Oscar  Arndt,  Esq.,”  in  which  he  has 
r  fed  a  subject  full  of  character  with  that  power  of  characterisation 
ltias  given  us  examples  of  on  previous  occasions.  He  has  given  us 
i  ry  spirited  portrait,  and  his  work  possesses  a  quality  that  renders 
t  lteresting  from  a  pictorial  standpoint,  apart  from  its  value  as  a 
pc  rait.  Percy  Lewis  adds  one  more  to  his  already  numerous  stock  of 
!h  society’s  medals.  In  Italy  he  seems  to  have  found  a  happy 
nting  ground  for  pictorial  prizes.  His  present  success,  an  Italian 
tr  b  stall,  is  probably  dependent  for  its  charm  more  upon  its  richness 
ir  harmony  than  anything  else.  The  picture  includes  several 
bg  ^es,  and  whether  it  has  been  carefully  studied  or  not,  the  grouping 
!S  atural  and  at  the  same  time  satisfactory  in  composition.  The 
:>ii! ire  is,  perhaps,  a  little  wanting  in  accentuation,  and  thus  hardly 


conveys  the  sense  of  the  brightness  of  a  sunny  clime,  but  its  golden 
brown  hue  helps  to  give  an  impression  of  warmth.  Mr.  Lewis’s 
other  exhibit  “  On  the  Quay,”  is  neither  so  interesting  as  a  subject 
nor  is  the  treatment  so  successful. 

Carle  E.  Semon’s  “Lassitude”  is  a  female  head  and  shoulders, 
treated  in  a  decorative  manner.  It  possesses  great  force,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  graceful  and  refined.  In  composition  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  beyond  criticism,  and  the  flesh  tints  of  the  arm  and  neck  are 
slightly  wanting  in  gradation  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  an  acceptable 
work.  “An  Evening”  by  the  same,  will  find  many  admirers.  “The 
Eastern  Crypt,  Winchester,”  by  William  A.  Clark,  is  not  remarkable 
for  originality  either  of  subject  or  treatment.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
us  a  reflex  of  other  architectural  subjects  that  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  during  the  past  few  years.  That  it  has  merit  we  do  not 
wish  to  dispute,  but  much  of  its  effect  is  due  to  the  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  picture.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate-  to  exhibit  as  a  picture 
a  transparency  with  paper  backing,  nevertheless  it  is  a  dodge  rather 
than  a  direct  means  of  securing  a  pictorial  effect.  We  cannot  help 
regretting  that  in  1903  the  judges  of  the  exhibition  should  encourage 
the  employment  of  such  means. 

Besides  two  pictures  on  more  or  less  his  usual  lines,  R.  Eickmeyer 
has  three  figure  studies,  which  show  his  ability  in  a  new  direction. 
“  Her  Tender  Care,”  an  interior,  with  mother  and  cradle,  is  treated 
with  great  feeling.  B.  C.  Wickison  has  not  been  so  successful  as 
usual.  “Away  to  the  Sea,”  his  principal  work,  is  good,  but  the 
kind  of  subject  and  the  treatment  are  so  well  worn  that  it  fails  to 
excite  any  great  interest.  “  Thistledown,”  however  ,  is  a  pleasing 
little  picture.  F.  J.  Mortimer  has  some  good  studies  of  waves  and 
angry  seas.  “A  Stormy  Sea,”  with  a  ship  driving  before  the  gale, 
just  perceptible-  through  the  mist,  is  unfortunately  hung  for  one 
s-o  retiring  in  character  on  account  of  its  low  tone.  As  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  ship  in  a  gale  it  is  probably  unique  as-  a  photograph, 
and,  pictorially,  it  deserves  commendation. 

W.  T.  Greatbach  has  three  pictures.  “  Winter,”  a  scene  of  snow 
and  hoar  frost,  is  a  somewhat  conventional  rendering  of  the  subject, 
but  it  will  be  a  popular  favourite.  “The  High  Town,  Bridgnorth,” 
would  allow  of  more  pictorial  treatment,  but  very  little  attempt  has 
been  made  to  give  a  sense  of  retirement  to  the-  more  distant  planes, 
and  the  picture  is  flat  and  map-like,  but  one  feels  that  it  is  a  subject 
that  has  an  element  of  success  in  it  under  better  treatment.  J.  C.  S. 
Mummery  has  only  one  work,  “The  Mill  at  Evening,”  but  it  is  one 
that  will  add  to  his  already  great  reputation.  It  is  in  gum,  and  is 
notable  for  its  breadth  and  delightful  sense  of  atmosphere;  the 
composition  is  very  pleasing,  and  it  possesses  a  painting-like  quality 
which  is  very  attractive.  Dr.  Grindrod  is  not  so  well  represented  as 
usual.  His  one  landscape,  “  Hauling  Timber,”  is,  however,  a  good 
one  in  his  characteristic  style.  His  portrait  of  Harry  Arbuthnot 
Ackworth  C.I.E.,  is  not  quite  successful,  and  is  certainly  not  so 
good  as  another  portrait  of  the  same  person  shown  recently  at  Russell 
Square. 

Architectural  work  is  not  a  very  striking  feature  of  the  exhibition. 
What  there  is,  however,  is  excellent.  H.  W.  Bennett’s  three  interiors 
are  up  to  his  usual  good  standard.  Rev.  H.  R.  Campion  has  two 
interiors.  His  “A  Fourteenth  Century  Doorway”  is  unfortunate  in 
having  two  competing  lights,  which  spoils  its  effect,  and  there  is 
satisfactory  work  by  A.  G.  Paterson,  C.  J.  Reade,  A.  A.  Bellingham, 
and  Edgar  R.  Bull. 

There  are  few  port-aits  of  large  size,  the  most  conspicuous  being 
“  A  Manitoban,”  by  Maud  T.  Scott,  a  fine  bold  head  of  an  attractive 
subject,  treated  with  force  and  decision.  H.  Walter  Barnett  has  a 
portrait  of  a  lady  easily  recognisable  as  his  work,  and  possessing 
many  of  the  characteristics  which  have  contributed  to  his  success. 
Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  which  can  hardly  be  considered  as  an 
entirely  satisfactory  presentment  of  the  Prime  Minister ;  Miss  S.  A. 
Ackland’s  portrait  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G.,  in  his 
rcbes  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  has  a  particular 
interest  at  the  present  time,  although  not  quite  a  recent  portrait. 
It  is  a  three-quarter  length  figure;  the  pose  is  dignified,  and  the 
strongly-lighted  head  full  of  character.  Montague  E.  Treble  has,  in 
the  portrait  of  Miss  Adrienne  Augarde,  a  gracefully-posed  figure,  and 
his  treatment,  which  is  somewhat  decorative,  has  some  originality. 
Less  interesting  as  a  picture,  but  still  good,  are  seme  of  his  other 
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portraits.  Jas.  Auld’s  portrait  of  a  man  is  a  strongly-lighted  pic¬ 
ture,  in  which  his  attempt  to  give  a  forcible  rendering  of  the  character 
of  his  subject  has  been  successful.  There  is  no  obvious  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  for  making  his  picture  a  horizontal  one,  and  it  has  lost  some¬ 
thing  by  the  unnecessary  space  of  background.  The  portrait  of  a 
lady  is  not  so  good,  and,  in  any  case,  it  would  have  been  spoilt  by 
the  excess  of  space  left  over  the  head.  Mr.  Gill's  exhibits  are  quite 
in  his  usual  style,  and  show  the  same  careful  attention  to  details 
There  are  several  portrait  studies  by  J.  C.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  they  will  be  examined  with  great  interest  on  account  of  Mr 
Strauss's  reputation  in  the  United  States,  and  even  here. 

A  fair  number  of  pictures  are  in  gum  bichromate— incidentally, 
we  may  mention  that  for  the  first  time  all  reference  to  process  has 
been  omitted  from  the  catalogue,  and  a  good  proportion  of  this  is 
good  gum.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  time  lias  arrived  when 
gum  prints,  like  others,  are  judged  strictly  on  their  merits.  The 
gum  picture  Iv  .1.  C.  S.  Mummer  j  ve  have  already  referred  to. 

“  On  Canncck  Chase,”  by  David  Murray,  is  a  less  ambitious,  but 
in  its  way  an  equally  successful  attempt  at  following  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  early  English  school  of  landscape  painters.  In  quite 
a  different  style,  the  landscape  work  of  Alfred  Schneider  is  worthy  of 
notice.  J.  C.  Warburg  has  attempted  a  work  far  beyond  his  capa¬ 
bilities,  and  -while  losing  the  good  qualities  of  simple  photography, 
has  not  introduced  into  his  picture  other  qualities  in  compensation. 
In  this  case  the  control  which  gum  permits  has  been  a  disadvantage 
rather  than  an  advantage.  All  the  works  in  gum  are  worth  studying. 
They  are  not  all  successful,  but,  at  any  rate,  they  do  not  display 
the  crudities  cf  many  of  the  earlier  attempts. 

It  must  be  said  that  many  of  those  who  have  earned  fame  at  previous 
exhibitions  have  not  maintained  their  position.  C.  F.  Inston,  whose 
work  has  often  been  conspicuously  successful,  is  represented  by  three 
pictures,  none  of  them  up  to  his  usual  standard.  William  A. 
Stewart,  a  medallist  last  year,  has  one  small  photograph  with  no 
claim  to  ordinary  notice.  John  H.  Gash  also  has  one  picture,  a 
workshop  scene,  of  only  passable  merit.  William  Rawlings,  whose 
work  is  careful,  as  usual,  has  in  “  Snowstorm  on  Dartmoor,”  a  picture 
which  is  reminiscent  of,  but  not  a  rival  of,  his  sheep  and  snow  study 
of  a  couple  of  years  ago ;  and  his  “  Voorstraathaven,  Dordrecht,” 
although  a  reposeful  and  characteristic  picture,  hardly  excites  enthu¬ 
siasm.  S.  J.  Beckett  has  a  landscape  possessing  a  wiry  sharpness 
of  a  very  unpleasant  nature,  and  a  series  of  illustrations  to  a  novelette, 
in  which  the  handwork  is  conspicuous.  In  all  these  cases  progress 
seems  to  have  been  arrested. 

A  good  simple  moorland  study  is  “Morning  Mists-,”  by  G.  H.  Faux.  It 
might  be  a  companion  picture  to  one  of  those  in  last  year’s  exhibition 
by  Greatbach,  so  like  is  it,  and  an  equally  successful  study  of  mist 
is  “A  Misty  Winter  Day,”  by  George  Lamley.  J.  M.  Whitehead 
continues  to  produce  delightful  little  landscapes  of  the  same  character 
as  those  we  are  accustomed  to  see ;  they  are  so  level  in  merit  that  to 
choose  between  them  becomes  merely  a  question  cf  personal  taste. 
A  decorative  panel,  by  the  same,  is  one  of  the  few  flower  studies,  and 
certainly  the  best  of  its  kind.  A  little  landscape  by  A.  and  F.  Read 
and  two  by  G.  T.  Harris  also  deserve  more  than  a  passing  glance. 

A  figure  study  by  F.  A.  Swaine,  entitled  “Evensong,”  is 
remarkable  for  photographic  realism,  and  is  free  from  the  evident 
posing  of  the  figures  difficult  to  avoid  in  treating  such  a  subject 
photographically.  It  represents  three  old  ladies  at  evening  service  It  is 
so  well  arranged  and  so  skilfully  executed  that  it  constitutes  a  really 
remsr  able  produc.ion.  Another  qnai  t  study  of  character  is  “Th?  Photo¬ 
grapher’s  Man,”  by  Charles  Treasurer;  and  to  go  from  the  human  to 
the  animal,  It.  Eickmeyer's  picture  of  a  horse,  which  he  entitles 
“Winter,”  is  a  sympathetic,  but  entirely  unconventional  representation 
of  animal  life.  “  The  Reckling,”  by  Frank  Pinder,  also  deals  with  a 
still  lower  order  of  beings — pigs,  and  is  worth  studying. 

A  home  portrait,  by  Lewis  Longfield,  is  an  example  of  a  lamplight 
effect  in  which  the  difficulties  of  this  class  of  subject  have  been 
skilfully  overcome,  and  it  is,  we  believe,  the  only  picture  in  which 
an  attempt  is  made  to  produce  an  effect  other  than  that  of  daylight. 

THE  INVITATION'  PICTORIAL  SECTION. 

That  part  of  the  exhibition  which  is  designated  the  Invitation 
Pictorial  Section  has  been  located  in  the  South  Room,  which  hitherto 


has  held  part  of  the  professional  and  trade  photogruplwrs’  exhibit*. 
The  walls  have  been  specially  lined  for  the  occasion,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  precise  tint  of  green  chosen  is  somewhat  crude,  the 
effect  is  good.  As  a  decorative  scheme  it  is  incomparably  better  than 
that  cf  the  West  Room  containing  the  selected  pictures.  The  room 
itself,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  is  certainly  the  most  pleasant,  and 
its  lighting  shows  the  work  to  better  advantage  on  account  of  its 
being  more  diffused  and  less  glaring.  The  pictures  collectively  make 
an  interesting  exhibit,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  constitute 
a  collection  illustrative  of  the  progress  and  present  position  of  photo¬ 
graphy  as  an  art  any  more  complete  than  must  happen  when  a  loan 
collection  is  made  comprising  work  of  to-day  and  of  the  past  half-a- 
dozen  years  or  so.  The  Permanent  Collection  of  the  Society,  or 
rather  a  selection  of  it,  forms  about  one  third  of  the  whole,  and  it  is 
interesting,  perhaps,  to  view  again  tluo  works  which  it  comprises 
under  the  conditions  of  gallery  lighting,  but  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  collection  is  not  an  exceptional  one.  It  has  been  on  view  at  the 
Society’s  house  to  anyone  who  cared  to  inspect  it  for  the  past  twelve- 
month  or  so.  The  section  as  a  collection  is  sufficiently  attractive, 
but  in  the  instructive  element  it  does  not  carry  out  the  advertised 
idea.  In  a  way  which  was  never  contemplated,  however,  the  exhibit 
constitutes  a  valuable  object  lesson.  It  calls  attention  to,  nay 
emphasises,  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  he  system  adopted  of  award¬ 
ing  medals.  The  Permanent  Collection  has  been  formed  of  pictures 
which  have  been  bought  from  the  walls  of  the  Society’s  exhibitions, 
and  naturally  consists  to  a  great  extent  of  the  pictures  which  the 
judges  have  pronounced  the  pictures  of  the  year.  Many  of  these 
medalled  pictures,  now  the  property  of  the  Society,  are  here  to  be 
seen  again,  but  not  all ;  those  responsible  have  judiciously  kept  some 
in  the  background.  But  how  many  jof  those  shown  possess  the 
qualities  that  should  be  found  in  pictures  which  received  the  highest 
distinction  of  their  year,  even  allowing  for  the  progress  of  art  and 
photography?  Very  few.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  judges  indi¬ 
vidually.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  system  of  choosing  them,  which  almost 
of  necessity  results  in  the  formation  of  a  board  consisting  of  irreconcil¬ 
able  units,  with  the  inevitable  consequence  that  their  decisions  are 
arrived  at  by  compromise,  and  the  work  that  shows  the  least  marked 
individuality  generally  stands  the  best  chance. 

Among  the  pictures  secured  by  invitation  there  are  few  that  have 
not  been  exhibited  before  in  London,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  being 
“  Windless,”  by  W.  Thomas,  which  occupied  a  prominent  position  at 
the  Leeds  Exhibition. 


EXHIBITION  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Cambridge  and  District  Phot 
Club  held  last  week  was  a  big  success.  There  were  five  classes,  fo.’ 
architecture,  portrait  and  figure  studies,  landscape  and  seascape 
juniors,  and  lantern  slides,  open  to  amateurs  residing  within  twent 
miles  of  Cambridge ;  also  an  open  class,  for  which  sixty  entries  wei 
received. 

The  possibilities  of  the  telephoto  lens  were  illustrated  by  the  phot- 
graphs  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Y.  Oldham  (King’s  College),  including  t! 
following  taken  from  the  roof  of  King’s  College  Chapel : — Ely  (15  mile 
distant),  a  new  house  on  the  Gog  Magog  hills  (3  miles),  Chesterton  Mil 
(1  mile),  Messrs.  Chivers’  factory  (3  miles),  and  the  Roman  Catholr 
Church  (g  mile).  Another  comparatively  clear  photo  was  that  of  th 
Old  Bedford  River  at  Welney,  showing  Denver  Bridge,  six  miles  away 
Messrs.  Stoakley  and  Hall  were  showing  some  beautiful  lantern  slide 
in  natural  colours,  the  subjects  being  a  view  taken  direct  from  th 
Cavendish  window,  in  Peterhouse  Dining  Hall,  and  several  reproduc 
tions  from  old  missals.  Turning  to  the  open  classes,  the  gold  medallist 
Mr.  P.  W.  Crane,  obtained  the  prize  with  a  picture  of  a  Norma 
cloister,  into  which  the  sun  is  pouring  his  beams.  LVIr.  S.  G.  Kimbe 
took  the  silver  medal  with  “  The  Monks’  Entrance,”  representing  a 
Early  English  gateway.  To  Mr.  H.  W.  Chapman  was  awarded  th 
bronze  medal  for  a  “Fruit  Study,”  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  woj 
a  prize  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Cambridge  Photographic  Clul 
To  those  who  have  seen  the  study  an  explanation  of  its  beauties  wod 
be  superfluous;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  principal  feature  is  the  correc 
ness  of  colour  values,  most  faithfully  rendered  in  such  a  difficu 
subject.  Mr.  Arthur  Marshall  was  highly  commended  for  his  bros 
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■eatment  of  “My  Little  Dutch.”  “A  Wet  Day,”  by  Mr.  Tryhorn, 
irries  with  it  an  unpleasant  reminder  of  the  climatic  conditions  pre- 
ailing  this  season,  and  Mr.  Grayston  Bird  obtained  a  h.c.  and  c.  for 
vo  of  his  exhibits,  the  sun-effect  in  “  Yonder  lonely  mouldering  pile  ” 
Dining  in  for  some  rather  mixed  criticisms.  The  Rev.  H.  R.  Cam¬ 
ion,  commended  for  his  architectural  study:  “To  the  Octagon,” 
irried  off  the  silver  medal  in  Class  1,  in  which  he  had  six  views  on 
diibition.  “A  Passage  of  Evening  Light  ”  secured  for  him  the  “A. 
7.  Smith  Challenge  Cup,”  value  £10  10s.,  for  the  best  exhibit  in 
lasses  1,  2,  and  3.  With  one  exception,  his  photographs  are  of  Ely 
athedral,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Campion 
eing  awarded  the  Challenge  Cup  next  year,  it  becomes  his  property. 
Tr.  T.  J.  Sowdon,  secretary  of  the  Photographic  Club,  took  the  bronze 
ledal,  and  the  two  prize  winners  were  responsible  for  most  of  the 
xhibits  in  this  class. 

In  Class  2,  for  Portraiture  and  Figure  Studies,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Addison 
as  the  Silver  Medallist,  her  studies  of  fishermen  attracting  a  good 
eal  of  attention,  and  IMr.  Alphonso  Smith  obtained  the  bronze  medal 
ith  “A  Wayside  Gossip,”  and  “Gathering  Flowers.”  The  latter 
shibitor  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  obtaining  the  silver  medal  for 
ndscape  and  seascape  studies,  his  pictures  including  “  A  Summer 
lorn,”  “On  Quiet  Waters,”  and  “  Stybarrow  Crag.”  One  entrant  in 
le  Junior  Class  does  not  point  to  an  absorbing  enthusiasm  for  the 
rt  of  the  camera  on  the  part  of  the  juveniles  of  the  county,  and  Miss 
lark  was  only  deemed  worthy  of  a  second  prize.  To  Mr.  W.  C. 
quires  was  awarded  the  bronze  medal  for  the  best  set  of  lantern 
ides,  but  the  judges  (Messrs.  W.  B.  Redfern  and  J.  Palmer 
lark)  gave  a  special  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  Farren  for  his  beautiful 
Rural  history  slides.  Mr.  Stoakley  exhibited  some  slides  in  colour 
hotography,  wdiich  were  described  as  very  beautiful  examples  of  the 
■t. 

In  conclusion,  the  exhibition  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  as 
)od  as  that  of  lasr  year1,  while  the  artistic  merit  was  higher.  The 
imber  of  entries  were  about  the  same. 

Appended  is  a  full  list  of  awards  - 

Class  1. — Silver  Medal — Rev.  H.  R.  Campion  ;  Bronze  Medal — Mr 
.  J.  Sowdon. 

Class  2. — Silver  Mfdal — Mrs.  C.  S.  Addison  ;  Bronze  Medal — Mr. 
Iphonso  Smith ;  Highly  Commended — Mr.  W.  F.  Bullen ;  Com- 
.ended — Rev.  H.  R.  Campion. 

Class  3. — Silver  Medal — Mr.  Alphonso  Smith  ;  Bronze  Medal — Mr. 
1.  W.  Chapman;  Highly  Commended — Mr.  J.  Johnson  and  Mr.  A. 
.  Swannell. 

The  “  A.  W.  Smith  ”  Challenge  Cup  for  the  best  picture  in.  Classes 
2,  and  3  : — Rev.  H.  R.  Campion. 

Class  4. — Second  Prize — Miss  M.  Clark. 

Class  5. — Bronze  Medal — IMr.  W.  C.  Squires;  Special  Bronze 
iedal — Mr.  W.  Farren. 

Class  6. — Gold  Medal— Mr.  P.  W.  Crane  ;  Silver  Medal — Mr.  S.  G. 
imber ;  Bronze — Mr.  H.  W.  Chapman ;  Highly  Commended — Mr. 
7.  A.  Clark,  Mr.  Grayston  Bird,  Mr.  F.  G.  Tryhorn  and  Mr.  A. 
larshall.  Commended — Mr.  Grayston  Bird  and  Rev.  H.  R.  Campion. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

October  14-17.  —  Rotherham  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
..  C.  Hemingway,,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham. 

October  28-30. — City  of  Belfast  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club.  Hon. 
ecretaries,  Messrs.  D.  J.  Hogg,  3,  Trinity  Street;  and  H.  Cochrane, 
in.,  Y.M.C.A.,  Wellington  Place,  Belfast. 

November  4th  to  18th. — Plymouth.  Particulars  of  Mr.  Chas.  R. 
owe,  2,  Walnut  Villas,  Cockington,  Torquay. 

November  5th  to  14th  inclusive.— Edinburgh  and  Midlothian  Home- 
.orkers’  seventh  annual  Competitive  and  General  Trades  Industrial 
xhibition,  Waverley  Market.  Secretary,  A.  T.  Hutchinson,  7,  North 
t.  Andrew  Street,  Edinburgh. 

November  11-14. — The  Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 

icretary,  Mr.  Walter  Selfe,  70,  Paragon  Road,  Hackney,  N.E. 
November  17-21. — The  Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Joint 

xhibition  Secretaries,  J.  W.  Charlesworth,  1,  Joshua  Road,  Sheffield, 
id  James  W.  Wright,  62,  Vale  Road,  Sheffield. 

November  18th,  19th,  and  20th. — The  Tunstall  and  District  Photo- 
’aphic  Society.  Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Eachus  and  C.  J. 
ardley,  High  Street,  Tunstall,  Staffs. 


November  18-25. — Southsea.  Hon.  Secretary,  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
Pembroke  Road,  Portsmouth. 

November  21,  December  5. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  M'Culloch,  W.S. ,  3a,  North  Street,  David 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

December  2-5. — Hove.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  R.  Sargent,  55,  The 
Drive,  Hove. 

December  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th. — Hull  Photographic  Society.  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  members’  slides  and  prints.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Hindson ; 
assistant  secretary,  D.  L.  Cockcroft,  6,  Freehold  Street,  Hull. 

December  11-19.— Southampton.  Hon.  Secretary,  S.  G.  Kimber, 
“  Oakdene,”  Highfield,  Southampton. 

February  13th. — The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation,  at  Perth. 


Picture  Post-Cards.  By  “A  Professional,”  in  “The  Bromide 
Monthly.” — As  one  who  has  gone  in  for  photographic  picture  post¬ 
cards  rather  strong,  I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  on  the  subject  in 
“The  Bromide  Monthly”  last  month,  and  agree  with  the  writer  that 
we  photographers  have  only  to  wake  up  to  the  opportunities,  general 
and  local,  of  doing  business  in  this  new  and  growing  line  in  order 
to  obtain  proof  of  the  money-earning  result  of  so  doing.  The  picture 
post-card  brings  custom  where  there  was  none  before,  and,  in  addition, 
acts  as  a  good  means  of  advertising.  Negatives  in  stock  of  “local 
views,”  which  have  been  idle,  are  pulled  out  and  become  a  source  of 
profit.  I  suppose  other  photographers  have,  like  myself,  got  a  certain 
stock  of  gelatine  or  albumen  prints,  the  sale  of  which,  in  the  usual 
stock  sizes,  is  very  slow  indeed ;  or  have  gone  to  the  expense  of 
publishing  an  album  of  half-tone  reproductions  from  such  views.  The 
latter,  as  an  inducement  to  the  public,  was  the  best  line  a  year  or  two 
ago,  but  now  it  seems  a  much  easier  matter  to  sell  a  dozen  twopenny 
or  even  threepenny  cards  than  to  dispose  of  a  single  print  or  album. 
The  best  subjects  for  regular  sale  are  the  stock  views  of  the  town, 
the  principal  business  thoroughfares,  public  buildings,  and  chief  resi¬ 
dential  roads.  The  latter  especially  are  growing  in  importance  as 
the  post-card  cult  '  spreads,  for  people  who  have  met  at  the 
holiday  resorts  and  wish  to  exchange  greetings  through  the  post  like 
to  have  a  view  of  their  own  road,  if  such  happens  to  present  a  good 
appearance.  Suburbs,  as  they  spring  up  around  large  towns,  should 
have  attention  in  this  respect.  Local  “  characters  ”  of  the  streets,  if 
well  known  and  at  all  picturesque,  are  sound  subjects,  and  easily  secured 
with  a  ha:  d  caire  a.  Local  everts  of  a  l  ki  ids,  such  as  football  matches, 
municipal  and  Parliamentary  elections,  the  marriage  of  a  local  celebrity, 
the  scene  of  any  incident  which  is  being  talked  about,  are  all  subjects 
for  the  professional  to  keep  an  eye  on  with  a  view  to  post-card  business. 
One  needs  to  cultivate  something  of  the  journalistic  instinct,  to  try  and 
put  oneself  in  the  position  of  the  public  regarding  each  member  of  the 
community  as  a  person  with  friends  or  relatives  away  out  of  the  town 
who  yet  take  an  interest  in  what  is  going  on.  Where  brother  photo¬ 
graphers  have  pushed  the  post-card  business  I  find  that  their  experience 
corroborates  my  own.  Only  the  other  day,  when  taking  a  short  holiday 
in  a  small  town  of  4,000  people,  visited  by  a  few  select  people,  I  learnt 
from  the  local  professional  that  he  had  sold  some  2.000  cards  during  the 
summer  season,  representing  a  respectable  addition  to  a  very  small 
business.  The  sales  in  places  of  large  population  should  run  into  big 
figures,  and  then  many  of  the  subjects  are  such  as  can  be  made  into> 
stock  during  the  winter  months.  In  regard  to  the  methods  of  turning 
out  the  cards,  I  need  say  very  little  :  photographers  will  work  as  they 
find  best.  It  is  often  advisable  to  make  a  negative  from  which  four 
or  more  cards  can  be  printed  at  once.  For  this  purpose  four  first-rate 
albumen  or  P.O.P.  prints  are  taken  of  the  same  depth  and  tone  and 
copied  on  to  a  single  12  by  10  plate.  Any  loss  of  quality  or  any  graia 
introduced  into  the  second  negative  by  so  doing  is  quite  inappreciable. 
Printing  on  bromide  calls  for  no  special  comment.  In  the  case  of 
gaslight  paper,  such  as  Rotox,  the  practical  method  is  to  expose  a 
number  of  frames  together,  some  feet  distant  from  a  strong  artificial 
light  such  as  the  overhead  Wenham  burner.  The  exposure,  which 
should  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  for  an  average,  is  ascertained 
first  by  trial  and  is  then  timed  for  each  quadruple  negative.  By  working 
in  this  way  one  turns  out  prints  of  very  uniform  quality,  much  more 
so  than  be  done  by  shorter  exposures  close  to  the  light  or  by  daylight; 
and  with  a  goodly  number  of  frames  going  there  is  no  time  lost. 
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A  movement  has  been  started  in  France  to  put  to  practical  use  the 
photographic  postcard  craze.  Sympathisers  are  invited  to  send  such 
cards  to  poor  village  schools,  where  they  are  hung  on  the  walls  to  give 
the  youth  there  an  idea  what  the  cities  and  “  show  places  ”  of  the 
world  are  like. 

The  Croydon  Camera  Club’s  seventh  exhibition  will  open  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  6th  of  April,  1904,  at  the  Art  Galleries,  and  remain  open  until 
Wednesday,  the  13th  April.  The  lion,  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  G.  Walder, 
17,  Dingwall  Road,  Croydon. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Ward,  who  for  over 
30  years  carried  on  a.  large  photographic  business  at  64,  Brixton  Road, 
S.W.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  well  known  and  highly  esteemed 
in  Brixton,  Battersea,  and  Chelsea,  where  he  had  established  branches 
of  his  business.  Mr.  Ward,  who  died  on  the  19th  ult.  of  cancer,  after 
eight  months’  painful  illness,  started  in  Brixton  in  1864.  The  funeral 
took  place  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  Tooting  Cemetery. 

The  1903  Exhibition  of  the  Ealing  Photographic  Society  will  be 
held  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Ealing,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
October  28th  and  29th,  1903.  There  will  be  four  open  classes — viz.,  (a) 
Landscape,  seascape,  and  river  scenery;  (b)  portraiture,  figure  studies, 
animals,  and  still  life ;  (c)  architecture,  and  any  subject  other  than 
above;  and  (d)  lantern  slides  (sets  of  four,  any  subject).  Members’ 
classes,  for  work  which  has  not  previously  obtained  an  award  at  the 
society’s  exhibitions,  number  four,  and  there  will  be  a  loan  section. 
Frames  are  invited  for  this  section.  No  entrance  fees  will  be  charged 
but  if  sold  a  commission  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  deducted.  A  number 
of  prominent  photographers  will  be  asked  to  contribute  to  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Entries  close  October  15.  A  silver  and  a  bronze  medal,  and  a 
certificate,  are  offered  in  each  class. 

The  gigantic  photographic  souvenir  of  the  first  Lambeth  Borough 
Council,  which  Mr.  Lang  Sims  has  been  engaged  upon  for  over  two 
years,  has  now  been  completed,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Coun¬ 
cillor  J.  L.  Clark,  it  will  be  exhibited  in  his  shop  window  at  415, 
Brixton  Road,  for  one  week.  It  is  a  beautiful,  highly-finished  picture, 
in  which  artistic  cabinet  photographs  of  members  and  the  principal 
officials  of  the  Lambeth  Borough  Council  are  neatly  mounted  and 
arranged  in  groups,  according  to  the  different  wards  they  represent, 
numbering  76  photos  in  all.  The  names  of  those  gentlemen  who  com¬ 
prise  the  first  council  of  any  borough  are  always  interesting  to  future 
generations,  and  the  Borough  Council  of  Lambeth  is  exceedingly  for¬ 
tunate  in  finding  itself  perpetuated  in  such  a  work  of  art  as  that  which 
is  going  to  be  presented  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  Borough  of  Lambeth 
by  Mr.  Lang  Sims.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Sims  upon  his  excellent 
production,  and  the  generous  spirit  which  has  prompted  the  gift. 

Particulars  of  photographic  classes  which  are  to  be  held  at  the 
Cripplegate  Institute  have  reached  us.  The  following  subjects  will 
be  divided  into  two  courses.  Winter  course,  1903  :  First  course  of  12 
lessons,  commencing  Wednesday,  October  7tli,  1903,  at  8  p.m.,  and 
every  Wednesday  evening  at  the  same  time.  Spring  course,  1904  : 
Second  course  of  12  lessons,  commencing  Wednesda-  January  20th, 
1904,  at  8  p.m.,  and  every  Wednesday  evenincr  at  the  same  time.  All 
apparatus  is  provided  for  the  students’  use.  The  lessons  will  consist 
of  lectures  and  practical  demonstrations  fully  illustrating  the  working 
details  of  all  processes.  Special  practical  photographic  class  for 
bromide  enlarging,  enlarged  negatives,  lantern  slides  open  to  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Winter  course  of  12  lessons,  commencing  cn  Wednesday, 
October  7th,  1903,  at  6.30  p.m.  Spring  course  of  12  lessons  commenc¬ 
ing  on  Wednesday,  January  20th,  1904,  at  the  same  time.  With  the 
exception  of  the  explanatory  lecture  for  each  subject  this  class  will  be 
entirely  practical,  students  bringing  their  own  negatives  to  work  from. 
The  chemicals  will  be  provided  free  as  well  as  i-e  most  modern 
apparatus,  students  finding  their  own  plates  and  paper  only.  John 
II.  Gear,  F.R.P.S.,  is  the  instructor. 

Photographic  Classes.  —  Circulars  giving  particulars  of  Mr.  E. 
Senior’s  photographic  classes  at  the  Battersea  Polytechnic,  Birkbeck 
College,  and  the  South  Western  Polytechnic  are  to  hand.  Evening 
classes  for  elementary  and  advanced  photography  commenced  at  the 


Battersea  Polytechnic,  Battersea  Park  Road,  on  the  28th  ult.  The 
photographic  department  contains  a  large  studio,  fitted  with  Joel  am 
lamp  and  reflector,  for  photographic  work  at  night ;  two  commodious 
dark  rooms  lit  with  electric  lanterns,  and  titled  up  with  everv  con¬ 
venience  for  work.  The  equipment  includes  a  81,  by  8^  studio  camera 
a  10  by  8  copying  camera,  fitted  with  Zeiss  lens,  an  electric  light 
enlarging  apparatus  with  lOin.  condenser,  a  complete  set  of  carbon 
and  platinotvpe  printing  apparatus,  and  a  special  camera  for  lantern 
slide  making,  so  that  ample  provision  exists  for  practical  work.  Tin- 
classes  are  primarily  intended  for  trade  students,  but  others  are  ad¬ 
mitted  upon  payment  of  higher  fees.  Students  will  lie  provided  with 
necessary  chemicals  and  apparatus  free  of  cost,  but  must  provide 
their  own  plates,  sensitive  paper,  etc.  A  special  class  for  enlarging 
(ten  lessons)  will  be  given  on  Tuesdays.  For  full  particulars  of  these 
classes  see  abridged  prospectus,  gratis  on  application.  At  the  Birkbeck 
College,  Bream’s  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C.,  a  course  of  twenty- 
five  practical  and  theoretical  lectures  will  be  given,  commencing  this  1 
(Friday)  evening  at  7.30.  A  course  of  about  twenty-five  lectures  will 
be  given  at  the  South-Western  Polytechnic,  Manresa  Road,  Chelsea. 
S.W.,  commencing  next  Monday  (October  5th). 

Lantern  Evenings  at  the  “Royal.”— The  following  is  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  lantern  lectures  to  be  given  during  the  forty-eighth  annual) 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  at  the  New  Gallery, 
Regent  Street,  W.  The  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  North  Room  on  | 
Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  evenings  at  8  o’clock.  Saturday 
October  3rd,  “Egypt — the  Nile  and  its  Dams,”  by  A.  L.  Henderson; 
Monday,  October  5th,  to  be  announced;  Thursday,  October  8th,  “Wile 
Natives’  Ways,”  by  Richard  Kearton,  F.Z.S.,  with  slides  by  Cherry 
Kearton,  Esq. ;  Saturday,  October  10th,  “Picturesque  Devon,”  by  Join 
A.  Hodges,  Esq.,  F.R.P.S.  ;  Monday,  October  12th,  “  Colour  Photo 
graphy,”  by  E.  Sanger  Shepherd,  Esq.,  F.R.P.S.  ;  Thursday  Octofce 
15th,  “  With  a  Camera  in  the  Clouds,”  by  the  Rev.  John  L\I.  Bacon  j 
Saturday,  October  17th,  “More  of  my  Camera  Notes  on  Natural  His , 
tory,”  by  Douglas  English,  Esq.  ;  Monday,  October  19th,  “  Moun 
taineering  in  the  Kangchenjunga  Range,”  by  Professor  E.  J.  Garwood 
Thursday,  October  22nd,  “  Scenes  from  Old  Italian  Cities,”  by  J 
Cooper  Ashton;  Saturday,  October  24th,  “The  Vatican”  and  “Pi<l 
tures  from  Italy,”  by  Samuel  J.  Beckett,  Esq.,  F.R.P.S.;  Monday. 
October  26th,  “  The  First  Ascent  of  Mount  St.  Elias,”  also  othc 
mountain  views,  by  Samuel  Aitken,  Esq.  ;  Thursday,  October  29tl 
“Pictures  from  the  Swiss  and  North  Italian  Alps,”  by  A.  E.  L 
Tutton,  Esq.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. ;  Saturday,  October  31st,  “  Colour  Phot  j 
graphy,”  by  E.  Sanger  Shepherd,  Esq. 

National  Photographic  Record  Association. — We  reprint  beloj 
a  copy  of  a  circular  now  being  sent  out  by  the  above  Association: 

“  The  object  of  the  Association  is  the  collection  of  photographic  recor 
of  objects  and  scenes  of  interest  throughout  the  British  Isles,  with  ( 
view  to  depositing  them  in  the  British  Museum,  where  they  may 
safely  stored  and  be  accessible  to  the  public  under  proper  regulation. 
The  work  of  the  Association  has  hitherto  been  mainly  confined 
collecting  and  mounting  the  photographs  taken  by  members  of 
society  and  has  entailed  only  a  small  annual  outlay,  but  the  value  of 
work  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  a  further  amount  was  available 
the  purchase  of  photographs  produced  commercially.  It  is  un 
contemplation,  if  a  sufficient  amount  of  support  be  promised, 
publish  annually  with  the  report  a  book  or  album  containing  at  le 
twelve  half-tone  illustrations,  with  descriptive  letterpress,  of  subjej 
chosen  from  the  photographs  received  during  the  year,  and  possij 
some  short  articles  on  record  work.  A  copy  of  this  publication  will 
forwarded  to  each  member,  the  qualification  for  membership  bei 
according  to  the  bye-laws,  either  a  contribution  of  six  prints  to  ‘ 
record  collection  or  a  subscription  of  10s.  6d.  per  annum.  A  p 
from  one  of  Sir  J.  Benjamin  Stone’s  photographs  is  sent  herewith)’ 
a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  reproduction  it  is  intended  to  publ  • 
Enclosed  please  find  a  form,  which,  if  you  are  willing  to  help  in  3 
endeavour  to  make  a  truly  national  collection  that  may  be  of  use  to  8 
future  historian  or  antiquary,  please  fill  in  and  return  to  the  hon. 

Geo.  Scamell,  21,  Avenue  Road,  Highgate,  London.”  A  very  fine  1  • 
tone  reproduction  of  Sir  Benjamin  Stone’s  photograph  “  Beating  e  , 
Boundaries  of  the  Liberties  of  the  Tower  of  London,”  is  being  sent  i|b 
the  circular. 
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Deu?  Apparatus,  $c. 

be  “Nosound”  Studio  Shutter.  Marion  and  Co.,  Soho  Square,  W. 
One  of  the  valuable  characteristics  of  this  new  studio  shutter  is  that 
is  absolutely  noiseless  in  opening  and  closing.  Everyone  of  our 
aders  who  has  experienced  repeated  failures  owing  to  the  noisy 
orking  of  a  shutter  in  opening,  causing  Iris  child  subject  to  look 
iward  the  lens  at  the  moment  of  exposure,  or  some  member  of  a 
’oup,  or  an  individual  sitter  to  move  just  at  the  wrong  time,  will 
stantly  appreciate  the  great  value  of  a  shutter  which  will  enable 
m  to  expose  the  plate  while  his  subject  is  unconscious  of  it.  This 
lutter,  which  is  fitted  inside  the  camera,  is  extremely  simple,  not 


ikely  to  get  out  of  order,  and  one  of  the  most  compact 
tudio  shutters  made.  The  one  sent  us  has  a  4  inch  opening,  and 
reasures  only  5|  by  6§  inches  outside.  Bulb  and  6ft,  of  rubber  tube 
re  furnished  with  each  shutter.  A  metal  shut-off  to  hold  shutter  open 
ar  focussing  is  also  supplied.  The'  shields  or  cups  at  each  side  form 
ir  cushions,  which  arrest  the  wings  as  they  open,  thus  avoiding  all 
attle,  sound,  vibration,  or  dust.  Without  these  the  shutter  would  be 
worthless.  It  is  made  in  the  following  sizes  :  —  2,  2^,  3,  3^,  4,  4^,  5,  5^, 
nd  6  inches. 


'he  Original  “  Brilliant”  Developer.  Paul  Metz.  London  and 
Birmingham. 

We  have  found  the  original  “  Brilliant”  developer  of  the  Barmen 
)ry  Plates  Manufactory,  Brune  and  Hofinghoff,  Barmen,  to  be 
irticularly  suitable  for  under-exposed  negatives,  and  a  very  valuable 
3  veto  per  to  have  in  the  dark  room.  It  is  sent  out  in  a  concentrated 
)rm,  and  only  requires  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  a 
I  per  cent,  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  a  little  water  if  soft 
egatives  are  required.  We  find  it  keeps  well,  is  clean  to  use,  and 
jiscolours  only  a  very  little.  The  formulae  given  by  the  manufac- 
prers  and  one  we  aways  use  for  negatives,  is  as  follows: — Dis- 
ilve  loz.  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash  in  lOoz.  of  water.  Mix  loz.  of 
rilliant  developer  with  loz.  of  the  above  potash  solution.  If  softer 
egatives  are  required  add  2oz.  of  water.  Make  it  a  rule  to  use  for 
me  exposures  only  Brilliant  developer,  in  which  several  plates 
ave  already  been  developed,  as  the  fresh  developer  is  too  energetic 
i  most  cases  for  time  exposures.  If  clearer  and  more  brilliant 
Bgatives  are  required,  add  to  the  above  5  to  10  drops  of  bromide  of 
otassium  solution.  For  development  of  bromide  paper,  for  which 
re  Brilliant  developer  is  also  particularly  suitable,  the  following 
roportions  are  recommended: — £oz.  of  Brilliant  developer,  J-oz.  of 
otash  solution,  loz.  of  water,  5  drops  of  bromide  of  potassium 
dution  (of  10  per  cent).  This  will  develop  a  great  number  of 
rints.  For  softer1  results  more  water  must  be  added. 


Platinotyfe  Demonstrations.— The  Plantinotype  Company  inform 
5  that  demonstrations  of  the  platinotype  process,  introducing  various 
ew  papers,  will  be  given  during  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
raphic  Society,  at  the  New  Gallery,  on  Monday,  Thursday,  and 
aturday  evenings,  and  that  information,  pamphlets,  etc.,  can  be 
stained  at  their  stall  at  any  time  during  the  day. 


Commercial  §  Cegal  Intelligence 


The  Thorn  and  Hoddle  Acetylene  Company,  Limited,  will  shortly 
remove  from  135,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ,  to  larger  premises  at  151,  in 
the  same  thoroughfare. 

We  hear  that  Messrs.  H.  Ivuntzen  and  Company,  of  92  to  96, 
Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  London,  E.C.,  have  been  appointed  sole 
London  representatives  of  Messrs.  Ernst  Oeser  and  Company,  Berlin- 
Schoneberg,  photographic  mount  and  cardboard  manufacturers. 

The  Stereoscopic  Living  Picture  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new 
private  concern  which  has  been  formed  to  work  Mr.  Theodore  Brown’s 
patents  for  direct  stereoscopic  projection.  The  pictures  to  be  supplied 
by  the  company  will  provide  stereoscopic  effects  with  the  usual 
animation.. 

Press  Picture  Agency,  Limited.— The  above-named  company  has 
been  registered  with  a  capital  of  £2,000  in  £1  shares.  Object,  to 
adop/t  an  agreement  with  B.  J.  J.  Tozer  and  Marie  A.  J.  E.  R. 
Lowndes  for  the  acquisition  of  the  business  of  vendors  of,  and  agents 
for  the  supply  of  pictures  and  photographs  to  the  Press  and  others, 
now  carried  on  by  them  at  11,  Tollington  Street,  Westminster,  as 
the  Press  Picture  Agency,  and  to  carry  on  the  same  and  the  business 
of  photographers,  photo-engravers,  printers,  newsagents,  publishers, 
etc.  No  initial  public  issue.  The  first  directors  (to  number  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  five)  are  B.  J;  J.  Tozer  (chairman)  and 
Mts.  M.  A:  J.  E.  R.  Lowndes.  Qualification  £100.  Registered 
office,  11,  Tollington  Street,  Westminster. 

Discharged  with  a  Caution. — At  the  South-West  London 
Police  Court,  on  September  26th,  Harry  Merton,  aged  twenty-eight, 
a  photographer,  of  7,  Fairlight  Road,  Tooting,  was  charged  with 
disorderly  conduct  at  High  Street,  Clapham.  The  prisoner  it  would 
be  remembered,  was  recently  charged  at  the  court  with  embezzling 
money  of  Herbert  Sydney  Leichardt,  a  photographer,  of  110,  High 
Street,  Clapham,  by  whom  he  had  been  employed,  and  the  accused 
caused  no  little  sensation  by  declaring  Leichardt  to  be  a  woman 
masquerading  in  male  attire,  a  suggestion  which  he  stoutly  denied. 
The  prisoner  was  acquitted,  and  on  Friday  night  he  visited  his 
late  employer’s  premises ;  he  knocked  repeatedly  at  the  door,  saying, 
“There  is  a  woman  inside  in  man’s  clothes.”  As  he  refused  to  go 
away,  Police  Constable  795W  arrested  him.  The  prisoner  said  he 
called  to  inquire  about  a  picture,  which  lie  alleged  his  late  employer 
was  detaining.  Mr.  Rose :  That  may  be  a  reason  for  knocking  once, 
but  knocking  persistently  is  quite  another  matter.  Mr.  Leichardt 
said  lie  was  away  from  the  shop  at  the  time.  The  prisoner,  he 
added,  had  no  cause  for  complaint.  Mr.  Rose  told  the  prisoner  he 
had  no  right  to  subject  his  late  employer  to  that  form  of  annoyance 
but  permitted  him  to  be  discharged  with  a  caution. 

- - _♦ - 

Patent  I Km. 

- ♦ - 

The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  Sep¬ 
tember  14  and  September  19,  1903  :  — 

Binding  Slides. — No.  19,765.  “Means  for  facilitating  the  binding  of 
photographic  slides  and  the  like.”  Hugh  Alexander  Crabb. 
Shutters. — No.  19,832.  “Improvements  in  or  connected  with 

shutters,  as  used  in  photographic  cameras.”  Yalere  Alfred 
Fynn. 

Shutters. — No.  19,956..  “  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  shutters 
for  controlling  the  time  of  exposure  of  photographic  plates  and 
the  like.”  Alfred  Frayn  and  Clair  James  Rawlinson. 
Photographs  etc.,  in  Colours. — No.  19,975.  “Improvements  in  and 
connected  with  the  -production  of  photographs,  prints,  engrav¬ 
ings,  and  the  like  in  colours.”  Celeste  Joly. 

Colour  Photography. — No.  20,106.  “  Improvements  in  and  connected 

with  colour  photography.”  Edward  James  Gooch  and  William 
Rowlands. 

Developing  Apparatus.— No.  20,197/“  Improvements  in  photographic 
plate-developing  apparatus.”  Gustave  A.  Hagner. 
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Ductings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Oct. 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


r> .  South  London  Photo.  Society... 

.') .  Bowes  Park  &  Dist.  Photo.  Soc. 

5 .  Oxford  Camera  Club  . 

8 .  ...  London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 

8 .  Liverpool  Amateur  Photo.  Asso. 

8 .  Hull  Photographic  Society . 


/  Social  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt.  C.  J. 
\  Marshall,  Esq.,  A.B.I.B.A. 

Affiliation  Competition.  Lantern  Slides. 
Bird  Life  in  Spain.  Col.  Willoughby 
Yerner. 

/  Ozotype.  Affiliation  Lecture.  Mr.  Tlios. 
f  Manly. 

Smoking  Concert. 

/  The  Carbon  Process.  W.  S.  Parrish, 
I  Esq. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 
A  meeting  of  the  Professional  Photographers’  Association  (Edin¬ 
burgh  branch)  was  held  at  38,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  Friday,  the 
18th  ult.,  Mr.  W.  Crooke  in  the  chair.  The  following  subjects  were 
discussed  : — First,  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  membership  of  the 
Professional  Photographers’  Association.  After  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  it  was  agreed  that  the  best  method  was  by  personal  application, 
and  each  member  present  bound  himself  to  procure  at  least  one  new 
member  during  the  forthcoming  year. 

The  chairman  remarked  that  if  the  advantages,  such  as  in  respect  to 
taxes,  water  rates,  insurances,  and  better  terms  from  dealers  and 
manufacturers,  were  properly  represented  to  photographers  they  would 
at  once  see  the  great  benefit  of  combined  action.  There  was  no  need 
of  divulging  any  trade  secrets,  it  was  purely  a  matter  of  combining 
to  get  fair  terms  in  every  matter  connected  with  the  profession.  One 
member  remarked  that  as  a  result  of  comparing  water  rates  with  other 
photographers,  he  had  got  a  reduction  from  the  company  of  25s.  a 
year. 

Second,  stage  and  professional  photographs.  The  question  referred 
to  the  terms  to  be  charged  to  actors  and  actresses  who  wished  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  for  professional  purposes.  After  some  discussion  in 
which  all  the  members  present  took  part  it  was  agreed  that  half  the 
photographer’s  price  list,  whatever  that  might  be,  should  be  charged, 
and  that  not  less  than  two  dozen  cabinets  should  be  ordered  at  these 
prices  and  paid  at  time  of  sitting.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to 
issue  double  post  cards  to  the  members  not  present  at  the  meeting 
asking  if  they  would  adhere  to  this  arrangement  in  their  dealings  with 
the  theatrical  profession.  .  Of  course,  this  does  not  interfere  with  any 
photographer  inviting  a  celebrated  actor  or  actress  to  give  him  a  sit- 
.  ting  without  charge  for  his  own  purposes,  it  only  refers  to  professionals 
who  come  to  a  photographer  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business.  The 
secretary  was  also  instructed  to  ask  the  London  Association  what  their 
method  was  in  dealing  with  the  theatrical  profession,  as  we  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  have  distinct  views  on  this  subject.  The  president  moved  a 
vote  of  sympathy  with  the  family  of  the  late  Alexander  Inglis,  and  the 
meeting  requested  the  secretary  to  write  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Inglis,  express¬ 
ing  their  sincere  sympathy  in  her  bereavement.  The  meeting  then  ter¬ 
minated.  Next  meeting  to  take  place  December  4th,  1903. 


The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  51,  Baker  Street,  London, 
W.)  sends  us  a  circular  announcing  the  third  annual  general  meeting, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Rooms,  66, 
Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.,  on  Friday,  9th  October,  1903,  at  8 
p.m.  The  following  is  the  business  to  be  transacted  : — To  receive  the 
report  of  the  Committee.  To  receive  the  treasurer’s  statement  of 
.accounts.  To  discuss  the  following  amendments  to  the  rules,  proposed 
by  the  Committee: — Present  form.  6. — Ordinary  meetings — The 
ordinary  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  professional  photographers  and 
the  profession  only.  They  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Fridays  in 
February,  May,  and  December.  The  annual  dinner  shall  be  held  on 
the  second  Friday  in  March.  The  Committee  may  call  extraordinary 
meetings  when  they  may  think  it  advisable.  10. — Officers — The 
honorary  officers  of  the  Association,  constituting  the  Committee,  shall 
be  a.  president,  past  president,  three  vice-presidents,  treasurer,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  twenty  ordinary  members  of  the  Committee,  not  more  than 


ten  of  whom  shall  be  London  members.  They  shall  have  power  t 
appoint  an  assistant  secretary,  who  may  be  paid.  At  meetings  of  th 
Committee  five  shall  form  a  quorum.  7. — Annual  gt-neral  meeting 
The  annual  general  meeting  shall  be  held  in  the  first  week  in  Octobei 
Proposed  alterations. — 6. — To  omit  the  meeting  in  December.  10.-  Fo 
“  not  more  than  ten  of  whom  shall  be  London  members,"  to  substiiul 
“  not  less  than  ten  of  whom  shall  be  country  members.’’  7. — To  sul 
stitute  for  “  the  first  week  of  October,’’  “  September  or  October.”  T 
elect  president,  vice-presidents,  and  Committee  for  the  ensuing  yean 
To  elect  two  honorary  auditors  of  accounts. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

Dr.  Munyard,  a  visitor  from  Italy,  was  accorded  a  heart! 
welcome  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  24th  ult.  On  th 
announcement  by  the  librarian  that  the  Editor  of  the  Burns 
Journal  of  Photography  had  presented  to  the  Association  a  boun 
volume  and  forty  back  numbers  of  the  B.J.,  thus  completing  the  fil 
of  that  Journal  in  the  Library,  Mr.  Welford  moved,  and  Mr.  Teap 
seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  Editor’s  generous  treatment  i 
the  Association.  The  Librarian  will  be  glad  to  supply  lists  of  missin 
numbers  of  “The  Photographic  News”  and  “Amateur  Photographer 
to  members  who  may  have  spare  copies.  At  the  previous  meeting,  o 
the  question  of  reduction  of  negatives  being  discussed,  the  partial,  cj 
full,  bleaching  by  means  of  mercury  bichloride  was  recommended;  th  J 
was  agreed  to  by  several  members,  some  of  whom  asserted  that  j 
partial  yellowing  of  the  deposit  took  place  consequent  upon  exposur 
to  the  light,  which  was  claimed  to  improve  the  printing  quality  q 
the  negative.  Mr.  Haddon  then  exhibited  wet  collodion  ar 
gelatine  bromide  negatives,  which  had  been  bleached,  washed,  an 
dried  ;  then  the  half  of  each  protected  from  light.  After  the  ui] 
covered  portions  had  bad  four  days’  exposure  to  light  little,  or  no,  diffe 
ence  could  be  detected  between  the  two  halves,  thus  proving  th: 
negatives  bleached  in  mercury  bichloride  did  not  acquire  a  yellow  ti 
upon  exposure  to  light.  Mr.  Welford  mentioned  that  if  a  bleacht 
negative  be  exposed  to  light  previous  to  blackening  with  ammoni 
much  greater  density  resulted  than  when  the  negative  was  not 
exposed. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  then  exhibited  and  described  the  second  lot 
about  150  slides  from  negatives  taken  in  Egypt. 

The  two  exhibitions  were  part  of  three  months’  hard  labour,  durii 
which  time  over  3,000  plates  were  exposed,  and  about  the  same  numb 
of  miles  travelled.  The  whole  of  the  slides  are  of  high  quality,  a 
some  of  the  subjects  had  never  been  photographed  before. 

Mr.  Fry  proposed  in  his  usual  happy  style  a  hearty  vote  of  than! 
to  Mr.  Henderson ;  this  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Drage,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Henderson  in  reply  said  it  was  always  a  source  of  great  pleasrj 
to  him  to  fight  his  battles  over  again  on  the  lantern  screen,  and 
please  his  friends  of  the  L.  and  P.,  and  hoped  next  year  to  have  so 
slides  equally  gocd  of  Greece,  in  which  country  he  hoped  to  sp 
next  winter. 


MARBLE  AND  DISTRICT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 

On  Thursday  evening  a  demonstration  upon  “  The  Printing  of  Brom 
Papers  by  Contact  ”  was  given  in  the  Society’s  room  at  the  Recreat 
Club,  by  the  President,  C.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.  The  demonstration 
the  first  of  a  series  which  that  gentleman  proposes  to  give  dealing  w 
the  treatment  of  bromide  papers  generally.  He  is  an  expert  wor 
in  this  branch  of  photography,  and  claims  that  it  will  yield  arti- 
results  equal  to  what  may  be  got  in  any  other  medium,  and  it  n 
be  admitted  that  his  own  productions  go  far  to  justify  his  claim, 
the  course  of  the  evening  he  made  several  exposures  of  varying  lenji 
so  as  to  show  the  appearance  of  correct  and  under  and  over  exposui 
lie  explained  the  composition  of  his  developer  and  the  necessary  nnj 
fications  to  suit  different  conditions  and  requirements  ;  he  also  detad 
the  several  ways  of  toning  bromide  papers.  For  regulating  the  dista  ' 
between  the  light  and  the  printing  frame,  a  very  important  fad 
he  uses  a  board  marked  out  in  feet ;  but,  as  an  alternative,  he  ffi " 
tioned  the  simple  plan  of  tying  a  piece  of  string  to  the  gas  burner.  1 
marking  it  out  in  feet  by  a  series  of  knots,  so  that  when  held  tau  1 
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e  hand  along  with  the  printing  frame,  the  distance  can  easily  be 
easured.  He  recommended  a  bye-pass  where  gas  is  the  illuminant. 
e  uses  amidol  as  the  developer,  and  in  reference  to  the  soda  sulphite 
ed  in  combination  he  said  it  varied  greatly  in  strength,  most  of  the 
mples  not  being  completely  neutral,  those  which  were  more  alkaline 
oducing  slight  chemical  fog  upon  the  paper ;  the  remedy  in  these 
ses  is  to  use  more  potassium  bromide.  At  the  close  of  the  demonstra- 
>n  a  number  of  questions  was  asked  and  discussed  relating  to  bromide 
pers  and  other  photographic  topics. 


SHEFFIELD  AND  HALLAMSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

good  muster  of  the  members  of  this  Society  met  on  Tuesday 
ening  last  to  witness  a  demonstration  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Sims,  of  the 
)tary  Company,  on  the  “  Rotograph  Bromide  and  Rotox  Gaslight 
inting  Papers.”  The  demonstrator  commenced  with  an  explanation 
the  advantages  of  these  papers,  claiming  for  them,  amongst  other 
ings,  great  regularity  in  working,  and  passed  round  several  speci- 
*ns  of  the  seven  grades  cf  Rotograph  paper  which  are  manufactured, 
d  then  proceeded  to  make  exposures  by  contact  with  the  aid  of  a 
itch,  which  on  development  were  found  to  be  excellent  results,  the 
yeloper  used  being  “  Rotograph.”  After  passing  round  examples 
the  Rotox  gaslight  paper,  and  making  exposures  by  artificial  light, 
veloping  the  paper  with  edinol,  with  very  satisfactory  results,  Mr. 
ns  invited  members  to  test  the  papers  for  themselves,  and  this  was 
ne  by  Messrs.  Rose  and  Brindley  with  good  results. 


YERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

:e  first  meeting  of  the  winter  session  was  held  on  Thursday  at  the 
ims  in  Eberle  Street,  Dr.  Napier  presiding.  The  usual  business, 
luding  the  election  of  six  new  members,  having  been  concluded,  the 
isident  called  on  Miss  A.  M.  Cann  to  deliver  her  lecture  on  “  The 
any  South.”  Starting  from  Liverpool  in  the  steamship  Madeirense, 
ss  Cann  took  her  audience  round  the  coast  to  Cardiff,  showing  views 
Llandaff  Cathedral,  Tintern  Abbey,  etc.,  next  to  Havre,  thence  to 
uen,  with  its  historical  associations.  The  next  stopping  place  was 
orto,  and  the  lecturer’s  description  of  her  journeys  to  Lisbon  and 
itra  were  most  enjoyable.  From  Lisbon  the  lecturer  took  her 
i  lienee  to  Madeira,  and  showed  them  the  beauties  of  that  lovely 
and,  the  description  of  the  journey  from  the  Port  of  Funchal  to 
Monte  and  thence  back  to  the  town  by  the  running  carreo  being 
ist  enjoyable.  The  illustrations,  about  150  in  number,  were  the 
1  t’k  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Cann,  and  frequently  elicited  loud  applause. 


■  the  Wednesday  afternoon  meeting,  held  on  the  23rd  inst.,  Mr. 
'  E.  Luboshez  gave  an  interesting  demonstration  on  developing 
a  hout  a  dark  room  by  means  of  Coxin.  Portraits  of  several  members 
first  exposed,  and  after  a  preliminary  bath  of  coxin  for  about 
- )  minutes,  were  developed  in  an  ordinary  Rodinal  developer  in 
daylight  and  in  view  of  the  audience,  who  were  able  to  watch 
growth  of  the  image  from  its  first  appearance  until  finished.  Four 
i  ellent  negatives  resulted,  none  of  which  showed  the  least  trace  of 
■< ,  and  even  the  most  sceptical  were  forced  to  admit  that  Coxin  was 
i  e  to  do  all  that  the  makers  claim  for  it. 


CHISWICK  CAMERA  CLUB. 

i :  understand  that  the  seventh  annual  report  and  balance  sheet  of 
i  Chiswick  Camera.  Club  will  shortly  be  in  the  hands  of  the  members, 
v  that  officers  and  members  of  the  Club  have  very  good  grounds 
c  self  congratulation.  During  the  session  1902-3  the  membership  of 
I  Club  increased  considerably,  and  there  remains  a  very  satisfactory 
a  vnee  in  hand.  One  notable  feature  of  the  year’s  work  was  the 
fbtographic  Exhibition  held  in  the  Town  Hall  last  April.  This 
"dived  very  favourable  notice  in  the  photographic  Press,  the 
w  k  of  several  of  the  members  being  deemed  worthy  of  special 
intion.  The  syllabus  of  the  Club  was  an  interesting  one,  and  the 
a'  ern  entertainments  were  deservedly  popular.  The  ordinary  meet¬ 


ings  will  be  held  in  the  Devonshire  Room  in  the  Town  Hall  on 
Tuesday  evenings.  Public  lantern  entertainments  wiil  take  place  in 
the  Hogarth  Room  ;  the  Large  Hall  has  been  engaged  for  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  ;  special  meetings,  devoted  to  beginners  in  photographic  work, 
will  be  held  at  the  Club’s  Dark  Room,  344,  High  Road.  The  hon. 
secretary  is  Mr.  J.  Mann,  9,  Cambridge  Road,  Chiswick. 


DEYONPORT  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Devonport  Camera  Club  was  held  at  the 
Technical  Schools,  Devonport.  Mr.  R.  E.  J.  Lamb  presided. 
The  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  A.  J.  Catford)  reported  that  during  the  past 
year  the  club  had  made  marked  and  gratifying  progress.  The  member¬ 
ship  roll  showed  an  increase  of  40  per  cent.,  and  the  attendance  at 
the  club  meetings  had  been  larger  and  better  maintained 
than  in  previous  years.  Twelve  general  meetings  had  been 
held.  During  the  year  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Hospital  appealed  to  the  club  to  assist  them  in  bringing  the  work  of 
the  hospital  prominently  before  the  public.  As  a  result  a  photographic 
survey  of  the  hospital  was  made  by  Messrs.  Bassett,  Batten,  Hoyten, 
Lamb,  and  Catford,  and  a  collection  of  over  forty  slides  dealing  with 
the  various  phases  of  hospital  life  and  work  were  handed  to  the 
committee  of  the  hospital  to  be  displayed  at  the  public  meeting  held 
on  April  21st  and  at  the  bazaar  at  the  Town  Hall,  Stonehouse,  a  few 
days  later.  Several  photographs  of  patients  in  the  children’s  ward, 
who  had  since  died,  had  been  given  to  the  parents.  The  work  of 
the  club  had  been  suitably  acknowledged  by  the  committee  of  the 
hospital.  A  conversazione  and  exhibition  of  pictures  has  been  held, 
which  has  been  largely  attended.  The  exhibits,  for  the  most  part 
framed,  displayed  a  high  degree  of  technical  and  pictorial  excellence. 
The  committee  thanked  the  members  for  loyal  support  given  during 
the  year.  The  present  position  was  one  for  congratulation,  and  the 
committee  believed  that  in  a  short  time  the  club  would  be  second 
to  none  in  the  country. 

The  hon.  treasurer  (Mr.  Langdon)  reported  a  balance  due  to  the 
treasurer  of  £3.  On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Croydon,  the  annual  sub¬ 
scription  was  fixed  at  5s.,  in  future,  instead  of  4s. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mayne  was  unanimously  elected  president.  By  ballot 
Mr.  R.  E.  J.  Lamb,  Rev.  H.  0.  Fenton,  Mr.  C.  Croydon,  J.P.,  and 
Mr.  R.  Maw  were  elected  vice-presidents ;  and  Messrs.  J.  F.  Coombes, 
J.  T.  Trend,  W.  H.  Lamb,  and  R.  O.  Joliffe  as  the  committee.  Mr. 
Langdon  was  unanimously  elected  hon.  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Catford 
hon.  secretary ;  Mr.  Hall  was  elected  auditor.  It  was  decided  to 
appoint  an  assistant  secretary,  and  Mr.  S.  F.  J.  Heal  was  elected. 
The  president  (Mr.  W.  H.  Mayne)  and  Dr.  E.  S.  Saunders  were 
appointed  delegates  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

On  the  motion  of  the  president,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lamb,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  work  early  next  spring. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

This  week’s  Australian  mail  brings  us  a  report  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  South  Australian  Photographic  Society,  held  at  the 
society's  rooms.  North  Terrace.  Adelaide.  The  retiring  president 
(Mr.  Andrew  Scott,  B.A.)  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good 
attendance.  The  secretary  presented  the  annual  report,  from  which 
the  following  is  extracted: — “The  membership  is  now  105;  16  new 
members  having  been  elected  during  the  year.  The  average  attendance 
at  meetings  has  been  47,  not  including  the  large  number  of  visitors 
usually  present.  The  ninth  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  September 
and  included  British  and  inter-State  exhibits.  Medals  were  on  this 
occasion  substituted  for  cash  prizes.  The  next  annual  exhibition  will 
be  held  in  October.  The  society  has  affiliated  with  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  London,  and  the  lectures  and  lantern  slide  illus¬ 
trations  to  be  circulated  among  the  affiliated  societies  are  expected 
during  the  year.  It  is  suggested  that  during  the  ensuing  year  com¬ 
petitions  should  be  held  at  the  monthly  meetings  in  subjects 
demonstrated  at  the  preceding  meeting.  A  large  collection  of  exhibits 
was  sent  by  the  society  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Kapunda  Photographic 
Club,  which  was  a  great  success.  The  Mount  Gambier  Photographic 
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Club  has  been  affiliated  to  the  extent  that  members  visiting  the  city 
shall  have  the  privileges  of  honorary  members.  The  balance  sheet 
presented  by  the  treasurer  showed  a  credit  balance  of  £1.  The 
retiring  president  in  his  address  pointed  out  the  various  means  by 
which  the  interests  of  the  society  could  not  only  be  conserved  but 
immensely  forwarded.  The  programme  for  the  coming  year  was  an 
admirable  one,  as  fine,  he  thought,  as  any  that  had  been  previously 
arranged.  Mr.  Scott  concluded  by  referring  to  the  remarkable  ten¬ 
dency  of  photography  towards  the  pictorial  instead  of  the  merely  photo¬ 
graphic,  and  urged  members  ‘  to  aim  high,  to  have  some  lofty  ideal 
which  they  may  never  reach,  so  that,  if  they  cannot  realise  their  ideals, 
they  may  at  least  idealise  their  reals.’  The  following  officers  were 
elected :  President,  Mr.  S.  Smeaton,  B.A.  ;  vice-presidents,  Messrs. 
W.  B.  Poole  and  J.  Gazard ;  treasurer,  Mr.  F.  Gabriel;  librarian, 
Mr.  R.  Bowen;  committee,  the  executive  officers  and  Messrs.  E. 
Atterton,  F.  W.  Dancker,  T.  B.  Ragless,  and  C.  F.  Rainsford ; 
auditors,  Messrs.  J.  D.  Dixon  and  W.  D.  Reed ;  lanternist,  Mr.  R.  B. 
Adamson ;  secretary,  Mr.  P.  H.  Evans.  It  was  resolved  that  half¬ 
guinea  prizes  should  be  offered  for  the  monthly  competitions.” 

- ♦ - 

The  Gun  as  ax  Incendiary. — A  photograph  of  a-  developing  dish 
with  a  hole  burnt  in  the  bottom  of  it  appears  in  the  October  “  Strand 
Magazine,”  “  Curiosities,”  with  the  following  paragraph  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Norman,  of  Gloucester: — “Readers  of  Miss  Thornycroft’s  recent 
novel,  ‘Fuel  of  Fire,’  will  remember  that  the  fire  in  question  was 
caused  by  the  concentration  of  the  sun's  rays  by  a  bubble  of  glass  in 
a  window-pane  acting  as  a  lens.  That  such  a  thing  is  not  merely  the 
imagination  of  ingenious  writers  of  fiction  is  evident  from  the  following 
curiosity.  This  is  the  photograph  of  an  ordinary  xylonite  developing 
dish ;  the  hole  was  burnt  in  it  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  A  pile 
of  dishes  was  placed  in  our  window  behind  a  large  bottle  of  coloured 
water.  The  sun’s  rays  were  concentrated  by  the  bottle  of  water  on  to 
the  dishes.  The  top  dish  began  to  burn,  and  when  it  was  extinguished 
the  second  dish  was  also  found  to  be  on  fire.” 

Why  should  Moving  Pictures  Shock  us? — “Even  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture  which  one  finds  sandwiched  in  between  times  at  the  play  must 
take  on  somewhat  of  the  colouring  of  the  age,”  says  a  writer  in 
the  “Sun,”  “which  means  that  there  must  be  something  of  the  shock 
in  them,  there  must  be  something  hideously  vulgar,  or  something 
brutally  tragic,  something,  in  fine,  with  a  shock  of  some  kind  or 
other  in  it.  True  enough  they  are  just  pictures.  But  pictures  may 
have  much  that  is  good,  or  much  that  is  bad  in  them.  The  picture 
may  become  an  active  factor  in  shaping  a  man’s  or  woman’s  views 
on  some  subject  which  has  hung  in  the  balance  for  some  time, 
and  the  decision  may  be  one  full  of  meaning  in  the  life  of  the 
character  involved.  If  the  picture  is  not  of  the  right  sort  the 
character  may  be  thrown  over  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line.  There 
is  one  picture  which  exposes  a  policeman,  an  officer  of  the  law,  to  a 
most  brutal  attack.  He  is  pummelled  and  pounded  until  bis  strength 
gives  way  under  the  assault,  and,  mind  you,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  in  the  world  for  the  assault,  except  that  the  man  is  a  police¬ 
man.  Can  pictures  of  this  kind  do  any  sort  of  good  ?  Do  they  not 
tend  to  lessen  the  respect  a  certain  element  of  society  has  for  these 
preservers  of  the  peace.  There  can  be  no  question  about  it.  But 
here  is  another  picture,  one  even  more  shocking  because  of  the  force 
of  contrast.  Here  is  an  aged  man,  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace, 
wandering  out  into  a  sort  of  palm  garden,  and  the  day  is  a  national 
fete  day.  The  old  gentleman  is  patriotic  and  he  suddenly  appears 
with  a  large  assortment  of  pyrotechnics.  He  wants  to  make  the 
day  pop,  and  sizzle,  and  blaze  with  fervour.  Why  not  allow  him 
to  do  it  without  pandering  to  morbidity?  Why  should  it  be  necessary 
to  mar  the  picture  by  a  disastrous  explosion  which  burns  the  clothes 
from  the  old  patriot’s  back,  singes  the  grey  hairs  of  his  stooping 
head,  scorches  the  skin  of  his  face  and  limbs,  and  climaxes  in  carting 
him  away  in  the  ambulance?  Why  should  pretty  pictures  be  thus 
marred?  In  the  name  of  high  heaven,  this  old  earth  is  full  enough 
of  shocks — shocks  of  the  real  kind — and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
resort  to  imaginative  violence.  Art’s  requirements  may  be  met 
without  recourse  to  such  things.  Give  us  the  restful  thing.  Give 
us  humour,  without  tragedy,  without  any  shocking  incidents,  and 
the  world  will  be  better  for  it.” 


Correspondence. 

'**  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  ridet  of  the  paper,  Nt 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  writers  are  given. 

*,*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  jor  the  opinions  expressed  by  ow 
correspondents. 


TIMING  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — What  a  strange  man  Mr.  Bennett  must  be!  After 
solemnly  denouncing,  in  quite  picturesque  language,  those  unfortunate 
people  who  were  guilty  of  the  blatant  immorality  of  using  the  timing- 
method  of  development  and  charging  those  who  had  the  impertinence 
to  differ  from  him  with  discourtesy,  he  now  confesses  that  he  uses 
the  method  himself.  What  shocking  waste  of  your  valuable  >pace!— 
Yours  truly,  Harold  Bakjer. 

Cannon  Street,  Birmingham. 

CUTTING  PRICES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  you  will  find  a  cutting  containing  advertise 
ments.  This  shows  one  of  the  largest  photographic  dealers  in  one  of i 
our  largest  towns  entering  into  cutting  competition  with  his  own 
customers.  Surely  a  photographic  dealer  should  be  one  who  supplies 
photographers  with  materials  for  use  ;  here  we  find  a  man  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  dealer’s  discount  to  undersell  those  whom  he  wishes  tc 
supply,  as  is  shown  by  his  offer  to  supply  12  by  10  enlargements  for 
Is.,  and  other  sizes  at  equally  cutting  rates. 

What  is  the  Professional  Photographers’  Society  doing?  It  seenr 
to  me  that  they  talk  but  do  nothing,  and  attempt  nothing.  Let  tk 
society  do  something.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  members  of  the  pro 
fession,  except  those  of  the  lowest  class,  would  soon  join  the  society 
and  such  a  combination  would  be  formed  as  neither  “rings”  nor  any 
other  adverse  influences  could  resist. — Yours  faithfully, 

Fair  Play. 

“PERTH  CONVENTION  SOUVENIR.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — Immediately  after  the  Convention,  held  in  Perth  ij 
July  last,  a  London  advertising  company  expressed  its  intention  c 
publishing  a  handsome  “  Souvenir  ”  volume,  giving  a  full  account 
the  meeting,  illustrated  by  views,  and  printed  in  colours. 

As  I  understand  my  name  is  being  used  in  connection  with  the  ce  j 
vassing  for  the  advertisements  with  which  the  “  Souvenir  ”  was  to 
interspersed,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  aljow  me  to  say  that,  althou; 

I  expressed  my  willingness  to  assist  the  publishers  and  forward  cop  : 
to  the  members  and  friends  of  Convention,  I  am  in  no  way  pecuniar  j 
interested  in  the  “Souvenir,”  or  responsible  for  its  publication;  l  j 
is  it  issued  by  order  of  the  Council.— Thanking  you  in  anticipati 
I  remain,  yours  truly,  F.  A.  Bridge, 

Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  P.C.U.K. 


CARBON  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Re  carbon,  it  is  objected  to  by  some  that  double  trans 
will  not  hold  to  the  ivory,  as  also  that  it  makes  the  film  too  thi< 
One  firm  say  that  the  double  transfer  is  the  right  thing,  and  that  sm 
transfer  gives  a  stain  to  the  ivory.  Another  standing  well  m  1 
trade  say  they  prefer  single,  and  they  do  not  stain  the  ivory, 
some  of  your  journal  readers  can  throw  any  light  on  the  matter 
will  be  a  favour,  as  it  is  of  importance  to  have  them  done  in  the  fc 
style  to  retain  the  colour  put  on  by  the  artist.  Photos  finished 
carbon  with  a  photograph  raised  are  now  in  demand. — Yours  v 
truly,  John  Stuari 

Thistlebaok,  Helensburgh. 

September  26th,  1903. 
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PATENTS  IN  HOLLAND. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Holland  has  long  been  almost  the  only  highly  civilised 
country  in  the  world  which  does  not  grant  patents  of  invention.  We 
have  received  information,  however,  from  our  agents  that  the  Dutch 
Government  are  now  preparing  a  Patent  Law,  and  its  early  presenta¬ 
tion  to  Parliament  was  mentioned  in  the  Queen’s  Speech.  Holland 
is  a  member  of  the  Union  for  the  protection  of  industrial  property, 
consisting  of  nearly  all  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  except 
Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  Persia,  China,  and  Turkey,  and  each 
country  in  the  union  has  pledged  itself  to  a  large  extent  of  reciprocity 
in  connection  with  patents  and  trade  marks. — Yours  truly, 

Wm.  P.  Thompson  and  Co. 

6,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

September  23rd,  1903. 


LECTURES  FOR  SOCIETIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  would  oblige  me  by  announcing  in  the  columns  of 
your  Journal,  that  the  three  lectures,  “The  Photographic  Lens,” 
“  What  Can  be  Done  with  a  Hand  Camera,”  and  “  How  a  Lens  is 
Made,”  which  were  in  circulation  last  season,  are  still  at  the  disposal 
of  photographic  societies,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  hear  from 
secretaries  of  societies  desiring  to  borrow  any  of  these  lectures. — I  am, 
lear  Sirs,  yours  faithfully,  C.  P.  Goerz. 

4  and  5,  Holbom  Circus,  London,  E.C. 

September  28th,  1903. 

- « - 

A  new  paper  will  shortly  make  its  appearance.  It  is  to  be  called 
The  Talking  Machine  News  and  Cinematograph  Chronicle.”  It 
vill  be  published  monthly  at  twopence. 

The  Charles  Urban  Trading  Company,  Ltd. ,  have  sent  us  a  circular 
jiving  full  details  of  the  new  film,  “Wonders  of  the  Deep,”  now  being 
hown  nightly  at  the  Alhambra.  There  are  thirty  tableaux,  and  the 
ength  is  over  one  thousand  feet. 

The  Boardman  Electrical  Patents  Company,  Limited,  10,  Southwark 
fridge  Road,  London,  S.E.,  send  us  a  descriptive  list  of  their  well- 
mown  electric  arc  lamps  specially  designed  for  photographic,  plioto- 
'rocess,  stage,  medical,  and  general  lighting. 

An  excellent  collection  of  well-known  pictures  has  been  secured 
y  the  Royal  Society  of  Artists,  Birmingham,  for  its  autumn  exhibi- 
on.  Many  come  from  the  Academy,  the  New  Gallery,  the  Royal 
Ci ter  Colour  Society,  and  the  Royal  Institute;  and  a  few  are 
mtributed  by  members  of  the  New  English  Art  Club  and  by  Glasgow 
rtists.  There  are  some  notable  portraits — Professor  von  Herkomer’s 
emarkable  character  study  of  Major-General  Baden-Powell,  Mr. 
rthur  Cope’s  “Sir  John  Fisher,”  and  Mr..  C.  W.  Fuse’s  “Lord 
harles  Beresford,”  among  them.  A  special  feature  is  made  of  the 
rorks  of  the  late  G.  W.  de  Saulles,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
irmingham  Royal  Society  of  Artists,  and  engraver  to  the  Royal 
tint.  Many  examples  of  his  delicate  practice  are  gathered  together, 
_nd  they  give  an  excellent  idea  of  his  powers. 

Incandescent  Gas-Burners  :  To  Improve  Light  and  Prevent  Noise. 
-Many  users  of  these  (writes  E.  A.  Childe  in  the  “  English  Mechanic  ”), 
nder  ordinary  domestic  conditions,  complain  of  great  variations  in 
re  amount  of  light  given,  and  of  noises  which  are  very  annoying  “  when 
1  is  quiet.”  These  are  undoubtedly  common  troubles,  even  when  the 
urners  are  carefully  cleaned,  etc.  I  find  that  one  cause,  generally 
verlooked,  and  not  provided  for  in  the  construction  of  most  burners, 
the  regulation  of  the  air  supply.  By  adding  a  revolving  regulator, 
s  in  the  ordinary  Bunsen  burner,  a  great  improvement  may  be 
fected.  As  a  temporary  expedient,  a  piece  of  stamp-paper,  with 
lies  corresponding  to  the  air  inlets,  may  be  gummed  round  the  stem 
the  burner.  By  rotating  this  so  as  to  adjust  the  air  supply,  the  light 
ill  be  found  to  be  greatly  increased  and  the  noise  equally  diminished, 
will  be  seen  that  this  treatment  is  suggested  to  meet  the  case  where 
e  defects  referred  to  arise  from  low  pressure  of  gas — a  very  common 
use  of  trouble,  as  the  air  passages  appear  to  be  arranged  for  the 
aximum  supply. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

All  matters  intended,  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  include 
ing  queries ,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  op  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London , 
W.  0.  ”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  qiven. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.O, 

Photographs  Registered 

A.  Bourke,  213,  South  Street,  Perth,  N.B.  Photograph  of  the  Rev.  M.  Lave'le.  Photo¬ 
graph  of  the  Rev.  J.  Keenan. 

P.  M.  Laws,  8,  Claremont  Place,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Photograph  of  Earl  Grey 
Monument,  New  castle- on- Tyne. 

E.  II.  Roberts,  30,  High  Street,  Marlborough.  Photograph  of  Foreign  Attaches 
attending  the  1903  manoeuvres. 

R.  Broughton,  58,  Woodbine  Road,  Burnley.  Photograph  of  Scott  Park,  Burnley. 

H.  Lowthian,  45,  Welholme  Road  West,  Grimsby.  Photograph  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre,  Grimsby. 

J.  E.  G. — We  do  not  see  that  the  idea  would  be  of  any  value.  But 

we  must  confess  w©  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean 

by  “  a  lens  of  no  focus  ”  in  this  case. 

Sale  of  View. — “Postcard”  says:  “I  have  taken  a  photo  of  a 
grammar  school  in  a  public  street.  Can  they  prevent  me 
selling  the  same  as  a  postcard?”  In  reply:  Certainly  not. 
There  is  no  copyright  in  the  building. 

Address  Wanted. — “Post  Card”  asks:  “Will  you  be  good  enough 

to  inform  me  the  address  of  the  people  who  publish  the 

“Peacock  Series”  of  pictorial  postcards?”  Reply:  We  do 
not  happen  to  know  the  publishers  of  the  above  series. 

Mr.  C.  Spence,  Dunbar,  writes  to  the  effect  that  if  C.  Jackson, 
whose  query  was  replied  to  in  our  issue  of  July  31st,  will 
communicate  with  him  lie  thinks  he  can  supply  him  with  the 
information  lie  desires.  We  did  not  retain  Mr.  Jackson’s 
s.aii'oss. 

Printing  Process. — “Allardyce”  asks:  “Could  you  kindly  give 
me  your  opinion  as  to  what  paper  the  enclosed  view  is  printed 
upon?”  In  reply:  If  we  mistake  not,  we  answered  a  similar' 
query  last  week,  with  reference  to,  apparently,  a  piece  of  the 
same  print.  It  is  a  platinum  picture. 

Address  Wanted. — “Crayon”  asks:  “Could  you  oblige  me  with 
the  name  and  address  of  maker  of  the  ‘  Electric  Retouching 
Pencil?’  It  is  not  in  the  Journal  Almanac.”  I:i  reply: 
We  regret  we  cannot  give  the  desired  information,  as  we  do  not 
at  present  know  the  address  inquired  for. 

Colour  for  Shadows. — W.  Shewell  asks:  “Could  you,  please, 
tell  me  of  some  solution  to  paint  over  some  too  transparent 
shadows  of  a  negative,  to  render  them  more  opaque?”  In 
reply  :  A  thin  wash  of  indigo,  or  purple  madder,  is  as  good 
as  anything.  It  is  best  applied  to  the  back  of  the  negative. 

Sample  Books. — “Foregate”  asks:  “Could  you  give  me  the  names 
and  addresses  of  one  or  two  firms  who  supply  books  for 
dealing  in  private  Christmas  cards.”  In  reply :  Messrs. 
Marion,  Messrs.  Houghton,  and  similar  firms  have  pattern 
books  of  Christmas  cards,  but  how  they  dispose  of  them  we 
cannot  say.  Better  write  to  them. 

Stained  Prints. — P.  Charleton  says  :  “  I  should  be  very  grateful 
if  you  can  tell  me  the  cause  of  stains  on  these  photos.  Scarely 
a  day  passes  but  what  we  have  to  throw  away  a  lot  of 
12in.  by  10in.,  as  well  as  cabinets.”  In  reply:  The  cause  of 
the  red  stains  is  uneven  toning.  The  piints  were  not  kept  in 
constant  motion  while  they  were  in  the  solution.  The  remedy 
is  obvious. 

Collotype  Printing. — “Collotype”  asks:  “Can  you  tell  me  of  any 
book  on  collotype  printing,  and  give  me  the  name  and  address 
of  any  firm  supplying  the  necessary  appliances  and  materials.” 
In  reply:  Messrs.  Penrose  and  Co.,  Farringdon  Road,  E.C., 
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supply  collotype  appliances  and  material.  They  will  also 
supply  any  of  the  books  published  on  the  process.  Middleton’s 
and  Wilkinson’s  books  are  both  good. 

Galalith. — J.  W.  Barnard  writes :  “  I  venture  to  ask  if  you  would 
kindly  give  me  the  address  of  the  factory  at  Hamburg,  in 
which  the  material  known  as  Galalith  is  being  manufactured? 
If  you  can  assist  me  in  obtaining  this  information  I  shall  be 
very  much  obliged.” — Perhaps  some  reader  can  supply  our 
correspondent  with  the  address  of  the  makers,  as  we  do  not 
for  the  moment  remember  it. 

Paris  Engagement. — A.  S.  Saunders  asks :  “  Could  you  inform 
me  how  I  could  best  obtain  a  post  as  assistant  to  some  photo¬ 
grapher  in  Paris,  or  thereabouts,  as  I  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  French  language?”  In  reply:  Your  best 
way  will  be  to  advertise  your  wants  and  qualifications  in  one 
or  other  of  the  French  photographic  journals,  a  list  of  which 
will  be  found  on  page  997  of  the  Almanac. 

Dissolving  Celluloid. — C.  W.  Rivaz  says :  “  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  could  tell  me  if  T  can  dissolve  old  celluloid 
films  in  anything,  so  that  it  will  dry  transparent.  I  am  using 
acetone,  but  on  drying,  a  white  film  is  formed  which  is  almost 
useless  to  me.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  answered  this  recently 
for  somebody,  but  I  can’t  remember  which  issue.”  Reply  :  Try 
amyl-acetate ;  that  should  give  a  clear  film. 

Thin  Negative. — J.  T.  Wildman  writes:  “I  should  be  glad  if  you 
could  let  me  know  the  cause  of  flatness  in  enclosed  print. 
One-half  was  given  double  exposure  of  other.  Has  the  nega¬ 
tive  been  insufficiently  developed  ?”  In  reply  :  The  negative  is 
too  thin  as  it  is,  to  give  a  vigorous  print.  If  it  be  intensified 
it  will  be  greatly  improved  in  printing  quality.  It  was  in¬ 
sufficiently  developed  in  the  first  instance. 

Photograph  Wanted. — E.  T.  Dennis  writes :  “  I  am  anxious  to 
secure  a  negative  of  “  Irish  Spinning  Wheel,”  with  old  lady 
spinning.  Can  you  advise  me  as  to  whether  you  know  of  any 
person  who  has  a  negative  of  this  description?”  In  reply  :  We 
know  of  no  one  who  has  such  a  negative,  but  probably  an 
advertisement  in  the  Journal  would  be  the  means  of  securing 
one.  We  do  not  reply  to  correspondents  by  post. 

Copyright. — J.  Osborne  asks:  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  ‘  certified  copy  ’  of  entry  of  registered 
photos,  or  if  it  can  be  obtained  at  any  time  if  required?  I  regis¬ 
tered  five  last  week  in  one  batch.  Would  certified  copy  cost 
me  5s.  or  25s.  ?  In  reply :  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
certified  copy  of  the  entry  at  the  time  of  registration.  It  may 
be  had  at  any  time  when  required.  The  charge  for  a  copy  of 
each  entry  is  5s. 

Various  Queries. — “Jack”  asks:  “1.  Can  you  tell  me  the  value 
of  lens  1-1,  or  cab,  marked  thus:  Alexis  Millett  160  R.S. 
Martin,  Opticien,  Paris,  or  cost  of,  new?  2.  Will  you  give 
me  the  addresses  of  firms  who  supply  carbon  prints  of  paint¬ 
ings  and  fine  art  and  process  prints?  3.  What  position  would 
be  best  for  a  studio  light?”  In  reply  :  1.  We  do  not  know. 
Although  the  lens  may  be  a  good  one  it  has  little  market 
value.  2.  The  Autotype  Company  New  Oxford  Street;  Franz 
Hanfstaengl,  16,  Pall  Mall  East;  Berlin  Photographic  Com¬ 
pany,  each  have  a  large  assortment  of  reproductions.  3.  A 
north  light  is,  perhaps,  the  easiest  to  work,  but  as  good 
results  can  be  secured,  by  a  skilful  artist,  in  a  studio  with  any 
other  aspect. 

Collodto-Chloride.  — C.  C.  says:  “I  intend  to  use  matt  surface 
collodio-chloride  paper,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  answer 
a  few  questions  concerning  same: — (1)  Will  the  prints  be 
absolutely  permanent  if  I  use  (a)  a  single  gold  bath,  (b)  a 
single  platinum  bath,  (c)  if  1  fix  withaut  toning,  well  washing 
before  and  after  fixing?  (2)  If  so,  will  you  kindly  give  me 
formulae  for  a  or  b?  I  am  not  particular  about  the  tone  they 
give,  though  I  should  prefer  brown  if  any.  In  reply :  We 
should  be  sorry  to  express  the  opinion  that  pictures  made  by 
any  silver  process  would  be  absolutely  permanent,  but  those 
carefully  made  on  collodio-chloride  paper  should  be  as  per¬ 
manent  as  any.  Toned  prints  are  usually  looked  upon  as 
being  more  stable  than  untoned  ones.  We  should,  for  CC 


paper,  prefer  the  sulpho-cyanide  gold  toning  bath.  Here  is  the 
formula:  Sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium  30  grains,  chloride  of 
gold  2  grains,  water  16  ounces.  With  this  brown  tones  may  I*, 
obtained . 

Reversed  Action. — Capt.  Lyddon  writes:  “I  should  be  glad  to 
know  whether  you  can  give  any  explanation  of  how  the 
enclosed  negative  could  have  occurred.  It  was  taken  with 
a  No.  4  Kodak  about  mid-day  in  July;  stop  US.  8  or  16,  1 
forget  which,  but  I  think  the  latter.  Some  other  photos  on 
the  same  roll  were  taken  about  the  same  time,  some  ex¬ 
posures,  and  developed  with  the  same  developer,  and  turned 
out  all  right.  The  exposure  given  was  instantaneous.  I  do 
not  know  the  pace  at  which  shutter  works,  but  presume  it 
must  l>e  somewhere  between  1-10  and  1  20  second.  The 
developer  employed  was  pyro  metol  soda,  made  up  according 
to  the  Imperial  Company’s  formula.  The  film  is  a  Kodak 
N.C.  film,  but  the  fact  that  the  other  negatives  on  the  same 
roll  turned  out  all  right  seems  to  dispose  of  the  possibility 
of  any  fault  in  the  film,  and  as  the  boat  was  moving  and 
comes  out  fairly  sharp,  the  possibility  of  accidental  extreme 
over-exposure  seems  also  to  be  eliminated.  1  ho  sun  was 
behind  the  person  biking  the  negative.  As  regards  the  result 
the  picture  appears  to  have  come  out  as  a  positive,  and  there 
is  a  hard  line  round  all  the  high  lights.  The  boys  were 
dressed  in  black  or  dark  clothes,  and  had  bare  legs,  'the  boat 
was  a  black  boat,  with  white  sails.  The  subject  of^the  picture 
was  quite  close  to  the  sea.”  In  reply:  I  he  only  explanation 
we  can  offer,  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  correct  one,  is  that  light 
got  at  the  film  during  the  development,  and  so  set  up  a  reversed 
action  of  light.  The  edges  of  the  negative  are  badly  fogged. 
The  negative  and  prints  have  been  returned  as  desired. 


A  telegram  from  Berlin  last  Saturday  states  that  Professor  Dugan, 
of  the  Koenigstuhl  Observatory,  reports  that  lie  has  discovered  by  means 
of  photography  a  small  new  planet,  nine  degrees  north  of  the  equator. 
Rs  brilliancy  is  of  the  12th  class. 

Affection  fir  Advertisement? — The  following  up-to-date  advertise¬ 
ment  (says  the  “Evening  News”)  which  attracts  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  has  been  placed  in  a  certain  photographer’s  window  in 
Clapham :  — • 

LOST. — On  Friday  last,  our  studio  kitten,  who  answers  to 
the  name  of  “  Fluffy.”  Anyone  bringing  same  to  this  address 
will  be  presented  with  six  cabinet  photos. 

The  photo  of  the  kitten  in  question  is  hung  above  tlie  advertisement. 

Stealing  a  Cinematograph. — Some  time  back  Professor  Stone,  a 
well-known  Mile-end  showman,  gave  a  cinematograph  entertainment 
to  the  children  in  the  scattered  homes  belonging  to  the  Mile-end 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  afterwards  left  his  apparatus  in  the  buildin. 
where  the  show  was  given.  During  the  night  burglars  entered  tb 
place  and  stole  the  greater  part  of  the  professor’s  property,  value 
at  £31  10s.  The  guardians  raised  a  subscription  among  themselve 
and  have  handed  a  cheque  over  to  the  showman.  | 

%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  are  received subje- 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted 
lute'ly  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appears  * 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC  FOR  1904. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S. 

he  forty-third  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
hotographic  Almanac  will  be  published  early  in 

'ecember  next.  This  year’s  Almanac  reached  a  total  of 
580  pages,  and  the  entire  edition  of  25,000  copies  was 
)ld  out  before  publication.  Of  no  other  photographic 
ook  ever  issued  can  two  such  unique  facts  be  recorded, 
he  edition  for  1904  will  also  consist  of  25,000  copies,  a 
rge  number  of  which  are  already  ordered. 

The  striking  favour  with  which  past  Almanacs  have  been 
iceived  is  the  surest  proof  that  the  lines  upon  which  the 
ublication  is  produced  meet  the  requirements  of  its 

;aders  and  supporters.  Upon  such  lines  we  propose  corn- 
ding  the  volume  for  1904.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  be 
leased  to  receive  and  consider  suggestions  for  increasing 
ie  value  of  the  Almanac  in  directions  which  may  occur  to 
ir  readers  as  susceptible  of  improvement. 

The  Almanac  for  1904  will  appeal  to  photographers  all 
ie  world  over  as  a  daily  reference  guide  in  practical  work, 
he  standard  matter  and  formulas  will  be  revised  and 
Ided  to  where  necessary,  the  year’s  advances  will  be 
icorded,  and  wherever  practicable  new  features  of  an 
tformative  nature  will  be  added. 

Secretaries  of  societies  will  oblige  us  by  promptly  for¬ 


warding  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in 
the  directory  of  photographic  societies.  We  shall  also  be 
glad  to  receive  any  additions  that  may  be  made  to  the  list 
of  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  trade,  etc. 

The  publishers  ask  us  to  remind  advertisers  that  many 
of  the  advertisement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already 
booked,  and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions 
orders  and  copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  For  more  than  three  years  Germany  has 

Industrial  suffered  from  commercial  stagnation,  as 

Depression  in  the  result  of  the  inflated  ideas  of  her 
Germany.  business  men  who  thought  that  German 

manufactures  must  find  a  profitable  market  in  whatever 
quantity  they  might  be  produced.  For  a  time  the  optical 
industry  was  an  exception  to  the  general  depression. 
Whilst  we  were  being  vilified  by  the  majority  of  Germans 
for  resisting  Boer  aggression  by  force  of  arms,  the  small 
band  of  opticians  was  kept  actively  employed  in  supplying 
field  glasses  and  other  optical  instruments  to  the  com¬ 
batants,  but  this  wave  of  business  has  subsided,  and  even 
the  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss  at  last  finds  itself  compelled  to  dis¬ 
charge  a  number  of  hands.  The  expansion  of  this  business 
has  received  a  check.  Some  growth  is  still  apparent,  but 
it  seems  that  the  demand  at  Jena  for  optical  instruments  is 
not  sufficiently  progressive  to  absorb  the  output.  During 
the  past  few  years  a  considerable  number  of  hands  have 
been  added  to  the  staff.  They  have  become  efficient  work¬ 
men,  and  the  firm  finds  that  more  stock  can  be  produced 
than  is  required.  For  a  time  the  difficulty  was  met  by 
reducing  the  hours  of  labour,  but  5  per  cent  of  the  work¬ 
men  had  recently  to  he  discharged,  and  we  understand 
that  a  reduction  of  wages  has  also  taken  place.  Fortunately 
for  the  workmen,  a  fund  has  been  accumulated  to  mitigate 
the  hardship  such  a  situation  involves.  Each  man  dis¬ 
charged  receives  a  gratuity,  according  to  the  number  of 
years  he  has  been  with  the  firm,  and  this  will  be  of  great 
service  in  affording  him  the  means  of  subsistence  whilst 
finding  other  work.  Will  the  new  German  tariff  bring 
renewed  prosperity  to  the  fatherland?  It  is  aimed  largely 
at  imported  food,  to  favour  agricultural  interests,  and  the 
cost  of  manufactures  must  necessarily  be  increased. 


The  Action  of  The  “  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie  ”  re- 
Light  on  prints  from  the  “  Comptes  Rendus  de 

Precious  l’Academie  des  Sciences  ”  a  very  interest- 

Stones.  ing  paper  UpQn  this  subject,  by  M. 

Chaumet.  A  few  years  ago  his  attention  was  drawn  by  M. 
Mascart  to  certain  effects  produced  upon  the  diamond  by 
the  action  of  violet  light.  Fluorescence  is  one  of  these, 
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and  M.  Chaumet  finds  that  there  is  an  intimate  relationship 
between  it  and  the  well-known  fact  that  diamonds  of  iho 
finest  quality  exhibit  more  lustre  in  artificial  light, 
especially  candle-light.  Diamonds  of  the  greatest  fire  qre 
not  always  those  most  regularly  cut, but  those  which  exhibit 
most  fluorescence  in  violet  light.  Non-fluorescent  diamonds 
only  reflect  violet  light,  but  the  most  brilliant  stones,  under 
the  action  of  violet  light,  are  distinctly  fluorescent,  and 
reflect  very  bright  blue  light.  This  test  is  easily  applied, 
and  may  be  of  commercial  value.  M.  Chaumet,  in  the 
course  of  his  experiments,  made  another  singular  discovery. 
A  yellow  diamond  with  many  facets,  reflecting  a  very 
characteristic  gold  colour,  was  subjected  to  the  action  of 
violet  light.  It  did  not  fluoresce,  but  in  certain  parts 
exhibited  bright  red  reflections,  especially  when  the  edges 
were  bevelled.  However,  although  the  stone  had  only  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  light  for  a  few  minutes  the 
colour  changed  from  yellow  to  dark  brown.  But  for  the 
fact  that  it  recovered  its  original  condition  after 
twenty-four  hours,  the  loss  would  have  been  serious, 
for  the  stone  would  not  have  been  worth  more 
than  one-fifth  of  its  previous  value.  Violet  light 
has  also  a  peculiar  effect  upon  rubies.  Burmese 
rubies  are  much  more  valuable  than  Siamese.  The 

difference  between  them  physically  is  very  minute,  and 
although  experts  rarely  make  mistakes  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  define  the  difference  between  the  two  varieties. 
The  X  rays  do  not  disclose  any  difference,  but  violet  light 
excites  much  fluorescence  in  Burmese  rubies,  whilst  those 
of  Siam  merely  transmit  violet  light,  and  excite 
little  fluorescence.  The  bright  red  lustre  of  the  Burmese 
stones  is  so  distinctive  that  they  may  be  at  once  detected, 
although  mixed  with  others  of  Siamese  origin.  Apart  from 
the  commercial  aspect  of  the  question,  M.  Chaumet  thinks 
it  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  the  attention 
of  physicists. 

*  *  * 

“  The  tricks  of  trade  ”  is  a  stereotyped 
Fraudulent  expression  which  too  often  finds  its  way 
Traders.  into  the  columns  of  our  newspapers, 

and  it  is  applied  almost  exclusively 
to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  minister  to  the  personal 
wants,  in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing,  of  the  public.  The 
honest  trader  has  reason  to  complain  bitterly  of  the  tactics 
of  his  fraudulent  neighbour,  for  “  one  black  sheep  affects 
the  flock,”  and  all  suffer  for  the  misdoings  of  the  few  who 
are  dishonest.  But  the  honourable  man  might,  we  think, 
very  often  give  evidence  of  his  bona-fides  by  the 
employment  of  photography.  Only  a  very  few  are  alive 
to  the  advantages  to  be  reaped  by  giving  ocular  evidence 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  goods  they  sell.  Let  us  quote 
one  or  two  examples  of  the  happy  manner  in  which  photo¬ 
graphy  has  helped  in  this  kind  of  testimonial.  In  a 
shoemaker’s  shop  we  once  saw  a  radiograph  of  a  handsome 
boot,  as  made  there,  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  a  radio¬ 
graph  of  an  alleged  hand-sewn  article  made  elsewhere.  The 
latter  was  studded  with  nails,  instead  of  stitches,  and  the 
X  rays  had  plainly  revealed  the  imposture.  In  another 
case  a  trader  who  prided  himself  upon  selling  a  perfect 
emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil,  showed  by  exhibiting  a  photo¬ 
micrograph  of  the  preparation  that  it  contained  no  oil 
globules,  while  that  of  a  rival  firm  was  full  of  them.  In 
some  recent  prosecutions  the  Belfast  Flax  Spinners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  taken  action  against  certain  traders  for  selling 
as  “  guaranteed  pure  linen  ”  articles  which  were  in  reality 
made  of  cotton,  and  very  rightly  heavy  fines  have  been 
imposed  for  these  frauds  upon  the  public.  Other  traders 
have  been  proceeded  against  for  selling  as  linen  fabrics 
which  are  mixtures  of  linen  and  cotton.  It  is  well-known 


that  silks  are  also  tampered  with,  and  are  heavily  weighted 
by  chemical  means.  In  all  such  cases  photo-micrographs 
would  be  valuable  in  showing  whether  the  material  was! 
what  it  purported  to  be,  or  whether  it  was  sophisticated  I 
The  photographer  who  owns  a  microscope  would  find  it  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  to  examine  some  of  the  articles 
received  for  household  consumption,  and  to  take  photo- 
micrographs  of  those  which  exhibited  marked  peculiarities.  1 
There  is  no  doubt  that  breaches  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Acts  are  very  common  indeed  and  if  traders  knew 
that  there  were  a  few  photo-micrographers  “  aiming  them 
takin’  notes,”  it  would  perhaps  turn  them  to  honest  courses 
The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Paddington  has  recently 
called  attention  to  the  matter,  and  he  points  out  that  there  1 
is  a  valuable  provision  of  the  law,  by  which  purchasers  can 
have  goods  sampled  at  their  own  homes,  if  they  notify  the  ! 
local  public  health  department,  and  thus  enable  the  ■ 
inspector  to  be  at  the  house  when  the  goods  are  delivered. 
The  expense,  we  believe,  is  about  half  a  guinea,  but  this, 

of  course,  would  be  recovered  in  the  case  of  a  prosecution. 

*  *  * 

The  photographer  must  be  very  hard  to 
Distemper  please  who  cannot  find  in  the  market  a 

Backgrounds,  background  to  please  him.  But  as  we 

all  know,  there  are  men  who  never  can 
be  satisfied.  Others  there  are  who,  regardless  of  expendi¬ 
ture  of  both  time  and  money,  think  it  economical  to  make 
things  at  home.  To  both  these  classes  will  oft  occur  the 
idea  of  making  their  own  backgrounds  for  use  in  the  studio. 
The  attempt  will  often  end  in  a  fiasco,  for  it  requires  experi¬ 
ence  to  compound  even  such  a  humble  thing  as  a  pot  of 
paint,  and  we  all  know  that  men  spend  a  lifetime  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  handle  a  brush.  A  background  can  be  painted  in 
oil  or  in  distemper,  the  latter  term  meaning  a  pigment  the 
particles  of  which  are  bound  together  with  size  or  glue  much 
diluted  with  water.  But  there  is  another  way,  and  we 
must  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  a  writer  in  the 
current  “  Magazine  of  Art  ”  for  reminding  us  of  it,  in  an 
interesting  article,  entitled  “  Tempera,  a  new  light  on  an 
old  method.”  The  Italians  applied  the  term  “  tempera”  to 
any  medium  which  would  hold  particles  of  pigment  together 
so  that  when  dry  they  should  not  rub  off,  and  it  would  com 
prise  oil,  varnish,  glue,  starch,  gum,  and  all  sorts  of 
different  solids  and  liquids.  But  the  most  wonderful  of 
all,  and  the  medium  employed  by  Tintoretto  and  some  of 
the  other  giants  of  art  in  covering  their  gigantic  spread: 
of  canvas  or  linen,  was  the  product  of  the  barn  door  fowl 
yolk  of  egg.  Tintoretto,  we  are  told,  chose  it  for  hi 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion  at  the  Scuola  San  Rocco,  a  wor 
which  the  writer  referred  to  regards  as  the  finest  exampl 
of  an  unglazed  and  practically  unvarnished  “  yolk  of  eg 
tempera  ”  in  existence.  It  is,  of  course,  a  far  cry  froi 
a  masterpiece  such  as  this  to  the  photographic  backgroum 
but  as  we  may  be  sure  that  the  great  painter  purpose! 
selected  a  medium  which  was  pleasant  to  work  with,  am 
otherwise  satisfactory,  we  may  follow  at  a  very  respectfu 
distance  in  his  footsteps.  For  a  comparatively  small  wor; 
like  a  studio  background  the  pigments  required  may  bj 
mixed  with  the  egg  on  a  slab  of  glass  or  marble,  althoug 
the  writer  prefers  to  use  the  mixed  paint  from  collapsibl 
tubes.  The  paint  will  keep  for  a  week  or  two,  accordin 
to  the  weather,  and  he  naively  adds,  “  This  kind  of  pain 
has  its  own  way  of  letting  it  be  known  when  it  is  no  longe 
pleasant  to  work  with.”  But  in  this  respect  it  in  no  wa 
differs  from  distemper  made  with  glue  or  size,  which  vei 
quickly  acquires  a  self-condemnatory  fragrance  all  its  owi 
If  the  paint  be  tempered  with  yolk  of  egg  alone  it  suffei 
no  change  in  drying,  but  if  water  be  added  it-  dries  lighte 
Here,  again,  it  behaves  like  the  size  mixture,  which  dries 
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ood  deal  lighter  than  it  is  in  the  liquid  state.  But  yolk 
f  egg  tempera  has  a  great  advantage  in  taking  above  an 
our  to  dry.  In  a  warm  atmosphere  ordinary  distemper 
ries  nearly  as  quickly  as  a  water-colour  on  paper,  so  that 
e  who  employs  it  must  know  what  he  is  about,  for  there 
3  little  time  for  correcting  a  faulty  touch.  And  the  yellow 
int  does  not  affect  the  colours  at  all,  except  in  conferring 
pon  them  an  unwonted  richness.  This  characteristic  will 
ot,  of  course,  appeal  to  the  photographer,  who  will  work 
ither  in  black-and-white  or  with  tints  of  a  neutral  hue.  In 
be  old  days  the  employment  of  yolk  of  egg  would  have  had 
special  attraction  for  the  photographer,  for  he  could 
ave  used  up  the  “  whites  ”  for  albumenising  his  printing 
iaper,  but  possibly  he  can  even  now  find  a  use  for  the 
ejected  part  of  the  egg.  We  might  suggest  that  after  the 
inen  for  painting  the  background  upon  has  been  stretched 
ipon  a  frame  a  coating  of  white  of  egg  would  not  make  a 
iad  substratum  for  the  after  application  of  pigments  tem- 
lered  with  the  yolk.  The  method  is,  at  any  rate,  worth  a 
rial  if  only  on  account  of  its  cleanly  nature,  as  compared 
vith  some  others. 

*  *  * 

An  interesting  statement  is  made  in  a 
draughtsmen  voiume  recently  issued,  “The  A’Becketts 

of  Punch,”  with  reference  to  the  advent 
if  the  zinco  block,  which  did  so  much  to  take  away  the 
iccupation  of  the-  wood  engraver.  “  The  application  of 
ihotography  to  the  reproduction  of  pictures  doubled  the 
ncomes  of  the  leading  draughtsmen  in  chalk,  lead,  and 
nk.”  What  was  poison  to  the  poor  wood  engraver  was 
leat  and  drink  to  the  artist.  We  may  suppose  that  what 
3  meant  is  that  the  introduction  of  the  process  block 
reated  a  demand  for  line  drawings  such  as  was  never 
nown  before,  for  we  do  not  see  how  the  artists  were  other- 
use  benefited.  The  great  gain  was  to  proprietors  of  the 
arious  publications  which  depended  upon  illustrations  for 
aeir  chief  attraction.  Bor  they  not  only  saved  the 
ngraver’s  fee,  but  after  publication  the  original  drawing 
hich,  if  by  a  well-known  artist  had  a  distinct  value, 
smained  for  future  disposal.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
le  case  in  the  days  of  John  Leech,  who  did  so  much  for 
>r  Punch.  He  made  his  drawing  direct  on  the  wood 
lock,  and  in  the  act  of  cutting  that  block  so  that  it  could 
a  printed  from,  the  original  was,  of  course,  destroyed, 
lence  it  is  that  very  few  drawings  by  that  artist  who  was 
ae  most  famous  of  all  the  line  draughtsmen  of  the  last 
pneration,  are  extant.  The  accumulation  of  hundreds 
used  and  useless  wood  blocks  represented  at  one  time 
Le  waste  product  of  the  publishing  business.  It  is  very 
fferent  now,  for  the  drawings,  after  being  photographed, 
•e  carefully  stored  away  as  precious  possessions,  to  find 
iger  purchasers  later  on.  To  clear  these  off,  some  of  the 
rge  publishing  houses  hold  periodical  sales,  and  “  black- 
id-white  ”  works  by  leading  men  fetch  a  very  high  price, 
nd  a  curious  part  of  the  business  is  that  the  fact  of  their 
iblication  does  not  seem  in  the  least  to  militate  against 
eir  value.  For  example,  a  picture  was  painted  by  the 
te  Sir  John  Millais,  to  the  commission  of  a  well-known 
iblishing  firm,  the  price  being  one  thousand  guineas.  The 
iblication  was  a  big  success,  and  copies  of  the  work  were 
stributed  pretty  well  all  over  the  world,  and  the  original 
3rk  was  eventually  sold  for  more  than  three  times  the 
1 111  which  the  artist  received.  It  will,  of  course,  be  said 
at  a  painting  by  Millais  stands  almost  alone  as  a  work 
1  a  modern  painter,  which  approaches  in  value  that  of  a 
3mney,  a  Gainsborough,  or  a  Constable.  But  simple 
he  drawings  in  black-and-white  also  command  very  high 
]  ices — the  price  varying  naturally  with  their  rarity.  And 
v  must  also  include  those  highly  finished  wash  drawings 


in  black-and-white  which  have  been  specially  made  for 
reproduction  in  the  form  of  half-tone  blocks.  Some  of 
these  are  of  great  artistic  excellence,  and  as  some  form 
of  carbon  has  been  employed  in  their  production  they  are 
among  the  things  of  beauty  which  are  a  joy  for  ever. 
Framed  and  hung  in  a  library,  on  the  walls  of  an  ante¬ 
chamber,  or  in  any  room  where  the  general  colour  of  the 
decoration  is  adapted  to  show  them  off,  such  pictures  are 
far  preferable  to  many  of  the  more  ostentatious  works  of 
art  which  are  commonly  found  in  modern  residences.  It 
is  interesting  to  remember  that  if  the  photographic  process 
block  had  not  been  invented  the  majority  of  these  drawings 
would  have  never  been  executed. 

*  *  * 


France,  like  England,  has  its  touring; 
h  club,  the  members  of  which  speed  along 
o  ograp  s.  the  ^^gjlwayS  on  bicycles,  and  an  attempt 
has  lately  been  made  to  induce  those  who  carry  cameras 
to  turn  their  attention  to  more  serious  work  than  the  usual 
type  of  snapshot.  We  believe  that  a  year  or  two  ago  a  similar- 
attempt  was  made  in  connection  with  our  own  cyclists’  tour¬ 
ing  club,  but  we  know  not  with  what  result.  The  idea  in 
both  cases  is  identical.  Those  who  travel  the  country  on 
the  ubiquitous  wheel  leave  few  of  its  secrets  undiscovered. 
Examples  of  ancient  domestic  architecture,  decaying  indus¬ 
tries,  and  other  remains  of  a  state  of  things  which  existed 
half  a  century  back,  and  will  soon  be  known  only  by  tradi¬ 
tion,  give  opportunity  to  the  observing  photographer.  He 
will  also  sometimes  come  across  such  decorative  objects  as 
old  china  and  old  furniture,  which  are  well  worth  a  plate 
or  two.  In  a  word,  he  is  asked  to  forsake  his  usual 
frivolous  doings  in  the  way  of  picture  making,  and  to  adopt, 
the  garb  of  a  student.  It  has  been  very  truly  remarked 
that  “  You  may  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  but  will 
they  come?”  It  would  be  quite  as  futile  to  endeavour  te 
induce  the  young  man  on  pleasure  and  bicycle  bent — and 
some  of  them  bend  themselves  almost  double,  to  forsake- 
his  usual  ways,  in  order  to  take  up  anything  that  savours 
of  intellectual  effort.  You  might  as  well  hope  to  persuade 
the  audience  at  a  music  hall  to  exchange  that  cultured  form 
of  amusement  for  the  frivolities  accessible  in  the  galleries- 
of  the  British  Museum.  The  notion  is  not  only  impractic¬ 
able  and  ridiculous,  but  it  is  absolutely  mischievous.  If 
pictures  of  early  domestic  architecture,  furniture,  &c.,  are- 
needed,  there  are  plenty  of  professional  photographers 
who  would  be  willing  on  extremely  moderate  terms  to 
supply  the  want.  There  is  far  too  much  encouragement 
given  already  to  the  pseudo-amateur  worker  at  the  expense 
of  the  professional,  and  as  anyone  can  see  for  himself  some 
of  the  cheaper  illustrated  publications  exploit  him  for  all 
he  is  worth.  It  may  be  presumed  that  in  every  neighbour¬ 
hood  when  objects  exist  the  image  of  which  it  is  desirable- 
to  preserve  by  means  of  the  camera,  a  professional  man  can 
be  found  who  would  gladly  do  the  necessary  work  if  a 
reasonable  recompense  could  be  guaranteed.  The  cyclist 
on  pleasure  bent  will  certainly  do  better  to  continue  his- 
snapshotting  in  the  old  conventional  manner,  and  leave  the 
more  serious  work  to  those  who  have  to  regard  photograph¬ 
ing  from  the  bread  and  butter  side. 

*  *  * 


New 

Methods  of 
Portraiture. 


“  Photographs  in  Butter  ”  is  the  some¬ 
what  startling  heading  to  a  column  in 
one  of  our  more  sensational  contem¬ 
poraries.  Of  course  we  read  this  column, 
and  were  prepared  to  find  some  new  method  of  ornament¬ 
ing  pats  of  butter  with  photographic  representations  of 
persons  and  things.  But  no  important  discovery  awaited 
us,  the  title  was  a  misnomer  altogether,  and  was  simply 
invented  to  catch  the  eye  of  those  who  like  to  take  their 
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literature  strong,  and  are  regardless  of  its  quality.  We 
are  told  by  the  ingenious  writer  of  the  paragraph  referred 
to  that  a  new  fashion  has  been  started  for  the  dinner  table 
by  a  certain  sculptor,  who  invited  six  guests  to  dinner, 
whose  busts  he  had  previously  moulded  in  butter,  for  the 
adornment  of  the  sumptuous  board.  We  further  learn 
that  “  the  idea  has  caught  on,  and  now  it  is  becoming  the 
fashion  at  wedding  parties  and  dinner  parties,  and  so 
forth” — we  have  never  been  to  a  “  so  forth  ”  party,  so  we 
do  not  know  its  ways — “  to  mould  the  principal  guest  or 
bridal  pair  in  butter,  replicas  of  which  are  placed  in  proper 
position  near  to  the  covers  laid  for  the  guests.”  The  sen¬ 
tence  is  somewhat  obscure,  for  it  is  uncertain  what  replicas 
of  the  busts  are  wanted  for.  But,  fancy  a  sculptor  having 
the  time  at  his  disposal  to  model  his  guests  before  their 
appearance  at  his  table !  Fancy,  too,  the  condition  of  the 
moulded  butter  by  dinner  time  !  It  is  far  from  being,  like 
marble,  imperishable.  But  marble,  too,  is,  we  hear,  to 
come  into  rivalry  with  photography  as  well  as  butter.  The 
sculptoring  machine,  which  we  described  the  other  day,  is 
to  be  used  for  producing  portrait  busts  direct  from  life,  as 
well  as  for  furnishing  copies  of  existing  works  of  plastic 
art.  The  model  will  have  to  sit  still — very  still — while  the 
moveable  stylus  or  blunt  point  is  made  to  travel  over 
the  features,  the  rapidly-revolving  drill,  at  the  same  time, 
cutting  into  a  block  of  marble  near  at  hand.  We  do  not 
think  that  either  the  butter  or  the  marble  method  is  likely 
to  prove  a  serious  rival  to  photography,  for  the  first-named 
is  fugitive,  and  although  marble  is  permanent  enough 
there  are  few  persons,  if  any,  who  will  be  able  to  endure 
the  tickling  of  their  physiognomy  with  a  stick  for  an  hour 
or  two,  without  distorting  their  features  in  a  manner  quite 
prohibitory  to  good  portraiture.  Most  of  us  would  regard 
a  visit  to  the  dentist  as  a  delightful  recreation  in 
comparison. 

- ♦ - - 

PORTRAITURE  IN  THE  LONDON  GUILDHALL. 

The  exhibition,  in  the  Corporation  Art  Gallery  of  the 
City  of  London,  adjoining  the  Guildhall,  comprising  the 
collection  of  pictures  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Gassiot,  together  with  many  others  acquired  either  by 
purchase  or  gift,  is  well  deserving  of  a  visit  from  all  those 
photographers  who  realise  the  nearness  with  which  their 
profession  borders  on  the  realm  of  art,  and  the  importance 
of  an  attentive  study  of  all  that  the  best  painters  can  teach 
them  in  the  matter  of  lighting,  arrangement,  and  general 
treatment,  especially  in  the  domain  of  portraiture,  This 
collection  thrown  open  to  the  public  by  the  liberality  of 
the  City  authorities,  is  a  veritable  treat  to  the  picture  lover, 
containing  as  it  does  some  of  the  finest  works  of  such  well- 
known  artists  as  Alma  Tadema,  Millais,  Constable,  Mar¬ 
cus  Stone,  Sydney  Cooper,  Frederick  Goodall,  Thomas 
Faed — to  mention  but  a  few  among  many.  It  is  to  the 
portraits,  however,  that  we  will  more  particularly  direct 
our  attention,  since  here  are  to  be  found,  interspersed  with 
numerous  fine  examples  of  landscape,  historical  and  other 
paintings,  some  most  instructive  and  interesting  master¬ 
pieces  of  portraiture,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  full  of 
valuable  suggestions  to  the  studio  worker. 

In  the  Central  Hall,  with  its  striking  statue  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving  as  Hamlet,  by  E.  Onslow  Ford,  A.R.A., 
we  shall  find  much  that  will  repay  a  more  than  momentary 
gaze.  Could  anything  be  more  charming  than  “  My  First 
Sermon,”  by  Sir  John  Millais?  The  innocent,  pink-faced 
little  girl  with  red  cape  and  stockings,  and  dainty  fur 
toque  with  pointed  feather,  her  hands  hidden  in  her  cosy 
muff,  her  tiny  feet  disposed  comfortably  on  the  friendly 


hassock,  wears  an  expression  of  wide-awake  interest 
mingled  with  awe,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  fearful  responsi¬ 
bility  of  keeping  still  and  “  being  good.”  Seated  in  the 
old-fashioned  high-backed  pew,  with  a  bulky  “  Church 
Service  ”  on  the  green  cushion  beside  her,  her  sweet  pensive 
face,  crowned  with  its  wealth  of  light  brown  curls,  the 
frank,  wide  open  eyes,  in  which  lie  hid  just  a  faint,  far- 
off  suspicion  of  mischief,  the  exquisite  lighting  and 
chiaroscuro  of  the  whole,  form  an  ensemble  that  one  could 
gaze  at  contentedly  for  hours.  The  companion  picture, 
“  My  Second  Sermon,”  is  almost  a  greater  triumph  than 
the  other.  Here  we  find  our  little  maid,  her  first  senti¬ 
ments  of  reverence  considerably  evaporated,  fast  asleep  in 
the  pew ;  her  bonnet  is  laid  aside  on  the  seat,  the  has¬ 
sock,  kicked  away  by  impatient  feet,  has  left  them  dangling 
unsupported  above  the  floor.  The  rosy  flush  on  the  plump, 
rounded  cheeks,  the  heavy  droop  of  the  long  fringed  eyelids, 
the  delicate  bow  of  the  pouting  lips,  the  utter  daintiness 
and  charm  of  the  whole,  are  simply  irresistible,  and  make 
a  devotee  of  the  camera  wish  fervently  that  he  might  by  any 
means  obtain  a  sitting  from  such  a  delicious  morsel  of 
femininity,  supposing  her  to  have  had  a  tangible  existence, 
apart  from  the  artist’s  imagination. 

“  Faith,”  by  John  Phillip,  R.A.,  portrays  a  swarthy 
Italian  girl,  rosary  in  hand,  engaged  in  devotion.  The 
rendering  of  the  sombre  background  of  stone  wall  and 
pillar,  with  outstanding  crucifix,  the  expression  of  simple 
trust  and  confidence  on  the  handsome,  olive-tinted  face 
are  very  successful  and  instructive.  “  Dolores,”  by  the 
same  artist,  is  a  finely  modelled  portrait  of  a  beautiful 
Spanish  woman  ;  the  happy  poise  of  the  handsome  head, 
the  characteristically  Latin  type  of  the  full  lips,  large, 
lustrous  eyes,  and  heavy,  finely-arched  eyebrows,  are  admir¬ 
ably  dealt  with.  The  simplicity  of  treatment,  and  clever 
control  of  the  lighting  are  full  of  hints  to  the  studio  worker. 
“  A  Highland  Gipsy,”  by  Thomas  Faed,  R.A.,  a  full-length 
figure  in  the  picturesque  raiment  of  the  Romany  tribe, 
her  coarse  attire  of  divers  colours,  the  cauldron  smoking  at 
her  feet,  the  burning  brand  in  her  hand,  the  foreground  of 
green  grass  and  rushes,  and  distant  glimpse  of  sandy  sea-' 
shore,  are  introduced  with  skill  and  restraint.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  may  fitly  take  a  lesson  from  the  way  in  which; 
all  is  subordinated  to  the  due  display  of  the  proud,  pas-1 
sionate  face,  impressive  and  respect-compelling  in  its  truth 
to  Nature,  and  having  as  a  well-chosen  and  appropriate 
setting  the  stormy  clouds  overhead.  “A  la  Reja,”  anothei 
fine  study  of  a  Spanish  girl,  by  John  Phillip,  shows  ver 
adroit  depiction  of  the  coquettish  expression  on  her  dowr  , 
cast  face  ;  in  her  hand  she  holds  that  usual  accompanimei; 
of  flirtation,  a  fluttering  outspread  fan.  “  Sun  and  Moo 
Flowers,”  by  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A.,  is  a  picture  that  th 
camera  worker  will  be  wise  in  carefully  studying,  an 
retaining  in  his  mind’s  eye.  Two  lovely  maidens  ar 
revealed  at  a  spacious  window,  overlooking  a  gay  flower 
garden ;  one  is  resting  on  the  window  ledge,  intently  watch 
ing  the  other  as  she  trims  the  stalks  of  large,  golden  sun 
flowers,  destined  for  the  blue  china  vases  on  the  polishe 
floor  in  front.  The  faces  are  very  beautiful,  and  essential! 
English,  the  figures  are  graceful,  slender  and  neat.  Th: 
fair  girl  in  the  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  her  profile  exqu 
sitely  outlined  against  the  light,  her  arms  full  and  rounc 
with  wax-l’ike  fingers  toying  idly  with  a  sunflower,  th 
while  her  companion  is  more  industriouslv  occupied,  3 
indeed  a  finished  example  of  delicate  and  sympatheti 
portraiture. 

“  My  Great  Grandmother,”  by  James  Archer,  R.S.A., 
charming  girlish  figure  in  the  quaint  dress  of  four  gener; 
tions  back,  her  fair  hair  falling  in  long,  uncontrolle 
tresses  over  her  shoulders,  and  secured  with  a  jewellej 
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■nament  in  front.  The  full  voluminous  gown  of  dark  blue 
id  white,  the  dainty  lace  stomacher  and  loose  sleeves, 
it  off  the  piquant,  thoughtful  face,  and  form  a  pretty  and 
fective  combination.  “  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and 
Winter,”  by  A.  Stevens,  are  four  full-length  studies  well 
orth  attention,  as  containing  evident  possibilities  of  photo- 
raphic  treatment.  The  positions  are  all  instructive  and 
ipable  of  adaptation  for  studio  use.  Perhaps  the  most 
larming  is  “  Spring,”  where  the  lady  is  represented  m  a 
mple,  pale  blue  costume,  walking  in  a  garden,  her  hands 
[•ranged  in  front,  carelessly  holding  a  broken  twig,  while 
i  her  shoulder  a  dove  is  cooing  joyously.  The  simplicity 
id  grace  of  the  whole  is  very  striKing. 

The  well-known  portrait  of  Her  late  Majesty  Queen 
ictoria,  by  Sir  George  Hayter,  is  to  be  found  in  another 
>om.  It  represents  Her  Majesty  at  about  the  time  of  her 
jcession,  seated  in  full  State  robes,  and  is  a  noble  example 
:  dignified  and  elaborate  treatment.  The  fair  young 
ueen  is  shown,  crown  on  head,  robed  in  all  the  splendid 
inoply  of  royalty,  one  tiny  hand  gloved  in  white,  the 
;her  displaying  richly  jewelled  rings  on  its  tapering 
Qgers.  An  excellent  miniature  of  the  same,  in  her  later 
iars,  is  exhibited  in  the  adjoining  gallery,  and  should 
it  be  missed.  In  the  room  containing  the  previously 
entioned  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  are  to  be  seen  many 
iteresting  paintings  of  bygone  worthies,  mostly  of  the 
eorgian  period,  by  Reynolds,  Beechey,  Lawrence,  an  i 
hers.  “  Thcmas  Tomkins,  Esq.,”  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
a  spirited  and  realistic  presentment  of  a  very  homely  face, 
here  is  a  well-depicted  air  of  alertness  and  intelligence  in 
rery  feature.  One  hand  is  holding  a  document,  the  other 
quill  pen,  which  has  evidently  just  been  dipped  in  the 
jacent  inkstand.  Much  keenness  and  insight  is  expressed 
.  the  intellectual  eyes.  “  George  Peabody,”  by  H.  W. 
ickersgill,  R.A.,  is  strong  and  forcible,  the  wisdom  and 
mevolence  of  the.  massive  lineaments  and  silver  head  are 
gorously  and  feelingly  depicted.  “  Alderman  Richard 
lark,”  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  is  a  typical  portrait  of  an 
d-time  City  magnate ;  we  trace  in  his  shrewd,  uood-tem- 
■red  features  all  the  qualities  of  those  departed  merchant 
inces  who,  each  in  their  day,  have  helped  to  make 
mdon  what  it  is.  “  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A.,”  by 
l  iss  Hayward,  should  give  the  photographer  a  useful 
Isson,  in  its  well  chosen  and  appropriate  treatment  of  a 
orical  sitter.  The  hands  are  arranged  in  front,  resting 
<|te  above  the  other  on  a  book,  which  is  placed  upright 
1  the  table,  where  also  the  manuscript  and  writing 
aterials  bear  evidence  to  literary  and  ecclesiastical  pur- 
its  and  environment.  In  another  room,  among  a  fine 
:  ries  of  historic  pictures  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  should  be 
j  rticularised  his  familiar  and  superb  study  of  a  venerable 
lediaeval  bishop.  Bowed  with  age,  his  flowing  white 
1  ard  drooping  before  him,  he  stands,  crozier  in  hand  and 
''  sted  in  gorgeous  cope  and  mitre,  reading  from  the 
’’iighty,  iron-studded  missal,  which  is  upheld  before  him 
1  a  youthful  acolyte. 

The  restrictions  of  space  will  hardly  permit  the  inclusion 
5  our  remarks  of  many  other  powerful  and  striking  por- 
laits,  which  the  visitor,  however,  is  not  likely  to  miss. 

must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  we  have,  as  stated  at 
1e  commencement,  purposely  mentioned  only  those  works 
<  ming  under  the  denomination  of  portraiture,  and  these 
<e  but  a  relatively  small  number  among  a  host  of  fine 
]  intings  belonging  to  other  and  more  general  classes,  in 
iis  most  interesting  and  instructive  collection.  All  who 
1  ve  not  already  done  so,  may  be  strongly  recommended  to 
''sit  the  precincts  of  the  historic  Guildhall,  where  they 
c  n  honestly  be  promised  an  hour  or  two  of  genuine  artistic 
ejoymemt;  the  photographer,  especially,  may  be  safely 


expected  to  carry  away  with  him  many  an  invaluable  and 
illuminating  idea,  likely  to  prove  of  future  help  and  service 
to  him  in  his  daily  work  with  the  camera. 


JOTTINGS. 

One  of  the  most  important  fixtures  of  the  autumn  photographic 
session,  if  I  may  employ  such  a  phrase  to  indicate  a  resumption 
of  suspended  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Societies  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  photographic  subjects,  is  the  Traill  Taylor  Me¬ 
morial  Lecture,  which  is  usually  delivered  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  of  whose  Council  the  late  Editor 
of  this  Journal  was  for  many  years  a  valued  member.  Insti¬ 
tuted  in  1898,  the  lecture  has  so  far  been  delivered  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  band  of  brilliant  workers  in  various  branches  of  photography  : 
Mr.  Thomas  R.  Dallnleyer,  F.R.A.  S.  ;  Major-General  J.  Water- 
house  ;  Mr.  Frederick  Eugene  Ives ;  Professor  Silvanus  P. 
Thompson,  F.R.  S.  ;  and  Professor  H.  H.  Turner,  F.R.  S.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  year  the  lecture  will  be  given  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  President  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  Sir  William 
Abney,  whose  consent  to  undertake  the  duty  will  stamp  the 
Memorial  Lecture  with  a  value  and  importance  which  will  do 
much  to  constitute  its  delivery  in  future  an  honour  to  be  still 
more  highly  coveted  than  hitherto.  The  advancement  of  photo¬ 
graphic  science  owes  so  much  to  Sir  William  Abney,  and  his 
willingness  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  always 
been  such  a  marked  feature  of  his  busy  life,  that  one  may  feel 
reasonably  confident  of  his  acquiesence  in  the  suggestion  that 
he  should  deliver  this  year’s  lecture.  Notable  foreign  photo¬ 
graphic  workers  seldom  address  audiences  of  British  photo¬ 
graphers.  No  doubt  Abney’s  delivery  of  this  lecture  would  be 
the  means  of  stimulating  foreign  interest  in  it,  for  who  in  all 
the  world  would  not  feel  highly  honoured  in  following  Sir 
William  on  a  photographic  subject?  Those  who  remember  the 
President’s  speech  at  the  Jubilee  Dinner  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  will  not  need  to  be  told  how  absorbingly  interest¬ 
ing  he  can,  when  he  chooses,  make  his  addresses  on  photography. 
By  the  way,  may  I  further  suggest  to  Sir  William  that  if  he 
undertakes  the  Lectureship  he  should  take  occasion  to  make  an 
elaborated  scheme  for  the  proposed  photographic  laboratory  the 
subject  of  his  address  ?  As  I  see  he  is  to  occupy  the  Presidential 
Chair  at  next  year’s  Derby  Photographic  Convention  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  before  Sir  William  of  directing  frequent,  and  national, 
attention  to  the  matter  are  unique. 


We  are  all  travellers  nowadays.  In  my  cosy  retreat  on  the 
Sweet  Isle,  to  which  I  make  further  allusion  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  these  “Jottings,”  my  fellow-guests  were  drawn 
from,  among  other  places,  New  Zealand,  New  York,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
Apparently  not  only  by  ourselves,  but  by  inhabitants  of  other 
parts  of  the  world,  foreign  travel  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
duties  of  life  to  which  increasing  attention  must  be  paid. 
Foreign  agencies  have  undoubtedly  been  more  enterprising  than 
ourselves  in  making  known  the  charms  of  the  beauty-spots  whose 
aggrandisement  they  have  taken  under  their  care  ;  fortunately, 
however,  we  are  catching  up,  otherwise  the  British  Isles  as 
resorts  for  foreign  tourists  would  not  be  so  popular  as  they 
appear  to  be.  That  they  will  increase  in  popularity  I  have  no 
doubt.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  science  of  travel,  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  attracting  greater  attention  year  by  year. 
Travellers,  nowadays,  are  usually  photographers,  and  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  compound  class,  which  includes  readers  of 
the  Journal  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  I  am  asked  to  make 
known  the  initiation  of  a  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Travel  Club  and  Bureau  under  influential  auspices.  Briefly, 

I  the  idea  is  to  establish,  on  a  small  subscription,  a  West  End 
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Social  Club  for  all  interested  in  home  or  foreign  travel,  and  for 
the  organisation  of  special  tours  to  various  parts  of  the  world 
near  and  far.  Full  details  of  the  scheme  cannot,  my  friends 
tell  me,  at  present  be  given  ;  sufficient,  however,  has  probably 
been  said  to  indicate  the  main  lines  of  the  idea.  Will  any 
reader  of  this  Journal,  who  is  himself  a  traveller,  or  is  in¬ 
terested  in  travelling,  and  would  like  to  join  such  a  club,  kindly 
send  me  his  name  and  address,  when  full  particulars  shall  be 
sent  him  from  the  proper  quarter?  I  am  assured  that  photo¬ 
graphy  will  figure  prominently  in  the  career  of  the  club — from 
what  division  or  subdivision  of  the  life  of  the  time  can  you 
exclude  photography,  I  wonder? — so  that  camera  users  will  have 
at  least  one  claim  to  consideration  for  membership.  The  club, 
to  which  I  shall  probably  make  future  reference,  is  de  facto 
constituted,  and  as  it  makes  such  a  wide-world  appeal  will 
probably  have  a  large  membership.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  place 
any  letters  I  may  receive  on  the  subject  in  the  proper  hands. 

Mr.  John  Le  Couteur,  the  author  of  the  weekly  photographic 
article  in  “  The  King  and  His  Navy  and  Army,”  may  perhaps 
thank  me  for  pointing  out  to  him  that,  in  ascribing  the  illus¬ 
trations  which  he  regularly  gives  in  that  article  to  members 
of  the  “  Photographic  Club,”  he  is,  no  doubt  unconsciously, 
incurring  the  responsibility  for  some  misapprehension,  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  I  know  very  well  that 
the  photographic  club  to  which  Mr.  Le  Couteur  refers  is  the 
institution  with  which  he  is  personally  identified,  and  as  to  the 
internal  administration  of  which  it  is  not  my  intention,  on  this 
occasion,  to  exhibit  any  concern  or  curiosity ;  indeed,  to  do 
so  would  be  sheer  impertinence.  What  I  am  dealing  with  is  a 
question  of  right  to  the  use  of  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  designa¬ 
tion  under  which  a  number  of  gentlemen  have  long  been  banded 
together  for  advancing  photography.  Need  I  say  that  I  allude 
to  The  Photographic  Club,  founded  in  the  year  1879,  and  the 
honour  of  membership  of  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  present  writer 
and  many  of  his  readers?  The  club  still  meets  weekly,  and 
although  we  do  not  hear  and  read  so  much  of  it  as  formerly,  I 
learn  that  it  is  pursuing  a  quiet,  harmonious,  and  useful  career. 
The  existence  of  the  Club  having  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Le  Couteur,  it  remains  for  that  gentleman  so  to  change  the 
title  of  his  association  that  the  danger  of  confusion  will  be 
forthwith  removed.  He  has  a  fine  opportunity  for  selecting  a 
distinctive  prefix,  which  should  impart  the  most  valuable  fea¬ 
ture  of  local  colour  to  his  association.  Let  him  call  his  club 
the  “Mayfair,”  the  “  Grosvenor,”  the  “Corinthian,”  the  “Pic¬ 
cadilly,”  or  the  “  Saint  James’s,’  and  he  will  not  only,  I  should 
say,  please  his  present  circle  of  society  supporters,  but  attract 
fresh  numbers  of  them.  For  the  love  of  nice,  well-sounding  names 
is  inherent  in  all  of  us.  In  my  adolescent  days  I  was  induced, 
on  the  representation  of  some  friends,  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Saint  James’s  Club.  It  was  only  after  paying  my  first 
dues  that  I  discovered  the  full  name  of  the  club  to  be  the 
“  Saint  James’s  and  Soho,”  and  that  the  members  were  working¬ 
men.  For  all  that  the  social,  sporting,  and  political  attractions 
of  the  club  proved  very  seductive  and  consolatory,  and  quite 
compensated  me  for  my  disappointment.  Boy-like,  however, 
I  hugged  my  illusion,  and  to  this  day  I  remember  the  feelings  of 
pride  with  which  I  boasted  membership  of  an  institution  that 
conferred  upon  me  the  privilege  of  disregarding  the  convention¬ 
alities  of  the  English  Sunday. 

A  Baker-street  photographic  studio  forms  the  background 
against  which  the  last  act  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero’s  latest  dramatic 
effort,  “Letty,”  is  directed  to  be  played.  As  I  am  penning 
ill  is  on  Tuesday,  whilst  “  Letty  ”  is  to  be  produced  on  Thursday, 
some  hours  after  the  Journal  is  printed,  I  find  it  no  easy 
thing  to  quite  avoid  writing  in  the  future  tense.  I  shall  scan 


any  Friday  morning  newspapers  with  considerable  interest.  Eve; 
since  the  early  days  of  Dion  Boucicault,  a  prolific  and  resourcefu 
dramatist,  the  introduction  of  photography  as  part  of  the  scliemi 
of  action  has  been  almost  uniformly  provocative  of  expression! 
of  ridicule  on  the  part  of  those  having  a  technical  knowledgi 
of  the  subject.  The  “  instantaneous  photograph  ”  of  the  villaii 
of  the  piece  in  the  act  of  perpetrating  his  darkest  deed  is,  anc 
has  been,  a  choice  device  of  brilliant  playwrights  to  whom  th« 
optical  and  chemical  complexities  of  photographic  processes  haw 
fortunately  been  unknown.  How  often,  too,  has  the  “camera’ 
been  made  to  “  take  ”  Mr.  Villain  at  his  nefarious  work,  and  t( 
considerately  exhibit  to  the  Wronged  and  Virtuous  Hero,  or  som< 
other  character  in  the  piece,  a  damnatory  portrait  of  the  said 
villain  produced  on  the  sensitive  plate  without  the  not  wholly 
unessential  intermediary  of  development?  Such  clumsy  subter 
fuges  of  the  transpontine  melodramatist  form,  however,  no  par 
of  the  stock  in-trade  of  Mr.  Pinero,  a  polished  master  of  stage 
craft  and  a  writer  of  polite  comedies  spiced  and  piquantec 
with  such  faultless  judgment  that  the  fair  ladies  of  Suburbi; 
may  witness  them  without  having  their  feelings  of  modesty  un 
pleasantly  assailed.  If  Mr.  Pinero’s  photographic  studio  be  ; 
“  fashionable  ”  one,  we  may  look  for  some  caustic  witticismi 
at  the  expense  of  society  portraiture,  which  will  make  admirabli 
quotable  material  for  the  newspapers.  There  is  no  reason  wh; 
a  modern  portrait  studio  should  not  form  an  excellent  setting 
for  a  scene  in  a  latterday  comedy  of  manners.  A  lady  frienr 
whose  clientele  is  drawn  from  the  higher  strata  of  English  society 
once  promised  to  write  me  a  series  of  descriptions  of  the  interest 
ing  little  incidents  which  occurred  in  her  studio  day  by  day 
The  copy  has  not  yet  reached  me  ;  perhaps  my  fair  friend’s  diffi 
culty  was  that  of  consideration.  Society  ladies  are  so  very  volubl 
and  self-conscious.  No  doubt  many  photographers  will  mak 
a  point  of  seeing  Mr.  Pinero’s  “  Letty,”  just  as,  it  is  said,  tli 
doctors  are  swarming  to  see  Barrie’s  “  Little  Mary.”  Both  play 
appeal  in  parts  to  particular  classes. 

The  last  steamboat  of  the  season  has  called  at  my  corner  c 
the  Sweet  Isle  ;  the  Grand  Master  stands  disconsolate  by  k 
now  unfrequented  Palace  of  Art ;  and  the  Storms  of  Autum 
having  taken  the  place  of  Summer  Sunshine  in  my  small  marii 
world,  the  passing  battleships,  cruisers,  and  torpedo-boats  stea 
through  sheets  of  driving  mist,  and  I  am  left  alone,  almost  tl 
sole  remaining  visitor,  to  look  out  upon  a  limitless  variety  < 
seascapes  and  wave-forms.  But  not  quite  alone,  as  the  tend' 
Esther  Eccles  in  the  play  of  “  Caste  ”  told  her  Crimean-bou 
soldier  husband,  George  D’Alroy,  though  my  companionship 
not  of  the  same  nature  as  the  lady’s  ;  far  from  it,  of  course, 
vow  that  the  Sweet  Isle  holds  no  more  high-spirited,  origin 
loquacious,  and  diverting  companion  than  the  one  in  wh 
society  I  am  taking  such  keen  delight  this  very  moment.  Hi  ; 
any  of  my  readers  ever  heard  the  present  writer  tell  a  st< 
about  a  parrot  and  a  dog  ?  Hundreds  have,  of  course.  It  w 
be  remembered  that  the  inopportune  utterance  of  the  wo 
“  Bats  ”  led  to  the  undoing  of  the  too  venturesome  parrot ;  son 
day  I  will  tell  the  story  in  full.  Well,  the  prototype  of  1 
mythical  parrot  stands  at  my  elbow  as  I  write,  and  the  wc 
“  Rats  ”  takes  a  leading  place  in  the  large  and  mocking  voca 
lary  with  which  he  delights  the  ear.  The  real  parrot,  uni 
the  imaginary  fowl,  does  not  talk  too  much  on  one  subject,  1 
lends  very  great  variety  to  his  monologues.  He  whistles,  inuta 
cats,  dogs,  and  humans  ;  discusses  the  weather  ;  greets  you; 
your  first  appearance  ;  bids  you  good-bye  when  you  go  oi 
laughs  at  or  with  you,  and  is  master  of  the  art  of  interject  -f 
monosyllables  of  sarcasm  or  dubiety  at  unsuitable  parts  of  ; 
ceremoniously  civil  speech  you  are  at  such  pains  to  make  to  3 
ladies  of  the  house.  Decidedly  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  a  Pri 3 
of  Sardonics,  and  quite  worth  travelling  a  hundred  miles  to  h  r 
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roll  out  in  one  dry,  snappy,  sharply-cut  syllable  the  expressive 
rord  “  Rats  !”  Au  revoir ,  friend  Parrot,  figment  of  my  imagina- 
ion,  translated  into  voluble  reality  ;  we  are  to  meet  again.  Not 
d  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  my  Sweet  Isle  is  the  Isle  of 
ihght,  and  my  particularly  favourite  corner  of  it  is  Yentnor — 
ocky,  reposeful,  dreamy,  health-restoring  Yentnor.  “  One 
lways  returns  to  one’s  first  love  ” — Ventnor  was  my  earliest 
iarine  love,  and  is  my  latest.  I  raise  my  hat  to  the  English 
ladeira,  and  to  the  fair  hostesses  of  my  temporary  home,  The 
Isplanade  Hotel,  which  is  quite  perfect  in  its  elegance,  refine- 
lent,  and  quietude.  To  sit  at  night  under  the  creeper-covered 
erandah,  with  the  electric  arc  mirrored  in  the  sea  at  your  feet, 
hile  gaily-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  pass  to  and  fro  to  the 
Dund  of  music,  is,  I  venture  to  think,  an  experience  enjoyed  by 
sw  visitors  to  British  watering  places  in  early  October.  But 
ich  an  experience  has  been  part  of  my  happy  lot  at  Ventnor  this 
ast  week.  Cosmos. 


DICHROIC  FOG. 

if  the  issue  of  the  “  B.  J.”  for  August  14  there  was  a  very 
implete  paper  by  MM.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz,  on  the  deslructi.cn 
;  that  particular  form  of  fog  which  is  known  by  the  above  title, 
id  in  the  issue  for  the  18th  ult.  the  Imperial  Dry  Plate 
impany  ascribe  the  formation  of  this  fpg  in  certain  cases  in 
Leir  experience  to  the  use  of  a  fixing  bath,  “  after  it  had  become 
o  weak  to  do  its  work  thoroughly.” 

I  have  been  amusing  myself  for  some  months  now  with  experi- 
ents  on  emulsion  making,  varying  the  proportions  of  the 
fferent  silver  haloids,  whilst  keeping  the  total  bulk  constant, 
id  I  have,  without  wilful  intent,  obtained  some  of  the  finest 
:amples  of  dichroic  fog  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  see. 

Dr.  Luppo-Cramer  has  pointed  out  that,  according  to  the 
Hodic  system  of  the  elements,  silver  iodide  should  be  the  most 
nsitive  salt,  but  it  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  least 
nsitive,  and  it  was  a  remark  of  his  on  this  point  that  set  me 
on  my  experimental  work. 

A  well-proved  formula  for  a  bromo-iodide  emulsion  was  taken, 
d  the  ratio  of  silver  iodide  varies  from  0.5  to  12.5  per  cent,  of 
e  total  bulk  of  haloids.  The  emulsions  were  all  treated  in  the 
me  way,  and  exposed,  developed,  and  charted  by  the  H.  and  D. 
stem,  so  that  some  reliable  data  might  be  obtained.  What 
s  conclusions  I  have  come  to  are  need  not  be  taken  into  con- 
leration  now,  and  in  any  case  they  would  only  be  of  interest 
the  plate  makers,  estimable  gentlemen,  all  of  them,  but  form- 
y  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  your  readers  ;  but  one  point 
uck  me  very  forcibly. 

With  a  ratio  of  silver  iodide  of  0.5  to  5  per  cent,  there  was  no 
,n  of  dichroic  fog,  but  with  increase  of  the  iodide  above  this 
iximum  the  dichroic  fog  appreciably  increased  with  the 
:rease  of  iodide,  and  no  strength  of  fixing  bath  would  remove 
It  would,  of  course,  be  impertinent  of  me  to  ask  the  Imperial 
y  Plate  Company  whether  their  plates  contain  a  large  amount 
iodide,  but  Dr.  Acworth  might  be  inclined  to  tell  us  whether 
i  experimental  experience  is  the  same  as  mine, 
the  point  raised  by  the  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Company  as  to 
3  fixing  bath  becoming  too  weak  to  do  its  work  thoroughly  is  an 
portant  one,  and  induces  me  to  draw  attention  to  a  paper  by 
|  •  Gaedicke,  read  before  the  recent  Congress  for  Applied 
emistry,  at  Berlin,  which  I  had  the  honour  of  attending,  and 
;  which  he  proved  that  the  usually  accepted  theory  as  to  the 
mation  of  insoluble  and  soluble  salts  of  silver,  the  former 
ving  a  formula  of  Ag2S203  +  Na2S203,  and  the  latter  that  of 
CS203  +  2Na.2'\203,  is  untenable. 

aedicke  shows  that  with  chloride  of  silver  the  formation  of  the 
i  uble  salt  proceeds  according  to  the  following  equation  :  — 
2AgCl  t  ,  Na2S203  =  2NaCl  +  (Ag2S203  +  4Na2S203) 
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and  in  the  case  of  bromide  it  is 

.  2AgBr  (Na2S203;  +  5H20  +■  xH2Q)  =  2NaBr  +  (Ag2S203  +  6Na2S203 
'  -  ,  +  6H20 )  +  (X  +  2U)H20 

a-nd  with  the  iodide  a  double  salt  of  the  formula  of 
Ag2S203  <-36Na2S203.was  formed,  though  the  final  composition  of 
this  salt  was  not  definitely  determined. 

The  important  point  in  this  paper  is  the  apparent  necessity  of 
using  plenty  of  hypo,  of  frequently  renewing  the  fixing  bath,  or 
the  use  of  two  fixing  baths. 

Dr.  Liippo-Cramer’s  researches  on  the  emulsification  of  pure 
silver  iodide  emulsions  are  interesting,  but  are  not  germane  to 
the  subject  of  dichroic  fog,  with  one  exception,  and  that  was  that 
hypo  would  not  fix  the  iodide  emulsion,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
used  a  fixing  bath  composed  of— 

Potassium  cyanide  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  g. 

i-  Sodium  sulphite  (anhydrous)  .  ...  20  g. 

Water...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ....  ...  200  cc. 

In  this  bath  a  pure  silver  iodide  is  completely  fixed  in  from  five 
to  ten  minutes,  and  without  the  image  being  at  all  attacked,  the 
sulphite  preventing  this. 

I  was  induced  by  this  statement  to  try  this  bath  for  my  emul¬ 
sions  rich  in  silver  iodide,  and  found  that  they  fixed  out  quite 
clear  without  the  slightest  trace  of  dichroic  fog.  Even  some  of 
the  dried  H.  and  D.  strips,  which  showed  strong  dichroic  fog, 
were  quite  cleared  by  soaking  in  water  and  then  in  this  bath, 
and  without  any  reduction  of  density.  So  I  can  recommend  this 
as  a  remedy  when  this  troublesome  fog  is  met  with. 

I  have  met  with  some  good  examples  of  dichroic  fog  this 
summer,  whilst  using  a  particular  make  of  reliable  celluloid 
films  and  found  in  every  case  that  it  occurred  locally,  when  the 
developed  film  was  placed  in  the  full-length  of  the  spool  in  a  jar 
of  fixing  bath,  and  two  portions  of  the  film  touched  one  another. 
This  seems  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  hypo,  and  to  cause  the 
formation  of  what  I  might  call  a  colloidal  form  of  silver  salt, 
which  shows  absolutely  no  grain  when  examined  in  the  micros¬ 
cope,  and  which  is,  moreover,  sensitive  to  light,  and  distinctly 
dichroic  in  character.  This  I  found  to  be  also  removed  by  the 
above  cyanide  fixing  bath,  although  freshly-made  hypo  baths 
of  various  strengths  were  absolutely  without  effect  on  it. 

R.  E.  Chesterman,  D.Sc. 

- - — - — - — — 

A  new  and  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  dealing  with  the  Goerz- 
Anschutz  folding  camera  is  to  hand  from  the  London  branch  of  C. 
P.  Goerz,  4  and  5,  Holborn  Circus,  E.O. 

The  Rotary  Photographic  Company,  Limited,  have  postponed  the 
closing  day  ol  the  Rotox  prize  competition  till  January  31st,  1904, 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  a  large  number  of  foreign  and  Colonial 
competitors.  t 

The  “  Photo- American  ”  Publishing  Company  and  the  office  of 
Edward  W.  Newcomb  have  moved  from  Bible  House,  New  York 
City,  to  new  and  specially  constructed  offices  at  20,  Hoyt  Street, 
Stamford,  Conn.. 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society  announce  that  several  alterations 
and  additions  have  been  made  to  Dr.  Charles  F.  Grindrod’s  “  Oneman 
show,  at  66,  Russell  Square.  Visitors  to  the  exhibitions  and  others 
are  invited  to  inspect  the  collection  between  10  and  6  o’clock. 

A  very  useful  “  Year  Book  ”  has  been  issued  to  members  of  the 
Southampton  Camera  Club.  The  book  is  well  bound  in  cloth  and 
contains  much  useful  information.  It  also  has  a  frontispiece  on 
Wellington  S.C.P.  paper,  from  a  negative  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Kimber,  the 
hon.  secretary. 

Exeter  Camera  Club  has  lost  its  hon.  sec.,  the  Rev.  J.  Sparshott 
having  left  the  city.  He  was  long  connected  with  the  club,  first  as 
member  and  secretary,  then  president,  vice-president,  and  again  secre¬ 
tary.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  council  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  for  his  services  to  the  club,  and  Messrs.  C.  Cobb  and  W.  Lloyd 
Jones  were  elected  hon.  secs.  It  was  decided  to  open  the  winter 
session  on  October  12th,  at  the  club's  rooms,  Barnfield  Hall,  with  the 
president’s  opening  address. 
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ILFORD,  LIMITED. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  was  held  on  the  29th  ult.  at  Win¬ 
chester  House  for  considering  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
at  the  extraordinary  general  meeting  held  on  June  25  last  and  “  passing 
such  resolutions  in  relation  thereto  as  the  meeting  may  think  fit.” 
Major-General  G.  F.  Blake,  who  presided,  reminded  the  shareholders 
that  the  meeting  on  June  25  was  adjourned  in  order  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  committee  which  was  then  appointed.  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Brice,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  asked  the  meeting  whether  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  should  be  dealt  with  en  bloc  or 
seriatim,  and  the  latter  course  was  decided  on.  Dealing  subsequently 
with  the  report,  Mr.  Brice  stated  that  the  committee  considered  that 
the  business  had  not  been  carried  on  on  sufficiently  up-to-date  lines. 
They  held  that  the  company’s  want  of  progress  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  board  did  not  contain  the  elements  of  strength  which  were 
necessary  to  cope  with  the  exceptional  competition  to  which  their  trade 
was  specially  subjected,  and  to  the  smaller  rates  of  discount  allowed  by 
the  company,  which  was  also  not  sufficiently  advertised.  Moreover, 
no  rewards  were  given  by  the  company  for  any  “  inventive  genius  ” 
that  might  be  shown  by  their  staff.  Having  criticised  other  points  in 
the  conduct  of  the  company’s  affairs,  he  concluded  by  proposing  the 
first  recommendation  of  the  committee,  to  the  effect  that  the  business 
of  the  company  “  be  continued  under  strong  and  more  energetic  manage¬ 
ment.”  Mr.  A.  W.  Dixon  seconded  the  motion.  The  chairman  stated 
that  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Crisp  the  directors  would  have  the-  motion 
put  to  the  meeting  as  a  general  proposition  and  as  a  guidance  to  them. 
Mr.  Hindley,  who  stated  that  lie  was  an  original  shareholder  in  the 
company  and  a  very  large  customer,  said  he  thought  that  a  general 
impression  prevailed  that  the  company,  since  Mr.  Harman  left  them, 
had  not  dealt  as  straightly  with  their  customers  as  formerly.  The  fact 
that  the  business  ivas  originally  started  aa'cII  and  rvell  managed  was 
best'  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  had  run  so  long  under  not  the  most 
capable  management  and  with  a  divided  board  He  Avished  that  Mr. 
Harman,  since  his  return  to  the  board,  had  exerted  the  same  energy 
in  its  affairs  as  he  did  before  ;  and  Avhy  that  gentleman  was  ever  induced 
to  consider  the  offer  made  to*  them  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
was  a  mystery  Avhich  he  Avould  never  be  able  to  understand.  He  Avas 
himself  altogether  opposed  to  the  American  offer.  (Cheers.)  They 
had  had  the  Tobacco  Trust,  the  Steel  Trust,  and  the  Shipping  Trust 
staring  them  in  the  face,  and  Avere  they  voluntarily  to  submit  to  hand 
over  their  undertaking  to  American  management?  (No,  No.)  Mr. 
Helby  observed  that  it  must  be  very  satisfactory  to1  those  Avho  were 
present  at  the  last  meeting  to  find  that  the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  the  committee  Avas  that. they  were  not  to  haul  doAvn  the  Union  Jack. 
He,  hoAvever,  thought  it  strange  that  the  committee  should  have  ap¬ 
proved  what'  the  chairman  and  the  deputy  chairman,  Mr.  Cox,  did 
in  opposing  the  offer  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  and  vet  that 
they  should  have  called  up$>n  these  gentlemen  to  resign  their  positions. 
In  consequence  of  what  had  recently  occurred  the  market  value  of  the 
company’s  shares  had  fallen  about  40  per  cent.,  and  he  only  hoped  that 
steps  Avould  now  be  taken  to  ensure  unanimity  on  the  board  and  good 
and  more  business-like  management.  The  chairman  then  put  the 
motion  and  declared  it  carried.  Mr.  Brice  afterwards  proposed  a 
resolution  calling  upon  Major-General  Blake  to  resign  his  position  as 
chairman  and  to  occupy  an  ordinary  seat  upon  the  board.  Mr.  George 
Haslam  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  DingAvall  said  it  seemed  to  him 
from  the  committee’s  oavo  statements,  that  Mr.  Brice  had  been  unduly 
severe  on  the  chairman.  Colonel  Burton  BroAA-n  also'  opposed  the 
committee’s  recommendations  respecting  the  chairman  and  Mr.  Cox, 
and  said  that  he  had  never  seen  a  more  complicated  and  contradictory 
report,  than  that  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Harris  said  he  thought  that 
the  committee  had  exceeded  the  po Avers  for  Avhich  they  were  appointed 
at  the  last  meeting.  The  chairman  put  the  motion,  and  it  Avas  carried. 
Mr.  Brice  next  proposed  a  resolution  calling  upon  Mr.  C.  J.  Cox  to 
resign,  and  the  motion  Avas  seconded  by  Mr.  Haslam.  The  chairman 
Avarmly  commended  the  services  which  had  been  rendered  to  the  com¬ 
pany  by  Mr.  Cox,  avIio,  he  stated,  Avas  unanimously  re-elected  at  the 
last  meeting.  He  then  put  the  motion  and  declared  it  carried.  Mr. 
Brice  afterwards  proposed  a  resolution  calling  upon  Major-General  J. 
M  aterhouse  to  resign  his  seat  at  the  board,  and  quoted  from  a  letter 
Avritten  by  that  gentleman  stating  that  he  had  no  practical  knoAvledge 
of  English  trade  and  finance.  The  motion  having  been  seconded,  the 


chairman  reminded  the  shareholders  that  lie  fully  explained  at  t 
former  meeting  the  reasons  why  the  board  recommended  the  electioi 
of  General  Waterhouse  as  a  director.  The  Earl  of  Crawford  statec 
that  when  he  left  the  board  he  strongly  recommended  the  election  o: 
General  Waterhouse  on  account  of  his  great  knowledge  of  the  scientific 
part  of  the  business.  He  did  not  think  it  Avas  desirable  to  have  a: 
members  of  the  board  of  such  a  company  gentlemen  who  Avere  onb 
accustomed  to  “  cross-the-counter  business.”  In  regard  to  financia 
matters,  the  scientific  man  Avould,  of  course,  be  guided  by  the  expert: 
in  the  financial  part  of  the  business,  and  from  the  extracts  which  hac 
been  read  from  General  Waterhouse’s  letter  lie  thought  that  tha 
gentleman  AA'as  guided  by  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Knobel,  Mr.  Harman 
and  Mr.  Hughes.  If  he  had  had  anything  to  do  a\  ith  the  matter  hi 
Avould  not  have  brought  the  proposal  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Compam 
before  the  shareholders  uidess  lie  had  felt  tliat  it  was  an  ultimate  offer 
The  chairman  put  the  motion,  and  it  Avas  carried.  Mr.  Brice  nex 
proposed  a  resolution  inviting  Mr.  'Thomas  Hughes  to  resign  hi 
directorship,  but  to  retain  the  position  of  works  manager.  Mr.  Hughe 
briefly  addressed  the  meeting,  and  defended  the  course  he  had  takei 
in  connection  Avith  the  offer  made  to  the  company  by  the  Eastmai 
Kodak  Company.  The  motion  Avas  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried 
Resolutions  Avere  afteTXAards  passed  in  favour  of  retaining  the  service 
of  Mr.  E.  B.  Knobel  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Harman,  and  reconunending  th 
abolition  of  the  office  of  deputy-chairman  and  the  reduction  of  th 
chairman’s  remuneration  to  £500  a  year,  and  that  of  the  other  director 
to  £250  a  year.  Mr.  Hindley  also  incited  the  directors  to  furmulat 
a  scheme  by  which  the  amount  of  their  remuneration  should  depen 
partly  on  the  success  of  the  company.  Mr.  Brice  then  proposed 
resolution  calling  on  the  board  to  summon  a  general  meeting  of  share 
holders  for  electing  new  directors  to  fill  the  vacancies  occasioned  b 
the  retirements  recommended.  The  resolution  Avas  seconded,  and  afte 
being  discussed  at  some  length  was  declared  lost.  Mr.  Lea-Smit 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  chairman  and  the  other  directoi 
Avould  act  on  the  feeling  Avhich  had  been  expressed  b: 
the  meeting.  The  chairman  stated  that  the  directors  intends 
to  ascertain  and  to  act  upon  the  views  of  the  shareholders  general! 
on  the  proposals  Avliich  had  been  brought  before  the  meeting  M 
Cox  and  he;  had  been  informed  by  hundreds  of  shareholders  that  the 
continued  to  have  their  confidence.  The  recommendations  of  tl 
committee  could  be  carried  out  under  the  existing  articles  of  ass 
ciation.  The  directors  Avould  therefore  draft  the  necessary  alteration 
and  AA'ould  send  them  to  the  committee  for  the  latter’s  approval 
amendment.  They  would  also  draft  certain  other  proposals  Avhich  h; 
been  suggested.  Repeated  meetings  Avould  be  injurious  to  the  coi 
pany’s  interests,  and  as  their  financial  year  Avould  terminate  at  t 
end  of  next  month,  the  directors,  without  loss  of  time,  would  pi 
pare  a  report  for  the  general  meeting,  at  the  close  of  Avhich  anothj 
meeting  could  be  held  to  consider  the  alterations  in  the  articles  of  as.' 
ciation.  A  shareholder  inquired  if  the  committee  Avould  cease  to  ex' 
after  the  meeting  that  day.  Mr.  Crisp  replied  in  the  affirmati” 
The  chairman  stated  that,  if  what  he  had  said  Avas  agreeable  to 
meeting,  he  would  himself  ask  the  committee  to  continue  to  act- 
resolution  Avas  afterwards  passed  thanking  the  committee  and  vo 
them  £50  each  as  a  slight'  acknoAvledgment  of  their  services  to 
shareholders. — Reprinted  from  the  “Times.” 


A  neav  pamphlet,  giving  particulars  and  illustrations  of  the  “  Raj? 
changer,  has  been  issued  by  the  Brooks-WTatson  Daylight  Cairn 
Company,  Ltd.,  Abercromby  Works,  Liverpool. 

It  is  with  much  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  H- 
Sharp,  of  the  AATell-knoAvn  firm  of  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Hitchmou 
Liverpool,  who  died  suddenly  on  Thursday,  October  1st,  at  Strati 
on- Avon. 

The  Sunderland  Photographic  Associations  open  photographic  e; : 
bition  is  to  be  held  in  the  St.  Peter’s  Hall,  Sunderland,  on  Medneso . 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  November  18th,  19th,  20th, 


slides  (in  sets  of  four).  For  members  only :  4,  framed  pictures  i  f 
subject).  Entry  forms  and  any  further  information  can  be  obtai 
from  W.  E.  Kieffer,  hon.  secretary,  1,  Stirling  Street,  Sunderlaiw 
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THE  STATE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  SCIENCE. 

[Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  before  Section  L  (Educational  Science)  of 
the  British  Association.] 

II. 

3ne  became  suspicious  that  some  of  those  who  protested  were  aware 
hat  the  last  bulwark  which  defended  the  earning  of  grants  by  cram 
vas  being  removed,  and  that  inspection  might  prove  more  irksome  than 
‘xamination.  This  is  past  history  now,  and  the  new  system  works 
is  smoothly  as  the  old,  and  with  not  more  complaints  than  are  to  be 
ilways  expected.  As  I  have  said,  grants  were  for  very  many  years 
supposed  to  be  confined  to  aiding  the  instruction  of  industrial  classes, 
out  this  limitation  was  more  nominal  than  real.  It  was  determined 
oy  superior  authority  that  only  those  students  or  their  parents  who 
’ould  claim  exemption  from  income-tax  should  be  reckoned  as  coming 
within  the  category  of  industrial  students.  In  early  days  the  quali- 
ication  for  abatement  on  income  tax  was  a  much  lower  figure  than 
t  is  m-day,  and  almost  each  succeeding  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
fas  raised  the  figure  of  the  income  on  which  the  abatement  could  be 
claimed.  It  became  evident  to  the  official  mind,  which  some  people 
ire  good  enough  to  say  works  but  slowly,  that  the  definition  must 
fe  amended  or  the  limitation  abolished.  The  progress  of  events 
lappily  made  the  abolition  the  better  plan,  and  was  the  means  or 
dlowing  inroads  of  science  instruction  to  be  made  into  secondary  day 
ichools.  Instruction  given  in  so-called  organised  science  schools  was 
iriginally  aided  by  the  Department  by  means  of  a  small  capitation 
trant.  These  schools  were  supposed  to  give  an  organised  course  of 
science  instruction,  and  the  successes  at  examination  determined  the 
Payment.  They  were  not  satisfactory  as  at  first  constituted,  and 
;hey  so  dwindled  away  in  numbers  that  in  1890  only  some  one  or 
wo  were  left.  A  small  increase  in  capitation  grant  in  1892  revived 
iome  of  them,  and  a  fair  number  existed  in  the  following  year.  There 
vas  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  existed 
vere  most  unfavourable  for  a  sound  education,  which  ought  not  onlv 
'0  include  science,  but  also-  literary  instruction.  Mr.  Acland,  at  this 
ime  Minister  for  Education,  was  made  aware  of  this  neglect  to  give 
i  good  general  education ;  and  as  I  was  at  that  time,  responsible  for 
cience  instruction  1  ;yas  directed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  reorganisi¬ 
ng  these  schools  and  forcing  a  general  as  well  as  scientific  education 
<o  be  carried  out.  Baldly  the  scheme  abolished  almost  entirely— 
u  bin  the  next  four  years  they  will  entirely  cease— payments  on 
e.smts  of  examination,  and  the  rate  of  grant  depended  on  inspection 
md  attendance.  Further,  a  certain  minimum  number  of  hours  had 
o  be  given  to  literary  subjects,  and  another  minimum  to  science  in- 
ruction,  a  great  deal  of  it  being  practical  and  having  to  be  carried  out 

i  6  •7i0rikfh0P'  The  Payments  for  science  instruction  were 
o  be  withheld  unless  the  inspector  was  satisfied  that  the  literary 
'art  of  the  education  was  given  satisfactorily.  The  scheme  was 
ecepted  and  promulgated  whilst  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary 
ducation  was  sitting;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  Mr 
iclands  tenure  of  office  would  be  long  remembered  for  this  innova - 

lfcfhe  t0°k  a  Wide  deParture  from  the  traditional 
uethods  of  the  department  and  created  a  class  of  secondary  school 

Jlc  1  offered  totally  from  those  then  existing.  At  first  it  was  nrinci 

:kSnBoard  schoois  that — tTjEs; 

nd  in  the  first  year  there  were  24  of  them  at  work.  This  type  of 

itCotnj;drnt’ t  so  weii 

iiteresting  development.  State  aid,  as  already  said1"  was”  it  “ret 

rtethesSn??,:011  °fr industrki  ^  ^ 

,  -tie  Status  of  the  pupil  was  made  in  this  new  scheme  W  th« 
clmola  of  science,  and  logically  this  freedom  was  ^tended  te  18^7 
o  all  instruction  aided  by  the  Department-the  SteThenllUimT 
ion  as  to  the  status  of  the  pupil  was  abolished,  the  only  limitation 
■emg  the  status  of  the  school  itself.  The  abolit  on  of  the  restek  ™ 

mmar  schools  to  come  under  the  new  scheme.  To  a  good  manv 

heir  existence  “s  ^tfi  ‘°  ^  ^  ***  8rant  continuing 

neir  existence  as  efficient,  and  for  this  reason,  and  often  I  fear  for 

his  reason  alone,  seme  claimed  recognition  «  eligible  Sua  is  an 
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outline  history  of  the  invasion  of  science  instruction  into  certain 
secondary  schools — an  invasion  which  ought  to  be  of  great  national 
service.  In  my  view  no  general  education  is  complete  without  a 
knowledge  of  those  simple  truths  of  science  which  speak  to  every 
one,  but  usually  pass  unheeded  day  by  day.  The  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  his  last  annual  address,  alluded  to  the  medieval 
education  that  was  being  given  in  a  vast  number  of  secondary  schools. 
Those  who  planned  the  system  of  education  of  those  times  deserve 
infinite  credit  for  including  all  that  it  was  possible  to  include.  One,, 
however,  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  broadening  of  views  in 
regard  to  modern  education  that  has  taken  place  in  the  minds  of 
many  who  were  certainly  not  friendly  to  its  development.  Perhaps  in 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  when  headmaster  of  Clifton,  we  have  the  most 
remarkable  early  example  of  breadth  of  view,  which  he  carried  out 
in  a  practical  manner,  surrounding  himself  with  many  of  the  ablest 
teachers  of  science  of  the  day.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  move¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  modernising  education  has  been  very  largely 
quickened  by  the  establishment  of  schools  of  science  in  connection 
with  endowed  schools  and  the  desire  for  their  foundation  by  the 
technical  instruction  committees,  who  had  the  whisky  money  at  their 
disposal,  and  who  often  more  than  supplemented  the  Parliamentary 
grants  which  these  schools  were  able  to  earn.  It  was  the  circumstance 
that  the  new  scheme  was  issued  when  many  endowed  schools  were  in 
low  water  that  made  it  as  successful  as  it  has  been. 

GROWTH  OF  SCIENCE  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  of  science  increased  so  rapidly  that  it. 
appeared  there  might  be  a  danger  of  too  many  of  this  type  being, 
started  on  sufficient  educational  grounds.  Science  instruction  was- 
carried  in  them  to  such  an  advanced  point  and  so  many  hours  of  the 
week  were  spent  on  it  that  they  became  in  some  degree  specialised 
schools.  At  least  eight  hours  a  wreek  had  to  be  devoted  to  science, 
ten  to  literary  instruction,  and  five  to  mathematics  ;  any  further  time 
available  could  be  spent  on  any  section  that  was  considered  desirable. 
For  some  pupils  the  time  devoted  to  science  is  barely  enough,  but 
for  others  who  intend  to  follow  careers  in  which  the  literary  section 
should  predominate  it  appeared  that  some  curtailment  of  hours  in  the 
science  section  might  be  usefully  allowed,  and  it  became  a  question 
how  far  such  instruction  might  be  shortened  without  impairing  its. 
soundness.  After  much  anxious  thought  it  was  considered  that  four 
hours  per  week,  besides  mathematics,  was  the  very  least  time  tnat 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  such  instruction,  and  that  the  latter  part  of 
it  should  be  practical  work.  A  scheme  embodying  this  modification 
was  approved  by  the  Lord  President  and  the  Vice-President,  whilst  I 
was  Principal  Assistant  Secretary  for  Secondary  Education,  and 
smaller  grants  than  those  for  schools  of  science  were  authorised  in- 
1901  for  those  schools  who  were  prepared  to  adopt  it.  This  modified 
and  shortened  course  has  met  with  unqualified  success.  Some  127 
schools  came  under  the  scheme  the  first  year,  and  I  gather  that  there 
will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  numbers  in  the  future.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  schools  of  science  and  of  these  schools  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  great  step  taken  in  getting  practical  instruction  in 
natural  knowledge  introduced  into  secondary  schools.  The  leaven  has 
been  placed  in  some  300  of  them,  and  we  may  expect  that  all  schools 
which  may  be  eligible  for  State  aid  will  gradually  adopt  one  scheme 
or  the  other.  Though  it  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  in  a  name, 

I  am  a  little  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  earmarking  of  science 
education  as  distinct  from  secondary  education  is  not  somewhat  of  a 
mistake  at  the  present  day.  The  science  to  be  taught  in  secondary 
schools  should  be  part  and  pai’cel  of  the  secondary  education,  and  it 
would  be  just  as  proper  to  talk  of  Latin  and  Greek  instruction  apart 
from  secondary  education  as  it  is  to  talk  of  science  instruction.  One 
of  the  causes  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
was  its  too  distinctive  name.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  most 
unwise  at  the  present  time,  when  the  new  education  committees  are 
learning  their  work  and  looking  to  the  central  authority  for  a  lead, 
for  the  State  to  alter  the  conditions  on  which  it  makes  its  grants 
to  these  schools.  It  will  require  at  least  a  generation  to  pass  before- 
modernised  education  will  be  free  from  assault.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  modern  side  of  many  a  public  school  is  made  a  refuge  for  the 
“  incapa-bles,”  and  is  considered  inferior  to  the  classical  side,  as  some 
say  is  the  case,  such  a  side  is  practically  useless  in  representing 
modern  education  in  its  proper  light.  Again,  one  at  least  of  the 
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ancient  Universities  has  not  shown  much  sympathy  with  modern 
ideas,  and  so  long  as  she  is  content  to  receive  her  students  ignorant 
of  all  else  but  what  has  been  called  medieval  lore,  so  long  will  the 
schools  which  feed  her  have  no  great  inclination  to  change  their  educa¬ 
tional  schemes.  If  we  would  only  make  the  Universities  set  the 
fashion  the  public  schools  would  be  bound  to  follow.  The  Uni¬ 
versities  say  that  it  is  for  the  public  schools  to  say  what  they  want, 
and  vice  versa,  and  so  neither  one  nor  the  other  change.  It  appears 
to  me  that  we  must  look  to  the  modern  Universities  to  lead  the 
movement  in  favour  of  that  kind  of  education  which  is  best  fitted 
for  the  after  life  of  the  large  majority  of  the  people  cf  -- is  country. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  we  must  for  this  one  hail  the  creation  of  two 
more  Universities  where  the  localities  will  be  able  to  impress  on  the 
authorities  their  needs.  The  large  majority  of  those  whose  views  I 
share  in  this  matter  are  not  opposed  to  or  distrust  the  good  effects 
of  those  parts  of  education  which  date  from  ancient  times.  The 
great  men  who  have  come  under  their  sway  are  living  proofs  that 
they  can  be  effective  now  as  they  have  been  in  times  past,  but  we 
look  to  the  production  of  greater  men  by  the  removal  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  which  tradition  sets.  There  is  one  type  of  college  which  I  have 
not  alluded  to  before,  and  that  is  the  technical  institutes.  These  have 
been  fostered  by  the  localities  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  been 
'largely  supported  by  the  whisky  money,  supplemented  by  Govern¬ 
ment  aid.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  in  the  last  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education  these  colleges  will  receive  grants  for  higher 
scientific  instruction,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  near  future 
such  institutions  and  schools  of  science  will  receive  a  block  grant, 
which  will  give  them  still  greater  freedom  than  they  now  enjoy. 
These  are  colleges  to  which  students  from  secondary  schools  will 
gradually  find  their  way,  where  they  wish  for  higher  education  of  a 
type  different  from  that  to  be  gained  at  a  University.  I  have 
•endeavoured  to  give  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  what  the  State 
has  done  in  helping  forward  instruction  in  natural  knowledge  amcngst 
the  industrial  classes,  adults  and  children,  and  how  gradually  its 
financial  aid  has  been  extended  to  secondary  schools.  I  have  done 
this  because  I  am  confident  that  99  educationists  out  of  every  100 
have  but  little  idea  what  the  State  has  been  doing  for  the  last 
SO  years.  Some  connected  with  secondary  schools — I  have  personal 
knowledge — were  till  lately  ignorant  that  the  State  had  offered 
advantages  to  them  of  a  financial  nature.  I  may  say  that  the  work 
■of  the  late  Science  and  Art  Department  was  largely  a  missionary  work. 
It  was  abused,  sometimes  rightly,  but  more  often  wrongly,  for  this 
•very  work,  and  it  had  more  abusers  at  one  time  probably  than  any 
•other  Government  department.  Even  friends  to  the  movement  of 
modernising  education  found  fault  with  it  as  antiquated  and  slow, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made  in  pressing 
forward  any  movement  by  any  hurried  change,  of  front-  or  by 
endeavouring  to  push  forward  matters  too  rapidly.  In  the  first  dace 
the  Treasury  naturally  views  untried  changes  with  suspicion,  and  this 
fact  has  to  be  dealt  with  more  particularly  when  there  is  no  great 
expression  of  public  opinion  to  reckon  with.  At  the  same  time  it 
eannot  be  stated  too  strongly  that  the  Treasury  has  in  recent  years 
■dealt  in  a  friendly  and  enlightened  spirit  with  all  matters  which 
eould  affect  the  spread  of  science.  Again,  there  is  a  hostility  to 
great  and  rapid  changes  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  such  changes 
affect.  As  an  appendix  to  this  address  I  have  given  a  brief  epitome 
of  the  increases  in  students,  in  schools,  in  laboratories,  and  in  grants 
which  have  taken  place  since  1861.  If  to  the  last  be  added  the 
amount  spent  out  of  the  whisky  money  an  additional  half-million  may 
be  reckoned. 


Sir  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 


A  demonstration  of  daylight  development  by  the  aid  of  Coxin, 
and  flashlight  photography,  with  lvriiger’s  patent  light,  was  given 
at  the  new  Midland  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  Thursday  and  Friday  last, 
October  1st  and  2nd,  under  the  auspices  of  Holmes  Bros.,  22,  Oxford 
Street,  Manchester.  The  attendance  of  photographers  was  very  large 
and  great  interest  was  manifested.  Many  well-known  photographers 
sat  as  subjects. 


l>eu>s  ana  Dotes. 


Messrs.  Thomas  Illingworth  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  sending  out  1,000 
sample  packets  of  their  new  bromide  paper,  gratis,  and  are  also  giving 
a  prize  of  £5  to  the  person  who  .‘ends  them  the  best  print  from  one  of 
the  sample  pieces.  All  prints  must  be  in  by  the  last  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Trade  Instruction  for  Photographers.- — Particulars  of  classes  in 
professional  work  to  be  held  at  the  Polytechnic,  Regent  Street,  W., 
will  be  found  in  our  advertisement  columns  this  week.  '1  he  classes 
commence  for  the  ensuing  winter  session  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
night,  next  Tuesday  evening,  at  7.30  o’clock,  when,  with  Mr.  Alfred 
Ellis  in  the  chair,  a  social  reunion  will  be  held,  at  which  the  staff 
will  be  glad  to  answer  personal  inquiries.  The  personnel  of  the  staff 
is  a  guarantee  of  the  professional  character  of  the  instruction  given. 
Mr.  Francis  Hart  (head  operator  to  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Frj),  Mr. 
Walter  Parkes  (kite  electric  light  operator  to  Messrs.  Mayall  and 
Co.)  are  the  exponents  of  operating;  Mr.  Charles  Skelton  (head  of 
enlarging  department  to  Messrs.  Illingworth,  Ltd.)  takes  carbon 
printing  and  enlarging;  Mr.  Wolfgang  Arndt,  retouching;  Mr.  Albert 
J.  Lyddon,  finishing ;  Mr.  Guy  Symmons,  photo  engraving.  Of  the 
many  evening  schools  in  photography  in  London  this  is  the  only  one 
in  pure  photography  exclusively  devoted  to  professional  students,  and 
the  authorities  are  at  all  times  glad  to  receive  advice  from  employers 
and  those  who  know  the  requirements  of  professional  work  as  to 
improvements  in  the  instruction  given. 

In  Memoriam:  A.  R.  Dresser.— The  following  note  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  W.  A.  Greene  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the  “  Camera  Club 
Journal”  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death 
of  a  firm  friend,  and  a  most  useful  and  popular  member,  in  his  day, 
of  the  Camera  Club-Mr.  A.  R.  Dresser.  Owing  to  severe  and  painful 
illness  Mr.  Dresser  was  unable  for  many  years  past  to  take  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  club,  and  to  the  more  recent  members  his 
name  will  probably  be  unknown.  But  those  who  foregathered  with 
the  club  in  its  early  habitation  in  Bedford  Street  will  never  forget 
the  striking  individuality  of  their  old  friend,  and  the  enthusiasm  and 
energy  he  threw  into  all  that  he  took  up,  and  especially  into  his 
chief  and  favourite  hobby— photography.  It  was  Mr.  Dresser  who 
first  suggested  the  formation  of  the  club  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  “  Amateur  Photographer,”  on  the  28th  April,  1885.  This  brought 
forth  numerous  letters  from  others  who  agreed  that  a  club  was  de¬ 
sirable,  and  a  meeting  was  shortly  after  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
that  the  club  should  be  founded.  Mr.  Dresser  was  the  first  hon.  sec., 
and  it  was  greatly  due  to  his  energy  that  the  initial  difficulties  were 
overcome,  and  the  club  was  fairly  put  upon  its  legs.  After  resigning 
the  secretaryship,  Mr.  Dresser  served  upon  the  committee  untrl  1891, 
when  failing  health  forced  him  to  resign  an  active  part  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs.  Mr.  Dresser  was  a  most  prolific  worker,  and  if  Ins  pro 
ductions  did  not  always  come  up  to  tin  -i-gh  standard  of  art  set  ui 
by  “  The  Salon,”  he  showed  many  pictures,  both  at  the  club  rooms  ant 
at  various  exhibitions,  which  attracted  much  interest  and  attention 
There  are  many  of  us  who  will  always  remember  his  studio  and  work 
rooms  at  Bexley  Heath,  and  the  piles  upon  piles  of  rejected  negative 
which  attested  to  his  constant  work,  as  well  as  the  rows  upon  rows 
of  more  or  less  empty  bottles  which  spoke  of  the  avidity  with  which 
he  seized  upon  any  'new  process  and  experimented  upon  it.  These 
experiments  were  not  always  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
strictest  rules  of  scientific  research,  and  I  remember  how  he  used  to 
declare  that  one  of  his  most  successful  negatives  was  developed  by  a 
mixture  taken  at  haphazard  from  a  dozen  bottles  on  his  shelves. 
Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  first  volume  of  “  The 
Proceedings  of  the  Camera  Club,”  to  be  found  on  our  book-shelves,  will 
see,  on  page  17,  a  very  amusing  paper  by  Mr.  H.  H.  O’Farrell, 
styled  “  An  Interview  with  Mr.  Slopley  Dischcombe,  and  I  feei  a 
liberty  to  refer  to  this,  for  no  one  enjoyed  the  skit  than  our  dear  o 
friend,  at  whose  expense  it  was  written.  He  was  a  very  kindly  nature, 
uid  though  he  could  and  did  speak  strongly  when  he  felt  there  was 
accasion  for  doing  so,  he  made  many  friends  and  few  enemies,  an 
his  friendship  will  always  be  a  pleasant  and  treasured  remembrance 
to  those  who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  it. 
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Deu>  Apparatus,  $c. 

- — — 

oxin.  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Camera  House,  Shoe  Lane,  E.C. 

Coxin  is  not  a  coloured  developer1.  The  advertisements  have  stated 
lis  fact,  and  so  have  we  over  and  over  again,  and  still  we  are 
den  asked  if  it  is  a  coloured  solution  for  developing.  It  is  not,  but 
is  a  solution  which  stains  a  plate  before  development  and  enables 
le  to  complete  the  process  of  development  in  an  actinic  light,  and,  of 
>urse,  without  a  dark  room.  The  directions  for  use  are  briefly  the  e. 
he  Coxin  is  poured  into  a  dish,  so  placed  in  the  room  (which  may 
5  illuminated  in  any  desired  manner),  that  it  is  turned  away  from 
l0  light.  The  dish  should  be  filled  at  least  half  an  inch  deep  with 
)xin.  White  porcelain  dishes  must  not  be  used,  but  dishes  of  some  dark 
aterial.  W  e  find  that  deep  vulcanite,  ebonite,  or  papier  mache  dishes 
e  the  best.  The  exposed  plate  is  then  removed  from  the  dark  slide 
camera  by  means  of  a  changing  bag,  and  immersed  in  the  Coxin 
ith,  being  careful  to  avoid  access  of  white  light  to  the  plate  during 
e  operation.  Cut  films  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  plates, 
id  it  is  well  to  fix  them  in  a  metal  film-holder  so  as  to  keep  them 
lly  immersed.  When  immersing  in  the  Coxin  bath  for  about  two 
inutes  (though  a  longer  period  causes  no  injury),  the  emulsion  side 
ust  be  up.  The  plate  is  then  removed  with  the  fingers,  or  tongs,  and 
d  as  quickly  as  possible  horizontally  (i.e.,  flat),  in  the  developing  solu- 
>n.  The  developing  dish  should  then  be  placed  ready  for  use  next -the 
>xin  bath.  Develop  the  plate  without  allowing  an  unnecessary  amount 
light  to  fall  upon  it  during  the  first  minute  or  two.  The  operator 
lould  therefore  stand  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  dish.  The 
ate  should  never  be  removed  from  the  developer  for  inspection, 
d  the  process  of  development  must  be  judged  by  looking  on  the 
rface  of  the  plate,  and  not  by  transmitted  light,  as  light  through 
e  glass  side  may  fog  the  plate.  Sufficient  solution  should  be  em- 
ayed  to  cover  the  plate  during  the  entire  developing  operation, 
en  when  the  tray  is  being  shaken.  When  fully  developed  the 
ite  is  immersed  immediately  in  the  fixing  bath,  which  may  be  of 
y  ordinary  kind.  If  desired,  the  plate  can  be  washed  a  little  pre- 
aus  to  fixing  by  beipg  held  in  the  hand  and  moved  to  and  fro  in 
e  water.  Such  washing,  however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
hen  perfectly  fixed— i.e., 'when  the  back  of  the  plate  no  longer 
pears  “milky”  (it  can  be  removed  from  the  fixing  bath  and  turned 
ar  for  inspection)  the  plate  can  be  washed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
a  red  stain  disappears.  Shouiu  the  fingers  come  in  contact  with  the 
xin  solution,  they  should  always  be  at  once  washed  in  a  dish  oi 
ter,  which  should  be  kept  standing  ready.  It  is  well  to  wash  the 
nds  as  soon  as  possible  with  soap ;  the  stains  can  in  this  manner 
immediately  removed  without  any  trouble.  The  conditions  for 
:cess  are  :  Never  remove  the  plate  or  film — or  even  any  portion 
it  from  the  Coxin  until  the  two  minutes  have  elapsed,  and  then 
nsfer  at  once  into  the  developer.  Never  remove  the  plate  or  film — - 
even  any  portion  of  it— from  the  developer  until  the  process  is 
shed,  and  see  that  sufficient  solution  is  employed.  Messrs.  Butcher 
)ply  a  special  changing  bag  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the 
>osed  plate  to  the  staining  solution,  also  an  extremely  simple 
uce,  which  can  be  fitted  to  any  ordinary  developing  dish,  for  ' 
eloping  roll  films.  We  find  that  any  developer,  with  the  exception 
1  those  containing  iron,  may  be  used.  The  solution  should  not  be 
weak,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of 
ussium  should  always  be  added.  As  the  dye  may  be  used  over 
1  over  again  a  tin  of  it  will  last  for  a  very  long  time. 


Sv  Christmas  Mounts.  Messrs.  H.  and  W.  Green,  Crown  Photo 
Manufactory,  Rotherham. 

V  sample  packet  of  new  Christmas  and  New  Year  mounts  reaches 
i  from  Messrs.  H.  and  W.  Green.  The  mounts,  which  are  of  the 
■  cy  folding  and  slip-in  patterns,  have  appropriate  mottoes  and 
1  uld  command  a  ready  sale.  We  like  the  “  Fairy,”  “  Gardenia  ”  and 
‘  abridge  ”  patterns  immensely.  We  are  informed  that  any  of  the 
ii’s  stock  mounts  can  be  supplied  with  Christmas  mottoes 'blocked 

i  fold,  silver,  or  white. 

! 


The  Model  D  “  Cornex  ”  Camera.  R.  and  J.  Beck,  Ltd. ,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Beck,  Ltd.,  send  for  our  inspection  one  of  their  new 
focussing  patterns  of  magazine  Opiate  cameras.  The  “  D  ”  pattern 
is  the  one  now  before  us,  and  in  this  camera  they  have  replaced  the 
rack  and  pinion  focussing  motion  by  a  direct  cam  action  movement, 
which  works  very  smoothly,  and  has  not  the  same  amount  of  back 
lash  or  does  not  show  the  same  amount  of  wear  as  the  older  mount. 
When  focussing,  the  plates  are  moved  and  not  the  lens ;  this  action, 
combined  with  the  well  known  “  Cornex  Index,”  provides  one  with 


an  accurate  and  rapid  means  of  focussing.  The  camera  is  strongly 
made  and  leather  covered,  the  shutter  is  the  “  B.  and  L.”  Standard 
Unicum  for  time,  bulb,  and  instantaneous  exposures  of  1,  1-5,  1-25, 

and  1-100  of  a  second ;  the  finders  are  brilliant  with  spring  open 
covers,  the  changing  movement  is  strong  and  certain,  while  the  lens 
is  a  Beck  symmetrical,  with  an  aperture  of  F.  8.  The  camera  is 
one  we  like  very  much  indeed,  and  appeals  to  us  as  a  highly  creditable 
specimen  of  London  workmanship. 

- * - - 

patent  Deu)$* 


The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  Sep¬ 
tember  21  and  September  26,  1903  : — 

Washing  Apparatus. — No.  20,446.  “Improved  apparatus  for  wash¬ 
ing  or  developing  photographic  plates,  films,  prints,  and  the  like.” 
John  Beddell  Stanford  Macllwaine. 

Focussing. — -No.  20,564.  “  Improved  means  for  determining  the  dis¬ 

tance  of  objects  specially  applicable  for  focussing  in  taking  photo¬ 
graphs.”  Francis  Lane  Head. 

Enlarging  Cameras. — No.  20,631.  “  Improvements  in  photographic 

enlargement  cameras.”  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  and 
Frank  Heaton  Ibbetson. 

Developing  Apparatus. — No.  20,674.  “Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  developing  roller  films  in  day-light.”  Sally  Jaffe. 

Printing  Frames. — No.  20,760.  “  Improvements  in  printing  frames  for 

picture  postcards  and  the  like.”  William  Frederic  Butcher. 

- ♦ - - 

Exhibition  at  Plymouth. — In  connection  with  the  biggest,  general 
exhibition  there  has  been  held  in  the  west,  there  will  be  a  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibition  from  the  4th  to  the  18th  November,  inclusive. 
The  classes  are  for  amateurs,  profess  on  a  Is,  and  bona  fide  members  of 
photographici  societies  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  there  are  no 
absurdly  drawn  fine  distinctions.  Silver  and  bronze  medals  will  le 
awarded,  with  a  special  medal  for  the  best  exhibit  in  the  show ;  as 
well  as  diplomas  for  meritorious  work.  The  committee  has  put  this 
section  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Rowe,  formerly  associated  with 
editorial  work  on  “Photography.”  The  judges  are  Mr.  H.  Snowden 
Ward,  editor  of  “  The  Photogram,”  and  Mr.  WT alter  D.  Finch,  head 
master  of  the  School  of  Art,  Teignmouth.  Particulars  will  be  sent  to 
intending  exhibitors  by  rending  an  addressed  prepaid  envelope  to  Mr. 
A.  D.  Breeze,  41,  Union  Street,  Plymouth,  or  to  the  manager  of  the 
section,  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Rowe,  2,  Walnut  Villas,  Cockington,  Torquay. 
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commercial  $  legal  intelligence 


Messrs.  Sanders  and  Crowhurst,  photo  dealers,  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  London,  W. ,  have  adopted  the  telegraphic  name  of 
“  Optogram.” 

Heliotone  Printing  Company,  Limited. — The  above-named  company 
has  been  registered  with  a  capital  of  £2,000  in  £1  shares.  Object  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  printers,  photographers,  etc.  No  initial 
public  issue.  Registered  without  articles  of  association. 

Edison  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited. — The  above-named  com¬ 
pany  has  been  registered  with  a  capital  of  £100  in  £1  shares.  Object, 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers,  iron 
and  brass  founders,  makers  and  dealers  in  mechanical  and  other 
novelties,  phonographs,  gramophones,  records,  or  other  talking 
machines,  or  appliances,  projecting  kinetoscopes,  photographic  films, 
X-ray  apparatus,  electrical  appliances  and  batteries,  motor  car  engines, 
etc.  No  initial  public  issue.  Registered  without  Articles  of 
Association. 

James  A.  Sinclair  and  Co.,  Limited. — This  company  has  been 
registered  with  a  capital  of  £10,000  in  £1  shares.  Object  to  adopt 
an  agreement  with  J.  A.  Sinclair  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
manufacturers  of  and  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  photographic 
materials,  apparatus  and  appliances  of  all  kinds,  dealers  in  opera  and 
field  glass-es,  optical  instruments,  microscopes  and  other  scientific 
instruments,  etc.  No  initial  public  issue.  The  first  directors  (to 
number  not  less  than  tjvo  nor  more  than  five)  are  J.  A.  Sinclair  and 
E.  V.  B.  Christian.  J.  A.  Sinclair  is  managing  director,  and  may 
retain  office  while  holding  3,000  shares.  Qualification  of  ordinary 
directors  £50.  Remuneration,  except  managing  director,  as  fixed  by 
the  company. 

The  Inspector-General  in  Bankruptcy  in  an  appendix  on  some  of 
the  most  noteworthy  failures  of  the  year  cites  the  case  of  No.  1,170 
of  1902.  In  that  case  the  liabilities  expected  to  rank  were  £30,487, 
the  assets  estimated  by  debtor  were  £6,531.  and  the  probable  value 
on  realisation  was  £500.  The  debtor  was  adjudged  bankrupt  in  1892 
when  trading  as  a  photographer.  In  1897  on  getting  his  discharge  he 
obtained  employment  as  accountant  to  a  company.  At  the  end  of 
the  same  year  he  was  convicted  (he  alleges  wrongfully)  of  forgery,  but 
was  released  on  his  own  recognisances.  He  then  became  cashier  and 
book-keeper  to  a  large  trading  company  at  a  salary'  of  £240  per  year, 
but  in  1900  he  began  a  sy'stem  of  embezzlement  by  forging  the  name  of 
the  manager  and  manipulating  the  books  of  account,  and  in  September, 
1902,  he  was  arrested  and  convicted  on  a  charge  of  forgery  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  five  years’  penal  servitude.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the 
cheques  fraudulently  signed  or  endorsed  was  £58,462,  but  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  went  back  to  the  company,  and  their  total  loss  is 
estimated  at  £26,573.  Of  this  sum  the  debtor  appears  to  have  sunk 
about  £20,000  in  various  more  or  less  speculative  enteprises,  and  to 
have  paid  about  £3,000  to  “blackmailers”  who  threatened  to  disclose 
his  previous  conviction  to  his  employers.  He  alleges  that  it  was  in 
fact  the  pressure  of  these  persons  that  induced  him  to  begin 
embezzling. 

A  Horse  that  had  its  Photo  Taken. — 'One  of  the  cases  down  for 
hearing  at  the  Blackpool  County  Court-  on  Wednesday  was  that  in 
which  R.  W.  Lord,  photographer,  of  Boulton,  claimed  £3  16s.  6d. 
from  Billington  Bros.,  of  Carleton,  for  photos  supplied.  Mr.  Hugh 
Butchjer  (appeared,  for  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Callis  Ifofi  defendants. — 
Plaintiff  stated  that  in  May,  1902,  a  man  named  Joseph  Lee  went  to 
him  from  Billington’s  Stud  Farm  at  Carleton,  and  said  defendants 
wanted  some  photos  taken  of  a  horse.  Plaintiff  went  to  the  farm  and 
took  twelve  negatives  of  the  horse.  On  the  following  day  one  of  the 
Billingtons  went  to  his  house  for  the  proofs,  and  his  (plaintiff’s)  wife 
gave  them  to  him.  The  day  following  two  of  the  defendants,  along 
with  a  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  and  his  fiancee,  called  at  plaintiff’s 
shop  and  selected  the  photos  they  wanted.  On  completing  the  photos, 
he  delivered  them  at  South  Shore,  as  he  had  been  asked.  One  of  the 
Billingtons  lived  there.  He  sent  his  bill  to  Billington  Bros,  at  Carle- 
ton.  but  did  not  receive  any  answer.  Some  time  after  he  met  de¬ 
fendants  and  asked  them  about  the  photos,  but  they  said  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them — it  was  a  brother  at  South  Shore.  Plaintiff 


sent  the  bill  to  South  Shore,  but  Mr.  Billington  returned  it,  and  told) 
him  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Wilson,  in  Scotland.  That  gentleman  uLo 
returned  it,  and  said  the  Billington  Bros,  were  the  people  who  had 
to  do  with  the  photos. — Mr.  Callis  put  certain  photos  in  to  show  that 
theyT  had  not  been  taken  for  Billington  Bros. — Mr.  Butcher:  There  i- 
a  horse  on  them  all. — Mr.  Callis:  No,  there  is  not.  The  horse  has 
become  a  dog  in  the  first  instance. — Joseph  Lee,  formerly  a  cow  mar 
in  the  employ  of  Billington  Bros.,  spoke  to  going  to  ask  Mr.  Lord  ti  i 
take  the  photos. — Ada  Lord,  wife  of  the  plaintiff,  spoke  to  giving  the 1 
proofs  to  a  member  of  “Billington  Bros.” — Henry  Billington  gave 
evidence  to  show  that  it  was  (Mr.  Wilson  and  Misis  Lomas  who  had 
ordered  the  photos,  as  the  former  was  thinking  of  buying  the  horse. 
Mr.  Lord  also  delivered  the  photos  at  the  address  of  .Mr.  Wilson,  at 
South  Shore. — Robert  Billington  gave  similar  evidence. — 11  is  Honour 
.said  all  this  had  taken  place  in  May  of  last  year,  and  he  did  not  think 
any  of  the  persons  would  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  what  took 
place,  but  of  course  they  must  have  the  main  points  in  their  memoir 
His  Honour  thought  if  Billington  Bros,  sent  their  own  cowkeeper.  and; 
said  nothing  about  who  was  responsible  for  the  photos,  they  made 
themselves  responsible.  The  conduct  of  the  photographer  was  alto 
gether  against  Mr.  Wilson  having  ordered  the  photos.  If  Mr.  Wilsorj 
had  the  matter  in  hand,  why  should  the  photographer  act  in  the  waA 
he  did?  He  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed. 

How  to  Stamp  out  a  Pernicious  System. — At  the  Richmond  Borougl 
Court  on  Thursday,  Marks  and  Co.,  photographic  enlargers,  West 
moreland  Art  Studio,  St.  Thomas’  Road,  South  Hackney,  were  sum 
moned  for  unlawfully  detaining  a  photograph,  value  Is.  6d.,  th< 
property'  of  Frederick  William  Dimblehy,  Waitara,  Kew  Road,  Rich 
mond.  There  was  no  reply  when  the  name  was  called,  and  Warran 
Officer  Taylor  said  he  had  served  the  summons  at  the  address  named 
which  was  a  large  private  house,  with  no  outward  indication  of  an’ 
business  being  carried  on.  Mr.  Dimbleby  conducted  his  own  case 
and  said  he  had  taken  proceedings,  not  only  for  his  own  protection' 
but  also  for  other  people,  who  had  Avritten  to  him  complaining  c 
similar  cases.  A  man  had  called  at  his  house  and  stated  that  his  firr 
Avere  opening  a  branch  in  Richmond,  but  wished  to  present  free  erj 
largements  of  portraits  to  a  feAv  residents  as  a  means  of  advertisemeni 
Mrs.  Dimbleby  at  last  consented  to  part  Avith  a  photograph,  and  tv- 
days  later  another  man  called  and  produced  what  he  said  Avas  a  roug 
proof  of  the  enlargement,  at  the  same  time  shoAving  samples  of  frame 
He  quoted  prices  from  33s.  doAvn  to  16s.,  and  none  of  them  appeare 
to  be  Avorth  more  than  5s.  Mrs.  Dimbleby  refused  to  order  and  tl 
man  Avent  a-Avay.  A  letter  Avas  then  Avritten  to  the  firm  asking  for  tl 
return  of  the  photograph,  and  an  answer  Avas  received  that  ft 
enlargements  Avere  only  made  on  condition  that  one  of  their  fram 
Avas  ordered,  and  that  the  prices  quoted  were  just  what  any  sm; 
shopkeeper  Avould  ask.  Further  letters  Avere  Avritten,  and  then  31 
Dimbleby  applied  for  the  summons.  Two  days  later  the  photograp 
Avas  received  through  the  post,  but  as  there  Avas  no  stamp  on  1 
packet  Mr.  Dimbleby'  had  to  pay  2d.  postage.  He  could  only  ask. 
the  defendant  had  treated  the  Bench  Avith  the  same  contempt  as  j 
had  treated  him,  that  they  Avould  make  an  order  for  costs.  3 
Dimbleby'  bore  out  the  above  statement,  adding  that  the  first  c  j 
vasser  distinctly  said  that  the  enlargement  Avould  be  absolut 
free,  but  he  should  expect  her  to  recommend  the  firm  to  her  frier*  ( 
He  added,  “  Perhaps  if  atou  are  satisfied  with  our  Avork  you  avoi| 
alloAv  us  to  frame  the  picture.”  Witness  replied  that  she  could  i 
say  anything  about  that,  and  he  thanked  her  and  Avent  a,Avay.  On  1 
16th  September  another  man  called,  giving  the  name  of  the  sa 
firm,  and  shoAving  samples  of  frames,  but  witness  refused  to  give  1 
an  order.  Mr.  Dimbleby  formally  proved  the  demand  which  he  I 
made  for  the  return  of  the  photograph  and  a  further  demand  af 
the  summons  Avas  served,  to  produce  the  various  letters  which 
wrote.  The  Mayor  said  they  Avere  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Dimbleby 
bringing  the  case  into  Court  and  trying  to  stop  this  tricky  Avay 
doing  business.  Mr.  Dimbleby  said  he  did  not  ask  for  personal  co:< 
but  subsequently  suggested  that  a  guinea  might  be  allowed,  and  “ 
Avould  give  it  to  a  charity.  An  order  was  made  for  this  sum,  togetl 
Avith  the  Court  costs,  or  14  days  in  default. 


The  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society’s  third  annual  dinner  will 
held  at  the  Carlton  Hotel  on  November  18th  next. 
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THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

Third  Notice. 

Scientific  Section. 

The  scientific  section  of  the  New  Gallery  Exhibition  will  be  found 
:o  include  a  goodly  number  of  photographs  illustrating  some  of  the 
countless  applications  of  the  camera  to  scientific  research.  The  work 
^  not  necessarily  that  of  the  past  twelve  months;  in  fact,  the  idea 
las  been  to  bring  together  a  few  of  the  more  striking  achievements 
)f  the  scientific  photographer  over  a  number  of  years,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  visitor  will  be  confronted  by  numerous  examples  that  have 
igured  before  hi  the  exhibitions  of  this  and  similar  societies. 

Probably,  the  least  attractive  yet  the  most  convincing  evidence  of 
fie  immense  services  of  photography  to  science  will  be  found  hi  the 
istronomical  photographs  which  first  engage  the  attention  on  reaching 
fie  balcony.  Even  those  of  us  with  the  least  appetite  for  astronomy 
nay  find  interesting  matter  in  the  frames  lent  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer 
md  the  Astronomer  Royal.  The  former  has  devoted  much  attention 
;o  the  photo-spectroscopic  examination  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
me  may  see  how  with  the  camera  and  the  spectroscope  he  has 
letermined  the  existence  of  many  terrestial  elements  in  stars, 
neteorites,  etc.  Eclipse  and  sunspot  photographs  form  the  principal 
3art  of  the  Astronomer  Royal’s  contribution,  one  of  the  sunspots 
icing  the  largest  ever  photographed  at  Greenwich. 

Telephotography  is  strongly  represented.  We  find  Boissonnas’ 
'amous  photograph  of  Mont  Blanc  from  a  distance  of  70  kilometres, 
vhich  secured  the  society’s  medal  many  years  ago,  and  still  retains 
t  position  in  the  front  rank  of  work  of  its  kind.  Close  by  will  be 
’ound  later  work  by  the  same  exhibitor,  who  shows  in  each  case  a 
ihotograph  made  with  an  ordinary  lens,  a  helephotograph  from  the 
lame  view  point,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  same  of  considerable 
nagnitude.  Mr.  Bagot  Molesworth  exhibits  Vesuvius  taken  from  a 
listance  of  eight  miles,  and  some  architectural  details  in  Rome,  but 
leither  of  these  telephotographs  strikes  us  as  being  as  good  as  some 
>f  Mr.  Molesworth’s  previous  work.  It  is  interesting  to  be  reminded 
fiat  the  late  Professor  W.  Iv.  Burton,  of  Tokio,  was  alive  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  telescope  applied  to  the  camera.  Mr.  Dallmeyer 
ends  two  prints  by  Burton,  showing  the  ordinary  photograph  and 
fie  enlarged  portion  of  the  same  view  secured  with  the  telephoto 
ittachment.  Mr.  Dallmeyer  is  also  the  exhibitor  of  a  telephotograph 
)f  the  “  Tei-Yen,”  the  Chinese  warship  sunk  by  the  Japanese  during 
fie  hostilities  between  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Ernest  Marriage  has 
several  very  successful  photographs  of  the  same  description.  In  No. 
>52  he  presents  three  comparative  prints  taken  (1)  with  an  ordinary 
ens,  (2)  with  the  same  lens  combined  with  a  moderate  power  negative 
dement,  and  (3)  with  a  high  power  negative  attachment,  the  last 
wo  showing  magnifications  respectively  of  4.82  and  11  times. 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Banfield  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  successful 
ssue  of  his  attempts  to  record  the  life  history  of  a  splash  (No.  383). 
Te  shows  a  series  of  thirty-six  photographs  actual  size,  illustrating 
fie  effect  produced  from  first  to  last  by  the  dropping  of  a  rough 
deel  sphere  from  a  height  of  five  inches  into  a  vessel  of  milk.  .The 
irst  twelve  prints  show  the  formation  and  the  dissipation  of  the 
:rater;  others  trace  the  appearance  and  growth  of  the  emergent 
et  which  follows  the  dropping  of  a  body  into  liquids;  and  the 
emaining  prints  illustrate  the  collapse  of  the  jet  of  milk  and  the 
levelopment  of  the  second  and  third  concentric  ripples.  These  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  are  particularly  clear  and  free  from  flaw,  were  taken 
vith  the  light  given  by  the  discharge  of  twelve  quart  Leyden  jars 
tcioss  a  gap  of  1£  inch,  the  approximate  exposure  of  each  photograph 
)eing  equal  to  from  .0000017  to  .0000012  second. 

Photography  amongst  mines  and  miners  is  a  branch  of  work  that 
las  been  left,  with  few  exceptions,  to  those  who  first  called  real 
ittention  to  this  application  of  the  camera — Mr.  Herbert  W.  Hughes 
md  Mr.  J.  C.  Burrow.  Mr.  Hughes  shows  some  very  good  flash 
iglit  pictures  illustrating  the  testing  for  gas  in  the  ten-yard  seam 
)f  a  Staffordshire  mine,  and  the  building  of  a  “  cog  ”  of  heavy  timbers 
0  support  the  roof  of  the  excavation.  Mr.  Hughes  obtained  his 
rhotographs  by  burning  powdered  magnesium  in  the  oxy-hydrogen 


blow-pipe  flame.  He  used  two  lamps,  burning  sixty  grains  of  mag¬ 
nesium  in  each.  The  exposure  under  these  conditions  was  about 
three  seconds  at  f/22  on  a  Cadet  Lightning  plate.  Mr.  Burrow  shows 
us  a  glimpse  deep  down  hi  a  Cornish  tin  mine,  and  a  vast  chamber 
3C0  feet  below  the  surface  in  a  Festiniog  slate  mine.  These  photo¬ 
graphs  cannot  fail  to  interest  both  those  who  have  made  a  descent 
and  those  who  have  still  to  experience  the  thrilling  moments  of  a 
first  visit  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  refer 
here  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer’s  employment  of  artificial  light  in  places 
where  daylight  can  hardly  enter.  We  allude  to  his  picture  taken  in 
the  hold  of  a  battleship  showing  a  man  stoking  a  Belleville  boiler. 
In  this  case  two  flash  lamps  were  employed,  one  of  them  being  placed 
within  the  furnace  door,  and  the  effect  is  good,  considering  all  the 
circumstances.  Mr.  Fred.  Marsh  shows  near  by  four  photographs 
taken  at  a  gas  works  by  artificial  light,  and  very  creditable  they  are. 
They  include  a  print  that  was  medalled  at  an  earlier  R.P.S.  show. 

Natural  history  photography  is  ably  represented  by  Mr.  Douglas 
English,  Mr.  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Lodge.  The 
last-named  has  on  viewT  the  early  telephotographs  of  sea  birds  which 
in  the  first  days  of  the  use  of  this  instrument  gained  for  him  the 
Society’s  medal.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  half  dozen  examples 
included  in  this  frame  have  never  been  excelled,  if  equalled,  although 
many  imitators  of  Lodge,  Kearton,  and  the  few  others  who  created 
this  field  of  work  have  been  upon  the  scene  for  some  years.  Mr. 
English  contributes  nine  frames  of  dainty  pictures  of  mice,  rats, 
voles,  butterflies,  etc.,  and  in  every  case  the  little  creatures  seem  to 
be  quite  at  home  and  at  ease. 

Mr.  Dugmore  shows  eight  photographs  of  fish,  taken  from  life 
at  Key  West,  Florida.  We  are  told  that  isochromatic  plates  were 
used,  owing  to  the  brightness  of  the  colouring  of  the  specimens, 
which  were  placed  in  a  special  aquarium  surrounded  with  a  vegetable 
growth  suitable  to  their  environment.  The  exhibitor  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  the  good  quality  of  his  work,  which  can  only  be  undertaken 
successfully  at  the  expense  of  much  patience  and  painstaking  study. 
His  birds  perched  upon  a  twig  are  also  happy  enough,  and  the  whole 
series  reflects  much  credit  upon  the  exhibitor. 

The  employment  of  photography  for  recording  purposes  in  botanical 
study  seems  likely  to  be  rapidly  extended  in  the  near  future.  Mr. 
Henry  Troth,  of  Philadelphia,  contributes  a  dozen  very  clean  and 
dainty  photographs  of,  plants,  some  of  which  have  been  adopted,  we 
believe,  in  American  schools  for  educational  purposes.  Sir  W.  T. 
Thiselton-Dyer  sends  from  Kew  a  number  of  photographs  of  various 
details  of  English  and  foreign  plants  which  cannot  fail  to  convince 
one  that  in  this,  as  in  other  directions,  photography  is  playing  a 
most  important  part. 

There  is  a  good  show  of  reproduction  processes.  The  Rembrandt 
Intaglio  Printing  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  on  exhibition  some  half-dozen 
examples  of  their  modified  photogravure  process,  a  specimen  of  which 
is  issued  with  the  catalogue.  All  are  copies  of  paintings,  however, 
and  it  might  have  been  well  to  show  the  application  of  the  process 
to  the  reproduction  of  photographs  from  nature.  Pure  photogravure 
is  seen  in  the  fine  examples  by  Messrs.  T.  and  R.  Annan  and  Sons, 
taken  from  both  paintings  and  photographs.  They  bring  out  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  beauties  of  the  process,  and  are  a  great  credit  to 
the  producer.  This  firm  has  already  taken  the  Society’s  medal  for 
photogravure,  the  successful  prints  being  again  exhibited  this  year. 
Mr.  Walter  L.  Colls  shows  a  number  of  reproductions  of  pen  and  ink 
drawings,  paintings  in  water  colour  and  oil,  etc. ,  which  will  attract 
the  attention  of  all  interested  in  this  phase  of  photography  on  account 
of  their  good  qualities.  Mr.  Hort  Player  is  also  the  exhibitor  of 
reproductions  by  his  “  Playertype  ”  or  absorption  process,  in  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  a  negative  is  obtained  by  allowing  yellow  light 
to  pass  through  chloride  or  bromo-chloride  paper  on  to  the  picture 
to  be  copied.  The  process  has  been  fully  described  in  the  “  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal”  of  January  last.  The  Board  of  Education  lend, 
from  South  Kensington,  several  photographic  reproductions  of  brocades 
and  red  chalk  studies  by  Alfred  Stevens,  which  are  interesting,  but 
do  not  call  for  special  attention.  In  this  category  also  must  be 
mentioned  Mr.  J.  S.  Teape's  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson’s  older  photo¬ 
ceramic  enamels.  We  are  reminded  that  these  pictures  are  absolutely 
permanent.  Mr.  Teape  thus  outlines  the  process  with  which  his 
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work  was  done,  a  process  different,  we  believe,  in  some  particulars, 
from  that  followed  by  Mr.  Henderson.  He  prepares  a  wet  collodion 
positive,  and  deposits  upon  it  certain  metals  capable  of  bearing  the 
high  temperature  of  the  muffle  furnace  and  of  giving  the  depth  and 
colour  of  image  required  in  the  finished  picture.  The  film  is  then 
transferred  to  a  white  enamel  plaque  and  fired  in  the  muffle,  when 
the  deposited  metal  is  absorbed  by  the  molten  enamel.  The  effect  is 
very  fine.  We  are  correct,  we  believe,  in  saying  that  Mr.  Teape 
prepares  not  only  the  image  and  burns  it  in,  but  also  the  actual 
enamel  plaque  used.  General  Waterhouse  sends  some  interesting 
examples  of  photo-mechanical  processes  as  practised  under  him  at  the 
'Calcutta  office  of  the  India  Survey. 

Colour  photography  is  represented  by  examples  of  the  Lumiere,  and 
the  Sanger-Shepherd  processes,  and  that  which,  practised  by  Mr.  W. 
E.  Brewerton,  secured  a  medal  for  him  a  few  years  ago.  Lumiere’s 
exhibit  is  the  most  instructive,  as  it  illustrates  the  steps  in  the 
process  of  printing  in  colour  upon  paper.  ’  Three  negatives  are  taken 
in  the  usual  manner  through  colour  filters,  and  an  ordinary  bromide 
print  is  made  from  the  negative  taken  through  the  red  screen.  This 
is  toned  a  blue  colour  and  upon  it  is  superimposed  prints  made 
in  bichromated  gelatine  from  the  negatives  made  through  the  blue 
and  the  green  screens  and  stained  yellow  and  red  respectively.  The 
frame  gives  the  visitor  the  opportunity  of  following  the  processes 
and  appreciating  the  precise  effect  of  each  advance  towards  the  com¬ 
pleted  picture.  The  Sanger-Shepherd  process  is  in  evidence  in  Dr. 
Albert  Norman’s  clever  three-colour  photo-micrographic  slides  of 
various  crystals,  and  sections  of  portions  of  skin  and  other  human  parts 
magnified  up  to  50  times,  as  well  as  in  those  of  bacilli,  etc.,  which 
have  been  magnified  as  much  as  2,000  times  in  the  copying.  We  are 
not  entirely  pleased  with  Mr.  E.  P.  Reynold’s  stereoscopic  slides  by 
the  same  method;  they  show  errors  and  exaggerations  of  colouring 
which  must  be  got  rid  of  before  this  exhibitor’s  work  may  be  called 
a  fair  success.  Miss  Acland  has  on  view  four  portrits  and  groups 
made  by  the  three-colour  process  with  her  own  modifications,  but 
they  do  not  call  for  a  large  measure  of  praise.  The  prints  on  paper 
by  the  ferro-prussiate  and  imbibition  process  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
W.  E.  and  S.  R.  Brewerton  have  many  points  of  excellence,  from 
which,  however,  certain  obvious  defects  detract. 

Three  small  frames  containing  some  of  Captain  Wilson-Barker’s 
cloud  photographs  are  likely  to  escape  attention.  They  show  some 
of  the  forms  taken  by  clouds  and  constitute  a  small  selection  of 
numerous  interesting  types  recorded  by  the  exhibitor,  who,  Com¬ 
mander  of  H.M.S.  “Worcester,”  and  a  student  of  weather  conditions, 
has  done  much  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  this  subject.  A  little 
further  along  will  be  found  some  of  Dr.  Vaughan  CornTsh’s  wonder¬ 
ful  photographs  of  ripples  in  clouds,  in  water,  in  sand,  and  in  snow. 
No.  408,  though  not  new  to  visitors  to  the  “  Royal  ”  exhibitions,  will 
attract  attention  by  reason  of  the  remarkable  nature  of  the  crossing 
waves  of  water  that  it  portrays. 

Radiography  is  represented  by  a  frame  containing  16  prints  show¬ 
ing  in  a  very  convincing  manner  the  various  stages  in  the  incubation 
of  a  pigeon’s  egg.  In  this  series  (No.  382),  Mr.  W.  M.  Martin  has  in¬ 
cluded  radiographs  taken  on  the  first,  third  to  twelfth,  fourteenth, 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  (the  hatching)  days,  the  last  two  showing 
the  bird  four  hours  after  hatching  and  the  discarded  shell.  The  same 
exhibitor  attains  a  like  success  in  No.  406,  a  series  of  40  radiographs 
illustrating  the  evolution  of  the  common  frog,  from  the  spawn  stage 
to  full  growth,  Nos.  1-17  representing  the  fish-like  and  herbivorous 
period,  and  the  remaining  prints  the  carnivorous  and  reptiliform 
period.  Elsewhere  will  be  found  the  radiograph  of  a  portion  of  a 
human  leg,  due  to  Mr.  Wilson  Noble,  and  for*  which  we  believe  he 
vas  the  recipient  of  a  medal  at  one  of  the  Society’s  earlier  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Alfred  Watkins  presses  the  claims  of  factorial  development 
in  the  frames  of  negatives  and  prints  which  appear  under  his  name. 
The  first  presents  six  negatives  on  as  many  brands  of  plates  developed 
entirely  by  the  appearance  of  image  method.  The  exposures  range 
from  half  to  three  and  a  half  seconds,  but  the  results  show  but  a 
small  difference.  The  same  test  has  been  applied  to  six  different 
bromide  papers  with  a  very  similar  result. 

Professor  C.  V.  Boys  produced  years  ago  some  very  clever  photo¬ 
graphs  of  rapidly  moving  objects  which  are  shown  again  in  the 
present  exhibition.  He  was  able  to  photograph  bullets  and  shot  in 


their  flight  from  the  gun,  andi  the  series  is,  we  believe,  still  unique. 
The  six  photographs  show  a  magazine  rifle  bullet  striking  a  sheet  of 
plate-glass  and  the  back-splash  of  powdered  glass  is  very  clearly  ren¬ 
dered.  The  visitor  will  also  see  bow  the  bullet,  after  passing  through 
the  plate,  continues  its  course  surrounded  with  particles  of  the  shat¬ 
tered  glass.  The  prints  also  reproduce  in  a  very  marked  manner 
the  waves  of  compressed  air  extending  from  the  nose  of  the  bullet ; 
and  their  reflection  from  surrounding  surfaces  is  strikingly  rendered. 
The  elaborate  nature  of  Professor  Boys’s  arrangements  for  photo¬ 
graphing  these  bullets  will  be  gathered  to  some  extent  when  it  is 
remembered  that  their  rate  of  progression  was  as  much  as  2,000  feet 
per  second. 

Photography  from  aloft  will  soon,  no  doubt,  be  a  matter  of  every¬ 
day  experience.  For  the  present,  however,  this  field  of  work  is 
reserved  for  the  few.  We  find  three  exhibitors  of  balloon  pictures 
this  year.  Mr.  W.  N.  Jennings’s  view  of  Philadelphia,  which  figured 
in  the  exhibition  some  years  ago,  is  again  shown,  and  close  by  hang 
several  prints  by  Captain  Mario  Moris,  who,  employing  both  balloon 
and  telephoto  lens,  has  secured  some  interesting  pictures  of  move¬ 
ments  of  troops  from  heights  varying  from  200  to  800  metres.  They 
are  clear  and  well  defined,  a  description  which  is  not  always  applicable 
to  photographs  of  this  order.  We  have  to  thank  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon 
for  the  remaining  balloon  pictures.  They  are  interesting  as  bearing 
upon  his  flight  over  the  Irish  Sea.  Very  curious,  and  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion  is  the  photograph  from  a  height  of  600  feet,  showing  the  sea 
bottom  at  a  depth  of  ten  fathoms.  The  same  exhibitor  has  also  a 
good  view  of  the  Tower  Bridge  and  the  vicinity  from  an  altitude  of 
4,000  feet. 

The  application  of  the  microscope  to  the  camera  is  illustrated  on  a 
large  scale.  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  the  Director  of  Ivew  Gardens, 
lends  about  a  score  of  examples  which  will  appeal  both  to  the  micro- 
scopist  and  the  botanist.  They  show  the  structure  at  various  magni¬ 
fications  of  plant  stems  and  fibres,  and  constitute  a  welcome  addition 
ti.  the  exhibition.  Dr.  Albert  Norman  is  to  the  fore  with  his  two 
frames  of  photo-micrographs  of  bacilli  cultures,  previously  exhibited 
in  Paris ;  and  in  another  part  of  the  balcony  some  two  dozen  slides 
of  crystals  and  anatomical  subjects  in  natural  colour,  to  which  allusion 
is  made  elsewhere,  will  be  found.  Dr.  Edward  Learning  has  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  excellent  photo-micrographs  of  cells,  the  merit  of  which  was 
recognised  by  the  judges  some  years  since;  and  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  the  good  work  shown  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  coming 
under  this  description.  Dr.  Edmund  Spitta’s  photo-micrographic  per¬ 
formances  have  made  his  name  familiar  to  many.  He  shows  a  fine 
collection  of  photographs  of  test  objects,  which  gained  for  him  a  silver 
medal  at  Paris.  This  frame,  and  two  others  clore  by,  will  bear  the 
closest  examination,  the  definition  being  very  fine.  The  arrangement 
of  the  silver  particles  in  plates  and  film  negatives  is  shown  at  con¬ 
siderable  magnification  by  Mr.  Edgar  Senior.  In  the  first  case  he  1 
exhibits  a  photo-micrograph  of  a  transverse  section  through  a  negative 
on  a  Sandell  cristoid  film  x  400  diameters,  and  the  same  film  with  an 
exposure  of  660  times  the  normal  at  the  same  degree  of  magnification 
He  also  shows  a  section  through  a  glass  negative  and  a  most  interest 
ing  photo-micrograph  of  a  section  through  the  red  of  the  spectrun 
by  Lippmann’s  interference  process.  This  is  magnified  11,000  diame 
ters,  and  clearly  shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of  planes  or  lamina 
with  increased  thickness  of  film.  Near  by  are  several  frames  of  photo 
micrographs  lent  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  pertaining  to  the  j 
internal  structure  of  steel  rails  and  castings,  and  the  detection  of  flaws 
and  undesirable  conditions  in  the  mass  of  the  metals  employed. 

Applied  to  geology,  photography  can  be  just  as  valuable  an  aid  as 
to  the  other  sciences.  Dr.  George  Abbott,  of  Canterbury,  shows  six 
photographs  of  concretionary  structures  from  the  cellular  magnesium 
limestone  of  Durham,  the  result  of  molecular  movement  of  calcium 
carbonate.  On  the  same  wall  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson  has  a  striking 
print  of  Mont  Pelee  in  eruption  on  July  9th,  1902,  and  another  showing 
curious  rain-furrow’s  in  the  volcanic  sand  in  St.  Vincent.  Dr.  Ander¬ 
son,  it  will  be  remembered,  left  for  the  scene  of  the  disturbances 
directly  the  eruptions  in  the  West  Indies  took  place,  and  made  a 
long  series  of  investigations  on  the  spot.  Four  frames  of  lightning 
photographs  just  in  front  of  these  last  exhibits  are  contributed  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Glew,  Mr.  T.  T.  Wing,  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd,  and  Mr. 
K.  Reichhelm.  They  do  not  call,  however,  for  particular  attention. 
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Amongst  miscellaneous  exhibits,  an  old  friend,  “Cinderella”  (515), 
)y  Mr.  J.  S.  Bergheim,  will  not  escape  attention.  The  large  photo¬ 
graph  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  work  of  the  Dallmeyer- 
lergheim  lens,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  softness  and  beauty.  The 
mailer  photographs  are  from  the  same  model  with  an  ordinary  lens, 
nd  all  three  are  entirely  untouched.  The  balcony  also  contains 
Qteresting  examples  of  the  Talbotype  process,  early  carbon  and  silver 
>rints,  a  series  illustrating  bee  culture  by  Mr.  Freshwater,  the  photo- 
;ravure  reproduction  of  the  design  for  the  affiliation  certificate  of 
distinction  executed  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Tilney,  and  a  good  number  of 
lides  of  scientific  applications  of  photography,  lent  by  Messrs.  Newton 
nd  Co.  and  Dr.  Charters  White,  which  deserve  detailed  notice,  but 
rust  be  passed  over  with  this  brief  reference. 

We  have  aimed  at  calling  attention  to  anything  that  seemed  worthy 
f  our  readers’  notice,  and  if,  in  doing  so,  little  has  been  passed  over, 
t  is  because  we  feel  that  there  is  little  in  the  section  that  does  not 
eserve  a  place. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

October  14-17. — Rotherham  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
I.  C.  Hemingway,,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham. 

October  28-29. — Ealing  Photographic  Society. 

October  28-30.— -City  of  Belfast  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club.  Hon. 
lecretaries,  Messrs.  D.  J.  Hogg,  3,  Trinity  Street;  and  H.  Cochrane, 
an.,  Y.M.C.A.,  Wellington  Place,  Belfast. 

November  4th  to  18th. — Plymouth.  Particulars  of  Mr.  Chas.  R. 
to  we,  2,  Walnut  Villas,  Cockington,  Torquay. 

November  5th  to  14th  inclusive. — Edinburgh  and  Midlothian  Home- 
workers’  seventh  annual  Competitive  and  General  Trades  Industrial 
Exhibition,  Waverley  (Market.  Secretary,  A.  T.  Hutchinson,  7,  North 
It.  Andrew  Street,  Edinburgh. 

November  11-14. — -The  Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 

iecretary,  Mr.  Walter  Selfe,  70,  Paragon  Road,  Hackney,  N.E. 

November  17-21. — The  Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Joint 

Exhibition  Secretaries,  J.  W.  Charlesworth,  1,  Joshua  Road,  Sheffield, 
nd  James  W.  Wright,  62,  Vale  Road,  Sheffield. 

November  18th,  19th,  and  20th. — The  Tunstall  and  District  Photo- 
raphic  Society.  Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Eachus  and  C.  J. 
Eardley,  High  Street,  Tunstall,  Staffs. 

November  18-21. — Sunderland  Photographic  Association’s  Open  Ex- 
ibition.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  E.  Kieffer,  1,  Stirling  Street,  Sunder- 
md. 

November  18-25. — Southsea.  Hon.  Secretary,  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
'embroke  Road,  Portsmouth. 

November  21,  December  5. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society, 
[on.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  M'Culloch,  W.S.,  3a,  North  Street,  David 
treet,  Edinburgh. 

December  2-5. — Hove.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  R.  Sargent,  55,  The 
Drive,  Hove. 

December  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th. — Hull  Photographic  Society.  Exhibi- 
lon  of  members’  slides  and  prints.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Hind  son ; 
ssistant  secretary,  D.  L.  Cockcroft,  6,  Freehold  Street,  Hull. 
December  11-19. — Southampton.  Hon.  Secretary,  S.  G.  Kimber, 
Oakdene,”  Highfield,  Southampton. 

February  13th,  1904. — The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation,  at 
'erth. 

April  6th,  1904. — The  Croydon  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Secretary, 
V.  G.  Walder. 

- - ♦ - 

The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Cripplegate  Photographic  Society 
ill  be  held  at  Cripplegate  Institute  from  February  29th  to  March  3rd, 
904,  inclusive.  Entry  forms  will  be  ready  shortly,  and  can  be 
btained  from,  the  hon.  sec.,  George  H.  Depledge,  17,  Hazeldene 
toad,  Goodmayes,  Chadwell,  Essex. 

I  he  Architectural  Postal  Photographic  Club  which  was  formed  in 
897  has  now  vacancies  for  one  or  two  members.  The  membership 
t  present  is  24.  Portfolios  circulate  monthly,  and  are  devoted 
ntirely  to  the  study  of  architecture,  xiie  Club’s  year  commences 
uly  1st.  Annual  subscription,  Is.  6d.  Application 'for  membership 
ccompanied  by  specimen  of  work  should  be  made  to  the  hon.  secretary, 
Ir.  J.  E.  Underwood,  Devonshire  Square,  Loughborough. 


Meetings  or  Societies* 

— - — ♦- - 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Oct. 

Name  of  Society. 

Subject. 

10 . 

South  London  Photo.  Society... 

South  London  Photo.  Society... 
Oxford  Camera  Club  . 

t  Excursion  to  Crayford  and  Dartford 
-f  Heath.  Leader,  Mr.  W.  Calder 
t  Marshall. 

Cameras  and  Apparatus. 

Exhibition  of  Members’  Slides. 

Cambridge.  Messrs.  York  and  Son. 
f  Various  Methods  of  Improving  Faulty 
-J  Negatives.  Practical  Demonstration 
(by  special  request).  Mr.  Fred  Anyon. 
/  Enlarging  with  Optical  Lantern  and 
t  Otherwise.  Rev.  C.  O.  Stewart. 

The  Henderson  Award  Meeting. 

12 . 

1  2 

1  -t 

Photographic  Club . 

15 . 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo.  Asso. 

Hull  Photographic  Society - 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 

15 . 

15 . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT  UNION. 

The  ninth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Union  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  September  30th,  1903,  at  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society’s  Rooms,  66,  Russell  Square,  London.  Mr.  Frank  Bishop 
(president)  took  the  chair  at  8  p.m.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed.  Mr.  W.  Grove  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Downey 
the  two  members  of  the  committee  who  retire  by  rotation  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules,  were  re-elected  unanimously.  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Union  in  the  place  of  th  late  Mr.  Joseph 
J.  Elliott.  The  president  of  the  Union  (Mr.  Frank  Bishop)  spoke  as 
follows :  — 

Gentlemen, — The  committee  of  the  P.C.U.  have  great  pleasure  in 
welcoming  you  to  this  meeting,  and  before  the  formal  business  com¬ 
mences  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  which  I  hope  may  be 
interesting.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  say  that  this  is  our  ninth 
annual  meeting  and  the  tenth  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Photographic 
Copyright  Union.  It  seems  a  long  time  to  look  back.  That  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  society  like  ours  was  really  required  ten  years  ago  there 
can  be  no  question.  Publishers  and  reproducers  had  been  so  much  in 
the  habit  of  reproducing  photographs  without  payment,  which  at  that 
time  answered  the  purpose  of  the  photographer  very  well,  for  any 
demand  for  the  photos  had  to  be  supplied  in  silver  prints  and  by  the 
photographer,  but  when  these  new  processes  came  in  and  the  photo¬ 
grapher  saw  his  work  reproduced  in  very  large  quantities  without 
any  reward  to  himself  he  objected,  and  hence  the  formation  of  the 
Union.  Only  after1  repeated  efforts  was  our  society  formed,  and  no 
one  was  more  instrumental  in  bringing  this  about  than  our  late  and 
very  respected  colleague,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Elliott.  He  saw  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  society  to  protect  photographic  copyright,  and  nobody 
worked  harder  than  himself  to  bring  about  such  a  society.  We  all 
miss  his  genial  presence  and  advice  at  our  meetings. 

When  the  Union  was  first  established  the  publishers  and  proprietors 
of  newspapers  could  not  understand  the  demand  for  payment  to  the 
photographers.  Now  we  are  glad  to  say  that  there  are  no  respectable 
publishers  of  books,  newspapers,  or  magazines  who  desire  to  make 
use  of  a  photographer’s  work  without  payment.  It  is  a  very  great 
advantage  to  all  photographers,  whether  members  of  the  Union  or  not, 
to  have  got  firmly  established  this  principle,  which  all  sensible 
men  admit  the  justice  of.  During  the  past  year  we  have  had  some 
arduous  fights.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  the  German  post-card 
case.  This  was  carried  to  three  Courts,  and  eventually  decided 
against  us.  We  cannot  say  we  were  treated  unfairly ;  the  fact  is, 
that  the  German  Copyright  Law  as  regards  photographs  is  rather 
peculiar.  If  a  photograph  be  made  use  of  by  a  manufacturer,  say, 
for  a  new  pattern  for  frame,  or  pattern  for  side  of  an  album,  or 
for  any  industrial  purpose,  it  is  considered  as  being  used  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes,  and  the  photographer  can  make  no  claim  for  copy¬ 
right.  In  the  case  of  post-cards,  which  were  copied  from  one  of 
our  member's  copyright  photographs,  the  contention  of  the  Courts 
was  that  tire  photograph  had  been  applied  to  an  industrial  purpose. 
The  post-card,  it  was  contended,  was  more  a  manufactured  article 
than  a  photograph,  and  it  was  on  this  point  that  we  lost  the  case. 
However,  I  do  not  think  that  this  has  been  entirely  useless.  Germans 
will  be  chary  of  reproducing  English  photographs,  with  the  chance 
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of  a  law  suit  ensuing.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  now  several  German 
firms  have  offered  to  pay  for  the  right  of  reproduction.  There  is 
just  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  notice — that  is, 
the  various  Bills  for  Copyright.  There  are  three  in  print.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  do  not  think  these  will  pass  into  law,  but  there  is  another 
Bill  being  drawn  up  (and  nearly  finished),  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Artistic  Copyright  Society,  and  as  this  Bill  will  undoubtedly  be 
powerfully  backed  there  may  be  a  chance  of  its  passing  and  be¬ 
coming  law.  The  Bill  is  not  yet  printed,  but,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
I  do  not  think  photography  is  treated  badly  in  it.  I  believe  the 
following  is  in  the  Bill: — Photographic  copyright  is  to  be  for  thirty 
years.  Registration  will  be  done  away  with  entirely.  This  seems 
to  me  a  great  benefit  to  photographers.  But  as  there  will  be  no 
registration,  and  as  the  copyright  is  for  a  term  of  years,  there 
must  be  some  means  of  identification  of  the  producer  of  copyrights, 
and  also  the  date  of  production.  It  is  therefore  proposed  that  each 
copyright  photograph  shall  be  stamped  with  full  name  of  producer 
and  year  it  was  produced.  The  other  portion  of  the  Bill  as  regards 
penalties,  etc.,  for  infringement,  I  believe  will  not  be  found  deficient 
for  protective  purposes.  However,  I  give  these  points  only  to  the 
rbest  of  my  belief,  as  the  Bill  is  not  yet  printed.  Besides  English 
-'Copyright  Law,  there  is  a  certain  movement  amongst  Colonial  photo¬ 
graphers  to  get  protection  by  law  for  their  photographs.  For  instance, 
photographers  in  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I  believe 
are  drafting  a  Bill,  especially  for  Cape  Colony.  I  also  have  reason 
to  believe  that  action  is  being  taken  in  New  Zealand.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  necessity  for  some  law  will  also  produce  similar  action 
in  the  other  Colonies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  forget  that 
the  English  law  gives  them  full  protection  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and,  bearing  this  in  mind,  they  will  accord  to  English  photographers 
equal  protection  in  their  own  countries.  Referring  to  our  diary  of 
the  year,  several  hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received  and  replied 
to  in  the  course  of  the  past  twelve  months,  and  in  order  to  give 
members  some  idea  of  the  variety  of  business  which  comes  before 
the  committee  a  few  examples  are  given. 

1.  A  French  Marquise  applies  for  permission  to  use  photographs 
belonging  to  photographers  in  India,  for  which  arrangement  is  made 
and  fees  for  32  photos  received. 

2.  A  member  calls  attention  to  reproductions  of  his  photographs 
on  post-cards  in  Germany,  and  the  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
stopped. 

3.  A  member  sends  copies  of  infringements  of  his  photographs  on 
post-cards  being  sold  in  London,  which  were  withdrawn  from  sale  and 
payment  made  through  the  solicitors  of  the  Union. 

4.  A  photographer  asks  for  explanation  in  regard  to  the  copyright 
of  photos  in  Canada,  as  he  wished  to  obtain  copyright  there,  to 
which  an  answer  was  given. 

5.  A  member  appeals  for  help  of  funds  in  a  case  in  which  he 
had  been  successful  in  King’s  Bench,  but  which  was  taken  to  Appeal 
Court  by  the  defendants.  The  Union  subscribed  £20. 

6.  A  firm  in  Germany  asks  for  permission  for  reproduction  of  Royal 
portraits  on  post-cards. 

7.  Offenders  in  an  infringement  case  agree  to  pay  certain  damages. 

8.  Photographers  in  India  acknowledge  receipt  of  fees  received 
through  the  Union. 

9.  A  case  of  alleged  infringement  sent  for  proceedings  to  be  taken 
but  could  not  be  proceeded  with,  as,  after  examination  of  facts,  found 
to  be  more  a  matter  of  dispute  as  to  facts  than  copyright, 

10.  Several  inquiries  as  to  Registration  of  Copyright  photographs, 
233  photographs  registered  during  the  year,  as  well  as  several  searches 
made  at  Stationers’  Hall. 

11.  A  member  calls  attention  to  his  copyright  photographs  being 
reproduced  without  his  permission  and  used  for  advertisement  cards 
in  packets  of  sweetmeats.  This  is  still  being  investigated. 

12.  A  member  sends  copies  of  alleged  infringements  in  French 
newspapers,  for  which  payment  has  since  been  made  to  the  French 
Society’s  solicitor,  who  made  application  on  our  behalf. 

13.  A  photographer  in  India  asks  query  as  to  protection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  in  India.  Application  was  made  to  the  India  Office,  who 
replied  as  follows,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Judicial  and  Public 
Department :  “  I  am  directed  to  refer  you  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute  25  and  26,  Viet.  Cap.  68,  which  are  in  force  in  British  India. 


In  native  States  which  are  not  British  territory,  the  Statute  Law 
of  England  or  India  is  not  in  force.” 

14.  A  photographer  in  New  Zealand  asks  re  formation  of  a 
Copyright  Union  there,  and  also  for  suggestions  as  to  proposed 
Copyright  Bill,  which  have  been  sent. 

15.  French  solicitor  calls  attention  to  some  reproductions  of 
English  photographs  in  French  illustrated  papers,  and  asking  if  done 
by  permission. 

16.  Photographer  in  Trinidad  asking  to  be  allowed  to  become  a 
member,  and  calling  attention  to  some  alleged  infringements  in  Ulus 
trated  journals  published  in  England. 

17.  Member  asks  for  information  as  to  supposed  use  of  his  copy¬ 
right  photographs  for  illustration  and  advertisement  purposes  in  tie 
North  of  England,  and  through  the  kindness  of  one  of  our  members 
we  were  able  to  get  definite  information. 

18.  French  photographer  asks  our  aid  to  reply  to  an  electrotype 
agency,  who  had  applied  to  him  for  the  right  to  reproduce  some  photo¬ 
graphs. 

19.  A  member  calls  attention  to  reproductions  from  his  copyright 
photographs  appearing  in  a  shop  window,  and  which  had  been  made 
without  his  permission.  The  matter  was  satisfactorily  settled  with 
an  apology  and  destruction  of  enlarging. 

Six  Colonial  and  foreign  photographers  have  become  members 
during  the  year,  residing  in  Sydney,  Trinidad,  Durban,  Simla,  Mom- 
bassa,  and  Lorenco  Marques. 

A  member  thought  it  would  be  desirable  that  all  members  should 
be  advised  that,  on  all  occasions  where  they  are  in  any  doubt  as  to 
what  fees  to  charge,  or  as  to  any  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the 
reproduction  of  their  photographs,  should  apply  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Union. 

A  member  expressed  his  regret  that  there  were  so  many  photo¬ 
graphers  who  had  perfect  sympathy  with  the  objets  of  the  Union  and 
yet  felt  debarred  for  certain  reasons,  from  joining  as  members.  Still,  at 
the  same  time  they  acknowledged  they  had  benefited  so  much  by 
the  action  of  the  Union  that  they  would  be  willing  to  support  it 
financially  if  they  knew  that  donations  would  be  received  by  the 
Union  for  its  support.  It  was  suggested  that  such  parties  should  be 
styled  contributors,  and  that  the  amount  of  their  contributions  should 
be  reported  annually  at  the  general  meeting. 

The  hon.  auditors  (Mr.  Lyd  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Martin  Jacolette) 
were  thanked  for  their  services  during  the  past  year,  and  were  unani 
mously  re-elected  for  the  current  year. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  solicitors  of  the  Union,  to  the  photograph! 
Press,  and  the  chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 

Any  inquiry  as  to  membership,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  P.C.U.,  23,  Soho  Square,  W. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCL1L  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

October  1st. — The  meeting  congratulated  Mr.  Furly  Lewis, 
member  of  the  Association,  on  being  awarded  a  Medal  at  R.P  - 
exhibition.  The  Hon.  Recorder  exhibited  results,  made  upon  varim  : 
makers’  plates,  exposed  upon  Mr.  Teape’s  colour  test  chart. 

The  subject  of  the  evening  being  Pinhole  Photography  M 
Marshall  exhibited  a  home-made  pinhole  camera,  and  results  mad  | 
with  it.  The  subjects  were  flowers,  etc  ,  the  exposures  varying  fror 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  hours.  A  portrait  of  himself,  taken  b 
himself,  with  an  exposure  of  three  minutes  was  very  good. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  exhibited  four  ^-plate  negatives  and  one  12  by  10 
and  described  very  fully  his  method  of  making  the  hole,  using  tliii 
copper,  and  annealing  it.  Each  negative  was  taken  with  a  differa 
aperture.  1,  .034,  exposure  1  minute,  camera  extension  8;  2,  .0202 
exposure  4  minutes,  camera  extension  8;  3,  .014,  exposure,  5  minutes! 
camera  extension  8;  4,  .0092,  exposure  10  minutes,  camera  exterj 
sion  8. 

The  12  by  10  negative  was  made  with  an  aperture  of  1.1400  c 
an  inch,  camera  extension  6  inches,  angle  90  deg.,  horizontal.  Th 
negatives  were  all  good,  and  with  remarkably  good  definition. 

Mr.  Haddon  mentioned  that  he  had  experimented  with 
symmetrical  lens,  focussing  the  image  sharp,  inserting  a  pinhol 
diaphragm,  .026  in.  diameter,  then  pulled  out  the  focussing  scree 
3  inches  The  negative  was  sharp,  and  the  image  larger  than 
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cen  at  normal  focus.  Mr.  Mackie  bad  used  the  same  expedient 
get  in  an  increased  angle,  only  pushing  focussing  screen  in. 

BOROUGH  POLYTECHNIC  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

:  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  23rd 
,  a  very  satisfactory  report  and  balance  sheet  were  presented.^ 
rhe  following  officers  and  committee  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
ar:  President,  Mr.  F.  W.  Gregg;  Vice-President,  Mr.  A.  M. 
her;  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Geo.  Fisher;  Hon.  Lanternist,.  Mr. 

S  Coysh;  Hon.  Librarian,  Miss  L.  G.  Bush;  Hon.  Assistant 
cretary,  Mr.  J.  R.  Bedford;  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  P.  C.  Cornford, 
5,  Borough  Road,  S.E.  ;  Committee,  Messrs.  F.  W.  Bannister, 
Bedding,  E.  R.  Bull,  E.  W.  Burch,  G.  W.  Francis,  W.  Page, 
d  G.  Wynne. 

NORTHERN  TASMANIA  CAMERA  CLUB. 

[E  annual  meeting  of  the  Camera  Club  was  held  at  the  new  club 
ims  over  the  Mutual  Fire  Office,  St.  John  Street.  Mr.  J.  H. 
indsor  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  members. 

Alter  preliminaries,  the  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  F.  Styant-Browne)  read 
3  annual  report,  which  showed  that  the  number  of  members  on 
3  roll  for  the  year  had  been  55 — 36  town,  15  country,  and  4 
norary.  This  was  a  record  as  to  numbers,  the  previous  highest 
ing  52.  The  meetings  through  the  year  had  been  well  attended, 
hern  and  enlarging  evenings  securing  the  highest  numbers.  Three 
id  days  had  been  held  to  Pattersonia,  Denison  Gorge,  and  on  Easter 
mday  last  to  St.  Leonards,  Corra  Linn,  and  White  Hills.  Five 
npetitions  had  been  judged — three  lantern  slides  and  two  prints 
ndsoapes),  with  the  following  results: — Lantern  slides  (landscapes), 
Styant-Browne  1,  F.  W.  Browne  2,  A.  H.  Hill  3 ;  annual  slide 
npetition,  C.  Hart  1,  F.  Styant-Browne  2,  Arthur  Green  3;  lantern 
les  (a  dog),  C.  Hart  1,  F.  Styant-Browne  2,  F.  W.  Browne  3; 
liday  competition  (prints),  F.  W.  Browne  1;  “grand  yearly,”  H.  B. 
ownrigg  1,  C.  Hart  2.  Four  circulating  albums  had  been  sent 
md  to  the  members — all  bulky  volumes,  and  showing  good  work. 

!.  47,  “landscapes  in  bromide,”  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Lithgow ; 
i.  48,  plates,”  No.  49,  “animals,”  had  not  yet  been  returned, 
so  a  field-day  album,  with  an  ornamental  title  page,  contributed 
Mons.  Dechaineux, 'and  a  description  by  the  hon.  secretary.  The 
b  had  received  donations  of  enlarging  lanterns  for  artificial  light 
m  Dr.  M‘Dougall,  and  for  daylight  from  Mr.  F.  C.  Birchall.  The 
ncipal  event  of  the  year  had  been  the  obtaining  of  a  permanent 
b  room,  library,  and  dark  room.  The  change  was  agreed  upon 
ne  time  ago,  and  after  some  difficulty  suitable  rooms  were  obtained 
meet  the  additional  expense.  It  was  unanimously  decided  at  a 
scial  meeting  of  members  to  raise  the  yearly  subscriptions  50  per 
t.  Donations  or  promises  had  been  received  towards  the  furnishing 
i!  dark  room  fittings,  and  it  was  hoped  other  offers  would  come  in, 
s  as  to  start  the  new  room  practically  free  of  debt.  Several  visitors 
.  o  are  members  of  kindred  societies  had  been  met  during  the  last 
>  nmer,  and  with  the  new  rooms  more  attention  and  courtesy  could 
:  shown  in  the  future  to  those  who  visited  the  city  in  the  interests 
:  photography.  Correspondence  has  passed  between  the  club  and  the 
1  yal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  with  which  society 
t;>  club  was  affiliated,  and  during  the  coming  year  sets  of  lecture 
;  les  were  expected  from  the  mother  country,  which  would  be  most 
i  eresting  and  instructive.  The  balance-sheet  showed  a  satisfactory 
3  te  of  the1  finances  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Khe  only  nomination  paper  banded  in  was  for  the  office  of  president, 
-  ■  F.  C.  Birchall  being  proposed  and  elected  unanimously  and  with 
a  ffause.  The  following  were  re-elected  :  ■ — Vice-presidents,  Messrs. 
I  C.  Maxwell,  R.  C.  Kermode,  and  H.  B.  Brownrigg;  secretary, 
t  asurer,  and  librarian,  Mr.  F.  Styant-Browne ;  committee,  Messrs. 
1  hgow,  Hart,  and  Heritage ;  hon.  lanternist,  Mr.  J.  Sparrow. 

Che  rooms  secured  by  the  club  consist  of  a  large  club  room  and 
1  rary  24ft.  by  15ft. ,  and  a  commodious  dark  room  lift,  by  10ft.  The 
!;  ;er  is  being  fitted  with  every  convenience  for  developing,  enlarging, 
a  1  reducing,  with  lockers  for  the  use  of  members.  The  new 
praises  promise  to  be  very  comfortable  and  convenient  quarters. 

1  ery  prospect  of  increased  usefulness  for  the  Camera  Club  is  ap- 
1  'enG  with  most  probably  an  increased  membership  and  consequent 
p  isperity. 


GLASGOW  SOUTHERN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association  have  procured  a 
lease  of  a  very  suitable  house  at  1,  Eglinton  Lane,  S.S.,  which 
they  are  fitting  up  as  club  rooms.  The  rooms  are  seven  in  number, 
and  after  making  accommodation  for  a.  caretaker  they  will  have  a 
large  and  commodious  room  for  enlarging,  two  dark  rooms,  and  two 
large  meeting  rooms  which  will  each  seat  about  200;  'ben  latter  it  is 
anticipated  will  provide  sufficient  space  for  an  exhibition.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  hold  an  exhibition  confined  to  members,  in  March  next,  with 
perhaps  one  open  class  and  a  loan  collection.  The  Association  will 
remove  to  their  new  premises  in  November. 

The  Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association  accompanied  the 
Paisley  Photographic  Society  to*  The  Glen,  Paisley,  on  19th  ult. 
There  was  a  total  turn  out  of  27,  and  after  spending  a  very  pleasant 
afternoon  in  The  Glen  an  adjournment  was  made  to  the  town  for 
tea.  On  3rd  inst. ,  the  Paisley  Society  paid  a  return  visit,  accompanying 
the  Glasgow  Southern  to  Waterfoot.  With  a  total  turn  out'  of  24, 
a  most  enjoyable  afternoon  was  spent,  finishing  up  with  tea  in  the 
city.  Not  the  least  enjoyable  part  on  each  occasion  was  the  evening 
spent  together,  discussing  the  various  points  that  always  creep  up  on 
such  occasions.  Both  societies  are  exceedingly  pleased  with  their 
first  attempt  at  joint  outings,  which  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  are 
now  likely  to  be  yearly  fixtures;  and  they  have  gone:  further,  for  two 
evenings  during  the  coming  winter  session  (one  in  each  of  their 
rooms)  have  been  set  apart  for  an  evening  together  with  slides  by 
each  of  the  societies’  members,  when  it  is  anticipated  that  the  criticism 
passed  on  these  occasions  will  enable  them  to  spend  a  pleasant  even¬ 
ing  together,  and  also  be  beneficial  to  the  makers  of  the  slides. 
Another  arrangement  is  the  holding  of  a  special  class  hi  each  of  their 
exhibitions  confined  to  members  of  the  two  societies. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Birmingham  Photographic  Society’s  annual  general  meeting, 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Reports  and  Accounts  for  the  year  1902-3, 
and  the  announcement  of  the  result  of  the  election  of  officers  and 
council  for  1903-4,  will  be  held  on  Monday  next,  October  12th. 

A  series  of  six  lectures  is  to  be  delivered  by  special  arrangement 
with  Mr.  J.  H.  Gear,  F.R.P.S. 

The  lectures'  will  be  on  the  following  subjects,  and  the  first  will 
be  given  on  the  27th  of  October:  1.  Bromide  Enlargements;  2,  the 
Making  of  Negatives;  3,  Further  Remarks  upon  the  Making  of 
Negatives  and  Practical  Development;  4,  the  Preliminaries  of 
Enlarged  Negatives ;  5,  Enlarged  Negatives  and  Hand-work  upon 
them;  6,  Architectural  Work. 

The  lectures  will  be  delivered  monthly  During  November  Lec¬ 
tures  Nos.  2  and  3  will  be  given,  the  dates  of  which  will  be 
announced  in  the  programme. 


HULL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  opening  night  of  the  Hull  Photographic  Society  took  place  last 
Thursday,  October  1st,  when  there  was  a  large  attendance  present. 
The  President,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  made  it  clear  that  it 
was  within  the  reach  of  all  to  at  least  specialise  in  their  hobby,  and 
after  a  certain  amount  of  experience  to  try  to  convey  one’s  feelings 
in  the  resulting  picture  was  the  next  thing  to  aim  at,  and  this 
being  possible,  surely  photography  could  be  claimed  an  art  if  its 
methods  were  somewhat  mechanical.  He  also  earnestly  desired  every 
member  to  make  the  forthcoming  exhibition  in  December  a  gigantic 
success,  which  it  was  possible  to  attain  if  only  each  member  would 
feel  that  it  was  an  individual  matter,  and  work  zealously  until  the 
time  arrived  to  carry  the  result  of  these  labours  and  study  to 
success. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  song  and  violin, 
and  formed  a  pleasant  time,  concluding  with  votes  of  thanks  for 
those  who  contributed  to  the  harmony. 

The  serious  side  now  comes  on  week  by  week  with  an  excellent 
list  of  lectures. 


SOUTHAMPTON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  the  28th  ult.  the  members  of  the  above  club  concluded  their 
summer  programme  with  a  lecture  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Henley  on  Still- 
Life  Photography,  with  special  reference  to  orthochromatism. 

Mr.  Henley  treated  the  subject  skilfully,  and  made  his  lecture 
interesting  by  showing  a  large  number  of  slides  with  the  club’s  lime¬ 
light  lantern,  illustrating  the  difference  between  those  taken  from 
negatives  from  ordinary  plates  and  those  from  isochromatic  plates 
used  with  both  blue  and  yellow  sci'eens.  Those  specimens  obtained, 
through  the  yellow  screen  were  considered  the  best. 
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Correspondence. 

*#*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  Nt 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  o* 
the  writers  are  given . 

*M*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  Jor  the  opinions  expressed  by  ow 
correspondents. 


THE  KODAK  £1,000  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editors 

Gentlemen, — We  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  give  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  fact  that  the  last  date  for  sending  in  entries  to  our 
Grand  £1,000  Amateur  Photographic  Competition,  which  has  been 
extensively  advertised  in  your  columns,  has  been  postponed  until 
June  30th,  1904. 

The  extension  of  time  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  all  foreign 
competitors,  and  will  enable  Kodak  users  in  distant  countries  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  those  at  home. — We  are,  yours  faith¬ 
fully,  Kodak,  Limited. 


THE  LATE  MR.  ALFRED  RAINES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  we  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  allow  us  to 
tender,  through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  our  sincere  thanks  to 
so  many  of  your  subscribers  for  their  kind  expressions  of  condolence 
and  sympathy  with  us  in  the  loss  we  have  sustained  by  the  death  of 
our  late  principal,  Mr.  Alfred  Raines. — Thanking  you  in  anticipation, 
we  remain,  gentlemen,  yours  faithfully,  Raines  and  Co. 


A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  notice  in  this  week’s  issue  of  the  Journal  that  in 
noticing  our  exhibit,  “  A  Manitoban,”  you  designate  us  as  “  Maud 
T.  Scott,”  instead  of  M.  and  T.  Scott.  We  will  esteem  it  a  favour 
if  you  will  please  correct  this  in  your  next  issue. — We  are,  yours 
faithfully,  M.  and  T.  Scott. 


THE  P.  P.  A.  AND  CUTTING  PRICES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  seems  to  me  that  of  all  the  pseudonyms  that  might 
have  been  chosen  by  your  correspondent  of  last  week  who  complains 
of  dealers  competing  with  photographers,  he  has  selected  the  very 
one  least  applicable  to  himself.  “Fair  Play,”  good  gracious,  where 
does  it  come  in?  Here  is  a  man  complaining  that  the  professional 
Photographers’  Association  does  not  shut  up  his  particular  rival  in 
trade  for  his  particular  benefit  at  the  expense  of  myself  and  my 
fellow  members  of  the  Association,  while  he  looks  on  with  his  hands 
in  his  breeches  pockets. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  approves  of  the  kind  of  competition 
he  refers  to,  but  he,  personally,  does  not  deserve  any  sympathy.  That 
the  P.P.A.  has  not  revolutionised  the  profession  in  the  two  years  of 
its  existence  is  not  surprising,  but  it  is  still  less  surprising  when  it 
is  considered  that  it  has  not  only  to  fight  the  enemies  of  professional 
photography  outside  the  ranks,  but  also  to  fight  those  who  like  “  Fair 
Play  ”  are  within  its  ranks — the  mean-spirited  creatures  who  avail 
themselves  of  any  excuse  for  saving  themselves  the  outlay  of  the 
subscription,  which  amounts  to  less  than  a  penny  farthing  a  week. 
— I  am,  etc.,  M.  P.  P.  A. 

THE  R.P.S.  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  very  pleased  to  read  your  remarks,  in  your 
review  of  the  R.P.S.  Exhibition,  upon  the  award  to  a  picture  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  glass  transparency  with  a  paper  backing.  If  the  judges 
were  chosen  entirely  from  outside  the  ranks  of  photographers  there 
might  be  some  excuse  for  their  being  deceived  by  the  very  simple 
trick,  but  they  are  not ;  four  of  them,  at  any  rate,  are  practical 
photographers,  and  are,  or  should  be,  perfectly  acquainted  of  the 
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gain,  in  some  directions,  to  be  obtained  by  the  method.  A  g]az  i 
print  from  the  same  negative  would  have  secured  very  much  t 
same  effect,  but  what  chance  would  that  have  had  of  gaining 
medal?  Very  little  indeed.  A  print  with  a  glazed  surface  wot 
undoubtedly  have  shocked  their  artistic  perception,  but  a  print  wi  I 
a  glazed  surface  does  not. 

The  success  of  the  device  might  have  been  forgiven  had  it  be 
novel,  but  it  is  a  very  old  device.  Mr.  J.  S.  Bergheim  tried  it  1 
about  ten  years  ago  with  success,  and  much  was  made  bv  the  enem 
of  the  Society  of  the  fact  that  the  judges  had  been  taken  in.  Hare 
Baker  tried  it,  again  with  success.  Still  later,  Bernard  Moore  si 
ceeded  again  with  it,  and  this  year  the  judges  walk  into  the  sai 
snare. 

Whether  your  idea  that  the  weakness,  to  use  a  mild  word, 
the  judging  of  the  Exhibition  is  due  to  the  cause  you  mention 
am  not  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion,  but  that  it  would 
difficult  to  find  any  one  individual  who  could  blunder  constant! 
year  after  year,  as  the  conclave  of  five  does,  is  too  axiomatic 
require  proof.  The  worst  feature  of  the  case  is  that  the  judg 
seem  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  meet  disaster.  Their  duty  is 
exceedingly  simple  one,  they  have  merely  to  select  those  pictur 
which  show  a  distinct  superiority.  They  are  not  obliged  to  awa 
any  particular  number  of  medals,  or,  indeed,  to  make  any  awar 
at  all.  Very  little  knowledge  of  art  and  of  photographic  techniq 
is  required  to  perform  so  simple  a  task  in  a  way  that,  at  any  ral 
would  not  meet  with  universal  reprobation.  I  do  not  know  who 
responsible  for  purchasing  pictures  for  the  Society,  but  I  notice  th 
some  of  the  medalled  pictures  are  not  purchased,  although  availab 
The  contemplation  of  an  exhibition  of  all  the  medalled  pictures  f 
the  last  ten  years,  say,  would  be  more  convincing  of  the  necessi 
for  a  change  in  the  system  than  pages  of  print  on  the  subject. 

I  am,  etc.,  Athos. 

“FREE  ENLARGEMENTS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  much  interested  in  Cosmos’  paragraph  deali 
with  the  free  enlargement  scheme  of  a  certain  fluid  beef  eompan 
This  free  enlargement  business  is  getting  to  be  a  perfect  nuisaw 
for  in  the  first  place  the  country  is  flooded  with  a  quantity  of  u ' 
healthy-looking  bromide  enlargements,  made  in  many  cases  fre 
indifferent  and  faded  prints,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  a  gr< 
injustice  to  the  photographic  profession,  this  encroachment  on 
preserves. 

Unfortunately,  the  offenders  in  this  respect  are  not  only  fli 
beef  manufacturers,  there  are  several  London  weekly  papers  whi 
make  a  feature  of  “Our  Aerogravura  ”  (or  some  similar  high  falut 
name),  at  5s.,  which  is  of  course  needless  to  remark  honestly  woi 
a  guinea.  This  poaching  on  the  preserves  of  the  genuine  profession 
photographer  is  iniquitous,  and  I  think  I  can  offer  three  soi 
reasons  to  prove  that  the  entire  scheme  is  bad  for  everybody  1 
cerned  : — 1st.  It  is  bad  for  the  public,  which  is  induced  to  buy  an 
ferior  article  for  the  sake  of  procuring  an  inferior  bromide  enla 
ment  gratis,  or,  for  what  it  is  led  to  believe,  a  small  price.  Secon 
it  is  bad  for  the  genuine  photographer  for  reasons  that  are  obvii 
Thirdly,  it  is  bad  for  the  firms  of  newspaper  proprietors  or  of  I 
extractors  themselves,  as  this  free  gift  business  argues  that  tl 
have  but  small  faith  iq  the  selling  properties  of  their  own  wares. 

I  think  that  the  first  step  towards  checking  this  nuisance  mid 
be  made  by  the  Professional  Photographers’  Association  serving! 
notice  on  these  enterprising  firms,  informing  them  that  an  action 
damages  will  be  entered  against  them  for  each  copyright  pho| 
graph  reproduced  and  enlarged.  Photographers  throughout 
kingdom,  professional  and  amateur  alike,  might  easily  assist  by  co 
righting  such  negatives  as  they  have  the  right  to  protect,  and 
keeping  as  close  a  watch  as  possible  on  the  output  of  these  fl 
beef  bromide  enlargement  concerns,  and  these  weekly  newspap 
of  small  circulation  and  large  appetite.  In  this  way  these  fh 
might  soon  be  saddled  with  such  a  number  of  actions  as  to  put  tb 
out  of  conceit  with  their  own  smartness  in  the  bromide  enlarg 
direction,  and  cause  them  to  direct  their  attention  to  improving  tt 
wares  so  that  they  are  worthy  of  commanding  public  support  with 
bolstering  up. 
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Of  course  there  are  many  traps  that  might  be  laid  to  snare  these 
ilargement  makers,  but  the  photographers  dignity  would  forbid  him 
make  use  of  these.  The  fight  can  be  fought  fairly  and  won  fairly. 
-Yours  truly,  H.  S.  John  Cooper. 

Oxberry,  Surrenden  Road,  Brighton. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — How  is  extract  of  meat  made,  and  of  what?  Of  course 
know,  sir,  your  general  knowledge  is  unusually  extensive,  but  I 
!  not  expect  even  you  to  answer  this  question  off  hand.  Perhaps 
you  cannot  manage  it,  some  of  your  readers  will  oblige. 

You  may  not  perhaps  at  first  quite  see  the  connexion  between 
tract  of  meat  and  photography.  I  did  not  until  a  few  days  ago ; 
ice  then  I  have  been  wondering  whether  some  of  us  poor  photo- 
aphers  might  not  give  a  fillip  to  business  by  presenting  a  bottle  of 
ime-made  extract  with  every  enlargement,  or  every  dozen  cabinets, 
something  of  that  sort. 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  apparently  in¬ 
parable  from  successful  advertising,  we  have  been  led  to  infer  from 
my  excellent  show  bills  that  every  bottle  of  extract  contains  a 
'ge  proportion  of  a  fine  ox.  Alas !  this  “  free  enlargement  ”  scheme 
iS  shattered  all  our  sweet  confidence,  as  it  must  be  apparent  that 
it  pays  the  manufacturer  of  these  little  delicacies  to  give  away 
guinea  enlargement  (finished,  mind  you,  by  a  staff  of  artists)  with 
ery  guinea’s  worth  of  extract,  it  cannot  cost  much  to  prepare,  and 
ere  must  be  some  method  of  making  one  animal  go  a  very  long  way. 
mee  my  question. — Anxiously  awaiting  your  reply,  I  remain,  yours 
dy,  Poor  Pro. 


TIME  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— What  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Harold  Baker’s  letters? 
ii  has  advanced  neither  facts  nor  arguments  that  could  in  any  way 
i  lighten  your  readers  on  the  subject  that  he  has,  nominally,  pro- 
I  sed  to  discuss ;  nor  'has  he  advanced  any  real  criticism  of  the  data 
lit  I  have  given  in  support  of  my  conclusions.  He  has  simply  re¬ 
lated  for  the  third  time  that  I  have  made  certain  statements,  an 
Esertion  that  I  have  twice  previously  contradicted;  and  now  he 
i  kes  another  equally  groundless  accusation.  He  must  be  well  aware 
tit  his  statements  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  What  is  his  object? 
1  cannot  be  the  advancement  of  photography. — I  am,  gentlemen, 
jars  truly,  Henry  W.  Bennett. 


Illustrated  Dessert. — The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  “  Daily 
1  id”  states  that  M.  Opoix,  chief  gardener  at  the  Luxembourg,  is  hoping 
minst  hope  that  a  week  of  fine,  sunny  weather  may  precede  the  arrival 
i  the  Italian  Sovereigns  in  Paris.  It  is  his  duty  to  furnish  the  dessert 
i  ■  the  banquet,  and  in  view  of  this,  says  the  “  Figaro,”  he  has  covered 
;  number  of  apples  and  pears  growing  on  the  trees  with  paper,  in 
Vich  -silhouttes  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  Queen  Helena,  and  Presi- 
<  nt  Loubet  have  been  cut,  the  task  of  reproducing  the  portraits  on 
1  i  surface  of  the  fruit  being  left  to  the  sun.  The  atmospheric  con- 
i  ions,  however,  are  not  favourable  to  M.  Opoix’s  ingenious  scheme, 
b  Mock  Funeral. — The  following  story  appeared  in  some  of  the 
Indon  papers  one  evening  last  week:— An  extraordinary  scene  took 
1  ce  a,  few  days  ago  in  the  quiet  Aberdeenshire  graveyard  of  St. 
1  cholas  Church,  in  which  two  members  of  Parliament,  Mr.  J. 
(mibie,  of  Kincardineshire,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  of  East  Bir- 
i  ogham,  took  part.  The  funeral  procession  at  this  part  of  the 
cuitry  is  unique.  The  stalwart  members  of  the  Shore  Porters’ 
1-iiety,  wearing  their  swallow-tail  coats  and  broad  bonnets  with  red 
t  sels,  solemnly  entered  the  graveyard  bearing  a  coffin.  Those  pre- 
s  it  meekly  raised  their  hats  to  the  cortege,  but  when  Sir  Benjamin 
tSne  appeared  with  camera  and  proceeded  to  take  photographs  of 
t  ■  party,  it  was  found  that  only  a  mock  funeral  was  in  progress,  the 
r  mber  for  East'  Birmingham  taking  pictorial  scenes  illustrative  of 
Sittish  life. 


Answers  to  Correspondents* 

All  matter t  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  include 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Weliington-street,  Strand,  Londor , 

W.C.”  inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  me  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Go,, 
24,  Weliington-street,  Strand ,  London,  W.  C. 

Photographs  Registered 

E.  G.  Brewis,  8,  New  Bridge  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Photograph  of  hand  of  the 

Northumberland  Hussars. 

F.  Ingham,  5,  Witliington  Road,  Brooks's  Bar,  Manchester.  Two  photographs  of  the 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  L.  C.  Casartelli,  M.A. 

H.  Shackleton,  9,  Cross  Street,  Abergavenny.  Two  photojraphs  of  A.  F.  Duffy. 

•Perplexed”  (Wallington). — In  our  next. 

Leaf  Photographs. — “High  Cross”  asks:  “Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  what  is  the  formula  for  bichromate  of  potash  solution  for 
taking  leaf  photographs.”  In  reply:  Simply  make  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  (one  ounce  of  the  bichromate  in  a  pint  of  water) 
and  float  the  paper  on  that. 

Residues. — H.  Long  says:  “Kindly  inform  me  the  best  way  (1)  to 
deposit  silver  residue  of  old  hypo  baths,  (2)  also  usual  way  of 
forwarding  to  the  buyers  of  same.”  In  reply  :  (1)  Add  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur)  to  the  baths 
and  the  silver  will  be  precipitated  as  a  sulpiride.  (2)  Wash 
the  precipitate,  dry  it,  and  then  send  to  a  refiner. 

F.  Slights,  Pocklington,  writes  :  “  If  not  too  late,  could  you  put  me 
in  communication  with  ‘Kodak’  in  last  week’s  British 
Journal  of  Photography  (September  25),  as  I  have  a  similar 
lamp  (oil)  1  would  like  to  change  for  gas?  Then  I  might  ex¬ 
change  with  him  to  our  mutual  benefit.”  In  reply:  We  did 
not  retain  “Kodak’s”  address;  perhaps  lie  will  write  to  this 
correspondent. 

Photo-Buttons. — “Confidential”  says:  “I  would  esteem  it  a 
favour  if  you  could  let  me  know  the  firm  who  does  the  photo¬ 
graphic  button.  I  may  say  it  is  not  a  collotype,  but  a  genuine 
photo.  I  would  have  sent  you  one  for  your  inspection,  but 
as  it  is  not  my  own  I  am  afraid  to  risk  it  through  the  post.” 
In  reply :  Messrs.  Fallowfield,  Charing  Cross  Road,  supply  all 
the  requisites  for  producing  photo-huttSns,  etc.,  and  they  may 
be  able  to  tell  you  of  someone  who  will  do  them  for  you. 
The  outfit  for  the  work  is  not  costly ;  with  it  you  will  be  able 
to  do  the  buttons  for  yourself.  Fallowfield  also  publish  a 
pamphlet  on  “How  to  Produce  Photo-Buttons.” 

Colour  Photography  Lensi^s. — J.  A.  Williams  says:  “I  should 
be  much  obliged  if  you  would  inform  me  as  to  (1)  what  are 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  several  promoters  of  the 
different  systems  of  colour  photography  (from  which  I  could 
select  one),  and  as  to  which  is  the  best.  (2)  The  name  and 
address  of  the  promoters  of  the  Petzval’s  portrait  lens,  and 
as  to  which  are  the  best  lenses  for  (a)  portrait  work,  (b)  general 
work.”  In  reply:  (1)  Sanger,  Shepherd,  and  Co.,  Cray's  Inn 
Passage,  Red  Lion  Street,  Holborn ;  Lumiere  N.A.  Comp.,  4, 
Bloomsbury  Street,  W.C.  (2)  Lenses  of  the  Petzval  type  are 
supplied  by  all  the  dealers,  and  are,  perhaps,  most  generally 
used  for  portraiture  on  account  of  their  rapidity.  For  general 
work  a  lens  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  form,  or  one  of  the  anastig- 
matic  type,  will  be  the  most  useful. 

Photographs  on  Watch  Cases. — H.  E.  Corke  says:  “A  friend  of 
mine  showed  me  last  week  a  photograph  of  a  lady  on  the 
inside  of  the  case  of  a  silver  watch.  He  is  a  jeweller,  and 
the  photo  was  given  him  to  do.  He  has  not  made  a  copy 
from  the  photo,  and  it  is  not  done  by  double  transfer  carbon, 
although  it  looks  exactly  like  one.  He  promised  to  show  me 
how  to  do  it  when  he  had  time,  but  he  has  now  gone  away. 
All  he  requires,  he  told  me,  is  a  glossy  C.C.  print,  and  he 
will  then  transfer  it  to  any  metal.  I  should  be  much  obliged 
if  you  can  inform  me  of  a  process  by  which  this  can  be  done.” 
In  reply :  Full  working  details  of  the  method  of  producing 
photographs  on  watch  cases,  jewellery,  etc.,  will  be  found  on 
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page  451  of  our  volume  for  1901,  to  which  we  must  refer  our 
correspondent,  as  they  are  too  long  to  reproduce  in  this 
column. 

Collotype  Plates.  — “  Collotype  ”  says:  “I  have  been  making  col¬ 
lotype  plates  in  a  small  way,  and  have  succeeded  up  to  getting 
a  good  print  off  them,  but  I  cannot  get  the  films  to  stop  on 
the  glass.  The  suction  of  the  roller  pulls  them  up.  I  have 
been  using  Nelson’s  No.  2  gelatine.  If  I  used  a  harder  gelatine 
should  I  get  them  to  stick  on  the  glass?  I  have  tried  several 
different  substrata,  but  none  have  held  the  film.  Can  you  give 
the  formula  in  use  among  collotype  printers  for  this  purpose?” 
In  reply  :  A  very  good  substratum  is  the  following  : — Albumen 
six  ounces,  water  one  and  a  half  ounce,  bichromate  of  potash 
one  and  a  half  drams,  liquor  ammonia  two  drams.  Beat  to  a 
froth  and  allow  to  subside.  Coat  the  glass,  which  must  be 
ground,  and  expose  to  the  light  from  the  back.  Possibly  you 
have  omitted  to  grind  the  glass  in  your  experiments — that  is 
essential. 

Sensitive  Lights. — P.  A.  F.  writes:  “Would  you  kindly  tell  me 
the  following?  (1)  A  sensitising  solution  suitable  for  post¬ 
cards,  so  that  I  could  make  my  own.  (2)  Could  you  give  me 
an  idea  of  how  many  Welsbach  lights  (incandescent)  it  would 
require  for  my  studio  (15ft.  wide  and  24ft.  long)  to  enable  me 
to  take  photos  by  that  light  at  night?  (3)  Would  the  new 
lamp  of  the  Nothin  Company,  of  which  I  read  an  article  in 
the  Journal  of  August  28th,  be  preferable?  Is  it  very  ex¬ 
pensive?”  In  reply:  (1)  Barker’s  printing-out  emulsion,  as 
given  on  page  1092  of  the  Almanac,  will  probably  answer 
your  purpose.  But  we  think  it  will  prove  more  economical 
to  purchase  the  cards  ready  sensitised.  (2)  All  will  depend 
upon  the  size  and  power  of  the  lights,  and  the  distance  they 
are  away  from  the  sitter.  The  greater  the  light-power  the 
shorter  the  exposure.  In  the  Adamson  gas  apparatus  there  are, 
we  think,  eight  burners,  but  they  are  of  exceptional  power. 
(3)  We  have  no  idea  of  the  price.  Why  not  ask  the  makers? 

Bromide  Enlarging. — “Steady  and  Sure  writes:  “Will  you  kindly 
give  an  idea  of  what  is  a  fair  day’s  work  at  above?  I  do 
twelve  to  fifteen  various  sizes,  working  single-handed  by 
artificial  light,  developing  an  exposure,  etc.  Our  manager 
says  it  is  not  enough.  I  ought  to'  do  twenty,  and  that  he 
hears  of  men  that  turn  out  between  thirty  and  forty  per  day. 

I  tell  him  those  are  the  clever  ones,  like  some  that  can 
retouch  two  or  three  dozen  cabinet  bust  heads  per  day.  Where 
do  those  wonderfully  clever  men  hide  themselves?  One  hears 
of  them,  but  I  have  never  come  across;  one,  personally,  and 
I  have  seen  and  know  a  few  photographer's  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions.”  This  is  a  difficult  query  to  reply  to,  as  so  much 
must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  pictures  and  the 
appliances  at  hand.  Twelve  to  fifteen  moderately  large  size 
might  be  considered  a  good  day’s  work,  but  not  so  if  the  sizes 
were  .small.  We  know  that  some  operators,  with  a  perfect 
equipment,  turn  out  more  than  twenty  enlargements  a  day, 
but  not,  of  course,  if  the  pictures  are  all  of  large  size. 

Persulphate  Reducer. — L.  Meldon  writes  :  “  Is  the  answer  in  your 
Journal  of  August  7th  entirely  correct  in  saying,  ‘  Simply 
make  a  2  per1  cent.,  and  apply  it  until  the  negative  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  reduced?’  Having  a  very  hard  group  to  deal  with  the 
other  day,  I  turned  up  my  book  of  cuttings  taken  from  time 
to  time  from  the  British  Journal,  and  found  a  slip  stating 
that  ‘persulphate  is  a  hypo  eliminator,  and  only  acts  as  a 
reducer  in  the  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid.’  Acting  on 
this,  I  immersed  the  negative  in  alkaline,  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  persulphate,  to  eliminate  hypo.  This  did  not  reduce.  Then 
I  added  sulphuric  acid  drop  by  drop,  and  found  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  acid  added  the  reduction  increased.  The  result  was 
a  perfect  and  soft  negative.”  In  reply  :  The  answer  was  cor¬ 
rect,  but  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  renders  the  action  of 
the  persulphate  more  energetic.  The  developer  used  for  the 
negative,  and  the  state  of  the  film  also  influence  the  action  of 
the  persulphate.  If  you  read  the  article,  to  which  we  referred 
our  correspondent,  you  will  probably  see  the  cause  of  your 
failure. 


Various  Queries.— “  Nevkl  ”  (Bombay)  says:  “I  shall  feed  greatl 
obliged  if  you  will  kindly  solve  four  of  my  questions.  (1)  (jjv 
the  names  of  some  two  or  three  manufacturers  who  iml, 
portable  dark  rooms-  as  per  rough  sketch  went  herewith  p 
What  is  Fergussons  copper  toning  formulae  as  appearing  j 
August  21st  British  Journal  of  Photography,  on  p,g 
675?  (3)  Is  there  any  book  in  which  various  printing  process,- 

in  different  colours  are  given?  (4)  Some  two  or  three  name 
of  firms  who  make  the  most  artistic  Christmas  and  X,  w  Yea 
cards  for  amateurs’  and  professionals’  pictures  in  the  finite  I 
Kingdom  and  in  Germany.”  In  reply:  (1)  The  print  enclose! 
seems  to  be  a  sketch  of  the  old  Smart’s  dark  tent  as  used  i 
the  old  collodion  days,  and  it  is  not  made  now.  (2)Coppt 
sulphate  (10  per  cent,  solution)  70  minims,  potassium  ferri 
cyanide  (10  per  cent.)  60  minim,  citrate  potash  (10  per  cent 
solution,  1  fluid  ounce.  (3)  There  is  no  work  specially  devote 
to  the  subject,  but  with,  the  carbon  process  you  will  be  ab! 
to  obtain  almost  any  colour  if  you  employ  a  tissue  of  the  colou 
desired.  (4)  Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  and  Co.,  Moorfields,  E0 
and  Messrs.  Hildesheimer  and  Co.,  produce  very  artistic  po: 
and  Christmas  cards.  We  believe  they  are  mostly  printed  i 
Germany  by  these  firms. 

Unsatisfactory  Portraits.— W.  G.  Bushy  writes  as  follows:  “j 
booked  an  order  for  a  dozen  cabinet  photographs  of  a  lad 
and  two  children,  cash  paid  at  time  of  sitting,  as  is  usuu 
proof  of  which  was  posted  in  due  course.  They  did  m 
approve  of  same,  and  paid  for  an  extra  sitting,  the  secon 
proof  suffering  the  same  fate ;  and  now  the  lady’s  husban 
has  asked  me  to  refund  the  money,  which  I  have  refuse 
to  do,  and  now  lie  has  told  me  that  he  will  kike  proceeding 
to  recover  same,  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  th<r 
he  will  damage  my  business.  I  have  offered  to  take  anotht 
free  of  charge,  but  he  is  not  willing  to  have  it  taken,  agai 
owing  to  the  boy  having  had  his  luiir  cut  since  the  secor 
sitting,  and  I  have  told  him  that  he  can  let  it  stand  f< 
any  period,  but  he  will  not  do  so.  His  objections  to  proo 
are  as  follows:  First  proof,  position  of  children  too  stif 
second  proof,  accessories  too  dark,  also  legs.  I  wasted  hal 
of  Monday  morning  last  trying  to  take  the  children.  I 
wanted  them  taken  blowing  bubbles,  but  did  not  succe 
m  taking  both  children,  so  lie  bad  little  boy  done  by  bii 
self.  The  day  being  dull,  the  plates  were  a  little  undo 
exposed ;  hence  the  strength  of  contrast  in  the  print.  I 
photographs  in  both  cases  are  true  as  regards  expression,  e 
Have  you  heard  of  such  a  case  decided  in  Law  Courts;  if 
what  was  the  Judge’s  decision?”  In  reply:  Cases  of  tl 
sort  have  frequently  been  decided  in  County  Courts.  If  tj 
Judge  has  considered  the  portraits  good  he  has  decided 
favour  of  the  photographer;  if  not,  in  favour  of  the  custom 
That,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  case  if  your  dispute  goes  h 
Court.  Is  it  good  policy  to  quarrel  with  customers  over 
a  trifling  matter?  According  to  your  own  account,  one 
the  photographs  was  faulty.  _ 

%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. —  Blocks  and  copy  arc  received  tut 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  a 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied ,  at  to  what  appear, 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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e  forty-third  animal  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
otographic  Almanac  will  be  published  early  in 
comber  next.  This  year’s  Almanac  reached  a  total  of 
80  pages,  and  the  entire  edition  of  25,000  copies  was 
d  out  before  publication.  Of  no  other  photographic 
)k  ever  issued  can  two  such  unique  facts  be  recorded, 
e  edition  for  1904  will  also  consist  of  25,000  copies,  a 
ge  number  of  which  are  already  ordered. 

Che  striking  favour  with  which  past  Almanacs  have  been 
eived  is  the  surest  proof  that  the  lines  upon  which  the 
blication  is  produced  meet  the  requirements  of  its 
-ders  and  supporters.  Upon  such  lines  we  propose  com¬ 
ing  the  volume  for  1904.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  be 
jased  to  receive  and  consider  suggestions  for  increasing 
>  value  of  the  Almanac  in  directions  which  may  occur  to 
r  readers  as  susceptible  of  improvement. 

The  Almanac  for  1904  will  appeal  to  photographers  all 
3  world  over  as  a  daily  reference  guide  in  practical  work. 
.6  standard  matter  and  formulae  will  be  revised  and 
ded  to  where  necessary,  the  year’s  advances  will  be 
corded,  and  wherever  practicable  new  features  of  an 
formative  nature  will  be  added. 

Secretaries  of  societies  will  oblige  us  by  promptly  for¬ 


warding  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in 
the  directory  of  photographic  societies.  We  shall  also  be 
glad  to  receive  any  additions  that  may  be  made  to  the  list 
of  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  trade,  etc. 

The  publishers  ask  us  to  remind  advertisers  that  many 
of  the  advertisement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already 
booked,  and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions 
orders  and  copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  physical  structure  and  actual  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  surface  structure  of  the 
individual  particles  of  the  silver  haloids 
constituting  the  sensitive  body  of  a  dry- 
plate  are  subjects  about  which,  perhaps,  more  ignorance 
prevails  than  on  any  other  so  important  a  matter.  Still, 
seeing  that  so  many  able  investigators  are  professionally 
engaged  in  examining  the  question  of  dry-plate  manu¬ 
facture  in  its  various  aspects,  it  is  probable  that  they 
may  have  acquired  information  not  publicly  available. 
The  size  of  the  grains  has  long  been  understood  to  be 
intimately  related  to  the  sensitiveness,  though  plates  are 
now  on  the  market  whose  physical  qualities  would  seem 
to  be  incompatible  with  recognised  beliefs  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  ;  but  beyond  this  little  is  known.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  interesting  to  bring  before  our  readers  a  brief  account 
of  a  paper  read  at  the  British  Association  meeting,  which 
though  having  no  direct  bearing  upon  photography,  yet 
presents  many  facts  which  may  throw  some  light  upon 
the  structural  aspect  of  the  “  grain  ”  of  a  plate.  Mr.  G.  J. 
Beilby,  the  writer,  has  been  for  some  time  examining  the 
structural  surface  of  reflecting  solids,  metallic  and 
crystalline,  and  has  discovered  several  remarkable  facts 
relating  to  his  quest.  He  has  shown  that  metal  is  in¬ 
trinsically  transparent,  not  only  in  thin  leaves  like  the 
familiar  gold-leaf,  but  also  in  bulk.  He  further  shows 
that  when  the  surface  is  examined  by  light  at  an  oblique 
incidence,  there  is  (quite  apart  from  the  natural  crystal¬ 
line  appearance  such  as  is  revealed  by  etching)  a  certain 
spicular  or  granular  appearance.  Examining  thin  films — 
thin  enough  to  transmit  light  freely — he  found  that,  by 
alternately  observing  them  by  reflected  and  transmitted 
light,  the  structure,  granular  by  one,  was  spicular  by  the 
other.  The  surface  of  lumps  of  metal  exhibited  a  similar 
effect,  and  he  concluded  that  there  was  a  kind  of  skin  on 
them  resembling  the  thin  films  that  acted  in  a  similar 
manner  to  them,  but  was  influenced  by  the  body 
of  metal  beneath.  The  transparency  of  the  film  of 
metal  was  affected  by  its  condition  as  regards  strain.  If 
there  was  much  strain  the  opacity  was  greater ;  if  the 
strain  was  relieved  by  nealing  the  transparency  was 
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increased.  With  increase  of  transparency  there  was  dimi¬ 
nution  of  reflecting  power.  Mr.  Beilby  concluded  from 
an  examination  of  the  results  of  polishing,  burnishing,  and 
annealing,  that  the  disturbance  caused  by  these  operations 
temporarily  confers  a  degree  of  freedom,  which  enables 
them  to  act  like  a  viscous  riuid,  capable  of  being  influenced 
by  molecular  forces.  May  it  not  be  possible  that  the 
influence  of  the  gelatine  upon  the  imbedded  particles  of 
a  dry-plate  may  have  analagous  effects?  He  found  granu¬ 
lar  or  spicular  structure  in  the  precipitates  formed  by 
double  decomposition  in  fluids,  the  stages  being  (1)  spicules 
or  spicular  films  of  extreme  thinness,  (2)  granules,  and  (3) 
crystals.  When  the  granule  is  formed  it  shows  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  crystalline  structure  till  it  has  reached  a  certain 
size;  after  that  the  crystallic  force  begins  to  exert  itself, 
the  rounded  forms  change,  and  naturally  develop  into  well- 
defined  crystals. 

*  *  * 

Fading  For  many  y®ars  ^  was  held  that  bad 

Photographs  mounting  material  was  the  cause  of  most 
and  their  of  the  fading  observed  in  albumenized 

Mountants.  paper  prints,  and  an  often  quoted  proof 
was  supposed  to  be  seen  in  Talbot’s  “  The  Pencil  of 
Nature.”  The  photographs  in  this  work  were  (no  doubt 
with  the  object  of  preventing  cockling  or  buckling  of  the 
mount)  attached  merely  by  a  thin  edging  of  paste.  Many 
years  ago  in  these  columns  this  fading,  it  Avas  suggested, 
was  caused,  not  by  the  underlying  paste,  but  simply  by 
the  action  of  impure  air.  It  would  be  difficult  to  differ¬ 
entiate  the  two  effects,  for  the  margins  of  a  print  in  a 
closed  book  are  just  the  places  where  the  action  of  the 
air  (if  any  existed)  would  most  readily  manifest  itself,  as 
there  the  air  would,  in  its  slow  circulation  oi  diffusion,  first 
meet  with  the  silver  print.  We  notice  in  an  American 
journal  the  same  paste-fading  idea  is  again  brought  for¬ 
ward.  Now  we  are  not  concerned  as  to  the  proof  of  what 
was  the  real  cause  of  fading  in  “  The  Pencil  of  Nature,” 
but  we  do  think  it  desirable  that  attention  should  not  be 
led  away  from  the  fact  that  atmospheric  air  alone  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  fading,  in  the  best  silver  print  ever  produced 
on  albumenized  paper.  We  have  had  access  to  some 
thousands  of  prints  mounted  in  large  albums  under  similar 
circumstances,  some  of  them  over  thirty  years  ago.  In 
these  albums  where  the  pages  have  come  into  close  con¬ 
tact  with  one  another,  and  so  prevented  air  access,  are  to  be 
seen  prints  as  good  as  if  printed  to-day.  Wherever  the 
leaves  have  buckled  and  formed  channels,  as  it  were,  for 
the  air  to  pass  in  and  out,  the  pictures  have  faded  into 
nothingness.  The  moral  from  this  is  that  all  silver  prints 
should  be  protected  from  air  either  by  securing  flatness 
and  pressure  when  mounted  in  books,  or  when  placed  in 
frames,  taking  the  precaution  to  paste  in  both  glass  and 
back-Foard. 

*  *  # 

Now  that  the  tourist  regards  a  photo- 
Disappointed  graphic  equipment  as  a  necessary  part 
Tourists.  of  his  impedimenta,  it  is  only  natural 

that  he  should  seek  some  country  for 
his  wanderings  where  there  are  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
picture  making.  Landscape  he  does  not  much  care  about, 
and  architecture  involves  too  much  attention  to  technical 
details  ;  snapshots  at  the  people  are  the  kind  of  pictures 
which  he  prefers.  He  likes,  if  possible,  to  get  into  a 
country  where  the  natives  still  wear  a  distinctive  costume, 
something  different  to  the  repulsive  garments  worn  by  the 
unwashed  of  his  own  land.  With  this  object  in  view,  a 
party  of  tourists  of  our  acquaintance  recently  chose  as  their 
operating  ground  the  island  of  Heligoland,  which  lies  some 
th  ree  dozen  miles  away  north  of  the  river  Elbe.  They 


thought  it  would  be  a  likely  place  in  which  to  pick  P 
picturesque  bits,  a  place  cut  off  from  the  mainland, 
which  old  customs  and  old  costumes  Avere  likely  to  surviv 
We  may  remind  our  readers  that  the  island  of  Heligolar 
covers  a  space  which  measures  only  three-quarters  of 
square  mile,  and  that  it  belonged  to  Great  Britain  up 
the  year  1890,  when  we  ceded  it  to  Germany.  T! 
Germans  have  fortified  it  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  ha 
converted  it  into  an  important  strategical  base  for  the ! 
navy.  Our  friends  found  to  their  disgust  that  the  nati 
costumes  Avere  conspicuous  by  their  absence — and  th 
about  half  the  island  was  shut  off  by  the  naval  authority 
Notices  wTere  posted  all  over  the  remaining  space  cautio 
ing  photographers  that  the  most  awful  penalties  await< 
them  should  they  point  their  cameras  in  certain  direction 
At  the  end  of  a  very  short  sojourn  the  tourists  came 
the  conclusion  that  they  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  wendt 
their  way  to  more  hospitable  shores. 

*  *  * 

A  Selenium  In  this  hurry-scurry  age  it  is  not 
Alarum.  matter  for  wonder  that  a  large  numb( 

of  unfortunate  individuals  suffer  the  torments  of  insomni 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  majoril 
of  mankind  are  afflicted  with  a  complaint  of  the  opposii 
kind — a  drowsiness  which  comes  upon  them  after  dinne 
at  sermon-time  in  church,  and  which  is  particularly  acui 
at  that  hour  in  the  morning  appointed  for  their  uprising.  ] 
some  neighbourhoods  men  make  a  business  of  calling  the 
neighbours  at  an  hour  previously  agreed  upon,  for  whic 
they  receive  a  small  weekly  stipend.  At  one  of  the  exh 
bitions  a  bed  was  shoAvn  which  Avas  so  contrived  that  j 
any  pre-arranged  time  it  would  assume  a  vertical  positio 
so  as  to  turn  its  occupant  out  on  the  floor.  Alarum  clocl 
are  used  in  most  houses  to  arouse  the  servants,  and  perha] 
this  is  the  most  conx^enient  apparatus  which  has  yet  bee 
devised  to  coax  sleepy  humanity  from  its  couch.  Oi 
would  have  thought  that  a  clock  of  this  kind  would  li 
particularly  useful  to  the  astronomer  who  wished  to  wal 
up  at  a  certain  hour  to  make  observations  of  the  mot 
when  that  luminary  assumed  the  best  position  for  tl 
purpose.  But  a  German  astronomer,  Herr  Brouno.  1 
Biirgel,  thinks  otherwise,  and  he  prefers  to  be  summons 
to  his  nightly  vigil  through  the  medium  of  the  nd 
selenium  cell.  This  is  how  it  is  done.  A  large  asti 
nomical  telescope  is  pointed  toAvards  the  sky  in  such 
direction  that  when  the  moon  is  in  the  desired  posit)1 
its  light  is  thrown  down  the  tube  upon  the  selenium  cel 
This  cell  is  joined  up  with  a  battery  and  an  electric  bo 
and  the  trick  is  done.  Of  course  if  a  cloud  comes  athw 
the  moon  at  the  critical  moment — and  the  image  of 
moon  passes  very  quickly  across  the  field  of  a  telescop1 
the  arrangement  is  at  once  upset,  and  the  sleeping  asi 
nomer  continues  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just.  But 
the  night  is  clear,  the  selenium  cell  in  good  order,  i| 
battery  properly  charged,  and  the  connections  all  rig 
the  moon  will  affect  the  selenium,  the  selenium  will  alb 
the  current  to  pass,  and  the  current  will  ring  the  be 
Effect  will  follow  cause  with  that  admirable  regular: 
exemplified  in  “  the  house  that  Jack  built.”  But  the  le; 
hitch  in  the  arrangement,  and  disappointment  must  folk 
The  astronomer  will  continue  to  sleep  and  chaste  Lu 
will  go  laughing  on  her  way.  With  all  respect  for  l 
ingenuity  of  Herr  Bruno.  H.  Biirgel,  we  should  v-spe 
fully  advise  him  to  use  his  battery,  his  selenium  cell,  a 
his  electric  bell  for  other  purposes,  and  to  buy  a  che 
alarum  clock.  These  cost  about  half-a-croAvn  apiece 
London,  but  as  we  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  £ 1 
mostly  made  in  Germany,  it  is  presumable  that  they  £' 
cheaper  in  the  country  of  their  production. 
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>hotograph-  We  are  so  constantly  hearing  the 
ng  Musical  wonderful  things  done  by  irresponsible 
Sounds.  enthusiasts  who  have  obtained  a  smatter- 

ng  of  photography  and  electricity,  that  the  word  “  sur- 
>rise  ”  in  connection  with  new  inventions  which  depend 
ipon  those  arts  for  their  working  powers,  has  long  been 
tanished  from  our  vocabulary.  When  we  read  of  the 
roung  Continental  professor  who  hopes  to  establish  early 
ommunication  with  the  hypothetical  inhabitants  of  Mars, 
>y  means  of  a  beam  of  light,  a  strip  of  bromide  paper,  and 
,  selenium  cell ;  or  of  tne  student  who  has  suddenly  dis- 
overed  the  secret  of  polychromatic  photography,  we 
Qstinctively  close  the  newspaper,  for  we  know  exactly 
diat  is  coming.  We  have  read  these  things  so  often  that 
or  years  we  have  ceased  to  pay  any  attention  to  them. 
Vlth  a  wearied  feeling  engendered  by  this  past  experience 
re  recently  perused  an  illustrated  article  in  the  Berliner 
llustrirte  Zeitung  on  “  Photographing  Music.”  Upon 
eading  this  title  we  thought  it  referred  to  the  old  idea 
f  reducing  a  copy  of  a  song,  or  pianoforte  piece  from  the 
sual  size  to  one  which  could  conveniently  be  carried  in 
he  pocket  of  a  performer.  But  when  we  glanced  at  the 
'lustrations,  which  are  reproduced  photographs  of  the 
pparatus,  and  when  we  saw  that  the  appliances  had  been 
evised  by  a  well-known  scientific  man,  Professor  E. 
luhmer,  we  at  once  relinquished  our  attitude  of  doubt, 
nd  carefully  read  through  the  article.  The  inventor  has 
lready  earned  distinction  in  the  field  of  wireless  tele- 
raphy,  and  seems  to  have  the  rare  faculty  of  taking  pains 
i  contriving  apparatus  of  a  complicated  nature.  The 
pparatus  by  which  he  has  succeeded  in  photographing 
msical  sounds  depends  mainly  upon  a  selenium  cell  of 
xtraordinary  sensitiveness,  and  we  need  hardly  remind 
ur  readers  that  selenium  changes  its  conductivity  accord- 
ig  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  which  finds  access  to  it. 
he  inventor  employs  a  singing  arc  lamp,  which  is  asso¬ 
rted  with  a  telephone  (microphonic)  transmitter,  so  that 
ly.  note  sung  into  that  telephone  causes  variations  in  the 
ght.  These  variations  are  recorded  on  a  cinematograph 
lm  which  travels  at  the  extraordinary  rate  of  three 
etres  per  second.  The  variations  in  the  light  are  photo- 
raphed  in  the  form  of  transverse  bands  on  this  film,  a 
•ngth  of  which  is  reproduced  in  half-tone,  as  one  of  the 
lustrations  to  the  article.  We  presume  that  a  positive 
lm,  in  which  the  lines  are  represented  by  clear  spaces,  is 
iken  from  the  negative,  although  this  detail  of  working 
le  apparatus  is  not  mentioned.  This  completes  the 
igistering  parts  of  the  operation.  The  cinematograph 
lm  will  now  emit  the  sounds  which  it  received  by  the 
pip  of  the  extra  sensitive  selenium  cell  already  referred 
The  arc  light  is  once  more  brought  into  requisition, 
id  is  placed  in  front  of  a  box-like  structure,  through 
hich  the  film  is  rapidly  moved  on  spools  by  an  electric 
otor.  A  slit  in  this  box  allows  the  light  to  fall  upon 
le  moving  film,  and  to  affect  the  selenium  cell  behind  it. 
his  cell  is  connected  with  a  battery  and  a  couple  of  tele- 
hone  receivers,  which  are  held  against  the  ears  of  the 
iserver.  The  variations  in  the  current  caused  by  the 
•regularities  set  up  by  the  light  and  dark  alternations  on 
ie  film,  are  transmitted  to  the  diaphragms  of  the  tele- 
bones  and  the  original  sound  vibrations  are  reproduced, 
rofessor  Ruhmer,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  has  been  at  great 
ams  to  perform  an  interesting  experiment.  The  term 
Photographing  Music”  is  rather  misleading,  for  music 
r  associated  in  the  mind  with  a  concourse  of  sweet  sounds 
P  constantly  varying  pitch,  quality,  and  intensity,  whereas 
ns  apparatus  seems  to  be  capable  of  reproducing  only  one 
ote  at  a  time.  But  the  experiment  shows  that  certain 
^sults  can  be  achieved  in  a  certain  way,  and  it  may  lead 


to  discoveries  of  importance.  “Of  what  use  is  it?”  asked 
a  thoughtless  one  of  Faraday  concerning  one  of  his  experi¬ 
mental  essays.  “Of  what  use  is  a  baby?”  was  the  great 
man’s  retort. 

*  *  * 

Halation.  There  appears  to  be  some  truth  in  the 

idea  that  when  a  process  passes  into  the  commercial  stage 
the  experimentalist  loses  interest  in  it.  There  are  scarcely 
any  amateurs  now  who  take  an  interest  in  emulsion 
making,  and  since  anti-halation  plates  have  become  an 
article  of  commerce  few  persons  take  the  trouble  to  back 
the  plates  they  use.  An  article  by  J.  Drecker,  in  the? 
“  Zeitschrift  fur  Wissenschaftleche  Photographie,”  upon 
this  subject,  has  attracted  our  notice.  The  author  con¬ 
cludes  from  the  fact  that  no  reference  is  made  to  previous 
work,  either  in  the  writings  of  Cornu  or  von  Gothard 
upon  this  subject,  which  appeared  in  1890,  that  the? 
explanations  by  Carey  Lea  and  Russell  in  the  early  sixties, 
was  very  little  known.  But  this  was  not  the  case  in 
England.  The  cause  of  halation  was  generally  known  here¬ 
by  photographers  of  standing,  and  in  proof  of  this  we  may 
point  to  the  published  formulae  for  backing  plates  and  to 
the  chapter  devoted  to  Halation,  in  Sir  William  Abney’s 
“  Instruction  in  Photography.”  Perhaps  the  reason  why 
less  attention  was  given  to  halation  then  than  now  may¬ 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  wet  plates  are  less  prone  to  the* 
evil  than  gelatine  dry  plates.  Herr  Drecker  recognises 
that  slow  dry  plates  produce  less  halation  than  extra  rapid, 
because  the  former  are  generally  more  transparent,  and 
thinner  in  the  film.  It  seems  paradoxical,  but  Herr 
Drecker  holds  that  films  give  more  intense  halation  than 
plates  under  similar  conditions.  The  explanation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  radius  of  the  circle,  produced  by  reflection 
of  a  point  of  light  from  the  back  of  the  film,  is  so  small 
that  the  blur  is  not  perceptible  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  If,  however,  very  fine  definition  is  imperative;, 
the  halation  is  troublesome. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Hauberrisser,  of  Munich,  writes,  in 
“  Eder’s  Jahrbuch,”  upon  the  subject  of 
hard  negatives.  Whilst  admitting  the 
value  of  the  persulphate  reducer,  he 
points  out  that  the  fine  detail  in  the  shadows  suffers  to 
some  extent,  and  that  the  selective  action  of  the  salt  fails 
in  the  case  of  negatives  developed  with  amidol.  Dr. 
Hauberrisser  claims  that  he  can  obtain  better  results  by  a 
modification  of  the  process  by  which  the  negative  is  first 
converted  to  silver  chloride,  and  then  redeveloped.  The 
negative  is  first  immersed  in  the  following  bath  till  the 
whole  of  the  silver  is  converted  to  chloride: — Saturated 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  10  c.c. ;  water,  100  c.c. ; 
strongest  hydrochloric  acid,  2  to  3  c.c.  (not  more).  When 
the  plate  is  thoroughly  bleached,  wash  it  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  screened  from  light.  Redevelop  with  amidol, 
0.5  grammes ;  sodium  sulphite,  3  grammes ;  water,  10C? 
c.c. ;  alcohol  (96  per  cent.),  100  c.c.  The  alcohol  should! 
be  added  last,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  the  bottle  being- 
well  shaken. 

In  most  cases  the  plate  may  be  transferred  from 
the  washing  water  to  the  developer,  but  if  the  negative 
is  very  hard  it  is  better  first  to  dry  it  in  the  dark,  or 
immerse  it  for  five  minutes  in  strongest  alcohol.  Be  careful 
not  to  add  too  much  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  first  bath, 
else  the  plate  may  frill.  It  is  preferable  to  use  the' 
developer  fresh,  otherwise  flat  results  will  be  obtained.  The- 
following  is  also  a  good  developer,  especially  for  hard 
negatives:- — A.,  Pyro-catechin,  1  gramme;  alcohol,  100  c.c. 
B.,  Caustic  Soda,  ^  gramme  ;  alcohol,  100  c.c.  Equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  A  and  B  to  be  mixed  immediately  before  use. 
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Development  should  be  done  by  daylight,  with  either 
of  these  solutions.  Watch  the  density  by  transmitted 
light,  and  when  the  desired  effect  is  obtained  thoroughly 
wash  the  plate  and  dry  it.  If  very  soft  results  are  wanted 
fix  out  the  remaining  silver  chloride,  but  in  this  case  the 
development  should  be  carried  further,  as  there  is  loss  of 
density  in  fixing. 

*  *  * 

Instantaneous  Dr.  Karl  Kaiserling,  of  Berlin,  the 
Shutters.  author  of  a  work  on  “  Photography 

Applied  to  Science,”  has  recently  written  in  the  “  Photo- 
.graphische  Mitteilungen  ”  upon  the  subject  of  shutters. 
We  refer  to  it  because  of  the  implied  compliment  to  British 
workmanship  which  it  contains.  For  stand  cameras,  he 
writes,  he  has  not  met  with  a  cheaper,  more  durable, 
simpler,  and  more  generally  useful  shutter  than  a  genuine 
Thornton-Pickard.  This  shutter  has  been  closely  imitated 
in  Germany,  but  Dr.  Kaiserling  evidently  prefers  the 
original  article.  Referring  to  focal-plane  shutters,  he 
’recommends  the  photographer  not  to  use  them  for  larger 
’plates  than  9  x  12c.,  a  slightly  larger  size  than  the  English 
quarter-plate.  For  larger  pictures  it  will  not  be  found 
quick  enough.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  recommendation 
not  to  photograph  the  object  too  large,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  plate.  He  withholds  judgment  concerning 
the  adjustment  of  the  slit.  Some  prefer  the  external 
•adjustment,  whilst  others  cling  to  the  older  pattern.  He 
is  now  working  with  both  kinds  made  by  Anschutz,  and 
promises  to  give  his  opinion  of  them  at  a  later  date.  We 
recently  had  the  opportunity  to  compare  notes  with  a 
German  amateur,  who  was  using  a  hand-camera  of  the 
folding  type  made  by  one  of  the  best  manufacturers  in 
Germany.  We  showed  him  a  folding  camera  by  one  of 
our  best  makers,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
his  admiration  of  its  compactness  and  ingenuity  of  con¬ 
struction.  He  pointed  out  that  the  camera,  including 
plate  magazine,  occupied  scarcely  more  space  than  the 
magazine  with  which  his  camera  was  fitted. 


POSTAL  FACILITIES. 

'Some  little  while  ago  we  discussed  the  question  of  the 
insurance  of  parcels  and  letters  sent  by  post,  a  subject  on 
which  we  believed  very  much  ignorance  prevailed,  and 
that  our  belief  was  correct  was  amply  proved  by  many 
■conversations  upon  the  matter  which  we  subsequently  took 
part  in.  We  now  propose  to  deal  with  other  and  minor 
cognate  topics  on  some  of  the  less-employed  possibilities 
offered  by  the  Post  Office — less  employed  because  less 
known,  as  far  as  we  can  discover.  To  no  one  more  than 
photographers,  perhaps,  does  the  parcel  post  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  in  the  convenience  and  economy  it  offers,  especially 
now  that  pictures  with  larger  margins,  and  of  necessity 
"heavier  in  weight,  have  such  a  vogue,  and  here,  en  passant, 
we  may  remind  our  readers  of  the  desirability  that  all  such 
packets  of  photographs,  to  be  eligible  for  claims  for 
•damage  to  contents,  should  have  attached  a  label  bearing 
the  words,  “  Fragile,  with  Care,”  the  official  regulation  dis¬ 
tinctly  stating  that  “  No  compensation  will  be  given  in 
respect  of  damage  to  ”  “  a  postal  packet  (other  than  a 
parcel*)  which  is  not  marked,  1  Fragile,  with  Care.’  ”  The 
asterisk  refers  to  a  footnote  stating,  “  That  is,  a  packet 
sent  by  parcel  post,  but  whenever  such  packet  requires 
to  be  treated  with  special  care  ”  (and  the  Office  would  most 
probably  deem  photographs  on  mounts  with  sharp  corners, 
so  easily  injured  by  a  fall,  as  falling  in  that  category) 
“  the  nature  of  its  contents  should  be  written  on  the  cover.” 
When  this  rule  is  carefully  studied  it  will  be  noted  that 
loopholes  exist  for  rejecting  claims  for  damages,  the 


literal  wording  leaving  no  option  as  to  the  use  or  non-use 
of  the  label.  It  is,  however,  to  the  photographer’s  interest 
to  have  all  his  postal  wrappers  so  printed, in  view  of  the  immense 
number  of  photographs  injured,  as  they  are  to  our  knowledge 
by  being  dropped  or  picked  up  by  trains  in  motion.  For¬ 
merly,  no  claim  would  be  entertained  for  such  damage 
the  urgency  of  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  the  Office 
having  offered  a  large  reward  for  any  invention  to  improve 
upon  the  well-known  and  apparently  clumsy  plan  in  use 
We  know  of  a  case  where  the  photographer  had  printed 
upon  his  wrappers  a  notice  to  the  officials  authorising 
them  to  detain  the  packet  and  send  by  a  later  train  to 
avoid  the  automatic  dropping  ;  but  he  was,  after  a  while 
informed  by  an  official  that  the  local  officials  were  not 
allowed  to  take  note  of  any  such  instructions !  The  pre¬ 
sent  position  of  matters  cannot  be  better  shown  than  by 
giving  the  following  extracts  from  p.  22  of  the  penny 
Post  Office  Handbook:  — 

“  13.  Where  a  postal  packet  is  marked  ‘  Fragile,  with 
Care,’  the  Postmaster-General  reserves  the  right  to  select 
for  such  postal  packet  a  route  on  which  postal  packets  are 
neither  received  by  nor  delivered  from  trains  in  motion. 
The  transit  of  such  a  postal  packet  in  the  post  may  be  less 
rapid  than  the  transit  of  similar  postal  packets  not  so 
marked.” 

And  on  p.  23,  loc.  cit.  :  — 

“  27.  In  these  Rules — 

(1.)  The  term  ‘  postal  packet  ’  means  and  includes  any 
letter,  packet,  postcard,  book,  newspaper,  parcel,  or 
other  article  transmissible  by  the  post  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  in  force  for  the  time  being.” 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  another  branch  of  the  subject 
which  appeals  strongly  to  the  photographer,  the  provin¬ 
cial  one  especially — urgency.  The  need  for  economising 
every  moment  to  get  a  photograph  in  time  for  post — a 
sitter  leaving  the  country,  a  picture  wanted  for  a  special 
occasion,  a  print  to  be  sent  to  an  illustrated  paper,  useless 
if  not  in  time  for  the  last  despatch,  and  a  hundred  other 
reasons — is  too  familiar  to  need  repetition,  and  the 
annoyance  caused  by  being  “  just  too  late,”  even  with  an 
extra  stamp,  is  too  often  experienced.  But  even  here 
help  is  available.  One  mode  we  can  explain  by  a  particular 
instance.  A  correspondent  who  lives  in  a  town  where  the 
post  closes  at  9.20  p.m.  finds  himself  “  just  too  late.”  A 
neighbouring  town  does  not  close  for  London  mails  until 
midnight.  He  takes  his  letter  to  the  railway-station; 
(whence  a  train  for  the  town  referred  to  leaves  at  10  p.m. 
writes  at  the  foot  of  the  letter  already  stamped : 

“  To  -  Station 

(To  be  posted  on  arrival),” 

hands  it  to  a  servant  of  the  company,  “  and  must  in  add 
tion  pay  to  such  servant  the  sum  of  2d.  in  cash,  no  mor 
and  no  less.”  He  must  be  careful  to  follow  these  instruc 
tions,  for  no  railway  company  is  allowed,  even  at  ordinal 
parcel  rates,  to  convey  a  letter,  as  shown  in  the  following 
extract  from  p.  15  of  the  complete  (sixpenny)  Guide:- 
“  Except  in  the  case  of  a  letter  exempted  from  the  exclusiv 
privilege  of  the  Postmaster-General  (see  p.  42)  no  lette 
can  legally  be  sent  by  railway  otherwise  than  in  hi; 
Majesty’s  mails,  or  in  the  manner  above  described.”  Th 
p.  42  reference  need  not  be  quoted.  It  is  obvious,  toe 
that  further  facilities  for  despatch  are  thus  offered ;  a  lette 
too  late  for  local  post  may,  by  the  expenditure  of  the  2d 
be  sent  direct  to  its  destination  by  rail,  and  the  railwa 
consignee  will  post  it  on  arrival  at  the  town  it  is  addresse 
to  at  the  “  post-office  receptacle  nearest  to  the  station  < 
address,  for  delivery  in  due  course  of  post  by  the  Po 
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Office.”  The  railway  facilities  are  not  exhausted  here, 
for  when  time  can  in  other  ways  be  saved  by  sending  a 
railway  letter  the  letter  can  be  handed  in  at  the  post-office 
and  despatched  by  them  to  the  railway  station.  In  this 
case  the  2d.  fee  is  to  be  paid,  and  also  the  express  fee  of 
the  Post  Office,  this  being  at  the  rate  of  3d.  per  mile — i.e., 
in  this  instance,  from  post-office  to  station. 

We  will  draw  our  remarks  to  a  conclusion  by  a  reference 
to  express  fees  generally,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  postal 
system  which,  notwithstanding  its  convenience,  is  little 
utilised.  We  need  not  specify  the  numberless  instances 
of  a  packet  of  photographs.  In  the  provinces,  at  all  offices 
where,  for  the  sake  of  despatch  or  convenience,  it  may  be 
found  useful  to  employ  external  assistance  for  the  delivery 
where  there  is  a  delivery  of  telegrams  a  parcel  may  be 
handed  in  for  express  delivery,  the  charge  (ordinary  postage 
not  being  charged)  being  3d.  per  mile  or  part  of  a  mile  for 
a  special  messenger.  This  3d.  includes  the  cost  of  omni¬ 
bus,  tramcar,  railway,  etc.  If  the  distance  exceeds  two 
miles,  and  no  public  conveyance  (tramcar,  etc.)  exists,  the 
actual  cost  of  a  special  conveyai  ce  must  be  pail.  The 
maximum  distance  for  a  foot  messenger  is  three  miles  if 
the  package  is  not  over  five  pounds  in  weight.  It  im:y 
possibly  occur  that  several  packets  are  -wanted  for  delivery 
at  different  addresses.  This  also  will  be  undertaken,  the 
3d.  per  mile  fee  being  charged  upon  the  whole  distance 
traversed,  and  also  a  penny  for  each  extra  parcel.  The 
messenger  boy,  for  business  use,  is  in  some  quarters  almost 
as  burning  a  question  as  the  servant  girl  in  domestic 
matters,  and  the  convenience  offered  by  the  express  system 
is  thus  very  considerable,  and  we  feel  assured  not  as  suffi¬ 
ciently  known  as  it  should  be.  We  trust  that  what  we 
have  written  may  lead  to  a  useful  knowledge  of  these  and 
other  Post  Office  facilities. 

- «. - 

THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SHUTTERS. 

(Third,  and  Last,  Article.) 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  one  other  very  simple  shutter  on 
account  of  its  high  efficiency,  considering  its  extreme  simplicity 
and  the  possibility  of  using  it  with  the  modern  lenses,  whose 
elements  are  very  close  together.  Consider  a  single  leaf  with 
a  square  opening,  working  directly  across  the  diaphragm,  and 
imagine  the  exposing  edges,  instead  of  being  straight,  to  be 
cut  away  so  as  to  be  convex  to  the  centre  of  the  opening,  the 
radius  of  convexity  being  equal  to  that  of  the  lens-aperture. 

Calling  O  the  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  of  the  lens- 
aperture  by  the  common  chord  of  the  two  circles  formed  by 
1)  the  lens-aperture  and  (2)  the  moving  shutter-wing  ;  and  D  the 
perpendicular  distance  of  this  chord  from  the  lens-centre,  we 
have  the  area  of  the  lens-aperture  uncovered  as  a  function  of 
D,  is — 
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Hence  the  efficiency  is 
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nearly  ;  that  is  58  per  cent. 

It  is  quite  evident  how  to  proceed  in  the  case  of  a  circular 
shutter-opening  (which,  however,  quite  #  pointlessly  decreases 
the  efficiency),  or  for  two  or  four  such  circular  openings  crossing 
one  another  (the  last  being  approximately  an  iris  shutter). 

The  main  types  of  shutters  moving  with  constant  velocity 
have  now  been  considered.  It  may  now  be  (as  appears  from 
a  question  I  have  had)  useful  to  attempt  some  sort  of  classifica¬ 
tion  of  existing  makes  of  shutter. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  shutter  works  near  the  lens,  but  not 
at  the  diaphragm,  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  is  only  permissible 
that  either — - 

(1)  Every  part  of  the  picture  should  be  exposed  equally ; 
i.e.,  the  shutter-opening  should  pass  across  the  lens  with  a 
direct  motion  ;  or 

(2)  The  foreground  should  be  exposed  more  than  the  sky. 

Consequently,  although  a  two-slide  shutter  can  give  an  ex¬ 
posure  twice  as  rapid  as  the  usual  single-slide,  direct-moving 
shutter,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  used,  the  only  permissible 
place  for  such  a  shutter  is  at  the  diaphragm. 

The  direct  motion  type  is  represented  by  (1)  the  common 
drop-  shutter,  (2)  the  usual  roller  blind.  Notably  in  the  case 
of  the  well-known  Thornton-Pickard  shutter  the  efficiency  is 
greatly  increased  beyond  the  normal  (.50)  by  the  length  of  the 
opening  in  the  blind. 

Such  iris  shutters  as  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  rank  in  efficiency 
above  the  normal  (.33)  on  account  of  the  variable  motion  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  Zeiss  automatic  shutter.  The 
conditions  of  velocity  are  approximately  realised  in  the  shutter 
of  Gcerz.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  effect  of  a 
normal  iris  shutter  is  as  if  one  size  smaller  stop  had  been 
used  (i.e.,  one  of  half  the  area),  so  that  in  the  case  treated,  what 
we  may  call  the  “effective  efficiency”  is  .66,  an  efficiency 
comparing  very  favourably  with  the  others. 

The  cross-slide  was  a  favourite  type  with  older  makes  (such 
as  Thury  and  Amey  and  Wollaston,  now  apparently  obsolete), 
but  the  four-slide  pattern  of  high  efficiency  has  never  been 
made,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the 
“  Sector  ”  shutter  of  Yoigtlander,  which  is,  however,  of  the 
reciprocating  kind.  The  single-slide  shutter,  with  convex 
leaves  is  almost  exactly  realised  in  the  shutters  fitted  to  the 
hand-cameras  of  Messrs.  Newman  and  Guardia. 

The  principal  object  of  the  calculations  I  have  made  is  to 
show  the  very  practical  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  suitably 
modifying  the  shape  of  the  shutter-opening,  and  consequently 
the  pointlessness  in  others  (e.g.,  in  the  circular  opening  for  a 
single  or  double  slide). 

If  we  consider  the  more  complicated  case  of  a  variable 
velocity  of  the  exposing  leaves  (for  example,  that  brought  about 
by  a  crank,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a  disc  rotating 
uniformly — this  is  the  usual  case  when  the  velocity  is  variable), 
it  is  not  difficult  to  form  the  integral  J,  but  then  J  cannot  be 
evaluated,  as  it  could  be  hitherto,  by  trigonometrical  functions. 
In  fact,  J  is,  in  general,  an  elliptic  integral,  and  a  detailed 
treatment  is  not,  in  consequence,  convenient  in  this  place. 
However,  the  mathematical  reader  may,  without  difficulty, 
evaluate  the  elliptic  integrals  by  the  aid  of  Legendre’s  tables 
(in  his  “  Exercices  ”  or  “  Traite  des  fonctions  elliptiques  ”), 
while  the  cases  treated  in  these  papers  afford  first  approxima¬ 
tions,  which  are  sufficient  in  most  cases. 

0  Philit  E.  B.  Jotted  aix. 


Messes.  Fueest  Bbos.,  17,  Philpot  Lane,  E.C. ,  have  just  issued  a 
new  price  list  of  their  “  Axe  Brand  ”  and  other  photographic  specialities. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  any  dealer. 
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RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  SPECTROSCOPIC  CHEMISTRY. 

[Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  before  Section  B  (Chemistry )  of  the  Biitish 
Association.] 

Rittfr  observed  chemical  action  on  moist  chloride  of  silver  to  be 
different  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  slight  in  the  red,  greater 
towards  the  violet,  and  extending  into  a  space  beyond  the  violet  where 
there  was  no  sensible  light  or  heat.  Everyone  was  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  subject  of  spectrum  analysis.  This  was  defined  by 
Tait  as  an  optical  method  of  making  a  diagnosis  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  either  (a)  a  self-luminous  body,  or  (b)  an  absorbing 
medium.  It  had  now  become  necessary  to  enlarge  this  definition,  and 
he  suggested  that  it  was  the  study  of  the  composition  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  matter  by  means  of  radiant  energy.  Spectra  were  of  two 
kinds,  emission  and  absorption  spectra,  and  it  would  be  convenient 
if  the  latter  were  considered  first. 

ABSORPTION  SPECTRA. — THE  INFRA-RED  REGION. 

Abney  (1880)  by  the  preparation  of  a  particularly  sensitive  form  of 
collodion  emulsion  containing  silver  bromide  was  successful  in  obtain¬ 
ing  very  extraordinary  results.  Such  films  as  he  prepared  were  so 
sensitive  to  invisible  radiations  of  long  wave-length  as  to  be  capable 
of  forming  a  representation  of  even  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  in  an 
absolutely  dark  room.  This  picture  could  not,  of  course,  be  properly 
referred  to  as  a  photograph.  It  should  be  termed  an  actinograph, 
the  result,  not  of  light,  but  of  dark  ravs.  Rays  were  visible  about 
wave-length  7,800  ten-millionths  of  a  millimetre,  but  rays  extend  as 
far  as  wave-length  12,000.  Abney  (1831)  investigated  the  influence 
of  atomic  groupings  in  organic  substances  by  measuring  their  absorp¬ 
tion  hr  the  infra-red  region  of  the  spectrum.  Simply  constituted 
substances — water,  hydrochloric  acid,  chloroform,  and  cyanogen 
formed  the  best  subjects  for  investigation.  Characteristic  groups  of 
lines  or  very  narrow  bands  were  observed  in  carbon  compounds, 
but  they  are  absent  from  carbon  compounds  containing  no 
hydrogen.  The  facts  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  belonged 
to  hydrogen,  but  were  subject  to  modifications.  Oxygen  in  hydroxyl, 
for  instance,  modined  two  of  the  lines,  since  it  obliterated  by  absoip- 
tion  the  rays  which  lay  between  them  Oxygen  in  aldehyde  presented 
bands  which  were  bounded  by  well-defined  lines.  Julius  (1893) 
investigated  the  absorption  in  the  infra-red  caused  by  many  compounds. 
To  take  the  simplest  case,  the  emission  spectrum  of  hydrogen  burning 
in  air  corresponded  with  the  absorption  bands  of  water  vapour, 
that  was  to  say,  the  absorption  spectra  of  the  compounds  were  the 
counterpart  of  the  emission  spectra  of  the  flames  which  yielded  these 
compounds  during  combustion.  The  study  of  the  maxima  of 
radiation  and  the  viaxima  of  absorption  offered  them  a  means  of 
arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  a  series  of  new  and  valuable  physical 
constants — namely,  the  vibration  periods  characteristic  of  the  molecules 
(Tyndall  discussed  this  subject  in  his  usually  luminous  style  on 
pages  391  to  402  of  his  work,  “Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion.”)  Carbon 
combined  with  hydrogen  showed  a  maximum  of  absorption  with  a 
wave-length  about  (1.71  y  mm.)  17,100  Angstrom  units.  Langley 
observed  that  at  a  wave-length  of  27,000  there  was  an  abrupt  termi¬ 
nation  to  the  solar  spectrum,  probably  caused  by  the  water  vapour 
in  the  atmosphere;  but  a  band  extended  to  273,000,  and  at  no  very 
great  elevation  above  the  earth’s  surface  there  were  rays  with  a  wave¬ 
length  of  45,700  Angstrom  units.  All  radiations  of  longer  wave¬ 
length  were  likely  to  be  absorbed  by  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
atmosphere. 

THE  VISIBLE  RATS  OR  COLOUR  REGION. 

,J.  L.  Schonn  (1379)  examined  the  absorption  spectra  of  substances 
colourless  in  layers  from  1  6  to  3.7  metres  in  thickness,  and  observed 
narrow  bands  in  the  spectra  of  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl  alcohol,  lying 
in  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow.  All  the  alcohols  gave  well-defined 
absorption  bands  lying  between  wave-lengths  6,000  and  7,000.  The 
bands  of  the  different  substances  differed  altogether  from  the  bands 
of  water.  Alcohols  gave  a  band  which  was  similar  in  different  alcohols, 
but  the  higher  the  alcohol  stood  in  the  homologous  series,  that  was 
to  say,  the  larger  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  it  contained,  the  nearer 
was  the  band  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  (1881).  It  was  definitely 
established  that  for  each  CH3  introduced  into  a  molecule  of  ammonia 
or  benzene  there  was  a  shifting  of  the  absorption  bands  towards  the 


red  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  liquids  examined  were  perfectly  colour¬ 
less  in  the  ordinary  acceptation ;  that  they  appeared  so  was  owing  1 
to  the  bands  of  absorption  being  very  narrow,  so  that  the  percentage  I 
of  luminous  rays  withdrawn  by  absorption  was  a  small  fraction  of 
the  whole  spectrum.  The  absorption  spectra  of  solutions  were  partly 
physical  and  partly  chemical.  This  pointed  to  some  difference  in 
the  constitution  of  the  solution.  A  well-known  instance  was  that  of 
iodine  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  carbon  disulphide.  Two  solutions 
might  give  spectra  which  were  apparently  identical  at  one  concentra¬ 
tion,  but  spectra  quite  different  when  submitted  to  varying  degrees 
of  dilution. 

THE  ULTRA-VIOLET  REGION. 

Stokes  observed  that  the  spectrum  of  electric  light  when  a  prism  and 
lenses  of  quartz  were  used  extended  no  less  than  >  ix  or  eight  times  the 
length  of  the  visible  spectrum.  In  1862  he  studied  the  ultra-violet 
spectra  of  metals  and  executed  drawings  of  the  lines  exhibited  by 
aluminium,  zinc,  and  cadmium.  He  discoverd  the  fact  that  certain 
solutions  showed  light  and  dark  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  rays  trans¬ 
mitted  by  them,  the  solutions  being  colourless;  the  hands  were 
invisible  unless  they  fell  on  a  fluorescent  screen.  A  sensitised  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  was  used  for  the  reception  of  the  rays  of  the  spectrum 
so  that  they  were  made  to  register  their  own  position  and  intensity. 
Professor  Hartley  explained  the  great  value  of  these  experiments  in 
chemical  research.  First,  the  extraordinary  delicacy  of  the  ultra-violet 
spectrum  in  detecting  traces  of  impurities.  For  in-tance,  pyridine,  an 
invariable  impurity  in  commercial  ammonia,  was  present  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  about  1-30, 000th.  Normal  paraffins  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care  contained  traces  of  impurities  which  could  not  be 
separated.  Secondly,  some  of  the  normal  alcohols  could  not  be 
rendered  pure'  by  the  ordinary  methods,  and  great  care  was  necessary 
in  their  preparation.  It  might  well  be  asked,  how  was  it  posable  to 
distinguish  between  a  normal  and  an  abnormal  absorption  spectrum 
when  no  standards  of  comparison  existed.  The  extent  of  the  ab  orption 
should  be  proportional  to  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance. 
Accordingly,  if  repeatedly  purifying  and  fractionally  distilling  a  con 
siderable  quantity  of  material  failed  to  give  spectra  which  were  constan; 
and  identical,  it  was  evident  that  the  absorption  due  to  the  molecule 
of  the  substance  was  interfered  with  by  some  impurity.  They  found  tha 
ethyl  alcohol' was  not  appreciably  less  diactinic  than  methyl  alcohol: 
and  both  transmitted  a  spectrum  nearly  as  long  as  that  of  water.  Th 
influence  of  each  additional  CH2  in  the  molecule  caused  a  shortenin; 
of  the  spectrum.  This  was  shown  to  be  due  to  the  carbon  atoms  an 
not  to  the  hydrogen.  Shortly  it  might  be  stated  that  in  the  examine  j 
tion  of  organic  substances  they  had  three  variations  in  absorptioj 
spectra  : — First,  those  of  substances  the  rays  of  which  were  free) 
transmitted,  the  absorption  being  at  the  more  refrangible  end  of  tbj 
spectrum,  and  the  spectrum  of  which  was  readily  increased  in  length  1 
dilution;  secondly,  those  in  which  the  spectra  were  of  the  same  kin 
but  the  absorptive  power  was  greater,  so  that  they  withstood  dilution 
and  thirdly,  those  spectra  which  exhibited  selective  absorption,  a 
which  at  the  same  time  exerted  great  absorptive  power.  Spectra  j 
these  varieties  changed  in  accord  with  the  linking  up  of  the  car) 
atoms  as  shown  in  Kekule  or  Ladenburg’s  formulae.  The  conden 
condition  of  the  carbon  atoms  was  evident  in  the  higher  molecu 
refractive  energy  of  aromatic  compounds.  For  the  first  time  Kekui 
remarkable  benzene  theory  was  supported  by  definite  physical  measu 
ments,  and  the  closed-ring  formula  represented  a  veritable  actuality 

MOLECULAR  AND  INTRA-MOLECULAR  VIBRATIONS. 

The  term  absorptive  power  had  generally  been  used  with  respect 
the  extent  of  rays  of  the  spectrum  absorbed,  but  there  was  intern 
of  absorption  to  be  considered.  In  the  case  of  a  vibrating  string 
tuning-fork  greater  amplitude  of  vibration  meant  a  louder  note;  in 
case  of  molecules  greater  intensity  of  absorption  might  be  caused  b, 
greater  amplitude  of  vibration  in  the  molecules  of  the  absorb 
medium,  the  number  of  molecules  being  constant.  But  by  grea 
amplitude  it  was  not  to  be  understood  that  the  rate  of  vibratiun  i  ’ 
increased.  If  this  were  so  then,  as  the  absorption  intensity 
anthracene  and  naphthalene  was,  molecule  for  molecule,  greater  t  > 
that  of  benzene,  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  molecules  of  tl J 
substances  was  greater  but  the  rate  of  vibration  was  slower.  Obsei  - 
tions  and  photographs  on  absorption  spectra  should,  whenever  it  s 
possible,  be  made  with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  substance  wl 1 
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oduced  a  given  measurable  effect.  A  molecular  weight  in  milligrams 
•  a  milligram-molecule  was  a  convenient  quantity  which  might  be 
ssolved  in  20  c.c. ,  40  c.c. ,  or  100  c.c  of  any  non-absorbent  liquid,  and 
iserved  through  thicknesses  of  the  solution  varying  from  25  mm.  to 
mm.  in  thickness. 

ATOMS  OF  A  “  ROVING  DISPOSITION.” 

The  possibility  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  occupying  alternative  posi- 
ons  in  a  compound,  so  that  it  might  be  united  to  an  atom  of  nitrogen 
■  of  carbon  in  one  instance  or  to  an  atom  of  oxygen  in  another,  easily 
tve  rise  to  substances  with  different  characters,  the  one  that  of  a 
ienol,  the  other  that  of  a  ketone.  One  interpretation  of  the  facts 
iserved  which  had  been  very  commonly  received  might  be  stated  thus  : 
jrtain  compounds  had  in  their  constitution  an  atom  of  hydrogen  of  a 
roving  disposition  which  at  one  time  would  attach  itself  to  an  atom 
oxygen  or  to  an  atom  of  nitrogen,  and  anon  it  would  forsake  one  of 
ese  and  unite  itself  to  an  atom  of  carbon.  According  to  another 
eory  the  two  isomeric  derivatives  of  the  parent  substance  were 
esent  in  equal  proportions  in  a  solution  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  and 
>on  crystallisation  one  or  other  of  these  assumed  the  solid  form. 

THE  ABSORPTION  SPECTRA  OF  ALKALOIDS. 

Many  of  the  poisonous  alkaloids  gave  no  distinctive  chemical  re- 
tions,  and  in  certain  cases  the  means  of  recognising  them  were 
;tricted  to  observations  on  their  crystalline  form  and  their  physio- 
fical  action.  The  physiological  action  of  certain  alkaloids  of  an 
.remely  deadly  character  was  remarkable  enough  to  prove  a  means 
their  identification  when  the  effect  on  the  human  subject  was  under 
servation.  The  first  experimental  work  on  the  absorption  spectra 
the  alkaloids  arose  out  of  a  celebrated  trial  for  murder,  which 
jaged  much  attention  in  the  year  1882.  It  was  proved  that  the 
hal  drug  administered  was  aconitine.  To  identity  this  substance, 
which  there  were  several  varieties,  it  was  necessary  at  that  time 
resort  to  physiological  tests  made  upon  small  animals.  Such  a 
irse  always  afforded  an  opportunity  for  forensic  arguments  based 
on  the  evidence  adduced.  To  substitute  absolute  physical  measure- 
nts  for  physiological  tests  seemed  to  present  facilities  for  securing 
;tice  by  removing  any  doubt  of  the  identity  of  an  unknown  substance 
th.  the  nature  of  one  which  was  known.  Alkaloids  yielded  spectra 
two  kinds,  those  which  did  not  and  those  which  did  exhibit  absorp- 
n  bands.  It  was  a  general  rule  that  substances  which  agreed  closely 
structure  exhibited  similar  series  of  absorption  spectra,  while  those 
ich  differed  essentially  in  structure  showed  absorption  curves  which 
re  different;  and  to  this  rule  neither  aromatic  compounds,  alkaloids, 

■  dyes  and  coloured  substances  form  any  exceptions.  That  this  was 
was  easily  understood  from  the  theory  of  absorption  spectra.  It 
st,  however,  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  essential  feature  of 
aortance  in  all  such  investigations  was  the  quantitative  relation  of 
substance  to  its  spectra,  whether  these  relations  were  based  upon 
ial  weights  of  material  or  equimolecular  proportions  in  solutions  of 
en  volume  and  thickness.  The  relationship  of  morphine  and  codeine 
5  s  _WT1  ^5"  their  spectra,  the  latter  being  a  homologue  of  the  former ; 
particularly  interesting  example  of  tautomerism  had  been  observed 
Dobbie  and  Lauder  in  studying  the  constitution  of  the  cotarnine,  a 
stance  prepared  from  narcotine.  Three  formulae  had  been  proposed 
it— one  represented  it  as  an  aromatic  aldehyde  in  which  one  hydrogen 
$  replaced  by  an  open  chain  containing  nitrogen ;  a  second  gave  it 
character  of  a  carbinol  base ;  while  a  third  that  of  an  ammonium 
e.  It  had  been  supposed  that  in  solution  it  was  a  mixture  of  two 
three  such  substances  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  but  as  to  what 
*  the  formula  to  be  assigned  to  solid  cotarnine  the  data  were  insuffi- 
it  to  determine.  There  were,  however,  two  different  solutions  of 
substance  obtainable  ;  that  in  ether  or  chloroform  was  quite  colour- 
5,  like  the  solid;  but  a  solution  in  water  or  alcohol  was  yellow, 
mi  the  molecular  absorption  spectra  of  these  solutions  and  of  certain 
lvatives  with  which  they  were  compared  there  was  very  distinct 
dence  that  a  solution  in  alcohol  or  water  contained  the  ammonium 
e,  while  under  the  influence  of  sodium  hydroxide  it  assumed  the 
dition  of  the  carbinol  form.  Moreover,  the  rate  of  transformation 
the  conditions  which  influenced  this  isomeric  change  had  been 
died.  It  sufficed  to  state  that  a  solution  containing  entirely  the 
form  may  be  converted  wholly  into  the  other. 


EMISSION  SPECTRA. — SPARK  SPECTRA  AND  THEIR  CONSTITUTION. 

As  it  became  necessary  to  make  accurate  measurements  of  absorption 
spectra  in  the  ultra-violet,  the  work  of  obtaining  the  wave-lengths  of 
lines  in  20  metallic  spectra  was  undertaken.  In  connection  with  the 
prismatic  spectra  which  were  photographed  some  remarkable  facts  were 
noticed ;  for  instance,  the  character  of  the  lines  belonging  to  different 
groups  of  elements,  particularly  in  the  ultra-violet.  Similarities  in  the 
visible  spectra  of  zinc  and  cadmium,  of  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium, 
and  in  those  of  the  alkali  metals  had  been  observed.  As  to  the  group¬ 
ing  of  the  lines,  it  appeared  that  the  spectra  of  well-defined  groups 
of  elements  had  characteristics  in  common  which  were  different  from 
those  of  other  groups.  For  instance,  the  alkali  metals  differed  from  the 
alkali  earth  metals,  which  appeared  to  form  a  group  by  themselves. 
Then  in  marked  contrast  to  these  simple  spectra  were  those  of  iron, 
nickel,  and  cobalt,  which,  though  very  complicated,  were  seen  to  be 
much  alike.  Nearest  to  these  but  differing  from  them  in  certain 
respects  were  the  palladium,  gold,  and  platinum  spectra.  It  was 
observed  how  these  elements  with  certain  chemical  and  physical  pro¬ 
perties  in  common  could  be  recognised  as  being  relations  owing  to 
likeness  when  their  spectra  were  photographed.  This  extension  of 
strong  lines  was  increased  with  the  atomic  mass  of  the  metal.  An 
arrangement  of  the  lines  in  pairs  and  triplets  was  noticed.  The  point 
of  greatest  interest  and  importance  was  the  connection  traced  between 
the  atomic  mass  and  the  numerical  differences  observed  in  the  intervals 
between  the  lines  of  different  groups  when  measured  by  their  oscilla¬ 
tion  frequencies.  The  arrangement  of  the  lines,  which  was  common  to 
all  the  metals  in  the  magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium  group  might  shortly  be 
described  as  follows: — -Three  isolated  lines  and  one  pair  of  lines  m 
magnesium,  with  four  sets  of  triplets ;  one  isolated  line  and  one  pair 
of  lines  in  zinc,  with  three  sets  of  triplets ;  one  isolated  line  and  one 
pair  of  lines  in  cadmium,  with  three  sets  of  triplets. 

MATTER  EXISTS  IN  UNRECOGNISED  FORMS. 

Here  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  one  that  matter  might  exist 
in  a  state  which  had  hitherto  been  unrecognised  by  those)  who 
accepted  the  atomic  theory  without  searching  beneath  it.  All  that  the 
atomic  theory  enabled  the  chemist  to  take  account  of  were  the  laws 
of  combination  and  decomposition  of  the  forms  of  matter  that  were 
ponderable  and  of  sufficient  mass  to  be  weighable  on  the  finest  balances, 
which  after  all  were  but  crude  and  imperfect  instruments  for  the 
study  of  matter,  since  they  were  capable  only  of  determining  differences 
between  masses  of  tangible  size.  It  became  conceivable  that  matter 
in  the  state  of  gas  or  vapour  might  become  so  attenuated  that  repulsion 
of  the  molecules  would  be  greater  than  the  attraction;  that  they 
would  then  no  longer  form  aggregates,  and  in  consequence  would  cease 
to  be  weighable.  In  such  a  condition  they  might  be  imagined  to 
constitute  the  ether,  and  in  view  of  this  conception  there  might  be 
recognised  four  physical  conditions  of  material  substances — namely, 
solid,  liquid,  gas,  and  ether.  That  the  atoms  of  definite  groups  of 
chemically  related  elements  were  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  matter 
in  different  states  of  condensation  was  not  a  dream  or  a  view  of  a 
visionary  character,  for  it  was  based  upon  definite  observations  con¬ 
trolled  by  exact  physical  measurements,  and  was  therefore  in  the 
nature  of  a  theory  rather  than  an  hypothesis.  He,  had  always  ex¬ 
perienced  great  difficulty  in  accepting  the  view  that  because  the 
spectrum  of  an  element  contained  a  line  or  lines  in  it  which  were 
coincident  with  a  line  or  lines  in  another  element  it  was 
evidence  of  the  dissociation  of  the  elements  into’  a  simpler  form  of 
matter.  In  his  opinion  evidence  of  the  compound  nature  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  had  never  been  obtained  from  the  coincidence  of  a  line  or  lines 
exclusively  belonging  to  the  spectrum  of  one  element  with  a  line  or 
lines  in  the  spectrum  exclusively  belonging  to  another  element.  This 
view  was  based  upon  the  following  grounds: — First,  because  the  coin¬ 
cidences  had  generally  been  shown  to  be  only  apparent ;  secondly, 
because  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  one  kind  of  matter  entirely 
free  from  every  other  kind  of  matter  was  so  great  that  where  coin¬ 
cident  lines  occurred  in  the  spectra  of  what  had  been  believed  to  be 
elementary  substances  they  had  been  shown  from  time  to  time  to  be 
caused  by  traces  of  foreign  matter;  thirdly,  because  no  instance  had 
ever  been  recorded  of  any  homologous  group  of  lines  belonging  to  one 
element  occurring  in  the  spectrum  of  another,  except  and  alone  where 
the  one  had  been  shown  to  constitute  an  impurity  in  the  other. 
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FLAME  SPECTRA  AT  HIGH  TEMPERATURES. 

What  were  commonly  known  in  the  chemical  laboratory  as  flame 
spectra  were  chiefly  those  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths.  In  1887  he  used  iridium  wares  one  millimetre  thick,  twisted 
into  loops  upon  wrhich  fragments  of  minerals  were  heated  in  the  oxygen 
blowpipe  flame.  Natural  silicates  yielded  spectra,  not  only  of  alkalies, 
but  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  also  distinct  manganese  spectra.  But 
iridium,  though  infusible,  was  somewhat  volatile,  and  contributed 
a  line  spectrum  to  the  flame.  Experience  with  this  method  of  working 
went  to  show  how  the  flame  spectra  of  oxides  of  calcium,  strontium, 
and  barium  could  be  separated  from  those  of  lithium,  sodium,  potas¬ 
sium,  rubidium,  and  caesium.  Furthermore,  that  even  the  most  vola¬ 
tile  of  these  substances  could  be  made  to  yield  a  continuous  coloration 
from  a  single  bead  of  salt  for  a  period  exceeding  fifteen  minutes, 
so  that  measurements  of  the  lines  might  be  made  with  some  degree 
of  certainty.  In  all  the  flame  spectra  obtained  by  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe  the  ultra-violet  line  spectrum  emitted  by  water  vapour 
was  visible  on  the  photographs  by  reason  of  the  combustion  of  the 
hydrogen  in  the  hydrocarbon,  or  the  hydrogen  gas  itself,  when  burnt 
with  oxygen. 

PRACTICAL  RESULTS. 

After  an  extended  examination  of  spectra  the  knowledge  obtained 
was  applied  to  the  examination  of  the  flames  from  the  Bessemer 
vessel  during  the  “blow.”  These  observations  were  made  at  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Steel  Works  and  at  Dowlais. 
The  spectra  were  photographed  and  fully  described  and  measured,  with 
the  result  that  every  one  of  the  lines  and  bands  was  accounted  for. 
Gallium  was  proved  to  be  present  in  the  Cleveland  ore  from  Yorkshire; 
in  the  finished  metal,  in  clays,  and  in  all  aluminous  minerals,  even  in 
corundum.  Also,  by  very  accurate  determinations  of  the  wave-lengths 
of  its  principal  lines,  gallium  was  proved  to  be  a  constituent  of  the 
sun.  The  proportion  of  gallium  in  the  steel  rails  made  by  the  North- 
Eastern  Steel  Company  was  found  to  be  one  part  in  30,000.  By 
observations  on  the  spectra  the  heat  of  the  Bessemer  process  of  steel 
manufacture  was  studied,  and  the  temperatures  attained  under  varying 
conditions  were  estimated.  In  a  discussion  on  the  question  of  the 
elementary  character  of  argon  in  1895  he  pointed  out  that  the  argon  gave 
a  distinct  spark  spectrum  by  the  action  of  condensed  sparks,  and 
therefore,  on  this  evidence  alone,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  element. 
The  fact  that  it  gave  two  spectra  under  different  conditions  was  not 
opposed  to,  nor  did  it  invalidate,  this  evidence,  because  such  an 
element  as  nitrogen  not  only  emits  two  spark  spectra,  but  the  two 
spectra  could  be  readily  photographed  simultaneously  from  the  same 
spark  discharge.  It  was  proposed  by  M.  de  Gramont,  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  in  Paris,  in  1900,  and  agreed,  that  no  new  substance 
should  be  described  as  an  element  until  its  spark  spectrum  had  been 
measured  and  shown  to  be  different  from  that  of  every  other  known  form 
of  mattet.  The  first  application  of  this  rule  had  resulted  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  radium  as  a  new  element ;  it  was  characterised  by  a  special 
spark  spectrum  of  15  lines  which  had  been  fully  studied  and  measured. 
It  showed  no  lines  of  any  other  element. 

RADIO-ACTIVE  ELEMENTS. 

The  rays  were  believed  to  be  charged  particles  of  matter,  charged, 
that  was  to  say,  with  electricity.  Beyond  doubt  they  were  possessed 
of  very  extraordinary  propertiesi,  inasmuch  as  they  were  able  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  clothing,  celluloid,  gutta-percha,  glass,  and  various  metals. 
They  were,  moreover,  endowed  with  a  no  less  remarkable  physiological 
action,  producing  blisters  and  ulcerations  in  the  flesh  which  were  diffi¬ 
cult  to  heal.  It  was  an  established  fact  that  such  effects  had  been 
caused  by  only  a  few  centigrams  of  a  radium  compound  contained  in 
a  glass  tube  enclosed  in  a  thin  metallic  box  carried  in  the  pocket. 
From  this  they  could  quite  understand  that  there  was  no  exaggeration 
in  ‘the  statement  attributed  to  the  discoverer,  Professor  Curie,  that 
he  would  not  care  to  trust  himself  in  a  room  with  a  kilogram  of  pure 
radium,  because  it  would  doubtless  destroy  his  eyesight,  burn  all  the 
skin  off  his  body,  and  probably  kill  him. 

Professor  W.  N.  Hartley,  E.R.S. 


The  Rochester  Optical  and  Camera  Company  inform  us  that  they  are 
now  prepared  to  supply  the  5x4  film  packs  and  5x4  adapters  for  the 
Premo  cameras. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COLOURS— THE  THREE  COLOUR 
METHOD. 

[Reprinted  from  the  “  Scientific  American.”] 


Ir  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  that  Thomas  Young,  with  ai 
extraordinary  foresight  for  one  of  his  time,  advanced  the  theory  o! 
the  three  fundamental  or  elementary  colours,  based  upon  scientific  | 
research,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  the  nerve  apparatus  of  the 
eye  possessed  three  kinds  of  fibre,  each  being  tensitive  to  the  funda 
mental  colour. 

Indeed,  three  primary  colours,  properly  chosen  and  combined,  art 
sufficient  to  reproduce  the  seemingly  infinite  combinations  of  nature. 
According  to  Young,  it  was  apparent  that  the  coloured  image,  which 
could  not  be  produced  in  a  single  exposure,  was  to  be  obtained  onlj 
by  combining  the  three  correspondingly  coloured  images.  The  mair. 
difficulty,  however,  was  the  proper  production  of  these  three  images. 

These  images  are  now  produced  by  means  of  three  coloured  filters 
or  screens  corresponding  to  the  three  primary  colours. 

For  the  first  explanation  of  the  elementary  colours  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Scotch  physicist,  James  Clerk-Maxwell.  He  it  was  who  first 
experimented  with  three-colour  photography.  The  experiments  were, 
however,  unsuccessful,  for  in  1861  we  possessed  no  colour  sensitising 
means. 

The  three  elementary  colours  are  red,  green,  and  blue.  If  we 
place  a  coloured  object  before  the  objective,  then  cover  the  lens 
with  a  red  glass  plate,  acting  as  a  ray  filter,  and  expose,  only 
the  red  light  rays  will  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  glass- 
plate  filter*  and  lens  to  affect  the  sensiti\e  plate,  the  blue  and  green 
rays  being  absorbed.  In  this  manner  the  red  image  is  produced. 
By  repeating  the  exposures  and  substituting  the  gieen  and  violet 
filters  respectively,  the  three  different  negatives  are  obtained.  From 
these  three  negatives,  three  positives  are  produced  by  copying  upor. 
transparent  glass  plates;  and  these  transparencies  are  projected 
superimposed,  upon  a  screen  so  that  they  exactly  register,  with  three 
corresponding  light  filters— coloured  glass  plates  or  liquids.  The 
result  is  a  coloured  picture,  astonishingly  true  to  nature. 

Maxwell’s  liquid  light-filters  for  the  projection  of  the  different 
positives  were  comprised  as  follows :  For  red,  a  glass  receptabh 
filled  with  thiocyanate  of  iron;  for  green,  a  solution  of  coppei 
chloride ;  and  for  blue,  a  solution  of  copper  in  ammonia.  After  Max 
well  came  Ives,  among  others. 

All  these  investigators  worked  along  the  same  lines  and  obtainei 
very  satisfactory  results,  the  only  difficulty  being  that  the  exposui 
necessary  to  produce  the  three  different  negatives  was  too  long 
Moreover,  the  registering  of  the  three  positives  upon  the  projectile 


screen  was  very  unsatisfactory. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  much  progress  has  been  made 
three-colour  photography  by  Professor  Dr.  Miethe,  superintends 
of  the  photochemical  department  of  the  Royal  Technical  School 
Berlin,  and  his  assistant,  Dr.  Traube. 

As  is  well  known,  the  common  photographic  plate  is  sensitive 
blue  light  rays  only.  If  such  a  plate  be  exposed  to  the  light  by  usii 
a  red  filter,  'it  would  be  hours  and  days  before  a  negative  would 
obtained.  The  astounding  success  of  Professor  Dr.  Miethe  was  on 
made  possible  by  his  succeeding,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Traube,  i 
preparing  plates  which  are  just  as  sensitive  to  red  and  green  hgl 
as  to  blue.  In  the  past,  such  plates  could  be  made  only  in  a  vei 
unsatisfactory  form.  The  time  of  exposure  for  red  light  rays 
so  long  that  a  portrait  was  in  most  cases  impossible. 

With  the  new  plates  however,  this  difficulty  is  overcome, 
time  of  exposure  necessary  is  reduced  to  the  fraction  of  a  second. 

As  a  striking  example  of  the  possibility  of  this  plate,  the  o  o 
illustration  vifl  mJ:  During  the  session  of  th«  Filth  Interna  - 
Congress  for  Applied  Chemistry,  held  m  Berlin  m  1-03,  Pro  • 
surprised  the  members,  of  the  photographic  sect  .on  by  stating 
desired  to  take  a  photograph  of  the  entire  Convention,  it  ' 
about  5.30  p.m.,  with  a  rather  threatening  sky;  there  v as  m 
shaking  of  heads  on  the  part  of  the  members.  The  professor  u 
but  a  few  seconds  in  exposing  the  three-coloured  negatives,  lmagi 
the  surprise  of  the  unbelievers  when,  upon  entering  tie  a 
following  morning,  they  were  shown  a  perfect  picture  o  e 
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mtion  in  natural  colours  by  means  of  the  projection  apparatus 
instructed  especially  for  the  occasion. 

Thei  method  of  making  plates  sensitive  to  green  and  red  rays  was 
■st  published  by  H.  W.  Vogel.  It  consists  in  dipping  the  plates 
highly  diluted  solutions  of  different  dyes.  After  they  have  dried 
ley  are  ready  for  use. 

The  work  of  Professor  Miethe  and  Dr  .Traube  has  resulted  in  the 
scovery  of  a  certain  group  of  colouring  compounds  which  solve  the 
oblem  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  This  group  was  discovered 
preparing  a  homologous  series  of  compounds  of  iodide-methyl- 
dnoline  and  chinaldine  derivatives.  Thcijfe  dye  compounds  are 
loured  red  or  violet  and  show  a  common  spectrum,  the  absorption 
ectra  being  all  remarkably  alike.  With  the  exception  of  amyl- 
anine,  all  show  two  absorption  lines — one  in  the  green  and  the  other 
the  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  following  table  gives  the 
sitions  of  the  absorption  lines  of  the  different  compounds  : — 

Dye. 

A.myl  -  cyanine  .  597  ^ 

Methyl-iso-cyanine  .  558 

Ethyl-iso-cyanine .  558 

Propyl-iso-cynanine .  563 

Hexyl-methyl -iso-cyanine  .... 

Ethyl-methyl-iso-cyanine  .  558 

These  compounds  are  all  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  The 
lubility  in  water  decreases  with  increasing,  molecular  weight.  Of 
e  above-named  substances  methyl-iso-cyanine  possesses  the  most 
liform  sensitising  curve  in  the  visible,  spectrum,  extending  (far 
ward  the  red.  The  methyl  and  ethyl  dyes  are  therefore  well 
apted  to1  the  preparation  of  panchromatic  dry  plates,  and  make  it 
ssible  to  produce  plates  possessing  uniform  sensitivity  for  the 
tire  visible  spectrum,  the  sensitivity  extending  into  red  as  far  as 
ive  length  670  mm  and  an  appreciable  increasing  of  the  sensitivity 
ing  noticeable  still  further  into  the  infra-red. 

Ethyl-iso-cyanine  is  especially  adapted  to  photographic  purposes, 
rticularly  from  the  fact  that  the  sensitising  curve  does  not  extend 


Main  Line. 

Secondary 

597  mm 

- - 

..  558 

519  mm 

..  558 

517 

...  563 

522 

...  560 

519 

..  558 

519 

3  far  into  the  red,  making  it  possible  to  work  by  a  tolerably  bright 
1  light.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  most  easily  cleansed.  The  pre¬ 
ration  is  as  follows,  according  to  the  method  given  by  Spalteholz  : 
e  raw  product  is  first  cleansed  temporarily  by  recrystallising  in 
ohol.  These  crystals  are  rubbed  and  washed  with  ether  and 
lin  allowed  to  crystallise  in  diluted  alcohol.  This  operation  is 
>eated  until  the  crystals  are  free  from  the  remaining  pitchy  sub- 
nces,  which  are  always  formed  in  the  operation.  The  least  traces 
these  impurities  will  cause  failures  and  fogging  in  the  bath,  or  a 
ouring  of  the  emulsions  by  the  dyes.  By  virtue  of  the  extra- 
linary  colouring  power  of  the  iso-cyanines,  a  very  small  amount 
Bees  to  bring  out  the  desired  effect. 


The  maximum  of  panchromatic  sensibility  is  reached  by  using 
116  gramme®  of  dye  per  litre  of  emulsion,  or  when  the  finished 
rer  bromide  plate  is  bathed  in  a  dye  solution  of  1 : 50,000  from  one 
two  minutes. 

3  further  important  work  which  had  to  be  carried  out  in  order  to 
ch  the  desired  result  was  the  determination  of  the  best  colours 
the  three-light  filters.  Briefly  described,  Professor  Miethe’s  pro- 
s  is  as  follows  :  For  the  red  filter  the  dyes  of  the  eosine  class  were 
nd  to  be  the  best  of  these  “  Rose  Bengale  ”  being  the  most 
\  iceable  for  the  reason  that,  in  a  somewhat  concentrated  solution, 
ery  broad  and  sharp  absorption  band  is  shown  in  the  green  part 
the  spectrum.  In  preparing  a  red  filter  of  the  proper  character 
th  “Rose  Bengale,”  the  same  must  be  combined  with  a  filter  which 
orbs  blue  and  blue-green  The  film  of  “  Rose  Bengale  ”  is  to  be 
prepared  that  the  filter,  when  dry,  should  allow  light  waves  down 
wave  length  590  mm  to  pass  through. 

Vs  medium  amounts  for  the  preparation  of  a  red  filter,  1.5  cubic 
dimeters  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  “Rose  Bengale”  in  water 
18  to  20  cubic  centimeters  gelatine  solution  are  taken,  and  9  to 
cubic  centimeters  of  this  mixture  are  then  applied  to  80  square 
dimeters  plate  surface. 

f  a  plate,  prepared  in  this  manner,  be  combined  with  another 
htly  fitting  covering  plate,  which  is  coloured  with  a  yellow  dye 
st  prepared  with  gelatine  and  a  4  per  cent,  tartrazine  solution) 
extraordinarily  quick-acting  red  filter  is  obtained,  giving  in  every 


respect  the  desired  position  of  absorption  for  the  ethyl  red  plate.  A 
great  deal  now  depends  upon  the  proper  preparation  of  the  green 
filter.  An  incorrectly  toned  filter  causes  as  many  poor  results  in  the 
reproducing  of  colours  a.s  a  bad  exposure.  The  preparation  of  the 
green  filter  has  consequently  been  very  difficult.  The  adaptability 
of  the  green  filter  depends  mainly  upon  the  amount  of  violet  rays 
which  are  allowed  to  pass  through. 

Suitable  green  filters  can  be  prepared  by  using  “brilliant  acid 
green.”  Most  green  dyes  tend  to  allow  the  extreme  red  rays  to  pass, 
which,  however,  is  unimportant.  Brilliant  acid  green,  shade  VI  B, 
is  best  adapted  for  the  ethyl  red  plate.  To  6  cubic  centimeters 
gelatine  solution  (for  80  square  centimeters  plate  surface)  add  1.6 
cubic  centimeters  brilliant  acid  green  (1  MOO),  and  to  this  solution  4  to 
8  drops  tartrazine  solution  (1:25). 

By  this  means  exclusion  of  the  violet  and  the  required  retardation 
of  blue  rays  is  obtained. 

The  blue  filter  offers  very  little  difficulty.  It  is  necessary,  at  least 
in  strong  blue-green  sensitive  plates,  to  exclude  only  those  rays  lying 
in  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum.  Light  having  at  most  a  wave 
length  of  480  should  pass  through.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  that,  in  the  reproduction  of  deep  red  tones  of  the  original,  the 
blue  filter  should  allow  the  red  of  the  spectrum  to  pass  unhindered. 
The  recipe  for  the  violet  dye  is  as  follows  For  80  square  centimeters 
plate  surface,  take  13  cubic  centimeters  gelatine  solution,  to  which  2 
cubic  centimeters  new  Victoria  blue  and  2  cubic  centimeters  methyl 
violet  solution  (1.250)  are  added. 

The  bright  dye,  however,  demands  too  short  a  time  of  exposure.  It 
is  therefore  better  to  retard  the  exposure.  This  is  brought  about  by 
means  of  a  very  thin  tartrazine  disk,  which  is  first  so  toned  down  that 
the  blue  filter  permits  a  medium  exposure.  For  the  ethyl  red  plate 
an  extra  thin  covering  disk  suffices  for  the  equal  exposure  of  red  and 
blue.  The  required  covering  disk  should  contain  5  to  6  drops  tartrazine 
solution  (1.25)  to  about  120  cubic  centimeters  gelatine.  From  this  short 
description  of  the  coloured  filters,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  possible  to 
expose  nearly  the  same  length  of  time  with' the  red  and  blue  filters. 
The  green  filter,  however,  requires  a  much  shorter  period.  A  retarda¬ 
tion  of  the  green  filter  to  about  the  same  exposure  is  very  difficult  to 
bring  about  without  seriously  disturbing  the  curve  of  transmission. 
For  the  proper  preparation  of  the  colour  filters  the  following  require¬ 
ments  are  to  be  strictly  observed  :  — 

1.  A  dark  room  free  from  dust. 

2.  Skill  and  painstaking  care  in  handling. 

3.  A  suitable  cement  or  adhesive  substance. 

4.  Careful  observation  of  cement  temperature  and  cautious  warming 
of  the  plate  after  cementing. 

Filters  prepared  in  this  way  will  last  for  a  long  time  if  not  exposed 
directly  for  hours  to  the  sunlight,  which,  however,  is  not  probable  in 
the  usual  method  of  working. 

Professor  Miethe  has  a  red  filter  which  he  has  used  just  two  years, 
making  hundreds  of  exposures  with  it,  in  spite  of  which  it  has  not 
changed  in  the  least. 

We  come  now  to  the  description  of  the  apparatus.  This  is  made 
rather  small  in  order  to  be  easily  carried.  The  best  size  for  plates 
is  9  x  8  centimeters. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  exposure  should  be  made  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Hence  very  fast  lenses  are  required.  The  three 
images  must  also  exactly  register.  A  long  focal  distance  is  therefore 
necessary  and  an  apochromatic  lens.  The  choice  of  the  latter,  however, 
is  rather  limited,  as  apochromatic  corrected  lenses,  i.e.,  those  possessing 
a  like  focal  distance  for  the  main  light  rays,  unfortunately  do  not 
transmit  the  light  very  rapidly  For  a  9  x  8  centimeter  plate  a 
portrait  anastigmatic  lens,  such  as  Pi'ofessor  Miethe  uses,  of  at  least 
180  millimeters  focus  is  adaptable.  The  camera  differs  very  little 
from  the  usual  form  the  main  difference  being  that  it  is  provided  with 
a  plate-holder,  whereby  the  three  exposures  can  be  made  upon  one 
plate  of  9  x  24  centimeter  dimension,  such  plates  being  uniformly  and 
easily  developed.  The  three  glass  filters  are  brought  immediately 
before  the  sensitive  plate.  A  ground  glass  just  behind  the  colour 
filters  serves  to  focus  the  object  properly. 

The  filters  are  firmly  attached  to,  or  set  into  the  holder.  The  plate- 
holder  is  then  inserted  in  place  of  the  gi'ound  glass.  By  means  of  a 
pneumatic  release,  the  plate-holder  and  filters  are  made  to  drop  from 
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top  to  bottom  in  tlie  slide  apparatus,  passing  successively  before  the 
lens.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  length  of  time  necessary  for 
exposure,  this  depending  mainly  upon  the  lens,  the  diaphragm,  and 
the  light.  It  is  advisable  to  stop  down  as  much  as  possible  in  order 
to  facilitate  registration. 

As  the  ethyl  red  plate  is  very  sensitive  to  red,  the  time  of  exposure 
for  red  and  blue,  behind  properly  chosen  filters,  can  be  taken  from 
1.1  to  1.4.  The  exposure  for  green  is  much  less.  Another  point  to  be 
emphasised  is  that  in  preparing  ethyl  red  plates,  they  should  be  dried 
with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

Highly  sensitive  dry  plates  are  to  be  carefully  dusted  and  worked 
in  a  bath  containing :  ethyl  red,  0.1  gramme;  alcohol,  300  cubic  centi¬ 
meters;  distilled  water,  5,000  cubic  centimeters;  ammonia,  50  cubic 
centimeters. 

The  washing  must  be  done  in  absolute  darkness  the  plates  rinsed 
under  the  water  tap  for  2  to  3  minutes,  and  then  quickly  dried.  If 
the  plates  are  long  in  drying  they  do  not  work  well  and  fog  easily. 
If.  however,  they  be  dried  within  15  minutes,  brilliant  results  can  be 
obtained. 

Professor  Miethe  dries  his  plates  in  a  current  of  air  which  passes 
between  water  pipes,  whereby  the  escaping  moisture  from  the  air  is 
quickly  condensed  upon  the  pipes.  The  air  being  now  dry  is  slightly 
heated  and  then  passes  off  over  the  plates.  The  plates  dry  in  about 
12  minutes.  The  developing  and  further  arranging  of  a  9  x  24  centi¬ 
meter  plate  with  the  three  negatives  (each  9  x  8)  is  the'  same  as  that  of 
a  usual  plate. 

THE  PROJECTION  APPARATUS. 

Coloured  projections  were  shown  for  the  first  time  by  Professor 
Miethe  in  the  Urania  Theatre,  Berlin,  in  the  winter  of  1903.  The 
projecting  apparatus  used  upon  this  occasion  was  built  by  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Ferdinand  Ernecke,  Berlin,  manufacturers  of  precision 
instruments,  being  assisted  by  the  scientific  manager  of  the  Urania, 
Dr.  Donath.  The  apparatus  consists  of  3  arc  lights,  (hand  regulated), 
and  consumes  the' enormous  current  of  200  amperes,  or  45  horse  power, 
only  10  per  cent,  of  this  being  transformed  into  light,  while  the  other 
90  per  cent,  passes  off  in  the  form  of  heat,  thus  making  it  very  difficult 
to  protect  the  light  condensers  and  to  keep  them  from  cracking. 

These  light  condensers  consist  of  three  lenses  each,  and  are  insulated 
against  the  heat  of  the  carbons  by  means  of  a  hard  glass  plate.  In 
front  of  the  condensers  are  the  cooling  receptacles,  which  also  act  as 
filters  for  different  light  rays,  being  filled  with  the  three  respective 
solutions,  above  described  for  filters. 

A  voltmeter  is  provided  for  each  lamp  whereby  the  current  and 
potential  in  each  pair  of  carbons  is  carefully  regulated.  The  lantern 
slides  are  inserted  between  the  condensers  and  their  projecting  lenses. 

The  9  x  24  centimeter  plates  (positives)  are  cut  into  three  parts ; 
the  red,  green,  and  blue  positive  being  then  glued  on  to  another  larger 
plate  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  and  corresponding  to  the 
distance  between  lenses. 

This  method  permits  quicker  handling  of  the  apparatus,  making  a 
focussing  of  the  lenses  for  each  picture  unnecessary.  The  lenses  were 
made  by  the  firm  of  Voigtliinder  and  Son,  Braunwick,  being  triple- 
anastigmatic  and  exactly  alike  in  focus,  transmission  of  light,  etc., 
and,  of  course,  very  expensive.  Owing  to  the  small  number  of  lenses, 
very  little  light  is  lost  through  reflection  or  absorption. 

The  apparatus  is  as  near  perfect  as  the  skill  of  the  mechanic  will 
permit.  It  can  also  be  used  with  lamps  of  less  current  consumption 
(15  to  20  amperes)  by  substituting  smaller  carbons. 

A.  Bosch. 


Preferential  Parcel  Post. — On  certain  articles  produced  or  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  reduction  from  the  general  rate  of 
Customs  duty  is  allowed  on  importation  into  Cape  Colony,  Orange 
River  Colony,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  Bechuana- 
land  Protectorate  and  Basutoland,  provided  a  proper  certificate  is 
produced  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  goods  are  addressed.  Persons 
forwarding  by  post  goods  which  are  bona-fide  manufactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom  should  state  this  on  the  Customs  declaration  attached 
to  each  parcel,  or  the  South  African  authorities  will  assume  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  value  of  the  contents  of  parcels  must  in  all  cases  be  cor¬ 
rectly  stated.  In  case  of  undervaluation  the  goods  are  liable  to 
confiscation. 


THE  HYPOTHESES  OF  COLOUR  VISION. 

[Abstracted  from  a  report  made  to  the  Physical  Seminary,  Cornell  University,  1»02, 
and  reprinted  from  the  Pfijxical  hcoiew.) 

I. 

To  the  question,  “  How  do  we  see?  ”  there  are  but  two  general  replies, 
the  eye  must  emit  something,  or  something  from  without  must  enter 
the  eye.  For  twenty  centuries  this  Avas  a  debated  question  among 
philosophers,  who  took  sides  with  the  leaders  of  their  respective- 
schools,  and  vigorously  upheld  their  theories.  A  complete  absence 
of  experiment  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  science  was  accompanied 
by  an  astonishingly  great  variety  of  arguments  and  extravagant  hypo¬ 
theses  to  support  their  adopted  opinions.  Colours  were  ranked  among 
the  bodies  of  which  only  the  names  were  known.  When  philosophers 
were  asked,  for  example,  why  such  a  body  was  red,  they  answered  that 
it  was  in  virtue  of  a  quality  which  made  it  appear  red.  It  is  far  from 
obvious  that  white  light  is  very  complex  in  its  nature;  and  failure 
to  discover  this  resulted  in  the  confusion  of  mind  exhibited  by  writers 
on  light  and  colours  preceding  Newton’s  decisive  experiments.  In 
the  following  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  interesting  branch 
of  science  an  attempt  is  made  to  outline  briefly  most  of  the  hypotheses 
of  both  ancient  and  modern  writers.  An  outline  only  is  attempted 
because  a  full  review  would  expand  this  paper  into  a  volume.  For 
the  present  purposes  the  history  of  colour  vision  is  here  divided  into  four 
periods:  First,  from  Pythagoras  to  Newton  (540  B.C. — 1671  A.D.); 
second,  from  Newton  to  Thomas  Young  (1671-1801)  ;  third,  from  Young 
to  Ewald  Hering  (1801-1874) ;  fourth,  from  this  last  date  to  the  present 
time. 

First  Period  (540  B.C. — 1671  A.D.). 

Pythagoras  and  the  Pythagoreans,  the  second  school  of  Grecian 
philosophers,  who  flourished  about  500  B.C.,  held  the  opinion  that 
vision  is  caused  by  particles  continually  flying  from  the  surfaces  of 
bodies  and  entering  the  eye.  A  century  after  these,  Empedocles  and 
Plato  put  forward  the  doctrine  that  the  cause  of  vision  is  something 
emitted  by  the  eye,  which,  meeting  with  something  else  that  proceeds 
from  the  object,  is  thereby  reflected  back  again.  In  other  words,  sight 
was  considered  a  species  of  touch  due  to  invisible  feelers  having  their 
origin  in  the  eye. 

Aristotle  (De  Anima,  Lib.  2,  Cap.  6  :  350  B.C.)  maintained  that  light 
is  incorporeal.  His  ideas  are  best  illustrated  bv  a  reference  to  the 
rainbow,  in  accounting  for  which  very  many  theories  of  colour  pro 
duction  originated.  He  thought  that  the  colours  were  due  to  imperfeci 
reflection  from  raindrops,  the  image  of  the  sun  being  distorted  anc 
colour  only  exhibited.  Aristotle  also  taught  that  black  and  white  wer 
the  colours  from  which  all  others  were  derived,  an  idea  which  ii 
modified  form  persisted  to  the  time  of  Goethe.  It  was  also  suppose! 
by  some  philosophers  of  this  period  that  the  rainbow  was  caused  bv 
the  clouds  communicating  their  colour  to  the  sunbeams. 

Epicurus  (300  B.C.),  and  after  him  Lucretius  (75  B.C.),  believe' 
that  we  see  by  the  intervention  of  light  as  we  feel  an  object  by  mean 
of  a  stick.  Seneca,  who  flourished  about  60  A.D.,  observed  (Na 
Quest.,  Lib.  1,  Cap.  7)  that  sunlight  shining  through  an  angular  pie 
of  glass  gives  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  which  he  explained 
a  species  of  false  colour  such  as  is  observed  on  the  neck  of  a  pigeo 
His  theory  of  the  rainbow  is  interesting.  “  The  rainbow  must 
circular  of  necessity  just  as  waves  spread  in  a  circular  manner  fro 
a  disturbance  in  still  water.”  Again,  he  says:  “that  the  rainbo 
is  the  image  of  the  sun  reflected  from  a  hollow  moist  cloud  whic' 
distorts  the  image  because  of  the1  nature  and  figure  of  the  speculun 
Since  in  water  everything  is  seen  larger,  the  image  of  the  sun 
large  because  it  is  reflected  from  a  moist  cloud  which  partakes  of  tl 
nature  both  of  glass  and  of  water.”  The  different  colours  are  a 
counted  for  by  supposing  that  they  come  partly  from  the  sun,  parti 
from  the  clouds,  and  form  a  mixture?^ 

Heliodorus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  Nero’s  time,  adhered  to  tl 
old  theory  of  the  emission  of  ocular  beams,  which  he  tried 
strengthen  by  arguing  from  the  shape  of  the  eye.  Ptolemy,  who 
treatise  on  optics  written  about  150  A.D.  is  now  lost,  became  t) 
great  authority  on  the  subject  to  the  time  of  Alhazen.  During  tl 
Dark  Ages  the  Arabians  were  the  scientific  investigators.  Tl 

treatises  of  two  of  them,  A1  Farabi  and  Ebu  Haithem  (about  10 
A.D.),  are  not  now  extant;  but  that  of  Alhazen,  published  abo 
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)72,  became  the  authority  for  the  five  succeeding  centuries.  His 
peculations  on  colour  do  not,  however,  show  any  advance  over  those 
'  European  philosophers.  He  defines  the  colours  of  the  rainbow 
i  be  three,  but  with  Seneca  supposes  them  to  be  produced  by  a 
ixture  of  sun’s  light  with  the  blackness  of  the  cloud  from  which 
is  reflected.  In  the  same  manner  the  colours  of  all  bodies  seen  by 
■flection  are  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the  reflecting  surface  (Optica, 
461).  The  colours  due  to  refraction  in  a  glass  globe,  he  says, 
e  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  rainbow,  because  they  are  not  of 
ie  same  number  and  are  not  seen  in  the  same  way — by  reflection — 
it  by  direct  vision  in  the  same  manner  as  light  itself.  Roger  Bacon, 
ho  died  in  1294  A.D.,  assented  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ancients 
id  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  as  well,  that  visual  rays  proceed 
om  the  eye.  His  great  reason  was  that  everything  in  nature  is 
lalified  to  discharge  its  proper  functions  by  its  own  powers  in  the 
me  manner  as  the  sun  and  other  celestial  bodies.  He  regarded  the 
esence  of  light  necessary  for  vision  (Opus  Majus,  p.  289).  Johannes 
aptista  Porta,  who  published  his  work,  “  Magia  Naturalis,”  in  1560 
hen  but  fifteen  years  old,  performed  experiments  with  the  camera 
iscura,  invented  by  himself  at  that  time,  which  convinced  him  that 
ision  was  caused  by  the  intromission  of  light  into  the  eye.  Light 
as  considered  by  him  to  be  colourless,  but  capable  of  having  colour 
iperinduced  upon  it  from  foreign  causes.  He  also  gives  an  account 
'  the  generation  of  each  colour  of  the  rainbow  from  a  mixture  of 
?ht  and  the  denser  or  rarer  parts  of  the  air.  Later  Porta  expressed 
le  opinion  that  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  were  produced  by  re¬ 
action  in  the  wdiole  body  of  rain  or  vapour,  and  not  in  the  separate 
:ops  (De  refractione,  p.  95). 

Fletcher,  of  Breslau  (1571),  tried  to  account  for  the  colours  of  the 
linbow  by  means  of  two  refractions  in  one  drop  and  a  reflection 
om  a  second,  but  as  is  well  known,  Antonio  De  Dominis,  Bishop  of 
palatro  (1611)  arrived  at  the  true  explanation  (De  radiis  visus  et 
cis).  To  account  for  the  colour  he  supposed  that  the  red  rays  were 
lose  that  had  traversed  the  least  space  inside  the  drop  and  accord- 
gly  retained  most  cf  their  native  force,  and  striking  the  eye  more 
gorously  gave  it  a  stronger  sensation.  Similarly  green  and  blue 
ere  produced  by  those  rays,  the  force  of  which  had  been  in  some 
easure  lessened  in  passing  through  a  greater  body  of  water.  All 
le  intermediate  colours  were  composed  of  mixtures  of  these  three 
rimaries  according  to  the  hypothesis  which  generally  prevailed  at 
le  time.  The  theory  of  De  Dominis  was  adopted  and  mathematically 
ivestigated  by  Descartes  (1596-1650).  But  while  sound  in  his  in- 
estigations  of  the  paths  of  the  rays,  he  was  much  less  happy  in 
re  way  he  accounted  for  the  production  of  colours.  “  Light  is  neither 
substance  nor  yet  a  mere  property  of  bodies,  but  the  motion  of 
subtle  fluid  communicated  by  the  pressure  of  a  luminous  body.  It 
affected  by  two  motions,  a  circular  and  a  direct.  When  the  circular 
quicker  than  the  direct  the  colour  is  red ;  if  the  direct  is 
uicker  the  colour  is  blue;  wrhen  the  motions  are  equal  the  colour 
yellow.  All  the  other  colours  are  composed  of  these  primaries.” 
'escartes  was,  however,  the  first  to  state  the  real  nature  of  black 
id  white.  Malebranche  (1638-1715)  modified  this  theory  of  Descartes 
Y  the  substitution  of  a  medium  filled  with  fluid  vortices  instead  of 
ufectly  elastic  solid  globules. 

Following  the  example  of  other  philosophers,  Thomas  Hobbes 
588-1679),  an  English  writer,  published  a  theory  based  upon  experi- 
ents  with  a  prism.  The  coloured  rays  he  considered  to  be  due  to 
edified  light  which  he  divided  into  two  parts  and  named  “first” 
id  “second”  light.  The  following  extracts  (English  Works,  vol. 

.  p.  459 ;  Molesworth  Edition)  will  give  an  idea  of  his  hypothesis. 
Colour  is  light,  but  troubled  light,  namely  such  as  is  generated 
y  perturbed  motion  as  shall  be  made  manifest  by  the  red,  yellow, 
lue  and  purple  which  are  generated  by  the  interposition  of  a  dia- 
hanous  prism.”  “  It  is  therefore  evident  that  when  weak  but  first 
ght  passeth  through  a  more  resisting  diaphanous  body  as  glass,  the 
cams  which  fall  upon  it  transversely  make  redness;  when  the  same 
rst  light  is  stronger  the  transparent  beams  make  yellowness.  When 
ie  second  light  is  strong  green  is  produced,  but  when  weaker,  it 
enerates  purple.  “  Whiteness  is  light,  but  light  perturbed  by  the 
Elections  of  many  beams  of  light  coming  to  the  eye  together  within  a 
file  space.  Blackness  is  the  privation  of  light.”  Hobbes  also  con¬ 


sidered  that  colours  are  formed  from  a  mixture  of  white  and  black. 
Perhaps  the  most  extravagant  opinion  ever  formed  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  colour  vision  was  that  of  Dr.  Hooke  the  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Newton.  Hooke  reduced  the  primary  colours  from  three  to 
two.  “  Blue  is  an  impression  on  the  retina  of  an  oblique  and  con¬ 
fused  pulse  of  light  whose  weaker  part  precedes  and  whose  stronger 
part  follows ;  and  red  is  a  similar  impression  whose  stronger  part 
precedes  and  whose  weaker  follows.  The  fantasm  of  colour  is  caused 
by  the  sensation  of  the  oblique  or  uneven  pulse  of  light  which  is. 
capable  of  no  more  varieties  than  two,  which  arise  from  the  two- 
sides  of  the  oblique  pulse  though  they  be  capable  of  infinite  grada¬ 
tions,  each  of  them  beginning  from  white  and  ending,  one  of  them 
in  the  deepest  scarlet  and  the  other  in  the  deepest  blue.”  (Priestly 
“On  Vision,  Light  and  Colours.”)  De  la  Hire,  who  lived  at  this 
time,  supposed  difference  in  colour  to  depend  upon  the  degree  with 
which  the  same  light  affects  the  optic  nerve.  For  example,  red  blood" 
appears  blue  through  the  veins  because  the  light  in  passing  through 
the  skin  loses  its  power  and  affects  the  nerve  with  less  force.  In¬ 
common  with  many  other  writers,  he  assigned  the  blue  colour  of 
the  sky  to  the  sunlight  reflected  by  the  air,  seen  against,  a  background 
of  dark  space.  Grimaldi  (De  lumine,  coloribus  et  iride,  1666)  made  1 
the  discovery  that  when  a  circular  beam  of  light  passes  through  a 
prism  it  forms  an  oblong  image.  He  did  not  infer  the  different 
refrangibilities  of  the  coloured  rays,  but  looked  upon  it  as  showing 
that  refraction  produced  colour  as  well  as  reflection,  which  was  the 
more  general  way  according  to  the  philosophers.  Grimaldi’s  idea 
of  colour  was  that  it  was  condensed  light,  red  being  more  condensed 
than  blue.  He  concluded  with  Aristotle  that  light  is  no  real  sub¬ 
stance  ;  not  a  substantial  but  an  accidental  quality. 

Priestly  (On  Vision,  Light  and  Colours,  p.  240)  thus  sums  up  the 
theories  of  colour  production  to  th©  time  of  Newton:  “The  Pytha¬ 
goreans  called  colour  the  superficies  of  a  body.  Plato'  said  that  it 
was  a  flame  issuing  from  them.  According  to  Zeno  it  is  the  first, 
configuration  of  matter,  and  Aristotle  said  it  was  'that  which  moved 
bodies  actually  transparent.  Descartes  very  sensibly  argued  that 
colour  is  a  modification  of  light ;  but  he  supposed  that  the  difference 
of  colour  arises  from  the  prevalence  of  the  direct'  or  rotatory  motion 
of  the  particles  of  which  it  consists.  Father  Grimaldi,  Deschales,  and 
many  others  thought  the  differences  of  colour  depended  upon  the 
condensation  and  rarefaction  of  light.  Malebranche  was  of  the  opinion 
that  differences  in  colour  depend  upon  the  quick  or  slow  vibrations 
of  a  certain  elastic  medium  filling  the  whole  universe.  Rohault 
imagined  that  the  different  colours  were  made  by  the  rays  of  light 
entering  the  eye  at  different  angles  with  respect  to  the  optic  axis; 
and  from  the  phenomena  of  the  rainbow  he  pretended  to  calculate 
the  precise  angle  that  constituted  each  particular  colour.  Lastly  Dr. 
Hooke,  the  rival  of  Newton,  imagined  that  colour  is  caused  by  the 
sensation  of  the  oblique  or  uneven  pulse  of  light ;  and  this  being 
capable  of  no  more  than  two  varieties,  he  concluded  that  there  could 
be  no  more  than  two  primary  colours.” 

Note. — Most  of  the  hypotheses  comprising  the  First  Period  will 
be  found  in  Priestley’s  “  On  Vision,  Light  and  Colours.” 

Second  Period  (1671-1802). 

1671.  .  Newton.  “New  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours.”  Philo.  Trans, 
(abridgment),  Vol.  I.,  p.  678.  Reprinted  in  Pop.  Sci. 
Monthly,  Sept.,  1902. 

Newton  performed  his  experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  white 
light  in  1666,  but  apparently  did  not  publish  the  results  until  several 
years  later.  The  following  quotations  from  several  of  his  papers  will' 
give  his  general  views  on  colour  vision. 

“  The  rays  of  light  to  speak  properly  are  not  coloured.  In  them 
is  nothing  else  than  a.  certain  power  and  disposition  to  stir  up  a 
sensation  of  this  or  that  colour.” 

“  To  the  same  degree  of  refrangibility  ever  belongs  the  same  colour, 
and  to  the  same  colour  ever  belongs  the  same  degree  of  refrangi¬ 
bility.” 

“  To  explain  colours  I  suppose  that  *  *  *  the  rays  of  light  by 
impinging  on  the  stiff  refracting  superficies,  excite  vibrations  in  the 
ether  *  *  *  of  various  bigness;  the  biggest,  strongest  or  most  potent 
rays,  the  largest  vibrations;  and  others  shorter  according  to  their 
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bigness,  strength  or  power;  and,  therefore,  the  ends  of  the  capilli- 
menta  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  pave  or  face  the  retina,  being  such 
refracting  superficies,  when  the  rays  impinge  upon  them,  they  must 
there  excite  these  vibrations  which  *  *  *  will  run  along  the  aqueous 
pores  or  crystalline  pith  of  the  capillimenta  through  the  optic  nerve 
into  the  sensorium;  and  there,  I  suppose,  affect  the  sense  with  various 
colours  according  to  their  bigness  and  mixture ;  the  biggest  with 
the  strongest  colours,  reds  and  yellows,  the  least  with  the  weakest, 
blues  and  violets ;  the  middle  with  green ;  and  a  contusion  of  all  with 
white  *  * 

1686.  Waller:  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  3,  p.  274. 

In  this  paper  Waller  describes  the  materials  from  which  pigments 
of  definite  colours  are  made.  He  also  briefly  mentions  experiments 
in  which  he  mixed  the  simple  red  and  yellow  pigments  with  each 
of  the  simple  blues,  and  concludes  that  these  mixtures  of  primaries 
give  most  of  the  medium  colours,  namely,  green,  purple,  etc. 

1752.  Euler :  Nova  theoria  lucis  et  colorum.  Lettres  a  une  Princesse 
d’Allemagne,  1768.  Nos.  23,  27  and  28. 

Euler  upheld  the  undulatory  theory  and  strongly  opposed  the 
doctrine  of  light  corpuscles.  But  he  maintained  that  bodies  became 
visible  because  the  sun’s  rays  fell  upon  them,  throwing  their  particles 
into  motion,  generating  in  their  turn  rays  which,  affecting  our  eys, 
rendered  the  bodies  visible.  The  blue  colour  of  the  sky  he  explained 
by  supposing  the  dust  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  to  generate  blue 
rays  owing  to  their  constituent  particles  being  thrown  into  vibration 
by  the  sun’s  light. 

1755.  Abbe  Nollet:  Legons  de  Physique,  Tom.  5,  Sec.  3  Quoted 
by  J.  D.  Forbes:  Phil.  Mag.,  S.  3,  Vol.  34,  p.  172  1849. 

This  writer  taught  the  Newtonian  theory  of  light  and  colours,  but 
maintained  the  primary  qualities  of  orange,  green,  and  purple. 

1758.  Tobias  Mayer :  Gottingische  gelehrte  anzeigen,  p.  147. 

Quoted  by  Helmholtz:  Phil.  Mag.,  S.  4,  Vol.  4,  p.  522, 
1852. 

The  three  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  had  been  mixed  as  pig¬ 
ments  in  early  times,  and  came  to  be  regarded  somewhat  as  primary 
colours.  “  Mayer  was  the  first  to  give  utterance  to  the  view  that 
the  three  primitive  colours  might  correspond  to  three  different  kinds 
of  light,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  each  of  which  furnished  rays  of  all 
refrangibilities.  According  to  this,  at  every  point  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  rays  are  mixed  together  which  do 
not  differ  in  refrangibility,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  separated  by  the 
prism.” 

1792.  Chretien  Ernest  Wiinsch:  Versuche  und  Beobachtungen 
iiber  die  Farben  des  Lichtes.  Leipsic.  Abstracted  in 
Annals  de  Chimie,  64,  p.  135,  1807. 

W  iinsch  performed  many  experiments  to  prove  that  there  were 
not  seven  primary  colours  as  some  supposed  from  the  number  of 
spectrum  colours  given  by  Newton,  nor  yet  five  as  others  believed. 
He  was  the  first  to  select  red,  green,  and  violet  as  primaries,  a  result 
to  which  he  was  led  by  his  experiments  on  mixtures  of  the  coloured 
rays  of  the  spectrum.  Frank.  Allen. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  FIFTIES. 

How  curiously  strong  are  certain  of  our  juvenile  associations! 
Here  am  I  (says  the  writer  of  “Art  Notes”  in  “Truth”),  though  my 
boyhood  is  now  seen  only  through  a  vista  of  years  too  long  to 
calculate  with  equanimity,  actually  still  unable  to  go  to  a  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibition  without  indulging  in  an  involuntary  shudder  as 
I  cross  the  threshold  of  the  Gallery  devoted  to  the  Show.  The  fact 
is  the  disquieting  remembrances  of  the  periodical  visits  I  used  to 
pay  (under  compulsion)  to  the  local  photographer  in  my  summer- 
term  holidays  are  still  vivid.  Why,  the  very  smell  of  a  photographic 
chemist’s,  as  I  pass  its  door,  is  sufficient  to  renew  memories  which 
will  probably  haunt  me  to  the  end.  It  is  for  a  similar  reason 
I  cannot  walk  up  St.  Martin’s  Lane  without  turning  cold  all  over 
as  I  glance  in  passing  at  the  glass-cases  containing  “  Guinea-jaws  ” 
and  other  such  osseous  bargains  that  draw  my  attention  as  though 
they  were  so  many  basilisks.  The  invariable  rule  in  my  youth  was 
that  a  long  morning  at  the  dentist’s  was  topped-up,  so  to  speak,  with 
a  photographic  afternoon.  And,  save  only  on  those  occasions  when 


the  former  operator  used  to  perform  fiendish  tricks  in  my  gagged 
mouth  with  a  drill  that  he  worked  with  a  pedal  like  a  knife-grinder 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  the  portrait-taking  was  not  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  tooth-stopping. 

The  preliminary  toilet  we  boys  underwent  before  coming  under 
fire  of  the  camera  was  bad  enough,  but  this  led  up  to  a  protracted 
period  of  positive  torture  which  was  infinitely  worse.  The  physical 
pain  was  unpleasant  enough,  especially  after  one’s  head  had  been 
screwed  into  an  unnatural  position  by  means  of  a  pair  of  caliper-like 
arms,  which  formed  the  top  of  what,  with  refined  irony,  was  called 
“  a  head-rest ;  ”  but  it  was  the  moral  and  mental  torture  that  I  used 
to  feel  most.  To  be  brushed  and  bandolined,  as  it  were,  into  fitness 
for  appearing  in  the  family  group  that  was  periodically  taken  was 
in  itself  an  indignity  which  none  but  “  swots  ”  should  be  called ■ 
upon  to  endure.  The  crowning  humiliation,  however,  for  me— a ! 
particularly  self-conscious  boy — was  to  be  mauled  and  messed  about  j 
by  the  fussy  photographer  in  his  efforts  to  “arrange”  me  in  a 
hideously  conventional  pose ;  my  arm  bent  here,  my  leg  crooked  there  1 
my  neck  twisted,  my  foot  turned  out  at  an  impossible  angle,  my 
very  mouth  coerced  into  an  owlish  sort  of  simper — it  was  really  too* 
dreadful.  And  when  I  tell  you  that  my  torturer  possessed  the 
biggest  club-foot  I  had  ever  seen,  you  can  imagine  how  I  writhed 
beneath  his  touch,  and  longed  to  brain  him  with  his  own  boot! 

I  often  wonder  whether  the  fastidious  people  who  now  complain  of, 
the  nuisance  of  being  “  Kodaked  ”  and  “  snap-shotted  ”  have  any  idea1 
what  the  taking  of  a  photograph  involved  in  the  days  which  I  am 
recalling.  It  was  not  only  the  being  trussed,  and  mauled,  and 
screwed,  and  bent,  and  twisted,  and  arranged  into  a  position  which 
no  living  creature  ever  could,  would,  or  should  assume,  unless  under: 
duress— these  were  not  the  only  things  that  maddened  the  victims 
of  the  camera  in  the  late  fifties.  It  was  the  terrible  quarter  of  an 
hour  which  followed  wdien,  watch  in  hand,  the  operating  “artist’ 
(confound  him  !)  used  to  hop  about  in  front  of  his  apparatus  and  play 
all  sorts  of  tricks  with  black  cloths,  and  shutters,  and  lens-caps, 
shouting  absurd  directions  to  you  at  intervals,  and  adjuring  you  tc! 

“  look  pleasant  ”  when  you  had  black  murder  in  your  heart,  and  yoin 
head,  jammed  tight,  remember,  in  the  screwed-up  calipers,  was  throb 
bmg  with  suppressed  excitement,  as  though  it  were  about  to  burst 
Often  have  I  left  the  studio  of  the  club-footed  fiend  I  refer  to  fulh 
resolved  to  start  at  the  earliest  possible  date  for  New  Mexico  and  a  trap 
per  s  life — I  was  steeped  in  the  stories  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid  a 
the  time — and  by  this  means  to  renounce  utterly  that  civilised  exisj 
tence  which  involved  my  being  photographed  with  a  lot  of  sister! 
in  such  positions  as  no  self-respecting  public-school  boy  could  tolerat  j 
for  a  single  moment,  let  alone  for  six  minutes  by  the  photographer' 
mammoth  repeater.  In  fact,  I  did  once  start  making  a  store  of  jerke 
beef  in  our  shrubbery  with  a  view  to  instant  flight,  and  also  ruinej 
eleven  valuable  standard  rose-trees  whilst  experimenting  with  th 
bolas  as  used  by  the  Sioux  Indians  in  capturing  wild  mustangs — bu 
that  is  another  story. 

In  short,  a  dozen  other  stories  arising  out  of  my  boyish  experien  ; 
of  photography  come  crowding  into  my  brain  as  I  sat  at  the  Nc 
Gallery  last  Thursday  and  endeavoured  to  concentrate  my  attend 
on  the  many  interesting  exhibits  that  constitute  the  Forty-eigh 
Annual  Show  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britai 
Great,  indeed,  has  been  the  revolution  in  photographic  methods  ar 
results  since  the  time  of  which  I  have  been  reminiscent.  It  woul 
I  am  sure,  furnish  material  for  a  most  entertaining  comparison  if  d 
some  future  Exhibition  the  Executive  of  the  Royal  Photograph,1 
Society  would  devote  one  of  their  walls  to  a  collection  of  phot 
graphs,  Say,  of  the  late  fifties.  Such  a  show  would  furnish  a  mo; 
entertaining  and  instructive  object-lesson,  and  would  do  more 
emphasise  the  strides  photography  has  made  during  the  past  hal 
century  than  any  quantity  of  written  assertion.  How  amusing,  to 
it  would  be  to  have  produced  for  us  once  more  a  collection  of  tho 
never-to-be-forgotten  stock  backgrounds — the  Corinthian  pillar* 
halls,  the  lordly  painted  terraces,  the  cardboard  profile  boats,  ti 
paper-moss-covered  rustic  stiles,  'the  strips  of  sand-strewn  kamptu 
con  sea  beach,  the  sheet-glass  lakes  with  their  dusty  swans  (moulth 
badly),  and  all  the  other  decrepit  studio  “properties,”  in  front 
which  one  used  to  pass  those  interminable  quarts-d’heure  in  truss 
agony  !  Meanwhile,  of  the  present  Exhibition — which  seems  to  posse 
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special  interest  in  its  technical  department — I  have  only  space  at 
oresent  to  record  a  very  favourable  opinion.  The  average  standard 
}f  merit  attained  by  the  exhibitors  is  a  very  high  one,  and  I  hope 
.0  find  a  chance  before  long  of  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  most 
striking  successes  that  they  have,  achieved.  If  photography  is  indeed 
he  Cinderella  of  the  Arts,  as  some  of  its  votaries  complain,  it  has, 
it  all  events,  gained  a  popular  recognition  which  should  enable  it 
o  bear  with  self-assumed  equanimity  the  sneers  and  gibes  of  its 
spiteful  elder  sisters. 


RADIUM. 

\  company  has  been  formed  in  Buffalo  to  extract  the  rare  metal  radium, 
vhich  to-day  is  the  astonishment  of  the  scientific  world,  from  uranium 
ires  obtained  from  Utah  beds  owned  by  the  company.  The  Buffalo 
’oinpany  proposes  to  make  it  a  marketable  commodity,  producing  it  as 
1  commercial  article.  A  few  years  ago  Stephen  T.  Lockwood,  of 
Buffalo,  while  m  the  West  met  two  prospectors,  who,  in  searching 
'or  gold  and  silver  had  met  peculiar  ore  deposits  in  Grand  County, 
^tah.  They  sent  the  ore  to  an  assayer,  who  reported  not  a  trace  of  the 
irecious  metals.  There  was  much  uranium,  however,  and  Mr.  Lock- 
vood  knowing  its  commercial  value  urged  the  importance  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  upon  the  prospectors,  with  whom  he  had  become  associated, 
ind  claims  were  staked  out  upon  the  whole  deposit.  The  Utah  bed 
vas  camotite,  a  combination  of  uranium,  vanadium,  iron,  copper,  and 
larium,  and,  as  later  researches  showed,  radium  and  polonium.  After 
establishing  title  to  the  claim  Mr.  Lockwood  had  returned  East  and 
iubsequently  became  interested  in  the  discovery  of  Professor  and 
Madame  Curie  and  Professor  Becquerel’s  announcement  of  the  radio- 
ictivity  of  uranium,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  discovery  of  radium, 
rhis  suggested  to  Mr.  Lockwood  that  the  uranium  from  Utah  would 
neld  radium  as  well  as  the  uranium  extracted  from  the  flinty  pitch¬ 
blende.  The  carnotite  from  Utah  was  much  easier  to  work  than  the 
litehblende.  ' 

Mr.  Lockwood,  with  the  aid  of  George  Banta,  a  young  mining 
“ngineer,  also  of  Buffalo,  began  the  search.  Carnotite  was  treated  in 
-001b.  lots.  The  ore  was  crushed  into  fine  sand  and  washed  repeatedly 
nth  acids.  The  iron,  copper  and  other  known  minerals  were  pre¬ 
cipitated  and  the  gangue  sands  eliminated  and  finally  out  of  the  first  lot 
d  ore  a  small  bottle  of  white  powder,  a  compound  of  barium,  was  left. 
Hie  barium  compound  grew  more  and  more  powerful.  Then  they 
nlisted  the  attention  of  the  scientists  in  the  Eastern  universities,  and 
it  last  a  sample  of  radium-barium  compound  was  produced  which 
flowed  a  potentiality  of  365  on  the  delicate  electroscope  in  Columbia 
_  niversity. 

A  testing  plant  will  soon  he  built  at  or  near  Buffalo  with  a  capacity 
or  the  reduction  of  two  tons  of  ore  a  day.  Such  a  plant  would  turn 
iut  daily  1001b.  of  uranium  oxide  worth  2dols.  per  pound;  10,000 
grammes  of  crude  radium-barium  compound  of  10  unit  activity,  due 
o  the  radium,  worth  about  2  cents  a  gramme  more,  and  1001b.  of  other 
netallic  residues,  known  to  contain  another  radiant  metal,  polonium. 

The  crude  radium-barium  product  will  be  converted  into  a  chloride 
alt,  and  the  proeess  of  eliminating  the  barium  chloride  begun.  When 
he  mass  of  10,000  grammes  has  been  reduced  to  100  grammes  the 
compound  will  have  an  activity  of  100  units,  and  if  properly  dried  and 
<aled  in  a  tube  will  glow.  Upon  being  still  further  concentrated  to 
0  grammes  of  1,000  units  activity,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  carry  on 
►nes  person  except  in  a  lead  case.  A  final  concentration  of  the  10 
grammes  to  1  gramme  of  100,000  units  activity  will  provide  a  com- 
'ound  90  per  cent,  barium  and  10  per  cent,  radium  chloride. 

Such  a  compound  placed  in  a  little  aluminium  shell  and  fitted  into  a 
ead  tube  of  suitable  thickness  will  provide  an  instrument  which  may 
ie  carried  about  by  a  physician  in  his  instrument  case  along  with  a 
iuoroscope,  and  will  serve  the  functions  of  a.';  roomful  of  X-ray 
;enerating  apparatus  and  fixtures  at  no  cost  of  operation,  maintenance, 
enewal,  or  repair. 

Such  an  instrument  is  immediately  convertible  into  a  perpetual 
amp  of  several  candle-power  by  removing  the  lead  stopper  from  the 
«  e  and  inserting  in  its  plaee-aMrollow  cylinder  of  cardboard  or  thin 
( unuimuin  heavily  coated  on  the  outside  with  a  zinc  sulphide  pre- 
»aration.  The  radium  rays  which  emerge  only  from  the  opening  of 

e  u  e  must  all  encounter  this  sulphide  compound,  and  will  cau:e 
t  to  phosphoresce. 


Mr.  Lockwood  states  that  he  thinks  that  in  the  not  distant  future 
radium  will  be  made  as  a  commercial  article  for  light-producing  pur¬ 
poses.  Mr.  Lockwood  also  states  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  apparatus 
for  producing  nitric  acid  and  nitric  salts  from  the  atmosphere  as  used 
by  the  Atmospheric  Products  Company  at  Niagara  Falls  can  be  in¬ 
creased  by  coating  with  a  strong  solution  of  radium  salt  the  surfaces 
in  the  interior  of  the  combustion  chamber,  thus  ozonising  it  before  the 
nitric  oxides  are  formed.  .  i 

Under  the  system  of  progressive  reductions  in  the  extraction  of 
radium  from  the  carnotite,  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  at  the  testing 
plant  which  the  company  will  build,  the  by-products  of  iron  and  copper 
which  will  be  obtained  will  themselves  be  valuable. — “  The  Iron  Age.” 

Commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence 

Atkinson  Brothers,  of  Liverpool,  Limited. — The  above-named 
company  has  been  registered  with  a  capital  of  £1,500  in  £1  shares. 
Object  to  adopt  an  agreement  with  G.  H.  Atkinson  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  business  carried  an  by  him  at  66,  Victoria  Street,  Liverpool, 
as  Atkinson  Brothers,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  photographic 
material  merchants,  chemists,  druggists,  scholastic  and  general  agents, 
brokers,  etc.  No  initial  public  issue.  The  first  directors  (to  number 
not  less  than  two  or  more  than  four)  are'  not  named.  Qualification,. 
£10.  Registered  office :  66,  Victoria  Street,  Liverpool. 

Re  Edwin  Hargreaves,  Photographer,  Blackburn. — The  above- 
named  debtor  appeared  for  his  public  examination,  on  October  7th, 
at  the  Blackburn  Bankruptcy  Court.  The  statement  of  affairs  filed" 
by  the  debtor  disclosed  liabilities  amounting  to  £922,  of  which  £444 
was  expected  to  rank.  There  were  no  assets.  In  reply  to  questions- 
put  by  the  Official  Receiver,  debtor  stated  that  the  cause  of  his 
failure  was  that  when  he  executed  the  deed  of  assignment  in  July, 
1902,  he  was  under  the  impression  that  his  then  assets  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  all  his  creditors  in  full.  He  executed  that  deed 
to  stop  execution.  In  examination,  he  also  explained  that  he  had  been 
making  £300  a  year  profit,  but  eventually  went  into  developments  of 
his  business,  which  took  more  money  than  he  could  put  in.  Mr. 
Taylor,  for  the  trustee,  said  he  had  a  full  explanation  to  offer  with 
respect  to  certain  allegations  made,  and  an  adjournment  for  a  month 
for  further  examination  was  made. 

At  the  Mansion  House  Police  Court,  Samuel  Rodney  Shannon.  30, 
an  assistant,  of  Frithville  Gardens,  Uxbridge  Road  (on  October  8th), 
pleaded  guilty  before  the  Lord  Mayor  to  stealing  a  revolver,  photo¬ 
graphic  lenses,  and  other  property,  to  the  value  of  over  £5,  belonging 
to  the  City  Sale  and  Exchange,  of  94,  Fleet  Street,  also  two  carriage 
lamps,  gold  folders,  photographic  lenses  and  other  property,  valued 
at  £15,  belonging  to  Spiers  and  Pond,  Limited,  of  Queen  Victorian 
Street.  The  prisoner  was  employed  as  an  assistant  in  the  optical 
department  at  Spiers  and  Pond  on  the  20th  August  at  a  salary  of 
£3  per  week.  He  was  discharged  on  September  9th,  as  his  conduct 
was  unsatisfactory.  He  then  obtained  employment  at  the  City  Sale 
and  Exchange,  and  was  last  week  given  into  custody  for  embezzle¬ 
ment.  Upon  him  were  found  two  photographic  lenses  and  a  revolver 
belonging  to  his  employers,  also  twenty-seven  pawntickets,  fourteen 
of  which  related  to  articles  stolen  from  Spiers  and  Pond.  Two  of 
the  articles  were  pledged  two  days  after  he  had  entered  Spiers  and 
Pond’s  employment.  The  Lord  Mayor:  A  man  having  £3  per  week, 
has  no  possible  excuse.  The  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  six  months’ 
hard  labour. 


Photo  Section  of  the  Croydon  Scientific  Society. — A  paper,  illus-- 
trated  with  lantern  slides,  on  “  The  Manufacture  of  Lenses,”  by" 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  and  Hobson,  was  read  (by  Dr.  Philpot),  in  - 
which  the  entire  process  of  manufacture  of  lenses  from  the  rough 
glass  to  the  finished  lens,  together  with  the  tools  employed,  and 
the  various  tests  which  had  to  be  constantly  used,  to  ensure  the 
utmost  perfection  in  the  finished  product.  Many  people  complained 
of  the  cost  of  lenses,  but  after  hearing  such  an  admirable  exposition 
as  this  they  would  cease  to  wonder.  The  Cooke  lens  and  the 
special  screw  device  adopted  by  this  firm  were  fully  described,  and 
an  actual  sample  of  the  lens  in  its  various  parts,  and  also  of  the 
screw  thread,  were  passed  round  for  examination. 
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exhibitions. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

October  28-29.— Ealing  Photographic  Society. 

October  28-30.— City  of  Belfast  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club.  Hon. 
Secretaries,  Messrs.  D.  J.  Hogg,  3,  Trinity  Street;  and  H.  Cochrane, 

jun.,  Y.M.C.A.,. Wellington  Place,  Belfast. 

November  4th  to  18th.— Plymouth.  Particulars  of  Mr.  Chas.  R. 
Rowe,  2,  Walnut  Villas,  Cockington,  Torquay. 

November  5th  to  14th  inclusive.— Edinburgh  and  Midlothian  Home- 
Workers’  seventh  annual  Competitive  and  General  Trades  Industria 
Exhibition,  Waverley  Market.  Secretary,  A.  T.  Hutchinson,  7,  North 
St.  Andrew  Street,  Edinburgh. 

November  11-14.— The  Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 

Secretary,  Mr.  Walter  Selfe,  70,  Paragon  Road,  Hackney,  N.E.  . 

November  17-21.— The  Sheffield  Photographic  Society  J0'"* 1 

Exhibition  Secretaries,  J.  W.  Charlesworth,  1,  Joshua  Road,  Sheffield, 
and  James  W.  Wright,  62,  Vale  Road,  Sheffield 

November  18th,  19th,  and  20th.-The  Tunstall  and  District  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Eachus  and  C.  J. 
Eardley,  High  Street,  Tunstall,  Staffs. 

November  18-21.— Sunderland  Photographic  Association  s  Open  Ex¬ 
hibition.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  E.  Kieffer,  1,  Stirling  Street,  Sunder- 

^November  18-25.—  Southsea.  Hon.  Secretary,  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
Pembroke  Road,  Portsmouth. 

November  21,  December  5.-Edinburgh  Photographic  Society 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  M’Culloch,  W.S.,  3a,  North  Street,  David 

Street,  Edinburgh.  „  Q  .  rr 

December  2-5.-Hove.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  R.  Sargent,  55,  The 

D  T^'embe^  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th.— Hull  Photographic  Society.  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  members’  slides  and  prints.  Secretary,  A.  E.  n  son » 
assistant  secretary,  D.  L.  Cockcroft,  6,  Freehold  Street,  Hull. 

December  11-19.— Southampton.  Hon.  Secretary,  S.  G.  timber, 
“  Oakdene,”  Highfield,  Southampton. 

February  13th,  1904.— The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation,  at 

Perth 

February  29  to  March  3.— Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 
Secretary,  George  H.  Depledge,  17,  Hazeldene  Road,  Goodmayes, 
Chadwell,  Essex. 

April  6th.— The  Croydon  Camera  Club.  Hon  Secretary,  W.  G. 
Walder. 


patent  Pews. 


Meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Oct. 

Name  of  Society. 

19 . 

1 

Bowes  Park  &  Dist.  Photo.  Soc.j 
South  London  Photo.  Society... 
London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 
Hull  Photographic  Society - 

19 . 

22  .  ... 

92 

Subject. 


J.  C.  S. 


I  Gum  Bichromate  Process. 

[  Mummery,  Esq.,  F.R.P.S. 

A  mateur  Photographer  Prize  Slides. 

/  Micro  -  Cinematography.  Mr.  W.  S. 
\  Barker. 

V.p.U.  Prints,  Members’  Folio. 


The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  Sep¬ 
tember  28  and  October  3,  1903:  — 

Enlargement  Cameras.— No.  21,003.  “  Improvements  in  photographic 

enlargement  cameras  and  other  optical  projection  apparatus. 
John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Limited,  and  Frank  Heaton  Ibbetson. 
Print  Trimmer.— No.  21,081.  “Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
apparatus  for  cutting  and  trimming  prints  and  the  like.”  Catherine 
Roberts  Berryman. 


The  Plymouth  Photographic  Society’s  next  exhibition  will  be  held 
in  April  or  May  of  next  year.  Strong  efforts  will  be  made  by  the 
president  arvd  committee  to  eclipse  the  great  success  achieved  at  the 
|a  rt  exhibition,  and,  in  addition  to  the  usual  medals  awarded,  special 
ones  will  be  offered  for  competition.  The  society’s  annual  meeting 
lias  just  been  held,  and  a  very  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs,  both 
in  regard  to  financia1  affairs  and  interest  in  the  work  of  the  society 
was  evinced.  The  retiring  president,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Dymond,  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  Johnson,  and  the  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  Wilfred  Grist, 
was  again  elected,  _  i  i  J  _  l  _  ii.i.1; 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Professional  Photographers’ 
Association  was  held  at  the  Royal  Photographic  on  Friday,  9th  inst,,  ] 
Mr.  William  Grove,  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  notice  convening  the  meeting  having  been  read,  the  hon.  secre-  ; 
tary  presented  the  annual  report. 

THE  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Since  the  last  annual  general  meeting  in  July,  1902,  107  new  members , 
have  jo  hied  the  Association.  During  the  year  death  accounted  for  t  e 
loss  of  five  members,  seven  have  apparently  abandoned  business,  for 
letters  addressed  to  them  have  been  returned  marked  '  gone  away,  | 
address  not  known.  Six  have  definitely  resigned,  and  four  or  five  who 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  resign  within  the  past  week,  and  who  have 
been  asked  to  reconsider  their  decision,  may  be  looked  upon  as  doubtful.  | 
The  names  of  61  members  have  been  removed  from  the  register  or  non 
payment  of  last  year’s  subscription.  The  total  membership  is 
fore  between  555  and  560.  The  committee  do  not  look  upon  the 
of  so  many  members  during  the  year  as  a  discouraging  sign  bu  coa 
sider  it  an  inevitable  feature  in  the  second  year  of  an  Associati 
formed  as  this  was.  On  the  other  hand  the  fact  that  the munffier  «. 

i  Vnnr  ax  reeded  by  more  tlia.ii  ou  per  cemi 

"hi  number^  last  yfar,  and  the  fact  that  the  nett  gain  has  been  abou. 
25  in  spite  of  defections,  is  strong  evidence  of  the  Association  s  vital  y 
The  accounts  show  that  on  June  30th,  the  termination  of  th 
financial  year,  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  Die  honorar y  t— 

£74  11s  9d.  Three  members’  meetings  have  been  held, 

General  Committee  have  met  regularly.  The  annual  dinner  on  Marc 
13th  was  a  successful  and  enthusiastic  gathering.  _  ,.  . 

The  Fine  Art  and  General  Insurance  Company  have  issue  P 
to  members  the  total  annual  premiums  payable  being  £102  li  •  ■ 

i  smlus  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal  with  free  portrait  s^ 
Tim  case  of  “Tanquerey”  lias  been  carefully  considered  by 
honorary  solicitor;  but  no  means  have  been  found  of  dealing 
case  in  which  success  is  assured,  and  any  step  ^  "ou  . 
to  take  would  involve  an  expenditure  in  cost  far  beyond  t  p 

resources  of  the  Association.  •  ,i  p  pniuinnb 

In  reply  to  an  invitation  from  the  hon.  secretary  m  the :  coto  | 
the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  to  su  mi  ca.  memt,e 
of  fraud,  several  replies  were  received,  mostly  fro 
generally,  it  was  found  that  the  system  was  worked  50  ArtfuU 
no  opportunity  was  given  for  putting  the  law  m  moU n-e  «ri 
criminal.  In  a  few  oases  where  there  seemed  to  be  a  chance  «  P 
ceeding  with  success,  requests  to  be  furnished  with  names  of  pm 
who  had  reason  to  complain,  and  other  specific  evidence,  elicited 
reply  whatever.  It  is  obvious  that  the  committee  cannot  tak  I 
active  steps  in  cases  of  the  kind  occurring  in  the  province 
those  in  the  locality  whose  interests  are  attache  are  a 
sufficient  evidence  to  support,  prima  facie> a  charge  0 

Where  attention  has  been  directed  to  offers- of  fre  g  . 

to  advertise  other  goods’  in  which  it  has  been  stated  thatAeJ 
ments  offered  were  equal  to  those  for  which  phoographers  charg 
high  price,  the  advertisers  have  been  demonstrated  with,  and  m 
cases  the  objectionable  statement  has  been  omitted  or  t  e 

ment  quietly  withdrawn.  .  ™ntir* 

The  number  of  applications  for  advice  on  business  matters  ^ 

to  be  large.  In  several  cases  the  recommendations  made  ha  ^ 
suited  in  satisfactory  settlement  of  disputes  without  resorting t 
Courts  In  other  cases  members  have  been  supplied  with  inform 
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hich  has  prevented  them  from  initiating  legal  proceedings  when  the 
issibility  of  success  has  been  remote,  and  from  probably  useless 
;penditure  when  the  likelihood  of  obtaining  the  amount  of  the  claim 
id  costs  has  been  small. 

An  exhibition  of  professional  photography  was  held  at,  Perth  during 
Le  convention  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  and  the  manage- 
ent  of  the  Edinburgh  branch.  It  was  so  successful,  over  2,000  ad- 
issions  being  recorded,  that  it  is  contemplated  holding  a  similar 
ihibition  during  the  convention  next  year  at  Derby. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  Royal  Photographic 
)ciety  for  allowing  the  meetings  to  take  place  at  their  house,  and 
the  Editor  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  publishing 
itices,  reports,  and  other  information  relating  to  the  Association, 
tie  committee  wish  also  to  express  their  indebtedness  to  the  honorary 
licitor,  Mr.  Percy  E.  Marshall,  for  the  valuable  advice  and  assistance 
>  has  rendered  them. 

The  hon.  treasurer  then  rendered  his  statement  of  accounts,  showing 
balance  in  his  hands  on  June  30th,  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  of 
74  11s.  9d. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  having  been  moved  by  Mr. 
ercy  Lankester.  In  seconding  it  Mr.  S.  H.  Fry  said  at  the  institution 
the  Association  it  was  prophesied  that  the  Association  would  not 
re  beyond  the  first  year.  Here  we  were  commencing  the  third  year 
ith  increased  enthusiasm  so,  as  in  many  other  cases  the  prophets 
ould  have  been  wiser  to  wait  until  they  knew  before  uttering  their 
rophecies.  It  was  obvious  from  the  report  that  the  committee 
iring  their  tenure  of  office  had  learnt,  or  at  least  confirmed  their 
lowledge,  of  some  of  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  professional 
lotographer,  for  it  appeared  that  a  number  of  the  original  members 
id  been  struck  off  the  rolls  for  the  simple  reason  of  not  paying 
eir  subscriptions.  A  further  insight  into  his  mental  attitude  was 
forded  by  the  suggestions  made  to  the  Association  from  time  to  time 
the  correspondence  columns  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
iaphy,  and  which  invariably  emanated  from  non-members  and 
[joined  the  members  to  buck  up  and  pull  themselves  together  with  a 
ew  to  the  benefit  of  the  writers  of  the  letters.  The  curious  nature 
the  criticism  passed  upon  the  Association  sufficiently  indicated  its 
due.  He  commended  the  committee  for  having  set  out  so  fully  the 
ate  of  the  Association  as  regards  membership,  and  it  was  satisfactory 
find  that  the  membership  had  increased  and  still  more  so  that 
lotographers  were  joining  in  increasing  numbers. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  was  carried  unanimously, 
id  a  vote  of  thanks  passed  to  the  auditors  Messrs.  M.  B.  Barraud 
id  S.  H.  Fry. 

The  alterations  proposed  by  the  committee  to  be  made  in  the  rules 
ere  then  explained  by  the  hon.  secretary  and  were  passed  without 
scussion. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Turner  (hon.  secretary  of  the  Local  Branches  Sub-Com- 
ittee),  said  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  necessary  to  consider 
hether  it  was  to  continue  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  programme 
the  Association  to  promote  the  formation  of  local  branches.  No 
:w  branch  had  been  formed  for  some  time,  and  for  the  reason  that 
am  centres  like  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  Leeds.  Scarborough,  Plymouth, 
id  others,  the  requests  for  personal  local  assistance  had  not  found 

Isponses.  The  reply  had  been  always  expressive  of  sympathy  with 
e  aims  of  the  Association,  but  also  expressive  of  the  opinion  that 
branch  in  the  particular  locality  would  prove  unworkable.  With 
gard  to  the  branches  already  in  existence,  their  future  must  last 
ith  those  particularly  interested.  Requests  for  information  as  to 
■ospects  had  been  addressed  to  the  hon.  secretaries  of  the  various 
■anches  and  he  had  received  most  divergent  opinions.  Mr.  Warwick 
:ookes,  of  Manchester  was  of  opinion  that  branches  would  never  be 
ccessful.  The  jealousy  that  invariably  existed  among  local  photo- 
aphers  would  prevent  their  meeting  on  common  ground,  and  would 
ove  the  stumbling  block ;  while  Mr.  Frank  Moffat  of  the  Edinburgh 
ranch  wrote  in  quite  a  different  strain,  and  thought  branches  served 
very  useful  purpose  in  keeping  the  Association  before  the  eyes  of 
ie  profession,  non-members  and  members,  and  spoke  warmly  of  the 
teresting  meetings  the  branch  holds,  of  the  usefulness  of  the  discus- 
ms  which  take  place,  and  of  the  good  fellowship  engendered.  There 
as  no  doubt  as  to  the  vitality  and  usefulness  of  the  Edinburgh 
ranch,  and  members  would  have  found  in  the  reports'  of  the  branch 


meetings  which  had  appeared  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  attesting  evidence  of  the  practical  nature  of  the  discussions. 
At  the  last  meeting  the  members  present  had  bound  themselves  to 
procure  at  least  one  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  the  Association  from  the 
outlying  towns,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  a  move  was  made  towards 
establishing  a  uniform  scale  of  reduction  to  be  allowed  to  theatrical 
sitters.  It  was  eminently  desirable  that  such  an  agreement  should 
be  come  all  over  the  country.  At  present  it  was  the  usual  thing  for 
professionals  of  the  stage  to  go  the  round  of  the  studios  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  tales  of  what  photographers  do  for  them  in  London  and  other 
places,  and  some  generally  accepted  basis  for  charges  would  protect 
photographers  from  being  led  to  accept  inadequate  remuneration  under 
the  idea  that  the  same  was  accepted  elsewhere.  His  own  opinion  wras 
that  theatrical  sitters  required  more  time  and  attention  than  ordinary 
sitters,  and  that  as  it  was  only  occasionally  that  their  photographs 
possessed  a  publishing  value,  they  had  really  no  claim  to  a  reduction 
at  all.  At  any  rate  it  should  be  impressed  upon  photographers  that 
a  reduction  in  charge  could  only  be  made  in  consideration  of  the  copy¬ 
right  being  reserved  to  the  photographer.  Mr.  Brookes  in  his  letter 
took  up  a  position  which  we  should  expect  in  a  town  where  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  united  action  are  perhaps  more  acute  than  usual,, 
but  his  letter  concludes  with  an  aspiration  we  all  join  in — that  some 
day  we  shall  be  powerful  enough  to  throw  down  the  gage  in  a  really- 
test  case  involving  the  rights  and  position  of  our  profession.  In  conclu¬ 
sion  Mr.  Turner  said  we  may  be  willing  to  fight  now,  and  in  these  days 
when  newspapers  are  ready  enough  to  make  contemptuous  allusions  to 
our  “pretensions”  we  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  put  the  case 
fairly  and  squarely  before  the  public,  and  to  prove  that,  whether  ours 
is  an  “  art  ”  or  a  “  craft  ”  we  have  a  right  to  protect  ourselves  from 
the  innumerable  parasitic  growths  which  infest  and  destroy  our  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities.  Prudent  men,  however,  do  not  enter  upon  a  cam¬ 
paign  without  a  reserve  of  ammunition  and  a  decent  force  to  render  it 
effective,  and  we  require  not  only  funds  but  a  long  membership  roll. 
To  obtain  money  will,  probably,  not  prove  difficult.  The  many  well- 
to-do  photographers  in  the  association  will  not  hesitate  to  give  money 
help  when  the  necessity  for  it  arises,  but  money  is  only  one  factor, 
and  the  weight  and  influence  of  members  is  of  equal  or  more  im¬ 
portance  for  us  to  keep  in  view.  In  considering  the  future  of  our 
branches  we  should  recognise  that  their  function  was  not  only  the 
development  of  ideas  and  co-operation  in  local  matters  but  also  in 
influencing  to  membership  of  the  Association  photographers  who  could 
not  be  communicated  with  from  headquarters. 

Mr.  Arthur  Priestley,  speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Liverpool 
Branch,  thought  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  do  away  with  the 
local  branches,  and  considered  they  had  derived  great  benefit  from, 
their  own  branch  in  keeping  the  local  members  of  the  Association  in 
touch  with  each  other,  and  giving  them  greater  interest  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  a  whole.  They  held  meetings  every  month  excepting  during 
the  summer,  and  the  attendance  varied  from  8  to  14,  and  this,  con¬ 
sidering  the  membership  of  the  branch  was  only  33,  was  not  such  a 
bad  attendance.  The  branch  hon.  secretary  was  at  the  present  time 
sending  out  a  letter  to  every  photographer  within  a  certain  radius  of 
Liverpool  inviting  membership,  and  each  member  of  the  branch  was 
doing  his  best  to  get  other  members.  If  they  could  organise  and 
carry  on  a  branch  successfully  in  a  place  like  Liverpool,  why  not  at 
Manchester?  There  were  about  90  professional  photographers  im 
Liverpool  itself. 

Mr.  Wm.  Gill  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Turner.  He  had  been  granting  from  time  to 
time  reproduction  rights  for  post-cards  to  a  certain  firm  of  photographic 
publishers,  and  for  his  own  business  had  purchased  the  cards  of  them. 
During  the  last  few  days  his  attention  had  been  called  to  a  circular 
addressed  to  some  of  his  theatrical  customers  by  the  company,  offering 
to  supply  them  direct  with  the  post-cards  at  a  price  of  only  5s.  per 
100,  in  excess  of  that  charged  for  the  plain  sensitised  material.  He 
had  called  that  morning  at  the  offices  of  the  company,  but  had  not 
been  able  to  see  any  responsible  person.  He  would  report  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  hon.  secretary  for  communication  to  the  committee. 

The  hon.  secretary  had  had  similar  experience  with  a  certain 
company.  They  will  do  post-cards  for  you,  and  at  the  same  time 
write  to  the  artistes  whose  photographs  you  have  done,  and  offer  to  do 
their  postcards  at  a  very  slightly  increased  cost.  So  long  as  that  sort 
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of  thing  is  done,  and  where  repeat  orders  for  postcards  have  been 
done  for  a  photographer  the  subject  has  been  approached  indirectly 
and  offered  payment  for  a-  sitting,  so  that  they  could  put  them  on  them 
own  postcards.  The  same  thing  happened  in  regard  to  the  B  R 
Cmrmanv  The  B  R.  Company  started  first  to  make  has  .reliefs 
photographers  at  certain  prices.  They  also  tried  to  undercut,  and 

■>  i- 

graphers  cannot  peiliaps  ,  ,  -\/r  -pi  a  Bridge. 

fho^htthem^y  coujd.^  fj^—^'shouid  hL 

rhemttsynot  to  place  orders  with  manufacturers  who  supply  the 

tr^taV^riTvery  glad  to  give 
regard  to  matters  of  this  description  on  application.  ® 

st  . . . -  r  stf&astt  ass 

. . . 

mMrblFCT.SBridg^;SHof  do^Crfheeh  L  number  produced  when 

a  royalty  is  notice  to  th6  printer  that  he  is  not  to 

The  Hon.  Secretary -  we  g  orders-  for  anyone  unless 

print  any  of  our  subje  .  one  or  tw0  cases  our  accountants 

the  order  is  countersign  A  by  ^  ^  ^  ogreed  to  pay  the  royalties 

^nZrt^colette,  in  calling — ,,to 

the  “Oxo”  free  enlargemeii  s,  «1  ^  Riebig  Extract  of  Meat  Coin- 
established  and  respec.aMe^  ^  method  of  Retiring  that  interfered 

panv  should  think  fit  1  this.  did.  The  matter  was,  how- 

rver^bSnT allowed  to  rest,  and  he  thought  the  meeting  should 

he  made  aware  of  what  ^  tbe  correspondence^  between 

The  assistant  secretary  then,  lea  Company.  He 

“at  rtSm'l  tuet  nToi^aJt  had  evidently  been  Uded 

stated  that  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  for  a  reply. 

The  hon.  secretary  said  that  while  they  were  on  th< i  sub  ect  te 
would  read  a  report  of  a  police  court  case  wtoch 

pettish  Journal  of  Photography,  headed  How  to  stamp  our 
a  Pernicious  System”  (the  case  referred  to  a  summons  for  detaining 
a  photograph  obtained  under  the  pretence  that  a  ree  enlargement 
STL  made  from  it).  That,  he  said  is  the  tale;  to  point 

the  moral.  If  a  man  who  is  not  a  photographer  will  take  the 

trouble  to  do  such  a  public  service  as  to  take  a  case  ^^ught  the 
police  court  what  ought  photographers  to  do?  He  thought  the 
feting  should  instruct  him  to  write  to  the  gentleman,  thanking  him. 
in  the  name  of  the  Association,  for  his  action. 

This  was  duly  proposed  and  seconded,  and  carried  with  acclama- 

t,0\Ir  Lang  Sims  thought  the  system  flourished  because  the  public 
had  few  opportunities  of  having  it  exposed.  He  suggested  that  the 
report  they  had  just  heard  should  be  reprinted  by  the  Association 
circular,  headed  “The  Free  Portrait  Swindle  Exposed  °r  s0™, 
ng  of  the  kind,  and  supplied  to  photographers  for  distribution,  if 
this  were  done  he  would  undertake  to  enclose  a  copy  with  every 


packet  or  communication  sent  to  a  customer  for  the  next  twelve 
months. 

A  member:  Would  this  involve  libel?  . 

Mr.  P.  Marshall  (hon.  solicitor) :  If  this  proposal  be  adopted  it 
would  be  desirable  that  whatever  is  sent  out  should  be  in  identical 
terms,  and  that  members  should  be  requested  not  to  add  anything 

10  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner  suggested  that  a  circular  dealing  with  the  wholi 
question  of  free  portrait  swindles  should  he  drawn  up  for  the  use 
of  members.  They  would  be  sending  out,  between  them,  million 
of  photographs  between  now  and  Christmas,  and  this  gave  t  em  ai 
enormous  power  of  advertising  their  opinions  Let  the  circular  dea 
with  the  whole  matter  of  these  swindles,  both  the  acute  and  th< 
mild  form.  Why  should  photographers  be  made  to  suffer  because 

a  meat  extract  requires  bolstering  up? 

After  some  further  discussion  the  matter  was  referred  to|  th< 

The  scrutineers,  Messrs.  W.  Coles  and  Frank  Turner  then  declare, 
the  results  of  the  ballot.  In  doing  so,  the  names  of  the  three  vied 
presidents  were  also  included  with  those  members  elected  <m  U. 
committee,  thus  leaving  the  number  of  ordinary  committeemen  de8cien 
bv  three. 

The  rectified  list  is  as  follows:  — 

President  :  Alfred  Ellis. 

Past-president  :  Air.  Grove.  xT  ,  T  , 

Vice-presidents:  H.  Walter  Barnett,  Wm.  Crooke,  and  T.  ( 

T Committee:  Wm.  Barry,  F.  A.  Bridge.  H.  A.  Chapman,  S  Herbe 
Fry  Wm.  Gill,  H.  Edmonds  Hull,  Martin  Jacolette  Louis  Langfb 
Percy  Lankester,  Alexander  Mackfe,  H.  6.  Mendelssohn  Fra, 
P  Moffat,  G.  W.  Morgan,  A.  F.  Mowll,  Ralph  W.  Robinson  Edg 
Scamell,  Lang  Sims,  H.  C.  Spink,  W.  D.  Valentine  G.  Watmoud 
Webster.  H.  J.  Whitlock,  and  Alfred  Werner. 

The  proceedings  terminated  in  votes  of  thanks  being  passed 
the  president,  hon.  secretary,  and  committee,  the  auditors,  t. 
scrutineers,  the  hon.  solicitor,  and  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Sock 
for  allowing  the  use  of  their  rooms. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATE) 
October  8th.  Mr.  A.  H.  Coles  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Henderson  exhibit 
some  glass  positives  whitened  with  a  preparation  of  mercury  bichlor 
made  in  1862,  in  as  good  condition  as  when  freshly  done.  Mr.  a  j 
personally  conducted  the  Affiliation  lecture  “  Ozotype,  sensitising 
sheet  of  paper,  showing  the  initial  prints  made  on  paper  sensitrf 
in  the  same  way.  and  washed  and  dried.  The  prude  and  pigm 
plasters  soaked  in  his  new  acid  reducing  hath  were  mounted ,  «■■ 
developed  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  whole  demonstr, 
being  very  successful.  During  the  time  required  for  the  pigmer 
to  take  action.  Mr.  Manley  fully  explained  the  whole  proces- 
theory  and  practice,  and  a  long  and  interesting  discussion  took  p  ■ 
taken  part  in  by  Mr.  Haddon,  Mr.  Mackie,  Mr.  Teape,  and  • 
Thomas.  Mr.  Thomas  proposed  and  Mr.  Sims  seconded  a  ^ 

thanks  to  Mr.  Manley,  who  replied  that  the  many  improvemen_  - 
had  made  in  the  process  was  sufficient  excuse  for  com  gg 
the  L  and  P.  with  the  process,  and  recommended  beginner, 
remember  the  two  T’s— time  and  temperature— and  ozotype  w< 
then  he  easily  mastered. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPH 
ASSOCIATION. 

October  8th.—  Annual  and  first  general  monthly  meeting.  Mr.  G 
Macdougald,  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  One  new  nrembe 
elected  and  eleven  nominated  for  membership.  After  apPr°val 
treasurer’s  statement  the  following  office  bearers  were  duty  decte  ^ 
ensuing  session  :  President,  G.  D.  Macdougald  F  .  ,  V 

G.  W or  rail,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Cowan;  council  A.  T'Crane’J  ’  n 
SOn,  J.  Mathew,  J.  Nicoll,  and  M.  Rae.  The 

stration  of  platinotype  development,  with  and  without  glye  n 
the  developer.  The  Platinotype  Company  was  accorded  a  hea  y 
of  thanks  for  large  supply  of  exposed  prints  and  specime  . 
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.utocopyist  Company  exhibited  one  of  their  changing  bags.  The  chair- 
lan  reminded  the  members  that  the  social  evening  was  on  the  21st 
ist.,  and  hoped  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  be 
resent. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  above  club,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  slept  during 
ie  summer  recess,  formally  inaugurated  its  winter  session  on  Wednes- 
iy,  the  7th  inst.,  the  president,  Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  F.R.P.S. , 
jlivering  his  customary  address.  Various  club  topics,  and  the  two 
jading  photographic  exhibitions  now  open,  were  dealt  with.  From 
ie  many  points  raised  it  appeared  that  no  less  than  four  Croydonians 
id  succeeded  in  obtaining  places  at  the  New  Gallery,  and  that  he, 
r.  Maclean,  had  decided  views  on  the  all-important  frame.  Passe 
irtouts,  too,  were  in  many  cases  but  a  trap  for  the  tasteless.  He 
so  objected  to  the  never-ending  “boiled  bromides.”  Possibly  the 
eatment  softened  down  harsh  contrasts,  often  existing  in  enlarge- 
lents,  but  this  was  at  the  expense  of  gradation. 

Mr.  J.  Noaks,  who  gravely  stated  he  had  frequently  been  a  “  boiled 
:omide,”  upheld  the  process,  as  did  Messrs.  Terry  and  Rogers,  the 
tter  pointing  out  that,  although  the  production  of  an  enlarged 
igative  was  undoubtedly  preferable,  still  direct  enlargements  cer- 
inly  scored  on  the  ground  of  £  s.  d. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees,  in  answer  to  a  question,  said  he  saw  no 
ason  to  doubt  the  permanency  of  bromide  prints  toned  in  the  hot 
ypo-alum  bath ;  silver  sulphide  was  formed  which  was  an  ex- 
emely  stable  substance.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  at  this  point  somewhat 
lkindly  reminded  the  last  speaker  that  his  age  was  limited,  and 
id  that  time  alone  formed  the  only  true  test.  A  lot  more  might  be 
>ing  on  than  the  Conversion  of  the  image  into  silver  sulphide.  After 
me  further  expressions  of  opinion,  including  one  to  the  effect  that 
large  proportion  of  the  members’  prints  might  advantageously  be 
>iled  to  rags,  the  subject  dropped. 

Upon  Mr.  Maclean  then  fell  a  very  pleasant  duty;  at  the  request 
'  Mr.  Kough  representing  an  informal  committee  of  members,  he 
■esented  Mr.  S.  H.  Wratten  with  a  handsome  tea  service,  the  occa- 
on  being  Mr.  Wratten’s  recent  marriage.  An  original  member 
the  club,  no  one  has  worked  harder  for  its  advancement  than  the 
cipient  of  the  gift,  and  with  unvarying  kindliness  and  courtesy  to 
1  concerned ;  small  wonder  then  that  when  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  pro- 
ised  the  health  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wratten,  the  toast  was  received 
ith  great  enthusiasm  and  musical  honours. 


JVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
ctobek  8th.— Smoking  concert,  over  which  Dr.  C.  Thurstan  Holland 
’esided.  There  was  present  a  large  attendance  of  members  and 
lends.  A  very  lengthy  programme  had  been  prepared  by  the  hon. 
cretary  (Mr.  E.  Simnett),  among  the  artistes  contributing  being 
essrs.  J.  H.  Gibson,  Crawford,  E.  Simpson,  Ryalls,  Moore,  Jarvis 
dim,  R.  L.  Moore,  A.  Urquart,  Hime,  and  Dr.  LI.  Morgan.  A  most 
'joyable  evening  was  spent,  the  various  items  being  received  with 
ud  applause.  It  was  announced  that  the  society  had  decided  to 
>  an  international  exhibition  of  photographs  in  the  spring  of  1904. 
t  the  conclusion  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  artistes 
i  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Dibdin,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Lupton. 


ROTHERHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

NjUA^meeti,lg-  A  ver-v  satisfactory  report  of  year’s  working  was 
ad.  The  membership  had  increased,  and  there  was  a  good  balance  hi 
wTa  °f  treasurer.  Officers  chosen :  President,  E.  Isle 
ubbard,  M.S.A.  ;  vicepresidents,  James  Leadbeater,  W.  Firth,  and 
.  Stamp:  hon.  treasurer,  F.  Oldham;  hon.  secretary  H  C 
emmmgway;  assistant  hon.  secretary,  C.  E  Davis;  delegates  to 
■  •  affiliation,  president  and  hon.  secretary.  Messrs.  Taylor, 
lJdor,  and  Hobson’s  lecture  on  “Lens  Manufacture”  given. 


WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

:toBEr  9th.— Annual  meeting,  Mr.  G.  Lamley,  F.R.P.S.,  president, 
e  chair.  The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: — President, 
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J.  Brown ;  vice-president,  G.  Lamley ;  treasurer,  A.  E.  Cockerell ; 
librarian,  W.  Taylor;  lanternist,  R.  Horton;  council,  M.  W.  Cockerell. 
E.  E.  Gibbs,  D.  C.  Isaacs,  J.  R.  Lynch,  A.  Minnis,  L.  Selby,  W. 
Tomes,  and  E.  Walker;  secretary,  F.  C.  Hart,  37,  Willcott  Road, 
Acton  Hill,  W.  The  treasurer’s  and  secretary’s  report  showed  the 
society  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  formation  of  a  .programme 
was  proceeded  with,  and  it  was  decided  to  sett  aside  six  evenings  tor 
beginners’  meetings. 


Dtu>$  ana  Dotes* 


Mr  Wilfred  Emery  sends  us  his  new  price  list  of  “  Apek  ”  cameras 
and  other  specialities. 

The  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Lecture. — We  are  happy  to  announce 
that  the  Sixth  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Lecture  will  be  delivered  in 
December  next  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
Sir  William  Abney,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 

We  are  informed  that  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  have 
definitely  decided  to  substitute  plaques  for  the  silver  and  bronze 
medals  at  thedr  1904  exhibition.  The  design  chosen  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  John  Thirtle,  an  artist  of  considerable  ability  and  an  exhibitor  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  plaques  will  be  executed  by  Messrs. 
Elkington  and  Co.,  of  Regent  Street.  They  will  be  in  size  4x2  and 
in  shape  rectangular. 

Mr.  J.  Brown,  of  28,  Weltje  Road,  Ravenscourt  Park,  W. ,  writes  : 
— Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  announce  through  your  columns  that 
I  have  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  West  London  Photographic 
Society,  and  that  my  successor  is  Mr.  F.  C.  Hart,  37,  Willcott  Road, 
Acton  Hill,  W.,  to  whom  all  communications  should  now  be  ad¬ 
dressed?  Our  syllabus  for  the  winter  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days,  and 
we  are  looking  forward  to  a  prosperous  session. 

Another  Eld  is  on  Invention.' — Mir.  Edison,  the  New  York  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  “  Standard  ”  telegraphs,  announces  the  invention 
of  an  electric  generator,  costing  ninety  pounds,  with  a  base  six  feet 
square  and  five  feet  high,  adequate  to  charge  an  automobile  or  light  a 
house  by  unskilled  labour,  at  a  less  cost  than  petroleum,  and  far  cheaper 
than  any  electric  company  can  compete  with  on  the  present  basis. 
The  generator  requires  daily  three  pounds’  weight  of  a  substance  never 
before  used  for  the  purpose. 

The  Camera  in  Astronomy. — “  The  true  character  of  the  spectra  of 
the  Orion  stars,”  says  Mr.  A.  Fowler,  writing  in  “Knowledge”  on 
the  spectra  of  the  stars  forming  the  beautiful  constellation  of  Orion, 
“  was  not  realised  until  photographic  methods  were  introduced. 
Rutherford — one  of  the  earliest  observers  of  stellar  spectra — was  unable 
to  see  any  lines  whatsoever,  and  this  also  has  been  the  experience  of 
many  subsequent  observers,  even  in  some  cases  where  large  instru¬ 
ments  have  been  employed.  In  most  of  the  Orion  stars,  the  lines  are 
so  difficult  of  observation  that  oven  so  experienced  an  observer  as 
Vogel  described  them  in  1874  as  ‘  spectra,  in  which  the  metallic  lines 
are  few  in  number,  and  very  faint  or  entirely  imperceptible,  and  in 
which  the  hydrogen  lines  are  lacking.’  Later  observers  have  been 
able  to  identify  the  D3  line  of  helium  as  well  as  some  of  the  lines  of 
hydrogen,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  to  photography  that  we  on  e 
practically  all  our  knowledge  of  this  interesting  and  important  group 
of  stars.  The  photographic  delineation  of  the  spectra  was  for  a  time 
far  ahead  of  their  interpretation.  Up  to  1895,  the  lines  of  hydiogen, 
two  lines  of  calcium,  and  a  solitary  line  of  magnesium  were  the  only 
ones  recognised  as  having  anything  in  common  with  terrestrial 
cl  emistry.  One  important  relation,  however,  had  been  arrived  at, 
namely,  that  some  of  the  lines  were  identical  with  lines  associated  with 
Ds  in  the  spectrum  of  the  solar  chromosphere,  and  therefore  presumably 
originated  in  the  then  hypothetical  gas,  helium.  Suspicion  was  con¬ 
verted  into  certainty  on  the  discovery  of  terrestrial  helium  by  Sir 
William  Ramsay  in  1895.  It  was  then  shown  by  Prof.  Vogel,  Sir 
Norman  Lockyer,  and  others,  that  most  of  the  stronger  Orion  lines, 
always  excepting  those  of  hydrogen,  corresponded  in,  every  particular 
with  the  lines  of  the  newlv-discovered  gas,  and  thus  received  a  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory  chemical  explanation.  The  lines  of  helium  are, 
in  fact,  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Orion  stars.” 
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Correspondence* 

%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  Nt 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  o / 
the  writers  are  given. 

*t*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  j  or  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


CAMERA  NOTES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  allow  us, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  to  bring  before  the 
notice  of  your  readers  that  with  the  November  issue  of  “  Camera 
Notes,”  the  official  organ  of  the  Bath  Photographic  Club,  we  are 
commencing  a  series  of  three  competitions,  open  to  every  amateur 
and  professional  in  Great  Britain.  The  competitions  are  arranged 
both  for  the  beginner  and  advanced  worker,  in  order  that  everyone 
may  have  an  equal  chance,  and  prizes  to  the  value  of  £18  18s.  are 
offered.  If  any  of  your  readers  would  like  to  enter  for  these  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  them  a  free  copy  of  “  Camera  Notes,”  with 
full  particulars,  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  for  postage.  Applications 
for  copies  must  reach  us  on  or  before  Monday,  October  19th.  Thank¬ 
ing  you  in  anticipation,  your  faithfully,  The  Editors. 

9,  Nelson  Villas,  Bath. 


OBJECTIONABLE  POSTCARDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal,  “Crayon”  asks  the 
address  where  he  can  get  information  of  electric  retouching  pencil. 
If  he  writes  me  I  can  supply  him.  You  have  made  reference  re¬ 
peatedly  lately  anent  “  Objectionable  postcards.”  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  was  shown  by  a  traveller  large  quantities  of  samples  of  these, 
evidently  of  Continental  origin,  and  consisted  principally  of  studies  of 
the  nude.  Certainly  this  is  the  thing  that  will  spoil  the  trade  in 
postcards  in  no  time. — Yours  truly,  C.  H.  Evans. 

12,  St.  Helen’s  Road,  Swansea. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  seen  your  article  on  doubtful  picture  postcard 
subjects,  and  I  enclose  a  remarkable  leading  article  which  deals  with 
the  subject  and  others  of  equally  dubious  character.  Thinking  you 
will  be  interested  in  it,  I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

Robert  P.  C.  Corfe. 

Heatherdene,  Downshire  Hill,  Hampstead. 

[The  article  to  which  our  correspondent  kindly  directs  our  attention 
was  published  in  the  “Guardian.”  The  following  is  an  extract:  — 
“  We  have  been  appalled  by  the  vile  and  corrupting  filthiness  of  the 
‘literature’  (if  the  word  must  be  soiled  by  such  ignoble  use)  which 
is  circulated  with  impunity  and  in  vast  quantities,  more  especially 
among  the  young.  We  do  not  assert  that  on  the  whole  the  moral  evil 
is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  before;  but,  owing  to  cheap  printing 
and  cheap  photography,  we  believe  that  the  evil  of  pernicious  books 
and  newspapers  is  more  widespread  than  it  ever  has  been.  Those 
who  trade  in  vice  are  active  and  cunning,  and  they  make  large  profits. 
Their  trade  is  no  longer  confined  to  a  few  back  streets  or  carried  on 
more  or  less  in  secrecy.  Vile  publications  are  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  windows  of  thousands  of  newsagents  all  over  London  and  in 
many  country  places.  Some  of  the  most  demoralising  newspapers 
are  freely  sold  to  boys  and  girls  at  railway  bookstalls.  Lewd  illus¬ 
trated  postcards  may  be  seen  in  hundreds  of  shop  windows.  Adver¬ 
tisements  of  quack  medicines,  of  indecent  pictures,  and  of  objection¬ 
able  appliances  are  circulated  through  the  post,  or  in  the  columns 
of  newspapers,  some  of  which  would  resent  being  denied  the  epithet 
of  respectable.  These  publications  constitute  a  direct  incentive  to 
vice.  They  gratify  prurient  curiosity,  they  facilitate  illicit  indulgence, 
they  represent  vice  as  natural,  amusing,  attractive,  self-restraint  as 
tupid  and  ridiculous.  If  we  allow  ‘literature’  of  this  kind  to  become 
the  staple  mental  pabulum  of  the  young,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
.it  empty  churches  or  decaying  Sunday  schools,  or  a  diminution  of 
confirmation  candidates,  or  streets  swarming  with  prostitutes.  It  is 


a  plain  fact  of  experience  that  by  reading  immoral  books  or  papers 
young  men  and  young  women  become  immoral.  Not  long  ago  a 
judge,  in  charging  a  grand  jury,  said  that  400.000  copies  of  these 
pernicious  publications  were  issued  in  this  country  every  week,  and 
it  has  been  stated  that  three  tons  of  a  single  vile  newspaper  are 
exported  weekly  to  the  colonies.  It  is  appalling  to  think  what  a  mass, 
of  moral  corruption  such  a  sale  represents.”  We  gather  that  the 
borough  councils  are  asked  to  take  steps  suppressing  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  improper  literature,  illustrated  by  photography  or  otherwise 
For  ourselves  we  deeply  regret  that  the  beautiful  art  of  photographer 
is  so  often  pressed  into  the  service  of  this  disgraceful  traffic. — Eds" 
B.  J.  P  ] 


THE  GRUN  LENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —  I  beg  to  enclose  you  a  photograph  of  the  spectrum 
taken  with  the  liquid  used  in  my  lens,  and  with  the  crown  glass  ofl 
an  ordinary  lens  under  exactly  similar  conditions  upon  one  plate. 
This  test,  which  was  carried  out  for  me  by  Messrs.  Penrose  showsj 
that  while  the  crown  glass  absorbs  the  whole  of  the  ultra  violet  and 
a  great  deal  of  the  red,  my  lens  passes  through  it  the  whole  of  the 
light,  conclusively  proving  in  a  very  striking  manner  that  the  intensitv 
of  the  lens  is  not  wholly  dependent  upon  aperture  and  that  absorp. 
tion  has  a  very  marked  influence. — Yours  faithfully, 

The  Hall,  Southwick,  Brighton.  E.  F.  Grun. 


THE  “OXO”  FREE  ENLARGEMENTS  AND  THE  P.P.A. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  will  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Professional  Photographers’  Association,  under  direc 
tion  of  the  committee,  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Liebig’s 
Extract  of  Meat  Company,  the  proprietors  of  “  Oxo,”  with  reference 
to  their  offer  of  free  enlargements,  and  have  made  a  special  poinl 
of  the  injury  that  is  done  to  the  reputation  of  professional  photo 
graphers  generally  by  the  statement  contained  in  the  advertisement: 
that  the  enlargements  they  can  afford  to  give  away  with  a  few  tin 
of  “  Oxo  ”  is  equal  to  those  supplied  by  photographers  for  one  guinea. 

Had  my  appeal  been  unsuccessful  it  was  my  intention  to  offer  yoi. 
the  whole  of  the  correspondence  for  publication,  but  the  necessity  fo 
this  is  obviated  by  my  receipt  of  a  letter  this  morning,  written  b 
direction  of  the  chairman  of  the  company,  to  the  effect  that,  as  wj 
express  a  strong  feeling  upon  the  subject,  he  has  given  instruction| 
for  the  statement  objected  to  to  be  -withdrawn  from  the  newspapej 
advertisements  and  all  future  editions  of  the  handbills.  For  having  mad, 
this  concession  to  our  opinions  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  company 
It  was,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that  the  offer  would  be  withdraw! 
altogether,  as  it  will  easily  be  recognised  that  it  could  hardly  be  donl 
without  a  sacrifice  of  much  of  the  enormous  sum  that  has  alreadj 
been  expended,  besides  possibly  involving  the  company  in  trouble  f 
breach  of  contract.  The  matter  may,  however,  be  safely  left  to  wo 
itself  out.  The  Liebig  Company  will,  doubtless,  soon  discover  wl 
other  firms  who  have  adopted  the  same  method,  have  learnt  fr 
experience,  that  the  offer  of  free  photographs  is  one  of  the  m 
extravagant  and  least  efficacious  of  all  advertising  expedients. — T  a  j 
etc. ,  Alfred  Ellis, 

Hon.  Secretary  Professional  Photographers’  Association  ; 

51,  Baker  Street,  W. 

October  10th,  1903. 

QUINOMET. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Those  who  are  interested  in  factorial  development  in 
like  to  know  that  I  have  tested  this  new  developer  of  Messrs.  Lumie 
and  find  its  factor  to  be  about  28 ;  whether  used  without  alkali,  w 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  with  acetone.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it 
a  compound  of  quinol  and  metol,  and  it  is  curious  to  find  that  it  forsal 
the  character  of  quinol,  and  is  almost  identical  with  metol  in  its  fac- 
and  characteristics.  The  difference  is  that  it  is  capable  of  use  with1 
alkali,  only  sulphite  being  present.  In  this  form  I  found  it  a  lit 
slow,  and  about  equal  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  qumoi 
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s  desirable.  Its  keeping  qualities  appear  to  be  neither  better  nor 
tvorse  than  metal,  for  when  plain  solutions  of  both  were  made  up 
separately,  both  oxidised  and  darkened  in  a  few  hours,  while  both 
-eep  well  when  sulphite  of  soda  is  present.  The  plain  solution  of 
piinotnet  will  develop,  but  not  efficiently,  while  the  plain  solution  of 
netol  has  no  action.- — Yours  truly,  Alfred  Watkins. 

October  12th,  1903. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  P.P.A.  waking  up  in  response 
o  criticism  on  their  inertness.  The  gentlemanly  ( ?)  flow  of  eloquence 
lisplayed  by  “  M.  P.  P.  A.”  is,  however,  of  a  kind  which  I  do  not 
nsh  to  emulate.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  my  pseudonym,  “  Fair  Play,” 
le  probably  does  not  know  that  my  letter  referred  to  an  advertise- 
nent  (enclosed  to  the  Editor)  in  which  a  photographic  dealer,  in  a 
eries  of  advertisements  of  plates,  paper,  etc.,  addressed  to  the  pro- 
essional  photographers  of  the  town,  includes  an  advertisement  pre- 
umably  addressed  to  amateurs,  offering  enlargements  from  their  own 
egatives  at  absurdly  low  prices,  thereby,  as  I  have  said,  endeavour- 
ug  to  undersell  his  own  customers,  the  professional  photographers, 
dio,  according  to  present  arrangements,  are  paying  for  their  materials 
t  rates  which  include  his,  the  dealer’s,  profits.  Personally,  I 
now  of  no  enemies  of  the  P.P.A.  inside  the  profession;  certainly 
am  not  one,  but  I  do  ovish  to  see  more  evidence  of  something  being 
lone;  let  more  energy  be  exhibited  by  the  society,  and  its  ranks 
till  quickly  be  filled.  For  myself,  I  am  Avaiting  for  this  evidence,  as 
know  are  others.  “M.  P.  P.  A.”  writes  as  though  he  were  the 
hosen  champion  of  the  society ;  probably  he  is  nothing  of  the  kind, 
lis  letter  might  well  cause  other  members  to  exclaim,  “  Preserve  us 
rom  our  friends  !  ” — Yours,  etc. ,  Fair  Plat. 

October  12th,  1903. 


“  ROSBIF  ON  LEETLE  STEEKS.” 
To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — The  latest  development  in  the  “Free  Portrait”  line 
omes,  I  believe,  from  South  London,  Avhere  an  enterprising  cat’s  meat 
lan  is  reported  to  be  delivering  his  wares  on  skeAvers,  Avhich  are 
umbered  and  dated.  When  the  customer  has  accumulated  a  suffi- 
ent  number  of  these,  he  or  she  (generally  she)  can,  by  going  to  a 
irtain  studio,  obtain  so  many  cartes,  cabinets,  or  an  enlargement, 
>  the  case  may  be.  I  have  no  doubt  both  the  purveyor  and  the 
lotographer  will  find  the  arrangement  satisfactory.  If  anyone  suffers 
y  it,  it  will  probably  be  “Poor  Pussy.” — Yours  truly, 

Drop  Shutter. 


London.  October  12th,  1903. 


TIMING  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Well  may  Mr.  Bennett  ask,  “  What  is  the  object  of 
ji\  Harold  Baker’s  letters?”  When  a  correspondent  speaks  through 
e  columns  of  the  British  Journal  he  or  she  speaks  to  a  very  big, 
pstly  intelligent,  and  certainly  a  very  shrewd  audience,  the  Editor, 
you  will  alloAv  me  to  put  it  so,  being  the  chairman.  Of  course,  the 
ik  of  that  audience  looks  for,  and  expects  every  week,  information 
1  instruction,  not  tirades  and  bare  opinions,  and  when  anyone  of 
im  bobs  up,  and  for  no  apparent  object,  and  Avithout  proof  or  argu- 
1  nt,  tells  another  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  darkness  (see  Mr.  Baker’s 
*  ter,  B.J. ,  18th  September)  or  puts  Avords  in  his  mouth  that  he  never 
1  ^  (see  Mr.  Baker’s  letter,  2nd  October,  B.J.  and  others),  thereby 
1  representing  him,  then  I  think  it  is  time  for  the  audience  to  hiss  him 
c  call  him  to  Avithdraw  or  sit  down,  and  I  do  not  think  it  unreasonable 
1  t  it  should  look  to  you,  “  Mr.  Chairman,”  to  keep  the  individual, 

1  matter  Avho,  or  how  self-important  he  may  be,  in  order. 

^r-  Bennett  has  generously  placed  before  us  certain  data  bearing  on 
all  important  subject  of  development,  as  the  word  is  understood  by 
I  tographers.  He  has  treated  the  subject  Avith  the  earnestness  that 


it  deserves,  with  a  lucidity,  and  Avith  an  open-mindedness,  that  is 
unfortunately  \'ery  rare,  and  giving  chapter  and  verse  for  all  his 
statements,  asks— nay,  almost  begs — for  fair  discussion  and  criticism, 
“  leaving  the  personality  of  the  Avriter  out  of  the  question,”  as  he 
himself  puts  it,  and  I  think  it  unreasonable  for  anyone,  even  if  he 
does  fancy  he  already  knows  all  about  it,  or  if,  as  is  more  likely,  he 
has  not  got  the  inclination  or  the  intelligence  to  grasp  the  subject  to, 
simply,  stupidly,  and  Avithout  argument,  interfere,  and  try  to  distract 
the  attention  of  those  (and  they  are  not  few)  who  are  interested  from 
the  subject  at  issue.  My  object,  Sir,  in  addressing  you  is,  not  at 
this  time  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  question  at  issue,  but  to  ask 
you  if  it  is  not  possible  to  purify  the  tone  of  your  correspondence 
columns.  I  have  been  one  of  the  audience  that  gathers  Aveekly  round 
the  contents  of  the  British  Journal,  almost  Avithout  intermission 
for  twenty-three  years,  and  as  an  earnest  worker  I  have  often  been 
Avorried  and  humiliated,  at  the  petty,  flippant,  and  sometimes  spite¬ 
ful,  way  that  serious  matters  have  been  treated  in  this  Corre-pondence 
Column.  The  instances  that  I  have  mentioned  in  this  letter  are  but 
samples,  and  not  by  any  means  the  Avorst  samples,  of  Avhat  have  been 
cropping  up  from  time  to  time  in  this  column,  and  I  say  that  they 
are  unAvorthy  of  any  subject  connected  Avith  photography — umvorthy 
of  space  in  a  paper  representing  the  interests  of  photography,  and  have 
a  very  bad  effect  all  round.  Sirs,  can  you  not  insist  on  your  cor¬ 
respondents,  if  they  must  appear  in  print,  discussing  to  the  best  oi 
their  ability,  the  actual  question,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  a  practical 
Avay — on  its  merits — and  not  in  a  petty,  personal  spirit.  I  do  not  AvrSh 
to  try  to  dictate  to  you  Iioav  to  edit  your  paper,  which  is  in  all 
respects,  excepting  this  correspondence,  excellent,  but  I  do  think,  if 
you  would  put  your  foot  down  and  exclude  the  personal  from  this 
column  you  Avould  earn  the  gratitude  of  a  multitude  of  your  readers, 
and  that  many  experienced  workers,  who  are  at  present  afraid  to 
speak,  Avould  then  be  glad,  knowing  that  they  Avould  ha\Te  some 
protection  from  misrepresentation  to  place  on  record,  as  Mr.  Bennett 
has  done,  their  experience  for  the  benefit  of  their  felloAv  Avorkers. 
I  may  say  that  I  only  knoAV  the  two  gentlemen  referred  to  in  this 
letter  by  their  names  appearing  in  the  B.J.,  and  my  apology  for  this 
lengthy  harangue  is  a  strong  conviction  that  the  spirit  displayed  in 
the  letters  I  have  referred  to,  and  in  many  similar  letters  appearing 
in  your  Correspondence  Column,  are  detrimental  to  the  profitable 
discussion  of  any  subject  connected  with  photography.  May  I,  in 
conclusion,  express  the  hope,  that  Mr.  Bennett  will  continue  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  his  researches,  and  that  others  of  ability  may 
emulate  him.  We  knorv  so  very  little  as  yet  of  the  subject  he  has 
been  treating  that  any  light  that  may  be  throAvn  on  it  is  of  inestimable 
value. — I  am,  Sirs,  Avith  respects,  yours  faithfully,  W.  E.  C. 

October  12th,  1903. 


An  illustrated  list  of  new  “  Elge  ”  films  is  to  hand  from  Messrs.  L. 
Gaumont  and  Co.,  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 

Mr.  Ireland,  of  231,  New  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E.,  Avrites  : — 
I  saw  in  your  journal  of  October  2nd  that  one  of  your  correspondents 
Avants  to  know  Avhere  to  get  a  negative  of  an  Irish  spinning  wheel.  I 
happen  to  have  one,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  let  him  have  it  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price,  if  he  likes. 

Before  the  Cripplegate  Photographic  Society  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Bensley  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  making  of  a 
camera  bellows,  showing  the  method  of  mounting  the  cloth,  folding, 
pressing,  etc.,  to  the  finished  article.  He  also  gave  particulars  of  a 
neAV  P.O.P.  which  he  hopes  to  have  ready  shortly,  the  advantages  of 
which  are  claimed  to  be  variety  of  tone  and  ease  of  manipulation,  com¬ 
bined  with  permanency. 

A  great  Capture. — General  Miles,  who  recently  retired  from  the 
supreme  command  of  the  United  States  army,  has  had  to  confess  that 
he  Avas  once  captured.  A  slim,  businesslike  little  man  was  talking  to 
a  group  of  listeners  at  a  Presidential  reception.  “Yes,  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  it,  in  the  Spanish  War,”  lie  said.  “I  took  five  of  them 
unaided — officers,  too — in  Cuba  and  tAvo  more  in  Porta  Rica.”  Here 
was  neAvs  to  the  General.  “  And  who  might  you  be,  Sir?  ”  he  inquired. 
“My  name  is  Clinedinst,  photographer  of  Washington,  and  I  took 
you,  too,  General,”  Avas  the  startling  reply. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

%*  All  matter  i  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  includ¬ 
ing  queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington- street.  Strand ,  London , 
W,  C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

•**  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &Co., 
24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.  0. 

Photographs  Registered 

E.  C.  Stevens,  229,  Cheltenham  Road,  Bristol,  Photograph  entitled  “  Firm  Friends 
J.  W.  Ryley,  14,  Welbeck  Strett,  Sutton-iri-Ashfiehl.  Photograph  of  Amateur 

Operatic  Company,  Siitton-in-Ashjield.  Photograph  of  the  same  with  orchestra. 

F.  W.  Taylor,  Ambra  Yale  Photographic  Works,  Clifton,  Bristol.  Photograph  of  the 

Avon  Gorge  from  the  Downs,  Clifton. 

H.  Gascon,  Ltd.,  49,  Queen  Street,  Wolverhampton.  Photograph  of  T.  Baddelley. 

T.  E.  Innes,  108,  Wellington  Road,  Heaton  Chapel.  Photograph  of  T.  T.  Shann, 
Esq.,  J.P. 

Book  Registered  : — 

C.  Eddington,  The  Plain,  Thornbury,  Gloucester.  Photographic  view  album  of 
Thornburg  and  vicinity. 

W.  S.  Gray. — Nestor.  Address  the  British  Westinghouse  Company, 
Norfolk  Street,  Strand. 

Confidential  (Weston-super-Mare). — Your  query  was  replied  to  last 
week.  Did  you  not  look  for  it? 

Bradshaw  and  Co. — The  subject  is  satisfactorily  dealt  with  in  our 
correspondence  columns  this  week. 

Electric  Retouching  Pencil. — Mr.  W.  Anderson  writes: — “Re¬ 
garding  query  hi  last  issue  for  address  of  maker  of  ‘Electric 
Retouching  Pencil,’  it  is  or  was  Mortimer  Johnstone,  104, 
Queen’s  Road,  Hastings,” 

Hydrogen.-— If  pure  hydrogen  were  used  there  should  be  no  carbon 
deposited.  With  coal  gas  there  is  with  some  burners,  but  if 
the  outlets  are  nicely  adjusted  it  is  very  trifling  indeed,  as  the 
carbon  is  consumed  by  the  oxygen. 

Mohntant— Finishing.— “ Mac ”  asks:— “1.  Would  you  give  me  a 
good  receipt  for  a  paste  for  mounting  photos  when  wet?  2. 
i  he  best  materials  for  finishing  bromo  enlargements,  putting  hr 
backgrounds,  and  brightening  up  the  high  lights?” — In  reply: 

1.  There  is  nothing  better  than  starch  paste,  freshly  made. 

2.  Ordinary  water  colours  are  what  are  usually  employed,  when 
the  air  brush  is  not  used. 

Albumen  Paper  Sensitiser  asks: — “1.  Can  you  inform  me  if  there 
is  any  demand  for  a  good  ready  sensitised  albumenised  paper, 
in,  say,  quire  or  halfquire  quantities?  2.  What  instrument 
most  accurately  indicates  the  exact  quantity  of  silver  hi 
solution?  In  reply  :  1.  We  believe  those  who  supply  it  meet 
with  a  good  demand  for  it.  2.  A  simple  form  of  hydrometer, 
known  as  the  argentomer,  is  sold  by  all  the  large  dealers.  It 
registers  the  strength  of  the  solution  near  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

Developer  Wanted.— “ Formula ”  says:— “I  should  be  very  glad 
if  you  would  inform  me  the  best,  cheapest,  and  cleanest  formula 
for  developing  faintly  printed  out  P.O.P.  The  formula  given 

with  - ’s  paper  I  find  is  such  a  dirty  one  for  use.” — In 

reply  :  We  may  say  that  the  formula  mentioned  is  not  a  dirty 
one  if  carefully  used.  The  following  answers  well  with  many 
papers,  and  you  can  try  it  with  what  you  use,  though  we  doubt 
if  it  will  answer  better  than  that  issued  by  the  makers  of 
the  paper  you  have  tried  :  Metoi  5  grams,  pyrogallic  acid  5 
grains,  glacial  acetic  acid  2  drams,  water  10  ounces. 

Spots  on  Prints. — “Perplexed”  says: — “Could  you  let  us  know 
the  cause  of  the  spotty  appearance  on  the  enclosed  print?  It 
has  lx.en  packed  away  since  February  with  others  (about  half 
i  dozen),  and  most  of  them  are  now  showing  signs  of  the  spots. 
Yet  we  have  several  prints  which  have  been  exposed  for  view, 


and  in  some  cases  not  framed,  done  at  the  same  time,  and  they 
are  perfect  still,  not  the  least  sign  of  spots.  The  print  is  on 
collodion  paper,  and  is  toned  with  a  borax  hath,  and  fixed 
separate.” — In  reply:  The  spots  appear  to  be  due  to  particles 
of  pernicious  matter  settling  on  the  print  while  it  was  in  a 
moist  condition.  A  close  examination  shows  that  some  of  the 
spots  have  a  nucleus,  apparently  particles  of  iron,  probably 
from  the  water  in  which  the  print  was  washed.  These  particles 
seem  to  be  on,  and  not  in,  the  paper. 

Lens  Query. — J.  Macartney  writes  : — “I  have  a  whole-plate  portrait 
lens,  made  by  A.  Kruss,  Hamburg,  but  owing  to  its  roundness 
of  field  I  cannot  get  a  full  length  cabinet  figure.  If  I  have 
head  and  feet  in  focus,  the  centre  of  the  body  is  out  of  focus, 
even  when  stopped  down.  The  lenses  are  3Iin.  in  diameter, 
and  equivalent  focal  length  is  about  lOin. ,  which  would  suit  me 
very  well  for  some  subjects,  if  I  could  get  the  lens  altered  in 
any  way  to  flatten  the  field.  I  have  brought  the  back  com¬ 
bination  together,  and  shortened  the  tube  of  lens  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  but  can  find  no  perceptible  difference  in  results. : 
1.  Do  you  think  it  would  improve  the  lens  if  I  shortened  the 
tube  a  little  further?  2.  Should  stops  be  nearer  front  than 
back?  3.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  means  of  improving  the 
working  of  lens?  ” — In  reply  :  1.  The  lens  has  evidently  a  round 
field,  and  you  have  made  matters  worse  by  shortening  the  tube 
and  otherwise  tampering  with  the  lens,  which  was  probably  ini 
its  best  condition  as  issued  by  the  makers.  2.  Yes,  a  little. 

3.  It  is  possible,  if  the  tube  were  lengthened  somewhat,  the 
field  would  be  flattened  to  an  extent,  hut  probably  at  the 
expense  of  astigmatism. 

Black  Varnish. — W.  H.  Smith  writes: — “Please  could  you  let  m 
know  of  a  black  varnish,  or  a  very  deep  black  stain  would  b 
better,  for  zinc,  copper,  and  steel,  also  a  transparent  vamis! 
for  same?  It  is  to  stick  collodion  film  transfers  on  the  metal 
with,  for  engravers.  The  whole  must  not  chip,  and  resh 
turpentine.  I  may  say  it  is  the  old  collodion,  wet  plate  wort 
I  strip  the  film  off  the  glass  on  to  gum  paper,  then  stick  it  o 
the  metal  and  soak  with  water  to  fetch  the  paper  off,  then  pa 
off  and  varnish  on  top  as  well.  I  have  tried  strong  solutic 
of  silver  and  copper  for  stain,  but  it  is  not  black  enough; 
is  only  like  a  very  dark  slate  on  the  zinc.  Of  course,  I  cann 
stain  copper  with  it  at  all.  And  for  the  transparent  varni. 
to  stick  the  photographs  down  with,  I  tried  a  well-known  aci 
resisting  varnish;  it  resisted  the  turpentine  all  right,  but 
did  not  fasten  the  film  down,  for  when  the  engravers  cut  it, 
peeled  off,  also  it  acted  severe  on  the  collodion.” — In  repl 
We  think  you  will  have  a  difficulty  in  transferring  a  collodi 
film  to  metal  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  chip  under 
graver.  For  a  black  varnish,  a  dilute  solution  of  shellac,  staii 
with  “  spirit  black,”  might  possibly  answer,  as  that  would 
he  dissolved  by  turpentine.  For  a  transfer  varnish,  gold 
might  be  tried.  These  are  only  suggestions,  as  we  have  > 
tried  the  varnishes  for  such  a  purpose  as  you  require. 


***  Notice  TO  Advertisers.— Blochs  and  copy  are  received  tut 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  a, 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied ,  as  to  what  appear,  » 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC  FOR  1904. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S. 

-He  forty-third  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
3hotographic  Almanac  will  be  published  early  in 
lecember  next.  This  year’s  Almanac  reached  a  total  of 
,580  pages,  and  the  entire  edition  of  25,000  copies  was 
old  out  before  publication.  Of  no  other  photographic 
iook  ever  issued  can  two  such  unique  facts  be  recorded, 
he  edition  for  1904  will  also  consist  of  25,000  copies,  a 
arge  number  of  which  are  already  ordered. 

The  striking  favour  with  which  past  Almanacs  have  been 
eceived  is  the  surest  proof  that  the  lines  upon  which  the 
mblication  is  produced  meet  the  requirements  of  its 
eaders  and  supporters.  Upon  such  lines  we  propose  com- 
>iling  the  volume  for  1904.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  be 
ileased  to  receive  and  consider  suggestions  for  increasing 
he  value  of  the  Almanac  in  directions  which  may  occur  to 
'Ur  readers  as  susceptible  of  improvement. 

The  Almanac  for  1904  will  appeal  to  photographers  all 
he  world  over  as  a  daily  reference  guide  in  practical  work. 
Phe  standard  matter  and  formulae  will  be  revised  and 
dded  to  where  necessary,  the  year’s  advances  will  be 
ecorded,  and  wherever  practicable  new  features  of  an 
nformative  nature  will  be  added. 

Secretaries  of  societies  will  oblige  us  by  promptly  for¬ 


warding  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in 
the  directory  of  photographic  societies.  We  shall  also  be 
glad  to  receive  any  additions  that  may  be  made  to  the  list 
of  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  trade,  etc. 

The  publishers  ask  us  to  remind  advertisers  that  many 
of  the  advertisement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already 
booked,  and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions 
orders  and  copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 


EX  CATHEDRA 

The  Silvery  This  term  can  scarcely  be  applied  to  our 
Thames.  Metropolitan  river  as  seen  below  London 

Bridge  under  ordinary  conditions,  yet  it  is  the  happy 
hunting-ground  of  many  photographers,  as  well  as  painters. 
The  suspension  of  the  penny  steamboats  for  the  last  year 
or  so  has  much  interfered  with  the  work  of  the  hand 
camera  man.  His  opportunities,  even  if  tlie  boats  run 
again,  will,  we  expect,  be  greatly  curtailed  by  the  action 
of  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  Port  of  London,  for  we 
see  that  a  firm  of  lightermen  were  proceeded  against  at 
the  Mansion  House,  a  few  weeks  ago,  for  permitting  a 
nuisance  to  exist  on  one  of  their  steam  tugs — viz.,  “  A 
chimney  (not  being  the  chimney  of  a  private  dwelling- 
house),  which  sent  forth  black  smoke  in  such  a  quantity  as 
to  be  offensive,  contrary  to  the  Public  Health  (London) 
Act,  1891.”  It  was  contended  for  the  defence  that  the 
funnel  of  a  steam  tug  could  not  be  construed  as  a  chimney 
under  the  section  of  the  Act,  but  in  the  end  the  Lord  Mayor 
convicted,  inflicted  a  penalty  with  costs,  and  issued  an 
order  of  prohibition.  Notice  of  appeal  was,  however,  given. 
There  is  no  question  that  these  tugs,  vomiting  forth 
volumes  of  black  smoke  as  they  do,  are  a  nuisance  in 
many  respects ;  but  in  photographs  of  the  river  they 
often  make  the  picture.  Some  of  the  best  views  we  have 
seen  of  the  river,  below  bridge,  have  had  one  or  more 
of  these  unsightly  craft  in  the  foreground  or  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  they  have  been  the  making  of  the  pictures. 
If  this  conviction,  and  prohibition,  stand  they  will  be 
things  of  the  past,  much  to  the  regret  of  those  who  delight 
in  photographs  of  the  Thames  and  its  picturesque  accom¬ 
paniments, 

*  *  * 

Theatricals  We  notice  in  the  report  of  a  recent  meet- 
and  their  ing  of  the  Edinburgh  branch  of  the  Pro- 

Portraits.  fessional  Photographers’  Association, 

that  a  somewhat  important  trade  question  was  brought  for¬ 
ward.  It  was  with  reference  to  the  taking  of  portraits  of 
members  of  the  theatrical  profession,  and  the  price  that 
should  be  charged  for  them  when  they  are  not  invitation 
sittings.  Of  course,  when  a  photographer  invites  a  public 
character- — be  he  a  politician,  a  clergyman,  or  a  theatrical 
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— to  sit  for  a  portrait,  no  charge  is  made  for  the  sitting, 
the  photographer  looking  for  his  profit  from  the  sale  of 
copies.  Of  course,  he  only  sends  invitations  to  those  whose 
portraits  are  likely  to  command  a  fairly  good  sale.  But 
there  is  a  large  number  of  third  and  fourth  rate  actors  and 
actresses  in  whose  portraits  the  public  take  no  interest 
whatever ;  yet  these  people  often,  particularly  in  provincial 
towns,  wait  on  photographers,  and  expect  to  have  their 
portraits  taken  gratuitously,  the  same  as  if  they  were  really 
first-class  artistes.  Often  the  photographer  accedes,  and 
then,  after  presenting  a  dozen  or  more  copies,  finds  there 
is  no  sale  for  the  pictures.  In  some  cases,  where  the  pho¬ 
tographer  does  not  take  the  portrait  gratuitously,  he  does 
so  at  a  reduced  charge  for  professional  purposes,  and  the 
question  raised  at  the  Edinburgh  meeting  was  whether 
there  should  be  one  uniform  charge  for  this  class  of  work 
throughout  the  profession.  The  proposition  was  that  half 
the  professionals’  list-price — whatever  that  might  he — 
should  be  charged,  and  that  not  less  than  two  dozen  cabi¬ 
nets  should  be  ordered  at  these  prices,  and  paid  for  at  the 
time  of  sitting.  This  latter  condition  some  will  consider 
an  important  one,  for  it  is  not  unknown  to  many  provincial 
photographers  that  accounts  for  portraits  of  third  and 
fourth  rate  actors  and  actresses  of  companies  on  tour  are 
not  always  easy  of  collection.  There  is  one  point  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  subject  which  it  is  well  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to.  It  is  this  :  When  portraits  of  theatricals  are  taken 
at  a  reduced  charge,  it  is  with  the  idea  that  some  profit 
will  accrue  from  the  sale  of  copies.  But  the  photographer 
must  not  imagine  that  he  has  any  copyright  in  the  pic¬ 
tures,  for  he  has  not.  That  is  vested  in  the  sitter,  inasmuch 
as  he  (the  photographer)  has  been  paid  for  taking  the  por¬ 
trait,  whether  that  be  much  or  little.  He  has  received  a 
“  valuable  consideration  ”  for  his  work.  The  only  way,  in 
these  circumstances,  that  he  can  acquire  a  copyright  in  it 
is  by  the  sitter,  when  the  portrait  is  taken,  assigning  it  to 
him,  and  this  must  be  done  in  writing.  This  the  photo¬ 
grapher  should  insist  upon  as  part  of  the  bargain  in  taking 
the  portraits  at  a  reduced  charge.  Of  course,  if  the  photo¬ 
grapher  solicits  the  sitting,  and  makes  no  charge  for  it, 
then  the  copyright  is  his,  and  the  sitter  cannot  have  the 
portraits  reproduced  by  anyone  else. 

*  *  * 

Still  Life  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  a  large 

Photographs,  class  of  subjects  that  lend  themselves  ad¬ 
mirably  to  photography  seem  to  be  entirely  neglected.  We 
allude  more  particularly  to  those  of  still  life.  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  exhibitions,  we  have  had  flower  pictures  at  one 
time  almost  ad  nauseam ;  but  of  fruit,  for  example,  we 
have  seen  little,  except  in  the  small  pictures  shown  as 
illustrating  three-colour  photography.  Now,  groups  of 
fruit,  artistically  arranged,  make  excellent  pictures,  and 
they  have  not  been  neglected  by  painters,  though  largely 
overlooked  by  photographers.  Now,  many  of  our  older 
readers  will  remember  a  series  of  photographs  of 

groups  of  fruit,  taken  on  18in.  by  15in.  plates,  by 

the  wet  collodion  process,  by — if  we  remember  rightly — the 
late  Mr.  Roger  Fenton.  The  fruit  was  in  this  case  ar¬ 
ranged  by  that  famous  fruit-painter,  Lance.  Nothing  of 
the  like,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  been  attempted  since, 
or  at  least  on  such  a  scale,  or  anything  like  so  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Of  course,  with  collodion  plates  this  class 
of  subject  was  far  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
it  would  bo  with  gelatine  ones  that  were  orthochro- 

matised  and  used  with  suitable  colour  screens.  Still, 

with  the  old  process  excellent  pictures,  as  we  have  just  said, 
were  obtained.  Groups  of  game  have  formed  a  theme  for 
many  painters,  and  excellent  pictures  of  this  class  of  sub¬ 
ject  are  to  be  scon  in  our  national  collections.  Pheasants, 


partridges,  hares,  rabbits,  etc.,  are  very  beautiful  objects, 
especially  when  artistically  grouped  together.  But  good 
photographs  of  them  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in 
the  exhibitions.  The  contents  of  the  bag  after  a  day’s 
shooting  would  afford  several  good  photographs,  and  this 
is  the  season  to  secure  them.  The  plumage  of  pheasants, 
partridges,  and  suchlike  game,  when  just  killed,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful,  and  may  be  well  rendered  by  orthochro- 
matic  photography.  Fish,  again,  is  a  favourite  subject 
with  artists,  and  well  it  deserves  to  be,  for  what  is  more 
beautiful  than  mackerel,  salmon,  trout,  or,  indeed,  any  fish 
when  freshly  caught,  and  before  its  scales  are  disturbed  by 
packing  for  the  markets?  Yet  we  rarely  see  well-arranged 
groups  of  fish  attempted  by  photography,  but  why  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  conceive,  seeing  that  it  is  so  easy  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  the  fish,  when  I 
just  taken  out  of  the  water,  looks  very  different  from  what 
it  does  as  seen  in  the  fishmongers’  shops,  after  it  has  beeni 
packed  (perhaps  in  ice),  and  undergone  a  long  journey. 
Freshwater  fish,  too,  are  very  beautiful,  and  we  know  that  I 
many  amateur  photographers  are  enthusiastic  anglers;  yet 
we  never  see  artistically-arranged  groups  of  the  fish  they 
have  caught,  although  we  have  frequently  heard  from  them 
“  fishermen’s  tales  ”  of  what  they  have  taken.  We  com¬ 
mend  the  subjects  just  referred  to  to  those  who  are  on  the1 
look-out  for  something  in  the  way  of  novelties  for  their' 
cameras,  and  as  pictures  for  the  exhibitions. 

*  *  * 

Professor  We  have  received  the  announcement  that 

Abbe’s  Professor  Abbe  has  at  last,  in  accordance 

Retirement.  with  his  intention,  retired  from  the  active 
management  of  the  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss.  It  is  with  deep 
regret  we  receive  this  news,  as  we  believe  the  determining 
cause  is  the  present  condition  of  Professor  Abbe’s  health 
We  trust  that  in  laying  down  this  burden  he  will  recover 
sufficient  strength  to  enjoy  many  more  years  of  scientific 
work,  for  we  gather  that,  although  he  retires  from  the1 
management,  he  will  continue  his  association  with  the  firm 
as  scientific  and  technical  adviser.  Dr.  Siegfried  Czapsk 
will  succeed  Professor  Abbe  as  head  of  the  board  oil 
management  of  the  firms  of  Carl  Zeiss  and  Schott  and 
Genossen,  and  Herr  Max  Fischer  will  be  his  deputy  in  th 
management  of  the  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss.  Professor  Drj 
Rudolf  Straubel  joins  the  board  of  management  of  tin 
firm  of  Carl  Zeiss,  and  receives  power  of  attorney.  As  a| 
present  constituted,  the  board  of  management  of  the  firm 
of  Carl  Zeiss  comprises  the  following  names: — Dr.  Sie; 
fried  Czapski,  Max  Fischer,  Dr.  Otto  Schott,  and  Professf ' 
Dr.  Rudolf  Straubel.  We  trust  the  justly  celebrated  firn 
of  Carl  Zeiss  and  Schott  and  Genossen  will  long  enj< 
prosperity  under  the  new  board  of  directors. 

*  *  * 

Duty  Free  A  recent  number  of  the  Chemical  Ncv\ 

Alcohol.  contains  a  long  account  of  the  step 

taken  by  a  committee  of  the  British  Association  to  ende 
vour  to  obtain  from  Government  a  remission  of  the  dutj 
on  alcohol  when  used  for  scientific  purposes.  Whether  c 
not  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  useless  to  press  the  matte 
for  purposes  of  manufacture  we  cannot  say ;  but  the  effor 
of  the  committee  were  confined  to  demands  on  account  < 
research  experiments.  Their  efforts  have  been  crowne 
with  success,  and  under  special  conditions,  upon  applic 
tion  made  by  governing  bodies  of  universities,  college 
etc.,  where  scientific  research  is  carried  on,  it  is  now  pc 
sible  to  obtain  pure  ethyl  and  methyl  alcohols  at  the  simp 
cost  of  the  materials  themselves.  A  partial  list  is  given 
the  amounts  of  pure  and  methylated  alcohol  used  1 
various  universities,  etc.,  in  the  kingdom ;  and  from  it  a 
learn  that  Owens  College,  for  example,  uses 
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much  as  fifty  gallons  of  absolute  alcohol  and  eighty 
ballons  of  ethyl  ether  in  the  course  of  a  year,  not  to  speak 
of  a  hundred  gallons  of  methylated  spirit.  Unfortunately, 
there  will  be  no  chance  of  the  duty  remissions  being  ser¬ 
viceable  to  photographers  for  the  many  purposes  where 
spirit  is  required  in  the  dark-room  or  laboratory.  They 
will  still  have  to  be  content  with  their  old  friend,  methy¬ 
lated  spirit — though  for  some  years  past  it  would  be  better 
termed  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face,  for  the  old  methy¬ 
lated  spirit  is  not  now  within  reach  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions,  the  so-called  “  methylated  ”  being  no  longer  a 
descriptive  name,  the  methyl  alcohol  formerly  added  to 
make  pure  spirit  non-potable  (whence  its  name)  being  re¬ 
placed  by  a  mineral  spirit.  Still,  when  this  liquid  is 
employed  in  any  quantity  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  old- 
fashioned  kind.  As  we  have  before  explained,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  apply  to  the  local  Excise  chief  officer  to  be 
granted  a  licence  (without  charge)  to  purchase  the  true 
methylated  spirit.  The  conditions  are  not  very  trouble¬ 
some — they  being  confined  to  the  keeping  of  the  spirit  in 
one  particular  room,  to  be  marked  outside  with  a  distinc¬ 
tive  letter,  and  the  allowing  access  at  any  time  to  the 
Inland  Revenue  officer  when  he  calls  to  inspect.  One  very 
important  point  about  this  permissive  licence  should  be 
known.  Besides  the  necessity  for  sending  the  order  for  the 
spirit  (which,  by  the  by,  must  be  made  on  a  special  form 
obtainable,  without  charge,  on  application  to  the  Inland 
Revenue  offices),  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
serve,  to  show  the  visiting  Revenue  officer,  the  “  permit  ” 
to  the  manufacturer  to  send  on  the  required  quantity — five 
gallons  being  the  minimum  allowed  to  be  purchased.  This 
permit,  generally  being  attached  to  the  address  label,  may 
very  readily  be  lost  if  ' care  be  not  taken.  If  it  should  be 
lost,  very  much  trouble  would  be  involved. 


Photographic  We  have  at  various  times  brought  before 
Topography.  '  our  readers  descriptions  of  sundry 
methods  proposed  for  obtaining  by  the  aid  of  the  camera 
views  that  would  be  capable  of  being  translated  into 
measured  or  measurable  lines  when  desired.  In  a  recent 
work  by  Colonel  A.  Laussedat,  he  examines  the  question, 
but  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  Canadian  expert,  Deville,  photographic  topo¬ 
graphy  is  just  as  much  dependent  upon  accurate  prelimi¬ 
nary  triangulation  as  any  other  form  of  topography.  He 
has,  however,  a  better  opinion  of  stereo-photography  for 
the  topographic  or  orographic  purposes.  As  Nature  says  : 

“  This,  indeed,  forms  a  most  useful  variation  on  ordinary 
metrophotographic  observations,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the 
representations  of  orographic — that  is  to  say,  mountainous 
features,  as  effected  by  this  well-known  process,  convey 
a  far  more  readable  impression  to  the  eye  of  the  nature  of 
the  country  photographed,  the  rise  and  fall  of  undulations, 
the  gradation  of  slopes,  etc.,  than  any  flat  photograph  can 
possible  convey.  It  is  a  branch  of  photography  which  has 
received  very  considerable  attention  in  France.”  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  to  the  eye  itself 
there  is  no  real  stereoscopic  effect  produced  by  objects  dis¬ 
tant  some  miles  away ;  but,  by  making  the  two  halves  of 
t  ie  stereoscopic  view  from  standpoints  at  a  very  consider- 
a  ^stance  apart,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  true  appear- 
mce  of  relief.  The  value  of  this  effect  for  military  purposes 
-an  be  readily  conceived,  seeing  that  fortifications,  etc., 
aught  be  photographed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spectator 
might  feel  that  he  was  looking  at  an  actual  model. 

*  *  * 

^*'n^er,d’  Very  few  of  the  present  day  amateurs,  or 

3ro  essionals  for  that  matter,  have  any  particular  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  ammonium  sulphydrate,  which,  under  the 


euphonious  name  of  “  stinker,”  was,  and  is  even  now,  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  wet  plates,  for  blackening  the  image*, 
in  lead  or  mercurial  intensification.  The  advantages  of 
its  use,  beyond  its  smell,  were  the  necessity  of  having  a 
fairly  fresh  solution,  and  the  liability  to  yellow  stains, 
particularly  in  line  work.  Herr  Weissenberger,  of  St.. 
Petersburg,  states,  in  the  current  number  of  Eder’s^ 
“  Jahrbuch,”  that  he  has  used  the  following  mixture  with, 
success  for  two  years,  and  that  it  smells  much  less,  will 
keep  two  or  three  months,  may  be  used  immediately  after 
mixing,  penetrates  the  film  quickly,  and  gives  no  yellow 
stain: — 1,  Sodium  Sulphide,  20  g. ;  water,  100  c.c.  2, 
Ammonium  Sulphate,  11  g.  ;  water,  100  c.c.  Mix  just 
before  use.  The  following  equation  represents  the- 
chemical  reaction  that  takes  place:  — 

Na2S  +  9H20  +  (NH4)2S04  =  (NH4\S  +  Na2S04  +  9H20. 

To  process  workers  this  tip  may  be  useful. 

*  *  * 


The  Stability  of  The  production  and  ultimate  decomposi- 
Thiosuiphuric  tion  of  this  acid  at  some  stages  of  the* 
Acid.  decomposition  of  hypo  is  usually  sup¬ 

posed  to  be  a  contributory  cause  of  the  fading  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  some  recent 
investigations  made  by  M.  Jules  Aloy,  as  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  French  Academy.  He  finds  that  in- 
alcoholic  solution,  or  in  aqueous  solutions  of  normal  salts, 
thiosuiphuric  acid  is  comparatively  stable  ;  in  pure  aqueous- 
solution  sulphur  is  quickly  deposited.  The  decomposition 
takes  place  more  quickly  in  sunlight  than  in  the  dark.  It. 
is  greatly  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  acids,  though  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  presence  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  question 
arises  from  these  considerations,  whether  it  would  not  be- 
advantageous  to  add  to  the  fixing  solutions  for  paper 
prints  a  proportion  of  some  other  salt  which  of  itself’ 
would  have  no  action  on  the  print,  and  the  same  may  be 
said — and  perhaps  with  greater  force — of  the  combined 
toning  and  fixing  bath,  about  which  such  violently  opposite- 
opinions  are  held.  All  old  students  of  photography  are 
aware  that  alkaline  gold  toning  was  introduced  to  remedy 
the  fading  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  albumenised  paper 
prints  toned  in  the  combined  bath,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
very  soon  after  its  introduction  it  thoroughly  ousted  the 
discredited  “  combined  bath  ”  method.  Since  the  immense 
spread  of  amateur  work,  especially  following  the  popu¬ 
larisation  of  the  various  kinds  of  P.O.P.,  it  has  gradually 
come  into  favour  again,  and  we  have  many  of  its  exponents 
ready  to  come  forward  with  ocular  proof  of  the*  stability 
of  prints  toned  and  fixed  in  one  operation.  The  fatal 
facility  of  the  process  is  its  best  attraction ;  but,  as  the- 
older  the  bath  the  better  the  tones  it  gives,  there  is  the 
ever-present  danger  of  the  bath  being  used  when  the  hypo- 
is  exhausted  or  saturated,  and  that  the  ultimate  fading  of 
prints  treated  by  an  over  old  bath  is  inevitable  does  not 
admit  of  dispute. 

*  *  * 


More  than  two  years  ago  we  announced' 
Gurtner’s  the  discovery  of  colour  photography  by 

Photography  Gurtner,  a  Swiss  amateur,  and  whilst 

little  could  be  learnt  about  the  process 
extravagant  claims  were  made  on  its  behalf.  How,  however, 
the  veil  of  secrecy  has  been  lifted,  as  a  German  patent 
has  been  applied  for,  and  we  may  relegate  this  also  to  the 
realms  of  extravagant  claims  and  small  performances,  nor 
do  we  quite  see  the  novelty.  The  process  is  based  on  the 
combination  of  a  blue  and  an  orange  coloured  image,  and 
is  therefore  a  di,  and  not  a  tri,  chromatic  process,  and 
similar  to  that  suggested  by  Ducos  du  Hauron  in  1895. 
Only  one  exposure  is  required  for  this  process,  as  two  plates 
are  used  in  contact,  the  one  nearest  the  lens  being  a 
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chloride  or  chlorobromide,  stained  with  an  orange  dye, 
and  the  other  an  orthochromatic  bromide  plate.  How 
critical  sharpness  is  to  be  obtained  on  the  two  plates  is 
not  stated,  and  how  an  orange  and  a  blue  dye  can  make 
a  red  we  have  yet  to  learn.  We  hardly  think  this  is  the 
process  of  photography  in  natural  colours  of  the  future. 

- - « - - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PATENTS. 

Our  weekly  lists  of  applications  for  patents  in  connection 
with  photography  shows  no  signs  of  diminution,  and  the 
annual  reports  issued  by  the  Controller-General  of  the 
Patent  Office  proves  that  there  is  no  failing  off  in  the 
number  of  patents  generally  that  are  applied  for.  But 
it  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  those  applied  for  result 
in  complete  specifications  being  lodged,  and  the  patents 
being  sealed,  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  never 
pass  beyond  the  provisional  stage.  At  the  present  time 
often  more  patents  relating  to  photography  are  applied 
for  in  a  single  week  than  used  to  be  the  case  during  a 
year — sometimes  two  or  three  years — in  the  early  days 
of  photography,  when  really  important  discoveries  and 
improvements  were  being  made,  alike  in  processes  and 
apparatus.  Inventors  then  seemed  to  be  content  with  the 
publication  of  their  inventions,  or  improvements,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  fellow  workers  and  the  credit  awarded  to 
them.  The  case  would  appear  to  be  quite  different  nowa¬ 
days,  for  an  inventor  seems  to  seek  something  more- — a 
pecuniary  advantage.  At  present  almost  every  trivial 
thing  that  appears  to  be  novel  to  its  inventor  forms  the 
subject  of  an  application  for  a  patent.  Of  course,  every 
one  is  entitled  to  make  a  profit  out  of  anything  that  he 
invents,  and  no  one  will  deny  him  the  right.  Still  it  is 
noticeable  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  con¬ 
trast  in  the  ideas  of  inventors  now  and  those  of  the  past. 
It  is  not,  however,  this  point  that  we  shall  further  con¬ 
sider  but  rather  one  in  connection  with  patents  and  the 
Patents  Act. 

We  are  frequently  asked,  through  the  correspondence 
columns,  as  to  how  to  obtain  a  patent  by  those  who  believe 
they  have  sometmng  that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  if 
they  obtained  a  patent  for  it.  Supposing  the  applicant  is 
desirous  of  taking  out  his  patent  himself— -that  is,  without 
the  aid  of  a  patent  agent— there  are  two  methods  of  pro- 
ceedure.  He  may  first  lodge  an  application  for  a  Pro¬ 
visional  Protection,  or  he  may  lodge  a  Complete  Specifica¬ 
tion.  The  former  will  cost  him  £1,  and  the  latter  £4. 
The  Provisional  will  give  him  protection  for  one  year; 
but  if  it  is  intended  to  proceed  with  the  patent,  the  Com¬ 
plete  Specification  must,  under  the  amended  Patent  Act 
(1902)  be  lodged  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the 
first  application.  This  must  contain  such  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  invention  as  will  enable  any  ordinary  craftsman 
to  work  it  when  the  patent  expires.  This  is  really  one  of 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  patentee  is  granted  his 
monopoly  during  the  time  the  patent  lasts. 

The  Complete  Specification  must  contain,  at  the  end 
of  it,  the  special  claims  made  for  the  invention,  and  they 
must  be  in  clear  and  definite  in  terms.  Any  number  of 
claims  may  be  inserted,  but  the  fewer  the  better  so  long 
as  they  are  the  essential  ones.  Although  any  number  of 
claims  may  be  made,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if 
any  one  of  them  is  bad  it  invalidates  the  entire  patent. 
It  is  truo  that  a  claim  may,  at  any  time,  be  disclaimed 
if  it  proves  bad,  but  that  involves  a  further  outlay,  and, 
moreover,  in  the  case  of  litigation  the  opposite  side  can 
oppose  the  disclaimer,  if  lodged  after  proceedings  are 
commenced,  thus  involving  further  trouble  and  expense, 


with  somewhat  doubtful  result.  Therefore  it  behoves  the 
patentee  not  to  claim  anything  that  cannot  be  sustained 
in  the  event  of  litigation. 

At  the  Law  Courts  the  forms  for  filling  up  may  be 
obtained.  For  the  Provisional  Specification  they  are 
forms,  “  A  ”  and  “  B.”  The  “  A  ”  will  cost  £1,  but  for 
the  “  B,”  two  of  which  have  to  be  filled  up  in  duplicate, 
there  is  no  charge.  These  forms  may  also  be  had  to 
order  through  any  of  the  principal  post-offices  if  paid  for 
in  advance.  For  the  Complete  Specification,  form  “  C  ” 
must  be  obtained  and  filled  up,  also  in  duplicate,  one 
bearing  a  £3  stamp,  and  the  other  unstamped.  These 
must  set  forth  full  particulars  and  the  definite  claims 
made  for  the  invention.  When  the  patent  has  been 
accepted,  and  sealed,  the  patentee  will  have  protection  for 
his  invention  for  four  years,  and  he  can  retain  it  for 
fourteen  years  by  the  annual  payment  of  renewal  fees. : 
But  for  no  longer,  except  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
which  need  not  be  detailed  here. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  method  of  obtaining  a  patent  when 
the  patentee  takes  the  patent  himself,  a  thing  we  do  not 
advise  if  the  patent  is  anticipated  to  prove  a  valuable  one. 
In  such  a  case  we  would  recommend  that  an  established 
patent  agent  be  employed  to  do  the  work.  If,  however, 
the  inventor  should  elect  to  do  the  work  himself,  we 
advise  him  to  obtain  the  “  Patents  Rules,”  which  may  be. 
had  from  the  sale  department  of  the  Patent  Office, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  for  a  few  pence. 
These  are  clear  and  explicit,  and  give  every  information. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  because  a  patent  is  granted 
that  it  will  be  a  valid  one,  if  contested,  because  the  inven¬ 
tion  may  have  been  anticipated.  The  Patent  Office  at 
present  makes  no  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  invention  has. 
or  has  not,  been  anticipated.  Under  the  Patents  Act 
Amendment  Act  of  19.02  it  will  do  so,  but  that  has  not  as 
yet  been  given  effect  to.  When  it  is  it  only  goes  to  the 
extent  of  seeing  if  the  invention,  or  any  part  thereof,  has 
formed  the  subject  of  a  previous  patent  during  the  pre 
ceding  fifty  years.  It  may  be  explained  that  this  is  only 
a  partial  guarantee  of  originality,  for  if  the  invention  ha; 
been  published,  say,  in  any  of  the  journals,  or  has  previously 
been  worked,  the  patent  would  not  be  a  valid  one  if  coni 
tested.  Section  9  of  the  Amended  Act  reads  thus  :  “  Th 
investigations  and  reports  required  by  this  Section  shal 
not  be  held  in  any  way  to  guarantee  the  validity  of  an 
patent,  and  no  liability  shall  be  incurred  by  the  Boar 
of  Trade  or  any  officer  thereof  by  reason  of,  or  in  conne 
tion  with,  any  such  investigation  or  report,  or  any  pr 
ceeding  consequent  thereon.”  Hence  it  is  clear  that  t 
patentee  must  still  take  the  precaution  of  ascertaining  f 
himself  if  his  invention  is  really  original  or  not,  becau 
all  the  Patent  Office  does  is  to  see  if  it  has  formed  t 
subject  of  a  previous  patent,  and  there  its  investigate 
ends. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  first  thing  the  would-b 
patentee  should  do  is  to  ascertain  for  himself  if  his  inve 
tion  is  really  original  or  not.  We  know  that  invento 
are  always  very  sanguine  as  to  their  inventions  ben 
original,  and  so  they  may  be  so  far  as  they  themselves  a 
concerned,  though  they  may  be  well  known,  and  possib 
be  in  use  by  others.  Possibly,  also,  the  thing  may  ha 
been  published  years  ago,  though  unknown  to  them, 
has  just  been  mentioned  that  the  first  thing  a  would 
patentee  should  do  is  to  make  sure  that  his  invention  b 
not  been  anticipated  before  he  applies  for  a  patent  for 
But  there  is  one  thing  before  that  which  he  will  do  w 
to  consider,  and  that  is  whether  his  patent,  wh 
obtained,  will  prove  of  any  commercial  value  to  hi 
valid  though  it  may  be.  It  is  bad  business  to  expe 
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Loney  on  a  patent  that  will  bring  no  return  to  its  owner, 
nd  ths 
atents 

lose  relating  to  photography. 


DISCURSIVE  NOTES. 

(By  the  Amateur  Optician.) 

ubpbise  was  expressed  in  the  Joubxal  the  other  day  that 
mateurs  and  others  did  not  take  more  cloud  negatives  than 
bey  do,  rather  than  trust  to  the  commercial  article  which,  as 
ras  pointed  out,  is  in  effect  the  property  of  anyone  who  buys. 
V'hy  not  take  one’s  own?  The  season  has  been  a  remarkably 
ood  one  for  clouds,  but  as  a  practical  photographer  I  confess 
bat  I  take  few  cloud  negatives  for  my  own  use.  In  the  first 
lace,  glass  cloud  negatives  can  be  printed  from  one  side  only  ; 
hey  are  not  so  handy  and  adaptable  as  the  light  and  portable 
dm  variety,  nor  are  they,  as  a  rule,  so  quick-printing.  Keep 
way  from  the  exhibitions  and  one  may  use  the  commercial 
loud  without  fear  of  running  counter  to  your  neighbour.  At 
he  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  cloud 
hould  be  one’s  own  work,  just  as  the  landscape  is.  It  is  worth 
emark  that,  after  all,  very  few  amateurs  know  how  to  print 
n  clouds,  and  it  is  astonishing  for  how  many  negatives  one 
loud  is  made  to  serve.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  good  cloud  nega¬ 
tive  on  glass  is  almost  too  good  a  thing  to  put  away  on  thei 
helf,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  use.  There  ought  to  be  a  cloud 
legative  “Exchange,”  one  rule  of  which  might  be,  “one  cloud 
ne  circumscribed  area.”  Make  a  good  cloud  transparency  and 
legatives  on  a  paper  support  can  be  made  with  great  ease  ; 
nd  this  is  particularly  the  case'  if  the  old  albumenised  sensi- 
ive  paper  be  used.  Print  out  well,  tone  in  the  acetate  of  soda 
iath,  and  after  finishing  and  drying  the  print,  wax  with  hard 
laraffin. 

Despite  the  weather,  which  was  of  the  most  trying  sort — - 
or  the  photographer — during  my  all  too  short  holiday  a  few 
>ictures  were  effected.  I  took  a  whole-plate  camera,  and  filled 
be  slides  before  leaving  home.  Only  by  a  lucky  chance  I  got 
packet  of  whole  plates,  of  the  favourite  brand,  too,  at  a 
hemist’s — the  sixth  place  I  tried.  There  is,  it  appears,  small 
emand  for  whole  plates.  It  was  quite  like  old  times  to  go 
nto  the  dark  room,  so  like  many  others — the  stained  bench, 
be  litter  of  paper  and  empty  boxes,  the  dirty  measures  and 
ishes  in  the  sink,  and  the  pile  of  spoilt  plates.  Few  users 
f  the  dark  rooms  so  kindly,  and  often  gratuitously,  provided 
or  the  peripatetic  photographer,  take  the  least  trouble  with 
egard  to  the  next  man’s  comfort,  and  the  owner  cannot  be 
xpected  to  provide  a  dark  room  attendant  all  for  nothing  ; 
ndeed,  I  have  known  men  extremely  selfish  in  this  respect, 
^rsonally,  I  am  quite  willing  to  offer  every  facility  to  my 
ustomers  in  this  matter,  but  I  confess  I  am  a  bit  anxious  to 
now  in  a  quiet  way  what  developer  they  affect.  Time  develop¬ 
ment  is  all  very  well,  but  when  this  means  half  an  hour  to 
ach  plate,  and  someone  locking  himself  in,  what  time  he  is 
eveloping  six  plates,  other  people,  anxious  merely  to  change 
heir  plates  meanwhile,  it  gets  a  long  way  past  a  joke  ;  in 
act,  it’s  aggravating  beyond  words,  and  no  mere  money  pay- 
lent,  even  if  this  can  be  requested,  is  sufficient  compensation, 
considering  the  vast  number  of  persons  who  carry  hand 
ameras — when  the  sun  came  out  they  were  visible  in  every 
irection — it  is  clear  that  in  many  seaside  resorts,  not  to  men- 
ion  show  places  like  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  visitors  are 
Iways  in  evidence,  there  must  be  good  business  to  be  done  in 
eveloping  and  printing  from  plates  exposed  by  the  amateur, 
he  chemist’s  assistant  was  busy  getting  me  a  packet  of  plates 
vhen  a  lady  entered  with  the  query,  “  Have  you  developed  my 
ilnis”  No,,  he  had  not,  and  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  reply. 


is  really  the  case  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
that  are  taken  out  at  the  present  time,  especially 


It  was  hardly  likely,  with  all  the  work  of  a  shop  in  the  busy 
season,  that  he  could  do  so  without  encroaching  upon  his 
hardly-earned  leisure.  Rarely,  indeed,  could  good  work  be  done 
satisfactorily  under  such  conditions.  The  professional  element 
also  was  apparently  busy  to  the  eyes,  as,  surely,  they  deserved 
to  be.  Under  these  circumstances,  which  probably  obtain  at 
every  popular  holiday  resort,  here  is  evidently  some  business 
going  a-begging.  How  would  it  do  for  some  of  our  enterprising 
lady  photographers  to  look  into  this  matter  ;  dry  plates  and 
films,  and  picture  postcards,  which  in  themselves  would  make 
a  first-rate  leading  line,  go  very  well  together.  As  for  develop¬ 
ing  operations,  these  may  be  made  of  the  automatic  order,  and 
certainly  the  average  prevailing  skill  would  easily  be  acquired. 
In  short,  just  at  the  time  when  the  demand  is  urgent,  the 
chemist,  dealer,  and  the  professional  photographer  are  really 
too  busy  to  properly  and  promptly  cater  for  it. 

In  a  recent  paragraph  (page  708)  I  made  some  remarks  on 
the  difficulty  attending  the  repair  of  continental  wound  spark 
coils.  The  difficulty  is  a  real  one,  but  not  insurmountable,  as 
I  can  in  both  respects  testify.  Reference  was  made  there  to 
a  coil  which  was  left  practically  in  my  hands,  and  I  deter¬ 
mined,  for  the  benefit  of  myself  and  readers,  to  tackle  the 
instrument.  Firstly,  the  coil — the  bobbin,  that  is  to  say— 
was  removed  from  the  base  and  dismantled  by  removing  the 
core  (a  bundle  of  iron  wires).  The  figure  below  shows  how  the 
coil  had  been  built. 


Having  removed  the  core  and  outer  covering  there  was  left 
the  bobbin  (A  A  in  the  figure),  with  the  primary  and  secondary 
windings  enclosed  entirely  in  a  mass  of  resinous  substance, 
apparently  resin  and  wax.  The  bobbin  ends  were  of  white 
wood,  quite  innocent  of  any  insulating  material,  such  as  shellac 
or  wax.  A  tin  cylinder  was  made  to  exactly  fit  the  bobbin, 
which  was  then  carefully  corked  up  at  each  end,  placed  in  the 
cylinder,  and  the  latter  immersed  in  boiling  water  and  kept 
at  boiling  point  for  several  hours,  the  idea  being,  of  course, 
to  thoroughly  melt  the  insulating  compound  and  allow  it  to 
reset,  which  was  done.  During  the  operation  the  construction 
was  seen  to  be  approximately  as  in  the  figure.  The  tin  casing 
had  to  be  cut  away  from  the  bobbin,  so  tight  was  the  fit. 
Having  roughly  remounted  and  tested  the  coil,  it  was  found 
to  be  greatly  improved,  the  spark  length  being  doubled,  and 
had  one  been  satisfied  with  the  result,  well  and  good  ;  but 
we  are  used  now  to  see  from  a  coil  which  measures  some  12in. 
over  all,  a  bigger  spark  than  2^in. .  While  endeavouring, 
therefore,  to  increase  this,  there  was  another  breakdown,  and 
I  think  a  longer  subjection  to  a  melting  point  temperature 
would  have  been  beneficial.  Well,  to  curtail  the  story,  there 
appeared  to  be  so  small  a  quantity  of  wire  involved— as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  dotted  lines — that  it  was  finally  decided  to  discard 
the  old  bobbin  altogether,  and  build  a  new  one  in  sections. 
This  was  done  by  putting  three  layers  of  No.  14  B.W.G.  wire 
round  the  core  for  the  primary,  and  5  lbs.  of  No.  36  single 
cotton-covered  wire,  in  forty-eight  sections,  on  for  the 
secondary,  the  result  being,  with  the  old  condenser,  and  using 
a  current  of  three  amperes  or  so  at  eight  volts,  a  good  fat  4in. 
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spark,  which  is,  no  doubt,  not  the  best  which  could  be  got  from 
the  coil. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  difficulties  are  put  in  the  way  of 
repair  (if  such  it  can  be  termed),  for  the  trouble  and  mess 
is  considerable.  One  may  roughly  say  that  a  man  must  be 
hard  up  for  a  job,  or  have  the  prospect  of  good  pay  to  do  this 
kind  of  thing  as  a  matter  of  business,  and,  to  put  the  matter 
into  terms  of  pecuniary  value,  I  should  say  that  three  or  four 
guineas  would  be  a  very  reasonable  price  to  pay  for  the  work. 
The  secondary  bobbin  is  now  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  old  one.  When  removing  the  old  bobbin  from  the 
tin  cylinder  I  accidentally  tore  away  one  of  the  fine  wire  ends, 
and  had  to  dig  into  the  resinous  insulation  to  find  it.  From  the 
depth  excavated  I  concluded  that  the  winding  must  be  some¬ 
what  as  figured  ;  it  would  not  be  safe  to  say  positively  without 
melting  away  the  resin. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  lost,  quite  recently,  one  of 
its  most  prominent  members  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Barnard 
Simpson  Proctor,  F.I.C.,  pharmacist  and  author,  known  per¬ 
sonally  to  many  and  by  name  wherever  the  British  pharmacist 
may  foregather.  Mr.  Proctor  was  a  life-long  personal  friend 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Wilson  Swan,  and  it  is  probable  that  when 
Mr.  Swan,  as  he  was  then,  bought  his  first  box-camera  (I  have 
heard  That  it  was  a  joint-stock  concern,  and  that  Mr.  Swan 
held  half  the  shares)  Mr.  Proctor  was  one  of  his  first  sitters. 
The  deceased  gentleman  took  lively  interest  in  scientific  pur¬ 
suits  outside  his  own  partcular  groove,  but  did  little  in  the  way 
of  our  art-science ;  pinhole  photography,  however,  had  attrac¬ 
tions  for  him — he  was  naturally  a  good  mathematician — and 
he  not  only  took  some  very  good  pictures  by  this  method,  but 
wrote  an  article  on  the  same  for  the  Newcastle  Society,  of 
which  he  was  then  a  member  ;  I  am  writing  this  away  from  my 
books,  but  I  believe  this  is  correct. 


FILM  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  paper  read  before  the  Newark  Photographic  Society,  October  14th,  1903.] 
In  the  course  of  a  chat  on  the  subject  of  film  photography,  the 
question  of  films  v.  plates  is  bound  to  occur.  This  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  going  on  since  films  were  introduced,  and  is  likely 
to  go  on,  without  it  being  established  once  and  for  all  which 
is  the  better  to  use,  and  for  a  simple  reason — that  each  have 
their  own  special  advantages.  The  introduction  of  the  roll 
film  has  no  doubt  done  much  to  popularise  photography  amongst 
amateurs,  and  even  those  photographers  who  have  never  used 
a  film  owe  much  to  it,  for  without  the  great  demand  there 
has  been  for  roll.-film  cameras,  and  the  competition  that  has 
been  caused  in  the  ranks  of  the  camera  makers,  we  should  still 
be  without  the  wonderfully-made  light  and  convenient  cameras 
at  such  low  prices  as  we  have  at  the  present  day.  A  few  years 
ago  who  would  have  thought  of  a  folding  ^-plate  camera, 
fitted  with  a  good  rectilinear  lens,  and  a  shutter  giving  time- 
exposures  up  to  1-100  of  a  second,  to  take  either  films  or  plates, 
and  selling  at  something  under  £4.  Yet  to-day  this  is  so,  and  has 
simply  been  brought  about  by  the  demand  for  roll  films  ;  while 
for  an  expenditure  of  a  little  more  we  can  purchase  a  camera 
called  the  Sanderson,  which  has  every  conceivable  movement  a 
camera  should  have,  takes  films  or  plates,  can  be  used  either  as 
a  hand  or  stand  camera,  for  architectural  subjects  or  snap  shots, 
all  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  roll  films. 

Reliable  films  are  not  at  all  a  new  introduction,  and  although, 
no  doubt,  the  Kodak  Company  are  responsible  to  a  large  extent 
for  their  popularity,  yet  they  are  not  the  originators  of  the 
idea,  as  some  people  are  inclined  to  believe.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  Mr.  T.  Bolas  said  that  for 
a  good  many  years  he  considered  himself  the  originator  of  the 


“daylight  cartridge”  system,  as  he  described  it  before  the 
South  London  Society  in  1885,  but  he  had  since  discovered 
that  in  1855  it  was  fully  described  by  Captain  Barr,  in  Mohs 
and  Queries.  But  if  these  had  not  been  made  popular  we  should 

just  be  in  about  the  same  position  as  we  are  with  plates _ that 

is,  instead  of  the  exceedingly  light  and  portable  cameras,  we 
should  be  using  the  equivalent  to  heavy  and  cumbersome! 
wooden  cameras  and  the  old-fashioned  heavy  book-form  dark- 
slides.  It  is  rather  an  open  question  as  to  whether  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  films  has  tended  to  raise  the  standard  of  photography. 
Is  the  average  photography  of  to-day  equal  to  that  done  in 
the  days  of  Mr.  Rejlander,  Mrs.  Cameron,  and  the  more  recent  i 
times  of  H.  P.  Robinson?  It  is  to  my  idea  the  very  popularising 
of  an  art  that  lowers  the  standard;  there  is  just  as  much  (if j 
not  more)  good  work  done  to-day  as  was  produced  before,  but. 
it  is  hidden  byr  the  enormous  output  of  poor  or  mediocre  work.  ; 
Everything  to-day  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of  perfec-  j 
tion  undreamt  of  in  the  old  days  of  wet-plate  photography, 
films,  plates,  papers,  chemicals,  cameras — everything  to-day  is< 
so  perfect  and  simplified.  In  fact,  all  we  have  to  do  now  is  I 
to  take  camera  in  pocket,  another  pocket  full  of  cartridge  films, 
and  blaze  away,  if  we  are  of  that  reckless  nature.  It  is  sol 
easy  just  to  wind  another  film  into  position,  and  no  dark-room 
to  fly  to  in  order  to  change.  What  a  contrast  to  the  old  wet-plate  i 
days !  Then,  in  developing,  all  that  the  novice  has  to  do  is i 
to  procure  at  the  nearest  dealer’s  a  tin  box  with  a  handle 
attached,  insert  his  film,  pour  in  the  developer  one  part 
A  and  one  part  B  (what  A  is  or  what  B  is  composed  of  he  has 
no  idea),  and  turn  away  at  the  handle.  When  the  film  has  been 
in  a  certain  number  of  minutes  pour  off  the  developer,  pour; 
in  hypo,  and  lo  1  we  have  a  series  of  twelve  perfect  negatives. 
If,  however,  by  an  odd  chance,  some  have  gone  as  black 
as  your  hat  and  others  are  so  weak  as  only  to  show  the  ghost; 
of  an  image,  it  is  a  very,  simple  matter  for  our  novice  to  pro¬ 
cure  some  poisonous  bichloride  of  mercury  and  some 
ferricy&nide  of  potash,  reduce  some  and  intensify  others,  to; 
make  all  beautiful  again.  This  is  mechanical  photography,  with 
a  vengeance!  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  film  development,  it; 
may  be  well  to  enumerate  the  various  methods  of  use  otheri 
than  the  one  just  described.  All  films — even  daylight  ones — have 
to  be  developed  in  the  dark  room.  I  give  you  this  information,  as 
one  lady  took  her  spool  of  film  into  a  Manchester  dealer’s,  and 
unrolling  the  film  in  the  shop,  said,  “  Please  I  want  these 
developed  !  ” 

After  exposure,  and  before  development  of  a  roll  of,  say 
12  g-plate  or  5  by  4  celluloid  films,  there  are  two  or  thre 
courses  open  to  us.  We  can  either  develop  the  roll '  at  on 
operation  by  passing  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  de 
veloper,  or  we  can  cut  off  each  exposure  and  develop  singh  j 
The  method  I  prefer  and  use  is  that  of  passing  the  roll  throug  ; 
the  developer,  and  if  the  exposures  have  been  correct  all  shout 
develop  evenly  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exposures  are  uneven 
I  have  a  pair  of  scissors  handy,  and  cut  off  those  that  art 
over  or  under  exposed,  putting  them  into  a  strong  or  re 
strained  developer,  as  the  case  may  be,  continuing  those  tha 
are  correct  in  the  ordinary  developer.  In  the  cutting-of 
method,  before  starting  development,  at  the  outset  we  mus 
see  that  the  black  paper  and  film  are  pulled  tight,  together.  I 
we  omit  this  precaution  each  one  will  sag  a  little,  and  eac. 
cut  will  come  more  and  more  into  the  picture  until  we  get  t 
the  last  one,  when  in  all  probability  we  will  find  on  developmen 
that  W3  have  cut  through  the  middle  of  the  picture.  Anothe 
method  of  developing  roll  films,  which  is  often  used,  is  tha 
of  drawing  all  the  length  of  spool  through  the  developer,  and,  a 
soon  as  the  image  appears,  to  cut  off  the  partially-develope 
negatives  and  place  all  in  water  except  one,  which  we  go  o 
developing.  The  disadvantage  of  this  is  that  while  one  i 
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iveloping  in  a  strong  developer  the  others  are  continuing 
;vel oping  in  a  weak  developer,  for,  although  in  water,  the 
m  holds  a  certain  amount  of  developer,  and  it  is  well  known 
Lafc  a  strong  developer  gives  strong  negatives  and  a  weak 
sveloper  weak  negatives,  and,  of  course,  this  may  or  may  not 
:  desirable.  The  question  of  the  curling  of  celluloid  films  does 
>t  now  enter  into  our  calculations.  The  Wellington  celluloid 
m  is  absolutely  non-curling,  the  back  of  the  celluloid  being 
ated  with  transparent  gelatine,  so  that  expansion  and  con- 
action  are  now  equal,  and  both  whilst  in  the  developer  and 
her  operations,  drying  and  after  drying,  they  remain  perfectly 
it,  which  is  an  enormous  boon  to  film  users. 

Next,  as  to  film  developers.  As  the  majority  of  films  are  not 
a  thunder  and  lightning  rapidity  (although  quite  rapid 
ough  for  general  snap-shot  work),  and  as  often  as  not  short 
posures  have  been  given,  the  developers  have  necessarily  to 
rapid,  and.  we  have  also  to  be  careful  as  to  the  alkali  to  be 
ed.  Ammonia  and  sodium  hydrate  are  unsuitable,  but  sodium 
rbonate  and  potassium  carbonate  are  without  doubt  the  best, 
ed  either  in  conjunction  with  pyro,  metol,  hydrokinone,  or  the 
tely-introduced  edinol,  which  is  guaranteed  to  bring  out  detail 
jm  under-exposed  films  when  all  other  developers  have  failed, 
good  edinol  formula  for  films  or  bromide  papers  is  the  follow- 
y  single  solution  :  — 

Edinol  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  48  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  oz. 

Sodium  carbonate  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  oz. 

Water .  ...  ...  ....  ...  10  oz. 


1  oz.  to  1  oz.  water  to  develop. 

Let  us  for  a  few  minutes  consider  the  advantages  of  films  over 
ites,  which  are  very  considerable.  I  have  found  one  of  the 
safest  troubles  when  on  a  cycling  tour  with  camera  is  the  use 
plates  both  before,  during,  and  after  exposure.  They  are 
rdly  safe  to  carry  on  the  machine  on  account  of  vibration, 

■  in  dark  slides  or  sheaths  they  shake  about,  and  so  cause 
st  and  pinholes,  and  are  exceedingly  risky  to  send  home 
parcels-post  when  exposed,  whereas  with  cut  or  roll  films 
Sicient  can  be  carried  on  the  machine  for  the  whole  tour 
thout  inconvenience,  and,  being  light,  there  is  no  shaking- 
out  in  the  camera,  and  if  we  wish  to  send  them  home  we 
uply  put  a  stamp  on  the  back  of  the  packet  or  wrap  the 
1  in  a  piece  of  paxoer,  and  post  without  any  fear  of  subsequent 
3  ale  age. 

We  all  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  pet  negative  broken — the 
>uble  it  is  to  print,  covering  with  tissue  paper,  putting  at  the 
ttom  of  a  deep  box,  letting  the  sun  shine  at  a  certain  angle,  or 
ating  the  film  off  with  acid  on  to  another  glass.  None  of 
3se  operations  are  necessary  if  films  are  used.  Again,  look 
the  storing  of  plate  negatives,  the  room  they  take  up,  and 
3  weight  of  them  ;  and  if  each  one  is  not  by  itself  in  an 
^elope  there  is  great  danger  of  scratching,  whereas  with  films 
ij  weigh  practically  nothing,  and  can  be  kept  in  a  book  or 
x.  As  regards  the  efficiency  of  films,  the  Wellington  film 
as  perfect  as  the  most  perfect  of  plates,  no  marks  in  the 
luloid  and  no  numbers  making  themselves  apparent  in  the 
¥  or  some  other  prominent  position.  Negatives  can  also  be 
mted  from  either  side,  the  support  being  so  thin.  This  is  a 
;at  advantage  to  the  carbon  worker,  who  need  not  resort  to 
able  transfer  or  reverse  his  negative.  Another  boon  is  the 
’ence  in  a  great  degree  of  halation.  This  is  particularly 
uceable  on  the  Wellington  gelatine  film,  -which  has  a  backing 
white  paper ;  but  any  film  that  is  thin,  and  has  either 
support  or  is  in  optical  contact  with  a  support,  will  be  more 
e  from  halation  than  a  backed  plate,  for  this  reason,  that 
en  the  light  passes  on  to  the  plate  from  the  lens  some  pro- 
tion  of  that  light  goes  through  the  film,  and  if  the  plate  is 
bed  by  some  non-actinic  medium  the  light  is  absorbed  by 


it.  Yet,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  before  the  light  reaches 
the  backing  it  has  to  pass  through  a  certain  thickness  of  glass 
composed  of  fine  particles,  and  that  each  of  these  particles 
reflects  the  light  passing  through  them  and  so  back  to  the  film, 
causing  halation.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  introduction  of 
the  reliable  celluloid  film  we  should  not  enjoy  the  pictures  as 
portrayed  by  the  cinematograph,  as  no  other  medium  is  as 
tough,  and  at  the  same  time  as  pliable,  as  celluloid. 

And  now,  having  put  before  you  the  many  advantages  of  the 
celluloid  film,  it  rests  with  you  whether  you  are  to  be  burdened 
on  your  next  photographic  tour  with  glass  plates  or  to  enjoy 
the  convenience  of  the  light  reliable  celluloid  film. 

Harry  Wade. 

- - — — ♦ — — - - - 

DICHROIC  FOG. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  very  interesting  communi¬ 
cation  in  your  issue  of  October  9th  from  Dr.  Chesterman  on 
the  above  subject.  I  think  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that 
the  greater  the  amount  of  iodide  in  a  bromo-iodide  emulsion, 
all  things  being  equal,  by  which  I  mean  more  particularly  the 
formulae  being  specifically  similar  and  obviously  the  plates 
coated  with  an  equal  thickness  of  emulsion,  the  longer  will  be 
the  time  of  fixation  in  the  hypo-bath  ;  indeed,  the  increase  of 
duration  of  fixing  time  owing  to  higher  percentages  of  iodide 
seems  to  go  on  in  a  geometrical  progression  until  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  iodide  reaches  a  certain  limit  when  the  bromo-iodide 
particles  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  practically  insoluble. 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  definite 
limit  in  the  percentage  of  the  iodide  beyond  which  dichroic  fog 
will  appear  after  more  or  less  imperfect  fixation,  the  make  of 
the  emulsion  and  the  state  of  the  fixing-bath  seem  to  be  more 
important  factors.  I  have  seen  plates  containing  less  than 
2  per  cent,  of  iodide  of  the  total  haloids  give  dichroic  fog  owing 
to  carelessness  in  fixing.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  by  me 
some  plates  containing  7  per  cent,  iodide  of  the  total  haloids, 
and  although  such  plates  take  a  long  time  to  fix,  they  do  not 
give  a  trace  of  dichroic  fog  after  fixing  in  the  usual  hypo,  solu¬ 
tion  ;  of  course  care  is  taken  that  the  bath  is  fresh  and  of  normal 
strength.  If  Dr.  Chesterman  would  like  to  have  a  few  of  these 
plates  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  let  him  have  some. 

The  reference  Dr.  Chesterman  makes  as  to  whether  Imperial 
plates  contain  a  large  amount  of  iodide  I  readily  answer.  There 
is  not  a  large  amount  of  iodide  in  any  brand  of  Imperial  plates  ; 
in  no  case  is  there  anything  like  5  per  cent,  iodide  of  the  total 
haloids — in  fact,  5  per  cent,  would  be  an  excessive  amount  for 
any  brand  of  commercial  plates,  and  would  certainly  be  most 
likely  to  give  dichroic  fog  and  other  troubles  owing  to  slow 
fixation.  J.  J.  Acworth,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 


Edited  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Butcher,  F.C.S.,  the  “Primus  Lanteniist  s 
Pocket  Book”  for  1903-4,  has  been  issued  by  Messrs.  W.  Butcher 
and  Sons,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  price 
6d.  Brief  instructions  for  the  manipulation  of  the  optical  lantern, 
a  year’s  diary  spaces,  and  a  directory  of  dealers  in  lantern  apparatus, 
constitute  the  main  features  of  the  useful  little  pocket-book.  It  can 
be  had  on  receipt  of  two  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

We  have  received  the  “  Syllabus  and  Exposure  Note  Book  of  the 
Leeds  Camera  Club  for  the  session  1903-4.  It  forms  a  very  useful 
pocket-book  for  members  of  this  progressive  photographic  institu¬ 
tion.  The  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  F.  G.  Issott,  62,  Compton  Road,  Hare- 
hills,  Leeds,  asks  us  to  state  that  anyone  interested  in  photography 
may  now  join  the  club  at  the  reduced  subscription  of  3s.  6d.  for  the  rest 
of  the  year,  which  we  may  ncte  includes  the  first  half  of  the  lecture 
session.  Youths  under  twenty  years  of  age  (2s.  6d.  per  annum),  and 
ladies  are  also  eligible  for  membership.  Nomination  forms  will  be 
sent  to  applicants. 
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THE  HYPOTHESES  OF  COLOUR  VISION. 

[Abstracted  from  a  report  made  to  the  Physical  Seminary,  Cornell  University,  1902, 
and  reprinted  from  the  Physical  Review.] 

II. 

Third  Period  (1801-1874). 

1801.  Thomas  Young  :  s<  On  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours.”  Phil. 

Trans.,  Vol.  92,  p.  12,  1802  (read  in  1801).  “Some  Cases 
of  the  Productions  of  Colours.”  Ibid.,  p.  387. 

In  the  first  paper  Young  selected  red,  yellow,  and  blue  as  the 
three  simple  colour  sensations,  with  no  other  basis  than  current 
scientific  opinion.  Owing  to  the  celebrated  but  misconstrued  observa¬ 
tions  by  Wollaston  of  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  Young 
modified  his  theory  by  selecting  red,  green,  and  violet  as  primaries, 
quite  independently,  however,  of  Wiinsch.  This  theory  he  further 
confirmed  by  experiments,  after  which  it  remained  in  obscurity  until 
Maxwell  and  Helmholtz  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  scientists  and 
made  it  the  basis  of  their  investigations. 

Young  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  attribute  a  definite  physio¬ 
logical  significance  to  the  three  primary  colours,  the  precise  hues  or 
wave-lengths  of  which  he  had  no  means  of  determining.  His  general 
principles  were  modified  and  made  definite  by  the  experimental 
researches  of  Helmholtz,  Maxwell,  Konig,  and  others.  These  do 
not  all  agree  upon  the  hues  selected  as  the  primary  colours,  and 
Maxwell  in  particular  selects  a  blue  as  the  third  of  Iris  triad  of 
fundamentals. 

“The  referring  of  all  colours,”  says  Helmholtz,  “to  the  three 
primitive  ones  has,,  in  the  case  of  the  different  observers,  three 
different  senses  : 

“  1.  That  the  different  colours  were  such  as  permitted  of  the 
formation  of  all  others  from  their  combinations. 

“  2.  Or,  as  supposed  by  Mayer  and  Brewster,  that  the  primitive 
colours  correspond  to  three  different  kinds  of  objective  light. 

“3.  Or,  as  supposed  by  Young,  that  they  correspond  to  three  primi¬ 
tive  modes  of  sensation  experienced  by  the  visual  nerves,  and  from 
which  the  remaining  sensations  of  colour  are  composed.” 

[Helmholtz:  “On  the  Theory  of  Compound  Colours.”  Phil.  Mag., 
S.  4,  Vol.  4,  1852,  p.  522.  Also  “Physiol.  Optik.”] 
[Maxwell :  “  On  Theory  of  Compound  Colours,  and  the  Relations 
of  the  Colours  of  the  Spectrum.”  Phil.  Trans.,  p.  57, 
I860.]  See  also  A.  M.  Mayer:  “History  of  Young’s 
Discovery  of  his  Theory  of  Colours.”  Amer.  Jour,  of 
Science,  Ser.  3,  Vol.  9,  p.  251,  1875. 

1802.  William  Hyde  Wollaston  :  “  A  method  of  examining  refractive 
and  dispersive'  powers  by  prismatic  reflection.”  Phil. 
Trans.,  Vol.  92,  p.  378. 

In  tins  paper  Wollaston  records  his  discovery  of  the  principal 
“  Fraunhofer  ”  lines,  the  nature  of  which  he  was  far  from  suspecting. 
He  supposed  that  they  divided  the  spectrum  into  four  parts  and 
formed  the  boundaries  of  the  four  corresponding  colours,  red,  yel¬ 
lowish-green,  blue,  and  violet,  the  colour  of  each  division  being  quite 
uniform.  He  says  tlxat  “  we  may  distinguish,  upon  the  whole,  six 
species  of  rays  into  which  a  sunbeam  is  divisible  by  refraction.” 
These  are  the  four  visible  ones  mentioned,  and  in  addition  the 
invisible  ultra-violet  and  infra-red.  Wollaston  evidently  considered 
his  four  colours  to  be  simple  objective  coloured  light. 

This  paper  was  important,  since  it  led  Young  to  revise  his  theory. 
1810.  Goethe:  “  Farbenlehre.”  English  translation,  “Theory  of 
Colours.”  Eastlake. 

The  hypothesis  of  Goethe  is  merely  the  absurd  doctrine  of  the 
ancients  that  colour  is  a  mixture  of  light  and  darkness  developed  to 
a  very  high  degree.  “  Light  and  darkness,”  Goethe  says  in  the 
introduction  to  his  work,  “  or  light  and  its  absence  are  necessary  to 
the  production  of  colour.”  He  bases  his  views  on  observations  made 
by  looking  at  a  broad  field  of  light  (e.g. ,  a  window)  through  a 
prism,  and  draws  the  general  conclusion  that  next  to  the  light  a 
colour  appears  which  is  called  yellow ;  another  appears  next  to  the 
darkness  which  we  call  blue.  When  these  are  mixed  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions  the  resulting  colour  is  green.  All  these  colours  produce 
new  tints  by  being  mixed  with  darkness. 

Goethe’s  writings  on  colour  are  remarkable  for  the  abuse  and 
denunciation  which  he  heaped  upon  the  experiments  and  colour  theory 


of  Newton.  To  some  of  the  propositions  of  Newton  he  applied  sucll 
terms  as  “  incredibly  impudent,”  “  mere  twaddle,”  “  ludicrous  explana 
tion,”  and  others  of  a  similar  character. 

1816.  Schopenhauer:  “  LTeber  das  Sehen  und  die  Farben.”  Abi 
stract  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  Vol.  21,  p.  450. 

“The  distinction  of  white  and  black  with  their  mean  point  in  th< 
gray  is  referred  to  the  activity  or  inactivity  of  the  total  retina  in  th  l 
graduated  presence  or  absence  of  full  light.  The  eye  is  endowed 
with  polarity  by  which  its  activity  is  divided  into  two  parts  qualitai 
tively  distinct.  It  is  this  circumstance  that  gives  rise  to  phenomena 
of  colour.  All  colours  are  complementary.  Each  pair  makes  u] 
the  whole  activity  of  the  retina,  and  so  is  equivalent  to  white;  an 
the  two  particular  activities  are  so  connected  that  when  the  first  ii 
exhausted  the  other  spontaneously  succeeds.  Such  pairs  are  infinitl 
in  number.  But  there  are  three  pairs  which  stand  out  prominent] ' 
and  admit  of  easy  expression  for  the  ratio  in  which  each  contribute 
to  the  total  action.  Red  and  green  (each  equal  to  £) ;  orange  an 
blue  (2  :  1) ;  yellow  and  violet  (3  :  1).” 

1831.  Brewster:  On  a  New  Analysis  of  Solar  Light.  Trans.  Roj 
Soc.  Edin.,  Vol.  12,  p.  *123,  1834.  (Read  in  1831.) 

Awarded  the  Keith  Biennial  Prize  in  1834  by  Roy.  Soc.  of  Edii 

The  theory  of  Brewster  is  an  elaboration  of  that  of  Mayer  base! 
on  observations  of  an  impure  spectrum.  The  main  points  of  tli 
theory  are  gs  follows:  — 

1.  Red,  yellow,  and  blue  light  exist  at  every  point  of  the  sold 
spectrum. 

2.  As  certain  proportions  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  lights  constitu 
white,  the  colour  of  every  point  of  the  spectrum  may  be  consider*! 
as  consisting  of  the  predominating  colour  at  any  point  mixed  wil 
white  light. 

3.  By  absorbing  the  excess  of  any  colour  at  any  point,  white  lig  | 
appears  at  that  point  which  cannot  be  decomposed  by  any  numb* 
of  refractions. 

The  great  reputation  of  Brewster  induced  most  physicists  f 
more  Than  twenty  years  to  adopt  this  view,  Airy,  Melloni,  Drapt 
and  Helmholtz  alone  dissenting.  This  theory  persists  to  the  prese 
time,  and  as  Rood  remarks,  is  almost  universally  believed  by  artist 

Helmholtz  investigated  the  experiments  which  misled  Brewst* 
and  showed  that  he  had  employed  a  spectrum  mixed  with  str 
white  light. 

1834.  Thomas  Exley.  “  Physical  Optics,”  p.  28. 

The  following  condensed  extract  will  give  a  general  idea  of  1j 


views  of  this  writer :  — 

“The  atoms  of  light  have  equal  velocities,  but  unequal  momeii 
and  spheres  of  repulsion ;  hence  they  ought  to  produce  differ 
effects  or  sensations  on  the  delicate  organ  of  vision.  Probably  tli  • 
ethereal  atoms  which  penetrate  deepest  into  the  sensitive  part 
the  eye  to  produce  their  greatest  effect  give  the  red  colour,  and  th  > 
which  pierce  to  the  last  depth  produce  violet,  and  those  interned'  > 
in  proportion.  Therefore,  the  atoms  which  have  the  greatest  a  - 
lute  force'  and  the  least  sphere  of  repulsion  will  cause  a  red  col  , 
and  others  according  to  one  or  other  or  to  the  proportion  of  > 
these  circumstances  will  produce  the  same  or  other  colours. 

1867.  W.  Zenker.  “  Versuch  einer  Theorie  der  Farben  percept; 

Archiv  fur  Mikroskopische  Anatomie  (Schultze),  Bd  <r 

p.  248. 

The  retinal  layer  from  which  the  rods  and  cones  project  act  s. 
light  reflector,  according  to  the  author.  The  layer  of  rods 
cones  is  supposed  to  have  a  greater  refractive  index  than  the  1 
above.  Part  of  the  light  entering  the  eye  is  absorbed,  and 
reflected,  the  latter  being  the  portion  of  the  radiant  energy  w 
excites  the  sensation  of  colour.  The  elements  of  the  retina  ma 
considered  as  systems  of  surfaces  upon  which  the  incident  h  t- 
waves  fall  perpendicularly,  and  from  which  they  are  reflected  in  ie 
same  manner.  These  result  in  systems  of  standing  waves 
nodes  at  fixed  distances  from  the  reflecting  layer,  the  dista 
depending  upon  the  wave-lengths.  The  point  of  maximum  dis^  > 
ance  will,  therefore,  be  different  for  waves  of  different  refrangibil 
The  rods  and  cones,  he  says,  are  .like  piles  of  plates,  each 
having  a  thickness  equal  to  three  standing  waves  of  redj 
blue,  and  five  of  violet.  The  loops  of  the  standing  red  waves 
therefore  always  affect  different  plates  from  those  acted  upo. 
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blue  and  violet,  and  hence  these  sensations  will  always  be  excited 
by  the  proper  wave-lengths.  This  theory  accordingly  makes  colour 
perception  a  function  of  space  not  of  time. 

Fourth  Period  (1874-  ). 

1874.  Ewald  Hering.  A  series  of  six  papers  in :  Sitzungs.  der 
Ivaiserl  Akad.  der  Wissen.  zu  Wien.  (Math. -Naturwiss 
Classe).  Fifth  paper:  Grundziige  einer  Theorie  des  Licht- 
sinnes.  69  (3),  p.  179,  1874.  Sixth  paper:  70  (3),  p.  169. 
Papers  collected  under  the  title:  Zur  Lehre  vom  Licht-sinnes. 
Vienna,  1878. 

The  hypothesis  of  Hering,  the  great  rival  of  the  Young-Helmholtz 
keoiy,  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  visual  substances.  Hering  assumes 
ix  psychophysical  processes  corresponding  to  six  primary  sensations 
vhich  may  be  arranged  in  complementary  pairs,  black-white,  blue- 
ellow,  green-red.  Three  photochemical  substances  are  supposed  to 
xist  in  the  retina,  one  corresponding  to  each  of  the  pairs  of  sensa- 
ions.  The  sensations  of  white,  yellow,  and  red  are  caused  by  the 
assimilation  of  the  corresponding  visual  substances,  and  the  sensa- 
10ns  of  black,  blue,  and  green  are  caused  by  the  assimilation  of  the 
ame  substances.  These  substances  are  not  present  in  equal  amounts, 
ill  the  rays  of  the  visible  spectrum  have  a  dissimilating  action  on 
he  black-white  substance,  but  different  rays  in  different  degrees, 
fixed  light  appears  colourless  when  it  acts  on  the  blue-yello'w  or 
?d-green  substance  with  equal  dissimilative  and  assimilative  power, 
he  effects  are  not  complementary  merely,  but  antagonistic.  For 
sample,  fundamental  red  and  green  do  not  produce  white  by  their 
imbination,  but  merely  destroy  each  other’s  effect  and  leave  visible 
ae  white  which  is  already  there.  This  is  not  strictly  true  of  the 
liite-black  antagonism,  for  their  actions  do  not  destroy  each  other, 
ut  give  rise  to  a  series  of  grays.  Each  visual  sensation  is  really 
mixture  of  all  six  fundamental  sensations.  The  one  of  the  six 
Inch  has  relatively  the  greatest  weight  gives  the  character  and  name 
)  the  mixed  sensation. 

376.  Kiihne.  Papers  in:  “  Verhandlungen  des  Naturhistorische- 
Medicinischen  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg,”  1877-79. 

Following  close  upon  the  discovery  (1876)  by  Boll  of  the  “  Visual 
urple,”  Kiihne  constructed  a. theory  of  vision.  He  supposes  that 
ie  waves  of  light  give  rise  in  the  retina  to  different  compounds 
cording  to  their  length,  and  thus  produce  the  different  colour 
nsations. 

77.  Augustin  Charpentier.  De  la  vision  avec  les  diverses  parties 
de  la  retine.”  Archives  de  Physiol.,  4,  p.  894;  also,  “  Sur 
la  distinction  entre  les  sensations  lumineuses  et  les  sensa¬ 
tions  chiromatiques,”  Compt.  Rend.,  86,  1878,  pp.  1272 
and  1341.  Theory  further  developed  in  numerous  other 
short  papers  in  Compt.  Rend,  e.g.,  2  Semes,  1885,  p. 
275.  Also  see  Nineteenth  Century,  August,  1893,  Vol. 
34,  p.  258  in  art.  “Recent  Science,”  by  Kropotkin, 
his  theory  distinguishes  in  optical  phenomena :  first,  a  luminous 
nation;  second,  a  chromatic  sensation;  third,  a  visual  sensation, 
a  sensation  of  form.  Charpentier  supposes  a  double  process— 
mical  and  thermal— of  coloured  light  upon  two  different  pigments 
je  letma.  The  photochemical  effect  of  light  decomposes  the 
,,  puiJIe  and  generates  in  the  optic  nerve  one  sort  of  vibrations 
y  in.  ependent  of  the  colour,  and  varying  in  amplitude  with  the 
^ensity.  Another  pigment  is  supposed  to  be  located  between  the 
s  and  the  cones  which  absorbs  light  and  heat.  This  absorption 
aerates  m  the  nerve  another  set  of  thermal  or  theormo-electric  un- 
lations  which  always  begin  a  little  later  than  the  former,  the  interval 
ing  greater  for  violet  than  for  red. 

,rwo  waves  are  thus  moving  along  the  optic  nerve  with  corresponding 
ises  at  different  intervals.  Their  various  combinations  provoke  a 
le  y  of  sensations,  which  we  interpret  as  so  many  colours. 

M .  Preyer :  “  I  eber  den  Farben-und  Temperatursinn  mit 

besonderer  Riicksicht  auf  Farbenblindheit,”  Pfliiger’s 
Archiv,  Bd.  25,  p.  31. 

n  every  colour  sensation  Preyer  distinguishes  three  parts  :  quantity 
'  ln  fh  ’  9uantity  or  tone  ;  temperature.  The  intensity  depends 
j )n  e  f°rce  with  -which  the  retina  is  acted  upon  by  the  ether  ways, 
ffua  ity  upon  their  amplitude.  He  also  makes  an  aesthetic  division 


of  colours  into  two  classes,  warm  and  cold.  The  warm  colours  are  from 
red  to  yellow  green,  the  cold  from  this  latter  to  violet.  The  colour 
process  is  developed  from  an  earlier  existing  temperature  sense,  and 
indeed  the  colour  sense  may  be  considered  a  special  case  of  the  thermal 
sense  limited  to  the  retina.  In  this  hypothesis,  each  retinal  nerve  fibre 
sensitive  to  colour  impressions  terminates  in  two  “  cones,”  one  of  which 
is  excited  by  warm  colours  and  the  other  by  cold,  the  deciding  factor 
being  the  wave  length.  The  rods  give  sensations  only  of  white,  grey, 
and  black,  the  cones  the  colour  sensations. 

1882.  E.  Landolt :  “  Theorie  de  la  perception  des  couleurs,”  Arch. 

d’Ophthalm. ,  II.,  p.  79. 

1883.  R.  R.  Droop:  “Colour  Sensations,”  Phil.  Mag.,  S.  5,  15, 

p.  373. 

This  very  indefinite  theory  of  colour  vision  is  based  upon  two  cases 
of  colour  blindness  described  by  Holmgren.  One  of  the  persons  saw 
only  red  and  bluish  green  in  the  spectrum  and  was  blind  to  blue  and 
yellow ;  the  other  saw  yellow  and  blue,  but  was  blind  to  red  and  green. 
As  these  were  cases  of  monocular  colour  blindness  their  observations 
were  accurately  described.  From  these  data  lie  outlines  a  theory  com¬ 
prising  five  fundamental  sensations,  the  complimentary  pairs  red- 
green,  yellow-blue,  and  the  sensation  of  white.  No  suggestion  is  given 
as  to  what  are  the  retinal  processes  by  which  the  colours  are  per¬ 
ceived. 

1884.  A.  Angelucci :  “  Una  nuova  teoria  sulla  visione,”  communic. 

preventiva  presentata  All’  Acad.  Med.  de  Roma,  14  July, 
1884.  Also  in:  Rec.  d’Ophthalm.,  p.  34,  1886. 

1884.  F.  C.  Donders :  “Noch  einmal  die  Farbensysteme,”  Graefe’s 
Archiv.  fur  Ophthalmologic,  Bd.  30  (1),  p.  15. 

The  theory  of  Donders  comprises  features  of  both  the  Young-Helm¬ 
holtz  and  Hering  theories,  and  at  the  same  time  introduces  some  new 
ideas  of  the  possible  mechanism  of  colour  perception ;  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  being  that  of  successive  partial  dissociation  of  the  complex  colour 
molecules  of  a  single  visual  substance,  which  gives  rise  to  the  four  simple 
colour  sensations,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue.  It  is  thus  a  faur- 
colour  theory,  but  he  supplemented  this  by  a  three-colour  theory  (red, 
green,  violet),  under  certain  conditions  in  order  to  obtain  for  his  theory 
the  advantages  which  a  three-colour  theory  has. 

1884.  C.  A.  Olliver.  “A  Correlation  Theory  of  Colour  Perception.” 
Phila.  Med.  Times,  14,  p.  715,  1883-4. 

“  Each  and  every  healthy  optic-nerve  filament  transmits  to  the  colour- 
centre  of  the  brain  for  recognition,  nerve  energies  equal  to  as  many 
special  sensations  as  its  peripheral  tip  is  capable  of  perceiving.  Colour 
perception  takes)  place  through  each  and  every  optic  nerve  filament.” 
Instead  of  separate  nerves  for  several  independent  fundamental  colour 
sensations  with  the  retina  as  the  distinguishing  factor,  the  “  colour- 
centre  ”  of  the  brain  perceives  colour  according  to  the  specific  energy 
transmitted. 

1886.  Roechlin. 

The  theory  of  this  writer  is  that  yellow  and  blue  are  the  only  two 
simple  colours  of  the  spectrum,  the  third  being  always  found  fused 
with  yellow  or  blue  to  form  reds  and  violets.  Roechlin  asserts  that 
purple  may  be  produced  by  combining  violet  and  yellow,  as  well  as 
by  the  admixture  of  red  and  blue. 

1886.  S.  W.  Burnett.  “  The  new  Theory  of  Colour-perception.” 
Amer.  Jour.  Ophthal. ,  Vol.  3,  p.  278. 

In  this  theory  the  brain  is  made  the  differentiating  organ,  and  the 
nerve  fibre  is  supposed  to  undergo  different  changes  according  to'  the 
different  colours  striking  the  retina.  The  same  nerve  is  the  conducting 
apparatus  for  different  colours,  which  set  up  corresponding  undula¬ 
tions,  and  these  are  the  sources  of  different  colour  sensations. 

1888.  W  Wundt.  “  Die  Empfindungen  des  Lichtes  und  der  Farben.” 
Philos.  Studien,  4,  p.  311. 

Apart  from  every  external  light  stimulation  and  from  all  equivalent 
internal  stimuli  such  as  pre  sure,  the  retina  is  in  such  a  condition  of 
internal  stimulation.  To  this  corresponds  the  sensation  black,  which 
also  in  part  accompanies  the  light  stimuli  giving  rise  to  the  sensation 
grey. 

By  means  of  every  external  retinal  stimulation  two  different  excita¬ 
tion  processes  are  set  free — a  chromatic  and  an  achromatic — which 
fedlow  different  laws.  With  weak  stimulation  the  achromatic  has 
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the  greater  intensity,  with  moderate  light  excitation  the  chromatic 
is  more  intense,  while  with  the  most  intensive  stimulation  the 
achromatic  isi  again  predominant.  The  achromatic  excitation  consists 
in  a  uniform  photochemical  process  which  reaches  its  maximum  in 
the  yellow.  The  chromatic  consists  in  a  poly  form  photochemical 
process  which  represents  a  periodic  function  of  the  wave  length. 
Antagonistic  action  occurs  not  between  the  colour  stimuli  themselves, 
but  between  the  photochemical  processes,  and  results  in  leaving  a 
colourless  light  stimuffis 

Frank  Allen. 


The  Nottingham  Camera  Club’s  next  exhibition  is  fixed  for  March 
9th  to  12th,  the  judges  being  Messrs.  Harold  Baker  and  W.  R. 
Bland.  The  prospectus  giving  full  particulars/  of  classes,  etc., 
will  be  ready  in  December.  Applications  for  copies  should  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Black,  9,  Bowers  Avenue,  Nottingham. 

Mr.  Elgar  Sessions,  photographic  publisher,  of  71,  Claremont 
Road,  Bristol,  is  issuing  a  senes  of  ten  “Nature  Studies”  of  budding 
plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds  in  various  stages  of  growth ;  birds, 
their  nests,  and  natural  history  subjects.  The  blocks,  which  are  in 
half  tone,  are  from  negatives  by  Mr.  M.  Keene,  and  they  are  extremely 
well-  printed  on  plate-marked  paper. 

Enlarging  with  simple  apparatus,  such  as  the  fixed-focus  variety, 
was  demonstrated  last  week,  before  the  Polytechnic  Photographic 
Society  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Green.  The  ease  with  which  wholly  satis¬ 
factory  enlargements  are  produced  to  standard  sizes  by  the  method 
shown  cannot  fail  to  impress  anyone  with  the  utility  of  such 
apparatus  as  Messrs.  Griffin  and  Sons  are  now  placing  upon  the 
market. 

“  The  Science  Teachers’  Diary,”  price  one  shilling,  and  the 
“Science  Teachers’  Note  Book,”  price  sixpence,  published  by  Messrs. 
Jas.  Woolley,  Sons,  and  Co.,  Limited,  Manchester,  are  serviceable 
little  volumes  for  those  whose  daily  work  necessitate  frequent 
reference  to  chemical  data.  Besides  a.  fund  of  information 
on  chemical  and  physical  matters,  diary  and  note-book  spaces  are 
provided  in  the  books,  which  may  be  conveniently  carried  in  the 
pocket. 

The  exhibit  of  Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  of  20-26,  Sardinia 
Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C.,  at  the  New  Gallery, 
consists  of  three  panel  frames,  designed  and  produced  by  Warings. 
The  centre  piece  consists  of  prints  on  Velox  paper,  and  the  small 
circular  prints  4in.  in  diameter  are  specimens  of  work  done  on  the 
new  grade  of  Velox  shortly  to  be  introduced  under  the  name  of  “  Art 
Velox.”  The  prints  on  the  two  side  pieces  are  made  on  matt  and  middle 
grain  carbona  papers,  some  being  toned  with  platinum  and  others 
being  fixed  only. 

The  very  striking  exhibit  of  the  Autotype  Company,  of  74,  New 
Oxford  Street,  London,  W.C,  in  the  trade'  section  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition,  forms  the  subject  of  an  excellent 
photograph,  appropriately  printed  in  carbon,  which  the  company 
have  been  good  enough  to  send  for  our  acceptance.  The  exhibit  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  occupies  the  entire  northern  wall 
of  the  particular  gallery  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  series  of  fine 
carbon  enlargements  and  reproductions,  of  which  it  is  formed,  are 
alone  worth  a  visit  by  those  interested  in  the  progress  of  photo¬ 
graphic  printing. 

The  “Practical  Photographer,”  so  long  edited  by  Mr.  Percy 
Lund,  and  published  at  Bradford,  is  now  issued  by  Messrs.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  of  26,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.,  under  the 
editorship  of  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  price  Is.  monthly.  The  text 
matter  extends  to  sixty-four  pages,  and  there  are  about  twenty 
illustrations.  The  principal  contributors  are  Mr.  John  A.  Hodges, 
Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  Kir.  C.  W.  Somerville,  Dr.  C.  F.  Grindrod,  and 
Mr.  Lambert  himself,  who  prefaces  his  first  number  with  an  article 
on  the  pictorial  work  of  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  illustrated  by 
some  half-dozen  reproductions  of  that  gentleman’s  not  very  recent 
photographs.  The  details  of  Mr.  Hinton’s  personality  will  probably 
produce  in  many  minds  a  totally  different  effect  from  that  contemplated 


by  the  writer.  In  its  new  form  the  “Practical  Photographer”  make 
ad  admirable  bid  for  the  support  of  pictorial  workers,  for  whom  th 
editor  shows  himself  an  excellent  caterer.  Tastofulness  of  productioi 
is  not  the  least  of  the  “Practical  Photographer’s”  several  claim 
to  notice  and  commendation. 

The  Camera  Club  members,  says  the  Club  Journal  for  Octobei 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  under  the  auspices  of  the  new  auditoi 
the  books  have  been  gone  through,  and  the  accounts  made  up,  o 
the  working  of  the  Club  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  It  j 
extremely  gratifying  to  the  Committee  that  the  result  is,  on  the  who!< 
very  satisfactory.  On  what  is  termed  the  kitchen  account,  the  coy 
of  servants’  board  has  been  reduced  to  an  infinitesimal  amount 
and  the  receipts  from  other  sources  of  revenue  have  been  considerablj 
increased.  Further,  up  to  the  end  of  the  half-year,  the  receipts  froi 
subscriptions  have  been  considerably  greater  than  during  the  who 
of  last  year.  Several  new  members  have  since  been  elected,  anl 
there  is  no  doubt  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  that  number  will  l| 
further  augmented.  On  the  whole,  the  Committee  feel  every  conij 
clence  in  stating  that  the  result  of  the  working  of  the  Club  will  slur 
a  marked  improvement  over  that  of  previous  years.  The  billiaij 
table  has  been  reclothed,  and  the  handicaps  which  have  in  past  vea 
proved  such  an  attraction  rvill  very  shortly  be  re-commenced.  F 
those  members  who  are  anxious  seriously  to  improve  their  plaj 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  they  can  receive  lessons  fro) 
the  marker,  who  is  a  very  efficient  player. 

Rotherham  Exhibition. — The  Countess  Fitzwilliam  opened  til 
fourteenth  annual  exhibition  in  the  Rotherham  Drill  Hall,  < 
Wednesday,  October  14,  in  the  presence  of  a  representative  gatherinl 
Mr.  E.  Isle  Hubbard,  M. S.A.,  presided.  On  each  of  the  followb 
three  days  liberal  patronage  was  bestowed,  the  fixture  havi; 
become  a  popular  one.  The  work  contributed  was  tasteful.' 
arranged  in  bays  around  the  room,  the  illumination  in  the  eveni 
being  provided  by  a  special  electric  installation.  Altogether  the 
were  some  600  prints  displayed.  The  wisdom  of  abolishing  ent 
fees  (except  for  lantern  slides)  has  been  amply  justified  by  ti 
splendid  entries  obtained  year  by  year.  In  the  champion  cla 
there  were  11  exhibits ;  portraiture,  etc. ,  23 ;  landscape  and  seascaj 
50 ;  architecture,  36 ;  lantern  slides,  19  sets.  The  members’  cla? 
were  weak  in  number  and  quality,  and  on  the  members’  boards 
the  non-competitive  part  of  the  room  there  was  work  which  mrt 
with  advantage  have  been  submitted  to  the  judge’s  inspection.  Th 
were  some  splendid  specimens  also  contributed  by  several  manuf 
tuners,  including  Elliott  and  Sons,  Barnet;  Kodak,  Limited;  Is¬ 
lington  and  Ward,  Marion  and  Co. ,  and  the  Rotary  Photograp  ‘ 
Company.  Each  evening  there  was  a  musical  programme,  1 
exhibition  of  lantern  slides  and  animated  pictures.  The  juds 
(Messrs.  C.  Barrow  Keene,  F.R.  P.S. ,  and  T.  A.  Scotton,  of  Per) 
made  the  following  awards: — Open  Classes.- — A.  Photograph,  J 
subject  (previously  medalled):  Silver  medal,  “The  Monk’s  entrai, 

S.  G.  Ivimber,  Southampton  ;  silver  medal,  “  My  Little  Dutch,  • 
Marshall,  Nottingham.  B.  Portraiture  and  Figue  Studies:  Sir 
medal,  “The  Veteran,”  John  Smith,  Hastings;  bronze  medal,  “  S  / 
of  a  head,”  W.  Gooch  Hill,  Eaglescliffe;  certificate,  “Head  stu 
Dan  Dunlop,  Motherwell,  N.B.  C.  Landscape  and  Seascape:  f  r 
medal,  “Evening,”  W.  Gooch  Hill ;  bronze  medal,  “A  wind  sea,”  • 
Mortimer,  Portsmouth;  ceritificate,  “  Venice— Evening,”  Arthuiw 
Silva,  Sheffield.  D.  Architecture:  Silver  medal,  “  The  crypt  stairw  ^ 
W.  R.  Lathbury,  Bristol ;  bronze  medal,  “  In  sure  and  certain  ho  j- 
P.  W.  Crane,  Nottingham;  certificate,  “Across  the  cl  6 
Gloucester,”  T.  E.  Carey,  Gloucester.  E.  Lantern  Slides  :  S  ?r 
medal  F.  Parkinson,  Spalding;  bronze  medal,  R.  Warden  Haro 
Leicester ;  honourable  mention,  Messrs.  R.  Burnie,  Glasgow ;  B  B 
Bentley,  Sheffield;  G.  Cleland,  Edinburgh;  and  T.  G.  Hib 
Sheffield.  Members’  Classers.— F.  Portraiture  and  Figure  Stud 
No  award.  G.  Landscape  and  Seascape  (not  previously  medall 
Bronze  medal,  No.  135,  J.  C.  Cox.  H.  Architecture:  Silver  in 
W.  Firth ;  bronze  medal,  J.  C.  Cox.  J.  Lantern  Slides : 
medal,  A.  S.  Lyth.  K.  Best  Board  of  Exhibits:  Silver  w( 

H.  C.  Hemingway;  bronze  medal,  J.  W.  Stamp;  certificate,  J 
Cox.  Special  (Member's  Best  Picture):  President’s  silver  ni> 

Jas.  Leadbeater.  Nonmembers  (local). — L.  Four  Prints:  Certifi -6 
J.  W.  Barnes. 
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The  “  Teb  ”  Photo  Christmas  Cards.  Sold  by  Charles  Tyler  and 
England  Bros,  Ltd.,  79,  Copenhagen  Street,  London,  N. 

In  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  enterprising  firm  of  Messrs.  Charles 
l'yler  and  England  Bros,  Ltd.,  of  79,  Copenhagen  Street,  Caledonian 
Road,  King’s  Cross,  N. ,  have  established  a  great  reputation  for  the 
jeauty  and  delicacy  of  their  photographic  Christmas  cards.  That 
•eputation  'will  assuredly  be  enhanced  by  the  firm’s  productions  for  the 
season  1903-4,  numerous  samples  of  which  have  been  submitted  to  us 
or  our  inspection.  In  variety  of  design,  size,  colour  and  suitability 
)f  inscription,  these  charming  cards  render  detailed  description  a 
natter  of  some  difficulty.  We  take  occasion,  however,  to  draw  special 
ittention  to  the  appropriateness  and  effectiveness  of  the  colour  scheme 
vhich  is  being  employed  with  the  most  artistic  results  in  the  prepara- 
ion  of  each  individual  card.  We  can  strongly  recommend  our  readers 
o  inspect  these  extremely  attractive  specimens. 


Che  Ensign  Yidil-Films.  Wholesale  agents,  G.  Houghton  and  Sons, 
88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

The  registered  trade  mark  Yidil-film  indicates  that  Fritzsche’s  patent 
tacking  system  is  the  method  employed,  while  the  additional  word 
Ensign  ”  indicates  that  the  sensitive  film  itself  is  the  well  known 
Ensign  Film  ”  made  by  Austin  Edwards.  For  delivery  to  the  public 
ach  roll  of  film  is  enclosed  in  a  tin  case  of  triangular  shape  and  dis- 


“  Ensign  ”  Vidil-Film  complete  in  Metal  Case. 

inctive  appearance.  In  removing  the  roll  of  film  from  its  case  it  is 
ound  that  the  film  is  wound  on  a  spool  of  a  similar  kind  to  that 
sual  with  daylight  loading  films,  but  that  there  is  an  additional  attach- 
lent  to  the  spool,  consisting  of  a  spring  clip  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
enting  the  film  from-  unwinding  or  becoming  loose  during  its  use  in 
ae  camera  or  roll  holder.  This  attachment  does  not  occupy  sufficient 
aace  to  prevent  its  being  fitted  into  any  of  the  models  of  cameras 
iking  film  now  on  the  market,  and  no  inconvenience  arises  from  its 
resence  in  inserting  or  removing  the  film.  The  important  departure, 
owever,  is  in  the  arrangement  of  the  film  itself  and  its  protecting 


After  the  removal  of  the  Metal  Case. 


and  of  paper.  In  the  ordinary  roll  film,  a  continuous  length  of 
lm  is  backed  with  a  continuous  length  of  black  paper,  suffi- 
ient  of  the  black  paper  being  left  beyond  each  end  of  the 
lm  to  form  a  protection  from  light  to  the  film  while  inserting  and 
dthdrawing  it  from  the  camera-  In  the  Vidil-film  the  protecting 
nds  of  backing  paper  are  provided  in  the  usual  way,  but  the  film 
iself  is  not  in  a  continuous  band,  but  is  divided  into  sections,  each 
iction  constituting  an  independent  film  the  size  of  the  negative  for 
Inch  the  camera  is  constructed.  Nor  is  the  black  backing  paper  con- 
nuous,  for,  with  the  exc  ption  of  the  protecting  ends,  it  is  made  up  of 
Iternate  sections  of  a  translucent  paper  and  black  backing  paper,  each 
3ction  of  black  backing  paper  being  faced  with  a  section  of  sensitive 
lm,  the  first  section  arrived  at  when  the  spool  is  in  the  camera,  and 
eing  unwound  by  a  section  of  the  translucent  paper.  The  object  of 
ns  arrangement  is  obvious.  The  film  being  in  position  in  the  camera 
i  unwound  until  the  first  section  of  translucent  paper  occupies  the 
lace  of  a  focussing  screen,  the  purpose  of  which  it  serves  by  show- 
>g  a  full-sized  image  of  the  subject  to  be  photographed  and  allowing 


the  exact  focus  to  be  obtained.  For  convenience  of  composing  the 
picture  each  focussing  paper  is  marked  with  cross  lines.  After  focus¬ 
sing  the  camera  back  is  closed  to  prevent  access  of  light  to  the  interior 
of  the  camera  through  the  focussing  film,  the  winding  of  the  film  Is 
continued  until  the  sensitive  film  is  in  position  and  the  exposure  made. 
Further  winding  brings  another  focussing  screen  into  position,  then 
another  sensitive  film  on  until  the  whole  number  of  films  is  exhausted. 
This  simple  method  of  providing  the  means  of  focussing  each  picture 
constitutes,  undoubtedly,  an  advance  in  roll  film  photography  which 
hitherto  has  had  the  drawback  that  it  is  necessary  to  rely  upon  a 


finder  for  arranging  the  picture,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  a  trouble¬ 
some  method  exists  of  removing  the  whole  film  containing  part  of  the 
camera,  and  fitting  an  independent  focussing  screen. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  with  regard  to  its  facility  for  focussing  that 
the  new  system  deserves  mention.  As  each  film  is  separately  attached 
to  the  band  of  protecting  paper,  it  is  not  necessary  to  break,  the 
continuity  of  the  band  in  order  to  develop  any  one  or  more  of  the 
films,  but,  in  the  dark-room,  each  film  is  separately  removable  from 
its  protecting  support  without  interfering  with  the  band  as  a  whole. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  four  exposures  only  have  been  made  on  a  spool 
containing  twelve,  the  receiving  spool  can  be  taken  out,  the  four 
exposed  films  detached,  and  the  band  re-wound  on  the  receiving 
spool.  When  it  is  replaced  the  remaining  films  are  ready  for  use 
without  further  adjustment. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  advantages  of  this  ingenious  method  of 
overcoming  some  of  the  drawbacks  incidental  to  reliable  film  photo¬ 
graphy  will  be  widely  appreciated,  and  that  the  facility  afforded  of 
composing  each  picture  at  leisure,  and  of  treating  each  exposure 
individually  in  development  with  due  regard  to  its  requirements  will 
result  in  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  many  who  have  hitherto  looked 
upon  reliable  films  as  incompatible  with  the  most  careful  work. 


The  New  Pocket  Premo  C.  Camera.  Manufactured  by  the  Rochester 
Optical  and  Camera  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. ,  U.S.A.  London 
Manager,  A.  E.  Staley,  112-115,  Fore  Street,  E.C. 

We  have  recently  described  at  length  that  ingenious  arrangement 
for  the  employment  of  flat  films — the  Film  Pack ;  and  now  we  have 
sent  us  for  review  one  of  the  new  series  of  cameras  especially  adapted 


for  use  with  this  particular  method  of  film-changing,  or  alternately 
for  use  with  plates  in  dark  slides.  The  Pocket  Premo  C.  is  adapted 
for  quarter-plate  size,  and  is  of  the  folding  type.  Externally  its 
measurements  are  5^  by  4^-  by  2  inches,  and  it  is  therefore  not  too 
bulky  to  go  into  an  ordinary  side  coat  pocket.  The  base  board  lets 
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down  in  the  usual  way,  having  a  sliding  arrangement  for  bringing 
the  front  carrying  the  lens  forward  and  clamping  it  into  position. 
A  scale  of  distances  is  provided,  but  in  addition  there  is  a  rack  and 
pinion  for  focussing  when  the  focussing  screen  is  in  use.  The  base 
board  is  fitted  with  a  finder  adjustable  for  either  horizontal  or  vertical 
pictures,  and  cross  spirit  levels.  What  is  known  as  a  “  piano  ” 
hinge  is  used  for  attaching  the  base  board  to  the  bottom,  forming  a 
more  accurate  and  firmer  connection  than  is  usual.  The  back  of  the 
camera  consists  of  a  board  carrying  a  focussing  screen  with  hinged 
cover,  attached  to  the  body  by  an  arrangement  which  acts  as  both 
springs  and  hinges,  holding  the  film  pack  adapter  or  dark  slide  in 
position  and  up  to  register  when  inserted  between  the  back  board 
and  the  camera  body.  Accompanying  the  camera,  in  addition  to  the 
film  pack  adapter,  is  a  specimen  dark  slide,  which  deserves  a  word 
of  praise  for  its  ingenious  construction,  its  lightness,  its  dainty  appear¬ 
ance,  and,  not  the  least,  its  practical  design.  Like  the  film  pack 
adapter,  it  is  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  aluminium.  The  back  is 
for  one  plate  but  it  is  half  the  thickness  of  a  double  back,  and  is  fitted 
with  a  hinged  wooden  shutter.  The  whole  is  beautifully  made.  The 
camera  is  covered  with  black  grained  leather,  and  its  metal  work  is 
nickel-plated,  the  interior  woodwork  being  polished  mahogany.  The 
lens,  which  we  found  on  testing  to  be  excellent  in  quality,  is  fitted 
with  a  shutter  adaptable  for  time,  instantaneous  or  bulb  exposures. 
The  camera  allows  of  sufficient  extension  to  focus  objects  up  to  about 
18  inches  from  the  lens. 

- - ♦ - 

patent  Pews. 


The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  October 
5th  and  October  10th,  1903:  — 

Camera  Stands.— No.  21,398.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
holders  or  supports  for  cameras.”  Hugo  Fritzsche. 

Printing  Frame. — No.  21,429.  “Improved  photographic  printing 
frame.”  John  Batty. 

Tripod  Heads,  etc. — No.  21,556.  “Improvements  in  turn  tables, 
and  tripod  heads  used  with  cameras  and  the  like.”  Franklyn 
Arden  Crallan. 

Hand  Cameras. — No.  21,561.  “Improvements  in  hand  cameras.” 
Charles  Edmund  Peczenik. 

Developing  Dish. — No.  21,639.  “‘The  Economic’  photographic  film 
developing  dish.”  Complete  specification.  Frank  Mills. 
Apparatus. — No.  21,649.  “Improvements  in  photographic 

apparatus.”  Augustus  John  Gratte  Maskens. 

Shutter  Attachments. — No.  21,691.  “Improvements  in  shutter 
operating  attachments  for  photographic  cameras.”  William 
Edward  Mulhollan. 

Star  Recording  Apparatus. — No.  21,713.  “Apparatus  for  photo¬ 
graphically  recording  transit  of  stars  across  the  Meridian.” 
Henry  Sessions  Souttar. 

Enlarging. — No.  21,838.  “An  improved  method  of,  and  means  for 
enlarging  photographs  and  the  like.”  Complete  specification. 
William  Charles  Hughes. 

Films. — No.  21,841.  “Improvements  in  the  arranging,  packing, 
and  focussing  of  flat  films  for  exposure  in  a  photographic  camera.” 
Christian  Gustav  Warnecke  and  William  Henry  Heath 
Cameras. — No.  21,843.  “Improvements  in  photographic  cameras.” 
Rudolf  Krugener. 

- « - 

The  catalogue  issued  by  Messrs.  Andree  and  Sleigh,  Limited,  photo 
engravers  of  Bushey,  Herts,  and  a  copy  of  which  lies  before  us,  is  a 
superb  production.  The  specimens  of  three-colour,  half-tone,  and 
line  engraving  contained  in  the  volume  have  not  in  our  experience  been 
excelled  for  fineness,  delicacy,  and  accuracy  of  rendering.  The  three- 
colour  illustrations'  deserve  the  warmest  commendation,  and  the 
entire  volume  is  distinctly  worth  studying  by  tho  e  desirous  of  keeping 
themselves  a>/  rmirant  with  the  most  recent  demonstrations  of  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  book  illustration  by  the  alliance  of  photo¬ 
graphy  with  the  printing  press. 


commercial  $£egal  Intelligeno 

The  Belgian  Glass  Industry. — The  “Times”  Brussels  coii 
respondent  wrote  on  October  13th  :  “The  glass  industry  of  Belgium! 
which  was  recently  threatened  with  incorporation  into  the  America 
trust  system,  is  still  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  and  a  meeting  cl 
the  leading  glassworkers  has  been  held  with  a  view  cf  forming 
Belgian  trust,  which  will  embrace  the  whole  Charleroi  district.  Th 
promoters  of  the  scheme  foresee  that  this  step  will  enable  the  trus 
to  purchase  raw  material  on  more  advantageous  terms,  to  regulaL 
the  sale  price,  and  to  resist  the  action  of  the  trade  unions 

Re  Eric  Joseph  Morlev,  photographer  and  artist,  Earl  Street 
Walsall.  A  receiving  order  has  been  issued  in  this  case.  Th 
liabilities  amount  to  £146,  and  the  deficiency  is  £108.  The  debto; 
states  that  his  failure  is  due  to  bad  trade  and  expenses  of  a  larg 
family. 

Lapsed  Patents. — Under  the  provisions  cf  the  Amended  Paten 
Acts  a  penalty  of  £5  is  inflicted  for  every  article  sold  which  bear 
on  it  the  word  “Patented”  but  for  which  Royal  Letters  Paten 
have  not  been  granted.  This  fine,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware 
writes  our  contemporary  “  Patents,”  is  not  always  enforced  to  itl 
full  extent,  for  various  reasons,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  t< 
the  law’s  intentions.  The  object  of  the  legislature  in  introducing  . 
clause  of  this  description  was  mainly  to  protect  those  fortunat 
enough  to  secure  Letters  Patent,  and  incidentally  to  ensure  th- 
Patents  Department  getting  its  full  financial  benefit  from  th-i 
monopoly  it  grants  to  inventors.  But  there  is  another  way  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  rob  the  National  Exchequer  and  the  Patent  Officd 
of  fees  aggregating  a  very  considerable  amount  annually,  not  sc 
much  by  the  sin  of  commission  as  by  the  sin  of  omis 
sion.  And  it  probably  would  be  by  no  means  diffieul 
to  discover  glaring  cases  in  which  the  law  is  being  evaded  anc 
the  British  public  being  robbed  of  a  right  which  comes  to  then 
automatically  from  lapsed  patent  rights.  The  object  of  limiting  tho 
period  for  which  an  inventor  may  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  his  patented  article  is  that  at  the  end  of  tha 
period  its  manufacture  may  be  thrown  open  to  all  and  sundry,  anc; 
the  public  derive  whatever  benefit  may  be  passible  from  competitive 
manufacture.  We  altogether  fail  to  see  the  difference  between  selling 
an  article  as  “  Patented  ”  before  Royal  Letters  Patent  have  beei 
granted  and  continuing  to  sell  it  as  a  “Patented”  article  menth: 
and  years  after  the  monopoly  rights  have  lapsed.  The  law  provide:' 
against  one,  but  not  the  other.  We  have  no  recollection  of  a  casi 
in  recent  years  in  the  Law  Courts,  and  it  is  quite  time  that  The  lega 
luminaries  who  conduct  this  special  department  of  the  Patent  Officii 
set  themselves  the  duty  of  securing  one  or  two  test  cases  as  warning: 
to  others.  In  all  probability  several  thousands  of  pounds  are  beind 
lost  in  the  shape  of  fees  which  should  find  their  way  into  the  Paten  j 
Office  exchequer  in  the  form  of  renewal  fees.  Two  things  only  caij 
happen  to  lapsed  Letters  Patent.  Either  they  must  be  renewed,  or 
as  we  have  already  said,  the  article  must  be  freed  from  monopo 
and  thrown  open  to  the  wide  world  for  competitive  manufacturin' 
To  allow  them  to  remain  in  force  with  all  the  rights  and  privilege  j 
of  genuine  patents  is  little  short  of  daylight  robbery,  and  neglet 
in  the  worst  possible  form. 

- - ♦ - 

The  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Southsea  Photographi! 
Society  will  be  held  at  the  Pembroke  Road  Rooms,  Portsmouth 
from  Wednesday,  November  18th  to  Wednesday,  November  25tl 
1903,  inclusive.  Judges  will  be  Messrs.  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  R.  Chil 
Bayley,  and  Reginald  Craigie.  The  following  are  the  Open  Classes 
A  :  Landscape,  river  scenery,  and  marine.  B  :  Portraiture  and  figur 
studies.  C  :  Architecture.  D  :  Flowers,  still  life,  animal  studies 
examples  of  colour  photography,  etc.  E  :  Any  subject  for  amateur 
w-ho  have  never  won  an  award  in  any  photographic  exhibition 
Lantern  slides  (in  sets  of  four) — F  :  Landscape,  river  scenery,  an< 
marine.  G  :  Portraiture,  figure,  and  animal  studies.  H :  Architectur 
and  any  other  subject  not  included  in  Classes  F  and  G.  A  speck 
gold  plaque  is  offered  by  Major  Sir  William  Dupree  (Mayor  of  Ports 
mouth)  for  the  best  average  of  work  exhibited  by  a  member  of  th 
Southsea  Photographic  Society  at  this  exhibition. 
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Putinas  of  Societies* 


meetings  of  societies  for  next  week. 


Oct. 


Name  of  Society. 


; .  West  London  Plioto.  Society  ... 

j . .  Watford  Photographic  Union . . 

[ .  South  London  Photo.  Society... 

I .  Brentford  Photographic  Soeietj- 

5 .  South  London  Photo.  Society  ... 

; .  Camera  Club . 


Oxford  Camera  Club 


f .  Royal  Photographic  Society  .. 

; .  North  Middlesex  Photo.  Societj 

) .  Camera  Club . 

) .  Hull  Photographic  Society  ..  .. 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 

) .  Richmond  Camera  Club  . 


Subject. 


{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

I 

/ 

\ 

{ 

( 

{ 


Ordinary  Meeting. 

Development— Time  v.  Rule  of  Thumb. 
Mr.  John  Sterry. 

Excursion  to  St.  Paul’s  Cray  Common. 

Leader,  Mr.  H.  C.  Beckett. 

Visit  to  Salon  and  R.P.S.  Exhibition. 
Exposure  and  Development. 
Photography  with  the  Roll  Film  Folder. 

Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  F. R.P.S. 
Rotograph  and  Rotax  Printing  Papers. 
Mr.  Sims. 

A  Comparison  of  Orthochromatic  Plates. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Newton  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Bull. 
Improvements  in  Sensitising  Carbon 
Tissue.  Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett,  F.R.P.S. 
Composite  Photography  of  Single  Ofy  cts. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Gordon. 

Flashlight  V.P.U.  Lecture.  A.  Homturg, 
Esq. 

Majorca.  Lantern  Lecture.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Thompson. 

Discussion  on  “  Faking.”  Opened  by  Mr. 
Cembrano. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

'he  first  meeting  of  the  session  took  place  on  Tuesday,  October  13th, 
ir  William  Abney,  K.C.B.,  president,  in  the  chair. 

A  large  number  of  candidates  was  nominated,  and  some  eight 
andidates  were  elected  members  of  the  society.  The  president 
nnounced  that  the  society  had  received  several  presents,  and  notably 
i  collection  of  cameras,  books  and  photographs,  the  property  of 
Ir.  James  Glaisher,  who  was  for  so  long  a  president  of  the  society, 
i'or  this  present  the  society’s  thanks  were  due  to  Dr.  Glaisher.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Talbot  sent  a  printed  catalogue  of  old  Talbotypes,  exhibited 
a  1839,  by  which  many  examples  still  extant  could  be  identified. 
Jr.  Baldock  presented  some  photographs  of  a  find  of  old  coins  in 
Iroydon,  taken  by  himself. 

The  president  said ,  it  gave  him  very  special  pleasure  to  announce 
hat  the  society  had  received  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  a  letter 
rom  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder,  the  president  of  the  Vienna  Photographic 
iociety,  intimating  that  the  Vienna  Society  had  conferred  its  gold 
aedal  upon  the  Royal  Photographic  Societv  upon  the  occasion  qf  its 
ubilee  in  recognition  of  its  services  to  photography  as  an  art  and 
cience  during  the  past  fifty  years.  The  president  then  exhibited 
he  medal  which  was  much  admired,  and  said  that  the  society 
vould  be  ever  proud  to  treasure  so  kind  a  gift,  for  which  he,  as 
(resident,  would  send  an  official  letter  of  thanks. 

The  president  then  presented  the  society’s  medal  to  Mr.  Furley 
iewis,  to  Mr.  John  H.  Gear  and  to  Mr.  W.  A.  I.  Hensler  for  their 
uccessful  work  in  the  current  exhibition.  He  directed  the  secretary 
o  convey  by  post  the  medals  which  were  not  personally  received, 
o  the  remaining  medallists,  i.e. ,  Mr.  Percy  Lewis,  Mr.  Carle  E. 
emon,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Clark. 

The  president  then,  in  a  short,  address,  touched  upon  the  subject 
f  his  jubilee  address,  the  Photographic  Laboratory,  which  would 
hortly  come  before  the  members.  The  council  had  that  evening 
ppointed  a  committee  to  consider  a  scheme  for  raising  the  necessary 
onds  and  getting  to  work,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  very  soon 
present  a  report  which  would  help  the  matter  along.  He  then 
ouched  upon  some  controversial  scientific  questions  which  might 
[veil  be  dealt  with  in  the  laboratory,  and  urged  upon  the  society 
he  importance  of  carrying  out  the  proposal.  The  president  later 
eferred  to  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  and  gave  the  names  of  a 
ommittee  of  the  council  appointed  to  collect  representative  British 
cientific  photographs  for  exhibition  in  America. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

he  holidays  are  over,  and  the  beys  have  once  more 
esumed  their  studies.  In  other  words,  the  winter  session  of  the 
amera  Club  commenced  on  Thursday  last  week, -and  was  inaugurated 


by  an  interesting  lecture  by  Mr.  Martin  Duncan  on  “  Devil  Fish 
and  Kraken,”  or  to  call  them  by  their  more  common  names,  octopus 
and  cuttle  fish.  It  might  be  urged  that  these  uncanny  creatures 
have  no  great  photographic  interest,  but  it  may  be  said  of  the 
pictures  employed  to  illustrate  the  lecture  that  they 
were  almost  unique  specimens  of  photography,  for 
they  were  taken  from  the  living  animals  in  a  tank  specially  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Duncan  has  made  a  study  of  the 
creatures  freon  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  with  his  camera 
at  hand  to  record  any  fresh  episode  which  may  occur  in  their  curious 
lives.  On  one  occasion  a  small  but  powerful  fish,  known  as  a  blenny, 
was  placed  in  the  tank,  where  an  octopus  lurked  beneath  a  projecting 
rock.  In  a  moment  the  terrible  arms  grasped  the  unfortunate  fish 
and  in  a  twinkling  it  was  dead.  This  deadly  embrace  of  the  awful 
arms,  with  their  sucker-like  appendages  was  pictured  by  the  camera, 
and  an  excellent  photograph  it  made.  The  difficulties  of  such  work 
are  immense.  The  least  disturbance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tank  in  which  it  is  confined  will  cause  one  of  these  cephalopoda 
to  discharge  a  cloud  cf  ink  (sepia),  with  the  result  that  photographic 
work  must  be  suspended  until  the  tank  has  been  emptied  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  out.  As  it  measures  three  feet  long  by  two  feet  broad,, 
and  is  four  feet  in  depth,  the  task  of  cleaning  a  household  bath  is 
very  light  in  comparison.  The  tank  has  a  background  of  rockwork, 
and  sea  weeds,  and  the  pictures  therefore  give  a  true  representation 
of  its  inhabitants  as  they  appear  in  their  native  element  Another 
trouble  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  ordinary  marine  growths 
which  are  sufficient  to  supply  the  water  with  oxygen  for  ordinarv  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  tank,  fail  to  satisfy  »~e  inordinate  cravings  of  the 
cuttle  family,  and  air  has  to  be  pumped  into  the  water  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  to  keep  them  in  health.  The  little  travelling  tank  which  Mj?; 
Duncan  carries  with  him  when  hunting  cephalopods,  is  refreshed 
at  frequent  intervals  by  means  of  a  bicycle  pump.  The  -poetical 
licence  which  has  been  taken  with  octopuses,  or  octopi — we  believe 
that  this  is  one  of  the  words  which  rejoices  in  two  plurals — and 
cuttle  fishes,  and  the  tall  stories  generally  of  which  they  have  been 
the  subject  need  not  be  referred  to  here,  but  the  lecturer,  at  the 
outset  promised  to  be  as  truthful  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
And,  as  a  matter  of.  fact,  the  truth  regarding  these  creatures  is  quite 
as  strange  as  the  fiction.  The  yarns  about  three-masted  ships  being 
overwhelmed  by  them  may  at  once  be  discarded  as  apochryphal,  but 
on  the  Newfoundland  banks  they  have  been  caught  with  arms  as. 
long  as  seventy  feet,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  a  man  wcje 
caught  in  their  terrible  embrace  he  could  soon  be  dragged  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  drowned. 

Mr.  .Duncan  thinks,  however,  that  he  has  proved  experimentally 
that  the  stories  of  men  being  dragged  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  are 
quite  impossible  of  belief.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  much 
because  six  feet  is  as  good  as  six  hundred  for  all  practical  purposes 
when  it  is  a  case  of  drowning.  Selecting  a  fairly  large  octopus  he  was 
put  into  the  tank  with  a  big  doll  to  represent  a  man.  This  doll 
was  carefully  weighted  so  as  to  be  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as 
the  genus  homo,  and  to  it  was  attached  a  crab,  which  is  a  delicacy 
of  which  Mr.  Octopus  is  extremely  fond.  The  octopus  was  quick  .to 
smell  out  this  most  interesting  portion  of  the  doll,  and  immediately 
went  for  it.  He  tried  to  get  the  doll  below  the  water  line,  and  half 
succeeded  when  it  would  bob  up  again.  Then  he  tried  fresh  tactics. 
Fastening  two  of -his  arms  to  the  plate  glass  in  front  of.-. the  tank" 
which  he  was  easily  enabled  to  do  by  means  of  the  pneumatic  discs 
(plateholders  we  almost  wrote),  he  thus  obtained  a  purchase  which 
helped  him  to  drag  his  victim  triumphantly  to-  ...e  bottom  of  the 
tank.  Then  he  had  his  dinner.  Like  the  chameleon,  the  octopus  can- 
change  his  colour  with  his  environments,  and  this  is  his  natural 
protection  against  his  many  enemies.  It  also  aids  him  in  his 
endeavours  to  keep  his  presence  a  secret-  from  his  unfortunate  victims. 
But  the  octopus,  although  possessing-  few  good  qualities,  has  one- 
which  is  conspicuous.  The  female  is  a  most  careful  and  affectionate- 
mother.  She  lays  several  hundred  eggs  and  binds  them  together  like- 
bunches  of  grapes  and  attaches  them  to  the  rocks.  Then  she  mounts- 
guard  over  this  strange  vineyard,  and  woe  be  to  any  creature  who, 
interferes  with  her  maternal  duties:  Even  her  lord  and  master  must 
not  come  too  near  her  or  she  gives  him  one  in  the  eye,  or  to  be 
more  exact,  she  treats  him  to  some  cf  the  contents  of  her  ink 
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bottle.  If  ink  slinging  does  not  daunt  him,  as  it  often  does  the 
human  being,  she  adopts  stronger  methods,  she  eats  him.  After 
fifty-one  days  the  little  baby  octopuses  break  through  their  grape 
skins  and  Hit  away  to  the  surface,  knowing  their  poor  mother  no 
more,  and  here  they  are  snapped  up  by  various  fishes,  and  by  sea 
birds,  so  that  in  the  end  hardly  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent, 
come  to  maturity.  This  at  least  is  a  comfort,  for  we  do  not  want  a 
plague  of  such  creatures  in  our  waters.  The  cuttle  differs  from  his 
cousin  the  octopus  in  the  circumstance  that  two  of  his  arms  are 
much  longer  than  the  others,  and  these  two  are  furnished  with  suckers 
only  at  their  broadened  ends.  They  are  of  some  economic  import¬ 
ance,  for  they  furnish  sepia  used  by  the  colour  manufacturers,  while 
their  internal  shell,  or  cuttle  bone  as  it  is  commonly  called,  can  be 
ground  into  a  fine  abrasive  powder,  which  is  much  used  for  tooth 
powder  and  for  metal  polishing.  The  cuttle  is  also  used  as  food 
in  many  countries,  and  we  have  the  lecturer’s  word  that  the  flesh 
makes  a  most  palatable  soup.  The  flesh  is  also  much  valued  by 
fishermen  as  bait,  for  it  attracts  many  fish,  and  is  so  tough  that  it 
cannot  easily  be  detached  from  the  hook.  Much  more  we  heard  about 
the  cuttle  fish  and  its  ways,  but  we  have  quoted  enough  to  show 
that  Mr.  Duncan  covered  much  ground.  His  pictures  were  most 
excellent,  and  they  won  frequent  applause  from  me  members  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  the  lecture.  The  chair  was  in 
the  safe  occupation  of  Mr.  Inwards. 

HULL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Oct.  15tli. — An  excellent  attendance  to  hear  the  Rev.  C.  0.  Stewart 
lecture  upon  “  Enlarging  with  the  Optical  Lantern  and  Otherwise.” 
That  there  are  many  classes  of  amateurs  no  one  can  dispute,  but  the 
lecturer  referred  to  three  in  somewhat  amusing  terms,  but  never¬ 
theless  correct,  and  in  quoting  same  we  should  like  to  express  the 
hope  that  in  future  two  of  them  at  least  will  cease  to  exist,  and 
their  places  taken  by  workers  with  an  object,  and  in  earnest.  First: 
The  snap-shotter  who  walks  the  streets  with  a  detective  camera, 
that  evei-ybody  recognises,  and  fires  off  a  dozen  plates  in  an  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  following  day  produces  as  many  pi-oofs,  some  of 
which  he  admits  are  failures,  and  this  method  brings  no  real  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  anyone.  Second :  The  one  with  a  stand  camera  who  devotes 
himself  chiefly  to  producing  caricatures  of  his  near  relations  and 
friends,  and  is  charmed,  and  tries  to  charm  others  with  the  fine 
detail  and  naturalness  of  expression,  etc.,  etc.  Thirdly:  Those  who 
have  a  hand  or  stand  camera,  perhaps  both,  but  with  a  higher  object 
than  the  mere  registering,  of  some  exceptional  incident,  but  who 
strive  not  so  much  to  faithfully  reproduce,  as  to  produce  a  picture 
which  is  interesting,  and  has  some  degree  of  merit  as  a  work  of  art. 
This  is  the  Hull  Society’s  object  and  mission,  and  it  is  only  this 
class  of  photographer  that  one  can  conceive  will  retain  his  enthusiasm 
for  any  length  of  time.  In  a  clear  and  admirable  manner  he  next 
explained  the  modus  operandi  of  enlarging  with  your  own  camera  by 
daylight,  showing  many  disadvantages,  and  only  one  or  two  real 
ones,  the  principal  one  being  the  use  of  a  dense  negative,  and  if  this 
were  reduced  chemically  then  the  daylight  question  stands  in  the 
background,  for  very  few  ccnld  devote  the  time  necessary  during  an 
■ordinary  week.  The  next  method  (and  the  best-  for  all  who  can 
afford  the  apparatus)  is  the  one  by  the  enlarging  lantern  with  an 
incandescent  burner  as  the  illuminant,  and  in  conjunction  with  a 
condenser  and  an  objective  lens.  This  was  minutely  described,  and 
to  bring  it  within  nearer  reach  it  was  made  clear  that  there  was 
no  need  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  separate  projection  lens  if  the  one 
in  your  camera  was  of  good  make,  for  it  could  be  made  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  picture  and  enlarging  it.  The  class  of 
negative  and  positive  was  fully  explained.  The  principal  feature  was 
next  taken  in  hand.  Enlarging  by  means  of  the  optical  lantern, 
and  there  must  be  many  who  possess  such  an  instrument  little  know¬ 
ing  what  good  use  it  can  be  put  to,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
seldom  one  requires  to  enlarge  the  whole  of  a  quarter  plate  negative, 
but  rather  from  a.  quarter  up  to  a  little  more  than  half,  and  in  these 
.  t I  ■  i  >nser  will  cover  all  that  is  desired.  The  only  addition 
ia  •  ded  is  a  f  arrier  to  take  the  plate  long  ways  on  and  a  box  arrange¬ 
ment  to  confine  the  stray  rays  of  light,  and  thus  prepare  enlarge¬ 
ments  from  negatives  otherwise  uninteresting. 


LONGTON  AND  DISTRICT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
October  15th. — The  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  practical  demonstra 
tion  on  lantern  slide  making,  given  by  the  lion,  secretary,  Mr.  T 
Mottershead.  The  lecturer  compared  the  ideal  slide  of  to-dav  witi 
the  comparatively  crude  best  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago;  and,  pro 
ceeding,  lie  demonstrated  the  preparation  of  the  slide,  and  gave  hint 
on  securing  various  tones  from  cold  black  to  red  chalk  with  only  on 
developer  by  simple  manipulation  in  time  and  exposure  and  tin 
proportions  of  the  developer.  He  explained  and  demonstrated  tin 
harmony  of  colour  for  different  subjects,  and  also  gave  a  most  useful 
demonstration  for  instantaneous  preparation  of  announcement  am  j 
design  slides.  The  lecture  was  very  instructive  and  helpful  both  tij 
beginners  and  those  advanced,  and  at  the  close  a  number  of  members 
slides  were  shown  through  Mr.  A.  W.  Allin’s  lantern. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  the  general  committee  was  held  at  51,  Baker  Street} 
W. ,  on  Friday,  16th  inst.  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  the  newly-elected  presil 
dent,  in  the  chair.  In  accordance  with  the  rules  the  first  busines 
of  the  meeting  was  to*  appoint  an  honorary  secretary  and  honorar 
treasurer  for  the  year.  After  some  discussion  Mr.  William  Grove' 
who  has  held  the  post  of  hon.  treasurer  since  the  formation  of  th< 
Association,  agreed  to  accept  the  dual  post.  The  arrangements  fo ‘ 
the  annual  dinner  were  considered,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  sliouh 
take  place  on  March  11th,  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant,  Piccadilly) 
W. ,  as  before.  It  was  also  agreed  that  members  were  to  be  invitet; 
to  bring  lady  guests. 

The  President  reported  that  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  Derby  with  ; 
view  to  making  arrangements  for  holding  an  Exhibition  of  Professiona 
Photography  during  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  in  July  next,  am! 
that  he  had  received  the  offer  of  a  gallery  eminently  suited  to  th 
purpose,  without  payment,  subject  to  conditions  very  easy  to  compl; 
with,  the  principal  being  that  the  exhibition  should  last  for  a  month 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  accept  the  offer,  and  a  sub-committee} 
consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  Walter  Barnett,  F.  A.  Bridge,  Martii 
Jacolette,  and  the  officers  of  the  Association,  was  appointed  to  mak 
the  necessary  arrangements.  The  question  of  the  institution  of  ai 
examination  board  for  operators  and  assistants  was  discussed  at  length 
and  ultimately  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  matte] 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  report  to  the  committee.  The  member 
appointed  were  Messrs.  H.  Walter  Barnett,  F.  A.  Bridge,  M.  Jacolettej 
Louis  Langfier,  H.  S.  Mendelssohn  and  Lang  Sims,  with  the  officeij 
of  the  Association.  The  subject  of  a  badge  of  the  Association  wa 
again  brought  forward,  and  a  design  was  submitted.  It  was  decide! 
that  the  necessary  dies  should  be  procured.  The  proof  sheets  of  thaj 
part  of  the  new  handbook  containing  the  private  and  confidential  infon 
mation  for  members  with  regard  to  matters  of  business  policy,  lege 
forms  under  the  Copyright  Act,  etc.,  were  read  and  passed.  Letter  rea 
from  the  Liebig  Extract  of  Meat  Co.,  intimating  that,  in  deferen 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Association,  they  would  omit  from  their  advt 
tisements  and  all  future  editions  of  handbills,  the  statement  to  win 
exception  had  been  taken.  The  hon.  secretary  reported  that  he  1) 
already  written  thanking  the  company  for  their  concession.  T 
hon.  secretary  reported  that,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
the  annual  general  meeting,  he  had  written  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Dimbleb 
of  Richmond,  thanking  him  for  his  action  in  prosecuting  a  case  < 
fraud  in  connection  with  a  “  free  enlargement  swindle,”  and  M. 
Dimbleby  had  replied  expressing  his  gratification  of  their  approval  ( 
his  action. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Wednesday,  the  14th  inst.,  was  devoted  to  beginners,  Mr.  A.  I 
Isaac  giving  a  simple  and  clear  exposition  on  lantern  slide  makni; 
Thomas’s  lantern  plates,  and  pyro-ammonia  formula  were  favours 
and  some  capital  warm  and  cold-toned  slides  were  exposed,  developei 
and  fixed  before  those  present.  In  the  short  discussion  which  followt 
Mr.  Isaac  said  he  always  strove  to  obtain  the  same  type  of  slid 
irrespective  of  the  illuminant  to  be  employed,  provided  it  was 
good  one  of  its  class,  and  he  never  recognised  any  difference  in  quaih 
between  slides  made  by  contact,  or  reduction  in  the  camera.  A  mo 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  lecturer. 
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PLYMOUTH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
obek  16th. — A  very  pleasing  feature  of  the  conversazione  at  which 
Society  inaugurated  its  winter  session  was  a  presentation  of  an 
;ant  album  (which  is  to  be  tilled  with  members’  work)  to  Mr.  C. 
Dymond,  the  President  of  1901-2  and  1902-3. 

[r.  J.  T.  Johnson,  Vice-President,  in  asking  Mr.  F.  Johnson,  the 
sident,  to  make  the  presentation,  remarked  that  Mr.  Dymond  had 
ked  heart  and  soul  for  the  Society,  and  had  won  the  esteem  of  every 
ober.  To  him  and  his  wife  they  wished  long  life  and  the  blessings 
lealth  and  prosperity,  and  hoped  the  album  would  recall  many 
py  hours  spent  in  the  Society’s  interests. 

he  President,  in  making  the  presentation,  said  the  trouble  would 
in  when  they  commenced  to  fill  the  album.  Some  feared  the  pic- 
is  would  not  show  that  artistic  quality  Mr.  Dymond  had  always 
id  them  to  strive  for ;  but  in  that  case  they  hoped  the  work  would 
valued  as  a  token  of  comradeship  and  as  an  appreciation  of  his  own 
stic  capabilities,  sound  judgment,  fine  grip  and  knowledge  of  the 


[r.  H.  S.  Hill,  Vice-President,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society, 
iked  Mr.  Dymond  for  having  extended  its  influence,  inspired  its 
s,  raised  its  tone,  and  helped  to  firmly  establish  it  as  an  institution 
he  borough.  The  form  their  appreciation  took  would,  it  was  hoped, 
mend  itself  to  Mrs.  Dymond,  as  well  as  to  their  late  President,  for 
fibers  had  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  both,  and  more  charming 
ess  and  host  none  could  wish  for.  The  year  1903  brought  Mr. 
nond  a  great  sorrow ;  they  hoped  it  would  in  some  measure  be  as- 
jed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  same  year,  surrounded  by  friends  with 
rts  full  of  gratitude,  he  received  a  token  of  appreciation  of  work 
lestly  attempted  and  very  efficiently  done. 

lr.  Dymond,  accepting  the  album,  disclaimed  any  title  to  the  many 
1  things  said  of  him,  but  felt  he  could  fearlessly  say  that  his  sole 
re  had  been  to  see  the  Society  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  country, 
ertainly  was  one  of  the  most  important.  Members  had  done  really 
silent  work,  and  been  represented  at  the  Royal  Photographic 
iety’s  exhibition  in  London.  Probably  the  most  successful  photo- 
ph  of  this  year  was  by  one  of  their  members — Mr.  Clayden.  It 
,  in  open  competition,  won  eleven  medals,  including  the  gold  cham- 
i  award  at  Glasgow.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  acceptable 
n  an  album  containing  the  work  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
aired.  It  would  be  a  cherished  treasure,  ever  reminding  him  of 
d  fellowship  towards  his  wife  and  himself,  and  of  friendships  made, 
which  he  hoped  would  remain  bright  as  long  as  life  lasts, 
he  President,  in  his  opening  address,  welcomed  the  large  company 
in  augury  that  the  session  would  be  a  record  one,  and  that  the 
ety’s  exhibition  in  the  spring  would  be  well  supported.  All  must 
impressed  with  the  wide  field  photography  covered.  By  its  aid 
onomers  were  making  a  chart  of  the  heavens  with  a  precision  that 
■pther  means  could  afford,  while  some  were  using  it  to  extort  the 
lets  of  the  ocean’s  depths.  The  majority,  however,  used  it  for  pic- 
:  d  uses.  But,  perhaps,  its  indirect  influences  were  not  its  least. 

1  tography  greatly  promoted  observation,  the  search  for  and  the 
]  'eciation  of  the  interesting  and  beautiful  in  sky,  and  on  land  and 
6  and  in  that  way  held  a  high  place  among  things  that  increased  the 
'  imate  pleasures  of  life. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


following  are  extracts  from  the  report  for  the  year  1902-3  :  — 
ie  inducements  to  membership,  owing  to  the  benefits  accruing 
eto,  are  evidenced  by  the  enrolment  of  38  new  members  during 
1  past  year,  the  number  being  more  than  double  the  total  of  resig- 
iE  ms  received.  Additions  to  the  club’s  stock  of  apparatus  has  been 
d  .lily  maintained  during  the  past  season,  your  council  having  pur- 
h  ed  two  cameras,  size  12in.  x  lOin.  and  15in.  x  12in  each,  with 
It  most  improved  and  up-to-date  fittings  and  also  Cooke  lenses,  and 
Je  l  well  used  by  members.  The  financial  position  is  still  good,  the 
6  of  the  above  purchases  being  practically  paid  for  out  of  the 
u  :nf  revenue.  The  programme  has  drawn  a  higher  average  at- 
te;  during  the  past  year. 

successful  conversazione  was  held  during  November  in  our  own 
’ 0  5  an(l  those  of  the  Natural  History  Society.  The  thanks  of  the 
0  ty  are  due  to  the  aforementioned  Society  for  the  kind  loan  of 
1(>  s.  The  lecture  of  Mr.  Cruwys  Richards  was  interesting  and 


original,  and  the  methods  of  work  explained  in  relation  to  the  bichro¬ 
mate  process  have  since  been  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  the  Society’s 
pictorial  workers.  Mr.  W.  T.  Greatbatch,  F.R.P.S.,  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  having  established  the  record  of  winning  the  medal  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  for  the  third  time,  thus  making  the 
unbroken  record  for  our  club  of  six  R.P.S.  medals  in  six  years. 

The  eighteenth  annual  exhibition  will  be  remembered  for  the  high 
average  of  work  exhibited,  and  for  the  excellent  attendances  recorded, 
notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather  prevailing.  The  help  afforded 
by  members  in  disposing  of  tickets  to  the  value  of  £30  was  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  executive,  on  whom  the  burden  of  work  lay  heavily. 
It  is  much  regretted  that  the  financial  result  as  a  whole  showed  a 
deficit  of  £20.  This  loss  was  due  to  both  increased  expenditure  by 
the  purchase  of  the  .silver  challenge  cup  and  the  medal  of  new  design,, 
and  also  the  buying  of  a  stock  of  posters  sufficient  to  last  for  several; 
years.  Your  council  hope  that  future  exhibitions  will  be  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  although  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  expenses  are  to  be  muchi 
further  reduced.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in  attendance  during 
the  day  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  for  workers  to  help  the  Hanging 
Committee,  whereby  the  cost  of  labour  amounting  at  present  to  about 
£20  can  be  greatly  diminished. 

A  new  feature  of  the  exhibition  wa.s  the  Local  Society  Competition, 
and  some  excellent  work  was  exhibited  by  the  following  societies:  — 
Handsworth  Photographic,  Worcester  Photographic  Survey,  Birming¬ 
ham  Municipal  Technical  School  Club,  Wolverhampton  Photographic 
Society,  Walsall  Amateur  Photographic  Society,  and  Brierley  Hill 
Camera  Club.  The  last-named  club  won  the  medal  for  the  best  set, 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Price,  of  the  same  club,  won  the  medal  for  the  best 
picture. 


CROYDON  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

A  very  practical  and  successful  demonstration  was  given  before  a 
good  attendance  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Slater,  on  the  products  of  Messrs. 
Wellington  and  Ward,  and  Messrs.  Butcher  and  Sons.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  spool  of  twelve  exposures  was  wratched  with  interest,  these 
being  the  non-curling  films  of  the  first-named  firm.  The  results  were 
excellent,  and  the  long  strip  of  film  showed  but  little  tendency  to  roll 
up.  This  was  followed  by  the  exposure  and  development  of  the  same 
firm’s  well-known  S.C.P.  paper,  also  in  the  form  of  post-cards.  Mr. 
Slater  used  lin.  of  magnesium  ribbon  about  2ft.  from  the  negative, 
and  obtained  very  good  results.  The  developer  he  recommended,  and' 
which  he  himself  uses,  was  for  the  films,  Pyro  loz.,  metabisulphite 
ioz.,  and  water  to  lOoz.  for  No.  1,  diluted  with  nine  parts  of  water 
for  use,  and  carbonate  soda  crystals  loz.,  sulphite  soda  loz.,  water 
8oz.,  for  No.  2,  equal  parts  for  use,  using  bromide  in  case  of  over¬ 
exposure.  For  the  S.C.P.  paper  metol  10gr.,  hydroquinone  30gr. , 
sulphite  350gr. ,  carbonate  soda  350gr. ,  water  to  lOoz. 

The  new  developing  medium  “  Coxin  ”  of  Messrs.  Butcher  was  shown, 
and  several  plates  were  very  successfully  developed  by  its  use,  the  gas 
being  full  on  all  the  time.  Some  very  compact  and  nicely-made  cameras 
of  the  well-known  folding  pocket  form  by  the  same  firm  were  passed 
round,  as  also  a  very  ingenious  frame  for  printing  post-cards,  and  a 
set  of  masks  and  discs  for  the  same,  by  which  the  picture  could  be 
printed  either  the  long  or  short  way  of  the  card,  and  with  or  without 
ornamental  borders.  Also  a  new  contrivance  for  holding  a  strip  of 
film,  and  another  which  enabled  a  single  exposure  to  be  developed 
apart  from  the  rest  without  cutting. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Oct.  15. — Mr.  J.  Marples  presided  in  the  absence  of  the  President 
(Dr.  Napier).  The  lecturer,  Mr.  Anyon,  gave  a  demonstration  on  the 
subject  of  “Faulty  Negatives  and  Their  Treatment.”  In  his  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks  Mr.  Anyon  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  majority 
of  so-called  faulty  negatives  could  be  made  good,  providing  the  photo¬ 
grapher  knew  the  way,  and  showed  by  practical  demonstration  how 
this  was  done.  He  dealt  with  intensification  by  means  of  mercuric 
iodide,  reduction  by  Farmer’s  solution,  local  reduction  by  alcohol,  etc., 
and  retouching,  placing  particular  stress  on  the  fact  that  a  retoucher 
could  easily  spoil  the  effect  of  a  good  photograph  by  overdoing  his 
work.  The  lecture  was  in  Mr.  Anyon’s  usual  practical  and  lucid 
style,  and  at  the  close  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  him. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

Ox  Wednesday,  October  14,  Mr.  R.  R.  Beard  in  the  chair,  Mr 
F.  A.  Bridge  gave  a  lantern  evening,  entitled  “  Cambridge :  its 
Colleges  and  -Convention,”  illustrated  by  a  new  series  of  slides  by 
Messrs.  York  and  Son,  after  which  Mr.  Bridge  showed  a  number  of 
slides  of  Cambridge  and  Perth  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Ellis,  and 
concluded  with  a  selection  of  choice  pictures  (kindly  lent  by  Mr.  C. 
Barrow  Keene)  of  Derbyshire,  where  the  convention  will  be  held 
next  year.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  lecturer 
and  to  the  friends  who  had  contributed  such  an  excellent  collection  of 
slides. 

- ♦ - - 

exhibitions. 

- ■+ - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

October  28-29. — Ealing  Photographic  Society. 

October  28-30.— 'City  of  Belfast  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club.  Hon. 
Secretaries,  Messrs.  D.  J.  Hogg,  3,  Trinity  Street  ;  and  H.  Cochrane, 
jun.,  Y.M.C.A.,  Wellington  Place,  Belfast. 

November  4th  to  18th. — Plymouth.  Particulars  of  Mr.  Chas.  R. 
Rowe,  2,  Walnut  Villas,  Cockington,  Torquay. 

November  5th  to  14th  inclusive.— Edinburgh  and  Midlothian  Home- 
Workers’  seventh  annual  Competitive  and  General  Trades  Industrial 
Exhibition,  Waverley  Market.  Secretary,  A.  T.  Hutchinson,  7,  North 
St.  Andrew  Street,  Edinburgh. 

November  11-14. — The  Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 

Secretary,  Mr.  Waiter  Selfe,  70,  Paragon  Road,  Hackney,  N.E. 

November  17-21. — The  Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Joint 
Exhibition  Secretaries,  J.  W.  Charlesworth,  1,  Joshua  Road,  Sheffield, 
and  James  W.  Wright,  62,  Yale  Road,  Sheffield. 

November  18th,  19th,  and  20th. — The  Tunstall  and  District  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Eachus  and  C.  J. 
Eardley,  High  Street,  Tunstall,  Staffs. 

November  18-21.- — Sunderland  Photographic  Association’s  Open  Ex¬ 
hibition.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  E.  Kieffer,  1,  Stirling  Street,  Sunder¬ 
land. 

November  18-25. — Soutlisea.  Hon.  Secretary,  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
Pembroke  Road,  Portsmouth. 

November  21,  December  5. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  M'Culloch,  W.S.,  3a,  North  Street,  David 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

December  2-5. — Hove.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  R.  Sargent,  55,  The 
Drive,  Hove. 

December  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th. — Hull  Photographic  Society.  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  members’  slides  and  prints.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Hindson; 
assistant  secretary,  D.  L.  Cockcroft,  6,  Freehold  Street,  Hull. 

December  11-19. — Southampton.  Hon.  Secretary,  S.  G.  Kimber, 

“  Oakdene,”  Highfield,  Southampton. 

February  13th,  1904. — The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation,  at 
Perth. 

February  29  to  March  3. — Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 
Secretary,  George  H.  Depledge,  17,  Hazeldene  Road,  Goodmayes, 
Chad  well,  Essex. 

April  6th. — Croydon  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  G.  Walder. 

- * - 

A  large  number  of  members  of  the  Chiswick  Camera  Club  assembled 
on  Tuesday,  the  13th  inst. ,  to  hear  a  lantern  lecture  on  “Majorca,” 
kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Sons,  of  Barnet.  This  club  meets 
on  Tuesdays,  at  8.15  p.m. ,  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  all  interested  in 
photography  are  cordially  invited. 

I  hk  members  of  “The  Linked  Ring”  will  be  at  home  at  their 
photographic  salon,  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly, 
W.,  "II  I  uesd  .y,  October  27th,  1903,  from  8.30  p.m.  to  11.30  p.m. 
There  will  be  smoking  and  its  usual  accessories,  accompanied  by  a 
little  music. 

I  nr.  Croydon  (  unera  Club's  seventh  annual  exhibition  will  be  held 
i"in  the  blh  to  the  13th  of  April,  1904,  at  Prince’s  Gallery,  Park 
Lane.  Croydon.  The  lion,  exhibition  secretary  is  Mr.  C.  U.  King, 
Hurst  Bank,  Solsdon  Road,  Sanderstead. 


Correspondence. 

***  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  tides  of  the  paper ,  ]\ 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  c 
the  writers  are  given. 

***  BY  do  not  undertake  responsibility  jor  the  opinions  expressed  by  ou 
corretpon  dents. 


TIMING  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  reply  t 
correspondents  who  are  ashamed  to  put  their  names,  to  the  letter 
they  write,  and  I  am  very  reluctant  to  prolong  a  correspondent 
which  has  ceased  to  have  any  practical  value;  but  Mr.  Benia; 
seems  to  think  that  I  have  put  words  into  his  mouth  which  he  di 
not  use,  or  twisted  them  into  a  meaning  ho  did  not  intend, 
have  been  careful  to  quote  rue  words  lie  was  reported  to  have  use;, 
and  so  far  the  reports  have  not  been  challenged,  on  the  contrar 
Mr.  Bennett  has  stated  in  this  correspondence,  that  he  withdraw 
nothing  he  has  said  or  written  on  the  subject.  With  your  permil 
sion  I  will  again  quote  from  the  report :  “  It  is  significant  that  noi| 
of  these  advocates  of  mehcanical  development  are  experience 
workers ;  .  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  valJ 

can  be  attached  to  the  teachings  of  those  whose  work  is  of  t)| 
poorest  description.”  As  I  have  advocated  time  development 
your  columns  a  year  or  so  ago,  I  naturally  come  under  the  her 
“  of  those  whose  work  is  of  the  poorest  description.”  Anotk 
in  the  same  category  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Gear,  who  also  recommends  t 
method  for  making  enlarged  negatives.  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  sa 
salvation  may  be  found  in  either  method,  and  that  both  roads  lei 
to  heaven,  and  he  is  told  by  Mr.  Bennett  that  he  is  not  a  “  workei 
Now  when  a  man  heaves  half -bricks  about  in  this  broadcast  fashi 
he  ought  not  to  be  surprised  or  angry  if  he  hears  a  few  whistlij 
about  his  own  ears.  But  I  have  not  perceived  any  attacks  on  M 
Bennett  as  a  worker.  I,  for  one,  admire  his  work  greatly. 

But  it  does  seem  strange  that,  after  denouncing  the  time  metb- 
so  vigorously,  Mr.  Bennett  should  admit  that  he  .uses  it  bimst 
He  is  anxious  about  the  advancement  of  photography,  so  are  we  a 
but  I  do  not  think  abuse  of  the  other  side,  charges  of  discourto 
and  insinuations  of  axe-grinding  conduce  to  the  advancement 
photography.  Mr.  Bennett’s  experiments  are  valuable  and  intern 
ing,  and  if  his  position  is  so  unassailable  it  does  not  need  bolster 
up  with  accusations  of  incompetence  against  the  other  side. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  acquaintance,  but  w  -. 
we  do  meet  nothing  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject  will  prev  ' 
us  becoming  good  friends. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  hardy  annual,  abuse! 
the  judges  at  the  R.P.S.  I  have  not  seen  the  exhibition  yet  ) 

I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  stupidity  of  the  awards  this  year;  t 
there  never  was  a  competition  yet  in  which  the  judges  were  t 
regarded  as  a  set  of  ignorant  fools.  It  is  a  thankless  task  at  e 
best  of  times,  I  have  been  through  the  mill  and  know  all  abou  ■ 

It  does  seem  funny  that  they  are  supposed  to  award  medals  3 
carbon  transparencies  without  knowing  what  they  are.  I  dan  v 
the  majority  of  them  have  made  such  things  themselves.  Your  corresj  - 
dent  calls  it  a  trick.  Why  ?  They  are  not  nearly  so  tricky  as,  foi  e 
stance,  a  gum  bichromate  print- — for  a  carbon  transparency  s 
far  as  the  print  is  concerned,  must  be  pure  photography,  t;,e 
is  no  faking  to  be  done  on  them. 

In  my  opinion  no  other  print  can  compare  with  it  for  qua.  5 
but  it  is  very  different  from  a  glazed  print. — Yours  truly, 

Harold  Bake 

Cannon  Street,  Birmingham. 


To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — I  entirely  agree  with  the  remarks  of  your  corres3' 
dent,  “  W.  E.  C. ,”  in  your  last  issue.  It  is  most  unfortunate  ^ 
the  personal  element  has  been  introduced.  But  personal  attack  3S 
commenced  by  Mr.  Bennett  himself.  In  the  report  of  Mr.  Benr  ,s 
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:ture  at  the  Camera  Club  in  “  The  Amateur  Photographer  ”  appeared 
e  following  passage,  the  accuracy  of  which  Mr  Bennett  has 
t  questioned :  “  It  is  significant  that  none  of  these  advocates  of 

jchanical  development  are  experienced  workers ;  in  fact  it  may  be 
finitely  stated  that  the  strongest  opponents  of  these  mechanical 
stems  are  these  who  are  well-known  for  the  high  technical  quality 
their  work ;  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  value  can  be 
:ached  to  the  teachings  of  those  whose  work  is  of  the  poorest 
scription,  and  who  deride  practical  experiences  and  the  methods 
at  the  expert  adepts  for  arriving  at  his  results?  If  these 
chanical  methods  are  so  perfect,  why  are  the  works  of  those 

10  have  evolved  them  so  poor  in  technical  quality  ?  ” 

Mr.  Watkins,  upon  whom,  as  well  as  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  these 
ictures  obviously  alighted,  in  a  letter  dated  June  13th.  and 
dressed  to  you,  said :  “  In  Mr.  Bennett’s  reply  (page  449)  lie 

mdons  those  charges  of  .photographic  incompetence  against  his  op- 
nents  which  disfigured  his  original  papers,  and  which,  though  cut 
i  in  your  own  report,  were  published  in  other  quarters.  .  .  .” 

bat  was  Mr.  Bennett’s  reply  ?  Did  he  then  say,  I  never  made  such 
irges,  I  was  misreported  in  “  The  Amateur  Photographer  ”  ? 
it  he.  He  replied  to  Mr.  Watkins  in  a  letter  dated  July  18th  as 
lows :  “  I  have  withdrawn  nothing  that  appeared  in  my  lectures 
this  subject,  nor  has  anything  that  has  been  written  by  my 
tics  modified  my  views.”  In  the  face  of  this  Mr.  Bennett  is 
d  enough  to  assert  in  your  issue  of  September  25th,  as  follows  : 
le  ”  (Mr.  Harold  Baker)  “  accused  me  of  having  stated  that  the 
rk  of  those  who  practised  time  development  was  of  the  poorest 
icription.  I  pointed  out,  in  reply,  that  I  had  never  made  such  a 
tement.”  I  trust  that  the  above  quotations  may  have  the  effect 
convincing  you,  if  not  Mr.  Bennett,  that  there  was  ground  for 
•.  Baker’s  complaint.  The  moral  appears  to  be  that  if  you  wish 
receive  consideration  for  the  results  of  scientific  research  it  is  as 

11  not  to  commence  by  rude  remarks  concerning  those  you  wish 
convince. — I  am,  yours  faithfully,. 

Amateur. 


October  19  th,  1903. 


This  correspondence  here  terminates. — Eds.  B.J.P.] 


QUINOMET. 

To  the  Editors, 

lentlemen, — I  am  sorry  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Watkins,  but  my 
>erience  with  quinomet  is  so  entirely  different  that  I  should  like 
know  how  far  I  am  likely  to  be  wrong.  1  have  used  quinomet 
1  formosulphite  rather  extensively  during  the  last  fortnight,  and 
seated  experiments  gave  me  a  development  factor  (Watkins)  of 
lit.  The  developer  keeps  well  and  does  not  readily  discolour, 
negatives  are  full  of  gradation,  and  of  a  good  colour.  As  regards 
action  of  quinomet  with  and  without  alkali  (soda  carb  3oz.  to  20oz.), 
enclosed  prints  will  tell  you  more  than  pages  of  writing  (see 
back  of  each  print  for  the  times  of  exposure). — I  remain  yours 
hfully, 

^  W.  T.  Wilkinson, 

’holographic  Department,  The  Goldsmiths’  Institute,  New  Cross, 

October  18th,  1903. 

We  have  forwarded  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  prints  to  Mr.  Watkins,  who 
1  no  doubt  favour  us  with  his  criticisms  of  them. — Eds.  B.J.P.] 


THE  HENDERSON  AWARD. 

To  the  Editors, 

lentlemen,— I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  Hendersor 

T.  Thome  Baker  for  hk 


ard  for  1902-3  has  been  made  to  Mr. 


er,  read  before  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Associa- 
i  on  May  14th  last,  entitled  “The  Application  of  Metals, 
"r  3,11  S^ver,  to  Photography.” — I  am,  yours  truly, 

Russell  J.  Kindon,  Hon.  Sec., 
u^Me,  Church  Road,  Shortlands,  Kent. 

October  17th,  1903 


THE  ENSIGN  FILM  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen,— In  order  to  give  purchasers  of  our  new  Ensign  Vidil 
Roll  Film  an  opportunity  to  enter  photographs  for  the  above  com¬ 
petition,  we  have  decided  to  postpone  the  closing  date  until  May 
30th  next.  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  draw  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  this.— Yours  faithfully, 

George  Houghton  and  Son,  Ltd., 
88,  and  89,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

October  16th,  1903. 


SPOTS  ON  NEGATIVES  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Two  or  three  weeks  ago,  in  “Meetings  of  Societies,” 
you  mentioned  a  trouble  which  had  already  happened  about  eight 
years  ago,  and  which  was  discussed  at  some  length  then.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  white  transparent  spots  of  rather  irregular  shapes  on 
gelatine  films.  At  that  time  it  was  ascribed,  but  not  for  certain, 
to  slow  drying  of  the  plates  and  decomposition  of  the  gelatine.  It 
may  be  so,  and  it  may  not,  according  to  experiences.  I  always 
stand  up  my  negatives  on  drying  rack  right  side  up,  that  is,  the 
sky  on  top.  I  have  had  this  trouble  alternately  on  top  and  on  the 
lower  part.  On  lower  part  slow  drying  comes  in,  but  on  top,  which 
dries  first,  why  does  this  defect  show,  and  why  never  (so  far)  in 
the  centre?  I  can  further  say  that  I  never  saw  these  transparent 
spots  before  the  negative  was  dry.  Then  another  curiosity,  I  only 
noticed  them  on  small  plates,  such  as  7  x  5,  but  not  yet  on  12  x  10 
plates,  but  had  them  also  on  films.  Of  course  the  manufacturer  is  not  to 
blame  for  this  not  more  than  for  any  other  defect  in  the  plates. 
However  unable  to  explain,  he  is  positive  it  is  not  his  fault. 

You  have  spoken  some  time  ago  about  spurious  or  faked  cine¬ 
matographs,  specially  those  made  here  in  France  for  use  in  England, 
and  supposing  to  represent  the  war  in  Transvaal  and  the  crowning 
of  the  King  of  England.  Look  out  now  for  views  of  the  King  of 
Italy  driving  down  the  Champs  Elysees.  Except  if  viewed  from  the 
sixth  story  of  a  house  nothing  could  be  seen  of  him  but  the  very 
tip  of  the  tep  of  the  white  feathers  of  his  helmet,  so  well  was  he 
boxed  up  by  a  double  row  of  cuirassiers,  front,  side,  and  rear.  Differ¬ 
ent  it  was  with  the  King  of  England,  which  had  the  curassiers 
at  a  safe  distance,  in  front  and  rear,  but  the  sides  were  free  of  all 
incumbrances,  and  he  could  see  and  be  seen  fully,  and  he  drove  along 
at  a  moderate  pace. 

Truth 

Paris,  October  19th,  1903. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  suggestion  made  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
P.P.A.,  that  members  should  be  supplied  with  copies  of  the  police 
court  report  wherein  the  free  portrait  swindle  is  exposed,  is  a  good 
one,  and  if  carried  out  would  be  an  easy  and  inexpensive  means  of 
enlightening  the  public  upon  the  subject. 

I  feel  certain  members  would  be  only  too  glad  to  help  in  the 
exposure,  and  if  the  Committee  halt  because  of  the  expense  in  print¬ 
ing,  I  for  one  would  purchase  my  share  from  the  stock,  and  no 
doubt,  as  the  charge  for,  say,  5,000  copies  would  come  out  very 
reasonable,  others  would  be  willing  to  do  the  same,  so  that  I  do 
not  fear  for  the  funds  of  the  Association. — Yours  truly, 

A  Member,  P.P.A. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  signed  “  Fair 
Play”  in  last  week’s  issue  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  and  as  its  statements  are  misleading,  both  in  fact  and 
inference,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  write  a  few  lines  in  reply. 
The  charge  of  inertia  brought  by  your  correspondent  against  the 
Professional  Photographers’  Association  may  easily  be  refuted  by  a 
reference  to  the  pages  of  the  very  number  of  the  journal  in  which 
his  letter  appears.  The  four  columns  reporting  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Association  will,  I  assure  “  Fair  Play  ”  repay  perusal,  and  I 
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also  invite  his  attention  to  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis’s  letter,  headed  “  Oxo, 
Limited.”  This  information  snould  satisfy  “  Fair  Play,”  and  others 
like  him,  that  something  is  being  done,  though  doubtless  not  so  much 
as  would  be  achieved  by  himself  and  his  friends.  But  after  all  this 
is  a  state  of  things  easily  remedied.  Let  “Fair  Play”  join  the 
Association  forthwith,  and  prove  to  an  admiring  world  what  busi¬ 
ness  capacity,  combined  with  energy,  can  really  accomplish.  I  can 
promise  him  an  enthusiastic  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  Committee. 
But  he  must,  I  am  afraid,  first  drop  that  modest  veil  of  anonymity 
behind  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  attack  a  body  of  men  whose 
efforts  are  intended  at  least  as  much  for  his  benefit  as  for  their 
own. — I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  Walter  Barnett. 

Vice-President  P.  P.  A. 

12.  Knightsbridge,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  London,  S.W. 

October  19th,  1903. 


BOOKS  WANTED. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  library  of  this  Society  is  anything  but  what  it 
should  be,  but  owing  to  the  great  expense  of  purchasing  and  bringing 
up  to  date  their  own  rooms  ^e  funds  will  not  allow  of  anything 
being  spent  upon  books  for  this  season  at  least.  You  will  under¬ 
stand  my  position  as  librarian  with  an  indifferent,  out-of-date  set 
of.  books,  with  a  number  of  the  younger  members  seeking  instruction 
and  reading  of  a  photographic  nature  during  the  long  winter  even¬ 
ings.  The  president  and  council  have  asked  me  to  place  the  position 
before  you,  and  should  you  have  any  books  or  sets  that  are  not 
now  selling  and  thus  accumulated,  or  could  see  your  way  after 
careful  and  kind  consideration,  to  assist  the  members,  in  however 
small  a  degree  it  may  be,  it  shall  be  duly  acknowledged  and  warmly 
appreciated  by  each  one,  and,  if  possible,  more  so  by  yours  sincerely, 

W.  Gii.leard, 

Hon.  Editor  and  Librarian. 

Hull  Photographic  Society,  57,  Clumber  Street,  Hull. 

October  17th,  1903. 

[No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  will  take  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  the  Hull  Society  with  some  of  their  superfluous  volumes. 
—Eds.  B.J.P.] 

REPRODUCTION  FEES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  question  of  fees  or  royalties  for  right  of  repro¬ 
duction  on  postcards,  brought  forward  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
P.P.A.,  as  reported  in  your  issue  of  last  week,  should  be  a  subject 
for  the  serious  consideration  of  every  professional  photographer  who 
not  only  can  ill  afford  the  sacrifice  of  any  legitimate  source  of  gain 
and  profit,  but  as  one  of  the  commercial  community  and  a  member 
of  a  profession,  need  remember  the  duty  owed  by  one  and  all  in 
upholding  the  equitable  standard  of  remuneration  reasonably  due  for 
the  products  of  his  brain  and  talents  as  this  standard  of  remunera¬ 
tion  ever  has.  and  probably  ever  will,  fix  not  only  the  personal 
grade,  value,  and  standing  of  the  producer,  but  also,  and  to  an 
enormous  extent,  that  of  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs.  That 
most  publishers  have  strange  ideas  as  to  what  must  be  a  fair  remunera¬ 
tion  to  ot  l  ers  concerned  with  themselves,  and  especially  the  poor 
photographer,  is  undeniably  and  certainly  not  reckoned  by  the  same 
scale  as  to  their  own.  Nor  are  their  disposition  towards  this  srood 
fellow  exactly  liberal  or  brotherly.  There  are  exceptions,  but  so 
minute  that  it  requires  rare  correctness  of  focussing  to  show  them 
on  the  plate.  The  majority  of  these  publishers  being  undoubtedly 
more  conversant  with  the  possible  “tricks  of  trade”  than  is  the  inoffen¬ 
sive  facile  easy-going  camerist,  have  no  difficulty  in  taking  their 
“gee-gee”  of  profitable  bargain  an  easy  first  to  the  winning  post, 
whilst  the  “art-science  devotee,”  with  probably  more  brain  and  talent 
behind  the  camera  than  in  front  of  the  counter  just  succeeds  in 
arriving  a  bad  third- — if  there  at  all — and  so  is  easily  persuaded  that 
his  share,  no  matter  how  small  is  still  far  above  its  real  work.  Is 
it  not  above  the  actual  cost  of  his  material?  Brain  work,  time,  and 
talent?  Can  a  photographer  ever  dare  to  assume  such  pretensions? 
It  seems,  however,  that  some  of  the  “craft”  did  give  an  emphatic  yes 
to  that  query,  and  it  was  probably  to  show  the  absurdity  of  such  out- 


of-place  pretensions  that  a  number  of  these  publishers  of  art  ; 
Gain  (art,  with  a  small  “a,”  Gain  with  a  big  "  G  ”)  started 
dispense  photography  on  their  own.  The  fact  that  one  after 
other  has,  or  is,  giving  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  with  badly  stained 
burnt  fingers,  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  interested,  andi 
the  demand  for  suitable  subjects  grows  more  and  more,  and  as 
new  species  has  seriously  disturbed  the  peaceful  existence  of  sev  I 
others,  the  photographer,  be  he  artist  or  simply  business  man,  [ 
no  longer  permit  his  products  to  be  treated  as  they  are. 

The  case  apparently  submitted  at  the  P.P.A.  by  one  of  its  meml 
is  by  no  means  an  extreme  one ;  he  is  reported  to  have  given  ■ 
entire  right  of  one  of  his  negatives  for  postcard  for  one  guinea! 
have  seen  much  worse,  and  can  assert  that  a  large  number  are  give . 
I  say  given,  not  sold,  for  10s.  6d.,  for  5s.,  and  even  for  that  moij 
coin  of  the  realm,  a  half-crown.  Thus,  the  frequent  assertion  f  r 
the  publishers  that  he  drives  such  extraordinary  bargains  are  i 
always  the  product  of  pure  imagination.  I  have  seen  with  my  i  c 
eyes  and  the  help  of  my  monocle,  the  proof  that  a  West  End  stu 
whose  blushes  of  shame  I  will  spare  by  withholding  its  name,  <  s 
accept  the  opulent  fee  of  10s.  6d.  where  other  studios,  withi  3 
stone’s  throw,  would  rightly  charge  guineas.  It  is  evident  from  g 
that  even  from  some  West  End  studios  the  need  of  the  useful  is  t 
unknown.  On  reading  the  report  on  Saturday  I  wrote  to  the  P.I  . 
suggesting  that  they,  as  a  representative  body,  should  approach  *e 
leading  studios,  whether  members  of  their  association  or  not,  i  h 
a  view  to  arrive  to  a  mutually  agreed  scale  of  fees,  etc.  I  am  i- 
fident  that  a  practical  remedy  to  the  very  old  disease  of  absu  y 
low  fees  would  be  as  welcome  by  the  good  firms  of  publishers  as  y 
the  ill-appreciated  and  ill-paid  photographers,  as  this  would  prc,t 
the  “fair-fee  publisher”  from  the  infectious  contagion  of  the  uriir 
ones. 

Would  the  one  dozen  or  two  leading  studios  interested  in  :  h 
publications  agree  to  scales  and  rules,  based  upon  strictly  pracal 
fair,  and  business-like  basis,  the  publishers  at  large  would,  at  ok 
recognise  the  beneficial  effect  of  such  hand-in-hand  combine,  d! 
if  a  few  of  the  sweating  kind  would  still  now  and  then  try  to  ot  n 
and  succeed  in  getting  a  subject  or  itwo  from  certain  outsiders,  t  se 
could  easily  and  promptly  be  brought  to  common  sense  again  is 
no  firm  of  any  importance  could  possibly  afford  to  exist  without  ie 
services  of  some  of  the  leading  studios  I  refer  to.  Should  the  P.](L 
not  see  their  way  to  follow  my  proposition,  I  will  suggest  the  in  e- 
diate  formation  of  a  committee.  I  am  not  overlooking  the  exist  :e 
of  the  Copyright  Union,  but  it  is  no  secret  that  some  of  their  efr 
preclude  a  great  many  joining,  and  if  the  essence  of  the  remec  is 
found  in  “union”  this  must  be  of  an  active  and  unfettered  natui  — 

I  am,  dear  Sirs,  yours  faithfully,  Geo.  Garet-Chaeli 

49,  Acacia  Road,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W.,  October  20th,  1903. 


Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  has  left  London  for  a  jiihotographic  to  in- 

Greece. 

The  Woolwich  Polytechnic. — Classes  for  both  theoretical  id 
practical  photography  are  being  held  at  this  Polytechnic  on  y 
Wednesday  evening,  commencing  at  seven  o’clock. 

The  Syllabus  of  the  Photographic  and  Printing  Crafts  Depar  >nt 
of  the  City  of  Manchester  Municipal  School  of  Technology  ft  ;-he- 
Session  1903-4,  has  been  issued,  and  can  be  had  on  application  t  f h®' 
principal  of  the  school. 

The  Year  Book  for  1903-4  of  the  Federation  of  Photogr  dc 
Societies  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  has  been  issued  to  : 
bers.  The  volume  contains  many  articles  and  other  items  of  infc 
tion  likely  to  be  useful  to  members  of  the  societies  interested. 

Received. — “Photography  by  Rule,”  by  J.  Sterry,  price 
shilling  net  (London :  Published  by  Iliffe  and  Sons,  Lim 
“  Practical  Orthochromatic  Photography,”  by  Arthur  Payne,  F 
price  one  shilling  net  (London :  Published  by  Iliffe  and 
Limited). 

Messrs.  Geo.  Houghton  and  Son,  Limited,  of  88  and  89, 
Holborn  London,  W.C. ,  inform  us  they  have  had  so  many  ap  ca 
tiong  for  “  Vidil  ”  film  samples  that  they  are  at  present  unab  to 
deal  with  them  all,  owing  to  their  stock  being  exhausted,  birive 
understand  they  will  renew  the  offer  next  week,  when  an 
coupon  will  appear. 


ier 


October  23,  1903.] 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

All  matters  intended  for  the  teat  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  inelud. 
ng  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
OURNAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  24,  WelUngton-street ,  Strand,  London , 
V.O.”  inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
ommunications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
he  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
fairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &Co., 
t,  Wellington-xtrcet,  Strand ,  London ,  W.O, 

3TOGRAPHS  REGISTERED  : — 

jreen,  67,  High  Street,  Dudley.  Photoaraph  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Dudley. 
Photograph  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsay.  Photograph  of  Opera  House,  Dudley. 
thing  Portrait  Co.,  4,  Railway  Approach,  Worthing.  Photograph  of  the  “High- 
jate  Silver  Band.” 

Vright,  SO,  Lady  Pit  Lane,  Beeston  Hill,  Leeds.  Photograph  of  Mr.  T. 
Butterfield. 

Ichiilbe,  62.  Wilmslow  Road,  Withington,  Manchester.  Four  photographs  of 
wedding  calces. 

aton,  113,  High  Street,  Mile  Town,  Sheerness.  Photograph  of  interior  of  R.  AT. 
Dockyard  Church  with  harvest  decorations. 

argreaves,  4,  Fair  YiewT,  Dalton-in-Furness.  Photograph  of  Lady  Cavendish 

aging  foundation  stone  of  Parish  Church  extension,  Ulverston. 

amb,  20,  Gowthorpe  Street,  Selby.  Photograph  of  the  Rev.  Canon  J.  W.  Gordon. 

nting  Registered:— 

iwards,  22,  St.  John’s  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Oil  painting  of  cartoon. 

:ss  Pictures. — We  know  nothing  of  the  agency  to  which  you 
refer. 

nton  Wanted. — J.  J.  C.  says  :  “  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  kindly 
say  if,  in  your  opinion,  the  enclosed  photo’,  Group  7,  is  good 
or  bad.”  In  reply:  Seeing  that  three  out  of  the  five  children 
have  moved,  we  cannot  say  that  the  picture  is  good. 

Siting  Machine. — G.  H.  says :  “  I  should  be  obliged  if  you 

could  inform  me  whether  there  is  more  than  one  bromide 
printing  machine  on  the  market  suitable  for  postcards  or  small 
bromide  work.  I  know  of  Marion’s.  In  reply  :  We  know  of  no 
better  than  that  named  for  working  on  a  small  scale. 
hochromatic  Photography. — “M.”  writes  :  “  Does  it  make  any 
difference — especially  in  the  case  of  an  ortho  chromatic  plate — • 
whether  it  is  exposed  wet  or  dry  ?  ”  In  reply  :  That  will  depend 
upon  how  the  plate  is  prepared,  and  that  you  do  not  mention. 
The  commercial  isochromatic  plates  are,  of  course,  always  ex¬ 
posed  dry. 

jOTYpe. — “  Collotype  ”  says  :  “  Thanks  for  reply  to.  my  last, 
wrhich  has  solved  my  difficulty.  I  find,  however,  that  I  have 
one  more  trouble.  Can  you  tell  me  why  the  surface  of  the 
card  pulls  off  and  sticks  to  the  surface  of  the  collotype  plate,  as 
per  the  enclosed  card?  ”  In  reply  :  The  film  is  not  hard  enough, 
and  the  print  shows  that  the  plate  was  under-printed — not 
exposed  long  enough. 

i  Wanted. — -S.  K.  W.  writes  :  “  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if 
you  will  kindly  inform  me  which  is  the  best  and  simplest  book 
to  get  on  amateur  photography,  also  the  price,  giving  hydro- 
kinone  developers,  use  of  P.O.P.,  causes  of  under  and  over- 
exposures,  intensifiers  and  reducers,  also  general  faults  and 
remedies.”  In  reply :  You  cannot  do  better  than  get  “Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Photography,”  by  Sir  William  Abney.  Price  six 
shillings. 

nsefier. — Careless  says :  “  In  the  beginning  of  the  y  ear 

there  was  an  article  in  the  Journal  on  “  Silver  Intensifier,” 
with  recipe.  Having  destroyed  the  paper,  should  be 

glad  if  you  would  give  the  recipe.  2.  The  best  place 

to  get  black  twill  for  covering  dark  tent.”  In  reply :  1.  The 
formula  is  probably  contained  in  the  Journal  of  June  5th,  to 
which  we  refer  you.  We  decline  to  repeat  information  so 
recently  published  in  these  pages.  2.  Black  twill  is  kept  by 
all  the  large  drapers. 

R  versus  Collotype. — J.  C.  writes  :  “  Will  you  kindly  give  me 
your  opinion  of  the  enclosed  collotype  reproductions  ?  I  enclose 
111  y  s^ver  prints  from  the  negatives  in  order  that  you  may  the 


better  judge.  The  firm  who  executed  the  work  for  me  say  that 
they  consider  them  very  good.  I  think  they  are  about  the 
poorest  things  of  the  kind  I  have  seen.”  In  reply:  The  silver 
prints  are  by  far  the  best.  The  collotypes  are  certainly  not  good 
examples  of  the  process. 

Studio  Query. — “Northeye”  writes:  “Kindly  oblige  by  answering 
the  following  query  : — I  am  building  a  lean-to  studio,  facing 
nearly  due  north,  length  18ft.  by  lift.  wide.  Which 
end  ought  I  to  glaze— east  or  west — to  obtain  the  best  lighting 
on  my  sitters  ?  Or  would  you  glaze  all  the  roof,  leaving,  say,  a 
yard  each  end?”  In  reply:  We  should  advise  that  all  the 
studio  be  glazed  except  about  four  feet  at  each  end.  Then 
you  could  use  either  end  as  occasion  may  require. 

Firing  Flashlight. — F.  E.  G.  says  :  “  I  would  be  much  obliged  if 
you  could  assist  me  to  find  out  a  practical  way  of  firing  off  flash 
powder  by  electricity  by  instantaneous  contact.  I  presume  such 
an  arrangement  is  now  in  use  somewhere.  ”  In  reply  :  We  know 
of  no  such  an  arrangement  being  in  use.  If  a  short  length 
of  fine  platinum  wire  were  laid  in  the  powder,  and  its  two  ends 
connected  by  wires  with  the  battery,  the  current  passing 
through  the  platinum  would  render  it  red  hot  and  thus  fire  the 
powder. 

Lens  for  Portraiture. — “Irene”  says:  “Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
the  best  lens  for  taking  groups  and  single  figures  in  a  studio 
18ft.  long  and  9ft.  wide,  with  north-west  lighting?  At  present 
I  have  a  portrait  lens  and  I  find  that  is  no  good  for  groups,  so 
that  I  want  one  that  will  do  for  both,  and  about  what  price 
ought  I  to  give?  ”  In  reply  :  We  should  advise  you  to  use  the 
portrait  lens  for  single  figures  and  get  another  for  groups.  A 
Rapid  rectilinear,  or  one  of  the  anastigmat  type  would  perhaps 
be  the  best.  The  price  will  be  dependent  upon  the  size  of  plate 
to  be  covered.  Better  get  the  price  lists  of  different  makers. 

A  Question  of  Charges.— S.  P.  says:  “A  short  time  ago  I  had 
an  order  to  photograph  some  machinery,  size  10  by  8.  The 
proof  sent  was  approved  of,  .and  an  order  given  for  six  extra 
copies.  These  were  supplied  and  the  account  sent  in  shortly 
after.  My  price  was  5s.  first  copy  and  2s.  6d.  each  the  duplicates, 
making  £1  in  all.  The  firm  wrote  me  asking  if  this  was  not 
a  mistake,  and  thought  the  duplicates  should  be  about  Is.  6d. 
each.  To  this  I  replied,  saying  I  could  do  so  if  they  required, 
say,  two  dozen  copies.  I  got  no.  reply,  but  the  account  was 
sent  me  and  paid,  but  written  at  the  bottom  was  ‘  Exorbitant.’ 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  say  whether  my  charge  is  a  fair 
one,  or,  as  they  say,  exorbitant?”  In  reply:  We  should  say 
the  charges  were  very  moderate. 

Electric  Light. — “  Progressive  ”  asks  :  “  (1)  Is  the  ozone  given  off 
from  naked  arc  lamps  in  any  way  injurious  to  the  operator?  (2) 
Which  is  the  best  kind  of  arc  lamp  to  use,  from  the  con¬ 
struction  point  of  view — closed  in  or  naked  lights — and  which 
would  give  the  most  actinic  light  of  the  two?  (3)  How  many 
candle  power  would  you  recommend  each  lamp  to  be,  assuming 
that  two  arc  lamps  would  be  used  in  photographing  articles 
of  various  sizes  for  all  round  commercial  work?  (4)  Which  is 
the  best  means  of  manipulating  same  to'  avoid  the  heavy 
shadows?”  In  reply:  (1)  Not  at  all.  (2)  Naked  lights.  (3) 
The  different  candle  powers  employed  vary  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  eight  or  ten  thousand.  The  stronger  the  light  the  shorter 
will  be  the  exposure.  (4)  By  placing  the  light  a  good  distance 
from  the  subject  and  softening  the  shadows  further  by  re¬ 
flectors. 

Leaky  Roofs. — “  Barker  ”  writes  :  “  I  have  had  a  stock  of  valuable 
12  by  10  and  other  size  negatives  spoiled  through  the  rain 
coming  through  roof  and  ceiling  being  defective.  I  sent  in 
claim  of  £12  to  the  agent  of  the  property.  He  writes  to  say 
the  roof  has  always  been  attended  to'  whenever  complaint  has 
been  made.  This  we  admit,  but  it  has  not  been  done  effectively. 
When  we  have  complained  we  told  him  we  should  have  to 
claim  compensation  should  we  get  our  stock  injured.  Your 
advice  will  be  much  esteemed,  as  I  do  not  see  it  just  for  me 
to  bear  the  loss.”  In  reply:  We  do  not  see  how  we  can 
advise  in  the  matter.  You  say  that  the  roof  has  always  been 
attended  to  when  you  have  complained.  What  more  could  the 
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landlord  do  ?  You  were  certainly  unwise  to  put  valuable  nega¬ 
tives  where  water  could  get  at  them  until  you  had  proved 
whether  the  roof  was  watertight  or  not. 

Various  Queries. — “Perry  Ment  ”  asks:  “Would  you  kindly  say 
(1)  which  is  the  safest  hypo  eliminator  to  use  after  fixing  P.O.P. 
prints  in  order  to  shorten  washing.  Is  it  equally  suitable  for 
negatives  and  bromide  prints  for  which  acid  fixing  baths  have 
been  used  ?  (2)  In  using  the  ammo-persulphate  reducer  1 

find  it  always  acts  in  patches  and  leaves  copper-coloured  stains. 
How  are  these  to  be  avoided?  (3)  What  is  the  most  success¬ 
ful  way  of  mounting  squeegeed  prints  so  that  a  perfect  glazed 
surface  is  retained  and  they  lie  as  flat  and  free  from  marking 
from  edge  to  centre  as  before  mountant  is  applied.  (4)  How  is 
the  value  of  the  goodwill  of  a  photographer’s  business  esti¬ 
mated?  In  reply:  (1)  See  answer  to  Geo.  Randall.  (2)  If 
the  negatives  are  thoroughly  fixed  and  washed  there  should  be 
no  stains,  but  the  solution  should  not  be  used  too  strong. 
(3)  See  answer  to  Howard  King.  (4)  The  valuation  is  based 
upon  the  amount  of  the  turnover  and  the  profit  it  shows. 

Hypo  Eliminator. — G.  Randall  says:  “I  have  met  with  a  short 
article  in  an  old  photo  almanac,  which  deals  with  a  method 
of  eliminating  the  hypo  from  prints,  by  soaking  them  in  the 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  which  appears  to  be  very  successful, 
and  requires  very  little  washing  afterwards.  Unfortunately  it 
neither  mentions  the  required  strength  of  the  lead  solutions  nor 
how  long  the  prints  should  remain  in  it.  As  I  expect  to  have 
to  procure  the  washing  of  a  considerable  number  of  prints,  I 
should  be  very  much  obliged  for  any  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  water,  I  fear,  is  a  comparatively  scarce  article  in  that 
place.  The  report  I  mention  states  that  after  the  lead  solution 
and  four  changes  of  water  no  trace  of  hypo  could  be  discovered.” 
In  reply :  We  should  recommend  the  use  of  acetate  of  lead. 
If  you  must  use  a  hypo  eliminator  we  should  advise  you  to 
employ  either  “  Hypax,”  as  sold  by  Messrs.  J.  J.  Griffin  and 
Sons,  Sardinia  Street,  W.C1.,  or  the  “  Iodosal,”  as  sold  by 
Messrs.  G.  Zimmerman  and  Co. 

"Various  Queries.  Howard  M.  King-  says  :  “I  should  be  very  much 
obliged  if  you  could  enlighten  me  on  the  following  points  :  — 
(1)  What  is  the  cause  of  white  round  spots  on  silver  prints  after 
toning?  The  spots  are  perfectly  white,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pea.  (2)  What  is  the  best  way  to  remove  silver  stains 
from  negatives?  I  was  recommended  to  place  negatives  in  the 
hypo  bath  again,  but  find  it  does  not  work  at  all.  (3)  Kindly 
state  ingredients  for  a  reliable  negative  varnish  (cold  for  pre¬ 
ference).  Methylated  and  shellac,  I  understand,  is  good,  but 
do  not  know  the  proportions.  (4)  What  is  the  best  way  to 
mount  prints  that  have  been  ferrotypecl  (12  by  10’s)?”  In 
reply :  (1)  We  could  give  no  opinion  without  seeing  an  example. 
There  are  so  many  causes  of  spots,  all  of  which  are  due  to 
faulty  manipulation.  (2)  Without  knowing  how  the  stains  were 
caused  we  cannot  advise.  (3)  In  the  Almanac  are  a  number 
of  formulae  for  varnishes.  Here  is  one  of  them.  Orange  lac, 
ounces ;  oil  of  lavender,  i  ounce ;  methylated  spirit,  1  pint. 
J’he  negative  will  have  to  be  warmed  for  this.  (4)  If  you  desire 
to  retain  the  gloss  we  should  advise  you  to  employ  the  backing 
paper,  sold  for  the  purpose  by  all  the  large  dealers. 

Glass  for  Studio. — “  Studio  ”  says  :  “  I  purpose  building  a  studio 
32ft.  long  by  13ft.  wide.  The  roof  is  to  be  a  span  one.  The 
glass  in  roof  will  occupy  about  23ft.  by  10ft.  6in.,  leaving  4ft. 
bin.  for  opaque  portion  at  each  end.  I  am  thinking  of  having 
rolled  plate  (16  lines  to  inch)  or  rough  cast  glass,  fitted  in 
roof,  and  26  ounce  clear  glass  at  side.  The  glass  is  to  be 
held  by  steel  and  lead  bars  (a  patent  glazing  system).  Will 
you  please  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  which  glass  it  would  be 
best  to  use  for  the  roof — the  rough  cast  or  rolled  plate?  Also, 
will  you  kindly  state  if  you  approve  of  the  lead  glazing  system 
in  place  of  the  wood,  bar,  and  putty?  I  should  also  like  to  know 
what  you  consider  to  be  the  best  all-round  depth  for  the 
opaque  portion  at  ends  of  studios.  I  may  say  I  have  hitherto 
had  clear  glass  in  roof  of  studio,  but  have  had  the  above  recom¬ 
mended  to  me,  ©specially  the  rough  cast  glass,  this  being  less 


trouble  to  clean.  The  sheets  are  10ft.  6in.  by  2ft.  Jin.  thick  i| 
roof,  and  4ft.  6in.  by  2ft.  for  side;  of  course,  blinds  to  regul, 
top  light  would  be  fitted.”  In  reply  :  Between  the  two  glus 
for  the  roof  there  is  very  little  to  choose.  On  the  whole,  p 
haps,  the  cast  will  be  the  bettor.  With  regard  to  the  pat<| 
glazing,  we  can  offer  no  opinion,  as  we  have  had  no  experiei 
with  it.  But  the  system  seems  good.  As  the  studio  will 
of  good  size,  we  should  say  that  about  five  feet  or  five  feet 
would  be  a  good  proportion  to  have  opaque  at  (lie  ends  of  ) 
studio. 

Stained  Prints. — J.  M.  P.  says :  “  1  enclose  two  prints  out  ol 
similar  lot  of  about  25  that  have  ‘  run  ’  yellow  after  fixiil 
I  pass,  on  the  average,  fully  one  hundred  prints  per  w<j 
through  my  hands,  and  have  never  had  such  prints  befo 
Last  night  I  had  a  tone  of  over  one  hundred,  which  I  diviij 
in  two,  i.e. ,  fifty  in  each  bath — same  as  I  have  done  for  yeail 
when  washing  them,  particularly  when  sponging  previous  , 
mounting,  I  noticed  that  the  water  ran  off  them,  in  the  sal 
manner  as  water  rums  off  a  duck’s  back ;  in  fact,  the  surf, 
of  the  prints  appeared  to  be  non-porous.  I  did  not  not  ] 
the  discoloration  until  they  got  dry.  You  will  see  that  I 
yellow  stain  is  right  through  the  paper.  I  put  them  throd 
the  hardening  bath  previous  to  fixing,  and  had  the  whole  b<] 
discoloured,  I  should  have  thought  that  I  had  kept  them 
long  in  the  hardening  bath,  which  may  have  so  hardened 
gelatine  that  the  surface  was  impervious  to  water;  but 
balance  are  all  right.  There  is  no  middle  quality ;  what 
bad  are  useless.  If  so  hardened  as  to  be  impervious  < 
water,  they  would  also  have  been  so  to  hypo.  I  will 
obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  what  has  caused  the  discoloratio 
In  reply:  The  prints  have  not  been  properly  fixed.  Eitc 
the  bath  was  too  weak,  the  prints  not  long  enough  in  it, r 
they  were  allowed  to  stick  together  while  they  were  in  ■ 
solution.  Probably  the  three  causes  were  combined.  A 
yellowness  is,  no  doubt,  added  to  through  the  prints  t 
being  sufficiently  washed  between  the  hardening  and  3 
fixing.  There  is  evidence  of  carelessness  generally  in  the  wc I. 


Judge  as  Art  Critic. — At  the  City  of  London  Court  last  w«t, 
Judge  Lumley  Smith  was  called  upon  to  decide  an  art  displi. 
Plaintiff,  an  Italian  portrait  painter,  claimed  for  some  water-coir 
drawings  and  for  a  portrait  in  oils  of  the  defendant’s  little  son.  9 
canvas  w'as  produced  in  court  and  closely  examined  by  his  Honjr. 
It  represented  a  chubby-cheeked  child  hugging  a  plaything,  is 
Honour:  Is  it  a  portrait  of  the  boy  or  his  toy?  A  witness:  Th  I 
believe,  is  supposed  to  be  a  cow.  (Laughter.)  His  Honour,  ha  g 
compared  the  painting  with  a  photograph  that  was  admitted  a 
likeness,  said  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  picture  was  well  pai  h 
These  things  were  never  quite  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Judg  nt 
for  the  plaintiff. 


***  Notice  to  Advertisers.-—  Blocks  and  copy  are  received  t<  ct 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inserted 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied ,  as  to  mhat  appea  ** 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC  FOR  1904. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S. 

he  forty-third  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
hotographic  Almanac  will  be  published  in  December 
ixt.  This  year’s  Almanac  reached  a  total  of  1,580  pages, 
id  the  entire  edition  of  25,000  copies  was  ordered  before 
iblication.  Of  no  other  photographic  book  ever  issued 
m  two  such  unique  facts  be  recorded. 

The  growth  in  popularity  of  the  Almanac  is  evidenced 
/  the  remarkable  rapidity  of  its  sales. 

The  1900  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  within  three 
onths  after  publication. 

The  1901  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  a  fortnight 
iter  publication. 

The  1902  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  a  fortnight 
fore  publication. 

The  1903  Edition  (25,000  copies)  was  completely  ordered 
ifore  publication. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

il  Lamps  in  With  November,  which  is  now  with  us, 
,e  antern.  the  lantern  season  may  be  considered 
’  begin  in  earnest.  Already  many  are  busily  engaged  in 
aking  slides  from  negatives  taken  during  the  summer, 
1  entertain  their  friends  with  during  the  winter  evenings. 


and  are  therefore  unearthing  their  lanterns,  which  have 
lain  dormant  for  several  months.  What  the  result  will  be 
with  many  of  those  furnished  with  an  oil  lamp  as  an  illumi- 
nant,  when  first  lighted,  we  can  well  imagine.  In 
very  many  cases  the  lantern  is  stored  away  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  it  was  last  used,  with  oil  and  wicks  still  in  the  lamps — - 
a  thing  that  should  never  be  done.  Calling  on  a  friend 
the  other  evening,  we  were  forcibly  reminded  of  this.  He 
was  just  trying  some  slides  he  had  made  with  a  lantern  in 
the  condition  just  referred  to,  and  the  household,  as  well 
it  might,  were  loudly  protesting  against  the  — -  well, 
“  stink.”  Our  friend  explained  that  he  did  not  empty  the 
cistern  of  the  lamp  and  take  out  the  wicks,  as  he  thought 
it  possible  that  he  might  have  wanted  to  use  it  once  more 
last  season,  and  thus  the  matter  became  quite  forgotten. 
This  case  is  no  doubt  typical  of  perhaps  hundreds  of 
others,  therefore  a  hint  or  two  may  be  useful  to  many  as 
to  how  to  treat  lamps  that  have  thus  been  neglected,  so 
that  they  may  again  be  taken  into  use  without  unpleasant 
results.  In  the  first  place,  the  wicks  should  be  taken  out 
and  thrown  away,  for  it  is  false  economy  to  attempt  to 
employ  old  wicks  under  these  conditions.  The  cistern 
should  then  be  drained  free  from  all  the  old  oil,  and  well 
rinsed  out  with  fresh  paraffin,  and  the  outside  also  washed 
out  with  it.  The  burners  should  next  be  taken  in  hand ; 
they  should  be  well  cleaned,  together  with  the  racks,  with 
a  brush  and  fresh  paraffin  oil,  and  finally  (with  the  oil 
chamber)  washed  with  benzoline.  The  whole  should  then 
be  put  on  the  hob  of  thej.jkitchen  range  or  kitchener  for  an 
hour  or  two  to  drive  off  any  trace  of  oil  that  may  remain. 
Then  we  have  the  lamp  in  practically  the  same  condition 
as  it  was  when  new.  Next,  new  and  well-fitting  wicks  must 
be  procured.  Before  putting  them  in  the  burners  they 
should  be  thoroughly  dried.  This  is  best  done  by  putting 
them  in  the  kitchen  oven  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  good  baking.  When  the  wicks  are  put  into  the 
burners  they  should  be  worked  up  and  down  a  few  times, 
to  see  that  they  fit  and  work  freely,  and  they  may  then 
be  roughly  trimmed  with  the  scissors,  and  finally  lighted 
and  allowed  to  burn  down  to  the  level  of  the  burners, 
when  the  flame  will  go  out  by  itself.  In  this  way  a  much 
evener  burning  wick  will  be  secured  than  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  by  cutting.  If  the  wicks  fit  properly,  and  the  racks 
work  evenly,  all  that  will  be  necessary  whenever  the  lamp 
is  lighted  is  to  wipe  the  crust  off  the  wicks — scissors  will 
not  be  required.  The  lamp  is  now  filled  with  oil,  and  it 
will  be  found  to  work  just  as  it  did  when  first  new.  The 
object  in  baking  the  wicks  before  use  is  to  drive  off  all 
trace  of  moisture,  which  is  always  present,  more  or  less, 
in  the  cottons  when  purchased.  When  this  is  done  the 
wicks  last  longer,  and  they  yield  a  better  light;  also,  they 
are  less  likely  to  give  off  unpleasant  fumes.  When  oil 
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lamps  give  off  unpleasant  fumes,  it  may  usually  be  traced 
to  stale  oil  on  the  outside  of  the  cistern  and  on  the  outsides 
of  the  burner  tubes.  These  should  always  be  wiped  per¬ 
fectly  clean  and  dry  before  the  lamp  is  ighted.  The  lamps 
of  modern  lanterns  and  enlarging  apparatus  are  now  so 
well  constructed  that  if  the  points  above  alluded  to  receive 
proper  attention  there  will  be  no  unpleasant  fumes  from 
them. 

*  *  * 

International  In  Friday  week’s  Gazette  an  Order  in 
Copyright.  Council  is  published  notifying  the  ex¬ 

tension  of  the  Berne  Convention  for  the  protection  of  the 
copyright  of  authors  of  literary  and  artistic  works  to  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark  and  the  Faroe  Islands.  The  effect 
of  this  is  that  all  photographs  made  copyright  in  this 
country  will  also  become  copyright  in  Denmark.  Also  that 
all  photographs  made  copyright  in  Denmark  will  be  copy¬ 
right  here.  This  is  another  country  that  has  just  come 
within  the  Berne  Convention.  America  has  always  held 
aloof  from  this,  with  the  result  that  English  works  are 
pirated  through  thick  and  thin  in  the  United  States,  as 
British  and  Continental  publishers  know  to  their  cost. 
Of  course,  American  works  can  be  reproduced  here,  but 
then  there  are  comparatively  few  that  English  publishers 
would  care  to  copy. 

*  *  * 

Some  little  while  ago  a  professional  pho- 
Disochured  Lenses  tographer  brought  under  our  notice  a 

Photort|*a)ChirCma*  °  Por^ra^  lens  which  was  abnor¬ 

mally  slow  in  action,  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  reason  for  its  being  so.  The  instrument  was  for 
whole-plate  pictures,  and  bore  the  name  of  a  once  well- 
known  French  optician.  The  image  it  yielded  was  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  average  modern  portrait  lens  of  the 
Petzval  form,  and  the  ratio  of  its  aperture  was  equal  to  f4. 
But  upon  trial  it  was,  as  our  friend  said,  very  slow,  and 
required  fully  one-third  longer  exposure  than  did  another 
lens  of  similar  type  and  similar  aperture — f4.  At  first 
sight,  there  was  nothing  apparent  to  account  for  the  dis¬ 
crepancy,  though  we  suspected  to  what  it  was  due.  On 
removing  the  lenses  from  the  mount,  we  found,  on  putting 
them — particularly  the  front  combination — on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  that,  as  we  surmised,  they  were  yellow,  or 
not  so  white  as  the  glasses  used  in  modern  lenses.  Not  only 
was  one  of  the  elements  yellow,  but  the  balsam  with  which 
the  pair  were  cemented  together  had  also  become  yellow. 
Here  was  the  slowness  of  the  instrument  fully  accounted 
for.  At  the  time  this  lens  was  made  glass  of  the  same 
quality  as  that  now  used  was  not  available,  and  opticians 
had  perforce  to  employ  such  as  was  then  made,  and  that 
was  sometimes  afterwards  affected  by  light.  Canada  balsam 
also  often  becomes  yellow  with  age,  and  in  this  case  it  had 
become  so  to  a  marked  degree.  Very  diverse  opinions  have 
from  time  to  time  been  expressed  as  to  whether  ortho- 
chromatised  plates  give  an  improvedcolourrendering  unless 
they  are  used  with  a  colour  screen.  Some  plates  un¬ 
doubtedly  do,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  they  would 
if  one  were  employed.  Now,  with  a  lens  such  as  the  one 
in  question  there  is  little  doubt  that  colour  rendering  would 
be  better  than  with  one  in  which  the  glasses  and  the  balsam 
with  which  they  are  cemented  were  perfectly  white,  as 
they  are  with  the  best  lenses  of  modern  construction,  for, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  old  lens  would  to  an  extent  act  as 
a  colour  screen,  and  so  retard  the  passage  of  the  blue 
rays.  So  far  as  modern  lenses  arc  concerned,  there  is  very 
little  risk  of  the  glasses  changing  in  colour, but  there  may  be 
with  regard  to  the  balsam  used  for  cementing  the  elements 
of  the  combinations  together  after  the  lenses  have  been 
made  suns  years.  Therefore,  in  making  comparative  ex¬ 


periments  in  orthochromatic  photography,  it  will  be  well 
to  use  only  the  same  lenses  in  all  the  experiments,  and  also 
to  see  that  they  are  as  nearly  free  from  colour  as  is  pos¬ 
sible,  otherwise  the  results  may  possibly  be  somewhat  I 
misleading. 

*  *  * 

City  Pictures.  14  wil1  b.f  remembered  that  a  fortnight 
ago  we  alluded  to  the  pictures  to  be  seen 
in  the  City  Art  Gallery  at  the  Guildhall.  Since  then,  the! 
Corporation  have  received  another  gift  of  valuable  pictures. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  a  letter  was 
read  from  the  solicitors  to  the  late  Mr.  George  Gilbert, 
intimating  that  that  gentleman  had,  by  his  will,  bequeathed  !• 
a  number  of  pictures  by  his  brother,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A., 
to  the  Corporation  for  their  Art  Gallery,  This  is  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  Corporation’s  art  collection.  If  the! 
donations  and  bequests  to  the  City’s  art  collection  goes  on 
at  the  rate  it  has  been  doing  for  the  past  few  years,  we  ' 
suspect  that  the  Corporation  will,  ere  long,  have  to  take ! 
into  consideration  the  extension  of  the  galleries  for  their 
exhibition,  but  we  opine  that  the  Common  Council  will  be 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

*  *  * 

A  Guide  to  At  the  Congress  for  Applied  Chemistry, 
Permanence  of  Leo  Backland  described  a  method  of 
Silver  Prints.  testing  silver  prints  as  a  guide  to  their; 
relative  prospect  of  permanence.  The  chief  enemies  of1 
silver  prints  are,  in  his  opinion,  sulphur  and  ammonium 
compounds,  which  may  always  be  found  in  the  atmosphere 
in  small  quantities.  In  consideration  of  this,  Herr  Back-j 
land  suggests  that  samples  of  the  prints  to  be  tested  should, 
be  placed  in  a  closed  vessel  and  exposed  to  the  fumes  ofi 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  A  large  glass  receiver,  containing, 
a  small  dish,  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  the  sulphide, 
will  be  found  very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  vessel 
may  be  closed  with  a  glass  plate.  According  to  the  length 
of  time  the  prints  may  be  able  to  resist  this  test,  the  pros-j 
pects  of  their  lasting  may  be  estimated.  Herr  Backland, 
found  that  prints  which  remained  unaffected  were  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  under  ordinary; 
conditions.  We  have  no  doubt  this  is  true,  but  it  does  not! 
follow  that  the  prints  which  did  not  resist  the  test  were 
worthless.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  if  duplicates  of  the 
other  samples  were  also  kept  for  ten  years  under  the  samej 
conditions,  and  with  what  result. 

*  *  * 

A  Monster  From  the  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitund 
Enlargement.  we  gather  that,  at  the  recent  exhibitin'! 
held  by  the  German  Photographers’  Association,  at  Dres 
den,  an  enlargement  of  unusual  dimensions  was  exhibite  i 
by  the  Neue  Photographische  Gesellschaft,  the  well-know 
manufacturers  of  bromide  paper.  The  subject  was  a  pan<  , 
ramie  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  extending  from  Vesuviu 
on  the  one  side  to  Capri  on  the  other.  The  camera  wa 
set  up  at  Castell  S.  Martino,  and  six  negatives  made 
These  measured  about  lO^in.  by  8^in.  each,  and  care  war 
taken  that  a  continuous  view  was  obtained.  With  an  en 
larging  apparatus,  fitted  with  a  condenser  12^in.  in  dia 
meter,  six  prints  upon  bromide  paper  were  made.  Thesi 
enlargements  measured  59in.  by  79in.,  and  it  will  be  clea 
to  every  photographer  that  the  great  difficulty  lay  in  pro 
ducing  prints  which  could  be  joined  up  without  attracting 
attention.  The  exposures  had  to  be  very  carefully  timed 
and  ranged  from  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
The  development  also  required  special  contrivances,  as  th 
six  prints  were  treated  as  a  continuous  band,  and  deve 
loped  simultaneously.  A  large  wheel  was  construc-te* 
about  6ft.  wide,  with  a  diameter  of  over  13ft.  and  circum 
ference  of  about  41ft.  This  was  erected  on  a  suitabl 
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caffold.  Three  troughs  for  the  developer,  clearing  solu- 
ion,  and  fixing  baths  were  provided,  and  about  two  cubic 
netres  of  ehch  solution  were  used.  Another  gigantic  trough, 
,lmost  50ft.  long,  was  used  for  washing  the  print.  These 
roughs  were  provided  with  wheels,  and  ran  on  a  tramway, 
i’errous  oxalate  was  used  for  development,  and  dilute 
facial  acetic  acid  for  clearing  the  print.  Two  reserve 
olutions — one  of  stronger  developer  and  the  other  of  acid 
Dr  accelerating  or  retarding  the  development  locally,  as 
ccasion  required — were  also  employed.  These  solutions 
ere  applied  with  sponges.  When  the  development  was 
omplete,  further  action  was  checked  by  sponging  the  print 
■ith  dilute  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  clearing  bath  was 
[lowed  to  act  for  twenty  minutes,  and  the  fixing  bath  for 
>rty-five  minutes.  The  final  washing  lasted  eight  hours, 
ad  about  300  cubic  metres  of  water  were  used.  All  these 
perations  were  conducted  in  the  open,  at  night.  The 
rint  was  retouched,  but  not  more  than  is  usual  in  enlarge¬ 
ments.  A  duplicate  of  the  enlargement  will  be  exhibited 
b  the  works  of  the  Neue  Photographische  Gesellschaft, 
id  this  will  afterwards  be  sent  to  the  St.  Louis  Exhibi- 
on.  Will  the  Yankees  be  eclipsed  ? 


WATCH-CASE  PORTRAITURE. 

EFERENCE  has  several  times  of  late  been  made  to  portraits 
lockets,  brooches,  and  similar  articles,  and  that  a  taste 
r  this  class  of  picture  seems  to  be  on  the  increase, 
weral  times  lately  we  have  been  asked  through  the  corre- 
ondence  column  as  to  how  portraits  are  produced  on 
ch  things  as  the  domes  of  watch-cases,  match-boxes, 
?arette-cases,  and  suchlike  articles,  the  surfaces  of  which 
e  not  protected  with  glass,  as  in  the  case  of  lockets  and 
nilar  trinkets.  The  pictures  in  the  latter  are  usually 
dinary  paper  prints,  by  any  process.  The  former  are 
otures  on  the  metal  itself,  and  are  not  protected  with 
iss,  but  with  a  very  hard  and  resistant  varnish,  which  is, 
fact,  a  transparent  lacquer,  as  hard  as  that  on  our  lenses, 

■  d  will  bear  almost  as  much  rough  usage. 

Some  couple  of  years  or  so  ago  (see  Page  451  of  the 
dume  for  1901),  we  gave  full  working  details  of  a  method 
(  producing  these  pictures,  and  to  that  article  we  have 
hm  time  to  time  had  to  refer  inquirers,  space  being  much 
i>  limited  in  the  “Answers”  column  to  give  such  details 
1  would  be  of  practical  value  to  the  inquirers.  We  shall 
e  briefly  epitomise  the  method  therein  described,  and 
f  o  detail  a.  modified  method  that  some  will  prefer  to  the 
in  question. 

n  the  method  before  described  the  pictures  are  pro- 
)  3ed  on  collodio-chloride  paper,  and  the  film  transferred 
m  that  to  the  metal.  Here  is  the  method  of  procedure 
-t‘st  make  up  the  following:  — 

No.  1. 

Plain  collodion,  of  a  tough  character,  1  ounce. 

Venice  turpentine,  20  drops. 

Castor  oil,  10  drops. 

Spirit  of  camphor,  2  drops. 

1  s  will  require  mixing  with  alcohol  and  ether,  about  a 
1  rter  of  an  ounce  of  each  to  the  above  proportions. 

No.  2. 

White  of  an  egg. 

Water,  2  ounces. 

Liquor  ammonia,  3  drops. 

■into  a  bottle  and  shake  well  for  some  minutes,  allow 
ettle,  and  then  filter. 

0^ere.  the  method  of  working.  A  print,  vignetted  or 
-rwise,  is  made  on  glossy  collodio-chloride  paper,  toned, 

,  washed,  and  dried  as  usual.  The  print  is  then  flowed 


over  with  the  collodion,  which  is  allowed  to  set  firmly. 
The  object  of  this  coating  is  to  strengthen  the  image  film 
for  the  after  operations.  When  the  collodion  has  set  firmly, 
the  face  of  the  print  is  coated  with  a  mountant  — such  as 
Higgins’ — and  then  squeegeed  on  to  a  clean  piece  of  glass 
and  allowed  to  dry.  The  plate  is  then  put  into  warm,  but 
not  hot,  water,  so  as  to  slightly  soften  the  paper.  It  is 
then  taken  out,  and  the  paper  carefully  rubbed  away  with 
the  ball  of  the  finger  from  that  portion  of  the  subject  only 
that  is  desired  in  the  finished  result.  Possibly  the  plate 
may  require  to  be  immersed  two  or  three  times  in  the 
warm  water  to  further  soften  the  paper  before  it  can  all 
be  got  away.  The  object  in  rubbing  the  paper  away  from 
only  the  portion  of  the  subject  that  is  required  in  the 
finished  picture  is  that  the  paper  margin  will  serve  as  a 
support  in  handling  the  delicate  collodion  film  in  an  after¬ 
operation.  When  all  the  paper  has  been  got  off,  the  plate 
is  put  into  very  hot  water,  when  the  picture  will  become 
detached  from  the  glass.  It  is  then  allowed  to  dry.  When 
dry  the  paper  margin  is  cut  off  and  the  film  neatly  trimmed 
to  the  size  of  the  watch-case  or  what  not,  with  a  pair  of 
sharp  scissors. 

The  article,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  now  flowed  over 
with  the  albumen  mixture,  and  without  delay  the  film  pic¬ 
ture  is  placed  in  position  upon  it,  and  pressed  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  it,  a  soft  silk  handkerchief  being  used  for  the 
purpose,  care  being  taken  that  all  creases  in  the  collodion 
are  removed  as  far  as  possible.  Then,  without  further 
delay,  flow  over  with  “  Zafron  Enamel  103,”*  when  it  will 
be  found  that  any  slight  creases  in  the  film  will  disappear. 
The  picture  is  then  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  which 
will  take  several  hours — ten  or  more,  according  to  the 
temperature.  The  picture  is  then  finished,  and  the  varnish 
with  which  it  is  protected  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  a 
colourless  lacquer.  This  is  the  method  of  working  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  article  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and,  as  will 
be  seen,  it  is  exceedingly  simple.  It  should,  however,  be. 
borne  in  mind  that  after  all  we  only  have  a  silver  picture,, 
although  it  is  produced  by  theoretically  the  most  perma¬ 
nent  of  all  silver  processes. 

We  have,  however,  seen  some  very  fine  portraits  on  the 
domes  of  watch-cases,  produced,  we  believe,  in  Switzerland, 
which  were  obviously  by  the  carbon  process,  as  evidenced 
by  the  relief  they  possessed.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
to  know  how  they  may  be  made,  as  they  are  undoubtedly 
permanent.  Here  is  the  procedure.  Carbon  tissue  is. 
printed  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  clean  glass  plate  is  then 
waxed  and  polished  in  the  usual  manner,  and  coated  with 
a  thick  enamel  collodion,  and  after  it  has  been  allowed  to 
set  firmly  it  is  put  into  cold  water  and  well  washed  to 
remove  all  trace  of  the  solvents.  The  exposed  tissue  is 
then  softened  and  squeegeed  upon  it,  and  after  resting  the 
usual  time  the  picture  is  developed  in  the  usual  way.  It  is 
then  alumed,  rinsed,  and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly.  The 
watch-case  dome  or  other  article  to  which  the  picture  is  to 
be  transferred  is  then  cleaned  and  coated  with  a  warm 
solution  of  gelatine,  to  which  a  little  chrome  alum  has  been 
added  say,  Nelson’s  No.  1  gelatine,  quarter  of  an  ounce; 
water,  five  ounces ;  chrome  alum,  three  grains  dissolved  in 
half  an  ounce  of  water,  and  then  mixed.  It  is  then  allowed 
to  dry.  Next,  a  penknife  is  run  round  the  edges  of  the 
glass  supporting  the  carbon  picture,  and  the  film  stripped 
off.  Then  it  is  trimmed  to  the  size  desired,  as  in  the  case 
with  the  collodio-chloride  picture.  The  dome  of  the 
watch-case — which  it  is  needless  to  say  must  be  removed 
from  the  watch — is  then  immersed  in  warm  water,  together 
with  the  film  picture,  and  as  soon  as  the  gelatine  coating 

*  This  varnish  may  be  had  from  the  Frederick  Crane  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  22,  Newhall-street,  Birmingham. 
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has  assumed  the,  to  carbon  workers,  well-known  slimy 
state  the  two  are  removed  in  contact,  and  well  pressed  to¬ 
gether  with  a  soft  handkerchief,  avoiding  puckers  in  the 
film.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously. 
The  picture  is  then  varnished  with  “  Zafron,”  as  directed 
with  the  silver  picture.  In  this  way  we  get  a  picture 
about  the  stability  of  which  there  is  no  question.  It  may 
he  mentioned  that  in  producing  pictures  of  this  class  by 
the  carbon  process  it  is  desirable  to  select  a  tissue  that 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  pigment  to  gelatine,  such 
as  those  known  as  “  gravura  ”  or  “  mezzotint  ”  tissues,  as 
with  them  the  relief  in  the  finished  result  will  not  be  so 
conspicuous  as  when  the  ordinary  tissues  are  employed. 

- ♦ - — 

THE  MICRO-PLANAR  LENS. 

The  following  pages  give  the  result  of  a  series  of  photo-micro¬ 
graphs  taken  by  the  writer  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
value  for  photo  micrography  of  the  micro-planar  lens  with 
the  microscopic  objective.  The  adaptation  of  the  photographic 
lens  for  microscopic  investigation  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  The  micro-planar  lens  is  merely  an  anastigmat  lens 
of  very  short  focus.  In  addition  to  the  usual  flange  for  fitting 
to  ah  ordinary  camera  the  lens  is  provided  with  an  R.M.S. 
screw,  and  is  consequently  available  for  photo-micrography. 
Lenses  of  varying  foci,  fitted  with  the  R.M.S.  screw  may  be 
obtained.  The  highest-power  micro-planar  is  of  about  fin., 
and  the  lowest  2in.  focus. 

These  lenses  are  not  supplied  at  present  with  a  shorter  focus 
than  fin.,  as  for  very  high  magnifications  the  anastigmat  lens 
is  of  little  practical  value  owing  to  its  small  numerical  aper¬ 
ture.  The  difference  in  construction  between  a  micro-planar 
and  an  ordinary  micro-objective  is  shown  in  the  following  dia¬ 
grams.  A  gives  the  combinations  of  lenses  in  a  micro-planar 
and  B  the  combinations  of  a  common  type  of  low-power  micro¬ 
objective  :  — 


A.  -B. 

Micro-planar  Combinations  Combination  of  Lenses 

of  Lenses.  in  ordinary  Micro-objective. 

The  micro-planar,  as  with  the  larger  lenses,  is  provided  with 
an  iris  diaphragm.  Tn  photo-micrography  the  lens  will  usually 
be  found  to  give  sufficient  depth  of  definition  with  open  aper¬ 
ture,  but  when  objects  requiring  exceptional  depth  of  definition 
are  being  photographed  the  lens  can  be  stopped  down  to  F.  11  or 
wen  F.  16,  though,  of  course,  in  such  cases,  the  exposure  will  be 
somewhat  prolonged.  A  photo-micrograph,  with  the  lens 
■stopped  down  to  F.  16,  is  given  in  Fig.  IV.  When  photograph- 
ing  specimens  in  which  a  large  field  and  considerable  depths 
of  definition  is  required,  the  micro-planar  gives  decidedly 
stiperioi  results  to  those  obtained  with  an  ordinary  micro¬ 
objective  ;  but  when  the  subject  contains  any  delicate  mark¬ 
ings,  and  depth  of  definition  is  not  required,  such  as  thin 
sections  with  minute  details,  the  ordinary  micro-objective  is 
preferable  owing  to  its  higher  numerical  aperture.  The  micro- 
planar  lens  can  be  used  with  an  eyepiece  for  the  purjiose  of 
selecting  tin-  slide,  or  finding  the  required  portion  of  an  object, 
befnis  photographing  the  slide,  but  the  lens  is  by  no  means 
suited  for  working  with  the  eyepiece. 


The  specimens  photographed  in  the  following  illustration1 
were  selected  as  being  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  testing  tie 
lens  under  varying  conditions.  The  objectives  employed  were  , 
l|in.  Ross-Zeiss  micro-planar  and  an  ordinary  micro-object iv. 
of  the  same  focal  length.  The  condition  of  lighting,  etc. 
were  in  all  cases  the  same  for  both  lenses. 


Fig  I. — Moth's  Eggs  (Opaque).  Photographed  with  ordinary 
micro-objective. 

The  illustration  (Fig.  I.),  is  a  photograph  of  a  group  c 
moths’  eggs  taken  with  the  ordinary  microscope  objective 
Fig.  II.  shows  the  same  slide  photographed  with  the  plan;! 
lens. 


Fig.  II. — Moth’s  Eggs.  Photographed  with  micro-planar 
lens,  1§  in.  focus. 

In  Fig.  I.  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  image  is,  as  a  wlu| 
less  sharp  than  that  given,  by  the  micro-planar  in  Fig.  II. 

These  illustrations  were  selected  for  the  pui’pose  of  observ 
the  comparative  depth  of  definition  in  the  centre  of  the  fiekl 
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In  this  case  the  planar  lens  has  the  advantage  over  the  ordi- 
Lary  objective,  as  the  moths’  eggs  require  considerable  depth 
>f  focus  to  give  definition  from  apex  to  base  of  the  objects.  In 
his  illustration  the  planar  was  worked  at  full  aperture. 

Figs.  III.  and  IVj.  are  photographs  of  a  slide  that  gave  a 
everer  test,  for  depth  of  definition  and  covering  power,  than 


Fig.  III. — Frosted  Silver  (Opaque).  Photographed  with  micro¬ 
objective. 


ie  preceding  subject.  Fig.  III.  was  taken  by  the  ordinary 
icro-objective,  and  the  silver  crystals,  that  form  the  subject  of 
mparison,  are  here'  only  sharply  defined  in  a  few  places,  while 
e  remainder  of  the  picture  is  more  or  less  blurred.  In  photo- 


y  IV  ■  —  Frosted  Silver.  Photographed  with  micro-planar  lens. 


is  infinitely  superior  to  Fig.  III.  We  now  come  to  a  specimen 
in  which  the  ordinary  objective  has  the  advantage  over  the 
micro-planar.  Figs.  Y.  and  YI.  are  from  a  thin  section  cf 
fern,  and  as  the  object  requires  no  depth  of  definition,  but 
merely  the  resolution  of  fine  detail,  the  micro-objective  gives 
a  better  representation  of  the  original.  It  will  be  noticed  that 


Fig.  V.— Longitudinal  Section  of  Fern  (Transparent). 
Photographed  with  micro-objective. 


the  delicate  markings  of  the  section  are  brought  out  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  by  this  lens  than  by  tire  micro-planar.  The  fern  slide, 
Figs.  V.  and  VI.,  being  transparent,  was  taken  with  transmitted 
light,  the  other  test  subjects,  being  opaque,  were  photographed 
by  reflected  light.  The  foregoing  illustrations  prove  that, 
though  in  some  cases  the  microscope  objective  is  superior  to  the 


Fig.  VI  —Longitudinal  Section  of  Fern.  Photographed 
with  micro-planar  lens 


I 

1 

1 

1 


Thing  Fig.  IV.  the  planar  lens  was  stopped  down  to  F.  16, 
1  in  this  subject  the  superiority  of  the  anastigmat  is  indis¬ 
table.  With  full  aperture  the  image  was  not  sharply  de- 
id  all  over  the  plate,  but  when  stopped  down  almost  all 
:  crystals  were  brought  into  focus,  and  the  resulting  picture 


anastigmat  lens,  the  latter  is,  as  a  rule,  the  superior  instru¬ 
ment  for  photo-micrographic  purposes.  Of  course,  in  each  test 
the  position  of  slide,  microscope,  and  camera,  and  the  method 
of  illumination,  remained  the  same  for  both  lenses. 

J.  I.  PlGG. 
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GUM  BICHROMATE. 

Whenever  I  think  of  it,  I  am  always  tempted  to  wonder  why 
the  profession  do  not  make  more  use  of  this  process,  by  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  the  immense  possibilities  it  places  in  their 
hands,  in  the  securing  of  an  individuality  which  in  a  business 
means  a  proprietary  trade,  and  an  asset  of  no  mean  value. 
Personally,  I  can  see  no  other  reason  for  such  neglect  than  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  simplicity  of  the  process — it  is  always 
the  unknown  that  frightens — an  absence  of  thought  of  the 
advantages  to  be  secured,  and  a  want  of  enterprise  in  striking  a 
new  line  which  is  unfortunately  one  of  the  predominating 
features  of  our  race.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  case,  and  as  the  latter  are  fewer  and  can  be  very  easily 
removed,  we  will  attend  to  them  first.  It  is  said  the  process 
is  slow  and  uncertain,  and  would  not  prove  popular  at  the 
finish.  As  regards  speed,  I  would  undertake  to  finish  a  dozen 
cabinets,  mounted  complete,  in  half  the  time  that  they  could 
be  turned  out  in  P.O.P.  Even  if  they  were  thrown  into  water 
and  allowed  to  develop  themselves,  they  would  be  all  through 
under  the  hour,  and  with  no  fixing  and  no  washing,  and 
dried  rapidly  before  a  fire,  they  would  be  ready  for  mounting 
within  a  few  minutes  after  they  leave  the  water.  Neither  need 
there  be  any  uncertainty  whatever  working  under  the  almost 
similar  daily  conditions  and  methodical  routine  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  As  regards  the  contention  that  the  public  would 
not  have  it  at  the  finish,  this  same  argument  was  used  against 
both  bromide  and  platinotype,  which  has  been  completely  fal¬ 
sified  on  result.  Turning  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  ledger, 

I  claim  in  its  favour  cheapness,  simplicity,  variety,  in¬ 
dividuality,  novelty,  superiority,  and  a  greater  claim  for  the 
professional  to  the  title  of  “photographic  artist.”  Dealing 
first  with  cost,  that  primary  consideration  which  obtrudes  itself 
into  all  our  concerns,  beyond  the  outlay  for  paper  and  the 
price  of  gum — the  cheapest  does  as  well  as  the  dearest — colour, 
and  brushes,  a  few  shillings  will  provide  the  whole  outfit. 
If,  indeed,  there  is  any  other  printing  medium  that  costs  as 
little  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  of  it.  The  gum,  colour,  and 
bichromate  have  but  to  be  mixed  and  spread  on  fairly  evenly 
— without  any  hard-and-fast  formulae — and  that  is  all.  With 
just  a  trifling  amount  of  experience  any  ordinary  intelligent 
assistant  could  prepare  all  the  paper  required  in  a  very  short 
time  ;  and  is  there  anything  as  simple? 

The  only  process  offering  similar  variety  as  regards  colour 
is  carbon,  and  this  is  more  expensive,  infinitely  longer  to  work, 
necessitating  transfer,  limit  of  exposure,  and  liability  to  blister, 
while  as  regards  detail,  which  bogey  is  fast  disappearing,  on  a 
smooth  paper  gum  will  give  all  the  detail  and  half-tone  re¬ 
quisite  or  desired.  Take  Demachy’s  work,  for  example ;  of 
course,  all  cannot  be  Demachys,  but  they  would  surprise  them¬ 
selves  how  near  they  could  get  with  but  a  little  practice  in 
this  really  simple  process.  Individuality,  so  glibly  talked  of 
and  yet  so  little  practised,  is  an  asset  to  a  professional 
worker  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  yet  is  so  barely 
appreciated.  Either  dainty  or  vigorous  sketchy  effects  (accord¬ 
ing  to  subject)  can  be  easily  produced  by  simply  partially 
removing,  modulating,  or  breaking  up  the  background  with 
the  brush,  and  every  copy  may  be  treated  differently.  And 
why  should  they  all  be  alike?  Repetition  suggests  a  machine, 
and  a  machine-made  look  does  not  so  easily  lend  itself  to  a 
higher  charge.  But  the  appearance  of  hand-work,  “done  by 
hand,”  as  apart  from  “machine-made” — so  understood,  valued, 
and  charged  for  by  our  bootmakers  and  tailors — is  not  worked 
to  its  full  value  by  the  profession  in  which  it  is  genuinely  worth 
Ihe  extra  money.  Novelty — do  not  the  milliners,  drapers,  and 
fancy  dealers  know  how  to  run  this  claim  ! — both  in  colour  and 


general  treatment  can  be  so  simply  obtained,  legitimat, 
charged  for,  and  willingly  paid,  that  neglect  in  this  item  aid 
is  almost  criminal  to  a  man  in  such  a  profession,  in  wh 
his  chief  asset  should  be  situated  in  his  head.  As  regal 
superiority  of  results,  there  can  be  no  vestige  of  doubt  •  I 
with  the  far  greater  range,  richness,  and  depth  obtainable 
gum,  ordinary  silver  printing  can  in  no  way  compare  * 
respecting  permanency,  there  being  nothing  in  the  process  lia 
to  fade,  the  results  should  last  as  long  as  the  paper. 

And  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  gum  offers  in  a  simple  s 
easy  way  a  far  greater  scope  to  be  treated  artistically  than  • 
other  process,  and  makes  a  greater  claim  to  be  considered , 
work  of  art  at  the  finish.  For  instance,  taking  a  life-si: 
head,  and  treating  it  in  this  way,  mounting  it  on  an  untrimn  ( 
sheet  of  Whatman’s  paper,  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  tr,  3 
enlargements,  and  would  make  a  bolder  bid  to  be  conside  I 
art,  and  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  cultured,  also  to  th  ? 
who  think  they  are,  to  those  who  know  it  is  the  ri  t 
thing  to  aim  at,  and  those  novelty-seekers,  all  f 
which  classes  are  prepared  to  pay,  and  pay  w 
for  the  indulgence  of  their  own  particular  tastes.  Ail 
is  not  this  worth  something  to  him  who  has  been  bam - 
ingly,  but  not  discourteously,  described  as  the  bread-a - 
butter  photographer  ?  And  would  not  he  be  justified  in  chargi^ 
and  would  not  he  obtain,  something  extra  for  the  work?[ 
recently  took  “a  head  in  gum”  to  one  of  the  largest  pit 
and  picture  dealers  in  the  kingdom  to  be  framed,  and  blan V 
asked  the  attendant  what  it  was.  He  examined  it  critica  , 
cautiously,  and  carefully,  and  then  unhesitatingly  pronoun  ! 
it  a  “  crayon  drawing,”  which  as  a  marketable  commocf 
is  of  greater  value  than  a  mere  photograph — however  <  - 
paraging  it  may  appear  to  us  photographers  generally.  It  i  y 
be  urged  that  work  treated  in  this  way  would  not  appeal  o 
all  ;  but  the  silver  print  might  still  be  given  to  those  at  presjt 
preferring  it,  but  the  higher  ideal  might  with  pecuniary  - 
vantage  be  offered  to  what  will  prove  an  extra  and  increasg 
section  of  the  public,  and  would  tend  to  a  rise  in  the  standd 
of  education,  an  increased  pecuniary  consideration  of  |e 
worker,  and  a  more  exalted  position  in  the  world  of  art,  r 
the  profession.  J.  Page  Crop 


The  Rontgen  Society’s  next  ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  Id 
on  Thursday,  November  5th,  1903,  at  20,  Hanover  Square,  i  :n 
the  chair  will  be  taken  at  8.30  p.m.  The  president  will  openie 
session  with  an  address. 

The  Cynicus  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  of  Tayport,  Fife,  e, 
kindly  send  us  a  few  of  their  hand-coloured  lantern  slides  afte  he 
originals  by  “  Cynicus.”  The  Company  have  a  popular  lectu  of 
“  Cynicus  ”  and  his  work,  illustrated  by  numerous  coloured  s  is, 
after  the  style  of  the  sample  sent.  These  can  be  had  apart  froi  he 
complete  lecture,  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  introducing  ding 
intervals  of  cinematograph  entertainments. 

On  Tuesday,  October  20th,  Torbay  Camera  Society  held  anht- 
door  meeting  fc,r  work  at  Bradley  Woods,  near  Newton  Afc 
These  woods  are  rich  in  subjects  either  for  the  painter  or  p 
grapher,  and  there  was  no  dearth  of  occupation  for  the  party,  < ier 
in  dealing  with  the  little  river,  or  the  woodland  itself.  Midwa 
the  woods  is  an  old  mill,  the  house  of  which  is  understood  1 
an  old  manor  house.  It  is  quaint  and  interesting  as  an  examf 
domestic  architecture,  and  photographing  it  formed  part  ol 
programme.  Photographs  were  also  taken  of  the  Bradley  ^ 
House,  the  front  cf  which  is  decorated  with  very  quaint  corbel 
carvings.  The  house  itself  dates  from  the  12th  century,  and 
formerly  a  Catholic  chapel.  The  windows  are  of  a  very  chajing 
character,  and  several  studies  of  these  were  secured.  Thoug' 
weather  left  much  to  be  desired,  underfoot,  yet  on  the  whole  i 
excellent  for  the  purpose  of  the  outing. 
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hints  on  making  lantern  slides  by  the 

CARBON  PROCESS. 

|  Tor  those  who  make  lantern  slides  by  contact,  and  desire 
ariety  of  colour  in  their  series,  there  is  but  one  process  offering 
ny  degree  of  certainty,  at  least  as  regards  resultant  tone, 
nd  that  is  the  carbon  process.  Indeed,  it  is  amazing  why  so 
lany  lantern  slide  makers  are  content  to  take  all  the  risks  and 
ut  up  with  all  the  waste  attendant  upon  the  production  of 
ransparencies  by  ordinary  lantern  plates,  when  the  carbon 
rocess  offers  itself  at  half  the  cost,  and  without  any  of  the 
tumbling-blocks  with  which  the  exposure,  development,  and 
ubsequent  toning  of  silver  slides  is  replete.  The  only  outlay 
aquired  to  make  a  dozen  carbon  lantern  slides  is  5d.  for  a 
acket  of  g-plate  carbon  tissue  (which  can  be  procured,  already 
jnsitised,  in  all  the  colours  about  to  be  recommended),  and 
:arce  as  much  for  a  dozen  ordinary  cover  glasses,  if,  indeed, 
lese  are  not  already  in  hand.  The  tissues  best  suited  for 
intern  projection  are  engraving  black,  standard  brown,  sea- 
reen,  and  dark  blue.  Italian  green  and  the  sepias  and  red 
ialk — particularly  the  former — do  not  seem  to  make  satis- 
ictory  slides,  and  the  colours  recommended  afford  plenty  of 
iriety.  There  is,  of  course,  the  special  “  transparency”  tissues, 

:  the  finest  possible  grain,  but  this  is  confined  to  one  colour, 
warm  black,  and  is  2d.  a  dozen  dearer.  The  tissue  bought, 
l  inch  is  cut  off  the  ^-plate  pieces  to  square  them  to  3gin, 
id  then  the  material  is  ready  for  use.  The  simplest  way  to 
rint  a  lantern  slide  in  carbon  and  to  be  as  certain  of  getting 
;  correct  an  exposure  as  though  one  were  printing  in  P.O.P.,  is 
proceed  as  follows.  Procure  a  box  of  those  convenient 
bite-ruled  “Primus”  masks,  provided  by  Butcher  and  Son 
r  those  who  prefer  to  cut  their  own  shapes.  Make  an  open- 
g  in  one  of  these  mats,  just  a  line  larger  all  round  than 
e  mark  intended  for  the  finished  picture  from  the  negative 
)out  to  be  printed  from  will  be.  This  mark  is  sure  to  come 
1  some  side  or  part  of  the  negative  sufficient  to  serve  as  a 
uge  in  printing.  The  gauge  is  provided  by  a  strip  of 
O.P.,  secured  with  a  touch  of  paste  to  that  portion  of  the 
ask  blocking  out  the  biggest  portion  of  the  negative,  or, 
lere  there  is  a  choice,  that  part  most  typical  of  the  whole, 
le  mask  is  placed,  of  course,  with  the  side  to  which  the  P.O.P. 
msitive  side  up)  is  attached,  face  down  on  the  negative, 
ere,  then,  in  one  operation,  the  safe-edging  and  means  of 
itching  the  progress  of  printing  is  secured  ;  while,  of  course, 
e  mask,  replenished  with  fresh  P.O.P.  in  place  of  the  old, 
n  be  used  over  and  over  again,  and  finally  as  a  permanent 
ask  in  a  finished  slide,  if  desired.  The  carbon  tissue  will  be 
fficiently  printed  to  yield  a  good  transparency  when  the 
O.P.  attains  the  saipe  depth  as  would  be  allowed  for  its 
linary  toning,  supposing  the  tissue  to  be  used  two  or  three 
ys  after  sensitising.  It  is  better,  however,  to  be  on  the 
ie  of  over,  rather  than  under,  exposure.  The  writer  believes 
e  idea  to  be  general  that  a  coating  of  insoluble  gelatine  is 
cessary  for  glasses  used  to  support  the  carbon  image.  But 
Ms  is  not  the  case,  as  it  was  discovered  one  day,  when,  by 
stake,  the  tissue  was  squeegeed  on  to  the  uncoated  side 
the  glass,  to  which  the  tissues  adhered  equally  as  well  and 
th  as  satisfactory  results  as  though  the  prepared  side  had 
m  used.  Since  this  incident  the  writer  has  invariably  used 
nn  cover  glasses,  simply  well  cleaned,  for  transparencies,  and 
s  found  no  single  objection  to  their  use,  while  the  image 
'  tes  m  half  the  time  taken  by  one  made  on  prepared  glass, 
ansfer,  pressure,  development,  etc.,  take  place,  as  usual, 

-  latter  continuing  until  the  high-lights  are  bright  and 
|  :ar.  Some  negatives  refuse  to  yield  but  a  thin  flat  deposit 
the  carbon  process,  throwing  a  lack-lustre  picture  on  the 
-et.  Those  who  make  carbon  lantern  slides  do  not  care  to 


revert  to  the  less  attractive— -to  them— -silver  slides,  with  their 
somewhat  limited  and  not  easily  secured  range  of  tones.  So 
if  a  negative  persistently  yields  in  carbon  a  slide  too  low  in 
tone  to  be  satisfactory,  one  can  retain  the  colour,  but  slightly 
darkened,  and  impart  to  the  slide  the  necessary  “  pluck,”  by 
simply  using  in  place  of  a  plain  cover  glass,  a  somewhat  thin 
ordinary  carbon  plate  transparency.  This  plan  works  splen¬ 
didly,  and  is  an’ idea  which  will  repay  the  extra  trouble  in¬ 
volved.  The  carbon  image  being  removed,  the  one  on  the 
lantern  plate  will  exactly  coincide,  film  protecting  film,  as 
they  lie  face  to  face,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
register  in  binding,  providing  the  second  transparency  has 
been  made,  as  obviously  it  can  be  made,  exactly  in  the  same 
position  on  the  glass  as  the  first  occupies  on  its  glass.  The 
writer,  in  conclusion,  is  prepared  to  guarantee  that  if  these 
hints  be  carefully  followed,  the  percentage  of  spoilt  slides  will 
be  certainly  smaller  than  with  the  less  nicely  gauged  ordinary 
lantern  plates,  and  where  there  is  a  failure,  the  glass  is  easily 
cleaned  and  at  once  ready  for  use  again. 

“  Caledonian.” 


THE  THORNTON -PICKARD  COMPETITION. 

We  are  informed  the  judging  of  the  pictures  entered  in  the  Thornton- 
Pickard  Prize  Competition  has  been  duly  completed.  The  total  number  of 
prints  received  has  been  approximately  the  same  as  last  year, 
though  they  exceed  the  number  entered  in  the  1901  Competition 
The  Company  states :  “  The  standard  of  excellence  in  the  work 
submitted  is,  in  three  classes,  again  higher  than  in  previous  com¬ 
petitions,  some  of  the  subjects  being  of  an  unique  and  interesting 
nature  and  very  skilfully  treated.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
number  of  photographic  competitions  advertised  this  season,  ours 
has  been  a  marked  success,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  we 
are  organising  another  one  on  somewhat  different  lines  for  next 
year.”  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  on  receipt  of  stamps 
to  cover  postage. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  prize  winners :  — 

Class  I. — For  pictures  taken  with  any  of  the  Thomton-Pickard 
cameras,  fitted  with  any  pattern  of  Thornton-Pickard  shutters, 
except  “  Fecal  Plane  ”  and  Stereoscopic :  First  prize,  £10,  Miss 
Agnes  Tomlinson,  Chichester ;  second  prize,  £5,  Miss  Ella  Tomlinson, 
Chichester ;  third  prize,  £3,  Mr.  Aubrey  Harris,  London. '  Six 
prizes,  £2  each:  Mr.  W.  A.  Bratherton,  Barrow-in-Furness ;  Mr. 
Andre  Callier,  Ghent,  Belgium ;  Mr.  J.  Garton,  St.  Helens ;  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  Birkenhead ;  Miss  Mary  C.  Fames,  Llangollen  j  Mr.  H.  A. 
Hawkins,  Rickmansworth. 

Class  II. — For  pictures  taken  with  either  pattern  of  the  Thornton- 
Pickard  “  Focal  Plane  ”  shutters :  First  prize,  £10,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Sargent,  Cardiff ;  second  prize,  £5,  Mrs.  S.  Mahony,  Dalkey,  co. 
Dublin ;  third  prize,  £3,  Mr.  M.  Browne,  Belfast.  Six  prizes,  £2 
each  :  Mr.  C.  J.  Waters,  Epscm ;  Mr.  W.  Reginald  Prior,  Johannes¬ 
burg,  S.A.  ;  Mr.  G.  Anderson,  jun.,  Shawlands,  Glasgow;  Mrs. 
Hughes,  Craigavadj  Mr.  F.  Spalding,  Chelmsford ;  Mr.  E.  Nagel, 
Newtown,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Class  III. — For  pictures  taken  with  any  of  the  various  patterns  of 
the  Thornton-Pickard  shutters,  except  “  Focal  Plane  ”  and  Stereo¬ 
scopic  :  First  prize,  £10,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton,  Four  Oaks,  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  second  prize,  £5,  Mr.  Victor  Stouffs,  Brussels ;  third  prize, 
£3,  Mr.  D.  Dunlop,  Motherwell,  N.B.  Six  prizes,  £2  each  :  Miss 
Sybil  Aird,  Eastbourne;  Mrs.  M.  Preston,  Dura,  Wooton-under- 
Edge;  Mr.  A.  Dura,  Wooton-under-Edge ;  Mr.  T.  Steel,  New 
Brighten ;  Mr.  G.  E.  Low,  Kingstown ;  Messrs.  W.  U.  Kirk  and 
Sons,  Cowes,  I.W. 

Class  IV. — For  stereoscopic  pictures  taken  with  the  Thornton- 
Pickard  stereoscopic  shutter:  First  prize,  £5,  Mr.  W.  P.  Thomson, 
Whalley  Range,  Manchester;  second,  prize,  £3,  Dr.  Cecil  Shaw, 
Belfast ;  third  prize,  £2,  Mr.  T.  G.  Pearce,  Bacchus  Marsh,  Victoria. 
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THE  HYPOTHESES  OF  COLOUR  VISION. 

[Abstracted  from  a  report  made  to  the  Physical  Seminary,  Cornell  University,  1902, 
and  reprinted  from  tire  Physical  Review.] 

III. 

1888.  Chas.  V.  Burton.  “Experiments  on  Colour-perception,  and 
on  a  Photo- Voltaic  Theory  of  Vision.”  Cambridge  Philos. 
Proc.,  Vol.  6,  1886-9,  p.  308. 

The  author  bases  his  theory  upon  experiments  of  Dewar  and 
McKendrick  (Edin.  Philo.  Trans.,  XXVII.,  141),  who  have  shown 
that  there  is  a  considerable  electromotive  force  between  the  anterior 
portions  of  the  eye  and  a  transverse  section  of  the  optic  nerve.  It 
was  found  that  the  current  flowing  was  altered  in  amount  only  when 
light  fell  upon  the  retina.  Y'ellow  and  green  rays  produced  the 
greatest  effect.  The  converse  phenomenon  is  well  known  that  an 
electric  current  applied  to  the  optic  nerve  produces  a  sensation  of 
light. 

The  theory  suggested  is  that  elecvric  currents  in  the  nerve  fibers 
produce  the  sensation  of  light,  and,  if  of  sufficient  intensity,  of  colour 
also.  The  light  of  all  wave-lengths  falling  upon  the  retina  affects 
these  currents  in  various  degrees,  which  produce  the  phenomena  of 
colour.  Persistence  of  vision  is  explained  by  a  reverse  current  due 
to  a  polarising  electromotive  force. 

1888.  A.  Goller.  “Die  Analyse  der  Lichtwellen  clurcli  das  Auge.” 

Dubois-Reymond's  Archiv  fur  Physiologie.  I.  and  II.,  p. 
139.  Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Franklin:  Am.  Jour.  Psych., 
Vol.  2,  1888-9,  p.  155. 

Goller  explains  the  analysis  by  the  eye  of  light  waves  into  sen¬ 
sations  of  differently  coloured  lights  by  rotary  polarisation.  “  Mono¬ 
chromatic  light,  on  entering  the  eye>,  passes  through  the  transparent 
retma,  and  is  reflected  back  from  the  pigment  epithelium  in  a  state 
of  plane  polarisation.  The  outer  members  of  the  cones  play  the  part 
of  a  plate  of  quartz — they  shift  the  plane  of  polarisation  by  a  definite 
angle.  A  molecular  motion  of  much  slower  period  is  then  set  up  in 
the  protoplasm  of  the  inner  members,  and  it  is  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  nervous  filament  to  the  plane  of  this  motion  which  consitutes  the 
sensation  of  colour.  Two  complimentary  colours  are  colours  which 
have  had  their  planes  of  polarisation  rotated,  one  ninety  degrees  more 
than  the  other,  with  a  phase  difference  of  a  quarter  wave-length, 
the  amplitudes  being  the  same.  These  conditions  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  their  superimposed  harmonic  motions  to  produce  the 
motion  of  circular  polarisation,  and  that  would  be  indistinguishable 
from  the  motion  produced  by  all  the  colours  of  white  light  acting 
together. 

Two  vibrations  whose  planes  are  at  different  angles  would  give  an 
elliptic  motion  of  such  a  kind  that  the  direction  of  its  major  axis 
would  give  its  tint,  the  excess  of  the  major  axis  over  the  minor  would 
give  its  saturation,  and  the  minor  axis  would  give  the  amount  of 
white  light  mixed  with  it.” 

1889.  Preobraschensky.  “  Hypothese  de,s  Farbensehens.”  Jour. 

Russ.  Phys.-chem.,  phys.  part.  21,  p.  248.  Abstract:  Jour, 
de  Phys.,  II.,  9,  1890,  p.  538. 

Tn  this  article  the  author  very  seriously  modifies  the  Young- 
Helmholtz  theory.  In  place  of  three  kinds  of  nerve  elements  he 
supposes  two — one  sensitive  to  waves  from  .400  to  .600,  the  other 
to.  those  between  the  wave-lengths  .620  and  .790.  The  simple  sen- 
nations  correspond  to  the  extreme  vibrations.  The  gray  sensation 
is  produced  by  the  simultaneous  impression  of  the  same  intensity  of 
two  colours  equally  distant  from  the  extremes.  The  perception  of 
the  intensity  of  light  is  the  same  in  both  theories. 

1892.  C.  L.  Franklin.  “  Eine  neue  Theorie  der  Lichtempfin- 
dungen.”  Zeit.  fiir  Psych,  und  Physiol,  der  Sinnesorgane, 
4,  p.  211. 

“On  Theories  of  Light-Sensation.”  Mind,  N.  S.,  2, 
1893,  p.  473. 

“  Tn  the  earliest  stage  of  its  development  the  visual  sense  consisted 
only  in  the  sensation  of  gray,  i.e. ,  the  whole  black-gray-white  series 
of  sensations.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  molecule,  called  the  ‘  gray- 
molecule.’  which  is  composed  of  an  outer  range  of  atoms  somewhat 
1"..  elv  attached  to  a  firmer  inner  core,  and  having  different  periods 
of  vibration.  The  light  waves  of  the  entire  spectrum  in  some  measure, 
and  pai ticularly  those  of  the  middle  part,  have  the  power  of  tearing 


off  this  outer  sheath  of  atoms,  which  react  chemically  upon  the  reti 
nerve  ends,  and  bring  about  the  sensation  of  gray.  The  cob 
molecules  are  developed  from  the  gray  molecules  in  the  follow 
manner: — The  atoms  of  the  outer  range  segregate  themselves  h , 
three  different  groups  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  having  th 
different  average  velocities.  Light  of  the  fundamental  colour  to 
(red,  green,  and  blue)  tears  off  from  a  large  number  of  moleci . 
those  atom-groups,  whose  periods  are  synchronous  with  the  vil. 
tions  of  the  light,  and  those  special  chemical  substances  are  set  f! 
which  excite  the  respective  colour  sensations.  Intermediate  wa|, 
set  free  atoms  of  two  kinds,  and  so  give  rise  to  mixtures  of  colou, 
Certain  mixtures  of  light  set  free  all  three  kinds  of  nerve-excit - 
substance,  which  results  in  the  gray  sensation.” 

1892.  Edmund  Hunt :  “Colour  Vision.”  Glasgow. 

In  a  critical  essay  Hunt  discusses  several  of  the  existing  theoi 
of  colour  vision,  and  the  interpretations  of  their  experiments  m; 
by  various  writers.  In  addition  he  presents  a  theory  of  his  o\! 
Rejecting  the  various  three-colour  and  four-colour  theories,  he  mat 
tains  that  there  are  five  pure  or  principal  colours :  red,  yellow,  gre 
blue,  and  purple.  No  attempt  is  made  to  describe  any  retinal  p 
cesses  by  wihch  the  pure  colours  and  their  mixtures  are  perceiv ! 
Black  and  white  are  not  considered  as  sensations. 

1893.  J.  B.  Haycraft :  “A  new  Hypothesis  concerning  Visio: 

Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  54,  p.  272,  1893. 

This  Paper  briefly  outlines  an  evolutionary  theory  in  which  coL,- 
perception  is  a  development  of  an  earlier  existing  light-sense, 
be  concrete,  the  sensation  of  yellow  has  in  the  course  of  evoluti 
been  produced  by  pigments  which  stimulate  the  eye  by  the  yelk . 
red  and  green  spectral  rays  which  they  transmit.  The  red 
green  rays  when  mixed  do  not,  however,  give  rise  to  red  and  gr 
sensations,  but  simply  intensify  the  yellow  sensations.  In  a  simi  • 
way  combinations  of  other  rays  are  treated. 

1893.  H.  Ebbinghaus :  “  Theorie  des  Farbensehens.”  Zeit. 

Psych,  u.  Physiol,  der  Sinnes.,  5,  p.  145.  Reviewed 
C.  L.  Franklin.  Mind,  N.  S.,  3,  p.  198,  1894. 

This  theory  is  a  development  of  Hering’s,  with  the  distinct  > 
idea — partial  dissociation — of  Donders.  “  The  visual  purple  . 
identical  with  a  photochemical  substance  of  such  a  nature  that  • 
primary  partial  dissociation  is  the  cause  of  the  sensation  of  yell 
and  its  completed  dissociation  is  the  cause  of  the  blue  sensation.  , 
the  cones  which  contain  no  visual  purple,  that  substance  does  . 
reality  exist,  but  is  concealed  by  the  presence  of  a  second  vis  t 
substance  which  is  successively  green,  red,  and  white  in  colour  (i . 
is  always  complementary  in  objective  colour  to  the  visual  purple  \ 
all  its  colour  changes)  and  which  is  the  source  of  our  sensations  i 
red  and  green.  There  is  a  third  colourless  substance  in  rods  qji 
cones  alike  whose  decomposition  is  the  source  of  the  normal  whj- 
gray  sensations,  and  of  the  sensations  of  the  totally  colour-bl  I 
as  well  as  those  of  the  normal  eye  when  temporarily  colour-1  1 
owing  to  insufficient  illumination,  besides  contributing  to  the  bri  - 
ness  of  all  sensations  of  light.” 


1894.  Oliver  J.  Lodge.  “The  Work  of  Hertz.”  Nature,  Vol. 
p.  137. 

In  this  review  of  Hertz's  work  a  brief  outline  of  an  electrical  th 
of  vision  is  given  as  follows  : — “  I,  therefore,  wish  to  guess  that  sc 
part  of  the  retina  is  an  electrical  organ,  say  like  that  of  some  fisl 
maintaining  an  electromotive  force  which  is  prevented  from  stimu 
ing  the  nerves  solely  by  an  intervening  layer  of  badly  conduct 
material,  or  of  conducting  material  with  gaps  in  it;  but  that  w. 
light  falls  upon  the  retina  these  gaps  become  more  or  less  conduct 
and  the  nerves  are  stimulated.  This  intervening  layer  acts  a:  i 
coherer  affected  by  Hertzian  waves,  or  as  selenium  affected  by  ordin, 
light.  The  sensation  of  light  is  due  to  electrical  stimulus ;  the  set  - 
tion  of  black  is  due  to  the  mechanical  or  tapping-back  stimu. 
Vision  is  persistent  until  this  latter  stimulus  occurs.  The  ene: 
of  vision  is  supplied  by  the  organism,  the  light  only  pulls  the  triggc 
1894.  A  Konig.  “  Ueber  den  menschlichen  Sehpurpur  und  se 
Bedeutung  fiir  das  Sehen.”  Sitz.  Akad.  Wiss.  Ber 
Vol.  II.,  p.  577. 

In  his  papers  Konig  has  developed  the  Young-Helmholtz  the 
along  the  line  of  assigning  specific  functions  to  the  rods,  cones 
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visual  purple.  “  He  believes  that  the  cones  have  nothing  to  do 
directly  with  the  luminous  sensation,  but  that  they  are  cataptric 
instruments  for  the  purpose  of  condensing  light  upon  the  walls  of  the 
pigment  epithelium,  where  the  photochemical  processes  take  place 
which  are  the  sources  of  the  sensations  of  red,  yellow,  and  green. 
The  blue  sensation  is  furnished  exclusively  by  the  visual  yellow  of 
the  rods,  and  the  sensation  of  a  faint  light  (and  that  of  the  totally 
colour-blind)  is  also  blue  in  quality,  and  is  due  to  the  visual  purple. 
Hence  the  fovea,  where  there  is  no  visual  purple,  is  blind  to  blue. 
The  blue  blindness  of  the  fovea  has  not  been  confirmed  by  other 
observers.” 

1895.  W.  Nicati.  “  Theorie  de  la  colour.”  Archiv.  cTOphthah,  XI., 
p.  1.  Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Franklin,  Psychol.  Rev.,  Yol.  3, 
1895. 

The  author  uses  such  words  as  protocliroism,  metachroism,  pleo- 
chroism,  for  gray  vision,  partial  colour-blindness  and  normal  vision 
respectively.  There  is  no  difference  in  rods  and  cones  that  will 
cause  three-colour  sensations,  but  in  the  “bipolar  cells”  there  is  a 
separation  of  the  terminations  into  three  layers  for  the  three  sensa¬ 
tions.  The  visual  purple  is  chemically  affected  by  light  and  generates 
electric  currents,  which  are  conducted  by  threads  of  varying  resistances. 
The  strength  of  current  which  is  conveyed  by  each  thread  determines 
the  character  of  the  colour  sensation.  Suitable  cells  are  provided 
near  the  threads  which  send  down  condenser  discharges  to  undo  the 
effects  of  the  first  currents.  For  example,  after  red  has  been  seen 
the  discharge  causes  green. 

1856.  G.  E.  Muller.  “  Der  psychophysischen  Axiome  und  ihre 
Anwendung  auf  die  Gesichtsempfindungen.”  Zeit.  fur 
Psychol,  u.  Physiol,  des  Sinnes.,  Bd.  10,  1896,  p.  1. 
Second  paper;  ibid.,  p.  321.  Also  two  other  papers, 
Bd.  14,  1897.  Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Franklin :  “  Professor 
Muller, 's  Theory  of  the  Light  Sense.”  Psychol.  Rev., 
Vol.  6,  1899,  p,  70. 

The  theory  set  forth  in -these  lengthy  papers  is  a  modification  of 
Hering’s.  Instead  of  the  dissimilation  and  assimilation  of  visual 
substances  as  provided  by  Hering,  Muller  takes  advantage  of  a  con¬ 
ception  of  modern  chemistry — -namely,  the  reversibility  of  chemical 
action  under  suitable  conditions,  which  conditions,  he  assumes,  are 
realised  in  the  retinae  of  vertebrate  animals.  The  chemical  law  of 
mass  action  is  also  used  in  treating  of  the  intensity  of  the  photo¬ 
chemical  processes.  The  pairs  of  sensations  are  the  same  as  in 
Hering’s  theory,  except  that  a  slight  difference  is  made  in  the  white- 
black  process.  Muller  makes  use  of  the  “self  light”  of  the  retina 
in  modifying  the  antagonism  which  exists  between  the  black  and 
white  sensations.  These  do  not  naturally  counteract  each  other 
perfectly,  and  so  Muller  assumes  that  the  “  self  light  ”  produces  the 
gray  effects.  No  use  is  made  of  the  visual  purple  as  a  substance  for 
producing  vision,  but  it  is  regarded  as  an  aid  in  bringing  about 
adaptation  to  faint  light. 

1897.  J.  von  Kries.  “  Ueber  Farbensysteme.”  Zeitschrift  f.  Psych., 
XIII.,  p.  241.  “  Krit.  Bemerk.  zur  Farbentheorie,”  ibid., 

XIX.,  p.  175.  1898. 

Von  Kries,  in  what  has  been  termed  a  “reconstruction”  of  the 
Young-Helmholtz  theory,  apparently  inclines  to  the  view  “  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  white— one  physiological  and  brought  about  by  a 
photochemical  dissociation  in  the  rods ;  the  other  psychical  and  due 
to  a  mental  reconstitution  of  an  even  red-green-blue  sensation  into 
;a  sensation  of  indistinguishable  quality  from  the  first.”  In  the  latter 
case  the  red,  green,  and  blue  sensations  are  occasioned  by  disturbances 
of  the  cones  alone. 

1897.  W.  Patten.  “A  Basis  for  a  Theory  of  Colour  Vision.”  Amer. 

Naturalist,  32,  p.  833.  Abstract:  Science,  N.S.,  7,  1898, 
p.  219. 

“  The  theory  is  based  on  the  structure  of  retinal  cells  in  inverte¬ 
brates.  The  structures  in  the  eyes  of  invertebrates  corresponding 
to  the  rods  and  cones  of  vertebrates  are  generally  composed  of  groups 
of  simple  or  compound  wedges,  containing  systems  of  transverse 
fibrils  accurately  graded  in  length,  according  to  their  positions  in 
the  wedges.  The  fibrils  are  always  arranged  in  planes  at  right  angles 
to  the  rays  of  light.  All  the  fibrils  in  these  planes  may  be  parallel 
to  one  another,  or  at  varying  angles,  or  they,  may  radiate  from  the 


axis  of  each  rod  like  the  bristles  on  a  test-tube  cleaner,  so  that  no 
two  fibrils  in  the  same  plane  are  parallel.  By  assuming  that  the- 
length  and  angular  relations  of  a  fibril  determine  the  amount  of  its 
response  to  a  wave  of  light  of  a  given  length  and  plane  of  vibration, 
it  is  possible  to  offer  a  logical  explanation  of  many  phenomena  of 
colour  vision.” 

1898.  Adolph  Stohr.  “  Zur  Hypothese  der  Sehstoffe  und  Grund- 
farben.”  Leipsig  und  Wien:  Deuticke,  1898.  Reviewed 
by  C.  L.  Franklin:  Psychol.  Rev.,  Vol.  7,  1900,  p.  415. 

The  author  “assumes  several  visual  substances,  and  also,  in  the- 
end-apparatus  of  the  optic  nerve,  ultra-microscopic  visual  elements  or 
corpuscles,  which  are  excited,  under  proper  conditions  by  the  visual 
substances.  It  is  further  supposed  that  the  direct  action  of  light, 
upon  the  visual  corpuscles  is  already  sufficient  to  set  them  into- 
molecular  vibration,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  visual  substance  is- 
simply  to  modify  and  to  strengthen  this  vibration.  The  object  of 
this  duplex  supposition  is  to  combine  in  one  a  photochemical 
hypothesis  and  a  photo-physical  one.  In  the  highest  animals  these- 
substances  are  three  in  number,  and  they  give  rise  to  the  elementary 
colour  sensations. 

“  The  visual  elements,  corpuscles,  or  threads,  as  they  are  variously 
called,  consist  of  minute  fibres,  each  thickly  strewn  over  its  entire 
surface  with  projecting  flat  plates,  four  in  a  given  plane,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  material  of  four  different  sorts,  fitted  to  respond  to  four- 
different  sorts  of  stimulus,  and  to  furnish  three  primary  colour  sensa¬ 
tions,  together  with  the  sensation  of  white.  The  most  characteristic- 
part  of  the  theory  is  that  these  little  plates  are  set  into  molecular 
vibration  in  the  first  instance  by  the  direct  action  of  light  (all  alike- 
in  this  case,  and  attended  by  the  white  sensation),  but  in  the  second 
instance  this  vibration  is  added  to  by  the  synchronous  molecular 
vibrations  of  the  three  photo-chemical  substances,  when  severally- 
produced  by  light  of  different  periodicity.  It  is  then  neither  the- 
production  nor  the  destruction  of  a  photo-chemical  substance  that  is 
effective  in  exciting  the  nerve  terminals,  but  it  is  during  its  relatively 
brief  period  of  existence  that  a  given  substance  acts  upon  the  particu¬ 
lar  colour-plate  with  which  it  is  in  harmony.” 


HINTS  ON  LENSES. 

[Reprinted  from  Messrs.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer’s  pamphlet,  “  About  a  Lens.”}, 
Always  keep  your  lenses  “  capped  ”  and  away  from  even  diffused 
daylight  when  not  in  use.  Prolonged  exposure  to  light  has  the  effect 
of  yellowing-  glass  and  causing  the  lens  to  become  slower  in  action. 
If  a  lens  has  become  dusty,  first  remove  all  the  dust  you  can  with, 
a  camel’s-hair  brush,  and  then  carefully  wipe  with  a  clean  but  old 
and  soft  cambric  handkerchief.  Never  attempt  to  polish  the  surfaces, 
of  a  lens  with  any  material.  Lenses  should  be  kept  as  much  as 
possible  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  guarded  against  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  otherwise  some  kinds  of  glass  are  liable  to  tarnish,  or,, 
as  it  is  technically  termed,  to  “  sweat.”  Whenever  any  moisture 
becomes  visible  upon  any  surface,  at  once  remove  it  by  wiping  with 
a  soft  cambric  or  old  silk  handkerchief ;  otherwise  resort  to  wiping, 
only  when  particles  of  dust  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  glass  that  they 
cannot  be  removed  by  a  brush.  Minute  specks  or  air-bells  in  the 
glass  of  a  lens  are  practically  no  detriment  to  its  working,  as  they 
merely  stop  an  infinitesimally  small  quantity  of  light.  The  most, 
serious  defects  in  glass,  striae,  or  bad  annealing,  are  invisible  to  the 
untrained  eye,  but  materially  affect  the  defining  power  of  a  lens. 
No  optician  should  allow  a  lens  possessing  either  of  these  defects, 
to  be  issued.  Striae  may  be  discovered  by  focussing  the  lens  in  the 
camera  upon  a  bright  light  in  a  darkened  room,  then  removing  the 
ground  glass  and  placing  the  eye  in  the  position  of  the  image  of  the 
light,  and  looking  at  the  lens.  It  will  be  found  to  be  “  blazed  ”■ 
with  light,  and  if  striae  or  veins  are  present  they  can  be  detected. 
Badly  annealed  glass  can  only  be  detected  by  polarised  light  and  a 
Nicol’s  prism.  Never  point  the  lens  towards  a  brilliant  sun  without, 
shading  it  from  the  direct  sunlight,  as  there  is  danger  of  reflected 
images.  In  the  case  of  “  sunsets  ”  and  any  subject  that  the  human 
eye  can  view  comfortably,  the  precaution  is  unnecessary.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  the  more  carefully  and  completely  a  lens  is 
shaded  the  more  brilliant  will  the  result  be. 
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IRON  DEVELOPERS  FOR  GASLIGHT  AND  BROMIDE 

PAPERS. 


Despite  the  many  modifications  of  hydroquinone  developers  which 
have  been  suggested  for  gaslight  and  bromide  printing  papers,  there 
is  no  chemical  so  capable  of  giving  variety  of  tone  as  the  organic  salt 
of  iron.  Ferrous  oxalate  is  one  only  of  the  many  organic  salts  of  iron 
which  can  be  utilised  for  development,  and  whilst  in  a  normal  form  it 
gives  the  purest  and  most  perfect  blacks  with  a  normally  exposed 
paper,  it  can  by  a  variation  one  way  or  the  other  be  made  to  produce  a 
great  number  of  warm  tones. 

In  Pizzighelli’s  work,  “  Dies  Photographischen  Processe,”  the  author 
•describes  several  of  the  most  useful  forms  of  iron  developers,  and  a 
short  review  of  these  should  be  useful  to  those  whc  wish  to  leave  the 
ordinary  routine  of  black  and  white  work. 

There  is  perhaps  no  such  wonderful  salt  of  silver  as  the  chloride,  for 
though  with  normal  exposure  and  development  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
the  truest  blacks  and  harshest  contrasts  with  it,  yet  with  over-exposure 
and  modified  development  one  can  produce  bright  red  pictures  full 
of  the  most  delicate  gradation.  A  chloride  paper  has  the  further 
advantage  that  it  may  be  exposed  either  to  daylight  or  to  artificial 
light,  and  may  be  manipulated  throughout  in  weak  gaslight.  Moreover, 
as  the  so-called  slow  bromide,  and  gaslight,  papers  partake  very  much 
of  the  nature  of  a  chloride  paper  in  chemical  characteristics,  we  may 
apply  the  following  remarks  to  all  three  classes. 


The  foremost  and  best  knoivn  of  all  the  iron  developers  is,  needless 
to  say,  the  ferrous  oxalate.  Two  stock  solutions  are  as  a  rule  used, 
one  containing  one  part  of  potassium  oxalate  to  each  three  of  water, 
the  other  consisting  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  the  same  proportion,  but 
acidified  with  sulphuric,  acetic  or  citric  acid.  In  order  to  obtain  red 
tones  with  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  we  must  give  from  five  to  ten 
times  normal  exposure,  and  carry  out  development  with  a  solution 
made  up  as  follows  :  — 

Oxalate  stock  solution  .  l^oz.  or  40cc. 

Ferrous  sulphate  solution .  150min.  or  lOcc. 

Water  .  8— lOoz.  or  250— 300cc. 

Ten  per  cent,  citric  acid  soln.  ldr.  or  4cc. 

One  per  cent,  bromide  soln.  ldr.  or  4cc. 

Sepia  tones  are  obtained  by  developing  for  a  short  time  first  in  the 
normal  solution  (four  parts  oxalate  +  one  part  iron),  and  transferring 
to  the  above  solution  as  soon  as  the  half  tones  have  begun  to  appear. 

The  iron-citrate  developer  is  also  very  useful  for  producing  red  tones, 
and  its  action  is  fairly  certain.  The  best  way  to  prepare  this  is  to 
make  up  three  solutions  as  follows:  — 

a.  Citric  acid  .  15  parts. 

Water  .  70  parts. 

Ammonia  (.91)  .  16  parts. 

When  dissolved,  make  the  solution  neutral,  and  then  add  15  parts  more 
of  citric  acid,  and  filter. 

b.  Ferrous  sulphate  .  10  parts. 

Water  . 30  parts. 


Acidify  with  sulphuric  acid. 


c.  Common  salt  . .  1  part. 

Water  .  30  parts. 


In  order  to  obtain  rich  red  tones  with  this  developer,  take  90  parts 
of  a,  30  of  n,  and  6  parts  of  c.  The  exposure  must  be  gauged  so  that 
this  strength  of  developer  gives  a  sufficiently  vigorous  print. 

Next  on  the  list  comes  ferrous  tartrate,  which  is  made  by  mixing 
ammonium  tartrate  with  the  sulphate  of  iron.  A  saturated  solution 
of  ammonium  tartrate  is  mixed  with  one-third  its  volume  of  the  iron 
solution  above  B,  and  a  little  chloride  added.  The  drawback  to  its 
use  is  that  when  mixed  the  developer  soon  discolours,  and  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  liable  to  be  formed. 

Iron  acetate  may  also  be  employed,  and  the  following  will  be  found 
a  cenvenient  method  of  preparing  it.  Take  a  50  per  cent,  solution  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  carefully  add  ammonia  to  it  until  when  tested 
with  litmus  paper  it  appears  to  be  neutral;  a  concentrated  solution  of 
ammonium  acetate  is  thus  formed,  and  with  it  the  developer  is  made 
up  thus : — 


Acetate  solution 
Iron  solution  (b) 
Salt  solution  .... 


90  parts. 

30  parts. 

5  to  6  parts. 


This  gives  a  greyish  image,  but  on  increasing  the  proportion  of  iron  the 
picture  becomes  more  black,  whilst  on  using  three  parts  of  iron  to 
one  of  acetate  we  get  a  hard  and  very  dense  print.  The  acetate 
developer,  when  mixed,  easily  oxidises,  but  the  separate  solutions  of 
course  keep  almost  indefinitely. 

A  simple  formula  for  producing  velvety  blacks  on  bromide  papers  is 


this  :  A  is  a  solution  of 

Potassium  oxalate  .  1  part. 

Water  .  4  parts. 

B  consists  of 

Ferrous  sulphate  .  1  part. 

Water  .  3  parts. 

Citric  acid  (1  per  cent,  solution) .  1  part. 


Take  3  parts  of  a,  and  1  of  b.  For  softer  prints  use  more  of  a. 

The  objection  commonly  advanced  against  all  these  iron  developers 
is  that  they  are  messy,  syrupy  and  sticky,  and  yet  when  suitable 
formulae  are  employed  iron  is  capable  of  yielding  results  equal  to  any 
and  every  other  developing  agent.  We  have  found  the  citrate  formula 
excellent  for  giving  red  tones,  especially  with  chloride  papers,  and  the 
others,  as  given  by  Pizzighelli  are  all  worthy  of  considerable  attention. 

T.  Thorne  Baker,  F.C.S. 


THE  DIFFICULT  SITTER. 


Like  the  poor,  the  difficult  sitter  is  always  with  us.  She  is  an 
experience  we  all  have  to  go  through,  and,  when  we  review  our  past 
work,  there  will  always  be  amongst  our  efforts  some  reminiscences 
of  our  struggle  to  do  the  difficult  sitter  justice,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  to  represent  her  with  a  good  deal  of  mercy.  I  need  hardly 
comment  on  the  fact  that  the  difficult  sitter  is  feminine,  for,  what¬ 
ever  the  faults  of  the  male  sex  may  be,  I  can  hardly  imagine  one 
of  them  saying,  as  the  difficult  sitter  invariably  does,  “Do  you 
know,  I  have  been  to  ever  so  many  photographers,  and  no  one  can 
do  a  really  good  photograph  of  me ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  you  could 
if  you  only  would.  I  do  admire  your  work  so  much,  especially  your 
portrait  of  Miss  S.”  (Miss  S.,  of  course,  being  a  very  beautiful  per- 1 
son).  This  is  the  stereotyped  opening  of  the  campaign,  and  a  wise 
man  is  he  who  promptly,  firmly,  and  politely  refuses.  But,  alas! 
there  is  a  little  bit  of  flattery  contained  in  the  last  half  of  the  plea, 
and  who  of  us  is  wise  enough  to  resist  that :  Besides,  the  plea  implies 
the  difficult  sitter  personally  likes  the  photographer’s  work,  and 
that  is  half  the  battle,  or  so  it  seems  to  him.  Of  course,  it  is  not! 
even  a  tenth  of  the  battle,  because,  when  it  is  a  question  of  her 
own  face,  the  difficult  sitter  will  send  technique,  quality,  pictorial¬ 
ness  all  to  the  winds  to  see  her  features  in  their  most  complimentary 
aspect.  There  are  many  different  reasons  for  a  sitter  being  difficult. 
Her  face  may  be  of  an  ample  build  that  would  appeal  more  to 


Eastern  taste,  or  it  may  be  so  spirituel  that  the  angles  are  impossible, 
to  disguise.  Again,  Nature  may  not  have  been  in  a  harmoniou 
mood  when  her  features  were  meted  out.  Perhaps  it  is  that  she  i 
troubled  by  the  camera’s  stare,  and  that  an  unnatural  expression 
ruins  all.  This  last  is  naturally  the  most  hopeful  for  the  dought; 
photographer,  who  means  to  tilt  in  a  ring,  where  so  many  hav 
been  overthrown,  for  there  is  just  a  faint  chance  that  he  ma; 
succeed  with  expression,  whereas  with  the  other  difficulties  he  wil 
probably  come  off  worse  than  his  conferes.  Why,  when  professional 
have  failed,  the  difficult  sitter  should  come  to  an  amateur  remains 
a  problem  just  as  a  hypochondriac  who  has  run  through  a  score  of 
doctors  often  grasps  at  a  patent  medicine.  But  we  have  by  no 
means  reached  the  end  of  the  misguided  photographer  s  troubles, 
with  his  difficult  sitter.  Fate  is  usually  unkind  to  him  all  through. 
Let  us  suppose  he  has  devoted  a  good  deal  of  precious  time  to  hei 
and  secured  some  very  good  negatives.  With  the  original  engraved 
on  his  memory,  he  can  hardly  help  considering  them  very  good  and 
complimentary  likenesses,  and  so,  quite  pleased  and  proud,  he  sends 
off  his  proofs.  Alas!  was  triumph  ever  so  short-lived?  and  how  soon; 
disappointment  follows  on  its  heels,  for  the  difficult  sitter  takes  the 
very  first  opportunity  to  come  round  and  tell  him  how  bitterly 
disillusioned  she  is  with  his  work.  She  does  not  consider  the  portraits 
in  the  last  like  her  (in  reality  she  had  expected  to  appear  like 
Miss  S.),  and  then  she  goes  on  to  quote  what  her  friends  (suci 
useful  adjuncts  in  a  case  like  this!)  say,  and  which,  of  course,  are 
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iry  disparaging  remarks.  The  still  more  disillusioned  photographer 
ies  to  get  her  to  say  what  she  dislikes  so  much,  and  the  hopeless- 
jss  of  the  case  is  revealed  in  all  its  nakedness  when  she  answers, 
But  it  is  not  a  bit  like  Miss  S.”  One  of  these  experiences  is  usually 
ough.  Carine  Cadby. 


Before  the  Cripplegate  Photographic  Society,  on  the  19th  inst., 
;r.  Green,  of  Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  gave  an 
rening  on  “  Enlarging  at  Home  Without  Expensive  Apparatus.” 
l  dealing  with  the  subject,  Mr.  Green  said  :  “  The  method  to  which 
wish  to  draw  your  attention  this  evening  is  the  fixed  focus  enlarger. 

is  inexpensive,  simple  to  manipulate,  and  although  primarily 
nstructed  for  daylight  exposures,  may  also,  by  a  convenient 
■rangement,  be  used  with  gaslight  as  the  illuminant.  The  first 
commendation  is  the  small  cost,  an  efficient  instrument  being 
pplied  for  a  few  shillings,  and  this  folds  into  a  small  space  when 
t  in  use.  The  second  is  simplicity,  since  no  focussing  is  required, 
firdly,  choice  of  illuminants,  daylight,  if  one  has  the  necessary 
sure ;  gaslight,  if  the  work  has  to  be  done  in  the  evening,  or 
tien  old  Sol  refuses  to  shew  his  face.”  In  one  camera  shown  a 
mpound  screw  whereby  any  degree  of  enlargement,  from  ^-plate 
•wards,  could  be  made,  the  lens  and  slide  containing  the  paper 
ing  rotated,  and  the  paper  being  always  in  focus,  was  particularly 
genious.  The  parabolic  reflector  for  use  with  gaslight  fulfils  a  long-felt 
nt,  and  will  doubtless  be  much  appreciated. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Houghton  and  Son,  of  88  and  89,  High  Holborn, 
ndon,  W.C.,  send  us,  as  in  former  years,  specimens  of  their 


C  .stmas  and  New  Year  mounts,  together  with  a  twenty-two  page 
li  in  which  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  them  are  illustrated  and 
d'  ribed.  Messrs.  Houghton  also  send  us  a  specimen  of  their 


Pb>graphic  Calendar  for  1904,  the  upper  part  of  which  has  an 
JP‘  ng  for  a  small  photograph,  the  lower  part  having  an  attached 
lar  for  the -year. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MACHINERY. 

We  have  received  from  Me:srs.  N.  L.  Scott  and  Company,  engineers, 
of  18,  Ironmonger  Lane,  London,  E.C. ,  a  copy  of  a  catalogue  which 
should  be  of  very  great  interest  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  more 
particularly  concerned  in  the  manufacturing  side  of  photography.  To 
the  best  of  our  recollection,  this  is  the  first  catalogue  of  the  kind  that 
has  come  under  our  observation.  Mr.  Scott  is  a  practical  engineer  of 
considerable  experience,  and  quite  competent  to  advise  manufacturers 
as  to  their  special  requirements.  The  fir  t  machine  illustrated  and 
described  in  the  book  before  us  is  an  automatic  paper  coating,  drying, 
and  reeling  apparatus,  which  is  capable  of  dealing  with  9,000  lineal  feet 
of  gelatine  chloride  paper  in  a  working  day  of  ten  hours ;  then  follow 
illustrated  descriptions  of  coating  machines,  take  down  and  reeling 
machines,  rotary  sheet  paper  cutters,  multiple  sheet  cutting  machines, 
hand  paper  cutting  machines,  slitting  and  reeling  machines,  self-clamped 
guillotines,  screw-clamp  guillotine,  spooling  machines,  and  emulsion 
pressing  machines.  Messrs.  Scott,  in  "ait,  engage  to  fit  factories  complete 
for  the  manufacture  of  sensitive  photographic  material,  and  their 
catalogue  is  of  such  unique  interest  that  we  have  pleasure  in  directing 
the  particular  attention  of  our  readers,  especially  those  in  foreign 
countries,  to  such  a  useful  compilation. 

- 4- - ■ 

ENGLISH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITURE  AT  THE 
AMERICAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Our  contemporary,  “Wilson’s  Photographic  Magazine,”  for  September, 
contains  the  following  criticism  of  the  English  photographic  exhibits  at 
the  recent  Indianapolis  Convention  :  — 

“  The  pictures  sent  by  European  photographers  were  a  surprise  to  all 
who  saw  them.  We  have  gradually  accustomed  ourselves  to  the  belief 
that  American  portraiture  is  very  decidedly  superior  to  that  produced 
abroad.  As  far  as  the  general  average  of  work  is  concerned  this  belief 
is  well  founded,  but  in  the  best  class  of  portraiture  Europe  has  workers 
equal  to  the  best  on  this  side  in  skill  and  accomplishment.  The  exhibit 
at  the  Convention  comprised  examples  of  work  carefully  selected  from 
this  point  of  view,  and  proved  most  profitable  and  interesting.  Langfier, 
of  London,  sent  a  small  collection  of  carbon  portraits  in  red  chalk,  i epia, 
and  sea-green.  Some  of  the  prints  were  of  large  size,  and  especially 
notable  for  atmospheric  quality  and  general  compo  ition.  A  three- 
quarter  figure  portrait  of  a  man  was  unusually  good.  Window  and 
Grove,  London,  exhibited  half  a  dozen  platinotypes,  among  them 
attractive  portraits  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  and  other  celebrities,  a  branch 
of  work  for  which  this  firm  is  famous.  A  group  entitled  ‘  Paola  and 
Francesca’  in  this  collection  was  generally  spoken  of  as  the  best 
example  of  its  class  in  the  whole  display.  The  print  was  combined 
from  three  negatives  and  exhibited  remarkable  skill  in  manipulation. 
H.  Walter  Barnett,  London,  sent  five  superb  portraits  in  carbon,  the 
prints  being  mounted  on  vellum.  Mr.  Barnett  is  an  Australian 
photographer  who  has  made  his  reputation  in  London  within  the  past 
ten  years.  His  work  combines  the  peculiar  manipulative  skill  of  Histed 
with  the  ‘  likeness  quality  ’  seen  in  Hollinger’s  work.  Turner  and 
Drinkwater,  of  Hull,  England,  contributed  six  portraits  in  sepia 
platinum  on  vellum.  The  subjects  included  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Brown  Potter,  etc.,  and  the  clever  handling 
of  the  draperies  elicited  keen  admiration.  Fellows  Willson,  London, 
sent  four  sepia  platinum  prints  of  great  attractiveness,  extremely  light 
and  dainty  in  their  effects.  Two  14  x  17  heads,  by  Frederick  Hollyer, 
London,  were  the  centre  of  interest  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
Hollyer’s  past  work.  They  were  virile  in  quality,  finely  modelled,  and 
well  spaced.  T.  I.ee  Syms,  of  Tyldesley,  England,  sent  four  ‘art 
studies  ’  which  were  most  suggestively  attractive.  These  were  modem 
in  general  character,  each  print  being  specially  mounted.  In  composi¬ 
tion  and  action  they  were  remarkably  effective.  An  unsigned  exhibit, 
consisting  of  three  bust  portraits,  showing  as  many  views  of  the  same 
subject,  also  attracted  much  comment  by  its  fine  quality.  The  time 
prints  were  finished  in  red  chalk  and  mounted  on  one  card,  an 
harmonious  effect  being  secured  by  water  colours  blending  together  in 
agreeable  tints.  Furley  Lewis,  London,  sent  three  platinum  prints,  one 
a  - -picture  of  a  child  full  of -life  and  laughter,  another  a  portrait  of  a 
fencer,  and  the  third  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward, 
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of  ‘  The  Photogram.’  The  English  collection  was  secured  by  Mr.  Ward’s 
]ie'n  and  this  fact  gave  interest  to  his  portrait,  apart  from  its  own 
excellence  as  a  clever  bit  of  work.  Richard  Speaight  London  who  has 
the  distinction  of  being  photographer  to  the  children  of  British  royalty, 
sent  six  pictures  of  children,  two  of  which  were 

impossible  to  convey  by  mere  description  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty 
1^  attractiveness  of  this  little  collection,  which  revealed  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  photography  m  this  special  field 


COLOURED  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

41  THOUGH  the  optical  lantern,  so  far  as  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  means 
of  amusing  and  instructing  the  general  public,  has  of  late  years  had  t 
hide  its  head,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  attraction  of  its  pert 
daughter,  the  cinematograph,  it  continues  to  hold  its  old  place  in  tie 
affections  of  photographers,  for  it  enables  them  to  show  their  pictures 
to  much  advantage,  and  to  illustrate  matters  which  they  deem  interest¬ 
ing  enough  to  be  brought  before  the  societies.  But  it  may  be  asked 
why  are  so  many  of  these  able  illustrators  content  to  show  pictures  i 
plain  black  and  white ?  One  reason  undoubtedly  is  that  the  commeic.a 
lantern  slide  is,  and  has  been  since  the  beginning  of  lantern  slides, 
this  funereal  quality.  It  was  the  thing  which  slide  producers  aimed 
at  iust  as  in  the  old  times  it  was  thought  proper  to  crown  every 
photographic  landscape  with  a  white  firmament.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
custom  also  became  honoured  because  steel  engravings,  once  sa  much 
in  evidence,  were  invariably  printed  in  black  ink,  with  those  broad  w  n  e 
margins,  which  for  years  was  the  model  upon  which  photographers 
framed  their  pictures.  Toned  photographs  are  now  the  fashion,  and 
browns  of  various  tints  have  taken  the  place  of  black,  as  one  can 
see  by  a  glance  along  the  walls  of  any  exhibition,  but  the  lantern  sli  es 
retain  their  inky  cloak.  We  feel  convinced  that  if  any  expert  lantern- 
slide  maker  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  such  a  set  of  slides  as  that 
shown  at  the  Camera  Club  recently,  in  illustration  of  a  lecture  on 
Pernambuco,  Brazil,  by  Mr.  Porter  of  Eton  College,  he  would  at  once 
resolve  to  do  his  best  to  lay  aside  the  jackdaw’s  feathers  in  favour  of 
those  pertaining  to  the  peacock.  For  these  pictures,  each  a  monochrome 
in  itself  were  of  manv  colours.  And  the  tints,  let  it  be  noted,  were 
perfectly  legitimate,  the  result  of  judicious  and  painstaking  develop¬ 
ment  That  is  to  say,  there  was  no  brush  work  upon  them.  A  large 
number  of  them  consisted  of  studies  of  sunsets,  taken  from  the  window 
of  a  bath-house,  which  stands  on  a  coral  reef  just  outside  the  town 
\nd  such  wonderful  sunsets  they  were.  The  original  effects  no  doubt 
comprised  all  the  gorgeous  tints  of  the  spectrum,  but  Mr.  Porter  while 
endeavouring  to  express  them  in  one  rich  glow  of  orange  or  scarlets, 
einbled  the  spectators  to  form  a  very  good  idea  of  their  extreme  beauty. 
In  many  of  the  pictures  the  orb  of  the  sun  itself  was  seen,  with  that 
curious  flattening  of  its  poles  which  becomes  apparent  when  it  nearly 
touches  the  horizon.  Other  pictures  in  which  the  subject  mainly 
comprised  tropical  foliage,  were  toned  a  suitable  green.  The  tints  of 
the  various  slides  following  one  another  in  great  variety,  took  away 
that  monotony  which  is  common  to  a  lantern  exhibition  in  which  the 
slides  are  of  the  usual  dusky  hue. 


dcids  and  Dotes. 


The  Vice-President  of  the  Cricklewocd  Photographic  Society  (k 
Wilfred  Emery)  has  been  awarded  fourth  prize  in  Class  \I.|£ 
Messrs.  Bauscii  and  Lombs  Quarter  Century  Competition,  oper  Jo. 
all  countries 


“  About  a  Lens”  is  the  title  of  an  illustrated  pamphlet  published 
bv  Messrs.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Limited,  of  25,  Newman  Street,  W., 
which  describes  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  Stigmatic  Lens.  The 
w.„p,.  of  the  pamphlet,  which  is  replete  with  concise  and  well-com- 
p1,d  practical  hints,  is  thus  indicated  in  a  brief  prefatory  note : 
“Si.ee  tin-  introduction  of  this  series  of  lenses  in  1897  so  many 
thousands  have  been  sold,  that  at  the  present  date  it  may  seem 
st  unnecessary  to  offer  a  description  of  their  design  or  to  give 
particulars  of  their  performance.  The  fact,  however,  that  recruits 
,re  ,1,1,. ,1  daily  to  the  ranks  of  photography,  makes  it  necessary 
that  a  concise  statement  of  what  the  valuable  lenses  will  do,  and 
li,,u  to  obtain  tbe  best  results  with  them,  should  be  avadable  when 
tl.t-  choice  of  a.  lens  is  under  consideration.  In  the  first  place  we 
w.U  consider  what  is  required  of  a  first-rate  modern  lens  of  the 
universal  type,  or  what  most  practical  photographers  prefer  to  call 
•  gond  all-round  lens.’  and  then  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the 
St ig  untie  meets  such  requirements.”  Copies  of  “About  a  Lens 
may  lie  had  gratis  on  application  to  Messrs.  Dallmeyer. 


Optical  Atmospheric  Phenomena.—  Mr.  Charles  Baillarge  write ,» 
the  “  Scientific  American  —At  page  317  of  the  last  mon  y 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d'Astrenomie  de  France,  under  the  heaejr, 

“  Optical  Atmospheric  Phenomena,  is  a  communication  fimn  Mi 
Jassenne,  of  Pervyse  (Belgium)  to  the  effect  that  on  Septembejl, 
1902,  from  the  point  where  the  sun  had  just  disappeared  below  ie 
horizon,  he  liad  observed  immense  divergent  rays  (“  d’immenses  ra,is 
divergent^  ’’).  This  communication  seems  to  have  been  made  wit!  le 
view  of  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon ;  but  no  such  explanati  is 
given.  I  have  written  Secretary  Flammarion,  editor  of  the  "  Bulk  ,” 
explaining  the  phenomenon,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  your  ref  rs 
to  know  how  these  divergent  rays  occur  and  are  made  visible  t.  s. 
Instead  of  the  phenomenon  being  exceptional,  as  Mr.  Jassenne s  1  er 
would  lead  me  to  suppose,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  thing  of  freq  at 
occurrence,  or  on  any  fine  day  when  the  sky  in  the  vicinity  of  th<  in. 
is  covered  with  light,  fleecy,  cumuli  clouds;  and  yet,  strange  to  y, 
not  one  person  in  a  thousand  probably  has  ever  given  the  phenom  m 
any  attention,  or  if  so,  has  never  inquired  into  the  why  or  wherefc  of 
the  occurrence.  Now,  let  any  cloud  stand  between  us  and  the  is 
light  and  let  this  cloud  extend  upward ;  there  will  be  formed  oi  he 
opposite  side  of  such  cloud  a  focus  of  light.  Then  if  there  be  bv 
the  sun  other  clouds,  further  away  or  more  remote  from  -us  than  at. 
upon  which  impinge  the  .sun’s  rays,  intercepted  or  cut  off  from  oui  lit 
by  the  cloud,  the  focus  of  light  alluded  to,  or  an  imaginary  or  refl  ed 
sun  situated  at  that  distance  from  us,  will  send  forth  rays  i  alL 
directions  around  it,  those  extending  upward  being  hidden  by  the  i  • 
cloud  or  clouds,  while  those  extending  downward  will  be  reflect  to 
our  eye  from  the  lower  cloud  or  clouds  on  which  they  fall.  e 
sun  be  near  the  horizon,  and  its  dirett  rays  hidden  from  us  by  a  st  u. 
cloud  in  that  vicinity,  while  there  are  above  it  other  clouds  ire- 
remote  from  us  than  that  intercepting  the  solar  rays  we  will  • 
divergent  ascending  rays.  If  again  the  cloud  intercepting  the  m 
light  happened  to  be  forward,  or  nearer  to  us  than  all  j  * 

it  we  should  see  the  secondary  rays  diverging  and  extending  fr 
rear  of  the  nearer  cloud,  both  upward  and  downward  or  all  arom  j 
line  of  sight  from  the  eye  to  the  sun,  a  phenomenon  of  ran  r  occm  c 
Colored  Lacquers  for  Bright  Metals.-Dissolve  unW ion  to 
resin  in  a  strong  solution  of  potash  by  boiling  it  until  no  mow 
can  be  dissolved  then  dilute  the  solution  with  water,  and  F*  '  ■ 
the  resin  from  the  solution  by  stirring  in  a  solution  of  acetat 
nhate  of  copper.  The  precipitate  will  be  coloured  green.  Co  t* 
prec^itate^in  a  filter,  Li  wash  it  with  «*-.*«**  *»$ 
and  afterwards  dissolve  it  in  warm  oil  of  turPe»*“«_  jl„ 

nhate  of  iron-ferrous  sulpliate-a  brown  resmate  is  produceu, 
alum  or  sulphate  of  calcium  will  precipitate  the  resin^ 

Lacquer  for  bright  steel:  Spirits  of  wine  1  quart  rnastm-^  ^ 
camphor  4oz„  sandarach  resin  12oz„  pun  Dg 

and  use  the  lacquer  cold.  More  or  less  alcob  1  an b< 
to  the  consistency  desired  of  the  lacquer.  ^  3  < 

desired  with  the  usual  colouring  materials.  La, =que :  for  a 
lated  spirit  1  quart,  gamboge  doz  annatte  ^  sheU  c  15  ^ 


c  ,rts 
em 
jib 


lated  spirit  1  quart,  gamuuge  uua,  .  add 

15oz.,  dissolved  in  5  parts  of  alco  o  .  *  >  for 


me 


turpentine  lioz. .  dragon’s  blood  lioz.,  and 
before  pouring  off  the  clear  fluid  for  use.  aP“  3  not  ge 
known  in  the  metal  trades,  but  their  preparation  is  w  g 

known.  The  following  formula  Tb  acetate  <  W 

these  celluloid  varnishes  are  produced .  M  g  4o  an- 

3oz. ,  acetone  3oz„  methylated  sulphuric  ether  3oz  camp 
dissolve  in  the  fluid  loz.  of  celluloid.— “  The  Engm 
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Che  Multifex  Simple  Telephoto  Lens.  Manufactured  by  R.  and  J. 

Beck,  68,  Comkill,  E.C. 

The  Multifex  Lens  consists  of  a  specially  constructed  double  combina- 
ion  lens,  of  two  positive  lenses  mounted  similarly  to  an  ordinary 
PR.  lens,  the  mount  being  fitted  with  a  shutter  working  between  the 
ombinations  and  arranged  for  time,  bulb,  and  instantaneous  exposures, 
tn  iris  diaphragm  is  also  provided.  Behind  this  double  combination, 
aid  separated  from  it  by  a  focussing  mount  is  a  lens  of  negative  focus 
instituting  a  telephoto  attachment.  The  Multifex  lens  in  its.  entirety 
onsists,  therefore,  of  three  combinations,  the  front  and  middle  lenses 
leing  positive  and  the  back  negative.  Removing  the  back  lens  and  its 
ocussing  tube  and  screwing  the  combination  of  the  front  and  middle 
;nses  into  the  camera  flange,  there  results  an  ordinary  double  com- 
ination  lens  of  6  inches  focus  (that  is,  for  the  ^-plate  size)  working 
t  an  aperture  of  // 7.  By  removing  the  front  lens  a  single  combination 
?ns  remains  of  11  inches  focus  and  working  at  an  aperture  of  //12. 
'sing  the  Multifex  complete  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  there  results 


ens  having  an  adjustable  focus  of  from  18  to  36  inches,  according  to 
3  position  of  the  back.  lens. 

For  practical  purposes  the  Multifex  lens  may  be  regarded,  then,  as  a 
rid  rectilinear  lens  with  a  telephoto  attachment.  There  is  nothing 
v  to  be  said  about  the  use  of  the  lens  as  a  rapid  rectilinear,  or  the 
i  of  one  of  its  combinations  except  that  provision  is  made  for 
noving  the  lens  when  used  as  a  single  lens  further  from  the  diaphragm 
means  of  an  extension  tube,  thereby  improving  its  quality  at  a  large 
Mure.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  lens  complete,  the  focussing 
re  is  marked  with  four  lines  numbered  respectively,  3,  4,  5,  6,  which 
:  2r  to  the  amount  of  magnification  over  the  original  lens  obtainable 
adjusting  the  tube  to  these  lines ;  thus  3  indicates  that  the 
'  gnification  is  three  times,  that  is,  that  the  lens  is  adjusted  to  a 
as  of  three  times  its  original  focus  of  6  inches,  or  18  inches,  and 
1  on.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  equivalent  focus  and  the  circle 
1  liumination  or  field  of  the  ’ens  under  its  varying  conditions  of  use, 


a  also  the  camera  extension  required  and  the  relative  value  of  full 
a  ture.  Thus  in  the  particular  lens  we  are  referring  to,  the*  ^-plate, 
tl  figures  are:  R.R.  lens  alone,  focus  6  inches,  extension  6  inches, 
c;  e  8  inches,  stop  fjl ;  with  telephoto  attachment,  three  magififica- 
b  ?,  focus  18  inches,  extension  6  inches,  circle  5|  inches,  stop  /'/22 ; 
h  magnifications,  focus  24  inches,  extension  9  inches,  circle  8|  inches, 
sj  /730,  etc.  Under  any  circumstances,  a  I-plate  is  covered,  and  with 
higher  magnifications,  the  lens  may  be  employed  for  larger  plates. 

Multifex  is  supplied  in  two  sizes,  |-plate  and  ^-plata,  the  focus 
°1  >e  latter  being  based  on  the  original  focus  of  7^  inches.  The  lens 


lranded  us  for  testing  we  found  to  be  an  admirable  instrument,  giving 
critical  definition  under  all  conditions  of  using,  and,  needless  to  say, 
perfect  in  workmanship  and  finish. 


Materials  for  Postcard  Photography.  Sold  by  W.  Butcher  and  Sons, 
Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C 
Messrs.  Butcher  have  set  them, selves  the  task  of  supplying  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  materials  for  photographic  postcard  work.  For  printing 


purposes  the  photographer  is  given  the  choice  of  collodio-chloride,  or 
“  gaslight  ”  surfaces,  whilst  frame  mounts,  border  negatives,  printing 
frames,  albums,  greeting  cards,  masks  and  discs  are  available  for 
use  in  imparting  elegance  and  variety  of  effect  to  the  picture.  The 
reader  may  be  recommended  to  consult  Messrs.  Butcher’s  special 
postcard  list,  two  items  from  which  are  here  described  :  — 

The  series  of  greeting  postcards  are  intended  for  pasting  on  photo¬ 
graphs  for  transmission  through  the  post.  The  designs  are  pleasing, 
and  the  colours  of  the  cards  are  such  that  show  prints  to  the  best 
advantage.  There  are  three  varieties  of  colours. 

The  P.C.  printing  frame  can  be  used  for  printing  postcards  from 


4 -plate  negatives  or  smaller  size  film  negatives,  in  any  position,, 
either  upright  or  horizontal,  the  back  reversing  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  picture  desired.  It  is  made  in  stained  walnut,  the 
brass  springs  and  catches  being  polished  so  that  the  rough  edges  are 
removed.  The  frame  is  neatly  made ;  the-  various  other  materials  for 
postcard  work  which  Messrs.  Butcher  have  submitted  to  us  are 
characterised  by  great  artistic  taste. 


The  Southampton  Exhibition. — This  exhibition  will  take  place  on 
December  11th  to  19th,  and  comprises  the  usual  classes,  with  the 
addition  of  a  special  class  for  amateurs  who  have  never  won  an 
exhibition  award,  and  also  three  classes  for  lantern  slides.  The 
judges  are  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  S. 
Mummery,  F.R.P.S.  Special  plaques  have  been  prepared  fcr  the 
Southsea,  Hove,  and  Southampton  Exhibition,  and  those  exhibiting 
at  all  three  exhibitions  have  the  carriage  of  their  exhibits  paid  by 
the  societies,  and  a  special  plaque  is  also  offered  for  the  best  work 
exhibited  in  the  three  exhibitions.  Entry  forms  containing  full 
particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  lion.  sec. ,  Mr.  S.  G. 
Kimber,  Oakdene,  Highfield,  Southampton. 
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Commercial  $  Cegal  intelligence 

- ♦ - 

Mk  H  C  Hiiohmough,  of  101  and  103,  Dale  Street  Liverpool, 
wkte=7-I  regret  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  my  late  partne 
Mr  H  B.  Sharp,  who  died  at  Strattord-on-Avon  on  the  1st  ins  . 
business  will  be  carried  on  in  all  departments  as  before  by  me 

The  Pocket  Photography  Company,  Ltd.,  of  56,  Gracecliuici  ree 
London  E  C  ,  inform  us  that  they  have  come  to  an  arrangement  witn 
Kodak/Limited,  whereby  they  undertake  the  sole  wholesale  supply '  o 
their  Pocket  Dark  Boom.  The  apparatus  will  also  shortly  be  on  ..ale  an 

demonstrated  at  all  the  branches  of  the  company. 

A  Useful  Photo. -At  the  Cheshire  Quarter  Sessions,  the  licensee  of 
the  Travellers’  Rest  public-house,  New  Brighton,  appealed  again^  a 
fine  of  £5,  and  costs,  for  permitting  drunkenness  on  Sunday,  June  2  .  . 

A  photograph  of  a  group  of  the  alleged  drunken  men,  said  to  have  been 
fak en  wilhhi  fifteel  minutes  of  their  departure,  was  produced  m 
evidenoe.  It  was  contended  for  the  defence  that  the  * 

have  posed  as  they  did  had  they  been  intoxicated- 

applied  to  a  kneeling  figure  with  one  leg  extended,  ihe  ju  Tices 
quashed  the  conviction. 

4sr  All-Round  Acquittal. -At  the  Cardiff  Quarter  Sessions  on 
October  21st,  Alfred  Bromage  Williams  (fifty-two),  photographer* 
canvasser,  was  indicted  for  embezzling  six  sums  of  money  amount :  g 
to  £1  2s  6d  the  property  of  his  employer,  Frederick  lemple, 
photographer  Gilwern,  on  the  27th  June.  Prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty. 
Prisoner  denied  the  charge.  He  said  he  was  entitled  to  20  per  cent,  on 
all  orders  taken  by  him  for  prosecutor,  and  there  _  was  from  LI  • 
to  £2  due  from  prosecutor  to  him  now.  The  jury  acquitted  the 
prisoner.  The  defendant  was  also  indicted  for  fraudulently  converting 
to  his  own  use  a  gold  watch  of  the  value  of  £3  (of  which  he  was  the 
bailee),  the  watch  being  the  property  of  James  Henry  late  of  the 
Beaufort  Arms,  Gilwern,  and  now  of  Gilwern.  Prisoner  pleaded  guilty 
Mr  T  G  Powell  was  for  the  prosecution,  and  Mr.  Jones  low  ell  for 
the  defence.  The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  that  prisoner  borrowed 
the  watch  from  prosecutor’s  wife  and  converted  it  to  Ins  own  use, 
pledging  it  at  a  pawnbroker’s  at  Penartli  for  6s.  6d.  Prisoner  gave 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  watch  was  given  to  him  by  prosecutor  s 
wife  for  services  rendered  by  him  at  the  Beaufort.  Arms  dur.ng  ie 
illness  of  the  prosecutor.  Prisoner  was  found  not  guilty  and  acquitted. 
The  watch  was  returned,  with  prisoner’s  consent,  to  Mrs.  Henry,  wife 
of  the  prosecutor.  There  was  a  further  indictment  against  prisoner  of 
feloniously  converting  to  his  own  use,  as  bailee,  ten  picture-frames  the 
property  of  Frederick  Temple,  photographer,  Gilwern.  L.anelly  on 
June  27th,  but  in  this  case  the  prosecution  offered  no  evidence,  and  the 
jury  found  the  prisoner  not  guilty. 


patent  l>eu)$. 


The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  October  12 

and  October  17,  1903 .  | 

Developing  Apparatus.-No.  21,870.  “An  apparatus  for  deve loprng 
photographic  films,  plates,  prints,  and  the  like  m  dayhght. 
Norman  Somerville  Brodie. 

Shutters.— No.  22,000.  “  Improvements  in  shutters  for  photographic 

cameras  ”  The  Thornton  Pickard  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd. 
Developing  Apparatus.-No.  22,114.  “An  improved  apparatus  to, 
developing  photographic  negatives.”  James  Cams  Johnson  and| 
Charles  Arthur  Fitz-Herbert  Gregson.  . 

Hand  Cameras. — No.  22,159.  “Improvements  in  hand  cameras. 

Bertram  George  Cooper.  .  ,  .  ,  . 

Shutters  —No  22  207.  “  Improvements  in  shutters  for  photographic 

cameras.”  ’  The  Thornton  Pickard  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd. 
Printing  Frame  —No  22,214.  “Photographic  Picture-po-tcard  print 
tg  Lame.”  Albert  Wallis,  Eustace  F.  Wallis,  Thomas  Walks 

and  Ralph  Wicksteed.  . 

Enlarging  Cameras.-No.  22,260.  “  Improvements  in  enlarging  came* 

fm  photographic  purposes.”  Complete  specification.  AdoL- 

Richard  Lange.  22  500  “Ail  improved  apparatus  foil 

1,1,1  — mg" dES  ngT^tS  and  diffusing  artificial  light,  d 
ZaX-- *»  *  Id'^caphcd,  without  the  at 

of  davlieht.”  Arthur  James  Langton.  . 

Printing  Frame.  — N o.  22,422.  “The  quick-changing  gas-light  printmi 

frame.”  George  Thomas  Bayley. 


The  Northern  Photographic  Exhibition.  Ihe  Council  of  the 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association  announces  that  rt  has 
been  able  to  arrange  for  an  Open  Photographic  Exhibition,  to  be 
held  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  next  spring,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  L.A.P.A.,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Leeds  Camera  Club,  and 
the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.  The  intention  is  to  hold  a 
Northern  Photographic  Exhibition  annually  in  succession  at  Leeds, 
Manchester,  and  Liverpool.  Particulars  will  be  announced  in  due 
course. 

Wimbledon*  and  District  Camera  Club.— A  very  pleasant  after¬ 
noon  was  spent  by  the  members  on  Saturday  October  24,  on  the 
ion  of  their  visit  to.  the  Royal  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the 
New  Gallery,  Regent  Street.  The  photographs  and  exhibits  were 
,,  wrrh’d,  and  also  the  demonstration  in  platrnotype  printing.  Alter 
upending  about  two  hours  in  this  way  the  party  (in  number  about 
twenty  four)  adjourned  to  Challis’s  Hotel,  where  a  plentiful  tea  was 
provided  by  tin'  generosity  of  Messrs.  Deacon  and  Munro,  and  to  this 
repast  full  justice  was  rendered.  Mr.  Thatcher,  in  a  few  words, 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  donors,  and  at  the  same  time  warmly 
welcomed  home  their  genial  secretary,  Mr.  Munro,  to  whose  un¬ 
flagging  zeal  the  club  owes  its  popularity  and  prosperity,  lo  tins 
both  Messrs.  Deacon  and  Munro  suitably  replied. 


WHO  PAYS  THE  PIPER? 

Scene :  Basement  of  a  mansion  in  Mayfair. 

Buttons  (to  tweenie  maid) :  I  say,  amt  I  jest  gettm  sick  ov  Hoaxo 
aint  you? 

He  /  sZe  cook  found  by  using  of  it  and  collecting  cowpong 
enough  off  the  tins  she  could  'ave  er  ugly  mug  en  arg 
aint  she  been  a-rushin’  of  it,  that’s  all? 

HeV  Between^you  and  me  and  the  gatepost,  she  do  n’  t  w  ’« 

S  &  Z  — d  more  comt 

"  “ueeen  the  three  for  .’art  a  crown  cabinet,  she  4 

‘te^hTr  x  ^  J 

blest  if  he  aint  arranged  with  ’er  to  do  ditter  if  she’U  go  on  collect 
the  cowpongs — 

hT  WellT  wouldn’t  mind  so  much  if  it  wasn’t  us  as  ’as  to  suff 
and  prarttily  live  on  it,  so  that  these  old  depots  may  ave  * 
’largements  to  ’and  down  to  posterity. 

She:  No  more  would  I.  v  >nxF  p 

He  :  But  don’t  it  make  yer  larf,  tho  ,  when  yer  \ 

missuses  all  over  the  country  will  be  a-wonderm  w  ly 
Alps,  cook-generals,  and  such  like  common  servants  is  a  Hoaxo 
more  ’an  ever,  and  can’t  answer  the  riddle? 

She:  Not  ’arf  ! 

’  The  voice  of  co'ok  is  heard  from  the  kitchen :  “  Now therq 
come  and  have  your  lunch,  it’s  eleven  o’clock  and  the  Hoaxes  q 

ready.”  R.  L.  S. 

Curtain _  _ _ _ 

— . . .  -  -  W  " 

At  the  public  lantern  evening  of  the 
Alfred  Bedding  gave  an  excellent  lecture  on  the  w 

illustrated  by  very  fine  lantern  slides.  The  tatyre  an  0 

much  appreciated  by  a  large  audience,  consisting  of  m 
their  friends. 
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exhibitions. 


Meetings  of  Societies. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

November  4th  to  18th. — Plymouth.  Particulars  of  Mr.  Chas.  R. 
Rowe,  2,  Walnut  Villas,  Cockington,  Torquay. 

November  5th  to  14th  inclusive. — Edinburgh  and  Midlothian  Home- 
Workers’  seventh  annual  Competitive  and  General  Trades  Industrial 
Exhibition,  Waverley  Market.  Secretary,  A.  T.  Hutchinson,  7,  North 
St.  Andrew  Street,  Edinburgh. 

November  11-14. — The  Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 

Secretary,  Mr.  Walter  Selfe,  70,  Paragon  Road,  Hackney,  N.E. 

November  17-21. — The  Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Joint 
Exhibition  Secretaries,  J.  W.  Charlesworth,  1,  Joshua  Road,  Sheffield, 
and  James  W.  Wright,  62,  Vale  Road,  Sheffield. 

November  18th,  19th,  and  20th. — The  Tunstall  and  District  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Eachus  and  C.  J. 
Eardley,  High  Street,  Tunstall,  Staffs. 

November  18-21. — Sunderland  Photographic  Association’s  Open  Ex¬ 
hibition.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  E.  Kieffer,  1,  Stirling  Street,  Sunder¬ 
land. 

November  18-25. — Southsea.  Hon.  Secretary,  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
Pembroke  Road,  Portsmouth. 

November  21,  December  5.— Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  M'Culloch,  W.S.,  3a,  North  Street,  David 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

December  2-5.—  Hove.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  R.  Sargent,  55,  The 
Drive,  Hove. 

December  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th. — Hull  Photographic  Society.  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  members’  slides  and  prints.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Hindson ; 
issistant  secretary,  D.  L.  Cockcroft,  6,  Freehold  Street,  Hull. 

December  11-19.— Southampton.  Hon.  Secretary,  S.  G.  Kimber, 
‘Oakdene,”  Highfield,  Southampton. 

January  5-9. — Ref  ton  Park  Photographic  Society.  Particulars  from 
5.  E.  Cubley,  3,  Langdale  Road,  Liverpool. 

February  13th,  1904. — The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation,  at 
Perth. 

February  29  to  March  3.— Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 
Secretary,  George  H.  Depledge,  17,  Hazeldene  Road,  Goodmayes, 
Jhadwell,  Essex. 

March  9-12. — Nottingham  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Secretary,  Arthur 
Hack,  9,  Bowers  Avenue,  Nottingham. 

April  6th. — Croydon  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  G.  Walder. 
April  6-13. — Croydon  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Exhibition  Secretary, 
U.  King,  Hurst  Bank,  Selsdon  Road,  Sanderstead. 

- «. - 

The  Sandell  “Cristoid”  films  were  demonstrated  before  the 
'ricklewood  Photographic  Society  on  the  21st  inst.  by  Mr.  R.  F. 
Smith. 

The  Photochrom  Company,  Limited,  of  35  and  36,  Hosier  Lane, 
■now  Hill,  London,  E.C. ,  send  us  a  set  of  a  series  of  coin  postcards 
;hich  are  in  course  of  publication  and  will  shortly  be  on  the  market, 
he  company  states  that  “  The  subject  matter  has  been  carefully  com- 
iled  from  the  most  reliable  sources.  The  illustrations  are  from 
hotographs  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  coins  in  existence,  not 
ppealing  solely  to  collectors  of  coins,  but  also  to  those  who  are 
taking  a  collection  of  novelties  in  postcards.” 

The  “V.  B”  Sell-toning  Postcards  and  Paper. — Mr.  Albert  E. 
lallandain,  of  51,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. ,  who  has  achieved  great 
access  with  his  self-toning  postcards,  informs  us  that  he  is  now 
lacing  those  cards  on  the  market,  each  impressed  with  a  Christmas 
r  New  Year  motto.  The  sentiments  are  of  ten  different  kinds, 
hosen  to  meet  the  requirements  of  year-end  epistolary  greeting 
^changes.  We  may  add,  these  postcards,  which  give  a  very  agree- 
Me,  warm-coloured  image,  merely  require  after  printing  fixation 
nd  washing.  The  “V.  B.”  cards  should  be-in  great  request  this 
inter. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Nov. 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


Ilford  and  District  Photo.  Soc. 
Bowes  Park  &  Dist.  Photo.  Soc. 

South  London  Photo.  Society... 
Camera  Club . 

Brentford  Photographic  Society 

Devonport  Camera  Club  . 

North  Middlesex  Photo.  Society 
Nottingham  Camera  Club . 

Photographic  Club . 

Camera  Club  . . 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo.  Asso. 

Richmond  Camera  Club . 

Bath  Y.M.C’.A.  Camera  Club . 

Hull  Photographic  Society  . 


Enlarging.  Mr.  G.  U.  Haslam. 

1  f  Competition.  “Illustration”  (Poetical 
I  Subject). 

Affiliation  Competition  Slides. 

The  Rajah  Film.  Mr.  A.  Brooker. 
'/Negative  and  Print  Competition  (Por- 
i  I  traiture)— Retouching  and  Spotting. 

/  The  Wanderings  of  a  Wanderer.  Illus- 
(  trated.  Rev.  H.  O.  Fenton. 

Lantern  Slide  and  Print  Competitions. 

/  Portraiture.  Author  of  Lecture,  Mr. 
\  Harold  Baker. 

J  Annual  General  Meeting.  Affiliation 
\  Competition  Lantern  Slides. 

Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd. 

Open  Night. 


!  Lantern  Slides  in  Natural  Colours 
Practical  Demonstration.  Mr.  E.  N. 
t  Ellis. 

Lantern  Night. 

Visit  to  Frome  Photographic  Exhibition. . 
I  Making  and  Colouring  Lantern  Slides. 
1  Mr.  F.  Woollons. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Hull  and  District  Branch. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  October  21st,  Mr.  W.  Barry  in  the  chair. 

The  lion,  secretary  in  drawing  attention  to  the  subject  down  on. 
the  agenda  paper,  “Meat  Extract  Free  Enlargements,”  said:  — 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  large  and  costly  announcements  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  columns  of  the  London  and  provincial  newspapers  setting 
forth  a  scheme  for  the  advertisement  of  a  meat  extract  in  combination, 
with  so-called  “  Free  ”  enlargements.  The  advertisement  is  headed, 
“Large  portrait  of  yourself  free,”  and  proceeds  to  state  that  “every 
enlargement  is  finished  by  a  staff  of  portrait  artists  and  completed, 
in  a  style  equal  to  enlargements  sold  for  one  guinea. 

If  this  means  anything  at  all  the  public  is  asked  to  believe  that  the 
regularly-established  photographer  would  charge  one  guinea  for  a 
portrait  similar  to  the  one  shown  here  this  evening,  which  is  one 
of  the  “  Oxo  ”  specimens.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  owner  I  am  able 
to  bring  this  picture  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  your  inspection, 
and  am  glad  also  to  inform  you  that  in  future  it  will  not  adorn  a 
Hull  shop  window  as  a.  draw  for  the  sale  of  meat  extract.  I  am 
pleased  also  to  state  that  as  a  result  of  personal  visits  to  many  pro¬ 
vision  warehouses  the  owners  have  decided  to  withdraw  from  public 
notice  a  form  of  advertisement  which  they  admit  is  scarcely  a  fair 
thing  to  professional  photographers.  Now,  gentlemen,  when  you 
have  examined  this  specimen  enlargement  and  read  one  of  the- 
glowing  circulars  which  are  issued  with  it,  you  will  know  more 
about  the  profits  of  “  Oxo”  and  trade  photography  combined  than 
you  did  when  you  entered  this  room.  The  circular  is  headed  in 
heavy  type  “  Large  portrait  of  yourself  free  for  using  OXO  this- 
winter,”  and  immediately  proceeds  to  explain  that  the  freedom  to 
possess  the  “  gem  ”  is  earned  by  consuming  no  less  than  42  ounce- 
bottles  of  this  compound,  and  carefully  saving  the  coupons,  valued  at 
6d.  each. 

Additional  perseverance  and  42  more  ounce  bottles  will  earn  the 
“  rich,  dark,  solid  oak  frame,  lined  with  gold  slip,”  which  is  represented 
by  this  example  before  you.  I  need  not,  in  a  gathering  of  profes¬ 
sional  photographers,  suggest  what  the  real  trade  value  of  such  an 
enlargement  is,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  surprised  at  the  cool 
insinuation  that  a  photographer  would  charge  one  guinea  for  such  a 
thing.  I  ask  you  particularly  to  notice  that  although  it  is  stated 
that  “  every  enlargement  is  finished  by  a  staff  of  portrait  artists,  and 
completed  in  a  style  equal  to  enlargements  sold  for  one  guinea,  “  this 
specimen  portrait  is  an  ordinary  bromide,  not  even  “spotted” 
properly  ! 

I  think  you  will  find  that  even  the  machine-printed  bromide  Post¬ 
cards  sold  at  twopence  each  retail  are  often  turned  out  better  in  this 
respect  than  the  15-inch  print  before  you. 

And  now  you  have  seen  the  specimen,  and  noted  how  it  is  to  be 
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obtained  “  Free,”  your  attention  is  drawn  to  the  purely  photographic 
business  of  the  Liebig  Extract  of  Meat  Company,  for  hard  cash. 

Apparently  the  company  is  of  opinion  that  “  Oxo  ”  not  only  requires 
some  photographic  aid  to  its  sale,  but  that  many  people  would  prefer 
to  have  the  work  of  the  “  renowned  art  photographer,  ”  and  forego 
the  pleasures  of  consuming  eighty-four  ounce  bottles  of  “Oxo.” 
The  circular  gives  this  singular  alternative  :  “  Persons  desirous  of 

obtaining  the  Oxo  enlargements  ‘  without  ’  collecting  coupons  may  do 
so,  on  the  following  terms :  Cost  of  unframed  enlargement  (without 
coupon),  15s.  6d.  ;  cost  of  enlargement,  in  oak  frame  (without  coupon), 
31s.  6d.” 

Now  this  portion  of  the  scheme  enables  us  to  ascertain  what  the 

Oxo  ”  enlargements  are  valued  at  by  the  promoters  themselves,  for 
as  there  is  no  difficulty  in  testing  the  commercial  value  of  this 
“  frame  ”  we  can  have  no  trouble  in  finding  the  price  of  the  enlarge¬ 
ment,  since  the  meat  extractors  are  good  enough  to  assign  the  same 
number  of  coupons  in  exchange  for  the  work  of  “  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  renowned  firms  of  photographers  in  London  ”  as  they  do  to 
their  presumably  equally  large  and  renowned  “  art  ”  frame-maker's 
carpentering,  and  they  say  for  cash  the  enlargement  will  be  15s.  6d., 
and  with  frame  31s.  6d.  ! 

This  “  rich,  dark,  solid,  oak,  lined  with  gold  slip  frame,  was  sent 
on  to  a  local  frame  maker,  with  the  simple  request  for  a  quotation 
for  one  exactly  similar,  and  here  it  is : 

The  price  for  one  only  is  2s.  9d.,  what  it  would  be  for  a  few 
thousand  we  may  faintly  guess ;  but  at  2s.  9d.  let  it  rest.  With 
pardonable  pride  in  Hull  workmanship,  he  added  he  would  make  a 
better  frame  for  the  money  than  the  Oxo  specimen,  which  was  the 
roughest  example  of  oak  moulding  he  had  seen.  Still,  it  is  “oak,” 
it  is  “  solid,”  it  is  “dark,”  but  at  2s.  9d.  it  can  hardly  be  described  as 
“  i£ch,”  and  of  the  slip  it  may  truly  be  said  “  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters !” 

So,  then,  we  arrive  at  these  astonishing  facts,  that  an  enlargement 
and  frame  costing  about  5s.  6d.  (or  less)  will  only  be  presented 
“  Free  ”  to  people  who  have  invested  in  eighty-four  one  ounce  bottles 
of  Oxo  and  saved  up  as  many  coupons  with  the  face  value  of  6d.  each, 
.or  will  be  supplied  to  cash  buyers  at  the  handsome  charge  of  31s.  6d.- 

The  logical  summary  of  this  scheme  seems  to  be  that  in  every  two 
guineas’  worth  of  Oxo  the  value  is  to  be  suggested  in  the  proportion  of 
three-quarters  photography,  and  one-quarter  only  meat  extract. 

Oh !  ye  gods  and  little  fishes,  with  what  different  eyes  shall  we 
look  upon  the  huge  posters  now !  How  shall  we  ever  again  conjure 
up  visions  of  the  lordly  ox  cunningly  compressed  into  the  dainty 
teacup  ? 

Whether  this  will  be  a  happy  arrangement  for  the  poor  suffering 
invalid,  or  weakly  child,  is  just  one  of  those  questions  which  the 
grocer  and  the  public  will  doubtless  duly  decide,  but  we  photographers 
are  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  injury  which  we  may  be 
subjected  to  ourselves  in  two  directions. 

Firstly,  by  the  direct  imputation  of  commercial  unfairness,  and, 
secondly,  because  it  is  a  piratical  idea  to  try  and  divert  business  away 
from  its  natural  course  into  a  channel  which  is  unnatural  and 
unsuitable  in  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 

If  the  public  desire  a  cheap,  unworked  bromide  enlargement  it  is 
obvious  that  the  photographer  who  took  the  negative  is  in  a  more 
favourable  position  to  supply  a  better  and  cheaper  result  than  any 
man  who  has  to  copy  a  paper  print,  and  enlarge  up  the  grain  of  the 
paper. 

If  paper  prints  are  enlarged  they  require  skilled  artistic  treatment 
with  brush  or  pencil,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  this  form 
of  business  could  be  conveniently  associated  either  with  the  boiling 
house  of  the  meat  extractor  or  the  shop  of  the  provision  merchant. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  W.  Barry)  said  this  trouble  again  proved  how 
necessary  it  was  for  photographers  to  continue  to  organise.  “  Organise 
and  hasten  to  become  members  of  the  P.P.A. ,  and  so  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  committee,  for  by  these  means  we  shall  be  able  to  show 
all  would-be  poachers  in  our  domain  that  the  large  number  of  people 
now  connected  with  professional  photography  are  a  power  to  be 
reckoned  with.  I  have  used  the  word  “  poacher,”  but  is  it  not  strange 
that  the  odium  attached  to  that  title,  and  the  ban  which  society  puts 
upon  its  bearer  should  only  apply  in  its  intensity  when  a  wealthy 
land  owner’s  perquisites  are  in  danger?  Yet  is  there  so  wide  a  differ¬ 


ence  between  the  filching  of  photographer’s  business  by  means  < 
specious  advertisements  and  the  acts  generally  accepted  as  coaimei 
daily  immoral?  The  photographer  who  “  originates”  a  good  portra 
through  his  skill  in  posing,  lighting,  and  technical  manipulation,  has 
right  to  expect  a  fair  return,  and  not  the  publicly-adveitised  insinu. 
tion  that  his  possession  of  the  negative  must  spell  unfair  profi 
every  time  an  enlargement  is  purchased  from  him,  instead  of  from  a 
outsider.  It  is  true  our  friends  in  London,  Mr.  Ellis  and  the  coi, 
mitte^,  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  withdrawal  of  these  offensh 
suggestions  in  the  “Oxo”  newspaj>er  advertisements,  but  this  pi' 
cf  leaflet  circulars  on  the  table  proves  that  we  have  still  to  conter: 
with  it  in  a  form  suitable  to  attack  and  demolish. 

However,  photographic  indignation  is  aroused  all  over  the  countr 
and  the  Liebigs  Extract  of  Meat  Company  will  doubtless  eventual 
find,  as  other  firms  have  done  before  them,  that  the  offer  of  so-calhi 
“  Free  ”  enlargements  is  “  one  of  the  most  extravagant  and  ill-advis< 
of  all  advertising  expedients.”  There  must  be  among  the  Briti: 
public  a  sense  of  fairness  which  sooner  or  later  will  react  again 
the  syndicates  whose  endeavours  to  bolster  up  their  own  wares  a 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  reputation  and  profits  of  another  class 
business  men. 


It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  the  P.P.A.  is  strengthened  by  t! 
sympathy  of  the  “  Royal  ”  Photographic  Society,  and  the  mentii, 
of  the  word  Royal  leads  to  the  thought,  Is  it  not  grieving  to  loy| 
subjects,  and  even  derogatory  to  Royalty  itself,  that  the  portra 
of  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  and  groups  of  their  descendarj 
should  be  used  as  baits  or  levers  in  a  scheme  which  must  injure  a  bo<i 
of  subjects  whose  loyalty  is  second  to  none. 

Again,  is  not  the  very  use  of  these  portraits  in  a  sense  a  claim 
Royal  sanction?  To  display  the  Royal  heraldic  insignia  a  warra 
is  necessary,  but  apparently  the  Royal  features  can  be  pressed  irj 
any  service,  dignified  or  otherwise,  with  impunity. 

Whose  original  copyright  negatives  are  these  specimens  made  froil 
This  would  be  interesting  to  know.  Do  they  belong  to  the  pho 
grapher,  “the  most  renowned  in  London?”  Perhaps  he  also  mal 
the  Oxo  “  Free  ”  enlargements !  But  why  are  we  told  that  “ 
name  will  appear  on  the  mount?”  Is  “one  of  the  most  renowne 
ashamed  of  himself  about  his  business?  But  whether  he  is 
not,  the  value  of  his  skill  put  into  “Oxo”  “free”  enlargements 
discounted  at  the  outset  by  the  cynical  admission  in  the  advertisem 
“  The  better  the  photograph,  the  better  the  enlargement.”  'll 
thought  of  “copyright”  reminds  us  that  perhaps  we  hold  the  Darned  . 
sword  over  the  heads  of  those  who  copy  one  production,  and  til' 
will  need  great  circumspection  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  that  beset  tl|' 
path  in  every  direction.  Mr.  Fussey  said,  notwithstanding  the  <]- 
claimer  of  responsibility  advertised  by  the  “  Oxo  ”  people,  in  : 

sentence  “And  photograph  you  have  the  right  to  reproduce,”  he  > 

of  opinion  that  they  would  be  fully  liable  lor  damages  in  a  case  f 

infringement.  It  would  also  be  of  distinct  advantage  to  ph  - 

graphers  to  have  this  and  many  other  so-called  “  free  ”  enlarger  t 
schemes  shown  up  by  an  action  fought  by  the  Association.  He  s 
personally  gratified  by  the  evidences  of  strenuous  life  in  the  P  F  > 
and  at  the  prompt  measures  which  were  being  taken  by  the  I  1 
branch  to  fight  this  nuisance  in  Hull. 

Mr.  Wellsted  thought  photographers  should  not  overlook  the  v;je 
of  that  form  of  advertisement  peculiarly  their  own,  namely,  e 
photographic  parcel.  The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Lang  Sims  n 
London  (to  include  printed  explanations  of  the  “  free  ”  port  t 
schemes)  might  be  developed  into  a  powerful  weapon  at  quite 
considerable  cost  to  the  Association.  He  hoped  also  the  T'anqu 
business  and  that  man’s  innumerable  imitations  might  be  watch- 
The  public  was  pretty  well  alive  now  to  the  framing  swindle,  bait 
was  constantly  gulled  by  the  “  carriage  and  packing  ”  trick. 
Cooper  did  not  believe  “  Oxo  ”  would  ever  get  established  in  Hull 
the  photographic  scheme,  it  was  only  too  palpable  an  admission 
the  extract  needed  something  beyond  its  own  merits  to  secure  a  6 
Mr.  Duncan  thought  this  scheme  would  die  of  itself.  The  public  k  w 
a  great  deal  more  about  “  free  ”  enlargements  than  it  did  ten  y rs 
ago. 

Mr.  Delf  thought  this  constant  use  of  photographers’  work  by  t 
advertisers  was  a  serious  menace  to  the  future  of  British  pi 
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ipliers.  Unless  some  protective  measures  were  taken  the  incentive 
the  production  of  good  negatives  would  be  destroyed, 
ilr.  Janeowski  sent  to  express  his  regret  that  he  could  not  be 
■sent,  and  to  promise  agreement  with  the  course  of  action  decided 
>n  by  the  meeting. 

Che  meeting  proceeded  to  discuss  methods  of  counteracting  the 
)xo  ”  free  portrait  scheme  in  Hull.  It  was  decided  to  send  a  report 
the  local  branch  meeting  to  200  of  the  provision  dealers  and 
oers  of  Hull,  with  letters  to  the  chairmen  of  the  two  important 
de  organisations,  “  The  Hull  Grocers’  Association  ”  and  “  The  Hull 
>cers  and  Provision  Dealers’  Association,”  to  try  and  secure 
fcher  withdrawals  of  Oxo  free  portrait  advertisements  from  Hull 
cers’  windows,  to  advertise  the  supplies  of  Oxo  (purchased  by 
>tographers  in  Hull  from  grocers  giving  up  Oxo,  and  the  portrait 
eme),  “under1  cost  price.” 

’he  following  advertisement  was  drawn  up  for  insertion  in  the 
jit  page  of  the  leading  papers  :  — 

Surplus  Stocks  of 
“OXO”  UNDER  COST  PRICE. 

'  y  be  obtained  from  photographers  in  Hull  and  district,  who  are 
i  >  prepared  to  execute  and  frame  enlargements  from  their  own 
atives  at  “  Half  the  Price  ”  charged  by  the  proprietors  of  Oxo,  to 
:  public,  for  similar  size.  These  enlargements  have  not  the  dis- 
t  antage  of  being  copies  from  paper  photographs,  and  therefore 
t  free  from  coarseness  of  grain. 


IYERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
ober  22. — Mr.  N:  E.  Luboschez  lectured  upon  development.  This 
described  as  the  corner  stone  of  the  picture  In  order  to  secure 
iccessful  photograph,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  how 
keep  the  developer  under  control.  For  the  sake  of  example  the 
eloper  might  be  said  to  consist  of  two  ingredients  :  A.  (pyro),  and 
soda).  If  the  plate  was  a  good  one,  and  as  sensitive  as  photographic 
nee  could  produce,  without  destroying  the  quality  of  the  plate,  it 
Id  generally  not  require  any  bromide,  and  would  possess  considerable 
aide ;  so  that,  although  the  normal  developer  might  consist  of  one 
j  of  A.,  plus  one  part  of  B.,  the  proportions  might  be  greatly 
ed  to  secure  different  effects.  Some  rapid  plates,  however,  would 
admit  of  development  without  the  addition  of  bromide  to  the 
I  doper,  and  although  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  publicly  recommend- 
ir  the  plates  of  any  particular  maker  as  especially  amenable  to  the 
n  tment  suggested,  the  necessary  information  could  be  readily  gained 
b  experiment.  Under  exposure  was  very  unlikely  to  occur,  and  need 
b  lly  be  considered;  but  what  should  be  done  with  an  over-exposed 
P  e?  Assuming  that  some  part  of  the  plate  had  received  too  much 
ensure  for  the  purpose  of  sufficiently  exposing  some  other  part, 
ai  that  the  degree  of  the  excess  was  unknown,  then  it  was  necessary 
t<  o  compound  the  developer  that  it  should  be  under  control,  and 
si tld  itself  indicate  the  condition  of  the  negative;  in  other  words, 
it  ust  be  made  much  weaker  than  usual  by  dilution  with  water.  The 
a(  tion  of  water  to  the  developer  not  only  enabled  one  to  control 
h  iction  in  consequence  of  the  increased  time  taken  in  development, 
b  a  diluted  developer  yielded  a  negative  of  a  character  widely 
I  rent  from  that  produced  by  a  strong  solution,  and  it  also 
u  considerable  extent  nullified  the  effects  of  halation.  The  developer 
Id  stand  dilution  with  as  much  as  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and, 
lie  image  appeared,  it  would  be  seen  whether  A  or  more  B 
•ii  how  much  of  either  was  required,  and  just  what  was  wanted 
Cf  i  be  added.  In  the  United  States  it  was  usual  for  plate-makers 
mblish  a-  table  showing  the  strengths  of  various  solutions  of 
aide  which  would  reduce  the  sensitiveness  of  their  plates  to  any 
h  -ed  extent,  so  that,  if  a  plate  whose  sensitometer  number  was,  say, 
had  received  an  exposure  proper  for  a  plate  of  sens.  No.  75,  it  was 
01  necessary  to  treat  it  with  a  bromide  solution  of  a  strength  suitable 
iduce  it  to  that  speed,  whereupon  normal  development  could  be 
ceded  with.  Bromide  should  never  be  added  to  the  developer 
fe  starting,  for  it  was  a  question  whether  by  its  addition  the 
was  not  robbed  of  some  exposure  which  could  not  be  spared. 
B  he  method  of  development  he  had  described,  he  could  produce  a 
n'  five  of  any  particular  colour,  or  density,  or  character,  which 


would  best  suit  the  subject  and  ordinary  plates  would,  within  reason¬ 
able  limits,  give  orthocromatic  results.  With  a  good  plate,  not  over¬ 
digested  for  sensitiveness,  and  not  poor  in  silver,  he  could  obtain  a 
satisfactory  negative  even  if  it  had  been  over-exposed  as  much  as  fifty 
times.  Before  closing,  the  lecturer  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  Coxin  system  of  development.  A  plate  of  unknown  exposure  was 
submitted  to  him,  and  after  a  preliminary  bath  of  Coxin,  was  developed 
in  full  view  of  the  audience  in  a  room  lighted  by  twelve  32  c.p.  lights. 
The  developer,  supplied  by  one  of  the  members  present,  had  apparently 
lost  its  reducing  power,  having  been  compounded  some  two  or  three 
years  previously,  and  after  a  lapse  of  about  seven  minutes,  no  image 
being  visible,  a  fresh  developer  was  poured  on,  and  the  negative 
quickly  developed  up  free  from  fog  notwithstanding  the  prolonged 
exposure  to  the  lights  before-mentioned.  The  negative  having  been 
washed,  fixed,  and  artificially  dried,  a  print  was  taken  and  submitted 
to  the  audience,  the  whole  operation  from  beginning  to  the  end  being 
performed  with  all  the  lights  on  and  without  recourse  to  the  dark¬ 
room,  thus  proving  that  Coxin  is  capable  of  fulfilling  all  that  the 
makers  claim  for  it. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

October  22. — Mr.  Barker  gave  a  display  of  micro-cinematography. 
The  films  shown  including  The  Circulation  of  Blood  in  a  Frog’s  Foot, 
(Mites  in  Cheese,  The  Vol  Box,  etc.  These  were  followed  by  a 
Journey  on  the  Highland  Railway  on  the  Front  of  the  Engine,  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  film  of  1,000  feet  in  length.  At  the  close  of  the  exhibition 
Mr.  Barker,  replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  gave  details  of  operations 
necessary  to  secure  cinematograph  records  of  microscopic  objects, 
giving  a  diagram  of  optical  arrangement,  necessary  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  heat  rays,  which  so,  speedily  killed  the  objects,  and  was  very 
emphatic  in  his  thanks  to  various  members  of  the  L.  and  P.  who 
had  helped  him  with  his  experiments — Mr.  Freshwater,  Mr.  Henderson, 
Mr.  Marshall,  and  the  Hon.  Recorder.  Mr.  Thomas  had  been  pleased 
with  the  exhibition,  and  was  sure  that  such  work  in  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  Nature  must  be  of  increasing  usefulness. 


WOODFORD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

October  21. — The  annual  general  meeting.  The  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  elected  as  officers  for  the  present  year  :  President,  Mr.  F.  G. 
Ernler;  vice-presidents,  Messrs.  A.  Horsley  Hinton  and  W.  L.  F. 
Wastell ;  Council,  Messrs.  E.  Marriage,  F.R.P.S.,  E.  H.  Carpenter, 
P.  G.  R.  Wright,  and  H.  Wilmer,  F.R.P.S.  ;  affiliation  delegates, 
Messrs.  J.  P.  W.  Goodwin  and  E.  C.  Winney  ;  lanternist,  Mr.  R.  Malby  ; 
assistant  secretary  and  librarian,  Mr.  H.  R.  Hillsworth ;  hon.  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  T.  Malby,  F.R.P.S.  The  following  are 
extracts  from  the  annual  report: — “The  Society  has  well  maintained 
its  numerical  strength,  and  we  note  with  pleasure  tire  accession  to  our 
ranks  of  several  earnest  and  capable  workers.  The  annual  exhibition, 
at  the  end  of  January,  was  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  the 
Society  has  held.  The  work  shown  was  of  uniformly  high  quality, 
and  the  style  and  arrangement  of  the  screens  was  a  decided  advance 
on  anything  hitherto  attempted.  The  artistic  fitting  designed  for 
the  display  of  the  transparencies  was  a  distinct  acquisition,  and  the 
thanks  of  all  are  due  to  those  who  spent  so  much  time,  thought, 
and  labour  on  the  exhibition  arrangements.  The  average  attendance 
during  the  second  period  of  the  Winter  Session  was  again  high.  There 
were  six  lectures  or  demonstrations  by  members,  and  six  by  visitors. 
The  measure  of  success  achieved  by  the  Society  in  the  Affiliation 
Lantern  Slide  Competition  was  most  encouraging,  and  we  trust 
this  winter  a  strenuous  and  united  effort  will  be  made  to  secure 
that  position  which  we  feel  the  Society  is  capable  of  attaining.  Last 
year’s  report  spoke  with  regret  of  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
summer  outings,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  endevour  to  improve 
matters.  We  are  pleased  to  record  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the 
unpropitious  weather  of  the  past  season,  the  interest  in  the  outings 
has  considerably  revived.  Mr.  Marriage  provided  an  additional 
inducement  to  regular  attendance  and  serious  work  by  kindly  offering 
a  prize  for  the  best  picture  secuied  on  an  outing.  Further  progress 
has  been  made  with  the  work  of  the  survey  of  Woudford.  A  large 
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number  of  prints  are  now  in  hand,  and  a  printed  letter  lias  been  pre¬ 
pared,  appealing  to  those  residents  who  may  be  willing  to  offer 
financial  assistance  in  the  important  and  expensive  work  of  mounting 
and  binding  the  records.” 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 

October  21. — A  conversazione  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association.  Mem¬ 
bers  and  their  friends  numbering  over  100  attended.  The 
proceedings  opened  with  a  few  appropriate  remarks  by  Mr.  G.  D. 
Macdougald,  and  the  company  entered  upon  the  enjoyment  of  a  very 
pleasant  evening.  A  very  interesting  demonstration  of  the  powers 
and  properties  of  the  newly-discovered  element  Radium  was  given 
by  Mr.  J.  Lowdon.  A  small  piece  of  this  latest  discovery  of  science 
was  shown.  It  weighed  5  milligrams,  in  size  resembled  the  tip  of 
an  ordinary  match,  and  its  market  value  is  about  £6  sterling.  In  a 
darkened  room,  it  causes  a  diamond  to  flash  and  sparkle  by  the  light 
it  irradiates,  and  in  this  respect  forms  an  unerring  test  for 
real  and  spurious  stones.  Mr.  Lowdon  also  demonstrated 
in  striking  fashion  the  electrical  emanations  which  proceed  from 
Radium,  and  showed  how  the  invisible  something  that  comes  from 
the  element  is  akin  to,  but  in  many  respects  differs  from  the  more 
familiar  X  Rays.  A  lantern  exhibition  of  slides  from  the  collection 
brought  together  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  competition 
furnished  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  and  is  being  made  in  this  department  of  the  art.  Mr.  P. 
Feathers  gave  a  noteworthy  cinematograph  exhibition.  A  rare  and 
curious  series  of  living  microscopic  studies  of  insect  life  were  shown 
by  the  micro-cinematoscope.  A  very  choice  collection  of  photo  post¬ 
cards  was  of  much  interest  to  wielders  of  the  camera  and  to  the 
uninitiated  possessed  with  the  collectors’  instinct. 


Correspondence, 

%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  rides  of  the  paper,  A 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  c 
the  writers  are  given. 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  Jor  the  opinions  expressed  by  o\ 
correspondents. 


THE  R.P.S.  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Harold  Baker  seems  to  be  a  gentleman  with 
strange  sense  of  humour.  He  commences  his  letter  with  the  stab 
ment  that  he  has  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  reply  fi 
pseudonymous  correspondents,  yet  he  devotes  a  third  of  his  lett- 
to  replying  to  one  of  them.  He  appears  to  assume  that  when  1 
belongs  to  a  class  that  is  criticised  the  criticism  must  necessarily  1 
unfounded.  That  Mr.  Baker  has  been  chosen  as  a  judge  of  tl 
R.P.S.  Exhibition  cannot  possibly,  under  any  circumstances,  1! 
taken  to  be  a  proof  that  the  system  of  choosing  the  judges  is  tl 
best.  Then  he  agrees  point  by  point  on  the  subject  of  carbon  tran 
parencies  with  you,  gentlemen,  and  me,  all  the  while  suffering  fro 
the  hallucination  that  he  is  differing  from  us.  You  said  much  i, 
the  effect  was  due  to  the  method  of  preparing  the  picture,  that  i 
by  using  a  transparency  backed  up  instead  of  a  paper  print, 
said  four  of  the  judges  are,  or  should  be,  perfectly  acquainted  wit' 
the  gain  to  be  obtained  by  the  method.  Mr.  Baker  says,  in  b 
opinion  no  other  print  can  compare  with  it  for  quality.  We  all  sr 
practically  the  same  thing  in  different  words. 

The  point,  which  Mr.  Baker  seems  to  have  missed  entirely,  is  th 
the  judges,  in  a  pictorial  exhibition,  awarded  a  medal  to  a  pictu 
the  merit  of  which  was  largely  due  to  the  process  and  not  to  tl] 
artistry  of  the  man,  quite  a  legitimate  ground  for  awarding  a  med 
in  the  technical  section  but  not  in  the  pictorial. — I  am,  etc., 

October  26.  Athos.1 


DEVONPORT  CAMERA  CLUB. 

October  20. — Opening  meeting  of  the  winter  session.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  his  inaugural  address,  said  the  astronomer  found  in  photo¬ 
graphy  a  power  without  which  his  labours  would  be  much  hindered. 
It  was  only  since  the ..  sensitive  plate  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
human  eye  that  astronomical  observations,  with  satisfactory  results, 
had  been  obtained.  After  a  few  years  with  the  camera  the  amateur 
would  perhaps  lose  his  ardour,  making  but  few  exposures,  and  then 
only  by  request.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  should  visit  a  few 
exhibitions,  and  a  perusal  of  some  standard  works  on  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphy  would  convince  him  that  photography  was  totally  different 
from  his  first  conception.  After  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  camera  might  fill  a  blank  place  in  his  life,  there  would  be  raised 
in  him  a  force  that  would  otherwise  have  remained  dormant.  He  (the 
President)  felt  proud  of  such  a  good  report  as  the  Society  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting.  There  were  a  reasonable  increase  in  their 
members  and  a  good  attendance  at  their  meetings,  the  opening  one 
of  which  was  attended  by  over  400  persons,  a  record  altogether 
eclipsing  the  attendance  of  any  photographic  meeting  in  the  West. 
He  wanted  a  continuance  of  those  attendances,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  Devonport  Camera  Club  should  not  become  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  one  in  the  West.  The  Committee  had  arranged  with  the  Board 
of  Management  of  the  Technical  Schools  for  the  use  of  a  spacious 
dark-room.  The  Committee  also  hoped  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  add  to  the  advantages  of  the  club  by  acquiring  an  enlarging 
apparatus.  A  new  feature  introduced  was  a  portfolio,  which  would 
start  on  its  journey  on  November  1. 


A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — We  find  that  an  error  appeared  in  our  advertiserne- 
last  week  of  the  “  Gem  ”  Tricol  Plate,  in  connection  with  the  r< 
filter  formula.  It  should  read :  Titan  scarlet,  .05  gram ;  napht: 
yellow,  .1  gram;  water,  200  c.c.  The  naphtol  yellow  was  ac 
dentally  omitted.  We  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would,  thei| 
fore,  publish  this  correction,  and  are  yours  faithfully, 

The  “Gem”  Dry  Plate  Co.,  Ltd. 

92a,  Villiers  Road,  Willesden  Green,  .London,  N.W. 


THE  LAY  PRESS  AND  FREE  PORTRAIT  SWINDLE 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  “  Judy,”  of 
30th  ult.  A  copy  of  this  ought  to  be  framed  and  in  the  recept 
room  of  every  photographer  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  a  v 
clever  ridicule  of  the  “  Free  Portrait  Swindle,”  with  a  specimen 
the  centre,  viz.,  Mr.  Tanqueray,  the  well-known  inventor!?  T 
name  of  the  portrait  is  well  chosen :  The  Rottenotint  (the  acci 
being  presumably  on  the  first  syllable).  The  editor  of  this  ev 
pushing  journal  deserves  the  thanks  and  support  of  the  professi 
for  his  badinage  on  the  rubbish  which  is  sent  out  broadcast. 
Yours  faithfully,  “Carbon.’ 

October  27th,  1903. 


The  Watkins  Meter  Company,  of  Hereford,  are  now  issuing  the 
Bee  Meter,  when  so  ordered  (without  extra  charge)  with  a  special 
U.S.  dial,  making  it  more  suitable  for  use  with  Kodaks,  Frenas, 
and  Premos,  whose  stops  arc  marked  with  U.S.  numbers.  In  addition 
the  smaller  unmarked  stops  of  F.P.K.’s  and  other  kodaks,  are  indi¬ 
cated.  It  is  interchangeable  with  the  usual  dial  of  the  Bee  Meter. 


QUINOMET. 
To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — I  am  obliged  for  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
Wilkinson’s  prints.  They  quite  bear  out  his  estimate  that  with  t 
developer  he  tried  a  factor  of  eight  gave  sufficient  contrast.  On  t 
other  hand,  with  the  developer  I  tried  it  is  equally  certain  that 
factor  of  eight  gave  totally  insufficient  contrast,  twenty-eight  bei 
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estimate.  It  does  not  follow  that  we  “  disagree,”  the  simple 
being  that  we  have  not  been  testing  the  same  thing.  I  tried 
lomet  with  sulphite,'  but  with  no  restrainer  of  any  kind.  Mr. 
kinson  states  that  he  used  quinomet  and  formosulphite.  I  have 
practical  experience  of  the  influence  of  formosulphite  on  a  de- 
per,  but  from  what  I  have  read  of  it  I  have  thought  it  to  be 
strainer,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  experience  certainly  points  to  its 
a  one,  and,  like  bromide,  making  a  great  change  in  the  factor, 
pe  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  v  ill  make  further  trials  with  and  without 

losulphite,  and  let  us  know  the  effect  on  the  factor - Yours 

r  Alfred  Watkins. 

■tober  24th. 


essrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome  and  Co.,  of  Snow  Hill  Buildings, 
Ion,  E.C.,  inform  us  that  “Tabloid”  Sodium  Carbonate,  each 
j  talent  to  44grs.  of  pure  soda  crystals,  is  new  added  to  their  list 
:  Tabloid  ”  photographic  chemicals.  The  “  Tabloid  ”  product  may 
i  ;ed  for  any  purposes  for  which  the  ordinary  crystals  are  employed. 

,  :  of  convenient  strength,  as  one  in  an  ounce  of  water  forms 
:  oximately  a  ten  per  cent,  solution. 


Answers  to  Correspondents* 

%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  thii  JOURNAL,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  I Wellington-street,  Strand ,  Lender , 
W.  0.  ”  inattention  to  this  ensures  delay, 

%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  add/r esses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington-street,  Strand ,  London ,  W.  0, 

Photographs  Registered 

E.  W.  H.  Rutley,  117a,  Higli  Street,  Croydon.  Photograph  of  Croydon  Amateurs 
Cricket  Club. 

R.  Thirlwell,  21,  Bridge  Road,  Stockton-on-Tees.  Photograph  of  H.M.  the  King 
Photograph  of  Royal  group. 

J.  Gregson,  8,  Sudell  Cross,  Blackburn.  Photograph  of  the  Rev.  W.  Thomason. 

H.  Kershaw,  55,  Yorkshire  Street,  Oldham.  T loo  photographs  of  A.  Smith. 

E.  J.  Moorhouse,  10a,  King  Street,  Egremont,  Cheshire.  Photograph  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Egremont.  Two  photographs  of  St.  Hilary’s  Church,  Wallasey, 
Cheshire. 


) 

K 


:e  Brentford  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  will  be  held  on 
h  15,  16,  and  17  next.  The  latest  date  for  the  receipt  of  entry 
i  will  be  March  3,  and  for  exhibits  March  10.  There  will 
>en  classes,  and  awards  will  take  the  form  of  specially-designed 
tes.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  the  free  carriage 
diibits  between  the  South  London,  Brentford,  and  Croydon 
ties’  Exhibitions,  which  take  place  in  the  order  mentioned 


i  thirty-six  page  list  of  the  motto  mounts  for  Christmas  and 
e  Year  stocked  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Eallowfield,  of  146,  Charing 
•(  Road,  London,  W. ,  together  with  many  charming  specimens, 
:s  efore  us.  Mr.  Fallowfield  makes  the  following  special  offer  to 
a  ,’s  and  professional  photographers :  To,  enVole  dealers  and  pro- 
5:  nal  photographers  to  show  to  their  customers  a  good  variety 
signs  to  select  from,,  without  keep  a  very  large  stock ;  I  will 
.  ceipt  of  trade  card  and  a  postal  order  for  5s.,  send  post  free, 
y  address  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a  specially  selected  parcel 
.  nple  Christmas  mounts,  of  full  value  (at  list  prices)  for  7s.  6d. 
iering :  The  mest  suitable  sizes  should  be  stated,  so  that  each 
r  may  be  made  up  to  suit  customers’  requirements.  If  desired 
s  tact  patterns  may  be  specified,  but  only  one  of  each  pattern 
a  3  included.  Mr.  Fallowfield’s  list  may  be  had  on  application. 


I :  Photographic  Salon. — The  heavy  rain  on  Tuesday  evening  last 
1  )t  prevent  a  very  large  number  of  members  and  friends  of  the 
a  ed  Ring  ”  assembling  at  the  “  Hall  of  Mystery,”  Piccadilly,  W. , 
p  occasion  of  the  annual  conversazione.  Among  those  present 
t  Messrs.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer,  Craig  Annan,  George  Davidson,  Ward 
r  F.  J.  Mortimer,  Percy  Wright,  Charles  Moss,  George  Scamell, 
'a  ian  Jones,  J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  A.  H.  Hinton,  Rev.  F.  C. 
n  ;rt,  Ralph  Robinson,  R.  Child  Bayley,  H.  Snowden  Ward, 
Salmon,  Alex.  Keighley,  W.  Bennington,  George  Walton, 
nger  Shepheard,  T.  Manly,  Reg.  Craigie,  C.  H.  Bothamley, 
s  Houghton,  J.  Cadett,  G.  A.  Storey,  Furley  Lewis,  W. 
s>  W.  Godfrey,  and  A.  C.  R.  Carter.  At  intervals  in  the  talk 
dlcwing  gentlemen  amused,  or  otherwise  interested  the 
ce  with  smging  and  playing,  by  comic  reciting,  by  prestidi- 
a  ring,  and  other  performings  :  Herman  Yezin,  Victor  Marmont, 
eh,  Reginald  Groome,  Walter  Churcher,  E.  Cromack,  Frank 
a,  and  M.  Valladon.  The  conjuring  tricks  of  the  latter 
nan  were  exceptionally  clever,  and  even  more  mysterious  than 
f  the  pictures  which  hung  around.  Refreshments  were  there 
t  variety,  or,  as  the  programme  put  it,  “  Scotch  whisky  and 
ater,  supported  by  sandwiches  of  varied  contents :  e.  g. — of 
anchovy,  of  pate  de  foie  gras,  of  sardine,  of  caviare,  of  etc., 

6  whole  affair,  which  was  of  a  truly  “  charming  Bohemian  ” 
er  was  exceptionally  well  managed,  and  lasted  until  a  very 
Q  ur. 


Vignetting  in  the  Camera. — “V.  G.”  asks:  “Will  you  kindly  say 
if  you  know  of  an  appliance  fer  making  vignette  portraits  h. 
the  camera,  which  can  be  operated  whilst  focussing?  I  am 
assured  that  there  are  several  such  appliances  being  sold  in 
the  United  States.”  In  reply:  So  far  as  we  are  aware  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  the  market. 

Wheel  Trimmer. — A.  Wildman  asks  :  “  Could  you  inform  us  where 
we  can  obtain  new  cutting  wheels  for  “Richardson’s  No.  2 
Circular  Print  Cutting  Set?”  Our  dealer  is  not  able  to.  obtain 
them.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation.”  In  reply  :  In  all 
probability  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  or  Messrs.  Houghton  and 
Sons,  can  supply  what  you  require. 

Gelatine  Emulsion. — “  4  B.”  writes  :  “  Please  inform  me  1.  Whether 
you  know  of  any  firm  who  will  supply  gelatine-chloride  emul¬ 
sion,  the  same  as  used  for  P.O.P.,  as  I  want  to  coat  plates 
with  the  same.  2.  Is  there  any  firm  who  supply  ready-coated 
slides  for  printing  out  gelatine-chloride?  3.  Is  there  any 
stripping  film  (P.O.P.)  like  ‘  No  vitas  ’  now  on.  the  market?” 
In  reply  :  1.  We  do  not.  2.  Not  that  we  are  aware  of.  3. 
We  think  not. 

Address  Wanted. — “  B.  L.  S.”  asks  :  “  vVould  it  be  asking  too 
much  of  you  for  an  address  I  have  lost  of  a  firm  in  London, 
that  does  miniature  painting  novelties,  such  as  pins,  brooches, 
etc.?”  In  reply:  We  presume  you  mean  very  cheap  work,  and  not 
good  miniature  painting.  Possibly  Messrs.  Fallowfield,  who 
supply  all  the  requisites  for  producing  pictures  of  the  “  button  ” 
type,  may  be  able  to  give  you  the  address  of  some  one  who 
will  supply  your  requirements. 

Tinting  Photographs. — “Colourist”  asks:  “Will  you  be  goo  l 
enough  to  let  rne  know  where  the  colours  used  lu  tinting  post¬ 
cards  (bromide)  may  be  obtained?  They  are  onvious’y  not 
ordinary  water  colours  such  as  I  employ  in  painting  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  usual  way,  and  are  transparent.'*  in  reply : 
The  colours  used  are  no  doubt  the  coal  tar  colours,  which  are 
transparent.  If  we  mistake  not  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan, 
Soho  Square,  supply  colours  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Mountant.—  C.  Marshall  says  :  “.For  mounting  large  prints  I  use 
starch  paste,  but  for  small  work  and  odd  jobs  I  find  it 
troublesome  to  have  to  make  starch  paste.  Can  you  give  a 
recipe  for  a  good  keeping  stiff  paste?  I  should  like  one 
something  like  Higgins’  mountant.”  In  reply:  We  know  of  no 
stiff  paste  so  suitable  for  mounting  photographs  with,  as  starch. 
Surely  it  is  not  much  trouble  to  make  a  little  starch  paste  as 
required.  Why  not  use  Higgins’  mountant  for  your  odd  jobs? 

Instruction  Wanted. — A.  B.  Lord  says:  “As  an  amateur  I  wish 
to  learn  carbon,  and  platinotype  printing.  The  Polytechnic 
engage  to  teach,  but  I  would  prefer  to  learn  in  some  photo¬ 
graphic  works.  Can  you  direct  me  to  a  firm  that  would 
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undertake  to  teach  me?”  In  reply:  The  Autotype  Company, 
we  think,  give  tuition  in  carbon  printing.  Probably  some 
professional  photographer  who  works  platinotype  will  give  you 
instruction  in  that  process — but  we  know  of  no  one  who  lays 
himself  out  for  doing  so. 

Orthochromatic  Photography. — “  M  ”  asks  :  “  Is  there  any  material 
difference  in  photographing  with  a  gelatine  plate  dry  and 
soaked  in  water?  For  example — orthochroimatic  plates  are 
often  made  by  bathing  an  ordinary  plate  in  a  highly  diluted 
colour-sensitizer,  and  rinsing  with  water.  Is  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  dry  them  ?  ”  In  reply :  It  is  usual  to  dry  the 

plates  after  they  have  been  colour-sensitised. 

Copyright. — “  Burton  ”  says  :  “  1.  From  an  article  on  ‘  Copyright  ’  in 
the  Journal  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  gathered  that  if  a  photographer 
invites  a  person  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  he  (the  photographer) 
can  register  the  portrait  and  the  copyright  is  his,  although 
copies  may  be  ordered  and  paid  for  by  the  sitter.  Is  this 
correct?  2.  Where  can  I  obtain  proper  forms  for  assignment 
of  copyright?”  In  reply:  1.  If  no  charge  is  made  for  taking 
the  portrait,  the  copyright  belongs  to  the  photographer.  The 
sitter  paying  for  copies  afterwards  makes  no  difference.  2. 
At  Stationers’  Hall,  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 

Various  Queries. — “Enlarging”  asks:  “1.  If  I  fix  an  8-J,-  con¬ 
denser  in  the  wall  of  my  dark  room,  and  place  an  incandescent 
gas  light  outside,  and  my  camera  close  up  to  the  condenser, 
inside  my  dark  room,  and  enlarge  as  by  daylight,  shall  I 
get  good  results  without  the  extra  cost  of  the  lantern?  2.  Can 
I  get  a  black  or  purple-black  on  self -toning  gelatine  P.  O.P.  ?  3.  The 
best  varnish  for  wooden  dishes  to  stand  nvro-soda?  Have  tried 
black  japan,  but  it  softened  at  once.”  In  reply  :  1.  If  you 
arrange  the  light,  condenser,  and  lens,  as  they  are  arranged 
in  an  enlarging  lantern,  it  will  answer  the  same  end.  2.  We 
cannot  say.  Some  self-toning  cards  may  possibly  yield  such 
tones.  But  we  have  not  met  with  any  that  do.  3.  Try 
AspinaU’s  enamel. 

Radiography. — R.  Nicholes  says  :  “  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
will  kindly  give  your  opinion  of  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
enclosed  negative.  It  is  a  radiograph,  taken  in  the  usual  way  ; 
also  developed  the  same.  Some  plates  are  right,  and  some 
come  out  as  the  one  sent.  The  slide  is  aluminium :  it  belongs 
to  a  doctor  in  the  town  who  takes  the  11-Rays,  and  sometimes 
we  develop  for  him.  My  idea  is  that  the  light  impresses 
through,  and  leaves  the  mark  of  the  aluminium.  It  is  not 
blacked,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  inside  and  out.  The 
doctor  was  with  my  operator  when  it  was  developed.  If  you 
will  kindly  give  your  opinion  it  will  satisfy  the  doctor,  and 
we  can  remedy  it,  if  it  is  possible.”  In  reply:  The  negative 
arrived  smashed  into  hundreds  of  pieces,  none  of  which  were 
large  enough  to  be  of  any  guide  as  to  the  cause  of  the  marks. 
Blacking  the  inside  of  the  slide  would  have  noi  effect  one  way 
or  other.  Sorry  we  cannot  help  you,  but  we  will  endeavour  to 
do  so  if  you  send  another  negative  more  carefully  packed. 

Lens  Query.— “II.  S.”  says  :  “1.  I  have  a - s  lens,  12  x  16  inch 

focus,  but  am  much  disappointed  to  find  that  with  a  lens  of 
this  quality  there  is  great  lack  of  depth  of  focus,  as  even 
when  stopped  down  to  f44  the  back  row  in  a  12/10  group  is  not 
sharp  even  when  there  are  only  two  or  three  rows  in  the 
group.  It  appears  to.  me  that  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  the  lens,  as  a  stop  of  twice  this  diameter  ought  to  be 
sufficient.  2.  I  have  a  French  1-1  Euryscope  lens,  with 
which  practically  all  objects  at  any  distance  are  sharp  wit  a 
f32.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  may  be  at  fault?  The 
makers  of  the  French  lens  have  in  their  list  a  Euryscope  lens 
to  cover  12/10,  but  the  length  of  focus  is  described  as  17|. 
This  seems  extraordinary.  I  thought  the  focal  length  of  this  style 
of  lens  was  always  somewhat  short.  What  would  be  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  such  a  length  other  than  having  to  get  further 
away  from  the  object  to  be  pnotographed?  ”  In  reply:  1. 
We  do  not  think  the  lens  is  at  fault.  All  lenses  Lave  to  be 
considerably  stopped  down  to  get  objects  in  different  planes 


in  focus.  We  should  not  expect  a  lens  to  give  three  rows  o 
figures  sharp  with  the  aperture  you  mention.  2.  There  is  n 
objection  to  the  lens  of  longer  focus,  except  tluit  the  earner 
will  have  to  be  placed  a  little  farther  back.  The  longer  foci 
lens  should  cover  the  plate  better,  all  things  being  equal. 


Messrs  R.  and  J.  Beck,  Limited,  of  68,  Cornhill,  London,  E  C 
write: — “We  think  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to  kno 
that  we  are  now  issuing  the  fourth  and  latest  impression  of  oi 
book,  ‘  Photographic  Lenses :  A  Simple  Treatise,’  which  will  con 
plete  the  10,000  copies.  A  large  measure  of  this  success  has  been  dt 
to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  understand  more  full 
this  essential  portion  of  any  photographic  outfit,  combined  with  tl 
fact  that  it  contains  350  pages  and  over  180  illustrations  ar 
diagrams. 

Watford  Camera  Club  Exhibition. — The  following  were  the  aware 
in  this  exhibition: — Open  Classes:  Class  A. — Landscape,  seascap 
river  scenery,  etc. — Silver  medal,  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  “In  til 
Height  of  the  Storm;”  bronze  medal,  Mr.  W.  A.  Clarke,  “  Whe 
the  Salmon  Leap;”  commended,  Mr.  H.  A.  Norman,  “The  La 
Load.”  Class  B. — Portraiture,  figure,  and  animal  studies. — Silv<| 
medal,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton,  “A  Breton  Boy;”  bronze  medal,  ALL) 
K.  Smith,  “A  Fantasy;”  commended,  Mr.  A.  Marshall,  “My  Lift’ 
Dutch;”  Mr.  J.  Smith,  “The  Veteran.”  Class  C. — Architecture.-1 
Silver  medal,  Mr.  P.  W.  Crane,  “ .  .  .  the  Golden  Sun  Pouro 

in  a  Dusty  Beam;”  bronze  medal,  Mr.  W.  A.  Clark,  “Crypt,”  Wi 
Chester;  commended,  Mr.  F.  G.  Tryhorn,  “South  Choir  Aisle 
Norwich.  Class  D. — Still  life,  Flowers,  fruit,  etc. — Silver  meda; 
Mr.  Dan  Dunlop,  “Roses;”  bronze  medal,  Mr.  I.  R.  Burdo 
“  Daffodils.”  Members’  Classes :  Class  E. — Landscape,  seascap 
river  scenery,  etc. — Silver  medal  and  special  gold  medal  for  be 
exhibit  in  the  members’  classes,  Mr.  W.  Linley,  “Departing  Day 
bronze  medal,  Mr.  H.  T.  Horton,  “'Die  Fall  of  the  Leaf;”  cob 
mended,  Mr.  W.  Linley,  “  At  the  Foot  of  the  Llius  ;  ”  Mr.  L.  \j 
Shubrook,  “Reflections:  Late  Afternoon;”  Mr.  E.  Seymou 
“  Morning  Mists.”  Class  F. — Portraiture,  figure,  and  animal  studies.. 
Silver  medal,  Mr.  W.  J.  Edmonds,  “Expert’s  Opinion;”  bron 
medal,  Mr.  E.  Seymour,  “Portrait  of  a  Lady;”  commended,  Ml 
W.  J.  James,  “Reapers.”  Class  G. — Still  life,  flowers,  fruit,  el 
— Silver  medal,  Mr.  W.  J.  Edmonds,  “French  Partridges;”  bron. 
medal,  Mr.  E.  Seymour,  “  Apples.”  Class  H. — Lantern  slides,  a: 
subject,  sets  of  three. — Silver  medal,  Messrs.  E.  and  M.  Arno 
“Miscellaneous;”  bronze  medal,  Mr.  H.  T.  Horton,  “Gipsy  Life 
Class  J. — Enlargements,  size  not  to  exceed  20in.  by  30in.  ;  a  cont; 
print  to  accompany  each  enlargement,  which  must  not  be  work 
up;  spotting  only  allowed. — Silver  medal,  Mr.  W.  J.  Edition* 
“Figure  Study;”  bronze  medal,  Mr.  E.  Seymour,  “Lane  at  1| 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC  POR  1904. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S. 

ie  forty-third  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
iotographic  Almanac  will  be  published  in  December 
xt.  This  year’s  Almanac  reached  a  total  of  1,580  pages, 
d  the  entire  edition  of  25,000  copies  was  ordered  before 
blication.  Of  no  other  photographic  book  ever  issued 
a  two  such  unique  facts  be  recorded. 

The  growth  in  popularity  of  the  Almanac  is  evidenced 
the  remarkable  rapidity  of  its  sales. 

The  1900  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  within  three 
ionths  after  publication. 

The  1901  Edition  -(20,500  copies)  was  sold  a  fortnight 
uer  publication. 

The  1902  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  a  fortnight 
1  ore  publication. 

The  1903  Edition  (25,000  copies)  was  completely  ordered 
1  fore  publication. 


EX  CATHEDRA 

J  D'a<  The  term  “  Sepia  ”  has  of  late  years  been 

<  Trent  in  photographic  circles  to  describe  pictures  of  a 
iwn  tone,  but  it  is  noticeable  by  those  who  have  made  a 
5  '  dy  of  artists’  pigments  that  “  Sepia  tone  ”  is  very  seldom 


like  the  old-fashioned  sepia  colour  used  by  artists.  We 
say  “  old,”  because  drawings  in  sepia,  once  so  common,  seem 
to  have  been  neglected  of  late  years.  Perhaps  this  may 
form  the  excuse  of  photographers  for  calling  that  sepia 
which  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  if  they  will  take  the 
trouble  they  can  look  upon  many  examples  of  monochrome 
paintings  in  this  medium,  among  them  being  the  far-famed 
Liber  Studiorum  series  by  Turner.  Sepia  was  always  re¬ 
garded  as  a  most  permanent  pigment,  and,  curiously 
enough,  it  was  an  eminent  photographer  who  first  pointed 
out  that  it  had  no  claim  to  such  a  title.  Sir  William 
Abney,  in  his  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  permanence  of 
water  colours  condemned  sepia  as  being  one  of  the  fugi¬ 
tives,  and  possibly  this  verdict  has  had  an  effect  in  making 
artists  distrust  it.  Of  course,  everyone  knows  that  true 
sepia  is  a  natural  product,  and  consists  of  the  dark  secre¬ 
tion  found  in  the  “  ink  bag  ”  of  those  strange  marine  crea¬ 
tures  called  Cephalopods,  of  which  the  octopus,  and  thq 
cuttle,  or  squid,  are  the  best  known  modern  representa¬ 
tives.  Any  of  our  readers  who  have  gone  a-fishing  on  the 
coasts  of  Devon  or  Cornwall  have  probably  hooked  a  squid 
or  two,  and  will  know  the  power  they  possess  of  discharg¬ 
ing  the  ink  they  carry  over  their  captors  if  they  get  the 
chance.  At  one  time  a  regular  industry  was  established 
on  our  southern  coasts  in  the  collection  of  “  ink  bags  ”  of 
the  cuttle,  and  at  intervals  the  agents  of  the  big  colour 
preparers  would  purchase  them  of  the  fishermen.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Martin  Duncan,  who  was  discoursing  on  cuttles 
and  octopuses  at  the  Camera  Club  last  week,  this  industry 
is  a  thing  of  the  past  owing  to  the  introduction  of  a  much 
cheaper  aniline  dye  by  German  enterprise.  We  are  rather 
inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  assertion,  for  real 
sepia  is  an  easily  obtained  thing,  and  although  its  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  market  is  troublesome  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  an  expensive  pigment.  The  decay  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  far  more  likely  to  be  due  to  the  knowledge  that 
sepia  is  not  the  reliable  colour  which  it  was  once  believed 
to  be.  Strangely  enough,  in  one  sense  it  is  one  of  the 
most  permanent  things  it  is  possible  to  find,  for  fossil 
aphalopods  have  been  found  in  plenty,  and  in  many  of 
these  the  ink  bag  is  intact.  The  curious  can  see  some  of 
these  Belemnites  at  the  Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn- 
street.  The  late  Dr.  Buckland,  in  one  of  the  Bridgewater 
treatises  tells  how  he  gave  some  of  this  fossil  ink  to  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey,  who  ground  it  up  and  used  it  for  a 
drawing  of  the  specimen  from  which  it  was  taken.  In  face 
of  this  it  is  curious  to  note  in  the  appendix  of  Geikie’s 
Geology  (Macmillan,  1886)  that  the  statement  is  made  with 
reference  to  the  horny  jaws  of  the  creatures  that  “It  is 
only  these  hard  parts  that  can  be  expected  to  occur  as 
fossils.”  Cuvier  illustrated  his  “  Anatomy  of  the  Mol- 
lusca  ”  with  the  ink  which  he  took  from  the  specimens 
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which  he  dissected.  We  are  not  aware  whether  the  true 
sepia  has  been  used  for  the  preparation  of  carbon  tissue, 
and  it  would  be  an  interesting  point  to  ascertain  whether 
its  permanency  is  increased  by  association  with  bi-cliro- 
mated  gelatine.  It  will,  at  any  rate,  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  need  for  comparing  the  tints  commonly  called  sepia 
among  photographers,  with  the  colour  of  the  genuine 
article. 

*  *  * 

Dogs  as  One  of  the  things  that  strike  visitors  to 

Beasts  of  some  Continental  countries  is  the  use  to 

Burden.  which  dogs  are  often  put,  namely,  their 

being  harnessed  to  vehicles  and  made  to  draw  loads  of 
goods.  This  sight  will  shortly  be  a  thing  of  the  past  so  far 
as  France  is  concerned,  for  we  read  that  an  order,  issued 
by  the  Prefect  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  will  render  rare  the 
sight  of  dogs  harnessed  to  vehicles  in  French  towns.  The 
order  forbids  harnessing  of  dogs  or  their  use  for  carrying 
burdens.  Although  dogs  as  beasts  of  burden  is  a  unique 
sight  to  Englishmen,  we  have  seen  but  few  photographs  of 
them  so  employed  from  the  Continent.  Visitors  abroad 
with  their  cameras  should  not  lose  the  opportunity  oi 
securing  such  pictures  when  they  have  the  opportunity, 
Other  countries  will  probably  follow  the  example  set 
by  France  and  prohibit  the  employment  ol  these 
faithful  friends  for  such  purposes.  It  may  not  be 
known  to  many  that  dogs  were  at  one  time  used  as  beasts 
of  burden  in  this  country,  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  some  sixty  years  or  so  ago  making  it  illegal  to  so 
employ  them. 

A  question  is,  we  believe,  at  present  exer- 
Postcards  cising  the  minds  of  many  retail  stationers 

and  Christmas  as  to  whether  the  present  craze  for  pic- 
and  New  Year  ture  postcards  will,  to  any  material  ex- 
Cards.  tent,  affect  the  sale  of  the  orthodox 

Christmas  and  New  Year  greeting  cards,  which  for  some 
years  have  been  an  important  item  in  their  winter  business. 
We  know  that  some  stationers  are  buying  the  latter  more 
cautiously  than  they  have  done  for  some  years  past.  There 
is,  we  think,  little  question  that  portraits  of  the  senders  on 
the  Xmas  greeting  cards  have  to  an  extent  influenced  the 
sale  of  the  “  usual  thing.”  But,  it  may  be  asked,  have 
photographers  as  a  body  cultivated  this  class  of  business  to 
the  extent  they  might  have  done?  Our  advertisement 
pages  show  that  the  large  dealers  have  a  large  selection 
of  greeting  cards  with  suitable  mottoes,  etc.,  upon  which 
photographs  can  be  mounted,  and  we  are  aware  that  the 
sale  for  them  is  yearly  increasing.  Still  we  know  that 
many  photographers  quite  overlook  them  as  a  source  of 
winter  business,  some  no  doubt  because  they  imagine  that 
orders  for  these  cards  would  interfere  with  orders  for  the 
full-size  pictures ;  but  we  doubt  it.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  a  photographer  we  know  sent  to  many  of  his  best 
customers  just  a  head  and  shoulders  from  the  last  cabinet 
portrait  taken,  mounted  on  a  neat  Christmas  greeting  card, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  received  an  order  for  some — 
often  a  goodly  number.  He  tells  us  that  this  did  not  seem 
to  in  any  way  interfere  with  orders  for  copies  of  the  full- 
size  for  albums.  It  is  none  too  soon  now  to  solicit  orders 
for  tli is  class  of  picture.  Hence  our  object  in  calling  sea¬ 
sonable  attention  to  the  matter. 


-  «  ..  There  is,  to  some  minds,  a  fascination 

uel£es  ion.  a]Jout  a  p0iice  court.  Some  will  visit 
it  out  of  curiosity,  others  as  a  duty  to  testify  against  evil¬ 
doers,  and  still  others,  the  evil-doers  themselves,  who  have 
to  go  there  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  We  ourselves  have 


occasionally  been  there,  not,  we  are  happy  to  state,  as 
matter  of  compulsion,  nor  should  we  like  to  say  that  th 
spirit  moved  us  to  go  there,  for  the  expression  would  b 
open  to  a  wrong  interpretation.  Let  it  suffice  to  affiri 
that  on  one  or  two  occasions  we  have  strayed  into  tb 
magisterial  presence.  The  metropolitan  police  court  is 
gloomy  place,  and  there  is  no  cause  for  wonder  that  certai 
magistrates  should  try  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
daily  task  with  an  occasional  joke.  It  is  true  that  tl 
joke  is  generally  of  a  very  heavy  and  cumbrous  (jualit 
but  the  lawyers  present  always  laugh  at  it,  as  they  are  i 
duty  bound  to  do.  These  little  pleasantries  are  the  nece 
sary  “  comic  relief  ”  in  the  drama  of  life  as  unfolded  ;i 
the  police  court.  But  why,  we  may  ask,  should  the  plad 
be  so  dull  and  sordid  in  appearance?  Is  there  not  a' 
opening  on  these  bare  walls  for  pictures — say  picturd 
which  shall  “  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale?  ”  We  hear' 
much  a  year  ago  about  photographs  being  kept  by  tl 
police  of  those  afflicted  with  a  perpetual  thirst.  It  would  l! 
a  good  idea  to  extend  the  principle  and  exhibit  picture 
of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  on  the  walls  of  the  polk* 
courts,  not  portraits,  for  that  would  be  too  cruel,  bd 
typical  pictures  showing  the  consequences  of  indulgent1 
in  vicious  courses— something,  in  a  word,  after  the  sty 
of  Hogarth’s  picture  stories,  as,  for  example,  “  The  Indu 
trious  and  Idle  Apprentices.”  And  even  here  the  need  ft 
“  comic  relief  ”  would  be  apparent,  and  could,  we  think,  1) 
supplied  without  much  difficulty.  Photography  might  ce1 
tainly  be  called  upon  to  help  in  carrying  gut  the  idea,  i! 
an  example  of  what  we  mean  we  may  refer  to  the  numeroi 
cases  which  come  before  the  courts  in  which  disputes  as 
the  fit  of  ladies’  garments  are  involved.  Here  we  sure 
have  a  subject  ripe  with  pictorial  possibilities  in  the  shap 
of  fashion  plates,  etc.  In  answer  to  an  application  at  l\f 
Curtis  Bennett’s  court  the  other  day,  he  is  reported  to  ha 
said  :  “  I  cannot  make  your  daughter  cease  lacing  tightly 
Here,  too,  is  a  subject  which  at  once  suggests  a  series 
interesting  pictures,  the  first  of  which  might  be  a  photj 
graph  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  and  the  others  showing  ti 
evils  attendant  on  cramping  up  the  vital  organs.  T) 
magistrate  has  power  to  separate  man  and  wife,  but  li 
must  not  cut  a  woman’s  stay  lace.  The  evils  brought  abo 
by  excessive  indulgence  in  liquids  other  than  tea  would, 
course,  afford  endless  subjects  for  police  court  illustratiol 
and  as  a  beginning  we  might  advise  the  removal  from  o' 
National  Gallery  of  Cruickshank’s  “  Triumph  of  Bacckut 
to  the  more  appropriate  walls  of  Bow-street  Police  Static 
The  police  already  have  a  museum  in  which  the  gruesor 
records  of  many  a  terrible  crime  are  preserved.  There 
no  logical  reason  why  they  should  not  have  galleries 
pictures  which  would  appeal  to  the  illiterate  far  more  tl 

the  common,  and  too  often  mendacious,  tract. 

*  *  * 


Eye  v.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  some  obser 

Photographic  tions  to  make  on  a  proposal  to  pho ! 
Astronomical  graph  the  solar  corona  during  dayligj 
Observations.  an(p  w^hout  the  intervention  of 
eclipse.  The  proposal  on  which  we  founded  our  remar 
first  appeared  in  the  “  English  Mechanic,”  and  since 
appeared  much  correspondence  on  the  subject  has  be 
published  in  the  same  paper.  One  letter  over  the  sigi 
ture  of  “  David  E.  Packer  ”  contains  some  criticism 
pictures  produced  from  a  combination  of  photograp 
which  are  so  much  in  line  with  what  we  have  on  form 


occasions  written,  that  good  may  be  done  by  quoting  the. 
Mr.  Packer  makes  the  suggestion,  founded  on  past  ill  • 
trated  records,  that  the  general  appearance  of  the  su  >. 
corona  at  eclipse  times  really  partakes  of  a  crucifo  i 
character.  Deferring  to  old  illustrations,  he  asks,  VVJ>- 
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hen,  have  not  these  most  suggestive  observations  been 
nvestigated  and  tested  during  recent  eclipse  work?  I 
hink  the  reason  is  largely  due  to  the  growing  mistrust 
>f  all  drawings,  and  the  successful  introduction  of  photo¬ 
graphy  into  this  research.  But  photography  sees  or  re¬ 
bels  only  the  blue-violet  region  of  the  spectrum,  whereas 
he  eye  sees  and  records  the  red-yellow  region.  If 
he  coronal  rays  bear  any  relation  to  the  prominences  in 
heir  constitution,  photography  will  be  better  regarded  as 
m  ally  rather  than  a.  substitute  for  eye  observation.”  Mr. 
Packer  seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  powers  of  isochromatic 
dates  with  a  blue  screen.  The  point  we  would  make, 
lowever,  lies  in  the  later  part  of  his  letter.  After  point- 
ng  out  the  discordant  teaching  of  sketches  by  hand  of 
elipse  phenomena  when  compared  with  photographs,  he 
ays,  “Nor  do  the  photographic  plates  entirely  correspond. 
Jnfortunately,  very  few  actual  photographs  of  the  corona 
re  ever  published ;  but  elaborate  drawings  from  a  series 
t  negatives  are  substituted,  in  which  all  accordant  pheno- 
aena  are  introduced,  and  all  discordant  appearances 
liminated.  We  have  therefore  our  corona  pictures 
made  to  order/  so  to  speak — a  very  unscientific  method 
f  procedure.”  Precisely !  and  there  is  the  greatest  danger 
f  photography  losing  its  reputation  by  reason  of  these 
irettinesses ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  eventually  some 
t  least  of  such  composite  pictures  must  prove  to  be  irn- 
ierfect  or  partial  representations,  and  photography  will  be 
lamed.  Photography  is  a  witness  in  various  directions 
/hose  value  it  is  almost  impossible  to  overestimate  ;  but 
t,  instead  of  prints  representing  the  negatives  themselves, 
re  are  to  have  foisted  upon  us  some  smart  engraver’s 
ranslation  of  them  as  they  appear  to  him,  their  scientific 
alue  is  almost  nil,  and  often  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
eauty  of  the  engraving.  Process  blocks  are  now  produced 
d  economically,  and  so  exactly  reproducing  any  particular 
Tint,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  their  non-utilisation, 
nd  the  production  of  pretty  engravings  in  lieu  thereof. 

*  *  * 

lew  Method  of  deferring  to  an  article  in  the  “  Century 
holography  Magazine”  entitled  “The  Wild  Bird  by 
t  Short  a  New  Approach,”  “  Nature  ”  speaks  of 

ictances.  the  writer,  Mr.  F.  H.  Herrick,  comment- 

ig  on  the  survival  of  interest  in  nature  generally  and 
atural  history  in  particular  which  has  taken  place  of  late 
Bars  in  the  United  States.  “  Birds  have  been  specially 
voured  in  this  respect,  and  the  author  directs  attention 
•  the  amount  of  information  obtainable  by  the  “  new 
ethod  of  photography  at  short  distances  to  which  allu- 
on  has  been  previously  made  in  these  pages.”  For  such 
imperatively  small  objects  as  birds  and  their  nests  and 
fgs  no  doubt  the  telephotographic  lens  has  been  in- 
duable,  but  the  suggestion  of  the  “  new  method  ”  re- 
inds  one  of  the  story  of  Opie,  who,  when  asked  what  he 
ixed  his  colours  with  to  make  his  pictures  so  brilliant, 
plied,  “  With  brains.”  So  what  we  are  inclined  to  ask 
i  “What  must  be  used, with  a  telephotographic  lens  to  get 
ese  ‘  new  method’  pictures?”  We  would  reply,  “With 
i  intense  love  for,  and  knowledge  of,  the  subject,  with 
imitable  patience,  and  with  an  utter  disregard  of  per- 
nal  risks  and  comfort.”  This  country  has  fortunately 
ovided  pioneers  thus  equipped,  and  their  works  are 
onuments  of  skill,  love,  and  patience. 

«  *  * 

p-  on  The  columns  of  our  lively  con- 

totography.  temporary,  “  T.  P.’s  Weekly,”  are 
rhaps  not  the  place  where  we  should  expect 
glean  much  of  photographic  interest,  but  we 
nnot  refrain  from  quoting  a  jeu  cl’ esprit  from 

recent  number  of  “  T.  P.”  In  the  paragraph  “  Which 


Exhibition  to  visit,”  he  says  :  — “  Both,  certainly.  There  is 
not  half  the  difference  between  the  average  quality  of  the 
work  in  the  two  shows  that  the  promoters  of  one  of  them 
endeavour  to  make  out.  Many  exhibitors  are  repre¬ 
sented  at  both.  There  is  usually  a  far  longer  propor¬ 
tion  of  works  at  the  Boyal  that  conform  to  pictorial 
canons  than  at  the  Salon.  In  fact,  speaking  broadly,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  at  the  New  Gallery  illustrates  what  photography 
is  capable  of ;  but  that  the  Photographic  Salon  of  fhe 
‘  Linked  Ring’  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  shows  also  of  what  it 
may  be  guilty.” 

*  *  # 

Petroleum  in  Most  users  of  optical  lanterns  of  modest 
the  Optical  pretensions — those  illuminated  by  the 

Lantern.  use  of  mineral  oil — are  familiar  with  the 

nauseous  odour  they  are  capable  of  producing  at  slight 
provocation.  But  it  is  not  everyone  who  experiences  it 
who  is  aware  that  the  cause  may  be  twofold.  In  the  first 
place,  in  the  attempt  to  economise  the  oil  and  to  keep  the 
heat  down,  it  is  a  common  practice  after  trimming  the 
lamp  to  turn  the  light  low  until  it  is  required.  Now,  un¬ 
less  there  be  facility  for  altering  the  draught  in  a  very 
exact  manner,  the  result  is  certain — a  peculiar,  irritating, 
and  penetratingly  offensive  vapour  caused  by  imperfect 
combustion,  through  over  or  under  supply  of  air.  It  can 
only  be  prevented  by  turning  the  light  up  or  reducing 
the  draught.  In  the  next  place  the  peculiar  petroleum 
smell  is  caused  simply  by  the  volatilisation  mainly  owing  to 
the  heat  from  the  lamp,  of  the  petroleum  that  has  escaped 
from  the  wick,  where  it  is  drawn  by  capillary  attraction 
till  it  exudes  and  spreads  over  the  whole  of  the  interior. 
The  remedy  against  this  odour  is  simple — wipe  the  inside 
of  the  lantern  and  the  lamp  itself  quite  dry.  There  would, 
however,  appear  to  be  in  view  another  cure  for  this  annoy¬ 
ance  ;  for  it  is  stated  that  a  method  has  been  introduced 
recently  for  removing  the  odour  entirely  from  mineral  oils. 
We  are,  perhaps,  little  concerned  with  the  details  of 
manufacture,  yet  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the 
process  consists  in  mixing  the  oil  with  hydrated  oxides  of 
heavy  metals,  or  else  with  solutions  of  salts  from  those 
metals,  and  in  causing  steam  to  be  introduced  for  a  while, 
into  the  oil,  which  is  then  warmed. 

- - ♦ - - - 

Is  the  sun  made  of  radium? — “  Thera  is  no  doubt,”  says  Mr. 
Walter  Maunder,  writing  in  “  Knowledge  ”  on  the  origin  of  the  sun’s 
heat,  “that  the  discovery  of  radium  compels  us  to  abandon  completely 
some  of  the  conclusions,  based  upon  present  theories  of  the  origin 
of  the  sun’s  heat.  Mr.  W.  E-.  Wilson  calculates  that  ‘3.6  grammes 
of  radium  per  cubic  metre  of  the  sun’s  volume  would  supply  the  entire 
output’  of  the  sun’s  energy.  He  further  suggests  that'  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  sun,  radium  may  bei  much  more  energetic  than  at 
our  terrestrial  temperatures.  If  so,  a  much  smaller  weight  of  radium 
per  cubic  metre  may  suffice.  The  computations  which  Lord  Kelvin 
and  other  leading  men  of  science  have  made  as  to  the  possible  length 
of  time-  in  the  past,  and  in  the  future,  during  which  the  sun  could 
maintain  its  present  energy  of  radiation,  are  necessarily  entirely  set- 
aside,  for  we  can  no  longer  assume  that  the  concentration  of  the. 
sun’s  substance  from  infinite  distance  has  been  the  sole  or  even  the 
chief  source  of  its  energy.  It  is  not  onlv  that  radium  itself  may 
exist  in  sufficient  abundance  in  the  sun  to  account  for  its  energy- 
hut  the  same  or  similar  radio-active  properties  may  be  possessed  by 
other  of  its  elements,  or  by  the  sun  itself  as  a  whole.  Professor 
G.  H.  Darwin  writes  :  ‘  Knowing  as  we  hoav  do'  that  an  atom  of 

matter  is  capable  of  containing  an  enormous  store-  of  energy  in  itself. 

I  think  we  have  no  right-  to  assume  that  the  sun  is  incapable  of 
liberating  atomic  energy  to  a  degree  at  least  comparable  with  that 
which  it  would  do-  if  made  of  radium.’  ” 
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THE  INCANDESCENT  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  FOR 
COPYING,  ETC. 

It  may  be  asked  “Why  the  incandescent  light?  Why  not 
the  arc  light?”  Our  reply  would  be  that  users  of  the  arc 
light  for  copying  purposes  are  likely  to  be  men  in  such  a 
large  way  of  business  as  to  need  no  instruction  from  us. 
We  write  for  the  large  army  of  workers  to  whom  the  arc 
light  is  a  thing  to  be  read  about,  and  talked  about,  but 
which  has  no  connection  with  the  practical  politics  in  their 
studios.  Much  has  been  written  lately  about  copying  and 
enlarging  pictures,  a  subject  on  which  we  have  often  given 
practical  articles,  but  which  yet,  to  our  knowledge,  is  now¬ 
adays  usually  relegated  to  the  trade  enlargers,  of  most  of 
whom  we  have  nothing  but  good  to  say.  Their  terms  are 
most  reasonable  (indeed,  at  first  sight  the  prices  set  out  in 
their  lists  seem  hardly  to  do  more  than  cover  the  cost  of 
the  materials),  they  are  usually  prompt,  and  they  send  out 
work  of  the  highest  quality  obtaining  in  plain  copies  or  in 
enlargements,  results  which  at  times  are  of  astonishing 
excellence.  Why,  then,  should  they  not  be  employed? 
Any  business  man  knows  that  “  time  is  money,”  and, 
prompt  as  the  enlarger  may  be,  the  waiting  for  the  delays 
of  post  each  way  and  the  necessary  time  for  making  this 
reproduction  may  mean  the  loss  of  an  order ;  hence  our 
remarks.  Electric  lighting  by  incandescent  burners  is  now 
so  very  common  that  we  are  not  assuming  the  employment 
of  anything  out  of  the  common  in  treating  of  it. 

First,  as  to  the  advantage  of  this,  or,  indeed,  any  uniform 
artificial  light  for  the  purpose.  The  actual  cost  for  the 
focussing  and  exposing  is  infinitesimal,  and  so  need  not 
be  considered.  The  gain  is  great,  for,  once  a  definite 
plan  for  erecting  the  copying  arrangement  is  hit  upon 
the  copying  may  be  done  in  all  weathers  and  at  all  times 
with  certainty  and  despatch.  Those  who  still  do  their  own 
copying — in  the  wet  plate  days  this  was  far  more  common 
than  it  now  is — are  familiar  with  the  difficulties  brought 
about  by  the  weather  and  changing  light,  so  much  so  that 
they  are  usually  prepared  to  take  a  trial  and  a  final  plate 
to  get  the  exact  exposure  needed.  With  an  incandescent 
electric  light  all  that  is  done  away  with.  Once  the  correct 
time  is  ascertained  for  a  particular  class  of  subject,  on  a 
particular  scale,  the  next  occasion  that  arises  will  call  for 
just  the  same  exposure,  no  more  and  no  less,  so  long  as 
the  same  burner  is  used  and  is  not  allowed  to  be  worked 
to  the  point  where  the  light  is  dimmed  by  the  well-known 
black  deposit  on  the  interior  of  the  globe  ;  indeed,  it  would 
be  well  to  keep  the  same  globe  for  this  particular  use  alone. 
One  thing  though  must  be  exactly  arranged,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  light  must  always  be  placed  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  picture  to  be  copied,  as  otherwise  all  the  special 
■certainty  which  is  such  an  advantage  will  be  lost  sight  of. 
Again,  when  the  scale  of  enlargement  or  reduction  is 
altered,  either  the  requisite  increase  or  decrease  of  ex¬ 
posure  must  be  calculated — and  this  is  simple  enough — or 
what  would  amount  to  the  same  thing,  the  distance  of  the 
light  from  the  subject  must  be  varied  as  the  scale  varies. 
Tn  the  latter  case  it  will  be  remembered  the  power  of  the 
light  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  In  the  former 
the  rule — concisely  given  in  a  paper  read  a  few  years  ago 
at  the  R.P.S.  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham* — is  “to  find  the 
relative  exposure,  add  one  to  the  number  of  times  the 
length  of  the  original  is  contained  in  the  length  of  the 
image,  and  square  the  sum.”  This  refers  mainly  to  cases 
where  the  copy  is  to  be  larger  than  the  original.  Where 
a  reduction  is  to  be  made  beyond,  say  a  quarter,  the  differ- 


^  e  also  p.  1,114  of  the  “  British  Journal  Almanac  ”  for  1900,  where 
the  paper  is  reprinted  in  full. 


ence  to  be  made  becomes  too  trivial  to  need  reckoning  or 
allowing  for. 

Next,  as  to  the  practical  working.  We  find  that  the  use' 
of  a  single  globe  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
does  not  involve  an  unduly  long  exposure.  Possibly  the: 
copying  a  picture  to  the  same  size  will  be  the  most 
frequent  kind  of  copying  called  for,  and,  taking  this  scale 
as  a  standard,  we  may  say  that  our  own  often  repeated! 
experiments  have  given  three  minutes  as  the  time  needed 
with  the  ordinary  plate  used  for  portraiture  in  a  studio. 
Any  variation  in  the  plate  employed  would  naturally 
require  just  the  same  allowance  in  regard  to  exposure 
as  would  be  needed  for  the  more  usual  work  of  a  studio. 
So  satisfactory  have  been  the  results  of  this  mode  of  illu-, 
mination  that  we  have  copied  a  print  on  P.O.P.,  and 
obtained  a  negative  giving  prints  that  it  would  be  difficult: 
to  detect  from  the  original  when  compared  with  the 
original.  It  is  usually  considered  that,  at  any  rate,  with 
daylight  the  light  should  fall  from  each  side  of  the  print 
so  as  to  avoid  reproducing  the  texture  of  the  paper. 

A  word  may  be  said  on  the  subject  of  its  candle  power. 
We  used  an  Ediswan  burner  of  16  c.p.,  though  doubtless 
any  ordinary  burner  of  the  same  capacity  would  answer 
equally  well.  Among  the  many  expedients  we  adopted  was 
the  use  of  a  globe  with  radial  corrugations  and  a  silvered 
reflector  formed  of  the  upper  part  of  the  globe.  This  is 
an  excellent  type  for  a  suspended  burner  for  desk  purposes, 
as  it  throws  in  a  downward  direction  a  large  proportion  of 
the  issuing  rays  that  would  ordinarily  be  wasted.  Besides 
the  fact  of  the  light  given  out  of  the  particular  one  we 
tried  being  of  a  decided  yellow  cast,  we  found  this  illu¬ 
mination  impracticable  as  it  illuminated  the  print  with 
streaks  of  light  which  would  necessarily  be  reproduced  on 
the  plate.  The  Nernst  light  is  admirable ;  but  it  takes 
several  seconds  before  the  full  intensity  of  the  light 
becomes  manifest.  In  conclusion  we  would  say  that  the 
copying  or  enlarging  by  the  incandescent  electric  light  is 
simple,  certain,  and  expeditious,  and  can  be  carried  on  at 
night  time  or  when  daylight  is  in  evidence  with  equal 
facility. 

- - ♦ - 

Borough:  of  Tynemouth  Photographic  Society. — We  are  enabled 
to  give  some  particulars  of  what  promises  to  be  the  most  interesting! 
exhibition  of  its  kind  that  haiS  ever  been  held  in  the  North  oil 
England,  which  will  be  on  view  in  the  Tynemouth  Parish  Hall 
North  Shields,  towards  the  end  of  this  month.  The  committed 
of  the  recently  formed  Borough  of  Tynemouth  Photographic  Society! 
have  decided  that  their  first  annual  exhibition  shall  be  one  of  greate1 
importance  and  much  more  varied  interest  than  the  ordinary  local 
photograuhic  exhibitions,  and  are  therefore  getting  together  a  loa 
collection  representing  practically  every  known  process  of  makin 
printsi,  both  photographic  and  non-photographic,  from  the  ear! 
woodcuts  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  latest  researches  in  radiu; 
and  photography  in  natural  colours.  Many  of  the  veteran  leadei 
in  photography,  such  as  Major-General  Waterhouse,  Dr.  Wm.  Rus| 
sell,  Mr.  Thos.  Bolas,  and  others,  have  shown  their  interest  ii 
the  exhibition  by  the  generous  loan  of  examples;  whilst  the  beautifu 
processes  of  woodcutting,  etching,  engraving,  mezzotint,  etc.,  ar<j 
being  largely  represented  (by  kind  permission  of  the  Free  Librar 
Committee)  from  the  splendid  collection  of  prints  bequeathed  t 
the  town  by  the  late  J.  S.  Edington  and  by  loans  from  C.  J.  Spence ; 
Esq.,  Professor  Yon  Herkomer,  and  others.  The  interest  of  th 
collection  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  in  almost  ever 
case  an  example  of  the  plate,  block,  or  stone  from  which  the  dif 
ferent  kinds  of  print  are  made  will  be  exhibited  so  as  to  give  a 
great  an  educational  value  to  the  exhibition  as  possible..  Altogethe 
over  100  processes  will  be  represented  by  several  hundred  prints 
and  as  the  exhibition  will  remain  open  from  November  25  to  28,  w 
trust  that  every  one  interested  in  art  work,  whether  amateur  o 
professional,  will  do  all  that  is  in  their  power  to  make  it  wide!' 
known  among  their  friends. 


November  6,  1903.] 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  “  TIME  DEVELOPMENT  ” 
ARGUMENT. 

I. 

The  discussion  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  pages  of  the 
British  Journal  of  Photography  concerning  the  logic  of 
“time  development”  has  suggested  to  my  mind  certain  truths 
which  may  not  be  lacking  in  interest  to  your  reader's.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  discussion  will  have  ended  long  before  this  article 
will  find  its  way  into  the  columns  of  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  else  I  would  beg  the  pardon  of  the  gentlemen 
lor  interfering  in  a  subject  which  they  have  under  way.  In 
occurs  to  me  that  there  is  in  truth  too  little  known  about  the 
different  fields  of  photographic  labour  to  come  to  more  than 
a  partial  decision  concerning  the  merits  or  demerits  of  one 
certain  part  of  the  chain  of  necessary  acts.  Take  first  the 
matter  of  the  quality  of  emulsions  themselves.  What  are  their 
characteristics  ?  The  only  definite  truth  concerning  them  (and 
even  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  emulsions  in  the  majority 
of  cases  refuse  to  give  us)  is  what  is  termed  a  “  speed  ”  factor. 
This  factor,  I  understand,  is  ascertained  by  very  stable  con¬ 
ditions,  and  is  taken  from  the  capacity  of  an  emulsion  to 
show  visibly  developed  opacity  with  least  possible  exposure, 
>r  which  is  the  same  thing,  with  a  standard  exposure  through 
she  greatest  possible  density  or  through  steps  of  opacity  up 
:o  an  ascertained  step  as  disclosed  by  the  test  or  measurement. 
The  speed  factor  then  gives  us  information  as  to  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  exposure  with  which  an  emulsion  will  show  development. 
Now,  as  I  see  it,  this  characteristic  of  an  emulsion  is  of  especial 
nterest  to  the  worker  who  makes  “  snap-shots  ”  under  un- 
avourable  conditions,  or  who,  for  any  reason  of  deficiency  of 
oiowledge  or  incapacity  in  apparatus,  is  constantly  exposing 
>n  the  “  under-normal  ”  side.  Or  it  is  of  interest  to  the  ex¬ 
perienced  worker  who  is  in  a  line  where  speed  is  necessary  to> 
pe  utilised,  as  in  the  case  with  subjects  which  are  liable  to 
nove  or  in  regular  high-speed  work  of  any  kind.  In  my  opinion 
here  are  other  qualities,  two  in  number,  which  are  of  infinitely 
nore  importance  than  the  “  minimum  ”  exposure  point  of  an 
'mulsion.  One  of  these  is  the  “  maximum  ”  exposure  point. 
These  speed  tests  are  made,  as  I  understand  it,  by  placing  the 
'mulsion  in  contact  with  a  plate  having  graduated  opacities, 
i  condition  in  itself  which  is  not  duplicated  in  actual  photo¬ 
graphic  practice  with  one  plate  or  film  in  at  least  five  hundred. 
1  refer  to  the  condition  of  being  in  contact  with  another  plate 
luring  exposure.)  By  being  thus  in  contact  it  is  impossible 
o  subject  it  to  the  test  of  interior  illumination  of  bellows, 
vhich  in  practice  it  is  always  subjected  to,  and  in  different 
legrees  at  different  times.  Again,  the  test  is  made  practically 
}y  the  impingement  of  light,  rays  from  a  light  source,  as  a 
lame,  and  not  as  in  the  practice  of  photography,  by  the  im¬ 
pingement  of  rays  which  come  from  an  area  and  from  a  distance 
from  the  diaphragm  expanse  in  the  lens),  and  having  outlined 
n  the  plane  of  the  impinging  image  the  characteristics  of  tex- 
,ure  that  pertained  to  the  surface  which  sent  those  rays  out 
o  the  lens. 

The  question  logically  occurs  to  us  :  How  much  exposure 
vill  an  emulsion  endure  without  showing  that  peculiar  charae- 
eristic  of  over-exposure  known  by  a  clogged  and  insipid  run- 
nng  together  of  the  texture  of  the  surface  photographed  and  by 
he  drawing  up  together  of  the  higher  actinic  values  on  the 
■abject,  and  rendering  them  without  fine  distinction  or  separa- 
rnn.  (And  this  under  normal  or  average  conditions  of  interior 
llumination  as  in  the  ordinary  portrait.)  This  characteristic 
a  capacity  in  an  emulsion  (which  may  easily  be  located,  say, 
it  a  point  which  is  one-half  the  exposure  of  that  at  which  the 
iver-timing  begins  to  show)  is  of  the  most  vital  importance 


to  every  photographic  worker,  and  may  be  utilised  in  99  per 
cent,  of  all  his  labours.  (Utilised  discriminately.)  Still,  we 
have  not  been  told  of  this  quality  at  all.  The  next  and  almost 
equally  important  quality  is  the  “  range  ”  of  an  emulsion  with 
full  normal  exposure ;  or  the  distance  apart  that  different 
actinic  point  values  can  be  in  their  intensity  in  the  picture 
field,  and  still  be  rendered  with  normal  treatment  into  a  perfect 
gradation  of  opacity  steps  in  the  negative,  which  negative  shall 
be  within  the  range  of  an  ordinary  printing  paper  as  to  its 
opacity  contrast.  This  quality  must  be  known  before  a  subject 
or  picture  field  can  be  actinically  composed  or  constructed 
intelligently,  preparatory  to  the  creation  of  the  latent  image 
by  impingement  or  exposure.  This  truth  is  not  mentioned  to 
us  as  a  defined  quality  of  an  emulsion,  although  it  may  be  stated 
with  as  simple  a  factor  as  “  1-20  ”  or  “  1-35.”  The  knowledge  of 
these  things  will  tend  to  definiteness  of  method  in  photographic 
labours.  Secondly,  consider  the  matter  of  exposure  itself.  If 
I  should  state  at  this  time  to  the  reader  that  I  had  taken  a 
portrait,  and  had  given  a  normal  exposure  in  doing  so,  there 
is  not  a  single  reader  who  has  a  well-defined  idea  of  what  I 
mean.  You  may  have  an  idea  of  what  I  should  mean,  and 
that  simply  proves  my  point,  which  is  that  we  have  among  our¬ 
selves  as  photographic  workers  no  idea  in  common  of  what 
normal  exposure  means.  Normal  exposure  is  not  a  vague, 
undefinable  term,  but  may  be  fixed  with  the  greatest  nicety, 
and  by  the  observation  and  employment  of  conditions  which  are 
in  common  with  the  actual  practice  of  photography.  Without 
a  common  idea  of  what  normal  exposure  is,  we  are  in  one  branch 
of  our  work  at  sea,  and  with  one  broken  link  the  chain  is  useless. 
Without  a  simple  and  universal  method  of  ascertaining  the 
actinic  intensity  of  the  “  objective  ”  point  of  the  picture  field, 
we  cannot  understand  each  other  when  we  discuss  the  things 
which  we  have  been  doing  as  to  exposure. 

Photography  is  young,  and  its  nomenclature  is  not  yet  formed, 
simply  because  we  have  not  fixed  upon  the  thoughts,  clean-cut 
and  simple,  which  must  always  precede  the  nomenclature. 
Third,  as  to  the  counting  of  time.  If  some  one  says  that  they 
have  two  seconds  exposure  in  taking  a  photograph,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  his  two  seconds  were  counted  “  one,  two,”  which, 
at  a  slow  rate  of  speed,  would  be  about  half  a  second  instead 
of  two.  Under  the  existing  conditions  of  looseness  in  the 
matters  of  photography,  it  is  almost  useless  to  discuss  things 
except  that  the  discussion  leads  little  by  little  to  a  logical 
development  of  truth,  and  to  the  lining  up  of  the  loose  ideas. 
With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  government  in  the  photographic 
process,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words.  Is  it  not  logical  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  government  in  each  as  well  as  in 
certain  steps  of  the  process?  Preparatory  to  exposure  we  have 
an  emulsion  in  which  we  will  create  molecular  strain,  which 
we  will  afterwards  develop  into  a  negative.  If  the  picture  field 
existed  throughout  of  exactly  the  same  actinic  value,  and  was 
textureless  at  every  point  of  its  surface,  we  could  only  succeed 
in  developing  opacity  in  the  negative,  and  not  graduated 
opacities.  Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  opacity  graduations 
in  the  finished  negative  it  is  true,  and  so  plainly  evident  as  to 
be  accepted  by  all,  that  there  must  exist  actinic  contrast  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  picture  field  surfaces.  Theoretically, 
there  need  not  be  more  than  two  simple  planes,  and  they  may 
be  very  close  to  each  other  in  value  ;  but  some  contrast  must 
exist  in  the  field  in  order  to  create  contrast  in  the  negative. 
It  is  well  known  also  that  under  normal  exposure  to  any 
field  tends  to  create  a  latent  image,  which  develops  with  the 
medium  actinic  values  drawn  down  toward  the  low  ones,  and 
that  over-normal  exposure  tends  to  bring  those  values  up  toward 
the  high  ones.  (This  with  like  developer  in  both  cases.)  I 
could  furnish  absolute  proof  of  this  fact  both  by  photographs 
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and  by  the  measurement  of  the  opacity  steps  in  the  various 
negatives  obtained  ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  best  known  truths 
of  photography,  and  is  conceded  by  all  workers  alike.  (Fix 
carefully  that  I  do  not  say  or  mean  that  greater  or  less  con¬ 
trast  is  obtained  by  alteration  of  exposure,  but  simply  that  the 
relation  of  the  different  steps  comparatively  is  provided  for 
in  the  latent  image  by  the  intentional  under  or  over-timing. 
In  an  emulsion  undeveloped  either  before  or  after  exposure 
there  is  no  contrast  at  all,  and,  therefore,  whatever  is  built 
into  it  must  be  by  development.)  Also,  there  is  a  control 
obtainable  in  the  choice  of  emulsion  once  the  character  of  the 
different  ones  becomes  well  known.  Also,  there  is  a  possible 
control  in  the  selection  of  developer  to  be  used,  especially 
between  pyro  and  other  developers. 

There  is  still  further  control  in  manipulating  the  chosen  de¬ 
veloper.  Unquestionably  so  if  pyro  is  used,  as  the  possibility 
of  mixing  it  so  as  to  give  more  or  less  stain  by  varying  the 
amount  of  sulphite  used  gives  great  variety  of  character.  The 
less  amount  of  sulphite  the  greater  the  stain  and  the  quicker 
the  required  density  is  reached  by  the  assistance  of  the  stain, 
while  the  low  values  of  the  picture  field  have  not  become 
detailed.  I  speak  of  an  emulsion  exposed  to  normal  conditions 
of  picture  field  for  a  normal  time.  If  a  like  exposure  were 
developed  with  a  considerably  greater  amount  of  sulphite,  the 
difference  would  be  notable.  There  is  also  control  in  develop¬ 
ing  for  only  part  of  the  density  required,  and  then  finishing 
the  deposit  by  intensification.  The  contrast  and  density  are 
always  obtained  by  the  extent  of  development  or  intensification. 
The  control  in  this  case  is  a  possible  diminishing  of  the  detail. 
For  purposes  of  control,  then,  we  have  the  following  fields  :  — 
Actinic  contrast  in  the  picture  field  ;  chosen  under  and  over¬ 
normal  exposure  ;  choice  of  emulsion  ;  selection  of  developer  ; 
manipulation  of  chosen  developer ;  partial  development  and 
after-intensification.  As  to  choice  of  emulsion,  no  one  denies 
but  that  any  good  emulsion  has  the  capacity  to  give  even  more 
than  the  opacity  required  in  photography  (conditions  of  sub¬ 
ject  and  exposure  being  normal).  Also,  as  almost  every  worker 
uses,  through  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  time,  the  same 
emulsion  and  developer,  and  as  almost  no  one  utilises  the 
method  of  partial  development  and  after-intensification,  those 
three  methods  of  control  may  be  laid  aside.  There  is  left, 
then  :  Actinic  contrast  in  the  picture  field  ;  chosen  under  and 
over-normal  exposure  ;  and  manipulation  of  chosen  developer. 
These  three  elements  of  control  are  stated  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  used  in  photography.  Logically,  they  must  be  examined 
in  their  order  as  to  their  characteristics  and  as  to  the  range 
of  latitude  or  control  that  they  can  give.  Considering  first 
actinic  contrast,  suppose  that  an  ordinary  “  tin  type  ”  is  to  be 
examined  and  analysed  as  to  that  quality.  We  know  that  the 
difference  actinically  between  a  pure  white  and  a  pure  black 
cloth  in  the  same  light  is  about  nine  to  one,  and,  therefore, 
that  any  surface  which  is  evenly  illuminated  must  have  a 
factor  less  than  1-9.  Its  colour  need  not  be  considered,  as  that 
is  allowed  for  in  the  scheme  for  giving  “  normal  ”  exposure  ; 
its  “actinic  contrast”  is  the  opacity  step  giving  power  which 
it  possesses.  Its  colour,  whatever  it  be  (if  uniform),  could 
make  no  opacity  step  in  the  negative,  if  evenly  lighted.  In 
truth,  it  may  be  closely  judged  that  if  the  relation  of  black 
to  white  is  1-9,  the  factor  existing  between  the  lighter  and 
darker  shades  of  an  ordinary  tin  type  is  certainly  not  more  than 
one  to  one  and  one-half  (l-l-g).  In  the  method  of  nature-study, 
which  I  have  arranged  on  the  truth  of  actinism  as  a  basis, 

I  have  expressed  such  conditions  of  little  actinic  contrast  by 
the  term  “  minimum  contrast.”  A  cloth  stretched  flat  and 
photographed  for  its  texture  alone,  a  tin  type  with  little  con¬ 
trast,  open  and  distant  views,  and  any  picture  field  having  less 


than  a  contrast  factor  of  “1-2,”  .should  be  classed  as  bavin  _■ 
minimum  contrast.  Suppose  that  there  is  a  picture  field 
m  which  the  objective  point  or  point  of  highest  actinic  inten¬ 
sity  exceeds  the  lowest  by  five  times,  and  others  ha  vine  factors 
of  1-10,  1-20,  1-40,  1-100,  1-1,000,  etc. 


We  endeavour  to  photograph  such  fields  giving  full  normal 
exposure  or  double  normal  to  cover  as  large  a  range  as  possible 
and  on  obtaining  a  negative  of  proper  contrast  for  some  certain 
average  printing  process  (a  greater  contrast  is  useless  in  experi¬ 
mentation),  we  find  that  the  field  having  the  contrast  of  1-40 
is  as  violent  a  range  of  values  as  the  emulsion  has  the  capacity 
to  register  and  translate  into  well-defined  steps  of  opacity  in 
the  negative,  the  one  having  the  factor  1-20  being  still  more 
perfect  in  the  delicate  separation  of  the  steps,  and  the  per¬ 
fect  rendering  of  the  texture  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the 
objective  point  in  the  field.  Now,  from  our  daily  paths  we 
are  confronted  by  actinic  contrasts  in  the  visual  field,  which 
have  a  factor  of  at  least  1-145,500,000  stand,  so  that  the  sun 
may  be  seen,  and  so  that  an  opeiq  door  is  also  in  the  field 
before  your  eyes.  In  my  method  for  the  unification  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  actinic  “point  value”  as  a  simple  intensity  in  visible 
surface  points  (as  temperature  is  expressed  by  degrees),  the 
sun  on  a  clear  day,  when  30  degrees  from  the  horizon,  has  a 
point  value  of  about  48,500,000  “actinoes.”  Suppose  that  on 
the  wall  of  the  room,  at  the  point  visible  from  where  you  stand,  | 
a.  piece  of  solio  paper  would  require  96  seconds  to  tint  enough! 
to  become  just  plainly  perceptible  when  compared  to  the| 
original  colour  of  the  untinted  paper.  It  would,  according 
to  the  scheme  I  have  devised,  have  3rd  of  an  actino  of  actinic 
intensity.  The  contrast  between  these  two  points  in  the  visual, 
field,  the  sun’s  surface  and  the  surface  of  the  wall  of  the 
room,  would  be  then  as  given  above,  1-145,500,000.  Now,  if  I 
contrast  of  1-40  is  the  normal  limit  of  the  capacity  of  a  photo-1 
graphic  emulsion,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  contrasts  which 
are  almost  always  existing  before  our  eyes  must  be  fully  com-1 
prehended  in  some  very  simple  manner  so  that  we  may  learn 
to  either  avoid  them  in  our  labours  or  modify  them  to  a  factor 
within  1  he  capacity  of  our  emulsion.  The  lack  of  this  simple! 
knowledge  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  first  cause,  aside  from  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  actinic  intensity  in  the  absolute  tense,  of 
9-lOtlis  of  the  failures  that  are  made  from  day  to  day  by  photo¬ 
graphic  workers.  And  still  we  are  adrift  without  a  single  guide 
to  keep  us  from  the  rocks.  Since  the  sense  of  sight  does  not 
supply  the  mind  with  sensations  direct  from  the  working  of  the 
force  of  actinism,  and  since  the  knowledge  of  the  capacity  of 
emulsions  has  been  left  to  each  worker  to  ascertain  as  best  h< 
can  from  his  experience,  it  is  natural  that  a  novice  has  n 
logical  reason  to  doubt  but  what  he  could  get  a  good  photograp 
of  the  sun’s  surface  and  of  the  wall  inside  of  the  house  at  th 
same  time.  And  instead  of  the  children  learning  in  the  com 
mon  schools  the  actinic  analysis  of  the  visual  field  as  a  logica  l 
branch  of  physics,  .they  are  told,  if  they  happen  to  come  into 
possession  of  a  camera,  that  they  must  not  point  it  toward 
the  sun  in  taking  a  picture.  And  this  is  about  as  far  as  the 
science  or  study  of  photography  at  the  present  day  can  take 
them  along  that  path.  When  one  asks  the  little  questioi 
“  Why,”  the  answer,  “  Because  it  will  spoil  the  picture,”  k 
considered  reason  enough.  But  within  that  range  of  actinic 
contrast,  from  1-40  down  to  the  “  minimum  ”  point,  lies  a  field 
in  which,  with  some  kinds  of  photography,  we  have  absolute 
freedom,  and  actually  may  create  by  intention  and  taste  exactly 
the  condition  of  contrast  that  we  desire.  This  is  a  statement 
that  no  one  will  attempt  to  deny  (except  as  regards  the  differem 
actinic  factors  of  the  different  coloured  planes,  or  the  “ 111 
herent  ”  conditions  of  surfaces.  With  these  we  have  not  absolute 
freedom,  although  we  may  greatly  modify  them).  These  field 
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n  which  we  have  this  freedom  are  portraiture,  still  life,  small 
commercial  work,  and,  in  fact,  every  class  of  work  in  which 
he  conditions  are  under  absolute  control.  In  other  fields, 
uch  as  copying,  viewing,  etc.,  conditions  are  mostly  taken  as 
ound  (I  speak  only  of  the  truth  of  actinic  contrast),  although 
mch  may  be  done  by  the  law  of  reflection  to  raise  the  values 
f  one  side  of  things  and  lower  that  of  the  other,  thus  affecting 
he  contrast.  Also,  much  may  be  clone  by  waiting  for  certain 
onditions  to  come  about.  But,  on  the  whole,  such  subjects  are 
he  kind  in  which  we  do  not  usually  try  to  modify  for  con- 
■ast.  However,  they  must  be  as  well  understood  as  is  a  class 
l  which  we  create  the  conditions.  We  must  be  able  to  make 
n  exact  analysis  of  the  contrast  conditions  of  any  field  which 
iay  confront  the  eyes,  and  be  able  to  think  and  express  those 
mditions  in  exact  terms  that  will  be  understood  by  all.  If, 
len,  we  work  with  subjects  in  which  we  may  create  the  con- 
itions,  our  power  to  control  is  absolute,  and  being  so,  it  is 
irious  logic  that  would  ask  for  still  more  control.  As  to 
cose  subjects  which  we  can  only  analyse,  if  we  should  give 
i  them  in  actual  practice  the  exposure  that  I  have  previously 
escribed  as  normal,  we  would  naturally  have  in  the  negative 
shorter  range  of  opacity  if  they  had  a  shorter  range  of  actinic 
dues  and  a  longer  opacity  range  if  the  opposite  were  true, 
his  is  the  simplest  logic.  But  the  fact  that  a  photograph  is 
ade  in  graduated  tones  by  reason  of  graduated  opacities  in  a 
igative  or  shield  protecting  certain  of  its  parts  while  the  sun 
“  writing  ”  upon  other  parts,  makes  it  necessary  to  obtain 
certain  sufficient  amount  of  contrast  in  the  negative  regardless 
the  amount  of  actinic  contrast  in  the  different  surface  points 
the  subject.  The  creation  of  the  actinic  conditions  fails  here 
a  means  of  control,  as  these  conditions  are  unalterable  to  any 
gree.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  the  second 
issible  means  of  control,  which  is  “  chosen  under  and  over- 
rmal  exposure.”  (The  control  possible  to  exercise  by  the 
anipulation  of  a  chosen  developer  has  not  yet, been  considered, 
,d  the  developer  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  normal  point  both 
the  experiments  already  spoken  of  and  the  one  to  be  de- 
ribed.)  In  a  convenient  field  suppose  to  be  arranged  side 
side  seven  rectangular  strips  of  cloth  having  a  good  average 
'  dure.  By  a  certain  contrivance  it  is  arranged  so  that  on  the 
t  strip  there  is  an  intensity  of  32  actinoes,  on  the  second  16, 

■  d  on  the  others  8,  4,  2,  1  actinoes  respectively,  and  an  addi- 
1  nal  strip  which  is  in  practical  darkness. 

F.  M.  Steadmax. 


lx  connection  with  the  Ilford  Presbyterian  Church  Bazaar,  which 
1  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Ilford,  on  December  10th,  11th,  and 
h,  there  will  be  a  photographic  competition  and  exhibition.  The 
i  ‘ge  will  be  Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett,  F.R.P.S. 

Mlliam  Guthrie  Entrekin. — Mr.  William  Guthrie  Entrekin,  widely 
own  as  a  photographer  and  inventor,  died  recently  at  his  home, 

■  i,  Green  Lane,  Manayunk,  U.S.A.,  after  a  long  illness.  Mr. 

■  trekin  was  born  in  Bradywine  Township,  Chester  County,  in  1833, 

•  1  was  a  son  of  Captain  William  and  Mary  Claire  Entrekin.  In 
-  >6  he  gave  his  attention  to  photography,  taking  daguerrotypes,  and 

■  er  travelled  in  the  South  with  a  studio  arranged  on  wheels,  taking 
tnbertypes.”  In  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  employed 

«  photographer  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Returning  to  Mama- 
.  ok,  Mr.  Entrekin  began  business  at  Main  and  Levering  streets, 
'  ere  he  ever  after  remained.  He  also  established  studios  in  dif- 
5  snt  parts  of  the  city,  among  which  was  one  at  Broad  Street  and 
^  umbia  Avenue,  and  devised  many  inventions  used  in  photography 
1  ill  civilised  countries.  Mr.  Entrekin  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by 
'  Franklin  Institute;  the  Scovill  gold  medal,  the  highest  award  in 

*  °f  the  National  Photographic  Association  of  America;  and  a 
1  ial  of  the  French  Academy  of  Mechanics  and  an  honorary  member - 
f  P  m  that  body. 


WHERE  ARE  WE  DRIFTING? 

The  rather  acrimonious  discussion  which  was  continued  for 
some  weeks  in  this  journal,  early  in  the  year,  became  little 
better  than  ink-slinging  and  calling  of  names,  and  one  wonders 
why  it  is  that  photographic  discussions  so  often  degenerate 
into  personalities,  almost  losing  sight  of  the  original  subject. 
Those  who  use  a  side-light  studio  can  see  no  good  in  top-light, 
and  vice  versa.  Having  had  some  experience  of  both  kinds  I 
much  prefer  to  have  both  top  and  side  light,  but  I  should  not 
bang  with  hard  names  those  who  differ  from  me.  I  have  used 
a  studio  of  the  old-fashioned  pattern,  No.  1,  more  than  any 
other,  and  my  experience  leads  me  to  think  that  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer,  who  has  to  undertake  all  kinds  of  work, 
it  is  very  much  the  most  useful.  But  if  I  had  to  choose  between 
top-light  only  or  side-light  only  I  should  select  the  former. 
Next  to  the  ordinary  type  I  have  worked  in  one  similar  to  No.  2, 
with  a  rather  flat  curved  roof,  lighted  on  both  sides  and  with  no 
side-light  at  all.  The  roof  was  fitted  with  dark  and  light 
blinds  on  spring  rollers,  working  downwards  from  the  top.  The 
aspect  of  No.  2  was  bad,  as  it  ran  from  north  to  south  ;  and  the 
sun  shone  on  one  side  in  the  morning,  and  on  the  other  in  the 
afternoon.  This  was  no  inconvenience  for  lighting,  as  the  shaded 
side  could  be  used  by  shutting  out  the  sunshine  with  dark 


blinds  ;  but  the  intolerable  heat  was  a  terrible  trial  in  summer. 
I  found  this  form  of  studio  very  adaptable,  as  the  sitter  could 
be  placed  in  any  part  of  it,  against  the  walls,  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  or  at  either  end,  and  yet  the  light  and  shade  could 
be  modified  at  will,  and  all  kinds  of  effects  obtained. 

No.  3  was  a  studio  designed,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Howard 
Farmer,  and  I  must  say  I  did  not  like  it  at  all.  The  ex¬ 
posures  were  terribly  long,  and  scarcely  any  variety  of  effect 
could  be  obtained,  except  by  reducing  the  area  of  glass,  with 
blinds,  to  a  great  extent,  and  consequently  the  exposure  Avas 
increased  enormously.  Even  to  obtain  a  pleasant  soft  effect 
of  the  ordinary  kind  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  reflector  on  the 
shadow  side.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  properly  designed 
studio  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  the  usual  soft  lighting 
(which,  after  all,  comprises  nineteen-twentieths  of  professional 
work),  without  the  use  of  any  blinds  whatever.  The  side-light 
studio  must,  I  imagine,  make  the  photographing  of  children  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  as  the  exposures  are  so  long.  In  studio  No.  1 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  great  variety  of  effect  without  the  use 
of  blinds,  and,  although  they  are  ready  at  any  time,  they  are 
seldom  used,  as  I  prefer  to  use  different  parts  of  the  room  for 
different  effects,  and  so  have  the  advantage  of  the  full  amount 
of  light  in  the  studio.  In  such  a  studio,  if  a  side-light  only  is 
needed,  it  is  quite  easy  to  shut  out  all  top-light.  If  any  photo¬ 
grapher  has  any  doubt  about  which  is  most  convenient,  side¬ 
light  or  top,  I  would  advise  him  to  make  a  few  experiments 
on  a  model,  and  use  a  few  plates,  as  well  as  looking  at  the 
image  on  the  screen.  Those  plates  will  not  be  wasted.  Let 
him  shut  out  all  top-light  and  expose  a  plate,  and  then  with  the 
sitter  in  the  same  position  shut  out  all  side-li<?ht  and  open  the 
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top  and  make  a  second  exposure,  and  so  on,  with  the  sitter  in 
different  parts  of  the  room.  To  make  the  experiment  more  con¬ 
vincing  the  same  exposure  may  be  given  to  all  the  plates.  This 
may  seem  unfair  to  some  of  the  effects,  but  it  will  show  whence 
the  most  powerful  light  comes,  and  the  prints  will  tell  whether 
any  of  the  effects  would  have  been  good  if  a  longer  exposure 
had  been  given. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  considered.  Photographers  have 
other  work  besides  portraiture,  such  as  copies  of  pictures,  and 
these  cannot  be  copied  successfully,  if  of  large  size,  in  a  room 


with  a  side-light  only,  especially  if  they  are  oil  paintings.  Mr. 
Ralston  speaks  in  favour  of  his  new  side-light  studio  ;  but,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  his  window  is  the  height  of  two  ordinary 
rooms,  and  therefore  becomes  almost  top-light.  I  think  he  is 
mistaken  in  saying  that  our  great  portrait  painters  use  side¬ 
light,  for  certainly  Millais,  Frank  Holl,  Marcus  Stone,  and 
many  others  used  a  considerable  proportion  of  top-light.  As  I 
have  lived  all  my  life  among  artists,  I  think  I  may  fairly 
lay  claim  to  some  knowledge  of  them,  and  I  notice  that  when 
they  design  a  studio  they  arrange  for  a  good  deal  of  top-light, 
and  for  no  side-light  lower  than  six  feet  from  the  floor.  So 
that  their  light  is  largely  top-light.  Our  best  portrait  photo¬ 
graphers,  Craig  Annan,  Walter  Barnett,  William  Crooke,  etc., 
all  use  top-light,  and  the  last-named  frequently  uses  no  side¬ 
light.  I  do  not  deny  that  much  good  work  is  done  in  rooms 
with  a  side-light  only,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  oor- 
traits  of  the  highest  class  in  ordinary  rooms,  but  such  work  is 
always  difficult,  and  is  usually  of  the  kind  where  photographers 
can  pick  their  sitters.  If  a  man  with  top  and  side  light  studio 
wishes  to  do  side-light  work  to  please  himself;  he  can  pull  down 
his  top  blinds,  and  he  has  his  side-light,  but  when  he  wishes 
to  please  his  customers  he  will  pull  up  the  blinds  and  use  both 
top  and  side.  But  when  the  man  with  the  side-light  only  is 


expected  to  photograph  a  lively  child,  on  a  dull  day,  he  will 
probably  ask  them  to  come  on  a  brighter  day,  because  he  can¬ 
not  let  in  any  top-light. 

For  ease  of  working,  for  abundance  of  light,  controllable  at 
will,  and  for  variety  of  effect,  my  experience  shows  that  the  old- 
fashioned  type  of  studio  is  the  best,  but  others  may  have  come 
to  the  opposite  conclusion.  If  I  were  building  a  studio  I  should 
most  certainly  have  both  as  much  top-light  and  as  much  side¬ 
light  as  possible,  but  if  I  had  to  choose  between  the  two  I  should 
have  top  and  not  side. 


I  have  never  used  the  studio  “  of  the  future  ”  or  single  slant 
form,  as  recommended  by  the  late  H.  P.  Robinson,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  from  those  who  have  that  it  is  not  so  manageable  as  the 
old  patterns,  and  a  friend  who  rebuilt  his  own  on  the  single 
slant  plan  (against  my  advice)  regretted  it  ever  after. 

Harold  Baker. 

- ♦ - 

CALCIUM  TUNGSTATE  SCREENS. 

A  fluorescent  screen,  though  by  no  means  indispensable  for! 
radiography,  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  operator.  Manj 
amateur  X-ray  photographers,  who  only  work  on  a  small  scale, 
contrive  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  a  screen,  but  at  the  cosij 
of  considerable  time  and  trouble.  The  fluorescent  screed 
enables  the  worker  to  judge  the  correct  exposure  by  demonstrat' 
ing  the  resistance  various  substances  offer  to  the  X-rays,  anti 
gives  him  a  reliable  means  of  ascertaining  the  working  con 
diticn  of  the  Crooke  s  tube  and  induction  coil,  or  Wimhurst  ma ' 
chine. 

The  fluorescent  screen  that  is  most  popular  at  the  present  time 
contains  platino-cyanide  of  barium  as  the  fluorescing  agent.  A 
first-class  barium  screen  gives  a  most  brilliant  fluorescence! 
and  where  cost  is  no  object,  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
form  of  screen 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  barium  screen  is  a  most  expem 
sive  affair,  especially  when  the  larger  size  screens  are  necesj 
sary.  A  12  by  10  barium  screen  costs  about  £3  ;  a  small  on 1 
can  be  obtained  for  30s.  ;  but  a  small  screen  gives  a  limiter 
field,  and  when  a  large  object  is  being  examined  this  is 
great  disadvantage. 

A  less  brilliant  but  very  serviceable  fluorescent  screen  can  b.i 
easily  made  with  calcium  tungstate  at  a  comparatively  triflini 
cost.  This  chemical,  which  was  first  used  as  a  fluorescen 
agent  by  Edison,  is  sold  specially  prepared  for  X-ray  pur 
poses,  is  a  very  finely  powdered,  heavy,  white  substance,  ir 
soluble  in  water,  methylated  spirits,  or  ether.  Calciur 
tungstate  costs  about  Is.  6d.  per  ounce.  The  difference  in  tin 
expense  of  screens  made  by  this  agent,  as  compared  with  thm 
coated  with  platino-cyanide  of  barium,  can  be  estimated  by  tl 
price  of  the  latter,  which,  in  the  price-list  of  one  of  the  large  i 
dealers  in  chemicals,  is  quoted  at  2s.  per  15  grain  tube.  Tl 
manufacture  of  barium  screens  has  been  brought  to  a  h,i° 
pitch  of  perfection,  and  an  amateur  screen-maker  would  fin 
that,  allowing  for  the  inevitable  waste  of  material  resultir 
from  inexperience  and  crude  methods,  the  home-made  scree 
would  be  more  expensive  and  far  less  serviceable. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  calcium  tungstate,  as 
chemical,  being  inexpensive,  a  little  waste  is  of  no  consequen 
and  a  very  useful  screen  can  be  easily  prepared  at  a  cost  of  th 
or  four  shillings.  For  preparing  a  12  by  10  screen,  two  oun 
of  calcium  tungstate  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  give  a  go 
coating  of  crystals.  Various  substances  can  be  used  as 
support  for  the  tungstate,  glass,  vulcanite,  cardboard,  pare 
ment,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  available  for^the  purpose.  Glass  givj 
an  even  coating  ;  but,  being  liable  to  breakage,  this  mater, 
is  not  recommended.  When  glass  is  used  the  coating  is  cover 
with  a  sheet  of  thick  paper  to.  protect  it  from  injury,  as  t 
object  to  be  examined  has  to  be  placed  on  the  coated  si 
of  the  screen,  and  observed  through  the  glass  owing  to  gh 
offering  considerable  resistance  to  the  X-rays.  Glass  screei 
in  addition  to  being  fragile,  are  heavy  and  awkward  i' 
travelling  when  the  apparatus  has  to  be  taken  to  a  distance. 

Cardboard  is  an  easily-procured  and  convenient  suppoxt 
the  tungstate;  it  should  be  fairly  thin,  with,  close  texture  ai 
smooth  surface  to  ensure  even  coating.  A  suitable  medii  i 
for  holding  the  calcium  tungstate  is  required  ;  gelatine,  shell , 
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r  meglip  varnish  make  useful  media;  the  first-named  gives 
he  cardboard  a  tendency  to  curl  inwards,  and  in  consequence 
spirit  varnish  is  preferable. 

I  Shellac  dissol\ed  in  methylated  spirits  is  a  very  convenient 
upport  for  the  calcium  tungstate  powder.  A  rather  thick 
olution  of  shellac  is  necessary.  The  powdered  tungstate  is 
laced  in  a  moitar,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  shellac  varnish 
dded.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  tungstate  is  insoluble 
i  spirits,  and  in  consequence  the  powder  and  varnish  must  be 
loroughly  incorporated,  or  an  uneven  coating  will  result, 
he  mixture  is  well  ground  and  stirred  with  a  pestle  in  order 
)  break  up  any  small  lumps  that  may  have  formed. 

The  mixture  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  treacle  if  glass 
to  be  coated,  bui/  lather  thinner  for  cardboard.  If  the  emul- 
on  is  too  thick  methylated  spirits  must  be  added.  Before  coat- 
ig  the  glass  or  cardboard,  the  powder  and  shellac  is  given  a 
nal  Stirling,  as  tungsten,  being  a  heavy  metal,  the  powder 
ipidly  sinks  to  the  oottom  of  the  mortar.  The  material  to 
3  coated  is  laid  flat  on  a  table  and  the  mixture  poured  in  a 
iol  in  the  centre.  It  is  then  worked  carefully  and  quickly 
iund  to  the  edges,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  solution 
oving  till  all  the  material  is  coated  ;  the  surplus  is  then 
lured  back  into  the  mortar,  and  the  cardboard  or  glass  kept 
oving  to  prevent  the  varnish  drying  unevenly,  till  the  film  is 
t.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  fairly  thick  coating  is 
quired,  as  a  considerable  deposit  of  the  tungstate  powder  is 
-cessary  to  give  a  strong  fluorescence.  When  dry  the  screen 
nuld  be  tacked  to  a  light  wooden  frame  to  protect  the  coated 
rface  from  careless  handling. 

If  glass  has  been  used  an  opaque  sheet  of  paper  is  pasted 
er  the  varnished  surface,  as  the  fluorescent  image  is  viewed 
rough  the  glass.  These,  screens,  in  addition  to  their  assist- 
ice  in  visual  observations  in  X-ray  operations,  are  valuable 
intensifying  screens  for  reducing  exposures  when  the  photo- 
aphic  plate  is  used. 

When  used  for  this  purpose  the  plate  or  film  is  placed 
neath  the  screen  in  contact  with  the  tungstate  film.  It  should 
remembered,  however,  that  a  negative  which  has  been  taken 
Hi  an  intensifying  screen  does  not  give  such  a  sharply-defined 
age  as  a  photograph  taken  with  the  dry-plate  alone,  but  in 
my  cases  a  short  exposure  is  more  important  than  a  clearly- 
fined  image.  J.  T.  Pigg. 


AMERICAN  PIRACIES. 

-ifeeence  has  frequently  been  made  in  these  columns  as  to 
systematic  way  in  which  European  copyright  pictures  are 
ated  in  America  and  illegally  sold  in  this  country.  A  case 

*  considerable  importance  was  tried  in  King’s  Bench  Division, 
ore  Mr.  Justice  Wright  on  Friday  last,  and  it  raised  an 

!  eresting  question  under  the  Copyright  Act.  The  action  was 
'  )ught  by  Mr.  Louis  Woolf,  a  fine  art  dealer  in  London,  and 
Gustave  Schauer,  also  a  fine  art  dealer,  of  Berlin,  for  an 

•  unction  restraining  Messrs.  Wood  and  Rozelaar,  of  Hatton 
I  r^en’  from  selling,  or  offering  for  sale,  copies  of  the  picture 

M.  Nonnenbruch,  known  as  the  “Awakening,”  which  have 
n  Produced  by  the  Osborne  Company  of  New  York.  It  appears 
Lt,  under  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Schauer  the  plaintiff,  Mr. 

’olf,  had  the  sole  right  of  selling  copies  of  the  picture  in 
t  s  country.  The  picture  had  a  large  sale  here  till  1902,  when 
some  leason  the  sales  fell  off  in  a  marked  degree.  It  was 
1  n  discovered  by  the  plaintiff  that  pirated  copies  of  the 
Jl  ad  been  produced  on  show-cards  by  the  American  firm, 
largely  circulated  in  the  Midlands.  Representatives  of 
plaintiffs  then  interviewed  the  defendant,  Mr.  Wood,  who 
e  as  the  agent  for  the  American  company,  about  supplying 


them  with  copies  of  the  picture,  which  the  company  had  called 
“  Contentment,”  which  they  said  they  required  reproduced  on 
calendars.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
practice  with  the  American  pirates  to  alter  the  titles  of 
European  pictures.  Mr.  Wood,  it  was  said,  did  not  know 
the  picture,  but  looked  into  a  list  to  see  if  it  was  a  “  barred  ” 
picture,  and  found  it  was  not,  and  that  his  firm  could  supply 
it.  When  asked  for  a  price  Mr.  Wood  said  he  could  not  give 
it  then,  but  afterwards  quoted  an  approximate  price,  which 
he  said  would  not  be  exceeded,  and  then  put  the  offer  in  writing. 
The  plaintiffs  then  issued  a  writ,  and  obtained  an  interim 
injunction.  The  defendants  admitted  that  Mr.  Schauer  was  the 
owner  of  the  copyright,  and  the  question  at  issue  was  whether 
there  had  been  such  an  offer  of  sale  by  the  defendants  as  to 
entitle  the  plaintiffs  to  maintain  an  action  for  an  injunction. 
Now,  according  to  the  Copyright  Act,  it  is  an  offence  to  offer 
for  sale  any  pirated  copies  of  a  copyright  picture,  and  the 
point  to  be  settled  was  whether  quoting  a  price  for  and  offering 
to  supply  copies  was  really  offering  for  sale  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Act.  Mr.  Justice  Wright,  in  delivering  judgment, 
said  on  the  facts  of  the  case  there  was  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  words  of  the  statute,  “  Sale  or  offer  for  sale.”  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  a  person  to  sell  a  thing  that  did  not  exist,  and, 
so  far  as  the  defendants  were  concerned,  he  was  satisfied  that 
they  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  picture  at  the  time 
they  were  approached.  He  therefore  gave  judgment  for  the 
defendants  with  costs.  Had  an  order  for  the  prints  been  given 
and  the  order  executed,  of  course  the  plaintiffs  would  have 
succeeded  in  their  action.  But  on  a  nice  point  of  law  they 
lost  it.  The  Standard  of  Saturday  last  had  a  leading  article 
on  the  case,  from  which  we  quote  a  part : — “  Mr.  Justice  Wright 
refused  the  injunction,  because  the  taking  of  orders  in  the 
circumstances  did  not  constitute  selling  or  offering  for  sale. 
The  orders,  he  said,  related  to  things  which  were  not  in  exist¬ 
ence  and  a  thing  which  does  not  exist  cannot  be  sold.  That 
must  sound  strange  to  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  almost  any 
other  articles  than  pictures  “  protected  ”  by  the  Copyright 
Acts.  If  nothing  could  be  sold  until  it  actually  had  a  corporeal 
existence  it  hardly  need  be  said  that  a  great  part  of  every¬ 
day  business  would  disappear  at  a  stroke.  For  other  reasons, 
also,  which,  perhaps,  are  somewhat  more  satisfactory,  the 
injunction  was  refused.  The  Judge  held  that  the  defendants 
strengthened  their  case,  for  example  by  proving  that  they  did 
not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  picture  when  the  plaintiffs 
applied  to  them  ;  that  the  picture  was  not  in  their  list ;  and 
that  they  had  not  power  to  make  a  contract  with  regard  to 
an  article  not  on  the  list.  But  the  decision  certainly  discloses 
one  of  many  shortcomings  in  Copyright  law.  Evidently  it  is 
possible  under  the  agency  system  to  introduce  copyright  pictures 
in  large  numbers,  while  the  owner  may  never  be  able,  without 
inordinate  trouble  and  expense,  to  fix  upon  an  actual  instance 
in  which  any  sale  or  offer  for  sale,  as  that  is  understood  by 
Mr.  Justice  Wright,  can  be  proved  to  have  taken  place.”  It 
is  not  altogether  improbable  that  Mr.  Justice  Wright’s  judg¬ 
ment  will  be  appealed  against,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  English  as  well  as  to  Continental  publishers  wh<» 
suffer  so  largely  from  American  piracies. 

- - -♦ - 

Photographic  Club,  October  28. — A  lecture,  entitled  “What  can 
be  done  with  a  Hand  Camera,”  lent  by  C.  P.  Goerz,  and  illustrated 
with  a  fine  series  of  lantern  slides,  was  read  by  the  lion,  secretary. 
The  slides,  which  were  from  negatives  taken  with  the  Goerz-Anschutz 
Hand  Camera,  were  of  a  variety  of  subjects  and  exposures ;  from 
horses  running  and  jumping,  taken  hi  the  1-1, 000th  of  a  second  to 
interiors  which  had  time  exposures,  and  were  of  exceedingly  good 
quality.  A  new  stereoscopic  pattern  of  the  Goerz-Anschutz  Hand 
Camera  was  also  shown 
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COMPOSITE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

When  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Gordon  would  lecture 
upon  the  subject  of  Composite  Photography  at  the  Camera  Club  the 
thoughts  of  r$any  reverted  to  Francis  Galton’s  work  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  back,  and  to  the  rather  more  recent  examples  which  served 
as  illustrations  ill  some  of  the  popular  magazines.  And  at  was  a 
relief,  perhaps,  to  the  members  of  the  club  last  week  when  the 
lecturer  began  his  subject  by  correcting  the  wrong  impression  which 
had  arisen  through  careless  choice  of  a  name ;  the  title  of  the  lectuie 
should  have  been  “  Composite  Photography  of  Single  Subjects.”  This 
was  evidently  something  new,  and  the  members  settled  themselves 
down  quietly  to  listen  to  the  overture  of  a  composer  who  was  to 
use  one  note  of  the  diatonic  scale  instead  of  the  entire  gamut. 

Mr.  Gordon  made  a  brief  allusion  to1  Francis  Galton  s  method  of 
obtaining  many  portraits  on  one  negative,  and  thus  combining  them 
into  a  type  portrait.  With  composites  of  that  kind  he  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  There  is  another  kind  of  composite  picture  by 
which  bits  of  different  subjects  from  separate  negatives,  arei  made 
to  furnish  constituents  for  one  picture.  There  was  a  third  from  a 
composite  not  unknown  to  members  of  the  club,  an  accidental  com¬ 
posite  brought  about  by  double  exposure.  He  would  take  leave  of 
all  these  methods  with  this  bare  allusion  to  their  existence.  He  would 
now  deal  with  his  own  work,  some  examples  of  which  were  hung 
on  the  Avails  of  the  room,  and  some  he  rvould  show  on  the  lantern 
screen,  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  the  pictures,  if  of  airy  merit  at 
all,  had  certainly  the  merit  of  novelty.  He  had  reason  to  think  that 
the  method  of  working  AA'hich  he  Avas  about  to  explain  Avas  not  familiar 
to  them.  To  a  large  extent  his  exposition  of  the  matter  Avas  due 
to  a  member  of  the  club,  Avho  considered  it  of  sufficient  public  interest 
to  form  the  subject  of  an  article  in  one  of  the  photographic  journals, 
but  that  publication  had  been  purposely  delayed  until  the  club  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  skimming  the  cream  from  the  milk  I  he 
process  really  originated  long  ago  when  he  found  himself  in  a  little 
difficulty  in  South  Africa.  He  was  anxious  to  bring  home,  among 
other  pictorial  curiosities,  the  photograph  of  a  locust,  but  as  he  only 
had  Avith  him  a  hand  camera  of  5^  inches  focus,  Avhich  Avas  only 
capable  of  affording  a  very  insignificant  picture,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  at  least  get  a  negative  of  the  insect’s  wing  by  using 
that  Aving  as  a  positive  and  exposing  it  over  a  negative  plate  in  the 
printing  frame.  The  resulting  negatix'e  Avas  not  quite  as  a  hid  as  lie 
Avished,  and  he  put  the  wing  (the  positive)  above  it  to  see  whether 
the  one  Avould  balance  the  other.  He  then  noticed  that  if  the  one 
image  Avere  throAvn  slightly  out  of  register  with  the  other,  a  most 
extraordinary  relief  in  the  composite  picture  was  noticeable,  (dhe 
two  pictures  Avere  here  thrown  on  the  screen,  the  negaxive  being 
very  flat  and  poor,  but  when  the  positive  Avas  associated  Avith  it,  in 
the*  way  described  by  the  lecturer,  the  whole  was  thrown  into  remark¬ 
able  relief,  the  deposits  of  pigments  in  the  surface  of  the  Aving  standing 
out  boldly.)  At  the  time  of  this  experiment  he  made  a,  mental  note 
that  the  thing  Avould  be  Avorth  working  out  when  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  permitted.  This  opportunity  came  at  last,  and  he  saw  his 
Avav  to  spending  tAvo  days  of  investigation  into  the  matter,  but  the 
two  days  rapidly  expanded  into  three  weeks,  and  he  was  at  length 
able  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  club  some  of  the  results  which 
he  had  produced.  He  Avould  sIioav  them  a  picture  obtained  in  the 
same  Avay  from  a  plaster  cast,  the  negatHe  of  Avhich  Avas  in  itself 
flat,  but  when  combined  Avith  a  positive  it  had  all  the  appearance  of 
a  cameo.  This  had  been  calieu  by  another  worker  “the  plaster  of 
Paris  effect,”  and  he  Avould  show  how,  by  careful  adjustment  of  the 
amount  of  displacement  betAveen  the  negatHe  and  the  positive,  the 
bust,  which  Avas  really  made  of  plaster,  could  be  made  in  the  com¬ 
posite  picture  to  resemble  marble.  The  next  example  Avas  a  hand 
holding  a  violin,  and  he  Avould  point  out  how  this  system  enabled 
one  to  get  the  effect  of  mezzo  relief,  or  high  relief  as  might  be  wished. 
Tie  considered  that  the  light  outlines  in  this  picture  Avere  of  great 
artistic  value,  and  he  called  attention  to  the  A\ray  in  AA’hich  the  mott¬ 
ling-  and  markings  on  the  skin  generally  were  brought  out.  Such 
.  fl.  <  ts  can  be  varied  to  any  extent  by  adjusting  the  densities  of  the 
positive  and  negatiA’e  employed,  the  more  the  positive  predominates 
over  the  negative  the  higher  the  relief  will  be. 

He  thought  that  the  process  would  be  especially  xTaluable  to  the 


decorative  artist,  and  he  showed  how  a  spray  of  ivy,  laid  down  o 
white  paper,  could  be  made  to  stand  out  in  a  photograph  in  hig 
relief.  This  method  Avould  give  a  means  of  testing  w  hether  a  give 
subject  Avculd  work  out  better  as  a  flat,  or  as  a  relief.  (The  lectura 
here  shoAved  some  pictures  of  a  violin  lying  upon  a  music  stand,  f(| 
which  he  claimed  many  beauties  of  modelling  and  harmony,  di| 
to  the  method  of  combining  the  positive  and  negative  images.) 

Mr.  Gordon  next  explained  the  method  of  manipulation,  and  passe 
round  the  original  negatives  and  positives  from  which  his  composite 
had  been  made.  His  practice  Avas  to  obtain  a  negative  and  produr 
a  posith’e  from  it  on  a  plate  of  different  size,  either  larger  or  smalle 
so  that  the  tAvo  could  be  .slid  about  one  above  the  other  in  tl; 
printing  frame,  until  the  proper  adjustment  was  arrived  at.  'I 
protect  the  films  from  the  rubbing,  he  pastes  a  binding  slip  alor 
one  edge,  and  thus  separates  the  surfaces  in  a  very  slight  degre 
perhaps  1-100  of  an  inch.  As  an  alternative  plan,  he  takes  a  positn 
and  negative,  hinged  together  like  a  book,  and  places  betAveen  the; 
a  sensitive  film,  exposing  to  light  first  one  side  and  then  the  othe 
Mr.  Gordon  then  alluded  to  the  description  of  a  somewhat  simil; 
process,  which  had  lately  been  published  in  a  contemporary,  ar, 
pointed  out  Iioav  his  oaa'ii  method  differed  from  it.  He  also  show; 
a  diagram  illustrative  of  a  method  he  has  used  for  securing  pho 
micrographs  of  very  great  magnification.  He  uses  two  microscope 
focussing  the  image  formed  by  one  on  a  ground  glass  screen,  ai 
magnifying  that  image  by  means  of  the  second  instrument.  In  ord 
to  prevent  the  grain  of  the  glass  being  observable  in  the  resultii 
picture,  the  screen  is  kept  in  movement  duiing  the  exposuie. 

Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood,  w  ho  occupied  the  chair,  said  that  the  resull 
which  had  been  shoAvn  Avere  very  surprising,  and  he  alluded  to  an  oj 
process  in  which  the  back  of  a  negativ’e  avus  sensitised  and  receiv 
a  light  positive  impression,  improving  in  this  Avay  the  quality  of  t 
subsequent  print.  He  invited  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  to  open  t 
discussion. 

Mr.  Hinton  said  that  the  lecturer  had  roused  him  to  a  high  pit' 
of  enthusiasm.  He  had  heard  lectures  at  the  club  of  a  A’ery  differe 
type,  lectures  Avhich  it  Avould  be  far  easier  to  read  in  a  newspap. 
When  such  lecture's  Avere  given  he  generally  sought  his  hat,  stroll 
over  to  the  Palace  of  Varieties  opposite,  and  came  back  in  time 
congratulate  the  lecturer  upon  his  success.  Rut  to-night  it  had  be 
different.  Apart  from  the  immediate  interest  of  the  lecture,  it  oper 
out  unnumbered  possibilities.  It  Avould  be  of  value  in  pictorial  wo) 
in  cases  AA’here  elimination  or  emphasis  may  be  desiied.  He  expres. 
his  sincere  admiration  of  the  Avay  in  AA’hich  Mr.  Gordon  had  wort 


out  these  results. 

Dr.  Lyon  thought  that  another  official  Avas  required  at  the  Cam 
Club  in  the  form  of  an  honorary  opposer,  and  perhaps  they  avo 
think  that  no  one  was  better  qualified  for  that  post  than  hims< 
Mr.  Gordon  claimed  for  his  process  that  it  brought  out  markings 
irregularities  not  shoAvn  in  the  ordinary  photograph.  He  (Dr.  Ly  I 
Avas  of  the  opinion  that  the  ordinary  picture  did  not  show  th  , 
because  they  Avere  not  there. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  that  the.  same  effects  as  the  lecturer  had  sh  j 
them  could  be  obtained  by  placing  an  enlarged  positive  on  an  f  ‘ 
in  a  darkened  room  in  front  of  a  lantern,  and  throAving  the  n 
of  the  negative  on  the  top  of  it.  The  light  in  the  room  couk  J 
turned  up  so  as  to  illuminate  the  positive  to  a  certain  exten  ,  j 
as  to  make  either  negative  or  positive  the  predominant  paitner  a;  v  ■ 
He  agreed  with  Dr.  Lyon  that  the  effect  of  displacement  of  the  lmafj 
is  to  produce  adventitious,  if  not  to  say  impossible,  lighting,  tie  cc 
not  see  anything  advantageous,  so  far  as  artistic  effect  was  concen  . 

in  using  the  process.  ,  _ 

Mr.  Cadett  considered  that  some  of  the  effects  produced  v 
highly  artistic,  and  he  had  been  much  struck  with  the  beautiful  re 
in  the  picture  of  the  hand  and  violin.  It  is  a  p:eudo-stereoscopic  e 
produced  by  a  skilful  adjustment  of  the  high  light?,  and  a 
uses  the  same  artifice.  He  considered  that  it  was  a  prooe.  s  we 
the  attention  of  photographers.  Many  years  ago,  when  - 
Hurter  and  Driffield  were  formulating  their  views,  tney  pro 
positive  and  negative,  which,  when  superposed,  exactly  a 
one  another,  and  all  trace  of  an  image  disappeared.  They  mms 
opportunity  AA’hich  Mr.  Gordon  has  seized  in  ret  tiying 
of  slight  displacement. 
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\Ir  Inwards  failed  to  see  any  advance  in  these  pictures  of  artistic 
ict.  The  violin  is  a  beautiful  thing  in  itself,  the  type  of  all  that  was 
gant  in  design.  But  he  must  confess  that  he  did  not  recognise 
it  the  picture  was  that  of  a  violin  until  he  was  told.  All  the  same, 
iebt  of  gratitude  was  due  to  Mr.  Gordon  for  his  praiseworthy 
estigation  and  experiments. 

dr.  Freer  Austin  was  lost  in  admiration,  both  at  the  lecturer’s  work 
1  at  his  eloquence,  but  were  these  results  true  to  nature?  He 
.ught  not.  He  had  seen  composite  pictures  before  in  which  por- 
its  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other  politicians  were  welded  together, 
it  was  regarded  more  as  a  joke  than  anything  else.  This  suggestion 
Mr.  Gordon’s  was  an  encouragement  to  faking,  it  invited  us  to  step 
>  a  bye-path  that  would  lead  to  nothing  but  waste  of  time.  Whether 
night  result  in  accidentally  suggesting  certain  effects  to  an  artist 
;raving  a  coin  or  a  seal  he  could  not  say;  but  an  artist,  if  he  were 
rth  his  salt,  should  get  suggestions  from  his  own  study  and  good 
te.  Mr.  Gordon  paid  the  members  of  the  club  a  high  compliment 
tssuming  that  they  were  all  able  to  follow  his  remarks  with  regard 
seams  of  light  and  so  forth.  It  was  a  positive  pleasure  to  be 
jdited  with  understanding  all  these  subtle  things  when,  as  a 
;ter  of  fact,  he,  the  speaker,  knew  nothing  about  them.  He  must 
ress  his  admiration  for  the  lecturer’s  skill  and  perseverance,  and 
lie  work  bore  the  fruit  which  some  of  those  present  seemed  to 
ect  of  it,  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  say.  He  had  felt  bound 
say  that  it  was  not  a  subject  which  he  thought  would  repay  the 
is  spent  upon  it. 

a  proposing  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  the  chairman 
l  that  it  was  a  pity  more  amateur  photographers  did  not  under- 
3  research  work  of  the  same  kind.  In  the  past  many  valuable  dis- 
ibries  had  been  made  by  such  persistent  inquiries  in  unexpected 
;  ictions,  and  if  some  of  those  present  would  work  in  the  same 
;  it,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  club  would  have  very  little 
1  culty  in  filling  up  his  programme  of  lecture  subjects. 


UNAL,  AN  OLD  DEVELOPER  IN  A  NEW  FORM. 

;  virtues  of  rodinal  as  a  developer  have  been  so  universally  recog- 
d  that  the  introduction  of  the  same  substance  in  a  solid  form  is 
ome  interest.  That  the  most  convenient  form  to  buy  a  develop- 
agent  is  as  a  liquid,  in  such  a  state  that  it  is  only  required  to  add 
nuch  of  the  contents  of  the  bottle  to  so  much  water  to  form  a 
plete  developer,  is  indisputable,  but  whether  any  developing  solu-* 
.  however  concentrated,  retains  its  original  properties  is  very 
li  open  to  doubt.  It  seems  to  be  an  essential  to  an  extremely  active 
loping  agent  that  it  should  be  a  readily  oxidisable  substance; 

the  mixed  developer  as  used  in  practice  more  or  less  rapidly 
s  its  power1.  In  concentrated  solution,  an  oxygen-absorbing  sub- 
slice  such  as  a  sulphate,  being  present,  the  deterioration  is  greatly 
r<  rded;  but  it  is  not  prevented.  With  some  developers  there  is  a 
V'  noticeable  loss  of  energy  when  a  solution,  even  when  made  with 
aleservative,  has  been  kept  for  a  considerable  time,  notwithstanding 
tllsolution  does  not  show  the  ordinary  sign  of  oxidation — darkening 
h  olour.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  discovered  a  ’ packing-case  containing 
cl  deals  removed  from  my  old  house  just  four  years  ago.  Among 
tlj contents  was  a  bottle  of  Pyro  solution,  10  per  cent.,  made  with 
quantities  of  pyro  and  metabisulphite  of  soda.  In  appearance 
as  perfectly  good;  the  bottle  was  nearly  full,  and  the  change  in 
ir  hardly  noticeable.  Out  of  curiosity — or,  rather,  it  was  to  Con¬ 
or  otherwise  my  impression  that  pyro  in  solution  does  lose  its 
loping  power — I  exposed  a  plate,  and  developed  it  with  a  deve- 
r  made  up  of  this  solution  according  to  my  usual  formula.  The 
lioration  was  distinctly  marked,  not  only  in  the  time  of  the  ap- 
ance  of  the  image,  but  in  the  time  required  for  the  completion  of 
lopment.  But  not  only  in  time  was  the  change  manifest ;  the 
ting  negative  was  flatter  in  the  scale  of  gradations,  and  entirely 
rent  in  appearance  from  one  developed  with  freshly-prepared  solu- 
It  was  precisely  like  a  negative  developed  with  a  pyro  developer 
iously  used  for  developing  several  plates.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a 
Hary  that  every  developing  agent  loses  its  power  in  solution  because 
P.  does;  but  my  general  experience  convinces  me — and  it  is  con- 
:d  by  our  chemical  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  organic  deve¬ 


lopers — that  decomposition  commences  directly  opportunity  occurs 
by  the  introduction  of  water.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  developer  loses 
its  activity  more  or1  less  quickly  because  the  signs  of  decomposition  are 
more  or  less  evident  ;  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  appearance,  as  the 
example  I  have  given  shows. 

Another  point  is  the  fact  that  the  action  of  a  developer  which  has 
been  robbed  of  a  proportion  of  the  active  principle  by  chemical  change 
is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  one  in  which  the  active  principle  is  pre¬ 
sent  in  less  amount.  The  product  of  the  chemical  change  itself  has  an 
influence  on  the  result.  Possibly  this  may  be  due  to  mechanical  rather 
than  chemical  action,  just  as  the  presence  in  the  developer  of  an  inert 
substance  of  a  viscid  nature — such  as  gum,  sugar,  or  gelatine — appears 
to  act  mechanically,  not  only  in  slowing  developing  action,  but  in 
modifying  the  character  of  the  negative.  Rodinal,  according  to  the 
makers,  contains  no  excess  of  caustic  alkali,  and  only  traces  of  carbonic 
alkali,  but  consists  of  an  alkaline  salt  of  paramidophenol  and  a  neutral 
sulphate.  The  contents  of  the  bottles,  when  unopened,  consist  of  a 
solution  slightly  tinged  ;  but  in  the  course  of  using  the  solution  darkens 
in  colour,  and  if  the  consumption  is  spread  over  a  few  weeks  it  becomes 
dark  brown.  The  makers  state  that  the  change  produces  no  noticeable 
effect,  and  this  is  literally  correct.  In  the  ordinary  course,  no  one 
would  notice  any  difference  in  the  action  or  the  result,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  no  difference  would  be  found  on  a  critical  test. 

Unal  is  introduced  as  rodinal  in  a  solid  form,  and  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  rodinal  does  appreciably  deteriorate  in  keeping  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  advantage  to  small  users  and  those  in  hot  climates, 
where,  of  course,  chemical  action — that  is,  deterioration — takes  place 
more  quickly  than  in  the  temperate  zone,  to  be  able  to  mix  the  deve¬ 
loper  at  any  time  to  its  standard  quality.  For  experiment  I  bought 
a  box  of  ten  glass  tubes  of  unal,  each  containing  the  quantity  to  make 
Z^oz.  of  developer  of  equivalent  strength  to  a  solution  of  1  in  25  of 
rodinal.  The  bottle  of  rodinal  on  my  dark-room  shelf  was  about  half 
full,  and  a  month  or  six  weeks,  or  perhaps  even  a  little  longer,  had 
elapsed  since  it  was  first  opened.  It  was  brown  in  colour  and  distinctly 
darker  than  at  first  Mixing  a  solution  of  1  to  25  of  rodinal  and 
another  of  unal  of  equivalent  strength,  and  simultaneously  applying 
these  two  developers  to  two  test  plates,  I  found  that  the  image  on  the 
plate  with  unal  made  its  appearance  first  by  quite  an  appreciable  time, 
and  this  advantage  it  maintained  throughout,  the  relative  times  required 
for  completing  development  being  approximately  4  for  unal  to  5  for 
rodinal.  This  more  energetic  action  I  anticipated  would  make  an 
appreciable  difference  in  the  scale  of  gradation,  and  it  did  so.  The 
unal  negative  was  steeper  in  scale,  and  was,  to  use  the  oidinary  ex¬ 
pression,  a  pluckier  or  more  brilliant  negative.  Rodinal  is  a  developer 
the  effect  of  which  is  modified  in  a  marked  manner  by  its  degree  of 
dilation.  It  is  this  feature  which  renders  it  a  one-solution  developer, 
a  practical  one  for  critical  employment.  Naturally,  this  property 
exists  also  in  unal,  and  another  experiment  was  made  on  the  same 
lines,  employing  fresh  solutions,  but  diluting  the  unal  developer  by 
adding  20  per  cent,  of  water.  The  unal  plate  still  appeared  first,  but 
the  difference  in  the  resulting  negatives  was  scarcely  noticeable. 

These  experiments  must  not  be  taken  to  constitute  a  critical  test  of 
unal  as  against  rodinal.  As  unal  has  the  same  constituents  as  rodinal, 
freshly  prepared  rodinal  would  doubtless  act  as  energetically  as  unal, 
but  the  test  has  a  practical  value  in  showing  that  rodinal,  in  the  state 
it  exists  on  the  shelves  of  many  hundreds  of  dark  rooms. — that  is  to 
say,  in  partly  filled  bottles  which  have  been  standing  some  time — is 
not  critically  equal  to  the  freshly  prepared  material.  It  is  true  that 
the  deterioration  is  not  sufficient  for  the  average  photographer  to 
notice,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  compensated  to  a  great  extent  by  a 
little  longer  development;  but  whatever  disadvantages  there  are  with 
rodinal  are  entirely  obviated  with  unal,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  in  more  portable  form.  A  bottle  of  unal  or  a  few  tubes  of  it  and 
iso  me  crystals  of  bromide  of  potassium  form  a  developing  outfit  which 
is  not  of  the  usual  makeshift  character,  but  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  firmest  believer  in  control  in  development. 

Alexander  Mackie. 


Wimbledon  .and  District  Camera  Club.  — On  Friday,  Oct.  30,  the 
members  of  this  club  heard  Mr.  G.  E.  Brown,  F.I.C. ,  deliver  his  lec¬ 
ture  on  “  The  History  of  Photography,”  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
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COPYRIGHT  CASE. 

In  the  High  Court,  on  Tuesday,  before  Mr.  Justice  Bigham  and  a 
special  jury,  Mr.  Charles  Walker  Holmes,  a  solicitor,  sued  Langfier, 
Limited,  photographers,  of  Old  Bond  Street,  and  George  Newnes, 
Limited,  publishers,  to  recover  damages  for  alleged  infringement  of 
copyright  in  the  photograph  of  bis  baby  daughter.  The  defendants 
admitted  the  reproduction,  but  denied  that  the  plaintiff  was  the 
owner  of  the  copyright  in  the  photograph.  Further,  they  said  they 
had  the  leave  and  license  of  Mrs.  Holmes  to  make  the  reproduction. 

Mr.  Scrutton,  K.C. ,  and  Mr.  Pi.  J.  M‘Gillivray  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff ;  Mr.  Lawson  Walton,  K.C. ,  and  Mr.  Lowenthal  for  Langfier, 
Limited  ;  and  Mr.  Grimwood  Mears  for  George  Newnes,  Limited. 

Mr.  Scrutton,  in  opening  the  case  for1  the  plaintiff,  said  his  client 
had  a  very  pretty  little  daughter,  and  in  October,  1830,  Mrs.  Holmes 
took  her  daughter,  who  was  then  between  two  and  three  years  of  age, 
to  the  studio  of  Langfier,  Limited,  Old  Bond  Street,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  child’s  photograph  taken,  and  she  paid  six  guineas  for 
two  sets.  At  one  of  the  interviews  between  Mrs.  Holmes  and  Mr. 
Langfier  the  photographer  asked  if  he  should  make  an  enlargement  of 
the  photograph.  Mrs.  Holmes  said  she  could  not  consent  without 
consulting  her  husband.  In  March  of  this  year  the  plaintiff  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  photograph  of  his  child  reproduced  in  a  periodical 
entitled  Woman's  Life.  In  December,  1202,  there  was  a  talk  among 
the  members  of  the  plaintiff’s  family  of  making  a  Christmas  present 
to  a  relative,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  plaintiff’s  father  and  the 
little  daughter  should  have  their  photographs  taken  together.  The 
defendants — Langfier,  Limited —  asserted  that  at  one  of  the  inter¬ 
views  hi  December,  1902,  Mrs.  Holmes  gave  permission  for  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  photograph  of  her  daughter  which  was  taken  in  1900  in 
magazines,  periodicals,  and  illustrated  papers.  If  a  person  went  to  a 
photographer  and  paid  in  the  ordinary  way  for  his  portrait  the  law 
did  not  allow  the  photographer  to  make  any  copies  of  the  negative. 

Mr.  Justice  Bigham  :  Is  there  a  direct  reference  to  the  negative  in 
the  statute? 

Mr.  Scrutton  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Bigham  :  Is  the  photographer  allowed  to  keep  the  nega¬ 
tive  ? 

Mr.  Scrutton  :  That  is  a  question  your  Lordship  may  have  to  decide. 
He  does  keep  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Bigham  :  I  know  photographers  profess  to  keep  the 
negative.  If  a  man  takes  a  photograph  of  my  house,  can  he  pub¬ 
lish  it? 

Mr.  Scrutton  :  No,  if  you  employ  him  to  go  down  and  take  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  your  country  house. 

Mr.  Justice  Bigham:  Suppose  he  takes  a  snapshot? 

Mr.  Scrutton  ;  The  point  has  not  been  decided  in  this  country,  but 
in  America,  where  a  very  pretty  lady  was  snapshotted  and  used  as 
an  adve: tisement,  she  tiied  to  stop  it.  The  Court  declined,  saying  that 
the  right  to  snapshot  was  a  right  inherent  in  the  Constitution,  and 
could  not  be  interfered  with.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Justice  Bigham  :  I  thought  the  case  of  the  snapshotter  was  an 
a  fortiori  case. 

Mr.  Scrutton  :  I  should  like  to  see  the  case  tried  in  this  country. 

If  a  distinguished  person  was  taken  while  bathing,  and  the  snapshot 
was  reproduced,  no  doubt  the  Court  would  be  tempted  to  interfere. 
(Laughter.)  Continuing,  counsel  said  the  copyright  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  was  “  in  the  author,  unless  the  negative  is  made  or  executed 
for  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person  for  a  good  or  valuable  considera¬ 
tion,”  and  any  assignment  of  copyright  or  licence  to  use  a  photograph 
must  be  given  in  writing  by  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  or  his 
agent. 

Mr.  Justice  Bigham:  That  means,  if  it  is  not  in  writing  the  permis¬ 
sion  is  invalid. 

Mr.  Scrutton  :  That  has  been  decided. 

Mr.  J  ustice  Bigham  :  Is  there  any  intention  of  circulating  any  more 
of  these  copies? 

Mr.  Lo  wenthal :  We  gave  an  undertaking  before  the  writ  was  issued 
that  no  further  use  whatever  should  be  made  of  the  photograph. 

Mr.  Mears  :  We  did  the  same. 

Mr.  Justice  Bigham:  Do  you  contest  the  plaintiff’s  right  to  the 
copyright. 

Mr.  Lowenthal:  No,  my  Lord. 


Mr.  Justice  Bigham:  Then  the  question  seems  to  be  whether  It 
Holmes  gave  Langfier,  Limited,  permission  to  use  the  photograpl 

Mrs.  Margaret  Eleanor  Holmes,  wife  of  the  plaintiff,  was  cal 
She  denied  that  in  December,  1902,  or  at  any  time  she  gave  Langl 
Limited,  permission  to  reproduce  the  photograph  of  her  daughtn  i 
any  illustrated  paper.  She  admitted,  however,  that  about  Christ]  $ 
last  year  she  assented  to  Mr.  L.  Langfier  using  the  photograph  f<  , 
book  which  he  said  he  was  preparing,  and  which  she  understood  w(  1 
be  similar  to  a  book  which  was  lying  on  the  table  in  the  studio.  W  i 
she  went  to  the  studio  in  December,  1902  she  saw  the  eidarged  ph. -- 
graph  of  her  little  girl,  and  Mr.  Langfier  offered  it  to  her  as  a  Ghi  - 
mas  present  for  her  husband  for  £5. 

Mr.  L.  Langfier,  managing  director  of  Langfier.  Limited,  said  ^ 
Holmes  brought  the  little  girl  to  the  studio  of  the  firm  in  Octol 
1900,  and  he  treated  her  as  the  person  who  employed  the  firm,  i 
December,  1902,  Mrs.  Holmes  again  visited  the  studio  with  refere  : 
to  the  photograph  of  the  child  and  her  grandfather.  Witness  as  i 
her  permission  to  publish  the  little  girl’s  photograph,  which  was  ta  i 
two  year's  previously,  among  liis  other  studies,  and  also  in  magazii , 
periodicals,  and  illustrated  papers.  Mrs.  Holmes  appeared  to  be  I- 
lighted  at  the  idea  of  his  selecting  the  photograph  of  her  child  r 
reproduction,  and  gave  her  consent.  His  firm  received  10s.  6d.  fi  i 
George  Newnes,  Limited,  for  the  right  to  reproduce  the  photogr  i 
in  their  journal. 

Miss  Beatrice  Smith,  assistant  in  the  employ  of  Langfier,  Limit , 
corroborated  the  last  witness’s  statement  in  reference  to  the  perrj- 
sion  granted  by  Mrs.  Holmes  to  Mr.  Langfier. 

Mr.  Justice  Bigham,  in  summing  up  the  case  to  the  jury,  said  ? 
question  was  whether,  in  December,  1902,  Mrs.  Holmes  consented!) 
the  publication  of  her  baby's  photograph  in  papers  of  the  kind  tp 
had  seen.  If  they  answered  that  question  in  the  negative,  then  tfr 
would  have  to  assess  the  damages.  The  plaintiff  had  suffered  no  ptl- 
niary  loss,  but  they  must  assume  for  the  purpose  of  this  case  thak 
right  which  was  vested  in  him  had  been  violated,  and  for  the  violatji 
of  that  right  he  was  entitled  to  damages.  The  question  of  the  amojt. 
of  damages  was  for  the  jury,  but  he  thought  they  would  be  wisjf 
they  gave  very  moderate  damages. 

The  jury  found  that  Mrs.  Holmes  did  not  give  her  consent  to  j 
photograph  being  reproduced,  and  they  awarded  the  pLaintiff  i 
farthing  damages  against  each  of  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Lowenthal  applied  for  judgment  for  the  defendants  Langl], 
Limited,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  paid  five  guineas  into  court. 

Mr.  Justice  Bigham  said  he  could  not  enter  judgment  until  he  l 
heard  Mr.  Scrutton,  who  was  not  then  in  court.  He  would  allow  p 
case  to  stand  over  until  Wednesday  last,  and  in  the  meantime  he  ho  i 
the  parties  would  put  tlreir  heads  together  and  see  if  they  could  t 
rid  of  the  case  altogether. 

Adulterated  Soda  Crystals. — The  managing  director  of  the  Un  1 
Alkali  Co.  writes  to  “The  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle”:  Will  J 
please  permit  me  to  explain  to  your  readers  the  most  recent  and  j 
most  unfair  form  of  competition  to  which  the  English  makers  of  i 
crystals  for  washing  are  subjected  in  home  markets?  Foreign 
petitors  have  long  been  anxious  to  capture  the  trade  of  the  Ur  1 
Kingdom  in  the  above  article,  but  in  spite  of  the  system  of  free  I- 
ports,  they  find  themselves  apparently  unable  to  compete  successful 
They  have  recently  therefore  adopted  a  new  policy,  viz.,  they  adul  - 
ate  their  soda  crystals  heavily  with  Glauber  salts,  or  sulphate  of  sc1, 
and  sell  this  adulterated  article  as  soda  crystals  in  violent  comp  - 
tion  with  our  product.  Soda  crystals  as  supplied  by  English  mal  s 
are  practically  pure,  and  contain  98  per  cent,  of  hydrated  carbort 
of  soda.  Supplies  of  adulterated  foreign  crystals  are  arriving  i 
this  port ;  we  have  examined  a  sample  of  a  parcel  recently  landed  i 
Newcastle  quay,  and  find  it  adulterated  to  the  extent  of  46  per  c<  ■ 
with  sulphate  of  soda,  a  cheap  adulterant,  and  useless  for  the  i  * 
poses  for  which  soda  crystals  are  required.  We  would  warn  speciT 
the  grocers  and  the  distributors  of  this  city  and  neighbourh  ‘ 
against  the  purchase  of  this  most  inferior  article,  and  which  can  t 
possibly  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser.  The  practice  resort 
to  is  objectionable  in  the  extreme,  and  all  honest  traders  should  as  t 
the  attempt  to  stop  it.  The  latest  reports  of  our  travellers  are  t> 
the  effect  that  in  other  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  similar 
ports  of  foreign  soda  crystals  are  arriving  adulterated  to  the  ext  t 
of  60  to  95  per  cent. 
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adhesive  Dry  Mounting  Company,  Limited. — This  company 
been  registered,  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,  in  £1  shares, 
ject — To  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in 
unts,  photographic  goods  and  apparatus,  stationery,  paper,  etc. 
initial  public  issue.  The  first  directors  (to  number  not  less  than 
3e  nor  more  than  five)  are  J.  Cormeau,  C.  Cormeau,  and  F.  Garrett, 

:  h  of  whom  may  retain  office  while  holding  100  shares  ;  remuneration 
;;  fixed  by  the  company. 

Ie  Eric  Joseph  Morley,  Photographer,  Bridge  Street,  Walsall. — 
' h  public  examination  of  this  debtor  t-ook  place  on  Thursday  last  at 
’  Isall  County  Court.  The  statement  of  affairs  showed  liabilities 
Lunting  to  £108,  and  assets  nil.  Debtor,  who  attributed  his  insol- 
cy  to  bad  trade  and  expenses  of  a  large  family,  informed  the 
icial  Receiver  (Mr.  S.  W.  Page)  that  he  commenced  business  in  1891, 

I  for  the  last  few  years  the  photographic  trade  had  absolutely  gone. 

!  attributed  this  to  the  fact  that  there  were  so  many  amateur  photo- 
;  phers  now.  The  examination  was  adjourned  to  close. 

L  J.  Porter  and  Co.,  Limited. — This  company  has  been 
i  istered,  with  a  capital  of  £5,000,  in  £1  shares.  Object — To 
<  ry  on  the  business  of  importers  and  exporters  of  and  wholesale  and 
r  lil  dealers  in  and  proprietors  of  and  publishers  of  pictures,  engrav- 
i  3,  etchings,  drawings,  photographs,  photogravures,  and  all  kinds 
j  artistic  and  decorative  work.  No  initial  public  issue.  The  first 
i  rtors  (to  number  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  three)  are 
1  C.  L.  Rochefort  and  E.  H.  Chubb  (joint  managing  directors),  each 
3  vhom  may  retain  office  while  holding  1.000  shares;  qualification  of 
3  nary  directors,  100  shares;  remuneration  of  joint  managing  ctirec- 
,  £10  each  per  month.  Registered  office,  55a,  Aldersgate  Street, 
B 


Fidler’s  Automatic  Dividing  Back  and  Repeating  Printing  Frame. 
Wholesale  agents:  Marion  and  Co.,  22,  Soho  Square,  W.C. 

The  automatic  dividing  back  is  an  arrangement  that  can  be  applied 
to  any  studio  camera  and  most  others,  and  has  for  its  purpose  the 
registration  of  the  position  of  the  dark-slide,  carrying  the  plate  in 


Fig.  1. 


Patent  Dews. 

•  - ♦> — - 

he  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  Octo- 

>  19  and  October  24,  1903  :  — 

P  tographic  Records - No.  22,563.  “Method  of  making  combined 

phonographic  and  photographic  records.”  Complete  specification. 
Oskar  Messter. 

0  eloping  Machine.— No.  22,666.  “Improved  photographic  develop- 
ling  machine,  applicable  to  other  photographic  purposes.”  Henry 
Sonnenberg. 

F  h-Light  Attachment. — No.  22.669.  “A  flash-light  and  shutter- 
operating  attachment  for  photographic  cameras.”  John  Hagbarth 
Hammer. 

F  l  Cameras. — No.  22,864.  “  Improvements  in  photographic  film 

cameras.”  (Date  applied  for  under  Patents  Act,  1901,  April  6, 
1903,  being  date  of  application  in  United  States.)  Complete  speci¬ 
fication.  John  Alexander  Robertson. 

V  v  Finder. — No.  23,047.  “An  improved  photographic  view  finder.” 
;  George  Houghton  and  Hugh  Alexander  Douglas. 

- ♦ - - 


verpool  Amateur  Photographic  Society,  October  29. — An  address 
w  given  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis1,  entitled  “  Wanderings  in  Wessex, 
cl  ly  in  the  footsteps  of  Thomas  Hardy.”  The  lecturer  took  his 
ai  ence  through  the  Wessex  County,  starting  from  Dorchester,  the 
sterbridge”  of  the  Wessex  novels,  to  Weymouth,  Portland,  Bock- 
pton,  Jalbury  Wood,  Puddleton,  Bindon  Abbey,  Wool  Manor 
$e,  Rere  Regis,  Corfe  Castle,  Wareham,  Sherborne,  Shaftesbury, 
Winchester.  The  address  included  many  excerpts  from  the 
w  tugs  of  the  novelist  and  the  audience)  were  enabled  by  means  of 
slides  to  visit  the  exact  spots  where  the  incidents  depicted  in 
novels  were  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  As  usual  Dr.  Ellis’s 
s  Is  were,  of  the  highest  order,  his  architectural  .studies  being  of 
co:  se  exceptionally  fine. 


Fig.  2. 

such  a  way  that  a  number  of  exposures  may  be  made  consecutively,, 
so  that  each  will  occur  on  the  allotted  portion  of  the  plate  when  a 
number  of  different  negatives  are  required  of  the  same  plate.  Two- 
sizes  are,  at  present,  made.  No.  1  takes  fifteen  “postage  stamp” 
photographs  on  a  quarter  plate,  the  plate  being  used  horizontally.  No 
2  takes  eight  2  x  l^in.  photographs  on  two  quarter-plates  placed!, 
vertically  on  the  dark-slide  side  by  side.  The  general  construction  is 
that  of  an  ordinary  repeating  back,  the  focussing  screen  being,  how¬ 
ever,  attached  to  the  end  of  the  dark-slide,  so  that  it  is  withdrawn 
as  well  as  pushed  forward  with  it. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  back  inserted  in  the  sliding  frame,  and  the'  - 
focussing  screen  in  position  for  focussing  the  first  picture.  For 
exposure  the  focussing  screen  is  drawn  to  the  left  until  it  meets  with 
the  stop  H,  the  shutter  being  held  by  the  bolt  D  at  the  right  hand 
side,  thus  being  opened  by  the  act  of  pulling  forward  the  dark-slide. 
The  picture  is  made  on  the  top  left  hand  corner  of  the  plate  and  its 
number,  in  this  case,  1,  is  automatically  registered  on  the  indicator 
J.  The  act  of  returning  the  focussing  screen  to  position,  by  a,, 
simple  mechanical  arrangement,  moves  the  stop  plate  H  upwards  so 
that  the  second  notch  comes  into  position  to  stop  the  focussing  screen.; 
on  its  second  travel.  The  second  time  of  returning  the  focussing 
screen  brings  the  third  notch  into  position  and  so'  on  until  the  top 
row  of  five  pictures  is  made,  the  indicator  showing  the  number  of 
the  exposure.  After  the  fifth  return  of  the  focussing  screen  the  stop 
plate  returns  to  its  original  position,  and  the  horizontal  sliding  frame 
requires  to  be  moved  upwards  in  the  vertical  sliding  frame  G  until 
the  catch  F  engages  its  second  notch,  mus  bringing  the  plate  into 
position  for  receiving  the  central  row  of  exposures,  and  when  these 
are  completed  another  rise  of  the  horizontal  sliding  frame  brings  the 
plate  into  position  for  receiving  the  bottom  row  of  pictures 

If  the  dark-slide  is  not  removed  before  the  whole  fifteen  exposures,-, 
have  been  made  the  indicator  will  be  in  position  to  start  on  the 
next  insertion  of  the  slide'  with  No.  1,  but  if  removed  before  the- 
plate  is  fitted  it  is  necessary  to  work  the  focussing  screen  backwards, 
and  forwards  until  the  number  15  appears  on  the  indicator,  which  will* 
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then  register  from  1  forward  correctly.  'I  he  whole  arrangement 
may  be  removed  at  any  period,  whether  the  plate  is  filled  or  not  to 
allow  the  camera  to  be  used  fcr  other  purposes. 

It  is  an  extremely  ingenious  piece  of  apparatus,  and  the  mechanism 
is  so  simple  that  there  is  little  fear  of  it  getting  out  of  order. 

the  repeating  printing  frame  is  designed  for  use  in  conjunction 
with  the  dividing  back.  It  is  adjustible  to  print  pictures  1  x  fin. , 
I5  x  lin.,  and  2  x  l^in.,  and  for  all  these  sizes  the  paper  should  be 
cut  12^  x  4£in.  Fig.  1  shows  the  back  of  the  printing  frame  ready  for 
making  an  exposure.  Fig.  2  shows  interior  of  printing  frame  and 
method  of  adjusting  negative,  etc.  The  directions  for  use  are:  — 

First  open  flap  A  and  lever  B,  take  out  pressure  board  C  and  clip 
piece  D.  place  negative  in  inner  frame  E  and  see  that  the  part  of 
negative  to  be  used  is  over  the  opening.  Place  piece  of  paper  12^  x 
4{in,s.  between  the  guide  pieces  T  T  and  with  one  end  butted  against 
stopper  W,  replace  pressure  board  with  the  back  end  pressing  against 
the  stopper  F,  turn  up  about  ^in.  of  paper  at  G  and  slide  clip 


Fig.  2. 

piece  into  position  to  clip  the  part  of  paper  turned  up,  fasten  catch 
H  to  knob  J.  turn  flap  A  back  and  fasten  catch  at  K,  when  the 
pointer  L  will  register  in  the  first  of  the  dividing  holes,  next  turn 

•  over  lever  B,  press  home,  turn  frame  up  to  light,  expose,  lay  frame 
down  again,  raise  pointer  L  slightly  by  knob  and  draw  the  pressure 
board  C  forward  by  the  knob  on  clip  piece  D  until  the  pointer 
drops  into  the  second  hole  of  divider,  press  home  lever,  expose  and 
again  raise  pointer  L,  draw  forward  pressure  board  until  pointer  drops 
into  third  hole  and  so  on  until  the  end  when  the  paper  is  taken 

•  out,  the  negative  moved  forward  for  the  second  row  of  pictures 
to  be  over  the  opening  and  another  piece  of  paper  inserted  and  the 
operation  repeated  until  all  the  rows  on  negative  have  been  used. 

The  size  of  opening  is  regulated  to  suit  the  size  of  picture  by  the 
plate  M,  and  the  pointer  L  is  moved  to  one  cr  the  other  of  the 
rows  of  holes  by  slackening  the  nut  N  slightly  and  moving  spring 
over  and  again  tightening  nut. 


The  Aptus  Repeater  Camera,  Printing  Frames,  etc.  Manufactured  by 
Sharp  and  Hitchmough,  103,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool. 


Printing  Machine. 

The  camera  is  constructed  to  allow  of  a  number  of  small  photo¬ 
graphs  to  be  taken  on  the  same  plate.  The  camera  itself  is  fitted  with 


a  rack  and  pinion  for  focussing  a  rack  and  pinion  adjustment 
the  rising  front  and  a  reversing  frame  to  enable  the  pictures  to 
made  either  vertical  or  horizontal.  The  repeating  back  i*  prorid 
with  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  slide,  and  may  bo  had  to  make  any 
/f 


M 11.  — ^ — 
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Flat  Printing  Frame. 

the  following  numbers  of  exposures  on  the  half-plate— 4.  6  8  9  1 
16,  or  18,  each  number  of  exposures  to  be  made  necessitating  an  ex 
slide  and  fittings. 

For  printing  the  negatives  obtained  by  means  of  the  camera  spec! 
printing  frames  are  provided.  The  No.  2  frame  takes  a  shed  I 
bromide  paper  flat,  and  makes  from  eight  to  twelve  dozen  prin 
according  to  size  of  picture.  The  movement  of  the  paper  for  eal 
successive  exposure  is  effected  without  the  necessity  for  releasing 


Half-Plate  Camera  showing 
the  Back  and  Front  View. 


Lighting  Apparatu 

pressure  board.  The  time  taken  in  printing  the  sheet  is  about 
minutes.  The  No.  3  printing  machine  is  portable  in  construction, 
dimensions  being  16  by  6  by  2^  inches.  The  paper  is  wound  from 
roller  to  another  from  the  outside.  Time  required  for  printing- 
sheet,  about  twelve  minutes. 

The  lighting  apparatus  for  taking  the  pictures  at  night  consist 
a  specially  constructed  standard,  fitted  with  fifteen  incandescent 
lights,  giving  a  light  of  about  700-candle  power.  The  position  hot 
the  lights  and  the  reflector  is  adjustable  in  every  necessary  way. 
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EALING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY, 
is  only  at  intervals  that  the  Ealing  Society  is  able  to  organise 
exhibition,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  expenses  within 
;  available  means  where  a  high  rental  has  to  be  paid,  but  this  year 
has  been  enabled  to  occupy  without  charge  the  Victoria  Hall,  a 
ilding  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  cf  the  borough  in 
nmemoration  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  While  congratulating  the 
ciety  upon  this  public  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  work 
is  doing,  in  common  with  other  societies  throughout  the  kingdom, 
the  dissemination  of  photographic  knowledge,  we  should  say  that 
i  Society  has  specially  earned  the  privilege  accorded  in  undertaking 
i  making  and  collecting  of  a  series  of  photographic  records  of  the 
ghbourhood,  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  to  be  handed  to  the  Cor- 
-ation  for  preservation  among  the  borough  archives. 

Che  collection,  which  formed  a  most  interesting  feature  of  the  exhi- 
ion,  consists  of  about  300  photographs  printed  in  carbon,  most  of 
m,  of  course,  of  recent  date,  and  taken  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
also  including  a  number  of  prints  from  old  negatives  and  copies 
m  old  photographic  prints.  The  collection  is  one  of  extreme 
;ie,  for  Ealing,  like  most  London  suburbs,  is  fast  losing  its  rural 
:  racter.  New  facilities  of  locomotion  and  the  consequent  influx  of 
■abitants  are  causing  country  lanes  to  be  transformed  into  streets 
mouses,  landmarks  are  being  ruthlessly  destroyed,  the  quiet  little 
rjige  of  yesterday  to-day  is  an  important  town,  and  to-morrow 
*  be  merged  in  London.  The  taking  up  of  the  work  is  itself  praise- 
n  thy,  and  the  thorough  way  in  which  it  is  being  carried  out  de- 
»  es  almost  extravagant  praise.  No  expense  or  labour  seems  to 
hb  been  spared  in  preparing  nthe  prints  for  their  particular  pur- 
5( .  Even  the  trouble  has  been  taken  of  enlarging  or  reducing  the 
ainal  negatives  to  bring  the  collection  to  a  uniform  size  of  half- 
pie— a  proceeding,  though  in  some  ways  advantageous,  we  think 
qie  unnecessary.  T5e  photographs,  as  a  whole,  are  very  good 
ed,  and  though  essentially  of  a  topographical  character,  are  in 
)  cases  sufficiently  picturesque  to  challenge  comparison  with  others 
h  were  exhibited  in  the  section  of  the  exhibition  where  the 
•rial  character  of  the  work  was  intended  to  be  the  leading  feature. 

3  than  half  the  work  is  by  G.  Fryer,  the  next  largest  contribu- 
being  W.  F.  White  and  A.  Richardson. 

le  exhibition  was  open  two  days,  and  was  free  to  the  public, 
members’  classes  were  well  supported,  and  although  the  standard 
ie  work  was  not  of  a  very  elevated  character,  it  was  sufficiently 
inlesting  to  entitle  the  Society  to  credit.  The  opportunity  of  see- 
their  work  under  exhibition  conditions  will  undoubtedly  prove 
ms  active  to  the  exhibiting  members,  and  will  enable  them  to  dis- 
o  in  which  direction  their  work  is  capable  of  improvement.  As 
a  lole,  it  was  unambitious  and  wanting  in  spirit,  rather  than 
Among  the  work  that  claimed  attention  was  that  of  F.  J. 
'a  on,  G.  Fryer,  E.  W.  Polling,  S.  Dennis,  A.  Richardson,  - W.  T. 
W  e,  G.  B.  Clifton,  and  S.  Stewart. 

e  open  classes  contained  a  fair  selection  of  well-known  work, 
-flag  the  best-known  of  the  exhibitors  were  F.  J.  Mortimer,  A. 
an<|L  Read,  J.  Fielder  Haden,  H.  Gordon  Stolland,  Hilton  Grundy, 
b  jar  shall,  H.  Gentry,  S.  A.  Pitcher,  W.  A.  Clark,  F.  G.  Tryhorn, 

■  ncJiss  Catherine  Edmonds. 

e  competitive  classes  were  supplemented  by  a  loan  collection, 
among  other  interesting  exhibits  the  astronomical  and  micro- 
'c°:a'l  photographs  of  M.  Offord,  F.R.M.S.,  and  the  photographs 
"  htning  flashes  and  electrical  discharges  by  R.  T.  Lewis  were  par- 
uC1  dy  noticeable  as  being  almost  the  only  examples  of  the  scientific 
"PFation  of  photography  present.  The  Autotype  Company  had  a  fine 
c°Upive  exhibit  of  their  work  in  enlarging,  and  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roth- 
lent  an  interesting  series  of  views  in  Gunnersbury  Park. 

The  Awards. 

Members’  Classes. 

Landscape,  etc. — 'Silver  medal,  G.  B.  Clifton ;  bronze,  F.  J. 
n ;  oert. ,  S.  Stewart. 

■^Portraits  and  Figures. — Bronze  medals,  G.  Fryer  and  E.  W. 
Pel!  a- 


Sah 


C.  Architecture,  etc. — Bronze,  A.  Richardson;  cert.,  G.  Fryer  and 
S.  Dennis. 

D.  Lantern  Slides. — Silver,  G.  Fryer;  bronze,  W.  T.  White. 

Open  Classes. 

A.  Landscape,  etc. — Silver  medal,  F.  G.  Lyne;  bronze,  F.  J.  Mor¬ 
timer. 

B.  Portraits,  etc.— Silver,  A.  Marshall;  bronze,  Hi’.ton  Grundy; 
cert.,  J.  Smith. 

C.  Architecture. — -Silver,  W.  A.  Clark;  bronze,  P.  W.  Crane;  cert., 
S.  G.  Kimber. 

D.  Lantern  Slides.— Silver,  F.  G.  Tryhorn;  bronze,  F.  J.  Mortimer;, 
cert.,  F.  Parkinson. 


THE  SCOTTISH  EXHIBITION. 

Scotland  is  to  have  an  exhibition,  national  in  name  and  intention:  - 
The  promoting  party  is  the  Scottish  Photographic  Federation,  and 
although  it  was  only  established  this  year,  it  has  already  become  a 
power  in  the  land,  and  quite  entitled  to  speak  for  the  nation  in  matters 
photographic.  The  exhibition  will  be  different  from  any  previous  y 
held  in  Scotland  in  several  respects.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  propose! 
to  confine  the  exhibitors  to  Scottish  photographers,  and  in  this  respect 
the  exhibition  may  claim  to  be  the  first  really  national  exhi  rtion. 
There  is  to  be  no  charge  for  wall  space,  and  no  awards p  the  fact 
that  a  photograph  has  been  hung  will  be  a  recognition  of  its  merit. 
It  is  probable  that,  being  organised  on  these  conditions  the  usua 
prospectus  will  not  be  sent  out,  but  all  particulars  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  exhibition  secretary,  Scot  Street,  Peit^ 
The  picture  gallery  of  the  Sandeman  Free  Library  has  been  secured 
A  more  suitable  venue  could  hardly  have  been 
obtained  It  has  been  specially  designed  for  art  exhibitions,  it  is 
centrally  situated  for  Scotland,  and  during  the  fortnight  it  is  open 
(February  13th  to  27th)  it  is  certain  that  many  photographers  fr 
in  parts  “ayont  the  Tweed”  will  visit  Perth  and  the  exhibition. 
The  attempt  is  ambitious,  but  we  are  confident  that  the  lederat.on 
Council,  having  put  their  hands  to  the  task,  will  carry  it  out  success- 

fully. 

BELFAST  Y.M.C.A.  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  sixth  photographic  exhibition  in  connection  with  this  club  was 
held  in  the  minor  hall  of  the  association  buildings,  Wellington  Place, 
by  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  J.P.,  High  Sheriff  of  Belfast,  in  presence 
of  a  Targe  assemblage.  This  club  has  done  much  to  promote  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  photographic  art,  and  the  present  display  amply 
testifies  to  the  energy  permeating  its  management  and  members. 
Comparing  the  amount  of  work  with  that  of  the  previous  exhibition, 
there  is  direct  evidence  of  the  steadily  increasing  popularity  of  the 
camera,  fully  twice  the  number  of  exhibits  being  submitted  for  the 
judge’s  decision.  With  regard  to  the'  members  classes,  it  is  gratifying 
to  observe  the  educating  effect  of  the  regular  competitions  held  by 
the  club,  and  many  of  the  specimens  might  be  transferred  to  the  open 
classes  with  credit.  The  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Hill 
for  two  local  views  (13  and  14),  nicely  selected  and  full  of  delicacy. 
Mr.  S.  Leathern  secured  the  silver  medal  with  sea  studies,  while  the 
picturesque  Lagan  provided  the  scene  for  the  work  which  received  the 
bronze  medal,  Mr.  J.  Malcomson  being  the  exhibitor.  In  the  members 
enlargement  class  several  very  effective  pictures  were  shown,  but 
“  Evening  Shadows,”  by, Dr.  Allworthy,  worthily  secured  first  place, 
Mr.  H.  Cochrane’s  tree 'studies  running  a  good  second.  Mr.  D.  J. 
Hogg  wen  the  silver  medal  in  the  snap-shot  section,  and  the  bronze 
medal  went  to  Mr.  H.  Crawford.  In  the  open  class  the  competition 
was  not  so  strong  as  hi  the  other  departments,  and  the  judges, 
Messrs.  Alfred  Werner j’^of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Dawson,  of  the 
Belfast  School  of  Art,  withheld  the  gold  medal.  Mr.  W.  R.  Lathbury’s 
(Bristol)  exquisite  print,.  “At  Even  when  the  Sun  was  Low”  (5), 
was  awarded  the  silver!  medal ;  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Walburn  (West 
Hartlepool),  with  “From  Shade  to  Sunshine,”  captured  the  bronze 
medal.  The  open  enlargement  class  brought  out  some  beautiful 
work.  No.  2,  “  A  Glimpse  in  Haddon  Hall,”  a  delightful  little  study  • 
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by  Mr.  A.  Marshall  (Nottingham),  took  premier  honours,  the  second 
prize,  “  Harvesting,”  going  to  Mr.  A.  It.  Hogg  (Belfast).  Naturally 
one  expects  to  find  the  best  example  of  photography  in  the  champion 
class,  and  certainly  there  was  no  disappointment  in  this  respect.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Johnston  (Edinburgh)  headed  this  very  effective  display,  while 
a  magnificent  architectural  study,  entitled  “  Crypt  de  l’Aquilon,”  by 
P.  W.  Crane,  of  Nottingham,  constituted  an  object  lesson  for  those 
interested  in  this  class  of  photography.  The  following  is  the  list 
of  awards: — Members’  classes: — Class  A — Landscapes  or  seascapes 
(2) — Gold  medal,  Hugh  Hill  ;  silver  medal,  S.  Leathern  ;  bronze  medal, 
.John  Malcomson.  Class  B — Enlargements  (2) — Silver  medal,  Dr. 
Allworthy ;  bronze  medal,  Hugh  Cochrane,  jun.  Class  C — Hand 
camera  work  (6) — Silver  medal,  David  J.  Hogg ;  bronze  medal,  Hugh 
Crawford.  Class  D — -Lantern  slides  (6) — Silver  medal,  D.  W.  Elliott; 
bronze  medal,  John  Malcomson.  Open  classes: — Class  E — Landscape 
or  seascape — Gold  medal  withheld  ;  silver  medal,  W.  R.  Lathbury, 
Bristol;  bronze  medal,  A.  W.  Walburn.  West  Hartlepool.  Class  F — 
Enlargement — Silver  medal.  A.  Marshall,  Nottingham;  bronze  medal, 
Alex.  It.  Hogg.  Belfast.  Class  G — Lantern  slides  (4) — Gold  medal, 
James  Walker.  Birkenhead;  silver  medal,  E.  R.  Bull,  London;  bronze 
medal.  J.  W.  Wade,  Manchester.  Class  H — Champion  class — Gold 
medal.  J.  B.  Johnston,  Edinburgh;  silver  medal  P.  W.  Crane,  Not¬ 
tingham. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

November  11-14. — The  Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 

'Secretary,  Mr.  Walter  Selfe,  70,  Paragon  Road,  Hackney,  N.E. 

November  17-21. — The  Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Joint 
Exhibition  Secretaries,  J.  W.  Charlesworth,  1,  Joshua  Road,  Sheffield, 
and  James  W.  Wright,  62,  Vale  Road,  Sheffield. 

November  18th,  19th,  and  20th. — The  Tunstall  and  District  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Eachus  and  C.  J. 
“Eardley,  High  Street,  Tunstall,  Staffs. 

November  18-21. — Sunderland  Photographic  Association’s  Open  Ex- 
'hibition.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  E.  Kieffer,  1,  Stirling  Street,  Sunder¬ 
land. 

November  18-25. — Southsea.  Hon.  Secretary,  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
Pembroke  Road,  Portsmouth. 

November  21,  December  5. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  M‘Culloch,  W.S.,  3a,  North  Street,  David 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

December  2-5. — Hove.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  R.  Sargent,  55,  The 
Drive,  Hove. 

December  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th. — Hull  Photographic  Society.  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  members’  slides  and  prints.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Hindson ; 
assistant  secretary,  D.  L.  Cockcroft,  6,  Freehold  Street,  Hull. 

December  11-19. — Southampton.  Hon.  Secretary,  S.  G.  Kimber, 
■“  Oakdene,”  Highfield,  Southampton. 

January  5-9. — Sefton  Park  Photographic  Society.  Particulars  from 
H  E.  Cubley,  3,  Langdale  Road,  Liverpool. 

February  13th,  1904. — The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation,  at 
Perth. 

February  27  to  March  5. — Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  Par¬ 
ticulars  of  L.  Lloyd,  Hollies,  Church  Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 

February  29  to  March  3. — Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 
'Secretary,  George  H.  Depledge,  17,  Hazeldene  Road,  Goodmayes, 
•Chadwell,  Essex. 

March  9-12. — Nottingham  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Secretary,  Arthur 
Black,  9,  Bowers  Avenue,  Nottingham. 

March  15-17. — Brentford  Photographic  Society. 

April  6-13. — Croydon  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Exhibition  Secretary, 
■C  U.  King,  Hurst  Bank,  Selsdon  Road,  Sanderstead. 


I  it  k  Long! -on  and  District  Photographic  Society. — On  October  29 
the  Rev.  C  F.  L  Barnwell  gave  a  very  instructive  demonstration 
<7  the  platinotype  process,  and  showed  the  great  scope  for  artistic 
efforts  by  the  use  of  hot  and  cold  baths,  glycerine,  toning,  etc. 


Meetings  or  Societies* 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


Nov. 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

11. 

It. 

11. 

12. 

12. 

12.. 

12.. 

12., 


Wimbledon  &  Dist.  Camera  Club 
Watford  Photographic  Union ... 
Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scient.  Soc. 

West  London  Photo.  Society 
Plymouth  Photographic  Society 

South  London  Photo.  Society  ... 

South  London  Photo.  Society... 
Ilford  and  District  Photo.  Soc 

Burton-on-Trent  Photo.  Society 

Oxford  Camera  Club  . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scient.  Soc- 
Hackney  Photographic  Society 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  &  N.  C.  P.  A 
Birmingham  Photographic  Soc. 
Ashton-under-Lyne  Photo.  Soc. 
North  Middlesex  Photo.  Society 

Photographic  Club . 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo.  Asso. 
London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Asso.... 
Bath  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club . 

Richmond  Camera  Club . 

Hull  Photographic  Society  ...... 


Lav  tern  Slide  Making.  Mr.  E.  j.  L 
Affiliation  Lantern  Slides. 
Photographic. 

/  First  Steps  in  Photography.  Mr  V 
(  Hart. 

f  Improvement  of  Negatives,  oticifc. 
-j  larged  Negative  Making.  Mr.  V 
[  Bowtell. 

/Excursion  to  Wimbledon.  Lead  (Mr 
l  W  Howell. 

Printing  Out  Papers,  Toning,  4c. 
Canterbury.  Mr.  E.  W.  Harvey  I L 
/  Kodak  Daylight  Developing  At  a 
\  Mr.  E.  Abrahams. 

I  The.  Lumiere  Process  of  Colour  j.tr,. 
\  gruphy.  Mr.  T.  K.  Grant. 
Geological. 

Preparing  for  the  Exhibition. 

/ Development  without  the  Aid  of  o  iri 
\  Room.  Mr.  N.  E.  Luboshez. 

Annual  Conversazione. 

I  The  Exposure  and  Develop in  !  of 
\  Negatives.  Mr.  Thomas  Glaze),  (k. 
(Working  of  the  Optical  Lantervma 
\  H.  Stuart. 

I  Pictures  from  Birdlawl.  Mr.  OliJo 
1  Pike. 

/  Pictures  of  Street  Life.  Mr.  R, 
1  Dibdin. 

!St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Mr.  E.W.  ik-ev 
Piper. 

Competition.  Photographic  Desi  for 
a  Christmas  Card. 

\Java:  its  People  and  Tempest ir, 

I  Sargent. 

Portraiture.  Mr.  Harold  Baker.  I . 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Time  v.  Tentative  Developments”  was  the  subject,  and  ir  Ir, 
F.  T.  Beeson’s  hands  a  most  interesting  one,  on  Wednesday,  the  th 
ult.  The  development  of  the  latent  image  was  dealt  with  fr  a 
practical  standpoint  and  with  particular  reference  to  the  invega- 1 
tions  of  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield,  Mr.  Watkins,  and  -Mr.  I  W 
Bennett,  and  the  points  of  difference  which  had  arisen  be  eeu 
the  two  latter.  Mr.  Watkins’  method  of  factorial  time  de'  ip- 
mentis  was  also  fully  explained,  and  negatives  passed  round  uv 
trating  its  capability.  In  his,  Mr.  Beeson’s  opinion,  the  s  en) 
was  invaluable  for  beginners,  and  he  had  used  it  largely  in  idl¬ 
ing.  Personally,  he  was  fond  of  pyro-ammonia,  and  though;! hat 
a  certain  amount  of  control  was  obtainaDle-  when  using  this  devefcer. 
He  regarded  Mr.  Bennett's  admission  that  after-auditions  t  the 
developer  did  not  materially  affect  results  as  important,  esp1  dir 
as  coming  from  such  a  source,  and  regretted  Mr.  Bennett  had  ade 
a  mistake  in  suggesting  that  those  who  used  the-  time  metho  ere 
not  good  photographers.  This  was  not  the  case,  as  severa  'ell- 
known  workers  employed  the  system.  He,  however,  thougi  hat 
the  photographic  world  was  much  indebted  to  him  for  s-  ally  | 
entering  into'  the  matter.  In  the  discussion  which  follow-  -Mr. 
C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees  said  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffie  111 
their  1898  paper,  had  showed  that-  if  bromide  be  ir-ided  I 
any  further  alteration  to  the  developer  would  necepty 
affect  the  curve  owing  to  alterations  of  the  bromide  ct'en- 
tration.  Mr.  Bennett’s  results  were  in  no  way  opposed  tokose 
of  Hurter  and  Driffield,  and  indeed  could  have  been  deduceqro® 
their  equations  in  the  1898  paper.  They  did  not,  howevt j 
pyro-ammonia-  Very  large  additions  of  bromide,  Mr.  Mee>M> 
would  affect  the  plate  if  added  immediately  after  the  ixnat  j  had 
appeared,  and  he  further  pointed  out  that  the  speed  in  a  br-ided 
developer  returned  to  normality  with  prolonged  development: Mr 
S.  H.  Wratten,  being  appealed  to  to-  give-  his  experiences,  said  ;  had 
given  Mr.  Watkins’s  method  a  trial  with  good  average  if®8' 
but  did  not  now  rely  on  it.  He  combined  time  with  visual  IP" 
tion.  Mr.  Sheppard,  in  response  to  a  question,  pointed  ov  *  * 
the  sp-eied  of  -a  plate  must  not  be  confounded  with'  vein 
development ;  by  speed  was  meant-  the  reciprocal  of  the  '  ^ 
the  inertia  being  the  amount  of  light  necessary  to  raise  th  P 
into  the  region  of  correct  exposure-.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  -j  | 
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not  wish  to  enter  into  fine  distinctions  between  speed  and  rate 
development,  and  thought  every  one  would  be  satisfied  with  Mr. 
ppard’s  explanation.  He  remembered  a  very  skilful  German 
rator,  who,  when  under  exposure  arose,  heated  his  developer 
in  alarming  extent,  in  order,  as  he  said,  “to  boil  the  beast.” 


HULL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
ober  29.— The  subject  was  “Flashlight,”  by  Mr.  Homburg,  of 
ds,  and  a  Y.P.U.  lecture.  He  explained  first  how  he  was  led 
take  it  up,  and  showed  both  prints  and  slides  from  his  work  of 
years  ago,  pointing  out  the  enormous  advantages  the  present- 
worker  had  over  so  recent  a  date  as  ten  years.  The  perfect 
,e  the  dry  plate  had  reached  made  it  a  branch  worth  consideration 
by  a  little  practice  many  a  pleasant  evening  could  be  spent, 
afterwards  be  made  profitable.  The  quick  plates  should  not  be 
1.  and  the  Sovereign  plate  was  quite  fast  enough,  and  as  good 
any  the  lecturer  knew  of.  Four  exposures  ware  made  upon 
ibers  and  the  President,  which  were  proof  that  the  quantity 
lagnesium  powder  used  and  recommended  was  sufficient  to  obtain 
illy-exposed  plate,  and  of  that  quality  to  give  a  good  POP. 
t.  If  a  black  cloth  could  be  used  as  a  background,  and  a  news- 
?r  on  the  floor  as  a  reflector,  and  the  sitter  be  dressed  in  either 
•  or  light  summer  suit,  or  print  or  fancy  coloured  blouse,  then 
results  would  be  much  improved.  Do  not  attempt  black  clothes, 
it  is  much  better  for  the  sitter  to  be  profile  or  reading  a  book, 
not  looking  into  the  camera.  Several  lamps  were  explained, 
the  best  one  was  that  portion  of  a  spirit  lamp  to  hold  the  liquid 
I  )ugh  a:  fine  wire  giauze  and  a  hole  in  the  .centre — used  for 
ning  the  baby’s  food  or  boiling  a  small  kettle.  To  this  three 
:  are  soldered,  and  a  tin  cup  fastened  underneath  to  fit  the  hole 
a  piece  of  tin  pipe  (the  size  of  indiarubber  tubing  for  feeding 
cles)  at  the  lower  end  bent  L  shape,  and  upon  this  fix  the 
i  h  of  tubing  required.  See  the  methylated  spirits  does  not  go 
i:  e  the  central  bowl.  Measure  off  one-third  of  a  full-sized  thimble 
:  le  magnesium  powder,  pour  into  the  cup  in  the  centre.  When 
i;  y  light  spirits  and  blow  gently.  Stand  upon  a  chair  at  one 

{  of  the  camera,  but  not  beyond  a  line  with  the  lens.  What 

p  ars  as  good  a  flash  lamp  as  any  for  many  amateurs  who  wall 
o  lo  a  great  deal  of  this  branch  is  the  use  of  a  clay-pipe — church - 
c  en— and  round  the  outside  of  the  bowl  wrap  cotton-wool 
b  t  twice,  not  too  much,  but  loosely,  then  pour  the  spirits  on  to 

■  refully,  and  the  required  quantity  of  pow  der  inside  the  bowl. 

V  a  all  is  ready  light  the  cotton-wool  containing  the  spirits  and 
k  gently  when  the  flash  will  appear.  For  single  figures  one 
u:p  of  powder  will  go  a  very  long  way.  Tc  focus  all  that  need 
e  one  is  to  ask  the  sitter  to  hold  a  wax  taper  in  the  hand,  say, 
Laches  from  the  face,  and  when  the  central  wick  appears  per- 
ncy  clear  on  the  scireen  in  the  desired  spot  the  face,  etc.,  are  all 
1  der.  There  is  no  need  to  use  a  cloth.  If  the  whole  of  the 
gy  is  required  upon  a  half  plate,  then  place  a  candle  on  the 
c'  at  each  side  as  a  guide  to  where  the  whole  thing  comes  in 
n  e  screen.  ■ 


ULSTER  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
h  opening  meeting  of  the  nineteenth  session,  1903-4,  was  held 
n  e  Club  Rooms,  Museum,  College  Square  North,  lajst  week. 
‘!r  David  Elliott,  B.A. ,  presided,  and  said  at  the  present  time 
!re  photographic  activity  was  manifested  in  its  appliances  and 
!ia:  ials  being  for  sale  everywhere,  in  articles  in  the  daily  Press, 
ac,a  the  presence  of  cameras  wherever  one  goes.  Much  of  this 
was  badly  directed,  and  the  results  disappointing.  The  busi- 
■^pf  a  society  such  as  that  was  to  assist  amateurs  and  prevent 
ns:  xuntment.  Good  pictures  cost  no  more  than  bad  ones.  The 
lent  then  called  on  Mr.  Cramp,  of  the  Brooks-Watson  Daylight 
my,  Limited,  Liverpool,  to  give  his  demonstration  on  the 
jV  flat  film  daylight  changer.  Every  photographer,  whether 
nr  or  professional,  felt  what  a  boon  it  would  be  if  he  or  she 
continue  to  take  an  unlimited  number  of  photographs  without 
eoessity  of  going  into  a  dark  room  except  to  develop  the 
XP  ires  made  This  was  especially  felt  when  one  was  out  on  a 
110  ly.  Photographers  had  been  asking  for  years,  “Why  do  you 


not  provide  us  with  a  daylight  system  of  leading  for  stiff,  flat-cut 
films  which,  while  they  are  a®  easy  to  develop  as  glass  plates,  are 
only  one-twelfth  the  weight  ?  ”  It  was  easier  said  than  done,  but 
the  “Rajar”  system  has  at  last  provided  the  fulfilment  of  the  wish. 
With  a  “Rajar”  changer  you  can  focus  the  image  of  the  object 
being  photographed  on  to  the  ground  glass  screen  before  making 
an  exposure  if  it  is  desired  to  do  so.  Each  film  can  be  left  secure 
from  light  until  the  moment  of  exposure,  and  it  can  be  taken  out 
when  required  for  development  without  interfering  with  the  remainder. 
Films  can  also  be  exposed  in  rapid  succession.  As  many  films  a® 
one  wishes  can  be  carried  in  a  compact  form,  and,  after  exposing 
all  the  films  in  one  packet,  it  can  be  taken  out  in  daylight,  and  the 
charger  reloaded  with  another  packet  in  daylight.  It  can  be  fitted 
to  almost  any  camera  on  the  market.  It  looks  like  a  dark  slide, 
and  is  no  larger  than  a  small  dark  slide.  The  films  are  thick,  flat, 
and  stiff,  like  a  visiting  card,  remaining  flat  even  after  development. 
They  can  be  developed  in  the  same  manner,  and  as  easily  as  glass 
plates,  and  of  course  are  unbreakable.  Film®  weigh  ounces  where 
glass  plates  weigh  pounds.  One  hundred  films  can  be  stored  in  the 
space  of  one  inch,  instead  of  in  a  box  a  foot  long,  as  would  be 
required  for  glass  plates.  Mr.  Cramp  handled  his  subject  in  a  lucid 
and  careful  manner.  Several  slides  wore  shown. 


OIL  LAMPS  IN  OPTICAL  LANTERNS 

Messrs.  Perken,  Son,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  99,  Hatton  Garden, 
London,  E.C.,  draw  our  attention  to  the  following  instructions  to 
be  observed'  when  using  opticlal  lafnterns  with  oil  lamp®,  which, 
they  have  issued  for  thel  information  of  lanternists :  - — “  The  lamp 
should  be  filled  with  the  best  paraffin  oil  procurable  and  the  best 
quality  wick  is>  indispensable  to  brilliant  illumination.  The  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  will  be  of  use  to  the  operator.  Thoroughly  dry  new 
wick  before  fitting  into  lamp,  and  thoroughly  saturate  it  with  oil 
before  lighting  up.  The  wicks'  should  be  trimmed  prior  to  each 
exhibition  and  when  not  burning  should  be  turned  down  to  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  top  of  wick  tubes.  Be  careful  that 
the  Russian  iron  telescopic  lamp  chimney  is  fully  extended.  The 
lamp  should  be  lit  with  wax  vestas  or  tapers.  When  the  lamp 
has  been  lit  the  wicks  must  be  wound  up  by  degrees  at  intervals 
of  a  few  minutes'  until  the  correct  height  of  flame  has  been  arrived 
at.  This  method,  besides  improving  the  flame,  gradually  warms  the 
condensing  lenses,  and  renders  them  far  less  liable  to  fracture.  The 
oil  reservoir  and  other  exterior  parts  of  the'  lamp  should  be  kept 
perfectly  free  from  oil,  otherwise'  this  oil  will  vaporise  on  the  sur¬ 
face'  and  will  give  forth  a  very  unpleasant  odour.  Wipe  the  exterior 
surfaces  of  the  front  and  condensing  lenses  with  silk  or  similar 
soft  fabric.  The  lamp  having  been  lighted,  a  test  slide  should  be 
inserted  in  the  stage  between  the  condenser  and  front  lens.  An 
image  will  then  appear  (perhaps  very  indistinctly)  on  the  screen. 
The  “  Optimus  ”  lanterns  are'  all  fitted  with  a  sliding  draw  tube 
which  forms  a  rough  adjustment  to  determine'  the  correct  position 
of  the  front  lens  from  the  slide.  This  front  sliding  tube  should  be 
drawn  out  until  the  picture  appears  with  a.  reasonable  degree  of 
sharpness  on  the  screen.  It  then  becomes  necessary  toi  use  the 
rack  with  which  the  front  lens  is  furnished,  and  a  nicety  of  focal 
adjustment  can  then  be  attained  by  turning  the  milled  head  of  the 
pinion  either  backwards  or  forwards.” 

A  copy  of  the  complete  leaflet  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Messrsi  Perken,  who  also  give  a  diagram  showing  the  relative 
positions  of  the  various  lenses  comprising  the  projection  objective. 
Messrs.  Perken  add: — “Many  endeavour  to  carefully  clean  all  the 
surfaces  of  these  lenses,  but  few  are  aware  of  the  proper  positions 
they  should  occupy  when  replaced  in  the  mount,  and  consequently 
it  is  a  common  occurrence  that  the  objective  is  found  after  some 
time  to  give  poor  definition.  An  examination  will  disclose  the  fact 
that  this  lack  of  definition  is  solely  attributable  to  the  changed 
position  of  the  lenses.” 

- 4 - 

We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  Mr.  Lang  Sims,  photographer,  of 
437,  Brixton  Road,  S.W. ,  was  a  successful  candidate  in  the  recent 
election  of  borough  councillors  at  Lambeth. 
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Correspondence. 

•  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  Ns 
*<t  '>oe  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  o* 
the  writers  are  given. 

*<*  We  do  not  undertahe  responsibility  jor  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  ASTRONOMICAL  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  a  paragraph 
in  your  issue  of  July  3rd,  1903,  headed  “  Faking  Astronomical  Photo¬ 
graphs.”  Photographs  of  the  Andromeda  nebula,  and  the  Orion  nebula 
made  at  the  Yerke’s  Observatory  by  Mr.  Ritchey,  were  presented  by 
him  to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  a  letter  describing  the 
method  of  making  these  positives  from  the  original  negatives  was 
published  in  the  “Monthly  Notices”  of  the  Society  for  May,  1903. 
Your  paragraph,  after  referring  to  these  photographs  and  letter,  pro¬ 
fesses  to  represent  Mr.  Ritchey’s  method  in  the  following  sentence  : _ 

“  Two  negatives  were  taken  of  the  same  subject,  one  a  weak  one  with 
plenty  of  detail,  and  another  of  full  density  reduced  in  the  darker  parts 
by  a  weak  reducer,  the  two  being  then  combined.” 

The  sentence  as  it  stands  is  obviously  nonsense.  Permit  me  to 
quote  what  Mr.  Ritchey  really  said  in  the  letter  to  which  you  refer. 
After  explaining  the  method  of  development  of  the  negatives  with 
rodinal,  beginning  with  a  very  weak  developer  and  gradually  strength¬ 
ening  it,  the  letter  proceeds :  “  But  in  the  case  of  such  objects  as  the 
Orion  and  Andromeda  nebulte  something  more  than  the  above  is  needed 
if  the  detail  in  the  bright  central  parts  and  the  faint  extensions  are 
both  to  be  shown  on  the  same  positive.  One  negative  is  reserved  pre¬ 
cisely  as  developed  by  the  above  method.  For  transparencies  and 
lantern  slides  a  second  negative  is  exposed  in  the  telescope,  developed 
as  above  described,  and  the  parts  which  are  so  dense  that  they  cannot 
be  printed  are  reduced  locally  by  the  use  of  very  weak  reducing  solu¬ 
tion.  Much  time  and  care  are  given  to*  this,  and  an  attempt  is  made 
to  keep  the  relative  brightness  of  the  various  parts  the  same  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree,  as  in  the  unreduced  negative,  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  used  for  comparison  during  the  process.” 

If  the  results  of  astronomical  photography  are  to  be  made  generally 
available,  they  must  be  reproduced.  If  the  reproduction  is  to  give 
any  idea  of  what  is  visible  on  the  original  negative,  some  method  of 
reduction  or  of  graduated  printing  must  be  used.  Mr.  Ritchey  believes 
that  the  results  obtained  by  the  method  he  uses  give  the  most  faithful 
rendering  obtainable  of  wbat  is  on  the  original  negative.  I  venture  to 
think  that  had  you  referred  to  his  published  letter  before  criticising 
his  results,  you  would  not  have  used,  in  regard  to  them,  an  expression 
which  might  be  considered  to  be-  offensive. — I  am,  yours  very  faith¬ 
fully, 

Arthur  R.  Hixks. 

Observatory,  Cambridge,  27th  October,  1903. 


THE  PERTH  CONVENTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,- — When  I  was  in  Perth  at  the  Convention,  I  was  asked  to 
take  some  part  in  collecting  a  number  of  Convention  slides,  to  be 
shown  at  one  of  their  winter  meetings  by  our  kindly  hosts,  the  Perth 
Photographic  Society,  and  afterwards  to  be  lent  by  them  to  the  other 
societies  forming  the  Scottish  Federation.  Up  to  the  present,  only 
one  set  of  slides  has  come  to  hand,  and  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  use  your  pages  for  suggestion  to  other  conven- 
tioners  that  they  should  send  the  glides  either  to  me  at  Effingham 
House,  Arundel  Street,  Strand;  or  to  Henry  Coates,  Esq.,  Pitcullen 
House,  Perth. 

A  very  fine  album  of  Convention  views  has  been  prepared  for  pre¬ 
sentation  to  Sir  Robert  Pullar.  The  presentation  will  be  made  by 
Lord  Mansfield,  at  the  meeting  on  December  8th,  and  the  local  society 
is  particularly  desirous  of  having  the  Convention  slides  on  the  same 
evening,  if  possible. — Yours  faithfully, 

Catharine  Weed  Ward. 

31st  October,  1903. 


THE  MICRO-PLANAR  LENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  Mr.  Pigg’s  paper  several  things  are  wanting 
satisfy  one  that  his  test  was  a  good  one  :  (1)  Notwithstanding  I 
statement  that  the  micro-planar  and  the  ordinary  micro  objective 
used  were  both  of  1§  inch  focus,  it  is  self-evident  from  the  pho 
micrographs  illustrating  his  paper  that  the  micro-objective  was  of 
higher  magnifying  power,  because  all  the  photographs  taken  by 
are  larger,  therefore  no  proper  comparison  can  be  made  in  that  resp< 
of  the  value  of  the  two  lenses.  (2)  He  does  not  say  whether  t 
ordinary  micro-objective  was  specially  corrected  for  photograplj 
(3)  He  does  not  tell  us  who  the  maker  of  the  ordinary  micro-objectil 
is.  It  may  have  been  what  is  ordinarily  termed  a  “French  button 
for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary.  If  it  was  one  of  Zeiss  leases 
ought  to  have  said  so.  (4)  In  the  illustration  Fig.  IV  he  says 
stopped  down  the  micro-planar  to  f/16.  In  such  a  lens  of  l§in.  fot I 
that  means  an  aperture  of  .086  of  an  inch  or  considerably  less  than  1 
1-lOth  of  an  inch,  while  the  photograph  of  the  same  subject  takj 
with  the  ordinary  micro-objective-  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens  u 
used.  (5)  In  Figs.  V  and  VI,  again,  the  greater  magnification  of  t 
micro-objective  gives  it  a  very  great  advantage  in  shewing  detail. 
Again,  we  are  not  told  how  the  dark  ground  objects  were  lights 
Even  his  method  of  doing  this  might  affect  the  result  to  a  very  gr<j 
extent.  (7)  No  true  test  of  the  micro-planar  can  be  considered  unh, 
one  knows  the  quality  -and  exact  focus  of  the  objective  which  vij 
pitted  against  it.— I  am,  etc., 

W  F 

November  2nd,  1903. 


FREE  PORTRAITS. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  report  of  the  Prof] 
sional  Photographers’  Association's  annual  meeting  in  the  Jourx 
of  the  16th  ult. ,  and  also  that  of  the  Hull  district  branch  meetir 
held  on  the  21st  ult.,  and.  notice  the  discussion  on  the  subject  , 
“Tanqueray”  and  “portrait  swindles”  generally,  and  the  “  Oxo  Fi 
Portraits  ”  in  particular,  and,  knowing  a  little  of  the  ways  of  adv< 
tisers,  I  am  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  action  taken  by  our  frien 
in  Hull  will  very  largely  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Oxo  people,  a 
make  the  free  portrait  scheme  a  greater  success  there  than  elsewhei, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Messrs.  Liebig,  have  never  done  busine 
with  them,  and  am  not  acquainted  in  any  way  with  any  of  their  sta 
so  do  not  hold  a  brief  for  them.  It  is  reported  that  not  only  was 
Oxo  specimen  exhibited  at  the  Hull  meeting,  but  also  a  pile  of  leaf, 
circulars  on  the  chairman’s  table.  These  obviously  are  Messrs.  Liebi 
property,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  will  want  to  know  by  wh 
authority  they  were  diverted  from  the  channel  intended  as  advertis'j 
for  goods  they  had  to  sell.  I  also  notice  that  at  the  annual  meet 
of  the  P.P.A.  one  gentleman  is  reported  to  have  advised  a  circi 
headed  “  The  Free  Portrait  Swindle  Exposed,”  and  another  to  h 
said,  “  Let  the  circular  deal  with  the  whole  matter  of  these  swintl 
both  the  acute  and  the  mild  forms.  Why  should  photographers  . 
made  to  suffer  because  a  meat  extract  required  bolstering  up?” 
take  this  to  be  a  direct  imputation  that  the  Oxo  free  portrait  sche 
is  a  swindle,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  libellous  statement,  as 
see  nothing  in  their  advertisements  but  what  is  a  plain  statement 
fact.  From  one’s  knowledge  of  commercial  matters  and  of  proi 
made  in  various  trades,  one  can  surmise  that  Messrs.  Liebig  c 
afford  to  throw  away  on  advertising  Oxo  10  per  cent,  of  their  profi 
which  is  all  this  scheme  is  going  to  cost  them.  Taking  the  face  va, 
of  coupons  sent  in  as  being  21s.,  and  knowing — as  we  do  that  qu 
decently  finished  enlargements  can  be  turned  out  in  large  quantit 
at  extremely  low  prices,  the  reason  of  their  putting  such  high  pn< 
upon  the  portraits  and  frames  without  Oxo  coupons  is  evidently 
place  prohibitive  prices  upon  them,  as  they  (Messrs.  Liebig)  s 
obviously  advertising  Oxo,  and  are  far  more  interested  in  the  s> 
of  their  own  manufactured  article  than  in  the  article  they  use 
help  advertise  the  same.  It  is  Oxo  they  want  to  sell,  and  not  p  0 
graphs.  It  is  decidedly  unwise  for  them  to-  exhibit  machine-prm 
bromides — I  have  seen  specimens  in  grocers’  shops  only  from  t 
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p  of  a  ’bus — to  represent  a  very  different  article  that  they  propose 
fing  to  the  public  who  buy  their  productions.  On  the  other  hand, 
Is  public  who  send  family  photographs  with  coupons  do  not  expect 
enlarged  portrait  of  a  member  of  the  Royal  family  in  exchange, 
has  been  asked,  Whose  original  negatives  are  these  specimens 
'ide  from?  Any  photographer  who  possesses  negatives  of  Royalty 
nerally  owns  the  copyright  of  same.  Therefore  it  may  be  safely 
id  that  the  license  to  reproduce  them  lias  been  given  by  well-known 
ofessional  photographers,  and  more  than  likely  members  of  the 
p.A. — of  course,  for  a  consideration.  No  one  supposes  that  the 
irds  in  the  advertisement  (I  have  not  seen  a  coupon),  “any  photo 
u  have  a  right  to  reproduce,”  will  indemnify  the  advertisers  from 
iponsibility  in  the  case  of  copyrighted  photographs  getting  into  their 
nds;  but  I  am  assured  on  reliable  authority  that  not  one  photo- 
aph  in  five  thousand  sent  in  by  the  general  public  under  schemes 
this  sort  with  coupons,  etc.,  is  a  copyrighted  photo,  that  they  take 
notice  of  those  few  photographers  who  print  the  word  “  copyright  ” 
all  their  mounts,  and  that  they  are  too  wideawake  to  be  caught 
th  such  photos  as  those  of  mayors  of  boroughs,  clergymen,  actresses, 
d  other  such  people.  It  is  an  invariable  rule  to  look  up  the  copy- 
;ht  question  in  such  cases,  and  to  obtain  permission  to  copy  or  refuse 
execute  the  order.  It  is  certainly  hard  for  a  photographer  to  know 
it  photographs,  the  result  of  his  skill,  should  be  sent  away  for  free 
largements ;  but  he  must  remember  that  when  he  has  sold  them  to 
5  sitter  he  has  carried  out  his  contract,  and  it  is  virtually  at  an 
id.  By  custom  he  retains  the  negative,  which,  however,  is  valueless 
him,  except  by  the  orders  of  or  permission  of  his  client.  As  it 
>uld  not  pay  photographers  to  obtain  in  writing  from  every  sitter 
3  right  to  copyright  the  negative  and  to  expend  Is.  in  registering 
e  same,  and  as  the  disparity  between  the  prime  cost  of  photographs 
eat  or  small  in  size)  and  the  usual  selling  price  of  same  is  so  great — 
iich  especially  lends  itself  to  the  use  of  advertisers — photographers 
mot  prevent  this  kind  of  trade  being  done.  The  remedy  is  not 
i  hold  meetings,  confiscate  handbills  and  specimens  belonging  to 
uer  people,  and  to  get  out  circulars  such  as  the  one  suggested, 

‘  >xo  Under  Cost  Price,”  but'  rather  to  recognise  that  there  are  hun- 
ods  of  thousands  of  people  who  possess  photos  taken  in  the  earlier 

<  ys  of  albumen  and  P.O.P  printing  who  do  look  with  great  favour 
nn  enlarged  portraits  copied  from  same  at  the  present  day — -often 

<  deceased  relatives — and,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  photo- 
ppher  is  unknown,  having  retired  from  business  years  ago,  or  living 
i  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  and,  further,  the  ignorance  of  tne 
plic  as  to  the  benefit  of  having  enlargements  made  from  original 
patives,  the  possessor  readily  makes  use  of  the  first  advertisement 
caing  along  where  he  or  she  can  get  what  is  wanted.  And,  having 
lognised  the  fact,  let  us  do  our  best  to  retain — by  up-to-date  busi¬ 
es  methods — the  enormous  copying  trade  there  waits  around  our 
'J  doors,  and  keep  it  in  its  legitimate  channel. 

Vith  free  portrait  swindlers  I  possess  not  the  least  sympathy,  and 
i  there  is  any  hind  of  trade  that  cannot  be  done  by  honest  and 
f  aightforward  means  one  is  decidedly  better  without  it.  As  for 
aqueray,  in  Paris,  who  sins  with  such  impunity,  as  long  as  he  does 
1 1  swindle  French  subjects  living  in  France  the  French  police  can- 
1 1  touch  him.  Let  us  hope  he  will  forget  himself  one  day  and  get 
c  ght,  or  let  some  English,  German,  or  Russian  victim  go  to  the 
<>ense  of  an  extradition  warrant  for  his  arrest.  The  Americans 
f  nd  laws  to  operate  upon  his  swindles ;  not  so,  however,  with  our 
finds  across  the  Channel. — I  am,  etc.  Tempora  Mutantur. 

Jov.  3,  1903. 

— - - - - - ♦ - — - 

-He  Warwick  Dry  Plate  Company,  of  Warwick,  inform  us  that 
c  entries  for  the  last  competition  of  this  season  must  reach  their 
brwick  offices  rot  later  than  November  10  next. 
jtoYAL  Institution.— A  general  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of 
1  Royal  Institution  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon,  the  2nd  inst. , 
k  James  Crichton-Browne  (Treasurer  and  Vice-President)  in  the 
c  ir.  Mr.  A.  K.  Huntingdon,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  LL.D.,  D.Sc., 
H.S.,  Mr.  J.  Francis  Mason,  and  Mr.  Edward  H.  Woods  were 
*  -ted  members. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

%*  All  matter s  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  includ. 
ing  queries,  mutt  he  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Welhngton-street,  Strand ,  Loud** , 
W.  0.  ”  inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  th/rough  the  post.  Questi-ons  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &Co., 
24,  Welling  ton- street,  Strand ,  London ,  W.O . 

Photographs  Registered 

W.  W.  Simpson,  6,  Hessle  Terrace,  Brudenell  Road,  Leeds.  Photograph  entitled"  A 
Glimpse  Beyond .” 

Miss  E.  M.  Chapman,  Staverton,  Alexandra  Road  South,  Manchester.  Too  photo¬ 
graphs  of  opening  concert  for  season.  Gentlemen's  Concerts  Society. 

A.  Maycock,  Parkgate,  Cheshire.  Photograph  entitled  “ After  Stormy  Weather.’* 
Photograph  entitled  “  Sunset 

E.  G.  Harries,  Bishop  Street,  Londonderry  Photograph  of  the  Bohemian  F  otball 
Club.  Photograph  of  Perry  Celtic  Football  C  ub. 

A.  P.  Dawkins,  19,  West  Cliff  Road,  Ramsgate.  Photograph  of  the  Ramsgate  Town 
Football  Team. 

Ellis  Myers. — The  address  of  the  firm  you  mention  is  “  London. ” 

Postcard  Printing  Apparatus. — H.  Jenkins.  :  If  you  will  kindly 
send  us  a  description  of  your,  apparatus  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

Name  on  Print. — Puzzled  ”  says. :  “  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  could 
tell  me  how  the  name  was  produced  on  these  photographs.” 
In  reply  :  The  name  was  written,  or  printed,  on  the  mount 
of  the  original  before  it  was  copied. 

Postcards. — E.  Smith  says :  “  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you 
could  kindly  state  the  quick  process  of  taking  photos  on  post¬ 
cards  and  finishing  right  off  in  five  minutes.”  In  reply :  We 
know  of  no  method  of  finishing  pictures  in  so  short  a  time, 
if  permanency  is  a  consideration. 

Toning  Bromides. — B.  Halsted  says :  “  Will  you  kindly  give  me 
formulae  for  sepia  toning  for  bromide  prints  ?  ”  In  reply: 
Copper  sulphate  (ten  per  cent,  solution)  70  minims,  potash 
ferrideyanide  (ten  per  cent. '  solution)  60  minims,  potass  citrate 
(ten  per  cent,  solution)  one  ounce.  With  this  you  will  get  all 
tones,  from  brown  to  red. 

Copyright. — “Copyist”  asks:  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  I  can 
take  legal  proceedings  against  a  person  who  copies  a  picture 
of  which  I  hold  the  copyright,  but  which  I  have  published 
without  imprinting  the  word  ‘  copyright  ’  ?  ”  In  reply  :  Cer¬ 
tainly  you  can.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  copyright  picture 
should  be  marked  with  the  word  “  copyright.” 

Photographs  On  Ivory. — “  Ivory  ”  says  :  “  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  if  there  is  any  way  of  making  a  photographic  basis  on 
ivory,  for  miniature  work,  other  than  the  usual  carbon  print. 
Or  is  there  any  satisfactory  way  of  sensitising  the  ivory  ?  ” 
In  reply  :  The  only  satisfactory  way  of  producing  photographs 
on  ivory,  that  we  know  of,  is  by  the  carbon  process. 

“Bronze.” — 1.  We  cannot  say  the  particular  brand  of  paper 

the  portrait  is  piinted  on,  as  most  of  the  papers  now 
on  the  market  will  yield  similar  tones.  The  surface  is  obtained 
by  squeegeeing  the  print  on  to  a  ferrotype  plate  in  the  usual 
way.  2.  The  spots  are  clearly  due  to  particles  of  pernicious 
matter  coming  in  contact  with  the  prints  while  they  are  wet. 
VVe  see  no  reason  to  attribute  them  to  the  mounts.  In  future, 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  please. 

Operators’  Salaries. — “Albumen”  says:  “I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  kindly  inform  me  the  wage  that  a  really 
good  portrait  operator  usually  gets.  One  that  operates  and 
retouches  only,  and  one  that  would  probably  be  the  best  man 
in  an  ordinary  large  house.”  In  reply :  The  salaries  of  operators 
vary,  of  course,  according  to  ability,  from  about  £2  to  £5 
or  £6  per  week.  The  higher  salaries,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
are  only  paid  to  men  of  great  skill  and  high  artistic  ability. 
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Lens  Query. — “  E.  C.”  says :  “  I  am  puzzled  to  know  what  lens  to 
choose  for  a  half  plate  hand  and  stand  camera,  which  will 
mostly  be  used  as  a  hand  camera  in  cities.  Would  you  kindly 
place  the  following  in  the  order  you  consider  most  suitable  for 
die  purpose  ?  ”  In  reply  :  Once  more  we  remind  correspondents 
that  it  is  against  our  rule  to  express  opinions  on  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  different  makers’  goods.  We  may  tell  you, 
however,  that  all  the  lenses  enumerated  on  your  list  are  good, 
and  suitable  for  your  purpose. 

Blocking  Press. — W.  J.  Leech  asks  :  “  Could  you  tell  me  if  there 
is  a  small  printing  machine  on  the  market  (cheap)  for  printing 
and  gold  blocking  photo  mounts.  I  get  so  many  sitters 
bringing  photos  with  them,  and  mounted  on  so  many  different 
kinds  of  mounts.  (You  know,  they  want  their  photo  just  the 
same  as  some  on©  else  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.) 
You  want  a  fortune  to  get  every  kind  of  mount.  If  you  had  a 
machine  you  could  do  them  as  you  want  them,  and  get  small 
quantities  of  mounts  in.”  In  reply  :  Messrs.  0  Sichel  and  Co., 
52,  .B unhill  Row,  E.C.,  supply  such  a  machine. 

A  Question  of  Charges. — E.  Vowles  asks:  “Will  you  kindly 
favour  me  with  your  opinion  on  the  following  matter?  A 
builder  asked  me  to  go  and  photograph  some  ruins  caused 
by  the  recent  gale.  The  scene  to  be  photographed  was  about 
two  miles  away.  Two  half-plates  were  taken  from  different 
points  of  view  and  proofs  sent  home.  Price  had  not  oeen 
mentioned.  He  then  ordered  one  dozen  copies.  I  finished 
order  and  enclosed  the  bill,  charging  him  25s. ,  which  he  thinks 
is  extortionate.”  In  reply:  We  should  say  the  charge  is  very 
moderate  indeed.  We  are  surprised  that  any  demur  should  be 
made. 

Infringement  of  Copyright. — “J.  G.”  writes:  “Some  time  back  I 
registered  a  photo  through  you,  and  it  has  since  been  pirated 

by  the  -  and  printed  in  their  publication.  I  may  say 

they  copied  three  of  my  pictures,  but  only  the  one  was 
protected.  They  admit  responsibilty.  Will  you  kindly  state 
what  you  think  a  fair  compensation.  A  whole  plate  photo¬ 
graph.”  In  reply  :  This  is  a  clear  case  of  infringement  of  copy¬ 
right  in  the  one  picture,  and  the  paper  has  rendered  itself 
liable  for  penalties,  damages,  and  an  injunction  restraining 
further  publication.  We  should  say  the  proprietors  would  be 
glad  to  settle  the  matter  for  £20,  and  we  should  advise  you 
to  claim  that  sum. 

Enlargement  Stains. — Venus  says:  “1.  A  friend  of  mine  paid 
to  a  canvasser  5s.  as  deposit  for  an  enlarged  portrait,  and  has 
not  seen  or  heard  anything  of  the  man  since.  Besides  not 
receiving  the  enlargements  they  have  lost  the  photo  which  the 
man  took  away  with  him  to  copy.  Kindly  let  me  know 
if  there  is  or  ever  was  such  a  firm  (receipts  enclosed,  which 
please  return).  What  steps  would  you  advise  us  to  take? 

2.  Through  leaving  a  printing  frame  out  in  the  damp  the 
P.O.P.  got  stuck  to  the  negative,  which  has  left  a  nasty 
reddish  stain  behind  on  the  negative.  Kindly  let  me  know 
if  there  is  anything  known  that  will  remove  such  stains.” 
In  reply :  1.  We  know  nothing  of  the  firm,  nor  have  we 
heard  of  them  before.  Your  remedy  is  to  sue  the  people  in 
the  County  Court.  2.  Such  stains  are  often  difficult  of  removal. 
You  might  try  soaking  it  for  a  long  time  in  a  new  solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  That  treatment  will  sometimes  take 
them  out.  The  receipt  has  been  returned,  and  the  letter  posted 
on  as  asked. 

Various  Queries. — “Young  Beginner”  asks:  “Will  you  please 
advise  me  on  the  following?  I  am  about  to  open  small  studio 
where  cheap  class  work  would  be  done,  and  would  like  advice 
a.s  to  what  to  purchase  in  the  way  of  accessories  that  would 
be  most  useful  with  smallest  outlay,  so  as  not  to  purchase 
anything  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  1.  Would  carved 
oak  chair  with  arms,  as  per  advertisement,  Houghton  at  55s., 
lie  a  useful  accessory,  or  would  you  recommend  one  of  the 
more  recent  posing  chairs  with  removable  back :  the  old- 
fashioned  chair  with  three  or  four  backs  is  not  liked.  2.  I 
have  Dallmeyer  Stigmatic,  Series  II.,  No.  4,  7£in.  in  focus,  f6. 
What  other  lens  ought  I  to  purchase  for  this  class  of  studio 


work.  Should  I  find  one  of  the  cheap  portrait  lenses  workii 
at  f4  a  useful  instrument,  or  would  it  be  advisable  to  purchu 
the  best  that  money  can  buy  (a  cabinet  lens  is  what  is  needed  I 

3.  Why  is  there  such  a  difference  in  price  in  lenses  (pcf 
trait),  say  both  working  at  f4,  and  practically,  Clie  same  foci  I 
yet  a  cheap  one  is  listed  at  £2,  and  a  Dallmeyer  Stigmatl 
Series  I.,  at  £18?  4.  Is  the  (Verax)  Burnoila  6in.,  as  sc 
by  Houghton  at  30s.,  a  practical  machine?  Would  a  6j| 
machine  be  found  inconvenient  (nothing  bigger  than  cabmet 
anticipated)  ?  or  would  one  of  larger  size  be  recommended, 
that  larger  prints  could  be  done  should  the  business  develop 
that?  5.  What  form  of  studio  shutter  to  work  inside  came 
do  you  recommend?  Are  Houghton’s  studio  shutters  ai 
Thornton  Pickard  and  Watson’s  Studio  shutters  good  make 
6.  On  my  premises  I  have  existing  buiiamg  16ft.  long;  b 
owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  1  shall  only  be  able  to  g 
8ft.  side  light,  ditto  8ft.  top  light,  but  both  would  ruu  rig , 
up  to  end  if  2ft.  of  this  were  blocked  up.  1  am  afraid  I  sii; 
not  be  able  to  work.  Is  this  so?  Width  and  height  ai 
all  right.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy?”  In  reply:  1.  As  i 
are  continually  saying,  it  is  strictly  against  our  rule  to  expre 
any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  different  maker’s  goods.  T 
selection  cf  accessories  is  quite  a  matter  of  taste.  2,  and 
This  is  a  matter  of  what  you  can  afford.  You  must  not  expt 
the  cheapest  things  in  the  market  to  be  as  good  as  the  bes  I 

4.  Yes.  It  is  quite  large  enough  for  cabinet  pictures  5.  ^ 
the  shutters  mentioned  are  good.  6.  Sixteen  feet  would  be  ve ' 
short  for  a  studio  for  professional  work,  and  we  are  afra. 
you  will  not  get  on  very  well  if  you  can  only  get  6ft.  of  si| 
light,  and  that  so  near  the  end  of  the  studio.  You  oug.: 
to  have  at  least  3ft.  6in.  to  4ft.  at  the  background,  eil 
opaque. 

Many  “Answers  to  Correspondents”  are  unavoidably  held  ovei 


Professional  Photographers’  Association. — The  following  liave  be 
accepted  as  members  during  October:  William  Dempster  Youn 
Mombasa,  British  East  Africa;  Harry  Edward  Storey,  Bajdoc 
Herts;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Holmes,  4,  Park  Street,  Lytham;  Albert  Flii 
68,  Church  Street,  Camberwell  S'.E.  j  Wm.  Ritchie  (W.  Ritcl 
and  Sons,  Ltd.),  24,  Elder  Street,  Edinburgh;  S.  Dalby-Smiti 
Mevagissey,  Cornwall;  Henry  Reginald  Palmer  (W.  E.  Palmer  ai 
Sols),  Leicester  Road,  New  Barnet,  N.  ;  Miss  Iv.  Galway  (Mrs.  aij 
Miss  Galway),  Clones,  Ireland;  Joseph  Jacquier  (J.  Jacks  and  Co, 
22  and  24,  Glasshouse  Street,  W. ;  Miss  Lena  Connell,  60,  Gro| 
End  Road,  N.W.  ;  Miss  Dora  M.  Connell,  60,  Grove  End  Road,  N.W 
Samuel  J.  C.  Tucker,  Station  Road,  Aldershot;  Richard  Daws 
(Romney),  8,  Commercial  Street,  Leeds;  Rupert)  Goodchild  (Romnei 
8,  Commercial  Street,  Leeds;  Frederick  Holmes,  Castle  Hill  Stud  I 
Mere,  Wilts;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Dayshart,  75,  Duke  Street,  Chelmsfoi  j 
Robert  Thirwell,  21,  Bridge  Road,  Stockton-on-Tees;  Arthur  Doug 
Goodwin,  31,  St.  James’s  Place,  Liverpool ;  Robert  Henry  Let  ' 
31,  St.  James’s  Place,  Liverpool;  G.  Edwin  Hadley,  1,  Shakespe 
Read,  Northampton;  Wm.  Newark  Lewis,  Craig’s  View,  Port! 
Terrace,  Port  Talbot,  Glamorganshire. 


NOTICE  to  Advertisers. —  Mock*  and  copy  are  received  rutf 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  ah 
lately  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  rehat  appears 
the  text  portion  of  the  paver. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC  FOR  1904. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S. 

’he  forty-third  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  will  be  published  in  December 
text.  This  year’s  Almanac  reached  a  total  of  1,580  pages, 
nd  the  entire  edition  of  25,000  copies  was  ordered  before 
ublication.  Of  no  other  photographic  book  ever  issued 
an  two  such  unique  facts  be  recorded. 

The  growth  in  popularity  of  the  Almanac  is  evidenced 
|iy  the  remarkable  rapidity  of  its  sales. 

The  1900  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  within  three 
bonths  after  publication. 

The  1901  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  a  fortnight 
tfter  publication. 

The  1902  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  a  fortnight 
(’■fore  publication. 

The  1903  Edition  (25,000  copies)  was  completely  ordered 
pefore  publication. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

mpossible  One  unlooked-for  result  of  so  many 

inventions.  amateurs  acquiring  a  smattering  of  the 

irt  of  the  camera  has  been  the  inventing  and  patenting 
>f  various  pieces  of  apparatus,  which  are  very  ingenious 


in  design,  but  are  of  little  use  from  a  practical  stand¬ 
point.  It  is  a  somewhat  weary  task  to  search  through 
the  files  of  the  Patent  Office,  but  any  one  whose  duty  it 
is  to  undertake  the  work  will  find  relief  in  noting  the- 
many  comical  things  which  have  in  all  seriousness  been, 
patented.  A  large  proportion  of  these  depend  upon  elec¬ 
tricity  for  their  endowment,  but  not  a  few  owe  their  vital 
spark  to  photography.  It  seems  a  great  pity  that  so 
much  time  and  money  should  be  wasted  over  schemes 
which  a  little  technical  knowledge,  if  not  to  say  common- 
sense,  would  have  voted  impossible  of  realisation.  Let  us 
instance  one  of  these  inventions,  which  was  briefly 
described,  and  in  many  cases  greatly  lauded,  in  the  popular 
Press  two  or  three  years  back.  In  spite  of  the  praises, 
lavished  upon  the  scheme  it  has  never  been  heard  of  since,, 
and  our  only  reason  for  recalling  it  from  oblivion  is  that  it 
may  serve  as  an  object-lesson  to  those  who  are  chary  of 
accepting  expert  advice  before  rushing  off  to  patent  their 
ideas.  The  machine  in  question  was  designed  to  check 
the  time  of  entry  and  exit  of  workmen  from  docks,  ware¬ 
houses,  factories,  etc.,  where  large  numbers  of  hands  are 
employed,  so  that  the  time-sheets  upon  which  the  amount 
of  wages  is  calculated  could  be  efficiently  checked,. 
Machines  fully  answering  the  requirements  have  long  been 
in  use,  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  new  contrivance  is- 
needed  in  this  particular  line.  But  the  inventive  genius, 
is  not  to  be  denied  ;  when  the  fit  seizes  him  he  must  invent 
something,  and  directly  he  has  done  the  deed,  he  must 
hie  him  to  the  Patent  Office  in  case  any  caitiff  should 
forestall  him.  So  the  machine  was  contrived  and  duly 
boomed  in  the  non-technical  Press.  It  was  a  beautiful 
thing,  for  it  comprised  a  clock,  a  ribbon  of  sensitised 
celluloid,  and  a  camera.  And  this  is  how  it  worked. 
Each  man,  as  he  arrived  at  the  dock  or  factory  gate,  would; 
stand  in  front  of  the  machine,  and  against  the  clock,  and 
he  would  then  touch  a  button,  with  the  result  that  his 
face,  together  with  the  countenance  of  the  clock,  would  be 
photographically  impressed  upon  the  celluloid  film  within 
the  contrivance.  The  inventor  calculated  that  forty  men 
per  minute  could  be  registered  in  this  way,  and  that 
when  the  film  was  afterwards  developed  by  an  office  boy, 
each  little  picture  upon  it  would  reveal  a  workman’s  por¬ 
trait  and  would  also  give  the  time  at  which  he  arrived 
at  the  works.  We  presume  that  a  similar  routine  would 
be  gone  through  each  evening  at  his  departure.  Our 
readers  need  not  be  told  that  forty  pictures  a  minute 
under  a  noon-day  sun  would  be  impossible  with  the  most 
perfect  machine  that  could  be  devised,  if  models  had  to- 
be  changed  every  time.  And  workmen  generally  com¬ 
mence  their  labours  long  before  the  sun  is  high  enough 
in  the  heavens  to  have  much  photographic  value,  to  say- 
nothing  of  the  fogs  which  too  often  envelop  the  neigh- 
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foourhood  of  big  works.  But  even  if  it  be  conceded  that 
forty  per  minute  is  possible,  this  would  mean  that  the 
registration  of  four  thousand  men  would  occupy  an  hour 
and  forty  minutes.  Those  who  care  for  statistics  will  be 
able  to  calculate  for  themselves  the  length  and  cost  of 
the  cinematograph  film  used  up  in  the  operation,  and 
they  must  note  that  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  must 
be  allowed  for,  otherwise  the  portraits  would  be  un¬ 
recognisable.  If  any  one  should  ever  start  an  exhibition 
-of  puerile  inventions,  this  one  assuredly  would  have  a 

good  chance  of  being  medalled. 

*  *  * 

Lighthouse  The  evolution  of  the  lighthouses  which 

Optical  dot  our  coasts  in  such  a  liberal  manner 

Arrangements.  is  very  interesting,  particularly  if  we 
compare  the  latest  methods  by  which  the  mariner  is 
warned  of  danger  with  the  system  which  found  favour  in 
ancient  times,  and  which  was  not  unknown  even  as  late 
as  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  the  summit 
of  the  Dover  cliffs,  hard  by  the  Castle,  stands  a  Pharos 
■which  dates  from  Roman  times.  It  is  built  in  the  familiar 
Roman  way,  with  layers  of  red  brick,  or  tile,  at  regular 
intervals,  and  the  stone  of  which  it  is  fashioned  is  a  vol¬ 
canic  tufa,  unfamiliar  in  these  isles,  the  presumption  being 
that  the  material  came  over  in  the  form  of  ballast  in 
the  Roman  ships.  The  optical  arrangements,  if  they  may 
be  so  described,  of  this  old  lighthouse  consisted  of  a 
metal  basket  which  held  billets  of  wood,  and  later  on 
coals,  and  the  blaze  from  this  fuel  served  to  warn  ships 
•of  their  proximity  to  land,  but  could  hardly  afford  them 
-any  information  as  to  their  whereabouts.  Coal  was  used 
in  this  way  on  the  English  coast  up  to  the  year  1822,  and 
it  is  curious  to  note  that  Smeaton’s  famous  Eddystone 
lighthouse  had  originally  no  better  light  than  that  derived 
from  24  candles  of  five  to  the  pound.  The  Argand  burner, 
used,  of  course,  with  oil,  represented  a  forward  step  in 
lighthouse  illumination,  and  when  employed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  parabolic  mirror  it  gave  a  tolerably  effective 
light  in  clear  weather.  Then  came  the  elaborate  dioptic 
system  of  Fresnel,  with  its  central  lens,  surrounded  by 
annular  rings  of  glass,  such  as  we  can  see  in  so  many 
first-class  lighthouses  to-day.  In  some  of  these  the  light 
is  fixed,  in  others  a  set  of  lenses  are  caused  to  rotate 
around  the  lamp  so  as  to  cast  beams  of  light  at  regular 
intervals  towards  the  horizon.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
the  most  recent  form  of  coast  light,  which  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  old  tower  at  Heligoland,  the  parabolic 
mirror  system  has  been  reverted  to,  and  the  lenses  dis¬ 
carded.  The  lamp  employed  is  indeed  on  the  principle 
of  the  searchlight,  which  is  common  upon  all  the  ships 
of  the  Navy,  a  metal  barrel  containing  the  electric  arc- 
lamp,  and  the  mirror.  The  new  arrangement  consists  of 
three  searchlights,  mounted  upon  a  platform  120  degrees 
apart,  and  having  mirrors  29  in.  in  diameter.  There  is 
another  searchlight  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  trio,  but 
that  is  only  provided  for  emergencies.  The  platform  upon 
which  the  lights  are  erected  revolves  by  means  of  an 
electric  motor  at  the  rate  of  four  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  the  duration  of  each  flash  is  only  one-tenth  of  a 
second.  Any  one  who  has  crossed  the  English  Channel 
at  night  will  have  noted  that  these  very  short  flashes  are 
common  to  the  French  lighthouses,  one  at  Havre,  for 
example,  seeming  to  pop  in  and  out  of  the  distant  horizon 
with  lightning  rapidity.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  these  very  short  flashes,  although  serviceable  enough 
when  the  weather  is  clear,  are  not  sufficient  for  haze  and 
fog.  The  new  light  has  been  observed  at  a  distance  of 
forty  miles,  but  of  course  the  matter  of  distance  for  which 
•a  light  can  be  observed  is  as  much  governed  by  its 
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height  above  the  sea  as  it  is  by  its  actual  brightness! 
Photographers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  in  anothcJ 
form  of  recent  German  searchlight  the  containing  cylinder 
or  barrel,  as  we  have  called  it,  is  closed  by  "an  irid 
diaphragm,  just  like  the  lenses  with  which  all  art 
familiar.  Presumably  the  purpose  of  this  arrangement  id 
to  shut  off  the  light  entirely  where  a  flash  at  regulaii 
intervals  is  required,  and  where  the  usual  rotating  move 
ment  is  dispensed  with  to  save  cost 

*  *  * 

The  Telcphot  Mr>  Aug‘  Vautier-Dufour  has  given  thh 
M  '  name  to  the  camera  of  his  invention 
which  we  referred  to  a  few  months  ago.  The  instrument 
is  designed  for  the  use  of  long-focus  single  lenses,  insteac 
of  a  telephoto  combination,  for  long-distance  photo! 
graphy.  The  obstacle  the  ordinary  telephoto  lens  u 
designed  to  surmount  is  the  inconvenient  length  oil 
camera  required  for  photographing  far-distant  objects  or 
a  large  scale.  This  difficulty  of  extension  Mr.  Vautiei 
Dufour  obviates  by  using  a  camera  in  two  sec 
tions,  one  placed  above  the  other.  The  ligfi 
passing  through  the  lens  is  reflected  along  a  zig-za^ 
path  by  two  plane  mirrors,  and  is  received  by  the  plate 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  top  storey.  The  extension  o: 
the  camera  is  thus  reduced  to  half  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens,  and  as  the  upper  storey  is  collapsible,  the  size  of  the 
instrument  is  kept  within  reasonable  dimensions.  The 
mirrors  are  optically  worked  and  silvered  on  the  surface 
The  following  advantages  are  claimed  for  the  Telephot: 
The  ordinary  telephoto  lens  is  slow,  and  though  it  gives  ar 
enlarged  image,  the  image  is  not  of  large  dimensions 
With  the  Telephot  the  lens  is  at  its  full  intensity,  and 
as  the  definition  is  perfect  the  photograph  is  fit  for  subse, 
quent  enlargement.  The  rapidity  of  the  Telephot  is  suffi 
cient  to  permit  of  instantaneous  exposures  of  even  l-20( 
to  1-250  sec.  The  Telephot  may  be  used  as  a  telescope  by 
removing  the  focussing  screen,  and  substituting  a  carriei 
with  a  terrestrial  or  astronomical  eye-piece.  The  instrumen 
is  less  affected  by  the  wind,  it  is  easier  to  focus,  it  has  « 
larger  field,  and  it  is  more  easily  sighted  than  a  camerjj 
fitted  with  an  ordinary  tile-combination.  We  think  Mi 
Vautier-Dufour  has  made  out  a  strong  case  for  th 
Telephot,  and  our  camera-makers  and  opticians  migh 
perhaps  do  well  in  giving  their  attention  to  the  construe 
tion  of  a  convenient  instrument  for  the  use  of  long-focu. 
single  lenses.  The  photographs,  published  in  the  Bulleti 
de  F  Association  Beige,  as  specimens  of  work  done  wit 

the  Telephot,  are  excellent. 

*  *  * 

Intensification  M.  F.  Gouillon  contributes  an  article 
the  Photo-Revue  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  ammon 
and  the  hyposulphites  for  the  intensification  of  negative 
which  have  been  bleached  with  bi-chloride  of  mercui 
The  question  is  deserving  of  attention  on  account  of  th 
value  of  intensification  in  photographic  work.  M.  Gouillo 
reminds  us  that  Professor  Valenta  has  referred  to  the  us, 
of  hyposulphites  of  gold  and  silver  for  intensification,  bu 
on  account  of  their  expense  recommends  hyposulphite  o 
lead,  which  gives  a  very  dense  deposit.  M.  Gouillon  hf 
turned  to  a  solution  of  alum  and  hypo,  using  30  gramme 
of  the  former  and  22  grammes  of  the  latter  per  litre  c 
water.  Dissolve  the  alum  first.  This  solution  keep 
well,  whereas  it  is  doubtful  if  the  lead  solution  does.  M 
Gouillon  cut  a  negative  into  three  strips,  bleached  ther 
with  bi-chloride  of  mercury  for  the  same  length  of  tim 
and  then  intensified  the  first  with  ammonia,  the  secon 
with  hyposulphite  of  lead,  and  the  third  with  the  alum  an 
hypo  bath.  The  negative  intensified  with  ammonia  wa 
blacker  than  the  others,  which  were  brownish  in  coloui 
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ut  although  the  first  appeared  to  be  the  densest,  the 
iree  gave  prints  of  almost  identical  strength.  The  three 
ictions  are  reproduced  as  a  process  print  in  the  Photo- 
evue.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  which  of  the  three  will 
L  the  most  permanent,  and  M.  Gouillon  is  keeping  them 
r  that  purpose. 

*  *  * 

Te]Picture  It  may  be  remembered  that  some  little 

ostcard  while  ago  we  directed  attention  to  the 

usiness.  very  questionable  character  of  many  of 

e  picture  postcards  that  were  publicly  exhibited  in  some 
top  windows.  Soon  afterwards  the  police  authorities 
stituted  proceedings  against  some  of  the  shopkeepers, 
id  some  thousands  of  the  cards  were  seized  and  ordered 
be  destroyed.  Whether  our  remarks  had  anything  to 
)  with  the  police  moving  in  the  matter  we  cannot  say, 
it  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  they  have  now  taken 
e  matter  in  hand,  and  are  dealing  with  it.  On  Thursday 
st  week,  a  shopkeeper  in  High  Holborn  appeared 
answer  to  a  summons  charging  him  with  having  in  his 
issession  for  sale  a  large  number  of  objectionable  post- 
rds,  and  requiring  him  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not 
)  destroyed.  Mr.  Muskett,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
immissioner  of  Police,  said  that  the  proceedings  were 
e  outcome  of  a  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Home 
jcretary  and  the  Commissioner  of  Police  to  deal  with 
lat  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  crying  public  evil.  A  few 
ys  before,  he  said,  an  Inspector  of  Police  visited  the 
fendant’s  premises,  and  took  possession  of  no  less  than 
,550  pictorial  postcards,  some  of  which  were,  without 
shadow  of  doubt,  of  an  objectionable  character,  although 
ey  did  not  all  come  within  the  category.  The  case  was 
journed  in  order  that  the  cards  seized  on  the  defendant’s 
emises  might  be  examined.  We  specially  refer  to  this 
t  se  to  illustrate  the  enormous  proportions  the  picture  post¬ 
ed  business  has  now  assumed  in  this  country.  Here  is 
<  e  shopkeeper  alone  who  has  between  twenty-seven  and 
'enty-eight  thousand  cards  in  stock.  It  may  be  men- 
nned  that  in  the  above  case,  as  in  previous  prosecutions, 
ipst  of  the  objectionable  cards  were  manufactured  in 

*  *  * 

A  case  of  some  little  interest  was  tried 
in  the  Chancery  Court  one  day  last  week. 
Although  it  had  no  direct  bearing  on 
holography,  it  may  be  interestng  to  some  photographic 
jtentees  who  have  obtained  patents  for  what  they  con¬ 
fer  original  inventions,  although  they  may  be  of  the 
3>st  trivial  character.  It  appears  from  the  reports  in 
A  daily  Press  that  the  plaintiff  in  the  case,  Miss  Ida 
.Her,  had  patented  an  apparatus  used  at  the  Alhambra 
i 1  the  production  of  representations  of  individual  tongues 
(  flame  that  could  be  separately  handled  and  dealt  with. 

-  e  defendant  was  a  lady  who  had  produced,  at  Stratford, 

£ performance  in  which  an  appliance  was  used  which 
P  plaintiff  alleged  was  identical  with  that  described  in 
P  specification.  For  the  defence  it  was  contended  that 
P  effects  had  been  produced  before  in  various  ways,  and 
Pt  there  was  no  novelty  in  the  plaintiff’s  invention. 

1  delivering  judgment,  Mr.  Justice  Byrne  held  that, 
Iving  regard  to  the  state  of  public  knowledge,  the 
pintiff’s  appliance  did  not  require  sufficient  invention  to 
'  rrant  a  patent.  It  was,  therefore,  void  for  want  of 
1  yelty,  and  the  plaintiff  had  not  infringed.  The  action 
^  s,  therefore,  dismissed  with  costs.  From  this  ruling  it 
vl  be  seen  that  a  patent  may  be  voided  on  account  of 
1  k  of  novelty  in  the  invention.  Having  this  fact  in 
rjQd,  one  cannot  help  wondering  what  percentage  of  the 
1  ^ents  that  are  taken  out  annually  in  connection  with 
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photographic  appliances  and  processes  would  stand  if  they 
were  contested  in  the  Court  of  Chancery?  We  have  little 
hesitation  in  saying  that  a  goodly  proportion  of  them  would 
be  declared  void  for  want  of  actual  novelty,  having  regard 
to  the  present  state  of  public  knowledge.  Our  Patent 
Office,  when  it  grants  a  patent,  takes  no  heed  whatever 
as  to  whether  the  invention  contains  any  novelty  or  not. 
Therefore  the  patentee  should  satisfy  himself  before  he 
litigates  his  patent  that  there  is  sufficient  novelty  in  the 
invention  to  warrant  a  patent,  if  he  did  not  do  so  before 
taking  it  out,  for  the  costs  in  litigating  a  patent  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  is  always  an  important  item  with  those 
who  have  to  pay  them. 

*  *  * 

Exposure  Po.s  Atelier  ties  Photographen,  in  an 

Difficulties.  article  on  questions  of  the  day,  refers  to 
the  difficulties  met  even  by  professionals  in  estimating  the 
correct  exposure  for  a  plate.  Notwithstanding  photo¬ 
meters,  actinometers,  and  other  instruments  for  the 
measurement  of  the  actinic  value  of  light,  errors  continue 
to  be  made.  Beginners  use  such  things  with  success,  but 
professionals  despise  them,  because  they  know  they  can 
do  nothing  with  them.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  organ  of  sight,  which  differs  from  the  photographic 
plate  in  its  colour  sensitiveness,  and  moreover  possesses 
very  little  power  for  estimating  the  actual  intensity  of 
light.  The  latter  defect  is  the  more  important  one,  as 
may  be  judged  by  the  difference  of  the  effect  of  light  upon 
a  fatigued  eye  as  compared  with  one  which  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  rest  for  a  time.  The  writer  points  out  that 
these  facts  play  an  important  part  in  the  estimation  of 
exposure,  but  although  their  effects  may  be  mitigated  by 
working  in  a  studio,  or  under  well-known  conditions,  they 
must  still  play  a  part,  and  for  this  reason  exposure  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  greatest  difficulty  in  photography.  It  seems 
curious,  however,  the  writer  should  admit  that  amateurs 
use  actinometers  and  similar  instruments  with  success, 
whilst  he  points  out  difficulties  to  professionals,  and 
appears  to  agree  with  them  that  such  things  are  of  no  use. 
*  *  * 

Retouched  It  is  not  called  “retouching”  but  “  re- 
Paintings.  storing,”  and  it  has  in  the  past  been 

carried  on  to  an  extent  to  which  few  persons  who  pay 
casual  visits  to  Continental  picture  galleries,  where  they 
go  into  fits  of  admiration  over  works  which  the  guide-book 
tells  them  to  admire,  have  the  least  suspicion.  Such 
persons  are  content  with  a  ver}^  superficial  knowledge  of 
art,  and  do  not  read  the  works  of  those  who  have  estab¬ 
lished  their  reputation  as  reliable  judges  of  what  is  good. 
Possibly  if  they  took  up  a  certain  book  of  Buskin’s,  known 
as  “  Stones  of  Venice,”  they  would  quickly  put  it  down 
again,  especially  if  they  happened  to  light  upon  a  passage 
in  it  which  declares  that  the  greater  number  of  persons 
whom  wealth,  chance,  or  inheritance  has  put  in  possession 
of  valuable  pictures,  do  not  know  a  good  picture  from  a 
bad  one.  But  Buskin  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  denouncing 
the  practice  of  “  restoring.”  In  this  same  volume  he  tells 
how,  in  the  year  1846,  when  at  Venice  he  saw,  in  the  ducal 
palace  certain  pictures  by  Paul  Veronese  undergoing  this 
operation.  “  I  was  myself  present,”  he  writes,  “  at  the  re¬ 
illumination  of  the  breast  of  a  white  horse,  with  a  brush, 
at  the  end  of  a  stick  five  feet  long,  luxuriously  dipped  in  a 
common  house  painter’s  vessel  of  paint.”  This  is 
retouching  with  a  vengeance,  and  the  honest  effort  of  the 
poor  photographer  to  heighten  a  light  or  two  on  his  nega¬ 
tive  by  the  pencil  point  pales  into  insignificance  before  it. 
But  the  superficial  one  swallows  the  camel,  or  rather  the 
horse  of  Paul  Veronese,  white  blob  of  added  paint  and 
all,  simply  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  while  he 
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strains  at  the  poor  innocent  gnat  owned  to  by  the  humble 
photographer. 

^  ^  ^ 

Modern  If  some  of  the  old  alchemists  who,  in 

Alchemy.  their  endeavour  to  find  the  philosopher’s 

stone,  did  such  valuable  work  in  discovering  the  properties 
of  various  substances,  were  permitted  once  more  to  visit 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  they  would  rejoice  greatly  in 
the  trend  of  present  thought  towards  the  electric  theory 
of  matter.  Because  this  theory  makes  it  far  more  easy  to 
realise  the  transmutation  of  one  element  into  another, 
than  if  we  stuck  to  that  which  we  were  taught  at  school. 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  radio-active  substances,  radium, 
thorium,  etc.,  this  theory  has  assumed  fresh  importance, 
and  instead  of  regarding  each  element  as  something  wholly 
distinct  from  every  other  element,  it  invites  us  to  con¬ 
sider  each  atom  as  being  made  up  of  so  many  electrons, 
gold  atom  is  credited  with  so  many  thousands  of  these 
electrons,  the  silver  with  so  many,  and  so  on  with  regard 
to  the  other  metals  and  non-metallic  substances.  Now  if 
we  can  only  hit  upon  some  way  of  altering  the  number 
and  the  method  of  grouping  of  these  electrons  it  stands 
to  reason  that  virtually  we  have  discovered  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  stone;  and  can  change  a  base  metal  into  a  noble  one. 
A  -Philadelphia  inventor  declares  that  he  has  already 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  such  a  change,  and  has 
actually  transmuted  silver  into  gold.  For  our  part,  we 
should  not  be  averse  from  finding  our  shillings  turned  into 
sovereigns  ;  it  would  not  avail  us  much  if  every  one  else 
participated  in  such  a  transformation.  It  would  upset  the 
general  coinage  arrangements  of  the  world  to  such  an 
extent,  that  even  the  fiscal  problem  would  be  eclipsed. 
But  the  truth  of  the  discovery  will  be  gauged  by  thoughtful 
people  by  watching  the  future  career  of  the  ingenious 
Philadelphian  experimenter.  If  he  suddenly  grows  into 
a  bloated  aristocrat,  wears  diamond  studs,  has  gilt  tops  to 
his  front  garden  palings,  and  exhibits  other  evidences  of 
suddenly-acquired  wealth,  we  may  believe  that  there  is 
something  in  it.  But  if  he  promotes  a  limited  liability 
company  to  exploit  his  discovery,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
doubt  his  sincerity.  For  a  man  who  can  turn  silver 
into  gold  needs  not  contributions  from  the  public.  From 
a  photographic  point  of  view,  it  would  be  a  distinct 
advantage  to  turn  a  silver  image  into  one  of  gold,  or 
platinum,  without  the  expenditure  generally  necessary  in 
obtaining  the  salts  of  those  metals,  and  if  the  gentleman 
from  Philadelphia  will  do  this  we  shall  all  be  grateful 
to  him.  The  revival  of  alchemy  as  a  fine  art  is  distinctly 
interesting.  The  last  attempt  of  the  kind  was  made,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  about  twelve  years  ago,  when  certain 
adventurers  tried  it  on  with  Mr.  Streeter,  of  Bond  Street. 
Their’s  was  the  old,  old  story — mercury  driven  off  by  heat 
and  leaving  a  button  of  pure  gold.  In  their  keenness  to 
transmute  the  one  metal  into  the  other,  these  gentlemen 
quite  forgot  to  explain  that  they  had  amalgamated  the 

quicksilver  with  gold-dust  as  a  preliminary  operation. 

*  *  * 

Astronomical  A  recent  number  of  “  Knowledge  ”  bears 
Photography,  eloquent  testimony  to  the  great  services 
which  photography  is  rendering  astronomers.  First  there 
is  a  splendid  full-page  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of 
the  sun  taken  in  April  last  with  the  Rumford  Spectro- 
heliograph,  attached  to  the  great  40in.  refractor  of  the 
Yerkes  Observatory  by  Prof.  G.  E.  Hale,  showing  much 
marvellous  detail.  On  another  page  we  find  two  excel¬ 
lent  pictures  of  our  latest  visitant  from  space,  Borrelly’s 
comet,  photographed  at  the  end  of  July.  One  picture  was 
taken  on  the  22nd  and  the  other  on  the  26th  of  that 
month,  and  the  differences  brought  about  by  increased 


distance  from  the  earth  are  most  marked.  A  thin 
instance  of  the  important  part  played  by  photography  in 
astronomical  observations  is  afforded  by  an  article,  onl 
of  a  series,  on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Stars,  by  Mr.  A 
Fowler,  F.B.A.S.,  who,  dealing  with  the  Orion  stars 
remarks  that  the  true  character  of  their  spectra  was  no! 
realised  until  photographic  methods  were  introduced 
Some  of  the  earliest  observers,  although  they  were  aide 
by  large  instruments,  were  unable  to  see  any  lines  what, 
soever.  In  1863,  Father  Secchi  published  a  drawing  o; 
Rigel,  showing  no  fewer  than  ten  dark  lines,  and  b 
1874  Vogel  described  the  Orion  stars  as  giving  spectra  i) 
which  the  metallic  lines  were  few  in  number,  so  difficul 
were  they  to  detect  by  the  eye.  “The  fact  remains,, 
writes  Mr.  Fowler,  “that  it  is  to  photography  that  w 
owe  practically  all  our  knowledge  of  this  interesting  an< 
important  group  of  stars.”  It  is  interesting  to  note,  noq 
that  radium  is  found  to  be  so  closely  associated  wit] 
helium  that  the  lines  of  helium  are  the  most  characteristi! 

feature  of  the  Orion  stars. 

*  *  * 

Skiagraphs  In  the  thesis  on  Radio-active  Substance 
with  Radium,  presented  to  the  Faculte  des  Science; 
cle  Paris  by  Madame  Curie,  and  now  appearing  in  weekl 
sections  in  the  “  Chemical  News,”  there  were  last  wee< 
details  of  the  action  of  these  bodies  in  producing  ski?) 
graphs,  which  suggests  that  eventually,  when  radium  b( 
comes  more  a  commercial  article  than  an  object  of  scientifi 
interest,  as  on  account  of  its  immense  price  it  now  if 
it  may  probably  for  certain  kinds  of  work  supersede  th 
Rontgen  rays  as  produced  in  the  usual  manner.  Madam 
Curie  says: — “It  is  well  known  that,  unless  the  Rontge 
rays  issue  from  a  radient  approaching  a  point,  either  b. 
permitting  them  to  pass  through  an  opaque  diaphragn 
keeping  the  tube  at  a  distance  from  the  object  to  be  skif, 
graphed,  or  by  other  means,  a  completely  sharply  define 
outline  is  not  obtained.”  With  regard  to  the  new  bodiei 
Madame  Curie  observes: — “The  radiographic  action  cl 
the  new  radio-active  bodies  is  very  marked.  However,  th 
method  of  operating  should  be  very  different  with  pole 
nium  and  radium.  Polonium  acts  only  at  very  sho 
distance,  and  its  action  is  considerably  weakened  by  solij 
screens  ;  it  is  practically  annihilated  by  means  of  a  scree! 
of  slight  thickness  (1  m.m.  of  glass).  Radium  acts  at  co 
siderably  greater  distances.  The  radiographic  action 
radium  rays  may  be  observed  at  more  than  two  metre! 
distance  in  air,  even  when  the  active  body  is  enclosed 
a  glass  vessel.  The  rays  acting  under  these  conditio 
belong  to  the  /3  and  y  groups.  Owing  to  the  different 
in  transparency  of  different  materials  to  the  radiograp 
of  different  objects  may  be  obtained  as  in  the  ca 
of  Rontgen  rays.  Metals,  as  a  rule,  are  quite  opaque,  wi 
the  exception  of  aluminium,  which  is  very  transparen 
There  is  no  noteworthy  difference  between  flesh  and  boni 
The  operation  may  be  carried  on  at  a  great  distance  ar 
from  a  source  of  very  small  dimensions;  and  very  de i 
cate  radiographs  are  thus  produced.  The  beauty  of  tl 
radiograph  is  enhanced  by  deflecting  to  one  side  the 
rays  by  means  of  a  magnetic  field,  and  utilising  only  tl 
y  rays.  The  /3  rays  in  traversing  the  object  to  be  radr 
graphed  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  diffusion,  and  thi| 
cause  a  slight  fog.  In  suppressing  them  a  longer  time 
exposure  is  necessary,  but  better  results  are  obtained.” 

*  *  * 

Handy  Electric  The  “  Scientific  American  ”  describes 
Heater.  simple  electric  heater  invented  by  M 

Fernan  0.  Connil,  of  Havana,  Cuba,  which,  for  heath 
a  small  quantity  of  water  in  a  hurry,  should  be  very  usefi 
Mr.  Connil  claims  that  half  a  pint  of  water  can  be  rais( 
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rom  freezing  to  boiling  point  in  only  four  or  five  minutes, 
’he  heater  may  be  cheaply  made.  The  handle  of  the  de¬ 
ice,  which  is  made  of  insulating  material,  is  secured  to  a 
ube  or  cylinder  of  metal  which  surrounds  a  core  of  por- 
elain,  into  which  is  cut  a  spiral  groove  to  receive  the 
mall  platinum  wire  which  acts  as  a  resistance.  An 
rdinary  lamp  cord,  with  double  wires,  passes  through  the 
andle,  one  wire  being  connected  with  the  platinum  re- 
istance  and  the  other  by  means  of  a  set  screw  to  a  metallic 
lug  which  closes  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  To  use  the 
teater,  its  lower  portion  is  submerged  in  the  fluid  to  be 
.eated.  When  the  current  is  turned  on  it  causes  the  wire 
3  become  intensely  hot.  The  heat  is  then  radiated  to  the 
lylinder,  which,  in  turn,  communicates  it  to  the  liquid, 
t  is  stated  that  practically  no  danger  attends  the  use  of 
lie  device,  and  it  can  be  manipulated  by  any  person  of 
rdinarv  intelligence. 

*  *  * 


•rafessor  Professor  Langley  asks  in  a  recent 

^gley^on  number  of  “  Nature”  if  any  one  else  has 

bsorption  in  noticed  the  increased  atmospheric  ab- 

903.  sorption  in  1903  over  that  of  1901-2. 

[e  gives  a  table  of  his  own  observations  with  light  of 
arious  wave-lengths  as  absorbed  this  year  and  in  1901-2. 
le  has  found  that  the  excess  of  transmissibility  of  1901 
nd  1902  over  that  of  the  present  year  varies  from  20  to 
i3  per  cent,  according  to  the  special  wave-length  ex- 
mined.  He  remarks  that  the  decrease  in  transmissibility 
f  the  air  this  year  as  compared  with  last  is  so  marked 
lat  some  local  effect  on  climate  and  vegetable  growth 
light  seem  to  be  probable.  Equally  might  it  be  antici- 
ated  that  photographic  operations  should  be  influenced 
l  a  similar  manner.  The  professor  writes  from  the  Smith- 
rnian  Institution,  Washington,  and  if  any  of  our  readers 
lould  have  noticed  any  diminution  of  the  power  of  the 
ght  this  year,  and  would  send  details  to  him,  it-  would 
jrve  Profesor  Langley’s  purpose  and  aid  the  cause  of 
hence. 

*  -x-  * 


iverteci  Arc  In  the  early  days  of  lighting  by  elec- 
>r  lllumina-  tricity  we  believe  a  patent  was  taken 
on<  out  for  illuminating  a  room  by  indirect 

se  of  the  arc — by  throwing  its  light  upon  the  ceiling 
ad  using  the  ceiling  as  the  source  of  illumina- 
on,  the  arc  itself  being  otherwise  screened, 

irtually  this  is  the  principle  adopted  in  the  familiar 
inbrella-shaped  reflector  used  in  studios  for  portrait 
ork,  so  that,  it  is  evident,  if  any  patent  existed,  it  must  be 
rw  expired.  This  principle  has  been  adopted  under  the 
ame  of  “  inverted  arcs  ”  in  some  of  the  new  class  rooms 
icently  erected  in  extending  accommodation  in  the 
orthern  Polytechnic.  The  chemical  laboratories,  draw- 
tg  office,  and  several  trade  shops  are  thus  lighted.  The 
jisult  is  a  light  so  diffused  as  to  be  almost  shadowless, 
or  certain  classes  of  work  it  needs  no  explanation  to  prove 
3w  useful  the  light  will  be.  It  is  evident  that  exactly 
!  same  principle  might  be  adopted  for  studio  work,  pure 
Lite  screens  taking  the  place  of  t-he  sky-light-  and  side- 
ghts.  In  this  case  the  ordinary  blinds,  if  not  too  near 
the  glass,  would  be  actuated  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
great-  range  of  effect  rendered  available  by  the  assimila- 
on  of  the  effect  to  daylight. 


In  our  notice  of  Fidler’s  Automatic  Dividing  Back  and  Repeating 
anting  Frame  in  last  week’s  Journal,  we  inadvertently  omitted 
mention  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Geo.  Houghton  and  Son,  Limited, 
88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  W.C. ,  and  Mr.  J.  Fallowfie-ld,  of  146, 
taring  Cross  Road,  London,  W. ,  are  also  wholesale  agents  for  it, 
addition  to  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  of  22  and  23  Soho  Square-,  W. 
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EPEE  TRADE  IN  POISONS. 

It  will  be  a  sad  blow  for  the  people  who  have  been  for 
some  years  agitating  in  the  direction  of  an  open  market 
for  arsenic  and,  presumably,  other  deadly  poisons,  to  hear 
that  Messrs.  Alexander  Cross  and  Sons,  Limited,  have 
decided  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  given  by  Sheriff 
Davidson  against  them  in  the  matter  of  a  sale  of  arsenical 
ant-destroyer,  and  in  favour  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society.  This  little  item  of  news  comes  just  at  the  time 
when  the  British  Medical  Association  has  arrived  at  a 
decision  to  communicate  with  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  in  protest  against  any  alteration  in  the  Acts  or 
Statutes  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons  which  would  in 
any  way  tend  to  remove  or  loosen  the  restrictions  already 
existing.  This  practically  unanimous  opposition  of  the 
medical  profession,  combined  with  ■‘'hat  of  the  Coroners 
throughout  the  country  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  retrograde  policy  being  adopted  as  the  outcome  of 
the  Departmental  Report. 

“  The  extent  to  which  Mr.  Alexander  Cross,  M.P.,  is 
connected  with  the  firm  which  bears  his  name  is  not 
clearly  understood.  But  his  connection  with  the  agitation 
which  led  to  the  subsequent  decision  of  the  Lord  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider 
the  sale  of  poisonous  insecticides  and  weed-killers,  is 
sufficiently  well  known  to  most  readers  of  the  ‘  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Journal’  and  others.  That  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  should  ever  have  thought  that  a  part  proprietor  of 
the  Ballinkinrain  Ant-destroyer  was  a  suitable  person  to 
sit  on  the  Committee  is  absolutely  inexplicable.”  Thus 
our  contemporary,  reasonably  enough,  comments  upon  an 
extraordinary  incident.  With  regard  to  the  precious  com¬ 
pound  with  which  some  people  would  like  to  flood  the 
market,  and  for  the  illegal  sale  of  which  Messrs.  A.  Cross 
and  Sons,  Limited,  were  fined  £5  and  costs,  we  know 
that  this  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  mixture  of 
arsenic  with  syrup  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  about 
24  grains  to  the  ounce,  put  up  in  a  16  oz.  medicine 
bottle,  the  whole  costing  about  4d.,  and  retailing  to  the 
user  at  3s.  6d. — a  rate  of  profit  which  should  turn  the 
average  photographer  green  with  envy. 

Since  that  Departmental  Report,  we  have  had  the 
notorious  Chapman  case,  and  the  successful  action  above 
referred  to,  whilst  every  week  has  brought  its  quota  of 
fatal  accidents  and  suicides.  A  woman  at  Kingston  died 
from  carbolic-acid  poisoning.  She  took  the  acid  from  a 
bottle  which  bore  no  label.  The  acid  had  been  obtained 
from  the  local  District  Council,  and  the  store-keeper  of 
that  body  stated  in  evidence  that  it  was  not  his  usual 
custom  to  label  bottles  !  A  man  at  Ashton-on-Mersey  died 
from  drinking  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  mistake  for 
beer.  The  two  liquids  had  been  contained  in  bottles 
standing  side  by  side !  These  are  samples  of  the  usual 
weekly  reports.  They  indicate  the  necessity  for  further 
legislation,  but  not  in  the  direction  which  would  be  pleas¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Alexander  Cross,  M.P.,  and  his  friends. 


Among  the  exhibits  at  the-  Mayor's  scientific  “At  Home”  held 
recently  that  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  was  a  series  of  photos 
of  Surrey — archaeological,  topographical ,  etc.— shown  by  the  Surrey 
Photographic  Survey,  which  is  making  a  complete  collection  of  these 
interesting  pictures.  Is  there  any  reason  why  Fulham  should  not 
follow  the  example  of  Surrey?  The  Fulham  Camera  Club  might  well 
find  ain  outlet  for  the  superabundant  energy  of  itsi  members  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  scheme  of  this  kind  which  would  be  of  lasting  interest  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  borough,  present  and  to  come.  No  doubt 
room  could  be  found  for  the  collection  at  the  central  libraries.— 
Fulham  Chronicle. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  PORTRAIT  COPYRIGHT  CASE. 

In  the  Journal  for  last  week  we  gave  a  report  of  an 
important  case  as  regards  the  copyright  in  portraits  taken 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  As  was  seen  from 
what  was  published,  the  wife  of  the  plaintiff  took  her 
child  to  Langfier  (Ltd.)  to  have  its  portrait  taken.  The 
firm  afterwards  sold,  for  half-a-gumea,  to  Geo.  Newnes 
(Ltd.)  the  right  to  reproduce  the  portrait  in  one  of  their 
publications.  The  plaintiff  then  commenced  an  action 
against  both  Langfier’s  and  Newnes  for  alleged  infringe¬ 
ment  of  copyright.  The  defendants,  while  admitting  the 
reproduction  at  first,  denied  that  the  plaintiff  was  the 
owner  of  the  copyright.  In  their  defence,  Langfier’s  alleged 
that  they  had  the  wife’s  consent  to  the  publication.  This, 
however,  the  lady  denied.  The  defendants’  (Langfier’s) 
Counsel,  in  reply  to  the  learned  Judge,  said  lie  did  not 
contest  the  plaintiff’s  right  to  the  copyright.  The  question 
then  seems,  said  the  Judge,  to  be  whether  the  plaintiff’s 
wife  gave  Langfier’s  permission  to  use  the  photograph. 

As  was  seen  last  week,  the  Jury  found  that  the  lady  had 
not  given  her  consent,  and  awarded  the  plaintiff  damages, 
one  farthing  against  each  defendant.  The  question 
of  judgment  and  costs  was  then  deferred  till  the  next  day ; 
then  it  was  again  adjourned  till  Saturday  last,  when 
judgment  wag  delivered.  In  it  the  learned  Judge  said  he 
agreed  with  the  Jury  that  the  action  was  a  frivolous  one, 
and  he  entered  judgment  for  the  defendants,  who  would 
have  the  general  costs  of  the  action,  and  the  order  to 
take  out  of  Court  the  ten  guineas  which  the  de¬ 
fendants  had  paid  in,  less  the  halfpenny  to  which 
the  plaintiff  was  entitled.  On  the  taxation  the 
plaintiff  would  of  course  get  the  costs  of  the 

one  issue  as  to  permission  on  which  he  had  succeeded. 
To  the  lay  mind  this  case,  taken  with  previous  decisions, 
judged  from  the  reports  that  have  appeared  in  the  daily 
Press,  may  seem  a  little  confusing.  In  the  case  of  Pollard 
v.  The  Photographic  Company,  and  Stedall  v.  Houghton — 
cases  in  which  the  photographers  had  used  the  customers’ 
negatives  for  their  own  purposes— injunctions,  with  costs, 
were  granted ;  but  so  far  as  we  remember,  damages  were  not 
claimed.  In  the  case  last  week,  they  were,  ?.nd  nominal 
ones  were  awarded,  but  without  costs,  and  an  injunction 
was  refused,  though  the  defendants  gave  an  undertaking 
not  to  issue  any  more  copies. 

On  the  second  day’s  proceedings  the  defendants’  (Lang¬ 
fier’s)  Counsel  raised  a  point  that  did  not  seem,  according 
to  the  reports,  to  have  been  mooted  at  the  trial.  He  sub¬ 
mitted  that  no  action  could  be  maintained  under  the  Copy¬ 
right  Act  in  respect  to  anything  done  before  registration, 
and  that  in  this  case  an  the  acts  complained  of  were  done 
before  registration.  The  Act  is  quite  clear  on  that  point, 
but,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  referred  to  during  the  trial  of  the  action.  In 
delivering  his  judgment,  Mr.  Justice  Bigham  remarked 
that  in  this  case  there  was  no  violation  after  registration, 
and  that,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  the  plaintiff  had  no 
claim  for  any  remedy.  Furthermore,  he  said,  as  to  the 
violation  of  the  plaintiff’s  rights  before  the  registration, 
that  formed  the  subject  for  damages,  which  the  Jury  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  awarding  a  farthing  damages  against  each 
defendant.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  damages 
were  awarded  for  the  illegal  uses  made  of  the  negative,  and 
not  for  infringement  of  copyright. 


We  have  received  from  thf  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  of 
54,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. ,  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  some  48 
lxigos,  which  deals  with  a  large  selection  of  photographic  accessories, 
hand  cameras,  stand  cameras,  opera  and  field  glasses,  prism  bino¬ 
culars,  etc. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  “  TIME  DEVELOPMENT” 
ARGUMENT. 

II. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  point  of  normal  ex¬ 
posure  has  been  selected  well  below  or  short  of  that  amount 
which  begins  to  create  the  flat,  insipid  effect  of  overtiming  a* 
noticed  in  the  dulling  of  the  characteristic  of  the  texture  ol 
the  surface  photographed.  These  cloth  strips  are  now  given 
such  a  normal  exposure  for  a  certain  emulsion  that  is  used/ 
and  the  result  developed  in  rodinal  and  water  at  normal  tem¬ 
perature  and  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  30.  Particulars  : — Image! 
appeared  in  10  seconds  ;  developed  for  negative  to  arrive  at1 
a  contrast  factor  of  1:16,  which  is  high  enough,  provided  the 
steps  proceed  in  correct  relation  to  each  other,  for  almost  anj 
of  the  printing  processes  ;  development  factor  employed  to  bring 
to  required  opacity  contrast:  30;  developed,  therefore,  30  times 
ten  seconds  or  five  minutes  ;  curve  showing  the  progression  of  the 
opacity  steps,  taking  a  rise  of  1cm.  as  representing  the  extreme- 
contrast  of  1  : 16. 


Another  plate  was  exposed  £  normal.  Particulars  :— Appear 
ance  time,  11  seconds  ;  developed  for  same  contrast ;  develop 
ment  factor  required,  25  (about) ;  time  of  development  35  by  13 
seconds,  or  6  minutes  25  seconds.  Curve  showing  opacity  pro 
gressdon  :  — 


Another  J  normal: — Appearance  time,  13  seconds ;  same  cor 
trast  obtained  ;  factor  required,  50  ;  time  developed,  50  by  1 
seconds,  or  about  11  minutes.  Graduation  curve:  — 


Another  \  normal :  — Appearance  time,  16  seconds  ;  same  co 
trast  obtained  ;  factor  required,  80  ;  time  developed,  80  by 
seconds,  or  about  21  minutes.  Curve  :  — 


In  giving  intentional  over-exposures  up  to  32  times  norm: 
it  was  found  that  at  about  8  times  normal  the  emulsion,  eve 
where  the  strip  having  no  value  at  all  in  the  subject  was  e: 
posed,  developed  with  considerable  rapidity.  This  was.  o 
account  of  the  exposure  that  it  obtained  from  the  even  illumm; 
tion  of  the  bellows  interior.  The  factor  30  was  used  through 
out  and  the  time  of  appearance  and  the  contrast  factor  betwee 
the  thickest  and  thinnest  parts  of  the  different  negatives 
given  : — Times  normal  exposure,  2  ;  appearance  time,  9  second, 
resulting  contrast,  1:15.  Times  normal  exposure,  4;  appea 
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nee  time,  8  seconds  ;  resulting  contrast,  1  : 13.  Times  normal 
xposure,  8 ;  appearance  time,  7  seconds ;  resulting  contrast, 

:  10.  Times  normal  exposure,  16  ;  appearance  time,  6  seconds  ; 
•Bsulting  contrast,  1:6.  Times  normal  exposure,  32;  appear- 
nce  time,  5  seconds  ;  resulting  contrast,  1  : 3.  The  intermediate 
rtinic  values  in  the  subject  crowd  up  by  over-exposure  toward  the 
ighest  opacities  of  the  negative,  and  consequently  by  that 
lethod  an  emulsion  may  be  made  to  receive  and  register  a 
reater  range  of  actinic  contrasts  in  the  subject,  with  a  sacrifice 
lways  of  finer  texture  characteristics  and  a  gain  in  the  effects 
f  atmosphere  or  “tone.”  The  over- timing  makes  the  curve  go 
pward  at  all  parts,  separating  it  entirely  from  the  so-called 
clear  glass  ”  condition  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  as 
iven.  Now,  suppose  that  the  subject  had  been  arranged  with 


nly  the  three  higher  values  in  it — those  of  32,  16,  and  8 
ctinos — and  that  the  same  exposures  had  been  given  through- 
at.  The  characteristic  action  of  the  intentional  variation  of 
xposure  in  that  case  may  be  seen  in  the  negatives  that  were 
iken  from,  the  whole  subject  by  simply  noting  the  difference 
stween  the  curves  of  graduation  that  were  created  from  those 
iree  values  in  the  different  negatives.  The  contrast  factors 
e-tween  the  opacity  steps  resulting  from  the  values  32  and  8 
re  given  below  :  — 

lines,  Nor.  Ex.  32  16  8,4  2  nor.  J  J  g- 

pacity  Contrast  1 :  If  1 :  2  1 :  2|  1 :  2f  1:3£  1:4  1:4  1:5  1 :  7! 

It  ;s  clearly  seen,  therefore,  that  actinic  values  that  are  close 
igether  in  the  picture  field  may  be  separated  more  or  less 
i  the  negative  by  intentional  under  or  over  normal  exposure  of 
rose  surfaces  to  the  emulsion,  or  by  providing  for  the  desired 
pacity  steps  in  the  analysis  of  the  actinic  condition  of  the 
icture  field  and  the  creation  of  the  latent  image.  In  my 
union,  the  most  fascinating  branch  of  photography,  that 
ranch  which  requires  the  finest  considerations  between  cause 
ad  effect,  which  brings  us  as  artisans  into  the  knowledge  of 
ie  great  chemical  actinism,  which  makes  photography,  and 
hich  forms  99-100ths  of  all  our  formulas  ;  that-branch  which 
ves  us  a  straight  and  open  path  up  which  we  may  walk  toward, 
ie  comprehension  of  Nature’s  characteristics  as  displayed  in  the 
sual  field  before  our  eyes,  and  thus  uncover  new  truths  which 
ay  become  of  sendee  in  the  education  of  the  eye  and  in  the 
roadest  study  of  aid  ;  this  branch  of  photography  I  consider 
i  be  the  art  of  creating  “  latent  images.” 

If  we  learn,  then,  what  we  are  doing  as  we  look  upon  the 
3ld  which  we  are  about  to  photograph,  and  will  be  able  to 
■e  from  cause  to  effect  far  enough  to  create  the  latent  image 
bich  will  have  the  inherent  capacity  to  develop  into  the  kind 
opacity  steps  which  we  had  previously  decided  upon,  it  is 
■en  that  so  far  as  control  is  concerned  we  could  not  possibly 
:ilise  more.  Until  we  h-a-ve  that  power  of  knowledge,  however, 
is  perfectly  logical  to  utilise  the  power  that  we  now  have, 
nd,  again,  it  never  has  transpired,  in  the  history  of  the  world 
iat  many  people  could  do  things  the  same  way.  We  are  so 
ippily  made,  and  the  broadest  thing  that  we  can  do  for  our- 
lves  is  to  recognise  that  truth,  and  respect  in  others  their 
anner  of  doing  good  things  or  of  getting  good  results.  So 
r  as  my  own  nature  is  concerned,  however,  it  has  been  with  the 
’eatest  pleasure  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  truths 
Nature  as  pertaining  to  actinism  as  a  quality  of  surfaces  those 
ws  which,  when  used  in  combination  with  the  character  of 


the  sensitive  emulsion,  were  able  to  free  me  from  the  necessity 
of  utilising  the  control  which  manipulation  of  developer  will 
give.  To  me,  that  little  amount  of  waiting  which  is  to  disclose 
just  how  the  developer  shall  be  modified,  that  moment  after  the 
application  of  the  first  developer,  which  so  many  workers  find 
so  thrillingly  interesting,  to  me  that  moment  little  by  little 
was  converted  into  a  confession  of  weakness.  I  gradually  began 
to  wonder  why  it  was  that  I  did  not  know  with  certainty  what 
was  about  to  transpire.  I  began  to  realise  that  I  alone  was 
responsible  for  all  that  had  been  done  up  to  that  point,  from  the 
breaking  of  the  package  in  which  the  plate  or  film  was  packed 
to  the  moment  that  I  was  wondering  what  would  have  to  be 
done  to  correct  some  mistake  that  I  had  previously  committed. 
These  thoughts  led  me  closer  into  the  study  of  actinism  as  an 
exact  condition,  and  since  that  time  my  enjoyment  of  photo¬ 
graphy  has  been  much  deeper  and  of  a  higher  kind  than  before. 
In  actual  practice  I  have  found  it,  within  the  last  year,  unneces¬ 
sary  even  to'  develop  by  factor,  and  have  substituted  “  time  ” 
development  instead.  (We  should  not  confuse  the  two  terms  : 
“Factorial  development”  is  development  “by  factor”; 
“  time  ”  development  is  simply  development  “  by  time,” 
or  a  fixed  length  of  time  by  the  watch.)  I  have  not 
se&ry  an  image  develop  for  eight  months,  my  work 
being  done  on  film  and  in  a  developing  machine,  anl 
during  that  time  I  have  not  lost  a  single  exposure  through 
faulty  develorment,  although  during  three  months  of  that  time 
I  developed  over  a  hundred  exposures  a  week.  I  state  these 
facts  simply,  to  show  that  the  control  which  is  possible  in  com¬ 
position  and'  choice  of  exposure  is  more  than  adequate  in  prac¬ 
tice.  It  allows  for  a  great  simplification  in  methods  and  greater 
cleanliness  and  speed  in  the  work.  These  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  the  experiments-  made  are  based  on  the  material  used. 
Other  emulsions  might  require  their  characteristics  discovered 
by  a  like  set  of  experiments.  Also  different  developers  might 
render  slightly  different  results.  What  one  must  do  is  to  tho¬ 
roughly  know  the  line  with  which  they  work,  then  by  fixing  the 
developer  at  normal  as  well’ as  the  temperature,  and  by  knowing 
exactly  what  normal  exposure  is  with  the  emulsion  used,  and 
varying  that  exposure  according  to  the  conditions  in  the  picture 
field,  it  will  be  possible  to  develop  by  factor  (which  may  be 
varied  to  suit  the  exposure  and  effects  desired).  Or  one  may 
quickly  get  that  confidence  that  will  enable  time  development 
to  be  employed.  I  have  arrived  at  •  this  method  of  working 
on  the  simple  principle  that  “  enough  is  enough.”  I  consider  it 
^correct  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  comprehend  every  step 
as" if  occurs  in  regular  order,  and  to  accomplish  all  the  con¬ 
trolling  that  is  possible  in  each  before  passing  to  the  next. 
This  method  is  the  only  one  that  does  not  tolerate  and  freely 
allow  the  making  of  mistakes.  And  if  in  these  first  two  possible 
fields  for  control  there  is  found  more  than  sufficient  means  for 
the  ends  desired,  I  am  sure  that  any  worker  will  find  it  a 
pleasure)  to  investigate  these  fields  more  closely,  and  by  sys¬ 
tematic  thought  arrive  at  the  solution  of  “  control  ”  in  the 
creation  of  the  latent  image,  where  thei'e  are  no  bottles  to 
handle  and  no  mess  to  clean  up.  These  fields  are  preventive, 
and  more  purely  mental  in  their  character  than  is  that  of  con¬ 
trol  by  manipulation  of  developer  F.  M.  Steadman. 

Rochester  (N.Y.),  U.S.A. 

— - -♦ - 

The  Photochrom  Company,  Limited,  of  35  and  36,  Hosier  Lane, 
Snow  Hill,  London,  E.C.,  are  issuing  a  postcard  collector’s  bureau, 
which  is  constructed  to  bold  1,C00  cards,  and  affords  a  methodical 
manner  of  keeping  a  collection.  The  bureau  consists  of  a  box 
divided  into  a  number  of  partitions  on  the  index  file  system,  contain¬ 
ing  divisions  for  each  of  the  English  counties,  whereby  the  collector 
is  enabled  to  immediately  pick  on  any  card  he  or  she  may  wish. 
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“TALK  OVER  THE  COUNTER.” 

By  the  Amateur  Optician. 

The  new  series  of  the  “  Practical  Photographer  ”  has  been 
received  with  very  general  approval.  As  a  more  or  less  regular 
contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  “  P.  P.”  in  its  early  dajs,  and 
on  occasions  subsequently  when,  as  one  may  say,  it  got  into  its 
teens,  I  naturally  take  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  this 
well-dressed  contemporary.  In  the  early  series,  we  may  re¬ 
member,  “  hands  across  the  sea  ”  was  a  feature,  and  the  entente 
corcliale  with  our  American  cousins  was  insisted  upon  with  warn, 
not  to  say  roseate,  enthusiasm.  There  was  a  remarkable  and 
real  ghost  story  narrated  in  one  number  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  only  one  I  put  any  faith  in.  Had  I  not  known  the  parties 
concerned  very  well  indeed,  I  might  “  hev  hed  ma  doots  ”  ! 

The  present  “  P.  P.”  is  admirable  in  every  respect  except  the 
colour  of  the  cover  ;  the  reproductions  inside,  apart  from  their 
pictorial  value,  appear  to  me  wonderfully  familiar.  I  suppose 
it  is  that  every  one  of  us,  of  the  older  brigade,  must  have 
seen  these  colours  and  tones  years  and  years  ago.  It  is  certain 
that  some  of  us — original  bromide  workers — produced,  acci¬ 
dentally  perhaps,  bromides  with  tones  fearfully  and  wonder¬ 
fully  realistic  ;  so  much  so  that  we  hurried  them  into  the  dark¬ 
room,  W.  P.  B.,  without  loss  of  time,  for  fear  any  of  our 
photographic  friends  should  see  them.  Tempora  mutantur,  of 
course,  and  we  look  at  things  with  other  eyes,  but  I  often 
regret  more  than  one  of  those  cast-out  prints.  For  it  is 
possible  that,  suitably  framed,  and  exhibited  at  the  right  time, 
it  might  have  brought  me  fame,  and  perhaps  shekels. 

Talking  of  ghost  stories,  I  heard  recently,  at  first  hand, 
from  a  relative  who  is  a  reverend  rector  in  an  Eastern  county. 
When  a  small  boy  he  lived  for  several  years  with  his  nurse 
in  an  old  house  adjoining  the  quay  of  a  seaport  town  ;  he 
was  sitting  one  afternoon  on  a  stool  near  the  window  of  one 
of  the  sitting  rooms  when  the  door  opened  suddenly  and  a 
face  peered  round  the  opened  door.  The  lad  looked  round, 
and  saw  the  face  distinctly.  He  describes!  it  as  “  a  thin 
parchment-coloured  visage,  with  piercing,  deep-set  eyes,”  which 
disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  and  the  door  shut  to  in 
the  same  mysterious  manner.  There  was  no  one  in  the  house 
at  the  time  but  the  child  and  his  nurse,  and  no  one  had 
entered.  The  lad’s  story  was  discredited  at  the  time,  but  years 
after  it  was  admitted  to  him  that  the  house  was  known  to  be 
haunted,  and  that  other  people  had  at  various  times  seen  the 
same  face.  My  reverend  relative  has  arrived  at  the  threescore 
years  and  ten  limit,  is  as  healthy  and  hearty  in  mind  and 
body  as  man  could  wish  to  be,  but  he  remembers  that  day  as  if 
it  had  been  yesterday. 


A  friend  of  mine,  a  chemist,  tells  me  two  weird  tales  ;  one 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  and  relates  to'  a  certain 
house  in,  I  think,  Nottingham.  The  house  was  occupied  by 
two  maiden  ladies,  of  uncertain  age,  and  staid  mien,  and 
there  was  a  veritable  ghost,  supposed  to  have  been  a  former  and 
much  attached  resident  of  the  place.  This  apparition  now  and 
then  appeared,  walked  or  glided  through  one  or  more  rooms, 
and  then  vanished.  The  ladies  admit  that  they  were  startled 
at  first,  but  gradually  got  used  to  the  visitations,  and,  as  one 
of  them  expressed  it  to  my  friend,  “we  take  no  notice  of  her 
now  ”  !  I  suggested  that  the  ladies  might  be  inclined  to  take 
a  boarder,  in  which  event  I  knew  a  man  with  a  camera,  and  an 
insatiable  curiosity,  who  would  be  pleased  to  go  there  for  a 
time,  but  the  answer  was  disappointing,  and  was  to  the  effect 
that  “  he  had  seen  nothing  of  the  ladies  for  some  time  now, 
and  did  not  know  their  whereabouts” — spirited  away,  no 
doubt.  There  is  too  much  of  the  will-o’-the-wisp  business  about 
these  tales  for  one’s  entire  satisfaction. 


The  same  gentleman  tells  me  a  circumstantial  tale  about  I 
“spirit”  prescription.  A  lady  of  most  respectable  appearand 
handed  him  one  day  a  prescription  about  which  there  waj 
nothing  remarkable  except  that  it  had  the  look,  easily  detecte 
by  the  trained  dispenser  of  medicines,  invariably  noticed  o 
prescriptions  which  have  been  copied  by  the  laity.  (I  fed 
bound  in  the  interest  of  strict  fact  to  put  this  in,  though  i 
spoils  the  story  somewhat.)  Something  was  evidently  said  wit 
reference  to  this  point,  because  some  conversation  resulted,  i 
the  course  of  which  the  lady  asserted  that  the  prescriptio; 
was  the  work  of  a  “medium.”  This  person  was  by  professioi 
an  engine-driver,  with  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  averag 
intelligence  of  his  class  ;  wdien,  however*,  under  mesmeric  ir 
fluence  he  was  able  to  not  only  diagnose  but  prescribe 
remedy,  and  write  out  his  prescription  ;  some  remarkable  cured 
etc.,  etc.,  were  mentioned.  When  in  his  normal  condition  thl 
man  knows  no  more  about  physic  than  a  cow  does  of  Rontgej 
rays.  Here,  again,  is  one  foiled.  I  could  see  the  copy  in  th 
prescription  book,  but  no  one  can  put  me  “on  the  scent”  c 
this  remarkable  engine-driver!  What  splendid  copy  it  woul 
make  to  get  hold  of  a  genuine  “  spook  ”  prescription !  4s 
is,  I  can  only  conclude  that  the  man  possesses  a  “  book  c 
diseases  and  formulae,”  and  copies  something  out  when  requires 
I  know  chemists  pretty  well  as  a  class,  and  am  aware  th; 
some  of  them  have  considerable  facility  in  the  way  of  embellish 
ment;  but  I  really  do  not  think  this  particular  individu;! 
intends  to  deceive  me,  having  most  prodigious  faith  in  tf 
matter  himself. 


An  all-the-y ear-round  query  is,  How  can  I  enlarge?  or  cop; 
as  the  case  may  be.  I  have  found  that  an  ocular  demonstr; 
tion  with  a  simple  enlarger  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  and  tall 
Premising  that  I  am  the  happy  possessor  of  a  rocmy  uark-roo] 


with  window  open  to  daylight  or  artificial  illuminant,  I  wou 
say  here  that  the  arrangement  figured  below  shows  the  inquii 
at  once  what  he  has  to  aim  at  in  the  making  of  enlarg< 
images,  and  how  the  apparatus — whatever  it  maybe — must  bes 
out.  A  reference  to  the  figure  will  indicate  that  the  apparat 
is  a  simple  box  about  four  feet  in  length,  with  inside  dime 
sions  equal  to  a  whole  plate  ;  it  is  practically  something  like 
couple  of  large-size  whole-plate  negative  boxes  placed  ei 
to  end,  with  the  grooving  removed  except  for  a  few  inch 
at  each  end,  and  at  a  point  five  to  seven  inches  from  o: 
end  ;  the  box  figured  is  not  light-tight  it  is  used  in  the  dar 
room — put  any  amateur  with  a  little  skill  could  make  a  bo 
enlarger  of  this  pattern,  and,  having  fixed  the  focus  for 
enlargement  from,  say,  quarter  to  whole  plate,  make  the  affa 
light-proof,  in  which  case  a  sliding  shutter,  to  work  at  the.  a 
of  the  lens,  might  be  supplementary  to  the  shutter  or  hmg 
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icor  fitted  to  the  front.  In  the  opposite  end  to  “  e,”  I  have  a 
3in.  circular  hole,  into  which  a  cork  is  fitted  ;  removing  the 
cork,  presuming  that  one  is  focussing  upon  a  piece  of  ground 
?lass,  a  clear  view  is  obtained  of  the  projected  image ;  in  the 
Drdinary  way,  however,  I  use  a  piece  of  white  paper  in  a 
4  Kodak  ”  film  carrier  (made  up  of  thin  strips  of  wood  with  a 
metal  rim),  upon  which,  with  the  box  open,  the  enlargement  is 
;hrown  and  viewed  ;  if  an  exposure  is  to  be  made,  a  piece  of 
bromide  paper  is  substituted  for  the  plain  paper,  taking  care, 
Df  course,  to  replace  the  carrier  in  the  proper  groove.  Pro¬ 
viding  a  small  rectilinear  lens  of  six  inches  focus,  or  there- 
ibouts,  the  distances  would  be  approximately  from  B  to  C  7^in., 
md  from  C  to  D  30in. 


X  made  a  note  recently  with  reference  to  the  late  Barnard 
•Simpson  Proctor,  P.I.C.  The  article  therein  referred  to  was, 
:  find,  read  before  the  members  of  the  Newcastle  Society,  and 
Dublished  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  in  March,  1885.  It 
leems  to  me  to  treat  the  subject  exhaustively,  and  any  student 
nterested  in  pinhole  photography  will  find  it  worth  his  while 
o  look  up  this  volume. 

Turning  over  the  pages  of  an  earlier  volume  (1884),  I  came 
.cross  a  little  item  which  will  also  interest  many  of  Mr. 
doctor’s  friends.  Speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  permanence 
f  silver  prints — a  paper  on  the  subject  had  been  read  by  Mr. 
it.  S.  Freeman— Mr.  Proctor  said  “  he  had  no  prints  by  him  ; 
e  had  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Swan  and  Mr.  Pattinson  pro- 
uced  many  years  ago  the  first  prints  ever  done  in  Newcastle  ; 
hey  were  on  plain  paper,  salted  and  sensitised  ;  but  they 
aded  very  quickly.”  The  whole  discussion,  in  which  Mr. 

.  B.  Payne,  Mr.  J.  P  Gibson,  Mr.  P.  M.  Laws,  Mr.  Ed. 
awyer,  and  other  veterans  took  part,  must  have  been  very 
iteresting,  and  deserved  a  fuller  report  than  appears  to  have 
een  sent  to  the  press. 

Turning  the  leaves  of  these  old  volumes  of  twenty  years  ago, 
-e  come  across  little  items  which  set  us  thinking ;  but  we 
ike  small  interest  now  in  collodion  and  emulsions  of  that  ilk, 
nd  many  of  the  old  workers  are  forgotten !  I  wonder  how 
lany  of  the  multitudes  of  readers  of  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle’s 
orks  are  aware  that  the  eminent  author  is  an  expert  photo- 
I'apher !  I  use  the  verb  advisedly,  for  the  art  of  taking  photo- 
raphs,  once  acquired,  especially  after  the  preliminary  labour  of 
Late  making  and  sensitising,  in  the  days  when  one  had  per- 
■rce  to  prepare  all  the  material,  cannot  surely  be  forgotten, 
he  Doctor  figures  in  these  pages  on  many  occasions  in  terms 
hich  make  it  clear  that  he  was,  and  no  doubt  is,  able  not 
dy  to  take  a  good  picture  himself,  but  tell  others  how  to  do 
.  Altogether,  I  find  the  name  attached  to  over  a  dozen  articles 
i  photography  and  the  use  of  the  camera. 

The  many  users  of  dry  cells,  so  much  used  nowadays  for 
ectric  bells  and  night-light  illumination,  etc.,  find  that  at 
critical  moment  the  bell  refuses  to  ring  or  the  lamp  to  give 
it  its  accustomed  refulgence.  The  hint  following  is  given  for 
hat  it  is  worth,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  if  one  cares  to  take  the 
ouble,  these  cells  may  be  given  a  new  lease  of  life  by  treat- 
g  them  in  a  simple  manner;  e.g.,  remove  the  cell  from  its 
iter  paper  covering,  and  with  a  suitable  tool  drill  several 
)les  in  the  zinc  casing  ;  having  then  prepared  a  strong  solu- 
m  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (sal  ammoniac),  immerse  the 
11  therein  for  a  few  hours ;  if  we  now  test  the  cell  with  a  volt- 
eter  we  shall  find  that  the  cell  is  to  an  extent  rejuvenated  ; 
will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ring  the  bell  as  well  as  ever ; 
)W  long  this  new  life  lasts  is  of  course  a  matter  of  experiment, 
it,  speaking  generally,  it  seems  clear  that,  with  an  occasional 
P  in  the  sal  ammoniac  solution,  the  life  of  the  cell  may  be 
’olonged  for  several  months. 


LETTERS  FROM  A  SUCCESSFUL  PHOTOGRAPHER  TO 
HIS  SON. 

I. 

Dear  John, — It’s  all  very  well  for  you  and  a  lot  of  other  young 
fellows  who’ve  just  joined  the  K.K.  Lehr  und  Versuchaustalt  to 
think  that  because  you’ve  been  there  just'  a  fortnight  that  you  can 
write  and  tell  me  how  to  run  this  gallery.  Of  course,  it’s  excusable 
in  you  because  your  ma  has  just  fattened  you  up  on  flapdoodle- 
and  bunkum1,  and  you've  come  to  think  that  the  old  man  is  a  fool 
and  can  do  nothing  but  foot  bills  for  you.  That  is  so,  of  course y 
I  mean  as  regards  footing  the  bills,  but  I  don’t  quite  know  whether 
the  old  man,  and  that’s  me,  is  such  a  fool  as  you  think. 

Of  course,  I  can  quite  understand  that  when  you  go  to  these 
classes  you  hear  lots  of  things  that  you  never  dreamt  of  before,, 
and  lots  of  things  which  I've  not  toll  you,  and  because  I’ve  not 
told  you,  you  seem  to  think  that  I  don’t  know  ’em.  Well,  that 
may  bo  so,  but  anyway,  your  letter  was  welcome,  and  I’m  sending 
you  a  banker’s  draft  that  ought  to  run  you  for  at  least  another 
month.  I  say  it  ought  to,  not  that  I  expect  it  will,  because  I 
know  when  a  new  hand  gets  on  to  the  silver  bath  or  the  chloride 
of  gold  tubes,  they  go  mighty  quick.  It’s  the  old  steady  hands, 
like  me,  that  know'  how  to  use  the  one  and  spare  the  other  that 
saves  money. 

Your  tip  as  to  the  making  of  dry  plates  is  no  doubt  good ;  youi 
say  that  you’ve  done  nothing  else  since  you’ve  been  the  to,  but 
make  dry  plates,  and  that  you’ve  got'  plates  that  no  English  maker- 
can  touch.  I  take  your  word  for  it,  because  unless  he  travelled 
for  seventy-two  hours  on  stretch  he  couldn’t ;  but  I  started  making: 
dry  plates  before'  you  were  bom,  and  before  the  attraction  of  atoms 
led  me  to  marry  your  mother,  and  I  made  ’em  for  three  years,  andl 
I  know  something  about  dry  plates.  I  bought  enough  experience- 
then  to  let  me  know  that  it’s  far  cheaper  to  pay  some  man  to 
niake  ’em  for  me  than  to  worry  about  it.  I  don’t  mind  paying, 
even,  three  shillings  a  dozen  for  half  plates,  with  25  per  cent,  and 
five  per  cent.  off.  Mine1  used  to  cost  all  the  way  up  to  nine  or 
ten  shillings  a  dozen,  when  I  came  to  reckon  out  loss  of  time  and 
material. 

I  know  time  don’t  count  with  you.  If  you  got  down  to  the- 
gallery  at  11,  and  saw  one  pretty  girl,  and  made  four  bad  negatives, 
in  an  hour,  none  of  which  brought'  an  order,  3-ou  thought'  you’d, 
dene  a  goed  day’s  work.  It  was  not  enough,  and  you  ahvays  liked 
this  because  she  occasionally  allowed  you  to  lift  a.  lock  of  hair  and 
place  it  in  its  proper  position,  and  Gubbins  has  told  me  that  you: 
enlarged — -no ;  that’s  not  the  word  I  want — you  raved  about  the- 
soft  wavy  tendrils,  etc.,  till  he  got  sick.  Well,  these  soft  wavy 
tendrils  are  all  due  to*  some  hair-curlers,  or  frizetta,  or  something,, 
and  whilst  they  may  be  nice  they  don’t  bring  in  cash  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  room,  and  Gubbins  says  that'  the  longer  you  look  about  a 
girl’s  hair  the  uglier  she  got,  and  the  worse  the  negative  ;  that’s, 
what  partially  mad©  me  send  you  to  Vienna,  because  everybody 
has  been  talking  such  a.  lot  about'  the  school,  and  I  thought  that 
it  you  didn’t  learn  anything  else,  you’d  at  least  learn  that  photo¬ 
graphy  wasn’t  all  pretty  girls  and  soft  wavy  tendrils. 

Still,  I  want  you  to  know*  that  whilst  I’m  always  open  to  learn,. 

I  don’t  always  want  to*  knowr  the  last  lesson  you’ve  had.  Don’t 
you  forget'  that  1  started  photography  when  some  of  the  men  whc» 
are  teaching  you  weren’t'  born,  and  though  I  may  not  know  the 
exact  chemical  equation  to  describe  what  happens  when  you  drop 
a  15  x  12  negative  on  the  dark-room  floor,  you  may  bet  your 
last  trouser  button  I  know'  the  negative  is  no  good. 

No!  the  old  man  may  be  a  fool — in  some  things — but  he  knows- 
enough  to  run  this  gallery  and  its  five  branches  successfully,  at 
least  well  enough  to  keep  you  for  this  last  twenty  years,  and  put 
a  bit  away  as  well,  and  he  sees  no  reason  to  alter  his  particular 
method  of  business  till  there’s  a  drop  hi  the  receipts,  then  he’ll  ask. 
you  to  chip  in. 

You  seem  to  forget  I  started  photography  just  after  the  Daguer¬ 
reotype  craze,  and  for  years  prepared  my  own  wet  bath  and  dry 
collodion  emulsion,  and  w'a.s  for  years  also  one  of  the  leading  lis¬ 
teners  at  the  Photographic  Club  in  the  early  days  of  dry -plat  ra¬ 
w'd' k.  I  say  advisedly,  listeners,  because  I  never  found  that  any- 
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anan.  who  opened  his  mouth  too  wide  and  told  others  of  his 
experiences  and  troubles  and  the  ways  out  ever  got-  much  forwarder. 

This  reminds  me  of  Whitehead,  who’s  been  dead  a  good  many 
years  now,  but  he  was  the  best  tempered  and  most  generous  man 
I  ever  struck.  You  had  but-  to  t-e-ll  him  that  you’d  got  some  trouble, 
.and  he’d  spend  a  month  on  the  job,  and  find  out-  the  cause  and 
remedy,  and  when  he’d  got-  there,  he’d  come  up  and  tell  you  -the 
whole  tiling  till  you  knew  as  much  or  more  than  he  did.  Well, 
this  was  nice,  for  you,  but-  I  remember  that  some  years  ago,  after 
his  death,  a  collection  was  made  on  behalf  of  his  widow  and  children, 
-and  that  he  didn’t  leave  enough  cash  to  find  his-  own  long  box. 

This  is  nut  my  principle.  My  idea  has  always  been  that  I’ve  got 
.a  duty  to  mankind,  and  that  is-  to  provide-  for  my  descendants, 
and  to  leave  enough  to  keep  me  in  my  old  age,  and  yer  ma,  too, 
when  we  bolt-h  get  past  work.  One  of  these  days  you’ll  strike 
that  idea,  and  then  you’ll  alter  your  behaviour' — at  least,  I  hope  so. 

No- ;  you  may  take-  it  from  me  that  the  man  who-  begins  to-  play 
with  making  his  own  plates-  is  a  heaven -made  a-sjs — his  may  not 
■know  it — but  it  is  so  all  along,  and  when  he’s  burnt  his  fingers, 
.as  I  have  mine,  he’ll  let  it  alone,  and  let  some  one-  else  do-  it. 

Of  course,  there’s  profit  in,  it,  otherwise,  do  you  suppose  -that 
there  would  be  so  many  do  it  now  ?  and  mind  you,  some  of  them 
pay  121s  per  cent,  dividend,  which,  taking  things  all  round  into 
consideration,  is  not  so  bad ;  but  then  if  I  see  40  per  cent.  I’m 
satisfied. 

I’ll  be  glad,  as  will  yer  ma,  to  hear  how  you’re  getting  on,  but 
Gubbins  has  juist  told  me  he’s  tried  your  emulsion  formula,  and 
if  I’m  going  to  start  making  it,  he’ll  retire  with  a  month’s  notice. 
Well,  you  know  Gubbins,  he  can’t  write  his  name  properly,  but  1 
•can  tell  you  that  he’s  no  fool  operator,  and  neither  is  yer  pa. 

Aquarius  Smith. 

- — - — ♦ - - 

COPYRIGHT  CASE 

lx  the  action  of  “  Holmes  v.  Langfier  (Limited)  and  George  Newnes 
•{Limited),”  in  which  a  special  jury  of  the  King’s  Bench  Division  found 
•a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  and  awarded  him  a  farthing  damages  against 
•each  of  the  defendants,  Mr.  Scrutton,  for  the  plaintiff,  applied  last 
■week  to  Mr.  Justice  Bingham  for  judgment  against  both  defendants. 
As  against  George  Newnes  (Limited)  he  said  he  was  entitled  to  an 
injunction  and  an  order  for  the  delivery  up  of  all  copies  of  the  journal 
■“  Woman’s  Life,”  which  contained  a  portrait  of  the  plaintiff’s  daughter. 
The  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  the  copyright  in  the  photograph,  and  as 
the  defendants  denied  his  right  down  to  trial  he  was  entitled  to  judg¬ 
ment  on  that  issue  with  costs. 

Mr.  Justice  Bingham  :  Before  I  grant  an  injunction  I  suppose  I  have 
tbo  be  satisfied  that  there  is  an  intention  to  disseminate  these  things. 

Mr.  Scrutton  :  I  think  not,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Bingham:  Is  it  not  a  general  rule  not, to  grant  an  in¬ 
junction  unless  it  appears  that  the  person  against  whom  it  is  asked 
lias  evidenced  some  intention  of  doing  the  act  to  be  prohibited? 

Mr.  Scrutton  :  When  a  defendant  denies  down  to  trial  a  person’s 
•copyright  in  a  picture  an  injunction  is  always  granted. 

Mr  .Justice  Bingham  :  The  only  question  is  one  of  costs.  I  do  not 
'think  at  present  I  can  allow  you  to  have  your  costs,  because,  having 
.regard  to  the  expression  of  the  jury,  this  action  was  a  frivolo-us  one, 
which  ought  not-  to  have  been  cornu -ended. 

Mr.  Scrutton,  continuing,  said  that  Langfier  (Limited)  had  also 
■denied  the  plaintiff’s  right  down  to  trial,  and  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  an  injunction  and  an  order  for  the  delivery  up  of  the  enlarged 
'photograph. 

Mr.  LowenthaJ,  for  Langfier  (Limited),  submitted  that  no  action 
could  bo  maintained  under  the  Copyright  Act  in  respect  of  anything 
done  before  registration,  and  that  in  this  case  all  the  acts  com¬ 
plained  of  were  done  before  registration.  The  Court  would  not  grant 
an  injunction  in  a  case  which  the  jury  had  described  as  frivolous. 

Mr.  Hears,  for  Mr.  George  Newnes  (Limited),  urged  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Court  was  not  to  grant  an  injunction  in  a  case  where  it  would 
effect  no  useful  purpose.  Before  the.  action  was  commenced  his  clients 
stated  that  they  would  not  distribute  anv  further  copies  of  the  photo¬ 
graph,  and  he  maintained  that  they  we. .  entitled  to  judgment,  with 
\the  general  costs  of  the  action. 
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Mr.  Justice  Bingham  said  he  would  take  time  to  look  into  the  pom] 
raised  and  the  cases  bearing  on  them  which  had  been  referred  to  durii  | 
the  argument. 

Subsequently,  in  giving  judgment,  bis  Lordship  said  the  Copy  rig 
Act  provided  that  the  negative  of  any  photograph  made  for  any  pers< 
for  good  or  valuable  consideration  should  belong  to  that  person.  T 
proprietor  of  any  convright  should  not  be  entitled  to  the  benefit 
the  Act  until  it  had  been  registered,  and  in  an  action  for  infringerne 
it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Court  to  make  such  an  order  for  an  i 
junction  as  it  thought  fit.  If  any  person  other  than  the  propriet 
imitated  or  multiplied  the  photograph  for  sale  or  exhibition  the  pi 
prietor  might  sue  for  damages  and  enforce  the  delivery  up  of  all  su- 
imitations.  That  Act  defined  the  statutory  relief  to  which  the  plaint 
was  entitled,  and  in  his  opinion  it  confined  that  relief  to  things  do 
after  registration.  In  this  case  there  was  no  violation  after  registr 
tion  cf  any  right  of  the  plaint.ff  by  virtue  of  registration,  and  therefoj 
in  his  opinion  the  plaintiff  had  no  claim  for  any  remedy  for  anythi . 
done  after  registration.  The  defendants  were,  as  the  plaintiffs  w 
knew,  ready  and  willing  to  abstain  from  circulating  the  photograp 
As  to  the  violation  of  the  plaintiff’s  rights  before  the  registration  th 
formed  a  subject  of  claim  for  damages  which  the  jury  disposed  of 
awarding  a  farthing  against  each  of  the  defendants.  There  was  no  ne 
for  an  injunction  or  for  an  order  for  the  delivery  up  of  copies  ( 
the  photograph  in  the  possession  of  the  defendants.  The  only  reas 
for  claiming  such  relief  was  to  found  an  excuse  for  asking  for  cosi 
He  agreed  with  the  jury  that  the  action  was  a  frivolous  one,  and 
entered  judgment  for  the  defendants,  who  would  have  the  genei, 
costs  of  the  action,  and  an  order  to  take  out  of  Court  the  tea  guine 
less  the  halfpenny  to  which  the  plaintiff  was  entitled.  On  the  taxatii 
the  plaintiff  would,  of  course,  get  the  costs  of  the  one  issue  as 
permission,  on  which  point  he  had  succeeded. 


LEAVES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  FERDINAND  PHIPPf 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

(Collected  and  Edited  by  Ward  Muir). 

Monday. — Rose  late.  Thought  it  was  early,  but  was  deceived  by  dai 
ness.  Very  foggy  morning.  MoH  likely  will  remain  foggy,  as  Be 
(my  wife)  tells  me  the  paper  prophecies  “  Clear,  bright.  Anticycloi 
disturbances  probable  in  Orkneys  and  round  Scilly  Isles.  Fine  weatl 
may  be  looked  for  in  London  district.”  Shall  not  attempt  to  look 
It.  Life  too  short.  Spend  day  making  lantern  slides  for  my  lectuj 
“  Balmy  Britain,  or  Why  Cross  the  Channel  for  Photographs; 
3.30  p.m.— Go  out  into  garden  for  breath  of  fre-h  air.  Impress 
sunset.  Observe  Jones,  my  neighbour,  experimenting  (as  usual)  on 
verandah.  Jones  informs  me  that  he  has  measured  the  actinicity  | 
the  sunset’s  light,  and  has  discovered  it  to  be  so  red  that  he 
safely  develop  isochromatic  plates  by  it.  Says  he  never  uses  his  r 
lamp  in  winter.  Remarkable  fact.  Make  a  note  of  it.  Heavy 
comes  on.  Fear  I  have  caught  cold  while  listening  to  Jones.  Re 
indoors  to  get  on  with  M. S.  of  “Balmy  Britain.  Must  try  and  t 
a  Riviera  holiday  this  winter.  Belle  needs  it. 

Tuesday. — Fog  thicker  than  ever.  This  week’s  number  of 
Tripod  ”  on  my  breakfast  table.  Several  articles  devoted  to  ph< 
graphy  in  winter.  The  writers  each  state  emphatically  that 
camera  should  not  be  laid  on  the  shelf  at  the  end  of  the  sumr 
holidays.”  Why  do  they  always  begin  their  articles  by  saying  th 
I  wonder?  Never  heard  of  anybody  laying  his  camera  on  a  si 
at  any  time.  I  generally  keep  mine  under  drawing-room  sofa.  T  - 
is,  till  Belle  finds  it.  Then  it  goes  into  hoot  closet.  .  .  •  Bead 
of  the  articles.  Minute  directions  for  photographing  snow  and  ) 
Absurd.  Whoever  heard  of  frost  in  England  at  Christmas  time?  H  ’ 
badly  “  The  Tripod  ”  is  edited  !  This  sort  of  stuff  might  be  seasona  J 
somewhere  a-bout  August.  Shall  write  to-  the  editor  and  coinpk  • 
....  Rain  again.  Draughts.  Cold  worse.  Jones  drops  in 
his  new  Allmire-Miirkslime  lens.  Wants  me  to  be  model  for  ajrJ 
study.  Shall  he  nothing  of  the  kind.  Then  will  I  pose  draped  ?  Sh»  s 
me  his  “  drapery  ”  ;  two  yards  of  thin  muslin.  Certainly  not. 
will  I  come  out  to  the  street  and  stand  for  a  gum  of  Gentleman  v 
Umbrella”?  No,  I  won’t.  Jones  departs.  Says  I’ve  no  enthusaa- • 
Neither  have  I,  but  I’ve  got  a  cold. 
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Wednesday  —Fog  a  little  lighter.  Exceedingly  good  kidneys  and 
;on  for  breakfast.  Feel  artistically  inclined.  Happy  thought,  take 
ne  misty  scenes  in  the  City.  Wet  pavements,  hansoms,  lamp-posts, 

.  1  so  on.  Sure  to  get  hung  at  next  shows.  Sally  forth  with  stand 
.  nera.  Meet  my  vicar,  who  glances  at  impedimenta  with  raised  eye- 
iws.  Evidently  doubts  my  sanity.  That’s  the  worst  of  unapprecia- 
e  people,  who  have  a  smattering  of  photographic  knowledge, 
irtistic  men  are  really  much  to  be  pitied.  They  don’t  know  what 
r’re  missing.  A  person  like  the  vicar,  for  instance,  never  sees 
)  beauty  of  a  day  such  as  this.  Its  delicious  melancholy  (due  to 
[uisite  opalescence  of  fog)  is  lost  on  his  blunted  faculties,  which 
i.  only  enjoy  crude  sunshine.  .■  .  .  Make  my  svay  to  Trafalgar 
iare.  Wonderful  place,  Trafalgar  Square.  Its  poetry,  especially  in 
3  light,  appeals  to  me  intensely.  Erect  tripod  and  camera.  Lovely 
n  ture  on  grouud  glass  screen  under  focussing  cloth.  I  wish,  however, 
t  urchins  wouldn’t  stand  straight  In  front.  Wave  them  away  with 
unemployed  hand.  No  result.  Emerge  from  under  cloth,  to  rebuke 
m.  Find  that  quite  a  crowd  has  gathered.  Members  of  crowd 
rude.  Request  me  to  take  their  “  likenesses,”  and  inquire  my 
rges  for  same.  Policeman  approaches.  Wants  to  see  my  licence, 
ot  thought  I  was  a  street  hawker.  Annoying  scene.  Crowd  greatly 
reases,  presence  of  policeman  having  spread  the  impression  that 
accident  has  taken  place.  Disappointment  freely  expressed  on  dis- 
ering  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Policeman  (indifferent  to  jny  painful 
ition)cruelly  retires.  Most  unfeeling  conduct.  Would  report  him  at 
dquarters  if  I  had  noticed  his  number.  In  the  meantime,  nothing 
it  hut  retreat.  Do  so,  carrying  camera  over  shoulder.  Mob  fol- 
s.  Embarrassing  procession.  Make  for  Camera  Club ;  nearest 


ren  of  refuge.  Porter  politely  surprised.  “Anything  happened, 
?  ”  indicating  my  numerous  attendants,  who  have  camped  outside 
door.  Explain  loftily,  “Merely  the  attention  of  Philistines.” 

•ter  mystified . Lunch  in  peace.  Afterwards,  on  folding  up 

lera,  find  that  my  case  of  Waterhouse  diaphragms  has  vanished, 
deutly  annexed  in  Trafalgar  'Square!.  Glance  out  of  window. 
1  few  of  the  Philistines  are  still  patiently  waiting  opposite  club, 
haps  hoping  for  further  spoils  when  I  emerge.  Happy  thought  : 
7  here  for  dinner.  Do  so.  Whiskey  and  cigars  afterwards.  Camera 
bbites  good  fellows. .  Pleasant  evening.  .  .  .  Unhappy  thought : 
it  will  Belle  say  when  I  get  home?  Belle  is  dreadfully  inartistic, 
hursday. — Disagreeable  interview  with  Belle.  The  vicar,  she  says, 
ed  and  inquired  after  my  health.  Said  he  thought  I  looked  “  dis- 
tijt”  when  he  met  me.  Ridiculous.  I  hate  prying  busybodies.  To 
s  w  how  little  I  care  for  public  opinion,  shall  go  photographing  again 
i  lay,  notwithstanding  the  weather,  which  is  more  threatening  than 
«  r.  But  shan’t  attempt  Trafalgar  Square.  Too  strenuous.  Solitude 
ini  sary  for  full  exploitation  of  flights  of  inspiration.  Try  the  Park. 
Ssndid  effect  of  leafless  trees  and  dew-spangled  grass.  Mist  over 
;a  Sweet  poetic  sadness.  Wish  it  wasn’t  so  damp  under  foot.  Must 
big  goloshes  next  time,  though  they’re  horribly  unsoulful  things.  .  .  . 

I  us  on  charming  vista  of  tree  trunks,  with  glint  of  distant  puddle 
'0  road.  Rain  begins.  Undaunted,  I  prepare  to  expose.  Officious 
s  .nger  hurries  up.  He’s  a  photographer  himself,  and  if  he  may 
psume  to  offer  advice — and  so  on.  Nuisance.  Says  he  can  see  I’m 
beginner  (Beginner,  indeed!),  and  as  he’s  an  old  hand  may  as  well 
e  me  that  it’s  useless  to  attempt  to  take  anything  in  such  weather, 
a  with  lens  pointing  towards  source  of  light.  Ass,  what  does  he 
k  w  about  Art?  Shall  not  deign  to  explain.  He  misunderstands  my 
'b  ghty  demeanour,  and  goes  on  to  lecture  me  (Me!)  on  selecting  a 
v  v  point  with  one’s  back  to  the  sun  (Frightful!),  stopping  down 
('ppping!'),  and  on  glazing  P.O.P.  (Ugh!)  This  is  awful.  Shall 
•Mainly  go  mad  if  he  can’t  be  got  rid  of.  Drop  gentle  hint.  Hints 
a  gentleness  are  lost  on  such  blatancy.  Happy  thought.  Take  no 
h  her  notice  of  him,  but  go  on  exposing.  Do  so,  though  his  presence 

II  ate&  me.  Am  removing  cap  when  he  points  out  (with  an  abominable 
g  ')  that  I  have  forgotten  to  draw  slide  shutter.  Flurried.  Drop  cap 
11  rrud.  Trip  over  tripod  in  endeavour  to  pick  it  up  before  he  can 

h  It.  He  eatches  tottering  camera.  Thank  him  unconcernedly, 
ike  my  advice,”  says  he,  p a troni singly,  “  and  learn  to  be  systematic, 
been  awarded  three  gold  medals  at  the  East  Billingsgate  Social 
kaial  Improvement  Camera  Rambler?  Annual  Exhibition  ;  and  it  s 
em  that’s  done  it.  La/ter  on,  when  you’ve  learnt  the  A.B.C  of 
p  tography,  yoa’ll  see  the  truth  of  what  I  say.”’  .  .  .  Thank  good¬ 


ness,  he’s  gone  at  last ;  more  in  sorrow  than  anger.  .  .  .  Raining 
heavier  than  ever.  Am  now  standing  in  a  pool  of  water.  Shall  catch 
my  death  of  cold  if  I  stay  here  longer.  Must  abandon  Art  for  to-day. 

Friday. — Sudden  change  of  weather.  Thermometer  near  zero.  Pipe 
from  dark  room  cistern  burst.  Enormous  icicle  protrudes  from  hole. 
Hardly  dare  to  think  what  it  will  be  like  when  thaw  comes.  Telephone 
for  plumber.  Replies  that  he  may  be  disengaged  for  an  hour  some 
time  towards  the  end  of  next  month.  Jones  comes  in  and  inspects 
icicle.  Enthusiastic.  Hasn't  seen  such  a  perfect  specimen  since  he 
vais  a  boy.  Begs  that  I  will  not  allow  the  plumber  to  disturb  it  until 
he  has  photographed  it  for  an  article  which  he  is  writing  on  “  Fairy¬ 
lands  of  Frost.”  Never  heard  my  dark  room  described  as  a  fairyland 
before.  Good  joke.  Tell  it  to  Belle.  Grumpy  response.  Women 

lacking  in  sense  of  humour . Try  developing  some  more  “  Balmy 

Britain  ”  lantern,  slides.  Horrid  work.  Spicules  of  ice  form  on  hpyo 
dish.  Fingers  numb.  Developer’s  action  slowed  to  nothingness.  Tap 
refuses  to  run  in  consequence  of  Jones’s  pet  icicle.  Beastly  job,  photo¬ 
graphy.  Frozen  hypo  bath  sticks  to  bench,  then  cracks  suddenly, 
pouring  quantity  of  liquid  on  to  my  trousers.  Slide  films  all  scratched 
by  ice  spicules.  Useless  to  proceed.  Go  and  get  into  dry  trousers. 
Feel  certain  my  cold  is  worse. 

Saturday. — Belle  informs  me,  before  I  rise,  that  there  has  been  a 
thaw  in  the  night,  and  ground  floor  is  flooded  from  dark  room’s  burst 
pipe.  My  cold  so  bad  that  really  think  I’d  better  remain  in  bed.  Do 
so.  Hear  downstairs  Jones’s  voice  bemoaning  disappearance  of  icicle. 
Jones  comes  up  to  my  room — uninvited.  Had  brought  his  camera  with 
him  in  hopes  of  finding  icicle  still  intact.  Disappointed  in  this,  he 
proposes  to  photograph  me  in  bed.  Has  an  idea  that  with  my  nightcap 
on  I’d  make  an  excellent  comic  Christmas  card.  Might  sell  it  to 
Raphael  Tuck  if  successful.  Some  people  seem  wholly  lacking  in  tact. 

....  Jones  gone.  Finish  writing  “Balmy  Britain.”  Thick  yellow 
fog  outside,  and  raindrops  drizzling  down  window  pane.  Mem  :  Buy  a 
Griin  lens. 

Sunday. — Day  of  rest.  Unfortunately,  plumbers  strict  Sabbatarians. 
Happy  thought :  look  out  trains  to  South  of  France.  For  myself,  I 
love  good  old  English  winter.  Something  in  our  climate  which  appeals 
to  my  temperament.  No  place  like  home  for  picture-making.  But 
Belle,  I  feel  sure,  needs  change  of  air.  So  for  her  sake  I  must  give 
up  my  great  schemes  of  artistic  creation  What  I  shall  do  without 
mist  and  rain  I  cannot  conceive.  It’s  a  terrible  sacrifice.  But  art  is 
never  selfish.  Ferdinand  Phipps. 


At  the  recent  municipal  election  at  Dunstable  Mr.  James  Field, 
photographer,  of  that  town,  obtained  the  highest  number  of  votes 
ever  given  to  a  candidate)  before. 

The  executors  of  J.  Billcliff,  of  Richmond  Street,  Boundary  Lane, 
Manchester.  S.W.  send  us  a.  list  of  apparatus  for  taking  and  printing 
midget  and  stamp  photos,  and  write: — “You  will  see  we  have  re¬ 
peating  backs  for  over  a  dozen  different  sizes  of  midgets,  and  more 
than  twenty  different  patterns  of  frames  for  bromide  printing,  midgets, 
stamps,  postcards,  etc.,  etc. 

“  Photographic  Scraps  ”  states  that  Messrs.  Ilford,  Limited, 
offer  the  following  prizes  for  prints  on  Ilford  Bromide  and  Ilford  Gas¬ 
light  papers  :  Prints  under  Tpkite  size,  twelve  prizes,  10s.  6d.  for 
the  best  untened  (black  and  white)  print,  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  print 
toned  by  any  of  the  processes  described  in  the  article  on  “  Toning 
Ilford  Bromide  and  Gaslight  Papers  ”  in  the  October  number  of 
“Photographic  Scraps”  (pp.  74  to  78),  5s.  each  for  the  five  next 
best  untened  prints,  5s.  each  for  the  five  next  best  toned  prints. 
Prints  and  5x4  sizes,  sixteen  prizes,  an  Ilford  camera  and 

40  special  rapid  films  (value  £5  6s.  8d.)  for  the  best  untoned  print, 
an  Ilford  camera  and  forty  special  rapid  films  (value  £5  6s.  8d.) 
for  the  best  toned  print,  £1  Is.  each  for  the  two  next  best  untoned 
prints,  £1  Is.  each  for  the  two  next  best  toned  prints,  10s.  6d.  each 
for  the  five  next  best  untened  prints,  10s.  6d.  each  for  the  five 
next  best  toned  prints.  Prints  ^-plate  size  and  over,  ten  prizes, 
£6  6s.  for  the  best  untoned  print,  £6  6s.  for  the  best  toned  print. 
£2  2s.  each  for  the  four  next  best  untoned  prints,  £2  2s.  each  for 
the  four  next  best  toned  prints.  Messrs.  Ilford,  Limited,  will  them¬ 
selves  make  the  awards.  Further  details  of  the  ccmpetitiosn  will  be 
found  in  “  Photographic  Scraps  ”  for  November. 
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Commercial  $  Cegai  Intelligence 


Last  week  Mr.  P.  J.  Huardel,  of  295,  High  Holborn,  appeared 
before  Sir  Albert  de  Rutzen  to  a  summons  charging  him  with  having 
Ll  his  possession  for  sale  a  large  number  of  objectionable  postcards,  and 
requiring  him  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  destroyed. — Mr. 
Herbert  Muskett  (Messrs.  Wontner  and  Sons)  supported  the  summons 
on  behalf  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police ;  Mr.  Bodkin  defended. — Mr. 
Muskett  said  the  proceedings  were  the  outcome  of  a  serious  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  of  Police  to  deal 
with  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  crying  public  evil.  For  a  long 
time  past  the  use  of  pictorial  postcards  had  been  greatly  on  the 
increase,  and,  unfortunately,  many  of  the  pictures  were  of  an 
objectionable  nature.  They  were  sold  in  series,  and  sometimes  cards, 
apparently  innocent  in  themselves,  took  quite  another  form  when  the 
last  one  was  added  to  them.  The  system  was  growing  worse  day  by 
day,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  gravity  of  the  evil. 
A  few  days  ago,  Sub-Divisional-inspector  Fitt,  of  Bow  Street,  went 
to  the  defendant’s  premises  in  Holborn,  and  took  possession  of  27,550 
pictorial  postcards,  some  of  which  were,  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  of 
an  objectionable  character,  although  they  did  not  all  come  within  that 
category.  The  defendant,  he  might  say  at  once,  was  a  very  respectable 
man,  doing  probably  the  largest  business  of  this  kind  in  London,  and 
it  was  only  fair  to  him  to  state  that  he  rendered  the  police  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power.  Most  of  the  cards  were  manufactured  in 
France.  The  present  proceedings  were  taken  under  the  Obscene  Prints 
Act,  and  the  authorities  felt  that  they  would  not  appeal  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Metropolis  in  vain  in  their  effort  to  clear  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  country. — Evidence  of  the  seizure  having  been  given, 
Mr.  Bodkin  admitted  that  one  or  two  of  the  cards  were  improper,  but 
they  had,  he  said,  been  sent  to  the  defendant  as  samples,  and  he  did 
not  know  how  they  had  got  into  his  stock.  The  others,  however, 
certainly  did  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  under  which  the 
proceedings  were  taken,  being  of  a  perfectly  innocent  and  unobjection¬ 
able  character.  If  the  defendant  had  received  the  slightest  warning 
he  would,  no  doubt,  have  stopped  the  business.  He  was  willing  now 
to  send  back  to  his  principals  abroad,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
police,  all  the  cards  to  which  exception  was  taken,  so  that  he  might 
not  be  put  to  the  loss  lie  would  sustain  if  they  were  destroyed. 
Eventually  the  case  was  adjourned  in  order  that  the  cards  seized  on 
the  defendant’s  premises  might  be  examined. 

A  Gainsborough  “Made  in  Belgium.” — Last  week  the  case  of 
Hammond  and  Another  v.  Hailstone  and  Wife  was  heard  before  Mr. 
Justice  Darling.  It  was  an  action  brought  by  Messrs.  Hammond  and 
Van  Bearle  to  recover  the  sum  of  £113  upon  a  joint  and  several 
promissory  note,  dated  April  3,  1903. — Mr.  Frank  Dodd  appeared  for 
the  plaintiffs,  and  the  defendant,  Thomas  Hailstone,  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Sinclair,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hailstone  being  represented  by  Mr. 
Lampard. — Mr.  Dodd  said  the  plaintiffs  were  picture  dealers  and 
dealers  in  antiquities,  carrying  on  business  at  St.  James’s,  West¬ 
minster.  The  facts  showed  that  the  defendant,  Thomas  Hailstone, 
purchased  a  picture  at  an  auction  in  Chancery  Lane  for  £3  15s.  He 
then  took  the  picture  to  the  plaintiffs,  telling  them  that  it  had 
belonged  to  the  Le  Grice  family.  That  Colonel  Le  Grice  had  returned 
frem  the  war  wounded,  and  only  to  die,  and  amongst  the  things  disposed 
of  was  the  old  painting,  which  was  alleged  to  be  a  Gainsborough.  Upon 
this  information  the  plaintiffs  purchased  the  picture  for  £65.  The 
picture  was  afterwards  examined  by  an  expert,  who  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  had  been  produced  in  a  manufactory  in  Belgium,  smoked, 
and  was  utterly  worthless.  Accordingly  proceedings  were  taken  for 
damages,  and  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  finding  tnat 
they  had  been  induced  to  purchase  by  fraudulent  misrepresentations. 
Bankruptcy  proceedings  were  instituted  against  Thomas  Hailstone,  but 
were  stayed  on  the  defendants  paying  a  sum  of  £70  and  giving  a  joint 
and  several  promissory  note  for  £113,  to  be  paid  by  three  instalments, 
covering  the  balance  of  the  damages  and  costs.  It  was  arranged  at  the 
time  that  if  plaintiffs  could  dispose  of  the  picture  for  £30  they  were 
to.  do  so. — Mr.  Justice  Darling:  Who  was  supposed  to  have 
painted  the  picture? — Mr.  Dodd  said  it  was  attributed  to  Gainsborough, 
but  was  evidently  painted  in  a  Belgian  factory.  (Laughter.)  It  was 
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the  portrait  of  a  lady,  but  no.  one  could  say  anything  about  it.  L 
only  reason  for  the  story  of  the  Le  Grice  family  being  introdo  1, 
seemed  to  be  that  in  buying  old  furniture  Mr.  Hailstone  found  a  (  1 
of  Colonel  Le  Grice  in  an  old  desk. — Mr.  Justice  Darling  :  What  str  L 
me  as  odd  is  that  any  one  knowing  all  this  should  attempt  to  sell  le- 
picture  for  £30. — Mr.  Dodd:  It  was  an  attractive  picture  to  L 
innocent  purchaser. — Mr.  Justice  Darling:  But  if  you  told  the  tn 
the  purchaser  was  no  longer  innocent. — Mr.  Dodd  said  it  was  tc  v 
sold  without  a  word  of  commendation.  The  suggestion  of  j. 
defendants  was  that  the  plaintiffs  undertook  to  sell  the  picture  c 
£30,  and  to  set  that  off  against  the  first  instalment  of  the  promise 
note.  There  had  been  default  in  payment  of  the  instalment,  *  - 
sequently,  by  the  terms  of  the  note,  the  whole  became  due.— 
Justice  Darling  said  the  conclusion  he  had  come  to  was  that  La- 
plaintiffs  had  made  out  their  case,  and  therefore  there  would  - 
judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  for  the  full  amount  claimed. — Judgn  t 
accordingly. 

At  the  Colchester  Bankruptcy  Court  on  Fiiday,  before  the  Regis  t 
(Mr.  H.  Goody),  William  Friese-Greene,  inventor,  of  8,  Cliff  Vi  v 
Cliff  Road,  Dovercourt,  came  up  for  his  public  examination  a 
bankruptcy  with  a  statement  of  affairs  showing  a  deficiency  f 
£933.  The  gross  liabilities  were  £1,260,  being  £485  due  to  r.- 
unsecured  creditors  valued  at  £100,  with  the  result  that  £1,160  s- 
expected  to  rank.  The  assets  were  :  Paid  into  Court,  £200 ;  mocjv 
etc.,  £20  ;  and  cash  in  hand,  £7 ;  total,  £227.  The  Official  Recent 
“  observations  ”  on  the  case  were  as  follows :  “  The  debtor  infcis- 
me  that  he  is  an  inventor  and  patentee,  and  although  he  says  .t 
several  of  his  inventions  have  turned  out  eommercial  successes,  e- 
has  not  reaped  much  benefit  from  them.  He  appears  to  have  In. 
mixed  up  with  several  companies  and  syndicates,  and  to  lie- 
made  enough  for  his  current  expenses,  which  have  been  on  a  liblii 
scale,  but  not  to  have  reaped  any  other  advantage.  The  debtor  & 
me  that  he  was  adjudged  bankrupt  in  1891,  and  is  undischar,  1. 
The  present  receiving  order  was  made  on  a  creditor’s  petition.  ie- 
creditor  had  obtained  judgment  against  the  debtor  for  a  sun  it 
£325,  and  to  obtain  an  adjournment  of  the  petition  the  sumf 
£200  was  paid  into  Court,  and  still  remains  there.  The  deficiqy 
aecount  is  as  follows :  ‘  Expenses  connected  with  experimenfijn 
connection  with  my  inventions  and  patents,  journeys  to  London  di 
elsewhere  in  connection  therewith,  and  heavy  law  costs  in  connec  ft 
with  my  inventions.’  The  furniture  in  the  house  is  all  eland, 
by  the  debtor’s  wife  under  a  marriage  settlement.”'  Mr.  Solori, 
solicitor,  London,  appeared  for  Mr.  Bethell  the  petitioning  eredi  ; 
and  debtor  was  also  legally  represented.  Replving  to  questions  itt 
by  the  Official  Receiver,  the  debtor  said  he  had  spent  the  £7  sh 
as  “  cash  in  hand  ”  in  personal  expenses.  He  admitted  that  he  LA 
written  a  week  after  the  receiving  order  was  made  giving  r. 
Baulkess  a  charge  for  £25  for  services  rendered  in  connection  b, 
a  sale  tc-  Mr.  Wrench  whereby  he  was  to  receive  £500.  He  A 
received  £250.  which  had  been  paid  into  Court  with  the  except!  A 
£50,  and  the  remaining  half  he  was  to  have  after  a  law  case  had  ti¬ 
de  c i d e d .  He  claimed  to  be  the  original  inventor  of  animated  pi  re- 
machines.  The  Official  Receiver:  “Is  it  a  fact  that  your  int  t,. 
whatever  it  is,  has  been  sold  to  Mr.  Wrench?”  Debtor:  “Not  - 
Continuing,  the  debtor  said  that  the  contingency  upon  which  he  as- 
to  receive  the  £500  was  that  he  should  establish  his  claim  as  hoi 
the  master  patent  of  animated  picture  machines.  If  he  was  unab 
do  this  he  would  have  no  further  claim  upon  Mr.  Wrench  excel 
royalties  on  machines  he  manufactured  subsequentlv.  He  had  ot 
obtained  his  discharge  from  bankruptcy  in  the  High  Court,  but  & 
creditors,  when  they  knew  the  truth,  withdrew  most  of  their  cb  ®  • 
He  borrowed  £50  last  August  from  Mr.  Atkins  of  Mincing  I e; 
but  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  state  that  he  was  an  u  -s 
charged  bankrupt.  Debtor  lived  by  means  of  his  inventions,  ar  ua 
1897  his  personal  expenses  were  about  £500  per  year.  Repylin 
questions  put  by  Mr.  Solomon,  debtor  said  he  had  about 
from  Sir  George  Newnes  for  a  rotary  printing  machine. 
George  might  have  paid  him  £2,500,  but  the  engineer  had 
remainder.  He  had  received  £3,000  cash  and  £12,000  in  shares  f<aI* 
electric  inkless  press,  and  he  had  sold  £4,000  or  £5,000  of  1  se 
shares ;  he  had  never  sold  any  under  £1.  He  had  sold  a  1! 
in  connection  with  animated  pictures  to  Mr.  Barrett  for  i 
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]  and  his  wife  had  a  house  at  Dovercourt  which  they  bought  for 
;  25,  of  which  he  found  about  £300.  He  had  not  disclosed  it  to 
t  Official  Receiver  because  it  was  mortgaged  for  £550,  he  received 
t  money  raised  on  the  mortgage.  Mr.  Solomon  explained  that  he 
i  ;  trying  to  get  at  the  amounts  debtor  had  received  during  the 
j  t  six  years  and  said  they  got  up  to  £16,000.  Asked  what  he 
1  .  done  with  the  money  the  debtor  referred  to  his  inventions 
j  terns  and  law  business.  He  had  never  had  a  penny  from  the 
t  trie  inkless  press,  and  he  bad  been  sticking  at  it  for  four  years, 
s  tiding  between  £4  and  £5  per  week.  Replying  to  questions  put 
1  hie  counsel  debtor  said  that  in  the  course  of  his  career  lie  had 
t  do  business  with  individuals  like  Mr.  Hooley ;  but  he  had  to 
s  ad  large  sums  with  such  men  in  selling  his  inventions.  The 
]  ristrar  made  an  order  for  debtor  to  file  a  cash  account  from 
1  5,  and  the  examination  was  then  adjourned. 


SOME  DISADVANTAGES  OF  CLOUD-PRINTING. 


the  recent  exhibition  of  a.  well-known  photographic  socitey,  the 
ges,  in  their  comments  on  the  awards  and  the  progress  shown  in 
members  work,  made  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  remark, 
ly  were  sorry,  they  said,  to  notice  the  general  neglect  of  cloud- 
lting,  in  an  otherwise  excellent  and  progressive  display.  The 
ement  is  one  that  gives  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  introspection, 
v  that  we  think  of  it,  would  not  the  reproach  apply  almost  equally 
1  to  many  other  exhibitions  w~e  have  seen  lately  ?  And  may  there 
a  be  some  subtle,  unperceived  reason  for  this  state  of  things? 
he  apparently  spreading  avoidance'  of  cloud-printing  cannot  be 
igether  due  to  what,  at  first  sight,  might  appear  the  most  obvious 
natural  explanation,  namely,  lack  of  time,  or  a  restless  desire  to 
o  ain  a  given  effect  with  the  least  possible  trouble.  This,  although 
lay  be  true  in  some  cases,  can  only  be  considered  a  very  superficial 
unsatisfactory  answer  to  otir  question.  Would  it  bei  very  wide  of 
mark  to  say  that  the  cause  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  a  grow- 
distrust  of  the  average  result  obtained  by  printing-in  clouds,  and 
esire  to  shun  such  on  the  highest  artistic  grounds?  We  know  one 
lding  worker,  at  least;  who  has  lately  utterly  forsworn  all  attempts 
(addition  to  the  sky,  and  either  obtains  the  desired  effect  at  first 
d  on  the  one  negative,  or  contents  himself  with  subjects  that  do 
include  clouds. 

nquestionably,  there  are  innumerable  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  those 
5  would  put  the  corner-stone  to  a  successful  picture  by  adding  a 
able  and  effective  sky,  and  the  consideration  of  some  of  these  is  not 
tout  its  lessons.  First,  and  foremost,  may  be  placed  the  diffi- 
y  of  securing  identical  lighting  in  the  sky  and  the  landscape.  We 
all  familiar  with  the  glaring  errors  sometimes  ©ommitted  by  btgin- 
s  in  this  respect,  where  sunset  clouds  are  made  to  do  duty  over  a 
n-day  view,  or  similar  unnatural  atrocities  are  complacently  per- 
prated.  But  the  chances  of  error  are  by  no  means  exhausted  here, 
a  even  the  expert  and  seasoned  worker  may  well  take  heed,  to  his 
f'  steps,  for  dangers  of  a  refined  and  abstruse  character  environ  and 
h  iss  his  path.  One  of  the  hardest  to  grapple  with,  because  the  least 
e  ly  perceived,  is  that  of  expression.  A  photograph,  if  it  is  to  be 
a  icture,  must  be  the  embodiment  of  an  idea,  that  is  to  say,  a  sensa- 
t  or  impression  made  upon  its  producer  by  the  scene  he  saw  before 
h  ,  which  impression  he  has  tried,  with  more  or  less  success,  to 
t  ismit  to  others  in  his  rendering  of  it.  There  is  of  necessity  there- 
%  a  certain  expression  in  the  picture;  cheerfulness,  movement, 
r  3se,  majesty,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The  expression,  perhaps, 
f  so  delicate  and  spiritual  a  character  that  it  cannot  be  defined  in 
ds,  although  it,  nevertheless,  makes  its  intended  appeal  to  the 
older.  Now,  in  order  that  all  shall  be  in  fitting  harmony,  and  no 
e  note  jar  on  the  symphony,  the  sky  must  not  only  be  exactly  suit- 
'  in  lighting  and  tone,  but — and  this  is  a  far  more  difficult  and 
ity  matter — coincident  in  expression. 

he  attainment  of  this  desirable  and  elusive  agreement  between  the 
and  the  picture  proper,  ,so  that  there  is  no-  room  for  any  suggestion 
infitness,  is  often  a  source  of  despair  and  lasting  chagrin  to  that 
P  tographer  in  whom  the  artistic  instinct  is  well  developed.  People 
®  7  praise  his  pictures,  they  may  stand  high  in  the  esteem  of  his 
filer  craftsmen  and  win  plentiful  awards ;  experts  may  forbear  to 


criticise  them,  say,  admiringly,  that  they  are  a*  near  perfection  as 
the  product  of  the  camera  may  be — but  their  producer  knows  better, 
and  feels  the  secret  pang  of  mortification.  He  can  see  what  the  others 
cannot ;  how  the  motive  and  soul  of  the  landscape,  as  he  has  so  well 
rendered  it,  and  the  expression  or  sentiment  of  the  sky  he  has  wedded 
to  it,  are  by  no  means  the  same,  but  differ  by  a  subtle  shade  of  mean¬ 
ing,  which  even  he  can  barely  perceive,  but,  seeing  and  knowing, 
finds  his  pleasure  gone. 

then,  again,  a  skv  may  be  admirable  in  itself  and  thoroughly  suit¬ 
able  in  lighting,  tone  and  expression,  and  yet,  in  the  final  result,  there 
is  a  direct  and  painful  conflict  for  attention  between  it  and  the  lands¬ 
cape.  This  is  a  fault  common  even  to  advanced  workers,  and  not  to 
be  avoided  by  any  method  of  toning  down  or  concentration  of  lights. 
Either  of  the  two  portions  of  such  a  picture,  the  terrestrial  and  the 
aerial,  are  sufficiently  beautiful  and  compkte  in  thimselves,  and  nothing 
can  be  done  to  avoid  the  ensuing  sense  of  over-elaboration  and  anti¬ 
climax. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  photographer 
must  be  an  artist  in  temperament  and  training  before  he  can  success¬ 
fully  deal  with  the  complicated  problems  presented  by  cloud-printing. 
It  is  also  sufficiently  clear  that  considerable  wisdom  is  displayed  by 
these  who  altogether  avoid  the  briery  road,  by  confining  themselves  to 
subjects  and  methods  of  treatment  in  which  these  embarrassments  are 
absent.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  getting 
both  sky  and  landscape  on  one  plate.  This  is  perfectly  feasible,  and, 
with  judicious  choice  of  opportunity,  even  without  artificial  aids  of 
any  description,  negatives  may  be  obtained  giving  approximately  cor¬ 
rect  tone,  rendering,  and  gradation  through  the  whole  range  of  fky 
and  landscape.  With  the  exercise  of  a  trained  judgment,  a  plentiful 
array  of  suitable  subjects  will  readily  be  perceived,  while  a  critical 
eye  for  the  golden  moment  of  exposure  will  soon  become  habitual  and 
almost  unconscious. 

In  addition  to  those  happy  occasions  when  landscape  and  sky  are  in 
such  admirable  relative  proportions,  actinically  speaking,  as  to  yield 
a  satisfactory  negative  without  any  special  treatment,  there  are  innu¬ 
merable  opportunities  where  a.  little  simple  manoeuvring  will  achieve 
the  same  result.  Such  handy  expedients  as  sky-screens  and  shutters 
which  give  a  longer  exposure  to  the  foreground,  such  after-thoughts 
as  local  development  or  restraint,  and,  possibly,  local  reduction,  are 
within  the  knowledge  and  every-day  use  of  all;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
possibility  of  allowing  more  time  to  the  sky  in  printing,  if  it  happens 
to  be  too  dense.  Orthochromatic  plates  will  be  used  by  those  who 
wish  to  obtain  accurate  tone  values,  and  it  is  here  possible  to  employ 
graduated  screens  of  gelatine  stained  with  bichromate,  so  arranged 
that  a  deeper  tint  is  used  for  the  sky.  This  is  a  comparatively  novel 
idea,  well  worth  experimenting  with.  A  number  of  screens  of  different 
pattern  and  gradation,  to  meet  varying  requirements,  are  soon  manu¬ 
factured,  without  any  special  difficulty,  and  should  enable  much 
excellent  -work  to  be  done. 

A  course  to  which  there  can  never  be  any  objection  is  the  one  often 
pursued  of  taking  a  separate  negative  of  the  same  sky  that  is  lighting 
the  landscape,  if  it  is  of  an  acceptable  character,  afterwards  combining 
the  two  negatives  in  one  print.  The  camera  worker  can  hardly  gc  very 
far  astray  in  doing  this  ,so  long  as  he  is  careful  to  preserve  the  correct 
tonality  of  the  whole.  And  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  if  only  this 
latter  requirement  could  be  always  satisfied,  and  the  expression  of 
both  the  sky  and  the  landscape  kept  in  absolute  sympathy,  there 
would  remain  no  obstacle  to  the  universal  use  of  sky-printing,  from 
any  suitable  negative,  no  matter  when  or  where  obtained. 

Unfortunately,  none  but  a  master  artist  can  venture  on  such  difficult 
and  dangerous  seas  without  suffering  more  or  less  evident  shipwreck. 
It  is  much  better  for  the  majority  of  us,  frankly  recognising  our  limita¬ 
tions  and  the  well-defined  boundaries  of  our  craft,  to  content  ourselves 
with  simpler  flights.  A  sky  obtained  on  the  same,  plate  as  the  lands¬ 
cape,  perfect  in  harmony,  suitability  and  unobtrusiveness.  helps  to 
make  what  is  truly  a  picture,  and  will  always  remain  so.  An  over¬ 
beautiful,  over-elaborate  sky,  inti'oduced  from  some  other  negative, 
may  be  printed  with  a  mechanical  skill  that  defies  detection,  but  the 
inner  sympathy,  the  sensation  of  unity  which  rve  felt  before  is  lack¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  an  admirable  photographic  study — a  chef  d' oeuvre  of 
expert  technical  handling — but  it  is  not  a  picture. 

A.  Lockett. 
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Peu>  Apparatus,  $c. 


The  Austin  Edwards  H.  S.  Film  (Violet  Label).  Manufactured  and 
sold  by  Austin  Edwards,  Warwick. 

Mr.  Austin  Edwards  claims  this  film  to>  be  the  fastest  ever  made  ; 
also  that  it  is  free  from  fog,  will  give  good  density,  and  keep  good  for 
years.  We  have  carefully  tested  the  samnle  sent  to  us  for  trial,  and 
we  certainly  find  that  the  maker  has  succeeded  in  raising  the  :peed  of 
the  emulsion  to  a  very  high  degree.  We  find  the  film  easy  to  develop, 
very  clean,  and  fine  in  grain.  As  to  its  keeping  qualities, 
if  Mr.  Austin  Edwards  has  been  successful  in  the  production 
of  a  film  that  will  keep  good  for  years,  he  will  have  done  much  to 
earn  the  gratitude  of  amateur  photographers,  to  whom  the  weight  of 
glass  is  often  a  heavy  burden.  The  support  of  these  films  is  celluloid, 
and  it  appears  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  This  new  film  gives  promise 
of  becoming  very  popular. 

The  Barnet  Lantern  Plate.  Manufactured  and  sold  by  Elliott  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Barnet,  Herts. 

A  sample  of  these  plates  has  been  submitted  to  us  for  trial,  and  we 
have  much  pleasure  in  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
brand.  As  the  sea  on  for  lantern  entertainments  is  now  in  progress, 
there  may  be  many  in  search  of  a  suitable  plate  for  making  trans¬ 
parencies,  and  we  think  the  Barnet  is  well  worth  their  attention.  We 
find  in  it  an  excellent  combination  of  de  irable  qualities  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  lantern  slides.  The  complete  absence  of  any  trace  of 
fog  enables  the  photographer  to  obtain  high  lights  of  crystalline 
transparency,  whilst  the  deposit  in  the  shadows  unites  depth  of  tone 
with  good  rendering  of  any  detail  the  negative  may  there  exhibit. 
With  suitable  exposure  and  development  the  colour  of  the  image  may 
range  from  black,  through  warmer  shades  of  brown  to  red.  The  glass 
deserves  attention  for  its  excellence  and  freedom  from  defects,  and  the 
emulsion  appears  to  have  been  coated  upon  it  with  great  care. 


Patent  Dews. 


The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  October 

26th' and  October  31st,  1903  :  — 

Shutters. — No.  23,106.  “  Improvements  in  shutters  for  photo¬ 

graphic  cameras.”  The  Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited. 

Cameras.— ■‘Np."  23,198.  “Improvements  in  photographic  cameras.” 
William  James  Lancaster. 

Lamps. — No.  .  23,199.  “Improvements  in  lamps  for  photographic 
and  analogous  uses.”  William  James  Lancaster. 

Apparatus. — No.  23,282.  “.Improved  apparatus  for  taking  a  series 
of  photographs  of  moving  objects.”  (Arthur  Benjamin  Langhan, 
India.)  William  Phillips  Thompson. 

Shutters. — No.  23,388.  “Improvements  in  shutters  for  photographic 
and  similar  purposes.”  Howard  Cumming  Hitclunough  and 
Harry  Charles  Moore. 

Cameras. — No.  23,436.  “Improvements  in  photographic  cameras.” 
George  Iloughton'apd  William  Albert  Edwards. 

Camera  front. — No.  23,516.  “Improvements  in  a  photographic 
camera  swing  front.”  Joseph  Arthur  Wilby  and  Thomas 
Thornton  Howe. 

Printing  Frames. — No.  23,655.  “Improvements  relating  to  photo¬ 
graphic  printing  frames.”  William  Frederic  Butcher  and  Frank 
Ernest  Butcher. 

Cameras. — No.  23,656.  “  Lnprovements  in  and  relating  to  plate 

cameras.”  William  Frederic  Butcher  and  Frank  Ernest  Butcher. 

Shutters. — No.  23,657.  “Improvements  in  and  relating  to  rotating 
disc  shutters  and  the  like.”  William  Frederic  Butcher  and 
Frank  Ernest  Butcher. 

Isoi  hromatic  Screens. — No.  23,653.  “Improvements  in  isochromatic 
screens  for  use  with  hand  cameras  and  the  like.”  William 
Frederic  Butcher  and  Frank  Ernest  Butcher 


exhibitions. 


PLYMOUTH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  photographic  section  of  the  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Ston 
house  Trades,  Industrial,  and  Photographic  Exhibition  is  a  gre. 
success,  nearly  all  the  classes  being  strong.  The  average  of  woi 
is  high-class  ;  some  of  the  prints  would  do  credit  to  any  exhibits 
anywhere,  and  there  is  nothing  that  may  be  described  as  ba 
The  judges  were  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  and  Mr.  Walter  D.  Fine 
“  Evensong,”  by  F.  A.  Swaine,  is  a  replica  of  his  picture  at  tl 
Royal,  and  has  attracted  much  attention.  “  Betty,”  a  charmii 
portrait  study  of  a  child  by  H.  Trevor  Jessop,  is  admirable.  Gra 
stone  Bird’s  two  child  studies,  “Good-night”  and  “  Good-morning  | 
are  very  dainty  and  attractive.  “Rock-thwarted”  and  “  Approachir 
the  Storm,”  two  breaking  sea  studies  are  very  fine  examples  I 
such  things,  a  fine  collection  of  which  is  also  contributed  by  F. 
Mortimer,  all  splendid  work — of  which,  perhaps,  “A  Wind  Sea/ 
stands  out.  Vaughan  T.  Paul’s  “  The  Stream  ”  is  a  charming  bit  i 
landscape  work.  F.  W.  Beken’s  yacht  studies  are  altogether  pi 
torial.  J.  H.  Coath,  as  usual,  is  finely  represented  with  general  wor 
of  which  “Happy  as  a  King”  and  “A  Copper,  Please,”  a, 
prominently  good.  A.  Marshall’s  “Haddon.”  a  study  of  a  pillar  an 
font,  is  of  splendid  technique  and  hap*'-  in  selection.  John  ] 
Sandiland’s  “Evening”  is  a  very  lovely  landscape  effect,  broad  b! 
dainty.  Miss  Hilda  L.  Rowe  has  a  capital  study  of  a  head.  Re| 
H.  R.  Campion  has  a  beautiful  architectural  study  of  Norman  woi^ 
“  The  Crypt  Stair  ”  of  W.  R.  Lathbury  is  an  admirable  example 
such  work, ’as  is  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Clark’s  “Staircase,  Haddori 
Captain  E.  H.  Haigr  R.E.,  is  a  very  large  contributor,  and  the  wo 
is  of  very  fine  quality  throughout.  Of  these  may  be  specially  me 
tioned,  “Gulls,”  “A  Tiff,”  “A  .Catspaw,”  and  “Put  to  Flighi 
Dr.  Waterfield’s  “  At  Eventide  ”  is  a  riverside  study  of  local  intera 
of  excellent  merit.  A.  B.  Fellewes-Prynne  has  a  very  interesti 
piece  of  work  in  “The  Critics.”  E.  H.  Micklewood’s  fine  study 
woodland  scenery,  “  On  the  East  Dart,”  is  praiseworthy  in  hi 
degree.  There  is  a  wonderful  series  of  jumping  cat  studies  by 
R  Hunt,  splendid  work  in  every  way.  W.  H.  Mayne  contribute^ 
fine  architectural  study,  “  South  Porch,  Truroi  Cathedral.” 
Winter  Wood  has  a  small  but  excellent  “Interior,  Dittisham  Churcl 
J.  Trouern-Trend’s  “Doorway,  Tintern,”  is  good. 

The  following  are  the  awards :  — 

AWARDS. 

Class  la,  professional,  portraiture,  etc. — Silver  medal,  14,  “Ev 
song,”  F.  A.  Swaine  ;  silver  medal,  18,  “  Betty,”  H.  Trevor  Jessoj 
bronze  medal,  17,  “Portrait,”  H.  Ball;  bronze  medal,  20,  “G(| 
Morning,”  Graystone  Bird;  diploma,  23,  “A  Portrait,”  Vaughan 
Paul ;  special  diploma  for  series  25-32,  Sidney  Chenhall. 

Class  lb,  professional,  miscellaneous. — Silver  medal,  5,  “R 
thwarted,”  C.  J.  King;  silver  medal,  28,  “Bird  Study,”  Edward 
mour ;  bronze  medal,  19,  “  The  Tin  Stream,”  Vaughan  T.  P<  j 
bronze  medal,  29,  “  A  Beat  to  Windward,”  F.  W.  Beken ;  diple  , 
36,  “  Happy  as  a  King,”  J.  H.  Coath  ;  special  diploma  for  serie.  , 
“Radiograms,”  W.  M.  Martin. 

Class  2a,  amateur,  landscape,  etc. — Silver  medal,  51,  “Haddc’ 
A.  Marshall;  silver  medal,  67,  “A' Wind  Sea,”  F.  J.  Mortim ; 
bronze  medal,  25,  “Sunshine  and  Shadow,”  J.  Catford;  bre  2 
medal,  37,  “  Evening,”  John  R.  Sandiland ;  diploma,  21,  ‘  * 
Brume,”  John  W.  Welsh;  diploma,  49,  “The  Day’s  Toil  O’" 
Fred  Judge  ;  diploma,  66,  “  Study  of  a  Head,”  Miss  Hilda  L.  Rm  > 
special  diploma,  “Flower  Study,”  William  Lidgey. 

Class  2b,  amateur,  architecture, — Silver  medal,  6,  “Norman  Woi 
Rev.  H.  R.  Campion ;  bronze  medal,  2,  “  The  Crypt  Stair,”  W.  ’• 
Lathbury ;  bronze  medal,  13 ;  “  Staircase :  Haddon,”  Rev.  E. 
Clark ;  diploma,  7,  “  A  Chantry  Aisle,”  S.  G.  Kimber. 

Class  3a,  amateur,  landscape,  etc.  (members  of  Devon  and  C  '• 
wall  Photographic  Societies). — Silver  medal  and  silver  gilt  medal )r 
best  picture  in  Exhibition,  63,  “  Gulls,”  Captain  E.  H.  Haig,  R-  > 
bronze  medal,  1,  “At  Eventide,”  Dr.  W.  H.  Waterfield;  br<!® 
medal,  "22,"“  Study,”  Arthur  Brand;  diploma,  43,  “The  Criti. 
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;  B.  Fellowes-Pyrnne ;  diploma,  42,  “On  the  East  Dart,”  E.  H. 
\klewood;  special  diploma  for  series  12-16  (instantaneous),  A.  R. 


E  it. 

lass  3b,  amateur,  architecture  (members  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
[  tographic  Societies). — Silver  medal,  4,  “  South  Porch,  Truro 
:  dedral,”  W.  H.  Mavne ;  bronze  medal,  1,  “Interior,  Dittisham 
'  rch,”  C.  Winter-Wood;  bronze  medal,  7,  “Doorway,  Tintern,” 

]  Irouern-Trend. 

he  Exhibition  is  open  till  the  18th  inst.  •< 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

ovember  17-21.— The  Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  Joint 
5  ibition  Secretaries,  J.  W.  Charlesworth,  1,  Joshua  Road,  Sheffield, 
,i  James  W.  Wright,  62,  Vale  Road,  Sheffield. 

ovember  18th,  19th,  and  20th. — The  Tunstall  and  District  Photo- 
p  .hie  Society.  Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Eachus  and  C.  J 
jiiley,  High  Street,  Tunstall,  Staffs, 
ovember  18-21. — Sunderland  Photographic  Association’s  Open  Ex- 
i  :ion.  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  E.  Ivieffer,  1,  Stirling  Street,  Sunder- 

i. . 

ovember  18-25. — Southsea.  Hon.  Secretary,  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
’  broke  Road,  Portsmouth. 

ovember  21,  December  5.  — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
I.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  M'Culloch,  W.S. ,  3a,  North  Street,  David 
itet,  Edinburgh. 


aoember  2-5. — 'Hove.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  R.  Sargent,  55,  The 
)  e,  Hove. 

ocember  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th. — Hull  Photographic  Society.  Exhibi- 
i<  of  members’  slides  and  prints.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Hindson ; 
s  tant  secretary,  D.  L.  Cockcroft,  6,  Freehold  Street,  Hull, 
member  11-19. — Southampton.  Hon.  Secretary,  S.  G.  Kimber, 
<kdene,”  Highfield,  Southampton, 
nuary  5-9. — Sefton  Park  Photographic  Society.  Particulars  from 
1 1.  Cubley,  3,  Langdale  Road,  Liverpool, 
ibruary  13th,  1904. — The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation,  at 
h. 


bruary  27  to  March  5. — Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  Par- 
i(!ars  of  L.  Lloyd,  Hollies,  Church  Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 

bruary  29  to  March  3.— Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  Lion, 
ieetary,  George  H.  Depledge,  17,  Hazeldene  Road,  Goodmayes, 
4  Iwell,  Essex. 

rrch  9-12.— Nottingham  Camera.  Club.  Hon.  Secretary,  Arthur 
hk,  9,  Bowers  Avenue,  Nottingham, 
irch  15-17. — Brentford  Photographic  Society, 
nil  6-13. — Croydon  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Exhibition  Secretary, 
1  .  King,  Hurst  Bank,  Selsdon  Road,  Sanderstead. 


7ew  Vignetter  Attached  to  Camera.” — Mr.  H.  Cornthwaite,  of  9, 
Dinal  Arcade,  Birmingham,  writes: — “If  your  correspondent  of 
&week,  ‘V.  G.,’  will  send  his  address,  I  will  send  him  a  sketch  of 
su  a  vignetter  as  I  think  he  requires.  I  came  across  a  ‘  home-made  ’ 
’hi  short  time  ago  which  answers  to  his  description.” 

ie  Northern  Exhibition. — The  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic 
Jij'ciation,  in  conjunction  with  the  Manchester  Amateur  Photo- 
?rhic  Society  and  the  Leeds  Camera  Club,  will  hold  the  Northern 
PI  ographic  Exhibition,  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  from 
:h  25  to  April  9,  1904.  Entry  forms  and  full  particulars  may  be 
’f  the  Hon.  Exhibition  Secretary,  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Inston,  F.R.P.S., 
iouth  John  Street,  Liverpool.  The  Exhibition,  which  will  be 
to  amateurs  and  professionals  alike,  will  be  divided  into  four 
seions: — 1.  Pictorial  photographs;  2.  Scientific  and  technical  (prints 
an  sbdes) ;  3.  Lantern  slides  (pictorial) ;  4.  Trade  exhibits.  Fifteen 
av  ds  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges,  but  they  will  have 
PQ  sr  to  add  to  the  number.  There  will  be  three  silver-gilt,  six 
S1T>  ai)d  six  bronze.  Awards — These  will  be  in  the  form  of  a 

native  plaque,  about  4in.  by  9in. ,  specially  designed  in  competi- 
^  ai  fbe  Liverpool  University. 
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iPeeiinds  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Nov. 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


II .  Wimbledon  &  Dist.  Camera  Club 

13 .  Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scient.  Soc. 

16 .  Bowes  Park  &  Dist.  Photo.  Soc. 

16 .  Ilford  and  District  Photo.  Soc. 

16 .  South  London  Photo.  Society  ... 

16  . ■  Glasgow  &  W.  of  Scotland  P  A. 

17  . 

17 . 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  &  N.  C.  P.  A. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society 

17 .  Birmingham  Photographic  Soc. 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scient.  Soc  j 

Brentford  Photographic  Society 


i: 


Nottingham  Camera  Club. 


17  .  Devonport  Camera  Club  . 

18  . .  North  Middlesex  Photo.  Society 


18. 


19... 

19... 

19... 


Photographic  Club . 

Wimbledon  &  Dist.  Camera  Club1 
Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scient.  Soc. 

Hull  Photographic  Society  . 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo.  Asso. 

Richmond  Camera  Club . 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Asso.... 


Demonstration. 

Chromotype.  Mr.  J.  R.  G«tz. 

/  Printing  in  Photograph  and  Botox 
\  Papers.  Mr.  W.  A.  Sims. 
j  Colour  Sensitive  Plates.  Mr.  Ernest 
(.  Human. 

i  Astronomical  Photography.  Mr.  C. 
\  Thwaites,  M.I.C.E.,  P.R.A.S. 

/  Hints  to  Amateur  Workers.  Demon- 
\  strated.  Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

Informal  or  Conversational  Meeting. 

/  Gontro  in  Printing.  Mr.  H.  W. 
\  Bennett,  F.R.P.S. 

J  Ammonia  Nitrate  of  Silver  Method. 
t  Mr.  A.  J.  LeeSon. 

Photographic. 

f  Lantern  Slide  Illustrations  of  the 
-[  Capabilities  of  the  X  Rays.  Dr.  D.  H. 
V  Rodman. 

j  Practical  Enlargement  with  the  Club 
\  Lantern. 

i  How  I  Work  Bromide  Paper.  Mr. 
\  J.  Trouern  Trend. 

Bromide  Printing.  Mr.  F.  A.  Haylett. 
f  Enlarging  at  Home  with  simple 
1  Apparatus.  Mr.  A.  W.  Green. 
Chromatype.  Mr.  J.  R.  Gotz. 

Soiree. 

j  Home-Made  Apparatus.  Mr.  C.  ? F. 
t  Bristow. 

)  A  Neiv  Formu7a  giving  Warm  Tones 
\  on  Bromide  Paper.  Mr.  Fred  Anyon. 
Continental  Scenes.  Mr.  Henry  Little. 
Paper  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Grant. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

November  4th. — Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd  held  forth  upon  “Accurate 
Exposure  and  Systematic  Development,  with  Some  Remarks  upon. 
Orthochromatic  Landscape  Work.”  Beginning  at  the  beginning.  Mr. 
Shepherd  dealt  with  some  of  the  difficulties  which  assailed  the  be¬ 
ginner,  and  showed  how  he  was  confronted  with  apparatus  about- 
which  he  knew  little  or  nothing,  ana  with  information  furnished 
to  him  which  was  too  often  deceptive.  The  speed  numbers  on 
packets  of  plates  could  not  always  he  relied  upon,  and  although, 
the  H.  and  D.  method  was  the  best  available,  it  was  not  accurately 
carried  out  by  all  plate-makers.  Moreover,  the  results  were  ren¬ 
dered  less  reliable  than  they  might  be,  by  the  recommendation  of  dif¬ 
ferent  developers'.  Another  difficulty  which  assailed  the  tyro  was 
found  in  the  unreliable  speed  numbers  on  the  various  shutters  now 
obtainable.  None  of  the  shutters  seem  to  be  accurately  tested  for 
time  of  exposure.  The  “  blind  ”  type',  for  example,  is  nearly  always 
wrongly  marked,  and  even  if  fairly  right  at  first,  the  effects  of 
friction,  dust,  and  atmospheric  influences  scon  make  it-  quite  un¬ 
reliable.  Indeed,  with  all  the  source's  of  possible  error  with  regard 
to  speed  of  plates,  ana  of  shutters,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
an  amateur  photographer  ever  turns  out  a  decent  negative. 

Mr.  Shepherd  then  proceeded  to  suggest  remedies  by  which  these 
pitfalls  could  be  guarded  against.  He  recommended  that  the  light 
should  always'  be  tested  with  a  reliable  actinometer,  and  mentioned 
the  watch,  or  dial  meter,  as  being  the  popular  form  of  that-  instru¬ 
ment,  the  darkening  of  a  slip  of  paper  until  it  matched  a  standards 
tint,  being  used  hi  conjunction  with  a  circular  slide  rule.  He  re¬ 
commended  that  in  trying  preliminary  experiments  with  plates, 
shutters,  etc.,  only  one  developer  should  be  relied  upon,  and  only 
one  lens  stop,  say,  f-8.  If  we  have  a  plate  of  unknown  lapidity 
it  would  be  well  to  test  the  light  by  means  of  the  actinometer,  and 
if  we  found  that  the  paper  took  ten  seconds  to  darken,  to  expose 
one  plate  on  a  landscape  for  half  a  second,  one  second,  and  two- 
seconds,  in  three  sections,  we  should  see  upon  development-  which- 
exposure  was  the  most  correct,  and  have  a  pride  for  future  work. 
Regarding  development,  he  would  urge  upon  his  hearers  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  sticking  to  one  developer.  His  favourite  one  was  metol, 
made  up  with  soda,  carbonate  and  soda  sulphite.  Much  depended 
on  the  latter  salt,  and  one  could  not  be  too  particular  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  good  sample  of  it.  In  the  case  of  both  the  soda  salts  he- 
recommeoded  the  use  of  the  anhydrous  kinds;  if  crystals  were  em- 
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ployed  just  double  the  quantity  must  be  used.  The  temperature 
of  the  developer  should  range  between  65  deg.  and  70  deg.  Fahr., 
and  development  should  be  complete  in  three  minutes.  If  the  nega¬ 
tive  should  be  thinner  than  was  desired,  the  time  of  development 
should  be  increased'.  For  black-and-white  effects  the  exposure 
should  be  shortened,  and  the  time  of  development  doubled.  He 
had  for  a  long  time  given  up  the  practice  of  examining  a  plate 
during  development.  After  satisfying  himself  that  something  was 
appearing  upon  it,  lie  would  cover  up  the  developing  dish,  and  leave 
it  for  the  time  indicated.  If  this  practice  be  followed  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  use  quite  a  strong  light  in  the  dark  room.  The  type 
of  negative  aimed  at  must  depend  upon  the  use  to  which  it  is  to 
be  put.  Most  of  bis  own  negatives  are  destined  for  enlargement 
upon  bromide!  paper,  and  for  this  purpose  a  comparatively  thin 
negative,  rich  in  detail,  is  called  for.  For  a  negative  for  platinum 
printing  a  much  denser  rendering  would  be  required. 

With  regard  to  ortho-chromatic  plates,  he  had  a  few  words  to 
say.  All  ordinary  bromide  plates  are  practically  colour-blind,  except 
to  blue  and  violet.  Dark  blue  comes  out  as  white,  and  light  yellow 
as  black.  Too  often  the  tyro  who  wishes  to  try  the  orthochromatic 
method  will  buy  haphazard  a  packet  of  plates,  and  a.  bit  of  yellow 
glass.  The  results  are  generally  most  unsatisfactory,  for  the  yellow 
glass,  if  not  of  the  right  quality,  makes)  the  plate:  colour-blind  t-o 
blue,  in  addition  to  its  other  failings,  and  that  is>  almost  as  bad  as 
being  colour-blind  to  r>?d  and  yellow.  A  light  filter  should  be 
exactly  adjusted  to  compensate  for  the  colour-blindness  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  plate  used.  Whatever  be  the  claim  put  forward  for  any 
particular  make  of  plate  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  that 
a  light  filter  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Having  secured  a  reliable 
light  filter  for  ortho  chromatic  work,  the  user  must  find  out  the 
ratio  of  exposure  required  with  and  without  it.  The  plan  he  re¬ 
commended  was  to  use  a  crumpled  sheet  of  white  blotting  paper 
pinned  on  a  surface  of  black  velvet-,  as  a-  test  object.  This  paper 
had  a.  dead  white  surface,  and  if  crumpled  would  show  the  slightest 
differences  between  light  and  shade.  From  it  could  be  obtained 
the  value  of  the  flat  surface,  and  also-  of  the  cast  shadows.  First, 
without  using  the  filter,  obtain  by  means  of  the  meter  the  approxi¬ 
mate  time  of  exposure.  Then  expose  with  the  filter'  for  five  tunes  that 
.amount,  supposing  that  a  “  Gilvus  ”  filter  isi  being  adopted,  or  for 
forty  times  if  an  “  Absolutus  ”  is  employed.  The  two  negatives, 
that  taken  without  the  screen,  and  with  it,  should  be  absolutely 
identical.  If  not.  the  time  of  exposure  must  be  wrong.  (Mr.  Shep¬ 
herd  here  showed  upon  the  lantern  screen  several  pictures  bearing 
upon  his  remarks.  The  advantage  of  the  orthochromatic  method 
over  '(the  ordinary  system  being  particularly  well  shown  in  the 
case  of  a  landscape  with  gorse  bushes  in  full  bloom,  and  in  the 
picture  of  a  piece  of  figured  mahogany,  in  which  the  orthochromatic 
plate  brought  out  the  grain  in  a  very  marvellous  manner.) 

He  was  often  asked  which  was  the  best  plate  and  screen  t-o  use. 
He  had  tested  every  kind  of  plate  in  the  market,  and  had  found 
nothing  so  good  as  the  Cadett  “Spectrum”  plate.  If  lie  ever  found 
a  better  one,  he  should  adopt  it.  For  copying  paintings  he  would 
recommend  an  Absolutus ”  filter  anl  a  “’Spectrum”  plate,  but 
tire  exposure  must  be  increased  forty  times  above  the  normal.  To 
allow  shorter  exposures,  the  “Gilvus”  filter  was  introduced,  it  re¬ 
duces  blue  and'  green  to  their  correct  values ;  but  the  red  suffers,  so¬ 
il’ at  the  result  is  not  so  good  as  with  the  “Absolutus”  screen.  A 
“  Gilvus,”  however,  is  useful  for  ordinary  snapshot  work  in  a  good 
light  by  the  tourist,  who  need  not  be  too  particular  about-  exact 
luminosities.  The  “  Gilvus  ”  can  be  used  for  hand  camera  work, 
when  the  normal  exposure  is,  say,  one-fortieth  of  a  second,  for 
the  increase  to  one-eighth  of  a  second  would  not  be  too  great  for 
a  hand  instrument.  Such  a  screen  will  bring  out  the  forms)  of 
clouds  by  keeping  back  their  blue  ground. 

The  position  of  the  filter  either  before  or  behind  the  lens,  or  im¬ 
mediately  in  front  of  the  plate,  isi  not  a  very  important-  matter. 

1 1  personally  prefers  to  put  it  in  front  because  he  can  -see  that  it  is 
there.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  he)  was  keen  upon  obtaining  photo¬ 
graphs  of  lightning  flashes,  he  took  liis-  camera  to-  the-  roof  of  his 
house  during  a  storm,  and  while  drenched  with  rain,  he  exposed 
tl:r  c  dozen  plates.  Upon  development  he  found  no  trace  of  an 


image,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  deep  orange  screen  at  the  hj 
of  his  lens  had  remained  there  forgotten. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gordon,  who  occupied  the  chair,  said  that  he  a  I 
particularly  -struck  by  one  thing  in  Mr.  Shepherd’s  lecture,  ; 
that  was  the  statement  that  the  lecturer  never  looked  at  his  pi  ■ 
during  development.  He  (Mr.  Gordon)  could  never  hope  to  attl 
such  a  degree  of  perfection ;  he  invariably  took  a  sly  look  u-t  it  ] 
and  again.  It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  if  he  col 
be  sure  of  his  results. 


BELFAST  Y.M.C.A.  CAMERA  CLUB. 

November  2. — Mr.  A.  R.  Hogg  gave  a  practical  explanation  of 
making  of  bromide  enlargements.  He  used  a  limelight  lantern  w 
11-inch  condensers,  and  explained  the  method  of  using  the  of 
hydrogen  jet  to  those  members  who  were  going  to  hike  up  the  subj 
this  season.  Successful  enlargements  were  exposed  and  develop 
the  room  being  temporarily  darkened  with  yellow  light  for  the  oc 
sion.  The  simplest  method  was  by  daylight  and  one’s  own  caimj 
a  window  being  blocked  up,  and  light  only  admitted  through  1 
negative  and  the  camera.  The  lantern  method  with  artificial  li 
is  better  for  winter  work  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  the  exposu 
and  the  standard  obtained.  One’s  summer  negatives  can  be  suita 
enlarged  for  framing  or  exhibition  purposes,  and  the  club's  own 
paratus  is  availed  of  by  many  of  the  members,  who  have  alre< 
done  good  work  with  it.  The  lecturer  showed  how  clouds  w- 
printed  into  enlargements  in  two  ways,  first  by  shielding  the  pict  ■ 
already  exposed,  and  exposing  from  a  cloud  negative  for  a  second  • 
two ;  secondly,  by  developing  the  picture,  and  then  putting  in 
cloud  on  the  wet  enlargement.  This  method  he  considered  the  m : 
satisfactory  of  the  two.  The  results  of  the  slides  sent  in  for 
first  monthly  competition  were  as  follow  : — 1st,  David  J.  Hogg;  2  . 
D.  W.  Elliott,  H.  Hill,  and  A.  Anderson  (equal  marks).  The  sec- 1 
monthly  print  competition  resulted  as  follows: — 1st,  H.  Crawfo  ; 
2nd,  T.  Bryans;  3rd,  D.  J.  Hogg. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Mr.  John  H.  Avery,  representing  Messrs.  Wellington  and  W  , 
provided  the  demonstration  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  inst. ,  the  sub't 
being  “  Bromide  Printing,”  and  in  doing  so  appeared  in  a  new  r  j, 
so  far  as  this  particular  subject  was  concerned.  As  the  photogra]  c 
tutor  to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  an  expert  architectural  worker,  1 
originator  of  a  well-known  backing  mixture,  Mr.  Avery’s  name  s 
familiar  to  most  present,  and  it  was  therefore  with  some  degre  f 
interest  that-  his  appearance  was  awaited.  The  demonstratioi  t 
must  be  recorded,  proved  a  complete  success  in  every  way,  Mr.  A  y 
handling  a  rather  worn  subject  in  a  fresh  and  original  manner,  f  e 
really  first-rate  bromide  prints  of  a  rich  black  colour  were  obtai  t, 
being  exposed,  developed,  fixed,  and  washed  before  his  audience,  d 
finally  appropriated  by  the  members  in  their  wet  state.  Mr.  A’  y 
preferred  an  ordinary  wax  candle  as  the  exposing  illuminant,  if  g  n 
a  little  time  after  being  lit  to  adjust  itself.  The  light  was  remark;  y 
constant,  and  exposures  could  be  repeated  subsequently  without  y 
chance  of  error.  Amidol  was  the  developer  recommended  for  e 
Wellington  and  Ward  paper,  and  the  demonstrator  laid  stress  on  £ 
necessity  of  turning  the  print  over  and  over  in  the  developing  1 1, 
and  wiping  its  surface  gently  with  a  tuft  of  cottonwool,  to  avoid  r- 
bubbles,  and  then  transferring  it  without  any  intervening  washin  o 
the  fixing  bath.  The  last  piece  of  advice  is,  perhaps,  open  to  s*e 
doubt,  as  it  was  pointed  out  by  one  or  two  members  that  the  osi" 
tion  products  of  amidol  act  as  a  reducer,  and  if  present  in  any  q  3‘ 
tity  as  a  strong  one.  A  slight  rinse  between  development  and  a* 
tion  was  suggested.  In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Avery  said  he  is 
by  no  means  partial  to  toning  bromide  prints.  The  process  was  ef  n‘ 
tially  a  “  black  tone  one  ” ;  still,  if  brown  tones  must  be  had,  a® 
iodine  and  pot.  iodide  bath  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  pot.  h  °" 
alum. 
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]  NDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

;  miBEK  5.  —Mr.  Hodges  in  the  chair.  Samples  of  Westendorp 
Wehner’s  ortbochromatic  plates  were  distributed ;  results  to  be 
.  wn  December  3.  Mr.  Thomas  mentioned  that  he  had  developed 
I  ae  15in.  by  12in.  bromide  enlargements  with  rodinal  which  had 
&  3d  in  a  tank  about  two  weeks,  and  that  the  developer  acted  ener- 
c  ically  and  well.  It  had  been  used  previously  for  eighteen  quarter- 
1  tes,  but  in  spite  of  this  and  the  long  exposure  to  air  it  did  not 
;  n  to  be  at  all  deteriorated.  Mr.  Mackie  said  a  weak  solution  of 
1  inal  (unlike  most  other  developers)  kept  better  than  a  stronger 
r  ,  and  that  all  developers  would  work  after  being  oxidised  by  expo- 
sis  to  air,  but  gave  quite  a  different  class  of  negative  from  that  of  a 
rjdy  mixed  solution. 

Jr.  A.  Bedding  was  curious  to  know  why  a  solution  cf  mercury,  bi- 
c  iride,  and  ammonium  chloride  was  nearly  always  recommended 
f  intensification,  his  experience  being  that  such  mixtures  rapidly 
csriorated,  whilst  the  plain  solution  kept  well.  Mr.  Haddon  had 
t  subject  under  experiment,  and  did  not  care  to  anticipate  his 
p  er  on  the  subject,  but  would  remark  that  undissolved  crystal  of 

1.  cury  bichloride  should  not  be  left  in  the  bottle  from  which  the 
1  idling  solution  was  kept.  Toning  of  bromide  prints  by  tire 
I  ke-Smith  method  and  the  hot  alum  process  had  a  lengthy  discus- 
s  l,  Mr.  Fry  being  of  opinion  that  the  Blake-Smith  process  was 
n  of  commercial  use,  and  that  he  viewed  with  suspicion  any  method 
0  oning  prints  which  involved  chemical  decomposition,  the  products 
0  which  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  remove  from  an 
aorbent  like  paper.  Re  the  hot  alum  process,  opinions  differed 
ato  whether  a  new  bath  or  an  old  one  was  best.  Mr.  Mackie  held 
ti )  successful  toning  with  this  bath,  as  with  any  other,  depended 
e  rely  upon  the  character  of  the  negative,  on  the  developer  used, 
a  the  amount  of  silver  deposit;  and  Mr.  Frv  that  correct  exposure, 
a  affable  developer,  and  a  completed  development  were  the  vital 
h  ors. 


but  the  most  simple  and  pleasant  task  appears  to  be  by  the  use  of  a 
specially  made  frame,  which  has  been  the  outcome  of  much  experience 
and  many  trials,  and  this  is  on  sale  by  Messrs.  George  Houghton 
and  Sons,  under  the  name  of  the  “Woollons  Combination  Printing 
Frame,”  and  one  was  on  show  during  the  lecture.  Whenever  possible 
it  was  recommended  that  clouds  and  landscapes  be  made  upon  the 
same  plate,  but  where  this  is  impracticable  by  reason  of  a  very  intri¬ 
cate  gky-line  then  adopt  the  method  of  making  them  upon  the  cover 
glass,  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  the  clouds  are  lit 
from  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the  landscape — when  placed  film  to 
film  the  lighting  will  be  found  correct.  Slides  can  be  made  by  reduc¬ 
tion,  which  is  claimed  to  p>roduce  the  finest  results  by  many,  but 
the  advantage  is  certainly  in  its  favour,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  a  quarter-plate  negative  can  be  produced  without  cutting  off 
some  figure  or  portion  of  it,  or  often  subjects  of  unnatural  propor¬ 
tions.  This  method  was  most  convenient  in  conjunction  with  arti¬ 
ficial  light.  As  to  development,  the  lecturer  said  that  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  using  the  maker’s  formula.  All  developers  are  good 
that  are  recommended,  and  failures,  as  a  rule,  are  entirely  the  fault 
of  the  operator ;  therefore  he  should  try  again  until  the  desired  result 
is  attained.  A  few  excellent  slides  were  passed  through  the  lantern 
toned  by  uranium,  and  the  same  subject  by  the  copper  toning,  to 
show  the  difference  and  suitability  to  various  subjects.  Colouring  of 
slides  by  hand  was  fully  gone  into,  and  elicited  the  fact  that  aniline 
dyes  were  considered  the  best  by  the  lecturer  from  his  experience ; 
and  with  a  little  practice  much  improvement  can  be  made,  but  all 
the  success  depends  upon  careful  consideration  and  practice.  The- 
last  item  was  the  question  of  spotting,  and  if  this  little  point  and 
the  other's  that  were  named  are  attended  to,  especially  the  negative, 
one  will  have  produced  something  which  should  prove  a  pleasure, 
not  only  to  oneself,  but  to  all  who  see  it. 

- ♦ - - 
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HULL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

ie  Making  and  Colouring  of  Lantern  Slides  ”  was  the  title  of  a  lee- 
given  before  this  society  by  Mr.  Fred  Woollons,  on  Thursday,  . 
5th  inst.  He  dealt  with  the  negative,  contact  and  combination 
p  ting,  reduction,  development,  and  the  various  colours  obtainable, 
ti  ng,  and  colouring  by  hand.  The  negative  should,  he  said,  be 
ewhat  soft,  with  abundance  of  detail,  and  without  too  much 
Qity  in  the  high  lights,  free  from  stain,  reasonably  sharp,  and 
rchitectural  subjects,  it  is  very  important  that  the  lines  of  the 
b  ding  should  not  be  distorted.  As  the  lecture  was  entirely  for 
tl  beginner,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  note  that  if  they  desire  to 
p  luce  the  finest  results  to  look  well  after  the  negative,  many  of 
t  failures  being  directly  due  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  negatives 
ha  which  the  slides  were  produced.  Few,  indeed,  produce  perfect 
natives,  but  there  is  the  means  of  altering  undesirable  features, 
s’  l  as  when  made  too  dense  to  reduce  with  either  persulphate  of 
a  nonia  or  Globe  Polish.  Fill  up  pinholes,  and  your  slide  will  be 
n  h  better  for  the  little  extra  time  expended.  The  same  may  be 
^  of  the  transparency,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  lecturer  had 
id  that  a  rub  of  Globe  Polish  is  beneficial ;  and  the  use  of  a  lead 
cil  freely  in  removing  defects  would  work  wonders  if  it  was  care- 
f'y  used,  in  which  case  the  marks  would  not  show.  All  this  comes 
practice  and  experimenting  to  see  what  results  are  obtained,  for 
7  little  can  be  done  without  this  aid  and  patience  in  any  branch 
u  holography,  and  large  pinholes  should  be  stopped  up  with  a  fine 
b  h  and  colour  to  suit.  For  contact  printing  an  oil  lamp  is  con- 
si  red  the  most  serviceable  for  the  exposure,  and  during  development 
h  s  plenty  of  a  good,  safe  yellow  light.  Canary  fabric  gives  a  nice, 
dlumination  to  judge  the  slide  by.  Free  the  frame  and  negative 
i]  1  dust ;  also  stroke  over  the  lantern  plate  with  a  wiper,  which  will 
P  ?ent  much  after-work  A  frame  with  a  three-inch  opening  is  ad- 
v  kle>  l°r  it  will  facilitate  working,  and  enables  you  to  see  clearlv 
;  position  of  the  objects  and  prevents  the  creeping  in  of  light, 
ibination  printing  was  fully  dealt  with,  which  means  that  clouds 
a  introduced  to  improve  the  picture,  and  many  methods  are  used, 


We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson  for  a  copy  of  the  following 
questions  in  photography  that  were  set  in  the  recent  examination  of 
the  Spectacle  Makers’  Company  :  — 

Special  subject :  Camera.  Only  three  questions  are  to  be  answered. 

1.  Define  the  term  curvature  of  the  plane  of  the  image.  Explain  why 
a  wide-angled  lens  does  not  necessarily  give  sharp  pictures  in  one  flat 
plane.  Why  does  stopping  down  improve  the  definition  in  one  plane  ? 

2.  Draw  a  curve  to  exhibit  the  relative  intensity  of  the  action  on 
an  ordinary  photographic  sensitive  plate  of  the  light  from  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum.  How  will  the  curve  for  an  orthochromatic 
plate  differ  from  the  one  you  have  drawn? 

3.  How  is  the  energy  distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum? 
To  which  part  of  the  spectrum  is  the  eye  most  sensitive?  To  which 
part  is  the  photographic  plate  most  sensitive?  By  what  instrument 
would  you  ascertain  the  distribution  of  the  energy  in  different  parts 
of  the  spectrum  ? 

4.  Explain  the  arrangement  of  the  lenses  in  a  telephot ographic 
camera.  Why  is  it  not  necessary,  in  focussing  to  move  the  front  lens? 

5.  Describe  the  focal  plane  shutter.  Where  should  it  be  placed  to 
obtain  the  best  result?  Describe  the  method  you  would  adopt  to  ascer¬ 
tain  its  speed. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  F.R.S. 

G.  Lindsay  Johnson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.  S. 

Examiners. 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  photographic  club  was  held  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. ,  on  November  4,  at  8  p.m. 
Messrs.  F.  A.  Bridge  and  H.  Snowden  Ward  were  re-elected  trustees; 
A.  L.  Bell,  G.  E.  Brown,  F.I.C.,  George  Edey,  E.  W.  Foxlee,  A. 
Mackie,  Charles  Wallis,  G.  Wynne,  and  J.  W.  Zaehnsdorf  members 
of  the  committee ;  Hans  Muller,  librarian  and  curator ;  and  T.  W. 
Derrington,  49,  Princes  Road,  Wimbledon,  honorary  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  affiliation  competition  lantern  slides  were  shown  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting. 
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Correspondence. 

%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  writers  are  given, 

%*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


“ FREE ”  PORTRAITS  ! 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent,  “  Tempora  Mutantur”  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  action  taken  by  the  Hull  Branch  of  the 
P.P.A.  “will  very  largely  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  ‘  Oxo  ’  people, 
and  make  the  free  portrait  scheme  a  greater  success  there  (Hull) 
than  elsewhere.”  But  the  experience  of  photographers  on  the  spot 
•points  to  the  reverse. 

The  object  of  the  P.P.A.  advertisements  in  the  local  papers  was 
-Twofold.  Firstly,  to  ascertain,  by  advertising  “  Oxo  ”  under  cost 
price,  whether  there  really  was  a  demand  for  the  article  in  Hull ; 

.  and  secondly  to  announce  to  the  public  that  if  Messrs.  Liebig 
require  31s.  6d.  for  a  framed  enlargement  like  their  specimens, 
Hull  photographers  would  provide  one  much  superior  for  half  the 
charge. 

The  advertisements  answered  all  expectations,  for  not  a 
■single  bottle  of  “  Oxo  ”  has  been  sold  from  the  photographer’s  stock ; 
which  suggests  that  at  present  the  “  Oxo  ”  photographic  competition 
is  not  at  all  serious,  and  so  long  as  the  Association  in  Hull  is  able 
to  show  “  Oxo  ”  enlargements  side  by  side  with  the  work  of  its 
members,  there  seems  little  ground  for  anticipating  that  Hull 
■photographers  will  lose  anything  by  the  scheme. 

But  the  importance  of  having  the  matter  properly  discussed, 
and  the  provision  merchants  informed  of  the  exact  nature  of  the 
scheme,  could  not  be  overlooked. 

“  Tempora  Mutantur  ”  is  at  pains  in  his  contribution  of  nearly 
•one  hundred  lines  to  state  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  Messrs. 
Liebig,  “  have  never  done  business  with  them,  and  am  not  acquainted 
in  any  way  with  any  of  their  staff,  do  not  hold  a  brief  for  them,” 
etc.  It  is,  therefore,  remarkable  to  read  from  his  pen  that  “Messrs. 
Liebig  can  afford  to  throw  away  on  advertising  ‘  Oxo  ’  ten  per  cent, 
of  their  profits,  which  is  all  the  scheme  is  going  to  cost  them.” 
How  does  he  know  this,  and  why  does  he  assert  “  it  is  ‘  Oxo  ’  Messrs. 
Liebig  want  to  sell”  when  their  circular  praises  onl-  the'  “artistic 
beauty  of  the  ‘Oxo’  enlargements?”  If  “Oxo”  is  the  selling 
article,  why  not  give  the  usual  testimonials  attesting  gastronomic 
charms  and  a  string  of  analysts’  certificates?  ^.xiese  circulars  would 
make  one  believe  that  the  reproduction  of  photographer's  work  is  an 
easier  road  to  success  than  by  selling  “  Oxo.”  “Tempora  Mutantur” 
has  the  engaging  candour  to  admit  that  he  has  never  seen  an  “  Oxo  ” 
coupon,  and  that  as  to  the  “  Free  ”  enlargements,  he  has  “  seen 
specimens  in  grocers’  shops  only  from  the  top  of  a  bus  !  ”  A  man 
who  can  write  nearly  one  hundred  lines  on  the  subject  with  this 
admission  might  feel  uncomfortable  if  he  signed  his  own  name,  but 
under  a  nom  de  plume  he  will  doubtless  blush  unseen. 

Now  we  photographers  of  the  Third  Port  know  pretty  well  all 
there  is  to  be  known  about  “Oxo”  “Free”  enlargements,  and  we 
believe  that  our  efforts  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  Liebig  Company’s 
photographic  advertisements  are  not  only  for  the  good  of  ourselves, 
but  are  made  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public  as  well.  We  have 
among  our  members  very  able  photographers,  and  if  the  Hull  public 
require  enlargements  either  in  cheap  form  or  skilfully  worked,  they 
will  get  the  best  value  from  their  own  local  photographic  establish¬ 
ments.  The  financial  power  of  the  Liebig  Company  may  be  great 
enough  to  paper  Hull  with  advertisements,  but  they  will  never  make 
money,  directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  so-called  “Free”  enlargements, 
nor  add  to  their  reputation  as  astute  business  men  by  pushing  this 
scheme  any  further.  I  am,  etc.,  T.  C.  Turner, 

Hon.  Sec.,  Hull  and  District  Branch  of  the  P.P.A. 
November  7th,  1903. 


SINGLE  SLANT  STUDIOS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  writer  was  greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Hn  1 
Baker’s  communication  in  last  week’s  Issue  under  the  title  of  “  Wl  - 
are  we  drifting?”  He  thinks,  however,  that  Mr.  Baker  in  his  <  . 
eluding  paragraph  should  have  refrained  from  practically  condemi  j 
an  article  which  he  had  not  tried.  Having  worked  in  a  single  s  t 
studio,  the  writer  can  thoroughly  recommend  the  late  Mr.  H. 
Robinson’s  design  as  the  best,  excluding  as  it  does  all  practical  in 
ference  from  the  sun.  Both  good  and  bad  work  can  be  turned  out  f  i 
such  a  studio,  but  the  bad  is  due  to  the  faults  of  the  operator,  not 
design  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Baker’s  friend  it  Ls  possbile  the  alteratio  f 
his  studio  was  not  carried  out  in  strict  accordance  with  Mr.  Ro 
son’s  directions  in  his  book.  The  usual  soft  effects  can  be  obtai  1 
in  the  single-slant  design  of  studio  (with  the  use  of  a  single  bl 
which  need  not  be  used  or  touched,  but  left  in  one  posnion)  witl  t 
the  use  of  reflectors.  The  writer  does  not  use  a  reflector  except  :r 
special  lighting.  The  No.  3  design  mentioned  in  Mr.  Baker’s  cf- 
munication  is  practically  useless.  It  is  a  very  inferior  form  of  sii  e 
slant.  The  high  sidelight  is  also  inferior,  in  the  writer’s  opinionio 
the  single  slant.  In  support  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  fl- 
going,  the  writer  would  be  pleased  to  submit  examples  of  work  d  e 
in  a  single-slant  studio  to  Mr.  Baker  if  he  should  desire.  Doubt  s 
other  friends  will  also  champion  the  Single  Kt.av- 

November  9th,  1903. 


THE  POST  OFFICE  AND  POSTCARDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  ways  of  officialdom  are  past  an  ordinary  morl.s 
comprehension.  One  is  tempted  to  ask,  “When  is  a  postcard  nea 
postcard?” ‘after  the  receipt  of  the  official  communication  herewith  I 
purchased  at  the  National  Gallery  some  postcards  with  photogra  s 
pasted  on,  and  was  assured  by  the  attendant  that  “they  would  go  r 
a  halfpenny ;  ”  but  upon  inquiry  at  a  local  post-office  I  was  inforjd 
that  a  postcard  with  anything  pasted  upon  it  was  a  letter,  posije 
one  penny.  The  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office  confirmed  this  vr; 
and  stated  :  “  Nothing  may  be  affixed  to  a  postcard  except  the  pos  e 
stamp  and  a  small  address  label.”  May  I  pause  to  ask  for  s|e 
information  about  affixing  this  label?  The  Secretary  then  goes  n 
to  say :  “  Objection  is  not,  however,  taken  to  photographs  b  g 
printed  directly  on  a  postcard.”  It  appears  from  the  action  of  jie 
editors  of  “  The  Photogram  ”  that  if  the  photograph  be  pasted  dow  all 
over  the  postcard  and  the  edges  trimmed,  then  they  — ss  official dji, 
and  their  transmission  as  postcards  would  not  be  challenged.  I  i, 
yours,  etc.,  Archer  Clark 

November  9th,  1903. 


THE  KEEPING  QUALITIES  OF  PLATES  IN  INDIA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  suggestion  in 
last  Almanac,  pages  755-6,  bv  the  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Bird,  B.A., 
makers  of  sensitive  plates  and  papers  should  put  the  dates  of  mam 
ture  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  outsides  of  packages.  This 
move  in  the  right  direction,  and  one  which  I  have  often  though 
as  one  is  constantly  coming  across  “  perfectly  fresh  stock  ”  with 
defect  of  staleness,  and  many  excellent  brands  of  plates  get  bad  n 
which  their  makers  have  not  earned  for  them ;  and  if  to  this  ma 
can  induce  importers  and  dealers  to  stamp  their  names  and  c 
received  in  a  blank  space  to  be  left  for  the  purpose  much  disapp1 
ment  will  be  averted,  the  reputations  of  brands  will  be  protected 
enterprising  dealers  will  attract  the  retail  trade  in  plates,  and 
them  of  other  items,  which  is  at  present  distributed  all  over 
unsatisfactory  results. 

If  plates  spoil  in  a  temperate  climate  it  will  be  readily  under; 
how  quickly  they  go  wrong  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  how  very 
cult  it  is  in  a  hot  country  to  get  plates  of  the  rapid  series,  whie 
not  show  signs  of  being  otherwise  than  the  term  “  fresh  stock 
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ided  to  imply.  My  experience  with  extra  rapid  plates  imported 
i  the  manufacturers  direct  is  that,  if  carefully  stored,  thev  keep 
from  two  to  four  months,  according  to  the  place  and  season,  and 
:  not  worth  much  after  from  three  to,  five  months.  Papers  are,  if 
i  hing,  more  .difficult  to  keep,  as,  although  much  less  sensitive,  a 
[  it  fog,  which  will  not  harm  a  negative,  cannot  be  put  up  with  on 
i  r  positives.  The  deterioration  I  have  noticed  is  fogging,  the  fog 
I  aring  while  developing,  as  if  the  accelerator  was  three  to  four 
;  s  in  excess  of  makers’  prescribed  limits,  and  sometimes,  on  some 
1 3s  particularly,  opaque  black  blotches.  I  have  always  found 
;  plates  packed  for  the  Indian  market  are  well  packed. — Yours 
• D.  B.  Critchley. 
agpur  C.P. 


Answers  to  Correspondents* 

'  **  All  matter*  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  thi*  JOURNAL,  includ¬ 
ing  queries ,  must  he  addressed  to  “THE  EDITORS,  THE  BRITISH 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  Londo* , 
W.C.*'  Inattention  to  this  entwres  delay. 

Correspondents  a/re  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  an*wer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  "business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand,  London,  W.O, 


)YAL  Institution.  The  annual  course  of  Christmas  lectures  at 
Royal  Institution,  specially  adapted  to  young  people,  will  be 
ered  by  Professor  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  LL.D  ,  F.R.S.,  Director 
le  Natural  History  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  whose 
set  is  “Extinct  Animaisi.”  The  first  lecture  will  take  place 
uesdav,  December  29th,  at  three  o’clock,  and  the  remaining 
res  will  be  delivered  on  December  31st,  1903,  and  January  2nd, 
7th,  and  9th,  1904. 

e  have  received  from  Messrs.  Charles  Zimmermann  and  Co.,  of 
d  10,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  E.C.,  a  copy  of  their  16-page 
•  list,  dealing  with  “  Agfa  ”  end  “  Crossed  Swords  ”  photographic 
£  rials,  also  hand  cameras,  field  cameras,  studio  stands,  etc.  A  copv 
e  list  may  be  obtained  free  by  photographers  on  application  to 
uibove  address.  Messrs.  Zimmermann  a1  so  send  us  samples  of 
(>ss>d  Swords”  Gaslight  postcards  (chlorobjrom),  and  gaslight 
re,  which  they  are  putting  on  the  market.  The  cards  will  be 
ed  in  packets  of  twelve,  with  two  masks,  at  lOd,  and  are 
in  the  Matt  variety  cnlv. 

7ERPOOL  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — A  practical  de- 
tration  of  the  making  of  lantern  slides  in  natural  colours  was 
on  Thursday ,  the  5th  inst. ,  before  the  members  of  the  above 
iation  at  the  weekly  meeting  in  the  club  rooms,  Eberle  Street, 
Thurston  Holland  occupying  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the 
lent,  Dr.  Napier.  The  demonstrator,  Mr.  E.  N.  Ellis,  dealt 
his  difficult  subject  in  a  masterly  manner,  explaining  first  the 
y  of  light  ana  its  subdivision  into1  the  three  primary  colours, 
then  the  processes  of  the  various  manufacturers,  including 
rs.  Joly,  Lumiere,  and  Sanger  Shepherd.  Mr.  Ellis  passed 
gh  the  lantern  some  splendid  examples  of  his  work. 

'■  Georoe  Booth,  photographer,  of  Kilmarnock,  died  last  week 
an  apoplectic  shock.  Mr.  Booth  was  a  self-taught  photographer, 
nally  he  was  engaged  as  a  cashier  with  a  mercantile  firm,  but 
years  ago  he  went  into  business  as  a  photographer  in  Kil- 
Laock.  He  belonged  to  Newburgh,  and  presented  a  series  of  por- 
’a'  of  local  celebrities  to  the  free  library  there.  In  Newburgh 
e  as  an  enthusiastic  Volunteer,  having  held  office  as  -sergeant- 
11  r  for  twenty  years.  He  was  a  Freemason  for  over1  thirty  years, 
ni  ilx  months  ago  the  brethren  of  the  Kilmarnock  Lodge,  actuated 
y  ie  keen  interest  he  took  in  the  welfare  of  the  lodge,  presented 
a  with  a  magnificent  testimonial. 

e  Southsea  Photographic  Society  gave  a  very  enjoyable  “  smoker  ” 
n  16  4th  inst.,  by  way  of  commencing  the  labours  of  the  winter 
es>n.  The  Southsea  Banjo  Team  (consisting  of  members  of  the 
>4y— Messrs.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  P.  R.  Denham,  and  J.  Holloway) 
re  d  a  furore  by  the  clever  manipulation  and  crisp  playing,  whilst 
ni  ter  member  (Mr.  L.  J.  Steele)  was  discovered  to  be  an  exceed- 
'S  good  character-sketch  artist.  The  baritone  ditties  of  Mr.  C. 
'a  )n>  J-  A.  Foster,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Lawton  (assistant  hon. 
ec  were  weH  received.  Mr.  G.  Washington  Allen — a  great  Ports- 
10  i  favourite — took  the  place  by  storm  with  his  elocutionary  selec- 
10  and  Mr.  G.  Knight’s  phonograph  selections  were  greatlv  appre- 
^  l-  The  members  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  annual  exhi- 
1  l>  which  promises  to  more  than  uphold  the  society’s  repute,  and 
iu  nogramme  to  follow  will  keep  them  well  occupied  with  new 
f  Gme  comes  round  again  to  put  into  practice  in  the  field 

)  has  been  taught  in  the  lecture  room.  In  other  words,  the 
101  sea  P.S  is  “  going  strong.” 


Photographs  Registered 

E.  J.  Moorhouse,  10a,  King  Street,  Egremont,  Cheshire.  Photograph  of  discard 
Road,  Cheshire.  Photograph  of  Central  Park,  Liscard,  Cheshire.  Photograph 
of  Wullasey  village,  Cheshire. 

A.  Maycock.  Park  ,rate,  Cheshire.  Photograph  of  Presbyterian  Church,  Neston. 
Photo  traph  entitled  “ A  Merry  Race.”  Photograph  of  Neat  m  Church,  Cheshire. 

T.  Dann,  83a,  Brighton  Road,  Redhill.  Photograph  of  panoramic  view  of  Redhill. 

R.  T.  Ford,  125,  King  Street,  Egremont,  Cheshire.  Photograph  of  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Stewart. 

J.  Jarrett,  High  Street,  Keynshatn.  Photograph  of  prize  cow  and  owner. 

T.  Head,  15,  Bostall  Lane,  Abbey  Wood,  Kent.  Photograph  of  model  houses  on 
trolley. 

A.  W.  Ellis,  High  Street,  Sidmouth.  Two  photographs  of  W.  B.  Luke,  J.P.,  C.C. 

Credenda.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  case  for  legal  action.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  firm. 

C.  W.  P. — We  regret  we  are  unable  to  offer  advice  in  the  matter. 
No  doubt  if  you  call  and  see  the  parties  an  amicable  under¬ 
standing  could  be  come  to. 

Accessories. — “Rembrandt”  asks:  “Will  -ou  kindly  let  me  know 
where  I  can  get  some  bird  and  water  lily  accessories  ?  ”  In 
reply :  Such  houses  as  Marion’s,  Houghton’s,  Fallowfield’s,  and 
the  like,  have  a  great  variety  of  accessories.  Better  get  their 
catalogues,  and  you  will,  no  doubt,  find  what  you  require  in 
one  or  other  of  them. 

Sale  of  Reducer. — M.  Murten  writes:  “Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  if,  as  a  dealer,  I  can  sell  “Farmer’s  Reducer”  contain¬ 
ing  hypo  and  plain  ferricyanide  (separate  solution,  of  course), 
or  is  this  a  scheduled  poison  which  only  chemists  can  sell.  I 
cannot  make  out  the  schedule.”  In  reply :  There  is  no 
restriction  on  the  sale  of  ferrideyanide. 

Blue  Prints. — “  Blue  Prints  ”  asks  :  “  (1)  Is  there  any  publication 
dealing  especially  with  the  production  of  ferro  prussiate  prints? 
(2)  Who  are  the  makers  of  an  apDaratus  for  printing  same, 
by  electric  light,  enclosed  in  a  circular  frame  ?  ”  In  reply  : 
(1)  Yes.  “  Ferric  and  Heliographic  Processes,”  by  G.  E. 
Brown.  (2)  B.  J.  Hale  and  Co.,  39,  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W. 

Opinion  Wanted. — “  G.  W.  F.”  asks :  “  Would  you  kindly  give  me 
your  opinion  on  the  retouching  of  enclosed  print,  and  what 
salary  I  could  earn  as  retoucher  when  answering  in  the 
Journal?”  In  reply:  We  cannot  say  that  we  think  much  of 
the  retouching.  The  whole  of  the  modelling  on  one  side  of 
the  face  is  lost.  We  should  advise  that  the  work  be 
improved  before  applying  for  a  situation  as  retoucher. 

Formula  Wanted. — E.  H.  Debenham  writes:  “About  eight  cr  ten 
weeks  ago  an  article  appeared,  under  the  title  of  ‘A  Useful 
Developer,  for  some  Purposes.’  I  have  unfortunately  lost  the 
two  solution  formula  contained  therein.  Can  you  kindly 
supply  it,  and  very  much  oblige  ?”  In  reply  :  The  two  solu¬ 
tion  formula  is  as  follows :  A.  Hot  water,  10  oz.  ;  metol,  75 
grs.  ;  soda  sulphite,  1  oz.  B.  Water,  10  oz.  ;  washing  soda, 
2  oz. 

Iodised  Paper. — R.  Y.  Sturges  :  Float  the  paper  on  the  following — 
Iodide  of  potassium  120  grains*  bromide  of  ammonium  30  grains, 
water  20  ounces.  Sensitise  on  a  bath  of  30  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  30  minims  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  Develop  with  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid. 
This  paper  is  very  slow  as  compared  with  modern  bromide 
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papers.  Next  time  you  write  please  use  a  sheet  of  paper, 
instead  of  crowding  so  much  on  a  postcard. 

Enamels. — “L.”  says:  “I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
kindly  inform  me  by  what  process  a  photograph  is  transferred 
on  to  porcelain  for  painting  and  burning  in.  The  process  is 
greatly  used  in  Switzerland  and  Germany  ;  and  also  where  I 
could  get  the  porcelain  tablets.”  In  reply:  The  pictures  may 
be  produced  in  two  Avays — by  the  substitution  method,  and 
by  the  powder  process.  The  latter  being  the  one  most 
generally  employed.  The  vitricus  colours,  and  the  plaques, 
may  be  had  at  Lec-hertier,  Barbe,  and  Co.,  Regent  Street. 
Messrs.  Dawbarn  and  Ward  publish  a  work  on  the  latter 
process. 

Postcards. — T.  Dtjffield  says  :  “  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you 
would  give  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  a  solution 
for  sensitising  postcards.  I  want  one  for  doing  them  quickly, 
and  the  colour  to  be  black  and  white  when  finished.  I  should 
like  one  that  does  not  require  much  bother  after  printing.  I 
should  also  prefer  one  for  gaslight  printing.”  In  reply :  If 
you  require  a  gaslight  paper,  any  formula  for  a  slow  bromide 
emulsion  will  answer.  But  to  prepare  it  you  will  require  more 
detailsi  than  we  can  spare  space  to  give  in  this  column.  Better 
get  Abney’s  book,  “Photography  with  Emulsions.”  We 
should  think  it  would  answer  your  purpose  best  to  purchase 
the  cards  ready  for  exposure. 


I  have  forwarded.  They  have  made  their  appearance  wiL 
a  week  after  they  were  finished.  The  whole  of  the  pjfo* 
toned  and  mounted  at  the  same  time  (midgets,  C.D.V.s  ,j 
cabinets.)  are  quite  spotless.  Also  a  1/1  unmounted  print  iU 
same  negative  (which  I  enclose).  I  strongly  suspect 
mounts,  as  they  are  the  first  I  have  used  from  the  pa<  t 
and  they  are  different  from  what  I  have  been  using.  ijL 
the  ►sulphocyanide  bath,  and  work  according  to  mu  ■’» 
instructions,  and  am  extremely  careful.  inis  is  the  isft 
experience  of  the  kind  that  I  have  had  in  fifteen  years’  worljg 
Would  you  mind  also  saying  if  you  think  the  enclosed  m  et 
mount  is  a  safe  one  to  use.”  In  reply  :  -pots,  such  as  tse 
of  thet  print  sent,  may  proceed  from  several  different  ca  « 
In  this  case  they  rather  seem  to  lie  due  to  minute  air  bulies 
adhering  to  the  print  while  it  was  in  the  fixin~  bath.  L 
could  express  no  opinion  on  the  mounts  without  an  anal L 
which  it  is  without  our  province  to  make. 


We  are  informed  that  the  Sheffield  Photographic  Society  hav  e- 
ceived  a  large  number  of  entries  for  their  Exhibition,  which  is  t  oe 
opened  at  the  Montgomery  Hall,  Sheffield,  on  the  17th  inst.  hi  ae 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Sheffield,  and  is  to  remain  open  fil 
the  21st  inst.  The  champion  class  is  a  strong  one,  while  the  bn 
classes  include  many  well-known  names  form  various  parts  oi me 


Medallion  Picture. — H.  Dowden  says :  “  Kindly  inform  me  whether 
I  am  right  in  surmising  that  the  accompanying  medallion  is  a 
bromide  enlargement  on  the  outside  surface  of  the  celluloid. 
I  am  informed  they  are  reproduced  abroad  at  about  Is.  each, 
and  I  contend  this  is  impossible  as  a  negative  would  have  tc  be 
made  first  from  any  print  sent  if  the  result  be  obtained  by 
either  enlarging  or  by  contact  printing.  Can  you  enlighten 
me  upon  the  matter  ?  I  enclose  postage  for  return  of  the 
medallion.”  In  reply  :  The  picture  is  a  bromide,  but  under  the 
celluloid,  and  is  produced  in  the  same  way  as  the  “photo 
buttons,”  which  were  supplied  at  a  very  cheap  rate  some  time 
ago.  The  price  mentioned  seems  to  be  somwhat  low  for  the 
size.  The  picture  has  been  returned. 

Faded  Prints.— E.  J.  Moorhouse  says:  “I  enclose  four  postcards. 
I  shall  esteem  it  a  very  great  favour  if  you  can  tell  me  the 
cause  of  their  turning  yellow  within  a  few  days  of  printing 
and  toning.  I  wash  them  particularly  well  before  toning, 
fix  fifteen  minutes,  and  wash  well  afterwards,  yet  I  have  this 
trouble.  I  may  say  my  P.O.P.  portraits  are  toned  in  the 
same  bath,  yet  I  have  no  trouble  of  this  kind  with  them. 
As  I  have  had  the  cards  in  stock  perhaps  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  I  ha\e  thought  that  it  may  be  due  to  staleness,  or  can 
it  be  any  fault  of  the  makers  ?  ”  In  reply :  The  prints  have 
certainly  faded  badly,  and  we  should  suppose  that  they  were 
imperfectly  fixed  and  washed.  Something  may  be  due  to  the 
cards,  but  we  can  express  no  opinion  on  that  point  without  a 
chemical  examination  of  them,  which  our  time  will  not  permit 
us  to  make. 

Developers.  Beauchamp  ”  asks :  “  What  are  the  supposed 

advantages  (if  any)  which  pvro  soda  developer  is  thought  to 
possess  over  pyro  ammonia?  I  have  used  the  latter  since  the 
first  formula  was  written,  and  can  make  it  do  anything 
except  talk.  On  the  introduction  of  pyro  soda  I  tried  it  and 
could  not  make  much  of  it,  and  this  week  have  tried  it  again, 
with  only  moderate  success.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  more 
difficult  to  make  up,  and,  I  should  think,  more  costly.  Is 
this  so?  I  might  remark,  inter  alia,  that  I  am  no  tyro'  at  the 
game,  having  developed  nearly  70,000  plates  of  all  sizes  and 
makes.  In  reply  :  I  his  seems  rather  a  curious  inquiry  to  put 
to  us  by  a  correspondent  with  such  an  extended  experience  as 
“Beauchamp’s.”  The  only  reply  we  can  give  is  that  some 
prefer  the  pyro  soda  to  the  pyro  ammonia ;  as  does  this  gentle¬ 
man  prefer  the  latter  to,  the  former.  Both  are  excellent 
developers. 

Spotty  Print.  “Cambria”  Yvrites  :  “I  would  be  glad  if  you  would 
gne  me  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  spots  on  print  which 


country. 

Southampton  Camera  Club. — At  the  Southampton  Camera  Cluon 
the  9th  inst.,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  gathering  of  the  mer  :i» 
and  their  friends,  presided  over  by  Mr.  William  Borough  If 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Howdill,  A.R.I.B.A.  (President  of  the  Leeds  Cajra 
Club),  delivered  an  illustrated  lecture  on  “Yorkshire  Minsters.”  Ir. 
Howdill  conducted  Ills  audience  in  an  interesting  manner  throug  he 
grand  cld  minsters  of  Ripon,  York,  and  Beverley,  pointing  oilby 
the  aid  of  numerous  and  Yvell  selected  lantern  slides,  the  maijild 
architectural  beauties  and  valuable  historic  connections.  He  descjed 
the  changes  they  had  undergone  from  time  to  time  and  expl  ,ed 
the  causes  which  had  led  to  them,  from  the  early  centuries,  'he 
discourse  was  full  of  unfaltering  interest  throughout,  and  i’a^ 
received  with  the  undivided  attention  it  deserved. 

Messrs.  Chas.  Tyler  and  England  Bros.,  Limited,  of  79,  Cenr 
hagen  Street,  Caledonian  Road,  King’s  Cross,  N.,  draw  our  ,  en- 
ticn  to  their  voting  competition  in  connection  with  “Ansco’  as- 
light  paper.  Competitors  will  be  required  to  fill  in  a  coupon  ii  ea¬ 
ting  what-  in  their  judgment  is  the  order  of  merit  in  wliic  the 
“  Teb  ”  photo  Christmas  cards  should  be  placed  for  their  a  >tic 
appearance,  and  forward  it  to  Messrs.  Tyler  with  an  empty  “A  :o’ 
wrapper  attached.  These  votes  will  be  duly  allocated  to  the  i  ac¬ 
tive  cards,  and  the  competitors  whose  voting  coupons  are  r  iesfc 
to  the  popular  vote  will  receive  the  following  prizes  :  —First  tzer 
solid  silver  tea  and  coffee  service  ;  second  prize,  18-carat  gold  ly’» 
or  gentleman’s)  keyless  lever  watch  ;  third  prize,  high-grade  (la  1  or 
gentleman’s)  free  Yvheel  bicycle.  The  competition,  we  are  inf  odr 
closes  on  February  29th,  1904. 


***  Notice  to  Advertisers.— Blocks  and  copy  are  received*  ieet 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  too- 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied ,  as  to  what  appet  w 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC  POR  1904. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S. 

T|S  forty-third  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
I  itographic  Almanac  will  be  published  in  December 
n  t.  This  year’s  Almanac  reached  a  total  of  1,580  pages, 
a  the  entire  edition  of  25,000  copies  was  ordered  before 
P  dication.  Of  no  other  photographic  book  ever  issued 
c  two  such  unique  facts  be  recorded. 

-he  growth  in  popularity  of  the  Almanac  is  evidenced 
b  the  remarkable  rapidity  of  its  sales, 
he  1900  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  within  three 
iths  after  publication. 

•he  1901  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  a  fortnight 
a  ir  publication. 

’he  1902  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  a  fortnight 
b(<re  publication. 

he  1903  Edition  (25,000  copies)  was  completely  ordered 
ire  publication. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

'  Verant.  Those  who  were  present  at  the  last  meet- 
JI  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  had  the  opportunity 
°ieemg  this  new  instrument,  the  invention  of  Dr.  Moritz 
v'  Rohr,  the  well-known  member  of  the  scientific  staff  of 


the  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss, of  Jena.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
it  was  not  more  generally  known  that  Dr.  von  Rohr  would 
address  the  Society  upon  the  subject.  We  were  unable  to 
inform  our  readers  of  the  fact  through  absence  of  the  usual 
notice.  The  verant  is  an  instrument  designed  for  viewing 
small  photographs  taken  with  a  lens  of  shorter  focal  length 
than  ordinary  reading  distance.  Such  photographs  can¬ 
not  be  seen  distinctly  under  the  angle  of  view  included  by 
the  photographic  lens,  and  an  incorrect  impression  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  mind,  which  is  the  cause  of  those  complaints 
we  so  frequently  hear  of  the  apparent  falsity  of  photo¬ 
graphic  delineation.  Yet  the  truth  is  that  the  rectilinear 
lens  renders  perspective  with  infallible  accuracy.  The 
verant  is  provided  with  an  eye-piece  properly  corrected  for 
achromatism  and  orthoscopy.  By  use  of  the  instrument 
the  eye  is  compelled  to  see  the  photograph  under  the  true 
angle  of  view,  and  thus  an  impression  is  obtained  by  the 
mind  which,  but  for  the  absence  of  the  true  colours  of 
nature,  recalls  the  scene  with  all  the  vividness  of  the  objects 
themselves.  The  distance  is  no  longer  dwarfed,  and  the  near 
foreground  is  reduced  to  relatively  true  proportions.  As 
the  image  stands  out  in  true  relief,  as  though  seen  in  a 
stereoscope,  the  use  of  it  adds  greatly  to  the  charm  of  a 
good  photograph.  The  instrument  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  the  professional  photographer  as  an  attraction  to  the 
reception-room.  It  would  exhibit  small  photographs,  free 
from  retouching,  to  great  advantage,  and  perhaps  might 
bring  an  addition  to  the  returns,  as  the  instrument  is  placed 

on  the  market  at  a  moderate  price. 

*  *  * 

The  Double  To  the  reader  of  the  preceding  paragraph 
Verant.  the  question  will  perhaps  present  itself, 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  use  of  two  such  instru¬ 
ments,  one  for  each  eye?  It  has  been  disputed,  but  it  is 
unquestionably  true,  that  stereoscopic  vision,  or  the  visual 
realisation  of  solidity,  can  only  be  brought  about  by  means 
of  two  pictures  taken  from  different  standpoints  equal  to 
the  distance  of  the  separation  of  the  eyes.  But  the  mind 
also  plays  a  part  in  the  realisation  of  distance,  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas.  A  series  of  vertical  lines  of  diminishing 
size  and  thickness  suggests  a  row  of  columns  vanishing  into 
distance,  and  fainter  tones  in  a  picture  are  used  with  like 
effect.  Dr.  von  Rohr  has  therefore  constructed  a  double 
verant,  by  means  of  which  two  prints  from  the  same  nega¬ 
tive  may  be  looked  at.  These  are  seen  as  one  picture  in 
relief,  by  aid  of  the  criteria  of  vision,  and  the  effect  re¬ 
sembles  that  obtained  with  a  stereoscope.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  line  of  sight  of  the  eye-piece  should  coincide  with 
the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  lens  with  which  the  picture 
was  taken,  and  it  is  therefore  obligatory  that  the  picture 
and  eye-piece  should  be  capable  of  simultaneous  lateral 
movement,  to  permit  of  adjustment  to  the  difference  in 
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the  separation  of  different  persons’  eyes.  Of  course,  the 
instrument  may  be  .used  as  a  stereoscope,  and  provided  the 
pictures  are  taken  with  lenses  of  suitable  focal  length  it 
is  perfect  for  such  a  purpose.  We  think,  however,  that 
it  should  find  much  favour  for  looking .  at  similar  prints 
from  one  negative.  It  dispenses  with  the  need  for  a  truly 
stereoscopic  negative,  and  thus  places  the  whole  stock  of 
monocular  negatives  at  the  command  of  the  photographer, 
provided,  of  course,  that  thev  are  reduced  by  photography 
to  suitable  size.  Dr.  von  Rohr  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  fact  that  he  has  placed  us  one  step  nearer  to  the  perfect 
reproduction  of  the  visual  aspects  of  Nature. 

*  *  * 

The  Colours  As  a  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Mr. 
of*  Iodides.  William  Ackroyd,  F.I.C.,  read  before 
the  British  Association,  possesses  points  connecting  it  with 
photographic  chemistry,  a  brief  abstract  will  be  of  interest 
from  a  theoretical  standpoint.  The  iodides  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  particular  instance  of  a  general  rule. 
Iodides  conform  to  the  law;  the  more  heavily  weighted 
molecules  have  colours  near  the  black  end  of  a  one-colour 
scale,  while  the  lighter  ones  on  the  other  hand  come 
nearer  to  the  white  end.  Thus  in  the  vertical  series  of 
the  periodic  classification  arsenic  tri-iodide  is  orange,  as 
compared  with  the  red  of  antimony  and  bismuth  tri¬ 
iodides  ;  magnesium,  zinc,  and  cadmium  iodides  are  white, 
while  mercuric  iodide  is  yellow  or  red.  When  there  is 
more  than  one  iodide  of  the  same  metal,  we  have  again 
conformity  to  rule,  thus: — Hg^R  is  olive  green,  and 
HgR  yellow  or  red.  The  iodides  have  also  a  normal 
colour  when  compared  with  the  other  haloids  of  the  same 
radical,  as  in  the  series  AsF=>,  AsCb,  AsBr*,  and  AsR.  In 
the  tabulation  of  these  relations  conformity  to  the  law 
is  seen  both  in  horizontal  as  well  as  vertical  groups,  and 
270  colour  facts  are  presented  in  such  a  tabulation,  which 
give  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  exceptions.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  existence  of  a  proportion,  even  so  small  as  this, 
of  exceptions,  a  sub-iodide  of  silver  ought  to  be  paler  in 
colour  than  the  familiar  iodide  of  the  photographic  plate  ; 
and  if  the  effect  of  the  action  of  light  were  the  production 
of  a  sub-iodide  the  colour  of  the  new  salt  produced,  if 
conformable  to  Mr.  Ackroyd’s  rule,  should  be  paler  and 
not  darker  than  the  original  line,  unless  it  were  argued 
that  the  iodine  liberated  might  give  a  colour  to  the  film. 

*  *  * 

The  tide  of  invention  with  regard  to 
Lights'60*1"'0  electee  lights  is  still  flowing,  and 

**  ‘  several  new  forms  have  recently  been 

brought  before  the  public.  We  last  week  described  the 
system  of  illuminating  a  room  by  light  from  a  screened 
arc  light  reflected  from  the  ceiling,  and,  according  to  the 
“  New  York  Herald/’  another  form  of  electric  illumina¬ 
tion,  invented  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  Lehigh  University,  is 
placed  on  the  ceiling  of  the  room  to  be  lighted.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  vacuum  tube  which  can  be  placed  in  that 
position  in  any  desired  shape.  Mr.  Schwabe’s  mansion 
in  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  is  to  be  illuminafed  with 
this  new  device,  which  is  expected  to  be  a  great  success. 
Oculists  have  pronounced  it  less  harmful  to  the  eyes 
even  than  Nature’s  illuminant  itself.  The  light  is  stated 
to  be  devoid  of  heat,  and  will  give  a  peculiar  soft  glow, 
entirely  safe  under  any  and  all  conditions.  It  is  stated 
that  the  light,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  soft  glow,  will 
cast  no  shadow.  Whether  that  be  an  advantage  or  not 
we  will  not  attempt  to  determine — we  have  all  read  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  instructions  :  “  Paint  me  without  any 
shadows.”  There  would  have  been  the  artist’s  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  whether  with  a  successful  effect  or  not  is  another 
question.  Still  another  kind  of  lamp  is  described,  but  one  of 


constructional  rather  than  illuminating  difference.  0 
readers  are  doubtless  acquainted  witn  the  method 
manufacture  of  an  ordinary  glow  lamp,  how,  at  one  stai 
of  its  construction,  the  glooe  is  filled  with  vapour 
some  hydro  carbon,  and  tne  current  then  passed  iiirouj 
the  result  being  the  deposition  of  a  film  of  carbon  up 
the  filament,  which  makes  it  more  even  if  possible 
the  same  time  hardening  it  and  rendering  its  In 
emissivity  less,  to  the  improvement  of  its  performan  j 
and  increasing  the  lengtn  of  time  it  will  work  belt 
blackening  the  bulb.  Tne  process  is  called  “  flaslnn 
The  new  torm  of  lamp  we  are  referring  to  contains  wi  , 
may  be  termed  a  “  self-flashing  ”  device,  by  means  of  whi 
it  is  promised,  the  diameter  of  the  filament  is  reduced,  a| 
consequent  approach  to  “  smashing  point  ”  is  defend 
According  to  the  descriptionof  the  newlamp (which  isms 
by  a  German  firm),  there  are  introduced  into  the  glcl 
certain  chemical  compounds  of  a  high  boiling  point,  whi. 
under  the  influence  of  the  temperature  of  the  lamp  bui 
slowly  give  off  vapours  containing  carbon,  which 
deposited  on  the  filament,  thus  making  up  for  the  l<i 
through  volatilisation  of  the  material  of  the  filament,  a . 
making  the  resistance  and,  also,  the  brightness  of  tl 
lamp  more  uniform  throughout  its  life. 

*  ir 

Variation  in  Referring  to  our  account  of  Prof.  Lair 
Atmospheric  ley’s  observations  on  the  increasj. 
Absorption.  atmospheric  absorption  of  the  year  19j> 
over  that  of  1902,  a  correspondent,  whom  we  know  to  i 
a  very  careful  worker  and  observer,  informs  us  that 
had  noticed  that  during  the  present  year  his  plates  . 
the  studio  had  appeared  to  need  a  perceptil; 
increased  exposure,  wdich  he  had  been  inclined  to  j; 
down  to  an  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  glass  in  i  s 
roof  lights.  Prof.  Langley’s  observation  would  seem  > 
show  tliat  the  effect  mignt  be  due  to  the  condition  of  it 
atmosphere  rather  than  a  change  in  the  glass,  whi  , 
thougn  familiar  enough  with  certain  kinds  of  plate  gla, 
has  yet  not  been  considered  an  attribute  of  sheet  gla. 
Over  the  signature  of  J.  Talbot  the  subject  is  refeceedp 
in  a  letter  in  last  week’s  “  Nature.”  Mr.  Talbot  wrip 
that  “  Both  this  year  and  last  I  was  photographing  i 
Switzerland,  using  a  Wynne  meter  for  timing  r 
exposures.  In  19U2  I  found  that  the  time  required  ) 
darken  the  sensitive  paper  on  a  sunny  day  was  cp 
second.  This  year  the  time,  under  exactly  similar  ch 
ditions,  using  the  same  batch  of  paper,  was  exactly  tb  3 
seconds.  That  the  difference  was  not  due  to  the  pa  r 
being  stale  is  shown  by  the  negatives  being  equally  g  1 
in  the  two  cases.” 

*  *  * 


A  new  use  for  the  X-rays,  which  1  a 
Fau  y  uses.  afreaciy  done  so  much  for  surgery,  el 
are  now  being  applied  as  a  curative  agency  in  luj 
cancer,  etc.,  was  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Soci 
of  Chemical  Industry  last  week  by  Mr.  Hake,  an  inspec  r 
of  explosives  attached  to  the  Government  of  Australia. 
Hake  has  found,  in  the  course  of  his  duties,  that  what 
known  as  safety  fuses,  which  are  commonly  employed 
mining  operations,  are  not  always  safe — that  is  to  say 
faulty  in  manufacture,  they  are  likely  to  lead  to  accidw- 
Hitherto  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  say  whethe  a 
fuse  is  defective  or  not,  and  the  fault  is  not  detected  ui 
after  the  charge  has  been  ignited.  The  fuses  referred 
take  the  form  of  a  flexible  tube  covered  with  gutta-perci 
they  are  of  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil,  and  are  oi 
several  feet  in  length.  The  fuse  burns  away  much  1 
a  squib  until  the  explosive  mine  is  reached ;  but  so 
times,  in  consequence  of  a  flaw — a  want  of  continuity 
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i  composition  which  forms  its  core — it  will  hang  fire, 
en  comes  the  danger,  for  the  miners,  in  disobedience  to 
!  most  stringent  regulations,  are  often  foolhardy  enough 
seek  the  reason  of  the  failure,  and  will  sometimes  pay 
their  temerity  with  their  lives.  Mr.  Hake  has  found 
it  if  an  X-ray  picture  of  a  fuse  be  taken,  any  break  in 
:  composition  such  as  we  have  described  is  immediately 
de  manifest,  and  many  such  pictures  were  thrown  upon 
,  screen,  which  plainly  indicated  the  efficiency  of  the 
thod  which  he  has  adopted.  In  the  X-ray  pictures  so 
>wn  the  coiled-up  fuse  looked  like  a  snake,  and  while  the 
•er  covering  was  semi-transparent  the  core  of  pyrotechnic 
aposition  w*as  black,  any  interruption  of  it  being  very 
arly  shown.  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  referred  to 
t  the  composition  was  practically  identical  with  gun- 
vder,  and  if  such  be  the  case  it  seems  somewhat  remark- 
i  e  that  it  should  cast  a  shadow  under  the  influence  of 
X-rays  which  was  nearly  as  dark  as  that  given  by  a 
ital.  Makers  of  fuses  will  no  doubt  take  advantage  of 
valuable  hint  given  to  them  by  Mr.  Hake,  and  possibly 
:fche  future  it  will  become  customary  to  issue  such  goods 
\h  a  guarantee  that  they  have  successfully  passed  the 
^•ay  test. 


LANTERN  SLIDE  PROCESSES. 

e  lantern  season  is  now  with  us,  and  is  being  taken  full 
an  tag  e  of  by  the  various  photographic  societies  througli- 
v  the  country.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
by  the  majority  of  the  societies  would  be  able  to  find 
pmlum  for  their  meetings  were  it  not  for  the  lantern, 
night  almost  be  said  that  many  societies  should  be  classed 
antern  societies  more  than  photographic  societies,  see¬ 
the  important  part  that  the  lantern  and  lantern  matters 
py  at  their  meetings.  One  very  common  theme  just  now 
the  making  of  lantern  slides.  Papers  have  been  read 
the  subject,  and  demonstrations  given,  before  several 
flings  in  different  parts  ;  but  from  all  the  reports  that 
e  come  before  us  it  seems  that  the  only  method  dealt 
h  has  been  the  production  of  the  slides  on  commercial 
itine  dry  plates.  Now,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
rtine  process  is  less  used  by  those  who  produce  this 
c.is  of  picture  commercially  than  probably  any  other, 
le  it  is  the  one  most  employed  by  amateur  workers. 
:h  them  it  seems  k>  be  almost  the  only  one  employed, 
ad  is  usually  the  process  the  working  of  which  is  demon- 
si  .ted  at  societies.  It  may  be  interesting  to  point  out 
tlj  various  processes  that  are  available  for  the  work,  and 
see  of  the  advantages  they  each  possess.  It  will  then 
b'?een  that  the  processes  most  used  by  the  commercial 
p  ducers  of  lantern  slides  are  almost  entirely  ignored  by 
ai  iteurs. 

’ossibly  the  method  most  largely  employed  by  profes- 
syal  slide-makers  is  the  wet  collodion  process.  It  is  an 
Seditious  one,  and  the  results  obtainable  with  it  have 
I  brightness  and  vigour  that  are  so  desirable  in  lantern 
pi  ures.  The  tones  yielded  are,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  cold, 
as  ompared  with  those  of  slides  by  some  other  processes. 

process  necessitates  camera  exposures,  and  it  also 
'fiires  some  proficiency  in  its  working,  in  order  to  obtain 
b  best  results  it  is  capable  of  yielding.  The  majority  of 
ai  teurs  of  the  present  day  know  nothing  whatever  of 
working  of  wet  collodion,  and  few  seem  to  care  about 
ning  what  to  them  is  an  entirely  new  process.  Hence  it 
ot  altogether  surprising  that  it  meets  with  so  little,  or 
favour  with  them. 

considerable  number  of  the  commercial  lantern  pictures 
irniade  by  the  Woodbury  type  process,  and  a  very  beauti- 
u  one  it  is  for  the  purpose.  By  it  pictures  may  be 


produced  of  every  conceivable  colour.  The  shadows  are 
transparent,  yet  possess  great  vigour.  This  process  is  an 
exceedingly  cheap  process  to  work  where  large  numbers 
of  the  same  subject  are  required,  for  when  once  the  leaden 
matrix  is  obtained  the  printing  is  a  mere  mechanical 
operation,  and  one  person  can  produce  several  dozen  copies 
per  hour.  The  working  of  the  Woodbury  process,  however, 
involves  the  possession  of  a  hydraulic  press,  and  suitable 
steel  plates,  which  render  the  necessary  plant  a  somewhat 
costly  affair,  and  this  really  puts  the  process  out  of  the 
range  of  amateur  work — beautiful  as  it  is. 

Another  method  that  is  much  worked  by  some  profes¬ 
sional  slide  makers  is  the  albumen  process,  though  not  on 
anything  like  the  scale  of  the  two  before-mentioned  ones. 
The  albumen  process  is  considered,  yar  excellence ,  the 
process  for  transparencies,  whether  for  the  stereoscope  or 
the  lantern.  The  pictures  are  conspicuous  by  the  extreme 
brilliancy  of  the  lights,  the  delicacy  of  the  middle  tints, 
and  the  depth  and  richness  of  the  shadows.  Although  the 
last-named  may  be  a  deep  brown,  or  black,  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  transparent,  and  printed  matter  may  even  be  read 
through  the  deepest  portions.  The  image  seems  to  be 
more  of  the  character  of  a  stain  than  an  actual  deposit  of 
silver  or  gold.  The  process  is  not  a  difficult  one  to  work, 
but  as  in  the  case  of  the  wet  collodion  process  some  little 
practice  is  necessary  before  proficiency  is  attained.  It  is 
looked  upon  by  some  as  a  troublesome  method  to  work,  as 
it  involves  a  number  of  different  operations,  but  by  work¬ 
ing  systematically  this  becomes  more  imaginary  than  real. 

Next  we  have  the  collodio-bromide  process  ;  this  yields 
exceedingly  beautiful  results,  not  altogether  unlike 
albumen,  and  it  is  easy  to  work.  When  once  the  emulsion 
is  made,  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  coat  the  plates  with 
it,  dry,  and  expose  them.  The  pictures  are  rich  in  colour, 
and  very  transparent  in  the  shadows.  It  is  a  little  surpris¬ 
ing  that  this,  which,  until  the  introduction  of  commercial 
gelatine  plates,  was  the  one  almost  universally  used  by 
amateurs,  is  now  almost,  if  not  quite,  neglected  by  them. 
But  still  collodio-bromide  transparencies  are  not  eclipsed 
by  gelatine  ones  for  quality. 

The  process  "which,  at  the  present  time,  seems  to  be 
almost  exclusively  employed  by  amateurs  is  the  gelatino- 
bromide,  or  chloride,  one.  With  the  modern  make  of 
plates  the  results  obtainable  are  really  excellent.  It  is 
this,  no  doubt,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  can  be 
purchased  ready  for  exposure,  that  has  conduced  to  their 
popularity.  With  it  colours  are  obtainable  from  black  to 
tolerably  bright  red,  and  by  toning  other  colours,  greens, 
blues,  etc.,  are  to  be  had,  more  or  less  successfully.  With 
gelatine  plates  the  exposure  may  be  made  either  i:i  che- 
camera  or  by  contact  printing,  which  adds  to  their 
convenience. 

Finally,  we  have  the  carbon  process.  In  this  method 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  coat  plates  with  a  substratum,  such 
as  is  given  in  all  manuals  on  the  process,  develop  the 
exposed  tissue  upon  it — warm  water  only  is  required  for 
the  purpose — and  the  picture  is  finished.  Even  the  sub¬ 
stratum  may  be  omitted,  though  it  is  best  to  have  it,  as  it 
secures  the  delicate  tints  of  the  picture  better,  and  avoids 
all  risk  of  the  film  splitting  off  with  the  heat  of  the 
lantern.  One  important  advantage  with  the  carbon  process 
is  the  great  variety  of  colours  obtainable  without  the 
trouble  of  toning,  which  is  not  little  when  such  colours  as 
blues,  greens,  and  others  are  desired  on  gelatine  plates, 
without  the  shadows  becoming  dense  and  muddy,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  getting  half-a-dozen 
pictures  of  the  same  tint.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
a  score  or  more  different  coloured  tissues  on  the  market, 
and  the  worker  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  please  if  he 
could  not  find  one  to  suit  his  taste.  With  these  ihe  user 
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can  ensure  any  number  of  pictures  of  precisely  the  same 
tint.  In  connection  with  the  carbon  process  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  and  the 
transparency  of  the  shadows  are  considerably  enhanced  by 
varnishing  the  transparencies  with  a  good  negative  varnish. 

- - - 4 - 

THE  PERSULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  REDUCER. 

After  many  conversations  with  friends,  professional  and 
amateur,  on  the  reduction  of  negatives  by  solution  of  persul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia.  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  large 
■a  proportion  of  them  never  employ  this  agent.  I  am  referring, 
not  to  those  exceedingly  clever  people  whose  negatives  are 
always  perfect,  and  who  never  require  such  adventitious  aids 
as  reducers  or  intensifiers,  but  to  the  everyday  worker  who  is 
as  liable  as  anyone  who  is  not  a  photographer  to  occasional 
errors  of  judgment.  Even  among  these  the  persulphate  was  to 
many  quite  an  unknown  factor  in  photographic  technics.  It 
is  rather  singular  that  this  should  be  so,  seeing  that  Mr.  Howard 
Farmer’s  reducer  is  known  virtually  to  everyone,  though  one 
must  not  forget  that  the  latter  has  been  known  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  the  chemical  which  I  am  discussing,  and 
which  is  now  readily  obtainable  at  most  dealers  in  photographic 
chemicals.  'When  I  first  experimented  with  the  salt  it  was 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  I  was  strangely  led  astray  by  the  seller, 
who  informed  me  that  it  was  an  acid  sulphate  instead  of  being, 
as  its  name  implies,  a  salt  of  persulphuric  acid.  In  an  account 
of  those  experiments  I  pointed  out  that  in  a  hard  negative, 
reduced  by  the  then  known  reducers,  the  tendency  was  for 
“  the  lighter  tones  to  be  eaten  away  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
the  thicker  deposits,  with  the  consequent  tendency  to  increase 
the  “  hardness  ”  ;  but  that  “  with  the  persulphate  this  does 
not  take  place  ;  the  image  may  be  reduced  to  less  than  half 
its  original  density,  or  even  to  a  greater  degree,  and  yet,  if 
there  be  a  difference,  it  will  be  towards  increased  softness.” 
I  had  made  an  important  discovery,  but,  as  is  now  well  known, 
this  was  an  understatement  of  its  valuable  peculiarities,  the 
high  lights  being  reduced  far  more  rapidly  than  the  half  tones. 

But  why  should  there  be  such  general  want  of  practical 
acquaintance  with  this  reducer  ?  To  some  extent  it  may  be 
credited  to  the .  natural  conservatism  of  photographers,  who, 
getting  into  a  groove  and  finding  it  leads  to  success,  are  dis¬ 
inclined  to  abandon  or  alter  any  of  their  methods,  a  frame  of 
mind,  unfortunately,  opposed  to  all  progress.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  another  probable  cause  which  I  shall  endeavour  do  eluci¬ 
date.  In  my  first  experiments  alluded  to  I  described  the 
liability  to  erratic  staining  in  negatives  reduced  by  persul¬ 
phate  ;  but  many  others  failed  to  experience  this  difficulty, 
which  is  a  sufficiently  surprising  fact,  as  I  never  make  a  state¬ 
ment  about  my  own  practice  without  careful  consideration, 
and  my  continued  experience  bears  out  what  I  then  said.  How¬ 
ever,  since  the  time  when  I  first  made  discovery  of  the  peculiar 
value  of  the  persulphate,  it  lias  been  a  regular  occupant  of 
my  laboratory  shelves — in  crystal  and  in  solution — and  I  have 
been  able  to  systematise  its  apparent  vagaries.  That  in  various 
hands  its  action  has  been  irregular  is  proved  by  the  differing 
recommendations  as  to  the  strength  it  should  be  made  up  to. 
Wo  have  had  all  the  proportions  given  from  one  to  ten  per  cent. 
With  a  uniform  preparation  there  surely  should  not  be  such 
variations  as  this,  even  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
different  requirements  of  professional  and  amateur.  The  latter 
with  fewer  negatives  to  attend  to,  will  think  nothing  of  spend¬ 
ing  half  an  hour  over  a  negative  which  he  values.  A  profes¬ 
sional,  whose  time  is  money,  would  scarcely  like  to  spend  more 
than  five  or  ten  minutes  over  reducing  a  batch;  further,  if 
longer  time,  say  half  an  hour,  were  required,  the  exigencies  of 


business  might  tempt  him  to  leave  his  negatives  for  a  timi 
and  possibly  cause  him  to  forget  them  till  the  reduction  hJ 
gone  too  far.  Hence,  a  method  which  should  require  on  ; 
average  about  ten  minutes,  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  to  j 
aimed  at. 

We  have  had  recommendations  to  use  the  persulphate 
neutral,  in  alkaline,  and  in  acid  condition.  Here  lies  the  cru 
Let  me  at  once  say  that  the  probable  cause  of  all  the  varyi 
opinions  on  the  action  of  this  chemical  is  to  be  found  in  ij 
greater  or  less  state  of  acidity.  And  this  is  not  all.  T 
solution,  from  the  moment  it  is  made,  decomposes,  and  grad 
ally  becomes  more  and  more  acid  ;  a  good  commercial  sanq 
of  the  salt  has  a  slightly  acid  reaction  to  start  with,  but  th 
quickly  increases. 

An  entirely  freshly-made  solution  has  but  a  slight  actio 
and  may  be  used  at  ten  per  cent,  strength  with  safety. 

The  same  solution,  after  the  lapse  of  a  month,  has  a  vel 
strong  action,  and  at  one  per  cent,  acts  more  quickly  than  t| 
new  ten  per  cent. 

Thus  these  statements  may  not  be  considered  too  stron; 
I  may  say  that  I  have  made  a  large  number  of  experimer 
with  solutions  of  various  ages  and  strengths,  and  after  m<] 
careful  tabulation  of  results  these  figures  are  given  as  ab‘ 
lutely  reliable,  as  witness  the  following  extracts  from  my  no  i 
book  :  — 

If  the  solution  be  made  with  ordinary  “  tap  water,”  whi 
usually  contains  chlorides  or  carbonates,  the  action  of  t| 
chemical  is  quickly  seen  by  a  milkiness  on  the  surface  of  t| 
negative.  This  is  so  convenient  a  guide  that  I  always  v 
such  water  for  the  purpose. 

Fresh  one  per  cent,  solution.  No  change  in  half  an  hour. 

One  day  old  ditto.  Seven  minutes  before  milkiness  sup<| 
vened  ;  thirty-five  minutes,  very  much  reduced  ;  one  and  a  hj 
hours,  image  almost  gone. 

Fortnight  old  ditto.  Milkiness  in  five  minutes  ;  half-hoij 
greatly  reduced. 

Three  months’  old  ditto.  Milkiness  in  two  minutes;  su: 
cient  reduction  in  ten  minutes. 

There  is  another  point  to  notice.  With  old  solutions 
colour  of  the  reduced  negative  is  changed  to  a  rather  siclr 
sepia  tint,  adiactinic,  but  unpleasant-looking.  With  a  o 
day  old  solution  the  following  is  not  nearly  so  great,  and  | 
negative  not  so  objectionable  in  colour. 

These  facts  show  the  persulphate  to  be  so  irregular  in  acU 
that  if  they  were  not  well  impressed  on  the  workers’  mind 
might  find  the  use  of  persulphate  too  uncertain,  and  tb  r 
it  up.  These  data  will  help  to  obviate  such  a  result. 

Many  will  perhaps  say  they  would  not  care  to  emploj  > 
changeable  a  material  with  that  idea  in  view.  I  institute  J 
further  series  of  experiments  to  get  uniform  action.  If  any  j, 
after  taking  the  stopper  out  of  a  bottle  which  has  held  e 
solution  some  weeks,  he  will  notice  a  strong  odour,  more 
that  of  nitric  acid  than  anything  else,  this  being  concur]  t 
with  the  development  of  an  acid  reduction  in  the  solution. 

I  made  three  separate  batches  of  one  per  cent,  solution, 
at  once  acidified  them  with  respectively  25,  50,  and  75  per  c< 
nitric  acid  (S.Cr.  1.42).  The  result  was  precisely  like 
with  very  old  solution.  The  25  per  cent,  was  only  just  wn 
manageable  action,  the  75  per  cent,  almost  dissolved 
whole  image  in  under  ten  minutes.  When  nitric 
was  added  to  new  one-  per  cent,  solution  which  had  been 
the  negative  for  half  an  hour  it  was  singular  to  note  that 
negative  remained  unaltered,  though  a  piece  of  the  same  p 
(cut  off  when  dry),  immersed  side  by  side  with  the  one  st 
named,  became  reduced  in  a  short  time.  Nitric  acid  h 
a  corrosive  liquid,  which  many  workers  may  not  care  to^han 
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tried  the  effect  of  the  more  familiar  citric  acid  ;  but  the  result 
as  not  encouraging,  the  time  needed  to  bring  about  reduction 
Ling  considerable. 

The  practical  outcome  of  these  experiments  would  be  the 
flowing  recommendations  :  — 

Keep  a  stock  solution  of,  say,  ten  per  cent,  (to  be  let  down 
i  one  per  cent,  when  required  for  use),  and  note  on  the  bottle 
ie  date  of  making.  The  worker  will  know  what  to  expect, 
this  is  considered  wanting  in  uniformity  the  following  would 
ke  its  place  (but  few  photographers  like  to  bring  out 
ales  and  weights  for  a  simple  operation)  Make  a  fresh 
ie  per  cent,  solution,  and  add  nitric  acid  in  the  proportion 
one-tenth  part  of  the  persulphate  present.  It  is  better 
•  keep  a  stock  diluted  nitric  acid,  say  ten  per  cent.,  to  carry 
it  this  recommendation  with  ease.  The  data  I  have  given  will 
i able  anyone  to  use  this  invaluable  reducer  with  ease  and 
rtainty. 

I  conclude  with  the  reminder  that  the  moment  the  negative 
reduced  sufficiently  it  should  be  placed  in  a  ten  or  twenty 
>r  cent,  solution  of  sulphide  of  soda,  and  allowed  to  remain 
r,  say,  ten  minutes  before  washing  thoroughly. 

G.  Watmottgh  Webster,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 


1ME  SCIENTIFIC  ADVANCES  WHICH  CONCERN  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

[Presidential  Address  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland,  October  9,  l90t] 

)  many  have  been  the  recent  advances  in  our  knowledge  of 
e  intimate  structure  of  matter  that  the  general  application 
the  new  ideas  to  the  various  branches  of  science  has  been 
yet  made  in  few  cases  only.  That  many  and  detailed  appli- 
tions  will  follow  is  certain.  Our  knowledge  of  chemical 
tions,  capillarity,  sedimentation,  etc.,  etc.,  will  certainly 
come  more  intimate.  The  field  opened  up  is,  indeed,  limit- 
ss,  for  applications  to  particular  phenomena  are  sure  to 
act  upon  our  fundamental  ideas.  I  propose  to-night  to  con- 
ler  some  applications  of  recent  atomic  science  to  photographic 
lenomena  and  photographic  theory. 

It  is  some  sixteen  years  ago  since  Hertz  published  in 
Wiedermann’s  Annalen  ”  a  paper  on  the  influence  of  ultra- 
jlet  light  upon  spark  discharge.  It  was  in  the  course  of  his 
evious  work  on  the  resonance  of  electric  circuits  that  he 
ade  the  discovery  that  the  light  from  an  electric  spark 
Icilitated  the  discharge  of  electricity  across  a  neighbouring 
ark  gap.  It  was  a  quite  accidental  observation,  but  Hertz 
is  quick  to  recognise  its  interest  and  returned  to  its  closer 
tidy  in  the  memoir  I  am  now  referring  to.  Upon  examination 
turned  out  that  glass,  paraffin,  shellac,  and  such  insulators 
rved  when  interposed  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  this 
fluence,  whatever  its  nature,  just  as  well  as  did  sheets  of 
stal.  On  the  other  hand,  wire-gauze  of  open  mesh  did  not 
terfere  with  the  phenomenon.  Hertz  concluded  consequently 
at  some  sort  of  radiation  was  concerned  to  which  the  solid 
reens  were  alike  opaque,  and  that  this  must  be  ultra-violet 
;ht  proceeding  from  the  spark.  This  discovery  served  as 
|e  starting  point  of  many  researches  upon  the  influence  of 
itra-violet  light  radiations  in  facilitating  spark  discharge  from 
Ighly  electrified  surfaces,  for  it  soon  appeared  that  the  effect 
the  ultra-violet  light  took  place  at  the  surface  of  the 
arged  substance.  In  brief  outline,  the  leading  facts  eluci- 
ted  are  as  follows  : — (1)  Clean  metallic  surfaces  carrying 
negative  charge  rapidly  lose  this  charge  when  exposed  to 
tra-violet  illumination.  (2)  If  charged  with  positive  elec- 
city  there  is  no  effect  produced  by  the  radiation.  (3)  If,  to 
irt  with,  the  metallic  surface  is  uncharged,  the  effect  of  the 
Ration  is  to  cause  negative  electricity  to  be  given  off  from 
o  surface,  the  metal  remaining  positively  charged. 


In  establishing  these  facts  a  great  variety  of  metals  passed 
under  examination.  It  was  soon  found  further  that  in  the 
case  of  those  metals  which  are  most  electro-positive  towards 
other  metals  when  examined  for  contact  charges,  even  ordinary 
white  light,  and  in  some  cases  red  wave-lengths,  produced  the 
effects  described.  Again,  more  or  less  non-conductors,  such  as 
fluor-spar,  the  metallic  sulphides,  and  the  solid  aniline  dyes, 
possess  the  property  of  discharging  negative  electrification  when 
exposed  to  ultra-violet  light.  The  solutions  of  some  substances 
are  also  photo-electric  ;  notably  the  fluorescent  substances, 
eosine,  cyanine,  fuchsine,  etc.  Water  is  not  “  photo-electric,”  as 
the  phenomena  has  been  designated.  We  must  also  note  this 
fact  of  special  interest  here,  that  substances  easily  decomposable 
by  light,  such  as  the  silver  haloids,  are  in  general  con¬ 
spicuously  sensitive,  that  is,  active  in  discharging  negative 
electricity,  under  the  influence  of  ultra-violet  light.  Two  more 
leading  facts  nay  now  be  added  to  the  list: — (4)  In  nearly 
all  cases  a  strong  absorption  of  the  active  radiations  charac¬ 
terises  substances  which  are  photo-electric.  If  there  is  little 
absorption  of  the  radiation  there  will  be  little  or  no  discharge 
produced  by  it.  Thus  it  was  shown  that  where  there  was 
strong  absorption  produced  by  the  anilines  there  was  marked 
photo-electric  effect.  Water  is  not  photo-electric  and  hardly 
absorbs  either  visible  or  ultra-violet  rays.  (5)  The  effects 
persist  over  a  wide  range  of  temperature  :  there  is  an  increase 
of  sensitiveness  with  elevation  of  temperature.  The  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  varies  with  the  metal.  It  is  slow  for  platinum,  fast  for 
iron.  The  measurements  in  the  case  of  platinum  have  been 
pushed  to  700  deg.  C.  Measurements  at  low  temperatures 
appear  to  be  wanting,  and  are  desirable.  Before  discussing 
the  bearing  of  these  discoveries  upon  photographic  science  we 
must  consider  their  theoretical  explanation  as  given  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  J.  Thomson  or  largely  developed  from  his  researches. 
To  do  this  involves  retrospection  along  another  line  of  inves¬ 
tigation. 

The  physics  of  the  vacuum  tube  owes  much  to  the  work  of 
Cromwell  Yarley,  who  in  1870  communicated  an  account  of  very 
remarkable  experiments  to  the  Royal  Society.  Long  before  this 
PI  ticker  had  shown  that  the  effect  of  a  magnetic  field  was 
in  general  to  deflect  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  cathode  of  a 
highly  exhausted  tube  :  that,  in  fact,  the  phosphorescent  play 
of  light  near  the  cathode  could  be  led  about  by  the  magnet, 
and  that  the  rays  producing  it  appeared  to  follow  the  lines  of 
magnetic  force.  Again,  two  years  before  Yarley’s  observa¬ 
tions,  Hittorf  ascertained  the  important  fact  that  these  rays 
cast  a  shadow  when  interrupted  by  solid  matter  of  whatever 
kind.  It  remained  now  for  Varley  by  a  beautiful  experiment 
to  demonstrate  that  these  rays  could  exert  mechanical  effects, 
behaving  exactly  as  if  they  possessed  momentum,  and  therefore 
mass.  A  mica  vane  (he  applies  the  common  misnomer  of  talc 
to  it)  is  hung  in  the  vacuum  tube  by  a  horizontal  suspension 
across  its  middle.  Deflecting  the  cathode  stream  alternately 
upon  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  vane,  Yarley  observed 
all  the  effects  which  would  be  obtained  from  a  stream  or  draft 
of  particles.  Observe,  electrified  particles,  or  they  would  not 
follow  the  lines  of  force  of  the  magnetic  field.  The  discoverer 
adds: — “This  experiment,  in  the  author's  opinion,  indicates 
this  arch  is  composed  of  attenuated  particles  of  matter  projected 
from  the  negative  pole  by  electricity  in  all  directions  and  that 
the  magnet  controls  their  course,  and  that  the  particles  seem  to 
be  thrown  by  momentum  on  each  side  of  the  negative  pole 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  electric  current.”  Later  on,  Crookes 
confirmed  and  extended  these  results,  and  even  suggested  that 
we  were  here  dealing  with  a  new  state  of  matter  :  a  statement 
since  amply  justified,  although  the  interpretation  finally  given 
by  J.  J.  Thomson,  and  which  indeed  could  only  have  been 
evolved  after  much  more  experimental  work  had  been  done, 
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was  then  not  dreamt  of.  A  subdivision  of  the  atom  was 
hardly  in  view.  I  myself  made  some  sanguine  experiments, 
now  many  years  ago,  of  gravimetric  character,  with  the  idea 
that  in  the  electric  spark  the  properties  of  matter  must  be 
greatly  modified.  But  weighings  of  many  gases  at  various 
pressures  and  after  various  intensities  of  electric  discharge 
revealed  no  steady  result.  Nor  would  we  now  expect  any. 

The  next  great  step  which  we  have  to  notice  is  the  observation 
of  Hertz  that  the  rays  from  the  cathode  involved  something  so 
penetrating  as  to  find  a  passage  through  thin  sheets  of  alu¬ 
minium  or  gold.  It  soon  appeared,  in  fact,  that  matter 
“attenuated”  to  a  degree  beyond  Yarley’s  dreams  enters  into 
these  rays.  So  rare  indeed,  that  their  mechanical  effects  can¬ 
not  be  ascribed  to  momentum  only,  but  radiometer  or  thermal 
effects  have  to  be  evoked  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  motion  of 
Yarley’s  vane.  (The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  J.  J. 
Thomson’s  “Conductivity  of  Electricity  through  Gases.”) 

It  is,  in  short,  now  known  that  the  cathode  stream  is  a 
discharge  of  negative  electrons,  free  from  the  gross  attach¬ 
ment  of  atomic  mass.  At  high  gas  pressure  such  discharges 
move  slowly,  for  the  electron  soon  gets  encumbered  with  an. 
atomic  load,  but  here  in  the  vacuum  tube  the  electron  moves 
with  a  speed  comparable  with  that  of  light.  The  charge  on 
these  electrons  is  the  same  as  that  which  conveys  the  current 
in  the  electrolytic  cell,  or  serves  under  the  ionising  action  of 
X-rays  to  discharge  an  electroscope  surrounded  by  air,  but  the 
mass  is  “  attenuated  ”  to  the  thousandth  part  of  the  mass  of  the 
atom. 

These  are,  in  fact,  the  “electrons”  which  Dr.  Johnstone 
Stoney,  so  long  ago  as  1891,  postulated  as  the  source  of  the 
vibrations  within  the  molecule,  giving  rise  to  series  of  lines 
in  the  spectra  of  gases.  Or  we  may  call  them  the  “  corpuscles  ” 
which  J.  J.  Thomson  brought  to  the  light  of  actual  mass 
measurement. 

Let  us  now  review  how  such  minute  entities  may  be  recog¬ 
nised  :  — 

(a)  They  carry  with  them  negative  electricity,  each  corpuscle 
or  electron  having  one  ionic  charge.  The  atom  which  has 
yielded  up  the  electron  remains  charged  with  the  corresponding 
quantity  of  positive  electrification.  The  corpuscle,  reaching  a 
positively  charged  electroscope,  tends  neutralise  its  charge, 
or  if  the  electroscope  is  not  charged  to  begin  with,  will  tend  to 
charge  it  negative^. 

(b)  The  corpuscle  is  deflected  from  its  path  by  a  magnet. 
If  the  corpuscles  travel  under  the  influence  of  an  electric  force 
along  normals  to  a  surface  and  a  magnetic  force  uniform  and 
parallel  to  the  surface  is  established,  the  corpuscles  may  be 
brought  back  to  the  surface  if  the  magnetic  force  is  sufficient, 
following  a  cycloidal  path. 

(c)  In  a  space  containing  aquous  vapour  supersaturated  above 
a  certain  amount,  the  corpuscles  will  act  as  nuclei,  upon  which 
water  molecules  will  condense,  and  so  cause  fog  and  precipita¬ 
tion  of  the  vapour. 

These  are  some  of  the  properties  of  these  entities.  Doubt¬ 
less  we  will  soon  have  far  more  to  say  about  them.  But 
their  presence  appears  to  be  assured  when  the  first  two  pro¬ 
perties  are  recognised.  The  second — that  of  deflection  by 
magnetic  force — serves  to  distinguish  them  definitely  from  the 
X-rays,  which,  as  a  secondary  effect,  produce  ions  in  gases. 
On  the  other  hand,  cathode  or  corpuscular  rays,  when  arrested 
by  impact  against  matter,  give  rise  to  X-rays.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  rays  of  the  focus  tube. 

Y  e  have  now  to  return  to  the  photo-electric  effect.  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  photo-electric  discharge?  We  might  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  answer  must  be  “corpuscular.”  Can  we,  indeed, 
have  electric  discharge  or  conductivity  in  any  other  form  ? 
But,  in  brief,  J.  J.  Thomson  and  Lenard  have  shown  it  to  be 


corpuscular,  and  that  although  the  corpuscles  move  slowly: 
in  gases  at  ordinary  pressures,  they  possess  the  high  velocity 
characteristic  of  cathode  rays  when  they  are  obtained  in  vacuo. 
And  what  is  of  interest  now  and  always  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
just  in  the  case  of  these  corpuscles  discharged  by  negatively- 
electrified  metals  under  the  influence  of  ultra-violet  light  that 
Thomson  determined  the  mass  of  the  corpuscle,  and  found  it 
to  be  the  one-thousandth  part  of  the  mass  of  the  hydrogen  atom. 

In  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  surface  acted  upon  by  ultra¬ 
violet  light  we  must — following  Thomson — suppose  an  accumu 
lation  of  gas  molecules  charged  negatively  by  the  corpuscular 
discharge,  and  continually  returning  negative  electricity  tol 
the  surface  by  their  diffusion,  as  well  as  by  the  positive  attrac 
tion  of  the  solid.  In  an  electric  force  acts — i.e.,  if  the  surface! 
is  charged  negatively,  then  these  negative  ions  are  removed) 
by  the  electric  force,  and  there  is  a  current  through  the  gas. 
In  vacuo  this  current  is  in  the  form  of  cathode  rays.  (Ultra-, 
violet  light  is  not  always  requisite  to  cause  the  escape  of  the 
corpuscles.  Heating  to  a  high  temperature  will  do  so,  for  in 
stance.  Long  electric  waves  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  coherer.)  , 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  mechanism  by  which  ultra-' 
violet  detaches  the  corpuscles.  On  this  point  the  experimental 
of  Elster  and  Geitel  on  the  effects  of  polarising  the  radiations 
are  highly  instructive.  In  accord  with  Maxwell’s  theory  oi 
the  electro-magnetic  origin  of  light  and  Hertz’s  experimentsj 
on  electro-magnetic  waves  in  the  wave  front  of  a  plane-polarised 
ray  there  is  an  electric  and  magnetic  force  at  right  angles) 
one  with  another.  The  electric  force  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  polarisation,  the  magnetic  force  is  in  th( 
plane  of  polarisation.  If,  now,  we  direct  a  plane-polarised  ra“ 
obliquely  upon  a  surface  electrified  negatively,  we  can  cause 
the  electric  force  to  act  more  or  less  vertically  to  the  surface 
according  as  we  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation  till  this  electri- 
force  is  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  when  the  magnitude  of  thii 
vertical  component  of  the  electric  force  will  increase  as  th<| 
angle  of  incidence  of  the  ray  is  increased.  If  the  plane  o| 
j)olarisaticn  of  the  ray  is  so  turned  that  the  electric  force  i 
parallel  to  the  surface,  then  there  is  no  component  vertical 
to  the  surface,  whatever  the  angle  of  incidence.  If,  then,  th! 
electric  force  in  the  wave  front  is  instrumental  in  detachin  j 
the  negative  electrons,  the  discharge  of  electricity  from  th 
surface  should  increase  with  the  angle  of  incidence  of  th, 
ray  polarised  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence — i.e. 
with  the  electric  force  in  the  plane  of  incidence.  In  the  oth< 
case,  when  the  electric  force  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
incidence,  the  discharge  should  remain  the  same  whatever  t 
inclination  of  the  ray,  and  retain  some  small  value  as  this 
altered.  This  is  precisely  what  Elster  and  Geitel  observed 
happen.  There  is  here  given  to  us  a  remarkable  insight  in 
what  is  occurring.  We  find  the  atom  less  stable  perhaps  th;. 
we  thought.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  actual  fore 
driving  off  the  corpuscles  may  be  large,  the  principle  of  r 
sonance  very  certainly  entering  +he  question.  Here  we  mu 
recall  the  law  of  absorption  of  active  vibrations  which  befo 
I  referred  to.  That  is,  the  photo-electric  effect  is  product 
by  the  wave  lengths  which  are  absorbed. 

In  light,  then,  we  find  a  powerful  ionising  influence.  Ov' 
the  sunlit  face  of  the  earth  this  corpuscle-freeing  influem 
is  always  acting.  A  wide  field  of  research  is  here  only  ju 
entered  on.  Physicist,  geologist,  and  meteorologist  must  sha 
in  the  labour. 

The  radio-activity  of  radium,  thorium,  etc.,  about  which  'v 
are  all  thinking,  is  in  part  composed  of  such  electrons  or  cc 
puscles  as  light  waves  can  shake  from  the  atom.  These  co 
puscles  appear  to  be  everywhere  diffused  or  radiations  capab 
of  producing  them.  It  may  just  be  that  the  slow  deteriorath 
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;  the  dry  plate,  however  carefully  shielded  from  light,  is  to 
3  explained  by  the  universal  penetration  of  ionising  influences, 
baling  our  plates  in  thick  lead  boxes  may  prolong  their  dura- 
ility.  . 

From  this  new  knowledge  of  matter,  and  the  influence  of  light 
pon  it,  can  we  claim  nothing  for  our  special  science  of  photo- 
raphy  ?  We  have,  on  the  basis  of  experiment,  that  light  waves 
tiling  upon  the  silver  haloids  cause  them  to  emit  negative 
ectricity — i.e.,  corpuscles.  We  know  that  just  such  recipro- 
ty  between  absorption  and  electric  discharge  obtains  in  this 
ise  as  is  known  to  govern  the  effectiveness  of  light  upon  the 
liotographic  plate.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  funda- 
ental  effect  of  light  upon  the  silver  bromide  photo-sensitive 
iolecule  is  to  liberate  the  electron. 

There  is  also  direct  experimental  evidence  that  the  cathode 
jys,  in  the  absence  of  light,  will  affect  the  film.  We  have  in 
ict  direct  evidence,  not  only  that  the  silver  haloid  will  throw 
I  the  electrons  under  the  stimulus  of  light,  but  that  these 
.ectrons  will  themselves  contribute  to  form  the  invisible  image. 

;  would  almost  appear  as  if  we  were  here  admitted  into  some 
:  the  secrets  of  chemical  action.  We  may  regard  the  evolution 
:  electrons  from  the  haloid  as  the  primary  event,  their  ionisa- 
on  of  the  unaffected  haloid  the  second  step  in  the  formation 
:  the  photogenic  material.  That  the  first  event  produces  in 
lis  case  external  effects  which  are  recognisable  is,  in  a  sense, 
jcidental.  Isolated  or  suspended  as  is  the  sensitive  salt  in 
le  gelatine  film  we  cannot  assume  that  an  emanation  of 
ectrons,  such  as  has  been  detected  in  experiments  on  the 
hoto-electric  properties  of  silver  haloids,  will  alone  take  place 
om  the  film  surface.  We  must  recognise  the  probability  or 
.rtainty  that  this  radiation  of  electrons  also  constitutes  part 
:  the  ultimate  chemical  rearrangements  within  the  film. 

In  adopting  such  views  we  assume  that  the  electron  is  the 
?ent  primarily  concerned  in  the  chemical  actions  occurring 
ithin  the  film,  just  as  it  probably  is  in  the  case  of  electrolyses 
ad  possibly  is  in  all  chemical  transformations.  The  neutral 
:om — that  is,  the  atom  possessing  internal  electrical  equili¬ 
brium — is  not  chemically  active — or,  shall  we  say? — aggressive, 
there  is  free  electricity  on  the  atom  it  is  chemically  aggres- 
ve.  This  state  involves  either  an  electron  in  excess  associated 
iith  the  (negative)  ion  or  the  deficiency  of  an  electron  in  the 
positive)  ion.  We  must,  I  think,  assume  further  that  the 
ectron  in  some  way  serves  to  maintain  chemical  combination, 
fine  cause  operating  to  prevent  electrical  neutralisation  of  the 
idividual  atoms  by  complete  separation  of  the  electron  from  the 
egative  ion  and  its  addition  to  the  positive  ion.  The  electron 
eing>  in  fact,  attached  to  both  atoms  duriug  chemical  union. 

On  these  assumptions  we  may  picture  chemical  union  dis- 
flved  in  various  ways.  In  some  cases  by  sufficient  motion  of 
lolecular  agitation,  as  by  heating ;  or  by  the  action  of  a 
flvent  of  high  specific  inductive  capacity,  and  an  applied 
m.f.,  as  in  electrolyses  ;  or,  again,  by  mechanical  agitation 
nd  friction.  But  here  in  the  photo-sensitive  film  we  appear 
i  the  first  instance  concerned  with  the  direct  attack  upon 
ae  atom  by  the  electric  force  in  the  ether  wave,  whereby  the 
rst  effect  is  to  shake  off  and  discharge  from  the  molecule  the 
lectro-negative  corpuscle  or  electron.  We  have  here  sufficient 
)  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  silver  haloid  molecule.  The 
toms  become  shaken  free,  and  wandering  electrons  discharged 
do  the  medium.  The  result  is  ionisation — that  is,  the  forma- 
on  of  free  charged  atoms,  along  with  more  or  less  reduction 
roduct  consisting  of  the  metal  neutralised  by  acquisition  of 
ie  electron,  and  the  haloid  neutralised  by  its  loss. 

The  remarkable  experiments  of  Dewar,  by  which  he  showed 
hat  the  photographic  plate  might  be  cooled  down  to  tem- 
'eratures  approaching  the  absolute  zero  and  still  retain  a  con- 
iderable  percentage  of  its  original  sensitiveness  towards  light, 


are,  in  short,  significant  regarding  our  present  point  of  view’ 
as  to  the  intimate  nature  of  photographic  actions.  Some  early 
observations  of  my  own  showed  that  as  the  temperature  is 
lowered  the  loss  of  sensitiveness  is  chiefly  confined  to  rays  of 
low  refrangibility.  At  the  temperatures  used  by  Dewar  or¬ 
dinary  chemical  actions  cease  entirely. 

We  may  find  support  in  these  facts  for  the  view  that  the 
beginning  of  photographic  action — the  formation  of  the  in¬ 
visible  image' — is  not  a  chemical  event  according  to  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term,  but  an  atomic  event ;  or  perhaps  we  may 
speak  of  it  as  an  incomplete  chemical  event.  The  change  of 
partners  necessitated  by  accomplished  chemical  actions,  which 
involves  the  migration  of  the  atom  as  a  whole,  appears,  as  we 
know,  largely  controlled  by  conditions  of  temperature,  that  is, 
of  the  vis  viva,  of  the  atom  or  molecule.  This  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  radio-activity  excited  by  light  has  to  do  with 
the  internal  constitution  or  internal  energy  of  the  atom;  and  this 
would  appear  to  be  much  less  conditioned  by  temperature. 
Compare  with  Dewar’s  experiments  on  the  photo-sensitiveness 
of  the  dry-plate  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  hydrogen,  his 
observations  on  the  continued  activity  of  radium  bromide  at 
equally  low  temperatures.  We  must  certainly  see  in  the  parallel 
reasons  for  regarding  the  invisible  image  as  the  result  of  an 
atomic  rather  than  of  a  molecular  change. 

The  ionising  action  of  light  may  be  increased  in  response 
to  particular  vibrations  by  introducing  into  the  film  substances 
having  special  spectral  absorptions  and  which  are  themselves 
photo-electric  ;  such  as  many  of  the  anilines.  That  in  such 
cases  the  photo-electric  effect  upon  the  dye  and  its  accompany¬ 
ing  discharge  of  electrons  acts  directly  upon  the  silver  haloid, 
ionising  this  just  as  would  a  direct  cathode  stream,  is,  I 
believe,  revealed  in  some  very  beautiful  experiments  due  to 
Abney.  These  experiments  show  that  the  dye  exerts  its  action 
even  if  applied  to  the  plate  as  a  film  of  dyed  plain  collodion  or 
varnish.  After  exposure  to  the  spectrum  the  film  of  varnish  is 
removed  before  development.  In  the  image  now  developed  it  is 
found  that  maxima  of  density  are  produced  by  the  dyes  just 
as  if  these  were  used  as  staining  agents  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
The  maximum  effect  of  cyanine  is  still  apparent  in  the  orange 
and  similarly  erythrosin  exerts  its  normal  effects.  The  ex¬ 
periments  “all  leading  to  the  same  conclusion,  viz.,  that  it  is 
the  action  of  the  spectrum  on  the  colouring  matter  in  the 
region  of  absorption,  and  not  upon  the  silver  haloid  itself, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  second  maximum  in  the  spectrum  photo¬ 
graphed  on  an  orthochromatic  plate.”  (Meldola.) 

We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  cyanine  has  been  shown 
by  direct  experiment  to  be  strongly  photo-electric,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  fluorescent  dyes.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  special  sensitisers  and  colouring  matters  with 
regard  to  their  photo-electric  properties,  for,  as  is  well  known, 
only  certain  colouring  matters  will  act  as  special  sensitisers  of 
the  photographic  film.  Fluorescent  properties  do  not  serve 
to  discriminate  between  these,  nor  again  do  fluorescent  pro¬ 
perties  serve  to  discriminate  between  photo-electric  substances 
and  those  which  are  not  photo-electric. 

The  foregoing  view,  that  it  is  the  ionising  influence  of  the 
dye  attending  its  photo-electric  emission  of  electrons  and  its 
specific  absorption  of  certain  vibrations,  which  constitutes 
the  connection  between  the  dye  and  the  silver  haloid,  has  cer¬ 
tainly  advantages  over  the  older  physical  theory  which  assumed 
the  transmission  of  selected  vibrations  from  the  dye  to  the 
haloid,  and  again  it  escapes  the  difficulties,  of  a  chemical 
nature,  which  I  believe  attend  the  view  that  reducing  agents 
are  actually  produced  by  the  photo-decomposition  of  the  dye. 

Accepting  the  view  that  the  photo-liberation  of  electrons  and 
consequent  ionisation  and  partial  reduction  of  the  haloid  salt 
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constitute  the  first  and  fundamental  events  of  photographic 
action,  we  have  at  once  a  good  reason  to  give  as  to  why  the 
developer  acts  upon  the  photo-genic  substance  more  intensely 
and  rapidly  than  upon  the  un-ionised  haloid  molecule.  But 
what  account  are  we  to  give  of  the  action  of  the  sensitiser  with¬ 
out  which  photographic  action  is  but  feeble  ?  Its  mechanical 
properties  as  a  suspending  medium  for  the  haloid  must  make  up 
part  of  its  usefulness.  The  chemist  would  add  that  its  halogen¬ 
absorbing  properties  are  mainly  responsible.  May  I  venture 
on  an  electrical  interpretation  of  this?  The  gelatine  medium 
is  itself  markedly  absorbant  of  ultra-violet  radiations.  If  it  also 

is,  in  consequence,  photo-electric,  then  we  have  in  the  gela¬ 
tine  not  alone  a  source  of  ionisation,  but  of  attraction  for  the 
negatively  charged  bromine  ions.  That  the  invisible  image  runs 
down  in  course  of  time  may  be  merely  an  expression  of  the 
fact  that  the  particular  distribution  of  electric  attractions  in 
this  complicated  system  is  not  permanent. 

But  I  will  not  pursue  the  line  of  thought  any  further  lest 
you  accuse  me  of  pure  speculation.  We  might  enter  on  the 
subject  of  recurrent  reversals  with  some  hope  of  explanation 
where  all  the  features  of  the  phenomenon  so  strongly  suggest 
the  breakdown  of  an  insulation  discharge,  and  again  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  an  electric  potential.  I  will  content  myself  by  referring 
to  one  function  of  the  sensitiser  which  I  have  not  seen  men¬ 
tioned  by  writers  on  photographic  theory.  I  refer  to  its  function 
as  a  solvent.  We  are  again  indebted  to  the  views  of  J.  J. 
Thomson.  He  showed  that  the  action  of  a  medium  of  high 
specific  inductive  capacity  is  to  weaken  the  attachment  of  atoms 
held  together  by  electrical  forces.  Hence  it  would  appear 
that  liquids  of  high  specific  inductive  capacity  should  be  power¬ 
ful  solvents,  and,  as  we  know,  so  it  is.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  dielectric  properties  of  gelatine  may  be  ;  but,  for  one  thing, 
moisture  is  always  present,  absorbed  or  loosely  combined  within 

it.  Doubtless  the  silver  backing  of  the  daguerreotype  acts  also 

in  part  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the 
sensitising  action  of  the  developer  is  probably  largely  due  to 
this  cause.  Whatever  views  we  may  entertain  as  to  how  far 
this  physical  influence  may  operate  in  the  case  of  different 
sensitisers,  we  must  at  least  bear  in  mind  that  it  assuredly 
exists.  J-  J°ly,  F.H.S. 


RADIO-ACTIVITY. 

I. 

I. — Historical. 

[A  paper  read  before  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  Frai  k'in  Institute.] 

The  history  of  science  presents  us  with  frequent  illustrations  of 
the  fact  that  an  erroneous  hypothesis  may  be  extremely  helpful  to  the 
progress  of  knowledge.  If  an  hypothesis  is  incorrect,  investigation 
will  reveal  the  error  and  the  facts  which  are  gathered  in  the  course 
of  the  work  will  remain  as  a  permanent  heritage.  Radio-activity  is 
a  case  in  point.  The  investigations  in  this  direction  started  from  the 
idea  that  the  Rontgen  rays  were  due  to  the  phosphorescence  of  the 
inner  walls  of  the  vacuum  tube.  It  occurred  to  Becquerel  that  if  this 
were  true,  then  all  phosphorescent  substances  should  produce.  Rontgen 
rays  when  excited  by  light.  To  test  this  he  wrapped  a  photographic 
plate  in  black  paper,  laid  upon  it  a  crystal  of  uranyl  potassium  sul¬ 
phate — a  highly  phosphorescent  substance — and  exposed  the  whole  to 
sunlight.  The  plate  was  acted  upon  as  he  exoected,  but  additional 
experiments  revealed  the  surprising  fact  that  an  excitation  of  the 
uranium  salt  was  unnecessary — tilt  whole  process  occurred  equally 
well  in  the  dark.  Further,  it  was  found  that  uranium  itself — which 
is  not  phosphorescent — exerted  a  more  vigorous  action  on  the  plate 
than  potassium  uranyl  sulphate.  At  once  it  became  necessary  to  drop 
the  idea  of  rays  excited  by  the  action  of  light  upon  phosphorescent 


substances  and  to  substitute  the  conception  of  uranium  itself  as 
source  of  inexplicable  radiations.  All  uranium  compounds  were  foun 
to  be  active,  and  there  appeared  to  lie  a  direct  relation  between  tli 
degree  of  activity  and  the  uranium  content. 

At  this  stage  (1898)  P.  and  S.  Curie  began  their  remarkable  wor 
on  the  subject  with  a  quantitative  investigation  of  the  radio-activit 
of  a  vast  number  of  substances.  Obviously  the  photographic  metlio 
is  unsuitable  for  quantitative  work  and  can  only  gjv 

at  the  best,  rough  approximations.  Fortunately  there 
another  effect  of  the  Becquerel  rays  which  can  readil 

be  measured — they  confer  upon  air  the  power  to  conduct 
the  electric  current.  If.  then,  two  condenser  plates  ai1 

brought  to  a  constant  difference  of  potential  and  a  radio-active  sul 
stance  is  brought  between  them,  a  current  will  pass  which  can  bi 
measured.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  strength  of  this  current  wi 
be  proportional  to  the  radio-activity  of  the  substance.  For  roug 
work  a  charged  electroscope  is  sufficient.  T..e  approach  of  a  radici 
active  substance  discharges  it.  and  if  the  leaves  are  always  brougb1 
to  the  same  angle  of  divergence  and  the  radio-active  preparation  hel1 
at  the  same  distance,  the  time  of  discharge  is  an  inverse  measure  oj 
radio-activity.  Two  of  the  results  of  this  work  of  the  Curies  ar: 
especially  important.  First,  compounds  and  minerals  containing  urn 
ilium  and  thorium  are  radio-active — in  the  absence  of  one  of  thes 
elements  radio-activity  is  not  noticed.  Second,  some  minerals  cor 
taining  uranium  are  far  more  active  than  uranium  itself.  Thus! 
chalcolite  is  about  twice  as  active,  and  some  samples  of  pitchblendi 
four  times  as  active  as  metallic  uranium.  Clearly  u-  could  no  lcnge 
be  held  that  the  production  of  Becquerel  rays  is  a  property  of  tli 
uranium  atom,  for  in  that  case  uranium  -would  be  the  most  activ 
of  all  substances.  Thus  emerged  the  idea  of  elements  of  great  radicj 
active  energy  accompanying  uranium  in  its  compounds.  Varyin': 
radio-activity  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  a  large, 
or  smaller  content  of  the  real  radio-active  element.  Guided  by  thi 
thought,  the  Curies  worked  up  large  quantities  of  pitchblende  by  th 
ordinary  analytical  process,  carefully  testing  each  precipitate  fo. 
radio-activity.  The  difficulty  of  the  task  was  great,  for  pitchblend. 
has  an  exceedingly  complex  composition,  containing  nearly  all  th 
known  elements.  The  quantity  of  real  radio-active  substance  in  it  i! 
very  small,  probably  one  part  in  a  million,  so  that  it  is  necessary  t 
work  it  up  by  the  ton.  They  were  encouraged  at  the  start  by  th 
observation  that  when  the  mineral  is  heated  the  sublimate  obtained 
is  much  more  active  than  the  pitchblende  itself. 

II. — PREPARATION  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  POLONIUM  AND  RADIUM. 

In  the  course  of  this  work  the  Curies  found  that  the  bismutj 
separated  from  the  pitchblende  was  about  100  times  as  active  aj 
uranium.  This  led  them  to  assume  the  presence  in  it  of  small  quant  J 
ties  of  a  new  radio-active  element  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
polonium.  By  various  methods  they  were  able  to,  fractionate  tl 
precipitate  and  to  increase  its  strength.  But  in  all  cases  the  radi  | 
activity  of  the  Curies’  polonium  preparations  rapidly  diminished  wi 
time  and  finally  disappeared  almost  completely.  This  points  to  tl 
conclusion  that  the  Curies’  polonium  is  simply  bismuth  which  ha 
been  made  secondarily  radio-active  by  contact  with  the  radium  c 
the  pitchblende.  Marckwald*  has  separated  from  the  bismuth  o 
pitchblende  a  radio-active  substance  which  cehaves  in  a  very  differen 
way.  He  dissolved  the  active  bismuth  precipitate  and  subjected  j 
to  fractional  electrolysis.  The  small  quantity  of  black  substance  firs 
precipitated  was  intensely  active.  It  appeared  therefore  that  th 
radio-active  element  was  a  “nobler”  metal — i.e.,  had  a  smaller  soli 
tion  pressure — than  bismuth  itself.  This  led  him  to  try  the  effec 
of  placing  a  rod  of  bismuth  in  the  solution.  This  was  covered  with 
black  coating  and  acquired  an  activity  equal  to  that  of  the  bes 
radium  preparations.  The  rays  differ  from  those  of  radium  in  thei 
complete  lack  of  penetrating  power.  Wrapping  the  rod  in  filter-pa  pc 
is  sufficient  to  stop  the  radiation  completely.  This  explains  the  fac 
that  an  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  coating  does  not  increase  th 
strength  of  the  radiation.  The  coating  on  one  of  Marckwald’s  rod 
weighed,  when  scraped  off,  only  5  milligrams.  When  it  was  heate 

■*  Berichte  der  deutschen  chem.  Gesellschaft,  35,  p.  2285  ;  35,  p.  4  239’ 
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small  quantity  vaporised  and  the  rest  melted  to  a  silver  globule 
lich  was  extremely  brittle.  Since  in  the  absence  of  concentration- 
fferences  in  the  solution  a  metal  cannot  precipitate  itself,  the  new 
bstance  cannot  be  bismuth.  Of  late  Marckwald  has  concluded  that 
exhibits  the  closest  chemical  similarity  with  tellurium,  and  pro¬ 
ses  for  it  the  provisional  name  radio-active  tellurium.  It  is  impor- 
at  to  notice  that  the  radiation  of  Marckwald’s  substance  does  not 
crease  with  lapse  of  time.  Bismuth  rods  coated  in  the  way 
iicated  are  to  be  brought  into  commerce.  They  can  be  used  for 
e  purpose  of  distinguishing  genuine  diamonds,  which  phosphoresce 
their  approach,  while  imitation  gems  do  not. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  wcrk  of  the  Curies.  In  the  systematic 
paration  of  pitchblende  they  made  the  important  observation  that 
e  barium  obtained  was  strongly  radio-active.  The  name  radium 
s  been  given  to  the  active  element  associated  with  the  barium, 
order  to  separate  the  two,  various  methods  of  fractionation  must 
resorted  to.  Thus  radium  chloride  is  less  soluble  in  water  and  in 
ry  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Giesel*  finds  that  it  is  better  to  work 
th  the  bromides,  since  the  solubility  differences  are  greater, 
idium  has  a  higher  atomic  weight  than  barium,  and  Madame  Curie 
llowed  the  course  of  the  fractionation  by  determining  the  atomic 
light,  which  steadily  increased  with  the  intensity  of  the  radiation, 
the  following  table  the  radio-activity  is  measured  in  terms  of  that 


uranium  as  unity. 

Radio-activity. 

Atomic  W 

60 

138 

3000 

140 

4700 

140.9 

7500 

145.9 

very  great 

175 

e  has  obtained  an  atomic  weight  of  225  on  a  still  purer  preparation, 
eself  kept  track  of  the  fractionation  by  means  of  the  flame-colour  of 
dium,  which  is  pure  carmine.  The  existence  of  radium  is  to,  be 
yarded  as  well  established.  Ihe  spectrum  has  been  carefully 
amined  by  Demargay,  Giesel,  and  Runge.  Madame  Curie  has 
tained  practically  pufe  RaCL  and  Giesel  has  obtained  RaBR2  in  pure 
ndition. 


Radium  bromide  when  kept  in  the  air  gives  off  bromine  and  acquires 
alkaline  reaction  which  is  due  to  the  formation  of  radium  hydroxide, 
liis  absorbs  C02  and  passes  into  the  carbonate.  RaBr2  is  soluble  in 
aer,  and  the  solution  soon  becomes  yellow  from  the  liberation  of 
imine.  The  crystals  appear  to  contain  an  occluded  gas — at  least  a 
s  escapes  with  effervescence  when  they  are  dissolved.  A  slow  and 
parently  unlimited  escape  of  gas  takes  place  from  the  solution.  The 
esence  of  a  halogen  somewhat  complicates  matters,  but  with  non- 
logen  compounds  the  phenomenon  is  as  simple  as  it  is  astounding. 
ie  gas  which  is  continuously  liberated  is  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
ygen  in  the  relation  2  :  1  by  volume.  J  There  occurs,  therefore,  a 
id  of  continuous  electrolysis  of  the  solution,  but  without  any  current 
other  assignable  source  of  energy.  The  change  is  not  a  chemical 
iction  between  the  radium  compound  and  the  water,  for  already  a 
antity  of  hydrogen  has  escaped  from  Bodlander’s  solution,  which 
[■responds  to  10  atoms  for  every  atom  of  radium  it  contains,  and 
ere  are  no  signs  of  an  end  of  the  evolution.  This  simultaneous  and 
parate  escape  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  the  besom  of  the  same 
[uid  gives  a  severe  shock  to  certain  old,  cherished,  and  well-grounded 
3ws  about  the  activity  of  elements  in  the  nascent  state.  Platinum, 
uch  exhibits  a  pretty  general  catalytic  acceleration  of  reactions  in 
hch  gases  are  formed  and  escape,  retards  this  one,  since  it  brings 
out  the  reunion  of  the  separated  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Radium 
rbonate — an  insoluble  salt — produces  a  similar  decomposition  of 
tter  in  which  it  is  suspended.  It  has  been  remarked  that  a  solution 
radium  bromide  rapidly  becomes  yellow  from  separated  bromine, 
ie  gas  which  is  evolved  from  the  liquid  is  a  mixture  of  detonating  gas 
th  an  excess  of  hydrogen  equivalent  to  the  bromine  which  has  passed 

Radio-active  Substanzen  und  deren  Strahlen.  Ahrens’  collection, 
P*  p.  1.  This  article  has  furnished  many  facts  for  the  present 

uimary. 

f  Berichte,  35,  p.  3608  (1902). 

+  Bodlander.  “  Chemische  Zeitschrift,”  2,  p.  396  (1903). 


from  the  ionic  to  the  molecular  condition.  This  gas  is  itself  radio¬ 
active,  excites  sensitive  substances  to  phosphoresence  and  blackens  the 
gas  pipettes  in  which  it  is  collected.  Radium  compounds  are  lumi¬ 
nous  in  the  dark.  One  preparation  containing  radium  and  barium 
chlorides  gave  a  light  so  bright  that  it  was  possible  to  read  by  it.  The 
phosphoresence  of  pure  radium  compounds  is  bluish  and  intense,  but 
soon  fades.  On  the  other  hand,  the  impure  preparations  containing 
much  barium  retain  their  luminosity  unchanged  for  years.  When  a 
radium  preparation  is  brought  near  the  closed  eye  there  is  a  sensation 
of  light  which  is  probably  due  to  the  phosphoresence  of  the  interior  of; 
the  eye  under  the  influence  of  the  rays. 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  EFFECTS  OF  BECQUEREL  HAYS. 

In  Berthelops  *  experiments  on  this  subject  the  radium  preparation 
was  enclosed  in  a  single  or  double-sealed  tube  so  as  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  chemical  action  between  it  and  the  substance  whose 
behaviour  was  being  investigated.  Iodine  pentoxide  separated  into 
iodine  and  oxygen.  Nitric  acid  was  coloured  yellow  probably  by  a 
change  of  a  similar  character  to  its  decomposition  by  light.  However, 
in  other  cases  the  effects  of  the  rays  differed  from  those  of  light.  Thus 
a  solution  of  sulphur  in  carbon  disulphide,  which  separates  insoluble 
sulphur  under  the  influence  of  light,  remained  unchanged  by  radium 
rays.  Oxalic  acid  and  acetylene,  both  of  which  are  affected  by  light* 
were  not  acted  upon.  White  phosphorus  passes  into  red  phosphorus 
under  the  influence  of  Becquerel  rays.  Oxygen  is  convertea  into- 
ozone.  Glass  is  coloured  brown  or  violet.  Berthelot — who  used  a 
lead  glass — considers  that  the  change  is  due  to  the  separation  of 
metallic  lead  in  the  glass.  Compounds  of  potassium  and  sodium  are 
coloured  bluish-green  or  violet,  the  action  being  similar  to  that  of 
Rontgen  rays  on  the  same  substances  except  that  it  penetrates  into 
the  interior  in  place  of  being  confined  to  tbe  surface.  The  colour 
fades  when  the  substance  is  placed  in  the  light.  Elster  and  Geitel  and. 
Giesel  believe  that  the  colours  are  due  to  the  separation  of  a  small' 
quantity  of  metal  which  forms  a  solid  solution  in  the  salt,  and  Giesel 
has  produced  similar  effects  by  treating  the  haloid  salts  with  the 
vapour  of  potassium  or  sodium.  Paper  becomes  brown  and  brittle 
under  Becquerel  radiation  and  celluloid  loses  its  solidity.  Many  of 
the  chemical  effects  just  mentioned  are  endothermic,  and  require  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  energy  in  order  to  bring  the  change  about.  Inflam¬ 
mations  on  the  fingers  are  a  frequent  sequence  of  work  with  radium  pre¬ 
parations.  Giesel  placed  a  celluloid  capsule  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  a  radium  preparation  against  the  skin  of  the  arm  for  two 
hours.  The  result  was  a  gradual  but  vigorous  inflammation,  followed 
by  blistering  and  loss  of  the  epidermis.  Healing  followed,  but  the 
growth  of  hair  has  not  been  renewed.  The  green  parts  of  plants  lose 
their  chlorophyll  under  Becquerel  radiation  and  turn  brown  or  yellow. 
Seeds  lose  the  power  of  germination. 

E.  A.  Partridge  and 
R.  H.  Bradbury. 

Central  Manual  Training  School,  Philadelphia. 


*  “  Compt.  Rend,”  133,  p.  659. 

- « - 

In  our  list  of  the  new  members  of  the  Professional  Photographers’’ 
Association  we  printed  the  address  of  Mr.  G.  Edwin  Hadley  as  the 
Shakespeare  Road,  Northampton.  It  should  be  Nottingham. 

"The  following  is  a  list  of  those  to  whom  the  Royal  Society  has- 
this  year  awarded  medals.  The  awards  of  the  Royal  medals  have 
received  His  Majesty  the  King’s  approval: — The  Copley  medal  to 
Prof.  Eduard  Suess  for  his  eminent  geological  services,  and  especially 
for  the  original  researches  and  conclusions  published  in  his  great 
work  “  Das  Antlitz  der  Erde  ”  ;  a  Royal  medal  to  Mr.  Horace  T. 
Brown  for  his- work  on  the  chemistry  of  the  carbohydrates,  and  on  the 
assimilation  of  carbonic  acid  by  green  plants;  a  Royal  medal  to  Sir 
David  Gill  for  his  researches  in  solar  and  stellar  parallax,  and  his 
energetic  direction  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  the  Davy  medal  to  M.  Pierre  Curie  and  Madame  Curie  for 
their  researches  on  radium  ;  the  Hughes  medal  to  Prof.  J.  Wilhelm 
Hittorf  for  his  ex'perimental  researches  on  the  electric  discharge  in 
liquids  and  gases. 
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WITH  A  B.B.  PENCIL. 

(By  John  O’London,  in  “  T.  P.’s  Weekly.”) 

I  have  been  spending  a  few  days  among  remote  SufFolk  villages, 
and  have  returned  to  the  Big  Village  wealthier  by  just  half  a  dozen 
pencil  sketches.  Not  wealthier  in  the  market  sense  :  I  doubt  if  you 
would  give  me  the  cost  of  a  dinndr  for  my  drawings.  But  they 
repeat  and  prolong  the  pure  delights  of  the  road,  and  they  are  allied 
to  one  of  my  most  lasting  pleasures  among  books.  Pinned  against 
the  dead  blue  wall  of  my  room  they  rejoice  my  eyes  with  a  sense  of 
'Capture.  The  experiences  they  record  are  so  incredibly  recent.  A 
week  ago  I  had  not  left  London,  and  for  many  months  my  retina 
had  received  few  impressions,  but  of  her  roofs,  wheels,  facades,  and 
crouds  Once  more  it  receives  them.  But  there  has  been  a  divine 
interval,  and  the-  proof  of  it  is  on  yonder  wall.  Not  roots  torn 
from  the  wet  hedgerows  of  Boulge,  nor  reeds  gathered  from  tire 
willow  lands  of  the  De-ben  and  the  Orwell,  would  he  half  so  con¬ 
vincing.  For  it  is-  in  Edward  Fitzgerald’s  piece  of  England  that 
1  have  been  wandering. 


Amateur  Photography. 

I  am  aware  that  a  man  who  prefers  a  halting  pencil  to  an  un¬ 
erring  camera  can  hardly  claim  to  be  a  modern,  and  when  I  think 
•o  what  tore.  “Man  who-  Does”  would  -say  to  my  dealings  with 
■'  -at man  paper  m  clayey  October  roads  I  wince  in  advance  It 
is  amply  my  misfortune,  I  suppose,  that  I  cannot  see  the  charm  of 
photography  considered  as  a  means  of  recordinq  one's  intimate 
pedestrian  joys  and  communings  with  nature.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  photographer  becomes  so  enamoured  of  his  art  that  he  practices 
at  everywhere  and  anywhere-  for  its-  own  sake.  He  goes  out  to  photo¬ 
graph  as  another  man  goes  out  to-  sho-ot.  And  just  as  -the  man 
vho  goes  out  to  shoot  has  a  good  time,  so  does  your  amateur 
photographer  He  ma,kes)  his  bug'  of  windmillsi,  churches,  cows 
-  toers,  boats  and  school  children  playing  hopscotch;  he  makes 

nmrhS’  ®  happf '  I  do  not  deny  that  he-  has  inter- 

mediate  joys  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects  in  negotiating 

with  the  sun,  and  not  the  least  'in  his  dark  room,  whither 
my  imagination  cannot  follow  him.  But  fo-r  m-e  there  are  two 
great  objections  to  photography.  The  first  is-  that  it  is  too  pur- 

£lffU  '  'i  man  IT"  n0t  burden  himself  with  a  ^me-ra  without 
feeling  under  an  obligation  tc-I  had  nearly  written  to  cam.  Even 

f  ”  T  like  a  duck-gun,  -or  like  a  rat  trap ;  and 

to  come  back  -empty  is-  hardly  to  be-  endured.  In  any  case,  the 
apparatus  is  sufficiently  heavy  and  complicated  to  convert  the  artist’s 
excursion  into-  a  definite  undertaking  to  obtain  sun-pictures.  This 
^eomes  the  purpose  of  his  ramble  rather  than  its  latent  and  auxiiiarv 

whh  him  ca'nnot'  ]lriaginf-  the  camera  artist  taking  his  apparatus 
av  ith  him  and  forgetting  it  until  it  is-  wanted  to  minister  to  some 
spontaneous  mood,  somfi  freshet  of  emotion,  or  some  pleasing  asso¬ 
ciation  arising  out  of  the  mind’s  intercourse  with  creation  or  with 
picturesque  humanity. 


The  too  Generous  Camera. 

.My  sec°nid  °kj sCion  is  old  and  familiar.  Photography  do:-s  not 
gne  you  what  you  see  because  it  gives  you  so  much  more  than  vou 
?Ge-  lfc. 13  trus  that-  a  sketch  gives  yo-u  much  less  than  you  see,  but 
m  these  matters  the  part  is  ever  greater  than  the  whole.  The 
Beginning  always  suggests  the  end.  but  the  -opulent  end  freauentlv 
smothers  the  pregnant  beginning.  I  am  amazed  by  the-  unlikene-ss 
ot  photographs  to  the-  landscapes  which  they  rep-reis-e-nt  if  I  have 
seen  that  landscape  first  with  my  eyeis.  They  are  so  like  a-s  to 
become  unlike.  I  he  things  that  really  impress  in  any  landscape 
are  few,  for  the  impression  comes  kiss  from  the  whole  than  from 
some*  accident  of  the  whole.  You  find  just-  so  much  in  a  land-scane 
as  yr>u  bring  to  it,  and  it  is  this  “-so-  much”  that  matters:  the  rest 
in  leather  and  prunella.  The  joy  of  the  sketcher  i-s  tha-t  he  can 
forget  all  about  his  sketch-book  until  he  has  an  impulse  to  drag  it 
■out  of  his  pocket,  and  that,  having  done  this,  he  can  proceed  to 
record  what  he  yearns  to  record.  His  work  is  controlled  by  his 
mood,  and  it  becomes  the  register  of  that  mo-o-d.  A  sketch  is  a  piece 
■of  yourself.  For  these  'reasons  I  maintain  -that  -ais  s\  record  -of 
pedestrian  joys  and  spontaneous  feelings  a  poor  sketch  is  worth 
more  than  a  fine  photograph 


The  Speed  of  Photography. 

A  word  now  about  what  I  may  call  the  indecent  speed  of  phot 
graphy.  You  will  pardon  my  appuivat  dogmatism  I  am  not  lavii 
down  the  law,  bat  merely  emphasising  my  own  feeling*.  Why  <] 
I  go  down  into  Suffolk  to  trudge  for  hours  together  th*  mudd 
reads  over  which  Edward  Fitzgerald  walked  when  he  was  writii 
his  Letters,  and  making  his  divinely  done  version  of  the  Rubaiy 
of  Omar  Khayyam?  Because  for  many  years  I  have  felt  to  war 
Fitzgerald's  Letters  something  of  what  he  felt  towards  the  Lette* 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne.  To  Mrs.  Cowell  he  wrote: — ...  If  y< 
go  to  Brittany  you  must  go  to  my  dear  Sevigne’s  ‘Roehers.’  If 
had  the  ‘  go  ’  in  me,  I  should  get  thei'e  this  summer,  too :  as 
Abbotsford  and  Stratford.  She  has  been  my  companion  here ;  qui 
alive  in  the-  rconi  with  me.”  For  years  I  had  sorrowfully  po.-tponJ 
this  pilgrimage,  but  at  last  I  climbed  the  steep,  quaint  streets  , 
Woodbridge  ;  at  last,  on  an  autumn  morning  that  simulated  the  sprinl 
with  the  larks  singing  overhead,  I  found  myself  on  the  road 
Boulge.  Up  the  hill  from  Fitzgerald’s  last  home,  Little  Grang 
along  the  now  winding,  now  dipping  road,  whose  every  tree  and  ga 
he  had  known  so  ageingly;  down  the  slope  on  which  stands  Bre- 
field  Hall,  where  his  youtli  was  buried,  and  whoso  surrounding  fiel 
he  sawr  “  darken  with  the  days  gone  by  ” ;  through  Bradfield,  ai; 
up  the  long,  twisting  lane  that  seems  to  bring  you  into  zone  aft 
zone  of  greater  quietness  and  richer  cawings  of  rooks — I  lifted 
last  the  latch  of  the  little  churchyard,  and  stood  in  a  moment  besi* 
the  grave  of  the  man  who  had  been  for  so  long — my  friend.  Cloj 
to  liis  resttingEplace  a1  squirrel  waf?  playing,  and  no  sound  sa , 
Nature’s  broke  the  far  stillness.  A  little  later,  when  I  had  turn 
mv  back  on  this  island  of  quiet,  the  wish  to  see  an  image  of  it  <j 
my  walls  produced  the  sketch  which  now  hangs  there;  but  th j 
sketch  was  the  difficult  labour  of  nearly  an  hour.  A  photograj, 
would  have  been  the  work  of  five  minutes ;  in  one  click  of  the  shut-t, 
the  vision  desired  for  years  would  have  been  registered.  But  wou 
it  have  been  earned?  Would  it  have  been  assimilated ?  I  think  ncj 
It  would  have  been  a  far  better  record,  I  grant,  to  show  to  othei 
to  be  looked  at  with  feelings  of  ordinary  curiosity,  but  jt  could  nj 
have  reproduced  the  moment  in  the  same  degree ;  it  would  nev 
have  had  the  same  significance. 

The  Black-Lead  Line. 

In  the  age  of  the  innumerable  camera,  therefore,  I  put  in  n! 
piping  plea  for  the  BB  pencil.  I  am  not  talking  of  water-colour.  ( 
that  I  have  never  ventured.  Colour  is  a  whole  'world  of  art  in  its-e ' 
a  land  I  am  content  to  survey  from  my  puny  Mount  Horeb  Moil 
over,  feeble-  water-colour  is  the  feeblest  thing  extant,  and  I  like  • 
remember  that  Turner  once  said  to  a  friend  who  praised  a  wat- 
colour  drawing,  “  Ah,  but  how  much  more  I  could  have  record 
with  the-  point  of  a  pencil.”  A  clean  black-lead  line  on  white  pajj 
is  intrinsically  beautiful,  and  to  know  what  this  simple  instruni 
can  do-  you  have-  only  to-  look  at  Constable’s  pencil  drawings  in 
South  Kensington  Mus-eum,  which,  by  the  way,  have  bee-n  adn  ‘ 
ably  reproduced  with  the  pencil  effect  by  Mr.  Rischgitz,  or  at  sim 
dra- wings-  by  Prouh.  One-1  possible  misconception  I  must  remo 
It  may  be  supposed  that  I  write  as  a  skilful  sketcher.  Alas!  it  is  j 
the  unskilful  I  write-;  it  is  to  the-  unskilful  I  appeal.  Even  so, 
an  instrument-  of  self-knowledge,  I  think  that  the  sketch-book  ougj 
to  be  preferred  by  thousands  who  now  plant  their  cameras  in  fiq 
and  highway.  That  i-s  my  respectful  proposition. 


WITH  AN  R.  R.  LENS:  A  REPLY  TO  THE  ABOVE. 

[By  J.  T.  Ashby,  F.R.P.S.,  in  T.P.'s  Weekly.] 

I  have  read,  with  full  appreciation  of  its  possible  bearing  upon  p 
torial  photography,  the  very  -enjoyable  sketch,  “  With  a  BB  Pencr 
appearing  in  the  current  number  of  T.P.'s  Weekly.  To  me  th< 
seems  a  persuasive  quality  in  its  style  calculated  to  induce  many 
practitioner  of  “the  black  art”  to  declare  himself  a  convert  to  t 
newly-advocated  cult  of  the  blacklea-d  pencil. 

I  am  apprehensive.  It  is  not  that  I  fear  such  plain  argument 
John  o’  London  has  condescended  to.  But  I  am  obsessed  by  tl 
“  long,  twisting  lane  that  seems  to  bring  you  into  zone  after  zone 
greater  quietness  and  richer  cawings  of  rooks.”  I  can  no  more  res 
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e  cawing  of  rooks  than  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  could  repel  the 
Umories  awakened  by  the  opening  of  a  lavender-scented  linen-chest. 

is  not  fair.  What  have  these  rooks  to  do  with  it?  There 
by  be  no  other  caws  for  apprehension,  but  to  me  this  seems  quite 
ough  to  call  for  protest  on  behalf  of  my  brother-camerists,  and  of 
ose  who  minister  to  our'  requirements. 

A  Vision  of  the  End. 

In  imagination  I  behold  the  morning  multitudes  from  the  London 
rmini  thronging  innumerable,  every  individual  with  a  “Kodak” 
der  his  arm,  and  all  apparently  inspired  by  a  common  purpose. 
)  intervals  the  stream  divides,  and  I  accompany  one  procession  to 
e  subterraneous  regions  of  Lime  Street,  only  to  find  that  their 
mistrant  genii  have  built  themselves  out  of  their  cavernous  depths 
th  “bargains”  acquired  since  T .P.'s  issue  of  November  6;  and 
am  told  that  similar  conditions  prevail  at  all  other  “  Sale  and  Ex- 
ange”  emporia.  In  imagination  I  find  my  morning  paper  with  ten 
uble  supplements  of  advertisements,  every  column  crowded  with 
darming  sacrifices  ”  of  photographic  apparatus.  And,  finally,  again 
imagination,  after  a  day  of  disappointed  quest,  I  fail  to  secure 
e  BB  pencil  for  which  I  have  specially  journeyed  to  town,  every 
mufacturer  having  cleared  his  stock  in  that  description  on  Satur- 

■  y,  November  7 ;  upon  which  date  also  the  very  last  obtainable 
>ck  of  Whatman’s  “  not,”  suitable  in  size  for  the  pocket,  was  sold 
t  at  an  “alarming  sacrifice”  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser.  Now, 

.  hough  John  o’  London  modestly  doubts  whether  the  pencillings  of 
lich  he  has  written  so  charmingly  would  procure  him  the  price  of 
tinner  (a  valuation  vague  as  x  in  algebra,  however,  and  largely  de- 
ndent  upon  his  choice  in  vintages),  and  although  it  is  painfully 
vious  that  the  world  is  too  often  unable  to  recognise  a 
nuine  bargain  in  a  work  of  art  (some  of  my  own  productions  still 
nain  on  hand),  yet  I  have  private  reasons  (never  rising  to  the 
ignitude  of  dinner-bills — but  still,  reasons)  for  hoping  that  the  cult 

■  the  camera  may  survive  the  shock  it  has  received,  and  even  arise' 
un  it  in  a  saner  condition  from  having  some  of  the  nonsense  knocked 
t  of  it.  For  John  o’  London  is  right  in  his  contention  :  he  is  as 
:;ht  as  he  is  wrong— that  is,  he  is  very  right  indeed.  And  if  I  can 
;  er  .clear  of  parentheses,  I  will  try  to  set  forth  in  humble  emulation 
•  the  lucidity  I  so  admire  the  points  wherein  we  would-be  picto- 
:  lists  may  profitably  follow  his  lead,  and  the  few  in  which  he  is 

nself  in  some  need  of  correction. 

“With  a  BB  Pencil.” 

iVhen  summarised,  “  With  a  BB  Pencil  ”  reveals  itself  as  an  argu- 
nnt  in  favour  of  culture  in  matters  pictorial,  as  opposed  to  mere 
i  nufacture.  Production  should  be  prompted  by  impulse,  stirred  into 
■vivify  by  who  shall  say  what  association  of  literature,  life,  or  love 
th  some  “  thing  seen,”  and  eager  to  retain  some  note,  at  least,  of 
')  chance-awakened  chord  that  roused  it.  The  record  should  be 
de  with  delicate  deliberation,  careful  to  preserve  all  sympathetic 
~  ves  and  to  reject  the  discordant,  so  that  the  first  thrill  in  recognising 
half-remembered  harmony  may  be  recalled  at  pleasure. 

The  Gift  of  Selection. 

But  this  power  of  skilled  selection,  whereby  a  sketch  may  be  made 
1  register  only  the  elements  conducive  to  our  “glad  surprise” 
:  a  flash  of  full  remembrance,  in  earlier  emotions  revived,  in  possi¬ 
bles  revealed  by  imagination,  and  to  pass  by  all  elements  that  are 
1  elevant  and  would  be  distracting,  is  not  an  ordinary  endowment. 

is  given  by  Nature  to  a  few,  but  to  most  of  us  she  presents  only 
ri  power  of  acquiring  it.  And  they  who  would  attain  to  any  con- 
erable  enjoyment  in  it  must  be  content  to  labour  for  it  with 
1  hence  and  humility.  And  this  gift  of  genius,  this  object  of  culture, 
one  and  the  same  if  we  can  but  realise  it — namely,  the  power  of 
'  crimination  and  of  seizing  upon  what  is  essential  to  our  purpose. 

1  -h  power  has  little  to  do  with  the  skilful  manipulation  of  the  lead 
icil.  That  particular  form  of  manual  dexterity  may  be  acquired 
sufficiently  persistent  practice.  But  it  will  be  of  small  value  un- 
s  accompanied  by  a  due  share  of  culture — that  is,  of  the  gift  or 
^er  of  just  discrimination.  Whereas,  with  such  discriminative 

■  lity,  a  very  moderate  amount  of  executive  skill  will  enable  a 
rson  of  refinement  to  produce  an  interesting,  and  even  a  delightful 
Itch. 

The  Genius  of  Photography. 

f'hus  far,  not  merely  because,  as  a  past  professor  of  art,  I 


know  the  truth  of  this  teaching,  but  also  because,  as  one  who  has  had 
occasion  to  make  himself  intimately  acquainted  with  the  photography 
of  to-day,  I  know  the  importance  of  John  o’  London’s  message  to  us, 
I  cordially  commsaid  the  spirit  of  his  remarks  to  the  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  my  fellow-workers.  But  now  we  have  to  deal  with 
some  unjustifiable  assumptions.  It  seems  to  be  assumed,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  as  a  class  photographers  themselves  are  unaware,  or  care¬ 
less,  of  the  limitations  of  their  art.  The  reverse  is  the  case,  and 
very  successful  endeavours  are  maintained  to  check  the  exuberant- 
generosity  of  the  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lens  in  giving  so  much  “  more 
than  we  see,”  by  accepting  portions  only  of  its  original  offerings,  on 
a  scale  of  enlargement  suitable  to  the  subject.  It  is  not  consistent 
with  the  genius  of  photography  to  treat  it  as  a  mere  sketching  pro¬ 
cess.  Common-sense  declares  its  province  to  be  the  production  of  com¬ 
plete  and  perfect  work.  When  its  results  are  tampered  with  in  the 
endeavour  to  make  them  yield  the  qualities  of  anv  other  graphic  art-, 
grotesque  indeed  are  the  consequences.  But  those  who  bring  them 
about  must  be  credited,  at  least,  with  full  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  photography  cannot  give  us  everything. 

Self-Culture. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  novice  with  a  camera  if  usually 
enamoured  of  his  process.  Unless  he  have  already  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  pictorial  composition,  he  is  at  first  merely  an  artisan. 
But  may  not  the  same  be  affirmed  of  the  uncultured  sketcher?  Before 
we  can  grant  that  “  as  an  instrument  of  self-knowledge  the  sketch- 
block  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  camera,”  should  we  not  consider 
how  far  the  latter  may  be  a  means  of  the  culture  which  is  the  real 
object  of  John  o’  London’s  advocacy?  In  my  opinion,  the  camera 
entirely  justifies  its  position  in  popular  regard  as  an  educator.  Much 
accurate  observation  is  exercised  in  the  production  of  a  successful 
sketch.  But  not  so  great  a  mass  of  observation  as  is  demanded  bv 
the  half-dozen  subjects  that  may  be  photographed  in  the  same  time, 
and  by  the  after-treatment  and  minute  study  the  results  are  generally 
accorded. 

The  Camera  as  a  Teacher. 

If  I  ever  undertake  the  training  of  another  artist  in  any  branch  of 
painting,  I  shall  put  him  through  a  preliminary  course  of  camera 
work,  by  which  I  am  confident  he  will  more  rapidly  acquire,  not 
merely  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  but  of  the  essential  conditions  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  pic¬ 
ture,  than  he  would  by  the  usual  course  of  Academic  routine. 


SOME  INTERESTING  EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER  FROM 

LOTTIE. 

[From  the  Journal  of  the  Camera  Club.] 

It  was  so  sweet  of  you  to  send  me  that-  ticket  for  the  Photographic 
Exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery,  and  although  I  went  quite  alone 
I  enjoyed  it  immensely.  Thanks  so  much  for  a  very  pleasant  afternoon. 
You  asked  me  to  let  you  know  what  I  think  about  the  pictures : 
really,  I  seem  so  confuted  at  the  quantity  I  saw  that  I  hardly  feel 
capable  of  giving  you  an  adequate  description,  so  that  you  must  forgive 
me  if  I  am  not  as  explicit  as  I  ought-  to  be.  Directly  I  had  passed 
the  turnstiles  a  man  made  me  pay  a  shilling  for  a  catalogue,  and 
tilth  the  summer  sales  only  just  over  I  rather  regretted  quite  so 
much — but-  to  the  exhibits.  One  man  was  wearing  a  large  “  Buffalo 
Bill  ”  hat,  with  a  red  silk  tie,  and  his  eyes  were  just  twinkling 
with  good  humour;  another,  a  little  man,  with  black  clothes  and 
a  pale  face,  looked  as  serious  as  if  he  had  come  to  a  funeral  instead 
of  a  Picture  Exhibition.  I  forgot  to  say  that  these  were  the  live 
people,  and  not  the  ones  in  frames. 

The  first  real  pictures  I  saw  were  by  The  Rajar,  or  Mr.  Welling¬ 
ton  Ward,  I  forget  which  now,  but  they  were  very  nicely  done,  and 
so  big  that  vcu  could  see  them  quite  a  long  way  off.  Then,  there 
were  some  by  0.  P.  Goer/  hidden  behind  a  case  of  magnifying 
glasses — men  jumping  quite  high ;  it  looked  very  dangerous,  and  I  do 
hope  they- didn't  hurt  themselves.  After  seeing  this  I  went  through 
an  archw  ly  into  quite  a  large  room,  with  a  desk  in  the  middle, 
and  here  there  were  quite  a  heap  of  pictures — in  and  out  of  frames. 

One  . lady  looked  very  nice  indeed — a  lovely  pale  blue  dress . 

(Irrelevant  matter. — Ed  ).  I  found  where  No.  1  was,  both  in  the 
catalogue  and  the  room,  and  determined  to  go  through  the  pictures 
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quite  seriously,  so  that  I  could  tell  you  everything  about  them. 
I  think  at  first.  I  should  like  to  say  that  there  are  quite  a  lot  of 
pictures  by  women,  and  generally  they  are  better  than  those  by  the 
men.  I  don’t  say  this  just  because  I  am  a  woman  myself,  but 
because  each  time  I  saw  something  real  good  it  always  happened 
to  be  a  woman’s  work.  When  I  had  got  as  far  as  No.  18,  “  Alter 
Schlossgarten,”  by  Alfred  Schneider,  and  was  wondering  why  it 
looked  so  nice  a  [ittle  distance  away  and  so  funny  close  to,  a  big 
man  in  a  tall  hat  and  with  a  curly  beard — I  wonder  if  you  know 
him — volunteered  the  information  that  those  sort  of  photographs 
are  always  like  that;  he  called  them  “Gums,”  and  said  he  was  a 
“Gum  Splodger ”  himself.  I  didn’t  know  what  he  meant,  so  I  just 
said  “  Yes !  ”  At  any  rate,  I  like  them ;  they  seem  more  “  picture  like,” 
and  you  needn’t  worry  about  hurting  your  eyes  by  going  quite 
close  to  see  the  detail — they  reminded  me  of  a  well  “  turned-out  ” 
girl.  He  told  me  that  the  effect  is  the  thing  aimed  at,  and  small 
detail  is  quite  a  secondary  consideration,  although  it  is  there.  (37) 
Is  called  “A  Study,”  and  is  a  portrait  of  such  a  pretty  girl — the 
“big  man”  said  it  was  by  the  editor  of  one  of  the  photographic 
papers,  so  it  ought  to  be  good ;  anyhow,  we  both  liked  it,  and 
thought  it  very  nice.  (81)  Called  “Thistledown,”  is  a  sweet  little 
panel,  and  I  should  so'  much  have'  liked  it  for  my  little  sitting-room — it 
would  have  looked  well  over  my  new  American  desk.  Just  before 
this,  however,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  there  is  another  picture  that  the 
“big  man”  called  a  “toned  bromide” — I  don’t  know  what  that  is, 
but  I  expect  you  will ;  anyhow,  it  is  titled  “  In  Smiling  Infancy,”  and 
is  by  Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton,  who,  he)  said,  had  shown  quite  a  lot  of 
good  work  this  year,  both  at  this  Exhibition  and  at  the  “Links 
iSalon”  (some  golf  club,  I  suppose).  (Ill)  “Ave  Maria”  is  by  the 
same  woman,  and  is,  I  think,  equally  as  good,  especially  those  funny 
little  trees  in  the  background,  which  are  sweet.  (131)  “An  Italian 
Fruit  Stall,”  by  Percy  Lewis,  is  a  picture  I  liked,  although  I  believe 
it  is  only  a  “  emapshot,”  so  I  could  easily  get  the  same  if  I  had  a 
camera.  I  think  1  shall  wrrite  to  Uncle  George  and  ask  him  to  give 
me  a  Kodak  for  a  Christmas  present. 

(136)  Is  a  picture  of  such  a  dear  old  lady  standing  in  a  doorway 
with  quite  a  large  bowl  in  her  hand,  and  is  called  “  Waiting.”  I 
wonder  why  she  had  the  bowl,  and  what  she  was  waiting  for. 
The  “big  man”  muttered  something  which  sounded  like  “Marriage’’’ 
and  “Oh!  hey  for  somebody,”  but  I  pretended  not  to  hear,  because 
I  wasn’t  quite  sure  what  he  meant.  (212)  “  Homewards  ”  is  the 
next — it  seems  quite1  a  long  gap,  but  I  was  thinking  how  much  I 
should  enjoy  a  cup  of  tea,  and  looking  at  ,so  many  pictures  always 
makes  my  head  ache  a  little.  I  wonder  if  that  is  why  photographers 
are  always  talking  about  “bromide.”  Yes,  212  I  like;  a  perfect 
little  panel  picture  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Inston,  with  four  capital  letters 
after  his  name — tell  me  next  time  you  write  what  they  mean.  (218) 
“  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,”  is  one  of  those 
pictures  I  liked  most  of  all— I  stood  quite  a  long  time  in  front  of  it 
—just  a  river  scene  with  a  background  of  trees,  but  so  poetical.  Do 

ou  remember  that  day  you  took  me . (Irrelevant  matter. 

rED.).  (225)  “A  Canal  of  the  People,”  by  Ernest  G.  Boon,  a  view 
of  some  lovely  old  houses  with  the  canal  right  to  their  doors,  and 
some  charming  reflections  in  the  water — I  trunk  it  must  have  been 
taken  in  Venice.  (249)  Is  a  picture  of  boats,  and  called  “Back  from 
the  Fishing,”  by  Bernard  Moore ;  the  youngsters  in  the  boat'  look 
so  earnest,  and  the  water  looks  so  wet,  that  the  whole  picture  is 
quite  lifelike.  (277)  “In  Norwich  Cathedral”  (27s.  6d.),  by  H. 
W.  Bennett  (he’s  got  the  four  capital  letters  after  his  name,  too), 
seemed  very  clever  to  me,  and  the  light  is  so  soft  and  even  in  the 
darkest  parts  you  can  seie  all  the  detail.  Just  after  this  there 
is  a  doorway,  and  something  awfully  absurd  happened ;  of  course, 
I  just  glanced  through,  and  to  my  delight  taw  a  perfectly  dainty 
little  stall  with  “Welcome”  or  something  over  it,  and  bottles  and 
bottles  of  sweets,  with  a  young  lady  in  attendance,  so  I  just  popped 
through  and  asked  her  if  she  would  give  me  some  samples  of  choco¬ 
late  almonds — you  know  how  fond  I  am  of  these — but  she  seemed 
quite  cross,  and  told  me  she  didn’t  keep  sweets,  but  that  if  I  liked 
to  leave  my  name  and  address  she  would  send  along  their  new  book 
for  “recording  exposures.”  I  might  have  known  that  they  wouldn’t 
have  a  sweet  stall  at  a  Photographic  Exhibition,  but  it  all  happened 
in  a  minute,  and,  besides,  they  did  look  like  sweets:  I  felt  awfully 


small,  and  when  I  told  the  “big  man”  he  lauglnd  quit#  a  let,  1 
I  just  went  on  with  the  pictures  again. 

,(?.16)  “  Portrait,  of  Oscar  Arndt,  Esq.,”  is  by  Furley  Lewis  (wi 
doesn’t  he  have  the  four  capitals,  too?),  and  is  not  a  bit  like  t 
portraits  we  buy  at  shops— all  the  light  seems  centred  on  the  fa< 
so  that  that  is  the  only  part  you  feel  you  want  to  look  at,  and  tl 
is  just  what  the  artist  wants  vou  to  do,  1  suppose,  and,  beeidtl 
it  must  be  right,  for  he  has  got  a  medal  for  doing  it  like  th 
(3^2)  “Sir  Henry  Irving,”  by  Frank  Eugene,  looks  jmd.  real.  (3‘, 
Is  one  called  “Holland,”  which  I  know  you  will  hi  interest 
in.  but  I  didn’t  think  much  of  it.  After  this  I  went  through  ii 
what  I  think  they  called  “An  Imitation  Pictorial  Section,”  but! 
was  feeling  so  tired,  and  I  had  got  no  one  to  explain,  things  to  n 
as  the  “big  man”  had  gone,  that  I  just  sat  down  on.  the  settee 
the  middle  of  the  room  and  rested,  then  after  some  time  I  wi 
out  into  the  open  again — where  the  fountain  is,  I  mean — to  look  • 
the  things  on  the  stalls,  and  I  found  just  the  camera  I  should  li 
to  have — the  man  called  it  “The  Blocknote  ” ;  it  is  a  “dear”  lit' 
thing,  and  folds  up  so  small  that  I  am  sure  I  should  never  get  til 
of  it.  The  last  room  I  just  looked  in  before  I  left  had  a  lot  of  qul 
large  pictures  and  in  different  colours.  I  will  send  you  my  ca 
logue  so  that  you  can  see  who  they  were  by.  I  think  every  c 
who  takes  photographs  ought  to  go  to  this  Exhibition,  becat, 
then  they  could  see  how  much  better — or  worse —  their  work 
than  some  that  is  hung.  Lit  me  know  directly  you  are  coming  h 
to  town,  and  we  will  go  together,  and  you  will  be  able  to  po, 
out  where  I  was  wrong  in  liking  this  or  that  picture,  and,  besidj 
we  might  see  that  “big  man,”  who  seemed  such  an  encyclopaedia 
photographic  knowledge,  and  be  able  to  thank  him  for  the  gr 
assistance  he  gave  me . 


LETTERS  FROM  A  SUCCESSFUL  PHOTOGRAPHER 

HIS  SON. 

II. 


Dear  John, — Your  ma  is  mighty  pleased  with  the  print  you  s>; 
home,  and  she  thinks  it  shows  a  lot  of  advance  in  your  work  si  it 
you've  been  in  Vienna,  and  that  the  sheep  are  quite  funny,  and  waj> 
to  know  whether  all  the  sheep  there  are  black  and  wdiite  and  h  ? 
horns.  I  didn’t  tell  her  that  you  meant  it  to  be  “  Cows  Return  : 
from  Pasture  in  the  Alps,”  as  I  see  you  call  it  in  the  catalogue,  ;  I 
she’s  more  than  pleased  that  you  were  mentioned  in  the  “  Tagebla  r 
You  know  she  can’t  read  German,  and  therefore  doesn’t  know  that  i 
critic  said  your  print  “wanted  life,  and  was  a  muddle.”  I  told  jc 


that  he'd  said  “  it  was  a  good  pastoral  scene,  cleverly  done.”  AnywL 
she’s  hung  it  in  the  drawing-room,  in  place  of  the  water  colout  f 
Milan  by  David  Cox,  and  the  extract  from  the  paper  is  stuck  in  e- 
corner  of  the  frame.  I’ve  seen  one  or  two  smile  when  she’s  held  f  i 
about  it  and  the  Press  notice,  and  they’ve  read  it  for  themselves. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  you  call  yourself  J.  Peer  Smythe  in  * 
catalogue,  because  you  were  christened  John  Peter,  and  my  na  s 
Smith,  plain  Smith,  and  yours  ought  to  be  the  same,  I  suppose. 

You  may  take  it  from  me  that  giving  yourself  a  double-barr  i 
name,  like  the  Page-Crofts,  Horsley-Hintons,  etc.,  won’t  increase 
quality  of  your  work  one  bit,  nor  will  it  put  money  in  your  poc 
I  mention  these  two  because  in  the  book  ^ou  sent  me  some  of  t 
work  is  reproduced,  and  whilst  I  tried  to  read  it  I’ve  come  to  & 
conclusion  it  won’t  pay  me  to  do  the  same,  and  I’ll  tell  you  why. 

The  other  night,  having  nothing  particular  to  do,  I  strolled  up  \ 
and  came  across  old  Brown ;  he’d  got  to  do  a  report  of  a  lecture  at 
Camera  Club  and  invited  me  in.  You  know  I  don’t  affect  that  pi 
because  it’s  too  “select”  some  of  the  men  who  go  there  talk  too 
and  know  too  much  for  an  old  man  like  me,  who  started  photogra 
before  they  were  born,  and  others  are  always  on  the  hanker  s 
tit -bits  of  gossip  that  they  can  serve  up  in  the  Press  as  original. 

Well,  I  went  in,  and  one  of  your  friends — I  call  him  your  fri 
because  you  seem  to  admire  this  sort  of  work  and  want  us  to  ‘a 
out  the  same  sort  of  stuff  here — was  lecturing  on  “The  Makin 
Prints,”  or  “  pictures,”  or  something.  Anyhow,  he’d  got  a  drai 
board,  three  negatives,  two  red  handkerchiefs,  a  waiter’s  green  1 16 
apron,  and  the  boot  boy’s  bottle  of  blacking  and  a  sheet  of  pa  r‘ 
He  first  used  the  blacking  bottle,  I  mean  its  contents,  on  one  neg£ 
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block  out  something.  I  don’t  know  what  it  was,  but  at  any  rate 
used  a  lot  of  blacking,  then  he  planked  the  negative  on  the  top 
i  he  paper,  and  printed  a  bit  of  it ;  the  rest  of  the  paper  was  covered 
,  h  green  baize.  Of  course,  he  didn’t  actually  print,  but  shoved 
j  >n  the  paper,  and  then  showed  us  what  he’d  done'  that  morning 
he  same  way. 

hen  he  covered  this  bit  with  the  red  pocket  hankerchiefs.  I  noticed 
y  were  what  is  known  as  “  Union  ” — that  is,  three  parts  cotton  and 
part  silk,  and  then  he  put  another  negative  on  the  paper  and 
ted  from  a  bit  of  it,  all  that  wasn’t  covered  with  blacking  or  green 
:e,  and  showed  us  the  two  things.  Then  he  covered  this  up,  but 
ie  hadn’t  enough  red  handkerchiefs  he  had  to  borrow  a  duster  from 
club  kitchen,  and  finally  he  printed  from  another  negative  and 
tved  us  the  finished  result. 

[e  called  it  “Abeles,”  or  “Abelard  and  Heloise,”  or  something, 
ought  it  was  a  camel  with  a  hump,  but  you  know  I  always  make  it 
ile  not  to  talk  at  club  meetings. 

here  was  a  good  deal  of  applause,  and  he  said  a  lot  of  things,  and 
was  what  he  said  that  put  me  off.  He  said  that  he  could  only 
:i  i  out  one  print  a  day,  and  that  frequently  he  made  four  or  fives 
jure  he  was  satisfied  with  the  chiaroscuro  and  atmosphere.  Well, 
ou  say  that  he  gets  four  guineas  for  such  a  print  I  can’t  see  my 
to  take  it  on. 

vre  just  got  three  more  girls  for  printing  and  an  extra  toner,  and 
ulate  I  can  now  turn  out  40  dozen  C.D.V.  or  cabinets  a  day,  and 
it  3s.  a  dozen,  with  40  per  cent,  net  profit.  I  figure  out  that  this  pays 
er  than  messing  about  with  green  baize,  Union  handkerchiefs,  and 
1  blacking  bottle.  Besides,  the  last  is  so  messy.  If  you’d  seen  your 
id  when  he’d  done  you’d  swear  off  blacking,  except  for  your  boots, 
then  pay  one  of  the  brigade  to  do  ’em  for  you.  I  know  you’ve 
much  head  for  figures,  but  40  dozen  at  10s.  a  dozen  is  £20,  and 
er  cent,  net  profit  is  £8  a  day,  and  if  he  only  gets  four  guineas 
xissibly  four  or  five  days’  Work,  I  reckon  my  way’s  best;  at  any 
I  couldn’t  keep  you  doing  nothing,  as  I  have  done  for  this  Iasi 
years,  at  that  rate. 

),  I  won't  set  up  to  be  an  art  photographer,  neither  doe®  Gubbins  ; 
ve  manage  to  turn  out  the  work  between  us  and  rake  in  the  chips. 


it  Gubbins  to  the  Salon,  and  I’m  sorry  to  say  that  this  was  the 
time  in  all  the  twenty  years  he’s  been  with  me  that  I’ve  ever 
to  quarrel  with  him.  It  was  dull  and  wet  the  other  morning, 
as  there  was  nothing  doing  I  reminded  Gubbins  of  your  advice 
t  his  going  to  see  the  Salon,  and  sent  him  off  with  a  shilling  for 
intrance  and  sixpence  for  the  catalogue  and  told  him  to  go  and 
He  did. 

cleared  up  about  one,  and  just  after  2  p.m.  in  comes  Gubbins. 
Ihjtrst  thing  he  did  was  to  make  a  bee  line  for  the  armchair,  where 
Icidrs.  McStiggins’  fat  pug  dog  was  sitting.  You  know  this  old 
a  -  and  the  dog,  it  had  a  bit  out  of  your  trousers  some  time  Tgo. 
W',  she'd  brought  it  again  to  be  photographed.  Gubbins  first 
vn  ted  the  small  camera  over  and  then  the  pedestal  and  the  artificial 
PaJ  >  and  finally  sat  down  on  the  pug,  and  if  the  pug  hadn’t  got  its 
Lee  in  somewhere  he’d  have  killed  it.  Finally,'  Gubbins  fell  into 
1  he  alf  boat  and  began  to  snore.  It  took  me  all  my  time  to  pacify 
-di  McStiggins,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pug,  and  when  she’d  gone  I 
"°  UP  Gubbins  and  talked  to  him,  and  all  he  could  say  was  that 
1,6  !as  suffering  from  the  jaundice.  I  thought  it  was  whisky,  but  lie 
xn  hat  it  was  nothing  but  the  effects  of  the  Salon  on  his  liver,  which 
"a  him  see  double  and  unable  to  walk. 

finally  got  him  home,  and  then  I  had  to  settle  up  with  Mrs, 
''U  ins.  You  know  how  I  hate  a  nagging  woman.  Well,  the  way 
invent  on  at  me  was  awful.  I  couldn’t  get  a  word  in  edgeways, 
d!1(t  was  no  use  my  saying  I’d  merely  sent  him  to  the  Salon.  “  She 
the  sort  of  ‘Saloon’  I’d  sent  him  to.”  She  would  have  it  I’d 
him  with  whisky,  and  “  it  was  a  pity  I  hadn’t  more  respect 
y  eniployees  than  to  seduce  a  virtuous  father  and  a  loving  husband 
the  paths  of  rectitude.”  All  the  neighbours  gathered  round 
he  passing  cabman  even  wanted  his  fare  first.  I  tell  you  that 
one  with  art  photography.  So  has  Gubbins.  He  took  a  day  off 
ame  back  yesterday  a  wreck,  and  was  drinking  bromide  all  the 
ng  till  his  nerves  got  steady. 

’  John,  you  may  make  as  many  artistic  pictures  (?)  as  you  like, 
ou  let  me  and  Gubbins  alone.  We  can  go  on  in  the  same  old 


way  and  turn  out  our  30  to  40  dozen  cabs,  a  day,  and  with  40  per  cent- 
profit,  this  will  satisfy  your  affectionate  father, 

Aquarius  Smith. 


SOME  ST.  LOUIS  NOTES. 

It  is  rarely  I  make  any  reference  to  my  wanderings  in  these  pages,, 
even  although  I  do  cover  from  three  thousand  to  five  thousand  miles 
every  year,  but  I  feel  that  my  readers  are  considerably  interested  in 
some  things  that  came  under  my  notice  during  a  recent  visit  to  St. 
Louis.  Of  course,  I  went  to  see  the  wonderful  Fair  buildings,  being 
much  interested  therein,  because,  as  many  of  my  readers  know,  I 
was  on  the  photographic  staff  of  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  during  the 
construction  period,  and  I  was  able  to  compare  the  one  with  the  other 
at  the  same  stage.  Well — writes  Hr.  F.  Dundas  Todd,  in  the 
Plioto-Beacon — I  may  just  as  well  say  at  once,  without  any  beating 
about  the  bush,  that  the  good  folks  in  St.  Louis  will  put  the  Chicago 
Exposition,  magnificent  as  it  was,  several  degrees  in  the  shade.  But 
what  I  am  to  write  about  particularly  concerns  the  photographic- 
exhibit  in  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Fine  Arts  buildings.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Strauss  and  Mr.  Cramer,  who  accompanied  me,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  quite  a  long  chat  with  Colonel  Ockerson  over  the 
proposition  as  laid  down  in  his  circular  letter,  which  was  reproduced 
in  our  September  issue.  My  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the- 
Colonel  impressed  me  as  a  man  of  evenly  balanced  mind,  strongly 
sympathetic  towards  photography,  both  as  a  science  and  an  art,  and 
one  able  to  take  a  sane  view  of  all  the  conditions  that  bear  upon  his 
position,  and  to  act  accordingly.  It  goes  without  saying  that  at  least 
two  contending  factions  are  trying  to  utilise  him.  One  consists  of  a 
few  artists  who  hold  that  no  photographic  rendition  can  possibly  be 
artistic  in  the  best  sense,  and  they  insist  that  photographs  should 
not  for  one  minute  be  considered  as  possible  in  the  Fine  Arts  building. 
Against  them  is  a  small  group  of  photographers  who  assert  very  de¬ 
cidedly  that  photography  is  artistic,  that  they  have  solved  the  pro¬ 
blem  and  to  them  alone  belongs  the  right  of  deciding  what  photo¬ 
graphs  are  artistic  and  what  are  not,  and  particularly  that  they  con¬ 
sider  no  artist  is  fitted  to  pass  judgment  on  their  products.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Exposition  authorities'  must  permit  them  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  themselves,  and  accept  what  they  see  fit  to  mark  with  their  union 
label.  Outside  there  is  a  great  mass  of  artists  and  photographers 
with  open  mind  who  are  perfectly  willing  that  photographs-  should  be 
treated  like  paintings,  etchings,  engravings,  and  .statuary,  and  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  committee  of  painters,  etchers,  engravers,  and  sculptors, 
and  if  by  them  considered  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Fine  Arts  building,, 
there  they  shall  be  hung. 

Colonel  Ockerson  has  a  thousand  and  one  similar  problems  to 
handle,  and  so  lie  ha.s  faced  the  situation  squarely,  decided  upon  the 

best  course  of  action  in  his  judgment.  The  rules  he  has  made  are 

there  to  stay,  and  no  amount  of  talk  will  make  him  modify  them, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  thinks  he  has  found  the  best  solution, 

of  the  problem,  and,  besides,  there  is  no  longer  time  to  spare  in 

threshing  all  the  old  straw  over  again.  Do  my  readers  really  realise 
how  near  is  the  time  for  sending  in  the  prints?  Seemingly  not.  for' 
I  understand  that  not  one  of  the  bodies  selected  to  nominate  judges 
has  yet  submitted  a  name.  And  yet  the  date  for  such  nomination 
expire  with  the  last  day  of  October.  Again  let  me  remind  the- 
reader  that  all  pictures  have  to  be  in  St.  Louis  not  later  than  the  50th 
of  January,  1904,  so  those  who  intend  to  exhibit  must  needs  be  busy 
right  now  if  the  very  best  possible  print  from  a  negative  is  to  be 
secured.  Some  months  ago  I  spoke  of  one  of  Strauss’  business 
schemes,  the  gallery  of  St.  Louis’  400  that  adorns  his  walls,  and  the 
expedient  he  fell  upon  to  increase  its  volume.  On  entering  his  recep¬ 
tion  room,  the  first  thing  that  caught  my  eye  was  a  huge,  handsomely 
bound  volume  lying  on  the  table,  and  this  I  found  to  be  devoted  to- 
the  “Bench  and  Bar”  of  the  city.  Similar  books  are  being  planned 
for  other  professions,  and  thus  the  “Gallery  of  Living  Celebrities”' 
will  be  almost  indefinitely  and  yet  skilfully  expanded.  No  one  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Strauss  has  many  new  schemes  up  his 
sleeve  for  the  World’s  Fair  year.  Since  they  are  only  in  the  nebulous 
stage,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  them,  but  one  is  an  emphati¬ 
cally  new  notion  that  will  demand  brains  to  make  it  successful,  but 
its  author  thinks  by  it.  he  will  make  the  portraits  of  his  life. 
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Commercial  $  legal  JiiKlligen« 


Exhibitions. 


Pictorial  Postcards. — Mr.  P.  J.  Huardel,  stationer,  High  Hol- 
born,  appeared  before  Sir  Albert  de  Rutzen  at  Bow  Street  Police 
Court  recently  to  an  adjourned  summons  calling  on  him  to  show 
cause  why  27,550  pictorial  postcards  seized  bv  the  police  at  his  shop 
should  not  be  destroyed.  Mr.  H.  Muskett,  who  supported  the  sum¬ 
mons  on  behalf  of  the  police,  said  that  since  the  matter  was  last 
before  the  court  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Bodkin  that  the  cards 
should  be  sent  back  to  France,  the  country  from  which  they  came, 
had  been  considered  by  the  authorities,  and  a-  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment  had  been  arrived  at.  The  defendant  had  consented  to  certain 
specimens  being  destroyed,  and  it  had  been  arranged  to  return  others 
like  them  to  France.  These  cards  to  which  no  objection  was  taken 
vjould  be  returned  to  the  defendant,  who  would  undertake  not  to 
import  or  sell  cards  similar  to  those  he  now  consented  to  have  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  defendant  had  from  the  first  shown  a  disposition  to 
assist  the  police,  and  evident! -  wished  to  conduct  his  business  in  a 
way  likely  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  authorities.  Mr. 
Perkins  said  the  terms  mentioned  by  Mr.  Muskett  were  agreed  to  by 
the  defendant,  who  would  give  the  undertaking  asked.  Sir  Albert  de 
Rutzen  said  the  cards  which  were  about  to  be  destroyed  cculd  not 
be  tolerated  in  any  respectable  house,  and  he  did  not  think  they 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  English  Post  Office.  They 
were  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  The  defendant,  however, 
had  consented  to  have  the  objectionable  cards  destroyed  or  sent  out 
of  the  country,  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  lie  and  Mr.  Bodkin, 
who  appeared  for  him  on  the  last  occasion,  had  acted  very  fairly. 
He  hoped  that  the  defendant  would  keep  his  promise,  and  that  the 
■case  would  be  a  warning  to  other  dealers  in  pictorial  post-cards.  The 
defendant  would  have  to  pay  4s.,  the  cost  of  the  summonses. 


patent  Perns. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between 
November  2  and  November  7,  1903:  — 

Plate  Lifters.— No.  23,669.  “Improvements  in  photographic  plate 
lifters  or  holders,  and  the  like.”  Frank  Mitchell. 

Shutters. — No.  23,670.  “Improvements  in  photographic  shutters.” 
The  Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited,  and 
Ernest  Y.  Piercy. 

Sensitising  Emulsions.  “Improvements  in  sensitising  photographic 
emulsions  with  the  aid  of  dye-stuffs.”  (Farbenfabriken  vormals 
Friedrich  Bayer  and  Co.,  Germany).  Henry  Edward  Newton. 
Copying  Machines. — Noi.  23,867.  “Improvements  in  photographic 
copying  machines.”  Complete  specification.  Friedrich  Rachel. 
Developing  Apparatus. — No.  23,897.  “Improved  apparatus  for  de¬ 
veloping,  fixing,  and  washing  photographic  plates,  films,  prints 
and  the  like.”  John  Bedell  Stanford  Mcllwaine. 

Sighting  Device. — No.  23,967.  “A  sighting  device  for  photographic 
cameras.”  Frank  Morris  Steadman. 

Magazine  Camera. — No.  24,042.  “Improved  photographic  magazine 
camera.”  Complete  specification.  Friedrich  August  Fichtner. 
Apparatus. — No.  24,166.  “  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  taking 

series  of  photographic  pictures  for  use  in  cinematograph  and  like 
apparatus.”  William  Moore. 

- » - 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — The  weekly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  above  was  held  on  November  12,  at  the  rooms  in  Eberle 
Street,  Dr.  Thurstan  Holland  in  the  chair.  Mr.  E.  Rimbault  Dibdin 
introduced  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  lecturetbe  evening,  various 
members  contributing  the  lantern  slides,  and  a  short  description  of 
each  slide  lacing  given.  Among  those  who  contributed  slides  and 
<:  scriptions  were  Messrs.  Dibdin,  H.  Holt,  and  C.  F.  Inston.  Dr. 
Ellis,  Mr.  Petrie,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Carruthers  also  contributed  numerous 
very  fine  slides. 


THE  HACKNEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXIIIBITIO 
The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Hackney  Photographic  Society  v 
held  in  the  King’s  Hall,  Hackney  Baths,  N.E.,  on  the  11th,  12 1 
13th,  and  14th  inst. 

The  great  Exhibitions — the  R.P.S.  and  the  Salon — are  subject' 
unaccountable  fluctuations.  They  seem  to  go  up  and  down,  like  C  j 
sols,  under  the  influence  of  the  political  barometer;  but  the  Hacki 
Society’s  ''Exhibition,  since  its  membeis  finally  threw  off  the  yokel 
the  glazed  chloride  print,  some  half  a  dozen  or  so  years  ago, 
steadily  forged  ahead.  In  its  progress  it  has  not  been  helped  by  ■ 
ceptional  opportunities  either  for  displaying  the  work  or  attract  ; 
the  public,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  expenses  of  a 
exhibition  are  too  great  to  be  defrayed  from  the  ordinary  funds  ' 
a  society.  Far  from  it.  The  Morley  Hall,  which  the  Society  ; 
been  restricted  to  in  the  past,  was  inconveniently  placed,  ba  • 
lighted,  and  wanting  in  accommodation.  In  this  disadvantage  ; 
have  condoled  with  the  Society  from  year  to  year.  Now  it  is  • 
turn  to  congratulate  the  Society  upon  having  been  able  to  secur  i 
place  for  holding  its  exhibition  of  a  more  suitable  nature.  A  sw  - 
rning  bath  does  not,  of  course,  make  an  ideal  exhibition  gallery,  hi- 
ever  skilfully  transformed  ;  but  that  which  last  week  constituted  j 
Hackney  Society’s  Exhibition  is  at  least  as  well  fitted  for  the  purj  j 
as  such  a  place  can  be,  and  the  simple  but  effective  scheme  of  dec  - 
tion  adopted,  the  ample  light  both  day  and  night,  and  the  admir;  e 
way  the  exhibition  was  arranged,  all  helped  to  give  an  air  of  com  t 
and  cheerfulness. 

The  Exhibition  was  conducted  much  on  the  lines  of  its  prede  - 
sors.  There  were  members’  and  open  classes,  the  latter  quite  uj.o 
the  usual  standard,  both  in  number  and  quality.  Last  year  the  w  :, 
collectively,  on  the  members’  side  was  nearly  equal  to  that  in  e 
open  classes.  This  year  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  was  e 
better.  The  open  classes  at  Hackney  have  always  attracted  a  gd 
deal  of  the  best  current  work.  Much  of  it  comes  direct  from  ie 
R.P.S.  Exhibition  and  the  Salon,  and  for  the  year’s  work  of  it 
small  section  of  the  photographic  community  which  constitutes  ie 
membership  of  the  Society  even  to  come  within  measurable  comjji- 
son  with  a  collection  such  as  that  in  this  Exhibition  is  in  i  It 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  society  as  a  school  of  practical  and  c- 
torial  photography. 

We  have  constantly  urged  the  Society  to  devote  more  attentioito 
portraiture  and  figure  studies.  Last  year’s  Exhibition  showed  ;  e- 
cided  impulse  in  this  direction.  This  year  the  class  was  a  large  je, 
and  the  average  of  the  work  distinctly  high.  A  proportion  of  it  s, 
naturally,  of  the  snapshot  or  accidental  character,  and  this  was  )d 
generally ;  but  a  great  deal  of  the  deliberate  kind,  involving  c;  ul 
arrangement  of  the  figure  or  figures,  and  many  of  the  pictures  re 
extremely  successful.  It  was  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  ue 
■  figure  appeared  in  the  work  of  different  members  that  there  had  en 
concerted  practice,  and  this  probably  accounts  for  the  rapid  inq  'e- 
ment  in  this  kind  of  work.  The  two  bronze  medals  were  aw  ed 
to  pictures  of  the  same  figure  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  *ut 
somewhat  differently  treated,  entitled  “Pressing”  and  At  he 
Press,”  by  E.  J.  Hunt  and  W.  A.  I.  Hensler  respectively;  am, he 
silver  medal  to  H.  W.  Lane,  for1  a  pleasing  outdoor  study  en  led 
“The  Gardener.” 

The  landscape  class  was  not  proportionately  so  large  as  usual 
the  quality  of  the  work  was  entirely  satisfactory.  On  the  whoh  -he 
work  was  characterised  by  greater  variety,  and  the  members 
to  have  gone  further  afield  in  their  search  after  the  picturesque. 
average  size  of  the  pictures  was  larger',  most  of  them  being  br 
enlargements,  plain  or  toned.  The  best-known  members  o 
Society  were  well  represented,  and  although,  of  course,  the 
when  critically  examined,  varied  in  quality,  there  were  so  fev^ic 
tures  wanting  in  merit  that  the  impression  given  was  tka 
whole  was  good. 

W.  Rawlings  received  the  gold  medal  for  “  The  Riversid 
picture  that  would  have  been  conspicuous  in  merit  at  the 
if  it  had  been  accepted,  instead  of  rejected.  “  The  Wilds  of 
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I  -,”  by  the  same,  though  perhaps  not  so  attractive  a  subject,  was 
lly  full  of  good  points.  Indeed,  the  twelve  pictures  were  all 
hples  of  the  painstaking,  tasteful  work  their  author  always  gives 
Scarcely  less  strong  were  the  fourteen  pictures  of  W.  A.  I. 
pier,  who  received  a  silver  and  a  bronze  medal.  The  two  little 
ires  by  J.  J.  Westcott,  printed  in  green  bichromide,  were  con- 
nous  from  the  fact  of  their  being  in  green,  but  no  less  so  for 
H  excellence  both  from  the  artistic  and  the  technical  point  of 
j  ;  and  the  silver  medal  awarded  to  “Low  Tide”  was  undoubtedly 
ill-earned  one. 

lc  architecture  class  showed  a  great  improvement  in  quality,  as 
,  as  an  increase  in  quantity. 

ie  open  classes,  as  we  have  said,  were  as  well  patronised  as  usual. 
i  ng  the  principal  exhibitors  were  Miss  Constance  H.  Ellis,  F.  J. 

’  diner,  F.  W.  Hicks,  A.  Marshall,  Dr.  Grindrod,  C.  H.  Gale, 
awlings,  W.  A.  I.  Hensler,  C.  Treasurer,  Graystone  Bird,  W.  A. 

[ W.  R.  Lathbury,  G.  Watson,  T.  G.  Crump,  J.  B.  B.  Welling- 
Rev.  H.  R.  Campion,  P.  Snow,  J.  R.  Gotz. 
e  body  of  the  hall  was  devoted  to  trade  stalls, 
e  trade  exhibitors  were  Messrs,  the  Altrincham  Rubber  Com- 
i  ,  Altrincham ;  J.  Ashford,  Birmingham ;  J.  Barnard  and  Son, 
I  lerners  Street,  W.  ;  Bunroughs,  Wellcome,  -and  Co. ,  Snow  Hill, 
.  ;  F.  W.  Dadd,  192,  Mare  Street,  N.E.  ;  C.  P.  Goerz,  4-5, 
( orn  Circus,  E.C.  ;  Great  Eastern  Rubber  Company,  Bishopsgate 
::>t,  E.C.  ;  G.  Houghton  and  Sons,  Limited,  88-89.  High  Holborn, 
J.;  Kodak,  Limited,  Clerkenwell  Road,  E.C.  ;  Wm.  Middlemiss, 
r  ford ;  Wm.  Rawlings  and  Co.,  406,  Mare  Street,  N.E.  ;  Sanders 
l  Crowhurst,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C.  ;  the  Bayer  Company, 
i  ted,  19,  Dunstams  Hill,  E.C.  ;  Wellington  and  Ward,  Elstree, 
e  >. 

'e  judges  were  Messrs.  H.  W.  Bennett,  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert, 
i<H.  Snowden  Ward. 


The  Awards. 
Members’  Classes. 


<ld  medal,  for  best  picture  in  Members’  Classes,  W.  Rawlings, 
(iss  A  (Portraiture  and  Figure  Studies) — Silver  medal,  H.  W. 
a  ;  bronze  medals,  E.  J.  Hunt  and  W.  A.  I.  Hensler1;  certificates, 
.  .  Law,  J.  J.  Westcott,  and  W.  A.  I.  Hensler. 

<iss  B  (Landscape,  etc.)— Silver  medals,  W.  A.  I.  Hensler  and 
Westcott;  bronze  medals,  W.  Rawlings,  and  W.  A.  I.  Hensler; 
■r  icates,  W.  Rawlings  (two). 

Css  C  (Animal  Studies)— Bronze  medals,  W.  A.  I.  Hensler  and 
1 ;  er  Selfe. 

<  ss  D  (Architecture) — Silver  medal,  S.  C.  Stean ;  bronze  medal, 
•  Roofe;  certificate,  F.  C.  Stean. 

Css  E  (Lantern  Slides) — Silver  medal,  W.  A.  I.  Hensler;  bronze 
,e'l)  F.  E.  Roofe;  certificate,  F.  C.  Stimpsdn. 

Open  Classes. 


0  m®dal  for  best  picture  in  Open  Classes,  Miss  Constance  H.  Ellis. 
Css  F  (Portraiture  and  Figure  Studies) — Silver  medal,  N.  E. 
a  roll;  bronze  medal,  F.  W.  Hicks;  certificate,  A.  Marshall. 

Css  G  (Landscape,  etc.) — Silver  medal,  F.  J.  Mortimer;  bronze 
ie  Is,  W.  A.  I.  Hensler,  T.  G.  Crump;  certificates,  J.  H.  Jay,  G. 
Won. 

Css  H  (Architecture) — Bronze  medal,  Rev.  H.  R.  Campion,  W.  A. 
T- 

Css  I  (any  subject  not  included  in  F,  G,  and  H) — Certificates, 
b  Constance  Collier,  H.  E.  Staddon,  O.  G.  Pike, 
yss  J  (Stereoscopic  Slides)— Silver  medal,  E.  G.  Law ;  bronze 
ie|ls,  H.  Wormleighton,  L.  S.  Wilks. 

Css  Iv  (Lantern  Slides) — 'Silver  medal,  F.  G.  Tryhorn ;  bronze 
aeil,  F,  E.  Roofe;  certificate,  P.  Snow. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1  Prober  21,  December  5. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society, 
^cretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  M‘Culloch,  W.S.,  3a,  North  Street,  David 
t,  Edinburgh. 

J  cember  2-5. — 'Hove.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  R.  Sargent,  55,  The 
>,  Hove. 

Member  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th. — Hull  Photographic  Society.  Exhibi¬ 


tion  of  members’  slides  and  prints.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Hindson ; 
assistant  secretary,  D.  L.  Cockcroft,  6,  Freehold  Street,  Hull. 

December  11-19. — Southampton.  Hon.  Secretary,  S.  G.  Kimber, 
“  Oakdene,”  Highfield,  Southampton. 

January  5-9. — Sefton  Park  Photographic  Society.  Particulars  from 
H.  E.  Cubley,  3,  Langdale  Road,  Liverpool. 

February  13th,  1904. — The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation,  at 
Perth. 

February  27  to  March  5. — Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  Par¬ 
ticulars  of  L.  Lloyd,  Hollies,  Church  Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 

February  29  to  March  3. — Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 
Secretary,  George  H.  Depledge,  17,  Hazeldene  Road,  Goodmayes, 
Chadwell,  Essex. 

March  9-12. — Nottingham  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Secretary,  Arthur 
Black,  9,  Bowers  Avenue,  Nottingham. 

March  15-17. — Brentford  Photographic  Society. 

March  25  to  April  9. — -Northern  Photographic  Exhibition.  Hon. 
Exhibition  Secretary,  Chas.  F.  Inston,  F.R.P.S.,  25,  South  John 
Street,  Liverpool. 

April  6-13. — Croydon  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Exhibrtion  Secretary, 
C.  U.  King,  Hurst  Bank,  Selsdon  Road,  Sanderstead. 

- ♦ - 

Deu)  Books. 


“Jahrbuch  fur.  Photographic  und  R-eproductionsteelinik,  10G3.” 

Wilhelm  Knapp,  Hall  a/S. 

This  annual  again  appears  under  the  able  editorship  of  Dr.  J.  M. 
Eder,  and  maintains  its  well-earned  reputation  as  a  standard  book  of 
reference  for  all  that  has  been  done  during  the  year  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  photography,  and  the  various  mechanical  processes  based 
upon  it.  About  300  pages  are  devoted  to  the  record  of  progress, 
p n d  an  equal  number  to-  a  collection  of  papers  upon  various  subjects 
relating  to  photography,  by  well-known  authors,  including  Dr.  J- 
M.  Eder,  Professor  Valenta,  Dr.  Luppo-Cramer,  Dr.  Neuhauss^ 
Messrs.  Lutniere  and  Seyewetz,  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer,  Dr.  Aarland, 
Dr.  Halting,  Baron  von  Hub!,  Professor  Namias,  J.  Gaedicke.  Mr. 
Y.  C.  Driffield,  and  many  others.  We  would  draw  special  attention 
to  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Hartmann,  of  Potsdam,  concerning  a  new 
optical  bench  for  testing  lenses.  This  is  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  yielding,  by  experimental  means,  exact  numerical  data  concerning 
those  fundamental  properties  of  an  optical  system,  which  hitherto 
have  only  been  obtained,  approximately,  by  calculation.  Upon  the- 
subject  of  optics  it  is  remarkable  that  about  nine  new  lenses  receive 
notice.  A  considerable  number  of  prints  are  included  in  the  volume 
as-  specimens  of  the  year’s  work. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  George  Houghton  and  Son.  Limited^ 
of  88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  specimens  of  .sensitised 
postcards  bearing  Christmas  greetings,  which  they  are  issuing.  The 
design  is  printed  on  the  address  side  of  the  card  (as  per  the  accom¬ 


panying  illustration),  thereby  leaving  the  whole  of  the  back  opem 
for  the  photographic  print.  These  cards  are  put  up  in  packets  oi 
twelve,  and  two  designs. 
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Meetings  or  societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Not. 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


20 . 

Plymouth  Photographic  Society 

20 . 

West  London  Photo.  Society  .. 

20 . 

Watford  Photographic  Union .. 

20 . 

Asnton-under-Lyne  Photo.  Soc. 

23 . 

Camera  Club . 

23 . 

Ilford  and  District  Photo.  Soc. 

23 . 

South  London  Photo.  Society  .. 

23 . 

Oxford  Camera  Club  . 

23 . 

Burton- on-Trent  Photo.  Society 

24 . 

Newcastle-on-Tvne  &  N.  C.  P.  A. 

24 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scient.  Soc 

-24 . 

-24 . 

Birmingham  Photographic  Soc. 

-24 . 

Hackney  Photographic  Society 

24 . 

Royal  Photographic  Society  ... 

f  Society  for  the  Encourage- 

25 . 

-J  ment  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 

b  and  Commerce 

Photographic  Club . 

25 . 

North  Middlesex  Photo.  Society 

25 . 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Photo.  Soc. 

26 . 

-26 . 

26 . 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 

Richmond  Camera  Club . 

. 

26 . 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo.  Asso. 

23 . 

Bath  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club . 

Carbon  Printing.  Mr.  W.  Clayden. 
f  Coltodio  -  Chloride  Printing.  Mr.  J. 
\  Brown. 

Visit  to  Messrs.  Andre  &  Sleigh's  Three- 
Colour  Work  i  at  Busliey.  Arranged 
by  Mr.  .T.  D.  Geddes. 

Chess  Match. 

/  A  Journey  in  the  Sahara.  Mr.  Harding 
l  King. 

Lantern  Night. 

Lantern  Slide  Making. 

I  The  Efficiency  of  Shutters.  Mr.  E.  H. 
I  Binney. 

Some  Tenets  of  Art  applied  to  Photo - 
'  graphy.  Mr.  H.  Barratt. 

Open  Lantern  Night. 

Zoological. 

I  Hand  Camera  Photography.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Mr.  Eustace  F.  Wallis. 

Enlargements.  Mr.  J.  H. 


f  Brom  ide 
\  Gear. 
f  Lantern 
I  Roofe. 

/  Direct  Stereoscopic 
\  Tiieodore  Brown. 

\  The  Universal  Exposition  at  St.  Louis, 
J  U.S.A.,  1904.  Mr.  George  F.  Parker. 

f  Paper  and  Demonstration.  Mr.  John  H. 
I  Avery. 

f Some  Photographic  Records  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scot'and.  Mr.  Clias. 
1  Beadle. 

( Gelatine  P.O.P.  Demonstration.  Mr. 
(  Samuel  Woo' ley. 

Picturesque  India.  Mr.  E.  R.  Ashton. 

I  Ruined  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire.  Rev.  J. 

1  Beanland,  M  A. 

/  The  Four  Seasons  of  English  Gothic. 
1  Mr.  A.  Bedding. 

I  Holiday  Prints.  Discussion.  Opene  1 
(  by  Mr.  Oetzmann. 

/  Days  among  the  Dolomites.  Mr.  G.  E. 
\  Thompson. 

Lecturette  Competition. 


Slide  Making.  Mr.  F.  E. 

Projection.  Mr. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was  held  on  Fridav  13th 
inst. ,  at  51,  Baker-street,  W.  The  proof  of  the  new  Handbook  was 
considered,  and,  after  a  few  alterations,  passed  for  publication. 
The  recent  case  of  Holmes  v  Langfier  was  referred  to,  and  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  resolved  that  a  letter  be  written  to  Mr.  Langfier,  con¬ 
gratulating  him  on  his  success,  and  thanking  him  for  having  fought 
■a  case  single-handed  of  so  great  importance  to  professional  photo¬ 
graphers.  The  Assistant  Secretary  reported  that,  in  accordance  with 
instructions  given  at  the  last  meeting,  the  proprietors  of  Black  and 
White  and  the  Sussex  Evening  News  had  been  written  to  with 
respect  to  advertisements  of  “  two-guinea  enlargements.”  The  reply 
of  the  managers  of  Black  and  White  was  read.  The  Sussex  Evening 
News  had  not  replied,  but  it  was  stated  by  a  member  that  the  adver¬ 
tisement  had  not  since  appeared.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  T.  C. 
'turner  relating  to  the  action  being  taken  by  himself  and  the  Hull 
Branch  with  respect  to  the  Oxo  enlargements,  and  instructions  were 
•given  for  a  reply.  Letters  were  read  from  a  member  who  had  been 
threatened  with  proceedings  for  having  copied  the  design  of  a  building 
by  photographing  it  from  the  street,  and  the  Secretary’s  reply  thereto, 
•which  was  approved.  Correspondence  read  between  the  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary  and  a  member  against  whom  a  complaint  had  been  received  of 
bis  method  of  business.  A  number  of  letters  from  members,  asking 
advice  on  minor  matters  connected  with  their  business,  were  also 
read  and  dealt  with. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

November  12. — Mr.  Martin  "Duncan  gave  a  paper  on  the  cinemato¬ 
graph  as  a  demonstrator  of  the  wonders  of  natural  history.  That  is 
not  the  exact  title,  but  it  fairly  conveys  the  lecturer’s  intention. 
He  began  by  a  reference  to  the  ordinary  lantern  slide  as  a  valuable 
■  id  to  the  teacher,  in  bringing  before  his  pupils  the  wonders  of  the 
phenomena  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  But  he  had  loBg  been 


of  the  opinion  that  the  lantern  slide  was  not  the  ideal  method i‘ 
showing  the  marvels  of  nature,  particularly  of  animated  nature,  - 
it  showed  a  moving  object  in  only  one  particular  plmse  of 
movement.  He  ha-d  come  before  the  club  that  evening  to  sho\  t 
series  of  animated  pictures  of  natural  history  subjects,  and  also  L 
of  microscopic  objects.  Subsequently  he  would  exhibit  lantern  si  u 
of  the  same  things,  and  they  would  quickly  realise  what  a  poi- 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  by  the  cinematograph.  . 
had  always  been  anxious  to  find  an  adequate  method  of  exhibi  , 
microscopic  wonders  on  the  screen,  and  he  thought  that  now,  \  \ 
the  help  of  Mr.  Urban,  who  had  superintended  the  mechanical  ]  t 
of  the  enterprise,  he  had  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  carrying  - 
his  ideas.  He  had  been  able  to  take  objects  under  the  microsc  - 
magnified  up  to  1,000  diameters,  and  these  included  pictures  { 
living  bacteria.  He  was  sorry  not  to  show  some  of  these,  but  j 
negatives  had  only  just  been  completed,  and  he  had  not  had  t  e 
to  print  positives  from  them.  As  the  operator  in  charge  of  a 
cinematograph  apparatus  had  to  hurry  away  to  the  “  opposi  i 
shop”  (the  Alhambra),  he  would  first  of  all  show  the  vario,us  ci- 
matograph  films  he  had  selected,  and  would  afterwards  confine  jg 
illustrations  to  lantern  slides.  The  first  set  of  moving  pictures  <  - 
sisted  of  studies  in  the  life  of  the  busy  bee,  and  cji  the  screen  s 
much  lauded  insect  looked  more  busy  than  ever.  In  one,  the  1  s 
were  seen  crawling  and  flying  in  and  out  of  the  common  straw  b  , 
while  in  another  they  were  intent  upon  testing  the  virtues  of  a  ]  1 
of  syrup  which  had  been  placed  before  the  entrance  of  the  hive  r 
their  entertainment  during  the  hard  winter.  The  bee  master  s 
shown  in  the  act  of  capturing  a  swarm  of  bees  which  had  attabd 
itself  to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  and  in  another  picture  his  naked  1  d 
appeared  in  the  act  of  sweeping  the  insects  into  a  new  hive, 
gether  it  was  a  most  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  various  epis>  s 
which  occur  on  a  bee  farm,  and  it  was  in  one  respect  far  better  I  n 
watching  the  actual  occurrences,  for  the  pictured  bees,  lifelike  s 
they  appeared,  could  not  sting.  Mr.  Duncan  said  that  with  re;  d 
to  stinging,  the  bee  master  came  out  all  right,  but  he  (the  lecti  •) 
paid  somewhat  dearly  for  his  photographs.  The  act  of  turning  e 
handle  of  the  cinematograph  camera  in  a  veritable  atmospher  >f 
bees  brought  his  hand  into)  constant  collision  with  the  flying  ins* 
and  every  time  this  happened  they  retaliated  with  a  stab.  >r 
forty-eight  hours  he  was  in  agony  with  his  hands  terribly  infla  d 
and  swollen,  and  the  only  comfort  which  he  received  from  ie 
bee  master  was  that  the  dcse  of  acid  which  he  had  received  threjh 
the  stings  of  the  bees  would  not  only  render  him  immune  m 
further  attacks  on  their  part,  but  would  relieve  him  from  y 
tendency  to  rheumatism  which  might  be  lurking  in  his  system. 

With  a  flash  the  bees  disappeared  from  the  screen  and  a  J 
different  subject  took  their  place.  Did  ever  any  one  hear  of  apt 
boa  constrictor?  Mr.  Martin  Duncan  keeps  one,  and  here  it  s, 
wriggling  and  “  constricting  ”  in  the  most  affectionate  manner. 
did  not  tell  us  whether  it  answers  to  its  name,  or  whether  it  f o  vs 
him  “  on  the  lead  ”  when  he  takes  his  walks  abroad.  But  he  si  d 
us  how  he  fed  it.  And  in  truth  the  picture  was  so  realistic  tl  it 
was  almost  repulsive.  These  reptiles  must  be  fed  on  living  crea  s> 
and  this  particular  pet  has  a  fondness  for  white  rats.  To  se  ie 
poor  rat  innocently  playing  about  the  snake,  apparently  withou  tv 
symptom  of  fear,  and  presently  to  watch  the  gradual  deglut  ® 
process  until  the  tip  of  the  white  tail  disappeared  down  the  gU 
Off  the  reptile  was  not  pleasant.  We  hope  that  this  parti  ar 
picture  will  not  be  included  in  any  educational  series  which  ma  he 
prepared  for  the  use  of  schools.  Again  the  scene  changed,  and  ns 
time  we  saw  a  gigantic  spider  in  its  web,  and  once  more  witn  ea 
the  tragedy  in  which  we  took  an  unworthy  part  in  juvenile  ( ’s- 
An  alien  spider  is  placed  in  the  same  web,  and  a  battle  royal  fo  vs 
in  which  one  of  the  combatants  is  killed  and  is  quickly  rolled  i  m 
a  winding  sheet  of  instant  manufacture.  Next  is  placed  befoi  us 
one  of  those  strange  students  of  the  three  colour  process  knou  as 
the  chameleon.  He  turns  his  head  this  way  and  that,  he  wink®5 
wonderful  eye,  and  has  altogether  a  most  pantomimic  appear  J- 
Presently  there  is  held  out  to  him  at  the  end  of  a  wire  a 
worm.  His  attention  is  at  once  fixed  upon  it.  The  comical  n  it 
opens  slightly,  and  an  eight  inch  tongue  shoots  out  and  capres 
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e  poor  worm.  This  curious  thing  was  shown  again  and  again, 
d  the  lizard  never  missed  fire.  The  toad  eats  his  worms  in  a  mere 
liberate  fashion,  and  here  we  saw  him  pictured  in  a  manner  which 
used  the  spectators  to  shout  with  laughter.  “Words  cannot  do 
dice  to  it.”  There  was  the  toad  with  the  worm  in  front  ctf  him. 
:e  toad  put  his  head  on  one  side  and  viewed  his  victim  critically, 
?n  out  came  the  tongue,  and  the  worm,  with  the  help  of  the  fore¬ 
's.  was  thrust  into  the  capacious  mouth.  The  toad  then  closed 
t  eves  with  an  expression  of  beatitude,  and  the  worm  sank  to 
t.  Then  the  toad’s  eyes  opened  again  to  their  widest  as  if  nothing 
i  happened,  and  he  seemed  to  say  “Next  please.”  We  cannot 
ord  space  to  describe  in  detail  all  the  wonders  shown  in  this 
markable  exhibition,  but  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
croscopic  pictures,  for  they  are  quite  a  new  departure  in  the 
tory  of  photography.  A  frog  is  shown  swimming  about  in  a  tank, 
human  hand  is  plunged  into  the  water,  takes  the  frog  out  and  ties 
a  up  so  that  one  of  his  hind  legs  can  be  placed  under  the  rnicro- 
.pe.  As  every  one  knows,  if  the  web  of  a  frog’s  foot  be  examined 
;h  a  suitable  power  the  blood  can  be  seen  in  circulation.  This  is 
ite  an  old  experiment,  but  it  is  a  new  thing  to  see  pictured  on  the 
tern  screen.  It  was  beautifully  shown,  and  the  blood  could  be 
inly  seen  coursing  through  the  vessels  like  turbulent  streams 
fading  their  way  between  the  obstacles  in  the  shallow  river, 
my  other  microscopic  objects  were  alsoj  shown.  From  these  pic¬ 
es  of  minute  life  the  lecturer  turned  to  marine  studies,  and 
■  i wed  in  the  form  of  animated  pictures  many  of  the  objects  which 
I  had  on  a  former  occasion  exhibited  at  the  Camera  Club  as  lantern 
sles.  As  we  fully  dealt  with  these  at  the  time  they  were  shown 
need  say  no  more  about  them  now. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

Ivember  11. — Mr.  0.  G.  Pike  gave  a  lecture  before  the  Photo- 
£phic  Club,  entitled  “Pictures  from  Birdland.”  Taking  them  by 
r  ms  of  lantern  slides  over  'many  difficult  and  dangerous  parts  of 
Trth  Wales,  Scotland,  and  all  parts  of  the  country  he  described  and 
swed  the  haunts  of  those  rare  birds  the  raven,  buzzard  and  kite, 
iluding  their  nests  with  eggs.  The  tits,  kingfisher,  whinchat, 
£  bes,  and  other  less  rare  birds  were  also  shown,  including  a  very 
jjnacious  robin  who  visited  Mr.  Pike’s  garden  in  winter  and  kept 
3  the  other  birds  away  from  the  food  thrown  down  for  them.  A 
jfr  three-colour  slides  were  shown,  and  some  of  owls  brought  the 
Lure  to  a  close. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

Ivember  19. — Mr.  Freshwater  presiding.  The  secretary  announced 
tt  on  November  26,  Mr.  A.  Bedding  would  give  his  lecture  on  “The 
lur  Seasons  of  English  Gothic,”  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  and 
t't  ladies  were  invited  to  attend.  Mr.  Harvey  Piper  in  his  well- 
1  >wn  and  impressive  style  then  gave  an  elaborate  lecture  on  St. 
J  fi’s  Cathedral,  giving  illustrations  from  the  c/ldest  known  dates  to 
i  present  time. 


SOUTHSEA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

-  vember  11.— Mr.  A.  Brooker,  of  the  Brooks- Watson  Daylight 
Inera  Company,  Limited,  gave  a  lucid  demonstration  of  the  new 
'  ajar”  changer.  This  admirable  contrivance  is  produced  for  the 
1  lefit  of  the  photographer  who  wishes  to  make  his  exposures  ad.  lib. 
^  hout  having  to/  adjourn  to  a  dark  room  for  changing  purposes — - 
1  fact  every  operation,  save  of  course  development,  may  take 
ice  in  open  daylight.  The  “  Rajar  ”  changer  is  no  larger  than  an 
(  >nary  dark  slide,  and  the  complement  of  cut  films  it  carries  is 
1 ,  which  are  put  up  in  special  tin  cases.  The  changing  is  effected 
^  the  simple  withdrawal  and  re-insertion  of  a  sliding  shutter. 
1  di  exposure  can  be  focussed  for,  and  any  particular  film  removed 

I  development  before  the  whole  batch  is  exposed.  When  the  tenth 

I I  has  been  exposed  the  automatic  locking  of  the  working  parts 
1  vents  re-exposure^;  then  a  fresh  packet  of  films  is  inserted  in  the 
(  nger,  and  the  happy  -camera  man  begins  the  round  once  more. 


The  apparatus  is  very  practical  and  well  thought  out,  and  should 
appeal  very  strongly  to  the  tourist  and  traveller.  Stout  cut  films 
are  used,  which  of  course  take  up  much  less  space,  and  are  far  lighter 
than  glass  plates.  Mr.  Brooker  also  treated  his  audience  to  a  witty 
dissertion  on  hand  camera  work.  His  subjects  were  culled  from  in 
and  about  the  Cinque  Ports,  Rouen,  Paris,  etc.  Much  amu9ment 
was  caused  by  his  portrayal  and  description  c<f  the  vagaries  of  the 
day  tripper  at  the  seaside. 


RICHMOND  CAMERA  CLUB. 

November  12. — Mr.  J.  Sargent  gave  a  lecture,  entitled  “Java;  its 
People  and  Temples,”  illustrated  with  over  100  slides.  He  traced 
its  history  from  the  first  visit  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  16th  century 
to  its  occupaion  by  the  Dutch,  interrupted  by  that  of  the  English 
during  the  period  1811-1818,  and  then  described  the  principal  towns, 
the  native  and  foreign  inhabitants  and  their  modes  of  living.  The 
culture  of  rice,  sugar,  coffee  and  tea,  etc.,  was  touched  on,  and  the 
varied  scenery  described  and  illustrated.  In  this  connection  Mr. 
Sargent  gave  a  striking  account  of  the  great  eruption  of  Krakatoa — a 
small  volcanic  island  off  the  coast  of  Java — in  1883.  Views  of  the 
island  before  and  after  the  eruption,  and  of  some  of  the  effects  of  the 
great  tidal  waves  that  followed  were  shown,  and  enabled  one  to  form 
an  idea  of  its  tremendous  effects  which  were  felt  as  far  away  as 
Aden.  The  last  part  of  the  lecture  was  devoted  to  the  antiquities 
of  Java,  and  many  views  of  the  magnificent  temples  and  the  carvings 
and  statues  in  or  about  them  were  shown.  Mr.  Sargent  had  also 
brought  specimens  of  the  native  dresses,  etc.,  the  tools  used  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  patterns  on  the  material — mostly  cotton — and  a  kris  or 
short  sword,  all  of  which  were  examined  with  much  interest. 


CROYDON  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

November  13. — Mr.  J.  R.  Gotz  gave  a  very  interesting  practical 
demonstration  of  his  “  Chromotype  ”  process.  The  tissue  for  this 
may  be  bought  in  any  colour  and  reaclv  sensitised  ;  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  expose  and  develop  it.  This  sounds  simple  enough,  but 
nevertheless  requires  a  certain  amount  of  skill  (brains)  to  ensure  a 
really  satisfactory  result.  Of  course  Mr.  Gotz  could  not  show  the 
actual  exposure,  which  had  been  done  beforehand,  in  the  manner 
generally  adopted  for  these  pigmented  tissues,  viz.,  by  means  of  an 
actinometer.  The  tissue  was  then  soaked  in  tepid  water  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  and  then  placed  on  a  board  over  a  large 
dish  containing  water,  carbonate  of  potash  and  sawdust,  heated  from 
below  by  a  rose  Bunsen  gas  burner.  This  mixture  was  dashed  against 
the  tissue  containing  the  picture  until  all  soluble  matter  was  re¬ 
moved,  leaving  the  picture  unencumbered  thereby.  It  was  then  taken 
off  the  board,  placed  in  tepid  water,  face  upwards,  and  the  shadows 
relieved  or  the  high  lights  strengthened  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
brush  work,  the  surface  of  the  print  being  kept  covered  with  water 
all  the  time.  In  this  way  a  very  fine  interior  of  a  Spanish  cathedral 
was  developed,  and  also  a  landscape  in  green  tissue.  One  great 
point  in  the  process  is  that  “after  exposure”  the  tissue  may  be 
put  into  cold  water  for  some  time  to  remove  all  bichrcmate,  dried, 
and  developed  at  any  time  afterwards  according  to  leisure. 

- ♦ - 

Sex'  Spots  Photographed. — Two  photographs  of  spots  on  the  sun 
have  been  taken  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Observatory.  The  photographs 
show  a  group  of  spots,  the  largest  observable  for  many  years,  capable 
of  being  seen  with  the  naked  eye  protected  by  smoked  glass. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  in  the  Warwick  competitions  for 
November: — £10  prize,  L.  C.  Keighley-Peach.  Alderminster,  Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon — “The  Spinning  Wheel.”  £5  prizes,  A.  Coupe.  48, 
Wilmslow  Road,  Withington,  Manchester — “Good-Bye”;  3Irs. 
Mahony,  Mount  Alverno,  Dalkley,  Co.  Dublin—"  The  Warwick  Plate 
Race”;  James  Porter,  80,  Alexandra  Road,  Manchester — “Blowing 
Bubbles”;  A.  W.  Sargent,  12.  Albany  Road,  Cardiff—  “  Have  You 
Tried  Warwick  Plates?”;  E.  M.  Treble,  63,  Ivor  Road,  Sparkkill, 
Birmingham — “A  Child  Study.  ’ 
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Correspondence* 

%*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addressei  of 
the  writers  are  given. 

We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  Jor  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


SINGLE  SLANT  STUDIOS. 

To  tlie  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  somehow  missed  seeing  Mr.  Baker’s  “  drifting  ” 
article  till  yesterday.  So  far  a,s  I  am  concerned,  the  subject  lias 
passed  into  the  infinite,  but  he  rather  “  carelessly  handles  the  truth  ” 
when  speaking  of  me  and  my  studio.  (1st)  My  window  is  over  14ft. 
high.  Anything  from  that  height  up  to  1,000ft.  or  so  I  would  call 
a  studio.  Anything  under  that  I  would  call  a  room,  and  certainly 
thought  Mr.  Baker  would  have  understood  that.  I  know  just  as 
well  as  Mr.  Baker  does,  that  a  top  light  is  essential,  but  I  don’t 
think  it  need  come  from  a.  skylight.  (2nd)  I  know  I  am  safe  in 
saying  my  intimacy  with  artists — eminent  and  otherwise — has  been 
as  long  and  close  as  Mr.  Baker’s,  and  therefore  I  repeat  that,  whilst 
nearly  every  painter’s  studio  I  know  has  a  skylight  (custom  dies 
hard),  I  never  saw  one  in  use — when  the  sidelight  was  high  enough — - 
except  as  a  vent  for  the  temper  when  it  leaked.  (3rd)  I  have  never 
found  it  necessary  to*  send  away  a  child — lively  or  otherwise — on 
a  day  that  a  “skylight  photographer”  would  not  have  done  so. 
Lastly,  Mr.  Baker  theorises  on  the  difficulties  of  working  in  a  studio 
that  apparently  he  has  never  seen,  and  certainly  lias  never  tried. 
His  arguments  are,  I  think,  much  the  same  as  the  opponents  of 
railways  once  upon  a  time  made — rather  absurd. — I  am,  Gentlemen, 
yours  faithfully,  W.  Ralston. 

259,  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow. 

November  13th. 


Hull  than  elsewhere,  and  that  the  advert Lsem<  nt  answered  all 
pectations,  for  not  a  single  bottle  of  Oxo  has  been  sold  from  e 
photographers’  stock,  etc.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  advertising  r 
so  short  a  period  can  be  productive  of  any  good,  and  must  ] 
remain  of  the  same  opinion  as  expressed  in  my  letter  on  the  subj 
I  am  sorry  Mr.  Turner  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  so  misq  e 
me  in  the  matter  of  not  knowing  Messrs.  Liebig,  and  saying 
the  advertising  will  cost  them  10  per  cent.  If  Mr.  Turner  w  l 
do  me  the  justice  to  quote  the  entire  sentence  he  would  know  I  iq 
not  make  such  an  assertion.  The  words  I  used  were  “  From  ojs 
knowledge  of  commercial  matters  and  of  profits  made  in  var's 
trades  one  can  surmise  that  Messrs.  Liebig  can  afford  to  throw  ajy 
10  per  cent,  of  their  profits,  which  is  all  this  scheme  is  going  to  ,t 
them.”  As  to  not  having  seen  an  Oxo  Free  Portrait  coupon,  t  >e 
is  certainly  no  need  to  take  this  trouble  when  the  full  sc  hem  L 
explained  in  the  more  detailed  of  the  advertisements ;  and  if  my  dr- 
room  assistant  could  not  tell  a  machine  printed  contact  print  fromle 
top  of  a  ’bus  twenty  feet  away  from  a  grocer’s  window,  and  - 
tinguish  it  from  an  enlargement  made  from  a  small  photo  by  >- 
jection  from  a  small  negative,  I  should  consider  his  twelve  moi  $’ 
experience  in  the  business  so  much  time  thrown  away.  As  for  e 
blushing  unseen  business,  I  must  tell  Mr.  Turner  that  I  lxave  no  * 
for  it.  Perhaps  he  understands  what  it  means,  I  don’t. — Y  s 
faithfully,  Tempora  Mutantp 

November  17th,  1903. 


Deu)  Apparatus*  $c. 


The  “Antinous”  Shutter  Release.  Manufactured  by  W.  Wain 
and  Son,  313,  High  Holborn. 

In  last  year’s  “  Almanac  ”  we  described  the  principle  and  ai  m 
of  this  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  rubber  ball  and  tube  p  i- 
matic  release,  which  has  been  rechristened  the  “Antinous.”  p 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reference  to  the  various  designs  of  studios  I  can 
strongly  support  the  opinion  of  “Single  Slant” — that  the  late  H.  P. 
Robinson’s  design  is  one  of  the  best  forms.  I  have  worked  in  various 
studios,  each  one  of  different  design,  and  I  certainly  prefer  the 
single  slant  in  preference-  to  all  as  it  has  distinct  advantages,  and 
the  lighting  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  may  add  my  experience 
extends  over  13  years’  daily  working  in  a  studio  built  as  described 
in  Robinson’s  “  Studio  and  what  to  do  in  it.” 

November  16th,  1903.  '  George  Moss. 


THE  TELEPIIOT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  Telepliot  of  Vautier-Dufour  and 
Schar,  which  has  been  attracting  some  notice  both  at  the  Photographic 
Exhibition  and  in  the  Press,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  are  the  agents 
for  the  same,  and  that  the  lens  used  is  one  specially  constructed  by 
ourselves.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  show  the  instrument  to  anyone 
interested. — Yours  faithfully,  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd. 

25,  Newman  Street,  London,  W., 

November  16th,  1903. 


FREE  PORTRAITS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  T.  C.  Turner,  of  Hull,  in  replying  to  my  criticism 
of  the  action  of  the  Hull  and  District  Branch  of  P.P.A.  and  their 
discussion  of  the  Oxo  Free  Portraits,  tells  us  that  the  idea  of  adver¬ 
tising  Oxo  under  cost  price  was  really  carried  out,  although  one  would 
suppose  that  in  calmer  moments  the  suggestion  would  have  been 
dropped,  and  also  that  the  experience  of  photographers  on  the  spot 
points  to  the  reverse  of  the  scheme  being  made  a  greater  success  in 


improvement  has  been  made  in  the  mechanism  of  the  release  or 
use  with  shutters  of  the  roller-blind  type-,  and  a  new  fon.of 
release  has  been  designed  for  attachment  to  shutters  of  the  B  A 
and  Lomb  and  similar  kinds.  . 


I  he  Ilford  Rapid  Isochrom  Plates.  Manufactured  and  sol  A 
Ilford,  Ltd.,  Ilford,  London,  E.  I, 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we)  see  the  field  of  orthochro  ic 
photography  receiving  increased  attention  from  the  well-known  I  m 
of  Ilford,  Ltd.  Although  the  Chromatic  plate  enjoys  such  a  high  il¬ 
lation,  and  is  preferred  by  some  photographers,  above  all  others 
.andscape  purposes,  we  think  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  a  c 
ias  often  been  apparent  that-  a  more  rapid  series  of  these  p 
^ould  be  of  great  service,  especially  when  the  use  of  the  c- 
screen  is  imperative.  The  present  senes,  of  which  we  have  reo 
a  sample  for  trial,  is  much  more  sensitive  than  the  Chromatic, 
permits  of  the  exposure  being  reduced  by  half.  Not  only  does 11S 
represent  a  great  saving  of  time  in  many  instances,  but  it 
extends  the  usefulness  of  the  plate  to  many  subjects  which  a 
3e  successfully  attempted  with  the  chromatic.  We  find  the 
qualities  of  the  older  series  retained  in  every  respect.  The 
rood  monchromatic  rendering  of  colour,  perfect  freedom  from 
excellent  gradation,  and  ample  density  of  deposit.  We  feel 
-he  new  series  will  be  much  appreciated  by  photographers  genei 
especially  now  the  winter  season  is  at  hand. 
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in$u>er$  to  Correspondents. 

All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
uj  queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
ournal  OF  Photography,  24,  Wellington- street.  Strand,  London , 
V.C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
immunisations  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
ie  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

nommunications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
fairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
[  Welling  ton- street,  Strand,  London ,  W.C. 

for  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
eeenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand ,  W.C  , 
\%dertahe  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc.  Two 
[■mounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  he  sent  with  the  fee. 


i  :ographs  Registered  :  — 

I  Macfadyen,  161,  Barras  Bridge,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Two  photographs  of  Mr, 
id  M  rs.  Chamber  lain.  Photograph  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
i  )use  &  Co.,  26,  Whiterock,  Hastings.  Two  photographs  of  a  rough  sea  view  at 
astings. 

roll,  264,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow.  Photograph  entitled  “  Towards  Evening 
i  the  Ciyde." 

’rice,  32,  Spital  Hill,  Sheffield.  Four  photographs  of  the  Rev.  F.  Swainson. 

M.  de  la  Ooze,  Easebourne,  near  Midhurst,  Sussex.  Photograph  of  H. M.  laying 
\omdaticn  Stone  of  the  Sanatorium  at  Fasebourne. 


i  nner  (Hackney). — The  position,  of  the  light  need  not  be  altered, 
provided  the  lens  is  only  moved  backward  and  forward  to  the 
extent  required  in  focussing  the  image. 

-hern  Light. — The  sitter  can  no  doubt  prevent  the  portrait 
being  shown.  The  best  advice  we  can  give  you  in  the  matter 
is  to  consult  a  solicitor  and  act  on  his  advice. 
t,ESS  Wanted. — R.  Gallagher  says  :  “Please  let  me  know  who 
supplies  lighting  apparatus,  described  on  page  894  of  last  week’s 
paper.”  In  reply :  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Hitchmough,  Dale 

Street,  Liverpool. 

J5ss  Wanted. — D.  G.  Thomas  asks:  “Will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  give  me  the  address  of  Frith,  view  publishers  ?  They  have 
soma  views  of  this  district,  whiclhi  I  wiant  to  iselll.”  In 
reply :  The  address  is,  Reigate,  Surrey. 

ire  Post-Cards.-— ■“  P.”  says  :  “Kindly  say  if  you  consider  either 
the  ‘  Autocopyist  ’  or  ‘  Sinop  ’  process  suitable  for  the  production 
of  pictures  on  post-cards  in  small  quantities.”  In  reply  :  Yes, 
both  are  very  suitable  for  that  class  of  work. 

4  ra. — G.  Austin  asks  :  “Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  makers 
or  agents  of  the  Globe  copying  and  repeating  camera?  ”  In 
reply:  The  camera  may  probably  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Geo. 
Houghton  and  Son,  Ltd.,  88  and  89,  High  Hoi  born,  W.C. ,  or 
J.  Fallowfield,  146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W. 
o  Wanted. — C.  R.  Berkinshaw  says  :  “  I  should  be  obliged  if 
you  could  tell  me  of  a  book  on  process  work,  which  also  deals 
with  collotype;.”  In  reply:  Wilkinson- s  book  on  “Photo¬ 
mechanical  Processes.”  It  may  be  had  through  any  of  the 
dealers.  Any  bookseller  will  also  procure  it  to  your  order. 

P<lp  Prints. — J.  W.  writes  :  “  Would  you  kindly  oblige  us  by  your 
opinion  regarding  stains  on  enclosed  print?  We  have  had  a  few 
going  the  same  way  lately.”  In  reply  :  Spots  -similar  to  those 
on  tne  print  sent  may  proceed  from  different  causes.  But  we 
cannot  say  from  which  in  this  case.  We  should  rather  suspect 
iron  rurt  in  the  washing  water  as  being  the  most  likely. 
d  ed  Negative. — “Monmouthshire”  says:  “I  have  a  nasty  red 
or  brown  stain  on  the  negative  print  enclosed.  Would  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  to  take  it  out  with  ?  ”  In  reply  :  Without 
seeing  the  negative,  or  knowing  how  the  stain  was  caused,  we 
cannot  say.  You  might,  however,  try  soaking  the  negative  for 
a  long  time  in  a  new  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  see 
the  effect. 

P]  on  Asked. — ■“  Thankful  ”  says  :  “  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you 
would  give  your  opinion  on  the  enclosed  print,  as  to  the  re¬ 


touching.  The  sitter  was.  taken  in  an  ordinary  room,  the 

.  shadow  side,  light  being  reflected.  I  know  the  lighting  is  not 
good.”  In  reply  :  We  cannot  say  much  for  the  retouching.  The 
likeness  is  impaired.  Too  much  work  has  been  done,  and  that 
not  judiciously. 

Patent  Query. — “Inventor”  asks:  “Will  you  inform  me  if  a 
patent  taken  out  in  England  and  accepted  by  Patent  Office,  and 
granted,  can  be  manufactured  in  Germany  and  attached  to 
apparatus  by  German  manufacturers  and  sold  in  this  country 
without  infringing  the  English  patent?”  In  reply  :  If  an  Enghsn 
patent  exists  it  will  be  an  infringement  of  it  to  sell  the  goods  in 
this  country,  no  matter  where  they  were  made. 

Apprenticeship. — “Apprentice”  asks:  “Will  you  please  inform 
me  if  an  indentured  apprentice  can  defy  his  master  by  leaving 
his  employment,  first  giving  a  week’s  notice?  If  so,  has  the 
master  the  same  privilege?  The  apprentice’s  indentured  form, 
as  far  as  I  know,  is  not  stamped.”  in  reply  :  If  the  indentures 
are  not  stamped  they  are  not  binding  on  either  the  master  or 
the  apprentice.  The  latter  is  merely  a  weekly  servant. 

Testing  Mounts. — E.  J.  M.  writes  as  follows:  “Your  reply  to  my 
query  re  post-cards  (fading)  noted  in  the  Journal.  Please  say  per 
letter,  please,  what  your  charges  are  for  testing  same,  as  I 
particularly  wish  to  get  to  the  precise  cause.  Also  how  many 
cards  you  will  require  for  the  test.”  in  reply  :  We  do  not 
undertake  the  testing  of  mounts.  Better  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  an  analytic  chemist.  We  do  not  reply  to  correspon¬ 
dents  by  post. 

Premium  Query. — “  Apprentice  ”  asks  :  “  Could  you  give  me  your 
opinion  on  the  following?  What  would  be  a  fair  premium  to 
expect  to  teach  a  youtn,  aged  17,  good  middle-class  operating 
ana  retouching,  also  printing  hi  P.U.P.,  so  as  to  make  a  goou 
all-round  hand  of  him  ?”  in  reply :  N  ot  knowing  anyt-iiing 
of  the  quality  of  the  work  produced  we  can  otter  no  opinion. 
Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  within  our  province  to  answer  such  purely 
business  questions  as  this. 

Burnishing  Prints. — “  J.  P.”  writes:  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
how  to  use  a  burnisher  ?  My  burnisher  has  one  roller,  a  grooved 
one.  Underneath  is  a  polished  bar,  heated  by  gas.  I  have 
never  used  it,  having  enamelled  all  my  prints  Before.  ”  In 
reply :  make  a  solution  of  Castille  soap,  two  grains  to  each 
ounce  of  methylated  spirit.  Rub  the  prints  ligntiy  over  witn 
this,  applied  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  allow  to  dry.  Heat 
the  burnisher  to  about  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  and  pass 
the  print  through  under  a  good  pressure. 

Developers. — W.  S.  Gray  writes:  “Could  you  inform  me  if  any 
of  the  modern  developers,  such  as  Rodinaf,  Andurol,  etc.  have 
been  tried  for  practical  studio  work  and  found  equal  to  pyro 
soda?  I  am  hi  search  of  a  substitute  for  pyro,  winch  shall  be 
small  in  bulk,  clean,  able  to  get  density  in,  say,  four  or  five 
minutes,  and  give  soft,  yet  plucky  negatives.”  In  reply  :  The 
new  developers  are  certainly  good,  but  whether  they  are  better 
than  pyro  is  very  much  a  matter  of  individual  opinion.  Why 
not  try  some  of  tnem  for  yourself  and  see  which  you  prefer  ? 

Gum  Bichromate. — L.  Montague  says  :  “  I  lead  with  great  interest 
the  article,  by  Mr.  Page-Croft,  on  the  gum  bichromate  process 
in  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper,  of  October  30,  and  should  fee1 
obliged  with  fuller  particulars  of  working  the  process  and  to 
know  how  the  various  colours  may  be  obtained,  in  the  simplified 
way  suggested,  and  their  subsequent  treatment.”  In  reply  : 
The  working  of  the  gum  process  is  quite  well  understood  by  the 
majority  of  our  readers.  We  should  advise  you  to  get  the 
handbook  on  “  The  Gum  Bichromate  Process,”  by  the  late  W.  J. 
Warren,  published  by  Illiffe  and  Sons. 

Old  Plates. — R.  Ruttley  writes  :  “Absence  from  home,  illness,  and 
business  matters  have  hindered  me  for  about  five  years  or  so 
from  developing  a  quantity  of  negatives  I  exposed  in  the  studio 
and  field  upon  various  subjects.  I  think,  however,  the  plates 
have  been  fairly  preserved.  Now,  I  beg  your  advice  as  to  how 
I  had  best  proceed  as  to  the  developer  and  development  for 
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obtaining  the  best  results  under  the  circumstances.”  In  reply : 
We  should  suggest  that  you  employ  the  developer  recommended 
by  the  makers  for  the  different  brands  of  plates,  but  using  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  bromide. 

Iron  Processes. — J.  E.  Gubblns  says  :  “  I  remember  reading  long  ago 
of  a  process  for  printing  photographs  on  fabrics.  It  was  by 
sensitising  the  fabric  with  an  iron  salt.,  exposing  under  a  nega¬ 
tive,  washing  out  the  unaltered  iron,  and  blackening  with 
tannin,  or  some  similar  substance.  Can  you  tell  me  the  best 
salt  to  use  and  the  strength,  etc.,  or  where  can  I  find  the 
process  described?”  In  reply:  Details  of  the  process  would 
be  too  long  for  this  column.  “  Ferric  and  Heliographic  Pro¬ 
cesses,”  by  G.  E.  Brown,  published  by  Dawbam  and  Ward, 
will  give  the  necessary  information. 

Carbon  on  Ivory. — C.  W.  A.  says  :  “  I  shall  be  much  obliged  bv  full 
instructions  on  how  tc  prepare  some  ivory  I  have  to  receive  the 
print  from  temporary  support.  Can  do  opals  and  understand  well 
carbon  printing.  The  ivory  has,  I  know,  to  be  rubbed  smooth 
with  cuttle  fish  powder.  Is  the  process  the  same  as  with  opals  ?  ” 
In  reply  :  The  procedure  is  the  same  as  with  opals  by  the  double 
transfer  method.  The  ivory,  as  supplied  by  the  artists’  colour- 
man,  usually  requires  no  after  treatment,  except  cleaning.  We 
should  advise  you  to  obtain  either  the  Autotype  Co.’s  or  Illing¬ 
worth’s  manual  on  carbon  printing.  They  give  full  details  of 
transferring  to  ivory. 

Blackening  Stops. — -“K.”  writes:  “I  have  seen  in  one  of  the 
Almanacs  (but  am  unable  to  trace  it  now)  a  formula  for  blacken¬ 
ing  stops  with  some  solution  of  copper.  I  shall  be  extremely 
obliged  if  you  would  repeat  it.”  In  reply  :  This  is  probably 
the  formula  referred  to.  Make  up  a  saturated  solution  of  copper 
sulphate.  Then  add  to  it  sufficient  saturated  solution  of  am¬ 
monium  carbonate  to  nearly  redissolve  the  precipitate  thrown 
down.  Dip  the  stops  in  this  and  then  heat  over  a  spirit  lamp 
or  Bunsen  burner.  Repeat  the  operation  if  the  stops  are  not 
black  enough  at  first,  until  they  are.  The  stops  must  first  be 
well  cleaned  with  fine  emery  cloth. 

A  Question  of  Charges.- — C.  F.  Wynne  writes:  “A  short  time  ago 
I  did  some  photographing  at  a  gentleman’s  residence,  10  x  8  size, 
four  negatives  taken.  Proofs  were  submitted  and  approved  of, 
an  order  given  for  one  dozen,  from  two  of  the  negatives,  half 
dozen  each.  I  sent  in  a  bill  for  £1  10s,  and  2s.  6d.  car  fare, 
which  he  objected  to-  pay,  saying  £1  should  be  sufficient,  which 
I  refused  to  accept.  I  might  mention  photos  were  really  good 
and  well  finished.  Kindly  let  me  know  if  you  consider  my  charge 
a  reasonable  one,  as  I  think  I  should  have  charged  even  more, 
considering  four  negatives  taken,  one  of  which  was  12  x  10  size.” 
In  reply  :  The  charges  are  very  moderate  indeed,  and  we  should 
advise  you  not  to  take  less.  We  are  surprised  that  anyone 
should  object  to  the  price. 

Reflections — Lens. — “X.  Y.  Z.”  says:  “I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
if  you  would  answer  the  following  questions  : — (1)  In  photo¬ 
graphing  tradesmen’s  shop  windows  how  can  I  avoid  reflections 
of  buildings,  etc.,  opposite?  Also,  are  there  any  means  of 
blotting  them  out  of  existing  negatives  ?  (2)  Are  cabinet  photos 

and  carte-de-visite  size  taken  together  (by  the  same  lens),  as 
an  advertisement  often  reads :  1  cabinet  and1  3  carte-de-visites 
for  such  and  such  a  price?  How  is  it  done?”  In  reply:  (1) 
The  reflections  can  only  be  avoided  by  placing  the  camera  in 
such  a  position  that  they  are  not  seen.  (2)  Any  lens  that  will 
take  a  cabinet  picture  will,  of  course,  take  a  carte  one,  if  it 
is  placed  far  enough  from  the  sitter.  The  carte  pictures  may 
be  heads  and  shoulders  printed  from  the  cabinet  negative. 

Spots. — ■“  Puzzled  ”  asks  :  “  Can  you  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  small 
yellow  spots  appearing  on  gelatino-chloride  prints?  They  only 
come  occasionally,  and  then  on  two  or  three  prints  in  a  batch. 
I  first  see  them  when  prints  are  dry,  they  are  then  very  small 
but  gradually  spread.  Prints  are  always  fixed  in  hypo1,  three 
ounces  to  the  pint  of  water,  average  time  of  fixing  15  to  20 
minutes,  prints  kept  moving  all  the  time,  and  washed  for  about 
two  hours  in  running  water.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
can  suggest  a  remedy,  as  such  things  are  a  very  great  nuisance.” 


In  reply  :  It  is  really  impossible  for  us  to  answer,  definitely,  su 
questions  as  this.  Spots  such  as  those  described  may  arise  fr< 
various  causes.  As  in  this  case  they  appear  on  some  few  prii  i 
and  not  on  others,  it  is  clear  tliat  they  are  due  to  somethi 
in  the  manipulations. 

Top  Light. — “Amidol”  writes:  “I  have  taken,  over  a  stu<| 
which  has  top  light  only.  Can  good  photos  be  taken  by  st 
light?  I  have  read  an  item  in  this  week’s  Journal  by  ‘  H.  1! 
and  he  says  he  would  rather  have  top  light  than  side,  hut  b(| 
preferable.  I  say  the  same,  but  not  in  this  case;  from  fit 
to  eaves  6ft.,  from  eaves  to  top  10ft.,  13ft.  long,  studio  ab< 
20'ft.  Woufd  there  be  sufficient  light?  It  is  at  preis* 
covered  with  tissue  paper.  Could  you  recommend  anyth 
better,  as  the  light  does  not  seem  brilliant  enough?  It  is 
stone  building.  Your  advice  will  oblige.”  In  reply:  GcJ 
portraits  can  be  taken  in  such  a  light  with  proper  manageme 
If  the  light  does  not  appear  to  be  brilliant  enough  remo 
some  of  the  tissue  paper,  if  not  all.  Unless  we  saw  the  stu 
we  could  give  no  advice  on  the  best  way  of  working  it. 


The  Austin -Edwards  Monthly  Film  Negative  Competition. — rj 
prize  camera  for  the  current  month  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Willi 
Connal,  Langside,  Glasgow,  for  his  negative  the  “  Gyfe  ”  at  Bri< 
of  Weir. 

Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Co.,  of  17,  Douglas  Street,  Glasgow,  1 
making  a.  special  offer,  for  ten  days  only,  of  a  limited  number  of  tlj 
Mackenzie-Wishart  slides  and  envelopes,  at  reduced  prices,  particul 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  outer  columns  of  this  week’s  Journa) 
The  Altrincham  Rubber  Company,  of  Mossburn  Buildings,  j 
trincham,  inform  us  that  they  are  taking  up  the  sole  wholesale  agei 
of  the  firm  of  Swiss  lens  makers,  E.  Suter,  of  Basle.  They  are  jj 
paring  an  English  edition  of  his  list  of  lenses  and  cameras,  wh 
will  be  ready  shortly,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Compa  j 
The  Cape  Town  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  will  be  held  i 
the  Large  Hall  of  the  Government  School  of  Art,  Queen  Victu 
Street,  Cape  Town,  from  Monday,  April  4,  to  Saturday,  April. 
1904  (inclusive).  The  judges  will  be  Messrs.  G.  Crosland  RobinsL 
Art  Master,  Government  School  of  Art,  and  Diploma  of  Homj, 
Dresden  Academy ;  R.  H.  Whale,  Art  Master  and  Technical  Instij- 
tor,  Government  School  of  Art ;  H.  E.  Fripp,  J.  Powell,  and  A.|. 
Taylor.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  A.  J.  Fuller,  secret.  ^ 
P.O.  Box  470,  Cape  Town.  j 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Fuerst  Brothers,  of  17,  Phi  t 
Lame,  London,  E.C.,  samples  of  their  new  automatic  instantan*  s 
flashlight,  which  they  are  introducing  under  the  title  of  “  Flasbba 
They  are  patented,  and  at  present  are  being  made  in  two  sip- 
“  Flashbags  ”  can  be  hung  up  anywhere  on  a  nail,  or  tied  to  one 
of  a  stick.  A  taper-end  which  is  attached  to  the  bag  is  lighte<  y 
means  of  a  match,  and  it  then  works  automatically.  A  nove  ]  M 
about  the  “  Flashbag  ”  is  that  no  special  apparatus  or  lamp  i  ~ 
quired.  These  “  Flashbags  ”  are  extremely  convenient  when  don  c 
flashlight  work  is  undertaken. 


*  *  Notice  TO  Advertisers.— Blocks  and  copy  arc  received^  ■ 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  c » 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied ,  as  to  what  appear 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC  POR  1904. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S. 

Dhe  forty-third  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
3hotographic  Almanac  will  be  published  in  December 
lext.  This  year’s  Almanac  reached  a  total  of  1,580  pages, 
md  the  entire  edition  of  25,000  copies  was  ordered  before 
mblication.  Of  no  other  photographic  book  ever  issued 
an  two  such  unique  facts  be  recorded. 

The  growth  in  popularity  of  the  Almanac  is  evidenced 
>y  the  remarkable  rapidity  of  its  sales. 

The  1900  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  within  three 
nonths  after  publication. 

The  1901  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  a  fortnight 
ifter  publication. 

The  1902  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  a  fortnight 
efore  publication. 

The  1903  Edition  (25,000  copies)  was  completely  ordered 
'efore  publication. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

'he  Unnfn  i  Under  this  name,  Messrs.  C.  A.  Stein- 
unoTccai.  heil  gon^  of  Munich?  have  introduced 

lens  of  new  type  embodying  what  appears  to  us  a  dis- 
inctly  new  feature  in  photographic  lenses.  The  crown 


and  the  flint  are  of  glass  of  the  same  refractive  index, 
and  the  focus  of  both  are  the  same,  but  opposite.  We 
cannot  call  to  mind  any  photographic  lens  presenting 
this  feature  of  identity  of  refractive  index  for  crown  and 
flint.  The  lens  is  constructed  with  an  air  space  between 
the  elements,  and  the  series  now  placed  on  the  market  is 
of  great  rapidity,  the  aperture  being  f/4.5.  It  is  cor¬ 
rected  for  astigmatism,  and  the  makers  claim  to  have 
given  special  attention  to  the  elimination  of  coma.  The 
colour  correction  is  very  favourable  for  the  use  of  the 
lens  for  three-colour  work,  and  when  the  aperture  is 
reduced  to  f/12.5,  the  lens  is  excellently  adapted  for  line- 
work  of  the  critical  kind  up  to  an  angle  of  about  60  deg. 
We  see  from  the  prospectus  that  other  series  of  lower 

intensity  are  to  follow  shortly. 

#  *  ♦ 

Architectural  Our  readers  will  remember  the  remarks 
Copyright.  we  made  a  short  time  ago  about  the 

claims  French  architects  were  raising  as  to  the  rights 
they  should  enjoy  in  the  designs  of  buildings  erected 
according  to  their  plans.  It  appears  from  a  report  in 
“  La  Revue  de  Photographie  ”  that  a  claim  of  this  kind 
has  actually  been  brought  before  the  Courts  in  Paris,  a 
photographer  haing  been  sued  for  infringement  of 
artistic  rights  by  photographing  a  building  abutting  ons 
the  public  street.  As  might  be  expected,  the  suit  was 

dismissed  with  costs. 

*  *  * 


Work  We  ^ave  occasionally  drawn  attention 
in  Germany.  to  curious  points  of  law  in  Germany 
with  regard  to  Sunday  rest.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  we  pointed  out  some  months  ago  that 
it  was  an  offence  even  for  an  automatic  machine  to  be 
in  use  during  prohibited  hours.  Another  curious  case  is 
now  reported  in  “  Photographische-Kunst.”  A  photo¬ 
grapher  has  been  punished  by  fine  for  working  in  his 
studio  after  three  o’clock  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  This 
is  not  extraordinary,  but  we  gather  from  the  report  that 
if  he  had  lived  upon  the  premises,  instead  of  another  part 
of  the  town,  the  prosecution  would  have  failed.  Sunday 
observance  in  Germany  is  mere  veneer,  imposed  upon  the 
people  by  the  authorities.  From  an  answer  in  the 
“  Photographische  Chronik  ”  to  an  operator,  who  inquires 
if  he  may  be  compelled  to  work  on  Sundays  from  early 
morning  till  late  at  night,  we  gather  the  following  state¬ 
ment  of  the  law :  He  may  be  compelled  to  work  for 
ten  hours,  but  not  later  than  7  p.m.  on  the  four  Sundays 
before  Christmas,  for  taking  portraits,  printing,  and  re¬ 
touching.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  for  taking  por¬ 
traits,  six  hours  a  day  in  the  six  summer  months,  and 
five  hours  a  day  for  the  winter  half-year,  but  not  later 
than  five  o’clock  in  summer  and  three  o’clock  in  winter. 
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Exceptions  under  tlie  second  rule  do  not  apply  to 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsun  holidays,  but  where  they 
are  permitted,  if  the  employee  does  more  than  three  hours 
Sunday  work,  he  must  have  36  hours  free  every  third 
Sunday,  or  be  released  from  work  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
•every  other  Sunday,  or  have  a  half  holiday  beginning  at 
one  o’clock  on  any  working  day.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  that  the  law  does  not  enforce  Sunday  observance 

in  the  sense  understood  here. 

*  *  * 

The  Lippmann  In  a  recent  number  of  the  “Bulletin 
Process.  de  la  Societe  Frangaise,  M.  Godde  gives 

some  information  concerning  the  Lippmann  process  of 
•colour  photography  as  practised  by  him.  The  plates  are 
prepared  according  to  the  Lippmann  formula,  but  before 
use  they  are  dipped  for  fifteen  seconds  in  absolute 
alcohol,  40  c.c. 

Aqueous  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  10  per  cent.  0.6  c.c. 
Glacial  acetic  acid .  2  drops. 

'Or,  for  sixty  seconds,  in  distilled  water,  100  c.c. 

Aqueous  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  10  per  cent.  3  c.c. 

Ammonia  .  1  c.c. 

If  dipped  in  the  solution  first  given,  the  plates  need 

only  a  few  minutes  for  drying.  In  a  few  hours  an 
increase  of  sensitiveness  may  be  observed,  which  is  pro¬ 
bably  due  to  the  complete  evaporation  of  the  acetic  acid. 
Plates  dipped  in  the  second  solution  are  about  twice  as 
quick,  and  will  keep  good  for  a  week  if  washed  with 
•distilled  water. 

For  development,  M.  Godde  uses 
•  Solution  A. 

Water  .  100  grammes. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  5  grammes. 

Ammonia  .  12  c.c. 

Solution  B. 

Water  .  100  grammes. 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  1  gramme. 

For  use  take  110  c.c.  water,  2  c.c.  of  Solution  A,  and 
10  c.c.  of  Solution  B.  Eemove  the  plate  from  the  de¬ 
veloper  as  soon  as  a  weak  image  is  formed,  rinse  it,  and 
'fix  in  a  15  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo.  For  intensification 
immerse  the  plate  in  a  0.1  per  cent,  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  till  the  image  disappears,  then  wash  and  re¬ 
develop  with 

Water  .  100  grammes. 

Sodium  sulphite  . . 10  grammes. 

Amidol  .  1  gramme. 

Take  5  c.c.  of  the  above  and  dilute  with  50  c.c.  of  water 
for  use.  The  intensification  may  be  repeated  again  and 
again  until  sufficient  density  is  obtained. 

*  *  * 

3s  England  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  read  both 
Times?  English  and  foreign  newspapers  will 

doubtless  have  noticed  how  often  the  writer’s  Mother 
Country  is  held  up  in  disparaging  contrast  with  the 
foreigner  and  lectured  for  want  of  enterprise  or  skill, 
in  the  course  of  the  fiscal  agitation,  which  is  now  in 
progress  here,  pictures  of  the  most  sombre  type  have 
been  presented  to  us  every  day  of  our  decaying  industries 
and  our  inability  to  withstand  foreign  competition.  Yet 
if  we  cross  the  sea  we  find  similar  grievances,  but  it  is 
then  the  other  way  round,  and  England  is  held  up  as 
the  bogey  to  frighten  the  native  delinquent.  The  Ger¬ 
man  paper,  “  Photographische  Industrie,”  publishes  a 
complaint,  which  has  reached  the  editorial  chair,  concern¬ 


ing  the  shortcomings  of  the  manufacturers  of  Yidil  film; 
It  is  said  that  complaints  are  made  in  many  parts  t 
Germany  and  Austria  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  thes 
films  and  the  adapters  for  their  use  in  the  camera.  Thi 
is  contrasted  with  English  enterprise,  where  10,00 
Ensign  films  in  Vidil  packing  are  being  given  away  an 
sent  free  to  any  one  who  writes  for  a  sample.  “  Can 
be  matter  for  surprise,  if  a  German  invention  is  presentl 
pushed  in  the  German  market  by  Englishmen?  It 
not  due  to  want  of  appreciation  by  the  public,  nor  t 
want  of  capacity  on  the  part  of  dealers,  but  to  the  obstj 
nacy  of  manufacturers,  who  think  a  good  thing  should  finj 
its  own  way.”  In  the  face  of  such  testimony,  should  w 
believe  every  orator  who  earns  cheap  applause  by  throv 
ing  mud  at  his  fellow-countrymen? 

*  *  * 

Christmas  and  Each  year  the  popularity  of  portrai 
New  Year’s  of  the  senders,  mounted  on  greetinj 
Cards  and  cards  as  Xmas  and  New  Year  card 

A^thor^tkls  is  increasing.  It  would  appear  from 
U  1  ’  notice,  recently  issued  by  the  Posj 

master-General,  that  a  large  proportion  of  Xmas  card 
that  have  hitherto  been  posted  for  places  abroad  had 
not  been  delivered  because  they  have  contravened  ttj 
Postal  Union  Begulations  as  regards  halfpenny  postag 
They  have,  when  they  have  borne  an  address,  been  returne 
to  the  senders,  and  when  they  have  not,  they  have  beej 
destroyed.  In  the  latter  case  the  senders  have,  naturall 
concluded  that  their  friends  abroad  have  received  then) 
although  they  have  not.  In  the  recent  notice  by  the  Posj 
master-General  it  says  :  “  It  should  be  particularly  borr 
in  mind  that  no  Christmas  or  New  Year  cards  can  1 
sent  at  tile  rate  for  printed  matter  unless  they  can  easi 
be  withdrawn  from  their  covers  for  examination,  or 
they  bear  writing  other  than  a  dedication  to  the  addressej 
Cards  sent  in  closed  envelopes,  which  merely  have  tl 
corners  cut  off,  infringe  the  Begulations ;  and  mar 
packets  made  up  in  this  manner  are  stopped  and  return* 
to  the  senders,  or  destroyed,  every  year.”  There  is  ve: 
little  question  that  this  year,  owing  to  their  populariti 
that  more  portrait  Xmas  cards  will  be  sent  abroad  th; 
in  any  previous  one ;  hence  the  senders  should  bear  tl 
Postal  Union  Begulations  in  mind  when  making  up  t 
packages,  otherwise  the  cards  will  be  returned  to  thei 
or  destroyed.  In  the  latter  case  they  will  imagine  t. 
portrait  has  been  delivered  to  the  addressee,  when,  as 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  destroyed  by  the  postal  autho 
ties.  It  may  not  be  known  to  every  one  that  print 
matter,  photographs,  etc.,  packed  in  conformity  with 
Postal  Union  Begulations,  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  ; 
world  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  for  a  halfpenny. 


More 

Newspaper 

Competition 

with 


Our  columns  have,  during  the  past  y 
or  two,  borne  witness  to  the  inju 
suffered  by  photographers  at  the  han 

Photoffraohers  of  some  of  the  PaPers  that  have  P 
rnoiograpners  fessed  tQ  supply  enlargements  wor 

say,  two  guineas,  for  a  few  shillings ;  also  by  firms  wl 
to  puff  their  wares,  offer  to  supply  them  gratuitously 
exchange  for  so  many  coupons,  which  are  put  into  i 
packages  of  the  things  they  vend.  The  latest  thi 
in  this  direction  that  has  come  under  our  nob 
is  the  advertisement  of  a  penny  weekly  paper  of  ve 
large  circulation.  This  paper  offers  to  supply  “  phc 
postcards  for  the  family  ”  at  the  rate  of  ten  for  o 
shilling  and  sixpence,  post  free.  The  advertisement  ac3 
that  for  the  Christmas  season  “the  most  welcome  cs l 
you  can  send  to  your  friends  is  one  which  bears  yc* 
own  or  your  children’s  photograph.”  It  also  says  tit 
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3  extensive  plant  and  large  staff  of  skilled  operators 

artists  which. -  has  as  its  c'ommand  enables  it 

reduce  over  50,000  real  photographs  per  day,”  add- 
that  “their  facilities  can  be  largely  increased  so  as  to 
b  any  possible  demands.”  The  italics  for  the  “  skilled 
ators  and  artists”  are  ours.  We  have  not  seen  any 
he  productions,  so  cannot  express  any  opinion  on 
;  merits,  and  we  do  not  know  how  they  are  pro- 

d.  We  presume,  however,  that  they  are  produced 

the  cheapest  possible  means,  and  that  would  be 
lides,  on  thick  paper,  printed  by  machinery.  This 
lod,  of  course,  necessitates  the  production  of  a  nega- 
of  some  sort  from  the  originals  sent,  and,  as  they 
stated  to  be  produced  by  “  skilled  operators,”  they 
;  ild  be  good.  Producing  the  photographs  on  a 
i  ufacturing  scale,  they  will  doubtless  carry  some 

■  t.  But  is  this  legitimate  trading1?  We  suppose, 

rding  to  modern  notions,  it  is,  wdien  we  see  drapers 
i  <y  in  for  bookselling,  newspapers  doing  the  same, 

3  oners,  chemists,  and  others  making  a  feature  of 
i  ographic  apparatus,  and  “  stores  ”  dealing  in  every- 
jr  from  cradles  to  coffins.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there 
i  law  to  prevent  it.  This  system  of  trading  does  not 
t  fere  with  the  higher  class  of  photographers,  it  is 
t ;  but  those  whose  clientele  are  confined  to  the  more 
i  ile  classes  are  frequently,  to  use  a  common  though 
pssive  term,  “hard  hit.”  Although  these  cheap 
c  res  when  received  may  excite  sensations  of  disgust, 

(  as  the  money  has  been  paid  for  them,  are  made  to 
ser  the  purpose,  and  the  unfortunate  photographer 
3  some  business,  which  at  the  present  season  he  can 
ford  to  do. 


.  * 


i  Dispersal  The  Birmingham  correspondent  of  the 
“  Standard,”  telegraphing  one  day  last 
if  says  that  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Principal  of  the  Bir- 
nham  University,  has  been  conducting  experiments  for 
ying  the  atmospLere  by  electrification,  and  has  made 
derable  progress  in  his  discovery,  and  established 
act  that  fog  can  be  dispersed  if  the  atmosphere  is 
M'ified  by  charging  the  air  with  electricity.  The  cor- 
s  ndent  says  that  when  Professor  Lodge  was  at  the 
v;pool  University  College  he  succeeded,  though  the  fog 
Odense,  in  clearing  a  space  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards 
d  s,  and  the  incoming  fog  was  instantly  dispersed.  He 
d  that  the  Professor’s  scheme  has  been  further  de- 
bad,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  shortly  announce 
n  serial  advancement  of  the  former  methods  for  clear- 
?  ie  atmosphere,  and  experiments  on  a  larger  scale  will 
ommenced.  Every  photographer  will  wish  Sir 
i’r  every  success,  we  are  sure,  even  if  he  can  only 
a  cally  disperse  a  genuine  London  fog,  such  as  we 
get  here  at  this  time  of  year,  over  a  fifty  or  sixty 
r  radius.  Although  the  electric  light  is  now  in  a 
T  number  of  London  studios,  we  know  that  when  there 
a  fteen  or  twenty  feet  of  “  thick  pea-soup  ”  fog  inter- 
nj?  between  the  sitter  and  the  lens-,  it  is  impossible 
Vain  satisfactory  results.  If  a  practical  method  of 
a(  atmg  this  only  small  amount  of  fog  could  be  reduced 
Certainty,  it  would  be  a  boon  to  photographers  in 
31  large  city  where  dense  fogs  prevail  during  the 
nb  season. 


JTA',r~In  ^r‘  Watmough  Webster’s  article  on  “  Persulphate  of 
in  the  penultimate  line,  “sulphate”  should  read  “sul- 

1  and  on  page  924,  eleventh  paragraph  “following”  -should  read 
oi 


SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  THE  CHOICE  OF  A 
DEVELOPER. 

He  would  be  a  brave  man  who  essayed  to  predicate  ex 
cathedra  the  developing  agent  most  suitable  to  choose  for 
general  purposes.  Whichever  one  he  indicated,  he  would 
be  overwhelmed  with  protests  from  the  disciples  of  all 
the  other  developers,  for  there  is  no  one  more 
exacting,  than  the  one-developer  man,  and  the  less 
he  has  experimented  the  more  positive  he  becomes. 
Our  readers  will  divine  that  it  is  no  purpose  of  ours 
to  give  an  authoritative  dictum  as  to  whether  one  developer 
is  better  than  all  the  rest ;  but  we  do  wish  to  discuss  from 
one  especial  standpoint  some  reasons  that  may  govern  a 
decision.  It  may  be  accepted  almost  as  a  truism  that 
actual  merit  alone  is  not  the  governing  factor  in  the 
choice.  Custom,  derived  from  tradition,  fashion, 
locality,  have  had  much  influence  upon  what  in  the  past- 
lias  been  little  more  than  caprice.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  dry-plate,  the  use  of  ferrous  oxalate  was  almost  uni¬ 
versal;  in  this  country  it  early  gave  way  in  popular  favour 
to  pyro,  while  on  the  Continent  it  still  has  an  extended 
vogue.  Ferrous  oxalate  is  “messy,”  and  involves  some 
little  trouble  in  making  the  solutions  :  pyro  is  almost  in¬ 
stantaneously  made.  Yet  the-  former  is  fairly  clean  as 
regards  the  hands  :  the  latter  is  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  stains  hands  and  linen,  and 
the  difficulty  of  removing  the  stain.  Yet  it  is  still  so 
largely  used  that  it  may  be  justly  argued  that  there  must 
be  something  in  its  favour  to  account  for  its  selection  in 
face  of  what  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  formidable  difficulty ; 
though  old  photographers  accustomed  to  the  silver  bath 
will  smile  at  the  idea  of  such  stains  being  of  much  account 
when  the  black  fingers  of  the  past  are  remembered.  Of  the 
making  of  new  developers  there  is  no  end,  and  the  verv 
embarrassment  of  choice  has  something  to  do  with  the 
matter.  There-  is,  however,  another  and  more  important 
element,  and  that  is  a  consideration  of  £  s.  d. ;  and  that 
will  be  our  chief  proposal  to  discuss  at  this  moment.  In 
other  words,  how  does  the  cost  per  plate  of  one  developer 
as  against  another  work  out?  Other  things  being  equal, 
it  would  be  fatuous  to  decide  upon  one  developer  if  all 
the  rest  were  cheaper.  Evidently  some  leading  in  this 
direction  will  be  useful,  and  especially  so  where  large 
quantities  are  in  question.  The  comparison  is  not  quite 
the  simple  matter  that  at  the  outset  it  would  appear,  seeing 
that  some  of  the  more  modern  developing  agents  may  be 
used  many  times  over  without  serious  interference  with 
the  quality  of  the  work.  In  this  respect,  however,  it 
should  always  be  remembered  that  each  time  the  same 
solution  is  used  over  again  a  difference — not  necessarilv 
a  degradation — is  to  be  seen  in  the  way  it  acts. 

Not  forgetting  these  aspects  of  the  matter  let  us  look 
closely  into  comparative  costs.  Taking  a  well-known 
manufacturing  company’s  list — our  examination  need  not 
be  entirely  exhaustive — we  find  the  folloAving  are  the  actual 
prices  per  ounce  of  the  various  agents  made  bv  them. 
Imogen  sulphite  7d.,  eikonogen  and  diogen  Is.  2d.,  para- 
midophenol,  amidol  and  glycin  2s.,  metol  and  ortol  2s.  6d., 
hydrokinone  8d.,  pyrogallic  acid  lOd.  If  these  developers 
were  used  at  the  same  strength  even  pyro  would  stand  an 
excellent  chance  for  first  place  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
strength  at  which  they  are  used  varies  to  a  most  important- 
degree.  It  would  be  impossible,  and  indeed  useless,  in  the 
limited  space  of  an  article  to  calculate  the  cost  under  the 
varying  conditions  that  govern  the  strength  of  the  solution  ; 
hence  we  will  take  the  manufacturers’  recommendation  for 
ordinary  conditions. 

Avoiding  small  fractions  we  find  the  following  strengths 
(in  grains  per  ounce)  indicated  by  the  makers: — Imogen 
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sulphite  19,  eikonogen  nearly  20,  dlogen  8,  paramidophenol 
3,  amidol  4,  glycin  nearly  6,  metol  just  over  1^  when  a  one- 
solution  developer  is  made  up,  or  2  if  a  two-solution,  ortol 
(of  which  the  makers  state  that  “  it  does  not  lose  its  power 
so  soon  as  some  other  developers  ”)  3^  grains,  hydrokinone 
2  or  3,  diphenal  15  to  20,  rodinal  solution  22,  and  finally 
pyro  6 ;  but  with  regard  to  the  latter  we  may  say  that  there 
are  few  plates  which  would  not  be  well  and  quickly  de¬ 
veloped  with  a  solution  of  3  grains  to  the  ounce.  If  they 
were  all  used  at  the  same  st  ength,  e.g.,  grains  per  ounce,  the 
relative  cost  would  be  where  one  shillings  worth  of  pyro 
would  be  employed ;  imogtn  sulphite  6s.  2d.,  eikonogen 
6s.  8d.,  diogen  2s.  8d.,  paramidophenol  Is.,  amidol  Is.  4d., 
glycin  2s.,  metol  6d.  or  8d.,  ortol  lid.,  hydro¬ 
kinone  8d.  or  Is.,  rodinal  7s.  4d.,  diphenol  5s.  to 
6s.  8d.  These  are  very  varying  costs ;  but  to 
make  a  complete'  comparison — solution  for  solution — they 
must  be  adjusted  to  the  cost  per  ounce  of  each  chemical. 
This  gives,  as  a  final  comparison  of  the  cost  of  a  given 
quantity  of  solution  in  such  case,  on  the  basis  of  a 
shilling’s-worth  of  pyro,  imogen  sulphite  4s.  3d.,  eikonogen 
9s.  8d.,  diogen  3s.  9d.,  paramidophenol  2s.  4^d.,  glycin 
2s.  4^d.,  metol  Is.  6d.  or  2s.,  ortol  2s.  9d.,  hydrokinone  6^d. 
to  9^d.,  rodinal  4s.  5d.,  diphenal  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  7d.  The 
cost,  in  actual  working,  of  most  of  these  newer  developers 
would,  however,  work  out  lower  according  to  the  number 
of  times  the  same  solution  would  be  made  use  of.  Thus, 
if  it  were  estimated  that  they  might  be  safely  employed 
three  times,  the  last  prices  would  be  divided  by  3,  if 
five  times  over,  divided  by  5,  and  so  on.  This  will 
materially  tend  towards  equalising  cost.  But  before 
coming  to  a  decision  on  the  grounds  alone  of  working  cost, 
it  would  have  to  be  considered  how  frequently,  in  actual 
practice,  a  developer  would  really  be  used  a  second  time, 
or  oftener.  Compare  them  how  we  will,  there  are  instances 
of  great,  discrepancy  of  prices,  and  at  that  point  we  leave 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  to  our  readers’  discriminating 
consideration. 


EXPERIMENTAL  LANTERN-SLIDE  MAKING. 

Why  do  so  comparatively  few  photographers  employ  the  optical 
lantern  in  their  homes,  or  give  any  thought  or  time  to-  lantern- 
slide  making?  Lanterns  of  really  serviceable  quality  are  cheap 
enough,  and  may  not  infrequently  be  obtained  in  exchange  for 
other  apparatus,  while  very  few  prints  bring  out  the  sterling 
quality  and  beauty  of  the  subject  so  well  as  a  good  lantern-slide 
properly  projected.  The  neglect  is  probably  due  to  many  varied 
reasons  too  complex  to  be  unravelled  and  contested  here. 

During  the  spring,  summer,  and  early  autumn  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  out  and  about  negative-making,  while,  if  he  is  a 
really  enthusiastic  worker,  and  knows  full  well  the  real  value 
and  advantages  of  the  orthochromatic  plate  and  light  filter,  he 
will  not  end  his  outdoor  work  with  the  coming  of  winter,  but  go 
forth  to  catch  somewhat  of  the  ruddy  cloud  glories  and  winter’s 
stormy  sunrise  and  sunset.  Now,  ask  such  a  man  why  he  does 
not  make  lantern-slides  of  some  of  his  results,  and  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  say  that  black  and  white  does  not  appeal  to  him  ;  he  wants 
some  richer  tint  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  wealth  of  colour 
of  that  particular  autumn  woodland  scene,  or  stormy  winter 
sunset  on  the  heath.  In  his  answer  I  think  he  is  at  once 
voicing  one  of  the  ohief  reasons  of  the  comparative  neglect 
of  the  lantern-slide,  and  a  very  general  but  quite  erroneous 
idea  with  a  good  many  photographers,  to  wit.  that  black  and 
white,  or  a  nondescript  more  or  less  greenish-black  (popularly 
called  “  warm  black  ”),  are  the  only  tones  obtainable  with 
lantern-slides;  and  this  error  is  not  surprising,  considering 
what  an  overpowering  majority  of  lantern-slides  shown  at  an 


average  exhibition  are  of  the  orthodox  hard  h  aek  and  hid 
type. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  very  ried 
selection  of  colours  in  lantern-slide  making  by  the  use  of  \|ious 
developers,  stains,  toning  solutions,  and  plates  coatedhgh 
different  emulsions,  so  that  with  a  little  care  and  troub  any 
tone  from  dead  black  or  deep  blue,  to  rosy  red  and  Lw 
may  be  obtained.  . 

The  following  methods  and  formulae  I  have  tried  in  out 
menting  to  get  lantern-slides  giving  an  approximate  ,lour 
rendering  to  the  original  subject,  which  has  generally  ljn  0| 
the  “  Natural  History  ”  type. 

Of  the  ordinary  lantern-plate  there  are  an  enormous  nhbei 
of  brands  on  the  market,  all  more  or  less  useful,  and  |y  0j 
which  will  generally  b«  found  in  most  cases  to  respi  1  tc 
the  various  toning  formulae  given  in  this  article. 

We  first  have  to  consider  obtaining  colour  by  various  ifecti 
of  exposure  and  development. 

For  soft,  pure  black  images,  without  excessive  harian.J 
chalky  contrasts,  I  have  found  the  following  amidol  de  jopei 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  :  — 


Amidol  .  25  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  325  grains. 

Water  .  10  oz. 


The  absence  of  potassium  bromide  will  be  noted  in  tlj  for 
mula,  and  I  have  found  it  an  advantage,  as  with  the  lidoi 
group,  the  least  excess  of  potassium  bromide  produces  un 
pleasant  greenish-black  image. 

Fcr  a  somewhat  warmer  black  tone  I  generally  use  t|  fol 
lowing  pyro  ammonia  developer:  — 

Solution  A. 


Pyrogallic  acid  .  1  oz. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals)  .  4  oz. 

Citric  acid  .  ^  oz. 

Water  .  16  oz. 


The  sulphite  and  citric  acid  should  be  dissolved  first. 

Solution  B. 


Bromide  of  ammonium  .  1  oz. 

Liq.  ammonia  (.880)  . -  5j  drs. 

Water  to  make  .  16  oz. 


Mix  one  part  of  Solution  A.,  three  parts  of  Solution  ant 
dilute  with  double  the  quantity  of  water.  In  working  wi  ver; 
thin  negatives  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  will  be  fo  d  t< 
yield  better  results. 

In  making  lantern-slides  from  negatives  with  mucl  letai 
in  the  shadows  which  would  be  likely  to  be  blocked  by  3  usi 
of  hydrokonine,  or  pyro,  glycine  will  be  found  to  yield  t  dlen 
results.  The  following  formula  is  a  very  excellent  one 

Hot  water  .  10  oz. 

Soda  sulphite  .  625  grains. 

Pot.  carbonate  .  1,300  grains.  ; 

Glycine  . .  250  grains. 


The  glycine  must  be  added  little  by  little,  as  grot 


vescence  takes  place.  To  use,  take  1  oz.  of  this  stock  de  toper 


effer 


veloj 


and  add  3  oz.  of  water.  This  will  be  found  sufficient  to 
six  to  nine  lantern-slides  without  staining. 

Of  course,  great  variation  between  cold  black  and  warnolack 
as  is  well  known,  is  obtainable  by  varying  the  strengtl  >f 
developer  and  the  length  of  exposure  of  the  lanterr 
As  each  brand  of  lantern-plate  carries  with  it  instruct 
obtaining  this  variation,  I  shall  not  take  up  space  by  de 
them  here. 

We  now  come  to  methods  of  obtaining  colour  by  u 
toning  baths.  For  blue- violet  tone,  after  the  plate  h 


lates. 
is  foi 

ribini 


ns  oi 
been 
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1  oz. 
10  oz. 


(I  eloped,  fixed,  and  washed,  the  following  will  be  found  very 
cjisfactory :  — 

Solution  A. 

Ammonium  sulpfiocyanidie  .  1  0z. 

Water  .  51  oz. 

Solution'  B. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  15  grains. 

ater  .  15  drs. 

’0  use,  take  Solution  A.  1  dr.,  Solution  B.  1  dr.,  water  1  oz. 
warm  brown  print  may  be  obtained  by  substituting  hypo 
(  iz.  hypo,  20  oz.  water)  for  the  gold. 

t  rosy  red  tone,  which  is  very  effective  in  certain  subjects, 
ticulaih  if  it  is  possible  to  build  up  what  I  shall  describe 
rtly  as  a  composite  lantern-slide,  may  be  obtained  by  the 
flowing  :  — 

Solution  A. 

Copper  sulphate . 

Water  . * . 

Solution  B. 

Citrate  of  potash  .  1  oz 

Water  .  10  oz[ 

Solution  C. 

Pot,  ferricyanide  .  1  oz_ 

Water  .  10  0z. 

0  use,  take  Solution  A.  1  oz.,  Solution  B.  8  oz.,  and  Solution 
1  drs.  For  a  warm  brown  tone  the  slide  should  be  bleached 

Solution  A. 

Potass  bichromate  .  10  grains. 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  10  minims. 

Water  . .  *  1  oz. 

ash  in  saturated  solution  of  potash  alum  to  remove  bi- 
ibmate  stains,  and  rinse  in  water.  Then  apply:  — 

Solution  B. 

Ammonium  sulphide  ...  10  per  cent,  solution, 
i.  l  the  slide  is.  dark  enough.  For  this  process  a  fully- 
t  doped  slide  with  clear  lights  is  required.  For  a  blue  tone 
1  slide  must  be  immersed  in 

erric  ammonium  citrate  (10  per  cent,  solution)  l  oz. 

ot.  terncyanide  (10  per  cent,  solution)  .  %  oz. 

cetic  acid  (10  per  cent,  solution)  .  52  oz> 

lr  a  dark  greenish-blue  tone  is  obtained,  then  washed 
T  t]le  kgkts  are  clear  of  yellow  stains,  A  weak  solution  of 
:  i'ochlonc  acid  will  be  found  to  brighten  the  blue  tint  already 
»  ined,  and  if  still  more  brightness  is  required  the  slide 
i  d  be  washed  in  a  weak  solution  of  hypo,  when  the  density 
f  be  almost  doubled. 

>r  a  green  tone  proceed  exactly  as  if  a  blue  tone  is  required, 

1  rinse  and  transfer  to  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  in  water 
grs.  in  10  oz.  of  water)  till  the  slide  turns  green.  Wash  out 
i  yellow  stains  of  chromic  acid  in  a  saturated  solution  of 

ery  pleasing  effects  can  be  obtained  by  using  Lumiere  mica 
ts  and  dyes,  provided  the  negative  has  been  taken  on  an 
Me  romatic  plate.  This  is  a  particularly  useful  method 
0  making  slides  of  the  caterpillars  of  butterflies  and  moths 
smg  on  their  particular  food  plants.  These  insects  almost 
Tla  ^5  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  resemble  in  colour  the 
on  which  they  are  found.  Where  there  is  any  appreciable 
'pence  *n  c°lour  between  the  foliage  and  the  insect,  and  the 
0  ar  ^ie  caterpillar  consists  of  varying  tints  of  one  colour, 
ve  ^ound  that  a  very  useful  effect  can  be  obtained  by  making 
cond  negative  from  the  original,  and  with  the  use  of  a 
L  P  solution  of  Howard  Farmer  reducer,  applied  with  a 
atbrush,  destroying  the  image  of  the  foliage,  leaving  only 
1  caterpillar  upon  the  plate.  Then  from  this  negative  of  the 


caterpillar  a  print  is  made  on  the  mica  sheet.  The  three  stains 
are  mingled  until  the  desired  tone  is  obtained,  and  the  sheet 
of  mica  immersed  in  this. 

From  the  original  negative  the  caterpillar  can  be  masked  out, 
and  a  print  made  on  another  mica  sheet  of  the  foliage.  An 
appropriate  coloured  stain  is  mixed  for  the  foliage,  in  which  this 
sheet  is  placed. 

These  two  mica  positives,  satisfactorily  dyed,  washed,  and 
dried,  are  then  superimposed  and  masked,  and  then  placed 
between  two  ordinary  lantern-slide  colour  glasses. 

Another  good  method  of  obtaining  various  colours  on  one 
slide  is  to  carefully  paint  on  parts  of  the  film  with  varnish, 
tone  the  non-varnished  portions  to  the  desired  tint,  then  dry, 
clean  off  the  varnish  carefully  from  the  untoned  parts,  var¬ 
nishing  in  turn  those  portions  toned,  and  repeating  until  the 
desired  result  if  obtained.  Though  a  somewhat  lengthy  method, 
and  requiring  very  careful  manipulation,  very  beautiful  effects 
can  be  obtained.  F.  Martin  Duncan. 


RADIO-ACTIVITY. 

II. 

[A  paper  read  before  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 

The  principal  physical  properties  of  the  emanations  from  radio  active 
bodies  are  the  following: — They  render  insulators  temporarily  con¬ 
ducting.  A  charged  electroscope  surrounded  by  air  or  paraffin  is  dis¬ 
charged  in  their  presence.  Some  of  the  rays  are  deflected  by  a  mag¬ 
netic  field,  while  others  are  not.  Solids  are  more  or  less  transparent  to 
them.  Many  substances,  such  as  barium  platino-cyanide,  fluoresce 
under  the  influence  of  the  rays.  Radio-active  substances  continuously 
emit  light  and  heat.  Some  of  the  invisible  rays  are  reflected  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  for  light.  According  to  Rutherford,*  radium  emits 
three  kinds  of  rays  which  he  denominates  a ,  3  and  7.  (1)  The  a-rays 

are  readily  stopped  by  thin  layers  of  matter,  even  by  tissue-paper,  and 
produce  the  greatest  part  of  the  ionization  of  gases  observed  in  ordinary 


L'-'or.  of  width 

Fig.  1. 


experiments.  They  consist  of  positively  charged  particles.  (2)  The 
3-rays  consist  of  negatively-charged  particles,  and  are  similar  in  all 
respects  to  kathode  rays.  a  and  3-ravs  are  deviated  by  a  magnetic 
field.  (3)  The  y-rays  are  not  deviated  by  a  magnetic  field,  and  are 
capable  of  great  penetration*.  The  difference  s  penetrating  power  of 
the  three  classes  of  rays  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  grv  c> 
the  thickness  of  aluminium  that  reduces  the  intensity  to  one-half  its 
original  value  : — ■ 

a-rays,  .0005  centimeters. 

R  -rn.vs  .  05  . . 


y-rays,  8.  ,> 

The  amount  of  energy  given  off  by  radium  compounds  as  a -rays  is  about 
1,000  times  as  great  as  that  radiated  as  3 -rays.  It  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  residual  activity  of  uranium  and  thorium  freed  from 
uranium -x  and  thorium-x  consists  entirely  of  a-rays.  The  radia¬ 
tion  from  uranium-x  consists  almost  entirely  of  3-rays,  while 
thorium-x  sends  out  both  ci  and  3-rajs.  It  appears,  therefoie, 
that  the  emission  of  tf-rays  is  independent  of  the  3-rays.  A  thin- 


*Pliys.  Zeit.,  1903,  p.  235. 
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walled  tube  containing  a  radio-active  substance  should  show  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  weight  in  consequence  of  the  continuous  loss  of  changed  par¬ 
ticles.  Heydweiller  has  shown  that  this  is  apparently  the  case.  The 
loss  of  weight  is,  however,  extremely  small  with  the  quantities  he  used, 
about  .0005  gram  in  four  weeks.  Rutherford  points  out  that  this  may 
be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  radiation  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass 
tube. 

Curie  and  Labcrde*  have  quantitatively  examined  the  heat  emitted 
by  radium.  One  gram  of  radium  gives  off  heat  the  amount  of  which 
is  of  the  order  of  100  gram  calories  per  hour.  One  gram-atom  of 
radium  gives  off  per  hour  an  amount  of  heat  comparable  with  the 
heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a  gram  atom  of  hydrogen.  The 
measurements  were  made  with  a  thermo-electric  couple  of  iron  and 
constantan,  one  junction  of  which  was  surrounded  by  radio-active 
BaCL  and  the  other  by  pure  BaCL.  The  observations  were  confirmed 
by  the  Bunsen  calorimeter.  Lodged  remarks  that  the  development 
of  heat  is  probably  connected  with  the  emission  of  the  positively 
charged  particles.  He  calculates  that  the  emission  of  1,000,000 
charged  atoms  per  second,  with  a  velocity  one-tenth  that  of  light, 
would  represent  an  amount  of  energy  equal  to  1,000  ergs  per  second, 
which  would  correspond  to  heat  enough  to  melt  1  milligram  of  ice 
per  hour.  The  loss  of  matter  would  amount  to  of  a  milligram  in 
a  century.  The  position  of  radium  in  the  periodic  system  is  the 
subject  of  a  recent  paper  by  Runge  and  Precht. £ 

As  is  well  known,  the  spectra  of  related  elements  are  definitely 
analogous.  Runge  and  Precht  found  that  the  strongest  lines  of 
radium  are  exactly  comparable  to  the  strongest  lines  of  barium  and 
to  the  corresponding  lines  of  magnesium,  calcium  and  strontium. 
Moreover,  the  lines  in  these  spectra  occur  in  pairs,  and  the  distances 
between  the  lines  of  the  corresponding  pairs  are  related  to  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  to  which  they  belong.  The  law  is  as 
follows:  In  every  group  of  chemicallv  related  elements  the  atomic 
weights  are  proportional  to  some  power  of  the  distance  between  the 
lines  of  corresponding  pairs.  Usually  the  exponent  of  the  power 
is  not  a  whole  number.  This  law  can  be  transformed  thus :  “  If  the 
logarithms  of  the  atomic  weights  and  distance  between  -mes  of  pairs 
be  taken  as  co-ordinates  the  corresponding  points  of  a  group  of 
chemically  related  elements  will  lie  on  a  straight  line.” 

This  law  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  1,  which  is  from  Runge  and  Precht’s 
paper.  We  see  from  this  figure  that,  among  the  alkali  metals, 
potassium  is  the  only  one  that  falls  below  ti.e  straight  line  through 
the  remaining  points.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  law  shows  a 
comparatively  large  deviation  for  potassium,  since  its  atomic  weight 
should  be  greater  than  that  of  argon  to  fit  into  the  periodic  system. 


Fig.  2  shows  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  alkaline  earth 
metals.  Extrapolation  gives  258  for  the  atomic  weight  of  radium  as 
opposed  to  225,  the  value  determined  by  Madame  Curie.  This  would 
naturally  be  anticipated,  since  any  impurity  would  lower  the  atomic 
weight,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  radium  from  barium.  F. 
Rinne  has  found  that  the  bromides  of  the  two  elements  are  isomorph- 
ous,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  they  would  crystallise  together  in 
an  isomorphous  mixture.  The  number  225  fits  the  periodic  system 
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better  in  that  it  fills  the  gap  between  bismuth  and  thorium  in  i 
correct  column. 

For  the  atomic  weight  258,  radium  would  be  displaced  two  n  * 
farther  into  the  column  Mg,  Ca,  Sr,  Ba,  and  a  number  of  n 
unoccupied  places  would  arise.  The  point  remarked  by  Rutherfil 
may  be  cited  in  support  of  the  higher  atomic  weight.  The  greater 
mass  of  the  atom  the  more  complicated  is  it'  probable  structure,  ; 
electrons  would  be  thrown  off  with  greater  ea>e. 


Source  of  Energy. — Concerning  the  source  of  energy  emitted 
radio-active  substances,  we  are  absolutely  in  the  dark.  All  that 
be  done  is  to  mention  some  of  the  many  hypotheses  that  have  b 
offered  to  explain  the  phenomena.  (1)  That  the  energy  is  ehem 
in  character  and  is  given  off  in  consequence  of  the  continuous  modif 
tion  of  the  Ra  atom.  The  enormous  amount  given  out  renders  I 
supposition  highly  improbable.  Demar§ay  has  advanced  the  argunu 
against  this  idea,  that  the  spectrum  of  Ra  shows  no  modification 
the  end  of  five  months.  Demanjay's  notion  does  not  seem  valid,  si 
to  produce  a  spectrum  energy  is  added  in  larger  amounts.  ,2)  T 
radio-active  materials  absorb  energy  of  ether  disturbances  that  do 
noticeably  affect  ordinary  substances.  (3)  That  atoms  of  Ra 
similar  substances  act  selectively  upon  the  moving  molecules  of 
surrounding  gas  after  the  manner  of  Maw  ell’s  demons.  (Crookes.) 
That  radio-active  substances  absorb  gravitational  energy.  To  prj 


Fig.  3. 


this  some  radium  compound  in  a  dish  was  placed  under  one  pan  1 1 
balance.  That  pan  was  apparently  lighter  than  usual;  the  los:  f 
weight  gradually  decreased.  A  second  experimenter,  however,  • 
served  that  placing  an  empty  dish  under  a  balance  pan  causes  appa  t 
loss  of  weight,  the  necessary  condition  for  the  success  of  the  experin  t 
being  that  the  dish  must  be  touched  with  the  fingers.  A  seen*  | 
currents  of  warm  air  completely  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Rej  - 
tion  of  the  original  experiment  by  Froch,*  using  great  precautions,  s 
shown  that  no  loss  of  weight  and  hence  no  absorption  of  gravitati  1 
energy  takes  place. 

Induced  Radio-activity. — Substances  that  have  been  exposed  to  e 
emanations  of  radio-active  bodies  become  themsejve^  tempor.  y 
active.  The  law  of  the  decrease  of  induced  radio-activity  has  n 
carefully  studied  by  Curie. t  When  a  body  made  active  by  remai  g 
in  an  enclosed  space  with  a  radium  compound  is  brought  into  fre  r 
it  loses  its  power  to  emit  rays  according  to  an  exponential  law.  X 
loses  one-half  its  activity  in  half  an  hour. 

Radium  or  a  radium  compound  is  placed  in  a  tube  of  the  form  si  n 
in  Fig  3.  If  after  a  time  it  is  sealed  off  at  A  the  portion  B  sip 
radio-aqtivity,  which  decreases  according  to  an  exponential  r, 
falling  to  one-half  in  four  days.  If  B  is  opened  and  the  enclose  jii 
allowed  to  diffuse  with  the  air  of  the  room,  the  decrease  of  activit  H- 
lows  the  rapid  exp  onenti  1  law,  that  is,  it  falls  '  o  or  e-h«  If  in  half  an 
If  the  tube  was  vacuous  before  sealing  the  rapid  law  was  folic  1; 
this  was  also  the  case  if  air  was  admitted  after  sealing.  The  ei  a,- 
tion  apparently  comes  from  the  walls  of  the  glass  vessel,  since  i  e* 
diately  after  removing  the  air  the  intensity  is  unaltered. 

The  algebraic  form  of  the  law  which  the  fall  of  intensity  foljvs 
is  :  — 


_t_ 

1=  T0e  0 

I  =  intensity  at  time  t. 

T0=  initial  intensity. 
t  =  time  since  first  observation. 

6  =  a  constant  time  =  o'  52  days 

Some  observations  were  continued  for  twenty  days,  1  had  then  i  0Q 
to  }  its  initial  value. 

I  falls  to  one-half  its  initial  value  in  three  days,  twenty-three  1 irs 
and  forty-two  minutes. 


*  “Electrician,”  1903,  p.  970. 

+  “Nature,”  1903,  p.  511. 

£  Runge  and  Precht:  “ Astrophysical  Jour.,”  1903,  p.  253. 


*  Phvs.  Zeit.,  1903,  318. 
t  Phys.  Zeit.,  1903,  p.  314. 
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e  constant  d  remains  the  same  under  widely  differing  conditions, 
i  following  are  some  of  the  modifications  of  the  experiment ;  in  all 
J  d  was  found  to  be  the  same  : 

Radium  solutions  of  very  different  activities  were  used, 
i  Solid  Ra  CL. 

i  Form  and  dimensions  of  tube  varied  from  3  centimeters  to  2,000 
r  meters. 

Thickness  of  glass  walls  changed, 
i  Copper  and  aluminium  vessels  used  in  place  of  glass, 
i  Induction  took  place  through  tubes  long  and  capillary,  or  short 
vide. 

(  Time  of  induction  varied  between  fifteen  minutes  and  one  month. 

(  Pressures  varied  from  1  atmosphere  to  2  centimeters  of  mercury. 

!  Hydrogen  or  carbon  dioxide  used  instead  of  air. 

'  e  same  law  is  observed  whether  the  external  emanation  or  the 
tial  conductivity  of  the  tube  is  measured.  Temperature  has  no 
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lH  nee  upon  the  rate  of  loss  of  induced  radio-activity.  After  some 
eurements  were  made  with  some  tubes',  they  were  maintained  at  a 
:n  nature  of  450  degrees  for  three  days,  then  brought  to  normal 
n  irature ;  the  intensities  of  the  radiations  were  the  same  as  if  they 
ioeen  continually  at  the  normal  temperature.  Other  tubes  were 
3p  in  liquid  air  for  six  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  showed 
1  tivity  abnormally  low.  After  they  had  remained  at  the  ordinary 
'ii  irature  for  half  an  hour  the  intensity  had  risen  to  what  it  would 
w  been  if  they  had  never  been  cooled.  These  facts  are  illustrated  in 
ig  4,  in  which  abscissae  are  times  in  hours  and  ordinates  are 
>g  thms  of  intensities.  Line  1  shows  the  decrease  of  intensity  at 
'd  irv  temperature.  Line  5  illustrates  the  experiments  in  which  the 
it  were  heated  to  450  degrees,  the  dotted  portion  relating  to  the 
a  luring  which  the  heating  took  place.  Line  6  refers  to  the  investi- 
it  1  of  the  effect  of  refrigeration ;  the  dotted  line  here  shows  time 
aig  which  the  tubes  were  cooled. 

E.  A.  Partridge  and  R.  H.  Bradbury. 
(itral  Manual  Training  School,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  LAND  OF  THE  MOOR  AND  THE  DON. 

[A  paper  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

Travel  in  strange  lands  is  with  most  persons  now  one  of 
the  many  roads  taken  in  the  universal  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
and  with  this  intention  Mr.  Brown,  our  president,  Mr.  Bryson, 
and  myself,  left  here  last  summer  to  get  a  glimpse  of  those 
lands  of  the  Crescent  and  the  castanets. 

Probably  no  two  travellers  ever  enter  any  country  with  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  preconceived  notions  or  with  their  attention 
fixed  on  the  same  set  of  objects.  Many  are  apt  to  picture 
Spain  as  a  soft  southern  region  decked  out  in  all  the  luxurious 
charms  of  voluptuous  Italy.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  exception 
of  the  maritime  provinces,  for  the  greater  part  it  is  a  stem, 
melancholy  country,  with  rugged  mountains  and  long  sweeping 
plains,  destitute  of  trees,  indescribably  silent  and  lonesome, 
with  the  vulture  and  eagle  wheeling  over  its  mountain  cliffs, 
and  almost  an  entire  absence  of  singing  birds  except  among 
the  orchards  and  gardens  which  surround  the  habitation  of 
men.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  land  fertile  in  its  claims  on  the 
interest  of  the  pilgrim,  and,  although  the  landscapes  are  sternly 
simple,  yet  there  is  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  in  its  immense 
treeless  plains,  something  akin  to  the  solemn  splendour  of  the 
ocean. 

Our  route  lay  via  London  to  Gibraltar  by  sea,  and  one  fine 
morning  last  July  found  us  boarding,  at  Tilbury  on  the  Thames, 
the  good  steamship  “Himalaya,”  one  of  the  P.  and  O.’s  Aus¬ 
tralian  mail  boats.  Rounding  her  stem  by  the  tender,  we 
were  delighted  to  see  the  familiar  name  of  our  wet  neighbour 
Greenock  painted  boldly  there,  and  felt  like  the  travelling 
Sestuite  while  visiting  the  Channel  Fleet  to  ask  for  the  admiral 
in  command,  and  tell  him  the  owners  were  on  board. 

The  hurry  and  bustle  consequent  on  the  despatch  of  a  liner 
like  this  on  its  journey  of  thousands  of  miles  across  the  world 
presents  an  interesting  study,  and  viewing  the  cosmopolitan 
crowd  that  were  bidding  farewell  to  our  land  and  their  friends, 
we  felt  a  little  lonely  among  such  a  motley  and  varied  crew, 
all  striving  to  get  an  expeditious  and  comfortable  settlement 
in  this  floating  village.  My  two  bachelor  friends  were  very 
interested  in  the  feminine  part  of  this  scene,  whose  tender 
farewells  led  to  a  display  of  choice  examples  of  Cambric, 
Honiton,  and  Teneriffe,  and  with  these  close  to  their  misty 
orbs  gave  the  idea  that  these  dainty  filaments  might  contain  a 
few  Salene  shots  from  the  artillery  of  their  sparkling  eyes ; 
the  quick  handclasp,  the  gaze  to  seaward,  as  if  parting  with  such 
sweet  sorrow  they  could  say  good  night  until  it  was  to-morrow. 

We  now  threaded  our  way  through  the  intricate  channels 
that  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  where  you  enter  the  English  Channel,  and  pass  through 
a  constantly  moving  marine  panorama  of  steamers  and  sailing 
craft,  inward  and  outward  bound,  of  every  class  and  nation. 

Passing  Dungeness  and  Beachy  Head,  our  course  lay  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Landscapes  not  being  within  range,  we  had 
perforce  to  fall  back  on  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  Society’s  outings 
groups.  This  is  one  of  a  portion  of  the  crew,  Lascars,  in  their 
picturesque  Sunday  attire,  going  forrid  to  prayers.  They  certainly 
presented  in  this  garb  a  very  striking  contrast  to  theiy  general 
everyday  appearance.  Still  they  added  a  new  note  of  colour 
to  the  sombre  hue  prevalent,  and  gave  a  slight  excuse  for 
breaking  the  “  Sawbath  ”  by  using  the  camera  on  them. 

That  bugbear  of  most  humanity — mal  de  mer — had  been 
riving  serious  thoughts,  inwardly  of  course,  as  the  dreaded  Bay 
of  Biscay  was  approached.  But  the  Bay  was  in  one  of  its 
ttnderest  moods,  and  you  could  scarcely  conceive  the  horrors 
usually  attributed  to  it.  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  and 
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tlie  gentle  rhythm  of  the  waves  were  a  soothing  lullaby,  and 
like  Longfellow  one  had  to  exclaim:  — 

“  Oh  what  pleasant  visions  haunt  me 
As  I  gaze  upon  the  sea  ; 

All  the  old  romantic  legends, 

All  my  dreams  come  back  to  me, 

“  Till  my  soul  is  full  of  longing, 

For  the  seci’et  of  the  sea  ; 

And  the  heart  of  the  great  ocean 
Sends  a  thrilling  pulse  through  me.” 

We  now  steam  along  the  Portuguese  coast ;  pass  Cape  St. 
Vincent  ;  Cape  Sagras  is  also  passed  ;  Tarifa  heaves  in  sight, 
and  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  opens  out. 

Landing  at  Gibraltar,  we  take  steamer  for  Morocco,  thirty-two 
miles  distant  across  the  Mediterranean,  where  stands  one  of  the 
strangest  contrasts  in  the  world.  Outposts  of  different  ages  and 
civilisations,  they  watch  one  another  across  a  boundary  line 
of  sea — Gibraltar,  an  embodiment  of  the  Western  World  of 
to-day,  in  its  purposeful  strength  and  energy  ;  and  low  on  the 
southern  horizon  lies  Tangiers,  a  lone  survivor  of  a  world  which 
was  old  one  thousand  years  ago — a  city  which  seems  to  linger 
on,  unconscious  of  the  change  of  passing  centuries,  and  from 
whose  worn  ways  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  that  the  age  of  Pome’s 
imperial  sway  now  lies  on  the  far  horizon  line  of  history. 

As  you  draw  near,  before  you  stretches  a  bay  of  purest  blue, 
mottled  with  purple  stains,  where  seaweed  darkens  the  sandy 
shallows,  and  over  which  the  swells,  as  they  drift  from  the 
open  west,  break  and  trail  in  long  ribbons  of  white  to  the 
shore  of  an  oriental  city.  Passing  the  custom-house,  we  at 
once  find  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  crooked  lanes,  or  rather 
corridors,  bordered  by  little  square  houses  of  dazzling  white¬ 
ness,  with  no  windows,  and  little  doors  and  small  barred 
grilles  far  up  from  the  ground — a  mixed  aspect  of  convent  and 
prison-houses,  which  seem  made  to  hide  in  rather  than  live  in. 
You  wander  on  into  narrower  streets  and  passages,  and  figures 
steal  past  you  slowly,  gravely,  and  silently,  veiled  in  their 
ghostly  draperies,  their  large  pointed  hood  standing  upright 
on  the  head,  giving  the  idea  that  the  city  is  a  vast  convent  of 
Dominican  friars. 

Gradually  a  murmuring  of  many  voices  steals  into  the  air, 
and  then  you  find  yourself  by  the  deep  eastern  gates  in  the  city 
wall,  through  which  you  pass  tO’  the  great  bare  market-place 
beyond — the  Upper  Sokko.  The  sense  of  wonderment  felt  by 
all  who  set  foot  for  the  first  time  in  Tangier  at  the  sudden 
transition  from  , civilisation  to  barbarism  is  deepened  as  you 
enter  this  market-place,  and  one  feels  like  the  American,  who 
patly  put  it,  “  as  though  you  had  been  taken  up  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck  and  let  down  in  the  Old  Testament.” 

About,  lie  mules  and  donkeys,  with  the  untidy  bales  they 
have  carried  in  from  the  interior — an  excited  crowd  of  blacks, 
jabbering  over  their  bargains  with  that  intense  ardour  of 
gesture  peculiar  to  the  Arab.  Here  and  there,  arranged  in 
picturesque  clusters,  sit  groups  of  vendors,  where  they  have  sat 
motionless  the  whole  day  with  their  little  bundles  of  grass, 
fruit,  and  goods  of  unknown  uses,  spread  out  on  the  bare  ground 
before  them. 

About  400  feet  above  the  town  is  the  kasbah  or  castle  of 
Tangier,  posted  on  a  hill  that  dominates  the  city  ;  it  is  a  cluster 
of  small  buildings,  encircled  by  old  walls,  where  the  authorities, 
with  some  soldiers,  are  housed.  This  portion  is  the  Treasury 
and  the  Courts  of  Justice.  The  law’s  delay  is  not  a  great 
subject  of  complaint,  as  the  litigant  with  the  longest  purse 
generally  soon  wins,  the  Judges  being  practically  unpaid  by 
the  State,  and  so  have  to  make  their  living  as  best  they  can. 
Punishment  of  criminal  cases  is  a  fine  or  flogging,  capital 
sentences  being  rare,  a  simpler  method  being  to  let  the  victim 
die  of  starvation  and  ill-treatment  in  prison.  Bather  a  peculiar 


punishment  is  used  in  slander  cases,  cayenne  pepper  be 
rubbed  freely  into  the  lips  that  spoke  the  calumny.  Won 
are  often  punished  in  this  way.  How  would  it  do  to  introd  , 
this  into  Britain  as  an  antidote  to  tea-table  scandal  ? 

The  country  about  Tangiers  is  not  less  curious  to  see  than 
city  and  its  people.  Outside  the  walls  is  a  girdle  of  gardi 
though  somewhat  neglected.  There  also  you  see  long  files 
hedges  of  aloes,  like  gigantic  lances.  The  points  of  the  pi  I 
with  fibre  attached  are  used  by  the  Arabs  to  sew  up  woun 
There  also  is  the  Indian  fig,  with  leaves  an  inch  in  thicknt 
acacias,  oleanders,  cactus,  and  canes  forming  a  tangled  mb 
of  luxuriant  vegetation,  brilliant  in  the  extreme. 

Retracing  our  steps  seaward  to  Gibraltar,  and  crossing  its  *, 


to  Algeria,  there  to  take  railway  to  Granada,  we  pass  Hon | . 
The  sceneiy  is  one  continuous  picture,  varied  as  it  is  gra I, 
with  a  good  touch  of  Scotch  about  it  (not  whisky,  of  course  - 
scenery,  I  mean.  Railway  stations  are  frequently  passed,  (/ 


being  at  all  imposing  ;  here  is  a  good  sample  of  quite  a  numjr 
of  them — slightly  picturesque,  you’ll  admit,  anyhow. 

Arriving  at  Granada,  and  climbing  up  in  an  omnibus  the  stp 
ascent  to  the  Hotel  Seetae  Suelos,  you  are  within  the  hallo'd 
precincts  of  the  Alhambra,  which,  when  all  is  said  and  dJ, 
still  remains  as  the  culminating  point  of  a  journey  in  Spain. 

The  town  is  aptly  described  as  a  living  ruin,  and,  after  b(U 
tossed  along  its  dusty  streets,  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  s 


you  as  you  approach  this  quiet,  cool  shade,  underneath  the  i 
elms  (almost  the  only  elms  in  Spain — indeed,  the  only  tree  f 
any  size  you  will  see.)  Thanks  to  the  great  Duke  ci  Wellmgn 
for  planting  them.  These  have  never  been  thinned,  and  ^  la 
tall,  narrow,  interlacing  stems  and  arching  foliage,  bend  1 
meet  in  mid-air  over  the  roadways — altogether  a  more  i- 
chanting  dwelling-place  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  this  - 
rounding  the  Hotel  of  the  Seven  Floors,  as  its  English  tr  $- 
lation  makes  it. 

It  is  scarcely  five  minutes’  walk  from  the  wood  to  the  l- 
trance  of  the  Alhambra  by  the  Grand  Gate  of  Justice,  bem  lx 
which  the  Moorish  kings  dispensed  judgment  ;  but,  as  ie 
approaches  it,  the  impression  is  a  little  disappointing.  ier 
all,  it  is  a  ruined  palace,  a  church,  a  convent,  a  mosqu  a 
fortress,  a  little  town,  all  within  the  castellated  precinct  bf 
the  hill,  pointed  at  both  ends  an.d  girdled  with  towers,  ba  :d 
by  a  setting  far  above  it  of  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Si  ’& 
Nevada,  whose  magnificent  summits,  tipped  with  their  urr- 
nished  covering,  shone  clear  and  bright  as  silver  against  jie- 
dazzling  blue  sky,  and  Muly  Haceus,  standing  out  massive  id 
sullen.  As  a  well-known  writer  puts  it :  — “  To  the  trav  ei 
imbued  with  a  feeling  for  the  historical  and  poetical  re- 
Alhambra  of  Granada  is  as  much  an  object  of  veneration  'S 
the  Raaba  or  Sacred  House  of  Mecca  to  all  true  M<  m 
pilgrims.  How  many  legends  and  traditions,  true  and  fabu-  5 
how  many  songs  and  romances,  Spanish  and  Arabian,  ol  ve 
and  war  and  chivalry,  are  associated  with  this  romantic  e. 
Our  little  disappointment  at  the  exterior  is  short-lived,  "id 
quickly  changes  when  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Lien  Court.  Y 
a  step  we  have  entered  into  Fairyland,  where  the  fancy  o:  he 
Moorish  workman  runs  riot.  Thin  and  fragile  marble  colu  is: 
on  which  rest  apparently  heavy  masses  of  masonry,  but  v  lSe 
exquisite  fretwork  decoration  looks  as  if  carved  in  ivory.  I 
are  in  all  124  columns,  standing  either  singly  or  in  pair 
groups  of  three  or  four  at  the  comers.  The  Lion  Fountain 
named  after  the  twelve  lions  which  support  its  basin 
court,  like  many  more  ruins,  and  particularly  accordin 
Scott’s  idea  of  Melrose  Abbey,  if  you  would 

“  View  it  aright, 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight,” 
when  all  modern  changes  are  lost  in  shadow,  and  onb 


beautiful  idea  of  the  Arabian  palace  remains  in  its  splendo 
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Court  after  court  succeeds,  and  hall  follows  hall.  Passing 
lirough  a  Moorish  archway  you  may  enter  the  Court  of  Myrtles, 
1 50  called  from  the  hedges  of  myrtle  which  enclose  its  immense 
basin  or  fish-pond  in  the  centre  of  a  great  court  paved  with  white 
narble,  and  decorated  at  each  end  with  light  peristyles.  At 
he  upper  end  rises  the  tower  of  Comares,  so  named  after  its 
Moorish  architect. 

No  wonder  these  interiors  have  earned  such  a  world-wide 
ame,  and  attract  the  curious  and  enlightened  from  every 
•lime,  who  forget  their  fatigue  and  discomfort  in  getting  there, 
hinking  themselves  well  repaid  by  a  sight  of  the  internal  beauty 
ind  magnificence  of  this  historical  edifice.  The  niche  of  the 
Coran  here  shown  is  a  good  example  of  their  fairy  tracery— 
his  open  filigree  work  more  like  a.  petrified  veil  of  the  most 
lainty  lace,  bespeaking  a  delicate  and  graceful  taste.  The 
nain  intention  of  this  apparently  fragile  fretwork  is  as  strictly 
■eligious  as  the  sculpture  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  filled  with  sen- 
ences  and  maxims  from  the  Koran.  Over  and  ever  again  occurs 
he  motto,  “  There  is  no  conqueror  but  God,”  and  it  is  difficult 
o  believe  that  so  much  has  survived  the  wear  and  tear  of 
enturies,  the  shock  of  earthquakes,  the  ravages  of  war,  and  no- 
ess  the  quiet  pilferings  of  the  tasteful  traveller,  and  one  has 
ufficient  excuse  to  believe  the  popular  tradition  that  the  whole 
s  protected  by  a  magic  charm. 

Making  our  way  out  by  the  palace  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
?e  come  on  an  open  esplanade  called  the  Place  of  the  Cisterns, 
lere  is  a  well  of  immense  depth  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  by 
he  Moors,  and  perhaps  one  thousand  years  old,  furnishing  still 
o  inhabitants  of  Granada  the  purest  and  coldest  of  water,  and 
agerly  bought  by  them  when  carried  down  to  the  town  by  the 
rater-sellers  who  purchase  it  here  from  the  proprietor  of  the 
rail,  who  pays  an  annual  rent  for  it. 

Another  well  in  Granada  took  some  attention  from  the 
rotesque  figures  surrounding  its  base.  Here  is  one,  and  you 
dll  frankly  confess  it  is  not  a  beauty.  I  quite  feel  I  have  not 
one  justice  to  this  pride  of  Spain,  but  who  will  dare  it  after 
uch  a  writer  as  M  ashington  Irving  in  his  tales  of  the  Alhambra 
-an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  beautiful  word -pictures  filled  with 
oetical  thoughts  which  could  only  flow  from  an  atmosphere 
f  semi-Eastern  imagery.  In  his  remarks  on  the  Moslem 
omination  of  Spain,  he  says  :  “  A  few  broken  monuments  are 
11  that  remain  to  bear  witness  to  their  power  and  dominion, 
s  solitary  rocks  left  far  in  the  interior  bear  testimony  to  the 
stent  of  some  vast  inundation.  Such  is  the  Alhambra,  a 
loslem  pile  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  land,  an  Oriental  palace 
midst  the  Gothic  edifices  of  the  West,  an  elegant  memento 
E  a  brave,  intelligent,  and  graceful  people,  who  conquered, 
rled,  and  passed  away.”  Granada  has  a  pathetic  interest  all 
s  own,  but  “  he  who  has  not  seen  Seville  lias  not  seen  the 
orld.”  So  say  the  Sevillians  ;  and  we  must  hasten  onwards, 
ad  it  certainly  is  the  most  attractive  town  in  Spain,  redolent 
f  beauty  and  pleasure.  The  harbour  by  the  Guadalquivir 
;  not  very  extensive,  but  still  bears  evidence  of  a  goodly  trade 
emo  done  with  other  countries.  It  is  certainly  meagre  to 
ur  eyes,  coming  from  the  commercial  second  city  of  the  British 
mpire. 

The  great  sight  of  Seville  is  the  cathedral,  La  Giralda. 
bis  name  only  refers  to-  the  great  tower  of  the  building,  but 
i  process  of  time  has  become  applicable  to  the  whole  structure, 
he  dimensions  are  extraordinary,  430  feet  long,  300  feet  wide, 

30  feet  high.  The  pavement  is  very  striking,  and  adds  to  the 
randeur  of  the  interior.  It  is  composed  of  black  and  white 
arble.  The  guide-book  says  it  has  ninety-three  windows.  I 
ave  no  doubt  that  is  correct,  but  made  no  attempt  to  count 
iem.  The  world,  says  these  are  very  good,  and  they  certainly 
dfil  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  that  church — 


“  Keep  the  interior  dark,”  which  is  easily  applicable  to 
attendants,  I  think. 

La  Giralda. — This  glorious  tower  was  built  700  years  ago,  and 
stands  350  feet  in  height,  50  feet  square  at  the  base,  and 
surmounted  by  a  female  figure  in  bronze,  14  feet  high,  and 
bearing  a  banner  which  catches  the  wind  ;  so  that  in  spite  of 
the  great  weight  of  the  vane  “  Giralda,”  it  turns  round  at  the 
slightest  breeze,  a  quality  which  even  Scotcli  weathercocks 
are  not  supposed  to  excel. 

Another  Arabian  monument  at  Seville  is  the  Alcazar,  the 
palace  of  the  Moorish  kings,  and  a  residence  of  the  now  reigning 
sovereign  ;  although  perhaps,  like  Holyrood,  it  might  be  found 
wanting  in  many  things  if  the  Court  designed  to  take  a  holiday 
there.  It  is,  however,  delightfully  gorgeous  and  harmonious 
in  its  colouring,  and  affords  a  rare  pleasure  to  the  most  critical 
beholder.  This  is  the  Court  of  the  Maidens,  because  it  is  said 
the  Moorish  sovereign  chose  his  wives,  fifty  rich  and  fifty  poor, 
all  the  young  ladies  of  Seville  passing  in  review  here  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Hall  of  Ambassadors  is  perfectly  glorious  in  its  delicate- 
lace-like  ornaments  and  the  rich  colour  of  its  exquisite 
azulejos.  I  cannot  here  take  you  over  the  detail  of  its  courts, 
as  the  palace  is  really  a  restored  Alhambra,  a  want  so  much  felt 
in  the  Granada  Castle.  Within,  all  is  still  fresh  and  brilliant 
with  light  and  colour,  more  like  a  scene  from  the  “  Arabian 
Nights”  or  the  wonderful  creation  of  a  kaleidoscope,  a  fretwork 
partly  of  flowers  and  geometrical  patterns  covering  every  arch. 

Behind  the  Alcazar,  approached  by  a  separate  entrance,  are 
its  lovely  gardens,  laid  out  by  Charles,  the  Fifth,  an  absolute 
blaze  of  sunshine  and  beauty,  where,  between  myrtle  hedges 
and  terraces  lined  with  brilliant  tulips  and  ranunculuses, 
fountains  spring  up  on  either  side,  and,  gradually  rising,  unite- 
and  dance  through  the  flowers.  Those  gardens  are  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  pleasant  to  stroll  through ;  quite  a  number  of 
baths  and  fish  ponds ;  one  is  shown  where  Phillip  the  Fifth  used 
to  pass  his  valuable  time  fishing  with  a  bit  of  string,  a  worm 
at  one  end,  and  of  course  a  fool  at  the  other. 

Leaving  Seville  with  regret,  we  turn  our  faces  to  Cordova,  a 
quiet,  dull  old  city,  strikingly  a  city  of  the  past.  The  cathedral, 
with  its  internal  mosque,  is  the  great  attraction.  The  build¬ 
ing  covers  a  .very  large  extent  of  ground,  being  nearly 'as  great 
as  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome.  From  the  court  you  step  with  bewilder¬ 
ment  into  a  roofed-in  forest  of  pillars,  where  you  may  truly  lose 
your  way  amongst  the  1,000  pillars  still  standing  of  the  original 
1,200,  each  composed  of  a  single  block  of  marble,  the  spoils  of 
the  world.  The  character  of  the  various  pillars  differs  as  to. 
their  origin  in  colour,  thickness,  and  material.  Jasper,  por¬ 
phyry,  serpentine,  and  every  variety  of  marble  is  gathered 
together  in  this  great  labyrinth  of  twenty-nine  naves  the  one 
way,  and  nineteen  the  other. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  leave,  Spain  without  a  few 
words  on  what  is  erroneously  called  its  national  sport — bull¬ 
fighting.  As  it  was  not  devised  as  a  popular  amusement,  but 
took  its  inspiration  and  received  its  life-character  and  motif 
from  the  grandeur  and  chivalry  of  mediaeval  Spain,  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  and  incidentally  a  thing  of  Spain.  It  is  at  once  to  the 
Spaniard  what  the  drama  is  to  the  French,  what  the  Turf  is. 
to  the  British.  It  is  a  tragedy  in  three  acts  between  man  and 
animal — the  animal,  clothed  with  tremendous  strength,  the  man 
with  agility  and  science,  born  of  early  training  and  nerve.  The 
animal  perhaps  has  most  of  our  sympathy.  A  master  hand  has 
described  him  :  — 

“His  eyes  are  jet,  and  they  are  set  in  crystal  rays  of  snow, 

But  now  they  stare  with  one  red  glare  of  brass  upon  the  foe 

His  neck  is  massy,  like  the  trunk  of  some  old  knotted  tree> 

Where  on  the  monster’s  shaggy  mane  liked  billows  curled 
you  see. 
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“  His  legs  are  short,  his  hams  are  thick,  his  hoofs  are  black 
as  night, 

Like  a  strong  flail  he  holds  his  tail  in  fierceness  of  his 
might ; 

Like  something  molten  out  of  iron,  or  hewn  forth  from 
the  rock, 

Haspado  of  Zaramna  stands  to  bide  the  Alcayde’s  shock.” 

These  same  animals  have,  however,  uses  different  from  the 
Ebull-ring,  and  of  a  much  more  peaceful  nature.  This  view  of 
oxen  ploughing,  a  scene  peculiar  to  Scotch  eyes,  but  in  Eastern 
lands  common,  as  they  are  more  plentiful  than  horses  and  better 
adapted  to  this  kind  of  work.  The  plough  is  wooden  and  home¬ 
made,  and  shows  the  conservatism  of  the  Spaniard  in  clinging 
to  implements  which  recall  classical  antiquity.  The  ox  not 
■only  aids  in  the  tillage,  but  helps  as  well  on  the  threshing- 
iloor,  where  on  the  hard  clay  ground  the  grain  is  trodden  out 
-by  his  feet.  And  with  this  view  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  at  San  Sebastian — I  must  finish,  and  leave  Spain  with 
iregret,  a  land  of  sad  tradition,  whose  very  blessings  have  been 
its  ruin ;  a  land  the  tramp  of  whose  soldiery  often  brought 
tremor  to  the  hearts  of  Europe,  and  whose  galleys  at  one  time 
ruled,  the  waves.  But  although  the  sea  waves  still  break  on 
its  shores,  though  its  sunny  plains  are  still  fertile,  its  glory  has 
■departed,  and  the  race  which  gave  us  a  new  world  lives  now 
■only  on  the  proud  traditions  of  its  past.  W.  J.  B.  Halley. 

- - — ♦ - 

LETTERS  FROM  A  SUCCESSFUL  PHOTOGRAPHER  TO  HIS 

SON. 

III. 

Dear  John, — Of  course  I  know  that  you  must  have  cameras,  but 
I  thought  I  fitted  you  out  with  one  of  the  best  when  I  bought  you  a 
quadruple-extension-do-’em-while-you-wait  £50  outfit,  and  I  don’t  see 
why  I  should  pay  for  your  gesetzlich-geschutzf-Deutschreichs-post 
■500  marks  outfit.  When  you’ve  lived  as  long  as  I  have  you’ll  know 
that  whilst  this  old  country  is  going  to  the  dogs  and  fast  losing  its 
trade,  it  can  still  turn  out  one  or  two  good  things  if  you  like  to  pay 
for  them.  It’s  no  use  telling  me  that  all  the  other  students  have  got 
this  set,  because  that  doesn’t  mean  that  you  can  turn  out  better 
■work  with  a  German  made  camera  than  an  English  one. 

It  isn’t  so  much  the  camera  as  the  fool  behind  it  that  makes  the 
mistakes.  This  isn’t  original,  I  know,  but  there’s  a  lot  of  truth  in  it, 
and  I  want  you  to  try  and  begin  to  learn  that  French  or  German 
polish  if  laid  op  thick  enough  can  hide  a  lot  of  raw  wood,  and  that 
aniline  dye  stained  bellows  don’t  always  mean  the  best  mcrocco,  ana 
■as  long  as  your  bellows  are  light,  the  colour  or  material  don’t  matter. 

You  remind  me  of  a  fellow  named  Doall,  who  was  a  friend  of  mine, 
twenty  vears  ago.  He’d  a  grand  idea  that  he  could  make  things  and 
the  best  material  turned  out  the  best  work.  He  and  I  were  operators 
for  Reigates,  the  big  view  people,  and  we  found  our  own  outfits.  We 
had  to  send  in  a  whole  plate,  a  half  plate,  and  stereo  of  the  same 
place  every  day,  and  not  less  than  four  sets  everv  day.  Well,  I 
-started  with  an  old  whole  plate  camera  that  was  probably  used  by 
Noah  or  Shem,  or  at  any  rate  by  Daguerre.  It  weighed  about 
281bs.,  and  had  more  wood  in  it  than  would  make  my  coffin,  this  I 
fitted  for  half  plates  and  stereo  work,  and  I  used  the  cheapest  single 
lenses  I  could  get,  they  cost  me  abcnt  £4  all  told  for  the  four.  Doall 
had  a  brand  new  outfit,  he’d  made  himself,  it  weighed  less  than 
•six  pounds,  and  was  all  polish  and  brass  and  he’d  got  a  Dallmeyer,  a 
Ross,  two  Derogys,  besides  Lerebours,  Stemheils  and  other  lenses, 
about  eleven  in  all. 

Well,  we  started,  I  went  on  the  South  Coast,  and  Doall  did  the 
East.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  and  mind  you  we  only  got  forty 
shillings  a  week,  and  paid  all  our  own  expenses,  I  got  a  rise  of  five 
shillings,  and  Doall  got  the  hump,  for  the  firm  were  always  grumbling 
at  him.  Mind  you  we  did  not  develop  our  own  negatives,  we 
merely  exposed  the  plates  and  sent  ’em  up  to  the  firm,  and  they  did 
the  rest,  and  somehow  Doall’s  plates  were  always  wrong,  fogged  or 
light  struck,  and  he’d  got  to  do  half  over  again. 

Well,  he  said  that  it  was  the  camera  that  was  wrong,  and  he  went 
to  old  Jonathan  Fallowfields  in  the  Lower  Marsh,  Lambeth,  and  he 


got  one  of  the  nicest  outfits  I  ever  saw.  He  paid  something  over 
£12  for  the  whole  plate,  and  bought  a  half  plate  at  £8  and  a  stereo  | 
at  £6,  and  started  again,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  got  the  sack  i 

I  never  could  figure  out  quite  where  his  profit  would  come  m, 
considering  he  was  only  getting  £2  per  week  and  paying  his  own 
expenses.  Still  you  know  that  Doall  was  head  of  our  developing 
room  for  two  years  before  he  died.  I  only  paid  him  30s.  a  week 
and  lent  him  more  money  than  I  care  to  think  about  new.  It’s  om 
of  those  things  that  I  don’t  cai-e  to  dwell  on,  because  it  makes  na 
look  like  a  fool. 

I  just  tell  you  this,  so  that  you  should  not  think  that  the  camer.i 
has  got  anything  to  do  with  your  failures. 

Gubbins  is  cross  again.  I’m  sorry.  I  wish  when  you  want  us  to  I 
try  something  new  you’d  write  me,  and  not  to  Gubbins,  he’s  a 
good  operator,  but  a  mighty  sight  too  believing,  although  I  do  think 
you’re  trying  him  pretty  hard ;  what  with  your  dry  plate  making 
your  saloon  and  your  new  developer,  he’s  beginning  to  get  a  bit  o] 
a  doubt.  I’m  sorry  for  this,  because  I  should  like  one  at  leastl 
besides  your  Ma  to  think  that  you’d  got  some  brains. 

Your  fool  developer  with  Edinol  acetone  sulphate  and  hypo— 
which  you  said  would  let  us  cut  down  exposures  to  one-fiftieth  o 
what  we  have  been  giving  has  just  cost  Gubbins  more  re-sits  than  ht j 
has  ever  had  for  this  last  fifteen  years.  He’s  very  sore,  because  yoi 
know  that  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  he  pride 
himself  on  it  is  that  he  never  has  to  ask  a  sitter  to  re-sit  on  account  o 
a  bad  negative. 

Of  course,  occasionally,  as  he  says,  we  get  some  conceited  Miss 
who  wants  to  be  made  a  Venus,  when  she’s  a  Hecate,  and  then  there’ 
trouble.  But  Gubbins  doesn’t  take  this  to  himself,  but  puts  it  al 
down  to  “  that  fool  of  a  retoucher,  who  don’t  know  a  bull  frog  froE 
a  cow’s  horn  ” — and  he’s  been  trying  your  developer  and  cutting  hi 1 
exposures  down,  and  all  he’s  got  is  fog,  and  the  girl  in  his  room  say 
that  she’s  going,  because  she  won’t  stand  his  language  any  longer. 

You  know  this  girl,  at  least  Gubbins  says  you  do,  her  name’s  Lily; 
and  she’s  red  hair  and  a  creamy  complexion,  and  he  says  she  think 
a  lot  of  you,  or  used  to,  but  now  she’s  going,  and  thinks  you’re 
fool  when  you  make  poor  man  Gubbins  use  such  language.  Of  cours 
I  don’t  take  any  notice  of  the  girls  we  have,  only  I  do  think  that  Lil ! 
was  the  nicest  looking  and  the  smartest  girl  we’d  got  about  the  plac< 
and  I’m  sorry  she’s  going. 

This  is  the  result  of  your  new  developer ! 

Of  course  vqu  may  ask  what’s  all  this  got  to  do  with  my  stumpin 
up  for  your  new  outfit.  Of  course  I  don’t  expect  you  to  see  tl 
connection  at  once,  though  anybody  with  any  brains  would ;  but 
points  out  to  you  that  there  is  yet  some  good  in  the  old  ways,  ar  j 
that  new  things  and  bright  things  do  not  always  mean  the  best 
things.  I' 

What  does  it  matter  to  you  cr  to  me  for  that  matter,  th 
Gubbins  or  Lily  has  got  badly  stained  fingers,  provided  that  th 
know  that  the  old  standard  formula  of  pyro  will  with  a  giv 
exposure  produce  a  given  result,  that  is,  will  produce  a  negat 
tnat  can  bring  in  10s.  with  40  per  cent,  profit.  No,  you  can  take 
from  me  that  for  the  future  we  are  quite  content  to  stick  to  the  < 
pyro  developer,  the  old  plates,  the  old  lenses  and  cameras,  and  tl 
we  don’t  want  your  new  art  or  new  articles.  As  I  said  before 
long  as  we  can  show  40  per  cent,  on  a  good  turnover  we’ll  risk 
and  let  you  do  the  experimenting,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  I  doi 
foot  your  bills. — Your  affectionate  father, 

Aquarius  Smith. 

- ♦— - 

The  Sun’s  Heat  given  out  by  Contraction. — One  of  the  good  boc 
written  in  1901  by  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  in  untechnical  language, 
“The  Earth’s  Beginning.”  In  the  appendix  are  a  few  sectic 
giving  the  mode  of  reaching  some  of  the  astronomical  results  tl 
interest  all  readers,  and  the  methods  of  obtaining  them,  which  v 
especially  interest  those  having  enough  knowledge  of  the  mathemat  • 
to  follow  the  calculations.  In  one  of  these  sections  is  found, 
mathematical  expression  for  the  sun’s  heat  given  out  by  contract! . 
Two  conclusions  are  reached,  which  we  give  in  the  words  ot 
author,  as  follows: — “The  energy  liberated  in  the  contraction  of  - 
sun  from  infinity  to  its  present  dimensions  would,  if  turned  into  he 
suffice  to  raise  47.000,000  globes  of  water  each  having  the  same  m  * 
as  the  sun  through  1  deg.  Fahr.” 
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OME  OBSERVATORIES  AND  OBSERVERS,  PAST  AND 
PRESENT.* 

I. 

The  purpose  for  which  we  are  assembled  to-day  directs  our  at- 
ltion  to  the  oldest  and  noblest  of  the  sciences,  as  it  is  sometimes 
led,  and  to  the  methods  and  appliances  which  have  at  one  time  or 
ither  been  developed  for  its  cultivation  and  further  extension, 
the  one  hand  it  is  true  that  we  may  trace  backward  the  history 
our  science  until  its  early  beginnings  are  lost  in  the  mists  and 
idows  of  prehistoric  antiquity,  while,  on  the  other,  when  we  com- 
e  all  that  has  been  accomplished  towards  unravelling  the  mysteries 
the  universe  with  the  infinitely  great  unknown,  we  must  feel  that 
<  science  of  astronomy  is  even  now  in  its  infancy. 

in  astronomical  observatory  is  an  institution  which  doubtless 
i  Pires  the  average  man  with  much  respect.  Here  he  sees  a  build- 
r]  of  peculiar  construction,  containing  a  telescope  of  more  or  less 
i  )osing  dimensions.  Here  the  astronomer  is  supposed  to  pass  his 
>z  hts,  predicting  the  weather  or  otherwise  inquiring  into  the  secrets 
•c  nature. 

^  t  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  not  be  unprofitable  to-day  to 
r  j  somewhat  into  the  history  and  evolution  of  astronomical  obser- 
\ories,  and  to  glance  briefly  over  the  careers  of  a  few  of  those 
V)  have  been  instrumental  in  developing  the  science  of  astronomy 
a  ve  have  it  now. 

he  earliest  astronomical  observations  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
l‘p  called  for  no  observatory  as  we  understand  the  term.  No 
scoPes  or  instruments  of  precision  existed.  All  that  was  required 
\i  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  heavens,  and  careful  attention  on 
f!  part  of  the  observer.  It  is  to  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  that 
vv  are  chiefly  indebted  for  these  early  beginnings.  Their  priests 
a  ear  to  have  given  these  matters  their  very  careful  attention. 
Epses  and  the  movements  of  the  planets  claimed  their  special 
a  ce.  The  grouping  of  the  stars  int6  constellations,  and  such  data 
a:  ould  be  gathered  from  watching  their  times  of  rising  and  setting 
we  subjects  of  earnest  study.  In  Egypt,  particularly,  the  connection 
oAe  heliacal  rising,  as  it  is  called,  of  Sirius  with  the  overflow  of  the 
IS;  was  for  thousands  .of  years  an  object  of  attention  on  the  part 
oi  he  priests. 

be  accuracy  with  which  the  pyramids  are  placed  with  respect 
tche  points  of  the  compass,  together  with  other  details  of  their 
cc  truction  give  some  plausibility  to  the  hypothesis  that  they  were 
i'gned  with  the  view  to  some  kind  of  astronomical  observation, 
h  ther  words,  that  we  may  look  upon  them  as  astronomical  obser¬ 
ve  ries  built  thousands  of  years  ago.  Probably,  however,  such 
jl  rvation  as  took  place  here  had  to  do  simply  with  the  correct 
ontation  of  the  structure,  and  was  designed  for  no  more  scien- 
ti  purpose. 

is  to  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  to  Hipparchus,  150  years 
b<  re  Christ,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  successful  effort  to 
10 1  a  science  of  astronomy.  The  perfection  of  this  science,  and  the 
P(  ibility  of  future  prediction  of  the  positions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
pl  ets,  and  of  the  occurrence  of  eclipses  called  for  the  construction 
histruments  and  for  a  higher  degree  of  precision  in  observation. 

ie  first  astronomical  observatory  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
‘e  e  was  established  bjr  Ptolemy  Sotor  in  connection  with  the  famous 
Aiemy  at  Alexandria.  The  descriptions  which  have  come  down 
tc  s  °f  tbe  instruments  and  methods  in  use  here  are  in  some  respects 
pi  okingly  meagre,  but  we  are  doubtless  quite  safe  in  assuming 
they  represented  the  very  best  which  the  science  and  skill 
jfnat  day  could  produce.  At  all  events,  with  the  aid  of  observa- 
made  here  and  at  Rhodes  by  Hipparchus,  astronomical  science 
*  so  ^ar  perfected  that  very  little  improvement  was  made  during 
thpext  1,500  years. 

[ith  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  took  place  a 
Responding  decline  and  fall  in  scientific  activity.  Such  learn- 
n  as  survived  found  refuge  in  the  monasteries.  But  little  re- 
Tt  was  found  for  heathen  science  which  was  placed  in  the 
>a?  category  with  the  religion  of  heathenism.  Much,  if  not 
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all,  of  the  ground  already  gained  by  the  Greeks  would  probably 
have  been  lost  but  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Mohammedan 
conquerors.  We  find  the  Arabian  Khalips  and  the  Mongol  Khans 
assembling  learned  men  at  their  courts  irrespective  of  religious 
creeds,  and  building  observatories  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  never 
before  thought  of,  at  Bagdad,  at  Mokattan,  at  Samarkand,  and 
elsewhere.  Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  of  these  was  that  constructed 
by  the  astronomer  Nassir  Ed  din  at  Meragha,  North-West  Persia, 
A.D.  1260.  Here  were  brought  together  all  of  the  scientific  books 
which  could  be  found  throughout  the  empire.  The  most  noted 
astronomers  were  assembled,  and  buildings  and  instruments  were 
constructed  regardless  of  expense.  So  much  prodigality  finally  alarmed 
the  monarch,  but  we  are  told  that  he  was  persuaded  to  go  on  with 
the  enterprise  by  representations  showing  the  great  profit  which 
might  be  expected  from  the  investment.  In  fact,  the  most  potent 
arguments  advanced  in  those  days  for  the  cultivation  of  astronomy 
were  found  in  the  fact  that  the  tables  of  Ptolemy  had  become  so 
unreliable  that  the  predictions  of  the  astrologers  could  no  longer  be 
depended  on. 

The  Greeks  produced  comparatively  few  observers,  but  many  philo¬ 
sophers.  It  better  suited  their  genius  to  evolve  systems  from  their 
own  brain,  often  without  much  reference  to  the  facts  of  nature.  The 
Arabs,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  have  had  a  taste  for  observation 
but  were  able  to  make  but  little  use  of  the  data  so  obtained. 

In  astronomy,  though  they  made  some  improvements  in  detail,  they 
were  afraid  to  wander  far  from  the  beaten  path.  They  added  little  to 
the  science  as  developed  by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  a  thousand  years 
before  their  time ;  but  the  great  service  which  they  rendered,  and 
for  which  we  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude,  consisted  in  preserving 
the  science  from  extinction  until  such  time  as  a  more  progressive 
people  were  ready  to  take  hold  of  it  and  carry  it  to  the  degree  of 
advancement  where  we  find  it  to-day. 

With  the  advent  of  that  indefinite  period  called  the  renaissance 
we  find  observatories  appearing  in  various  places,  chiefly  in  Germany, 
at  first.  The  most  celebrated  of  these,  and  the  one  where  more  was 
accomplished  towards  advancing  astronomical  science  than  anywhere 
else  was  the  celebrated  Uraniburg  of  Tycho  Brahe. 

Tycho’s  interest  in  astronomy  was  aroused  by  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  which  occurred  when  he  was  a  lad  of  fourteen.  The  fact  that 
it  took  place  at  the  time  predicted  made  a  profound  impression  on 
his  mind.  His  pocket  money  went  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
instruments,  and,  instead  of  giving  his  energies  to  the  study  of 
law  as  he  was  supposed  to  do,  he  passed  his  nights  in  studying  the 
heavens.  After  various  wanderings  and  adventures,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  lost  his  nose  in  a  duel,  and  incurred  the  hostility  of 
his  family  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  peasant,  he  ultimately  found 
favour  with  King  Frederick  II.  of  Denmark.  That  monarch  conferred 
upon  Tycho  a  liberal  income,  and  gave  him  as  a  site  for  his  observatory 
the  island  of  Hveen,  not  far  from  Copenhagen.  Here  was  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  structure,  August  8th,  1576,  and  here  was  brought 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  then  attainable  the  instruments 
and  methods  of  exact  astronomy. 

These  methods  were  essentially  those  practised  by  the  Greeks  1600 
years  earlier.  Many  improvements  in  detail  were  introduced  and  new 
forms  of  instruments  devised.  Thanks  to  the  skill  of  the  mechanicians 
who  constructed  the  instruments  and  that  of  the  observers  who 
employed  them,  a  degree  of  precision  was  reached  never  before 
attained.  Of  equal  importance  was  the  close  application  to  the 
routine  duty  of  observation,  which  led  to  the  accumulation  of  a 
mass  of  material  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  future  development 
of  the  science. 

On  the  death  of  his  patron,  Tycho,  for  some  reason,  found  himself 
out  of  favour  at  court.  His  income  was  stopped,  and  having  expended 
the  greater  part  of  his  private  fortune  in  his  astronomical  enterprises, 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  Denmark.  This  was,  on  the  whole, 
fortunate  for  astronomy,  for  Tycho  was  thus  brought  in  contact  with 
Kepler,  then  a  young  man.  To  what  extent  Kepler's  enthusiasm  for 
astronomy  was  due  to  Tycho’s  influence  is  uncertain.  However  this 
may  be,  Kepler’s  protracted  investigation  which  resulted  in  his  three 
famous  laws  could  hardly  have  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue 
without  the  fine  series  of  observations  of  the  planets  which  thus 
came  into  his  possession. 
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These  laws  again  formed  a  starting  point  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
epoch-making  researches  by  which  the  law  of  universal  gravitation 
was  established.  Possibly  the  genius  of  Newton  might  hive  triumphed 
over  all  obstacles,  even  if  Kepler  had  never  lived,  but  the  task  would 
have  been  much  greater. 

Tycho  found  another  Royal  patron  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  II.,  but  his  life  soon  after  terminated  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  fifty-five. 

Unlike  Hipparchus  or  Copernicus  or  Kepler  or  Newton,  the  name 
of  Tycho  Brahe  is  not  associated  with  any  great  epoch-making  dis¬ 
covery.  He  proposed  a  somewhat  absurd  system  to  explain  the 
planetary  motions,  which  apparently  no  one  took  very  seriously. 
Tycho’s  contribution  to  astronomical  science  was  that  of  a  careful, 
painstaking,  conscientious  observer. 

Philosophers  may  find  great  satisfaction  in  evolving  from  their 
inner  consciousness  elaborate  systems  of  creation.  Like  Descartes 
they  may  consider  it  of  small  importance  to  show  how  the  universe 
is  made  unless  they  can  show  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  it  could 
not  have  been  made  otherwise,  but  science  is  not  advanced  by  any 
such  process.  We  must  endeavour  to  find  out  what  are  the  facts, 
and  then  by  induction  determine,  if  possible,  the  underlying  principles 
and  laws. 

All  exact  astronomy  must-  have  for  its  basis  an  accumulation  of 
carefully  observed  facts.  Usually  this  is  not  the  kind  of  work  which 
brings  its  votaries  into  popular  notice.  But  the  workman  who  lays 
deep  and  sure  the  foundation  of  a  palace  performs  quite  as  important 
a  service  as  the  artist  who,  designs  the  statue  to  adorn  its  topmost 
pinnacle. 

Seventy-five  years  after  the  time  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
Denmark  produced  another  of  those  great  men  whose  activity  in  the 
field  of  observational  astronomy  was  destined  to  make  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  future  of  the  science. 

Roemer  was  born  at  Aarhuus,  Jutland,  September  21,  1644,  died 
at  Copenhagen,  September  23,  1710.  He  was  therefore  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Newton. 

Roemer’s  name  is  more  commonly  associated  with  his  great  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  fact  that  light  requires  a  measurable  time  to  make  its 
journey  through  space. 

Uraniburg  the  scene  of  Tycho’s  activities  had  disappeared  from 
the  earth.  After  Tycho’s  departure  the  peasants  had  pulled  down 
the  buildings  and  carried  away  the  stones  for  use  elsewhere.  Only 
the  foundations  remained  to  mark  the  spot  where  Tycho  had  passed 
the  most  important  part  cf  his  life,  and  where  he  had  left  the  greater 
part  of  his  private  fortune.  For  the  purpose  of  accurately  locating 
this  place  before  the  disappearance  of  its  last  traecs,  Picard  the 
illustrious  French  astronomer  made  the  journey  to  Denmark  in  1671. 
Roemer,  then  27  years  of  age,  assisted  in  this  work  and  at  its  con¬ 
clusion  accompanied  Picard  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  nine 
years.  It  was  during  this  period,  that  Roemer,  while  engaged  in 
studying  the  motions  of  Jupiter’s  satellites,  noticed  the  peculiarity 
which  led  to  his  great  discovery.  It  was  found  that  when  the  earth 
was  in  that  part  of  its  orbit  which  brought  it  nearest  to  Jupiter, 
the  eclipse  occurred  earlier  than  the  time  predicted,  while  the 
opposite  was  the  case  when  the  planet  was  farthest  from  us.  Roemer’s 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  was  the  true  one,  viz.,  that  the  light 
from  the  planet  having  farther  to  travel  in  the  latter  case,  required 
a  longer  time  for  its  journey.  This  explanation  appeared  altogether 
too  radical  a  departure  from  accepted  ideas  and  it  was  rejected  by 
most  of  Roemer’s  contemporaries.  Newton  and  Huyghens  seem  to 
have  been  almost  the  only  ones  to  accept  it.  It  was  necessary  that 
Bradley,  fifty  years  later,  should  rediscover  it  under  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  aspect  before  it  found  general  acceptance. 

It  was  in  1681  that  Roemer  returned  to  Copenhagen.  After 
Tycho’s  departure,  an  observatory  had  been  built  in  the  city.  This 
was  a  wooden  tower  115  feet  in  height.  The  observing  rooms  at 
the  top  were  reached  by  means  of  a  spiral  avenue  winding  around 
the  interior.  It  is  related  that  on  various  occasions  Peter  the  Great 
of  Russia  rode  to  the  top  of  the  tower  on  horseback,  and  even  that 
the  Empress  Katherine  occasionally  made  the  journey  in  a  four 
wheeled  chariot  drawn  by  six  horses. 

We  may  very  well  believe  that  Roemer  found  this  structure  poorly 


adapted  to  his  form  of  instruments,  and  that  he  found  it  uecetw;i 
to  remove  first  to  a  room  in  his  private  house.  Afterwards 
observatory  was  built  under  his  direction  outside  the  city  on  h 
in  accordance  with  modern  ideas. 

This  was  a  period  of  transition  from  methods  and  instruna 
which  had  come  down  from  the  days  of  Hipparchus  to  those  ! 
use  to-day.  The  invention  of  the  telescope,  of  tin-  pendulum  clc 
of  the  vernier  and  the  micrometer,  produc'd  a  revolution  in 
astronomy  of  precision,  and  we  find  Roemer  and  his  former  patr 
Picard,  occupying  places  in  the  front  rank  of  this  movement.  ’ 
instruments  erected  by  Roemer  in  his  new  observatory  were  in 
essential  respects  the  equatorial,  the  transit  circle,  and  the  pr 
vertical  of  to-day. 

To  attempt  mentioning  all  of  the  observatories  which  have  < 
tributed  to  the  advancement  of  astronomical  science,  would  give  1  v 
discourse  the  character  merely  of  a  dry  catalogue  of  names 
dates.  Before  considering  more  particularly  the  development 
astronomy  in  our  own  country,  there  are,  however,  three  of 
great  observatories  of  Europe  which  call  for  at  least  a  passing  not[ 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  observatories  of  Paris,  Greenwich,  .4 
Pulkova  are  in  each  case  characteristic  cf  the  age  and  countn-  , 
which  these  institutions  belong. 

The  beginnings  of  this  Paris  Observatory  furnish  an  admin  > 
illustration  of  Dickens’  phrase,  “how  net  to  do  it.”  In  Gra fe 
History  of  Physical  Astronomy  we  read,  “  The  Royal  Obsei  - 
tory  cf  Paris  was  commenced  in  1667  but  was  not  finished  u  L 
1671.  It  was  a  building  of  great  magnificence  designed  7 
Claude  Perrault,  the  famous  architect  of  the  Louvre,  but  it  j 
constructed  without  due  regard  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  < 
intended.  It  consisted  of  a  quadrangular  pile  Hanked  by  two  masii 
towers.  No  means  were  provided  for  enabling  the  astronomer  > 
observe  the  celestial  bodies  at  all  altitudes,  nor  was  it  possible  > 
repair  the  omission,  on  account  of  the  enormous  thickness  of  a 
walls.”  Dominique  Cassine,  who  had  arrived  in  France  in  the  vr 
1669,  commenced  his  labours  at  the  Observatory  on  the  14thd 
September,  1671.  It  is  important  to  remark,  however,  that  no  spe  .1 
duties  were  assigned  to  him  in  connection  with  that  establishm  v 
nor  did  he  derive  any  emoluments  from  the  French  Governmen  a. 
consideration  of  Ins  services  as  an  astronomical  observer.  His  supt  1- 
tendence  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  naturally  suggested  by  e 
position  which  lie  occupied  as  first  astronomer  of  France,  but  .s. 
duties  were  altogether  discretionary.  The  consequence  was  tha  o> 
definite  plan  of  observation  was  projected,  by  the  undeviatii.g  adher  e 
to  which  the  advantages  of  a  national  observatory  can  alone  be  reali  1. 

I11  short,  a  monumental  building  was  erected  without  any  refer  :e- 
to  the  requirements  of  observation  and  the  services  of  a  bril  it. 
scientist  were  secured,  but  who  unfortunately  was  by  no  mas. 
abreast  of  the  times  in  what  pertained  to  practical  astronomy.  It, 
is  probably  well  within  the  truth  to  say  that  one-fourth  of  the  m  y 
here  lavished  merely  in  show  and  ornament,  expended  unde  ie 
direction  of  Picard1  might  have  produced  four  times  as  valuable  r  ts 
in  the  way  of  furthering  astronomical  science. 

The  early  history  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory  forms  a  sti  ig, 
contrast  to  the  above.  The  problem  of  determining  the  longitu  at 
sea  was  at  this  period  one  of  great  importance.  Large  rewards  id 
been  offered  by  various  governments  for  its  practical  solution. 

In  1675  a  Frenchman  who  called  himself  Le  Seur  de  St.  P  i’6, 
claimed  to  be  in  possession  of  a  practical  method  easy  of  applica U 
and  applied  to  the  English  Government  for  the  promised  rev 
His  method  was  the  process,  now  well  understood,  of  employing 
distance  of  the  moon  from  one  or  more  stars.  The  matter  was  ref 
to  a  committee  of  which  Flamsteed  was  a  member  and  whose  op  t® 
as  an  expert  naturally  decided  the  action  to  be  taken.  Flam  ed 
reported  that  in  the  condition  of  the  science  at  that  time  the  mi°d 

ies 
tot 


was  not  available,  as  the  computed  place  of  the  moon  was  some! 
as  much  as  12'  in  error  and  the  positions  of  the  fixed  stars  wen 
known  closer  than  51  or  6(.  A  longitude  so  determined  might  rte' 
fore  be  in  error  by  some  hundreds  of  miles.  The  mafter  was  bri 
to  the  attention  of  the  King,  Charles  II.,  and  for  once  at  least, 
worthless  monarch  gave  his  attention  to  serious  matters  long  er 
to  perform  an  act  which  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  t 
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ountry  and  the  Avorld.  June  2nd,  1675,  a  Royal  warrant  for  building 
n  Observatory  was  issued,  “in  order  to  the  finding  out  of  the 
mgitude,  for  perfecting  navigation  and  astronomy.”  Flamsteed  was 
ppointed  Astronomer  Royal  with  the  princely  salary  of  £100  per 
car.  This  was  subject  to  a  tax  of  £10,  and  lest  time  should  hang 
eavilv,  it  was  required  that  the  astronomer  should  instruct  two 
oys  from  Christ  Church  Hospital.  With  corresponding  prodigality, 
le  sum  of  £500  was  appropriated  for  building  the  Observatory, 
'.esides  this,  the  King  allowed  bricks  from  Tilbury  Fort  and  some 
ood,  iron,  and  lead  from  a  gate  house  demolished  in  the  Tower. 
To  instruments  were  provided  for,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  assistance 
scept  what  Flamsteed  calls  a  “  surley  labourer.”  We  can  very  well 
elieve  Flamsteed's  statement  that  he  earned  his  salary  by  labour 
arder  than  threshing 

This  was  the  humble  beginning  of  that  institution  Avhich  has 
mtributed  more  than  any  other  to  the  progress  of  exact  astronomy 
tiring  the  past  200  years. 

Like  the  Paris  Observatory,  that  of  Pulkova  Avas  built  and  equipped 
■gardless  of  expense,  by  an  autocrat.  Here,  hoAvever,  the  similarity 
:  the  two  cases  comes  to  an  end.  At  Pulkova  the  matter  Avas  entrusted 
>  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  astronomers  then  living, 
William  Struve.  Every  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  best  and  most 
icurate  instruments  which  science  and  skill  could  produce.  When 
lese  were  ready  for  service  they  were  placed  in  charge  of  an  able 
irps  of  astronomers,  Avith  results  which  have  more  than  justified  the 
isdom  of  the  Imperial  founder  and  of  the  successive  directors. 

The  Greemvich  Observatory  has  grown  up  from  small  beginnings, 
Idle  that  of  Pulkova  may  be  said  to  have  been  made  to  order, 
ach  has  been,  and  is  hoav,  a  credit  to  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  beginnings  of  physical  science  in  America  have  been  compared 
the  birth  of  Minerva,  as  she  sprang  fully  armed  from  the  brain  of 
we.  The  simultaneous  appearance  in  Philadelphia  of  Franklin, 
ittenhouse,  and  William  Smith,  men  Avho  were  entitled  to  a  place 
nong  the  world’s  leaders,  at  once  brought  this  country  to  the  notice 
the  scientists  of  England  and  France. 

It  is  true  that  astronomy  had  not  been  entirely  neglected  before 
ie  advent  of  Rittenhouse.  In  1740  we  find  John  Winthrop  of 
arvard  College  observing  a  transit  of  Mercury  and  publishing  his 
suits  in  the  “Philosophical  Transactions.”  Again,  in  1761,  Win- 
rop  was  sent  at  public  expense  to  Newfoundland,  for  the  purpose 
observing  the  transit  of  Venus.  In  1769  Winthrop  had  another 
iportunity  to  observe  this  phenomenon ;  but  it  was  in  Philadelphia, 
e  home  of  the  three  distinguished  men  above  mentioned,  and 
here  the  Philosophical  Society  furnisned  a  basis  for  organised  effort 
at  the  greatest  interest  was  aroused  in  this  approaching  event, 
le  transit  in  question  Avas  due  on  the  3rd  cf  June,  1769,  and  as  an 
iportunity  would  then  be  offered  for  a  solution  of  the  important 
oblem  of  the  sun’s  distance,  an  opportunity  not  to  be  had  again 
r  a  period  of  105  years,  it  was  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance 
at  this  one  should  be  made  the  most  of. 

C.  L.  Doolittle. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

a  James  Blyth,  Bart.,  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  us  a  copy 
the  folloAving  letter,  which  he  recently  sent  to  the  “  Times,”  and 
lich  .appeared  in  that  journal  :  — 

“  That  the  consolidation  and  welfare  of  the  Empire  is  the  chief 
d  which  speakers  and  writers,  without  distinction  of  party, 
ve  had  in  AueAv  during  the  all-absoibing  contiwersy  of  the  past  six 
mths  must  be  generally  admitted.  The  means  by  Avhich  that  d-esir- 
le  end  may  be  reached  is,  however,  the  subject  of  the  most  strenuous 
nflict;  and  this  brings  in  the  great  danger  that,  amid  the  turmoil 
11  agitating  the  country,  we  may  lose  sight  of  those  other  methods 
bettering  our  commercial  position  concerning  Avhich  there  may  be 
iversal  agreement.  For  the  moment  only  turn  diametrically  opposite 
;ws  are  before  the  nation— one  that  our  old  free-trade  policy  should 
perpetuated  in  its  integrity,  the  other  that  the  markets  of  the 
'fibre  should  be  inter  se  preferential  as  against  foreign  nations, 
t  it  will  readily  be  conceded  that  there  are  many  means  of  developing 
3  resources  of  the  Empire,  altogether  apart  from  the  question  of 
'e  trade  or  protection.  Should  we  not,  therefore,  grasp  the  oppor¬ 


tunity,  before  battle  is  joined  in  the  constituencies,  to  ascertain  Avhat 
can  be  devised  to  better  our  commerical  condition  and — whether  avo 
continue  or  alter  our  present  fiscal  policy— to  enable  us  to  meet  the 
Avorld’s  competition,  Avhich  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  acute? 

“  We  are  all  agreed  upon  the  advantages  of  increasing  the  food 
production  of  the  Empire,  and  in  many  minds  the  question  arises — - 
Can  nothing  be  done  to-  stimulate  this  most  needful  of  all  industries, 
apart  from,  or  even  in  addition  to-,  preferential  tariffs  or  taxes 
on  imported  food?  We  are  all  agreed  upon  the  advantages  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  production  of  rarv  materials  throughout  the  Empire,  and 
nobody  proposes  to  tax  them.  Can  Ave  not  also  foster  this  production 
by  a  more  scientific  system  of  education  and  by  numberless  other 
means?  We  are  all  agreed  upon  the  advantages  of  improving  and 
accelerating  communication — by  land  and  Avater  transit,  by  post, 
telegraph,  and  telephone — between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire, 
as  well  as  with  the  rest  of  the  globe.  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  aid, 
e  g.,  our  shipping  trade,  by  taking  care  that  it  is  not  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  Avith  the  commercial  marines  of  competing  countries?  We 
are  all  agreed  that  technical  education,  particularly  in  chemistry, 
for  all  departments  of  production  should  be  promoted,  so  as  to  enable 
us  to-  keep  abreast  of  our  foreign  competitors.  Are  Ave  as  a  nation 
giving  sufficient  attention  and  sufficient  pecuniary  support,  Avhether  in 
commerce  or  agriculture,  to  this  most  important  branch  of  national 
acquirement?  We  are  all  agreed  that  trade  with  foreign  countries 
should  be  developed  and  increased  in  spite  of  high  tariffs.  Is  the 
information  supplied  by  our  authorities  on  a  par  Avith  that  which 
competing  nations  supply  to  their  traders?  And  cannot  the  valuable 
material  provided  by  the  Board  of  Trade  be  utilised  otherAvise  than 
as  bases  of  arguments  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  present  fiscal 
controversy?  We  are  all  agreed  that  works  of  irrigation  and  the 
reclamation  of  waste  lands  would  materially  increase  the  productive 
power  of  the  Empire.  Are  we  in  this  matter  keeping  before  us  the 
example  of  the  adwunce  of  India-  and  Egypt  under  our  rule,  and  are 
avo  willing  to  lend  money,  even  from  the  home  Exchequer,  on  the 
undeveloped  productiveness  of  our  dependencies? 

“  These  and  a  hundred  other  matters  demand  the  earliest  and  most 
careful  consideration,  regardless  of  our  general  fiscal  policy  Could 
not  such  time  as  may  elapse  before  a  general  appeal  to  the  country  be 
most  profitably  employed  in  ascertaining,  through  a  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  composed  of  the  best  and  freshest  minds  of  the  mother  country 
and  all  our  dependencies,  what  our  Imperial  needs  really  are?  Such 
an  inquiry,  under  -such  auspices,  would  go  far  beyond  any  report  yet 
brought  to  us  by  any  individuals  or  Blue  Books,  and  provide  a  great 
mass  of  sterling  information  eminently  instructive  to  us  all.  Whatever 
the  upshot  of  the  present  controversy  may  be — whether  we  continue- 
in  the  path  of  free  trade  or  not — it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  fund 
of  information  collected  from  all  the  best  experience  of  the  Empire 
Avould  provide  a  vast  amount  of  expert  knoAvledge  that,  might  be  turned 
to  incalculable  account  in  the  future,  Avhatever  the  course  of  that  future 
may  be.  In  ATieAV  of  the  highly  successful  results  at  the  Admiralty 
of  the  work  of  the  advisory  committee,  which  will  apparently  lead  at 
na  distant  date  to  the  inauguration  of  a  similar  control  at  the  War 
Office,  might  not  a  fully  representative  GoA'ernmental  committee  also 
be  formed  to  give  help  and  counsel  to  our  Imperial  commerce?  This 
question,  among  others,  might  well  occupy  the  attention  of  a  Royal 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Commercial  Needs  of  the  Empire.  ’ 
— - ♦ - 

Dew  Apparatus,  $c. 


The  Cl-eron  Flat  Films.  Manufactured  by  the  Brooks-Watson  Day¬ 
light  Camera  Company,  95,  Great  Homer  Street.  Lrterpool. 

These  films  are  especially  prepared  for  use  Avith  the  Rajar  Changer, 
and  the  celluloid  upon  which  they  are  coated  is  especially  prepared, 
so  that  the  film  Avill  remain  flat  under  every  circumstance.  They  are 
carefully  tested  for  speed  before  being  issued,  and  if  is  claimed  for 
them  that  the  speed  mark  on  the  package  is  absolutely  reliable.  The 
sample  sent  us  Ave  found  to  be  thickly  coated  Avith  an  emulsion  of 
first  class  quality.  The  negatives  we  made  were  amply  dense  without 
forcing,  and  were  clean  and  free  from  mechanical  defects.  Even  in 
the  dull  light  of  NoA^ember  we  Avere  able  to  obtain  well  exposed  nega¬ 
tives  with  a  camera  held  in  the  hand. 
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ACTION  FOR  DAMAGE  TO  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEGATIVE. 

In  the  Sheriff  Small  Debt  Court,  on  Wednesday  last  week,  W.  J. 
Anckorn,  photographer,  West  Port,  sued  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath 
Joint  Railway  Company  for  £10  for  loss  and  damage  sustained  by 
him  in  consequence  of  a  photographic  negative  which  he  had  given 
to  the  company  for  transit  to  a  Dry  Plate  Company,  London,  being 
broken  by  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  railway  company’s  servants, 
and  for  £1  as  loss  of  lending  fee  in  connection  with  the  negative  so 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Littlejohn,  solicitor,  appeared  for  pursuer  ;  and  Mr.  W.‘  Robert¬ 
son  (of  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Macdonald)  for  the  defenders. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  the  summons  appeared  to  be  somewhat  peculiar, 
and  he  was  not  satisfied  as  to  the  relevancy.  His  Lordship  would  see 
that  all  they  had  stated  were  the  words  “  photographic  negative,” 
which  were  not  specific  enough  as  a  description  of  the  negative.  The 
value  of  the  negative  depended  upon  the  character  of  the  subject  from 
which  the  negative  was  taken.  For  all  they  knew,  it  may  have  been 
a  picture  of  a  cat,  or  a  monkey,  or  a  pair  of  old  boots,  or  a  coal 
scuttle,  or  anything  of  that  description,  and  in  that  case  the  value  of 
the  negative  would  be  very  small.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be 
-a  star  of  great  magnitude  in  the  female  world,  or  it  might  be  the 
man  in  the  moon — although  that  was  very  improbable.  (Laughter.) 
Mr.  Anckorn  might  have  been  able  on  some  rare  occasions  to  get  a 
snap-shot  of  the  old  gentleman— (laughter) — in  which  case  the  nega¬ 
tive  might  be  difficult  or  quite  impossible  to  reproduce,  and  therefore 
be  of  great  value. 

The  Sheriff  :  The  pursuer  must  prove  its  value. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  But  the  defenders  are  not  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
pursuer’s  claim  as  to  value.  They  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Littlejohn  :  We  have  to  prove  our  case. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  But  you  must  make  a  relative  case. 

The  Sheriff :  How  can  you  put  it  any  better  ? 

Mr.  Robertson  :  If  Mr.  Anckorn  knew  the  particular  nature  of  the 
negative,  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  specify  it  in  the 
■summons. 

The  Sheriff :  He  can  put  it  in  now. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  That  is  very  good ;  but  the  defenders  knew  nothing 
of  what  it  was,  and  could  not  bring  evidence  against  it. 

The  Sheriff :  I  can  give  you  a  continuation  to  enable  you  to  bring 
evidence.  This  is  a  small  debt  case,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  go 
into  all  the  details  in  the  summons. 

It  was  then  agreed  to  amend  the  summons  by  adding  the  title  of 
the  negative,  ‘‘Life’s  Young  Dream.” 

Mr.  Robertson  said  that  the  defence  was  a  denial  that  the  negative 
was  broken  while  in  the  custody  of  the  railway  company ;  that, 
although  it  had  been  so  broken,  they  were  relieved  of  responsibility 
under  the  Carriers  Act ;  and  that  the  claim  for  £1  was  for  conse¬ 
quential  damage,  and  the  railway  company  was  not  responsible  for 
consequential  damage. 

Mr.  Anckorn,  the  pursuer,  said  that  for  the  past  twenty  years  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  negatives  to  London.  On  August  3 
last  he  despatched  two  negatives  to.  the  Dry  Plate  Comnanv,  London. 
When  he  handed  the  goods  to  the  railway  company  he  warned  them 
about  the  class  of  goods.  He  took  the  precaution  to  get  a  note  signed 
by  the  clerk  when  he  handed  in  the  box.  It  was  signed  by  a  boy, 
who  was  the  only  person  in  the  office  at  the  time.  He  received  inti¬ 
mation  on  August  5  from  the  consignees  that  the  negative  had  been 
broken  in  transit.  He  inferred  from  the  appearance  of  the  box  that 
it  had  been  thrown  from  a  carriage  to  the  platform.  The  negative 
came  back  broken,  and  was  absolutely  useless  now.  It  formed  one 
of  a  set  of  pictures,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  broken  spoiled  the  set. 
The  negatives  were  for  reproduction.  It  was  quite  a  common  thing 
to  get  £1  for  the  use  of  a  negative  for  reproduction,  the  negative 
being  returned.  The  negative  might  be  accepted  by  different  people. 
Pursuer  at  some  length  explained  the  qualities  of  the  negative  to  the 
Sheriff,  and  showed  two  medals  which  he  had  been  awarded  for  the 
subject.  He  also  showed  a  reduced  reproduction  of  the  picture,  and 
a  print  from  the  broken  plate. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  Do  these  two  medals  say  they  are  for  ‘  Life  s 
Young  Dream  ”  ? 

Witness  :  Yes.  He  explained  that  the  medals  were  awarded  on  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions. 


Mr.  Robertson:  Is  this  negative  of  an  original  picture! 

Witness:  Yes;  made  from  a  life  study. 

Mr.  Robertson  (looking  at  the  picture) :  That  is  “  Life’s  Young 
Dream”?  (Laughter.) 

Witness:  Yes. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  This  is  an  old  man  and  a  young  boy. 

Witness  cliimed  in  with  an  explanation  of  the  symbolism  of  the 
picture. 

Mr.  Robertson  -  Is  this  old  gentleman  living? 

Witness:  No;  he  is  dead. 

Mr.  Robertson:  Is  the  boy  living? 

Witness :  Yes. 

Mr.  Robertson:  So  that  the  boy  can  be  reproduced?  (Laughter.) 
What  about  the  ship?  YTou  can  easily  reproduce  it?  (Laughter.) 

Witness :  You  cannot  get  the  same  ship.  Witness  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  value  of  the  negative  was  really  £50,  and  not  £10. 
The  other  negative  was,  “  My  Time  is  Done !  ” 

Mr.  Robertson  :  That  was  in  contrast  with  “  Life’s  Young  Dream.”  | 
(Laughter.)  Were  the  two  negatives  in  the  box  of  the  same  value? 

Witness :  Yes.  The  box  had  been  carefully  packed.  He  was  cer-  ; 
tain  that  the  negative  was  whole  when  put  into  the  box. 

Mr.  Robertson :  Assuming  that  the  box  was  thrown  from  the  car-  J 
riage  to  the  platform,  why  was  only  one  negative  broken? 

Mr.  Littlejohn  :  We  are  told,  as  you  know,  that  one  may  be  taken  | 
and  the  other  left.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Robertson :  It  may  have  been  broken  in  the  warehouse  of  the 
Dry  Plate  Company,  for  all  you  know. 

Witness  :  No,  no. 

The  Sheriff :  Of  course  it  may. 

Witness:  I  may  say  that  if  the  company  had  broken  the  negative,  j 
they  would  pay  for  it,  which  the  company  do. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  That  is  a  matter - 

Witness :  I  can  prove  it. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  Did  it  never  oocur  to  you  to  have  the  negative  in¬ 
sured  under  the  Carriers  Act? 

Witness  said  he  told  the  railway  clerk  to  make  all  the  necessary 
charges  against  the  consignees  for  the  box  being  sent  at  the  company's 
risk.  He  knew  nothing  about  the  Carriers  Act.  He  told  them  to 
charge  at  the  other  end  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  the  negative 
safe.  He  did  not  make  any  declaration  concerning  the  value  of  the 
contents  of  the  box.  He  was  not  asked  to  insure  it. 

James  Craig,  a  young  lad,  said  he  took  the  box  from  Mr.  Anckorn. 
No  declaration  was  made  as  to  the  contents;  it  was  simply  to  be  sent 
at  the  company’s  risk.  The  charge  was  to  be  paid  by  the  consignees, 
but  had  it  been  insured  the  consignor  would  have  had  to  pay  tkt 
insurance.  The  box  was  marked  “  Glass.”  It  was  carefully  handled 

in  the  office.  I 

James  White,  parcel  clerk,  stated  that  he  saw  the  box  handed  m  by 
the  pursuer,  and  as  the  marking  was  not  distinct  he  marked  it  him 
self.  Pursuer  afterwards  spoke  to  him  about  it.  He  made  no  de 
duration  of  value. 

The  Sheriff  :  I  understand  that,  had  he  insured  it,  the  action  won. 
have  been  in  the  ordinary  court ;  but,  not  having  insured  it,  it  comi 

under  this  court.  _ 

Mr.  Robertson  :  My  contention  is  that  the  company  is  not  liao 
under  the  Carriers  Act  unless  the  value  is  above  £10,  and  declare 
at  the  time.  There  were  here  two  negatives  of  equal  value,  makin; 

a  sum  of  £20.  ,  . 

Charles  Webster,  parcel  clerk  at  Arbroath  Station,  said  it  was  no 
customary  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  senders  of  parcels  the  desir 
ability  of  insuring  them.  If  the  parcel  was  above  £10  m  value  l 
had  to  be  assured,  but  if  there  was  no  declaration  of  value  it  wa 
assumed  to  be  under  £10.  The  box  containing  these  negatives  ha- 
been  received  and  signed  for  by  the  consignees  without  remark 
After  hearing  the  agents,  his  Lordship  made  avizandum.— Art-root 
Gazette. 


The  Hull  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  Messrs 
Lewendons’  Mart,  4,  Parliament  Street,  from  December  2nd  to  5tl 
and  will  bo  open  every  evening  from  7  to  10,  and  on  Thursday  ar 
Saturday  afternoons  from  2  to  5.  There  will  be  a  lantern  lectu) 
at  8  o’clock. 
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exhibitions. 
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EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  opened  their  annual  exhibition 
on  Saturday  evening  at  38,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh.  There  are 
fewer  frames  on  exhibition  than  in  previous  years,  the  number  being 
246.  The  judges  were  Mr.  Robert  Noble,  R.S.A. ,  Mr.  Reginald 
Craigie,  London,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Warneuke,  Glasgow.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  hanging  differs  from  recent  years ;  formerly  the  open  class 
was  hung  on  one  wall  and  the  members’  class  on  the  other,  but  on  the 
Ipresent  occasion  the  open  class  is  hung  at  the  west  end  and  the 
members’  at  the  east  end.  There  are  few  works  of  really  outstanding 
merit,  and  little  harm  would  have  been  done  if  the  overcrowded  walls 
had  been  relieved  of  part  of  their  burden.  In  the  open  class  Messrs. 
[Moffat,  Ayton,  Webster,  Patrick,  and  Auld  well  maintained  the 
jhigh  standard  of  Edinburgh  portraiture,  but  only  one  of  these,  James 
Patrick,  is  awarded  a  medal,  and  that  award  is  not  gained  for  por¬ 
traiture,  the  subject  being  “The  Morning  after  the  Storm” — a  wreck 
jblown  ashore,  the  wet  sand,  the  ebbing  sea,  and  the  cheerless  atmos¬ 
phere  all  combine  to  form  a  telling  picture.  Mr.  Patrick  must  have 
p,  good  sheaf  of  E.P.S.  awards,  for  in  recent  years  his  name  has  been 
seldom  absent  from  the  prize-list.  John  Moffat  has  a  telling  portrait 
bf  one  of  the  judges,  to  wit,  Mr.  Noble,  a  plain,  direct,  example  of 
Tood  portraiture ;  but  perhaps  he  is  seen  at  his  best  in  his  portrait  of 
Henry  F.  Kerr,  Esq.  (33),  a  “manly”  portrait;  the  face  is  full  of 
character,  and  this  is  not  smoothed  out  by  the  usual  retouching; 
he  picture  is  of  good  size,  but  apart  from  that  there  is  a  dominating 
(rower  in  it  that  overshadows  the  other  pictures  in  its  vicinity.  Mr. 
Moffat  has  made  a  hit,  “  a  most  palpable  hit,”  and  surpirse  was  felt 
hat  it  had  not  secured  recognition  from  the  judges.  R.  S.  Webster’s 
vo-rk  shows  his  usual  finished  treatment,  his  “  Dreamland  ”  (106)  being 
n  a  singalarH  hapuv  mood.  Alex.  ,  Ayton  had  several  good  things  on 
new,  his  “  Portrait  ”  (25)  being  a  good  example  of  satisfactory  work 
lames  Auld,  in  “  Portrait  of  a  Lady  ”  (51)  has  a  picture  that  will  com- 
nand  attention,  and  is  limned  in  a.  light  tone,  white  background, 
rut  the  shadow  of  a  big  picture  bat  gives  the  necessary  amount  of 
'iontrast.  H.  Stewart  Wallace  gains  a  medal  with  “Willows”  (10),  a 
ricture  frankly  and  unblushingly  out  of  focus,  but  treated  in  a  decora- 
ive  manner  that  disarms  criticism  at  the  method.  While  J.  M.  White- 
lead  maintains  a  good  standard  of  work,  his  “December  Fog  ’  (42), 
or  instance,  giving  evidence  of  real  fog,  and  December  fog  at  that, 
is  distinguished  from  the  fake  fog  so  frequently  seen,  he  will  prob- 
ibly  be  best  remembered  at  this  exhibition  by  his  pictorial  joke, 
‘The  Last  Stand”  (6a),  being  the  remains  of  an  old  fence ;  has  J.  M. 
regun  to  pose  as  a  photographic  humourist?  Alex.  Allan  has  returned 
,o  his  “  auld  wife  ”  studies,  in  which  he  has  been  so  uniformly  success- 
’ul,  and  is  medalled  with  “Figure  Study”  (36),  which  is  quite  in  his 
>ld  manner.  It  is  a  small  profile,  the  old  woman’s  face,  with  all  its 
haracteristic  wrinkles,  being  placed  in  a  strong  light,  the  rest  of  the 
ricture  being  shadow.  J.  B.  Johnstone  gains  the  unusual  distinction 
rf  being  awarded  two  medals ;  his  “  Homewards  ”  (28)  is  one  of  the 
nany  sheep  studies  in  the  exhibition.  It  represents  sheep  on  a  moor- 
and  road ;  the  lighting  is  effective,  the  distant  hills  are  beautifully 
rendered,  and  the  whole  picture  hangs  well  together.  To  be  hyper¬ 
critical,  we  might  point  out  that  a>  moorland  shepherd  seldom  wears 
he  white  collar  that  marks  the  townsman.  His  other  medal  picture 
'is  “Through  the  Sand  Hills”  (49),  a  picture  full  of  real  atmosphere, 
ind  with  an  effective  sky.  Fred.  W.  Hicks  gains  a  medal  for  his 
lelightful  treatment  of  “  Breton  Fisher  Girl  ”  (74) ;  the  picture  breathes 
rf  the  seashore,  and  displays  a  masterly  rendering  of  tone.  “Wait- 
ng”  (75),  by  Robert  Forbes,  is  a  hackneyed  subject — woman,  at  open 
loor — justified,  and  probably  medalled  also,  for  its  clever  treatment. 
Here  there  is  an  absence  of  the  blocked-up  shadows  and  glaring  high 
light,  of  which  an  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  exhibition.  Mr. 
Forbes  has  a  striking  exhibit  in  “The  Death  Toll”  (89),  where  he 
jrttempts  me  allegorical — Death,  represented  by  a  skeleton  in  a  belfry 
[Tiling  the  bell,  while  a  dead  woman  lies  at  his  feet. 

In  the  members’  class  there  is  a  rather  mixed  exhibition  ;  a  number 
ff  the  pictures  would  have  been  better  unhung,  both  for  the  sake  of 
the  exhibition  and  also  for  the  sake  of  the  exhibitors  themselves.  In 


this  class,  in  addition  to  the  medal,  honourable  mention  is  also 
awarded,  so  that  while  in  the  open  class  we  have  only  awards  of  one 
value — bronze  medals — the  principle  of  this  is  departed  from  in  the 
members’  class.  Professor  Finlay,  a  persistent  exhibitor,  gains  his 
first  medal  with  “A  Squail  in  the  Bay,  Hamilton,  Ontario”  (138),  a 
picture  showing  .satisfactory  arrangement ;  the  “  glisten  ”  on  the  water 
in  the  foreground  is  effective,  but  the  high  light  on  the  distant  water 
is  too  unrelieved  white.  Miss  McLauchlan  has  no  new  idea  in  her 
“Good-night”  (177),  for  which  she  gains  a  medal;  it  is  a  “candle¬ 
light”  subject,  but  it  is  a  good  example  of  it.  Theic  is  an  absence 
of  hardness,  the  face  being  delicately  limned.  “  Gullane  Point”  (200), 
which  gains  a  medal  for  A.  P.  Noble,  is  delicate  in  the  extreme — one 
might  almost  call  it  a  reverie  in  tone.  R.  M.  Readdie  is  awarded 
a  medal  for  “  Land  of  the  Moss  Hags”  (222),  a  picture  which  quite  fills 
the  title — rushing  stream,  solitary  tree,  and  tangled  landscape,  ren¬ 
dered  with  “grip.”  G.  M.  Tyrrell,  with  one  of  the  sheep  studies, 
“A  Study  in  Sheep  (245),  gains  a  medal.  The  tone  values  are  well 
rendered,  but  the  sheep,  the  principal  object  in  the  picture,  are,  if 
anything,  too  “  cornered.” 

At  the  opening  ceremony  an  illustrated  lecture  on  “  Constantinople 
and  the  Turks”  was  given  by  Mr.  John  W.  L.  Spence,  L.R.C.P., 
L.R.C.S.E.  On  Monday,  30th  inst.,  Mr.  J  Elrick  Fraser  will  lecture 
on  “  The  Kinematograph  as  an  Aid  to  Nature  Study,”  illustrating  his 
lecture  with  examples  of  “  what  he  means.”  On  the  closing  night, 
Saturday,  December  5th,  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Younger  will  deliver  an  illus¬ 
trated  lecture  on  “  With  a  Kodak  in  Cairo,”  and,  judging  from  the 
portraits  of  types  that  he  has  been  able  to  secure  as  seen  on  the 
walls  of  the  exhibition,  it  ought  to  be  interesting. 

The  full  list  of  awards  is: — Open  Section:  Medals — II.  Stewart 
Wallace,  Edinburgh;  J.  B.  Johnstone  (2),  Edinburgh;  Alex.  Allan, 
Ratho  Station;  Fred.  W.  Hicks,  South  Norwood,  Surrey;  Robert 
Forbes,  Edinburgh;  and  James  Patrick,  Edinburgh. 

Members’  Section  :  Medals — Professor  Finlay,  Aberdeen;  Margaret 
McLauchlan,  Edinburgh;  A.  P.  Noble,  Bonnyrigg ;  R.  M.  Readdie, 
Edinburgh;  and  G.  M.  Tyrrell,  Edinburgh.  Honourable  Mention: 
James  Alexander  Angus,  Edinburgh  ;  Robert  Thomson,  Edinburgh. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  above  Society  was  held  from  November  17  to 
21.  The  following  is  the  list  of  awards:  — 

Open  Classes. 

A.  Champion  Class. '  (Any  subject  which  has  been  previously 
medalled.) — Gold  medal,  No.  11,  A  Country  Girl,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton. 

B.  Landscape,  Seascape,  and  River  Scenery. — Silver  medal,  No.  61, 
The  Brook,  Douglas  Deeley ;  silver  medal,  No.  20,  A  Silvery  Sunrise, 
Charles  E.  Wanless;  bronze  medal,  No.  108,  In  the  Height  of  the 
Storm,  F.  J.  Mortimer ;  hon.  mention,  No.  67,  Industry,  A.  Nichol¬ 
son. 

C.  Portraiture,  Figure  Studies,  and  Animals. — Silver  medal,  No, 
174,  The  Winter  of  Life,  F.  J.  Mortimer;  bronze  medal,  No.  155,  A 
Village  Cobbler,  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Grindrod. 

D.  Architecture. — Silver  medal,  No.  266,  S.  Nave  Aisle,  Chiches¬ 
ter,  W.  A.  Clark;  bronze  medal.  No.  209,  Amiens.  Wm.  H.  Coulthas. 

E.  Flowers,  Fruit,  and  Still  Life. — Silver  medal  withheld;  bronze 
medal,  No.  246,  Ivy  Geranium,  A.  W.  Walburn. 

F.  Lantern  Slides. — Silver  medal,  No.  290d,  Green-Veined  White 
Butterfly,  B.  H.  Bentley,  M.A.  ;  silver  medal,  No.  291b,  Sea  Study, 
F.  J.  Mortimer;  bronze  medal,  No.  273c,  The  Homestead,  J.  W. 
Charlesworth ;  hon.  mention,  271b,  Roses,  J.  W.  Charlesworth. 

Members’  Classes. 

G.  Landscape,  Seascape,  and  River  Scenery. — Silver  medal.  No. 
310,  Wild  Flowers  of  the  Meadows,  Dr.  H.  G.  Paterson ;  bronze 
medal,  No.  Z26,  On  the  Spaarne,  Haarlem,  A.  de  Silva:  bronze 
medal,  No.  330,  In  Ecclesall  Wood,  James  W.  Wright ;  hon.  mention,. 
No.  319,  Country  Lane,  T.  G.  Hibbert. 

H.  Architecture. — Silver  medal,  No.  337,  Vicar's  Close,  Lichfield, 
Dr.  H.  G.  Paterson ;  bronze  medal,  No.  352,  Staircase,  Haddon  Hall, 
W.  T.  Furniss. 

I.  Any  other  subject. — Silver  medal  withheld;  bronze  medal,  No. 
359.  Teaming  Time,  T.  U.  Simonson;  hon.  mention,  No.  361,  Nar¬ 
cissi,  T.  Smedley. 
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J.  Lantern  Slides.* — -Silver  medal,  No.  308b,  A  Derbyshire  Lane, 
T.  G.  Hibbert ;  bronze  medal,  No.  377a,  A  Study  of  Sunlight,  J.  R. 
Wigfull ;  lion,  mention,  No.  381c,  Primroses,  T.  G.  Hibbert;  lion, 
mention,  No.  579b,  A  Priory  Stairway,  A.  Nicholson. 


Meetings  of  Societies. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


CROYDON  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 
The  soiree  of  the  above  Society  took  place  at  the  Public  Hall,  Croy¬ 
don,  on  November  18.  Amongst  exhibits  of  a  photographic  nature 
was  the  exhibition  on  several  screens  of  the  work  of  the  photographic 
section  of  the  club,  and  it  certainly  came  up  to  the  standard  of  former 
years,  amongst  those  who  sent  in  being  Messrs.  J.  H.  Baldock, 
Brant,  H.  W.  C'orry,  H.  C.  Collyer,  R.  C.  Crowley,  James  Epps, 
jun.,  H.  D.  Gower,  Dr.  J.  W.  Hobson,  W.  L.  Moore,  Dr.  Male, 
N.  F.  Robarts,  A.  Roods,  and  Miss  Page,  etc.  Over  100  prints  of 
the  Photographic  Survey  and  Record  of  Surrey  were  shown  on  tables 
and  separate  screens!,  and  caused  a  good  deal  of  interest,  Mr.  L. 
Stanley  Lush,  the  hon.  curator,  undertaking  the  arrangements  for 
the  displays.  Lantern  displays  took  place  during  the  evening  in  the 
old  school  o<f  art  room,  and  xvere  under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Baldock.  Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons,  of  High  Holborn,  exhibited 
radium  during  the  evening. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

December  2-5. — Hove.  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  R.  Sargent,  55,  The 
Drive,  Hove. 

December  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th. — Hull  Photographic  Society.  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  members’  slides  and  prints.  Secretary,  A.  E.  Hindson ; 
assistant  secretary,  D.  L.  Cockcroft,  6,  Freehold  Street,  Hull. 

December  11-19. — Southampton.  Hon.  Secretary,  S.  G.  Kimber, 
“  Oakdene,’’  Highfield,  Southampton. 

January  5-9. — Sefton  Park  Photographic  Society.  Particulars  from 
H.  E.  Cubley,  3,  Langdale  Road,  Liverpool. 

February  13th. — -The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation,  at  Perth. 

February- 27  to  March  5. — Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  Par¬ 
ticulars -of  L.  Lloyd,  Hollies,  Church  Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 

February  29  to  March  3.— •Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 
Secretary,  George  H.  Depledge,  17,  Hazeldene  Road,  Goodmayes, 
Chadwell,  Essex. 

March  5-12. — -Brechin  Photographic  Association.  Hon.  secretary, 
J.  Kirk,  1.  Infirmary  Street,  Brechin. 

March  9-12. — Nottingham  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Secretary,  Arthur 
Black,  9,  Bowers  Avenue,  Nottingham. 

March  15-17. — Brentford  Photographic  Society. 

March  25  to  April  9. — -Northern  Photographic  Exhibition.  Hon. 
Exhibition  Secretary,  C'has.  F.  Inston,  F.R.P.S.,  25,  South  John 
Street,  Liverpool. 

April  6-13. — Croydon  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Exhibition  Secretary, 
C.  U.  King,  Hurst  Bank,  Selsdon  Road,  Sanderstead. 

- ♦ - 

Patent  l)eu)$* 

- «► - - 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  November 
9  and  November  14,  1903:  — 

Shutter  Regulator. — No.  24,360.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
pneumatic  means  to  regulate  the  speed  of  photographic  shatters.” 
Complete  specification.  Charles  Tyler  and  England  Bros.,  Ltd., 
and  Hugh  Alexander  Crabb. 

Cameras. — No.  24,520.  “Improvements  relating  to  photographic 
cameras.”  Conrad  Beck. 

Developing  Apparatus.— No.  24,563.  “An  improved  apparatus  for 
facilitating  the  processes  in  photography  of  developing  and  fixing 
films,  papers,  and  plates,  and  L«iing  and  fixing  papers.”  Complete 
specification.  John  Wilkinson  and  Alfred  Wilkinson. 

Developing  Apparatus. — No.  24.705.  “Improvements  in  and  relating 
to  developing  apparatus.”  George  Arthur  Hale. 

Developing  Apparatus. — No.  24,782.  “A  new  or  improved  device 
to  enable  photographic  plates  to  be  developed  without  the  aid  oi 
a  dark  room.”  John  Wilkinson  and  Alfred  Wilkinson. 

Camera  Apparatus. — No  24,829.  “Improvements  in  camera  apparatu- 
for  projecting  several  pictures  simultaneously  by  means  of  one 
objective.”  Jan  Szezepanik. 


Nov. 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


30 . 

30 . 

30 . 

30 . 

Dec. 

1 . 

1 . 


Wimbledon  &  Dist.  Camera  Club 
Aberdeen  Photographic  Asso. 

Crovdon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Sclent.  Soc. 
* 

Ilford  and  District  Photo.  Soc. 

Camera  Club . 

Nottingham  Camera  Club . 

South  London  Photo.  Society... 


Lantern  Lecture. 

I  A  Trip  in  Normandy.  Illustrated 
I  Mr.  V.  C.  Baird. 

I  Pii  ukol  P.  urid  Pinukol  Salt  N 
\  J.  H.  Baldock,  F.C.S. 

I  Nomination  of  Officers  for  the  Coinin'- 
t  Year. 

i  Modern  Methods  of  lb producing  Half- 
.  Tone  Blocks  for  Illustration.  Mr.  J. 
1  Spottlswoode. 

j  Practical  Bamlsrape  Photoqravhv 
\  Mr.  G.  T.  Harris,  F.lt.P.S. 

Enlarging  Processes. 


Hackney  Photographic  Society 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  <fc  Scient.  Soc. 
Brentford  Photographic  Society! 

Wimbledon  &  Dist.  Camera  Club 

Southport  Photographic  Society 
Bath  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club . 

Dundee  &.  E.  of  Scotland  P.  A. 

Richmond  Camera  Club . 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 
Watford  Camera  Club  . 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo.  Asso. 
North  Middlesex  Photo.  Society 


/  Enlarged  Negative  Making.  Mr.  II.  W. ! 
t  Bennett,  F.H.P.S. 

Cultivation  Terraces. 

Plntinotype  Printing.  Mr.  F.  II.  Read. I 
(  That  in  the  Opinion  of  this  House  PyoA 
Soda  is  Prejerah'e  to  ad  other , 
[  Developers.  Discussion. 

Majorca.  Mr.  G.  E.  Thompson. 

S  Different  Printing  Processes  from  ihe\ 
\  Same  Negative. 

Eies  Told  by  the  Camera.  Mr.  J.  Kirk, I 
Lantern  Night. 

Open  Night. 

Demonstration. 

/  Royal  Photographic  Societies’  Exhibi- 
•  tion  of  Prize  Lantern  Slides. 
/Fifteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Mem-| 
\  bers’  Work. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

November  19. — -Mr.  A.  lladdon  in  the  chair.  Mr.  T.  Iv.  Grant, 
who  was  announced  to  address  the  meeting,  said  that  he  wished  toj 
put  before  the  members  a  few  thoughts  about  certain  matters  in 
such  a  way  that  there  might  be  room  for  a  good  discussion.  Hid 
principal  thought  was — what  part  does  colour  play  in  tilings  that! 
we  see,  and  what  do  we  lose  by  not  reproducing  colour  in  oui 
photographs?  In  other  words,  how  far  dees  a  monochrome  photo 
graph  convey  the  form,  shape,  colour,  variety,  etc.,  which  it  b 
supposed  to  convey?  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  with  extremal 
difficulty  and  only  under  the  best  circumstances  that  the  real  form  c: 
an  object,  as  apart  from  its  shape,  could  be  shown  by  an  ordinary 
monochrome  photograph,  that  is,  a  photograph  taken  on  a  plate  tha 
was  not  isochromatic  and  practically  represented  only  the  action  cl 
the  blue  rays.  Colour  gave  something  which  a  monochrome  could 
never  show.  Take,  for  instance,  an  ordinary  landscape  subject,  oil 
an  ordinary  plate,  sensitive  only  to  the  blue  rays,  and  compare  tL  1 
process  with  the  making  of  a  colour  photograph.  Everybody  kne\ | 
that  in  the  making  of  a  colour  photograph,  whether  on  paper  of  j 
glass,  there  were  three  distinct  exposures,  through  three  cliff  ere 
screens  or  filters.  We  get  a  record  of  the  blue  rays,  a  record  cf  tl 
green  rays  and  a  record  of  the  red  rays.  It  followed  that,  if  thr 
photographs  were  necessary  to  make  the  complete  photograph  ai 
reproduce  the  colours  of  nature,  the  ordinary  photograph  must  1 
deficient,  seeing  that  it  employed  only  the  blue  rays.  Now  the  que 
tion  is,  what  do  we  leave  out?  And  the  answer,  it  seemed  to  him- 
the  best  part  of  the  subject.  To  advance  a  step  farther,  compar 
a  photograph  on  an  ordinary  plate  and  another  on  an  orthochromati 
plate,  with  a  screen  cutting  down  the  blue  and  giving  the  othe 
rays — yellow,  green,  red,  etc. — -time  to  act  upon  the  plate.  We  fine 
in  the  latter,  a  softness,  a  greater  range,  more  half  tone  and  alt< 
gether  a  better  idea  of  form.  What  be  had  to  say  was  a  plea  fc 
more  thoroughness  in  their  photography.  The  average  photograp 
cf  to-day  was  wanting,  it  was  false  to  nature,  because  it  was  only 
record  of  light  and  shade  and  not  of  colour,  and  being  so  it  must  1 
false  in  other  things.  In  general,  people  were  afraid  of  the  wore 
isochromatic  and  orthochrcmatic,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  reason  f< 
this  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  knowledge  or  the  acquisitic 
of  false  knowledge.  An  orthochromatic  plate  was  as  simple  an 
easy  to  werk  as  an  ordinary  plate,  and  it  gave,  moreover,  a  bett 
result,  for  the  reason  that  it  gave  more.  He  thought  that  phot 
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grapbers  as  a  body  bad  become  so  used  to  accepting  the  performance 
of  the  ordinary  plate — the  plate  that  utilised  only  the  blue  rays — as 
the  correct  record  of  what  was  before  the  camera,  that  they  were 
very  hard  to  move.  But  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the 
result  was  quite  incorrect.  They  had  been  trained  in  a  certain  school 
for  so  long  that  the  fact  that  orthochromatic  plates  superseded 
ordinary  plates  had  not  been  fully  grasped.  A  fuller  knowledge  was, 
however,  bringing  the  photographer  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
matter  to  which  he  was  drawing  attention.  He  believed  that  colour 
photography  must  come.  Photography  had,  throughout,  been  a  con¬ 
tinual  record  of  improvement.  What  was  good  yesterday  was  bad 
to-day.  Before  colour  photography  came  in  its  perfection  (lie  ad¬ 
mitted  it  had  not  yet,  in  fact  it  was  still  a  long  way  off)  they  would 
witness  the  day  when  an  incorrect  rendering  of  colour  into  tone 
would  be  just  as  much  discountenanced,  as  the  “soot  and  whitewash  ” 
snapshot  which  belonged  to  an  age  that  had  been  nearly  passed. 
He  believed  that  if  a  man  who  had  never  seen  a  monochrome  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  ordinary  coloured  object  could  be  found  and  confronted 
with  two  photographs,  one  made  from  a  negative  on  an  ordinary 
plate  and  the  other  from  an  orthochromatic  plate,  there  would  be  no 
doubt  about  his  choice  if  asked  to  pick  out  the  more  correct  render¬ 
ing  of  the  object. 

Mr.  Grant  then  passed  through  the  lantern  a  number  of  slides  in 
monochrome  and  in  colour  to  enforce  his  words. 

Several  members  spoke,  some  to  point  out  that,  as  Mr.  Grant  had 
said,  colour  photography  in  its  perfection  was  not  yet  with  us,  and 
others  to  praise  the  results  seen  upon  the  screen. 

The  chairman  supported  Mr.  Grant  in  his  plea  for  the  more  uni¬ 
versal  use  of  the  orthochromatic  plate.  Human  beings  did  not,  he 
asserted,  see  blue  alone  or  even  in  a  nredominating  degree.  In  nature 
they  saw  greens  and  yellows,  and  to  exclude  them  from  our  photo¬ 
graphs  was  wrong.  He  felt  that  photography  in  colour  was,  however, 
in  its  infancy. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

November  19. — Mr.  Fred  Anyon  gave  a  practical  demonstration 
ff  “A  new  method  of  obtaining  warm  tones  on  bromide  paper.”  Mr. 
inyon  introduced  his  paper  with  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  draw¬ 
backs  of  prints  on  bromide  paper,  namely,  the  sunken  appearance  of 
the  finished  image,  etc.,  and  gave  the  members  a  formula  for  obtaini¬ 
ng  warm  tones  in  an  exceedingly  simple  manner,  the  results  shown 
Deing  exceptionally  fine. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

November  18. — The  “  Autotype,”  or  carbon  process,  was  dealt 
vith  by  Mr.  Braham,  of  the  Autotype  Company.  Mr.  Braham’s 
lemonstration  was  throughout  of  a  most  practical  nature,  and  inter- 
persed  with  valuable  hints  and  suggestions.  To  those  who  were 
amiliar  with  this  beautiful  and  permanent  process,  the  new  matt,  or 
uezzotint  tissues,  perhaps  aroused  the  greatest  interest.  These  in 
onjunction  with  special  single  transfer  papers  afford  an  image  free 
rom  gloss,  even  in  the  shadows.  They  are  twice  as  sensitive  as  the 
udinary  ready  sensitised  tissues,  and,  it  was  stated,  somewhat  in- 
lined  to  veil,  or  tint,  if  the  tissue  be  at  all  stale.  Judging  by  the 
pecimens  shown  they  would  appear  to  give  a  softer  image  than  is 
isually  the  case,  and  from  their  nature  not  quite  so  much  transparency 
n  the  shadows.  A  special  collapsible  and  ventilated  drying  box  fur- 
tished  with  ruby  fabric  sides  attracted  much  attention.  The  tissues 
o  be  dried  are  suspended  from  the  top  by  clips,  and  a  small  fairy 
t  night  light  furnishes  sufficient  heat  and  circulation  of  air ;  as  an 
ltemative,  the  whole  apparatus  might  be  taken  out  of  doors  and 
>laced  in  direct  sunlight  without  injury  to  the  tissue.  Mr  Braham 
'id  not,  however,  recommend  users  to  sensitise  their  own  tissue, 
nless  the  circumstances  of  the  case  rendered  this  compulsory.  In 
nswer  to  a  question,  he  said  that  variations  in  strength  of  the 
ensitising  bath  mainly  altered  the  sensitiveness  of  the  tissue ,  but 
part  from  this  he  thought  there  was  some  alteration  in  gradation,  a 
Jeak  bath  giving  greater  contrast,  and  vice  versa.  A  most  cordial 
ote  of  thanks  was  accorded  for  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive 
vening.  During  the  last  few  weeks  the  club’s  exhibition  board  has 
een  filled  with  a  display  of  water-colour  drawings,  and  pen  and  ink 


sketches  by  the  President,  Mr.  Hector  Maclean.  E.R.P.S.  Some  of 
the  former  show  a  nice  sense  of  colour  and  tone  values,  and  here 
and  there  a  certain  originality  of  treatment. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  ILFORD,  LIMITED. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Directors’  Report  for  the  year 
ended  October  31st,  1903,  to  be  presented  at  the  Seventh  Ordinary 
General  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street, 
E.C.,  on  Friday  next,  December  4th,  1903,  at  2  o’clock  p.m. 

The  directors  have  the  pleasure  to  report  that  after  navment  of 
working  expenses,  directors'  fees,  income  tax,  etc.,  and  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  doubtful  debts,  the  net  profit  for  the  year’s  trading  is 
£45,550  2s.  7d.  This  amount,  with  £2,917  9s.  6d.  brought  forward 
from  last  year,  gives  £48,467  12s.  Id.  for  appropriation.  The  directors 
have  paid  an  interim  dividend  on  the  ordinary  share  capital  for  the 
kalf-vear  ended  April  30th,  1903,  a.t  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum, 
absorbing  £7,600,  and  for  the  same  period  they  have  paid  the  dividend 
on  the  6  per  cent,  preference  shares,  amounting  to  £5,700.  Since  then 
the  second  dividend  on  the  6  per  cent,  preference  shares  has  been  paid. 
From  the  balance,  the  directors  recommend  that  a  dividend  be  paid 
on  the  ordinary  share  capital  for  the  half  year  ended  October  31st, 
1903,  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  making  with  the  above 
interim  dividend  10  per  cent,  for  the  year.  This  will  absorb  £11,400. 
On  this  dividend,  by  the  terms  of  the  profit  sharing  scheme,. 
£813  2s.  8d.,  more  or  less,  will  be  paid  as  bonus  to  the  employees. 
Of  the  balance,  £17,254  fls.  5d.,  the  directors  recommend  that  £7,000 
be  written  off  goodwill,  processes,  etc.,  that  £7,000  be  placed  to 
reserve,  and  the  balance,  £3,254  9s.  5d.  carried  forward. 

The  photographic  trade  in  this  country  generally,  has  suffered 
severely  from  the  unprecedented  bad  weather  that  has  been  prevalent 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  which  accounts  mainly  for 
the  diminution  in  profit  made.  On  the  other  hand  the  Company’s 
trade  in  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries  shows  most  satisfactory 
progress,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  colony,  these  sales  are  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year.  The  proposals  for  amalgamation  made 
by  the  Eastman-Kodak  Company,  led  to*  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  shareholders,  who  reported  against  the  scheme,  As  such 
proposals  are  not  acceptable  to  the  general  body  of  shareholders,  they 
have  now  been  abandoned.  The  directors  regret  to  report  the  death 
of  the  deputy- chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  C.  J.  Cox,  Mr.  T.  Hughes 
and  Major-General  J.  Waterhouse  have  resigned  their  seats  on  the 
beard.  In  the  difficulty  of  conducting  the  business  with  such  a  re¬ 
duced  board,  Mr.  James  Kemp-Welch  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Lewis  have  been 
unanimously  elected  to  fill  two  of  the  vacancies  thus  occasioned.  One 
director,  Major-General  G.  F.  Blake,  retires  this  year  from  the  board, 
and  does  not  offer  himself  for  re-election. 

- + - 

A  literary  event  just  transpiring  will  awaken  interest  on  this  side 
of  the  sea.  Dr.  Fitchett  has  for  eleven  years  edited  the  “Review  ol 
Reviews  for  Australasia,”  and  the  magazine  has  held  the  first  place 
in  current  Australian  literature.  Dr.  Fitchett,  however,  and  Mr. 
W  T.  Stead,  the  English  editor,  differ  profoundly  from  each  other 
in  their  views  on  Imperial  questions,  and  Mr.  Stead’s  pro-Boer  and 
anti-Chamberlain  utterances  grow  steadily  more  intense.  There  is 
no  breach  of  friendship  between  the  two  editors,  but  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  the  author  of  “Deeds  That  Won  the  Empire”  and 
“How  England  Saved  Europe”  could  run  permanently  in  literary 
harness  with  a  writer  of  Mr.  Stead’s  extreme  views.  Matters  have 
at  last  reached  a  climax ;  the  local  shareholders  in  the  “  Review  of 
Reviews  for  Australasia”  have  sold  out  their  interests  to  Mr.  Stead, 
who,  after  the  end  of  the  present  year,  will  run  his  own  magazine 
in  Australia;  while,  in  January,  the  first  number  of  an  entirely  new 
sixpenny  magazine,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Busy  Man,”  and  edited 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett,  will  be  issued  from  the  present  office,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  T.  Shaw  Fitchett.  Mr.  Stead  will  thus  be 
able  to  ventilate  his  own  opinions  about  the  British  Empire,  while  the 
new  magazine  will  pursue  an  absolutely  independent  course,  and  will 
reflect  the  life  and  thought  of  the  world  without  any  extreme  political 
bias. 
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Correspondence. 

%*  Correspondents  shtruld  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addrcsset  of 
the  writers  are  given, 

***  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  Jor  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 


FREE  PORTRAITS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  characteristic  of  the  lack  of  energy  and  initiative 
of  the  majority  of  photographers  that  they  should  make  such  feeble 
efforts  to  quash  the  free  portrait  swindle  that  is  at  present  being 
carried  on  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  gangs  of  men  in 
all  parts  of  England  working  it  for  all  it  is  worth,  and  doing  enor¬ 
mous  business,  prompted  by  a  firm  in  the  N.W.  of  London  who  cater 
specially  for  them.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  one  town  of  30,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  over  900  enlargements  have  been  “  unloaded  ”  during  the  past 
twelvemonths.  The  local  photographers  may  well  complain  of  bad 
times.  Sometimes  a  spirited  local  photographer  will  insert  a  small 
letter  in  the  Press  warning  the  public,  which  has  the  effect  of  putting 
a  considerable  damper  on  the  free  business ;  but  in  a  week  or  two  it 
flourishes  as  much  as  ever.  It  may  interest  the  S.E.  London  photo¬ 
graphers  to  know  that  117  of  these  free  portraits  have  been  dumped 
during  the  past  week  alone  in  that  district.  Now,  if  a  small  adver¬ 
tised  notice  was  inserted,  say,  fortnightly  in  the  chief  local  mpers 
throughout  the  country  warning  the  public  against  these  gangs,  the 
business  would  cease  to  flourish.  Surely,  there  is  sufficient  spirit  of 
combination  among  professionals  to  do  this!  The  cost  is  slight,  and 
the  result  certain.  An  isolated  warning  is  of  little  use ;  it  must  be 
continuous.  And  the  warning  would  be  of  little  use  unless  spread 
methodically  right  throughout  the  country.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
professionals,  if  they  choose,  to  say  that  this  disgraceful  business 
-shall  come  to  an  end. — I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours,  etc., 

Viator. 

.November  23,  1903. 


THE  PERSULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  REDUCER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  just  read  with  interest  the  article 
in  yesterday’s  Journal  on  the  above1  subject,  by  G.  Wat- 
mough  Webster,  F.C.'S.,  F.R.P.S.,  and  as  I  do  not  pose 

as  one  of  “  those  exceedingly  clever  people  whose  nega¬ 
tives  are  always  perfect”  it  sometimes  happens  that  I  want 
to  reduce  the  density  of  a  negative  that  may  have  been  over-deve¬ 
loped,  or  an  interior  with  too  much  contrast.  Over  twenty  years  ago, 
and  then  being  young — in  photography,  at  least— the  only  reducer 
I  knew  of  was  bichloride  of  mercury,  which,  although  sometimes  im¬ 
proving  an  over-dense  negative,  I  did  not  find  it  a  very  satisfactory 
reducer.  On  seeing  formula  for  Farmer’s  reducer,  I  decided  to  give 
it  a  trial,  but  for  want  of  instructions  and  not  knowing  its  particular 
properties,  I  had  mixed  the  two  solutions  too  long  before  using. 
Consequently,  I  found  I  had  no  action  whatever.  Later  on,  I  found 
dut  my  mistake  by  mere  accident,  and  was  -pleased  to  find  it  had 
a  very  strong  reducing  action  when  used  at  once ;  but  by  its  eating 
away  of  the  fine  detail  in  the  shadows,  and  leaving  a  badly  stained 
negative,  I  did  not  find  it  of  much  use  except  in  a  few  instances. 

Lately,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  Webster’s  persulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  reducer,  and  I  found — like  my  first  trial  with  Farmer’s — that 
it  had  no  apparent  action  after  twenty  minutes  or  so.  I  left  the 
negative  to  take  its  chance,  and  on  examining  it  later  I  found  the 
negative  reduced  in  blotches  all  over.  I  again  tried  it,  a  month  or 
six  weeks  later,  with  no  better  result.  I  threw  in  some  more  per- 
-ulphate,  making  a  stronger  solution;  but  that  seemed  to  be  no  more 
effective. 

Feeling  rather  disgusted,  and  having  Farmer’s  reducer  at  hand, 

T  mixed  the  two,  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  tried  a  negative, 
v  n  (to  my  astonishment  and  satisfaction)  I  had  discovered  a  perfect 
i  lueer.  It  acts  as  quickly  as  Farmer’s  used  alone,  does  not  eat  away 
the  linest  details  in  the  shadows,  if  anything  acting  more  on  the  high 


lights,  and  leaving  a  beautiful  clear  negative.  1  am  50  pleased  with 
it,  and  intend  carrying  out  some  experiments  with  different  stu  ngth* 
or  proportions,  but  I  find  in  the  meantime  1  have  not  tin 
time  at  my  disposal. 

I  trust  that  Mr.  Webster  will  try  a  few  experiments  with  Hunter’s 
reducer,  and  let  his  results  be  known  through  the  medium  of  your 
journal. — -Yours  faithfully. 

Norman  Hunter. 

The  Studio,  Port  Glasgow, 

November  21,  1903. 


A  WARNING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen.— Having  recently  met  with  a  very  plausible  and  at  the 
same  time  very  untruthful  advertising  canvasser,  I  should  very  much  I 
like  to  put  some  of  my  trade  friends  on  their  guard.  I  will  put  the  I 
facts  as  briefly  as  I  can,  from  which  you  no  doubt  could  make  one  j 
of  your  very  useful  pars.  Canvasser  introduces  an  advertising  scheme  | 
viz.,  a  wall  cabinet,  divided  into  panels,  each  panel  being  an 
enamelled  or  painted  glass;  a  barometer,  clock,  etc.,  is  placed  in  the] 
centre.  (I  daresay  you  have  seen  similar  things.)  Photographs  of] 
similar  cabinets  are  shown  by  him,  also  one  of  the  actual  glass  tablets. 
Then  a  price  is  quoted,  and  you  feel  tempted.  Eventually  you  decide, 
on  which  is  produced  a  small  printed  form,  the  blank  spaces  on 
which  need  filling  in  with  name  and  address,  trade,  date,  and  place! 
for  cabinet.  On  reading  through  this  form  one  sees  it  is  an  agree-} 
ment  for  three  years — not  previously  mentioned — and  the  rent  is  I 
payable  in  advance  at  headquarters  of  the  firm.  It  is  carefully! 
pointed  out  to  you  that  these  cabinets  are  being  fitted  up  in  all  parts] 
—  therefore,  as  yours  is  a  local  business,  you  want  your  space  in  the  I 
local  one.  The  position  of  this  will  be  an  important  one,  and  is  to  I 
be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  advertisers. 

After  these  preliminaries,  you  ask  for  a  copy  of  this  form,  and  areftfl 
met  with,  “Oh,  that’s  all  right;  you'll  get  this  from  headquarters” — j 
and  you  let  it  go  at  that.  This  is  what  happens.  A  few  weeks  after! 
the  time  when  cabinet  ought  to  be  fixed,  Mr.  Canvasser  puts  in  an] 

appearance,  and  says  “a  position  has  been  secured  at - ,  to  which 

the  advertisers  have  agreed.”  Knowing  the  position,  one  immediately] 
begins  to  feel  a  draught.  The  question  of  rent  being  a  serious  one! 
if  in  a  good  position,  a  position  has  to  be  found  at  the  figure  they! 
have  decided  upon  themselves,  the  statement  that  the  advertisers] -■ 
have  agreed  to  that  position  being  a  lie.  In  due  time  the  cabinet  is]  « 
fixed,  in  spite  of  protests  from  all  whose  names  appear  in  or  upon  it.  I 
and  the  day  it  is  fixed  the  representative  charged  with  the  mission  of] 
collecting  the  accounts — not  so  smooth-tongued  as  Mr.  No.  1,  who] 
first  called — calls,  and  wants  the  cash.  Protest  is  unavailing;  he 
points  out  that  the  order  was  for  a  space  in  cabinet  to  be  fixed  ini 
- ,  and  it  is  so  fixed. 

When  too  late,  one  sees  what  a  fool  one  has  been ;  but  apparent! 
there  have  been  many  others,  and  my  object  in  writing  now  to  yo 
is  to  save  one  or  two  who  might  fall  into  the  net  spread  by  tins  ver 
smart  firm.  Having  a  friend  in  the  town  whence  these  smart  peopl 
come,  a  fellow- victim  has  caused  inquiries  to  be  made,  and  apparentl  ■ 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  appear  as  plaintiffs  in  th 
local  county  court — where  they  win  every  time.  My  advice  to  rn\  j 
trade  friends  is  this :  If  you  intend  to  touch  this  form  of  advertising— 

1st.  Have  position  decided  upon. 

2nd.  Stipulate  to  see  a  rough  sketch  or  proof  of  proposed  lettering 
for  your  space. 

3rd.  Have  it  decided  as  to  colouring. 

4th.  If  you  want  to  be  the  only  one  of  your  trade  in  the  cabinet 
say  so. 

5th.  If  your  space  is  to  open,  stipulate  for  a  lock  that  is  a  lock. 

6th.  Have  size  of  space  decided  upon. 

7th.  See  a  receipt  from  owner  or  tenant  of  property  on  wind 
cabinet  is  fixed  for  rent. 

8th.  Have  a  date'  settled  upon  for  the  fixing  of  cabinet. 

And  have  all  this  on  the  agreement  before  signing  it,  and  have  : 
copy  of  it  on  the  spot — otherwise  drop  the  lot.  I  would  also  saj 
a  word  to  the  man  who  might  be  tempted  to  sanction  the  placing  0 
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bioet  on  the  property  of  which  he  is  the  tenant  or  owner,  and 
-his  reason.  Having  been  bitten,  I  made  so  bold  as  to  hunt  up 
her  firm’s  cabinet  in  another  part  of  the  town,  and  found 
tenant  had  let  the  side  of  his  house  for  £10.  The  cabinet  was 
He  had  to  threaten  county-court  proceedings  to  get  his  first 
And  the  week  it  was  fixed  the  local  authorities  assessed  him 
10s.  for  the  space.  Hence  my  suggestion  No.  7. 

•uld  I  but  have  got  this  information  first,  I  would  have  willingly 
;d  with  a  “  fiver  ”  (rare  as  they  are).  I  gladly  give  the  resuh 
v  experience,  in  hope  that  it  may  save  another. — Yours,  etc., 

George  W.  Tottem. 

The  Boulevard,  Balham,  S.W., 

November  21,  1S03. 


THE  TRAILL  TAYLOR  MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Editors. 

ntlemen, — I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  inform  the  readers 
l  )e  British  Journal  of  Photography  that  Sir  William  Abney 
j  deliver  the  Traill  Taylor  Lecture  on  Monday,  the  14th  December, 
■  p.m.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  the 
i  ct  being  “  Some  Points  connected  with  Landscape  Three-colour 
1  ography.” — Yours  truly,  P.  Everitt,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Evering  Road,  N.,  London,  November  23rd,  1903. 

APPRENTICE  INDENTURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

i  ntlemen, — I  observe  that  in  last  Friday’s  Journal  it  is  stated 
ply  to  a  correspondent,  that  an  unstamped  indenture  is  not 
rng  upon  either  party.  Let  me  state  my  experience.  I  took 
r  apprentices,  none  of  whom  paid  any  premium;  this,  however, 
jt  the  point.  Two  of  these  apprentices  neglected  to  stamp  their 
dtures.  I  sold  my  business  and  transferred  the  apprentices  to 
pable  artist  of  high  character.  Nevertheless,  two  of  these 
){ ntices  brought  actions  for  breach  of  contract,  and  although  the 
dtures  were  not  stamped,  they  obtained  verdicts  and  damages, 
o  correspondent  should  therefore  be  able  to  compel  a  fulfilment 
3  contract  entered  into,  taking  my  case  as  a  precedent. 

7  I  am  about  to  relinquish  professional  photography  I  am  not 
ngreatly  interested  in  the  matter,  but  I  should  like  to  assist  any 
oer  photographer  to  avoid  similar  mishaps. 

I  sel  sure  you  will  allow  me  to  add  that  my  apprentices  have 
w  s  secured  good  positions  on  leaving  me,  and  that  I  have  further 
ie  to  advance  their  best  interests  in  every  sense.  I  hold  that 
ithe  duty  of  every  employer  to  regard  the  highest  interests  of 
s  isistants,  and  to  treat  the  young  people  under  his  charge,  as 
o  h  he  would  have  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  On 
e  her  hand,  he  is  justified  in  demanding  faithful  service  and  the 
Tift  performance  of  duty. 

Mlogising  for  taking  up,  perhaps,  too  much  of  your  valuable 
^ — I  am,  yours  faithfully,  A  Constant  Reader. 

Member  24th,  1903. 


HE  MILAN  INTERNATIONAL  WORKING  HALL. 

To  the  Editors. 

G  tlemen, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  enclosing  the  programme  and 
g1  tions  of  the  International  Working  Hall  for  Industrial  Arts, 
is  going  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  Milan  Exhibition  of 
O'  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Simplon  Pass. 

T  International  Working  Hall  will  include  six  great  categories, 

;  1  y  be  seen  on  the  programme  itself. 

T're  will  be  admitted:  — 

(^Machines  in  action  for  the  production  of  new  objects. 

(tNew  machines,  in  action,  remarkable  for  improvements  or  new 

H  dings,  though  intended  for  the  production  of  objects  already 

10, 

(c  Different  systems,  partly  or  entirely  manual,  intended  to  pro- 
iCl  irticles  having  an  artistic  merit  or  bearing  a  wholly  modern 
~fl  ical  mark,  by  means  of  new  or  unknown  proceedings, 
f  International  Working  Hall  will  be  open  to  isolated,  individual 
[  ■  -ions,  as  well  as  to  aggregated  or  associated  exhibitors  wishing 


to  show  by  a  series  of  machines  or  proceedings  the  transformation 
which  the  raw  materials  have  to  undergo  before  being  gradually  made 
into  finished  goods,  ready  for  use. 

I  shall  deem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  will  make  known  among 
the  readers  of  your  most  influential  review  our  programme  and 
regulations,  and  at  the  same  time  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  -whether 
you  would  be  prepared  to  give  me  the  addresses  of  such  firms  as  are 
likely  to  be  worthily  represented  in  our  Working  Hall. 

I  have  ventured  to  ask  this  favour  of  you,  as  I  know  your  authority 
in  these  matters,  and  trust  you  may  allow  me  to  mention  in  my 
circular-invitations  to  the  firms  you  will  kindly  give  me  the  addresses 
of,  that  it  is  to  your  kindness  I  am  owing  their  names. 

I  must  apologise  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  the  interest  of 
the  Exhibition  as  well  as  of  your  readers,  and  requesting  you  to 
accept  my  very  best  thanks  beforehand,  I  remain,  dear  Sirs,  truly 
yours, 

For  the  Committee  of  the  Working  Hall  for  Industrial  Arts, 

The  Secretary, 

E.  A.  Marycotti. 

Milano,  November  20th,  1903. 

- ♦ - 
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***  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  21,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  W.C , 
undertalie  the  registration  of  copyright  p/hotographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, form,  etc.  Two 
unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  he  sent  with  the  fee. 

Photographs  Registered 

A.  C.  Price,  32,  Spital  Hill,  Sheffield.  Phitograph  of  the  Rev.  F.  and  Mrs.  Swainson. 
P.  G.  Barraud,  8,  Kremlin  Drive,  Stoneycroft,  Liverpool.  Eight  photographs  of  the 
Pope.  Photograph  of  the  Vatican  garden  walk,  showing  St.  Peter's.  Photo¬ 
graph  of  gate  of  entrance  to  the  Vatican,  with  four  of  the  bodyguard.  Photo¬ 
graph  of  the  Vatican  garden,  .sho  ring  St.  Peter's.  Photograph  of  a  view  of 
Rome. 

J.  Ingham,  Winton  House,  Sale,  Cheshire.  Photograph  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Williams. 

J.  W.  Garratt,  9,  Station  Road,  Ashley  Down,  Bristol.  Photograph  of  Avon  Valley, 
Bristol.  Photograph  of  St.  Wcrburgh’s  Church,  Bristol.  Three  photographs  of 
C  ifton  Suspension  Bridge.  Photograph  of  Duchess'  Pond,  Stapleton,  Bristol. 
Photograph  of  Old  Snuff  Mill,  Stapleton,  Bristol.  Two  photographs  of  Bristol 
Cathedral. 

Copyrighting. — Inquirer  writes:  “I  wish  to  copyright  fifteen  or 
sixteen  pictorial  postcards.  Which  is  the  best  way  to  go  about 
it?  Will  you  undertake  it  for  me,  and  what  will  be  the 
cast?”  In  reply:  If  you  send  us  Is.  7d.  for  each  subject, 
together  with  two  prints  of  each,  we  will  effect  the  Registra¬ 
tion  for  you. 

Book  Wanted. — A.  D.  asks  :•  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I 
can  obtain  a  book  on  artistic  lighting  and  posing,  for  studio 
work,  or  the  best  book  for  that  work,  also  the  price  of  same?” 
In  reply :  “  The  Studio,  and  What  To  Do  In  It,”  by  H.  P. 
Robinson,  price  2s.  6d.  The  work  may  be  had  through  any 
of  the  dealers. 

Opinion  Wanted. — M.  P.  says :  “  I  have  had  lessons  in  retouching 
for  six  months,  but  do  not  feel  satisfied  altogether.  Would 
you  kindly  give  me  your  true  opinion  as  to  whether  I  am 
capable  of  retouching  yet  or  not?”  In  reply:  The  retouching 
is  fairly  good,  though  capable  of  improvement.  Too  much 
has  been  done,  and  the  likeness  somewhat  lost. 

Stained  Print. — An  Old  Subscriber  asks :  “  Will  you  kindly  exa¬ 
mine  the  enclosed  C.C.  print?  Toned  in  Chloro-Platinite  bath 
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as  usual.  We  have  done  hundreds,  and  had  no  such  like  before. 
But  this  lot,  from  a  special  new  lot  of  paper,  seems  to  have 
marks  of  some  kind.  Treated  with  care,  others  since  done 
are  perfect.”  In  reply  :  The  stains  on  this  print,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  seem  to  be  due  to  another  print  sticking  to  it  while 
it  was  in  the  fixing  bath,  so  that  the  solution  did  not  have  free 
action. 

Sale  of  Poisons  Act. — J.  F.  Fieldsend  writes:  “Will  you  allow 
me  to  correct  an  error  in  your  Answers  to  Correspondents? 
— ‘  Sale  of  Reducer’  (M.  Murton).  You  state  there  is  no  re¬ 
striction  on  the  sale  of  ferricyanide.  In  Part  I.,  Poison 
Schedule,  you  will  find  cyanide  of  potassium  and  all  metallic 
cyanides — vjz. ,  red  prussiate  of  potash,  etc.”  In  reply:  Red 
prussiate  of  potash,  like  the  yellow  prussiate,  can  scarcely  be 
classed  under  the  Act  as  a  metallic  cyanide,  and  we  believe  tfie 
Pharmaceutical  Society  place  no  restriction  on  its  sale. 

Stamp  Pictures. — Stamp  says:  “As  I  intend  doing  a  little  stamp 
work  during  winter  months,  with  artificial  (acetylene)  light,  I 
would  consider  it  a  favour  if  you  will  kindly  oblige  with  your 
advice  : — 1.  Should  the  light  be  directed  straight  on  or  at  a  slight 
angle  from  above?  2.  Which  is  best — plain  tin  or  an  enamelled 
reflector?  3.  Would  two  or  three  gas  jets  be  better  than  one 
large  one?  4.  How  can  shadow  on  background  be  avoided?” 
In  reply :  1.  The  light  will  be  best  nearly  in  front.  2.  A 
white  enamel  or  white  paper.  3.  We  should  recommend  two 
incandescent  burners  in  preference  to  one.  4.  By  placing  the 
light  so  that  no  shadows  fall  upon  it. 

Carbon  Printing  in  America. — H.  C.  O.  says  :  “  I  shall  esteem  it 
a  favour  if  you  will  tell  me  what  paper  it  is  best  to  advertise 
in  for  a  situation  as  carbon  printer  in  the  United  States,  and 
if  there  is  good  prospect  of  procuring  the  same  out  there.  I 
find  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  situation  here,  as 
people  will  not  pay  a  decent  wage,  and  seem  to  want  to  do  the 
thing  cheap.”  .In  reply:  Probably  Anthony's  Bulletin ,  594, 
Broadway,  New  York;  or  Photographic  Times,  423,  Broome 
Street,  New  York,  would  be  the  best.  We  cannot  say  what 
prospect  of  success  you  would  have  in  the  States ;  but  we 
believe  the  American  labour  market  is  pretty  well  stocked  so 
far  as  photography  is  concerned. 

Copyright  Query. — J.  Christie  says  :  “  Referring  to  the  recent  action 
against  Messrs.  Langfier  and  Messrs.  Newnes,  before  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Bigbam,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  reply  to  the  following 
questions  1.  Is  the  negative  (or,  if  more  than  one,  the 
negatives)  the  property  of  the  customer  who  orders  and  pays 
for  it  (or  them)  to  be  taken,  and  can  he  claim  delivery  from 
the  photographer  along  with  the  prints  ?  2.  If  so,  who  is  en¬ 
titled  to  registration  of  copyright— the  photographer  or  the 
customer  whose  property  the  negatives  are?”  In  reply:  1.  The 
negatives  are  the  property  of  the  photographer,  but  he  has  no 
copyright  in  them.  2.  The  copyright  is  the  propertv  of  the 
customer,  and  he  must  register  it  if  he  desires  to  sue  upon  it. 

Collotype  Postcards. — W.  H.  B.  asks  :  “Can  you  inform  me  of  one 
or  two  addresses  of  foreign  (German,  I  think)  collotype  printers 
for  postcards,  or  the  best  means  of  finding  them  out?  My 
experience  of  English  collotype  printers  has  not  been  good. 
If  price  is  at  all  right,  work  is  wrong.  Morgan  and  Kidd  turn 
out  excellent  work,  at  a  very  reasonable  price ;  but  they 
only  accept  orders  in  12’s,  and  my  experience  in  sets  of  post¬ 
cards  is  that  one  can  seldom  secure  orders  for  the  exact  12.” 
In  reply  :  We  do  not  know  the  addresses  of  German  collotype 
printers  who  make  a  feature  of  printing  postcards  for  photo¬ 
graphers.  We  think  you  must  be  difficult  to  please  if  vou 
cannot  find  an  English  firm  to  execute  your  orders  satisfac¬ 
torily.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  if  you  want  good  work 
you  must  pay  a  fair  price  for  it. 

Flashlight. — Enthusiast  says:  “I  am  desirous  of  taking  a  number 
of  photos — interiors  of  workshops,  etc. — by  artificial  light,  as 
the  exposures  must  be  made  in  the  evening,  while  work  is 
in  progress.  Would  you,  therefore,  kindly  supply  me  with 
suggestion  or  information  concerning— 1.  The  best  and  most 
suitable  light  (electric  light  not  practicable).  2.  Would  two 
sources  of  light  be  sufficient  for  the  exposures;  if  so,  what 


positions  would  you  advise  for  such  lamps?  3.  What  mo 
development  do  you  suggest  in  order  to  get  rid  of  harsh 
trasts?  4.  Could  you  give  me  the  composition  of  a  re 
flashlight  powder,  those  advertised  being,  in  my  opinion  ,U1 
reasonably  expensive?”  In  reply  :  1.  Magnesium  powder Ud 


re, 
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in  one  or  other  of  the  flash  lamps  sold  for  the  purpos< 
Yes,  having  one  stronger  than  the  other.  3.  A  very  . 
developer,  so  as  to  get  out  all  detail  before  density  is  obt; 

4.  All  flashlight  powders  are  dangerous  for  novices  to  pi, 
and  we  shooild  advise  you  to  purchase  what  you  require 
“  Flashaxe  Candles,”  sold  by  Messrs.  Fuerst  Brothers,  p] 
Lane,  E.C.,  arc  very  convenient  in  use. 

Obscuring  Glass — Charges.— Bromide  says  :  “  I  should  lie  g  p 
you  would  answer  me  the  following  questions: — 1.  W1  p 
the  best  material  to  cover  the  glass  of  studio  with?  The  lss 
steams  so  that  I  cannot  use  tissue  paper,  and  I  have  feed 
very  thin  white  muslin  ;  but  it  soon  goes  yellow,  and  Ido 
not  get  enough  light  with  it.  2.  I  went  in  the  town  to  Ike 
some  photos  two  months  ago  (two  figures),  and  took  foijbi 
plate  negatives.  They  moved  in  two  of  them.  1  reto  iee 
the  other  two  and  sent  proofs  (which  were  very  good)  fnd 
have  not  heard  from  them.  I  find  they  went  to  ai  her 
photographer’s,  and  did  just  the  same,  and  gave  no  <  er. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  what  would  be  a  fair  charge  for  m, 
as  I  think  it  is  only  right  to  charge  them  something  ?  ,  In 
reply  :  1.  If  the  tissue  paper  be  attached  to  light  wooden  fines 
and  fixed  some  distance  from  the  glass,  its  steaming  wi|noh 
injure  it.  Thin  muslin  may  be  used  in  the  same  way.  and.ien 
it  gets  dirty  it  can  be  removed  and  washed.  2.  Chargeloirc 
usual  prices  for  such  work,  whatever  they  may  be.  If  ylare 
not  paid,  sue  in  the  County  Court  for  the  money. 


SUNDERLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Although  established  in  1888,  it  was  only  last  week  tha  hey 
held  their  first  open  exhibition,  which  was  'in  every  sense,  a  eat, 
success,  and  perhaps  the  best  show  ever  held  in  the  No  of 
England.  The  list  of  exhibitors  included  such  well-known  nai ;  as 
J.  Craig  Annan,  Alec  Keighley,  David  Blount,  F.  M.  Sutcliff  Dr. 
Grindrod,  W.  Crooke,  Dan  Dunlop,  J.  C.  Warburg,  P.  W.  me, 
S.  G.  Kimber,  Charles  Reid,  W.  Parry,  Edgar  Lee,  etc.,  anlalso 
the  loan  collection  from  the  Royal  Society,  London.  One  the 
features  of  the  exhibition  was  the  abolition  of  the  usual  class  and 
substituted  four  sections,  viz.,  champion  open  section,  membei  and 
loan  collection.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards: — W.  ioke 
of  Edinburgh  was  the  winner  of  the  gold  medal  in  the  cEipiom 
class  for  his  picture  “  The  Warrior,”  one  of  the  finest  pictures  the 
exhibition.  In  the  open  class  Gilbert  Bowlev  and  Arthur  G  eck, 
gold  medals,  the  former  for  a  small  bi-gun  picture  entitled  The 
Rivers  Bend,”  the  latter  for  a  very  fine  large  carbon,  ejitled 
“Evening  on  the  Hill.”  Silver  medal — Frederick  Dent.  >nze 
medals — P.  W.  Crane,  John  C.  Warburg,  Arthur  Marshall,  liam 
A.  Clark.  Members  class :  Silver  medals  were  awarded  the 
following :— H.  Bradwell,  Wiliam  Milbum,  Junr.,  and  ’ival 
Craig.  Bronze  medals — Charles  T.  Cothay,  J.  A.  Maxwell  dor, 
Charles  William  Laing.  Hon.  mention — C.  T.  Cothay  and  liam 
N.  Bertram.  Lantern  slides: — Silver  medals — F.  Parkins  and 
George  A.  Booth.  Bronze  medals — R.  Warden  Harvey,  G  ttone 
Bird,  Frederick  Marsh,  Harry  Wade,  and  William  A.  Clai  1  The 
judges  were  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe  and  Alex.  Keighley.  On  the  ning 
night  Mr.  Keighley  gave  his  lecture,  “A  Tour  Round  an  Old  (  kn 
to  a  large  audience,  and  without  going  into  the  details  |  the 
lecture  we  would  advise  all  those  societies  who  have  not  lj  the 
pleasure  of  this  lecture  to  try  and  get  this  gentleman’s  spees- 
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Edited  by  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S. 

'■  ;e  forty-third  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
j  [Otographic  Almanac  will  be  published  during  the 
}>nth.  This  year’s  Almanac  reached  a  total  of  1,580  pages, 
id  the  entire  edition  of  25,000  copies  was  ordered  before 
]blication.  Of  no  other  photographic  book  ever  issued 
U  two  such  unique  facts  be  recorded. 

The  growth  in  popularity  of  the  Almanac  is  evidenced 
1  the  remarkable  rapidity  of  its  sales. 

The  1900  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  within  three 
nnths  after  publication. 

The  1901  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  a  fortnight 
l  er  publication. 

The  1902  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  a  fortnight 
lore  publication. 

The  1903  Edition  (25,000  copies)  was  completely  ordered 
b:ore  publication. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

f  dium  and  Many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  been 
Price.  waiting  for  the  price  of  that  newly-dis- 

Uered  and  most  interesting  element,  radium,  to  be  re- 
(lced,  so  that  they  might  obtain  some,  or  at  least  a  sample, 


of  it  to  experiment  with  themselves.  Usually  when  some¬ 
thing  new  is  discovered,  although  its  price  may  be  prohibi¬ 
tive  at  first,  it  gradually  becomes  reduced  and  often,  after 
a  time,  is  to  be  had  at  a  very  cheap  rate ;  we  might  take 
such  things  as  aluminium,  magnesium,  etc.,  by  way  of 
example.  At  one  time  these  metals  were  looked  upon  rather 
in  the  light  of  laboratory  curiosities  than  anything  else. 
At  present  there  seems  to  be  very  little  prospect  of  this 
new  element  being  reduced  in  price  in  the  near  future. 
Sir  William  Ramsay,  lecturing  at  the  London  Institution 
one  day  last  week,  said  that  owing  to  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  having  stopped  the  exportation  of  the  uranium 
residue,  from  which  radium  was  obtained,  the  price  of  that 
element  had  increased  by  about  five  times,  and  now  the 
fifteenth  of  an  ounce  would  cost  £50,000.  Will  the  time 
ever  come  when  radium  will  be  quoted  as  an  article  of 

commerce  at  so  much  an  ounce  or  per  pound? 

*  *  * 

Photography  Indispensable  as  photography  has  be- 
and  Medicine,  come  to  the  medical  profession,  the 
quack  practitioner  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  advantage 
of  its  help.  Of  course  he  did  not  care  a  brass  farthing 
about  the  employment  of  the  camera  as  an  aid  to  research. 
He  merely  used  it  as  a  sensational  advertising  medium. 
In  these  more  enlightened  times  the  quack  is  generally 
quickly  run  to  earth  by  the  ever  watchful  authorities,  for 
sooner  or  later  men  of  that  stamp  are  sure  to  do  some¬ 
thing  which  brings  them  within  the  meshes  of  the  law. 
But  a  few  decades  back  the  quack  was  tolerated  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  it  was  his  wont  to  exhibit  outside  his 
doors  photographs  of  the  most  nauseating  character,  show¬ 
ing  different  parts  of  the  human  frame  in  various  stages 
of  loathsome  disease.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  they 
represented  cases  which  he  had  “  cured.”  Many  of  them 
were  paired,  one  being  labelled  “  before,”  and  the  other 
“  after  ”  treatment.  It  was  easy  enough  to  fake  skin 
diseases  by  the  aid  of  a  little  paint,  which  could  be  washed 
off  before  the  “  after  treatment  ”  negative  was  taken.  What 
a  contrast  is  afforded  to  these  unworthy  things  by  the 
medical  photographs  of  to-day.  If  we  turn  to  a  recent 
issue  of  the  “British  Medical  Journal”  we  can  see  to 
what  perfection  the  modern  method  of  illustrating  the 
etiology  of  a  disease  can  be  carried.  The  pictures  in 
question  refer  to  the  recent  Report  on  Sleeping  Sickness 
in  Uganda  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Royal  Societv. 
This  mysterious  and  fatal  malady  has  been  traced  to  the 
bite  of  the  Tsetse  fly,  which  infects  the  blood  of  its  victim 
with  a  microscopic  organism  called  a  Trypanosoma,  just 
in  the  same  way  that  a  certain  species  of  mosquito  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  spreading  of  malaria.  In  the  journal  referred 
to  is  published  a  series  of  excellent  photographs  which 
will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  medical  men  and  others. 
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First  is  shown  a  picture  of  Glossina  pallicera,  a  species  of 
Tsetse  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  real  delin¬ 
quent,  whose  name  is  G.  palpaUs,  a  photograph  of  which  is 
also  given.  At  first  sight  the  two  flies  appear  to  be  identi¬ 
cal,  but  closer  examination  soon  shows  several  minute 
differences  of  structure.  Next  is  shown  some  fine  photo¬ 
micrographs  of  the  Trypanosomes  of  sleeping  sickness, 
which  have  been  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  of  various 
patients.  Another  kind  of  Tsetse  fly  which  is  the  carrier 
of  Nagana,  the  fly  disease  of  horses,  together  with  its  larva 
and  pupa,  is  also  pictured  here.  But  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  photographs  of  all  are  those  of  the  victims 
of  the  malady.  One  is  a  black  boy,  aged  sixteen,  coiled 
up  in  what  appears  to  be  natural  sleep,  but  is  in  reality 
a  sleep  which  in  two  days’  time  ended  in  death.  Another 
younger  boy,  also  asleep,  died  fourteen  days  after  the 
picture  was  taken.  Two  photographs  of  sleeping  monkeys, 
in  which  the  sickness  had  been  produced  experimentally, 
are  also  published,  together  with  photo-micrographs  of 
Trypanosomes  taken  from  the  blood  of  a  monkey  which  had 
died  of  the  disease.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  how 
valuable  such  pictures  are  as  illustrations  to  the  Report 
on  Sleeping  Sickness.  May  we  not  assume  that  in  the  near 
future  the  text-books  of  both  medicine  and  surgery  will  be 
abundantly  illustrated  in  the  same  masterly  and  con¬ 
vincing  manner? 

*  *  * 

Storing;  We  are  now  in  December,  and  many 

Apparatus  for  photographers  will  be  laying  aside  their 
the  Winter.  outdoor  apparatus  for  several  months, 
if  they  have  not  already  done  so.  Now  all  will  depend 
upon  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  stored  during  the 
winter  months  as  to  the  state  in  which  it  will  be 
found  when  it  is  next  required  for  use.  Modern  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  is  of  a  more  delicate  nature  than  that 
which  was  in  vogue  a  decade  or  two  ago,  and  consequently 
requires  .more  care  in  its  treatment  both  when  in  and 
out  of  use.  At  the  end  of  the  photographic  season  the 
cameras  are  usually  consigned  to  the  “  lumber-room,”  there 
to  remain  uncared  for  till  the  advent  of  spring.  The 
lumber-room  is  usually  an  attic  at  the  top  of  the  house 
that  during  the  winter  months  is  none  too  dry,  in  many 
instances  decidedly  damp.  If’ the  apparatus  is  stored  in 
such  a  place  it  is  about  the  worst  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose.  Leather,  it  is  well  known,  soon  becomes  mil¬ 
dewed  when  kept  in  a  damp  place.  Therefore  the  covering 
of  the  cameras  may  be  expected  to  become  mouldy,  and 
the  same  with  the  bellows.  Mildew  is  a  fungoid  growth 
which  proceeds  in  patches,  and  if  it  becomes  deep  tin- 
leather  becomes  permanently  stained  or  injured.  The 
wood  used  in  the  lightest  forms  of  cameras  is  very  thin, 
and  usually  not  seasoned  too  well,  even  in  this  case,  in 
some  of  the  more  costly  apparatus.  Hence  it  is  obvious 
it  requires  the  greater  care  in  its  storage  when  out  of 
use,  a  fact  too  frequently  overlooked  until  injury — perhaps 
permanent — becomes  manifest.  Apart  from  the  wood  and 
leather  parts,  the  metal  parts  often  become  oxidised  and 
sometimes  unworkable,  and  if  not  that,  they  are  rendered 
unsightly.  Dark-slides  also  suffer  damage  if  long  kept 
under  damp  conditions,  even  those  of  the  more  expensive 
kind  ;  therefore  they  require  care  in  storage  as  well  as 
those  of  the  cheaper  sort.  The  best  conditions  for  the 
storage  of  photographic  apparatus  are  those  of  a  tolerably 
dry  atmosphere,  but  not  too  warm,  as  that  might  cause 
shrinkage  or  warping  of  the  wooden  portions.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  apparatus  should  be  looked  at  occasion¬ 
ally  when  stored  away  to  see  if  all  is  going  well  with  it, 
and,  should  any  mildew  be  seen  on  the  leather  work,  it 
should  be  wiped  off,  and  if  any  expansion  or  swelling  of 


the  wooden  portions  bo  noticed  the  apparatus  should  b 
transferred  to  a  still  dryer  place.  If  these  little  matter 
be  attended  to,  it  will  be  found  that  the  apparatus,  who 
next  required  for  use,  will  be  none  the  worse  for  it 
few  months’  storage. 

*  *  * 

Wanted,  a  At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  b 

Good  Black.  almost  a  craze  for  colours  other  tha 

what  may  be  termed  ordinary  photographic  colours  ii 
photographic  pictures.  Recent  exhibitions  have  been  iiJ 
undated  with  red,  so-called  sepias,  and  other  colours,  bul 
good  blacks  have  been  conspicuous  by  their  absence! 
Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  photograph  in  whicl 
the  deepest  shadows  were  a  pure  black,  and  the  highes 
lights  a  pure  white,  by  whatever  process  it  may  have  beei 
produced.  If  we  take,  for  example,  a  good  platinotvpl 
in  which  the  blacks  are  strong,  and  compare  it  with  I 
good  engraving,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  a  wide  different- 
in  the  depths  of  the  shadows.  The  one  is  an  absolut 
black,  and  the  other  a  bluish  or  grey  black.  If  we  tak* 
a  carbon  print  we  shall  see  that  the  blacks  in  that  ar 
not  absolutely  black  when  compared  with,  say,  a  pieel 
of  black  velvet  or  a  piece  of  black  pigment.  Moreover  th 
shadows  are  more  or  less  glossy  by  reason  of  the  gelatin 
present  with  the  pigment.  It  is  true  that  this  is  reduce 
to  a  minimum  in  some  of  the  tissues  that  have  of  lat 
years  been  put  upon  the  market  and  known  as  “  Gravura, 
Mezzotint,”  etc.,  and  these  when  used  with  the  mat 
transfer  papers  supplied  for  them  yield  a  very  matt  sui 
face  ;  but  still  the  results  are  not  all  that  can  be  desired1 
What  is  known  as  the  “  Artigue  ”  process  gives  good  mat 
blacks,  but  the  lights  with  this  process  are  often  impaired 
It  may  now  be  asked  what  is  to  be  considered  really  a  gom 
black  and  a  good  white  in  a  picture?  Our  ideal  would  b| 
a  rich  mezzotint  engraving.  If  we  examine  such  a  print 
we  shall  find  that  the  deepest  shadows  are  black  with  an} 
thing  we  may  compare  them  with,  while  the  extreme  light 
ar^  bare  paper  in  all  its  purity;  also  that  the  blacks  ar 
free  from  gloss.  Artists  and  connoisseurs  usually  fin  ; 
fault  with  photogravures  because  they  say  the  picture 
are  grey  and  not  black.  It  is  true  that  of  late  year 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  rendering  phob 
gravures  more  like  mezzotints  ;  but  still  there  is  a  ver 
considerable  difference  between  the  two.  But  where  is  th! 
photographic  process  that  will  yield  the  same  range  < 
tones  from  black  to  white  as  one  sees  even  in  a  photr 
gravure  print  from  a  good  plate?  The  pigment  mo 
generally  used  in  copper-plate  printers’  ink,  it  may  1 
mentioned,  is  “  Frankford  black,”  possibly  the  deepe 
black  pigment  that  we  have.  This  is  ground  up  wi 
“  burnt  oil,”  and  this,  in  the  print,  is  largely  absorbed  1 
the  paper,  leaving  the  pigment  with  an  approximately  ma 
surface,  such  as  is  not  yielded  to  the  same  extent  by  an 
photographic  process  that  we  are  aware  of.  Photographei 
at  the  present  time  go  to  considerable  trouble  with  mor 
or  less  complicated  methods  to  obtain  red  and  brown  tone 
on  bromide  papers,  but  we  would  suggest  that  some  shoul 
turn  their  attention  to  the  production  of  pictures  in  pur 
black  and  white  such  as  one  sees  in  mezzotint  engravings. 

*  *  * 

An  Old  A  hundred  years  ago  the  month  c 

Daguerreo-  November  just  passed  saw  the  pr( 
■type  Portrait,  mulgation  of  the  theory,  which,  wha 
ever  its  present  value,  has  been  the  quickening  and  viv 
fving  influence  in  raising  the  vast  structure  of  moder 
chemistry — the  atomic  theory  of  John  Dalton.  Professo 
T.  E.  Thorpe  has  gracefully  made  use  of  the  occasion  t 
pi-esent  to  the  Chemical  Society  a  portrait  bust  of  th 
venerable  author,  and  in  his  letter  accompanying  the  pr( 
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?n;tion  he  refers,  among  other  things,  to  the  precious 
adirreotype  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Dalton’s 
idl  an  -  pupil,  the  late  Mr.  John  Dale,  and  now  the 
re  :rty  of  the  Society.  This  portrait,  one  of  the  earliest 
relictions  of  the  camera,  and  of  very  small  dimensions, 
t  great  interest  as  being  one  of  the  very  earliest  sun- 
res  of  historical  interest,  offers  inimitable  testimony 
e  value  of  our  art  in  the  realms  of  history.  Our 
ndants  will  have  innumerable  faithful  representa- 
of  the  lineaments  of  eminent  men  of  the  latter  part 
e  nineteenth  century  and  afterwards,  and  will  give 
to  the  regret  that  the  use  of  photography  was  un- 


ible  in  the  lifetime  of  so  many  great  men  who  illu- 
iri  the  past  by  the  light  of  their  genius.  We  ourselves 
eh  special  interest  in  this  particular  daguerreotype, 
r  ears  ago  it  was  in  our  charge  for  the  purpose  of 
a  ig  a  copy  of  it,  and  we  are  especially  referring  to 
iboortrait  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
ytvho  possess  similar  relics  of  value  to  a  precaution 
m  Mr.  Dale  had  adopted  to  ensure  its  permanence.  It 
isv  well-known  that  it  is  the  action  of  the  sulphurous 
is  in  the  atmosphere  that  gradually  leads  to  the 
js  action  of  this  very  beautiful  type  of  photograph,  and 
.e  lethod  adopted  by  the  old  daguerreotypist  after  the 
slm  of  the  miniature  painters  of  securely  fastening  the 
iving  glass  at  the  edges  by  means  of  gold-beaters’  skin, 
id  ortunately  the  effect  of  warding  off  the  deleterious 
:tii  for  a  considerable  length  of  time;  but,  as  too  many 
h  still  existing  examples  show,  this  covering  merely 
ff  the  evil  day,  and  the  fateful  purpling  from  the 
inwards  is  in  evidence  in  the  majority  of  daguerreo- 
that  have  been  preserved.  Mr.  Dale,  fully  cognisant 
e  danger  to  the  futur-e  existence  of  the  invaluable 
ait  of  Dalton,  devised  a  novel  plan  of  protection.  He 
n  all-round  man  of  science  and  a  clever  microscopist, 
id  amiliar  with  the  making  of  microscopic  slides.  It 
:c  red  to  him  to  copy  them  by  sealing  the  daguerreo- 
'Pi  to  its  covering  glass  by  cementing  the  whole  of 
ie  urfaces,  the  metal  plate  holding  the  image  and 
e  over  glass  together.  This  was  done,  and  when  last 
w  the  portrait  there  was  not  a  sign  of  discoloration, 
tiink  that  the  plan  should  be  adopted  in  the  case  of 
ich  pictures  of  which  it  is  desired  to  ensure  the 
ate  permanence. 

*  *  * 

'dies  and  An  interesting  reaction  between  pure 

oi5  Acid.  boric  acid  and  iodides  is  described  in 

e  eekly  “  Comptes-Rendus  ”  of  the  French  Academy  of 
'i  ces  by  MM.  H.  Baubigny  and  P.  Rivals.  Boric  acid 
^caposes  iodides  in  cold  solution,  giving  HI.,  whilst 
h  no  action  (even  when  hot)  on  saturated  solutions 
bmides  and  chlorides.  This  property  can  be  used  for 
'S  eparation  of  iodides  from  bromides  and  chlorides. 
,  aerefore,  an  oxidising  agent  intervenes,  the  iodine 
tn  e  liberated.  Manganese  dioxide,  prepared  artificially 
e  reduction  of  permanganate,  acts  very  well.  It  can 
3  ashed  after  desiccation  at  a  low  temperature  (30  to 
J g •  C.)  in  the  form  of  paste. 

*  *  * 

and  Much  has  been  written  of  late  upon  Sir 

®  tricity.  Oliver  Lodge’s  proposal  to  disperse 
Spheric  fog  by  means  of  electricity,  and  that  there 
!Qle  promise  in  his  method  appears  certain  from  the 
c  that  he  was  able,  in  an  experiment  made  in  Liver- 
0r  to  dissipate  a  dense  fog  through  a  radius  of  fifty  or 
x  yards.  But  such  a  result  is  comparable  to  a  labora- 
’r  experiment  by  the  side  of  one  on  a  manufacturing 
fj>  though  Sir  Oliver  exhibits  a  noble  confidence  in  his 
bne  by  suggesting  that  facilities  might  be  given  for  its 


trial  on  a  large  scale  between  the  two  banks  of  the  Mersey 
at  Liverpool.  He,  however,  felt  a  reluctance  in  recom¬ 
mending  the  current  to  practical  men  so  long  as  it  was 
necessary  to  derive  the  current  from  a  Wimshurst  machine. 
To  banish  fog,  as  we  said  last  week,  would  benefit  photo¬ 
graphers  ;  but,  at  the  risk  of  damping  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  who  would  see  the  vast  experiment  tried,  we  think 
it  desirable  to  call  the  attention  of  those  interested  to  an 
apparently  forgotten  attempt  made  some  years  ago  to  adopt 
electricity  in  a  cognate  direction  on  a  large  scale.  The 
experiment  of  Sir  Oliver,  made  twenty  years  ago,  of  caus¬ 
ing  the  deposition  of  the  floating  particles  in  a  smoke-filled 
chamber,  through  which  a  current  of  smoke  was  slowly 
passing,  was  possibly  in  the  mind  of  the  electrician  whor 
working  in  concert  with  Messrs.  Walker,  at  their  great 
lead  works  in  Bagilt,  endeavoured  to  save  the  fine  lead 
particles  which,  though  passing  through  a  long  range  of 
covered  flues,  largely  escaped  deposition,  and  were  worse- 
than  wasted  by  being  thrown  into  the  air.  On  a  small 
scale  the  action  was  admirable,  but  when  a  large  Wimshurst 
was  set  to  work  at  the  smoke  in  the  flue,  the  practical 
effect  was  so  trivial  that  after  trying  many  variations  of 
procedure,  and  gaining  no  advantage,  the  experiments 
were  finally  abandoned. 

*  *  * 

Photography  What  an  impossible  and  incompatible 
and  Burglary,  combination  do  these  two  professions 
appear  to  represent.  And  yet  there  is  a  link,  and  a  very 
important  link,  between  them,  which  has  long  been  known 
to,  and  again  and  again  taken  advantage  of  by  the  shrewd 
detective  officer.  The  connection  of  the  burglar  with  the 
photographer  is  summed  up  in  the  term  “  finger  prints.” 
Photographic  enlargements  of  the  finger-prints  of  every 
convicted  criminal  are  stored  away  at  Scotland  Yard  and' 
other  places  for  the  convenience  and  immediate  reference 
of  the  police,  when  the  necessity  arises.  It  arose  only  a 
few  days  ago  in  the  case  of  the  jewellery  burglary  at 
the  West-end  auction  rooms,  in  connection  with  which  four 
men  were  under  arrest.  The  story  is  quite  as  sensational 
and  interesting  as  any  of  the  marvels  credited  to  Sherlock 
Holmes,  and  Sir  Conan  Doyle  must  have  felt  extremely 
envious  when  he  read  the  account  of  this  real  detective 
story  in  the  daily  newspapers.  The  excitement  begins 
after  the  burglary,  and  when  the  sharp  detective  officer, 
in  examining  the  premises,  found  on  a  pane  of  glass  the 
impression  of  a  finger,  we  gather  from  the  particular 
account  of  the  episode  which  we  perused,  that  the  man 
to  whom  this  print  belongs  had  first  handled  a  piece  of 
soft  candle,  the  grease  from  which,  combined  with  the 
black  smuts  with  which  London  roofs  are  so  plentifully 
sprinkled,  had  made  a  most  excellent  printing-ink  for 
transfer  purposes.  The  glass  was  taken  to  headquarters, 
and  the  print  upon  it  was  photographed  and  compared  with 
other  signatures  of  the  same  kind  in  the  police  album. 
The  markings  were  found  to  agree  with  those  peculiar  to 
the  finger  of  one  particular  gentleman,  and  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  arrest  him  and  his  associates  one  Sunday 
morning  before  they  had  time  to  dress  for  church.  Per¬ 
haps  the  man  who  has  thus  apparently  given  himself  away 
may  be  able  to  clear  himself,  and  show  that  the  markings 
belong  to  some  other  person’s  fingers.  But  we  fear  that, 
unless  he  can  prove  an  alibi,  the  finger-print  difficulty  is 
an  insuperable  one.  Nature  has  been  extremely  careful 
in  compelling  each  one  of  us  to  carrv  on  his  person  a 
positive  image  by  which  he  can  be  identified.  An  ordinary 
pen  signature  can  be  faked  or  forged  in  half-a-dozen  wavs, 
but  a  finger-print  never.  To  be  reallv  safe,  a  man  who 
intends  to  take  up  thieving  as  a  profession  should,  as  a 
preliminary,  amputate  his  fingers.  Even  this  course  would 
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foe  attended  by  one  or  two  disadvantages.  He  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  pick  up  such  trifles  as  rings  and  watches 
with  the  sleight  of  hand  desirable,  and  the  absence  of 
digits  would  place  him  under  the  constant  suspicion  of 
being  an  evil-doer.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  escaping  identification  by  finger¬ 
marks. 

*  *  * 

Blinding  The  general  complaint  amongst  photo- 

Flashes.  grapliers  this  cloudy  year,  when  “  the 

rain  it  raineth  every  day,”  has  been  dearth  of  customers 
as  a  consequence  of  the  constant  wet  and  absence  of  light. 
But  there  are  two  places  at  least  in  this  country  where  the 
cry  is  not  for  “  more  light  ”  but  for  less.  For  in  addition 
to  that  which  Nature  spreads  around  during  the  hours 
when  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  there  is  an  artificial 
illuminant  which  altogether  puts  King  Sol  in  the  shade  in 
the  aggressiveness  of  its  beams.  The  places  referred  to 
are  on  the  Cornish  coast,  and  one  of  them  is  known  as 
the  Lizard.  Here,  for  many  decades,  has  been  established 
a  lighthouse  which  has  guided  thousands  of  ships  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  English  Channel.  The  old  oil  lights 
have  recently  been  superseded  by  an  electric  flash  lamp 
of  such  enormous  power  that  people  are  rushing  from  its 
vicinity  in  dismay.  Even  at  Penzance,  which  is  several 
miles  away,  the  inhabitants  are  complaining  of  the 
nuisance,  and  assert  that  the  light  rushes  in  through  every 
window  and  every  cranny,  not  only  making  sleep  impossible 
but  infecting  weak  persons  with  serious  nervous  affections. 
Quite  losing  light  of  the  advantage  of  having  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes,  a  flashlight  provided  free  of  cost,  these 
discontented  persons  are  writing  to  the  daily  journals 
doleful  tales  of  the  misery  of  their  position.  Curiously 
enough  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  one  of  them 
that  a  dark  blind  over  any  window  that  faced  the  Lizard 
would  effectually  keep  out  the  intruder. 

— - ♦ - 

MAKING  TRANSPARENCIES  FOR  ENLARGING. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  profitable  operations 
in  amateur  photography,  is  to  see  grow  from  small  begin¬ 
nings  large  size  pictures,  and  so  simple  is  it,  too,  when 
gone  about  with  discretion,  that  no  hesitation  need  be 
felt  in  making  the  attempt.  But  just  as  it  may  prove  a 
process  offering  ample  rewards  for  any  care  and  labour 
involved,  so  also  must  it  be  stated  that  unless  care  in  each 
stage  be  exercised,  it  will  most  certainly  prove  but  wasted 
energy,  for  every  fault  possessed  by  the  original  negative 
will  not  only  be  apparent  but  exaggerated,  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  enlargement  given  and  lack  of  care 
exhibited.  It  is  useless  proceeding  until  the  original 
negative  has  received  full  consideration,  and  if  found  need¬ 
ful  being  treated  in  whatsoever  way  its  character  may 
suggest. 

A  word  regarding  the  most  suitable  kind  of  negative 
to  make  a  start  from  when  really  good  results  are  desired. 

It  must  be  full  'of  detail,  exceedingly  thin — that  is,  the 
high-lights  must  not  have  been  developed  anything  like 
up  to  full  printing  density,  or  difficulty  will  assuredly  be 
found  in  obtaining  a  final  large  negative  in  any  other  con¬ 
dition  but  one,  where  shadow  details  will  print  while  those 
in  the  high-lights  prove  entirely  wanting.  It  may  of 
nourse  be  done  by  shading  and  over-exposing,  but  it  is  at 
best  a  makeshift  affair,  and  never  so  successful  as  when 
‘the  original  negative  has  been  specially  made  for  enlarg¬ 
ing  purposes,  or  where  it  has  by  treatment  been  brought 
into  a  suitable  condition  for  the  purpose.  Supposing  the 
small  negative  of  some  subject  to  have  been  obtained  and 


it  is  desired  to  do  a  large  picture  of  it  in  one  or  oth 
of  the  unquestionably  permanent  printing  processes,  if  : 
testing  the  negative  by  contact  printing  it  be  found 
give  a  really  good  result  on  any  of  the  silver  papers, 
probabilities  are  it  is  not  in  the  best  condition  to  st 
from  in  making  a  much  enlarged  replica  of  it. 

Think  it  over,  and  ask  yourself,  Is  it  worth  the  trou 
and  cost  of  doing  in  a  large  size?  If  you  decide  it 
then  make  up  your  mind  that,  pretty  and  good  as  it  n 
seem,  the  original  negative  has  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  fi 
result,  and  simply  become  a  step  in  the  several  sta' 
which  must  be  gone  through  before  any  successful  e 
may  be  reached.  What  does  this  mean,  you  ask.  W 
the  density  it  requires  to  give  enough  contrast  for  c 
tact  printing  must  be  destroyed  until  it  is  reduced  ii 
a  state  of  flatness,  which  will  bring  both  ends  of  the  sc 
of  gradation  much  closer  together.  How  may  this 
done?  To  understand  it  is  necessary  to  know  what 
likely  to  take  place  if  it  be  subject  to  reducing  acti 
Some  chemicals,  as  is  perfectly  well-known,  attach 
metallic  deposit  evenly  all  over,  others  will  do  the  rever 
or  appear  to  do  so.  For  instance,  to  leave  such  a  pi 
in  a  bath  of  cyanide  reducer  would  end  in  complete  elii 
nation  of  all  shadow  detail,  long  before  the  more  strong, 
defined  parts  had  been  destroyed,  and  clear  glass  in  l| 
shadows  would  quickly  be  the  result;  but  were  you 
place  it  in  a  bath  of  persulphate  of  ammonium,  somethij 
approaching  the  reverse  of  this  would  happen.  In  phi 
of  wiping  out  weaker  portions  it  would  seem  those  nne 
heavily  charged  with  silver  deposit  would  be  rapii 
assailed,  shadow  detail  appearing  to  be  less  acted  upon 
proportion.  In  theory  this  seems  wrong  and  impossib! 
but  try  it,  and  see  if  as  a  practical  result  it  does  r; 
happen. 

One  or  two  such  simple  tests  are  more  instructive  tl . 
reams  of  paper  description,  for  unless  your  experime  ; 
are  widely  at  variance  with  that  of  the  majority  of  workf , 
results  will  but  tend  to  show  what  has  just  been  stat 
comes  near  to  being  a  self-evident  fact.  Having  made  ■ 
original  negative  by  one  or  other  means  conform  to  ■ 
description  already  given,  it  will  need  to  be  decided  wh  i 
of  two  ways  is  to  be  followed  in  making  the  positive,  fr  i 
which  any  final  enlargement  has  to  be  done.  Is  it  to  ; 
by  contact  printing,  or  shall  you  enlarge  the  transparei r 
direct  to  full  size,  and  so  make  your  positive  show  evep 
thing,  both  as  to  size  and  contents,  that  it  is  intend 
the  after  prints  are  to  offer  for  consideration.  For  reas  s 
needless  to  dwell  upon,  this  latter  method  is  the  one  wl  i 
appears  to  offer  wider  opportunity  for  introducing  nm  - 
cations  or  alterations  by  means  well  known,  and  widely  - 
ployed,  such  as  matt  varnish,  colour,  lead,  and  stump  | 
.chalk,  for  the  simple  reason  that  whatever  is  done  the  ei  t 
produced  is  seen  at  once,  and  each  touch  of  stump,  bn  j, 
pencil,  or  scraping-knife  tells  its  story,  just  as  the  final  - 
suit  when  printed  may  be  expected  to  present  it.  This  is  <r 
tainly  not  the  case  when  the  transparencies  are  made  bye  - 
tact,  for  of  course  any  work  upon  it  may  be  expected  to  si ' 
when  enlarged  up  to  the  full  size  intended.  More  - 
cially  is  this  so  if  the  work  done  is  of  considerable  amoi , 
and  the  enlargement  of  fair  dimensions,  say  from  quar  - 
plate  to  22  in.  by  18  in.  This  trouble  may  to  sc? 
extent  be  overcome  if  after  making  the  positive  and  do  ,T 
to  it  that  amount  of  retouching  which  seems  called  :> 
another  negative  by  contact  be  then  made  from  3 
worked-up  transparency. 

The  new  negative  is  then  operated  upon  in  the  sf3 
manner  by  pencil  or  other  means  and  finally  another  plj8 
exposed  behind  it,  when  the  resulting  positive  should 3 
in  a  condition  for  proceeding.  If  however  it  still  sh<? 
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signs  of  an  undesirable  character,  the  same  process  of 
working  upon  the  film  may  be  carried  out,  and  then 
matters  should  be  ready  to  proceed  to  the  final  stage  of 
making  the  large  negative.  The  above  is  quite  a  practical 
method,  but  is,  after  all,  to  our  mind,  inferior  to  that 
of  making  the  positive  full  size  by  enlargement  direct  at 
I  the  first  stage,  and  after  what  may  suggest  itself  as  being 
required  has  been  done  to  bring  it  to  the  right  state, 
then  by  simple  contact  printing  make  the  big  negative 
from  it. 

One  trial  of  this  method  will  clearly  show  how  great 
I  is  the  power  it  places  in  one’s  hands,  the  only  objection 
of  any  moment  being  that  of  extra  cost  in  using  a  large 
plate  in  place  of  a  small  one  for  making  the  transparency 
upon ;  but  this  is  really  of  little  importance  when  balanced 
by  the  extent  to  which  faults  may  be  remedied,  or  improve¬ 
ments  introduced.  Such  is  the  best  plan  of  going  about 
making  an  enlarged  negative  when  it  is  a  straightforward 
matter  without  having  to  make  introductions  from  other 
negatives. 

Where  skies  or  other  features  are  to  be  added,  for 
reasons  obvious  to  photographic  workers,  it  is  better  to 
use  separate  plates,  one  for  sky  and  for  the  landscape ; 
then  bind  the  two  together,  and  proceed  to  make  the 
!  enlarged  negative  therefrom ;  this  avoids  all  difficulty  from 
errors  in  exposure  and  development,  for  if  it  should  happen 
the  landscape  portion  had  received  correct  exposure,  but 
the  sky  had  not  been  quite  so  accurately  dealt  with,  some 
i  trouble  would  follow  in  getting  two  parts  to  develop  evenly 
side  by  side  on  one  plate,  one  being  finished  sooner  than 
the  less  exposed  portion,  or  just  the  reverse  might  happen, 
one  part  correctly  and  the  other  much  over-exposed.  In 
either  event  it  means  wasting  the  correctly-exposed  portion 
as  well  as  the  incorrect,  and  for  this  reason  alone  it  seems 
:  better  to  employ  one  plate  for  each  section,  sky, and  land¬ 
scape,  and  so  obtain  each  in  the  right  condition  for  working 
from  afterwards.  Many  indeed  are  the  modifications  this 
method  of  working  renders  possible  to  be  brought  about ; 
items  strengthened,  large  or  small  parts  shaded  down, 

I  troublesome  patches,  or  worrying  lights  subdued  or  taken 
!  out  altogether  as  may  seem  desirable.  Matt  varnish, 
tracing-cloth  or  paper,  knife,  brush,  colour,  lead,  or  stump¬ 
ing-chalk  ;  each  may  in  turn  be  used  to  produce  such 
alterations  as  appear  needful,  without  fear  of  trouble 
arising,  when  printing  is  done  afterwards,  from  coarse, 
grainy  streaks,  showing  where  pencil  or  stump  had  been 
at  work  retouching.  The  transparency  of  the  positive  is  of 
the  same  size  as  the  final  negative  is  intended  to  be.  It 
is  quite  a  different  story  when  any  amount  of  work  is  done 
on  a  plate  which  afterwards  has  to  be  enlarged ;  but  this 
is  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out.  For  making  exhibi¬ 
tion  pictures  of  fairly  large  dimensions  from  small  original 
negatives  by  means  of  enlarged  negatives,  and  where 
quality  of  result  rather  than  cost  of  mere  material  used 
is  important,  then  by  all  means  try  making  your  positive, 
enlarged  straight  up  to  full  size,  do  wdiat  work  on  it  is 
required,  then  by  contact  printing  make  the  final  negative 
on  either  plate  or  paper  as  may  be  convenient. 


Kodak  Agency  for  the  Rochester  Optical  Company. — The  Kodak 
Trade  Circular  states  : — We  beg  to  announce  to  the  trade  that  we  shall 
in  future  handle  and  distribute  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  the  Colonies,  the  goods  turned  out  by  the  Rochester 
Optical  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.Y. ,  and  that  on  and  from  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1903,  the  address  of  the  agency  in  London  will  be  41,  Clerken- 
well  Road,  London,  E/C. ,  where  the  stock  of  Rochester  Optical 
Company’s  goods  will  be  henceforth  kept,  and  where  all  orders  and 
communications  must  in  future  be  forwarded.  The  policy  of  price 
protection  as  applied  to  Kodak  manufactures  will  be  extended  to  these 
goods. 


SOME  NEW  TONES  FOB  LANTERN  SLIDES  AND 
BROMIDE  PRINTS. 

It  seems  not  to  be  known  that  nickel,  cobalt,  and  some 
other  metals  may  be  pressed  into  service  for  toning,  and 
with  the  very  gratifying  results  that  some  new  tones 
can  be  obtained.  Most  of  the  tones  so  obtained  are 
bright  and  clear,  and  above  all  pleasing.  To  tone  with 
nickel  one  must  proceed  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Ferguson’s  copper- 
toning  process,  but  with  certain  modifications.  If  any  one  will 
follow  the  directions  I  here  give,  a  very  fine  golden-yellow  colour 
can  be  obtained,  which,  although  of  not  much  service  on  a  white 
screen,  yet  serves  as  a  starting  point  for  something  optically 
useful.  Make  up  10  per  cent,  solutions  of  potassium  citrate, 
nickel  chloride,  and  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  Take  enough  of 
the  potassium  citrate  solution  to  well  cover  the  slide,  say, 
Uoz.,  add  to  it  2  drams  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  solution, 
and  then  add,  a  little  at  a  time  and  stirring  all  the  while, 
nickel  chloride  solution  so  long  as  the  precipitate  first  formed 
is  redissolved.  At  first  the  solution  obtained  is  green,  but  finally 
it  is  yellow  by  reflected,  and  brownish  red  by  transmitted  light. 
Then  pour  it  over  your  slide.  If  the  action  does  not  begin  in 
a  minute  or  so,  add  a  little  more  of  the  ferricyanide,  for  it  is 
essential  that  this  shall  be  in  excess.  The  solution  must  be 
freshly  made  for  each  slide. 

Tone  until  the  slide  is  bright  yellow  all  through,  wash  its  sur¬ 
face  off  in  water,  and  then  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
Finally,  wash  for  a  short  time  in  water  again  to  clear  of  acid. 
Do  not  put  the  slide  in  hypo,  for  that  would  completely  dissolve 
away  the  image.  This  yellow  image  may  be  converted  nto  a 
beautiful  transparent  green  by  placing  it  in  a  weak  solution 
of  ferric  chloride.  The  green  obtained  is  nearly  an  apple  green, 
quite  unlike  that  got  by  iron  chromium  toning  or  by  any  other 
process  I  am  acquainted  with.  If  a  copper  solution  be  made 
up,  according  to  Mr.  Ferguson’s  formula,  and  the  nickel-toned 
slide  be  placed  in  it,  a  good  orange  colour  can  be  got  by 
stopping  the  toning  at  the  right  moment.  An  orange,  although 
not  so  good,  can  also  be  obtained  by  following  nickel  with 
uranium. 

To  tone  with  cobalt  one  must  follow  on  the  lines  of  the 
nickel  toning.  Make  up  10  per  cent,  solutions  of  potassium 
citrate,  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  and  cobalt  nitrate.  Mix 
the  same  quantities  of  the  first  two  as  for  nickel,  and  slowly  add 
the  cobalt  nitrate  solution  so  long  as  the  precipitate  formed 
is  dissolved  by  the  potassium  citrate.  It  is  here  also  essential 
that  the  ferricyanide  be  in  excess,  and  that  the  solution  be  used 
at  once.  If  the  slide  is  fairly  vigorous,  and  is  toned  out,  a  very 
fine  crimson,  or  peach-blood-red  colour  as  I  have  heard  it 
described,  is  produced.  It  should  be,  like  the  nickel-toned 
slide,  well  washed  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  followed  by 
a  moderate  washing  in  water.  Do  not  place  it  in  hypo  unless 
you  wish  to  reduce  it.  A  weak  solution  of  iron  chloride  will 
convert  this  cobalt-toned  slide  to  a  grand  purple  colour.  Sub¬ 
sequent  toning  in  the  nickel  toning  solution  will  give  a  brown, 
but  not  a  pleasing  one.  Immersion  in  a  very  weak  solution 
of  ammonium  sulphide  will  convert  the  image  into  cobalt  sul¬ 
phide,  and  tone  the  slide  to  a  very  warm  sepia. 

A  very  pleasant  brown  can  be  obtained  with  vanadium,  but  on 
account  of  the  price  of  the  material  it  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
used.  The  commercial  vanadic  acid  is  dissolved  in  hot  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  filtered  from  the  insoluble  residue  which  is 
considerable,  and  in  my  case  consists  chiefly  of  fine  sand,  and 
then  nearly  neutralised  by  ammonia  solution.  The  resulting 
solution  is  green.  If  a  lantern  slide  is  immersed  in  this  solution 
the  image  is  slowly  bleached.  After  washing,  it  is  placed  in  a 
very  weak  solution  of  ammonium  sulphide,  which  gives  the 
brown  of  vanadium  sulphide.  Combination  slides  can  be  made 
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with  some  of  these  colours,  and  are  very  successful.  Thus,  from 
a  negative  of  a  woodland  scene  with  a  rustic  bridge,  road¬ 
way,  and  grass  in  the  foreground,  a  reversed  dense  negative  was 
made.  A  slide  from  the  first  negative  was  toned  green  with 
nickel  and  iron.  A  slide  from  the  reversed  negative,  made  with 
short  exposure  and  containing  only  the  shadows  and  not  the  high 
lights,  was  toned  with  cobalt.  When  the  two  were  superposed, 
the  shadows  were  deep  enough  and  brown,  whilst  the  high  lights 
- — grass  and  foliage — were  a  tender  green.  Many  such  combina¬ 
tions  may  obviously  be  made,  and  will  suggest  themselves  to 
all  readers.  Thus  a  good  effect  is  produced  with  a  sea-scene  by 
having  the  water  green  and  the  foreground  rocks  or  beach  brown. 
I  have  nickel  and  cobalt-toned  slides  in  my  possession  which 
were  made  two  years  ago.  They  are  as  bright  now  as  then. 

John  Bidoood. 


SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  THE  CHOICE  OF  A 
DEVELOPER. 

Below  will  be  found  a  tabulated  list  of  the  strengths  and  costs 
of  some  modern  developers  as  being  more  convenient,  for  refer¬ 
ence  than  in  the  manner  given  last  week.  The  list  will  be  found 
to  contain  some  little  correction,  our  laboratory  notes  having 
been  imperfectly  transcribed  by  our  amanuensis.  The  figures 
given  are  sufficiently  close  approximations.  Small  fractions 
have  been  avoided  as  virtually  useless  for  the  purpose  in  view  :  — 


Developers  from  the 
list  of  a  well-known 
manufacturing  firm. 

Price  per 
Ounce, 

Strength  per 
ounce  (in  giains) 
for  correctly 
exposed  plates, 
as  per  makers’ 
list  (except 
pyro). 

Relative  cost  of  Developing 
Solution  equal  in  quantity  to 
that  made  from  an  ounce  of  pyro, 
say  7J  pints. 

as  per 
List. 

No.  1, 
assuming 
price  same  as 
pyro. 

No.  2. 

corrected  to 
prices  on 
makers’  list. 

Imogen  Sulphite  ... 

7d. 

about 

24  or  18 

6/8  or  5/- 

4/8  or  3/6 

Eikonogen  . 

1/2 

5  h 

1/6 

2/1 

Diogen . . 

1/2 

n 

2/5 

3/5 

2/- 

Paramidophenol  . . . 

2/- 

3 

lOd. 

Amidol  . . 

2/- 

2 

7d. 

1/5 

Glycin . . — 

2/- 

6 

1/8 

4/- 

Metol  . 

2/6 

n 

5d. 

1/3 

Ortol  . 

2/6 

2  or  1J 

7d.  or  5d. 

1/9  or  1/3 

Hydrokinone  . . 

8d. 

3  or  2 

lOd.  or  7d. 

8d.  or  6^ d. 

Diphenal  Solution.. 

7d. 

29  or  22 

8/1  or  6/1 

5/8  or  4/3 

Itodinal  Solution  ... 

6d. 

22 

6/1 

3/8 

Pyro . 

lOd. 

3 

lOd. 

lOd. 

The  figures  in  the  last  column  are  capable  of  further  adjustment, 
seeing  that  some  of  the  developers  can  be  used  several  times  over 
without  injuring  the  quality  of  the  negative. 


Southampton  Camera  Club.— On  the  30th  ulfc.,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  above  club,  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  S.  G.  Kimber 
read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ellis  Kelsey  on  “Night  Photography.”  Mr.  G. 
Vivian  presided.  The  paper  was  full  of  remarkable  interest  through¬ 
out,  and  proved  that  the  modem  amateur  photographer  is  a  being 
of  infinite  resource.  The  setting  of  the  sun  does  not  mark  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  his  activities.  Night  photography,  it  turns  out,  is  merely  a 
matter  of  rapid  lenses,  rapid  plates,  and  patience.  A  highly  pictorial 
rendering  of  a  frost-covered  tree,  lighted  by  a  common  street  lamp, 
was  shown  in  illustration  of  the  lecturer’s  remark  that  the  most 
everyday  scenes  contained  gems  for  the  night  photographer.  A  wet 
or  snowy  night  is  the  best,  as  the  streets  reflect  and  re-reflect  the 
lights  in  picturesque  lines  and  patches.  Some  excellent  views  in 
I  rafalgar  Square  and  on  the  Thames  Embankment  were  shown  in 
illustration  of  this  point.  Even  the  humble  candle,  it  appears,  is 
sufficient  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  photographer,  for  the  lecturer 
illustrated  and  explained  a  method  by  which  he  had  photographed 
himself  reclining  in  bed,  posing  before  the  camera  for  eleven  minutes. 


THE  WURZELS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

Mr.  Smith  thought  they  ought  to  have  a  photographic  club  in 
Wurzels.  Mrs.  Smith  did  not.  What  with  the  littery  in¬ 
stitute  and  other  things  her  husband  had  a  finger  in,  she  didn’t 
know  what  things  was  a-coming  to.  She  didn’t  marry  him  for 
that  1  If  only  she’d  her  time  over  again  she’d  never  marry 
a  man  who’d  want  to  play  at  taking  photographs.  She’d  had 
her  photograph  taken  once,  and  the  man  went  in  what  ho 
called  a  dark  room,  and  there  were  nasty  smells,  and  they  hadn’t 
got  a  dark  room,  and  she  wasn’t  going  to  have  nasty  smells 
all  over  the  house,  and  every  day,  too.  Well,  she’d  join  the 
Dorcas,  she  would,  where  they  did  nothing  but  talk  scandal, 
which  she  couldn’t  abide,  and  then  her  husband  would  come 
home  perhaps,  and  find  his  tea  wasn't  ready.  But  she  didn’t 
mind.  If  only  she’d  her  time  over  again  ! 

Mr.  Smith  talked  to  the  schoolmaster  about  it,  who,  he  knew, 
used  to  take  photograidis  and  have  a  tent  and  a  handcart ;  and 
the  schoolmaster  saw  the  vicar,  who  gave  the  scheme  his  warm 
approval.  It  was  to  be  carried  out  on  broad  lines.  Photography 
was  now  so  cheap  and  simple  and  easy,  that  they  hoped  to  enrol 
in  time  most  of  the  parishioners.  A  meeting  was  called  by 
means  of  bills  left  at  each  house  and  exhibited  in  the  windows 
of  the  two  shops  of  the  village,  and  was  largely  attended,  as 
an  impression  had  got  about  that  it  was  only  a  blind  for  raising 
a  new  rate,  and  in  Wurzels  they  always  voted  on  principle 
against  rates.  The  vicar  was  there,  and  the  churchwardens, 
the  doctor,  the  farmers,  the  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Smith,  and  nearly 
all  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish,  male  and  female.  The  vicar 
was  voted  to  the  chair,  which  he  took  amidst  applause,  and 
begged  the  attention  of  the  meeting  while  he  made  a  few 
remarks.  He  had  been  thinking  very  deeply  over  the  matter 
of  the  formation  of  a  photographic  club  in  Wurzels — the  matter 
they  were  met  together  that  evening  to  consider.  He  had  taken 
photographs  a  little  when  at  college  ;  how  many  years  ago  lie 
would  not  like  to  remind  them.  (Loud  cries  of  “No,  no!”) 
Most  of  them  were  not  old  enough  to  remember  the  birth  of 
photography,  but  it  was  a  comparatively  young  science  and 
one  which  was  advancing  every  day,  and  it  behoved  them  to 
further  its  pursuit,  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  to  let 
their  village  set  an  example  to  the  countryside.  (Loud  cheers.) 
It  would  tend  to  implant  in  them  a  love  of  nature,  and  an 
admiration  and  respect  for  beautiful  old  buildings,  and  a  de¬ 
sire,  generally,  to  conserve  their  old-established  institutions. 
(Cries  of  “No  politics  !”  from  the  shoemaker.)  He  had  written 
to  some  of  the  manufacturers  for  price  lists,  which  he  would 
distribute  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  and  they  would  find  from 
them  that,  practically,  all  they  had  to  do  now  was  to  press  a 
button.  (Cheers.)  It  didn’t  use  to  be  so  in  his  younger  days; 
but  times  had  altered.  They  would  want  a  dark  room  for  the 
use  of  the  members,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  provide  that. 
(Cheers.)  He  would  not  take  up  their  time  further,  but  would 
at  once  call  on  Mr.  White,  their  respected  schoolmaster,  who7 
he  understood,  was  the  leading  spirit  in  calling  them  together 
that  evening.  (Cheers.) 

The  schoolmaster  and  Mr.  Smith  rose  together.  Mr.  Smith 
begged  to  call  the  chairman  to  order.  He  started  that  photo¬ 
graphic  club,  and  Mr.  Sharp,  of  the  King’s  Head,  would  bear 
him  out  in  it. 

The  schoolmaster  said  Mr.  Smith  had  certainly  mentioned  the- 
matter  to  him  first,  but  he  himself  had  done  all  the  work. 
However,  if  Mr.  Smith  wished  to  address  the  meeting,  he  should 
be  very  happy  to'  give  way  to  him.  It  wasn’t  the  first  time  Mr~ 
Smith  had  been  to  the  King’s  Head. 

Mr.  Smith  said  it  wasn’t  the  schoolmaster’s  business  how  many 
times  he’d  been  to  the  King’s  Head,  photo'  club  or  no  photo 
club,  and  if  the  schoolmaster  would  just  attend  a  little  more 
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I  to  bis  littery  institute  he’d  have  quite  enough  to  do  without 
'  looking  after  his  betters.  But  he  barred  personalities.  Their 
respected  chairman  had  told  them  what  photographing  was. 
He  would  add  little  to  that.  He  hoped  they  would  all  join  the 
;  club,  and  then  they’d  have  a  show  in  the  schoolroom  and  give 
a  lot  of  prizes,  medals,  they  told  him  they  gave  nowadays,  and 
perhaps  they’d  all  get  one.  (Loud  applause.)  He  should  now 
!  like  to  hear  what  the  schoolmaster  had  got  to  say.  (Cries  of 
“What  about  the  rate?”) 

Mr.  White,  the  schoolmaster,  said  he  was  sure  they  would  all 
1  appreciate  Mr.  Smith’s  eloquent  speech.  He  didn’t  know  they 
possessed  such  a  Demosthenes  and  a  Socrates  rolled  into  one. 
Mr.  Smith  could  look  in  the  dictionary  to  see  what  that  meant. 
They  (with  a  beaming  smile  to  his  audience)  needn’t.  (Loud  and 
continued  applause,  and  signs  to  the  speaker  from  the  chair¬ 
man.)  He  heard  Mrs.  Smith  wasn’t  going  to  let  her  husband 
join  the  club,  which  would  be  a  great  loss  to  them.  However, 
as  he  observed  that  the  chairman  wished  to  get  on  with  the 
business,  he  would  say  at  once  that  at  one  time  he  used  to 
photograph  a  good  deal.  They  all  knew  he  went  to  London  some 
years  ago,  and  while  there  he  went  to  the  exhibition  of  'die 
Photographic  Society,  and  he  had  to  pay  a  shilling  to  go  in. 
He  didn’t  seem  to  be  able  to  do  anything  in  London  under  a 
shilling,  and  it  cost  him  a  good  deal  ;  indeed,  it  was  a  very 
expensive  place,  much  more  so  than  Wurzels.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  would  be  Radical  enough  to  say  (“  Hear,  hear,”  from 
the  shoemaker)  that  their  own  charge  ought  to  be  very  small, 
i  perhaps  nothing  beyond  a  nominal  annual  subscription.  1  hoy 
must  get  help  from  the  gentry.  (Cheers,  and  cries  of  “  No 
rates !  ”)  He  had  an  old  camera  at  home  which  he  would  be 
happy  to  present  to  the  club  as  a  sort  of  nucleus.  (Cheers.  > 
He  was  afraid  that  it  might  be  a  little  out  of  order  and,  perhaps, 
not  complete,  but  he  would  make  a  search,  and  what  he  could 
find  they  were  welcome  to.  Photography,  he  understood,  had 
,changed  very  much.  If  they  would  save  the  money  they  spent 
on  beer  and  tobacco  they  would  soon  have  enough  to  buy  a 
camera,  and  the  rest,  he  was  told,  was  now  quite  easy.  He 
would  be  glad  to  be  secretary  of  the  new  club.  (Cheers.)  The 
practice  of  photography  was  of  great  benefit  to  mankind.  W  hy 
should  not  they  benefit  mankind?  (Hear,  hear.)  Who  knew  to 
what  great  end  it  might  lead  ?  Let  them  look  at  electricity ! 
Franklin  began  it  by  drawing  down  the  lightning  from  the 
skies,  and  so  rendered  his  name  immortal.  Let  them  do  as  he 
did!  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Brown,  the  parish  churchwarden,  thought  things  was 
a-comin’  to  a  pretty  pass.  Theer  he  lived  for  sixty  yeer,  man 
and  boy,  come  next  Michaelmas,  and  he’d  nivver  wanted  to 
photograph,  and  he  didn’t  believe  in  such  new-fangled  notions, 
and  he  begged  the  vicai‘’s  pardon,  but  he  was  surprised  at  him. 
He  didn’t  want  to  press  no  buttons  and  he  wasn’t  a-goin’  to, 
and  he  wasn’t  goin’  in  no  dark  rooms  and  his  darters  wasn’t 
neither.  (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Potts  said  as  they  all  knowed  as  how  he  was  a  farmer, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  if  his  men  ’ud  drive  a  furrer  any 
straighter  for  sit-tin’  up  ah  night  a-mekkin’  photygraphs?  M  ho 
was  Franklin?  What  did  he  know  abaht  it?  How  could  a  man 
be  immortal?  He was*surpifised  to  hear  a  professin’  Christian 
talkin’  like  that.  (Cheers.)  As  for  drawin’  lightnin’  from  the 
I  skies,  if  th’  skulemester  teached  his  lad  aht  o’  that  at  skule, 
he’d  just  come  along  hisself  and  know  th’  reason  why !  If  th 
skulemester  wanted  to  meddle  wi’  heaven,  let  him  wait  till 
be  got  there.  (Laughter.)  He’d  no  patience  wi’  these  ere 
Radical  notions  a-tumin’  every  thin’  upside  down.  (Cheers.) 
Where  ’ud  Waterloo  ha’  been  if  Wellin’ton  ’ad  bin  tekkin’ 
photygraphs  ah  th’  time?  (Deafening  applause.) 

Mr.  Briggs,  the  shoemaker,  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 


Potts.  Perhaps  Mr.  Potts  didn’t  know,  but  he  had  hit  the 
nail  <  n  the  head  when  he  said  photography  turned  things  up¬ 
side  down.  Why  !  they  couldn’t  do  things  in  the  light  of  heaven, 
but  had  to  go  in  a  pitch-dark  place,  and  he  didn’t  believe  in 
such  underhanded  topsy-turvy  sort  of  work.  He  was  a  Radical, 
he  was  ('oud  hisses  anl  cheers),  and  if  they  could  turn  the 
Church  upside  dowm  he’d  be  glad.  (Cries  of  “  Order !”  and 
groans.)  I  hey  could  say  what  they  liked  and  they  could  groan 
if  they  liked,  but  he  was  going  to  say  what  he’d  got  to  say. 
He  advised  them  not  to  have  a  photographic  club,  because 
they’d  go  to  the  squire  for  a  thumping  subscription  and  he’d 
clap  it  on  the  rent.  The  British  working  man  would  have  to 
pay  for  that  club,  and  pay  for  it  through  the  nose,  too. 
(Applause.)  It  would  teach  them  to  “conserve  their  old-estab¬ 
lished  institutions,”  would  it?  It  was  no  better  than  a  Primrose 
League.  (Cheers  and  hisses.) 

Mr.  Mildman,  who  had  caught  the  chairman’s  eye  with  some 
difficulty  and  who  was  indistinctly  heard,  was  understood  to 
say  that  before  forming  an  opinion  he  would  like  to  have  further 
information.  He  deprecated  the  strong  feeling  which  had  been 
imported  into  the  discussion  that  evening.  He  had  one  or  two 
friends  who  took  photographs  and  they  told  him  that  there  was 
no  book  which  explained  many  of  the  results  they  obtained. 
Would  the  chairman,  or  Mr.  White,  undertake  to  write  such 
a  book  for  the  use  of  that  club  ?  On  some  plates  his  friends 
found  that  they  never  got  anything  at  all,  and  he  would  like 
to  know  how  that  was  ?  Everything  should  be  made  quite 
plain  to  them  before  they  joined.  He  had  noticed  that  any 
buildings  his  friends  photographed  leaned  to  one  side  or 
other,  while  the  originals  were  quite  straight  up  ;  and  would 
the  chairman  tell  them  which  camera  to  buy  so  as  to  avoid  that  ? 
He  thought,  in  a  Court  of  Law,  that  makers  could  be  made  to 
pay  compensation  for  putting  such  defective  instruments  on  the 
market  ;  at  least,  he  hoped  so.  One  of  his  friends  had  photo¬ 
graphed  a  group  of  ladies,  and  the  prints  showed  them  all  with 
black  fa 'vs,  and  he  had  heard  that  none  of  these  ladies  would 
now  speak  to  him.  It  would  be  very  awkward  if  such  a  thing 
happened  to  him  or  to  any  gentleman  present  that  evening. 

M  iss  Springhalt,  who  was  received  with  vociferous  applause, 
said  she  had  come  to  the  meeting  because  she  had  a  vote  as 
ratepayer.  The  schoolmaster,  Mr.  White,  had  told  them  that 
he  had  been  to  London,  and  she  would  like  to  know  what  he 
did  there?  She’d  like  to  know  how  many  shillings  he'd  spent 
there  on  photography,  or  whether  he’d  spent  any  at  all? 
London  wasn’t  a  place  like  that,  for  she  knew  of  a  shop  next 
door  to  the  Bank  of  England  where  they  could  get  an  excellent 
dinner  for  ninepence.  Mr.  White  said  he  would  like  to  be 
secretary  of  that  club.  Perhaps  he  would  ;  and  treasurer,  too. 
(Laughter.)  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Dorcas  Society  that  they 
hadn’t  heard  all  of  what  Mr.  White  had  done  in  London  yet, 
and  she  should  recommend  his  wdfe  to  go  with  him  the  next 
time.  (Loud  applause  and  laughter.)  She  shouldn’t  join  the 
club  and  she  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  She  wasn’t 
going  in  anybody’s  dark  room,  and  she  wanted  to  know  what 
would  become  of  her  character  if  she  did  ?  (Cheers,  and  giggles 
from  some  of  the  ladies.)  She  found  nothing  in  the  Bible  about 
photography,  and  if  it  wasn’t  of  the  Bible  it  was  of  the  devil, 
and  she  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  she  objected  to 
rates.  (Terrific  cheers.) 

The  Chairman  then  interposed,  and  said  that  as  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  was  evidently  against  the  establishment  of  a  club, 
he  wTas  afraid  they  would  not  be  able  to  run  it  on  the  popular 
lines  they  had  hoped  t-o  do.  Many  of  the  objections  raised  that 
night  were  due  to  misunderstandings  which  would,  doubtless, 
die  away  as  photography  became  better  known  among  them. 
He  was  sure,  however,  that  none  of  those  present  would  have 
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any  objection  to  a  few  friends,  including  Mr.  Mildman,  whose 
difficulties  he  would  try  to  explain  to  him,  handing  themselves 
together  in  the  form  of  a  club  and  meeting  occasionally. 

“No  subscriptions!”  shouted  the  shoemaker.  “No  rates!” 
cried  a  burly  farmer,  “  hands  up,  lads,  for  no  rates  !  ”  This 
was  carried,  nem.  con.,  amidst  prolonged  cheering,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up  in  some  confusion. 


SOME  OBSERVATORIES  AND  OBSERVERS,  PAST  AND 

PRESENT. 

II. 

In  August  1768,  ten  months  before  the  transit,  Rittenhouse  and 
Smith  were  appointed  by  the  Philosophical  Society  members  of  a 
committee  to  provide  for  its  observation.  A  temporary  observatory 
was  built  near  the  residence  of  Rittenhouse  at  Norristown  for  this 
purpose.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  this  was  the 
first  observatory,  temporary  or  otherwise,  erected  in  this  country. 

Extensive  preparations  were  made  for  ensuring  success.  Observers 
were  stationed  at  three  points  as  a  precaution  against  local  failure. 
At  Norristown,  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  the  home  of  Ritten¬ 
house,  the  observers  were  Dr.  William  Smith,  Provost  of  the 
College  of  Philadelphia,  David  Rittenhouse,  and  John  Lukens, 
Surveyor-General  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  State  House  Square, 
Philadelphia,  observations  were  taken  by  John  Ewing,  Joseph 
Shippen,  Dr.  Williamson,  James  Pearson  and  Charles  Thompson. 
At  Cape  Henlopen  the  observers  were  Owen  Biddle,  Joel  Bailey, 
and  Richard  Thomas. 

Every  precaution  was  taken  to  insure  success,  and  we  may  well 
believe  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  breath¬ 
less  anxiety  with  which  the  observers  awaited  an  event  which  had 
been  seen  on  only  two  previous  occasions,  and  we  may  add  has  only 
been  seen  twice  since  that  day. 

What  may  be  called  the  secondary  results  of  this  transit  appeared 
likely  to  be  of  much  more  importance  for  this  country  than  the 
immediate  object  in  view.  I  refer  to  the  great  interest  in  astronomy 
then  awakened.  This  at  one  time  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  take  the 
tangible  form  of  a  permanent,  well  equipped  observatory  with 
Rittenhouse  at  its  head.  But,  alas,  the  mutterings  of  the  coming 
Revolution  soon  foretold  the  storm  in  the  presence  of  which  all 
other  interests  were  forgotten.  It  was  many  years  after  the  return 
of  peace  before  we  again  find  anything  approaching  the  interest  in 
astronomy  here  described. 

Rittenhouse  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  highest  appreciation  of 
his  contemporaries.  Thus  we  find  Jefferson  saying,  “  We  have  sup¬ 
posed  Mr.  Rittenhouse  second  to  no  astronomer  living ;  that  in 
genius  he  must  be  the  first,  because  he  is  self-taught.  As  an.  artist 
he  has  exhibited  as  great  proof  of  mechanical  genius  as  the  world 
has  ever  produced.  He  has  not  indeed  made  a  world,  but  he  has 
by  imitation  approached  nearer  its  Maker  than  any  man  who  has 
lived  from  the  creation  to  this  day. 

In  the  poem  entitled  the  “  Vision  of  Columbus  ”  written  in  1787  by 
Joel  Barlow  are  found  these  lines:  — 

“See  the  Sage  Rittenhouse,  with  ardent  eye. 

Lift  the  long  tube  and  pierce  the  starry  sky ; 

Clear  in  his  view  the  circling  systems  roll, 

And  broader  splendours  gild  the  central  pole. 

He  marks  what  laws  th’  eccentric  wand’rers  bind, 

Copies  Creation  in  his  forming  mind, 

Ajid  bids,  beneath  his  hand,  in  semblance  rise, 
with  mimic  orbs,  the  labours  of  the  skies, 

There  wandering  crowds  with  raptured  eye  behold 
The  spangled  hefiv’ns  their  mystic  maze  unfold ; 

While  each  glad  sage  his  splendid  hall  shall  grace. 

With  all  the  spheres  that  cleave  th’  eternal  space.”  v 

The  closing  lines  of  both  quotations  refer  to  a  remarkable  planet¬ 
arium  constructed  by  Rittenhouse  which  in  that  day  appears  to 
have  created  more  enthusiasm  than  all  his  other  achievements 
combined. 

More  than  seventy  years  elapsed  before  our  country  witnessed 
another  revival  of  interest  in  this  science.  Individual  efforts  were 
not  wanting,  but  with  the  passing  away  of  the  individual  the  move¬ 


ment  ended.  At  the  centres  of  advanced  education,  Harvard,  Vale, 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  and  so  on,  through  the  list,  by  no  means 
a  short  one,  there  appears  to  have  been  very  little  interest  in  as¬ 
tronomy  or  any  branch  of  natural  science. 

In  1832  the  first  college  observatory  in  the  United  State*  wa* 
built  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  by  Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell, 
president  of  the  institution.  As  a  pioneer  effort,  this  first  member 
of  a  long  and  distinguished  line  claims  more  than  a  passing  mention. 

'I  he  building,  we  are  informed,  was  a  brick  structure,  25  feet 
square  and  the  same  in  height.  The  instruments  were  a  refractory 
ing  telescope,  a  meridian  transit,  a  zenith  telescope,  an  astronomi¬ 
cal  clock,  sextant,  reflecting  circle,  and  Hadley’s  quadrant.  These 
were  purchased  by  President  Caldwell  in  London  in  1824.  The  build¬ 
ing  for  accommodating  them  was  completed  in  1832.  Here  was  an 
encouraging  outlook ;  and  we  are  told  that  observations  were  carried 
on  for  a  number  of  years  by  President  Caldwell  himself,  by  Professor  ! 
Elisha  Mitchell  and  Professor  James  Phillips.  No  records  of  these 
observations  are  now  known  to  exist. 

The  sequel  is  somewhat  depressing.  Dr.  Caldwell  died  in  1835. 
The  Observatory  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1838.  For  some  ! 
reason  the  instruments  had  been  previously  removed.  The  bricks, 
were  used  by  Dr.  Caldwell’s  successor  for  building  a  kitchen.  It  is 
at  least  comforting  to  know  that  this  was  still  in  use,  or  was  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  the  account  to  which  I  am  indebted  was  written. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  said  that  the  ruins  of  the  Observatory  were  i 
then  plainly  visible  on  a  hill  just  outside  the  campus. 

It  is  related  that  when  Sherman’s  troops  had  possession  of  the 
town,  soldiers  found  the  dusty  old  telescope  reposing  on  an  upper 
shelf  in  one  of  the  lecture  rooms.  Having  a  taste  for  astronomy,  | 
probably,  they  brought  it  out  of  its  resting-place,  when  they  had  the  J 
satisfaction  of  discovering  that  some  of  the  professors  had  chosen 
the  tube  as  a  hiding-place  for  their  gold  watches.  Evidently,  expe-  | 
rience  had  indicated  that  nowhere  was  there  less  probability  of  dis-  i 
covery ;  but  here,  as#  in  a  number  of  instances,  the  Yankee  mind  was 
found  to  act  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  that  of  his  southern 
brother. 

About  the  time  when  the  brief  career  of  this  pioneer  Observatory 
ended,  a  more  successful  attempt  in  this  direction  was  made  at  Wil¬ 
liams  College.  Here  was  formally  dedicated,  June  12,  1838,  sixty-  ] 
five  years  ago,  the  first  Observatory  in  the  United  States  destined  to 
become  a  permanent  institution.  This  was  built  by  Albert  Hopkins,, 
brother  of  the  more  widely  known  Mark  Hopkins,  mainly  at  his  own 
expense,  and  to  some  extent  with  his  own  hands.  Although  there 
is  another  Observatory  at  Williams  College,  I  understand  that  this 
ancient  structure  is  still  in  use. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  here  that  at  this  time  some  of  the 
greatest  of  European  astronomers  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  activity 
—  Bessel,  Struve,  Gaus,  Encke,  Argelander. 

In  this  country  the  work  of  the  coast  survey  was  creating  a  demand 
for  astronomical  training,  but  for  many  years  Congress  resolutely 
opposed  the  establishment  of  a  Government  Observatory.  Appropria 
tions  for  the  survey  were  made  with  the  proviso  that  no  part  of  the 
funds  should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Jefferson  was  very  earnest  ii 
pressing  the  matter  upon  the  Congress.  When,  in  1829,  the  bequest 
of  James  Smithson  came  to  hand,  there  was  a  considerable  movement 
to  employ  the  funds,  or  a  part  of  them,  in  founding  an  Observatory^ 
but  all  these  efforts  came  to  naught.  Finally,  a  bill  was  passed— not 
for  an  Observatory,  but  for  a  depot  of  charts  and  instruments.  Thus, 
the  National  Observatory  was  compelled  to  disguise  itself  and  to 
assume  another  name  before  it  could  obtain'  the  Congressional 
support. 

But  the  one  agency  which  was  more  potent  than  any  other,  ox 
possibly  than  all  others  combined,  in  re-arousing  public  interest  ir 
astronomy  was  foupd  in  the  precept  and  example  of  one  man,  Ormsby 
McKnight  Mitchell.  A  graduate  of  West  Point,  a  lawyer,  a. college 
professor,  a  ciyil  engineer,  a  major-general  of  volunteers  during  the 

Civil  War.  •  y.  I 

In  1834,  Mitchell,  then  ,  a  young ,  man  of  twenty-four,  was  electee 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  and  Astronomy  of  the  newly- 
established  Cincinnati.  College.  In  1842  he  undertook  a  task  foi 
which  very  few  at  that  tipie  could. have  found  the  courage,  and  per 
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aj  no  one  besides  himself  could  have  brought  to  a  successful  issue, 
'h  was  nothing  less  than  the  erection  of  a  first-class  observatory  at 
'ii  nnati. 

quote  Mitchell's  own  words  :  “  In  attempting  to  communicate 
in  reat  truths  of  astronomy,  there  were  no  instruments  at  hand  to 
oi  m  and  fix  the  wonderful  facts  recorded  in  the  books.  Up  to 
i; ■  period  our  country,  and  the  West  particularly,  had  given  but 
^attention  to  practical  astronomy.  A  few  individuals,  with  a  zeal 
iKjjrdour  deserving  of  all  praise,  had  struggled  on  to  eminence, 
lust  without  means  or  instruments.  An  isolated  telescope  was 
<[)  here  and  there  scattered  through  the  country ;  but  no  regularly 
ised  observatory,  with  powerful  instruments,  existed  within 
mits  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  I  know.” 

)  chell’s  account  of  his  struggles  reads  like  a  romance.  All  kinds 
f  ficulties  were  encountered,  and  in  some  way  overcome.  When 
1  means  failed  for  going  on  with  the  necessary  buildings,  he 
biced  the  money  himself,  though  not  possessing  a  great  share 
f  s  world’s  goods.  Finally,  to  quote  Mitchell’s  own  words :  “  In 
'elkary,  1845,  the  great  telescope  safely  reached  the  city  of  Cincin- 
at  land  in  March  the  building  was  ready  for  its  reception.  I  had 
exhausted  all  my  private  means,  and  to  increase  the  difficulty 
f  b  position  in  which  I  was  placed,  the  college  edifice  tc.ok  fire 
id  lrned  to  the  ground.  My  ordinary  means  of  support  were  thus 
istyed  at  a  single  blow.  I  had  engaged  to  conduct  the  Observa- 
nvithout  compensation  from  the  Society  for  ten  years,  in  the 
ipthat  my  college  salary  would  be  sufficient  for  my  wants.  It 
asnpossible  to  abandon  the  Observatory.  The  college  would  not 
i  uilt,  at  least,  for  several  years,  and  in  this  emergency  I  found 
nsssary  to  seek  some  means  of  support,  least  inconsistent  with 
y  ties  at  the  Observatory.” 

a  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  Mitchell  became  a  public 
In  the  words  of  one  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  “  More 


lanny  other  man  in  America  has  he  thus  accomplished  for  his 
vciite  science.  Besides  the  Observatory  he  founded,  and  the  in- 
rumts  he  imported,  and  to  which  he  has  greatly  added  by  his 
ip  cements  and  inventions,  he  awakened  in  thousands  of  minds 
:  ierest  in  the  subject,  instructed  popular  assemblies  not  only  by 
s  ar  outlines  of  the  gigantic  science  but  by  his  masterly  handling 
i  difficult  and  abstruse  theories  and  problems,  and  by  his  fiery 
or  which  exhibited  his  own  knowledge  and  enthusiasm,  told  of 
s  fine  beauties  and  relations,  and  kept  crowded  audiences  all 
ene  country  in  breathless  and  delighted  attention.” 

T  revival  of  astronomical  interest  in  America  may  be  said  to 
brom  this  time.  During  the  following  years,  which  preceded  the 
ittjak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  great  questions  of  slavery  and  seces- 
oinere  ever  present.  Nevertheless,  time  and  energy  were  found 
r  ler  things.  We  see  observatories  springing  up  at  Cambridge, 
eflpaven,  Albany,  Philadelphia,  Ann  Arbor,  and  everywhere  a 
OMg  interest  in  astronomical  science. 

T  was  the  period  of  what  may  be  called  the  older  school  of 
can  astronomy.  Many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  that  day  are 
1  ger  with  us.  A  few  are  still  in  active  service.  Among  the 
"n  we  may  mention  Pierce,  Chauvenet,  Gould,  Hubbard,  Brun- 
wAi’atson.  This  by  no  means  completes  the  list. 

A  in  the  course  of  history  brings  to  our  view  a  group  of  em- 
'hl  farmers.  Their  leader  now  is  John  Brown.  Again  is  fired 
s|  destined  to  be  heard  round  the  world.  We  are  here  on  his- 
ri-  ground.  The  memories  of  the  days  of  those  preliminary 
iters  which  ushered  in  the  terrible  struggle  are  still  fresh  in 
‘C  iinds  of  some  of  us.  The  excitement,  the  sacrifices,  the  anguish 
!fi  filled  the  land,  both  north  and  south,  were  not  calculated  to 
lC(,age  the  advancement  of  abstract  science.  But  though  the  im- 
b  which  had  been  given  to  astronomy  was  doubtless  checked  and 
s  ^  'S-Jess  retarded,  events  have  abundantly  proved  that  the  check 
as  mporary  only.  At  no  time,  or  in  any  country,  has  the  advance 
ei  0  rapid  as  with  us  during  the  past  forty  years.  Never  before 
^v,>uch  princely  endowments  been  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of 
ion  and  scientific  inquiry.  Were  we  to  enter  into  details  we 
hardly  avoid  extending  this  discourse  far  beyond  the  time  at 
sposal. 

are  present  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming  this 
te  addition  to  the  list  of  American  observatories.  Its  existence, 


I  am  told,  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  an  unnamed  benefactor.  We 
may  perhaps  sympathise  with  and  respect  the  feeling  of  the  giver 
in  preferring  to  remain  unknown.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a 
satisfaction  to  ourselves  could  we  offer  him  personally  our  thanks 
to-day. 

While  there  are  lines  of  research  in  which  an  observatory  like  this 
one  will  not  attempt  to  compete  with  such  astronomical  establishments 
as  those  found  at  Cambridge,  at  Mt.  Hamilton,  or  at  Williams  Bay, 
yet  the  instruments  now  here  and  those  in  view  are  capable  of  doing 
most  valuable  work  in  furthering  our  knowledge  of  the  skies.  It  is 
of  interest  to  know  that  the  principal  instrument  here  is  the  same 
size  as  the  “great  telescope”  mounted  at  Cincinnati  by  Mitchell, 
and  that  the  mechanism  and  appointments  of  this  observatory  are 
vastly  superior  to  the  earlier  one.  In  fact,  when  Mitcheli  built  the 
Cincinnati  Observatory  there  seem  to  have  been  only  three  or  four 
refracting  telescopes  in  existence  larger  than  this  one.  But  the 
primary  and  most  important  end  to  be  accomplished  here,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  is  in  introducing  to  the  young  men  and  women  who  from  year 
to  year  assemble  here,  such  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  the  skies  as 
can  only  be  had  by  viewing  them  with  their  own  eyes,  and  with  their 
own  hands  directing  the  necessary  instruments.  We  are  told  that, 
“  The  proper  study  of  Mankind  is  Man.”  It  is  certainly  a  line  of 
study  which  points  to  innumerable  warnings  and  pitfalls.  The  origin, 
the  development,  and  the  destiny  of  our  race  certainly  presents  us. 
with  problems  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

“  He  who  through  vast  immensity  can  pierce, 

See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  universe, 

Observe  how  system  into  system  runs. 

What  other  planets  circle  other  suns, 

What  varied  beings  people  every  star, 

May  tell  why  Heaven  has  made  us  what  we  are.” 

For  the  astronomer  the  greatest  of  all  problems,  and  the  one 
which  may  be  said  to  include  all  others,  is  that  of  determining  the 
structure  and  mechanism  of  the  universe.  This  citadel  cannot  be 
carried  by  assault  as  the  deductive  philosophers  used  fondly  to  im¬ 
agine.  Possibly  its  solution  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  our  feeble 
powers.  Every  advance  made  seems  only  to  give  us  more  exalted 
ideas  of  the  magnitude,  the  complexity,  the  variety  of  nature’s  works. 
Each  problem  solved,  each  truth  discovered,  adds  to  our  store,  though 
we  may  be  only  the  more  convinced  of  our  own  insignificance.  W  e, 
however,  know  that 

“  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 

Whose  body  Nature  is  and  God  the  Soul.” 

W.  L.  Doolittle 

- - - ♦ - 

Acetylene  Explosion. — A  serious  explosion  of  acetylene  gas  took 
place  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Eckington,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  when  the  landlord  (Mr.  W.  L.  Wilkins)  and  Mr.  H.  E. 
Griffiths,  School  House,  Renishaw,  were  badly  injured.  Mr.  Wilkins 
was  getting  his  lantern  ready  for  use  in  the  concert  room,  and  Mr. 
Griffiths,  being  interested,  accompanied  Mr.  Milkins  into  the  kitchen 
to  examine  the  apparatus.  A  light  was  used  to  examine  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  which  was  heavily  charged  with  gas,  the  result  being 
a  terrific  explosion.  Both  men  were  severely  injured  about  the  face 
and  head.  Drs.  Mostoyne  and  Crookes  were  quickly  in  attendance, 
when  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Mr.  Griffiths  were  found  to  be  suffering 
from  severe  shock,  besides  the  injuries.  Mr.  Griffiths  was  taken  to 
his  home  in  a  close  carriage,  and  was  seen  by  Dr.  Cummings. . 

In  Sweden  there  have  lately  been  held  two  great  photographic  exhi¬ 
bitions— one  in  Helsingborg  in  co-operation  with  an  industrial  exhi¬ 
bition,  and  the  other  in  Stockholm.  In  the  former  a  great  number 
of  Swedish  professional  photographers  took  part,  together  with  a 
small  number  of  amateurs,  among  whom  were  H.R.H.  the  Crown 
Princess  and  the  well-known  explorer,  Dr.  Sven  Hedin.  Gum  and 
carbon  prints  dominated,  although  bromide  enlargements  were  not 
wanting.  The  Stockholm  exhibition  was  held  in  the  exhibition  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Free  Arts,  and  was  visited  by  some  9,000 
persons.  Prominent  among  the  exhibitors  were  H.R.H.  the  Crown 
Princess  and  H.R.H.  Prince  Gustav  Adolph,  as  well  as  the  leading 
professional  photographers.  There  were  a  great  number  of  prints 
in  gum  and  carbon,  also  three-colour  photographs  in  gum.  The  exhi¬ 
bitions  were  arranged  by  Mr.  Albin  Roosval,  director  of  the  “  Photo¬ 
graphical  Magazine.” 
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LETTERS  FROM  A  SUCCESSFUL  PHOTOGRAPHER  TO  HIS 

SON. 

IV. 

Dear  John. — One  of  these  days  you’ll  get  right  hold  of  the  idea  that 
I  do  know  my  business,  and  then  you’ll  quit  writing  me  such  letters 
-as  your  last.  When  I  first  started  in  photography  I  was  the  same  as 
you,  only  I’d  paid  a  premium  to  a  man  to  teach  me  the  business,  and, 
■whilst  I  paid  pretty  heavily,  I  will  say  that  he  fulfilled  his  part  of 
the  contract,  and  he  taught  me  the  business  and  in  such  fashion  that 
I  owe  him  all  I’ve  got.  I’ve  never  grumbled  about  that  fee,  and  I’ve 
tried  to  pay  him  back  a  bit,  though  he’s  long  been  dead,  by  taking  his 
son  into  the  Gallery ;  but  the  son  is  much  of  your  sort,  and  thinks 
■more  of  his  cuffs  and  clean  fingers  than  turning  out  a  good  negative. 

I  remember  when  I’d  been  about  three  months  in  his  Gallery, 
•and  had  got  as  far  as  making  a  negative,  I  thought  I  could  run  the 
whole  show  and  knew  more  than  anyone  else,  and  started  writing 
for  the  Press.  Of  course,  the  Photographic  Press  was  not  as  it  is 
now.  Then  we’d  only  one  journal,  and  I  thought  that  I'd  discovered 
•something,  and  told  the  old  man  that  I  was  going  to  write  to  the 
paper  about  it.  He  heard  me  in  silence,  and  asked  me  what  I  was 
going  to  say,  and  when  I  told  him  he  patted  me  on  the  back,  and  said, 
■“Go  ahead,  lad;  you’ll  be  a  credit  to  the  studio  yet.” 

Well,  I  went  ahead,  and  wrote  three  pages  of  stuff,  and  that  editor 
— I’ve  never  yet  figured  out  whether  he  was  a  fool  or  mighty  cute, 
because  he  printed  it  as  I  sent  it  in,  and  I  tell  -ou  that  when  I  got 
that  number  of  the  journal  and  read  my  own  article,  it  mattered 
not  to  me  that  I  was  only  an  apprentice,  I  felt  that  I’d  got  at  least 
a  thousand  a  year,  and  for  the  next  two  days  I’d  not  touch  a  dish 
or  measure ;  but  the  old  man  laid  low  and  said  nothing,  but  sort  of 
twittered  me  up  and  patted  me  on  the  back,  and  told  me  to  take 
charge  of  the  developing  room. 

I  did. 

And  there  were  more  spoilt  negatives  that  week  than  we’d  ever 
•struck  before. 

When  the  next  number  of  that  journal  appeared  I  didn’t  feel  small. 
No,  I  just  simply  wilted  to  nothing. 

The  editor  had  got  a  leading  article  on  my  paper,  in  which  he 
proved  that  what  I’d  stated  was  known  by  Cain  or  Abel,  and  sundry 
other  fools  proved  that  what  I  stated  had  been  tried  and  discarded 
in  their  studios  before  I  was  born. 

Of  course,  I  replied,  because  the  editor  gave  me  a  loophole,  and  I 
laid  myself  out  and  spent  three  days  doing  nothing  else  but  reply 
to  him,  and  the  old  man  just  simply  helped  me,  and  I  did  no  work 
till  Wednesday  morning — till  I  got  the  proofs — and  when  that  paper 
appeared  on  the  Friday  I  wished  Vesuvius  or  some  other  volcano 
Lad  buried  me  before  I’d  spoilt  a  bit  of  plain  paper. 

I  tell  you  the  old  man,  writing  from  the  same  address,  had  simrdv 
shown  me  up  as  the  most  consummate  ass  on  this  globe,  and  the 
editor  had  rubbed  it  in  till  my  feet  even  blushed  so  much  that  my 
boots  had  holes  scorched  in  them. 

No,  John,  when  I  read  my  first  attempts  at  writing  for  the  Press 
I  blushed — I  blush  now,  all  over.  I  tell  you,  it  was  rubbed, in,  and 
I’ve  never  forgotten  it ;  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I'd  never  write 
another  line  to  the  Press  as  long  as  I  lived,  and  I’ve  kept  my  word — - 
nor  do  I  want  you  to. 

Of  course,  I  don’t  expect  you  to  take  a  lesson  from  me — you  never 
did  yet — the  only  thing  you  ever  did  take  willingly  was  chequesr— 
•still,  I  think  you  and  I’ll  live  long  enough  to  see  the  day  when  you'll 
wish  you’d  never  learnt  to  write,  or  that  you’d  never  written  for  a 
photographic  journal. 

I  remember  well  a  fellow  called  Jones,  who  started  writing  for 
the  journals — he’s  dead  now,  and  probably  is  grateful  that  he’s  got 
a  job  that’s  easier,  even  though  it  is  raking  out  the  bottom  bars 
of  the  furnace — of  course,  I’m  only  telling  you  what  he  told  me,  and 
although,  like  every  other  man  who  gets  to  writing,  he  was  a  bit  of 
a  liar,  I  believed  him,  because  I  knew  something,  of  hiir-r— he  and  I 
used  to  go  to  society  meetings  together,  and  I  know  that  when  the  boys 


asked  us  to  j*o  aqd  have  a  drink  he  couldn’t  refuse,  because  it 
bad,  and  besides  there  was  a  lot  of  copy  to  be  picked  up  at  1 1* 
after-meeting  societies,  he’d  go  and  be  stood  drinks  to,  three  or  ,r 
nights  a  week,  when  he’d  have  given  his  boots  to  liave  had  a  <1 
square  meal,  for  he’d  had  nothing  all  day  but  a  fried  and  ma  d 
for  threepence,  and  then  he’d  got  to  go  home  and  write  copy  til  is 
eyes  closed  of  themselves  and  then  walk  two  miles  to  drop  it  x> 
the  letter-box  of  the  office,  because  he  hadn’t  got  a  stamp.  Wei  te 
told  me  that  he  wrote  for  nearly  two  years  for  one  paper,  and  r  >r 
got  a  halfpenny  or  a  thank-you  from  the  cuss  of  an  editor,  who  is 
probably  drawing  his  thousand  a  year,  and  was  too  big  a  swell  a 
to  pay  for  his  own  drinks,  and  who  used  to  go  down  North  to  lec  e, 
and  never  without  being  stood  a  big  dinner  and  lifting  his  plate  d 
finding  a  cheque  for  double  figures,  although,  mind  you,  this  w  t 
his  business — he  was  supposed  to  be  an  editor. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  tale  told  by  a  man  you  know  who’g  it 
writing — he’s  been  at  it  for  years,  to  my  knowledge,  but  till  this  st 
summer  he  always  upheld  it  and  said  it  was  the  finest  thing  j  a 
young  fellow  to  do,  for  it  broadened  his  mind  and  enlarged  his  as 
and  gave  him  a  better  idea  of  men — and  their  manners. 

He’s  changed  his  tune  now,  for  last  summer  he  dreamed  a  dra  - 
I’ve  no  doubt  that  was  due  to  toasted  cheese,  or  cumber,  or  Keish 
cobnuts,  he  was  a  great  hand  at  these,  particularly  after  dinner,  th 
a  drop  of  port — that  somebody  else  paid  for.  He  says  he  dr(nt 
he  was  dead,  and  went  up  to  the  pearly  gates  and  old  man  Peter  ys 
to  him,  “Who  are  you?  What  do  you  want?”  and  he  says,  m 
Blank.”  “Oh!  are  you?”  says  Peter;  “And  what  may  you  to 
been?”  “I  was  an  editor,”  says  Blank.  “Were  you?  And  at 
did  you  edit?”  ‘‘I  was  editor  of  a  photographic  paper."  ‘Si! 
Well,  this  is  no  place  for  you ;  better  try  the  other  shop.” 

And  disconsolately  Blank  went  off. 

I’ve  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Blank  has  quit  writing  and  gone  i  or 
manufacturing  dry  plates  and  films. 

Well,  when  he  gets  down  to  the  other  place  he  finds  the  door  hr, 
and  he  walks  in,  and  there  sat  the  Old  Man,  as  comfortable  as  ild 
be,  with  a  noggin  of  the  best  pot  still  and  a  short  dhudeen.  ai  lie 
says,  “  Come  in,  my  son.  Here’s  one  for  you ;  make  yoursi  at 
home.”  And  Blank  sat  down  and  took  a  peg — he  always  coul  as 
well  as  any  man  I  know — and  the  Old  Man  says,  “Who  are  ye  nd 
where  do  ye  come  from?”  “Oh,  I’m  Blank;  and  Saint  Peter  ?st 
his  soul,  sent  me  here.”  “  Did  he,  now,  and  a  mighty  fine  recri  ng 
sergeant  he  is  for  me,”  says  the  Old  ’Un.  “What  were  ye?  1  m- 
pose  I  must  turn  up  the  registers,  but  if  he  sent  you  doivn  it’s  ijtty 
sure  to  be  right.”  “Oh,  I  was  a  photographic  editor,”  says  1  ik. 
“  Were  you,  now  ?  Well,  there’s  mighty  few  that  I  haven’t  g  on 
my  list,  so  we’ll  look.”  And  with  tha.t  he  fetches  down  a  big  1  or) 
and  turns  up  the  P’s,  and  runs  his  fingers  down  the  list,  and  vs, 
“Well,  yer  name’s  not  here;  at  least,  it’s  crossed  out.  What  we 
you  been  doing  lately?”  And  Blank  say’s.  “Well,  I’ve  been  n  mg 
plates,  or  trying  to.”  “Faith,  then,”  says  the  Old  ’Un,  “I  got 
you  just  the  same,”  and  he  turns  up  the  list  of  platemaker  ’.nd 
Blank  says  he  never  saw  such  a  black  list  in  his  life,  and  tl  the 
Old  ’Un  says,  “I  can’t  find  your  name,  and  that’s  funny;  md 
Blank  says,  “Well,  we  called  ourselves  film-makers.”  “What!  ays 
the  Old  ’Un.  “What  films?”  “Celluloid,”  says  Blank.  An  the 
Old  ’Un  shut  the  book  with  a  bang,  and  says,  “  Wny  on  earth  cc  hit 
you  say  so  before?  Don’t  you  know  that  Kodak  have  got  the  no¬ 
poly  of  films  here?”  and  Blank  says  that  the  Old  ’Un  shut  the  ook 
with  such  a  bang  that  he  woke,  and  since  then  he’s  quit  v.  mg 
and  platemaking,  and  going  in  for  making  art  studies  of  the  ide- 
I  don’t  know  whether  this  is  going  to  pay  better,  but  at  an  -ate 
you  should  learn  the  lesson  and  quit  spoiling  good  clean  paper,  W1 
in  writing  to  your  Ma ;  and  quit  making  dry  plates — if  you  am 
how  to  use  ’em,  it’s  all  I  want  you  to  do,  but  not  on  nude  sti  «s 
you’re  not  old  enough  yet.  There’s  one  at  the  Salon  that  just  ikes 
/  me  squirm,  and  I’m  not  over-particular. 

No,  John.  You  take  my  word  for  it;  stick  to  your  busines;**11 
leave  the  writing  to  those  fools  who’ve  got  a  heap  more  leisur  n 
brains.  When  you  know  enough  to  earn  enough  to  be  able  to  rit# 
your  name  at  the  bottom  of  a  cheque  for  three  figures  and  n  ,  . 
the  loss  of  it,  you’ll  have  done  all  the  writing  I  want  you  to0' 
Your  affectionate  father,  Aquarius  Sup- 


Decefnber  4,  1903.] 
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THE  PERTH  CONVENTION. 

'On  Tuesday,  November  24th,  a  social  meeting  under  the  auspices  of 
jthe  photographic  section  of  the  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science 
was  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Society.  The  roc/m  was  tastefully 
laid  out  as  a  drawing-room,  and  a  large  number  of  photographs  taken 
at  the  recent  Photographic  Convention  in  Perth  were  exnib ited.  Mr. 
Henry  Ccates,  President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance,  including: — Sir  Robert  Pullar  of  Tayside ;  Miss  Murray 
Macgregor;  Mrs.  Coates,  Pitcullen ;  Miss  Coates  and  Mr.  James 
Coates ;  Miss  Ridley ;  Dr.  Urquhart,  Murray’s  Royal  Asylum ; 
;Mr.  John  Thomas,  Sheriff  Clerk,  and  Miss  Thomas;  Mr.  R.  D. 
Pullar,  The  Brahan  ;  Dr.  Thompson,  Perth  Academy ;  Miss  Jamie¬ 
son,  Barossa  Place ;  Miss  Robertson ;  Dr.  Trotter,  Junr. Mrs. 
Trotter;  Mr.  Barclay,  schoolmaster;  Mr.  Thomson,  retired  school¬ 
master  ;  Mr.  Rodger,  Curator  of  the  Museum,  and  Mrs.  Rodger ; 
Mr.  Ellison;  ex-Dean  of  Guild  Chalmers;  Mr.  Craigie,  librarian; 
■ex-Dean  of  Guild  M'Arthur ;  Mr.  D.  J.  Wilson,  Bank  of  Scotland ; 
Mr.  Morrison,  accountant;  Mr.  Stewart,  dentist;  Mr.  Brown,  seed 
merchant ;  Mr.  Brand ;  Miss  Macnab ;  Councillor  Ritchie ;  Mr. 
Cameron,  cabinetmaker,  and  Miss  Cameron ;  Mr.  Scott  Murray,  art 
master,  Perth  Academy ;  Mr.  Mackenzie,  photographer ;  Mr. 
Mercer,  photographer ;  Mr.  Moncrieff .  merchant,  etc.  Apologies  for 
absence  were  intimated  from  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  and  Mr.  William 
Ellison. 

The  Chairman  said  he  should  like  in  a  word  or  two  to  recall  to 
Itheir  memory  the  history  of  the  movement  which  culminated  in  their 
gathering  there  last  July.  They  would  remember  that  just  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  they  had  a  visit  in  Perth  from  Mr.  Croall,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  who,  came  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  interview  authorities  in  Perth, 
the  magistrates  and  the  local  society,  to  see  if  the  idea  of  inviting 
the  Convention  to  Perth  would  be  at  all  likely  to  be  entertained. 
He  need  hardly  remind  them  that  when  the  proposal  was  brought 
before  the  Society  it  was  taken  up  in  a  very  hearty  manner,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  Mr. 
Croall  brought  forward  a  motion  that  the  invitation  from  Perth  be 
accepted  for  1903,  ■  and  that  motion  was  carried  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  one.  Mr.  Bridge,  the  secretary  of  the  Convention,  along 
with  another  gentleman,  a  native  of  Perth,  came  down  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  and  along  with  the 
speaker,  one  of  the  first  things  they  did  was  to  call  upon 
Sir  Robert  Pullar  and  ascertain  whether  he  would  be  willing  to 
'undertake  the  duties  of  President  of  the  Convention  for  the  year. 
He  need  hardly  tell  them  that  Sir  Robert  entered  into  the  proposal 
not  only  with  heartiness,  but  enthusiasm,  and  the  local  committee 


which  was  formed  felt  that  practically  their  difficulties  were  all 
smoothed  away  when  Sir  Robert  took  the  matter  up  in  such  a 
friendly  way,  and  they  all  felt  it  could  not  fail  to  be  carried  to  a 
successful  issue.  At  last  the  long  looked-for  week —  the  second  week 
of  July — arrived,  and  with  it  came  troops  of  photographers  from 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  with  the  result  that  the  membership 
and  attendance  formed  a  complete  record  in  the  history  of  the 
Convention.  Never  had  it-'nearly  so  large  a  gathering  in  the  most 
important  centres,  such  as  London,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh. 
;So  that  the  doubt  as  toi  whether  it  would  be  a  success  numerically 
was  removed.  The  other  doubt  was  with  regard  to  the  weather, 
•and  fortunately  the  weather  during  that  week  was  perfect,  both 
for  pleasure-seekers  and  travellers.  In  the  third  place,  all  the  local 
arrangements  for  the  excursions,  dinners,  and  other  functions  under 
the  charge  of  the  local  committee  were  carried  out  without  a  single 
hitch,  and  he  was  perfectly  free  to  say  that  that  was  ^ery  largely 
owing  to  the  example  of  enthusiasm  which  was  set  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  their  President,  Sir  Robert  Pullar.  When  the  week  of 
meetings  drew  to  a  close  it  was  universally  felt  by  friends  from  a 
distance,  as  well  as  by  the  members  of  their  own  Society,  that  they 
could  not  possibly  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  asking 
Sir  Robert  to  accept  of  some  tangible  and  permanent  memento  of 
that  most  successful  week,  and  the  form  that  at  once  occurred  to 
them  was  one  in  keeping  with  the  aims  of  the  Convention,  namely, 
■a  photographic  one  ;  and  they  therefore  decided  that  they  should 
-ask  Sir.Robert  to  accept  a  collection  of  photographs  taken  during  the 


week  of  Convention.  A  circular  Was  sent  out  to  the  members  to 
that  effect,  and  the  response  was  extremely  gratifying.  He  had 
received  altogether  about  300  prints  frhm  some  of  the  leading  photo¬ 
graphers  and  some  of  the  most  artistic  workers  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  local  committee  of  their  own 
Society  agreed  to  undertake  to  provide  an  album  which  should  form 
a  suitable  housing  for  the  collection  of  photographs,  and  the  outcome 
of  the  whole  movement .  was  before  them  now  in  this  album,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  their  artistic  townsman,  Mr.  John  Macgregor, 
while  the  frontispiece  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Wm.  Ellison.  He 
had  only  to  add  that  he  had  received  a  large  number  of  very  kindly 
letters  from  members  of  the  Convention  referring  in  warm  terms  to 
the  services  rendered  by  Sir  Robert  Pullar.  He  had  now  great 
pleasure,  in  name  of  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Convention 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  the  members  of  the  Perthshire 
Society  of  Natural  Science,  in  asking  Sir  Robert  to  accept  of  that 
memento  of  their  pleasant  gathering  last  July. 

The  album  was  made  by  Messrs.  John  Macgregor  and  Co.,  book¬ 
binders,  Perth,  and  was  an  exceptionally  artistic  piece  of  work  in 
crimson  morocco^  with  panels  of  olive  green  morocco.  The  frontis¬ 
piece  was  an  elaborate  and  artistic  address  designed  and  executed 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Ellison,  consisting  of  a  series  of  medallions  bearing 
the  portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Pullar,  a  view  of  Tayside  and  of  the 
Museum ;  the  Arms  of  the  City  and  Counts :  the  crest  of  the 
Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science;  the  crest  of  the  Photographic 
Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  the  Arms  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland  ;  the  whole  being  connected  by  a  scroll  emblematic 
of  the  Rose,  Thistle,  and  Shamrock.  Within  the  design  was  the 
following  inscription :  — “  Presented  by  the  members  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  their  President,  Sir 
Robert  Pullar,  as  a  memento  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
vention  held  at  Perth,  July,  1903,  and  as  a  mark  of  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  services.”  The  album  contained  between  two  and  three 
hundred  prints  from  photographs  taken  by  members  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  during  their  stay  in  Perth,  and  included  some  extremely 
artistic  examples  of  the  photographic  art  bv  many  of  the  leading 
photographers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sir  Robert  Pullar,  in  reply,  said  that  it  had  been  most  unexpected 
that  any  no,tice  should  be  taken  of  anytning  he  did  at  the  time  of 
the  successful  Convention  in  Perth.  He  had  been  a  lover  of  Con¬ 
ventions  most  of  his  life,  and  had  attended  a  great  many — the 
British  Association  and  others.  He  was  very  anxious  that  they 
would  do  their  best  to  show  their  beautiful  scenery,  and  he  thought 
they  had  great  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  that  they  had  so 
many  visitors  from  so  many  parts  who  had  never  been  in  Perth, 
and  some  never  in  Scotland  before.  He  thought  it  would  be  the 
beginning  of  better  times,  and  that  the  fair  city  famous  many  years 
ago  would  be  visited  by  many  more  conventions  of  various  kinds 
in  the  future.  He  felt  that  he  had  taken  a  very  small  part  as 
compared  with  the  immense  labours  undertaken  by  various  gentlemen 
he  could  name,  and  by  Mr.  Coates  himself.  The  work  accomplished 
by  the  secretaries  was  really  remarkable,  and  he  could  not  imagine 
how  they  found  time  to  do  it  all.  Both  Mr.  Rodger  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie  were  most  enthusiastic  and  energetic,  and  contributed 
in  a  very  large  degree  to  the  success  of  the  Convention.  He  thought 
they  deserved  very  hearty  thanks  for  the  way  in  which  they 
managed  all  the  details  from  the  beginning  to  end.  So  far  he  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  album,  and  therefore  could 
pronounce  no  judgment,  although  he  was  convinced  that  it  would 
prove  a  very  interesting  book,  and  that  the  prints  would  reflect 
the  highest  credit  on  their  contributors.  He  felt  very  much  indeed 
that  so  much  trouble  had  been  expended  in  providing  this  splendid 
memorial  of  a  most  successful  Convention,  and  he  would  prize  it 
very  much.  Any  little  thing  he  did  was  done  with  the  greatest  of 
pleasure,  and  he  hoped  he  might  have  the  opportunity  with  some 
other  conference  to  do  the  same  thing  over  again.  He  thanked  the 
contributors  of  the  prints  very  much.  So  far  he  could  see  that  there 
were  a  number  cf  most  interesting  photographs  taken  from  all  parts 
of  the  county  by  many  of  the  most  skilled  photographers  in  the 
country.  There  was  a  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Wade  which  had 
been- sent  to  him,,  which  he  prized  very  much,  and  which  had  a 
peculiar  interest  to  him  at  the  present  moment.  It  was  that  of 
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the  veranda  of  their  pwp,  ho,us£  in ; /which  his  wife  and  himself 
appeared.  As  they  all  knew  they  were  in  some  anxiety  just  now 
owing  to  Lady  Pullar’s  indisposition,  and  he  could  assure  them  that 
no  one  took  a  greater  or  more  thorough  interest  in  the  Convention 
from  beginning  to  end  than  Lady  Pullar.  She  worked  heart  and 
soul  with  him  in  trying  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Convention. 
That  portrait  had  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  sad  interest  for  him 
at  the  present  moment,  but  it  was  an  example  of  the  kindness 
bestowed  upc.n  him  by  the  members  of  the  Convention,  and  he 
would  also  prize  that  portrait  as  a  very  kind  memento.  He  had 
also  received  many  kind  words  and  letters,  and  he  had  it  that 
everybody  was  delighted  with  the  Aveek  they  spent  in  the  fair 
City  of  Perth.  He  thanked  them  very  much  for  that  interesting 
and  handsome  gift.  He  said  that  he  had  been  asked  to  perform  a 
duty  which  he  did  with  great  pleasure,  namely,  to  offer  to  Mr. 
Rodger,  the  curator  of  the  Museum,  a  bookcase  and  writing  table 
combined  from  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Convention  in 
recognition  of  his  services.  It  was  a  most-  useful  and  excellent 
remembrance  of  his  labours.  He  hoped  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodger  Avould 
prize  this  memento  very  much  and  would  have  a  long  and  happy  life. 

Mr.  Rodger  thanked  the  members  most  sincerely  for  that  beautiful 
gift',  and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  accept  it  coming  as  it 
did  quite  unexpected.  It  would  be  to  Mrs.  Rodger  and  himself  not 
only  a  most  beautiful  ornament  for  their  neAv  home  but  it  will 
recall  pleasant  recolections  of  the  year  1903  and  of  the  Photographic 
Convention  at  Perth.  They  were  all  agreed  that  the  Perth  Con¬ 
vention  was  a  great  .success,  and  to  a  very  large  degree  the  success 
of  the  meeting  was  due  to  Sir  Robert  Pullar.  When  they  asked 
Sir  Robert’s  assistance  he  gave  it  unreservedly.  He  helped  them 
and  cheered  them  on  in  their  large  undertaking.  Net  only  in  its 
inception  but  through  the  whole  undertaking  Sir  Robert  assisted 
them  in  eA'ery  possible  way.  The  yeoman  service  rendered  by  Mr. 
Coates  also  Avas  very  great,  and  Avhatever  credit  fell  to  the  secretaries’ 
department  was  equally  shared  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Mackenzie. 
They  had  also  a  splendid  committee  Avorking  harmoniously  together 
and  with  great  heartiness,  so  that  the  secretarial  work  Avas  ATerv  light 
and  was  really  mechanical.  It  consisted  to  a  very  large  extent  in 
taking  in  the  money  and  handing  out  the  tickets.  He  thanked  them 
sincerely  on  behalf  of  his  Avife  for  this  very  beautiful  gift  they  had 
presented  to  him. 

Sir  Robert  next  presented  Mr.  Mackenzie  Avith  a  handsome  framed 
photograph  of  the  Convention  group  taken  at  Tayside,  and  also 
referred  to  the  valuable  services  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  rendered  in  his 
capacity  as  joint  secretary. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  returning  thanks,  said  that  he  had  no  idea  he 
was  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  presentation  until  he  heard  Sir  Robert 
mention  his  name.  The  gift  Avas  none  the  less  acceptable,  and  it 
would  bring  back  in  future  years  very  pleasant  recollections  of  the 
Convention  in  Perth.  He  thanked  them  most  sincerely. 

Sir  Robert  said  that  he  had  yet  another  duty  to  perform.  An 
enlarged  photograph  of  the  Tyneside  group  had  been  made,  and  if 
the  President  would  accept  it  on  behalf  of  the  Society  he  proposed 
to  present  it  so  that  it  might  be  hung  in  the  Society’s  rooms.  He 
had  great  pleasure  in  offering  the  photograph  for  the  Society’s  ac¬ 
ceptance,  and  he  had  no  fear  but  that  the  President  Avould  accept 
of  the  gift.  It  was  a  very,  excellent  photograph,  and  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  photographer,  Avhile  it  would  also  form  a  very  unique 
memento  of  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Coates  said  on  behalf  of  the  Societv  he  begged  to  thank  Sir 
Robert  most  heartily  for  this  gift.  He  thought  it  was  very  appro¬ 
priate  that  the  Society  should  iiave  this  permanent  record  of  the 
Convention  upon  its  walls,  because  of  course  officially  it  was  the 
Society  that  invited  the  Convention  to  ccme  to  Perth.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  peculiarly  fitting  that  through  the  generosity  of  Sir  Robert  the 
Society  should  be  able  to  have  this  memento,  and  lie  thanked  Sir 
Robert  most  heartily  in  the  name  cf  the  Society. 

A  number  of  slides  from  photographs  taken  during  the  Convention’s 
visit  to  Perth  were  thereafter  exhibited,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr  Coates  for  presiding  brought  the:  interesting  proceedings  to 
a  close. — “The  Perthshire  Constitution  and  Journal.” 


FORMULAE  SELECTED  FROM  RECENT  LECTURES  DELI¬ 
VERED  BEFORE  THE  BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC! 
SOCIETY. 

Formulae  given  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gear  during  his  lecture  on  Bromide 
Printing - 

Developer  for  Bromide, — Metol,  300  grains;  hydrokinone,  150 
grains;  potass,  bromide,  60  grains;  sodium  sulphite,  3oz.  ;  sodium 
carbonate,  ,  l£oz.  ;  water,  80oz. 

Fixing. — 3oz.  hypo  to  20oz.  Avater. 

Reducing. — Potass,  iodide,  90  grains;  iodine,  45  grains;  water, 
lOoz. 

Bromide  Toning  for  Sepia  Tones. 

Ferricyanide  and  Sodium  Sulphite. — Ferrieyanide  potassium,  1  oz.  ; 
water,  lOoz.  Immerse  print  until  bleached,  and  after  washing  flood 
Avith  sodium  sulphide  loz.,  water  15oz. 

Iodine  and  Sodium  Sulphide. — Potass,  iodide,  90  grains;  iodine,  ; 
45  grains ;  Avater,  lOoz.  Immerse  print  until  surface  of  print  turns  t 
grey,  similar  to  a  negative,  then  immerse  in  sodium  sulphite  ^oz., 
water  lOoz.,  until  bleached,  then  into  sodium  sulphide  loz.,  water 
15oz.,  and  finish  by  Avashing  thoroughly. 

Note. — The  success  of  this  method  depends  mostly  on  the  purity  ol 
the  sodium  sulphide.  In  purchasing  great  care  must  be  observed  to. 
obtain  the  purest  quality. 

Formulae  given  by  Mr  A.  J.  Leeson  during  his  demonstration  on 
printing  and  toning  on  home-salted  and  sensitised  paper,  known  as  J 
“Ammonia  Nitrate  of  Silver  Method”:  — 

Salting  Solution. — Chloride  of  ammon.,  2  drams;  gelatine,. 

3  drams  36  grains;  water  (warm),  36oz. 

Salting  Solution  for  Avintei*  use. — 'Chloride  of  ammon.,  160  grains;.  I 
gelatine,  240  grains;  Avater  20oz.  ;  and  a  crystal  of  sodium  carbonate.  | 

Sensitising. — Nitrate  of  silver,  3  drams  12  grains;  distilled  Avater, 
2oz.  Dissolve  and  divide  into  halves ;  to  one  half  add  ammonia  until  . 
the  precipitate  formed  is  rcdissolved,  and  to  the  other  half  add  suffi¬ 
cient  nitric  acid  to  turn  litmus  paper  red ;  mix  the  two  solutions,  and 
make  up  to  4oz. 

Toning. — Gold:  Borax.  30  grains;  chloride  gold,  i  grain;  water 
(warm),  6oz.  Platinum  :  Stock  Solution  A — chlaro-platinite  of  potass.  ^ 
15  grains;  distilled  water,  ^oz.  Stock  Solution  A,  1  dram;  water,  2 
fluid  ounces  ;  nitric  acid,  1  or  2  drops.  Platinum  Warm  Tones  :  Stock 
solution  A,  1  fluid  dram ;  water,  8oz.  ;  nitric  acid,  2  or  3  drops. 

Fixing  Bath. — Hypo,  loz.  ;  water,  5oz.  This  bath  to  be  rendered 
alkaline  by  adding  small  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate. 

Note. — The  lecturer  assured  the  members  of  the  permanency  of  this 
process,  subject  to  a  very  thorough  washing  of  every  print.  Specimen- 
prints  twelve  years  old  Avere  shown. 

- - 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — Ordinary  meeting,  Tuesday,  Decern  j 
her  8,  at  66,  Russell  Square,  at  8  p.m.  :  “The  Theory  of  the  Mario 
type  and  Ozotype  Processes,”  by  Mr.  Thomas  Manley. 

What  the  Stars  are  Made  Of. — In  concluding  a  valuable  series  o 
articles  in  “Knowledge”  on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Stars,  Mr.  A 
Fowler  Avrites  as  follows: — “Notwithstanding  the  divergence  o 
opinion  on  some  points,  there  is  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  A'iev 
that  the  matter  composing  the  stars  is  essentially  the  same  as  thai 
Avith  Avhicli  Ave  are  acquainted  on  the  earth.  This  leading  idea  is 
admirably  expressed  by  Sir  William  and  Lady  Huggins  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  in  their  ‘Atlas  of  Representative  Stellar  Spectra’:  ‘As 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  though  there  may  be  no  reason 
to  assume  that  the  proportions  of  the  different  kinds  of  chemical 
matter  are  strictly  the  same  in  all  stars,  or  that  the  roll  of  chemical 
elements  is  equally  complete  in  every  star,  the  evidence  appears  tc 
be  strong  that  the  principal  types  of  star-spectra  should  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  produced  by  great  original  differences  of  chemical  constitu¬ 
tion,  but  rather  as  successive  stages  of  an  evolutional  progress, 
bringing  about  such  altered  conditions  of  density,  temperature,  and 
mingling  of  stellar  gases  as  are  sufficient,  presumably,  to  account  foi 
the  spectral  differences  observed,  even  though  with  our  present  know¬ 
ledge  a  complete  explanation  may  not  be  forthcoming.’  Investigations 
are  still  in  progress  in  many  lands,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  sooner  or  later  tile  story  of  celestial  evolution  Avill  be  complete!} 
elucidated.”  ' :.*«■  :«  -  '  “  -  -•  .  ' 
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THE  R.P.S.  AFFILIATION  COMPETITION. 
a  Executive  Committee  of  the  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies 
it  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  invite  the  members  of  the 
e  ies  affiliated  with  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  to  take  part 
,  Competition  of  Pictorial  Photographs,  the  object  of  the  competi- 
H  icing  to  encourage  the  production  of  pictorial  photographs,  to 
ii  ate  a  healthy  competitive  spirit  amongst  the  affiliated  societies, 
1(  0  bring  together  a  number  of  prints  from  which  a  circulating 
i;  ;ion  will  be  formed.  The  assistance  of  the  societies  and  their 
e:  ers  is  desired,  in  order  that  this  competition  may  be  an  unquali- 
diccess. 

I  following  are  the  rules  and  regulations  : — The  competition  shall 
m  only  to  members  of  affiliated  societies.  Each  competitor  may 

st  not  more  than  three  prints  through  any  society  of  which  he  is 
inber.  Medalled  work  will  be  eligible.  All  prints,  with  the 
;g  ves  from  which  they  are  printed,  must  be  entirely  the  work  of 
e  impetitor.  The  maximum  size  of  the  prints  shall  be  15  by  12. 
it  must  be  only  lightly  attached  to  stiff  mounts,  unframed,  and 
a  ipon  the  back  the  title  of  the  picture,  the  name  and  address  of 
e:foducer,  the  name  of  the  society  through  which  he  enters,  to¬ 
te  with  particulars  of  the  process  by  which  the  prints  have  been 
at  Every  competitor  must  send  his  prints  through  the  secretary 
I  affiliated  society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  no  prints  re- 
iv  in  other  than  this  way  will  be  regarded  as  eligible  for  the  com- 
tipn.  Competitors  must  furnish  complete  lists  of  their  prints  upon 
ohp  paper,  with  their  name  and  address  and  the  name  of  the 

II  ed  society  through  which  they  send  their  work. 

T  prints  will  be  judged  by  the  Affiliation  Board  of  Judges,  and 
ei  will  be  no  classification  of  subjects  whatever.  The  decision  of 
e  dges  shall  be  final.  The  judges  will  have  at  their  disposal  not 
a  than  six  bronze  plaques,  specially  designed  for  the  Affiliation, 
w.  Is  will  be  made  to  single  prints.  No  competitor  shall  take  more 
aione  plaque,  but  in  the  event  of  his  receiving  more  than  one 
’a]  a  suitable  record  of  his  additional  success  will  be  made.  All 
ir  which  receive  an  award  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
ffiJtion.  In  addition  to  the  awards,  the  judges  will  have  power  to 
'eclly  commend  such  further  pictures  as  meet  with  their  approval, 
idjich  pictures  will  be  retained  by  the  Affiliation  Committee  for  a 
ni  l  period  for  circulation  among  the  societies,  and  will  afterwards 
'  i  urned  to  the  owners  through  their  societies.  All  prints  retained 
ille  framed  and  glazed  for  the  purpose  of  circulation. 

X  Committee  are  desirous  that  the  societies  themselves  shall  also 
rt  pate  in  the  competition,  and  it  has  therefore  been  decided  to  offer 
re  photogravure  certificates,  specially  designed  and  executed  for  the 
ffi  tion,  suitable  for  framing  and  hanging  in  the  meeting-room,  to 
ie  cieties  sending  in  the  best,  second,  and  third  best  contributions 
lots.  No  society  shall  be  considered  qualified  to  take  a  certifi- 
te  nless  it  contributes  prints  by  six  or  more  of  its  members,  and 
ie  immittee  strongly  recommend  the  societies  to  make  a  careful 
le  on  from  the  contributions  of  their  members.  Experience  shows 
nattention  to  this  point  is  likely  to  minimise  the  societies’ 
ia):s  of  success. 

Eries  will  close  on  Saturday,  January  23,  1904,  by  which  date 
'e  ’hits  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee.  Intending  corn¬ 
ers  should  deposit  their  prints  with  the  societies  to  which  they 
h ;  as  soon  as  possible  before  that  date,  in  order  that  the  societies 
aJ  xercise  the  selection  suggested  above.  The  societies  must  then 
S1  «h  the  prints,  with  the  particulars  previously  described,  carriage 
ll<to  the  Secretary  of  the  Affiliation,  66,  Russell  Square,  London, 

1  •'  so  as  to  arrive  on  or  before  Saturday,  January  23,  1904.  The 
®  idee  undertake  no  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  competing 
rirl  but  every  reasonable  precaution  will  be  taken  to  preserve  them 
01  injury  and  loss. 


-I  Theodore  Brown,  of  34a,  Castle  Street,  Salisbury,  writes: 

1  be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  inform  your  many  readers  that 
11 1  purchased  from  the  “Magic-Lantern  Journal”  Company  their 
te publication,  “The  Optical  Magic-Lantern  Journal  and  Photo- 
ia.  ic  Enlarger,”  including  copyrights,  goodwill,  files,  and  stock. 
^  early  date  the  journal  will  be  issued  in  new  form,  and  under 
ie  °*  “The  Optical  Lantern  and  Cinematograph  Journal.” 


ACTION  FOR  DAMAGE  TO  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEGATIVE. 
On  November  25,  in  the  Arbroath  Small  Debt  Court,  Sheriff  Lee  gave 
his  decision  in  the  action  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Anckorn, 
photographer,  against  a  railway  company  for  the  price  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  of  a  photograph,  “Life’s  Young  Dream,”  alleged  to  have  been 
broken  in  transit  to  London.  His  Lordship’s  interlocutor  was  as 
follows  :  — 

On  August  3  the  pursuer  delivered  to  the  defenders,  for  carriage 
to  the  Gem  Dry  Plate  Company,  in  London,  a  wooden  box  containing 
two  photographic  negatives.  With  the  box  he  handed  to  the  de¬ 
fender’s  clerk  a  note  in  these  terms: — “Please  deliver  one  box  con¬ 
taining  glass  negatives,  at  railway  company’s  risk,  to  the  Gem  Dry 
Plate  Company,  Willesden  Green,  London,  N.W.,”  and  this  note, 
with  the  clerk’s  signature,  he  retained  as  a  receipt  for  the  package. 
The  box  was  duly  delivered  next  day  to  the  consignees,  who  accepted 
delivery,  and  signed  the  carter’s  sheet,  apparently  without  either 
examination  or  reservation.  On  August  5  the  pursuer  wrote  to  the 
defenders,  stating  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  consignees  that 
one  of  the  negatives  was  found  to  have  been  broken,  and  claiming 
for  the  damage  £11  5s.  It  is,  I  think,  a  sufficient  ground  for  assoilz- 
ing  the  defenders  that  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the  negative  was 
injured  while  in  their  charge.  When  a  carrier  delivers  goods  at  the 
proper  place  and  time,  the  consignee  is  bound  to  examine  them.  If 
he  fails  to  do  this,  and  signs  the  customary  receipt  on  delivery,  he 
must  be  presumed  to  have  accepted  the.  goods  from  the  carrier  as  in 
good  order.  This  presumption  may  no  doubt  be  overcome  by  evi¬ 
dence,  but  it  certainly  lays  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  consignee 
or  owner  of  the  goods.  Pursuer  has  produced  no  evidence  on  the 
point  at  all,  contenting  himself  with  the  argument  that  no  respectable 
fijrm  could  make  such  a  claim  if  not  convinced  that  it  was  well 
grounded.  Even  if  this  proposition  could  be  accepted,  it  would  afford' 
no  answer  to  a  legal  presumption,  and  the  fact  remains  that  we  do 
not  know  to  what  carelessness  or  wilful  ill-treatment  this  box  may- 
have  been  subjected  between  the  time  it  was  delivered,  in  appa¬ 
rent  good  order,  and  the  time  it  was  examined  by  the  consignees. 
The  defenders  also  plead  the  protection  allowed  by  Section  1  of  the 
Carriers  Act  of  1830,  relying  upon  the  the  pursuer's  own  statement 
that  the  goods  largely  exceeded  in  value  the  £10,  beyond  which  the 
Act  requires  a  special  declaration  and  insurance  by  the  consignor. 
If  I  had  had  to  assess  the  value  of  pursuer’s  negatives,  I  should  have 
had  to  find  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  the  high  figure 
which  he  puts  upon  them.  Without  in  any  way  depreciating  the 
pursuer’s  artistic  skill  and  success,  I  think  that  he  has  mistaken  the 
method  by  which  the  value  of  such  work  should  be  computed,  and 
certainly  he  has  not  produced  any  proof  in  support  either  of  the 
method  or  of  the  result  of  his  valuation.  Only  half  of  the  goods  con¬ 
signed  were  injured,  and  the  pursuer’s  original  claim  was  for  £11  5s., 
based  on  the  calculation  that  the  value  of  the  whole  consignment  was 
£22  10s.  In  subsequent  correspondence  he  doubled  that  valuation, 
and  in  the  witness-box  he  again  raised  it  to  100  guineas.  Now,  the 
pursuer's  estimate  of  his  loss  is  an  essential  part  of  his  case,  and  the 
defenders  are  entitled  to  found  upon  it  as  an  admission,  when  plead¬ 
ing  the  protection  of  the  Carriers  Act,  though  they  dispute  its  accu¬ 
racy  as  the  basis  of  damage  (Secs.  1  and  9).  This  admission,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  goods  was  not  declared  on  con¬ 
signment,  and  that  accordingly  the  appropriate  charges  were  neither 
asked  nor  paid,  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  complete  answer  to  the  rele¬ 
vancy  of  the  action.  I  can  read  the  statute  in  no  other  way.  The 
protection  to  the  carrier  is  not  against  liability  beyond  £10,  but 
against  all  liability  when  the  goods  exceed  the  value  of  £10  and  are 
not  declared. 

His  Lordship  therefore  dismissed  the  action  allowing  the  defenders 
expenses. 


Focussing  Screens. — A  correspondent  writes: — I  have  to  thank 
you  for  reply  to  my  query  re  developing  formula,  a  fortnight  ago. 
In  return,  here  is  a  useful  tip  I  have  not  seen  published.  To  make  a 
focussing  screen,  superior  to  the  finest  that  can  be  bought. — Well  fix 
a  dry  plate,  then  flood  it  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  and  follow  this  with  a  10  per  cent...  solution  of  chloride  of 
magnesium.  Allow  to  dry,  and  a  perfect  focussing  screen  results. 
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Deu)  Books. 


He  The  Photographic  Association,  Limited. — In  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  en  December  1st,  an  application  was 
heard  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  John  Dove  and  Co.,  for  the  winding-up 
of  the  above-named  company.  The  company  were  not  represented, 
but  Mr.  Van  Neck,  counsel  cn  behalf  of  the  petitioners,  stated  that 
it  was  a  creditor’s  petition.  The  company  had  issued  £6,000  worth 
of  debentures.  Affidavits  had  been  filed  by  the  petitioners  but  no 
answers  had  been  received  on  behalf  of  the  comnany.  The  company 
was  formed  in  March,  1899,  the  purchase  price  of  the  business  being 
£20.000  in  £1  shares.  The  vendors  had  the  right  to  1,250  £1  first 
debenture  shares  and  3,500  second  debenture  shares,  to  rank  jmri 
passu  with  the  ordinary  shares.  His  Lordship  :  One  does  not  often 
hear  of  debentures  ranking  with  ordinary  shares  — Mr.  Van  Neck 
said  the  petition  was  supported  by  holders  of  5,000  ordinary  shares, 
and  also  by  a  number  of  creditors.  One  of  the  shareholders  who 
was  a  director  of  the  company  was  supporting  the  petition  in  person. 
Mr.  Josiah  Harris  the  shareholder  in  question  said  he  held  2,600 
£1  shares,  and  he  wished  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  Court 
an  extra  proceeding  that  had  taken  place.  His  Lordship  :  I  cannot 
hear  you  unless  you  have  filed  an  affidavit  giving  the  facts  you  wish 
brought  out.  Have  you  filed  an  affidavit  ? — Mr.  Harris  :  No,  sir,  as  I 
do  not  understand  the  rules  of  the  Court.  I  am  told  that  the 
Receiver  has  sold  for  £450  property  valued  at  £4,000,  and  I  want 
to  stop  that  sale,  if  possible.  Mr.  Harris  was  proceeding  to  address 
the  Court  when  he  was  stopped  by  his  lordship  (Mr.  Justice  Buckley) 
who,  without  further  comment,  granted  the  petition  asked  for  with 
•costs. 

Canvassing  Frauds. — At  the  Bingley  Police  Court,  on  November 
26,  Vernon  Waddington,  of  Bradford,  was  charged  with  having  ob¬ 
tained  three  sums  of  money  under  false  pretences  at  Bingley — 
namely,  5s.  from  William  Ogden,  milkdealer,  Greenhill ;  6s.  from 
Mary  Ann  Vear,  draper..  Lime  Street,  Crossflats ;  and  3s.  from  John 
Horton,  gamekeeper,  Goit  Stock.  Superintendent  Tebbutt  said  that 
a  number  of  similar  charges  had  been  brought  against  the  prisoner, 
but  he  only  proposed  to  enter  into  three  cases  which  had  been  named. 
The  prisoner’s  method  of  obtaining  money  was  to  turn  up  with  a 
photographer’s  outfit  and  induce  people  to  have  either  themselves  or 
their  houses  photographed.  It  seemed  to  be  a  fact  that  when  lie  was 
apparently  taking  various  photographs  of  the  same  object  he  did  not 
change  his  plate,  and  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  did  not  take  a 
single  photograph.  He  obtained  from  people  different  sums  of  money 
as  a  deposit,  and  promised  that  the  completed  photographs  should 
be  sent  to  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  He  gave  receipts  for 
the  money  he  received,  and  these  represented  that  the  work  was 
being  done  on  behalf  of  the  Bradford  or  the  Keighley  Photographic 
Company.  The  people  received  nothing,  and  wben  they  at  length 
wrote  to  the  address  given  by  the  prisoner  their  letters  were  returned 
through  the  post-office.  The  evidence  showed  that  Waddington 
obtained  money  from  Ogden  on  February  25  and  from  Vear  on  March 
3  last,  while  in  the  case  of  Horton  he  obtained  the  money  so  long  ago 
as  May  5,  1902.  In  the  last-named  ca^e  he  told  the  gamekeeper  that 
he  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Ferrand  St.  Ives  to  photograph  all  the 
farmhouses  and  cottages  on  his  estate,  and  gave  the  receipt  as  from 
W.  Vogell  and  Co.,  photographers,  of  Bradford.  The  prisoner  denied 
any  intention  of  fraud,  and  said  he  had  been  prevented  from  com¬ 
pleting  the  photographs  for  Ogden  and  Vear  in  consequence  of  illness, 
and  he  contended  that  he  had  sent  those  ordered  by  Horton  as 
agreed  upon.  ■  Horton,  however,  distinctly  gave  evidence  that  he  had 
received  nothing,  and  that  his  letter  of  inquiry  was  returned  to  him 
by  the  post-office,  as  the  latter  had  not  been  able  to  find  there  was 
any  such  firm  as  that  named  by  the  prisoner.  Waddington  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison  for  three  months,  with  hard  labour,  in  each  case. 

- ♦ - 

Mr.  J.  W.  Mason,  of  the  London  and  District  Photographic  Com¬ 
pany,  16,  West  Ella  Road,  Willesdcn,  N.W.,  writes  :  I  beg  to  inform 
you  that,  after  several  years*  service,  I  am  leaving  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Newman  and  Guardia,  Ltd.,  at  Christmas,  and  am  opening 
in  business  under  the  above  title  on  January  1,  1904. 


The  P.P.A.  Handbook. 

The  Handbook  of  the  Professional  Photographers’  Aasooi;  Ln 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  members,  appears  in  the  well-k  Uti 
outward  form,  but  its  contents  have  been  much  er  Urged  and  imprU 
In  addition  to  the  objects,  rules,  bye-laws,  annual  report,  and  lj0f 
officers  and  members — that  is  to  say,  the  general  information  coiU. 
ing  the  Association  as  an  institution — a  section  is  devoted  to  a  cfec- 
tion  of  information  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  immense  servilfco 
members  in  their  professional  business.  As  the  information  fen 
is  strictly  for  the  use  of  members,  we  are  unable  to  quote  frorlhe 
pages,  but  we  may  say  that  the  advice  given  with  regard  tilhe 
conduct  of  business  generally  is  sound  and  practical.  Advice  o  Ibis 
kind,  of  course,  can  only  be  general ;  but  the  invitation  of  the  hn- 
mittee  to  the  members  to  consult  them  in  all  cases  of  doubt  orpfi- 
culty  which  may  arise  in  the  business  of  their  professional  praice, 
either  whfen  the  point  is  a  legal  one  or  otherwise,  places  rv 
member  in  the  position  that,  whatever  may  happen,  he  can  'ail 
himself  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  a  body  which  includes  me 
of  the  most  respected  and  successful  members  of  the  photoguhic 
profession.  The  intricacies  of  the  law  of  copyright  are  dealt  nth 
fully,  and  in  a  singularly  lucid  and  concise  manner  the  positi  of 
the  photographer  is  explained  under  ever-  circumstance  that  is  elv 
to  arise.  The  information  does  not  take  the  form  of  an  acadycai 
treatise,  but  is  put  in  an  eminently  practical  manner,  and  ins  .cts 
•the  reader  definitely  what  to  do  and  warns  him  what  not  t  do. 
Forms  of  agreement  for  reserving  copyright  and  permission  re¬ 
produce  are  included.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  thathe 
average  photographer  would  gain  more  practical  information  out 
copyright  law  in  half  an  hour’s  consideration  of  this  little  bookian 
in  a  week's  study  of  the  available  text-books.  Other  subjects  di  rtlv 
or  indirectly  treated  are  photographic  dealing,  fire  insuranct  the 
current  fees  for  permission  to  reproduce  in  newspapers  and  | oks 
or  as  postcards,  dealings  with  press  agencies  and  with  illus  'tfed  ' 
papers,  etc.,  and  the  owner.-hip  of  the  negative.  In  additioi  the 
discounts  allowed  to  professional  photographers  by  the  leading  late 
and  paper  manufacturers  are  given.  Emanating  as  the  Han  ook 
does  from  a  purely  trade  association,  the  technics  of  photograpi  are 
not  touched  upon — that  is  information  that  can  be  obtainedllse- 
where — but  as  a  guide  to  professional  procedure,  few  thoug  the 
pages  are,  it  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  compendium  that  h { yet 
been  printed.  The  subscription  to  the  Association  is  5s.  per  a^m. 
The  information  in  the  book  to  many  professional  photograpi  s  is 
worth  as  many  guineas.  ^ _ 


tute 
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Mr.  Wilfred  Emery,  of  High  Road,  Cricklewood,  London,  |W., 
sends  us  samples  of  his  “Apex”  postcards,  sensitised  for  sell  ling 
and  gaslight  bromide  printing. 

We  have  received  from  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  J 
a  report  of  the  work  of  the  department  of  technology,  coim 
some  340  pages.  The  book  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  John  -  ray, 
Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.,  price  9d.,  or  post  free  Is. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Kodak,  Limited,  of  43,  Cler  we 
Road,  London,  E.C.,  a  sixteen  page  pamphlet  entitled  “  The  odaK 
Winter  Book,”  containing  illustrations  and  descriptions  oi  neir 
specialities  for  flashlight  photography,  post-card  and  Christmo  car 
making,  enlarging  and  lantern  slide  making,  etc.  I. 

Maidstone  Co-operative  Photographers,  Ltd.— Under  the  a  nee 
of  this  society,  a  series  of  lectures  has  been  delivered  by  Mr.  • 
Field  (silver  medallist,  City  and  Guilds),  and  closed  on  Thur?dj 
with  one  on  P.O.P.,  gaslight,  and  bromide  papers.  In  addiip 
the  usual  round  of  facts,  Mr.  Field  referred  to  Val  Starnes  :rus 
method  of  toning  P.O.P. ,  without  preliminary  washing.  For,ng^ 
prints  or  very  small  batches  there  was  no  objection  at  all  to  thi  aP 
and  reliable  method.  With  regard  to  the  older  plan  of  mir  sl° 
in  the  ordinary  dilute  toning  solution,  without  washing,  objecti 
taken  on  the  ground  of  possible  precipitation  of  gold  in  the 
This  was  avoided  by  the  rapid  brushing  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  s’ 
solution  on  to  the  film.  Dealing  with  bromide  papers,  the  •  , 
said  it  was  an  error  to  suppose  there  was  “greater  latitude 
“gaslight”  than  with  rapid  bromide  papers.  The  increased* e:  ’ 
gave  no  greater  latitude  in  development;  that  depended  on  the  ( 
of  the  emulsions,  and  the  slow  bromides  and  chloro-bronudes 
not  stand  any  protracted  development.  In  consequence,  corr 
posure  was  more  compulsory  than  with  rapid  papers. 
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i  Camera  “  de  Luxe.”  Agents:  Clias.  Zimmermann  and  Co., 
d  10,  St.  Mary -at -Hill,  E.C. 

robably  more  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  tradition  than 
specific  reasons  that  we  avoid  giving  our  cameras  any 
e  finish,  that  we  regard  them  merely  as  scientific  instruments 
ific  use  about  which  ornament  is  out  of  place.  Our  confreres 
Continent,  however,  have  recognised  that  the  studio  camera 
stand  is  just  as  open  to  decorative  treatment  as  any  other 
furniture,  and  that  in  a  handsomely  appointed  studio  a 
plain  instrument,  however  perfect  its  workmanship,  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  surroundings.  The  camera  and 
the  illustration  makes  it  appear  is  certainly  somewhat 
but  that  is  due  to  the  anxiety  of  the  wocd  cutter  to 
3  most  of  the  decorative  features.  The  real  article  gives 
afferent  impression.  The  instrument  we  viewed  was  in  dark 


,  and  was  a  very  fine  piece  of  cabinet  work.  The  brasswork 
ornate  than  is  usual  in  British-made  cameras,  and  there  were 
^ork  adornments  in  wood,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
the  top,  which  is  removable,  the  decorative  features  were 
eans  aggressively  prominent,  and  indeed  the  camera  and 
:ther  form  a  very  handsome  set.  As  a  working  instrument 
,im  r  is  admirably  designed.  As  the  illustration  shows,  both  front 
of  the  camera  are  provided  with  racks,  and  further  exten- 
)tained  by  means  of  a  screw ;  the  total  extension  being 
the  back  has  a  vertical  and  a  side  swing  with  rack  adjust- 
1  the  rising  and  cross  fronts  also  have  rack  adjustments.  A 
p  shutter  is  fitted  behind  the  front,  actuated  by  mechanism 
the  outside  of  the  camera.  Brass  sliding  tubes  are  provided 
'  a  lens  shade.  The  stand  is  in  keeping  with  the  camera, 
mism,  concealed  from  view  by  carved  panels,-  consists  of  a 


himedean  screw,  and  allows  a  difference  of  18ins.  between 


the  position  of  the  camera  at  its  highest.  Space  is  provided  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stand  for  lidding  the  dark  slides.  The  camera  takes 
plates  up  to  12  x  10,  and  is  fitted  with  a  single  slide  with  curtain 
shutter  with  carriers  down  to  4-pl£de,  and  a  repeating  back  with  two 
dark  slides. 


An  Album  for  “  Paste-in  ”  Pictures.  Sold  by  Messrs.  Chas.  Tyler  ami 
England  Bros.,  Limited,  79,  Copenhagen  Street,  King's  Cross,. 
London,  N. 

The  album  before  us  measures  about  15  by  12  inches,  and  is  strongly 
bound  in  blue  cloth  with  a  tasteful  gilt  inscription  on  the  outer  cover.. 
there  are  nine  stout  cardboard  leaves,  tinted  in  olive  green,  impressed1 
on  each  side  with  seven  spaces  for  photographs,  surrounded  with 


appropriate  designs,  rectangular,  oval,  and  circular.  Thus  in  the" 
album  there  are  spaces  for  mounting  126  photographs,  varying  in 
size  from  quarter  plate  down.  The  album  is  sold  at  the  low  price 
of  6s.  6d.,  and  it  is  such  remarkably  good  value  that  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  it  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  the  notice 
of  our  many  amateur  readers. 


- ♦ - - 

The  Brooks-Watson  Daylight  Camera  Company,  Ltd.,  Abercromby 
Works,  Liverpool,  write :  The  notice  in  last  week's  British 
Journal  about  the  “Cleron”  films  mentions  that  they  are  for  use 
with  the  “Rajar”  Changer.  This  may  produce  some  misapprehen¬ 
sion  in  the  public  mind,  as  the  “  Cleron  ”  film  is  made  in  the  ordinary 
cut  sizes,  while  the  “  Rajar  ”  film  is  specially  cut  to  suit  the  “  Rajar  ” 
changer  only.  The  same  emulsion,  however,  is  used  for  both  uie 
“Rajar”  and  the  ordinary  cut  films.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to 
correct  this  in  an  issue  at  an  early  date? 

The  “  Cyko  ”  Pocket  Cameras. — At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  • 
photographic  Christmas  presents  engage  the  thoughts  and  attention 
of  large  numbers  of  the  community,  the  “  Cyko  ”  pocket  cameras  sold’ 
by  Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  20-26,  Sardinia  Street, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C.,  should  have  special  claims  to- 
consideration.  The  No.  1  very  correctly  claims  to  be  no  larger  than 
a  pocket-book.  It  weighs  only  eight  ounces,  and  measures  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Its  outer  case  is  of  aluminium,  ancf 
the  bellows  of  leather.  It  readily  unfolds  and  closes  up.  The 
double  metal  slides  are  amongst  the  thinnest  we  have  seen,  and  the 
exposing  and  optical  systems  are  all  contained  within  the  depth  of 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  on  the  camera  front.  This  neat  and 
dainty  little  machine  well  deserves  the  notice  of  retailers.  .  The  No.  2 
“  Cyko,”  although  built  on  a  larger  and  heavier  scale  than  the  No.  lr 
yet  only  weighs  6^oz.,  and  measures  6iin.  by  4£in.  by  ljin.  It  has  a 
daylight  magazine  taking  six  plates,  and  the  body  is  of  aluminium, 
with  the  exception  of  the  leather  bellows.  Both  the  “  Cykos  ”  are- 
packed  in  neat  leather  cases,  and  are  decidedly  attractive  to  the  eve. 
We.  have  on  former  occasions  referred  in  detail  to  their  technical 
points,  and  liave  now  much  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to  their 
suitability  for  purposes  of  seasonable  presentation. 
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exhibitions. 


WEYBRIDGE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

This  society  held  its  fourth  annual  exhibition  last  week.  The  display, 
according  to  the  “  Surrey  Herald,”  was  remarkable  for  the  high  aver¬ 
age  excellence  of  the  art  objects  set  out  for  inspection.  Amateurs 
from  a  large  radius  in  the  locality  had  been  invited  to  contribute  the 
results  of  their  skill  and  talent,  and  the  hall  was  filled  with  a  charming 
and  most  interesting  collection,  including  in  a  comprehensive  'ist 
specimens  of  painting,  photography,  embossed  leather  work,  hammered 
metal  work,  poker  work,  marqueterie,  wood  carving,  bookbinding, 
lace  and  art  needlework.  Indeed,  the  involuntary  exclamation  oi 
many  of  those  who  entered  the  hall  was  that  of  surprise  that  so  much 
amateur  talent  existed  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  series  of  special  demonstrations  in  bookbinding  in  all  its  branches 
was  conducted  by  the  Misses  Beatrice  and  Daisy  Allen,  Chobham. 
These  dexterous  ladies  gave  practical  illustration  of  the  art  at  intervals, 
while  on  an  adjacent  stall  were  exhibited  some  of  their  completed 
works.  Mr.  W.  H.  Edgar  showed  excellent  bromide  enlargements 
of  photographic  views  of  foreign  parts  which  he  had  visited.  Mrs. 
McDowell’s  exhibit  of  embo  sed  leather  work  was  altogether  satisfac- 
.  tory ;  she  is  a  past  mistress  of  her  art,  and  understands  the  resources 
of  her  materials. 

Messrs.  Bates  and  Son,  of  Chertsey,  the  well-known  photographers, 
sent  a  noteworthy  show  of  photographs  and  oil  paintings.  Their  work 
is  always  excellent  and’  worthy  of  inspection,  and  on  this  occasion 
they  added  to  their  usual  portraits,  examples  of  an  entire  novelty 
in  the  shape  of  two  magnificent  portraits  in  oil  colours.  These  por¬ 
traits  were  painted  by  the  highest  artistic  talent  from  photographs 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Bates,  By  this  method  the  tedious  sittings 
demanded  by  the  ordinary  portrait  painter  are  dispensed  with,  and 
a  trying  and  tiresome  ordeal  is  avoided.  In  short,  a  lifelike  portrait 
is  compiled,  if  necessary,  from  a  series  of  characteristic  photographs. 
The  portrait  of  Mr.  L.  J.  Baker,  J.P.,  obtained  by  the  above  means, 
was  equal  to  almost  anything  to  be  found  on  the  walls  of  the  academy  ; 
the  other  example,  a  posthumous  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett,  of 
Firfield,  Weybridge,  is  also  most  striking.  The  portraits  from  this 
firm  included  autograph  examples  of  the  Grand.  Duke  Michael  of 
Russia  and  Lord  Middleton,  Lord  and  Lady  Lucan,  in  coronation  robes, 
Master  Sherston,  a  nephew  of  Lord  Roberts.  Some  excellent  minia¬ 
tures  were  also  hung,  consisting  of  commissions  formally  executed  by 
the  firm,  and  lent  by  Mrs.  Higham,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Brooksbank, 
and  others. 


ETON  COLLEGE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  fourteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  society  took  place  on 
Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday,  November  28th,  29th,  and  30tli,  in 
Upper  School,  at  Eton  College.  All  the  exhibits  were  the  work  of 
•only  eight  of  the  society’s  members.  A  number  of  very  striking  views 
were  to  be  seen,  the  best  of  which  were  the  work  of  the  President 
(Mr.  Porter),  and  consisted  of  some  dozen  enlargements  of  the  finest 
■  quality.  Conspicuous  among  them  was  a  view  of  Giotto’s  Tower,  at 
Florence,  which,  although  enlarged  from  a  i-plate  to  about  two  feet 
in  length,  still  showed  marvellous  definition.  Mr.  Christie-Miller’s 
views  of  Venice  were  also  especially  praiseworthy.  About  £17  have 
been  awarded  in  prizes.  This  society  was  started  in  the  year  1889  by 
a  few  Etonians,  headed  by  Mr.  Porter,  and  the  rules  which  it  drew 
up  were  taken  as  a  model  upon  which  many  other  school  societies 
were  founded.  A  successful  exhibition  has  been  held  annually  since 
1890. — [Communicated.] 


SOUTHSEA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Southsea  Photographic  Society 
was  opened  at  Portsmouth,  on  November  25th,  and  attracted  a  large 
number  of  visitors.  Thanks  chiefly  to  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  the  popularity  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  has  wonderfully  increased  during  recent  years,  and  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year  has  seen  a  remarkable  increase,  not  only  in  the  number  of 
exhibits,  but  the  quality  of  the  work,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
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important  and  satisfactory  feature,  from  an  artistic  joint 
The  show  under  notice  is  far  and  away  ahead  of  its  predec  « 
both  these  matters,  and,  in  regard  to  size,  is  jirobahly  th 
ever  held  in  this  country,  the  exhibits  numbering  nearly  a  t 
Departing  from  the  usual  custom  of  offering  medals,  the  sot 
stituted  for  this  hackneyed  award  handsome  little  jilaqu 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  Mortimer,  an  especially  fine  one  made 
being  given  jointly  with  the  Southampton  and  Hove  Societh 
shows  follow  the  Portsmouth  one,  to  the  exhibitor  whose  wo 
be  adjudged  of  the  highest  merit  at  the  three  exhibitions. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  A.  Horsle^  Hinton  (Editor  of  “  J 
teur  Photographer  ”),  R.  Child  Bayley  (Editor  of  “  Photogphy 
and  R.  Craigie,  and  the  task  of  these  gentlemen  was  an  ex  dine 
difficult  one.  The  full  list  of  awards  is  as  follows:  — 

Open  Classes. 

Class  A. — Landscape,  river  scenery,  and  marine:  Silver  pi:  ie  (6 
“A  Storm  at  Sea,”  F.  J.  Mortimer;  extra  plaque  (221),  ‘‘T  Hoi 
on  the  Marsh,”  J.  C.  Warburg;  extra  bronze  plaque  (85),  3ha< 
of  Evening,”  A  Dawson  Berry;  ditto,  ditto  (106),  Thre<  ^ishi 


An 


went  Sailing  out  into  the  West,”  Miss  Agnes  B.  Warburg;  jtific 
/a i\  “ tv.o  TTo^V.r.,1*.  Tlar _ T,r>w  Ti8a  ”  P1  W.  Hicks:  extra  ffific. 
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(61),  “The  Harbour  Bar— Low  Tide,”  F.  W.  Hicks;  extra 
(11),  “A  Wind  Sea,”  F.  J.  Mortimer;  hon.  mention  (233),  “Aumi 
Sea,”  Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  junr. 

Class  B.— Portraiture  and  figure  studies  :  Silver  plaque  (2r ,  “1 
Awakening,”  Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton;  bronze  plaque  (351),  “A  jrtrai 
Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  junr.;  certificate  (414),  “Missy,”  Miss  ;nes 
Warburg;  hon.  mention  (419),  “Her  Tender  Care,”  RudclEici 
meyer,  junr.  ;  (262),  “Breton  Fisher  Girl,”  F.  W.  Hicks;  (4( ,  “1 
White  Hat,”  Walter  Scutt ;  (415),  “Julie  of  Etaples,”  Miss  fasts: 
Ellis. 

Class  C. — Architecture — Interior  and  exterior  :  Silver  pla<  ■  (41 
“  Sunlight,”  E.  Salusbury  Tardrew ;  bronze  plaque  (481),  Horn 
Work— A  Contrast,”  Rev.  H.  R.  Campion;  certificate  (4f 
Eastern  Crypt,  Winchester,”  W.  A.  Clark. 

Class  D.— Flowers,  still  life,  animal  studies,  examples 
photography,  and  any  other  subject  not  classed  above :  Sib 
(506),  “  Quomodo  Dilex,”  Rev.  H.  R.  Campion.  Bronze  p 
certificate  withheld. 

Class  E. — Any  subject,  for  amateurs  who  have  never  wont  aw. 
in  any  photographic  exhibition  :  Silver  plaque  (617),  flhe  SI  wrec 
W.  H.  Bullock;  bronze  plaque  (656),  “Evening  on  the  Shaml”  N 
N.  H.  de  Foubert;  certificate  (586),  “Sad  Memories,”  S.  Dai 
Lantern  Slides.  ‘  (In  Sets  of  Four.) 

Class  F.— Landscape,  river  scenery,  and  marine:  Silv 
Wave  Studies,  F.  J.  Mortimer;  bronze  plaque,  Landscapes, 
way;  certificate,  Seascapes,  C.  J.  King.  _  i  J, 

Class  G.— Portraiture,  figure,  and  animal  studies:  Silv  plaq 
Flashlight  Studies,  F  .J.  Mortimer;  bronze  plaque,  Nata  Hist 
Studies,  B.  H.  Bentley ;  certificate,  Figure  Studies,  H.  Wi 

Class  H.— Architecture  and  any  othejt  subject  not  i 
Classes  F.  and  G.  :  Silver  plaque  (equal),  Architectural, 
Campion  and  W.  A.  Clark;  certificate,  Architectural,  E. 

For  the  best  picture  in  the  Open  Classes  :  Gold  plaque 
Awakening,”  Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton. 

Members’  Awards. 

Section  1.— Landscape,  river  scenery,  and  marine:  Sil 
(682),  “A  Lonely  Shore,”  P.  R.  Denham;  bronze  plaque  (711 
_ Durham,”  F.  S.  Hoyte;  certificate  (693),  “  Autumn  Sunli| 

Silva.  , 

Section  2.— Portraiture  and  figure  studies:  Silver  pi« 
“Watching  and  Waiting,”  P.  R.  Denham;  bronze  piaque  i ( 
Shrimpers,”  L.  J.  Steele;  certificate  (746),  “No  Luck,’  G.  &S 
Section  3.— Architecture :  Silver  Plaque  (777),  A^ 
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Section  3.— Architecture .  ouvu  x  v  n  (<  Lamiei 

Berkhamp  stead,”  J.  Holloway;  bronze  plaque  (  )>  „  ^ 


Rouen,”  C.  C.  Cook;  certificate  (771),  “An  Old  Street,  Di 
Cook;  hon.  mention  (776),  “A  Bit  of  Old  Pompey,  •.  • 
Section  4.— Lantern  slides:  Silver  plaque,  L.  J. 
plaque,  A.  de  Silva.  Certificate  withheld. 

Section  5.— Any  subject  not  included  above  :  Silver  pi 
“  Cherry  Blossom,”  C,  0.  Cook.  Bronze  plaque  and  certi 

held. 
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Section  6. — Snapshots  (in  sets  of  four):  Silver  plaque  (791).  C.  C. 

' Cook ;  bronze  plaque  (792),  C.  P.  Woodward;  certificate  (799),’  A.  A. 

1  Lawton.  Gold  plaque,  P.  R.  Denham.  Presented  by  Major  Sir 
William  Dupree  (Mayor  of  Portsmouth)  for  best  average  of  work  by 
;  a  member  of  the  Southsea  Photographic  Society. 

- ♦ - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

December  11-19.— Southampton.  Hon.  Secretary,  S.  G.  Kimber 
“Oakdene,”  Highfield,  Southampton. 

January  5-9.— Sefton  Park  Photographic  Society.  Particulars  from 
H.  E.  Cubley,  3,  Langdale  Road,  Liverpool. 

j  February  13th.— The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation,  at  Perth. 

;  February  27  to  March  5.— Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  Par¬ 
ticulars  of  L.  Lloyd,  Hollies,  Church  Road,  JMoseley,  Birmingham. 

February  29  to  March  3.—  Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 
Secretary,  George  H.  Depledge,  17,  Hazeldene  Road,  Goodmayes, 
Chad  well,  Essex. 

March  5-12.— Brechin  Photographic  Association.  Hon.  secretary, 
7.  Kirk,  1,  Infirmary  Street,  Brechin. 

March  9-12.— Nottingham  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Secretary,  Arthur 
Black,  9,  Bowers  Avenue,  Nottingham. 

March  15-17. — Brentford  Photographic  Society. 

March  25  to  April  9. — Northern  Photographic  Exhibition.  Hon. 
Exhibition  Secretary,  Chas.  F.  Inston,  F.R.P.S.,  25,  South  John 
Street,  Liverpool. 

April  6-13.  Croydon  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Exhibition  Secretary, 
C.  U.  King,  Hurst  Bank,  Selsdon  Road,  Sanderstead. 

- - - 

Patent  Dews. 

- ♦ - 

The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  Novem¬ 
ber  16  and  November  21,  1903  : — - 

Tripod  Attachment.— No.  24,855.  “  An  improved  method  of  attach¬ 

ing  a  camera  to  a  tripod  top  by  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
camera  is  brought  from  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal  position 
without  unscrewing.”  Henry  Bulkley  Williams. 

Cameras. — No.  24,884.  “Improvements  in  photographic  cameras  and 
change  boxes  for  flat  films.”  Christian  Gustav  Warnecke  and 
William  Henry  Heath. 

iase  for  Outfit. — No.  24.947.  “  A  case  or  box  for  holding  a  photo¬ 

graphic  printing  outfit  for  producing  postcards.”  Complete  speci¬ 
fication.  Ludwig  Meir. 

hinting  Apparatus. — 'No.  25,048.  “Improvements  in  photographic 
printing  apparatus.”  Complete  specification.  Nathaniel  How¬ 
land  Brown. 

leveloping  Apparatus. — No.  25,050.  Apparatus  for  developing  pho¬ 
tographic  plates.”  Complete  specification.  Jesse  D.  Lyon, 
iqueegee  Pads. — No.  25,105.  “Improvements  in  photographic  squee¬ 
gee  pads.”  Alfred  William  Stainton  Sanderson. 

’hoto-Stereoscopic  Apparatus.— No.  25,149.  “  Improvements  relat¬ 

ing  to  photo-stereoscopic  apparatus.”  (Date  applied  for  under 
Patents  Act,  1901,  November  19,  1902,  being  date  of  application 
'in  France.)  Complete  specification.  Jules  Seneque  Auguste  Tour- 
nier.  \ 

’lates. — No.  25,151.  “  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  photographic 
plates.”  Bertrand  George  Cole  Pearce. 

.'ameras. — No.  25,285.  “Improvements  in  photographic  cameras.” 

Arthur  Samuel  Newman,  and  Newman  and  Guardia,  Ltd. 
’hotographic  Tissues. — No.  25,390.  “A  process  of  preparing  photo¬ 
graphic  tissues.”  Ignez  Hoff  summer. 

A  Photographic  Society  has  been  formed  for  Grange  and  dis- 
rict,_  to  be  called  the  “Grange  Photographic  Society.”  The  first 
leeting  takes  place  on  Monday,  December  7.  The  president  is  Mr. 

•  Taylor,  and  the  secretary  Mr.  A.  W.  Hankinson. 

Mr.  H.  Wade  writes: — i  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  would 
How  me  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Journal  that  I  have 
een  appointed  demonstrator  in  England  (North-West)  for  Messrs, 
ohn  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from.secre- 
laries  of  societies  to  arrange  dates  for  a  practical  demonstration  on 
pomide  enlarging,  showing  the  patterns  of  enlargers  sold  by  Messrs, 
hriffin.  My  address  is  29,  Blackfriars-street,  Manchester. 


Meetings  or  Societies* 

- ♦ — — 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Dec. 


Name  of  Societj-. 


Subject. 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

5 
8 

8 

8, 

8, 

9. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 


Dundee  &  E.  of  Scotland  P.  A. 
Aberdeen  Photographic  Asso. 

Watford  Photographic  Union.. 
West  London  Photo.  Society  .. 

Plymouth  Photographic  Societj 

Southampton  Camera  Club . 

South  London  Photo.  Societj-  ... 


Oxford  Camera  Club 


Burton- on-Trent  Photo.  Society 
Bowes  Park  &  Dist.  Photo.  Soc. 
Glasgow  &  W.  of  Scotland  P  A. 
Ilford  and  District  Photo.  Soc. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society 

Ashton-under-Lj-ne  Photo.  Soc 
Birmingham  Photographic  Soc 

Royal  Photographic  Society  ... 
Perthshire  Societj-  of  Nat.  Scien 

Devonport  Camera  Club  . 

North  Middlesex  Photo.  Society 
Richmond  Camera  Club . 

Bath  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club . 

Watford  Camera  Club  . 

Hull  Photographic  Society  . 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo.  Asso. 
London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Asso.... 


Hand  Camera  Work.  Mr.  H.  Wallis. 

/  Mountain*  and  Glens.  Illustrated.  Mr. 
1  A.  I.  M'C'onnochie. 

[  Tour  in.  Ireland.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hindley, 

I  F.R.P.S. 

j  Development  and  the  Improvement  of 
|  the  Negative.  Mr.  H.  Selby. 
f  A  Review  of  the  Royal  and  Salon 
;  Exhibitions  of  1903.  Illustrated.  Mr. 
I  H.  S.  Hill. 

/  A  Tour  Round  an  Old  Garden.  Illus- 
(  trated.  Mr.  Alex.  Keighlej-,  F.R.P.S. 
Lecturette  Prize  Competition. 

/Willington  and  Ward’s  Films  and 
Papers.  Bu'chtr's  Camera s.  Coxinfor 
|  Daylight  Development.  Mr.  W.  F. 

I  Slater,  F  R.P.S. 

/  Postcard  and  Christmas  Card  Competi- 
I.  tion. 

Animal  Life.  Competition. 

I  Intensification  and  Reduction.  Demon- 
l  stration.  Mr.  A.  J.  Garwood. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

/  Two  Weeks  in  the  Netherlands.  Mr. 
t  Wm.  Rawlings. 

Photographic  Exhibition. 

Members’  Lantern  Evening. 

/  The  Theory  of  the  Mariotype  and  Ozo- 
\  type  Processes.  Mr.  Thomas  Manly. 

/  A  Yachting  Cruise  in  the  Northern 
l  Isles.  Mr.  H.  Coates,  F.R.S.E. 
f  Notes  on  the  London  Photographic 
[  Exhibitions.  Illustrated.  Mr.  H.  S. 
I  Hill. 

Technical  Meeting. 

Bees.  Mr.  Oetzmann. 

(Daylight,  Developing  with  Coxin,  and 
,  the  Wellington  Specialities.  Mr.  W. 

T  Slater,  F.R.P.S. 

Christmas  Card  Competition. 

V.P.U.  Slides.  No.  1  Set. 

(Photographic  Lens  Making.  Messrs. 

I.  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson. 

Rajar.  Demonstration. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCL4TION. 

November  26. — Mr.  W.  Thomas  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson 
passed  round  some  lantern  slides  (which  were  subsequently  shown 
in  the  lantern)  and  bromide  prints  toned  with  Blake-Smith's  ammo¬ 
nium  sulphide  formula  The  prints  and  slides  were  developed  with 
ortol.  The  colour  of  the  toned  pictures  was  a  warm  brown.  The 
question  of  the  action  of  the  iodine  used  upon  the  gelatine  was  men¬ 
tioned,  but  the  subject  was  not  pursued.  Mr.  Alfred  Bedding  gave 
a  very  interesting  lantern  lecture  on  “The  Four  Seasons  of  English 
Gothic.”  The  lecturer  traced  in  a  very  attractive  manner  the  gradual 
growth  in  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture 
and  its  ultimate  decline.  He  likened  the  process  to  the  transition 
from  spring,  through  early  and  late  summer,  autumn,  the  approach 
of  winter,  and  finally  the  arrival  of  the  hard  conditions  of  mid-winter. 
He  drew  illustrations  showing  all  the  changes  from  the  wealth  of 
Gothic  structures  and  remains  which  abound  throughout  the  country, 
and  with  a  plentiful  running  commentary  upon  the  historical  aspects 
of  the  subject  entertained  an  audience  which  showed  its  appreciation 
in  the  usual  way.  Some  of  the  photographs  were  exceptionally  good, 
and  all  contributed  to  tell  the  tale  which  Mr.  Bedding  put  before  the 
members. 


HULL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Rev.  J.  Beahland,  M.A.,  gave  a  lecture  recently  before  a 
crowded  attendance  of  members  of  the  Hull  Society,  upon  “  Ruined 
Abbeys  of  Yorkshire.”  It  was  a  splendid  guide  for  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers,  and  it  was  hoped  the  lecturer's  example  would  be  followed,  and 
each  one  would  for  the  future  specialise  in  his  hobby,  and  so  derive 
more  pleasure,  and  in  time  be  able  to  extend  that  pleasure  to  his 
fellow-camerists.  Fountains  Abbey,  Bolton,  and  many  of  the  others 
were  beautifully  described  by  lantern  slides. 
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Correspondence. 

Correspondents  should,  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the paper ,  No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresse.  of 
the  writers  are  given. 

We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  jor  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
correspondents. 

- - 

THE  PERSULPHATE  AND  FARMER’S  REDUCERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  letter  in  your  last  issue  is  one  of  a  numerous  type — 
representative  of  a  band  of  modern  scientific  discoverers  whose  abilities 
mostly  operate  in  the  domain  of  “mare’s  nests.”  Your  correspondent 
has  just  discovered  that  if  J.  Watmough  Webster’s  reducer 
and  Howard  Farmer’s  reducer  are  used  mixed,  reduction 
takes  place  and  the  high  lights  are  attacked  most.  Now 
this  is  like  saying  that  if  you  mix  turpentine  and  champagne, 
you  will  be  able  to  taste  the  turpentine.  But  why  should  you  spoil 
the  champagne  or  modify  the  turpentine?  The  reason  adduced  is 
that  the  “discoverer”  couldn’t  make  either  the  persulphate  or  the 
ferricy  work  on  its  own.  Now,  gentlemen,  imagine  a  man  having 
the  audacity  to  claim  any  superiority  over  those  reducers,  after 
admitting  that  he  has  failed  with  both.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  for  failing  with  either.  Both  are  beautiful  reducers.  If  the 
ferricy  solution  is  only  added  to  the  hypo,  solution  within  five 
minutes  of  use,  reduction  is  perfect,  operating  a  good  deal  upon  the 
shadows  and  quarter  tones,  and  upon  surface  fog.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  persulphate  is  stored  (dry)  free  from  damp,  its  solutions 
are  also  under  control.  It  is  well  known  that  this  operates  most 
upon  the  high  lights. 

A  debt  of  gratitude  is  owing  to  Mr.  Webster  for  his  latest  re¬ 
searches  into  the  working  of  matured  solutions ;  but  I  would  warn 
all  against  using  old  samples  of  the  salt  (which  is  another  story). 
Always  use  persulphate  as  little  affected  by  the  air  as  possible,  and 
then  experiment  with  new  and  older  solutions  of  the  fresh  salt. — 
Yours  faithfully,  A.  G.  Field. 

416,  Strand,  W.C.,  December  1,  1903. 


AUSTRALIAN  PATENTS. 

To  the  Editors 

Gentlemen, — It  will  be  of  interest  to,  your  readers  to  know  that 
the  Parliament  of  federated  Australia  has  passed  a  Patent  Act  to 
cover  the  six  States  forming  the  Commonwealth,  namely,  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  West  Australia,  and 
Tasmania.  New  Zealand  is  excepted. 

The  Bill,  which  was  introduced  into  the  Australian  Senate  and 
received  its  first  reading  on  June  26,  has  now  been  assented  to,  and 
the  commencement  is  to  be  fixed  hereafter  by  proclamation.  The 
Act  follows  in  general  the  British  Act,  but  modifications  are  numerous 
and  important. 

The  principal  provisions  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — Patents 
to  be  granted  for  fourteen  years  to  cover  the  six  States  comprising 
the  Commonwealth ;  examination  as  to  novelty  to  be  made  to  a 
limited  extent ;  actual  working  of  the  invention  within  the  Common¬ 
wealth  is  not  necessary ;  compulsory  licences  may  be  granted  after 
two  years  to  any  person  proving  that  the  reasonable  requirements 
of  the  public  have  not  been  satisfied ;  applications  for  patents  may 
be  filed  by  the  inventor  or  his  assignee,  by  the  representative  of  a 
deceased  inventor  or  assignee,  or  by  a  communicatee ;  additional 
patents  are  provided  for  at  half  fees ;  a  patent  is  valid  as  to  all  good 
claims  notwithstanding  that  it  may  contain  one  or  more  invalid 
claims;  power  is  given  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  International 
Convention,  period  of  priority  to  be  twelve  months,  to  accord  with 
the  additional  Act  of  Brussels ;  existing  state  or  colonial  patents  may 
be  converted  into  Commonwealth  privileges  for  the  unexpired  period, 
but  if  the  invention  is  not  novel,  has  been  published,  or  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  pending  application  in  any  state  other  than  the 
state  in  which  the  existing  patent  was  granted,  then  any  such 
state  may  be  excepted. 


It  is  rumoured  that  the  new  Act  may  take  effect  as  early  as  next 
month,  and  if,  therefore,  holders  of  patents  in  one  or  more  of  the 
existing  states  or  colonies  desire  their  patents  extended  so  as  to 
cover  the  remaining  territory  of  the  federation,  it  will  be  wise  to 
take  advantage  of  this  provision  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  cost  of  a  patent  under  this  new  Act  to  cover  the  six  states 
comprising  the  Commonwealth  will  be  about  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of 
taking  out  patents  at  the  present  time  to  cover  the  same  area. 
There  is,  however,  a  fee  of  £5  payable  before  the  actual  issue  of  the 
patent,  and  a  renewal  fee  of  £5  before  the  expiration  of  the  seventh  I 
year. 

The  laws  as  to  trade  marks,  designs,  and  copyrights  are  in  no  wise 
altered,  and  it  is  still  necessary,  and  will  be  for  some  time,  to  take! 
independent  steps  in  each  state  for  their  protection. — Yours  truly, 

W.  P.  Thompson  and  Co.  i 

Patent  Office,  6,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool, 

December  1st,  1903. 


EDINOL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  contributor,  “Aquarius  Smith,”  refers  to  a1 
developer  in  his  “Letters”  on  page  950  of  your  last  issue,  which  hej 
terms  “  your  fool  developer  with  edinol  acetone  sulphate  and  hypo. 
To  begin  with,  there  is  no  such  substance  as  acetone  sulphate;  but 
fortunately  for  Mr.  Aquarius  Smith,  there  are  such  men  as  com¬ 
positors,  on  whom  we  will  courteously  put  the  blame.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  dangerous  practice  to  refer  to  a  ‘developer,  especially  one 
which  the  greatest  experts  in  the  photographic  world  have  pronounced 
so  satisfactory,  in  these  light  and  inaccurate  terms,  and  we  should! 
feel  obliged  if  your  contributor  would  answer  our  letter,  and  tel) 
us  wrhere  he  came  across  a  formula  in  which  edinol  with  hypo  waf 
stated  to  require  only  one-fiftieth  normal  exposure.  A  combiner 
developer  and  fixer  containing  these  compounds  has  been  known  tc 
require  somewhat  decreased  exposure;  but  the  combination  whicl; 
Mr.  Aquarius  Smith  terms  the  fifool  formula”  has  nevjer  beer 
given  to  the  public  as  official. — We  are,  yours  faithfully, 

T^e  Bayer  Co.,  Ltd. 

20,  Booth  Street,  Mosley  Street,  Manchester, 

28th  November,  1903. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  the  exhibition,  which  closed  at  9.45  p.nj 
on  Saturday,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  that  at  10.55  p.m.  thesan' 
evening  the  400  pictures  hung  on  the  temporary  screens,  were  u 
screwed,  checked  with  the  entry  forms,  and  deposited  in  the  ant 
room,  and  the  screens  removed,  leaving  the  hall  vacant,  as  far 
the  exhibition  was  concerned. 

On  Monday  packing  operations  commenced  at  10.30  a.m.,  and 
1.5  p.m.  all  exhibits  had  been  rechecked,  packed,  and  ready  for  t 
post  and  railway  carriers.  A  total  time  of  three  hours  forty-f. 
minutes  saw  the  dismantling  of  a  most  successful  exhibition,  and 
not  a  record  time,  it  should  be  an  assurance  to  exhibitors  that  the 
has  been  no  unnecessary  delay  in  the  return  of  their  pictures. — You 
truly,  J.  W.  Charlesworth. 

1,  Joshua  Road,  Nether  Edge,  Sheffield. 

23rd  November,  1903. 


APPRENTICE  INDENTURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  much  interested  in  a  letter  by  “A  Consta 
Reader,”  regarding  the  fact  that  two  of  his  pupils  proceeded  agaii 
him,  and  obtained  a  verdict  with  damages,  in  spite  of  the  fact  tl 
the  indentures  were  not  stamped.  Now,  we  have  recently  had 
case  regarding  this  matter  locally,  and  as  one  who  heard  the  Juc 
distinctly  state  that  the  indentures,  as  evidence,  could  not  hi 
been  admitted  to  Court  had  they  not  been  stamped,  it  would  ; 
most  interesting  to  me,  personally,  and  to  others,  if  “A  Const; ‘ 
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ler  ”  would  send  you  a  short  report  of  his  case,  as  it  appeared 
i  is  local  paper.  I  think  that  “  A  Constant  Reader  ”  is  confusing 
;t  jping  with  sealing..  Indentures  should  be  both  stamped  and 
;(  ?d.  In  the  local  case  referred  to,  the  two  apprentices  would  have 
.(  iyed  heavier  damages,  and  the  solicitors  could  have  claimed 
,,  5  upon  a  higher  scale,  only  the  indentures,  although  stamped, 
v  ;  not  sealed,  and  the  indentures  had  to  be  treated  as  a  simple 
:<  ract  instead  of  a  deed. 

»  sum  up,  photographers  should  have  all  indentures  stamped 
,i  sealed,  while  a  clause  inserted,  allowing  the  photographer  to 
r  sfer  his  pupils  in  case  of  selling,  or  to  have  the  indentures 
:a  elled  without  legal  claim  on  either  side,  would  prevent  the  “  mis- 
u”  referred  to  by  your  correspondent.  Will  he  oblige  with 
h  ils ? — Yours  faithfully,  Paul  Coe. 

,  Eastgate  Street,  Gloucester, 

30th  November,  1903. 


THE  MICRO-PLANAR  LENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

mtlemen, — Mr.  J.  I.  Pigg’s  article  about  micro-planars  is  very 
ii  esting,  and  very  much  to  the  point,  and  gives  just  the  informa- 
ii  that  we  want,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  I  conceive  that  there  is 
important  matter  that  he  does  not  tell  us  of.  He  tells  us  plainly 
h  when  he  uses  the  micro-planars  in  comparison  with  an  ordinary 
ncscopic  objective  under  the  usual  conditions  that  sometimes  one 
s  e  better,  and  sometimes  the  other.  The  question  is,  which  will 
i  the  better  general  effect  under  all  various  enlargements  or  mag- 
intions,  say,  from  about  one  to  ten  or  twenty  arrived  at  by 
s  j  the  camera  at  various  lengths,  or  the  objects  at  various  dis¬ 
ms? 

iclisve  that  a  large  class  would  welcome  this  knowledge  without 
aig  to  gain  it  in  the  school  of  experience.  In  this  connection 
Te  sometimes  found  the  low’  power  variable  microscope  objective, 
u  satisfactory,  and  sometimes  have  had  some  question  about  it. 
T  Id  he  or  others  who  have  had  the  experience  kindly  enlighten 
c  readers  on  the  subject. — Sincerely, 

J.  P.  WlNTRINGHAM. 

Wall  Street,  New  York, 

!0th  November,  1903. 


have  received  from  Mr.  E.  Merck,  of  16,  Jewry  Street, 
on,  E.C. ,  a  catalogue  of  fine  chemicals,  consisting  of  some 
y  pages.  The  prices  are  quoted  for  both  English  and  metric 
its.  The  first  portion  of  this  useful  work,  comprising  some 
x  two  pages  contains  a  complete  list  of  chemicals  as  used  in 
lunacy,  laboratory  work,  photography  process  work,  etc.,  whilst 
k  emaining  pages  are  devoted  to  guaranteed  re-agents,  special 
*  S  solutions,  pure  standard  solutions  for  volumetric  analysis, 
i  ons  for  microscopical  objects,  indicators  and  stains,  minerals 
Q<  Elections.  The  list  which  is  one  of  the  most  complete  of  its 
in  this  country  should  be  invaluable  to  photographers. 

-E  Rotox  Book  Post-cards.— The  latest  outcome  of  the  ingenuity 
f  ie  Rotary  Photographic  Company,  Limited,  14,  New  Union 
ht,  London,  E.C.,  in  catering  for  the  lovers  of  post-card  photo¬ 
toy  takes  the  form  of  sensitised  panel-shaped  book  post-cards.  In 
Zl  hese  cards  are  about  5^  by  1|  inches,  that  is  about  half  the  size 
1  i  ordinary  post-card.  The  sensitive  surfaces  are  matt  and 
T  bromide,  and  matt  and  glossy  gaslight,  and  they  retail  at 
d'F  packet  of  12,  3s.  6d.  per  packet  of  100,  30s.  per  1,000. 
alient  space  is  given  on  the  business  side  of  the  card  for  the 
ure  of  the  sender,  and  the  address  of  the  intended  recipient, 
company  alsoi  send  us  a  number  of  their  own  series  of  pictorial 
08  ards,  containing  portraits  of  well-known  actors  and  actresses, 
pointed  o.ut  on  each  packet  of  the  cards  that  tnev  can  only  be 
through  the  post  for  one-halfpenny,  provided  no  messages  or 
s  are  written  on  them.  No  doubt  many  of  our  professional  and 
ur  readers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  turning 
Iei  sensitised  book  post-cards  into  account  at  this  season  of  the 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London , 
W.C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

***  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc.  Two 
unmov/nted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  he  sent  with  the  fee. 
Photographs  Registered:— 

J.  J.  Mayger,  4,  Stanley  Cottages,  Knapp  Hill,  Woking.  Photograph  of  combined 
photographs  and  drawing  of  a  regimental  crest. 

R.  Broadhead,  194,  North  Street,  Leeds.  Two  photographs  of  T.  Kidney. 

Mills  and  Palmer,  77,  Fore  Street,  Ipswich.  Photograph  of  electric  car,  with  driver, 
conductor,  &c.  Photograph  of  electric  power  station,  Ipswich.  Photograph  of 
Cornhill,  Ipswich.  Two  photographs  of  Bawdsey  Manor,  near  Felixstowe . 

F.  G.  W. — Many  thanks  for  yours  and  enclosures. 

J.  G.  D. — We  have  communicated  with  the  firm  mentioned. 

The  “  Go-Whit  ”  Hand  Camera. — F.  Wells  writes  :  “  Will  you 
please  inform  me  the  makers  of  the  ‘Go-Wliit’  hand  camera’? 
In  reply:  We  do  not  know;  however,  some  reader  may. 

Puzzled. — 1.  We  have  carefully  examined  the  binocular  negative  sent, 
but  cannot  find  any  evidence  of  the  reflections  to  which  you 
refer.  2.  The  longer  foci  lenses  would  include  a  smaller  angle 
of  view  than  the  shorter  foci,  but  would  give  you  slightly 
larger  objects. 

G.  R.  B.  (St.  Moritz). — We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  speci¬ 

mens,  which  are  very  fine  examples  of  the  process ;  but  we  do 
not  think  we  can  help  with  any  suggestions  wlfich  would 
enable  you  to  get  the  prints  on  the  London  market,  except 
you  could  compete  in  price  with  bromide. 

Pantoscope.- — Critic  asks  :  “Would  you  kindly  enlighten  me?  What 
is  a  Pantoscope?”  In  reply:  We  presume  you  refer  to  the 
Pantoscopic  Camera,  patented  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson 
in  1862,  for  taking  panoramic  pictures.  It  is  a  camera  that 
is  rotated  by  clockwork,  on  the  axis  of  the  lens,  while  the 
plate  travels  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Flash  Light.- — M.  K.  Mackenzie  says :  “  I  am  anxious  to  make  up 
a  good  Hash  light  'powder  with  tike  least  smoke.  Kindly 
answer  my  question  ?  ”  In  reply :  All  flash  light  powders  are 
dangerous  for  novices  to  compound,  and  therefore  we  should 
advise  you  to  purchase.  Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros.,  Philpot  Lane, 
E.C.,  supply  an  excellent  article,  put  up  in  convenient  forms, 
ready  for  use. 

Address  Wanted. — W.  E.  says  :  “  Kindly  give  me  the  address  where 
the  ‘  Autocopyist  ’  apparatus  for  the  production  of  picture  post¬ 
cards  may  be  purchased,  as  I  notice  you  answered  to  ‘  P.’ 
in  this  week’s  Journal  that  the  ‘  Autocopyist  ’  and  ‘  Sinop  ’ 
were  both  good?  I  have  used  ‘Sinop,’  but  wish  to  try  the 
other.”  Iu  reply:  The  address  of  the  Autocopyist  Company 
is  64,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

Enamelling  with  Celluloid. — A.  Wratf.  asks :  “  Could  you  give 
me  some  information  as  to  how  to  make  celluloid  stick  on 
P.O.P.  bromides  as  an  enamel.  I  have  tried  methylated  spirit 
with  hot  roller,  but  cannot  get  them  in  optical  contact.  1 
have  been  told  to  try  spirit  gum,  but  do  not  know  how  it  is 
made.”  In  reply  :  The  celluloid  may  be  made  to  adhere  to 
the  prints  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  with  “  photo 
buttons.”  The  prints  are  soaked  in  methylated  spirit,  and 
then  rolled  in  contact  with  the  celluloid,  with  a  heavy  iron 
roller  heated  by  gas.  Messrs.  Fallowfield  supply  rollers  for 
the  purpose. 

Washing  Negatives. — Experimenter  says  :  “  I  am  trying  to  reduce 
my  water  rate  (they  have  just  put  me  on  meter),  and  I  im  try¬ 
ing  a  plan  for  washing  which  I  think  should  prove  effective. 
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I  want,  please,  your  opinion  and  advice  .  My  plan  is  this — A 
tank  A,  with  space  about  four  inches  at  bottom  below  the 
line  of  negatives — I  leave  the  negatives  in  for  some  hours — 
run  off  by  tap  at  B ;  fill  up  again,  leave  for  two  or  three  hours 
more,  and  then  run  off  again.  Of  jourse,  my  idea  is  that  the 
hypo,  being  .heaviest,  falls  to  bottom,  and  is  carried  away.” 
In  reply  :  The  arrangement  will  answer  well  if  the  water  is 
run  off  more  frequently — say,  every  half-hour — and  the  nega¬ 
tives  rinsed  under  the  tap  at  each  change. 

Lens  Query. — Puzzled  says:  “I  have  in  my  possession  a  lens 
9|m.  in  diameter,  one  side  being,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  perfectly 
flat,  and  the  other  convex,  being  in  the  centre  approximately 
l^in.  thick  and  ^in.  at  the  edge.  Can  you  tell  me  to  what 
purpose  it  is  adapted,  and  how  to  use  it  ?  It  is  fitted  in  a  black 
wooden  frame,  which  is  furnished  with  a  handle  at  one  end. 

I  suspect  it  was  used  formerly  with  an  enlarging  apparatus. 

If  you  could  supply  me  with  the  information,  1  should  be  in¬ 
debted  to  you.”  In  reply:  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  what 
the  lens  has  been  used  for,  but  possibly  it  once  formed  a  portion 
of  a  small  Monckhouse’s  solar  camera.  If  you  get  another  lens 
like  it,  and  mount  them  together,  they  would  make  a  condenser 
for  enlarging  by  artificial  light. 

Glass  eor  Studio. — .Arthur  Maycock  asks  :  “  What  is  the  best 
kind  of  strong  glass  for  glazing  respectively  (1)  side  and  (2)  top 
light  of  studio,  thickness,  weight,  etc.  ?  North  light,  much  ex¬ 
posed  to  high  winds ;  on  ground  floor.  A  white  glass  not  likely 
to  change  colour  and  for  preference  not  clear — i.e. ,  nearest 
kind  to  ground  glass.  Will  be  used  in  long  sheets,  about  1ft. 
wide.  Hartley’s  rolled-plate  gin.  has  been  suggested  by  con¬ 
tractor,  but  from  sample  I  should  think  it  would  cut  off  more 
light  than  necessary.  3.  If  a  clear  glass  is  used  for  top  light, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  get  ground-glass  effect,  is  any  way  simpler 
or  better  than  paint  stippled — attaching  paper,  etc.,  is  not  de¬ 
sirable?”  In  reply:  1  and  2.  Hartley’s  rolled  plate  will  do 
very  well  for  the  top,  and  have  tliick  clear  glass  for  the  sides. 
3.  Have  tliin  muslin  strained  on  light  wooden  frames  that  will 
slide  backward  and  forward  as  required.  We  do  not  reply  by 
post. 

Platinotype. — W.  M.  W.  C.  writes  as  follows  :  “  Enclosed  you  will 
find  a  platinum  print.  If  you  could  tell  me  the  cause  of  the 
grain  on  it  I  should  be  greatly  indebted  to  you.  At  first  it 
only  appeared  when  developed.  I  then  wrote  to  the  Platino¬ 
type  Company.  They  advised  me  to  use  their  1 1)  ’  salts  and 
give  at  least  30  seconds  to  develop.  It  has  made  no  difference, 
and  has  begun  to  appear  during  printing.  All  care  is  taken 
with  regard  to  dampness.  The  paper  is  carefully  stored,  the 
calcium  being  examined  regularly.  I  dry  the  negative  and 
backing  before  each  frame  is  filled.  Rubber  backing  is  used, 
covering  the  whole  of  the  negative.  My  master  has  put  it 
down  to  carelessness,  although  I  have  done  everything  that 
care  could  suggest ;  therefore  any  assistance  you  could  give 
would  be  thankfully  received.”  In  reply:  The  only  suggestion 
we  can  make  is  that  the  paper  has  become  damp  at  some  time 
before  it  was  printed.  We  have  little  doubt,  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  print,  that  such  has  been  the  case. 

Copyright  Queries. — F.  Maceadyen  asks:  “Will  you  kindly  reply, 
informing  me  on  the  point  of  copyright?  (1)  If  a  sitter  ac¬ 
cepts  gratuitously  photographs  of  himself,  1  take,  it  that  the 
copyright  remains  with  the  photographer,  and  that  he  can 
take  proceedings  against  any  one  reproducing  the  picture.  (2) 
If  a  photographer  has  been  paid  for  pictures  supplied,  and  at 
some  future  time  the  owner  wishes  them  reproduced,  then  I 
take  it  that  any  photographer  instructed  is  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  do  so.  (3)  What  constitutes  payment  for  photographs  ?  By 
this  I  mean,  does  any  sum  of  money  do?  For  instance,  if  a 
sitter  were  to  sit  for  one  dozen  photographs,  and  when  proofs 
were  submitted  did  not  care  for  them,  and  only  purchased 
one  for  2s.  6d.,  or  whatever  the  sum  may  be,  can  he  by 
so  doing  claim  the  copyright.  (4)  Is  it  necessary  to  stamp 
every  picture  ‘  copyright  ’  before  proceedings  can  be  taken,, 
or  is  the  mere  fact  of  the  picture  being  copyright  sufficient 
to  justify  .such  a  proceeding?”  In  reply:  (1)  If  the  photo¬ 


graph  is  taken  without  payment  the  copyright  belongs  to  L 
photographer,  but  it  must  be  registered  l*efore  proceedil 
can  be  taken.  (2)  If  the  sitter  afterwards  pays  for  copies  t 
does  cot  interfere  with  the  copyright.  (3)  Yes.  (4)  The 
ture  need  not  be  marked  “  copyright.” 

- * - 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — At  the  mon  v 
meeting  of  the  association,  held  on  November  26th,  at  the  room  , 
Eberle  Street,  there  was  a  crowded  attendance.  Dr.  Holland  - 
sided.  Mr.  G.  E.  Thompson  delivered  a  lecture,  entitled  “l's 
Among  the  Dolomites.”  In  his  usual  ha  style,  Mr.  Thom]  a 
took  his  audience  first  to  Flushing,  thence  to  Cologne,  Rottenb  ■ 
Nuremberg,  Munich,  Innsbruck,  Cortina,  and  Bozen.  The  route  j« 
illustrated  by  over  120  magnificent  lantern  slides,  most  of  which  \  t 
loudly  applauded.  The  lecture  was  pointed  by  many  witty  passu  j:. 

A  Lucky  Find. — The  following  has  been  “going  the  round”  du .> 
the  past  week  or  two: — Mr.  Parker  Hagarty,  a  well-known  Caijf 
artist,  while  on  a  sketching  tour  some  time  ago,  saw  hanging  in  a  line 
in  a  country  district  a  large  oil  painting,  evidently  the  work  of  a  ma |r 
hand — in  fact,  its  style  and  the  quality  of  the  work  at  once  :  - 
gested  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  its  creator.  After  protracted  ml- 
tiations,  Mr.  Hagarty  succeeded  in  buying  the  picture,  and 
C.  R.  Foster,  of  Pall  Mall,  the  well-known  art  expert,  after  consij- 
tion  with  another  expert,  gave  it  as  his  unhesitating  opinion  t 
it  was  a  genuine  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  valued  it  at  3,600  gum  .. 
The  work  is  a  very  fine  example  of  the  great  artist,  and  it  is  probje 
that  it  was  executed  about  the  year  1773.  It  is  the  portrait  <  a 
lady  playing  a  mandoline.  The  face  and  figure  are  those  of  a  '  y 
beautiful  woman,  in  the  white  and  flowing  drapery  and  lieadd  ,s 
so  often  seen  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  works.  The  years  which  lie 
since  elapsed  have  mellowed  the  colouring,  and  the  picture,  wliii  ,s 
in  its  original  narrow  gilt  frame,  is  hi  splendid  preservation. 

A  Master  Painter. — Few  painters  in  any  age  merit  the  gut 
name  of  Master;  for  English  usage  has  reserved  the  title— cui jit 
in  France  as  little  more  than  a  courtesy  from  any  younger  to  ly 
older  author  or  artist— for  the  honour  of  a  great  man ;  not  one  10 
is  expert  in  a  by-way  of  art,  or  practised  in  a  division  of  the  pain h 
labours,  but  an  artist  whose  vision,  mind,  hand,  and  judgment  re 
together  masterly.  If  we,  in  England,  have  had  few  masters  ijce 
the  little  Norwich  group  passed  away,  or  since  Turner  survfej 
his  best  years,  at  least  we  have  not  abused  or  squandered  ie 
praise  of  the  name.  Tempted  to  invoke  it,  and  to  take  it  in  a, 
precisely  because  we  could  not  put  it  to:  any  adequate  purpose  ke 
have  not  let  it  so  be  spent.  And  now  that  the  occasion  come,  or 
calling  a  painter  great,  and  a  master,  the  praise  is  uncheap  d- 
He  to  whom  it  is  offered  now  is  not  an  Englishman,  buUt  lea  he 
shares  with  us  the  English  language,  hi  which  “master”  is  a  at 
name.  To  the  world,  Mr.  Sargent  is  chiefly  intelligible  as  he 
painter  who  renders  the  figure  of  man  with  the  quality  of  life,  e 
art  that  such  a  degree  of  vitality  implies  they  have  to  tai  or 
granted,  the  style  may  hardly  interest  them ;  but  I  think  that  ao 
eyes  of  intelligence  can  the  life  of  a  Sargent  portrait  be  i  J 
ceptible.— Mrs.  Meynell,  in  “The  World’s  Work  for  Decembe 


*  *  Notice  to  Advertisers.— Blocks  and  copy  arc  recewtdn  <ct 
,  toe  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  to- 
itely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  what  appea  *« 
ie  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC  FOR  1904. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S. 

Te  forty-third  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
I  otographic  Almanac  will  be  published  during  the 
rnth.  This  year’s  Almanac  reached  a  total  of  1,580  pages, 
al  the  entire  edition  of  25,000  copies  was  ordered  before 
plication.  Of  no  other  photographic  book  ever  issued 
ci  two  such  unique  facts  be  recorded. 

Che  growth  in  popularity  of  the  Almanac  is  evidenced 
1’ the  remarkable  rapidity  of  its  sales. 

Che  1900  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  within  three 
n.nths  after  publication. 

Che  1901  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  a  fortnight 
air  publication. 

Che  1902  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  a  fortnight 
b  )re  publication. 

;-he  1903  Edition  (25,000  copies)  was  completely  ordered 
bjore  publication. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

L'»s  of  Light  The  paper  by  Monsieur  H.  Cousin,  pub- 
b  Reflexion  lished  not  long  ago  in  the  “  Bulletin  de 
■>  Lenses.  la  Societe  Fran^aise,”  forms  the  subject 

°  an  article  by  Herr  K.  Martin,  of  Ivathenow,  in  the 


“  Photographisches  Wachenblatt.”  M.  Cousin  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  of  two  lenses,  one  with  four  reflecting 
surfaces  and  the  other  with  eight,  the  former  showed  a 
loss  of  39  per  cent.,  and  the  latter  a  loss  of  62  per  cent, 
of  the  light  falling  upon  it.  Herr  Martin  remarks,  an 
inexperienced  reader  might  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
a  cemented  doublet  must  be  from  1.6  to  2  times  more 
rapid  than  a  lens  of  the  same  number  of  elements  un- 
cemented.  One  German  firm  of  opticians  has  recently 
made  use  of  this  statement  in  advertising  an  anastigmat, 
with  cemented  components,  made  by  them.  Concerning 
M.  Cousin’s  comparison,  Herr  Martin  first  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  cemented  doublet  was  of  110  m.m. 
focus,  and  had  a  total  thickness  of  glass  of  15  m.m.  only  ; 
whilst  the  other  with  uncemented  surfaces  was  of  208  m.m. 
focus,  and  had  48  m.m.  thickness  of  glass.  The  absorp¬ 
tion  of  light  by  the  latter  must  therefore  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  more.  He  also  points  out  that  the  simplest 
way  of  ascertaining  the  loss  of  light  is  by  calculation 

according  to  Cauchy’s  formula  m  ~  >l  -=  the  loss 

°  J  m  +  n 

per  cent,  if  m  and  n  represent  the  refractive  indices  of 
the  media  in  contact.  Rietzschel’s  anastigmat,  the  lens 
referred  to  in  the  advertisement,  has  four  components  in 
either  half.  Neglecting  the  loss  of  light  at  the  cemented 
surfaces,  Herr  Martin  calculates  that  the  loss  of  light  by 
reflexion  in  this  lens  is  19.4  per  cent.  Taking  a  Busch 
anastigmat,  which  has  eight  reflecting  surfaces,  Herr 
Martin  finds  the  loss  in  this  case  is  31.1  per  cent,  or 
11.7  per  cent.  more.  The  loss  of  light  by  absorption  is 
also  important,  and  as  the  cemented  anastigmats  of  six 
or  eight  elements  must  contain  a  greater  thickness  of 
glass,  this  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  cemented  anastigmats  contain  heavy 
crown  of  relatively  strong  absorption,  which  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  case  with  the  anastigmats,  constructed  with  an 
air  space  in  each  combination.  Making  due  allowance  for 
these  other  facts,  Herr  Martin  maintains  that  the  rapidity 
of  these  two  classes  of  cemented  and  uncemented  anastig¬ 
mats  must  be  about  the  same,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
comparative  exposures  in  the  camera  with  both. 

*  *  * 

Stained  A  paper,  by  Monsieur  J.  Carteron,  was 

Developers.  recently  published  in  the  “  Photo 
Revue,”  advocating  the  use  of  separate  baths  for  the 
developer  and  the  accelerator.  This  is  a  subject  which 
has  often  been  discussed ;  but  there  is  one  other  point 
in  the  paper  worthy  of  attention.  M.  Carteron  re¬ 
commends  the  addition  of  a  little  eosine  to  the  developer, 
so  that  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  accelera¬ 
tor.  It  also  assists  in  protecting  the  plate  from  actinic 
light.  The  abandonment  of  pyro  by  many  photographers 
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and  the  use  of  the  modern  stainless  developers  instead 
throws  much  more  responsibility  on  the  dark-room  light. 
This  is  enhanced  by  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates. 
Moreover,  it  is  claimed  that  pyro  lowers  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  plate  as  soon  as  the  solution  is  applied,  whereas 
.some  of  the  modern  developers  do  not  possess  this  quality. 
We  are  familiar  with  stained  solutions  for  daylight  de¬ 
velopment,  but  why  should  not  advantage  be  taken  of 
them  for  use  in  the  dark-room  to  supplement  the  protec¬ 
tion  by  the  screen  used  with  the  lamp?  This  would  per¬ 
mit  of  far  better  illumination  of  the  dark-room,  and  relieve 
the  strain  placed  upon  the  eyes  of  the  photographer  when 
passing  from  dim  ruby  light  to  the  comparative  glare  of 
■ordinary  daylight. 

*  *  * 

Water  Varnish.  From  time  to  time  inquiries  reach  us 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  varnish  used  for  giving  a  gloss 
to  the  collotype  views  of  German  manufacture  sold  at  such 
low  prices.  A  contributor  to  “  Photographische  In¬ 
dustrie  ”  deals  with  the  subject,  and  gives  the  following 
formula,  which  has  always  given  satisfactory  results:  — 

Distilled  water .  1,000  c.c. 

Borax  .  30  grammes. 

■Soft  gelatine  . .  20  grammes. 

Washing  soda  .  20  grammes. 

Bleached  shellac  .  80  grammes. 

'Glycerine  .  20  c.c. 

The  gelatine  should  be  allowed  to  swell  in  the  cold 
water.  It  is  advantageous,  on  the  one  hand,  for  holding 
more  shellac  in  suspension,  and  on  the  other  for  facili¬ 
tating  the  clearing  of  the  solution,  which  takes  some  time. 
The  selection  of  a  suitable  sample  of  shellac  is  important. 
The  writer  has  found  that  freshly-bleached  shellac  dis¬ 
solves  more  readily  and  gives  less  residue  than  old.  Some- 
ifcimes  it  even  permits  of  the  boiling  of  the  solution  being 
•dispensed  with,  if  an  appliance  for  stirring  be  used.  Per¬ 
fect  water  varnish  is  very  transparent,  very  pliable,  and 
•does  not  crack.  A  very  thin  coating  of  it  may  be  washed 
•off.  It  is  thus  very  suitable  for  the  preparation  of  various 
kinds  of  photographic  paper.  Spirit,  ether,  benzole,  and 
other  similar  varnishes  will  not  bear  comparison  with  it 
for  cheapness. 

*  *  * 

Industrial  Germans  are  beginning  to  feel  the  cost 

•Organisation  and  futility  of  State  interference  with  in- 
un  Germany.  dustrial  matters.  The  “  Photographische 
Chronik  ”  publishes  an  extract  from  the  “  Berliner  Tage- 
blatt  ”  to  the  following  effect :  The  Chambers  of  Industry 
have  in  three  years  cost  over  three  million  Marks.  The 
major  part  of  the  receipts  have  been  spent  in  administra¬ 
tion,  without  a  fraction  of  any  importance  being  of  benefit 
to  the  workmen.  A  growing  feeling  of  bitterness  against 
this  unsuccessful  institution  is  becoming  apparent  in 
industrial  circles.  On  the  10th  November,  at  a  meeting 
of  400  master  workmen,  held  at  Liegnitz,  a  resolution  was 
•unanimously  adopted,  protesting  in  strong  terms  against 
the  present  system  of  Chambers  of  Industry.  From  this 
it  seems  the  German  workman  is  finding  out  that  State 
control,  there  as  elsewhere,  brings  more  advantage  to 
the  officials  than  to  the  object  for  which  it  is  instituted. 
German  photographers  protested  strongly  against  their  in¬ 
clusion  within  the  scope  of  this  law,  but  were  compelled 
to  submit. 

*  *  * 

Photographing  A  veiT  interesting  astronomical  photo- 
the  Moon  and  graph  would  be  a  negative  containing  a 
'Stars  at  the  photograph  of  the  moon  and  the  sur- 
samc  time.  rounding  stars  at  the  same  exposure; 

•  ut,  under  ordinary  conditions,  before  images  of  the  stars 


could  be  impressed,  the  moon,  with  all  its  wealth  of  det, 
would  be  utterly  overdone,  and  a  blurred  grey  disc  ale 
would  be  obtained.  The  only  mode  in  which  this  difficu 
could  be  obviated  would  be  to  reduce  the  intensity  of 
lunar  image,  while  the  stars  were  given  sufficient  exposi 
to  impress  themselves.  At  the  Royal  Astronomical  8oci 
last  month,  Professor  Turner  explained  a  method 
carrying  out  this  plan,  which  seems  simple  and  practical 
and  the  results  obtained  were  very  promising, 
opaque  screen  was  so  arranged  as  to  cover  the  moon  im; ; 
except  such  part  as  passed  through  a  narrow  slit  in  > 
screen.  While  the  exposure  was  being  made  the  scr<  i 
was  drawn  slowly  across  the  plate,  and  a  view  was  tlfe 
obtained,  giving  also  stars  down  to  about  the  ninth  mao  - 
tude.  The  chief  objection  to  this  plan  would  seem  to  ; 
the  possibility  of  the  screen  itself  in  course  of  remo  1 
obscuring  a  star  image,  as  would  necessarily  be  the  c  ij 
in  the  instance  of  an  approaching  occultation,  unh  , 
indeed,  the  screen  were  so  arranged  as  to  be  capable  f 
transference  in  either  direction.  The  production  ojft 
photograph  of  this  sort  presupposes  an  observatory  wk 
a  suitably  driven  stand  for  following  the  motion  of  ; 
heavenly  vault,  and,  so,  it  might  be  thought  that  suffici  t 
instrumental  appliances  might  be  at  hand  to  replace  3 
slitted  screen  with  one  completely  opaque,  which  could  ? 
kept  over  the  moon’s  image  for  the  major  portion  of  3 
whole  exposure,  and  then  removed  for  the  comparativ!/ 
brief  time  the  moon  would  require.  Such  an  expedt  t 
would  get  over  the  difficulty  we  speak  of. 


A  New  Method  One  °f  the  results  of  the  wonder  1 
of  Obtaining  modern  processes  for  liquefying  air  Is 
Oxygen.  been  an  intermediate  production  0  i 

comparatively  pure  oxygen.  At  the  Academy  of  Scien  5 
of  Paris,  M.  Georges  Claude  described  such  a  process  1 1 
he  had  devised.  Instead  of  carrying  the  liquefaction  ) 
its  full  extent,  a  portion  of  the  air  only  is  liquefied 't 
low  pressure,  and  this  liquid,  without  any  prelimin.y 
evaporation  by  which  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  would  3 
evaporated,  gives  a  gas  containing  92  per  cent,  of  oxyg  . 


One  advantage  of  such  a  method  would  be  that  no  furt  r 


apparatus  would  be  needed  for  filling  gas  cylinders,  fod 
measured  quantity  of  the  liquid  gas  could  be  poured  ip 
the  cylinder  previously  cooled,  say,  by  first  pouring  im 
small  quantity  of  liquid  air,  allowing  it  to  evaporate,  i 
then  inserting  the  calculated  quantity  for  the  capacity  i 
pressure,  and  finally  screwing  on  the  cap.  It  might  e 
expected  that  such  a  plan  would  be  commercially  succ  K- 
ful,  as  liquid  air  is  now  an  article  of  commerce,  and  1 
be  purchased  at  a  very  low  price,  less  if  we  remen  r 


rightly,  than  eighteenpence  a  pint,  and  a  pint  of  liquid 
would  make  many  feet  of  gas.  Of  course,  a  92  per  c 
pure  oxygen  is  not  equal  to  what  is  usually  supplied 
cylinders  ;  but  it  would  be  equal  to  many  requireme 
and  would  give  an  excellent,  if  not  a  perfect,  lantern  lq 
We  do  not  often  see  any  trustworthy  announcem 
as  to  the  actual  percentage  of  foreign  gas  in  the  oxy  n 
usually  supplied;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
any  one  to  make  a  rough  test  for  himself.  A  long  gl 
stoppered  bottle  previously  graduated  by,  say,  measu 
quantities  of  water,  and  marked  on  a  slip  of  paj 
pasted  on  the  outside,  might  be  filled  with  some  alkal 
pyro  developer  of  extra  strength,  the  oxygen  to  be  tesd 
and  slowly  run  into  the  bottle  by  an  indiarubber  tube 
about  half  the  liquid  was  displaced,  the  stopper  (vll 
greased),  inserted,  and  finally  the  whole  well  shaken  d 
intervals.  The  bottle  might  then  be  opened,  stopper  do  in¬ 
wards,  under  water.  The  amount  of  gas  remaining  wo  a 
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I  the  undissolved  nitrogen  originally  present,  and  its 
f  aunt  could  be  read  off  on  the  graduations. 

*  *  * 

F  otozinco-  This  process  was  for  many  years  adopted 
°r  ^ie  production  of  the  well-known 

(  Inance  survey  maps;  but  one  of  the  attendant  difff 
c  ties  was  the  storage  of  the  immense  weight  of  the  zinc 
p  tes  employed.  This  has,  however,  been  largely  over- 
c  le  by  the  introduction  of  specially  thin  zinc  plates.  But 
p  >tozincography,  like  many  another  old  and  tried  servant, 
h  to  give  way  to  a  later  introduction — heliozincography 
a  invented  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  and  adopted 
1;  the  Survey  of  India.  In  heliozincography  the  print  is 
named  direct  on  the  sensitised  zinc  plate  from  a  reversed 
n  ative ;  but  this  process,  also,  has  been  superseded  in 
t  Ordnance  Survey  Office  by  one  invented  by  Mr.  Van- 
[|  :e  of  the  Survey  of  India,  and  named  after  him.  By 
t  i  process  the  sensitised  zinc  is  placed  in  contact  with 
t'  original  drawing  itself,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
n  ative,  and  so  good  is  the  method  that,  lately,  maps 
1  wn  on  thick  drawing-paper  have  been  reproduced  by 
tj  Vandyke  process  at  the  Southampton  office.  Naturally 
t!  maps  have  to  be  reproduced  on  their  own  scale ;  if 

i  irge  map  reduced  to  a  smaller  scale  were  required  the 
3  er  methods  would  have  to  be  adopted.  We  may  add 
tit  the  Vandyke  process  has  been  patented. 

*  *  * 

iluence  of  We  ^earn  from  an  abstract  in  the 
\  alies  on  theJ°urnal  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  a 
5;ed  of  paper  by  M.  L.  Garewitsch*  an  account 

Dselopment.  0f  some  experiments  he  has  been  mak- 

ii  in  this  direction.  He  states  that  the  speed  of  catechol 
3  idurol  is  not  influenced  by  the  presence  of  sodium  sul- 
pte,  that  the  maximum  speed  of  development  is  attained 
ii  the  presence  of  just  sufficient  alkali  to  replace  all 
.1  hydrogen  of  the  hvdrovl  group  of  the  developer  by 
3  letal.  The  alkali  of  a  developer  may  be  replaced  by 
t  amine  soluble  in  water.  The  time  of  development  is, 
3  roximately,  inversely  proportional  to  the  concentration 
3:  the  developer ;  but  with  great  dilutions  the  speed 

idly  falls  off.  Caustic  soda  he  finds  to  act  as  a  stronger 
3  3  than  caustic  potash  ;  but  sodium  carbonate  is  weaker 
tin  potassium  carbonate;  triosodium  or  the  phosphate 
is  a  weak  base.  The  amines  are  strong  bases.  In 
3  sence  of  equal  proportions  of  alkali  an  ortho-compound 
i  elops  more  rapidly  than  a  para-compomid,  while  the 
:i  oduction  of  a  carboxyl  or  sulphonic  group  diminishes 
d  speed  of  development,  while  an  amino  group  mcreases 
it  We  may  remind  our  readers  that  pyrocatechin  and 
3  rokinone  are  examples  respectively  of  ortho  and  para 
?  ups. 


Journal  of  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc. 


lthovgh  there  seems  to  be  just  now  an  epidemic  of  journalistic 
1  rprise,  we  anticipate  with  interest  the  first  number  of  “  I  he 
it  wilder, ”  the  new  illustrated  weekly  whicli  the  proprietors  of 
e  Graphic”  are  bringing  out  directly,  and  of  which  a  great 


f  is  being  said  and  written.  If  reports  are  correct,  "  the 
Lander”  is  going  to  cause  a  revolution  among  the  weekly  Press, 
dze  is  more  compact  and  convenient  than  that  which  hitherto 
more  conventional  weekly  papers  have  looked  on  as  a  sine  quo 
“The  Bystander”  will  contain  no  less  than  eighty  pages  of 
ary  matter  and  illustrations  each  week,  and  everything  is  to  be 
be  best — illustrations,  articles,  critiques,  and  reviews.  Sport 
>oth  sexes — the  latter  has  hitherto  been  rather  neglected  will  be 
ecial  feature,  and  the  fiction  is  intended  to  be  absolutely  of  the 
water.  Every  number  will  contain  a  coloured  art  supplement, 
here,  again,  it  is  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  please  the  most 
dious  critic.  “  Collectors’  Pages  ”  will,  no  doubt,  attract  numerous 
ers  were  There  nothing  else  of  interest. 


PREVAILING  CAUSES  OF  SPOTTY  PRINTS. 

Those  who  read  the  Answers  to  Correspondents  column 
week  by  week  will  have  noticed  that-  one  of  the  most,  if  not 
the  most,  frequent  questions  that  have  to  be  answered  is 
with  regard  to  spots  on  prints  and  their  causes.  Of  course, 
there  are  spots  and  spots,  and  causes  and  causes,  which 
conduce  to  them.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the  querists  are  generally  inclined  to  attribute  the  spots 
to  something  in  the  materials  they  use.  The  mounts 
usually  come  in  for  the  greatest  amount  of  suspicion,  next 
comes  the  paper,  then  the  hypo,  gold,  &c.  The  last  thing 
suspected  by  them  is  their  manipulations,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  trouble  is  due  to  them,  and  to  them 
only.  The  observant  reader  will  doubtless  have  noticed 
that  the  queries  relating  to  spots  on  prints  are  more 
frequent  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  at  any  other — 
frequent  as  they  are  all  the  year  round. 

The  spots  that  we  are  most  generally  consulted  about 
just  now  are  small  ones,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  pin’s 
head,  or  smaller,  to  the  size  perhaps  of  a  vei'y  small  pea. 
They  are  usually  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  nearly  colourless. 
Sometimes  they  have  a  minute  nucleus,  and  at  others  none. 
The  spots  we  are  now  specially  alluding  to  usually  make 
their  first  appearance  within  a  week  or  two  of  the  prints 
being  mounted,  and  sometimes  even  before  they  are 
mounted.  Occasionally  corresponding  prints  that  have 
been  kept  unmounted  have  not  developed  the  trouble,  and 
this  fact  has  sometimes  led  to  the  mounts  being  suspected, 
though  they  may  be  perfectly  innocent  in  the  matter.  The 
spots  we  are  immediately  dealing  with  are  due  entirely  to 
particles  of  deleterious  matter,  in  the  form  of  dust,  coming 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  prints  while  they  are  in 
a  wet  or  moist  condition. 

Let  us  now  consider  for  a  moment  what  the  dust  of 
photographic  workrooms  mostly  consists  of,  then  we  shall 
the  better  realise  the  effect  it  will  have  on  any  silver  prints 
it  comes  in  contact  with,  more  particularly  while  they  are 
in  a  moist  state — say,  when  they  are  laid  out  to  dry  from 
the  washing  water,  or  just  after  they  are  laid  out  to  dry 
after  being  mounted.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  work 
the  solutions  used  get  accidentally  spilled,  or  splash,  upon 
the  floor,  benches,  and  the  like.  As  they  dry  the  salts 
crystallise  out  in  fine  particles.  Incidentally,  we  may 
me3itio3i  that  we  were  recently  in  a  dark  room  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  photographer,  the  floor  of  which,  when  the  light 
was  turned  up,  sparkled  with  crystals  of  hypo,  from  the 
solution  spilt  upon  it.  In  such  conditions  as  these  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  when  this  room  was  swept— and 
apparently  this  was  not  often  done — what  would  he  the 
effect  of  these  small  crystals,  as  dust,  if  they  settled  on 
moist  prints.  However,  in  this  case  no  printing  was  done 
on  the  premises,  or  there  is  no  question  that  spotty  prints 
would  abound. 

In  ge3ieral  workrooms  where  printing  as  well  as  de¬ 
veloping  is  done,  when  they  are  swept  out,  and  the  benches, 
&c.,  dusted,  particles  of  all  manner  of  things,  hypo,  pyro, 
and  what  not,  are  disseminated  through  the  air  as  dust, 
and  when  the  rooms  are  warmer,  and  the  atmosphere  dry, 
it  floats  about  more  freely  than  when  it  is  more  damp  or 
humid.  Now  it  may  well  be  imagined  the  effects  that 
these  particles,  say  those  of  hypo,  would  have  when  they 
settled  on  a  moist  gelatine  print.  The  particle  would 
adhere,  and  be  absorbed  hv  the  film.  Then  the  prints  are 
rolled,  or  burnished,  perhaps,  with  heat,  which  accelerates 
the  pernicious  action,  with  the  result  that,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  spots  make  a  rapid  appearance.  Some¬ 
times  these  spots  have  a  minute,  though  pronounced, 
nucleus,  and  sometimes  not.  If  the  matter  has  been 
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absorbed  by  the  film,  of  course  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
decided  nucleus  will  be  seen,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
spot  has  proceeded  from  one  by  the  fact  that  the  centre  is 
always  the  most  pronounced,  and  is  softened  off  towards 
the  edges. 

Here  is  another  fruitful  source  of  spots,  due  to  particles 
of  pernicious  matter,  that  is  met  with  at  this  time  of  year. 
Many  workrooms  are  heated  with  one  or  other  of  the 
various  forms  of  slow  combustion  stoves,  consuming  coke, 
mostly,  as  a  fuel.  When  the  ashes  are  raked  out,  as  they 
usually  are  in  the  morning,  when  the  fires  are  lighted,  a 
considerable  amount  of  dust  is  created,  which  takes  a  long 
time  to  thoroughly  subside.  This  dust  is  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  sulphurous  matters  that  a  little  consideration  will 
show  are  highly  deleterious  to  silver  prints,  particularly 
while  they  are  in  a  moist  state.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
when  the  morning’s  prints  are  mounted  to  lay  them 
around  the  studio  stove  to  dry,  with  the  result  that  some 
of  the  particles  of  dust  from  it  settle  upon  them,  and 
attach  themselves  firmly  to  the  moist  film,  and  are  after¬ 
wards  forced  into  it,  when  the  prints  are  rolled,  where  it 
must  be  expected  they  will  soon  work  mischief. 

A  few  years  ago  we  made  the  following  instructive  ex¬ 
periment  in  an  establishment  where  these  spots  were  very 
prevalent,  and  the  above  conditions  prevailed.  Some 
freshly-mounted  prints  were  put  to  dry  round  a  slow  com¬ 
bustion  stove  that  had  a  short  time  before  been  raked  out 
and  lighted.  Some  corresponding  prints  were  put  into 
another  room,  covered  over  with  paper,  to  protect  them, 
and  also  allowed  to  dry.  Both  lots  were  then  rolled  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  put  away  in  a  drawer.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  the  prints  that  were  dried  near  the  stove  began 
to  develop  a  plentiful  crop  of  minute  spots,  which  rapidly 
increased  in  size,  while  the  other  lot,  kept  under  similar 
conditions,  after  a  year  or  more  showed  no  signs  whatever 
of  them. 


TALES  AND  COMMENTS. 

By  Tiie  Amateur  Optician. 

I  was  interested  in  Mr.  1'igg’s  article  on  the  making  ,f  Calci 
tungstate  screens.  I  used  one,  home  made,  and  some* 
rough,  for  years,  but  I  confess  it  was  a  great  1 
found  myself  in  a  position  to  buy  a  “  barium  ”  screen.  It  wm 
however,  be  an  error  to  go  into  ecstasies  oV(  r  a  barium  the, 
cent  screen  to  the  indiscriminate  depreciation  of  th< 
and  very  useful  variety  to  be  bought  or  made.  Suppose  t 
one’s  coil  is  on  its  best  behaviour,  and  the  tube  giving  f< 
X-rays  abundantly,  the  barium  screen  is  no  doubt  the  b< 
of  the  two,  but  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  many  per 
would  have  you  believe.  Experience  tells  me  that  a  thin 
even  coating  of  the  calcium  tungstate  is  not  a  LTeat  ( 
behind.  I  have  made  these  tungstate  screens  in  various  w,., 
an  even  sprinkling  of  the  salt  over  a  wet  gummed  surf,  . 
or  collodion,  is  as  easy  and  effective  as  any;  the  salt,  rub!! 
up  with  a  fatty  compound,  such  as  sperinacetic  ointm*  L 
answers  very  well,  you  can  get  an  even  coating,  better  than  v 
sifting,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  too  thick,  besides  which,  the  rubtL 
up  of  the  salt  with  the  fat  breaks  the  crystals  somewhat,  !l 
this  has  a  detrimental  effect  on  their  fluorescent  propert 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  prefer,  firstly,  a  surface  of  veil 
stretched  flat  over  a  frame  ;  secondly,  a  coating  of  oollod 
applied  exactly  as  if  varnishing  a  negative  ;  finally,  a  la 
of  tungstate  sifted  over  as  evenly  as  possible.  These  rema 
apP]y>  of  course,  only  to  normal  X-rays.  When  it  is  possi 
with  the  same  apparatus  exactly,  to  occasionally  (for  one  1 
after  all,  very  small  control  over  the  average  contact  br 
fitted  to  coils)  produce  rays  which  pass  through  flesh  and  boi! 
it  is  a  mistake  to  make  absolute  assertions.  Then,  ag;j 
the  use  of  a  transformer  coil,  such  as  a  small  “Tesla,”  nuj 
a  great  difference  to  the  penetrative  power  of  the  rays. 


Stereoscopic  Living  Pictures. — It  is  perhaps  not  known  to  all 
Salisbury  citizens,  says  a  Salisbury  contemporary,  that  they  have 
an  inventor  dwelling  in  their  midst  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Brown  who  has  by  scientific  research  produced  marvellous  results 
in  connection  with  the  cinematograph.  Most  people  know  what  living 
pictures  are  like — and  with  what  delight  they  are  witnessed.  In 
Mr.  Brown’s  pictures,  however,  there  is  something  still  more  wonder¬ 
ful,  not  only  animation,  but  the  effects  of  natural  relief,  so  that 
people,  animals,  and  inanimate  objects  stand  out  from  their  surround¬ 
ings,  and  one  appears  to  be  looking  at  a  real  scene  instead  of  a 
pictorial  one.  At  the  County  Hall  on  Monday  Mr.  E.  Baker  gave 
the  first  public  exhibition  of  this  wonderful  discovery,  and  gooa 
audiences  assembled  to  see  illustrations  of  their  fellow-citizen’s  genius 
and  achievement.  Precentor  Carpenter,  who  acted  as  chairman., 
spoke  a  few  appropriate  words,  and  eulogised  the  splendid  way  in 
which  Mr.  Baker  always  did  his  work,  while  before  the  pictures  were 
shown  the  inventor  himself  gave  some  introductory  remarks.  He 
said  in  the  exhibition  then  to  be  seen  he  did  not  consider  the  inven¬ 
tion  had  reached  its  highest  standard  of  excellence — there  were  better 
things  to  come.  The  present  exhibition  was  more  the  result  of 
experimental  work.  Pictures  were  shown  with  and  without  Mr. 
Brown’s  attachment,  so  that  the 'audience  were  able  to-  appreciate 
the  improvement  made  by  stereoscopic  effects.  The  views  were 
mostly  familiar  ones,  such  as  round  Bemerton  and  Stratford-sub- 
Castle,  which  was  particularly  good,  as  were  the  farm  scenes  at 
Redlynch.  Then  the  clever  inventor  himself  was  seen  at  work  in  his 
laboratory,  the  chorister  boys  playing  football,  the  Bishop’s  School 
boys’  exit,  and  the  clock  factory  employees  leaving  work,  all  of  which 
were  of  great  interest.  The  miscellaneous  selections,  depicting  chil¬ 
dren  playing  bubbles,  the  cigarette,  and  the  waits  were  also  excel¬ 
lent,  while  snow  scenes  seemed  particularly  to  lend  themselves  to 
realistic  production.  Some  of  the  views  were  coloured,  and  good 
results  were  obtained  in  mountain  scenery,  but  one  of  the  most 
charming  pictures  was  a  little  sea  view  at  eventide.  At  the  close 
Mr.  Brown  was  seen  making  fiscal  sketches,  which  included  a  likeness 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  ended  with  his  Majesty  the  King.  A  band 
played,  and  songs  were  given  during  the  performance. 


“John  o’  London’s”  article  in  T.P.’s  Weekly  of  Xoven 
6tli  is  aimed,  I  take  it,  not  so  much  at  the  omnipresent  ph  •- 
graphic  amateur,  who,  on  the  whole,  does  no  harm,  but,  (a 
the  contrary,  is  engaged  upon  work  or  pastime  which  n  t 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  be  to  the  betterm  ?nt  of 
moral  and  artistic  sense,  rather  to  encourage  him  in  the  e 
cise  of  such  artistic  faculty  as  he  may  possess  by  the  furl 
use  of  the  pencil  in  picture  making. 

It  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  have  thought  many  times, 
written  at  least  once.  I  have  no  particular  taste  for  al  fi 
sketching — it  is  something  to  know  one’s  limitations— 
given  a  few  decent  and  well-selected  photos,  it  is  a  by  no  m 
difficult  matter  to  make,  by  the  simple  process  of  copyi 
with  pen  or  pencil — pictures  which  shall  give  more  perma  t 
satisfaction  than  the  mere  photographic  reproduction.  1 
good  practice,  and  a  pleasant  extension  of  one’s  hobby. 

Now  that  so  many  of  our  amateurs  and  others  take  up  ph 
mechanical  processes,  we  may  emphasise  the  matter,  and 
gest  a  point  for  consideration,  as  thus  :  There  must  be  in  t 
isles  many  places  where  local  scenery,  illustrated  and  bri 
and  correctly  described,  would,  in  book-guide  form,  meet  1 
public  approval.  It  is  equally  certain  that  many  places  '& 
badly  served  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  seldom  that  one  can  la 
unstinted  praise  on  the  illustrations  to  be  found  usuallj 
the  local  guide.  I.  have  seen  some  very  crude  work  in  1& 
way  of  such  book  illustrations,  for  which  there  is  no  exci 
the  very  fact  that  this  badly-finished  stuff  finds  a  market 
reason  why  the  more  capable  man  should  step  in  and 
us  something  better  worth  looking  at.  In  the  process 
copying  a  photograph,  with  pen  or  pencil,  it  is  clear  that  g 
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iiirovements  in  form  and  emphasis  are  possible,  and  it  is  quite 
■Jain.  I  think,  that,  with  practice,  and  some  tuition  perhaps 
h]>  and  there,  the  intelligent  photographer  would  attain  to 
cjsiderable  efficiency. 


rom  the  point  of  view  of  the  buyer,  there  is  much  to  be 
in  favour  of  dating  packets  of  plates,  films,  and  papers. 
Ven  at  holiday  times  I  buy  a  packet  of  plates,  and  find  on 
■loping  them  at  home  that  they  are  of  ancient  date,  one  is 
to  feel  aggrieved  and  resentful  when  the  peculiar  but  un- 
takeable  marks  and  streaks  interfere  with  the  beauty  of 
s  negatives.  It  is  said,  of  course,  that  if  the  date  were  on 
tl  packet  the  purchaser  would  refuse  or  make  another  selec- 
n  .  My  experience  is  that  the  case  is  usually  one  of  “  Hob- 
si  s  choice  ”  ;  at  the  same  time,  if  I  knew  that  the  plates 
we  past  their  best  youth  I  should  not  object  particularly  to 
ti:.  I  think  I  should  prefer  an  old  plate  of  my  favourite  brand 
tc  packet  of  new  plates  strange  to  me. 
must  say  that,  like  most  of  the  older  school,  including  our 
ad,  “Aquarius  Smith,”  I  do  not  waste  many  plates,  be  they 
or  new  ;  if  I  know  them  to  be  old  I  give  a  shade  more 
full  exposure,  use  a  full  strength  de- 


e:  Dsure,  l.  e. , 


per,  and  get  the  operation  of  development  over 
qukly;  tentative  and  time  development  are  not  much 
with  old  plates.  I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that 
tithe  old  plates  find  their  way  to  the  seaside  and  popular 
t  clay  resorts,  and  that  we  all,  more  or  less,  fall  victims. 
\\  >  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  bought  packets  of  old  quarter- 
oies  unbeknown,  exposed  them  with  drop  shutter,  etc.,  upon 
eets  of  varying  interest,  and  found  the  development  of  the 
e  a  most  aggravating  business?  The  seller  also  may  have 
seething  to  say.  As  a  rule,  when  away  from  home,  at  such 
pies  or  films,  exposed  them  with'  drop  shutter,  etc.,  upon 
may,  or  may  not,  supply  the  district  around  with  photo - 
)hic  stock;  in  all  probability  he  does  not.  He  will  tell 
that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  thankless  business  keeping  stocks 
ry  plates  ;  he  may  keep  an  assortment  from  A  to  Z,  and 
first  visitor  will  ask  for  some  outside  the  alphabet.  He 
tell  you  how  he  got  in  a  certain  supply,  at  the  earnest 
'fcjiest  of  Jones  and  Brown,  the  photographers,  of  a  well- 
hjvn  brand,  and  how  they,  Messrs.  J.  and  B.,  the  next  day 
■  an  order  for  a  few  gross  of  something  else  to.  Messrs, 
rokinone’s  traveller,  and  let  him  in  over  the  lot  he  had 
Pi  icased  on  their  initiative.  And  other  tales  to  the  same 
efljt,  some  of  them,  no  doubt. — perhaps  all — correct,  in  the 
nun.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  gauge  the  wants  of  many 
hi  freds  of  visitors,  mostly  strangers ;  the  man  who  tries 
o  so  may  partly  succeed,  but  he  will  infallibly  accumulate 
m  he  process  a  variety  of  stale  goods  which  you  and  I  have 
to  ut  up  with.  I  do  not  think  the  atmosphere  of  a  chemist’s 
d)  is  favourable  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  a  dry  plate  or 
hi  ;  that  extraordinary  amalgamation  of  smells  and  perfumes 
vv  h  invariably  pervades  the  precincts  of  a  pharmacy  per¬ 
lites  everything  stored  therein  ;  and,  after  all,  may  not 
jhe  or  film  develop  “an  appearance  of  age,”  which,  however, 
is  ttribatable  rather  to  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  has  been 
sted  than  to  the  usual  and  assignable  cause.  Putting 
date  on  his  goods,  would  not  please  our  friend  the  chemist  at 
As  he  says  :  “  How  should  I  be  able  to  sell  my  goods  if 
were  all  dated  with  regard  to  age?”  And  he  tells  me 
following  little  tale  as  a  case  in  point.  We  had  been  talk- 
n  about  a  certain  mean  and  “  slim  ”  customer  of  ours  who  is 
iys  “trying  it  on,”  and  sometimes  traps  a  new  assistant 
selling  an  article  under  the  usual  price.  Said  my  friend  : 


in 

The  ‘slimmest’  and  meanest  I  remember  was  in  the  North, 
at  the  seaside,  I  was  managing  a  branch  shop.  A  lady, 


wife  of  a  well-known  practitioner  in  the  county,  came  with  her 
family  every  year  to  stay  for  a  few  weeks.  She  invariably  came 
to  my  shop,  and  would  give  me  a  decent  order.  On  one  occasion 
she  selected  a  variety  of  articles,  getting  lowest  cash  quotations 
for  same  (her  husband  had  an  account  with  the  firm  at  head¬ 
quarters,  and  was  very  keen  on  getting  the  best  terms),  and, 
as  the  lady  was  holding  a  bulky  purse  in  her  hand,  I  had  no 
fear  about  the  cash.  However,  the  bill  made  out,  it  appeared 
she  had  not  enough  ;  therefore,  took  the  bill,  and  promised 
‘to  pay  the  boy  on  delivery  of  the  goods’  - — good  old  wheeze, 
this  ;  hew  often  I  have  heard  it !  I  need  hardly  say  the  pay¬ 
ment  was  not  made,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  ‘Mrs.  Dr.  X.’  that 
year.  Some  months  later  I  got  word  from  headquarters  that 
the  bill  had  been  paid  at  another  branch,  and  that  Mrs.  X. 
had  got  the  manager  there  (who  ought  to  have  known  better)  to 
take  her  off  five  per  cent.  ! 

“  On  the  whole,  I  think  I  got  even  with  this  lady  eventually — 
in  a  way.  We  had  at  the  branch  I  was  in  charge  of  several 
chests  of  tea,  a  decent  brand  of  Indian  leaf,  which  is  all  I 
know  about  it.  The  chests  were  there  when  I  went,  and,  as  the 
years  rolled  by,  and  sales  were  very  small,  the  tea  was  ac¬ 
quiring  age  and  mellowness.  Part  of  the  order  referred  to 
was  for  tea  :  — 

“  ‘  Had  we  any  tea  ?’ 

“‘Yes,’  I  would  reply. 

“  ‘  Indian  tea  ?  ’ — ‘  Y”es.’ 

“  ‘  Was  it  quite  fresh  ?  — ‘  Quite  !  ’ 

“  ‘Was  the  aroma  good?  Dr.  X.  was  so  particular  about  the 
aroma,  and  was  such  a  good  judge  of  tea.’- — ‘Y”es,’  I  said,  ‘the 
arema  was  particularly  fine.’  (I  have  already  said  that  it  was 
a  very  decent  tea.)  After  going  through  the  above  formula 
several  times,  I  would  receive  an  order  for  a  pound  or  two  at 
2s.  6d. — more  to  be  ordered  by  the  medical  ‘  connosher  ’  (as  they 
say  in  Liverpool)  if  approved.  This  programme  was  gone 
through  every  summer — same  old  tea,  same  old  price.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  summer  following  that  of  the  transaction 
already  alluded  to,  I  found  it  necessary  to  put  the  remainder 
of  this  Ceylon  crop  into  one  receptacle  (I  had  given  up  drinking 
it  myself).  We  had  been  greatly  troubled  with  mice  all  the 
winter,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  clear  out  our  ‘  corner 
in  tea.’  While  I  dragged  out  the  boxes  the  boy  stood  on  one 
side  with  a  hammer  and  killed  the  mice — a  whole  colony  had 
nestled  in  the  last  chest!  This  done,  I  made  a  parcel  (about 
twenty  pounds  weight)  of  the  leaf  which  remained  the  bulk 
of  it,  I  may  say,  was  tea.  Well,  a  few  weeks  la,ter  in  came 
Mrs.  X.  :  — 

“  ‘  Had  Ave  any  tea  ?  ’ — ‘  Yes.’ 

“  ‘  Indian  tea  ?  ’ — ‘  Yes.’ 

“  ‘  Fresh  ?  ’ — ‘  Oh,  decidedly !  ’ 

“  ‘  Aroma  good  ?  ’ — ‘  Beautiful.’ 

“‘Price?’ — ‘As  before — 2s.  6d.  per  pound.’ 

“And  I  sold  her  a  two-pound  parcel  of  the  ‘blend.’  Now, 
it’s  a  fact  that  shortly  after  the  lady’s  return  home  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  firm,  e.g.  :  ‘Mrs.  X.,  when  staying  recently 

at  _ ?  had  some  tea  from  you.  Have  you  any  more  of  the 

same,  because  the  Doctor  liked  it  so  much.  She  (Mis.  X.) 
wished  to  purchase  the  remainder  of  the  parcel.’  ” 


At  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  Mr.  George 
Lamley  will  show  a  collection  of  slides  of  “  the  Engadine  and  its 
approaches,”  on  Tuesday,  December  15th,  at  8  p.m.,  at  66,  Russell 
Square. 

The  Governor  of  Ceylon  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  Mr.  A.  W. 
Ail  dree,  of  Hopetoun  Studio,  Colombo,  photographer  to  His  Excel¬ 
lency  in  recognition  of  his  proficiency  as  photographic-artist  and  his 
sendees  as  such. 
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QUINOMET  FOR  BROMIDE  WORK. 

The  practice  of  photography  as  a  hobby  places  in  the  hands  of 
its  devotees,  more  than,  perhaps,  any  other  hobby,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  affording  great  pleasure  and  gratification  to  their 
many  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  way  of  acceptable 
mementoes  of  interesting  scenes  and  records  of  places  visited, 
and  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  thoughts  of  many  turn  to  the 
preparation  of  suitable  pictorial  post-cards  and  photographic 
Christmas  cards,  and  the  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  whole  of  the  work  of  printing,  etc.,  has  been  performed 
by  the  hand  of  some  dear  friend  or  loving  relative. 

This  being  so,  we  naturally  look  around  to  ascertain  which  of 
the  many  photographic  printing  processes  most  readily,  in 
these  days  of  very  little  light  available  for  use,  lends  itself 
to  the  purpose  in  hand,  and  the  selection  naturally  falls  upon 
a  bromide  process  or  one  of  the  now  well-known  gas-light  papers. 

I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  undertake  some  work  of  this 
description,  and  have  put  to  test  several  of  the  more  recent  de¬ 
velopers  on  the  market,  and  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  quinomet  developer  of  Messrs.  Lumiere  is  one  which  can 
be  thoroughly  relied  upon,  and  which  readily  can  be  adapted 
to  meet  the  various  exigencies  arising  when  working  bromide 
paper. 

Many  years  ago>  there  was  practically  only  one  developer  in 
use  for  bromide  paper,  and  that  was  the  well-known  and  well- 
tried  ferrous  oxalate'.  This  developer  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
is  very  difficult  to  beat,  but  it  involves  the  use  of  a  clearing 
bath,  usually  acetic  acid,  into  which  the  print  is  placed  im¬ 
mediately  development  is  completed.  This  clearing  bath  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  cause  of  unanticipated  troubles,  and  very  great 
care  and  thoroughness  is  required  in  the  use  of  this  iron  de¬ 
veloper,  and  I  believe  that  gradually  its  use  is  being  neglected, 
certainly  by  the  amateur,  if  not  so  much  by  the  professional. 

Hydroquinone  was,  upon  its  introduction,  regarded  as  being 
the  one  likely  to  take  the  place  of  the  ferrous  oxalate,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  it  did  so  amongst  amateurs  both  for 
negatives  and  prints  ;  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  very 
harsh  results,  the  scale  of  the  gradations  being  steep.  Some¬ 
thing  was  required  to  produce  softer  prints,  and  metol,  in 
conjunction  with  hydroquinone,  appeared  to  give  the  necessary 
half-tone.  Hydroquinone  also  alone  is  almost  inert  at  low 
temperatures,  and  the  addition  of  a  rapid-acting  developer, 
such  as  metol,  was  useful  in  counteracting  the  slowness  of 
hydroquinone. 

Amidol  is  another  comparatively  new  reagent,  and  is,  more¬ 
over,  a  very  good  one  for  bromide  work,  to  which  it  seems  to 
be  mostly  confined,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  its  use  is  very 
general  for  negative  work. 

Ortol  I  have  frequently  used  for  bromide  papers,  but  do  not 
like  it  very  much,  there  being  in  my  experience  a  tendency 
towards  a  pinkish  tint  in  the  whites,  not  very  noticeable,  but 
there  all  the  same. 

There  are  other  preparations,  such  as  rodinal,  imogen  sul¬ 
phite,  etc.,  which  can  be  used,  and  each  has  its  distinctive 
characteristics,  which  must  be  learned  by  experiment ;  but  it 
has  been  for  some  time  a  kind  of  photographic  axiom  that, 
once  having  found  a  good  developer,  stick  to  it  should  be  the 
motto,  and  that  continued  chopping  and  changing  from  one 
to  another  is  bad — bad  for  the  photographer  and  bad  for  the 
photographs,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
the  assertion. 

Tt  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  in  this  journal  to  enter  into  the 
elementary  details  of  bromide  printing  and  development,  the 
process  being  so  familiar  to  all  but  the  merest  beginners  ; 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  bring  to  mmd  that,  as  in  most  photo¬ 
graphic  work,  exposure  is  the  crux  of  the  situation.  Correct 


exposure,  and  a  normal  development,  are  far  bette  r  than  attorn]1 
ing  to  restrain  an  over-exposed  print  to  force  an  under-ex  ]mJ 
one. 

In  general  practice,  if  making  large  prints  from  a  number 
different  negatives,  it  is  economy  to  expose  a  strip  of  the  pap 
under  a  characteristic  portion  of  the  negative,  varvi 
the  time  given  to  different  sections  of  tin*  s:rip  of  pap  I 
and  it  should  then  be  easy  to  determine  which  of  the  expo.su  1 
is  the  more  approximately  correct,  taking  care  that  the  compel 
tion  of  the  developer  is  not  altered,  when  tin  print  itself 
comes  to  be  developed,  from  that  used  for  the  test  strip. 

Again,  it  is  very  important  to  stop  development  exactly 
the  right  moment,  as  in  rapidly-acting  developers  a  print  n  I 
easily  become  over-developed. 

I  have  found  that  in  my  hands  the  recently-introduced  i 
veloper  quinomet  can  be  with  facility  adapted  to  meet  nil 
of  the  errors  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  bromide  printiil 
and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  devote  some  little  space  to  a  c 
sideration  of  its  properties  and  mode  of  use. 

Quinomet  would  appear  to  be  a  combination  of  metol  a 
hydroquinone,  and  possesses  the  properties  mentioned  abd 
when  speaking  of  a  developer  compounded  of  the  separ) 
chemicals,  metol  and  hydroquinone.  It  can  be  used,  howev 
with  or  without  an  alkali,  such  as  soda  carbonate,  by  the  atb 
tion  of  soda  sulphite,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  amidj 
but  as  differing  from  amidol  the  use  of  an  alkali  performs  ■ 
function  of  accelerating  the  developer,  and  either  a  carbon- 
or  caustic  alkali,  formosulphite  or  acetone,  may  be  used  wi  - 
out  giving  rise  to  fog.  The  solutions  appear  to  keep  w  . 
and  do  not  show  any  noticeable  change,  such  as  is  observable h 
a  mixture  of  metol  and  hydroquinone  after  some  little  till 
nor  does  it  stain  the  fingers.  Like  other  developers  of  tk 


class,  it  can  be  used  for  more  than  one  print,  etc.,  until  ; 
developing  power  becomes  practically  exhausted,  a  point  wh  i 
will  be  appreciated  by  those  to  whom  economy  is  a  necessk 
(and  those  to  whom  it  is  not  seem  nowadays  to  be  few  and  r 
between). 

Quinomet  is  also  very  readily  restrained  by  potassium  1  r 
rnide,  which  would  naturally  be  expected  as  one  fits  facto  h 
hydroquinone  can  be  rendered  almost  inoperative  by 
same  means,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely  soluble  in  acel  le 
makes  it  possible  to  compound  highly  concentrated  soluti'b 
which  need  only  the  addition  of  soda  sulphite  to  make  tl  * 
ready  for  use.  For  most  makes  of  papers  the  following  r 
veloper  has  been  found  to  give  most  excellent  results,  c  ST 
high  lights  and  rich  velvety  blacks  being  characteristic,  P 
an  entire  absence  of  staining:  — 

Water  .  1,000  parts. 

Quinomet  . .  9  parts. 

Soda  sulphite .  00  parts. 

Soda  carbonate  .  10  parts. 

And  the  addition  of  10  parts  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  broil® 
of  potassium.  If  softer  and  greyer  prints  are  desired  the  addi  n 
of  a  little  more  water  will  produce  prints  less  vigorous  and 
softer  contrasts.  For  over-exposure  more  bromide  of  potass  P 
can  be  added,  but  I  would  not  recommend  the  omissioi  pf 
it  even  if  under-exposure  be  feared.  Lumiere' s  formosul] 
can  also  be  used,  and  the  following  formula  can  be  rt 


upon  :  — 

Hot  water  ■ .  1,000  parts. 

Quinomet  . .  9  parts. 

Formosulphite  .  00  parts. 

This  combination  is  suitable  for  either  plates  or  films  as 

as  papers,  and  any  variation,  by  the  addition  of  bromid 
water,  can  be  made  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  wc 
to  attain  the  desired  style  of  print.'  While  discussing  the  i 
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using  this  reagent  for  papers,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
e  the  normal  constitution  of  the  developer  for  plates  with 
use  of  soda  sulphite  only,  which  is  as  below:  — 

Hot  water  .  1,000  parts. 

Qmnomet  .  9  parts. 

Soda  sulphite .  60  parts. 


'he  quinomet  should  be 
the  soda  sulphite  added. 


first  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
If  a  stronger  developer  be  re- 


red,  then  10  parts  of  soda  carbonate  or  30  parts  of  acetone 
n  J  be  conveniently  used  as  well, 
t  would  seem,  then,  that  we  have  in  quinomet  a  compound 
ch  should  readily  commend  itself  to  all  who  require  a  clean- 
king  and  economical  developer  ;  it  can  be  used  frequently, 
its  composition  can  be  varied  at  will  to  suit  the  necessities 
o  the  negative,  and  its  employment  should  greatly  tend  to 
oance  the  pleasure  to  which  the  fascination  of  our  plioto- 
j]phic  operations  gives  rise.  H.  Vivian  Hyde,  F.R.P.  S. 


rES  ON  THE  ADAPTATION  OF  LIGHT  FILTERS  TO 
PLATES  FOR  THREE-COLOUR  WORK. 


takes  and  bad  results  frequently  arise  in  three-colour  work 
:1  mgh  the  same  filters  being  used  with  different  makes  of 
o  es  ;  one  panchromatic  plate  will  require  quite  a  different  red 
f]  r  from  another,  for  example,  and  by  not  attending  to  this 
■ssity  it  is  possible  to  condemn  a  plate  which  in  reality  is 
ectly  suitable  for  the  work.  The  operator  may  think  in  his 
mind  that  the  work  of  testing  each  batch  of  plates  and 
lasting  his  light  filters  to  them  should  not  be  thrown  upon 
,  but  on  due  reflection  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  it  cannot 
laced  in  the  hands  of  the  plate  maker,  for  he  is  very  rarely, 
irtunately,  able  to  see  the  filters  used  by  his  customers. 
El  better  and  more  accurate  adjustment  of  light  filters  to  the 
lie  means  many  things  to  the  commercial  process  worker, 
f  which  are  to  his  own  advantage.  First,  and  perhaps  fore- 
t,  it  frequently  saves  a  very  great  deal  of  re-etching  and  re- 
hing.  Secondly,  it  often  lessens  exposure,  though  some- 
b  s  it  may  necessitate  an  increase.  Thirdly,  perfect  adjustment 
n  ils  better,  more  satisfactory,  and  more  quickly  arrived-at 
Its. 

le  question  then  arises,  in  what  manner  is  the  testing  and 
kustment  to  be  carried  out?  When  giving  formulae  for 
kid  filters,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  precise  amount  of 
o  mt  to  be  used,  as  the  cells  or  tanks  in  which 
h  coloured  solution  is  placed  vary  so  much  in  thickness.  In 
id  sting  filters  for  three-colour  work  to  the  Gem  “  Tried  ” 
d  5,  which  may  be  conveniently  taken  as  a  typical  example, 
ve  found  it  an  excellent  plan  to  make  use  of  the  spectro- 
c,ic  camera.  A  direct-vision  spectroscope  is  attached  to  a 
aira,  and  the  spectrum  of  sunlight,  or  perhaps  incandescent 
:a  ight,  is  photographed  upon  the  plate.  The  Tricol  plate 
Up  a  band  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Here  we  see  a  slight 
kease  of  sensitiveness  for  greenish  blue,  meaning  that  a  com- 
’t  ation  must  be  made  in  the  green  screen  ;  otherwise  the 
Ptrum  is  fairly  evenly  represented.  Now  when  an  ortho- 
hmatic  plate  not  sensitive  to  red  rays  is  used  for  the  green 
c  m,  we  need  only  cut  off  the  violet  and  blue  rays  ;  hence  for 
u  green  sensation  exposure  a  yellow  screen  would  suffice.  But 
f  ow  we  replace  the  plate  by  one  which  is  sensitve  to  all 
a ,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  absorb  the  red  rays  by  a  green 
LU21,  the  violet  rays  by  a  yellow  medium,  for  the  pink  print- 
11  negative ;  hence  we  must  necessarily  employ  a  greenish 
e>w  filter,  and  a  yellow  one  alone  becomes  useless.  This 
U)le  example  shows  how  exceedingly  important  it  is  to  test 


our  filters  with  every  brand  of  new  plates  that  is  tried  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  a  good  policy  to  do  so  with  every  batch  of  plates 
of  the  same  brand. 

If  each  screen  in  turn  be  placed  before  the  spectroscope,  i.e., 
between  it  and  the  source  of  illumination,  and  three  exposures 


Fig.  1. 

be  made  with  the  plates,  on  development  we  should  find  recorded 
that  portion  of  the  spectrum  on  each  one  which  corresponds 
approximately  both  in  intensity  and  position  with  Maxwell's 
colour  curves.  Thus  a  spectrum  photograph  taken  through  the 


Fig.  2. 

blue  filter,  whether  on  an  ordinary,  orthochromatic,  or  nan- 
chromatic  plate,  should  possess  a  maximum  intensity  in  ihe 
blue-violet,  falling  off  towards  both  green  and  violet.  The 
density  of  the  negatives  and  the  positions  are  roughly  indicated 
in  Fig.  2.  The  photograph  taken  through  the  green  filter 
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should  show  a  maximum  density  in  the  green,  falling  off  in  a 
well-graduated  manner  both  in  the  blue  and  orange.  The 
photograph  taken  through  the  red  filter  should  similarly  pos¬ 
sess  maximum  density  in  the  orange-red,  falling  off  in  the 
direction  of  yellowish  green.  If,  then,  we  find  on  examination 
of  the  three-spectrum  photographs,  that  the  portion  represented 
extends  farther  either  way  than  it  should  do  for  the  respective 
filter,  we  are  at  once  in  a  position  to  rectify  the  error  of 
absorption  in  that  filter.  Thus,  suppose  that  the  negative 
taken  through  the  green  filter  appeared  to  extend  too  far  into 
the  blue,  it  would  be  at  once  obvious  that  more  yellow  dye  is 
necessary  to  cut  the  blue  rays  out,  and  so  on  ;  each  erroneous 
predominance  of  density  being  corrected  by  an  addition  to  the 
filter  of  a  dye  complementary  in  colour  to  the  colour  wrongly 
represented. 

In  this  manner  we  have  been  enabled  in  the  readiest 
manner  possible  to  prepare  accurate  filters  for  the  Tricol  plate, 
and  in  some  instances  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  three  stained 
gelatine  transparencies  in  yellow,  pink,  and  blue  for  super- 
imposition,  which  have  given  a  very  fairly  accurate  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  spectrum  in  natural  colours.  The  method  suggested 
is  certainly  an  improvement  on  the  trial  and  error  methods 
of  photographing  yellow,  pink,  and  blue  printing  inks,  and 
though  it  may  not  be  new,  it  at  any  rate  gets  to  the  bottom  of 
the  matter  in  a  thoroughly  direct  manner. 

T.  Thorne  Baker,  F.C.S. 

- - - - 

THE  PERSULPHATE  REDUCER. 

If  any  proof  were  needed  of  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  the 
British  Journal  of  Photography  it  would  be  found  in  the 
crop  of  letters  following  the  insertion  of  any  practical  article, 
and  addressed  to  its  writer  personally.  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  I  am  alone  in  this  respect ;  still,  I  have  again 
to  point  out  to  the  writers  of  such  letters  that  it  is  very  incon¬ 
siderate  to  imagine  that  my  time  is  at  the  disposal  of  any¬ 
one  who  has  read  any  article  I  have  contributed  to  these  pages 
with  the  idea  of  adding  to  the  general  store  of  knowledge, 
and  that  I  can  write  to  perfect  strangers  supplementary  advice 
regarding  any  topic  I  have  treated.  I  have  again  to  say 
that  if  anyone  personally  unknown  to  me  requires  further 
information,  if  of  particular  interest  only,  I  have  no  time  io 
spare  to  give  it,  but  if  of  general  interest  it  should  be  sought 
through  the  columns  of  the  journal  I  have  written  to.  To  this 
effect  I  have  had  to  write  several  times  lately,  and  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  may  perhaps  be  classed  in  the  latter  category,  I 
give  it  with  a  suitable  reply  :  — 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  have  studied  your  paper  on  the  ‘  persulphate 
reducer  ’  that  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  last  week,  and  should 
be  glad  to  learn  from  you  whether,  in  practice,  you  find  it 
better  to  reduce  the  negative  when  dry  or  before  it  is  dried  ? 

You  also  say  that  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  persulphate 
should  be  used  plus  ITNCL  to  the  extent  of  1-10  the  persulphate 
present.  You  also  say  :  ‘  It  is  better  to  keep  diluted  HNOs  say 
at  10  per  cent,  to  carry  out  this  recommendation  with  ease.’ 

Are  your  propotions  given  correctly  in  the  Journal? 

I  have  sometimes  only  one  negative  requiring  reducing,  and 
to  make  a  stock  solution  of  10  per  cent.  HNOa  to  be  used  with 
1-2  oz.  solution  of  persulphate  (persulphate  at  one  per  cent.) 
and  HNfR  at  1-10  per  cent,  seems  a  long  roundabout  way  to 
reduce  from  10  per  cent,  to  1-10  per  cent,  when  using  small 
quantities.  I  purpose  giving  this  a  trial,  and  intend  making  a 
one  per  cent,  solution  of  persulphate. 

I  then  intended  to  use  HNCh  in  this  manner,  viz.,  one  drm. 
HNOa  to  1,000  drms.  of  water  =  125,  or  divide  by  10  =  12g  ozs. , 
which  is  stock  solution  but  to  take  l-10th,  which  is  60  minims, 


in  1,000  drms.  =  6  in  100  drms.,  or,  6  minims  in  121,  <  zs.  app 
to  me  to  be  a  shade  too  fine  in  working  professionally. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  help  me  in  tliis  mai 
as  I  am  in  earnest,  and  should  like  very  much  to  have  a  b< 
reducer  than  Farmer’s.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  1 
yours  very  truly.” 

The  proportions  given  in  the  article  are  quite  correct ; 
anyone  can  modify  the  strengths — so  long  as  the  propoit  is 
remain  unaltered — according  to  the  necessities  of  his  pint  . 
Obviously,  one  who  has  only  a  very  occasional  negative  to  n  y 
will  not  need  the  same  amount  of  stock  solutions  as  he  m 
makes  frequent  use  of  the  persulphate.  Here  let  me  p  n 
out  that,  besides  the  use  of  this  salt  for  reducing  a  nega  ie, 
that  by  an  error  of  judgment  is  too  dense,  it  has  anofei' 
especially  valuable  property  in  that  a  negative  that  eannobe 
taken  again  which  is  found  on  development  to  be  under-exp  >d 
may  be  advantageously  dealt  with  by  purposely  continuing  he 
development  till  over-density  is  reached,  and  finally  placinjn 
the  persulphate  solution.  A  less  hard  effect  will  then  beib- 
tained,  in  the  same  way  that  an  over-exposed  plate  may  be  rule 
over-dense,  and  treated  with  Howard-Farmer  to  increase  ti- 
trast  in  the  resulting  print. 

Personally  I  prefer  stock  solutions  not  too  weak  ;  they  oc<|iy 
less  space  on  the  shelves,  and  can  easily  be  brought  down  tohy 
required  strength.  Thus  it  is  my  practice  to  keep  persulplte 
solution  and  the  corrosive  acids  at  10  per  cent.,  ferridcyajle 
at  20  per  cent.,  and  so  on.  With  regard  to  the  nitric  acid kd 
the  other  strong  acids,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  hail¬ 
ing  of  them  always  requires  care  ;  when  only  occasionally  d 
it  "is  best,  after  replacing  the  stopper,  to  run  water  fromhe 
tap  all  over  the  stopper  and  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  the  to 
wipe  dry,  there  is  then  no  danger  of  a  drop  of 

strong  acid  running  down  the  sides  of  the  be  e, 

and  “graduaHy  destroying  the  shelf,  spreading  to  v  re 
it  may  do  injury,  and  more  important,  permitting  he 
fumes  to  be  dissipated  in  the  air  of  a  possibly  small  apartu  it. 

With  regard  to  another  correspondent,  whose  letter  appoel 
in  the  Journal— Mr.  Norman  Hunter— I  am  afraid  I  ca.ot 
help  him  to  what  he  desires.  The  two  reducers  have  cii 
special  properties  of  their  own,  and  are  perfect  m  their  vn 
direction ;  why  go  to  the  roundabout  way  of  mixing 
into  a  non-permanent  solution,  for  which  it  is  not  claimed  * 
it  possesses  any  advantages  over  either  separately. 

G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S.,  F.K.f 


Roy  \l  Institution. — The  following  are  the  lecture  arrangeme  |  at 
the  Royal  Institution  before  Easter : -A  Christmas  course  of  le  Pf 
(illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  adapted  to  a  juvenile  audito  on 
Extinct  Animals,  by  Professor  Ray  Lankester ;  Professor  ^ 
Miall,  Fullerian  Professor  of  Physiology,  R.I.,  six  lectures  o 
Development  and  Transformations  of  Animals ;  Mr.  E.  Foxwell, 
lectures  on  Japanese  Life  and  Character ;  Dr.  E.  A.  Wallis  b 
two  lectures  on  The  Doctrine  of  Heaven  and  Hell  in  Ancient ,  E 
and  The  Books  of  the  Underworld ;  Mr.  G.  R.  M-  ;  res 

lectures  on  The  Flora  of  the  Ocean ;  Mr.  A.  .  pfliipndar  ree 
on  Recent  Research  in  Agriculture  ;  Professor  H.  L  Calleridar. 
lectures  on  Electrical  Methods  of  Measuring  Temperature  ;  y 

Lee,  two  lectures  on  Shakespeare  as  Contemporaries  knew  h  m  t 
J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland,  three  lectures  on  British  Folk-Song  (with  c 
illustrations);  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  two  tectum*  on  Comedy;  A  ^ 
and  Modern ;  and  six  lectures  by  the  Right  Horn  Lord  Ray 
Physics.  During  the  season  1904  the  lectures  on  Tuesdays  and 
days  will  be  delivered  at  five  o’clock,  and  the  Saturday  ; 
three  o’clock.  The  Friday  evening  meetings  will  begin  on  Janua 
when  a  discourse  will  be  delivered  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ka. 
cn  Shadows;  succeeding  discourses  will  probably  be  gi'en 
Rev.  Walter  Sidgreaves,  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  Mr.  Alfred  Au|i 
Dean  cf  Westminster,  Mr.  H.  Brereton  Baker,  Mr.  Alexager  , 
Professor  W.  Stirling,  Professor  F.  T.  Trouton,  Mr.  Hemy  - 
Jones,  Professor  Dewar  and  other  gentlemen. 
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THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  OF  ILFORD,  LIMITED. 

Hk  following  circular  has  been  issued  to  the  shareholders 
he  particular  attention  of  all  shareholders  is  called  to  the  follow- 
i  facts  with  regard  to  “The  Present  Situation,”  of  Ilford,  Limited. 
'  >  Company  was  formed  in  May,  1898.  under  the  name  of  the 
]  tannia  Works  Company  (1898),  Limited,  to  take  over  the  business, 
t  ied  on  by  a  company  bearing  the  same  name,  of  manufacturers 
he  well-known  Ilford  photographic  plates,  films,  and  papers,  which 
,  established  in  1880,  the  name  being  changed  into  its  present 
n  in  December,  1900.  The  purchase  price  for  the  busine  s  was 
d  at  £380.000,  payable  as  to  £60.000  in  Preference  Shares,  £60.000 
Irdinary  Shares,  and  the  remaining  £260.000  in  cash.  The  capital 
lie  company  is  £380,000,  divided  into  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative 
1  ference  Shares  of  £1  each,  £190,000;  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each, 
i  0,000 ;  total,  £380,000. 

he  prospectus  of  the  Company  set  out  the  profits  of  its  predecessor 
f  each  of  the  six  years  previous  to  its  inception,  and  adopted  as  its 
l  is  for  future  profits  the  average  annual  profits  for  the  four  years 
rious  to  the  issue  of  the  prospectus.  This  average  annual  sum 
£46.510,  which  was  sufficient,  after  providing  for  the  Six  per 
t.  Cumulative  dividend  on  the  Preference  Shares,  to  pay  a 
dend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  Shares,  and  to  leave  a 
s  ilus  for  depreciation  and  reserve  of  £16,000,  allowing  for  the  then 
■ent  rate  of  expenses.  This  estimate  has  been  exceeded  each  year 
he  Company’s  existence,  though,  only  by  about  £40  for  the  year 
t  t  has  just  been  brought  to  a  close.  The  average  annual  dividend 
p  1  on  the  Ordinary  Shares  has  been  practically  11  per  cent. ,  as,  in 
a  ition  to  the  10  per  cent,  dividend  that  has  been  regularly  paid,  on 
t  >  occasions  the  shareholders  have  received  a  bonus  of  2^-  per  cent, 
p  annum.  The  following  figures  afford  a  comparison  between  the 
r-dts  secured  by  the  Britannia  Works  Company,  Limited,  and  those 
ired  by  the  Company  since  its  flotation  in  May,  1898: — For  the 
r  ended  October  31,  1892,  the  profits  were  £32,3(36;  1893,  £39,846; 
h  £47,994;  1895,  £43,746  -  1896.  £46,940;  1897,  £47,363;  1898, 
1,375  (five  months),  10  per  cent,  dividend;  1899.  £51,929,  10  per 
t.  dividend;  1900,  £53,278,  10  per  cent,  dividend;  1901,  £53,725, 
percent,  dividend;  1902,  £51,  507,  12?  per  cent,  dividend;  1903, 
£j>,550,  10  per  cent,  dividend.  From  1892-7  per  prospectus,  1898- 
I|3  per  report. 

t  will  be  noticed  that  the  most  prosperous  year  was  that  ended 
C  ober  31,  1901,  when  the  net  profit,  before  allowing  for  the  amount 
mten  off  the  goodwill,  was  £53,725,  or  an  increase  of  £7,030  over 
t  prospectus  basis,  while  the  past  twelve  months,  when  the  profits 
h  e  receded  to  practically  the  prospectus  average  figures,  have  been 
t.  least  successful. 

he  profits  have  been  applied  as  under  :  — 

Y  •  ended  October  31,  1913. 

i  £ 

r  ing  profit .  62,802 

h -est  on  investments, &c.  3,919 


66,721 

b  profits  to  date  of  in- 
poration,  May  17, 1898  — 

(Js  profits  .  66,721 

tlry  expenses .  21,171 

45.550 

"  .ten  off  goodwill .  7,000 

38.550 

i  erence  dividend,  6  p.c.  11,400 
27,150 

0  nary  dividend .  19,000 


R  as  to  employes 


8,150 

813 


■  7,337 

1  -serve .  7,000 


B  ight  forward .  2 


337 

917 


-  3,251 

Distributed  as  follows : — 
Interest  on  purchase  mi 
Preliminary  expenses... 
Written  off  goodwill . 


1932. 

£ 

67,983 

2,754 

1901. 

£ 

71,991 

2,403 

19)0. 

£ 

70,746 

1,915 

1899. 

£ 

68,827 

811 

1898. 

£ 

68,578 

676 

70,743 

74,394 

72,661 

69,638 

69,254 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

25,237* 

70,743 

19,236 

74.394 

20,669 

72,661 

19,383 

69,638 

17,709 

44,017 

14,642 

51,507 

8,000 

53,725 

8,000 

53,278 

15,000 

51,929 

14,899 

29,375 

2,367 

43,507 

11,400 

45,725 

11,400 

33,278 

11,400 

37,030 

11,400 

27,008 

4,678 

32,107 
23,750 
(12^  p.c.) 

34,325 
23,750 
(12£  p.c.) 

26,878 
19,000 
(10  p.c.) 

25,630 
19,000 
(10  p.c  ) 

22,330 
8,693 
(lo  p.c.) 

8,357 

847 

10,575 

833 

7,878 

766 

6,630 

714 

13,637 

7,510 

9,000 

9,742 

8,000 

7,112 

8,000 

5,916 

8,000 

13,637 

8,000 

-1,490 

4,407 

1,742 

2,665 

-888 

3,553 

-2,084 

5,637 

5,637 

Nil 

2,917 

iey . 

4,407 

2,665 

3,553 

£ 

10,110 

5,637 

12,634 


Total . .' .  25,217 


That  the  trading  profit  for  the  past  year  should  have  fallen  off  is  not 
surprising.  Not  only  has  the  past  summer  been  an  extraordinarily 
wet  one,  but  other  causes  have  contributed  to  hamper  the  Company’s 
progress.  The  dissensions  on  the  board  have  naturally  injured  the 
Company’s  trade. 

Commenting  on  these  figures,  “  The  Statist,”  in  its  issue  of  November 
28th  says: — ‘  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  though  in  every  instance 
the  profits  wrould  have  allowed  of  larger  dividends  being  paid,  the 
distribution  policy  has  been  fairly  conservative,  and  in  no  case  has 
a  division  up  to  the  hilt  been  made.  This,  of  course,  is  always 
an  important  point  when  considering  the  position  of  an  industrial 
company.  And  it  is  the  more  important  on  the  part  of  Ilford,  Limited, 
as  the  Company  has  a  large  sum  standing  for  goodwill,  this  being 
originally  over  £300,000.  Of  this,  however,  £67,900  has  been  written 
off,  leaving  the  amount  now  £235,000,  which  is  still  very  large  tor 
a  company  engaged  in  a  speculative  industry.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
£12,586  has  been  written  off  for  depreciation,  etc.,  and  a  reserve 
fund  of  £48,000  has  been  accumulated,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following: — Goodwill  for  the  year  ended  October  31,  1898.  £15.001; 
1899,  £14,899;  1900,  £15,000';  1901,  £8,000;  1902,  £8,000;  1903 r 
£7,000;  total,  £67,900.  Depreciation  for  the  year  ended  October  31r 
1898,  £2,464;  1899,  £1,995;  1900,  £2,357;*  1901,  £1,800;  1902,. 
£1,697;  1903,  £2,273;  total,  £12,586.  Reserve  for  the  year  ended 
October  31,  1898,  £8,000;  1899,  £8,000;  1900,  £8.000;  1901.  £8,000; 
1902,  £9,000;  1903,  £7,000;  total,  £48,000.” 

The  Company’s  investments  are  valued  at  £93,840,  and  these  are 
set  out  in  full  in  the  accounts.  They  consist  chiefly  of  British  and 
Colonial  Government  and  railway  stocks. 

“The  Statist”  goes  on  to  say: — - 

“A  large  amount  of  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  Company 
during  the  past  summer  on  account  of  the  revelations  that  have  been 
made  of  dissensions  on  the  board  owing  to  a  proposal  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  for  a  purchase  of  the  concern  on  a  share  for  share 
basis.  We  have  dealt  fully  with  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  matter  in 
various  issues  of  this  journal,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  these  should 
be  recapitulated.  We  may  merely  recall  that  some  of  the  directors 
and  largest  shareholders  were  in  favour  of  the  proposals,  while  others 
strongly  objected.  As  a  result,  a  shareholders’  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  which  decided  against  the  sale  of  the  Company,  and  made 
some  sweeping  recommendations  as  to  the  reconstitution  of  the  board. 
The  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  shareholders,  and  one 
result  is  that,  in  accordance  with  the  committee's  suggestion,  the 
chairman,  who  retires  in  rotation  from  the  board,  states  that  he  does 
not  seek  re-election.  Two  vacancies  on  the  board  have  been  filled 
in  by  the  directors,  and,  doubtless,  they  will  be  able  to  justify  their 
action  at  the  forthcoming  annual  general  meeting,  when  the  elections 
come  up  for  confirmation.  That  it  is  imperative  that  the  board  should 
be  absolutely  unanimous  will  be  acknowledged  by  all.  To  attempt 
to  proceed  otherwise  would  be  absolutely  suicidal.  With  increasing 
competition  on  all  hands,  it  is  not  merely  necessary  to  hold  the  trade 
already  gained,  but  it  is  essential  that  progress  should  be  made.  The 
shareholders  must  make  up  their  minds  for  some,  at  any  rate,  tempor¬ 
ary  sacrifice,  and  a  reduction  in  dividend  seems  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  if  the  company  is  still 
to  be  prosperous  an  absolutely  united  board  is  imperative. 

“  The  future  of  the  Company  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
present  crisis  is  faced  and  settled.  If  there  is  a  continuance  of  bad 
feeling  and  bickerings,  with  a  bandying  of  personalities  and  insinua¬ 
tions  of  unworthy  motives,  having  regard  to  the  competition  and  a 
rate-cutting  period  which  seems  well-nigh  inevitable,  the  effect  will 
be  disastrous.  On  the  other  hand,  a  united  board,  with  the  confidence 
of  the  shareholders,  will  be  better  able  to  face  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
future.” 

Whether  a  10  per  cent,  rate  can  be  maintained  seems  doubtful ;  this 
largely  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  shareholders  at  the  forthcoming 
meeting.  It  is  eminently  desirable  that  there  should  be  a.  large 
attendance,  and  that  a  final  settlement  of  differences  should  be  made. 

“  On  the  facts,”  says  “  The  Statist,”  “  the  board  seems  worthy  of 
support.” 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  ILFORD,  LIMITED. 

The  seventh  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  last  week  at 
Winchester  House,  Mr.  Edward  B.  Knobel,  managing  director,  pre¬ 
siding,  in  the  absence  of  Major-General  Blake.  The  chairman,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  that  they  had  passed  through 
a  year  of  considerable  anxiety,  in  common  with  all  who  engaged  in 
the  photographic  industry  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  very  wet 
season.  Where  fine  weather  had  prevailed  their  trade  had  grown, 
and  had  been  in  every  way  satisfactor’'-.  The  one  exception  was  in 
■Cape  Colony,  where  matters  had  been  in  a  stagnant  condition.  He 
was  pleased  to  say,  however,  that  there  were  indications  of  an  im¬ 
provement  in  their  South  African  trade.  On  the  whole,  he  thought 
that  they  might  look  forward,  in  the  course  of  the  current  twelve 
months,  not  only  to  making  up  the  deficiency  of  the  past  year  in  the 
home  trade,  but,  if  the  weather  should  be  favourable,  to1  surpassing 
.all  previous  records.  After  -"~ment  of  working  expenses,  directors’ 
fees,  etc.,  the  net  profit  was  £4 5, 550,  exclusive  of  the  sum  of  £2,800 
brought  forward.  An  interim  dividend  was  paid  on  the  ordinary 
shares  in  April  last  at  the  rate' of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  also 
the  half-years  preference  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  The 
preference  dividend  for  the  second  half  of  the  year  had  since  been 
paid,  and  the  Board  now  recommended  a  final  distribution  on  the 
ordinary  shares  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  making  10  per 
•cent,  for  the  year.  Had  the  company’s  operations  in  Cape  Colony 
mot  been  impeded  by  exceptional  circumstances,  he  thought  that  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  pay  the  same -bonus  as  in  the  preceding 
Tear,  in  addition  to  the  dividend  of  10  per  cent.  He  had  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  gi\  ing  the  shareholders  the  assurance  that  the  company’s 
tiade  generally  was  in  a  healthy  and  satisfactory  condition.  Mr. 

H.  Hannan  seconded  the  motion.  A  long  discussion  followed 

with  regard  to  the  recent  appointment  of  two  new  directors _ Mr. 

J .  Ivemp-W  elch  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Lewis.  Mr.  H.  T.  Brice,  represent¬ 
ing  the  shareholders’  committee,  thought  that,  the  majority  of  those 
present  would  agree  with  him  that  it  was  understood,  at  the  last 
meeting,  that  the  shareholders  should  have  a  voice  in  the  election 
of  additional  members  of  the  Board.  (Hear,  hear.)  One  of  the  new 
•directors,  Mr.  Lewis,  resided  in  Staffordshire,  and  it  appeared  hardly 
desirable  to  have  on  the  Board  a  gentleman  living  so  far  from  London. 
i  r‘  /rUthberfc  obsenred  that  the  committee  were  called  into  existence 
lor  the  specific  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  shareholders’  views  on 
Lhe  Eastman-Kodak  proposals.  As  the  result  of  the  committee’s 
report  those  proposals  were  withdrawn,  and  so  their  work  had  been 
accomplished.^  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  election  of  directors. 
v  ear,  lear,  and  No,  no.  )  He  had  known  Mr.  Lewis  for  many 
aS/  ®U1C"fsfu,1  manufacturer,  and  suggested  his  election  to 
°,ar  01 '  )  Mr-  Lea  Smith  asked  that  the  report  and 

J '  c°un  ®  s  1Qu  (  be  passed,  and  that  the  question  of  the  appointment 
of  directors  should  be  adjourned  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  He  had 
ten  invite  to  accept  a  seat  on  the  Board,  and  he  had  consented  to 
<U  so  if  it  would  bring  peace.  He  also,  stipulated  that,  in  the  event 
o  is  e  ection,  he  should  serve  for  one  year  only,  and  without  re¬ 
muneration.  If  the  shareholders  desired  to,  take  him  on,  those  terms 
he  was  willing  to  serve.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  chairman,  at  this  point, 
mentioned  that  the  Board  had  accepted  the  two  nominees  put  for¬ 
ward  by  the  shareholders’  committee,  and  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lewis,  who  said  that  nothing  had  transpired  to  shake  the  confidence 
ol  his  colleagues  in  himself,  and  it  was  not  his  intention  to  submit 
Ins  election  for  confirmation  by  the  shareholders.  He  hoped  tiiat 
tlicii  judgment  as  to  his  fitness  to  act  as  a  director  would  be  reserved 
until  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to,  show  whether  or  not  he  justified 
•Lhe  confidence  which  had  been  reposed  in  him.  (Hear,  hear.)  Con¬ 
tinuing,  the  chairman  denied  that  any  pledge  was  given  at  the  last 
meeting  by  the  Board  that  no  new  directors  should  be  elected  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  shareholders.  Since  they  last  met,  moreover, 
the  whole  situation  had  changed.  The  deputy-chairman,  Mr.  O.  J. 
•Cox,  died,  and  there  were  resignations  and  threatened  resignations, 
so  that,  at  one  time,  it  looked  as  if  Major-General  Blake  and  him¬ 
self  would  be  left  to-  carry  on  the  business  alone.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  he  considered  that  the  Board  were  fully  warranted  in  exer¬ 
cising  their  powers  to  make  additions  to  the  Board.  He  thought 
that  some  of  the  statements  made  concerning  the  action  of  the 
directors  were  ungenerous,  considering  the  successful  way  in  which 


the  company’s  affairs  had  been  conducted.  Eventually  the  report 
was  adopted,  and  the  two  vacancies  on  the  Board  were  filled  by  tin 
election  of  the  committee’s  nominees — Mr.  William  Ashmold  and  Mr 
Alfred  J.  Smith.  The  chairman  luled  out  of  order  a  proposal  t, 
the  effect  that  the  meeting  did  not  approve  the  election  of  Mr.  Lewi 
as  a  director.  A  number  of  suggested  alterations  in  the  article 
were  afterwards  discussed.  Respecting  the  recommendation  to  in 
crease  the  voting  power  of  the  large  shareholders,  the  chairman  sar 
that,  at  present,  the  holder  of  1. 000  ordinary  shares  could  be  out 
voted  by  two  holders  of  150  shares.  That  was  hardly  fair  to  th 
large  shareholders.  Mr.  Brice  opposed  the  alteration.  In  hi 

opinion,  it  was  not  advisable  to  give  more  power  to  the  supporter! 
of  the  Eastman-Kodak  scheme.  The  chairman  protested  against  an 
attempt  to  prejudice  the  matter  by  again  raising  that  question.  Mi 
Harman  observed  that  the  directors  had  stated,  in  their  report,  tha 
the  amalgamation  proposals  with  the  Eastman-Kodak  Coni]»any  ha 
now  been  abandoned.  (A  voice. — “Will  you  keep  to  that?”)  0 
a  show  of  hands  being  taken,  the  voting  was  overwhelmingly  against 
the  alteration.  The  other  proposed  modifications  in  the  articles  wer 
approved. — Times  report. 


AN  IRISH  COPYRIGHT  CASE. 

Last  week  judgment  was  delivered  by  the  Master  of  the  RolLs  [Irelanc 
in  the  case  of  Davis  v.  Baird.  The  plaintiff,  Ernest  I.  Davis,  tradir 
as  the  Elite  Portrait  Company.  London,  sued  .oessrs.  W.  and  G.  Bain 
printers  and  publishers,  Belfast,  for  an  injunction  and  penalties  fc 
having,  without  plaintiff’s  permission,  reproduced  in  the  defendant 
newspapers,  “Ireland’s  Saturday  Night”  and  the  “Belfast  Weekl 
Telegraph.”  a  photograph  of  Ali  Hassan,  who  was  known  as  tl 
Sultan’s  Great  Wrestler.  It  appeared  that  as  the  re-ult  of  an  intervie 
which  plaintiff  had  with  Ali  Hassan  in  the  Royal  Music  Hall  Ba 
Holborn,  London,  Ali  Hassan  was  photographed  in  three  positions  b 
plaintiff  in  plaintiff’s  studio.  Plaintiff’s  case  was  that  he  was  to  supp 
Ali  Hassan  with  a  free  copy  of  each  pose,  and  that  in  return  plaint' 
should  become  the  owner  of  the  picture.  The  photo',  when  complete' 
were  registered  by  plaintiff  in  his  own  name.  The  “  Manchesb 
Despatch”  paid  plaintiff  10s.  as  copyright  fee  for  liberty  to  reprodu 
the  picture,  and  a  cow  of  that  newspaper  containing  the  photo  w. 
sent  to  Messrs.  Baird,  who  reproduced  it  in  their  newspapers  witho 
having  made  any  inquiry.  On  attention  being  called  to  the  fact  that  : 
was  copyright  a  correspondence  took  place,  and  Messrs.  Baird  offer' 
to  settle  the  matter  by  paying  £5  and  costs,  which,  howeve 
was  not  accepted.  For  the  defence  affidavits  were  filed  by  Ali  Hass 
and  his  manager,  Antonio  Pierri  (known  as  “The  Terrible  Greek' 
who  was  also  present  at  the  original  interview  which  resulted  in  t 
taking  of  the  photograph.  Pierri  stated  that  the  condition  was  tl 
they  should  be  at  liberty  to  insert  the  photo  in  the  newspapers  by  w 
of  advertisement,  and  that  there  was  no  copyright  reserving  the  rig 
to  the  plaintiff.  Hassan  al  o  stated  that  he  was  given  to  underst; 
that  he  was  being  photographed  for  the  purpose  of  advertisemei 
that  he  had  never  consented  to  give  the  copyright  in  his  photo 
anyone,  and  that  defendants  had  his  full  permission  to  reproduce 
photograph. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that,  having  regard  to  the  manuei 
which  the  plaintiff  gave  his  evidence,  and  certain  corroborative  matt- 
in  the  admitted  facts,  he  could  not  come  to  any  other  conclusion  th 
that  the  plaintiff’s  story  as  to  the  arrangement  made  at  the  origii 
interview  was  true.  He  did  not  say  a  word  against  any  of'  < 
defendants,  whose  views  of  the  matter  would  seem  to-  be  strong 
confirmed  by  the  conversation  which  they  had  about  the  copyright;  1 
that  did  not  warrant  him  in  disbelieving  the  plaintiff’s  story, 
if  he  disbelieved  him  he  would  have  to  say  that  the  whole  of 
evidence  was  a  mass  of  lies  and  an  actual  concoction-  Under  th 
circumstances  he  must  hold  that  the  plaintiff  had  established 
right  to-  the  copyright.  He  also  must  hold  that  the  copying  fr 
the  copy  in  the  “Manchester  Despatch”  amounted  to  an  infrin 
ment  of  the  copyright.  The  question  then  remained,  what 

should  do  as  to  damages.  In  this  country,  in  a  case  of  Green 
the  “  Irish  Daily  Independent  ”  Company,  which  was  very  simi 
to  the  present  in  some  particulars,  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Lord  Just  - 
Fitzgibbon  dissenting,  held  that  the  proper  way  to  give  dama  * 
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s  on  the  basis  of  a  farthing  for  each  copy  of  the  newspaper  sold 
which  the  copyright  was  infringed— the  number  sold  amounting 
some  20.000.  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
tt  a  lump  assessment  of  damages  would  better  suit  the  ends°of 
tice.  He  (the  Master  of  the  Rolls),  of  course,  sitting  in  an  Irish 
art,  should  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  follow  that  decision 


n  if  he  thought  himself  that  the  minority  judgment  was  the  better 
More  than  that,  if  there  had  been  a  contrary  decision  of  a 
ordinate  Court  in  England,  in  which  the  Irish  case  had  not  been 
usidered,  and  in  which  the  case  might  turn  on  some  technicality  of 
i  sh  law,  then  he  should  unhesitatingly  follow  the  decision  of  the 
;h  Court-  as  against  the  English.  But  the  case  was  not  left 
f  ictly  in  that  way,  for  in  a  case  decided  in  1901  [2nd  Chancery], 
Justice  Kekewich  had  felt  himself  bound  to  follow  the  decision 


<  ;he  Irish  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case  of  Green  v.  the  “  Irish  Daily 
]  ependent.”  On  an  appeal  from  that  decision  the  English  Court 
Appeal,  consisting  of  Lord  Justice  Rigby  and  Lord  Justice  Romer, 
ered  from  the  decision  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Appeal  in  Green’s 
Now  the  English  decision  was  the  more  recent  decision.  More- 


cr,  it  was  an  unanimous-  decision,  and,  therefore,  unless  he  was 


olutely  bound  to  follow  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
irt  of  Appeal,  he  thought  he  was  at  liberty  to  act  on  his  own 
non  in  the  matter.  He  did  not,  of  course,  go  into  the  question 
the  number  of  judges,  there  being  four  to  two,  but  was  he  at 
rty  to  give  effect  to  his  own  opinion  having  regard  to  the  e 
rent  decisions?  He  thought  in  the-  circumstances  of  the  present 
he  was  at  liberty  to  select  between  the  two  views — for  the 
v  ute  was  a  common  one  to  both  countries,  and  it  was  necessarily 
■e  often  considered  in  the  English  courts  than  in  the  Irish,  and 


ii  reference  to  this  very  same  copyright  there  might  be  decisions 
ii  England  point  blank  the  opposite  to  that  arrived  at  in  this 
entry  in  Green’s  case.  Also,  if  the  decision  of  the  Irish  Court-  of 
)eal  was  held  by  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  to  bind  him,  he  thought 
R  fas  not  going  too  far  for  him  (the  Master  of  the  Rolls)  to-  follow 
decision  of  the  English  Court  of  Appeal.  Accordingly,  lie  thought 
damages  should  be  best  measured  in  a  lump  sum,  and  lie  thought 
as  plaintiff  only  charged  the  “  Manchester  Despatch  ”  10s.  for 
nission  to  reproduce 'the  photo,  and  as  he  had  proved  no  damages 
most  he  was  entitled  to  was  £5. 

h.  Ronan,  K.C.,  for  the  defendants,  said  that  defendants  had 
red  plaintiff  £5,  and  as  if  they  had  lodged  that  sum  in  court 


7  would  be  entitled  to  judgment  with  costs,  he  contended  that 
s  should  not  be  given  against  them. 


he  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  the  costs  should  follow  the  result, 
he  must  give  judgment  for  £5,  with  costs,  to  the  plaintiff. 


n  injunction  was  not  pressed  for  against  defendants 
.r.  Hume,  K.C.  ;  Mr.  Chambers,  K.C.  ;  and  Mr.  Andrews  (in¬ 
dicted  by  Messrs.  Shean  and  Dickson)  appeared  for  the  plaintiff. 
^  Ronan,  K.C.  ;  Mr.  Matheson,  K.C.  ;  and  Mr.  W.  M.  M'Grath 
(i  naicted  by  Messrs,  Casson  and  M‘Donnell)  appeared  for  the 
1  ndants. 


SfTH  AFRICA’S  TRADE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS. 

(From  “  The  British  and  South  African  Export-  Gazette,” 
by  Courtesy  of  the  Editor.  ) 

v  extent  to  which  photography  is  now  utilised,  net  only  by 
purely  professional  portrait-taker,  but  by  engineers,  architects, 
a  surveyors,  and  for  newspaper  and  artistic  book  printing  and 
11  purposes  of  advertising,  is  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  age, 
a  has  naturally  created  a  huge  demand  for  a  multiplicity  of 
a  liances  and  materials.  This  demand  is  augmented  by  the  require- 
ftits  of  those  who  cultivate  the  art  as  a  pastime  or  hobby,  whose 
uibers  are  enormous  and  irrespective  of  both  sex  and  age.  In  a 
c‘tit-ry  like  South  Africa,  where  the  clear  atmosphere  and  strong 
t  are  elements  in  favour  of  photographic  practice,  the  art  is 
pbably  pursued  by  the  amateur  more  assiduously  than  elsewhere, 
a  irding  to  the  size  of  its  population,  with  the  consequence  that 
-e  is  always  an  active  market  for  oversea  contributions  of 


apparatus,  chemicals,  and  the  multifarious  accessories  needed  in  this 
fascinating  recreation. 

the  evidence  of  the  necessarily  incomplete  figures  which  are  sub¬ 
mitted  below  will  more  than  surprise  many  who  have  paid  only  a 
passing  attention  to  this  branch  of  South  African  commerce.  They 
relate  to  the  South  African  imports  of  photographic  goods  into  the 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal  only  during  1901  and  1902,  as  the  Delagoa 
Bay  and  Beira  returns  do  not  contain  separate  classifications  of  these 
goods,  and  the  two  colonies  named  only  partially.  For  comparison 
sake,  we  add  the  figures  for  1898,  the  last  normal  year  of  trade  before 
the  war : — 

Imports  Through.  1898.  1901.  1902. 

£  £  £ 

Cape  Colony  .  24,189  .  38.104  .  49,000* 

Natal  .  13,000*  .  20’697  .  26*815 

Total .  37,189  58,801  75,815 


In  this  table  the  Natal  figures  for  1898  and  the  Cape  Colony  figures 
for  1902  are  supplied  in  the  relative  proportions  shown  in  1901,  no 
official  returns  being  available.  Assuming  these  approximations  to  be 
substantially  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trade  has  risen  from 
£37,000  in  1898,  before  the  war,  to  as  much  as  £75,800  in  1902,  or 
an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  Correlative  testimony  to  the 
extent  of  the  trade  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the 
country  upwards  of  100  firms  who  make  a  feature  of  importing  photo¬ 
graphic  materials,  63  of  whom  are  in  the  Cape  Colony,  21  in  the 
Transvaal,  15  in  Natal,  10  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  5  in  Rhodesia, 
and  3  at  Delagoa  Bay.  There  are  likewise  236  firms  belonging  to 
the  class  of  professional  photographers. 

As  is  well  known,  photography  includes  a  fairly  wide  range  of 
materials  in  its  scope — cameras,  plates,  chemicals,  and  paper,  as 
well  as  a  multiplicity  of  minor  apparatus,  and  it  is  to  be  particularly 
noted  that  in  them  all,  as  in  so  many  other  commercial  lines,  South 
Africa  will  have  only  the  best,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  large  towns 
are  concerned,  where,  after  all,  the  largest  proportion  of  the  trade 
is  transacted.  Medium  goods  may  have  a  chance  in  up-country  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  but  inferior  wares  have  absolutely  no  chance.  All  the  im¬ 
porters  appear  to-  agree  on  this  point,  and  guided  by  the  pulse  of 
the  consumers  with  whom  they  are  in  touch,  are  determined  that 
no  goods  which  may  be  classed  as  the  refuse  of  the  home  trade,  and 
which  nevertheless  some  dealers  consider  as  good  enough  for  export, 
shall  be  dumped  on  the  market.  New  pattern  goods  are  also  in 
demand :  but  in  view  of  the  risk,  importers  are  slow  to  take  them 
up,  and  enterprising  manufacturers  would  do  well  to  send  out  such 
goods  on  the  sale  and  return  principle.  There  is  little  demand  for 
lenses,  no  cameras  being  made  in  South  Africa.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  British  manufacturers, 
there  is  little  information  as  to  the  respective  countries  of  origin  ;  ip. 
fact,  the  only  exceptions  are  the  United  States  and  Germany.  From 
the  former,  South  Africa  received  photographic  goods  in  1902  to  the 
declared  value  cf  £510,  against  £443  in  1901  and  £215  in  1898  ;  and 
from  the  latter  photographic  paper  to  £400.  compared  with  £550 
in  1901  and  £100  in  1898.  Considerable  quantities  of  chemicals, 
however,  come  from  Germany  indirectly,  while  French  goods  are 
not  entirely  absent  from  the  market.  Photo  block  making  processes 
have  taken  some  root  in  the  country,  the  seats  of  the  industry  being 
at  Capetown.  Johannesburg,  and  Durban,  which  are  responsible  for 
all  the  importations  of  the  necessary  material. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  developments  in  trade,  photographic  imports 
will  correspondingly  advance.  Their  resiliency  is  evident  from  the 
Natal  figures  for  the  first  six  montlis  of  1903,  where  photoware  is 
set  down  for  £14.630,  or  an  increase  of  £4,999  over  the  amount  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1902.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
British  manufacturers  should  not  henceforth  hold  the  market  to  the 
same  relative  extent  they  do  new,  if  they  do  not  even  secure  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  trade.  These  few  discursive  notes  may  haply 
be  found  conducive  to  this  satisfactory  consummation. 


*Appr  ximate. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  CIRCULAR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

He  was  getting  his  frames  ready  for  the  Exhibition  at  Arcadia'-on-Sea 
when  I  called  on  him.  Prints  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  lay  scattered 
round  in  admired  confusion,  together  with  trimming  board,  paste 
pot,  and  tinted  mounts  galore.  On  the  mantelshelf  were  carelessly 
tossed  two  or  three  of  those  small,  square  leather-covered  cases  which 
we  instantly  associate  with  the  idea  of  awards. 

“What  shall  I  do  with  this?”  he  questioned,  pointing  to  a  charm¬ 
ing  seascape — a  fishing  smack,  wave-test  and  foam  covered,  beating 
up  against  a  head  wind.  “You  see  those  ugly  corners,  the  only 
weak  spots  in  the  composition.  Can’t  do  anything  to  them.  I 
suppose  I  must  give  it  up,  as  a  ‘  might  have  been’ !  ” 

“Why  not  make  a  circle  of  it?”  I  suggested.  “It  would  be  simply 
perfect  then.” 

“  Circle  !  Pooh  !”  lie  grumbled.  “  What  worker  of  any  eminence 
shows  circular  prints?” 

I  murmured  something  about  Mrs.  Barton,  Puvo,  Steichen. 

“Humph!  One’s  a.  lady,  and  the  other  two  are  foreigners!” 
grunted  my  friend,  impatiently.  Evidently,  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  said  ! 

There  really  seems  to  be,  among  a  large  number  of  these  esteemed 
folk  yclept  “serious  pictorial  workers,”  a.  certain  sort  of  prejudice 
against  the  circular  photograph.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  fancy  product, 
savouring  more  or  less  of  vulgarity  and  pettiness.  The  .original 
dislike  to  prints  of  this  shape  probably  arose  from  the  glaring  abuse 
of  round  and  oval  cut  out  mounts  in  the  infant  days  of  portraiture. 
Who  does  net  remember  those  terrible  achievements  in  red  or  green 
flock,  provided  with  a  distracting  gold  margin,  in  which  tne  early 
disciples  of  Daguerre  loved  to  display  their  cherished  productions? 
Then  came  the  cheap  and  nasty  oil-coloured  bromide  enlargement, 
painted  in  a  manner  thoroughly  worthy  of  the  gaudily  gilt  oval  mount 
with  which  it  was  embellished.  Little  wonder  that,  in  the  face  of 
such  awful  examples,  the  aesthetic  minded  devotee  of  the  camera 
solemnly  resolved  to  taboo  everything  but  the  square  and  the 
rectangular. 

Another  reason  for  the  disfavour  with  which  circular  pictures 
came  to  be  regarded  is  no  doubt  discoverable  in  the  fact  that,  in  the 
early  dawn  of  our  exhibitions,  frames'  of  that  shape  were  found  more 
or  less  awkward  to  hang,  in  conjunction  with  a  host  of  square  works. 
And  so  it  happened  that  when  the  “  Oxford  ”  was  ruled  out  of  order, 
as  having  a  bad  habit  of  elbowing  its  neighbours  and  wasting  valuable 
space,  the  unfortunate  circle  found  itself  also  on  the  black  list  of  the 
hanging  committees. 

So  much  for  the  “  squaring  of  the  circle,”  photographically  "con¬ 
sidered.  Let  us  now  see  if  there  are  not  a  few  words  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  maligned  shape,  even  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
Suppose  we  pay  a  visit  to,  say,  the  National  Gallery,  and  try  to 
ascertain  what  the  world’s  great  painters  thought  on  the  subject. 
Surely  their  verdict  must  be  authoritative,  if  anyone’s  is. 

An  afternoon  spent,  in  inquiring  mood,  among  the  masterpieces  of 
art  here  gathered  together  will  prove  surprisingly  convincing.  What¬ 
ever  the  photographer  may  think  about  the  issue,  we  shall  find  that 
the  artist  has  no  uncertain  mind,  but  makes  his  pictures  round  or  oval, 
without  hesitation  cr  compunction,  whenever  it  seems  good  in  his 
eyes.  Here  we  shall  find  painting  after  painting  framed  in  the  un¬ 
orthodox  circle,  including  some  of  the  most  renowned  products  of  the 
brush.  We  see  works  by  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Botticelli,  Guido  Reni, 
Romney,  Lawrence,  Gainsborough,  Hogarth — to  mention  but  a-  few 
illustrious  names — not  only  presented  in  circular  form,  but  evidently 
gaining  in  charm  and  effect  from  that  very  reason. 

May  not  we  photographers  learn  a  lesson  from  the  unchallenged 
princes  of  art,  a  lesson  taught  in  no  doubtful  or  wavering  manner, 
that  the  best  form  for  a  picture  is  to  be  determined,  primarily  and 
finally,  by  its  agreement  and  harmony  with  the  lines  of  the  com¬ 
position,  and  that  there  are  unquestionably  many  subjects  and  arrange¬ 
ments  which  do  not  look  their  best  when  bounded  by  straight  lines? 
After  all,  there  is  a  good  scientific  reason  for  this.  We  do  not  gaze 
on  this  world  of  beauty  from  eyes  that  are  square,  fitted  with  a 
square  retina  to  receive  our  visual  impressions.  The  lens  of  the  eye 
is  round,  as  is  also  the  screen  on  which  its  image  is  cast,  and  we 


really  see  nature  in  a  series  of  ever-changing  circular  pictures,  as  i 
wonderful  involuntary  muscles  of  the  cornea  keep  varying  our  angle  I 
view.  The  scene  we  perceive  is  so  delicately  softened  at  tne  etlg.l 
so  finely  vignetted  as  it  were,  that  we  never  notice  any  definite  outli 
or  boundary,  or  the  fact  would  be  more  evident  to  us.  Let  us  oil 
imagine,  for  a  moment,  how  very  different  everything  would  hmk 
we  saw  things  through  a  sharply  defined  square  opening  if.  jn 
word,  whatever  we  look  upon  were  already  framed  for  us.  m  J 
rectangular  setting  favoured  by  the  majority  of  mankind  for  till 
pictures !  • 

Some  of  us  are  rather  fend  of  regarding  the  circular  frame  as  sou 
thing  unusual  and  eccentric,  a  daring  departure  from  a  wise  a 
salutary  convention.  But,  if  we  inquire  closely  and  impartially  ir 
the  matter,  is  there  any  valid  reason  whatever,  in  the  ljeginning.  | 
the  almost  universal  tyranny  of  the  square  boundary?  It  is.  as 
have  seen,  an  altogether  arbitrary  and  traditional  form,  quite  as  mv| 
the  result  of  mere  use  and  custom  as  would  be  a  general  resolve 
employ  only  elliptical  frames,  without  even  the  excuse  which  ll 
latter  might  have  of  being,  at  any  rate,  a  near  approximation  to  l| 
way  we  actually  see  things. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  making  any  attempt), 
condemn  the  use  of  a  square  setting  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  ]| 
penence  teaches  us  that  it  is  a  most  satisfactorv  ami  suitable  treatm* 
for  the  generality  of  subjects,  and  as  such  it  is  likely  to  remain.  Wll 
we  are  trying  to  drive  home  is  that,  in  many  cases,  the  compcsitl 
or  arrangement  of  the  picture  may  necessitate  a  breach  of  the  us[ 
rule,  when  the  greatest  justice  will  perhaps  bo  done,  and  the  b, 
effect  obtained,  by  employing  a  circular  or  oval  mount  or  frame.  I 

The  photographer,  far  more  than  the  artist,  is  one  who  sho  . 
appreciate  the  occasional  great  advantage  of  such  a  setting  for  ^ 
work.  It  often  happens  that  a  negative  is  faulty  at  the  corners,  wt 
some  blemish  or  flaw  that  can  only  be  concealed,  otherwise,  r 
trimming  down.  How  much  better,  in  such  a  case,  to  present  * 
print  in  circular  or  oval  form,  and  what  a  number  of  rejected  negates- 
might  be  made  to  yield  beautiful  and  gratifying  results  when  treat 
in  this  manner. 

The  professional  photographer,  more  sensible  in  this  respect  t  i. 
his  pictorial  brethren,  has  reintroduced  circular  and  oval  mountsjf 
varied  and  often  highly  artistic  descriptions,  finding  that  they  n  r 
with  ready  appreciation,  and  favour.  None  but  a  prejudiced  ml 
can  fail  to  admit  how  perfectly  adapted  for  certain  styles  of  j(- 
traiture  such  a  setting  has  proved  itself.  The  graceful  curves  1 
sweeps  of  the  human  form  and  features  seem  to  receive  ad  1. 
emphasis  and  beauty  from  the  proximity  of  such  a  boundaiy.  No  s 
it  only  in  portraits  that  the  circle  is  capable  of  winning  admira 
for  its  unobtrusively  beautiful  outline.  Landscapes,  marine  and  r  r 
views,  flower  subjects,  in  fact,  almost  any  class  of  photograph.  \L 
provided  the  composition  permits,  look  bright  and  attractive  a 
circular  guise. 

In  conclusion  it  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate  how  far  more  intere  Jg 
our  exhibition  walls  would  become  if  their  present  monotony  e 
broken  by  the  introduction  of  a  reasonable  number  of  pictures,  fr.  d 
in  a  departure  from  the  usual  stereotyped  routine.  The  tameness  d 
stiffness  which  is  nowadays  often  so  conspicuous  would  tend  to  js- 
appear,  in  favour  of  a  reign  of  brightness  and  spontaneity,  reaclg 
favourably  on  the  work  of  the  camerist  and  inspiring  him  to  hijkr 
flights  of  originality  and  creative  achievement. 

A  Locket 


The  South  Norwood  Photographic  Club,  under  the  presidency 
Mr.  John  Smith,  and  having  an  energetic  honorary  secretary 
Mr.  G.  R.  Beckett,  appears  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  At 
present  moment,  so>  far  as  the  club  premises  are  concerned, 
absence  of  a  dark  room  is  somewhat  felt,  but  with  an  increa 
membership  no  doubt  this  will  be  remedied  in  time.  A  crov 
attendance  assembled  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  inst. ,  to  listen  I 
lecture  on  “  Platinotype,”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  of  the  Platinoi 
Company.  A  large  number  of  prints  in  sepia  and  black  were 
veloped,  cleared,  and  washed,  and  handed  the  members  as  a  mem 
of  the  occasion. 
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LORD  KELVIN  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Abstract  of  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Jubilee  dinner  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society.] 

aE  society,  which  had  a  distinguished  past  to  look  back  upon,  had 
nferred  inestimable  benefits,  first  of  all  upon  art,  soon  afterwards 
i  science,  and  at  a  somewhat  later  time  perhaps  on  industry.  The 
lnrirable  work  done  by  photography  was  known  to  everyone  who 
tered  the  modern  engineering  workshop  or  the  workshops  of  indus- 
y  at  large.  The  benefits  of  photography  had  now  been  enjoyed  by 
e  world  by  something  like  sixty-four  years,  for  it  seemed  to  definitely 
te  from  the  time  of  Fox  Talbot  and  Daguerre  in  1839.  Thirteen 
ars  later  the  Photographic  Society  of  London  came  into  existence,  and 
first  patrons  were  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort.  Queen 
ictoria  was  a  patron  until  her  death,  and  it  was  to  her  1  to  Majesty 
at  the  society  owed  its  present  title — “The  Royal  Photographic 
•eiely  of  Great  Britain.”  In  regard  to  science  he  scarcely  knew 
nch  way  to  turn  when  beginning  to  speak  of  the  benefits  conferred 
photography.  In  the  astronomical  observatory  scarcely  any  obscr 
lions  were  conducted  without  at  bast  the  assistance  of  photography, 
fervthmg  therefore  almost  was  done  by  photography;  and  the 
scoverv  of  what  was  to-  be  discovered  in  the  heavens  was  aided  to 
.  inconceivable  degree  by  its  means.  To  enter  into  a  quarter  or  a 
nth  part  of  what  photography  had  done  in  the  astronomical  obser- 
tory  would  take  to  a  much  time.  But  in  other  branches  of  science, 
croseopy,  for  instance,  its  application  was  just  as  complete  and1 
luable.  Formerly  wliat  was  seen  through  the  microscope  was  soon 
it,  for  it  faded  from  the  memory  almost  as  soon,  as  it  was1  seen; 
lile  now  photography  gave  them  permanent  representations  of  an 
curacy  not  to  be  excelled.  Looking  at  dead  physics  what  benefits 
d  resulted  by  going  to  photography ;  and  in  biology  w  hat  valuable 
restigations  into  the  nature  of  the  tissues  of  plants  and  animals, 
eviouslv  out  of  the  question,  were  now'  possible  with  the  aid  of  photo- 
aphy.  In  other  departments  of  .science,  also'  too  numerous  to 
ntion,  inestimable  benefits  bad  been  derived  from  photography, 
was  intresting  to  look  back  and  recall  that  the  President  of  tire 
yal  Academy  of  Arts  of  the  day,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  was  the 
it  president  of  the  London  Photographic  Society.  Some  had  thought 
at  artists  were  jealous  of  photograpiiy,  but  the  fact  was  that  artists 
eav  only  too  aarell  the  value  of  photography  to  be  jealous  of  it.  He 
lieved  that  if  a  good  photograph  could  have  been  put  back  some 
*ee  hundred  years — before  the  days  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 
he  people  would  have  said,  “No  human  hand  could  have  made  that 
ture.”  No;  artists  avere  not  jealous  of  photography,  they  kneav 
value  too  well,  but  avhile  aware  of  what  it  could  do  they  also' 
.aw  avhat  it  could  not  do,  particularly  in  the  great  world  of  colour, 
twithstanding  the  wonders  of  colour  photography,  at  did  not  come 
thin  thousands  of  miles,  so  to1  speak,  of  doing  anything  substantial 
rivalling  the  work  of  artists  in  colour.  But  artists  looked  upon 
otography — he  believed  they  all  did — as  a  most  interesting,  if 
mble,  help  to  them  in  their  splendid  avork;  and  the  Royal  Photo- 
:  iphic  Society  of  Great  Britain  had  proved  itself  worthy  of  its  name, 

1  done  admirable  work  in.  promoting  the  improvements  of  the  art. 

1  could  on’y  ask  them  to  look  at  the  journals  devoted  to  photography, 

1  see  how  much  the  society  and  its  members  had  done  to'  help  the 
cat  modern  developments  and  the  tremendous  improvements  that 
re  taking  place  in  photographic  art.  And  the  Photographic  Society 
London,  now  that  it  had  become  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
Great  Britain,  was  not  going  to  rest  upon  its  oars  and  sleep,  and 
1  nothing  more  to  improve  the  arts.  Photography  had  done  a  great 
il  for  science,  and  that  fact  seemed  to  demand  that  science  should 
1  still  more  than  it  had  yet  done  for  photography.  Most  persons 
H  heard  Sir  William  Abney’s  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  semi- 
1  denary  meeting  the  day  before,  and  they  would  remember  that 
1  William  urged  strongly  that  more  and  more  thorough  service 
;  mid  be  brought  into  the  society, -for  the  benefit  of  photography 
>  lerally.  He  hoped  no'  one  would  feel  offended  if  he  said  that  the 
i  tographic  art,  and  even  the  developments  and  improvements  of  the 
]  >tographio  art,  had  hitherto  been  characterised  chiefly  by  the  “  rule 
( thumb.”  Photographic  investigators  had  been  too  often  working 
]  he  dark,  trying  this  and  that,  without  sufficient  reference  to  science, 
eir  work  should  be  more  systematic,  as  Sir  William  Abney  had 
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said,  and  science  should  he  brought  into  harness,  in  the  work  for  the 
improvement  of  their  splendid  art.  He  believed  that  the  establishment 
of  a  photographic  research  laboratory,  as  suggested  by  Sir  William 
Abney,  would  have  a  most  admirable  effect,  and  do  great  things  to¬ 
wards  definitely  improving  the  art.  and  also  edifying,  instructing, 
and  delighting  the  minds  of  those  who  were  practising  it,  by  opening 
their  eyes  to  the  secret  processes  of  Nature  in  which  they  daih 
worked.  But  lie  would  be  grievously  under-estimating  the  work  done 
by  the  society  if  he  said  that  they  were  only  beginning  to  wake  up  to 
the  scientific  side  of  photography.  If  they  looked  at  the  early  files  of 
the  society’s  “  Journal,”  they  would  find  Crookes  as  the  editor  for  many 
3rears,  and  then  Stokes,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  science, 
especially  in  respect  to'  the  subtle  sections  of  physical  optics  and  light. 
Professor  Stokes  had  been  a  member  of  their  council  for  many  years, 
and  during  the  whole  time  of  his  scientific  life  had  appreciated  photo¬ 
graphy  as  a  phase  of  science  as  much  as  any  man  coaid  do. 

■ - ♦ - - 

THE  TRANSMUTATION  OF  METALS:  CHANGING  JIN 
INTO  GOLD? 

Sir  William  Ramsay’s  discoveries  as  to  the  nature  of  radium  and  it.* 
strange  qualities,  says  the  Morning  Post,  are  of  an  importance  that 
•  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Not  long  ago  we  stated  that  the  atomic 
theory  of  John  Dalton,  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  modern, 
chemistry  has  been  built  up  in  the  last  hundred  years,  would  still 
be  worthy  of  respect  though  it  should  be  totally  disproved.  Now 
the  theory  would  seem  to  have  been  founded  entirely  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  copper  and  tin  were  altogether  different  in  their  nature — 
that,  in  fact,  they  had  nothing  in  commcn.  An  English  chemist, 
Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Newlands,  observed  some  facts,  which  were  afterwards 
more  fully  developed  by  a  Russian,  Professor  Mendelejeff.  If  a. 
piece  of  pure  copper  be  divided  and  sub-divided  ad  infinitum  there 
will  come  a  time,  according  to  Dalton,  when  the  resulting  particles 
cannot  be  made  smaller  without  a  complete  change  of  their  nature. 
If  they  were’  to  be  divided  again  they  would  cease  to  he  copper,  and. 
one  gathers  that  Dalton  did  net  believe  such  division  to  be  possible- 
The  work  of  Mr.  Newlands  and  that  of  Mendelejeff,  however,  made 
it  quite  possible  to  think  just  the  contrary,  and  tended  to  turn  back 
on  the  critics  of  the  alchemists  the  scorn  they  had  directed  on  those 
who  had  dared  to  believe  that  the  baser  metals  might  he  converted- 
into  gold.  It  made  it  appear  more  than  possible  that  all  the  ele¬ 
ments — oxygen,  hydrogen,  copper,  tin,  and  iodine,  for  example — - 
are  but  allotropic  modifications  of  one  kind  cf  matter,  the  “  protyl  ” 
of  Prof.  Crookes.  Dalton’s  atoms  could  net  be  actually  weighed,  , 
but  their  relative  weights  could  he  ascertained  by  several  methods. 
It  was  found  i-.at  if  the  elements  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
atomic  weights  certain  strange  relations  were  to  he  observed.  To- 
put  it  simply,  such  a.  list  resembled  a  piano  from  which  certain 
notes  were  missing.  The  investigators  perceived  this,  and  they  made 
allowance  for  the  gaps.  It  so  happened  that  the  elements  seemed 
to  run  in  octaves,  the  second  in  the  list  being  in  unison  with  the 
ninth,  and  bearing  the  same  relations  to  its  immediate  surroundings.- 
They  went  to  work  on  the  list,  just  as  a  musician  might  with  the 
mutilated  piano  we  have  described,  and  they  left  places  for  elements 
which  they  took  to  be  existing,  but  as  yet  undiscovered.  These  they 
described  as  minutely  as  they  could  have  done  had  they  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  plentiful  supplies  cf  the  metal  or  gas  and  g.ven  a  year 
or  two  in  which  to  experiment.  When  some  of  the  elements  were 
at  last  discovered,  the  experiments  made  only  confirmed  what  they 
had  foretold.  It  thus  appeared  that  the  properties  cf  an  element 
depended  entirely  on  its  atomic  weight,  and  the  idea  of  the  unity 
of  matter  became  more  popular.  If  the  mere  method  of  arrangement 
of  particles  of  exactly  the  same  nature  accounted  for  differences  so* 
extreme  as  those  which  exist  between  the  light  gas  hydrogen  and 
the  heavy  metal  lead,  it  seemed  that  the  dreams  of  the  alchemists 
were  not  such  folly  as  the  wiseacres  had  thought,  even  though  their 
methods  did  amount,  as  someone  has  said,  to  little  more  than  “  a  sort 
of  cookery.”  It  might  happen  that  in  time  the  changing  of  tin 
into  gold  would  be  no  more  difficult  than  the  manufacture  in  the. 
laboratory  of  an  indigo  which  has  practically  displaced  the  natural, 
product.  For  more  reasons  than  one  we  hope  that  the  method  of 
achieving  this  metamorphosis  will  never  be  discovered.  But  Prof- 
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Ramsay’s  discoveries  prove  that  the  elements  are  not  unchangeable : 
that  radium  does  get  slowly  converted  into  helium.  It  suggests, 
therefore,  that  in  the  course  of  time  other  secrets  may  be  discovered, 
and  the  atomic  theory  may  have  to  be  altered  so  that  its  maker, 
could  he  be  aware,  would  not  recognise  it.  And  it  raises  a  hope, 
and,  indeed,  a  certainty,  that  there  will  be  as  wide  a  field  for  the 
chemist  in  the  new  century  as  there  was  in  the  old,  when  chemistry 
was  made. 


SIR  DAVID  GILL. 

The  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  lias  been  awarded  to  Sir  David  Gill, 
K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  for  his  researches  in  Solar  and  Stellar  Parallax,  and 
his  energetic  direction  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope 

Sir  David  Gill  (H.M.  Astronomer  at  the  Cape  Observatory  since 
1379)  is,  says  “Nature,”  specially  distinguished  for  his  researches  on 
the  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  although  his  other  work  has 
covered  a  large  field.  He  has  made  four  independent  determinations 
of  the  sun’s  distance  by  lieliometer  observations  of  Mars  (1877),  Iris 
(1888),  A  ictoria  (1889),  and  Sappho  (1889),  being  ably  assisted  in  some 
•of  these  investigations  by  others,  but  undertaking  the  greater  part 
of  the  v,  ork  himself  1  he  four  determinations  agree  wonderfully  well 
in  giving  a  solar  parallax  very  near  8  A  80,  which  ua,s  consequently 
S^een  adopted  for  general  use  in  national  Ephemerides  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century.  Incidentally  this  work  gave  improved 
values  for  other  constants  of  the  solar  system,  especially  the  lunar 
equation  in  the  sun’s  motion ;  and  it  suggested  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  an  entirely  new  method  of  observing  the  places  of  tne 
planets,  which  feir  David  Gill  lias  since  initiated. 

He  has  also  determined  the  parallaxes  of  eleven  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  four  stars  of  larger  proper  motion;  and  several  similar 
determinations  carried  out  by  others  have  been  inspired  by  Sir  David 
Gill.  And  he  has  discussed  the  results  from  a  cosmical  point  of  view. 
In  such  v  ork  he  takes  a  first  place  among  astronomers. 

In  addition  to  these  researches  of  the  normal  type,  Sir  David  Gill, 
by  his  energy  and  enterprise,  has  placed  the  Cape  Observatory  in  me 
f.ont  rank;  so  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  Astronomy  we 
ho  ve  now  at  length  an  observatory  of  the  highest  class  in  the  Southern 
emisphere.  He  has  brought  up  to  date  the  current  reductions  and 
has  produced  several  valuable  catalogues  of  stars,  in  which  particular 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  elimination  of  small  errors,  notably  the 
magnitude-equation,”  to  which  Sir  David  Gill  was  himself  the  first 
to  direct  attention.  And  he  has  completely  photographed,  on  a 
moderate  scale,  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  plates  were  measured 
m  Holland  by  Kapteyn,  who  has  published  the  results  recently  in  a 
valuable  work,  the  “Cape  Photographic  Duiich'mustenmg,’”'  for 
which  Kapteyn  received  the  Rcyal  Astronomical  Society’s  Gold  Medal 
in  February,  1902.  It  may  be  recalled  that  on  that  occasion  Kapteyn 
expressed  very  warmly  his  indebtedness  to  Sir  David  Gill. 

Sir  David  Gill  had  a  large  share  in  initiating  the  International 
Astrographic  Chart;  he  has  also  been  very  active  in  superintending 
the  Geodetic  Survey  in  South  Africa. 


“The  American  Annual  of  Photography  for  1904,”  edited  by  Mr. 
Sjiencer  B.  Hord,  and  published  by  The  Anthony  and  Scovill  Company 
of  New  York  isi  lavishly  illustrated.  The  book  is  well  produced,  and 
the  numerous  articles,  formulae,  and  reference  matter  constitute  it  of 
great  practical,  as  well  as  artistic,  value. 

Royal  Institution. — A  general  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Institution  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon  (the  7th  inst.),  Sir 
James  Crichton-Browne,  treasurer  and  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 
Dr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Mr.  J.  S.  Curgenven,  Dr.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds 
and  Mr.  R.  Wissmann  were  elected  members. 

“Photograms  of  the  Year  1903,”  published  by  Messrs.  Dawbarn 
and  Ward,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  a  paper  cover.  A  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  large  number 
of  gum  bichromate  prints  that  have  been  reproduced ;  this  to  our 
thinking  somewhat  minimises  the  representative  character  which 
“  Photograms  of  the  Year  ”  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  text  matter 
of  the  compilation  is,  as  usual,  carefully  done  by  Mr.  Carter  and  his 
coadjutors,  and  the  volume  is  distinctly  one  to  be  added  to  the  library 
of  the  photographer. 


Deu)  Apparatus,  $c. 


The  Verichrome  and  Alloehrome  Plates.  ManufactuieJ  and  .old  t 
Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  Croydon. 

It  is  with  gratification  we  learn  that  the  old-e  tablisked  firm  , 
gelatine  dry-plate  manufacturer,  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  ai 
introducing  series  of  colour  sensitive  plates.  Their  unbroken  record  f< 
reliable  quality  may  be  taken  as  an  assurance  that  orthochromatie  plat 
can  now  be  made  of  keeping  qualitv  which  will  satisfy  any  reasonab  ‘ 
demands,  ihe  Verichrome  L  si<.c  ally  su  t  d  ft  r  u  e  in  tin-  stud  ,,  fiei 
and  process  room,  and  whilst  it  is  of  high  speed  the  colour  sensitivene 
covers  the  entire  range  of  the  visible  spectrum.  The  Alloehrome  seri 
claims  to  be  specially  suitable  for  use  under  adverse  climatic  condition! 
We  have  tried  both  series  and  find  them  of  excellent  quality.  T1 
purity  of  the  shadows  and  the  fineness  of  the  grain  attract  immedia 
attention.  For  work  where  these  are  essential  qualities  both  descri 
tions  will*  be  found  very  useful.  The  speed  of  the  Alloehrome 
approximately  given  as  50  H.  and  D.,  f.  61  Wynne,  P.  75  Watkin 
that  of  the  Verichrome  as  approximately  130  H.  and  D.,  f.  100  Wynn 
P.  180  Watkins.  The  selection  of  a  suitable  screen  for  any  brand 
orthochromitic  plates  requires  great  care.  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wai 
wright  recommend  for  the  Alloehrome  a  very  pale  yellow,  or  gra 
screen  for  general  portraiture  and  landscape,  but  a  much  darker  when 
correct  rendering  of  the  brightness  of  the  colour  is  necessary.  For  tl 
Verichrome  a  pale  yellow  screen  is  advised  for  the  correct  mon 
chromatic  reproduction  of  dress,  drapery,  etc.  We  tested  both  seri 
with  glass-screens  of  two  different  intensities  of  yellow,  one  of  inedir 
and  the  other  of  deep  colour.  The  rendering  was  rather  different  f 
both,  and  of  the  two  we  give  the  preference  to  the  deeper  scret 
This  is  a  factor  which  must  be  governed  by  circumstances.  In  t 
studio,  and  frequently  for  landscapes,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  lo 
exposures  a  deep  yellow  screen  demands.  Our  trials  were  made  wi 
the  colour  test  given  in  Baron  von  Hubl’s  work  on  three-colour  phoi 
graphy,  and  we  obtained  very  satisfactory  results.  It  was  evident  tl 
the  plates  were  sensitive  to  red,  and  that  the  blue  was  well  unc 
control.  The  rendering  of  the  colour  values  with  the  Verichrome  w 
very  remarkable  with  the  deep  yellow  screen.  Chrome  yellow,  t 
brightest  colour  on  the  chart  referred  to  is  represented  in  a  pri 
from  the  negative  as  nearly  white.  The  square  of  pale  cobalt  b 
is  next  in  tone.  Crimson  mixed  with  cobalt  takes  third  place,  and 
about  equal  in  intensity  to  yellowish  green.  Chrome  orange  is  rt 
dered  rather  darker.  A  full  shade  of  green,  known  as  “  Seidengriii 
takes  sixth  place,  and  its  depth  is  equal  that  of  cinnobar.  De 
ultra-marine  is  represented  nearly  as  dark  as  “  geranium,”  and  tb 
two  colours  are  rendered  as  the  deepest  tones.  The  screen  was  i  *  i 
selected  spectroscopically  with  regard  to  the  plate,  but  the  re.- 
is  nevertheless  exceptionally  good.  The  technique,  as  in  all  of  Mes 
W ratten  and  Wain wright’s  plates,  is  of  the  highest  order.  The  g 
is  very  flat,  free  from  defects,  and  of  suitable  thickness,  -me  fi 
are  perfect,  and  the  packing  affords  ample  protection  against 
ordinary  risks.  We  have  no  doubt  these  plates  will  soon  make  a  na 
for  themselves  both  here  and  abroad. 


Coloured  designs  by  the  well-known  artist,  Mr.  W.  T.  Pari 
supply  the  material  for  a  highly  diverting  children’s  “  A.B.C.”,  p  - 
lished  by  the  well-known  house  of  Ernest  Nister,  24,  St.  Bride  Str< 
London,  E.C.  This  beautiful  production  should  be  popular  amoD 
the  young  people  at  this  time  of  year. 

Messrs.  Kodak,  Limited,  of  41-43,  Clerkenwell  Road,  Lond . 
E.C.,  have  submitted  to  us  specimens  of  the  Christmas  cards  <  1 
New  Year’s  mounts  which  they  have  introduced  this  season.  They  - 
known  as  the  Kodak  “Chic”  Series,  and  they  embrace  a  very  gi - 
variety  of  style,  size,  shape,  colour  and  design.  One  series  n1 
deckel  edges  are  specially  made  by  hand  for  Messrs.  Kodak.  “  Slip-) 
as  well  as  “  paste  on  ”  mounts  are  included  in  the  series,  and  priv  - 
greeting  cards  for  individual  use  are  provided.  This  beautiful  col  - 
tion  of  seasonable  mounts  should  be  inspected  by  all  photographer.1 
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NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
he  North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society  held  its  fifteenth  annual 
shibition  at  the  Hanley  Hall,  Sparsholt  Road.  N.,  on  the  3rd,  4th 
ad  5th  inst.  The  North  Middlesex  exhibition  is  less  publicly  known 
aan  that  of  several  other  metropolitan  societies  on  account  of  its 
ork  shown  being  entirely  that  of  the  members,  and,  those  being 
i  open  classes,  there  is  no  necessity  for  advertising  it  by  issuing 
rospectuses  or  otherwise.  The  society  has  long  been  recognised, 
owever,  as  an  admirable  training  school  of  pictorial  photography, 
nd  its  annual  exhibitions  have  always  been  well  worth  a  visit  albeit 
bey  are  held  at  a  spot  which  is  not  too  easy  to  arrive  at  and  at  a  period 
f  the  year  when  our  climate  is  generally  on  its  worst  behaviour, 
his  year’s  exhibition,  though  not  shewing  any  marked  advance  on 
hat  of  last  year,  contained  a  great  deal  of  very  good  work  indeed, 
•nd  there  was  plenty  of  variety  both  in  subject  and  treatment. 
Naturally  landscapes  were  the  prevailing  feature,  but  there  were 
,ome  fairly  good  flower  studies  and  a  number  of  birds’  nests  and  other 
atural  history  photographs  of  a  commendable  character.  Not  the 
iast  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition  were  the  contributions  to  the 
ical  photographic  survey,  and  we  commend  the  society  for  having 
tarted  a  section  devoted  to  this  useful  work.  The  society  seems 
D  be  taking  an  increased  interest  in  architectural  work,  and  this 
ranch  was  represented  by  a.  considerable  number  of  excellent  photo- 
raphs.  The  only  branch  of  pictorial  photography  which  appears  to 
e  neglected  is  portraiture  and  figures,  and  with  a  very  few  excep- 
ions  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  in  this  direction  were  very 
oor  indeed.  We  noticed  with  gratification  that  the  prevailing 
bandonment  of  all  printing  processes  but  bromide  was  not  a  feature 
f  the  exhibition,  and  that  although  about  three-fifths  of  the  prints 
"ere  in  bromide,  carbon,  gum  bichromate,  platinum  and  silver  had 
fair  representation.  The, judges  were  Messrs.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery 
nd  J.  B.  B.  Wellington.  Their  awards  were  i — 

Pictures. 

Sunset  on  the  River,  H.  Stuart ;  A  Dago,  R.  Child  Bavley ; 
hrough  Shade  to  Sunlight,  A.  G.  Lawson  ;  Quiet  Eventide,  S.  E. 
Vail ;  An  Old  Highland  Cottage,  J.  G.  Randall ;  An  Autumn  Sunset, 
\  T.  Pitts. 

Lantern  Transparencies. 

A  Child  Study,  Louis  Dick  ;  A  Driving  Snowstorm,  W.  P. 
Jrosvenor. 

The  judges  appended  the  following  to  their  certificate  : — As  purely 
■  members’  show  we  think  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  will  hold  its 
wn  against  similar  shows  amongst  photographic  societies.  There  are 
<ne  or  two  prominent  members  whose  work  is«  distinctive  in  land- 
cape,  but  the  exhibition  is  weak  in  portraiture.  In  the  slide  section 
he  majority  of  the  slides  suffer  from  a  want  of  transparency  in  the 
hadows,  caused  in  many  cases  by  the  attempt  to  procure  warm  tones. 


HOVE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  at  the  above  club’s  exhibition  :  — 
Open  Classes. 

Gold  plaque  (for  best  picture  in  open  classes). — No.  339,  Ave  Maria, 

htrs.  G.  A.  Barton. 

Class  A.  (Landscape,  river  scenery  and  marine). — Silver  plaque,  No. 
103,  Misty  Afternoon,  Westminster,  Dr.  0.  Rosenheim.  Bronze 
fiaques. — No.  135,  A  Summer  Sea,  R.  Eickemeyer  ;  No.  6,  Whisper- 
rig  Spring,  Miss  A.  B.  Warburg.  Certificates. — No.  76.  Evening  on 
the  Nile,  A.  G.  Peck;  No.  140,  A  Wind  Sea,  F.  J.  Mortimer;  No. 
163,  On  Channock  Chase,  D.  Murray. 

Class  B.  (Portraiture). — Silver  plaque.- — No.  359,  Ave  Maria,  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Barton.  Bronze  plaques. — No.  279,  Julie  of  Etaples,  Miss  C. 
H.  Ellis;  No.  309,  My  Little  Dutch,  A.  Marshall.  Certificates.— No. 
133,  Her  Tender  "Care,  R.  Eickemeyer;  No.  344,  The  Winter  of 
Life,  F.  J.  Mortimer. 

Class  C.  (Architecture). — Silver  plaque. — Withheld.  Bronze 
plaques. — No.  431,  Crypt,  Gloucester  Cathedral,  S.  A.  Pitcher ;  No. 
159,  The  Eastern  Crypt,  Winchester,  W  .A.  Clark.  Certificate. 

Withheld. 


Class  D.  (Still  life,  etc.). — Silver  plaque. — No.  480,  “The  best 
laid  schemes  o’  mice  and  men,”  etc.,  Douglas  English,  F.R.P.S. 
Bronze  plaque. — Withheld.  Certificates. — No.  512,  Ivy  Geranium, 
A.  D.  W alburn ;  No.  528,  Poppies,  W.  Handley. 

Class  E.  (Novices  open). — Silver  plaque. — No.  578,.  A  Woodland 
Path,  R.  B.  Spanwick.  Bronze  plaque. — No.  600,  Whten  the  wind 
blows  in  from  the  Sea,  H.  J.  Atkinson.  Certificate. — No.  581,  Scar- 
boro’  Harbour,  R.  Richardson. 

Club  classes. — Challenge  salver. — No.  734.  The  Chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Undercroft,  Canterbury,  F.  J.  Phillips. 

Class  J.  (Landscape,  river  scenery,  and  marine). — Silver  plaque. — 
No.  679,  In  Plymouth  Sound,  A.  R.  Sargeant.  Bronze  plaque. — 
No.  650,  Near  Chamounix,  W.  White  Palmer.  Certificates. — No. 
682,  The  Tempest,  F.  J.  Mortimer;  No.  668,  Old  Street,  Dinan, 
C.  C.  Cook. 

Class  K.  (Portraiture  and  animal  studies). — Silver  plaque. — No. 
693,  Portrait  Study,  F.  J.  Mortimer.  Bronze  plaque. — No.  695, 
Portrait  Study,  F.  R.  Richardson.  Certificates. — No.  704,  The  Critic, 
Mrs.  A.  O.  Jennings ;  No.  687,  Typical  British  Butterflies,  Douglas 
English,  F.R.P.S. 

Class  L.  (Architecture,  etc.). — Silver  plaque. — No.  7o4,  Chapel  of 
our  Lady,  F.  J.  Phillips.  Bronze  plaque. — No.  724,  Norman  Crypt, 
F.  R.  Richardson.  Certificates. — No.  721,  lomb  of  R.  Fitzalan, 
Victor  Morris;  No.  729,  S.  Choir  Aisle,  Winchester,  C.  C.  Cook. 

Class  N.  (Novices). — Bronze  plaque. — Nos.  737-739,  Miss  Grim* 
wood.  Certificate. — Nos.  740-742,  C.  S.  Simpson. 

Lantern  Slides. 

Class  F.  (Open). — Silver  plaque. — No.  784,  F.  J.  Mortimer.  Bronze 
plaque. — No.  797,  Ellis  Kelsey.  Certificate. — No.  806a,  J.  B. 
Johnson. 

Class  G.  (Open). — Silver  plaque. — Withheld.  Bronze  plaque. — No. 
811,  F.  J.  Mortimer.  Certificates. — No.  807,  B.  H.  Bentley,  M.A.  ; 
No.  810,  G.  A.  Booth. 

Class  H.  (Open). — Silver  plaque.— No.  834.  J.  W».  Hodges.  Bronze 
plaque. — No.  839,  F.  G.  Tryhorn.  Certificates.— No.  840,  E.  R.  Bull; 
No.  844,  Dr.  G.  H.  Rodman. 

Class  M.  (Club). — Silver  plaque. — No.  860,  Victor  Morris.  Bronze 
plaque. — No.  853,  C.  S.  Simpson.  Certificate. — No.  862,  F.  J. 
Mortimer. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

December  11-19. — Southampton.  Hon.  Secretary,  S.  G.  Kimber,- 
“  Oakdene,”  Highfield,  Southampton. 

January  5-9. — Sefton  Park  Photographic  Society.  Particulars  from 
H.  E.  Cubley,  3,  Langdale  Road,  Liverpool. 

February  13th.— The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation,  at  Perth. 

February  27  to  March  5. — Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  Par¬ 
ticulars  of  L.  Lloyd,  Hollies,  Church  Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 

February  29  to  March  3. — Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 
Secretary,  George  H.  Depledge,  17,  Hazeldene  Road,  Goodmayes, 
Chadwell,  Essex. 

March  5-12.- — Brechin  Photographic  Association.  Hon.  secretary, 
J.  Kirk,  1,  Infirmary  Street,  Brechin. 

March  9-12. — Nottingham  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Secretary,  Arthur 
Black,  9,  Bowers  Avenue,  Nottingham. 

March  15-17. — Brentford  Photographic  Society. 

March  25  to  April  9. — Northern  Photographic  Exhibition.  Hon. 
Exhibition  Secretaiy,  Chas.  F.  Inston,  F.R.P.S.,  25.  South  John. 
Street,  Liverpool. 

April  6-13. — Croydon  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Exhibition  Secretary, 
C  U.  King,  Hurst  Bank,  Selsdon  Road.  Sanderstead. 

- ♦ - 

Mr.  J.  Sterry.  the  esteemed  lion,  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  has  long  been  known  as  an  advocate  and  expositor  of 
photography  bv  rule,  as  opposed  to  ru’e  of  thumb,  and  in  a  volume 
of  some  129  pages,  published  by  Messrs.  Iliffe  and  Sons.  Limited,  of 
3,  St.  Bride  Street.  London,  E.C. .  he  has  collected  many  of  his  writings 
on  the  subject.  It  is  a  book  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  in 
the  practice  of  photography,  seek  to  substitute  for  methods  of  trial  and 
error,  scientific  measurement  as  applied  to  the  action  of  light  and  its 
photographic  effects. 
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meetings  or  Societies* 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Dec. 

Name  of  Society. 

U . 

Plvmouth  Photographic  Society 

11 . 

Aberdeen  Photographic  Asso... 

Southampton  Camera  Club  . 

11 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scient.  Soc 

11 . 

Wimbledon  A  Dist.  Camera  Club 

£3  . 

South  Loudon  Photo.  Society  ... 

VI . 

Ulster  Amateur  Photo.  Society 

14.  . 

Royal  Photographic  Societv . 

-  u . 

Ilford  and  District  Photo.  Soc. 

14 . 

South  London  Photo.  Society  ... 

11 . 

Southampton  Camera  Club . 

15 . 

Birmingham  Photographic  Soc. 

15 . 

Devonport  Camera  Club . 

Brentford  Photographic  Societ\ 

15 . . 

Hackridy  Photographic  Society’ 

15 . 

Nottingham  Camera  Club . 

15 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scient.  Soc 

15 . 

Royal  Photographic  Society . 

16 . 

Aberdeen  Photographic  Asso  ... 

1G . 

North  Middlesex  Photo.  Sociel  y 

.  10 . 

Wimbledon  &  Dist.  Camera  Club 

)A6 . 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scient.  Soc. 

■0.7 . 

Southport  Photographic  Society 

Hull  Photographic  Society  ...... 

17 . 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo.  Asso. 

17 . 

Lon  Ion  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 

1  7 

17 . 

Watford  Camera  Club  . 

Richmond  Camera  Club . 

Subject. 


Lantern  Evening  for  Members  only. 
Panoramic  View.  Print  Competition. 
The  Exhibition. 

Photographic. 

/  Enlarging  at  Home  without  Expensive 
\  Apparatus.  Mr.  A.  W.  Green. 

I  Excursion  to  Chislehurst.  Leader,  Mr. 
I  H.  C.  Beckett 

( A  Recent  Tour  of  the  Roman  Wall. 
)  Illustrated.  Mr.  A.  Me. I.  Cleland  ; 
1  and  The  Premo  Film  Pack  and 
l  Adapter.  Mr  Thos.  N.  Murray. 
jj  Some  Points  connected  with  Landscape 
i  Three-Colour  Photography.  Sir  \V. 
I  de  W.  Abney,  K.C.B  ,  &c. 

Social. 

Radium.  Mr.  T.  C.  Porter. 

Platinum  Printing. 

fThe  Exhibition  Lantern  Slides  and 
<  Presentation  of  Exhibition  and  Club 
l  Awards. 

Negative  Making.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gear. 
f  Toe  Platinotype  Process.  Mr.  A.  J. 
I  Catford. 

I  Negative  and  Print  Competition 
I  ( Landscape). 

/  CPud  Negatives  and.  Printing.  Mr. 
\  H.  W.  Bennett,  F.R  P  S. 

/  Cyc  ing  in  the  High  A'ps.  Illustrated. 
\  Mr.  E.  G.  Leighton. 

Ordinary  Meeting. 

/  The  Engadine  and  its  Approaches. 
\  Mr.  George  Lamley. 

(  Ew urging.  Demonstration.  Mr.  W.T. 
\  Borthwick. 

( Intensification  and  Reduction.  Mr.  J. 
\  McIntosh. 

/  What  Can  he  Done  with  a  Hand 
\  Camera.  Mr.  G.  P.  Goer  z. 

(The  Microscope  and  Food  Adult' ration. 
7  Microscopical.  Mr.  Leoter  Reed, 

t  F.G  S. 

/  A  Talk  on  Art  and  Photography.  Mr. 
\  C.  H.  Brown. 

J  Burgundian  Churches.  Mr.  J.  Y. 
\  Saunders,  M.A. 

/ Tewkesbury  and  the  Vicinity.  Lieut.- 
(  Col.  John  Pilkington.  F.S.A. 

Photomicrography.  Mr.  Freshwater. 

/  Mediaeval  Sereins  a>  cl  Rood  Lojts.  Mr. 
t  F.  Bligh  Bond,  F.R.IB.4. 

Negative  Making.  Mr.  Chapman  Jones. 
Paper.  Mr.  Cembrano. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION:  LIVER¬ 
POOL  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  branch  was  held  at  the  Alexandra  Hotel.  Dale  Street, 
Liverpool,  on  Friday,  November  27th,  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster  in 
■vthe  chair.  The  accounts  of  the  branch  were  presented,  having  been 
-  duly  audited,  and  were  passed.  The  branch  hon.  secretary  was 
instructed  to  Vvrite  to  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Association  to  inquire 
■'whether  the  circular  sent  out  by  the  branch  had  resulted  in  many 
members  joining  the  Association.  A  long  discussion  then  took  place 
-.upon  the  ure  of  the  expression  platino  matte  applied  to  bromide  prints. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

We  published  no  report  of  the  camera  club  proceedings  last  week  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  were  no  proceedings,  the  usual  Thursday 
being  devoted,  not  to  a  lecture  but  to  the  frivolities  of  a  smoking 
concert.  But  on  the  following  Monday  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  of  the  well- 
known  printing  firm  gave  his  promised  paper  upon  “  Modern  methods 
of  half-tone  printing.”  The  subject  is  one  which  should  be  interesting 
to  all  photographers,  seeing  what  a  leading  pait  the  camera  has  played 
in  the  development  of  the  half-tone  block,  but,  all  the  same,  the 
audience  which  met  the  lecturer  was  by  no  means  a  large  one. 

In  one  respect  Mr.  Spottiswoode’s  lecture  was  a  disappointment,  for 
it  told  us  little  or  nothing  about  the  half-tone  block,  and  although 
.-ome  of  the  members  prerent  knew  all  about  the  line  screen  and  the 


etched  plate,  we  gathered,  from  tin*  remarks  of  many,  that  they  we 
novices  in  the  ait.  and  bad  come  for  instruction.  This  tiny  (lid  u 
get.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Spottiswoode  gave  a  most  interest i 
account  and  demonstration  of  an  entirely  new  application  of  phot 
graphy  to  the  needs  of  the  printing  pres-\  and  in  this  way  lie  add 
to  the  sum  of  knowledge  of  those  pr  sent,  who  are  geie-iaHy  n-gaid 
as  expei  ts. 

To  describe  this  new  method  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  i 
acquainted  with  all  the  mysteries  of  a  printing  establishment, 
must  explain  that  there  is  an  important  feature  of  printing  from  hlo 
which  is  known  as  the  “overlay.”  To  understand  what  an  overlay  j 
let  us  suppose  that  a  half-tone  block  together  with  it<  explanatfl 
text  has  been  wedged  up  in  its  iron  frame,  or  “chase,”  so  a> 
form  the  page  of  an  illustrated  journal.  It  will  be  found  tliai  wl 
an  impression  is  taken  from  this  “forme”  certain  parts  of  the  picti 
are  too  light  in  tone  and  require  extra  pressure  to  be  brought  u| 
them  to  give  the  picture  its  proper  strength  of  colour.  The  fault 
remedied  by  the  “  overlay,”  which  consists  of  paper,  which  may 
of  three  or  four  thicknesses,  according  to  the  extra  amount  of  pre-si 
required,  paper  upon  which  an  impression  of  the  block  lias  been  tab 
and  which  is  cut  out  in  parts  by  scissors  and  knife.  I  be  overlay  tl 
formed  is  attached  to  the  cylinder  upon  the  printing  press,  which 
urged  against  the  type  at  every  revolution,  and  in  this  way  ex 
pressure  is  brought  upon  the  required  parts  of  jtlie  block  from 
back  of  the  paper  which  is  receiving  the  impression.  1  lie  cutting 
overlays  represents  skilled  labour  of  an  exalted  kind,  and  it  is  ■ 
exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  a  high-class  periodical  ; 
expense  involved  in  thus  improving  t lie  appearance  of  the  illustrati 
is  serious.  By  the  new  method  which  Mr.  Spottiswoode  described, 
this  hand  labour  is  done  away  with,  and  overlays  can  be  made  almp 
automatically  by  the  action  of  light.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  photograp; 


process. 

It  seems  that  the  lecturer  has  lately  returned  from  New  York,  havjr 
visited  the  United  States  in  order  to  find  out  if  possible  the  sec* 
of  the  excellence  of  American  printing.  During  his  stay  there  he  car 
upon  this  new  system,  which  is  known  as  the  De  \  inne  Bierstadt  pat  t 
overlay,  and  thought  so  well  of  it  that  he  has  introduced  it  into  m 
works.*  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  taken  up  largely/ 
all  printers  of  high-class  block  work  as  a  necessary  economy, 
process  is  especially  applicable  to  the  printing  of  half-tone  bloy. 
because  it  is  found  in  practice  that  to  get  the  best  effects  from  sji 
blocks  the  greatest  pressure  must  be  exerted  upon  the  darke-t  portal, 
the  shadows,  and  the  pressure  must  be  gradually  reduced  through  e 
other  portions  until  in  the  highest  lights  it  is  weakest  of  all. 

The  first  operation  in  the  process  is  to  procure  from  the  block  t<  e 
treated  an  impression  in  printing  ink  upon  thin  transparent  pa  ■ 
The  image  on  the  paper  is  next  intensified  by  the  application  of  a  b  k 
powder,  the  powder  attaching  itself  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  the  1  x 
parts  of  the  picture,  i.e.,  the  shadows.  This  paper  print  is  'y 
used  as  a  negative,  and  gives  an  impression  by  the  agency  of  ligi( 
twenty  minutes’  exposure  to  an  arc-lamp — to  a  glass  plate  coated 
bichromated  gelatine.  After  exposure,  the  plate  is  left  in  water,  ' 
the  shadow  portions  of  the  picture  swell  up,  while  the  high  1 
remain  as  they  were,  the  intermediate  parts  swelling  in  in  c 
proportion  to  the  action  of  the  light.  If  the  gelatine  sheet  could  no  »3 
stripped  from  the  glass  support  it  would  make  a  perfect  overlay,  it 
unfortunately  it  is  found  in  practice  that  it  will  not  stand  the  io  h* 
and-tumble  work  of  the  modern  press.  A  duplicate  is  taken  from  n 
a  more  enduring  material. 

The  plate  bearing  the  touched  gelatine  image  is  laid  upon  a 
surface,  and  surrounded  by  half-inch  bars  of  metal  so  that  it  fori 
kind  of  dish.  Into  this  fine  plaster  of  Paris  is  poured,  and  on 
top  of  the  fluid  plaster  a  heavy  sheet  of  plate-glass  is  adjusted  i 
the  plastic  mass  sets.  The  plaster  cast  so  formed  is  now  placed 
drying  box  until  all  its  moisture  is  driven  off.  It  is  then  ready  foi 
next  sthge  of  the  process. 

The  plaster  cast  is  placed  in  the  bed  of  a  powerful  screw  press, 
upon  its  face  is  first  put  a  sheet  of  tinfoil,  above  that  a  piece  of  gi 
percha  tissue,  over  that  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  above  all  a  thick  J 
of  steei  heated  to  the  boiling  point  of  water.  The  screw  is 
worked,  and  the  whole  left  under  pressure  for  some  minutes.  U 
this  treatment  the  gutta-percha  is  softened,  and  is  forced  into 
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Hows  of  the  plaster  cast,  while  at  the  same  time  its  other  side  is 
mly  attached  to  the  paper  which  was  placed  on  its  hack.  When 
ken  out  of  the  press  the  tinfoil  is  easily  separated  from  the  gutta- 
rcha,  and  a  hard,  resistant  image,  a  duplicate  of  the  original  in  the 
iched  gelatine  is  the  resmlt.  This  is  the  overlay,  whose  destiny  it 
i  to  form  a  resilient  cushion  by  which  the  half-tone  block  to  which 
owes  its  origin  may  be  coaxed  into  giving  its  best  effects.  Some 
these  gutta-percha  overlays,  which  had  been  used  in  the  printing  of 
1,000  copies  of  a  popular  magazine,  were  handed  round  for  inspection 
order  to  prove  that  they  showed  no  sign  of  wear  and  tear. 

Mr.  Harrison,  who  occupied  the  chair,  spoke  highly  of  the  new 
-ention,  and  as  he  is  an  expert  his  verdict  was  awaited  with  interest, 
t  the  discussion  which  ensued  was  of  a  very  desultory  character,  and 
-re  was  a  tendency  to  wander  away  into  byepaths  which  had  but  the 
notest  connection  with  the  subject.  Mr.  Spottiswoode  was  the 
I'ipient  of  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  placed 
lore  the  Camera  Club  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  photographers, 
bn  Thursday,  the  3rd  instant,  Mr.  Harding  King  described  in  a  very 
eresting  manner  a  journey  which  he  undertook  into  the  desert  of 
liara,  in  order  to  study  the  peculiarities  of  a  nomadic  tribe  known 
Tuarecs.  He  carried  a  small  camera  with  him,  and  was  able  to 
ng  back  photographs  of  people  and  things  wlrch  had  never  before 
;n  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  lens,  and  many  of  his  pictures  were  thus 
ique.  These  photographs  of  the  desert  sand  were  calculated  to  quite 
set  the  notions  of  the  Sahara  gathered  in  childhood.  It  is  by  no 
ans  one  dead-level  of  hot  sand,  for  in  many  places  the  dunes  or  hills 
4  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  the  lecturer  said  that 
ne  of  them  run  to  one  thousand  feet  above  the  plain.  Nor  is  it 
‘  case  that  the  desert  is  destitute  of  water.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
•  nty  of  water  can  be  found  by  boring,  and  there  are  Artesian  wells 
;  comparatively  frequent  intervals.  The  French  found  it  impossible 
1  conquer  the  wandering  tribes,  because  they  knew  not  the  p  sition 
i  these  wells,  while  their  opponents  could  find  them  easily.  It  was 
1  native  custom  to  close  each  well  with  a  leathern  cover,  and  when 
t  sand  drifted  over  this  it  was  most  effectually  hidden.  In  the  course 
i  his  travels  the  lecturer  came  upon  a  novel  kind  of  clock.  It  con¬ 
ned  of  a  metal  basin  in  which  was  pierced  a  tiny  hole.  This  fcasm 
'3  set  floating  in  a  vessel  of  water,  when  it  gradually  filled,  and 
cntually  sank.  Its  sinking  marked  the  expiration,  of  an  hour.  Both 
i  lecture  and  the  pictures  which  illustrated  it  were  received  with 
l  ch  applause. 


SOUTHAMPTON  CAMERA  CLUB. 
jcember  3rd. — Mr.  Alex.  Keighley,  F.R.P.S. ,  gave  an  illustrated 
Pure,  entitled,  “A  tour  round  an  old  garden.”  The  lecturer  pointed 
<  the  cogent  fact  that  many  people  travelled  far  and  wide  to  see 
uy  little  more  than  could  be  seen  with  much  less  trouble,  and  that 
i.ny  things  of  interest  immediately  surrounds  every  one  if  only  they 
£  properly  looked  after.  The  beauties  of  the  old  garden  were  depicted 
'^spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  with  remarkable  effect,  and 
J  prise  was  occasioned  at  the  delightful  variations  each  successive 
Json  unfolded,  which  were  cleverly  portrayed  by  a  large  number  of 
'  1  selected  lantern  slides 


CAPE  TOWN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

E  following  is  the  list  of  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year:  — 
-:ron:  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  Sir  Walter  Hely-Hutchinson, 
U.M.G.  ;  president,  Sir  David  Gill,  K.C.B.,  F.R. S.  (Astronomer 
Ifal);  vice-presidents:  Mr.  J.  D.  Cartwright,  M.L.A.,  Rev.  William 
foes,  Professor  W.  S.  Logeman  ;  •  council :  Major  T.  W.  Caimross, 
G.  Campbell-Dickson,  Mr.  George  B.  Kipps,  Mr.  F.  M.  H. 
1  tson,  Mr.  E.  H.  Oakly,  Mr.  H.  W.  Schonegeval,  Mr.  E.  J.  Steer, 
■■  J-  A.  Yallop;  hon.  lanternist,  Mr.  G.  Ainslie  ;  hon.  treasurer, 
4  E-  C.  Matson  ;  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Andrew  James  Fuller. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

1  cember  3rd.— Mr.  G.  D.  Ma-cdougald,  F.I.C.,  President,  in^  the 
c  lr.  The  chairman,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  Mr.  J.  Kirk, 


of  Brechin,  said  he  did  so  with  very  great  pleasure,  not  only 
on  account  of  Mr.  Kirk’s  attainments,  but  also  as  he  was  the  first 
lecturer  who  had  visited  the  Association  under  the  auspices  of  the 
recently  formed  Scottish  Photographic  Federation.  The  subject  of 
the  lecture,  “Lies  Told  by  the  Camera,”  was  treated  widely,  showing 
by  lantern  slide  illustrations  the  apparent  “  lies  ”  told  about  the 
same  object  by  lenses  of  different  foci,  colour  value  “  lies  ”  by  different 
.sorts  of  plates,  and  light  “  lies  ”  by  unbacked  plates.  He  strongly 
advised  making  enlargements  from  the  centre  portion  of  negatives 
taken  with  short  focus  lenses,  thus  avoiding  the  undue  propoition 
of  the  foreground.  The  other  “  lies  ”  might  be  partially  avoided  by 
the  constant  use  of  orthochromatic  plates  and  screen,  the  plate  also 
being  backed. 


STEREOSCOPIC  CLUB. 

PLAIN  PRISM,  PORTABLE  STEREOSCOPE,  HALATION,  RADIUJf. 

Meeting,  December  3rd,  Star  Hotel,  Manchester.  Mr.  T.  Huggins 
introduced  a  small,  plain  prism,  which  he  had  obtained  through  Mr. 
Burrows,  of  Darlington.  It  was  intended  to  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  stereoscope,  in  circumstances  where  a  stereoscope  is  not  at 
hand.  It  was  so  small  as  to  be  easily  carried  in  one  corner  of  the 
waistcoat  pocket.  Holding  the  stereoscopic  slide  by,  say,  the  left 
hand,  the  prism  was  intended  to  be  used  by  one  eye  only,  say  the 
right  eye.  The  unaided  left  eye  takes  in  the  left  hand  picture,  and 
by  the  refraction  due  to  the  prism,  the  right-hand  picture  is  super¬ 
imposed,  and  the  effect  is  stereoscopic. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick  said  he  was  afraid  that  Mr.  Huggins  had 
not  been  speaking  for  himself,  as  he  gave  him  credit  for  kifowing 
better  than  to  lend  any  support  to  a  single  plain  prism  as  a  “  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  stereoscope.”  In  the  year  1856  Professor  Tyndall, 
F.R. S.,  published  a  series  of  papers  on  “Binocular  Vision  and  the 
Stereoscope”  in  “The  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,”  and 
on  page  119,  September  22nd,  1856,  this  single  prism  is  described, 
and  its  action  beautifully  illustrated.  Since  1856,  and  up  to  the 
present  time,  very  little  has  been  said  about  the  single  prism  as  am- 
aid  to  stereoscopic  observation,  because  it  is  practically  no  use,  except 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  theory  and  principles  of  stereoscopy.  Tf  a 
portable  stereoscope  is  required  for  one’s  own  use,  two  5in.  bi-convex 
lenses  (like  spectacle  glasses)  let  into  a  strip  of  cardboard  or  a  strip 
from  the  lid  of  a  cigar-box  will  be  found  very  effective,  easily  con¬ 
structed,  and  portable  enough  for  anything;  but  better  than  this  is 
two  bi-convex  lenses  mounted  in  brass  cells,  and  connected  together 
by  a  jointed  arm,  which  work  like  a  “  rule  joint,”  and  by  which  the 
lenses  can  be  adjusted  to  any  convenient  centres,  and  when  closed  can 
be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket.  This  o  course  is  a  practical  thing* 
and  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  the  little  plain 
prism  does  not. 

Mr.  J.  Slater  exhibited  a  number  of  5-plate  negatives  and  prints 
from  same,  showing  considerable  halation,  notwithstanding  that  lie 
had  used  “  backed  ”  plates. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Williams  did  not  believe  that  the  backing  of  plates  was 
worth  the  extra  trouble  and  mess.  Tears  ago,  when  photographing 
some  interiors  with  the  extremes  of  light  and  shade — strong  con¬ 
trasts,  at  any  rate — he  convinced  himself  of  its  uselessness,  by  backing 
just  one-half  of  a  number  of  stereoscopic  plates — in  this  case  the 
conditions  were  the  same,  for  the  plate  backed  and  unbacked,  viz., 
same  sensitive  film  to  work  upon,  same  light,  contrasts,  time  of  day. 
exposure,  and  developer,  and  same  duration  of  development ;  but  in 
the  resulting  negatives  11c  difference  could  be  detected  in  the  dual 
pictures.  When  halation  was  present  in  one,  it  was  equallv  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  other.  The  negative  image  of  a  gelatino-bromide  plate  is 
net  confined  to  the  outer  surface,  it  penetrates  the  film  in  proportion  to 
its  density;  thus  in  the  early  stage  of  development  the  high  lights 
appear  first,  and  as  development  proceeds  these  are  carried  down 
deeper  into  the  film;  it  may  possibly  happen  that  little  or  no  detail 
in  the  shadows  has  so  far  made  its  appearance  (on  the  surface)  if  the 
bottom  of  the  film  has  not  yet  been  reached  by  the  high  lights;  there 
is  no  halation  yet,  and  development  can  proceed.  If,  then,  the  film 
Avas  thick  enough  to  still  go  on  developing  for  the  detail  in  the 
shadoAvs,  and  before  getting  to  the  bottom  for  the  high  lights,  there 
would  be  no  halation  at  all.  The  remedy,  then,  is  obvious :  use 
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thicker  coated  plates,  and  perhaps  those  double  or  triple  coated  are 
best  of  all  in  this  respect.  In  reply  to  a  member,  Mr.  Williams 
said  it  was  incorrect  to  say  that  flexible  film  negatives 
rvere  not  halatable ;  it  M  as  trie  sensitive  film  that  M  as  responsible, 
not  the  support. 

Mr.  Wi .  I.  Cjtadwick  exhibited  some  radium  which  he  had  bought 
M'hen  in  London  last  August ;  the  market  price  then  was  anything 
between  £30,000  and  £50,000  per  ounce,  cr,  say,  from  £70  to  £100 
per  grain.  He  did  not  go  in  for  any  very  great  quantity,  as  he 
Mas  afraid  the  market  might  go-  down,  but  instead  of  that  the  price 
has  gone  up  to  about  ten  times  that  at  n-hich  he  bought,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  Austrian  Government  having  commercially  “cornered” 
rt,  and  to  prevent  the  small  quantity  he  had  obtained  being  scattered 
about,  and  for  other  reasons,  he  M'ould  sIiom*  it  by  means  of  a  hnv- 
power  microscope,  attaciied  to  one  end  of  a  brass  tube  noth  the  radium 
held  in  position  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  an  arrangement  devised 
by  Sir  William  Crookes. 

Soon  after  the  lights  of  the  room  had  been  put  out  the  scintillations 
from  the  radium  were  observed  by  all  present,  and  on  the  charming 
M-ave  of  conversation  and  discussion  that  followed,  many  ideas  were 
launched,  some  so  brilliant  that  they  became  etherised  before  arriving 
at  their  maximum,  and  for  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  the  hon. 

.  secretary  was  requested  not  to  report  this  portion  of  the  proceedings. 

A  PHOTOGRAPHER’S  NIGHTMARE 
'\Affier  attempting  to  digest  the  advertisement  pages  cf  the  B.J. 

»  Photographic  Almanac.) 

'  Visions  the  night  flit  round  me  (odd  that  none  of  them  astound  me  !) 

.  For  tire  Royal’s  rules  have  bound  me  to  stop  down  to  64 ; 

Though  in  truth  I’m  really  dozing,  I  imagine  I’m  exposing 
'  On  a  model  who  is  posing  garbed  in  Cristoid ;  nothing  more. 

’[  believe  her  name  was  Bertha,  but  the  point  is  hardly  worth  a 
Further  mention  ;  for  she  shortly  changed  the  garment  that  she  wore 
To  a.  Natti  gown  of  A.Ps.,  It.  Js. ,  P.Ns.,  P.Cs.,  J.Ps.. 

Tho’  why-e’er  she  should  thus  drape  is  more  than  I  know ;  yes ; 
far  more. 

Then  appeared  a  fearsome  Griffin,  crying  “May  I  ask  you  if  in 
Drinking  Formalin  you’d  stiffen  right  into  your  bosom’s  core?” 

I  replied  “  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  would’ t  drink  it ;  even  Mawson 
Never  need  so  strange  a  sauce  on  to  his  prandial  plate  outpour.” 

Next  a  cheerful  little  Browmie  said  you  never  could  be  Downey 
If  you  Moult — which  added  Kudos  to  his  previous  mighty  store; 

But  I  told  him  be  would  fatten  if  he  imitated  Wratten 
And  Goerz  anastigmatin’ ;  though  he  couldn’t  have  Dunmore. 

Wilder,  madder  grew  my  dreaming,  until  Tabloids  o’er  me  streaming, 

I  wallowed  in  a  Dallmeyer  of  Pyraxe  on  the  floor  ; 

I  imagined  I  could  smell  a  Higgins  odour,  nor  could  quell  a 
/Strong  desire  to  go  and  Telia  fib — a  thing  ne’er  done  before. 

Then  a  Thornton  Pickard  shutter  with  a  bulb  quite  full  of  butter 
Made  me  sit  down  in  the  gutter  in  a  way  which  I  deplore ; 

So  I  tried  to  crawl  back  bedwards,  but  two  separate  sorts  of  Ed  moot  do 
Quite  coolly  tried  to  Cooke  me  a  la  Hobson  and  Taylor ; 

But  hooray,  the  dream  was  o’er. 

For  I  wcke  ;  and  loudly  sm_ - talked  ! 

Solowox  Sage. 


Messes.  Newton'  and  Co.,  of  3,  Fleet  Street,  Temple  Bar,  London, 
stud  us  a  copy  of  their  supplementary  list  of  lantern  slides  for  the 
season  1903-1904.  This  extends  to  24  pages,  and  it  gives  details  cf 
many  interesting  lecture  sets, chiefly  scientific  and  popular. 

Tx  addition  to  70  pages  of  astronomical  and  general  scientific  infor¬ 
mation,  “Knowledge”  Diary  and  Scientific  Handbook  for  1904,  pub¬ 
lished  at  326.  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. ,  price  3s.  nett,  includes 
diary  spaces  for  the  year  and  the  following  amongst  many  other 
articles  : — Th  •  Camera  Applied  to  Science,  in  Natural  History,  Micro¬ 
scopy  and  Astronomy,  by  Messrs.  R.  B.  Lodge,  M.  I.  Cross  and  E. 
Walter  Maunder,  F.R.A.S.  Practical  Meteorology,  by  William  Mar¬ 
riott.  Physics,  by  Edwin  Edser,  A.R.C.Sc.,  F.Ph.S.  Practical 
Work  with  .-  Small  Telescope,  by  E.  Walter  Maunder,  F.R.A.S. 
Some  Uses  of  the  Microscope,  by  31.  I.  Cross.  Variable  Stars,  by 
C  1.  E  E.  Mark  wick,  F.R.A.S.  No  scientific  man  can  afford  to  be 
without  a  copy  of  this  skilfully  compiled  volume. 


i)eu)  Books. 


“Wild  Nature’s  Ways.”  Bv  R.  Kearton,  F.Z.Z..  author  of  “  \\  , 
Nature  and  a  Camera,’  etc.  \\  ith  Rembrandt  frontispiece  1 
about  200  Illustrations  from  photographs  taken  direct  from  \a 
by  Cherry  and  Richard  Kearton.  10s.  6d.  London  :  Publisher  • 
Cassell  and  Co..  Limited,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  London.  E.C. 

Christmas  without  a  photographicallv  illustrated  natural  hislfr 
book  by  the  Messrs.  Kearton  Mould  be  a  dismal  festival  for  us  > 
regularly  at  this  time  of  the  year  have  we  habituated  ourselves  to  ; 
for  a  beautiful  manifestation  of  their  season’s  work  amongst  the  infe  r 
but  by  no  means  less  interesting  branches  of  creation.  To  quot"  „ 
publisher’s  preface,  “Wild  Nature’s  Ways”  is  “an  attempt  to  s  V 
something  of  the  most  intimate  relationships  of  M  ild  creatures  at  hy 
amidst  their  natural  surroundings  and  entirely  uraMare  of  the  t 
that  they  Mere  under  observation  of  any  kind  M'hatsoever.  It  dls 
mainly  with  birds,  ,a»d  thrcnv3  some  new  light  upon  their  habits.  - 
stincts,  and  intelligence,  and  various  interesting  phases  of  their  won  •- 
ful  lives.  Its  materials  have  been  gathered  from  the  interior: J 
such  hiding  devices  as  a  stuffed  ox.  a  dummy  sheep,  an  artificial  r 
and  other  innocent  deceptions,  all  of  which  are  figured  and  desci  id 
throughout  the  pages  of  the  M  ork.  The  book  includes  photograph  f 
the  Great  Crested  Grebe,  Water  Rail.  Oyster  Catcher,  Common  Cur  -, 
Jack  Snipe;  Grasshopper,.  Warbler,  Redshank,  and  Golden  Plover.  1 
such  sights  as  a  stoat  killing  a  rabbit,  a  sparrow-liaMk  building  its  n 
nest,  a  partridge  incubating  under  a  plant  pot,  a  robin  feeding  a  b  :d 
of  young  thrushes,  butterflies  asleep  with  their  wings  covered  t|h 
deM'drops,  sexton  beetles  digging  a  rat’s  grave,  spiders  weaving  t  r 
Mrebs,  caterpillars  imitating  tn  igs,  and  a  fish  in  the  act  of  swallow g 
another  photographed  whilst  under  water”  The  result  of  this  i  -s 
of  observational,  photographic  and  literary  endeavour  is  a  chatty  id 
readable  volume,  superbly  illustrated  and  produced.  The  easy  c p- 
quial  style  of  Mr.  R.  Kearton  readily  lures  the  reader  into  a  flal'ss 
world  of  fascination  and  delight ;  the  photographs,  especially  at  us 
time  of  year,  make  one  sigh  for  other  seasons  when  M  ild  Nature’s  ws  < 
may  be  studied  with  less  personal  inconvenience  than  at  present.  Is 
spare  Messrs.  Kearton  the  embarrassment  of  further  adjectival  pral :  : 
their  work,  as  always,  is  sound,  masterly,  and  finished.  The  com 
son,  in  their  preface,  of  drawings  of  a  robin,  with  a  photograph  oipe 
same  kind  of  bird,  eloquently  attests  the  value  of  the  lens,  the  can ja, 
and  ith©  dry  plate  in  securing  scientific  accuracy  in  observation  woil 


patent  Poo$. 


The  folloM-ing  applications  for  patents  were  made  betM'een  No  fi¬ 
ber  23rd  and  November  28th  1903  : 

Shutters. — No.  25,485.  “Improvements  in  photographic  shut  j” 

Max  Berger. 

Post-cards.- — No.  25,654.  “  Improvements  in  cards  or  post  <h 

especially  adapted  for  receiving  photographs  and  the 
William  Frederic  Butcher  and  Frank  Ernest  Butcher. 

Lens  Attachments. — No.  25,655.  “Improvements  in  attachment 
the  lenses  of  cameras  adapted  for  bringing  into  action  addit 
magnifying  powers,  iso  chromatic  screens  or  the  like.  j 
Lewis  Isaacs,  Lewis  Myer  Isaacs,  and  Frederick  Myer  Is 
trading  as  Joseph  Levi  and  Co. 

Daylight  Developer. — No.  25.805.  “  Improvements  in  and  rel  ng 

to  the  development  of  photographic  plates  or  sensitive  gasJWj 
papers  and  the  like  in  daylight.”  Catherine  Roberts  Berryn 
Plate  Carriers. — -No.  25,909.  “Improvements  in  carriers  for  s" 
tised  plates  used  in  colour  photography.”  Benjamin  Jumeai 
Printing  Frames.— No.  25,938.  “  Improvement  in  printing  frame 

photographic  and  like  purposes.”  Edward  Scott  Snell. 

Film  Cards. — No.  25,981.  “An  improvement  in  the  manufactu 
photographic  film  cards,  papers,  and  the  like.”  (La  St 
Anonyme  des  Plaques  et  Papiers  Photographiques.  A.  Lui 
et  ses  fils,  France  )  Philip  Middleton  Justice. 
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Correspondence. 

Correspondents  thould  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No 
itice  ii  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addres  es  of 
t  writers  are  given. 

We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  j  or  the  opinions  expressed  by  our 
rretpondents. 

- - 


THE  TRAILL  TAYLOR  MEMORIAL  LECTURE 

To  the  Editors 

entlemen. — I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  permit  me  to  remind 
]  readers  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  that  the 
L  11  Taylor  Memorial  Lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Sir  Wm.  de  W. 
}  ey  on  the  14th  December,  at  8  p.m.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
?  tographic  Society,  66,  Russell  Square,  W.C.  The  subject  of  the 
e  ire  is :  — 

Some  points  connected  with  landscape  three-colour  photography.” 
r  Henry  Trueman  Wood  has  kindly  consented  to  take  the  chair. 

!  n  sending  a  supply  of  tickets  of  admission  to  the  London  and 
urban  photographic  societies,  but  if  it  should  be  inconvenient  for 
mne  to  obtain  them  through  these  channels,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
e  them  direct,  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope. — Truly  yours, 

P.  Everitt. 

,  Evering  Road,  Stoke  Newington  N. 

EDINOL. 

To  the  Editors. 

jnts., — Although  it  ain’t  my  place  to  answer  that  letter  on 
);•  978  in  last  week’s  number,  i  do  so  as  i  know  the  old  man 
o  trouble,  and  he  never  sees  the  B.J.  now,  he’s  getting  too  old 
a  azy,  besides  things  is  ’umming  so  that  he  don’t  trouble  much,  he 
u  comes  down  and  sees  me  and  lily  and  blanche — she’s  the  reception- 
oi  Miss — and  goes  off,  but  he  do  seem  worried  about  young  John, 
.n lie  is  a  bit  Trying.  He  started  me  on  that  dry-plate  making,  and 
t  asri’t  till  i’d  wasted  a  whole  weak  and  ten  ounces  of  silver  that 
kovered  he  had  an  excess  of  silver,  and  when  i  wrote  him  he 
a  id  about  irons  and  fireirons  or  sumthing  till  i  got  mixed,  and 
h  he  sent  me  to  the  saloon,  which  was  just  orful ;  it  effected  my 
h  so  much  that  i  saw  black  spots  and  rats  and  mice  and  blue 
hfs,  and  the  old  man  took  me  home,  and  my  wife  she’s  416611  ill- 
e:  lered  ever  since,  and  now  he’s  sent  me  this  formula,  which  i  don’t 
m;  where  he  got  it  from,  but  there  ain’t  any  mistake  lie  wrote 
■diil  100.  acetonesulphate  1,000,  hypo  800,  water  200,  which  makes  a 
o  |  of  thick  paste,  which  is  a  lot  of  trouble  to  spread  on  the  plate 
mi  never  got  a  good  negative  with  it.  i  can’t  see  why  we  should 
■h|ys  be  trying  new  things,  me  and  lily  has  been  working  pvro-soda 
oijears,  and  we  never  has  a  mishap  with  the  developer  nor  anything 
‘Is  Of  course  if  your  correspondents  like  to  give  me  the  proper 
e  pt  i  don’t  mind  trying  it,  because  i  believe  with  joey  C.  its  no 
e-'  n  to  continue  in  the  same  way  because  we’ve  been  for  this  last  fifty 
e  Lor,  sir,  if  you’d  only  been  at  the  “  Bug  and  Gluepot  ”  last 
b  "day  when  we  had  a  discussion  on  fiscalities  and  i  floored  ’em  all 
d  bits  i’d  cribbed  out  of  the  B.J. ,  you  would  have  [We  regret 
h  we  are  compelled  to  summarily  close  this  letter. — Ed.  B.J.] 
lck  respectfully,  Orlando  Gubbins. 

-icember  7th,  1903. 


ADVERTISING  CANVASSERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Utlemen, — There  is  another  phase  of  the  advertising  cabinets 
‘u:  ess  to  which  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  and  ask  your  ad\ice. 
‘Vwere,  like  Mr.  Tottem,  called  on  some  months  ago  by  a  canvasser 
siting  advertisements  in  one  of  his  company’s  cases.  He  wanted  a 
•Hgrapher  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  case  “  to  liven  it  up, 
a€j  was  to  be  only  one  photographer,  our  compartment  to  be  undei 
r,cfind  key,  the  key  to  be  handed  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
'ui  xhibits,  and  we  were  to  photograph  all  the  cases,  stated  to  bv.  a 
01  ierable  number,  in  Portsea  Island  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  a 
agreed  on.  This  last  stipulation  we  wrote  on  the  order  signei. 
ls  je  only  condition  under  which  we  would  advertise.  A  witness  m 


no  way  connected  with  our  firm  was  present  during  the  whole  interview. 
It  should  be  added  that  we  were  to  receive  due  notice  as  to  where  the 
case  was  situated,  and  when  ready,  the  key  of  our  compartment  to  be 
then  sent  u.s.  This  was  only  in  August  last. 

The  next  we  heard  was  an  incidental  remark  bv  a  neighbour  that  he 
had  seen  a  case  with  a  compartment  bearing  our  name.  We  went  to 
see,  and  found  another  photograpliei’’s  space  next  our  own,  and  wrote 
declining  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  firm.  No  statement 
has  ever  been  received  from  the  company  as  to  our  space  being  ready, 
nor  has  a  key  been  sent,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  space  is  still  locked 
up,  and  inaccessible  to  us. 

Their  next  letter  desired  us  to  photograph  two  cases  and  send 
proofs,  ignoring  our  previous  letter ;  to  this  we  did  not  reply.  On  the 
2nd  inst.  we  received  a  short  communication  inquiring  for  proofs  and 
“cheque  for  advertising,  etc.,”  no  account  sent  nor  sum  mentioned. 
We  stated  that  the  only  reply  we  could  make  was  to  call  attention  to 
our  previous  determination  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  company. 
To-day  (Saturday)  we  received  a  letter  from  a  solicitor  demanding 
payment  of  £2  12s.,  not  stating  for  what  period,  and  3s.  6d.  for  his 
letter,  payment  to  be  made  on  or  before  Monday,  or,  etc.  Others  in 
Portsmouth  have,  we  hear,  been  summoned  to  Sheffield  County  Court, 
and  probably  we  shall  receive  a  similar  summons.  Can  you  inform  us 
whether  or  not  this  can  legally  be  done,  the  debt,  if  any,  having  been 
contracted  in  Portsmouth? — We  are,  gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

Gain  and  Son. 

Portsmouth.  December  5th,  1903. 

[As  regards  our  correspondents’  concluding  question  we  believe  the 
course  usual  in  such  cases  has  been  followed.  We  recommend  Messrs. 
Gain  to  take  respectable  legal  opinion  in  the  matter.  Eds.  B.J.P.] 


SINGLE  SLANT  STUDIOS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  was  hoping  to  see  some  further  correspondence  re 
Slant  Studios,  and  should  be  indebted  if  any  photographers  who 
are  using  such  a  studio  (i.e.,  as  suggested  by  the  late  H.  P.  Robin¬ 
son top  and  side  light  combined)  would  kindly  say  how  it  works 

all  round,  and  the  dimensions  cf  their  studios.  It  is  obvious  that,  foi 
simplicity  and  weather,  such  a  light  is  best ;  and  in  theory  it  is 
admirable.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  subject  well  ventilated.— 

Ycurs,  etc.,  Helic. 


FALLEN  AWAY  FROM  GRACE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Our  thanks  have  been  due  to  “Modem  Society  ’  for 
vears  back  for  their  efforts  to  check  and  decry  all  enlargement 
schemes  ;  in  fact,  next  to  “Truth”  no  paper  has  enforced  the  doctrine 
expressed  as  follows: — “Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last  more, 
but  alas!  “Modern  Society”  has  now  fallen  away  from  grace,  and  in 
their  last  issue  advertise  a  sepia  enlargement  in  all  aspects  and  with 
like  coaxing  phrases  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  which  doubtless 
now  the  public  value  at  their  worth.  I  thought  I  would  like  the 
profession  to  know,  so  I  seek  your  pages.  Youis  faithfully, 

1  W.  Barrt. 

7  and  8.  Park  Street,  Anlaby  Road,  Hull. 

December  7,  1903. 


At  the  Grantham  Industrial  and  Fine  Art  Exhibition,  to  be  held 
i  January  20th,  21st,  and  22nd  next,  a  section  will  be  devoted  to 
lotographic  exhibits,  the  work  of  amateurs.  Schedules  and  entry 
rms°  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  George  Jackson,  Launder  Terrace*, 
rantham. 

The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Cripplegate  Photographic  Society 
ill  be  held  from  Februarv  29th  to  March  3rd,  1904.  The  judges  are 
essrs.  J.  T.  Ashby,  F.R.P.S.,  H.  W.  Bennett,  F.R.P.S.,  and 
Hollver.  F.R.P.S-  Entry  forms  are  now  ready,  and  can  be 
itained*.  together  with  full  particulars  of  the  six  open  classes,  from  the 
n.  secretary,  Mr.  George  H.  Depledge,  17,  Hazeldene  Road,  Good- 
aves.  Cha dwell,  Essex. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  includ¬ 
ing  queries ,  must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  21,  Wellington- street ,  Strand,  London, 
W.C.”  Inattention  lo  this  ensures  delag. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co., 
24,  Welling  ton- street,  Strand,  London ,  W.C. 

*#*  For  the  convenience  of  Ileaiers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  W.C , 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc.  Two 
unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  he  sent  with  the  fee. 

Photographs  Registered  :  — 

T.  R.  Hammond,  1,  Rose  Hill  Street,  Conway.  Photograph  of  three  Persian  kittens 
on  a  garden  seat. 

Cunningbam  &  Webster,  4,  Cecil  Street,  Ibrox,  Glasgow.  Photograph  entitled  “  The 
Glasgow  Newsboy." 

C.  F.  Wynne,  Kilmalogue,  Portarlington,  Ireland.  Tuo  photographs  of  floods  in 
Kilmaloyue. 

G.  H.  D. — Thanks  for  the  cutting. 

F.  Mi  <:lotte. — “Wilson’s  Photographic  Magazine,”  Broadway,  New 

York. 

Rapid  Biograpii  says  :  “  Kindly  give  full  address  of  the  publishers  of 
enclosed  print.”  In  reply:  The  address  is  The  Art  Photogra¬ 
vure  Company,  Ltd.,  146,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 

G.  R.  F.  Prowse  (St.  John’s,  Newfoundland)  asks:  “Will  you  kindly 

give  rne  a  list  of  English,  French,  and  German  books  on  the 
chemistry  and  manufacture  of  glues,  protein,  and  albumenous 
substances?”  In  reply:  We  are  sorry  we  do  not  know  of  such 
books.  Perhaps  some  reader  can  oblige  our  correspondent  with 
the  desired  information. 

Metaline  Arc  says :  “  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  could  inform  me  as 
to  where  I  can  obtain  the  papers  on  which  carbons  are  done,  and 
which  I  believe  are  known  as  ‘  Metalline.’  I  wish  to  do  some 
prints  to  look  as  if  they  were  o*n  silver  or  gold,  as  I  have  seen 
some  done.”  In  reply  :  The  Autotype  Company,  New  Oxford 
Street,  supply  gold  and  silver  transfer  papers  for  the  carbon 
process. 

Retouching  Certificate  Wanted. — M.  Jeffery  says:  “Would 
you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  what  steps  to  take  to  obtain 
a  certificate  for  retouching?  It  is  not  taught  in  the  School  of 
Art  in  this  town.  I  should  be  much  obliged  for  any  information 
you  could  give  me.”  In  reply:  We  know  of  no  school  that 
grants  certificates  for  proficiency  in  retouching.  We  should  say 
that  the  best  certificate  you  could  have  would  be  specimens  of 
your  work. 

Permanency. — Readerite  asks:  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if 
gelatine  prints  in  strong  hypo  and  alum  are  considered 
permanent?  Also  the  correct  address  of  Reeves  and 
Son,  who  supply  clearine  varnish,  etc.,  for  crystoleum  paint¬ 
ing?”  In  reply:  We  .should  be  sorry  to  say  that  any  silver 
print  was  absolutely  permanent.  But  its  stability  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  care  bestowed  in  its  production.  One  of  Messrs. 
Reeves  and  Sons’  addresses  is  High  Holborn,  W.G. 

Finishing  in  Black  and  White. — B.  and  W.  asks:  “Would  vou 
kindly  answer  me  the  following?  In  finishing  black  and  white 
enlargements  I  put  in  the  background  of  vignettes  with  dry 

•  pumice  powder  and  black  lead  powder.  This  treatment  answers 
very  well  if  the  picture  is  immediately  framed,  hut  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  finger  spoils  the  work.  In  absence  of  air-brush, 
could  you  give  any  suggestion  by  which  the  powder  could  be 
fastened  ?  ”  In  reply :  If  the  pigment  and  pumice  powder  be 
well  worked  into'  the  surface  of  the  paper  it  will  be  pretty 
firmly  fixed.  Messrs  Newman  and  Co.,  Soho-square,  supply 
a  material  which,  when  sprayed  over  the  surface  of  pastel  pic¬ 
tures,  fixes  the  colour.  Perhaps  that  will  answer  your  purpose. 

Arm KXTiCFsiiir.  —  Miss  Stuart  says:  “1.  I  am  desirous  of  taking  up 


photography  in  a  professional  capacity.  Gan  viu  a*'1  me  L- 
information  re  the  same?  I  am  in  a  position  to  pay  a  si  1 
premium — i.e.,  £20  to  £30  for  one  or  two  years.  Shoullj 
have  any  return  for  the  same  during  my  apprenticeship'  t 
What  is  the  average  wage  earned  by  a  lady  '.  I  am  now  two  . 
three  years  of  age.  Should  prefer  to  engage  myself  in  a  Look 
studio.  3.  Can  you  suggest  any  that  are  likely  to  C  of  sei  L 
to  me?”  In  reply:  1.  The  only  suggestion  we  cay  mak  L 
that  you  advertise  your  requirements.  2.  Salaries  vary;  r 
ladies,  from  about  15s.  to  £2  a  week,  according  t  >  protein 
3.  The  labour  market,  both  for  male  and  female  photographL 
is  well  stocked  in  all  brandies  at  present,  and  we  should  t 
advise  you  to  enter  the  profession  without  due  consideration 


SOCIABLE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The  following  sprightly  circular  has  been  issued  to  members  of  e 
Ilford  Photographic  Society:— I  wish  to  be  polite,  and  therefore  y 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  Society’s  “  Socf ' 
to  he  held  on  Monday,  14th  December,  at  Christchurch  Read  Ik  4 
Schools.  But  this  pleasure  is  quite  anticipatory,  for  if  you  do  t 
attend  the  entertainment,  take,  or  sell  any  tickets,  1  shall  he  pie;  d 
more  in  fiction  than  in  fact.  Don’t  trouble  about  the  fiscal  queelu 
just  now,  hut  come  and  be  “sociable.”  The  import  duty  is  <y 
Is.,  with  a  free  food  tariff  and  no  questions  asked.  PrcgraimL 
price  one  penny  each,  will  be  ready  after  the  Society  lias  electecis 
new  officers,  for  until  this  is  done  the  names  of  those  unfortunjs 
who  are  to  do  all  the  work  and  get  all  the  kicks,  cannot  glorify  e 
production.  The  entertainment  will  consist  of  the  usual  mui  .1 
warblings,  a  conjuring  performance  by  a  local  wizard,  exhibition  >f 
a  few  good  lantern  slides  (and  you  don’t  yet  know  what  t lie  Soc  y 
can  do  in  this  line,  so  come  and  see),  songs  and  recitations  to  anle 
you — sometimes  called  comic — and  altogether  you  will  have  a  lx.r 
bargain  for  Is.  than  ever  an  Ilford  lady  obtained  at  a  draffs 
during  cyclonic  and  awful  reduction  of  prices,  when  Is.  is  cheerily 
paid  for  an  article  usually  priced  at  ll|d.  In  order  to  make  .is 
“  social  ”  a  success  I  want  your  help  more  than  your  criticism,  dr 
shillings  more  than  your  promises ;  at  first  twelve  pennies  are  w  h 
more  than  a  pantechnicon  full  of  promises,  so  send  along  your  shill  ;s 
for  the  tickets  (let  that  water  rate  wait),  and  the  promises  can  tie 
afterwards.  The  hall  is  already  hired  and  paid  for,  so  it  musk 
used  whether  there  should  be  snow,  hail,  rain,  sunshine,,  cla 
volcanic  eruption.  Not  being  an  American  Trust,  the  Society 
supposed  to  discharge  its  obligations  in  hard  cash,  and  cannot-  lit 
the  expense  of  printing,  advertising,  postage,  etc.,  by  an  issubf 
scrip,  or  promises  to  pay.  It  is  necessary  to  get  250  shillings  m 
somewhere — but  at  a  pinch  200  will  do — and  surely  you  will  ui  r- 
write  a  few.  Don’t  let  one  or  two  enthusiasts  wear  out  their  1  ts 
and  tempers  by  trying  to  do  something  for  you,  but  give,  the  I  a 
lift  by  spreading  the  tidings  and  tickets  far  and  wide.  When  j»u 
come  to  the  social,  don’t  bring  any  ice  or  starch  with  you,  the 
mittee  will  supply  those  commodities  gratis,  if  remiired.  If  s'® 
cannot  come — -well,  pay  fer  the  two  tickets  enclosed  and  give  tin  I® 
some  poorer,  yet  more  deserving  brother,  or  sister,  if  possible,  so  fat 
you  may  feel  what  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  be  a  benefactor.  I  !■• 
be  pleased  to  give  you  any  further  information,  either  rehab  ir 
unreliable,  true  or  untrue,  as  you  may  desire  and  to  welcome  >u 
with  even  greater  effusion  if  you  can  take  (and  pay  for)  ten  ti  9 
instead  of  two.  _ I  ' 

Notice  to  Advertisers.— Blocks  and  copy  are  received su  $ 

to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers ,  and  advertisements  are  inserte  ® 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed/  or  implied ,  as  to  nhat  appear  ‘ 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper.  __ 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC  FOR  1904. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S. 

Ic  forty-third  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
?  itographic  Almanac  will  be  published  on  Tuesday, 
Dj.  22nd.  This  year’s  Almanac  reached  a  total  of  1,580 
pips,  and  the  entire  edition  of  25,000  copies  was  ordered 
oure  publication.  Of  no  other  photographic  book  ever 
is  ed  can  two  such  unique  facts  be  recorded. 

he  growth  in  popularity  of  the  Almanac  is  evidenced 
ip  he  remarkable  rapidity  of  its  sales. 

he  1900  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  within  three 
Jiiths  after  publication. 

he  1901  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  a  fortnight 
air  publication. 

he  1902  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  a  fortnight 
tajre  publication. 

he  1903  Edition  (25,000  copies)  was  completely  ordered 
M>re  publication. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

pulsory  A  curious  instance  of  State  interference 
ographic  run  mad  is  exhibited  by  the  photo- 
ciation,  graphers  of  Hamburg.  We  gather  from 
Photographische  Chronik  ”  that  they  have  made  use 
e  law  to  found  a  photographic  guild,  or  association, 
lich  every  member  of  the  calling  must  belong.  Su 


scriptions  must  be  paid,  and  a  certain  number  of  attend¬ 
ances  made  at  the  meetings  under  monetary  penalty.  This 
is  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  is  desirable  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  photographer.  In  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  in  the  pages  of  our  contemporary,  it  has  been 
objected  that  sucii  guilds  can  accomplish  nothing  which 
cannot  be  done  by  the  voluntary  association,  or  trade 
councils,  and  the  reply  presents  a  very  good  example  of 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  tyrannical  busybody.  It  is  urged 
that  the  ordinary  photographic  society  does  not  thrive  for 
want  of  funds.  At  present  the  membership  of  the  Hamburg- 
Altona  Association  does  not  exceed  fifty,  but  by  compul¬ 
sion  it  could  be  raised  to  100.  After  deducting  the 
expense  of  the  organ  of  the  Society  in  each  case,  there 
would  be  a  balance  of  only  £10  in  favour  of  the  voluntary 
society,  whilst  the  compulsory  guild  would  have  £40,  out 
of  which  to  defray  current  expenses,  and  do  other  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  photographer.  jtxre  the  photo¬ 
graphers  of  Hamburg  and  Altona,  who  push  this  compul¬ 
sory  scheme,  so  learned,  that  any  one  who  establishes 
himself  there  must  perforce  join  their  Mutual  Admira¬ 
tion  Society,  and  listen  to  their  twaddle  under  penalty? 
Photography  must  indeed  be  at  a  low  level  in  Hamburg 
and  Altona  if  any  material  improvement  can  oe  brought 
about  by  such  means.  The  defence  reads  as  though  money 
is  wanted  to  pay  certain  persons  for  papers  and  experi¬ 
ments,  whether  wanted  or  not.  What  are  we  to  think  of 
a  Government  that  enforces  a  tyranny  of  this  description? 
*  *  * 

Screens  and  There  still  appears  to  be  a  prevalent 
Plates.  misconception  concerning  the  use  of 

orthochromatic  plates  with  or  without  a  screen.  In  the 
early  days  of  these  plates  there  were  some  persons,  who 
had  the  idea  that  colour-sensitive  plates  could  not  be  used 
at  all  without  a  screen.  It  did  not  enter  their  minds  that 
a  simple  experiment  would  settle  the  doubt.  Manu¬ 
facturers  at  last  found  it  necessary  to  make  it  known  by 
advertisement  that  orthochromatic  plates  could  be  used 
without  a  screen.  But  this  statement  led  to  a  fresh  mis¬ 
conception,  and  it  was  supposed  by  some  that  the  use 
of  a  screen  was  superfluous  to  obtain  true  orthochromatic 
effect.  There  is  some  advantage  in  colour  rendering 
with  all  orthochromatic  plates  worthy  of  the  name,  but  it 
should  not  be  inferred  that  the  screen  can  be  dispensed 
with  for  subjects  showing  a  range  of  different  colours. 
Ordinary  plates  are  characterised  by  comparatively  exces¬ 
sive  sensitiveness  for  violet  and  blue,  and  orthochromatic 
plates  show  a  tendency  in  this  direction  also.  The  use 
of  the  screen  is  to  cut  off  the  excess  of  actinic  light.  As 
there  are  many  amateurs  who  are  now  turning  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  orthochromatic  plates  in  order  to  obtain  a  more 
correct  interpretation  of  nature,  we  think  it  desirable  to 
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draw  their  attention  to  this  point.  A  screen  gives  better 
rendering  of  gradation,  but  it  prolongs  the  exposure.  If, 
however,  the  conditions  under  \,  aich  the  photograph  is 
taken  demand  a  short  exposure,  the  screen  may  be  aban¬ 
doned. 

*  *  * 

The  Superi-  Dr.  Diippo-Cramer,  in  this  month’s 
ority  of  Silver  “  Photographische  Correspondenz,”  asks 
Bromide  why  bromide  is  preferred  to  chloride,  or 

Emulsions.  iodide  of  silver,  in  the  manufacture  of 
dry  plates.  From  the  fact  that  bromide  is  much  more  sensb 
tive  than  chloride  of  silver  and  withstands  a  more  power¬ 
ful  developer,  Dr.  Liippo-Cramer  thought  it  possible  that 
iodide  of  silver  might  be  even  more  sensitive  than  bromide. 
Experiment  showed  this  was  not  the  case.  The  blackening 
of  silver  chloride  under  the  action  of  light  suggested  a 
different  train  of  thought.  If  it  be  taken  as  a  criterion, 
then  chloride  should  be  more  sensitive  than  bromide.  This 
is  actually  the  case  if  the  emulsions  are  not  permitted  to 
ripen.  Two  emulsions  were  prepared  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions,  in  an  acid  state,  and  the  plates  were  developed 
with  suitably  constituted  developers,  taking  as  test  the 
detail  in  the  deepest  shadows,  whilst  maintaining  freedom 
from  fog  in  the  unexposed  parts.  It  was  found  that 
chloride  under  such  conditions  was  about  three  times  as 
quick  as  bromide.  Physical  development,  following  ex¬ 
posure  and  fixing,  was  then  tried,  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
light  action  apart  from  development  had  more  effect  in 
one  case  than  the  other.  The  results  were  the  same  for 
both  salts.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  silver  chloride 
is  really  as  sensitive  as  silver  bromide,  if  the  latter  be 
not  allowed  to  ripen.  Ripening  produces  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  salts.  By  omitting  the  acid  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  two  emulsions  and  converting  the  nitrate  to 
ammonia-nitrate  of  silver,  a  bromide  emulsion,  giving  per¬ 
fectly  clean  shadows,  is  obtained.  It  is  far  more  sensitive 
than  the  chloride  similarly  prepared,  although  the  latter 
has  become  very  coarse  in  grain  and  gives  fog  when 
developed  either  chemically,  or  physically.  From  the 
experiments  referred  to,  Dr.  Liippo-Cramer  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  that  bromide  is  preferable  to  chloride  because 
it  permits  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  sensitiveness  being 
attained  by  ripening,  and  not  for  superior  sensitiveness  as 
a  chemical  compound. 

*  *  * 

Development  Considerable  attention  has  been  directed 
in  White  of  late  to  the  development  of  negatives 

Light.  in  white  light,  either  by  the  use  of  a 

coloured  developer  (which  seems  to  be  well  advertised  in 
Germany)  or  by  the  use  of  a  solution,  which  stains  the 
plate  before  immersion  in  the  developer.  The  well-known 
chemists,  MM.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz,  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  recommend  the  use  of 
magnesium  picrate  in  conjunction  with  anhydrous  sodium 
sulphite,  which  they  have  called  chryosulphite  No.  1, 
and  which  consists  of  50  parts  of  magnesium  picrate  and 
100  parts  of  sulphite.  This  is  used  with  hydroquinone, 
metol,  pyro,  edinol,  adurol,  and  pyrocatechine  ;  whilst  for 
amidol  and  paramidophenol  they  recommend  chryosul¬ 
phite  No.  2,  which  is  a  mixture  of  15parts  of  magnesium 
picrate  with  100  parts  of  sodium  sulphite.  The  exact 
inf  of  chryosulphite  varies  with  each  developer,  being 
'10  to  60  g.  per  litre  of  mixed  developer.  The 
oh  i.h  ;mtage  of  large  quantities  of  this  new  preparation 
is  that  if  potassium  carbonate  be  used  as  the  alkali,  in¬ 
soluble  potassium  picrate  is  formed.  Whether  the  uses  of 
these  colouring  solutions  are  likely  to  find  their  way  into 
the  dark-rooms  of  serious  workers,  may  bo  of  course  a 


moot  point;  but  there  is  one  application  of  them  whic 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  not  yet  been  pointed  oi 
Supposing,  for  instance,  it  is  desired  to  use  red  sensiti 
plates,  for  which  a  green  ilium  inant  is  best,  by  the  additi 
of  a  red  colouring  matter  with  the  developer,  the  ph 
would  be  practically  in  darkness  ;  and  if  a  green  sensiti 
plate  were  used  with  a  red  light,  then  the  addition  of 
green  dye  to  the  developer  would  produce  practical  bla< 
ness. 

*  *  * 

Another  Some  time  ago  Professor  Valenta,  I 

Intensifler.  Vienna,  suggested  the  use  of  a  soluti* 
of  hyposulphite  of  lead  as  a  blackening  agent  after  bleat! 
ing  with  mercuric  chloride,  but  the  disadvantage  of  tl 
process  was  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  lead  solutid 
It  is  now  suggested  in  the  “  Photo  Revue  ”  that  a  ve 
satisfactory  darkening,  of  a  brownish  black,  is  obtained  I 
immersing  the  negative  in  a  solution  of 


Alum  .  30  parts. 

Water  . : .  1,000  parts. 

Hypo  .  22  parts. 


The  image  is,  of  course,  after  this  treatment,  compos 
of  the  sulphides  of  silver  and  mercury,  the  former  of  whf 
at  any  rate,  is  an  extremely  stable  salt. 

*  *  * 

A  very  The  protest,  raised  by  Mr.  G.  W.  We 

Reasonable  ter,  in  our  last  issue,  against  inci 
Protest.  siderate  people,  writing  personally 

those  who  have  been  good  enough  to  publish  their  expt 
ences  for  the  good  of  the  public  is  a  very  reasonable  o 
Some  persons  seem  to  think  that  if  a  photographer  pi 
lishes  a  new  process,  or  a  modification  of  an  old  o  , 
which  he  thinks  would  be  a  help  to  his  fellow-worke 
they  have  a  perfect  right  to  open  a  private  correspondei ; 
with  him — quite  regardless  as  to  the  value  of  his  time 
on  some  failure  they  have  met  with  through  not  implicit 
following  the  instructions  given,  anu  with,  perhaps,  reg; ! 
to  something  that  may  not  be  quite  in  accord  with  th  ’ 
ideas,  or,  may  be,  not  exactly  suited  to  their  partinnr 
requirements.  That  this  practice  is  common  we  keif 
from  the  number  of  letters  we  frequently  receive  with  p 
request  that  we  should  forward  them  on  to  the  writ  s 
of  the  articles  on  practical  subjects  that  have  appeared  i 
our  pages.  Some  of  these  letters  have,  at  times,  b(  i 
shown  us,  and  we  must  say  that,  in  some  instances,  tip 
have  amounted  to  little  less  than  impertinence  in  ask  g 
a  reply  to  them,  inasmuch  as  requests  have  been  m  3 
that  some  further  experiments  should  be  made,  of  cou  , 
for  the  writers’  special  advantage,  etc.  Some  time  ago  3 
were  shown  a  letter,  sent  to  a  gentleman  who  had  j  - 
lished  an  important  modification  of  a  very  old  pro-  3 
which  he  thought  might  be  of  service  to  some  fell  - 
workers.  In  it  the  writer  said  he  had  tried  it,  but  t 
exactly  according  to  the  published  details,  and  failed.  ^3 
failure,  he  said,  he  did  not  put  down  to  that  departr  , 
but  to  something  in  the  method  as  published.  This  le1  r 
filled  some  four  or  five  pages  of  closely-written  matter  i 
the  shape  of  queries,  and  wound  up  with  something  1  e 
this  patronising  sentence:  “If  the  method  is  really  wc> 
able,  I  can  see  a  great  future  before  it  amongst  amaten, 
like  myself.”  The  writer,  if  we  remember  rightly,  wa  a 
clergyman,'  and  it  was  addressed  to  a  professional.  ph(  >- 
grapher,  who  is  always  ready  to  impart  his  knowledge  r 
the  benefit  of  all.  It  may  be  added  that  the  letter  I 
not  even  enclose  ,  a  stamp  for  a  reply,  and  we  think  e 
are  safe  in  saying  that  none  was  sent.  There  is  o 

question  that  this  system  of  expecting  those,  who  are  t 
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imes  good  enough  to  relate  valuable  experiences  for  the 
enefit  of  others,  to  reply  to  people  of  whom  they  know 
othing,  often  deters  many  from  giving  information  on 
ubjects  that  may  be  of  service  to  the  general  body  of 
hotographers.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  are 
3  be  inundated  with  letters  to  which  private  replies  are 
xpected. 

r  *  *  * 

n  Irish  In  the  issue  of  last  week  is  a  report  of 

iopyright  a  copyright  case,  tried  in  Ireland,  where 

iase.  the  Statute  is  one  common  to  boih 

ountries.  In  Scotland  it  is  somewhat  different.  There 
ras  one  point  raised  in  the  case  that  those  sueing  for 
enalties  or  damages  both  for  infringement  of  their  copy- 
lights  will  do  well  to  sometimes  consider  before  they  com- 
ience — or  rather  continue — proceedings,  namely,  a  ques- 
ion  of  costs.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  briefly  mention 
he  facts  of  the  case  referred  to  again.  A  London  photo- 
rapher  sold  the  right  to  reproduce  one  of  his  pictures  in 
n  English  newspaper,  the  “  Manchester  Dispatch,”  for  ten 
hillings.  A  firm  of  Irish  publishers  reproduced,  from 
he  Manchester  paper,  in  two  of  their  papers  the  said 
licture  without  consent.  When  attention  was  called  to  the 
latter,  the  defendants  offered  to  settle  the  matter  by  paying 
5  and  the  costs  .  This  the  plaintiffs  refused,  and  the  case 
ame  into  Court  in  due  course.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
bfer  to  the  different  points  of  law  alluded  to  by  the 
faster  of  the  Rolls  in  delivering  judgment  (as  they  may 
e  seen  from  the  report  in  last  week’s  issue)  with  regard 
p  his  opinion  that  damages  should  be  best  measured  by 
lump  sum.  In  the  end,  as  the  plaintiff  had  only  charged 
le  “  Manchester  Dispatch  ”  10s.  for  the  right  to  reproduce 
he  photograph,  and  as  he  had  proved  no  damages,  he 
lought  the  most  he  was  entitled  to  was  £5.  Now  comes 
|ie  important  point  to  which  we  call  special  attention, 
he  defendants  in  the  first  instance  had  offered  to  settle 
le  matter  for  that  sum,  and  pay  the  costs.  The  Court 
aly  awarded  that  amount,  and  no  more,  and  the  de- 
■ndants’  Counsel  urged  that  as  the  defendants  had  offered 
lat  sum,  costs  should  not  be  given  against  them,  adding 
lat  if  that  amount  had  been  lodged  in  Court,  they  would 
3  entitled  to  judgment  with  costs.  However,  the  Master 
:  the  Rolls  said  that  the  costs  should  follow  the  result, 
id  he  must  give  judgment  for  the  £5,  with  costs.  Here 
the  important  point  that  plaintiffs  whose  copyright  has 
3en  infringed,  when  a  certain  sum  has  been  lodged  in 
lourt  by  way  of  damages,  should  consider  before  con- 
nuing  the  action — namely,  whether  the  Court  is  likely  to 
tfard  more  than  that  amount,  for  if  it  does  not,  the 
iaintiff  may  have  to  pay  the  costs,  and  these  will  usuaPy 
nount  to  many  times  the  sum  that  is  given  as  damages, 

)  that  the  plaintiff,  instead  of  profiting  by  his  action,  may 
ad  himself  a  very  large  sum  out  of  pocket. 

*  *  * 

.  It  has  frequently  been  said  that  the  old 

'g  es  \rtg.  Qity  Companies  do  very  little  in  the 
iterests  of  the  crafts  they  are  supposed  to  represent.  That 
;mark,  however,  does  certainly  not  apply  to  all — the  Fish- 
ongers,  the  Plumbers,  the  Carpenters,  the  Spectacle 
takers,  and  others,  for  example,  who  are  doing  good 
srvices  in  the  trades  bearing  their  names.  A  meeting  was 
sld  at  the  Mansion  House  one  day  last  week,  over  which 
ir  George  Faudel-Phillips  presided,  of  the  Sight-testing 
ommittee,  appointed  by  the  last-named  Company,  to  con- 
der  the  desirability  of  including  sight-testing  in  the  Com- 
my’s  syllabus.  The  Master  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Alban 
ibbs,  M.P.,  was  also  present.  Evidence  was  also  given 
7  Professor  Silvanus  Thompson  and  Mr.  L.  Laurence  in 
vour  of  the  proposition,  with  certain  reservations,  in 


connection  with  which  the  trade,  and  oculists,  are  to  be 
consulted.  It  is  said  that  the  majority  of  the  witnesses 
who  have  been  examined  by  the  committee  have  w7armly 
supported  the  proposal.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
be  carried  into  effect  in  the  interest  of  the  public  generally. 
At  the  present  time  spectacle  sellers,  who  may  be  chemists, 
self-styled  “  opticians,”  stationers,  and  the  like,  have  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  sight-testing,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
frequently  sell  to  their  customers  spectacles  that  may, 
through  ignorance,  instead  of  improving,  permanently 
injure  the  sight — one  of  the  most  valuable  things  we 
possess.  It  is  not  all  who  can  afford  to  consult  a 
specialist  when  their  vision  becomes  in  any  way  impaired; 
but  if  they  can  go  to  a  shop  presided  over  by  one  who 
is  duly  qualified  to  test  the  sight,  it  will  be  a  boon  to 
them.  Amongst  those  whom  such  a  qualification  would 
benefit  would  be  many  retouchers  who  now,  per  force,  are 
compelled  to  get  glasses  to  aid  their  sight  from  those  who 
vend  “  spectacles  to  suit  all  sights,”  with  the  result  that 
their  vision  is  not  improved,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  eventu¬ 
ally  become  injured. 

*  *  * 

Coarse  Grain  In  the  early  days  of  the  half  tone 
Blocks.  process  block,  when  it  was  known  as  the 

Meisenbach  process,  there  were  serious  ructions  between 
the  block  producers  and  the  printers.  The  printers  com¬ 
plained  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  effect  out  of  such 
flat  pictures,  and  thought  that  they  proved  their  words  by 
smudgy  examples,  and  the  block  makers  retaliated  that 
the  blocks  were  all  right,  but  the  printers  were  all  wrong. 
And,  as  it  turned  out,  the  block  makers  were  right  in  their 
contention.  The  first  Meisenbach  blocks  were  good,  and 
differed  very  little  in  quality  from  the  process  blocks  now 
produced  in  such  marvellous  quantities.  But  to  the 
printer,  who  was  used  to  wood  engravings,  they  seemed 
impossible,  and  not  one  in  a  thousand  ever  thought  that 
they  had  come  to  stay.  Thoughtful  press  workers  will 
now  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  these  process  blocks 
have  contributed  very  much  to  improve  the  art  of  printing. 
Old  presses,  and  ink  of  doubtful  quality,  did  well  enough 
for  ordinary  typographic  work,  and  deeply-cut  wood  blocks 
or  electros,  but  these  new  blocks,  the  good  effect  of  which 
mainly  depended  upon  the  manner  in  which  tiny  dots  were 
contrasted  with  still  tinier  dots,  required  a  nice  adjust¬ 
ment  of  pressure,  a  fine  description  of  ink,  a  special 
quality  of  paper,  and  an  attention  to  the  temperature  of  the 
room  in  which  the  press  was  wrorked  to  which  the  average 
printer  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  The  conditions  of 
success  are  now  pretty  well  understood,  and  no  one  would 
have  the  temerity  to  call  himself  a  printer  who  shunned 
the  process  block.  And  the  employment  of  these  half-tone 
pictures  is  not  only  increasing  at  an  amazing  rate,  but 
they  are  fast  superseding  the  zinco  line  block  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  mainstay  of  many  publications.  Thus, 
when  the  Daily  Graphic  was  first  started,  all  its  blocks 
were  in  line,  copied  from  pen-and-ink  drawings  made  by  a 
staff  of  artists  on  the  premises.  If,  however,  we  examine 
a  recent  issue  of  this  publication,  we  shall  find  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  illustrations  are  from  half-tone  blocks. 
They  are  necessarily  coarse  in  grain,  for  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  this  is  a  newspaper,  and  has  to  be  printed  on 
rotary  presses  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed,  while  the  paper 
cannot  be  of  the  highly  finished  kind  which  is  called  for  in 
high-class  printing.  But  these  pictures  are  excellent  in 
their  way,  the  screen  used  apparently  having  about  seventy 
lines  to  the  inch.  The  grain  is,  of  course,  very  evident, 
but  this  is  hardly  noticeable  when  the  paper  is  held  not 
too  near  the  eye.  And  the  ordinary  reader  is  content  to 
I  overlook  this  drawback,  when  he  knows  that  the  picture 
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lie  is  looking  at  finds  its  origin  in  a  veritable  photograph. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  portraiture,  for  hitherto  the 
newspaper  portrait — we  are  now  referring  to  no  journal  in 
particular — has  been  anything  but  satisfactory.  It  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  make,  in  a  hurry,  a  line  drawing  from  a 
photographic  portrait,  and  preserve  the  likeness,  and  so  it 
constantly  happened  that  the  pictures  of  one  individual 
•appearing  on  the  same  day  in  different  journals  had  no 
resemblance  to  one  another.  It  is  evident  that  this  faulty 
work  is  doomed  to  extinction,  and  now  that  the  Daily 
• Graphic  has  led  the  way,  other  journals  which  want  to 
publish  portraits  will  have  to  print  from  half-tone  blocks. 
These  blocks  can  now  be  made  with  wonderful  speed, 
while  competition  has  made  them  cheap — almost  too 
•cheap. 

*  *  * 

Natural  Students  of  Nature  all  the  world  over 

-History.  must  feel  much  gratified  to  see  that  so 

many  photographers  are  turning  their  attention  and  their 
cameras  towards  natural  history  subjects.  Pictures  of 
bird,  beast,  flower,  and  rock  are  now  to  be  procured  of  a 
quality  and  accuracy  which  was  undreamt  of  in  the  days  of 
Buffon,  Cuvier,  and  Linnaeus,  for  certain  enthusiasts  have 
taken  immense  pains  to  secure  photographs  of  such  subjects 
in  the  face  of  these  difficulties.  If  we  look  back  to  the 
books  published  only  a  short  century  ago  we  shall  find 
what  ludicrous  mistakes  were  made  in  the  pictures  which 
illustrated  them.  Modern  photography  will  also  help  to 
dispel  erroneous  notions  which  are  still  current  in  the 
popular  mind  with  regard  to  the  world  of  nature.  A  short 
time  ago  Mr.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  the  great  authority  on  birds, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times,  which  he  headed  “  Popular 
Myths  in  Natural  History,”  in  which  he  complained  of  the 
avidity  with  which  certain  journals  published  broadcast 
ridiculous  rumours,  and  of  the  credulity  with  which  the 
public  received  the  nonsensical  paragraphs.  One  of  these 
reported  that  the  British  Museum  was  prepared  to  pay 
£100  for  a  kingfisher’s  nest.  Of  course,  this  is  all  moon¬ 
shine,  for  the  Museum  can  get  as  many  such  nests  as  it 
requires.  Another  paragraph  which  went  the  usual  rounds 
was  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  well-known  entomologist 
was  offering  ten  times  that  sum  for  a  flea,  which  was 
peculiar  to  a  particular  mammal.  It  is  needless  to  say 
-that  for  one  thousand  pounds  Mr.  Jamrach,  or  one  of  the 
other  great  dealers  in  wild  beasts,  would  undertake  to 
supply  several  specimens  of  the  beast,  fleas  and  all. 
Popular  ideas  die  hard,  and  the  more  extravagant  they 
are  the  more  lingering  is  their  decease.  The  camera,  in 
bringing  home  to  the  masses  a  knowledge  of  nature  in  a 
most  attractive  way,  is  doing  a  good  work  in  killing  such 
idle  rumours. 

*  *  * 

Artificial  The  wonders  attributed  to  the  magicians 

Camphor,  of  old  pale  into  insignificance  beside  the 

marvels  accomplished  by  the  modern  chemist,  who  can 
tear  the  most  complex  bodies  asunder  by  the  operation 
known  as  analysis,  or  form  new  compounds  by  synthesis. 
It  would  really  seem  as  if  in  a  short  time  we  shall  not  have 
to  trouble  the  natural  world  for  any  of  our  requirements, 
for  we  shall  be  able  to  get  them  all  prepared  by  the 
chemist  synthetically.  One  of  the  most  recent  productions 
of  this  kind  is  camphor,  the  trade  in  which  has  hitherto 
represented  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese 
Government.  But  really  no  branch  of  commerce  is  safe 
against  the  chemist.  Only  the  other  day,  it  seems,  he 
destroyed  the  madder  industry  by  coaxing  that  valuable 
dye  out  of  coal  tar ;  he  has  treated  indigo  in  the  same 
•fashion,  and  now  camphor  must  follow  suit.  This  is  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  photographer,  for  it  may  be  pre¬ 


sumed  that  the  synthetical  production  of  this  substam-i 
will  considerably  cheapen  it,  and  so  will  favourably  aflec 
the  price  of  celluloid.  Like  so  many  other  discoveries 
this  one  was  due  to  one  of  those  happy  circumstances  which 
are  called  fortunate  accidents.  A  chemist  was  attempting 
the  synthetical  formation  of  certain  essential  oils,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  labours  he  detected  the  smell  of  camphoi 
This  was  a  hint  which  was  not  to  be  disregarded,  an. 
further  experiment  led  to  the  discovery  that  by  introducin.i 
the  carboxyl  group  into  turpentine  two  new  compound) 
resulted,  both  of  which  could  be  converted  into  camphoii 
It  is  called  artificial  camphor,  merely  to  distinguish  i 
from  that  found  in  Nature  in  the  wood  of  “  Camphor 
Officinarum.”  But  the  two  products  are  exactly  the  sam 
in  composition.  The  close  connection  between  turpentin 
and  camphor  will  be  seen  when  we  complete  the  symbol! 
which  stand  for  them,  turpentine  being  C<°  H«,  whill 
camphor  is  C'°  H">  O,  the  difference  being  the  addition  i| 
the  case  of  camphor  of  one  atom  of  oxygen.  But  thj 
problem  of  persuading  turpentine  to  combine  with  this  oni 
atom  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one  to  solve,  and  monthi 
of  anxious  experiment  passed  by  before  the  task  waj 
accomplished.  Then  the  manufacture  was  taken  up  i  \ 
earnest  by  the  Ampere  Electro-Chemical  Company  at  Poil 
Chester,  about  25  miles  from  New  York,  and  is  now  in  full 
operation.  Very  large  quantities  of  turpentine  are  treate  * 
at  a  time,  as  much  as  two  thousand  gallons  being  operate 
upon  at  once.  The  liquid  is  placed,  together  with  a  certai 
quantity  of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  in  a  steam  jackette 
reaction  tank,  and  the  product  is  afterwards  distilled  an 
submitted  to  further  treatment  in  an  oxidising  tank.  Aftej 
this  a  centrifugal  machine  separates  the  camphor  from  thl 
liquid  with  which  it  is  associated,  and,  as  in  the  case  cl 
natural  camphor,  the  residue  is  purified  by  “  sublimation. 
This  is  a  necessarily  bare  outline  of  the  process,  whic 
occupies  from  first  to  last  about  15  hours. 


THE  PYRO-SODA  DEVELOPER. 

We  recently  had  occasion  to  reply  to  a  correspondent  wl 
asked  for  information  as  to  what  advantages  pyro-soda  ha 
over  pyro-ammonia,  he  himself  having  developed  mar 
thousands  of  negatives.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppo 
that  one  with  so  large  an  experience  should  have  been  ab 
from  his  own  practice  to  arrive  at  a  decision  on  such 
point,  and  our  reply  was  to  that  effect.  Yet  if  anyo 
turns  to  the  detailed  formulae  to  be  found  in  each  makei 
instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  using  his  plates,  he  will  r 
be  surprised  at  such  a  question  being  put,  for  the  di 
culty  in  forming  a  comparison  of  each  maker’s  relat 
proportions  is  simply  appalling.  We  have  time  after  tii  I 
pointed  out  the  utterly  unscientific  and  clumsy  modes  ; 
long  employed  by  the  makers  in  setting  out  their  formul 
and  although  the  now  general  parallel  adoption  of  t! 
metric  system  does  away  with  much  cause  for  complan 
there  still  remains  room  for  very  considerable  improv 
ment.  For  example:  one  maker  will  give  his  proportio 
in  imperial  measure  and  avoirdupois  weights,  and  th 
rigidly  translate  these  particular  quantities  into  metil 
measures ;  while  another  maker  will,  at  the  same  tir: 
that  he  adheres  to  the  relative  proportions,  simply  sta 
his  formula  on  a  litre  and  gram  basis,  without  regard 
whether  his  metric  concrete  quantities  coincide  with  t 
imperial  or  not.  Thus  anyone  accustomed  to  a  certa 
plate,  or  certain  formula,  has  every  difficulty  placed  in  1 
way  when  he  decides  to  essay  a  new  plate  or  a  new  formu1 
As  the  matter  now  lies,  every  maker  is  simply  concern 
with  his  own  plates ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  othe 
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by  should  anyone  desire  any  alteration  in  the  formulae 
L  prints?  They  answer  perfectly  with  his  plates.  Why 
orry  1  This  really  seems  a  fair  representation  of  the 
ttitude  adopted.  But  let  us  look  a  little  closer  into  the 
natter,  and  see  whether  this  apparent  complacency  is 
istified  or  not.  With  regard  to  this  pyro-soda  question 
e  find  that,  while  one  maker  recommends  about  two  ard- 
half  times  as  much  soda  as  pyro  in  his  developer,  another 
iys  thirty  times  as  much  soda  as  pyro,  and  all  proportions 
etween  are  to  be  found  in  the  printed  instructions  issued, 
ow,  can  it  be  possible  that  the  idiosyncrasies  of  plates 
ary  to  this  extent — that  one  brand  requires  ten  or  fifteen 
mes  as  much  soda  in  proportion  to  pyro  as  does  another? 
;  is  scarcely  credible  that  such  different  requirements 
aould  exist;  our  plain  belief  is  that  they  do  not  exist. 
Then  again,  some  recommend  pure  carbonate  of  soda 
rystals,  others  elect  to  employ  “  washing  soda  ”  (i  e. 
.commercial”  carbonate  of  soda).  Here  is  scope  for 
regularity  in  making  comparative  trials,  for,  although 
ashing  soda  crystals,  especially  those  made  by  the 
nmonia  process,  attain  a  very  fair  standard  of  purity,  it 
iust  be  said  that  to  make  photographic  manipulations 
cact  and  mutually  comparable,  the  first  postulate  must 
3  uniformity,  and  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  use 
:  chemicals  of  uniform  purity.  Let  us  assume  that  this 
3sideratum  is  obtained,  and  we  proceed  to  calculate  the 
dative  costs.  Ammonia  solution  and  pure  carbonate  of 
>da  crystals  cost  about  the  same  price ;  hence  the  alka¬ 
ne  ingredient  will  cost  from  about  three  to  thirty  times 
li  much  when  soda  is  used  as  against  ammonia,  which  will 
p  equivalent  to  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  pyro  to  the 
pent  of  about  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  in  one  case, 
double  or  treble  the.  value  of  the  pyro  in  the  other, 
ut  this  is  not  all.  Carbonate  of  soda  in  the  developer 
j;eds  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphite  to  keep  down  yellow- 
g  of  the  image.  We  are  aware  that  many  photographers 
)  not  object  to,  and,  indeed,  rather  prefer,  a  yellowish- 
oking  negative  as  being  a  better  printer,  and  to  that 
dent  the  preference  works  for  economy ;  but  the  final 
suit  is  that  the  pyro-soda  is  dearer  than  pyro-ammonia, 
ren  if  carbonate  of  soda  crystals  are  represented  by 
cashing  soda.”  The  sulphite  alone  will  put  up  the 
■ice. 

In  favour  of  soda,  however,  must  be  set  down  the  fact 
at  it  usually  prevents  the  formation  of  green  fog,  once  a 
:ry  common  defect,  and  one  by  no  means  universally 
lolished;  yet,  especially  in  the  case  of  plates  that  have 
sen  kept  for  some  time,  that  familiar  green  at  the 
rners  and  margins  of  the  negative  is  often  in  evidence 
ider  the  ammonia  treatment.  Of  course,  it  is  not  diffi- 
dt  to  remove  green  fog  without  injuring  the  quality  of 
e  negative,  but  any  addition  to  the  labour  of  develop¬ 
ed  is  always  to  be  deprecated.  After  this  consideration 
the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  rival  pyro  systems, 
p  may  be  expected  to  propound  our  own  views  as  to  a 
litable  working  formula,  and  this  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
P-  Anyone  who  experiments  closely  will  find  that  with 
amonia-pyro  there  are  plates  which  will  not  stand  more 
an  three-quarters  of  a  part  of  ammonia  to  one  of  pyro 
grey  fog  is  to  be  avoided ;  yet  others  will  stand  three 
four  times  of  ammonia  to  the  pyro  present.  We  have 
>t  found  such  dissimilarity  needful  with  soda.  We 
tve  tried  nearly  every  plate  in  the  market,  and  we  have 
>t  found  one  which  really  needs,  or  ±s  improved  by,  more 
an  six  times  as  much  soda  as  pyro ;  but  to  keep  the 
llowing  down  we  want  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphite 
an  is  desirable  with  ammonia.  Our  final  formula,  there- 
re,  would  be,  taking  as  a  basis  pyro  3  grains  to  the 
nee :  pyro  3  grains,  carbonate  of  soda  six  times  as  much 


(or  18  grains),  sulphite  of  soda  twelve  or  thirteen  times 
as  much  (i.e.,  36  or  40  grains).  Our  readers  may  with 
confidence  look  upon  this  as  a  standard  formula  which  is 
capable  of  producing  a  good  negative  with  any  plate  on 
the  market.  There  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  case 
which  we  may  discuss  in  a  future  article. 

- ♦ - 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  reference  to  Dalton’s  daguerreo- 
type  portrait  presented  by  the  late  Mr.  Jno.  Dale  to  the 
Chemical  Society.  For  many  years  I  had  the  honour  and  the 
pleasure  of  a  close  intimacy  with  Mr.  Dale  and  his  family, 
and  I  could  furnish  a  bookful  of  memoirs  of  him  and  his  con¬ 
nection  with  photography.  With  regard  to  the  portrait  in 
question,  it  was  always  one  of  his  most  cherished  possessions, 
so  that  his  gift  to  the  society  is  a  proof  of  his  desire  that  the 
chemical  world  should  always  be  in  possession  of  an  authentic 
portrait  of  the  founder  of  modern  theoretical  chemistry,  free 
from  the  possibility  of  its  being  lost,  as  one  generation  after 
another  passed  away,  and  his  prescience  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  every  member  of  his  family  who  might  have  treasured  it 
has  passed  away — daughter  and  both  sons  have  joined  the 
great  majority,  and  he  has  no  descendant  to  bear  his  name. 
Again,  die  told  me  that  when  that  daguerreotype  was  made,  two 
precisely  similar  ones  were  taken  at  the  same  time  :  of  these 
one  had  been  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  the  other  belonged  to 
the  late  Mr.  Dancer  of  Manchester,  of  micro-photographic 
fame.  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  it.  His  reminiscences  of 
the  early  days  of  photography  were  most  interesting.  His  first 
acquaintance  with  the  wet-collodion  process  was  through  a 
paragraph  in  the  “  Atheneeum,”  and  he  at  once  set  to  work  to 
try  the  “new  process.”  He  had  to  make  his  own  pyroxyline, 
and  of  course  collodion,  and  he  further  dissolved  silver  in  nitric 
acid  to  furnish  the  requisite  nitrate  of  silver  crystals.  Even¬ 
tually  he  became  a  fairly  expert  amateur  photographer.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  vast  extension  of  this  science  to  its  present- 
day  condition,  and  all  within  a  single  lifetime.  His  firm  was 
one  of  the  first  English  manufacturers  to  make  hypo,  and  they 
were  lucky  to  be  in  full  swing  at  a  time  when  it  went  up  almost 
to  famine  price  from  a  singular  cause — the  first  epidemic  of 
cattle  plague  in  this  country.  Hypo  managed  to  get  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  preventive,  and,  being  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
county  where  it  was  most  virulent,  the  works  were  literally 
besieged  with  farmers  begging  to  be  supplied  with  the  precious 
chemical,  which  was  delivered  as  fast  as  the  crystals  could  be 
taken  from  the  crystallising  vats  almost  before  they  were 
properly  dried.  A  curious  incident  in  connection  with  its 
manufacture  is  worth  recording.  One  of  the  workmen  had  an 
idea  he  could  improve  the  colour  of  the  crystals,  and  he  risked 
the  destruction  of  a  whole  vatful  of  liquor  put  out  to  crystallise 
by  the  addition  of  a  certain  chemical.  The  result  was  a  suc¬ 
cess  ;  but  the  man  got  sacked,  as  it  was  considered  unwise  to 
encourage  tampering  with  a  process  of  manufacture.  Another 
workman  desirous  of  emulating  him  might  easily  destroy  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pounds’  worth  of  stuff,  and  no  one  be  any  the  wiser  ; 
photographers  certainly  would  appreciate  the  desirability  of 
keeping  their  hypo  crystals  intact,  and  free  from  any  foreign 
chemical. 


Speaking  of  contamination  of  hypo,  how  many  photographers 
are  there  who  take  any  steps  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  purity 
of  this  most  important  chemical,  which  still  remains  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  photographic  processes?  I  know  of  a  case  where  a 
photographer,  going  into  his  printing  rooms,  and  happening 
to  scrutinise  the  cask  of  hypo  in  use,  was  dismayed  to  find  it 
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full  of  what  looked  almost  like  flour.  “  What  has  been  spilled 
into  this  cask  ?  ”  he  inquired.  “  Nothing,  Sir  ;  it  always  goes 
that  way  after  a  time.”  Evidently,  the  crystals  were  largely 
composed  of  soda,  utterly  useless,  to  say  the  least,  for  “fixing” 
purposes,  but  very  useful  for  enabling  an  unscrupulous  maker 
to  sell  at  a  cutting  price. 


Any  one  who  devotes  any  attention  to  the  correspondence 
columns  of  this  Journal  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
number  of  queries  regarding  spots  on  prints  that  have  lately 
appeared.  The  Editor  has  given  the  best  possible  replies  from 
the  data  available  ;  but  it  is  worth  while  calling  attention  to 
another  fertile  cause  of  spots,  to  name  which  is  to  indicate 
their  cure.  Plenty  of  running  water  is  the  usual  method  of 
getting  rid  of  the  hypo  on  prints,  though  a  far  better  plan  is 
the  print  by  print  changing  out  of  one  trayful  of  water  into 
another.  The  best  tap-waters  ever  available  are  very  rarely 
quite  free  from  suspended  particles,  as  any  one  will  quickly 
prove  if  he  fastens  a  piece  of  flannel  over  the  supply-tap.  The 
amount  of  this  held  back  will  be  simply  astonishing.  It  is 
evident  that  these  particles  of  dirt  must  be  deposited  some¬ 
how  ;  where  more  likely  than  on  the  slimy  surface  of  a  P.O.P. 
print,  or  a  developed  bromide?  And  once  these  slimy  particles 
attach  themselves  to  a,  print  (which  may  readily  occur  in 
the  ordinarily  dull  light  of  a  printing  room)  and  be  allowed 
to  dry  in  situ,  a  complete  crop  of  spots,  most  difficult  to 
eradicate,  will  occur. 

Some  of  the  remarks  (at  the  Manchester  Stereoscopic  Club) 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  Williams  upon  backing,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
represent  the  views  of  a  great  many  people  :  backing  does  in¬ 
volve  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  undoubtedly  is  messy  to  a  degree. 
But  as  to  its  uselessness  there  are  few  who  will  agree  with  him. 
In  the  account  in  this  Journal  of  what  he  said  there  are  nc 
details  given  as  to  the  particular  backing  used  ;  but,  granted 
that  lie  used  a*  suitable  medium,  properly  applied,  the  vast 
majority  of  workers  who  have  employed  a  backing  will  be  dead 
against  him.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
vagaries  of  halation  are  most  remarkable,  and  the  last  word 
upon  the  subject  has  not  been  said  yet.  I  know  of  a  case 
Vhere  a  careful  worker  desirous  of  making  some  comparative 
experiments  rigged  up  a  special  arrangement  in  his  studio  to 
correspond  with  possible  conditions.  He  fixed  up  a  large 
mirror  in  his  studio  so  as  to  reflect  the  sky  cut  up  with  the 
skylight  bars,  and  covered  over  one-half  of  the  mirror  with 
a  piece  of  black  velvet — ideal  conditions  for  producing  hala¬ 
tion.  Trying  first  on  a  wet-plate  an  exposure  upon  the  mirror, 
he  was  astonished  upon  scrutinising  his  developed  plate  to 
find  that  not  a  trace  of  halation  was  present.  The  velvet  was 
clear  glass  and  the  window  bars  sharply  defined  and  not 
“  eaten  ”  into  by  the  sky.  To  this  day  it  is  a  mystery  to  him 
why  there  was  no  halation.  The  backing  of  plates  is  very 
troublesome  and  requires  a  well-arranged  dark-room  to  avoid 
possible  disasters  while  the  plates  are  drying.  I  was  once 
consulted  by  an  amateur  as  to  a  certain  streakiness  that 
appeared  on  most  of  his  finished  negatives.  It  did  not  take 
long  to  discover  that  it  was  caused  by  light  acting  on  the  plate 
through  the  backing  where  it  was  thinner  than  in  other  places, 
an  effect  produced  by  the  brush  marks.  A  further  investiga¬ 
tion  revealed  the  fact  that  the  light  came,  not  through  un¬ 
noticed  crannies,  but  through  the  dark-room  window  itself, 
which  was  very  inefficient,  permitting  a  large  quantity  of 
actinic  light  to  pass  through.  Hence,  though  the  cost  is  in¬ 
creased,  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  general  way  far  better  to 
purchase  ready  backed  plates  rather  than  do  them  oneself.  But 
even  here  care  must  be  taken,  for  some  makers’  backing  is  very 


imperfectly  adapted  for  the  purpose.  I  have  seen  plates  sent 
out  backed  with  orange-coloured  paper  which  was  male  to 
adhere  by  pasting  at  the  margin,  and  an  occasional  dab  of 
gum  over  the  plates  at  odd  places.  Obviously  that  would  be 
just  about  as  useful  as  the  red  blotting  paper  which,  so  often 
recommended,  is  about  as  much  use  as  rubbing  with  a  brick 
would  be.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  effect  to  be  aimed 
at  is  to  bring  into  “  optical  contact  ”  by  means  of  a  suitabh 
medium  any  dark  or  non-actinic  coloured  pigment,  or  to  use 
a  transparent  pigment  or  solution  opaque  to  actinic  light. 
At  this  particular  moment  I  have  before  me  a  plate  with  a 
backing  that  comes  off  with  delightful  ease  upon  developing ; 
ipdeed,  it  can  be  readily  removed  with  a  dry  cloth.  But  such) 
backing  is  utterly  useless  and  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
do  what  backing  should  do,  i.e.,  virtually  convert  the  medium 
employed  to  hold  the  pigment  into  a  portion  of  the  glass 
itself,  the  pigment  then  failing  to  deflect  any  light  capable  ofl 
doing  harm. 


The  action  for  damage  to  a  photographic  negative  reported  inj 
this  Journal  on  the  4th  inst.  will  be  as  useful  a  piece  of  in¬ 
formation  to  the  photographic  profession  generally  as  it  was! 
disappointing  to  the  claimant.  It  will  emphasise  the  fact  that 
Railway  Companies’  liabilities  are  defined  in  the  Carriers’ Act. 
an  Act  passed  a  very  long  time  ago— nearly  a  century— yet' 
still  governing  compensation  for  damage  cases.  The  Judgd 
laid  down  one  point  well  worthy  of  recollection.  Many  businesd 
men  are  aware  of  the  ten-pounds  limit  of  the  Act ;  but  it  ia 
not  generally  known,  as  was  laid  down  by  the  Sheriff,  “  th( 
protection  to  the  carrier  is  not  against  liability  beyond  £10 
but  against  all  liability  when  the  goods  exceed  the  value  oil 
£10,  and  are  not  declared.”  But  it  is  ill  fighting  a  railway  com 
pany  over  a  claim  for  damage  ;  unless  they  are  bluffing,  they 
are  not  as  a  general  rule  inclined  to  fight  a  case  where  the 
facts  are  against  them  ;  indeed,  as  the  facts  elicited  at  thi: 
trial  show,  their  position  is  one  of  “Heads  I  win,  tails  you 
lose.”  Their  bow  is  two-stringed.  If  you  have  a  claim  fo 
damages  over  £10  for  goods  not  declared,  they  take  your  wort) 
for  it  that  the  goods  are  worth  what  you  claim,  and  you  ari 
non-suited  under  the  Carriers’  Act.  If  the  goods  be  below  thaj 
£10  limit,  they  will  not  take  your  word  but  will  make  yoil 
prove  the  claimed  value,  a  task  usually  very  difficult  when 
negative  is  in  question. 


With  regard  to  the  question  of  apprentices’  indentures  late 
raised,  1  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  side-issue  in  co 
nection  therewith.  Seeing  that  the  needful  stamp  is  only  6< 
it  would  be  exceedingly  foolish  in  executing  not  to  go  to  th 
trivial  expense,  under  the  idea  that  “it  does  not  matter.” 
a  legal  document  is  to  be  drawn  up,  why  omit  the  prime  necessi 
— the  stamp  that  enables  the  document  to  be  acted  upon?  ’ 
the  omission  of  a  stamp  is  only  intended  to  be  temporary,  1<| 
every  care  be  taken  not  to  exceed  the  limited  time  (fourtee 
days)  within  which  an  unstamped  document  may  be  stampeii 
Then,  if  the  actual  date  of  signature  to-  the  document  be,  ; 
often  occurs,  subsequent  to  that  stated  in  the  body  of  tl 
indenture  as  the  date  of  beginning  the  apprenticeship,  tl 
fourteen  days  starts  from  the  earlier  date.  Now,  if  an  indentu 
is  sent  up  for  stamping  after  the  expiration  of  the  fourtee 
days,  the  sender  puts  his  head  in  the  lion’s  mouth.  The' 
might  be  little  difficulty  in  getting  a  fresh  indenture  execute 
rather  than  pay  the  fine  ;  but  the  Inland  Revenue  authoriti 
have  possession  of  the  document  and  they  will  demand  a  £ 
fine,  and  in  all  probability  will  get  it ! 

' 

Fmx-L.4;XCE. ; 
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HE  CITY  AND  GUILDS  EXAMINATIONS  IN  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHY,  1903. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Examiners  :  — 

The  general  work  of  the  candidates  in  the  Ordinary  Grade 
rowed  a  distinct  advance  on  that  of  previous  years  and  a 
otable  proportion  of  the  candidates  sent  up  very  good  papers 
he  first  four  on  the  list  did  work  which  was  very  creditable  to 
lemselves  and  their  teachers,  and  some  of  the  others  were  not 
ir  behind. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  distinct  improvement  in  knowledge  of 
ementary  optical  principles,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
fill  room  for  improvement  in  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
itionale  of  the  different  processes.  With  few  exceptions,  also, 
'ie  general  style  of  the  answers  rather  pointed  to  the  conclusion 
lat  the  candidates  have  not  been  trained  to  keep  clearly  in 
find  which  are  the  essential  points  and  which  are  secondary 
r  incidental. 

The  work  of  the  candidates  in  the  Honours  Grade  still  failed 
)  reach  as  satisfactory  a  general  level  as  that  of  the  candidates 
l  the  lower  grade.  Here,  likewise,  there  was  evidence  of 
etter  knowledge  of  optical  principles  than  in  past  years,  but 
Lost  of  the  candidates  failed  to  show  any  exact  knowledge  of 
le  elementary  chemistry  of  the  various  processes.  In  their 
ccounts  of  the  practical  operations,  moreover,  they  seemed  to 
take  no  distinction  in  their  own  minds  between  the  essential 
ad  the  subsidiary  points. 

The  specimens  of  work  sent  in  were  as  a  rule  very  good 
clinically,  without  showing  any  distinct  pictorial  merit.  In 
le  practical  work  of  the  examination,  even  making  all  reason- 
ble  allowance  for  the  unfamiliat  surroundings,  the  candidates 
lould,  as  a  whole,  have  done  better.  Some  of  them  got 
irough  the  exercises  in  a  workmanlike  way,  and  in  a  reason- 
ble  time,  but  the  majority  adopted  slow  and  tedious  methods. 
Much  still  remains  to  be  done  before  the  work  in  the  Honours 
rade  will  be  equal  to  that  in  the  Ordinary  Grade,  having  re- 
ird  to  the  difference  of  standard  between  the  two  grades,  and 
may  be  useful  to  emphasise  once  more  the  point  that  candidates 
)  the  Honours  Grade  are  expected  to  know  something  of  the 
dentific  principles  on  which  the  processes  are  based,  and  a 
ere  knowledge  of  the  practical  routine  of  the  processes,  however 
icurate,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  secure  high  marks. 

The  questions  set  in  the  examinations  were  as  follows  :  — 


Ordinary  Grade.' 

SECTION  A. — PURE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

1.  Why  is  it  advisable  to  protect  a  lens  from  all  rays  of 
ght  except  those  forming  the  image  that  falls  on  the  photo- 
caphic  plate  ?  When  is  it  especially  necessary  to  do  so  ? 

hat  methods  would  you  adopt  in  practice?  (25  marks.) 

2.  What  are  anastigmatic  lenses?  What  are  their  advantages 
nd  defects,  if  any,  as  compared  with  the  older  aplanatic  or 
^ctilinear  lenses  ?  (25.) 

3.  Describe  fully  the  development,  fixing,  and  washing  of 
datinobromide  paper  with  (a)  iron  oxalate,  (b)  an  alkaline 
-veloper,  stating  the  special  precautions  required,  and  giving 
formula  for  the  developer  in  each  case.  (30.) 

4.  How  is  the  silver  bath  for  wet  collodion  negatives  prepared  ? 
0  what  defects  is  it  most  liable  and  how  can  they  be  re- 
edied?  (25.) 

5.  Describe  six  of  the  serious  defects  most  commonly  met  with 
.  gelatinobromide  negatives.  State  to  what  causes  they  are 
ae  and  how  they  can  be  prevented  or  remedied  in  each  case. 

5-) 

6.  Describe  several  methods  of  testing  for  “  hypo  ”  (sodium 
uosulphate),  in  prints  and  in  the  wash  water  from  them.  (20.) 


7.  How  would  you  proceed  in  order  to  obtain  a  properly 
“vignetted”  portrait,  head  and  bust,  cabinet  size?  What 
arguments  can  you  advance  for  and  against  “  vignetting  ”  ?  (20.) 

8.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  studios  with 
(a)  top  light  and  side  light,  (b)  side  light  only,  (c)  slant  or 
“lean-to”  light,  respectively?  State  which  you  prefer  and 
give  your  reasons.  (25.) 

9.  How  would  you  prepare  the  film  of  a  gelatinobromide 
negative  for  retouching?  Is  it  better  to  retouch  such  a  negative 
before  or  after  varnishing?  Give  your  reasons?  (20.) 

10.  Describe  fully  the  methods,  and  give  formulae  for  toning 
and  fixing  gelatinochloride  prints  in  (a)  separate  toning  and 
fixing  baths,  (b)  a  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath.  Explain 
in  detail  what  you  regard  as  the  advantages  and  defects  of 
the  two  methods  and  give  your  reasons.  (30.) 

11.  What  do  you  know  about  the  functions  of  the  various 
constituents  of  alkaline  developers  as  commonly  used  ?  What 
are  the  resemblances  and  differences  between  pyrogallol,  hydro- 
quinone,  and  metol?  Give  formulae  for  development  with  one 
of  them.  (30.) 

12.  WThat  points  have  to  be  taken  into  account  when  es¬ 
timating  the  exposure  necessary  for  any  given  subject?  What 
do  you  know  about  the  variations  in  the  activity  of  sunlight 
with  (a)  the  time  of  day,  (b)  the  time  of  year?  (25.) 

SECTION  B. — PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PROCESS. 

1.  What  is  a  half-tone  screen,  how  is  it  made,  and  what  is 
the  reason  for  its  employment  in  the  making  of  negatives  for 
half-tone  blocks?  (35  marks.) 

2.  What  are  the  properties  of  collodion,  the  nitrate  of  silver 
bath,  and  the  developers  used  in  making  wet-plate  negatives? 
(40.) 

3.  Describe  the  making  of  line  and  half-tone  negatives  by 
any  of  the  methods  you  are  acquainted  with  :  — Collodion,  dry 
plate,  or  collodion  emulsion.  (40.) 

4.  What  apparatus  and  materials  are  necessary  for  the  making 
of  photogravure  plates?  (40.) 

5.  Describe  the  process  of  making  a  photogravure  plate.  (40.) 

6.  What  do  you  know  about  the  operations  of  printing  a 
photogravure  plate?  (35.) 

7.  What  is  the  composition  of  enamelline,  and  how  is  it  made 
use  of  in  printing  on  metal  for  process  blocks?  (40.) 

8.  Give  a  formula  for  printing  on  metal  by  the  albumen 
process,  and  shortly  describe  the  process.  (30.) 

9.  What  is  the  process  of  etching  line  blocks  on  zinc  ?  Give 
a  short  description  of  the  operations.  (45.) 

10.  Describe  the  methods  of  etching  half-tone  blocks  on  zinc 
and  copper.  (45.) 

11.  State  shortly  the  principles  of  making  negatives  for  the 
three-colour  process.  (45.) 

12.  What  do  you  know  about  the  etching  of  blocks  for  three- 
colour  printing?  (40.) 

13.  Describe  generally  the  process  of  photolithography.  (40.) 

14.  What  is  a  collotype,  and  how  are  the  prints  produced? 
(40.) 

Honours  Grade. 

SECTION  A. - PURE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

1.  Describe  fully  the  construction,  and  explain  the  optical 
principles  that  govern  the  construction  and  use  of  a  telephoto 
lens.  Explain  clearly  the  conditions  on  which  the  size  of  the 
image  depends,  and  state  what  general  conditions  are  necessary 
to  success  in  telephoto  work.  (30  marks.) 

2.  Describe  in  detail  the  apparatus  necessary  for  making 
enlargements  by  artificial  light,  using  a  condenser.  State 
clearly  the  optical  pxinciples  involved  and  the  adjustments 
and  other  points  that  have  to  be  attended  to  in  practice.  (25.) 

3.  What  photographic  chemicals  are  injuriously  affected  by 
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(a)  dry  air,  (b)  moist  air,  (c)  heat,  respectively?  Say  what  you 
know  about  the  nature  of  the  change  in  each  case.  (25.) 

4.  What  qualities  are  essential  in  gelatinobromide  plates  used 
for  making  the  negatives  in  trichromatic  processes  ?  If  you 
were  required  to  test  a  number  of  plates,  some  orthochromatic 
and  some  not,  with  respect  to  their  suitability  for  trichromatic 
work,  how  would  you  proceed  ?  (30. ) 

5.  Describe  three  distinct  processes  of  photographic  printing 
in  which  the  sensitive  material  is  an  iron  compound.  Explain 
what  chemical  changes  take  place  at  the  various  stages  and 
what  precautions  are  necessary  to  ensure  success.  (30.) 

6.  Describe  the  different  methods  of  making  gelatinobromide 
emulsions  of  a  very  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  and  discuss  the 
relative  advantages  of  the  methods  you  describe.  What  pre¬ 
cautions  are  necessary  to  ensure  freedom  from  fog,  and  the 
power  of  giving  good  opacity?  (30.) 

7.  What  do  you  know  about  “  dusting-on  ”  processes  in  photo¬ 
graphy  ?  What  are  their  uses  ?  (25. ) 

8.  Describe  three  methods  of  intensification  in  which  different 
metallic  salts  are  used  as  the  active  agents.  Compare  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  explain  the  chemical  changes 
that  take  place.  (25.) 

9.  How  is  collodion  made,  and  how  can  pyroxylin  be  made 
specially  suitable  for  particular  processes?  (25.) 

10.  Describe  fully  the  process  of  carbon-printing  by  double 
transfer.  What  do  you  know  about  the  probable  permanence 
of  “carbon”  prints  of  different  colours?  (25.) 

11.  Write  a  full  account  of  a  method  of  making  photographic 
enamels.  (25.) 

12.  How  would  you  proceed  to  take  a  photograph,  under 
high  magnification,  of  a  microscopic  object  stained  blue  and 
brown  ?  Describe  in  detail  the  apparatus  that  you  would  use 
and  the  adjustments  required.  (30.) 

SECTION  B. - PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PROCESS. 

1.  Give  working  formulae  and  details  of  the  making  of  nega¬ 
tives  for  line  and  half-tone  blocks  by  both  the  collodion  and 
dry-plate  process.  (40  marks.) 

2.  What  methods  are  employed  for  keeping  the  nitrate  of 
silver  bath  in  working  order?  Say  how  you  would  deal  with  a 
solution  giving  “fogged”  or  “  pinholed  ”  negatives.  (35.) 

3.  How  do  you  account  for  a  flat  “  screeny  ”  half-tone  nega¬ 
tive,  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  the  correct  value 
of  the  gradation  of  the  original?  (40.) 

4.  Describe  fully  with  formulge  the  processes  of  printing  on 
zinc  and  copper  for  line  and  half-tone  blocks.  (40.) 

5.  Describe  fully  the  process  of  (a)  etching  line  blocks  on 
zinc,  (b)  etching  half-tone  blocks  on  copper  or  zinc.  (50.) 

6.  Describe  the  preparation  of  light  filters  for  three-colour 
negatives.  (40. ) 

7.  What  form  of  diaphragm  or  stop  renders  the  best  effect 
in  making  negatives  for  three-colour  blocks?  (40.) 

8.  Give  the  details  of  working  for  the  making  of  negatives 
for  the  three-colour  process.  (50.) 

9.  Describe  the  etching  of  three-colour  process  blocks,  and  the 
preparation  of  proofs.  (50.) 

10.  Give  a  full  description  with  formulae  of  the  process  of 
making  photogravure  plates.  (50.) 

11.  Describe  the  method  of  rebiting  a  photogravure  plate,  and 
the  proper  consistency  of  ink  for  printing  from  a  deeply  etched 
or  a  shallow  plate.  (40.) 

12.  Give  a  description  of  the  methods  of  making  photolitho¬ 
graphic  transfers  in  both  line  and  half-tone.  (50.) 

13.  Describe  the  process  of  collotype  plate-making  and  print¬ 
ing.  (50.) 


14.  Do  you  know  of  any  efficient  substitute  for  sulphide  o  | 
ammonium  for  blackening  collodion  negatives?  (30.) 

Honours  Grade.— (Practical  Examination.) 

'  section  a. — pure  photography. 

1.  The  three  plates  given  to  you  have  received  practically  tin 
same  exposure  on  the  same  subject.  Develop  them  in  am 
way  you  think  best  to  produce  (a)  an  average  negative,  (b* 
a  negative  showing  strong  contrasts,  (c)  a  negative  showin; 
weak  contrasts. 

2.  Make  prints  on  “gas-light”  paper  and  lantern  slides  be 
contact  from  each  of  the  two  negatives  given  to  you. 

3.  Copy  the  drawing  supplied,  making  the  longest  dimension 
exactly  six  inches. 

Honours  Grade. — (Practical  Examination.) 

SECTION  B. — PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PROCESSES. 

A. — Photogravure. — Make  a  transparency,  from  a  negativ" 
supplied,  for  photogravure  printing.  (30  marks.)  Print  ;l 
carbon  resist  from  a  transparency,  develop  on  copper,  and  etcli 
the  plate.  (50.) 

3. — Line  Block. — Make  a  negative  of  a  line  drawing  by  th< 
collodion  process.  (40.)  Print  a  line  negative  on  zinc  by  th 
albumen  process.  (40.)  Etch  a  line  block  on  zinc  from  a  prej 
pared  plate.  (50.) 

C.  — Half-tone  Block. — Make  a  half-tone  negative  of  a  photo 
graph.  (40.)  Sensitise  a  copper  plate  by  the  enamelline  pro: 
cess,  and  print,  develop,  and  “burn  in”  the  plate.  (40.)  Etc! 
a  half-tone  block  from  a  prepared  plate.  (50.) 

D.  — Chromo-Typography  (Three-colour  Process). — Make 
set  of  negatives  by  the  “indirect”  or  “direct”  process.  (50. ) j 

E.  — Photo-Lithography. — Sensitise  a  sheet  of  transfer  paper 
Print  on  same  from  a  line  negative,  and  ink  up  ready  f0| 
transferring  to  stone.  (50.) 

F.  — Collotype. — Prepare  coating  solutions  for  collotype  plat 
making,  sensitise  a  plate,  and,  after  drying,  expose  under 
negative,  and  make  the  plate  ready  for  proofing.  (50.) 


The  following  are  the  results  of  the  South  London  Photograph 
Society’s  lecturette  competition  : — Bronze  medal  (the  gift  of  H.  I 
Mawbey,  Esq.),  “Architectural  Record  Work,”  by  H.  C.  Becket 
Bronze  medal  (the  gift  of  “a  member  of  the  Society”),  “  Oppo 
tunity,”  by  F.  E.  Mills.  The  judges  Messrs.  Vv alter  Selfe  ar! 
Harold  Lane  (of  the  Hackney  Photographic  Society)  also  commend 
a  lecturette  by  J.  T.  French,  entitled  “A  Honeymoon  Tour.” 

The  Tanquerey  Swindle. — “Truth”  gave  a  hint  recently  to  tho 
who  have  found  that  valuable  photographs  entrusted  to  the  notorio 
Tanquerey,  of  Paris,  for  “  free  ”  reproduction  in  crayons,  cannot 
recovered  except  on  payment  of  his  charge  for  the  “  free  ”  portra 
One  of  “  Truth’s  ”  readers  says:  that,  being  unable  to  recover  a  phot 
graph  from  Tanquerey  except  on  that  individual’s  terms,  he  apple 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Police  at  Paris,  and  received  his  photograp 
two  days  afterwards  by  registered  post.  Two  of  his  friends^  wr 
have  followed  his  example  have  had  the  same  satisfactory  experieno 
Complaints  respecting  Tanquerey’s  tricks  should  be  addressed  to  JV 
le  Commissaire  de  Police,  22,  Rue  de  Moscow,  8  Arrondissemen 
Taris. 

The  Gloucester  Railway  Carriage  and  Wagon  Company,  Ltd 
Gloucester,  in  forwarding  a  presentation  copy  of  the  “  Gloucest 
Diary  ”  for  1904,  draw  attention  to  the  special  features  introduce 
into  the  book,  which  include  a  “directors’  calendar,”  and  a  note  c 
each  day  throughout  the  diary  to  enable  the  periodic  recurrence 
fixed  engagements  to  be  recorded,  such  as  board  or  council  meeting 
fixed  to  be  held,  for  example,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  each  mont) 
Among  the  notes  for  visitors  to  Gloucester,  particulars  are  give 
respecting  many  features  of  interest,  including  the  Severn  ore 
the  Gloucester  “Mop,”  and  the  Festival  of  the  Three  Choirs,  wm< 
is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  and  most  important  annual  musical  mee  u 
held  in  Great  Britain  (the  Welsh  Eisteddfodd  alone  excepted). 
Festival  occurs  in  Gloucester  in  September,  1904. 
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SE  WORD  “  TABLOID  ’’—WELLCOME  F.  THOMPSON 
AND  CAPPER. 


ns  was  an  action  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  by  Messrs.  Burroughs, 
Wellcome,  and  Co.,  wholesale  manufacturing  chemists,  to  establish 
eir  rights  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  word  “  tabloid  ”  as  indicating 
impressed  drugs  and  medicines  of  the  plaintiff’s  manufacture,  and 
so  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants,  who  carry  on 
isiness  as  chemists  in  Manchester,  from  passing  off  their  goods  as 
lose  of  the  plaintiff.  The  defendants  also  applied  by  motion  to 
;ctify  the  Register  of  Trade  Marks  by  removing  therefrom  the 
aintiff's  registered  trade  mark  cf  “tabloid”  on  the  ground  that  it 
las  not  a  fancy  or  invented  word  capable  of  registration. 

Mr.  Moulton,  K.C.,  Mr.  Neville,  K.C.,  Mr.  Levett,  K.C.,  Mr. 
■bastian,  and  Mr.  Kirby  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs;  Mr.  A.  J. 
/alter  and  Mr.  Gray  appeared  for  the  defendants ;  Mr.  R.  J. 
arker  appeared  for  the  Comptroller. 

Mr.  Justice  Byrne  in  delivering  judgment  on  Monday  last  said:  — 
have  to  deal  with  an  action  to  restrain  the  passing  off  goods  not 
:  the  manufacture  of  the  plaintiffs  as  or  for  tneir  goods,  and 
irticularly  from  selling  or  offering  for  sale  any  such  goods  under 
ie  name  “  tabloid  ”  or  “  tabloids,”  and  from  infringing  the  registered 
ade  marks  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  with  a  motion  on  the  part  of  the 
ffendants  to  expunge  the  trade  mark  in  question  from  the  register, 
will  be  convenient  to  deal  first  with  the  motion.  In  and  pre- 
ously  to  the  month  of  March,  1884,  the  plaintiff  firm  were  manu- 
cturing  and  selling  compressed  drugs  in  a  solid  form  and  of  a 
nticular  or  bi-convex  shape.  On  March  14,  1884,  they  registered 
Class  3,  in  respect  of  substances,  not  included  in  Class  1,  used 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  the  word  “  tabloid  ”  ;  and  on  January  27, 
85,  they  registered  in  the  same  class  the  representation 
the  top  of  a  box  with  the  words  “  tabloids  ”  upon  it. 
was  explained  that  this  latter  registration  was  in  order  to  be  able 


register  in  Germany,  where  such  registration  could  not  be  granted 
:cept  in  connection  with  a  device  and  previous  registration  in 
lgland.  These  registrations  have  been  renewed  and  are  in  force. 
ie  plaintiffs  have  continuously  made  and  sold  compressed  drugs 
er  since  the  date  cf  the  original  registration  of  the  word  “  tabloid.” 
3ese  drugs  have  always  been  made  and  sold  of  the  original  shape 
d  size,  but  they  have  also  been  sold  of  various  other  sizes  and  of 
ffering  shapes,  chiefly,  however,  of  a  form  more  or  less  bi-convex. 
ie  list  of  drugs  and  compounds  of  drugs  so  made  and  sold  has  been 
tended  from  time  to  time,  but  the  plaintiffs  have  always  sold  their 
lid  compressed  drugs  in  connection  with  the  word  “  tabloid  ”  or 
abloids.”  The  registration  was  under  the  Act  of  1883,  and, 
wing  regard  to  the  terms  of  Section  64  (1)  (c),  the  question  is 
iiether  or  not  the  word  “  tabloid  ”  was  a  distinctive  fancy  word  not 
common  use  at  the  date  of  registration — namely,  March  14,  1884. 
Is  important  to  keep  the  date  in  mind  in  considering  the  matter, 
d  this  was  forcibly  brought  home  to  me  in  the  present  case  by  the 
ct  that  when  the  word  “  tabloid  ”  was  first  mentioned  I  quite 
ought  it  was  a  common  dictionary  word  in  the  language  long  before 
84,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  this  was  really  due  to  my  acquaintance 
th  the  word  as  used  in  connection  with  the  compressed  drugs  of 
e  particular  shape  I  have  described,  Avhich  have  become  so  well 
•own  since  1884.  The  words  “  table  ”  and  “  tablet  ”  were,  of 
urse,  well  known,  and  the  latter  in  reference  to  solid  drugs  at 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  as  appears  from  the 
lotation  given  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  ed.  1848 ;  and  I  find  also 
the  Imperial  Dictionary  (1868)  : — “4.  A  medicine  in  a  square  form, 
hlets  of  arsenic  were  formerly  worn  as  a  preservative  against  the 
ague.  A  solid  kind  cf  electuary  or  confection  made  of  dry  ingre- 
3nts,  usually  with  sugar,  and  formed  into  .hale  flat  squares,  called 
i0  lozenge  and  troche,  also  applied  to  anything  made  up  in  a  flat 
uare  shape,  as  a  tablet  of  soap.”  The  word  “tablet”  had  also 
en  used  to  denote  compressed  drugs  made  up  in  the  bi-convex 
ape  in  question  by  the  plaintiff  firm  in  connection  with  Wyeth’s 
}lets  and  by  some  other  persons.  The  plaintiff  firm  had  registered 
0  word  “tablet”  for  the  same  class,  intending  to  use  it  as  their 
ide  mark,  but,  finding  that  it  could  not  be  sustained,  Mr.  Wellcome 
r  a^ouf>  finding  a  new  word,  and  invented  the  word  “tabloid.” 


This  word  was  certainly  not  in  common  use,  for  it  was  unknown 
before  and  was  used  by  his  firm  for  the  first  time.  The  case  of  the 
trade  mark  “  Bovril”  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  (1896,  2  Ch.,  600), 
relieves  me  from  a  close  examination  of  earlier  cases,  and  gives  me 
a  guide  in  endeavouring  to  determine  whether  or  not  “tabloid”  was 
a  fancy  word.  The  earlier  leading  cases  of  “  Van  Duzer’s  Trade 
Mark ”  and  “Leaf’s  Trade  Mark”  (34  Ch.D.,  623)  were  cases  in 
which,  as  pointed  out  by  Lord  Lindley  in  the  “  Bovril  ”  Case,  a 
coined  word  was  not  under  consideration  at  all,  but  ordinary  English 
words.  “Where,”  says  Lord  Lindley,  “you  have  got  a  fanciful 
use  cf  a  known  word,  you  must  have  a  word  which  is  obviously 
nondescriptive  ”  ;  at  page  606,  he  says: — “But  I  agree  that  a  word 
which  describes  the  article  will  not  do.  To  my  mind  it  is  not 
descriptive,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Bower’s  very  ingenious  argument. 
He  tries  to  make  it  out  to  be  a  descriptive  word,  not  by  taking  the 
word,  but  a  little  bit  of  it,  and  he  says  that  because  “bov”  may 
have  some  relation  and  does  have  some  relation  to  “  ox,”  therefore 
Bovril  describes — What  ?  I  do  not  see  that  it  describes  anything  at  all.”  I 
think  I  also  get  this  from  the  Bovril  case,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  word  should  be  absolutely  unsuggestive.  The  word  “  Bovril”- 
was  suggestive  of  “  ox,”  but  as  a  whole  was  held  not  to  be  descriptive. 
The  argument  in  the  present  case  for  the  applicants  was — there  is  a 
word  to  be.  dealt  with  compounded  of  “table”  or  “tablet”  with  a 
common  suffix  “  oid  ”  ;  to  the  last,  Mr.  Walter,  with  his  accustomed 
skill,  would  not  pin  himself  to  one  or  the  other.  There  were,  ha 
says,  the  words,  “tabellse,”  “table,”  “tablet”  in  common  use,  and 
“  tabloid  ”  must  be  taken  from  part  of  one  or  other  of  them,  and  the 
rest  of  the  word  is  made  pp  by  adding  a  common  suffix,  “  oid,” 
meaning,  “in  the  form  of,”  or  “like,”  or  “allied  to,”  used  in  a  great 
many  English  words,  and  especially  in  connection  with  scientific 
nomenclature,  and  though  part  of  the  root  or  suggesting  word  is  left 
out,  the  word  “tabloid”  means  something  like  or  allied  to  things 
denoted  by  one  or  other  of  the  old  words.  On  the  other  hand,  it- 
was  forcibly  urged  that  the  only  attribute  common  to  the  things- 
denoted  by  the  words  “table”  and  “tablet”  is  the  suggestion  of 
flatness  on  one  side  or  other,  cr  on  both  sides,  of  the  object  without 
any  notion  of  convexity.  Suppose  “tablet”  be  the  word  supposed 
to  have  the  common  suffix  appended,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  new 
word  is  not  “tabletoid,”  but  “tabloid,”  a  possible  but  not  the  most 
obvious  formation,  while  if  “table”  be  the  word,  though  “tabloid” 
would  probably  be  a  natural  way  of  adding  the  suffix,  by  analogy 
to  other  words  constructed  in  a  similar  form,  the  word  so  constructed 
would  mean  allied,  not  to  a  “tablet,”  but  to  a  table,  but  though  solid 
drugs  in  certain  forms  were  known  as  “tabellae”  or  “tabulae,”  there 
is  nothing  that  I  can  find  to  denote  convexity  cr  compression  in  the 
word.  I  think  the  case  is  near  the  line,  but,  treating  it  as  a  matter 
of  fact  in  the  particular  case,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  March,. 
1884,  the  word  was  not  “  really  intelligibly  describing  the  thing, 
sold,”  which  is  the  way  in  which  Lord  Lindley,  at  page  607,  of 
the  report  of  the  Bovril  case,  puts  the  form  of  direction  to  the  jury. 

I  agree  that  there  is  a  suggestion  or  atmosphere  of  description  about 
the  word  as  then  used,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  said  to 
have  been  other  than  a  “  fancy  word  ”  as  applied  to  goods  in  the 
class  in  which  it  was  registered.  The  motion  must  therefore  be 
dismissed.  I  now  come  to  the  other  part  of  the  case,  and  it  is 
clearly  proved  that  since  the  registration  of  the  words  “  tabloid  ” 
and  “tabloids”  the  plaintiffs  have  continuously  and  to  an  enormous- 
extent  advertised,  sold,  and  denoted  their  goods  in  connection  with, 
the  registered  words.  They  deal  only  wholesale ;  that  portion  of 
the  public  to  which  they  appeal  directly  is  mainly  composed  of 
doctors,  chemists,  nurses,  and  those  concerned  in  the  ordering, 
preparation,  and  administration  of  drugs,  and  it  is  to  these  that 
their  advertisements,  trade  lists,  and  trade  documents  are  directed. 
To  every  medical  practitioner,  to  every  chemist  and  qualified  chemist’s 
assistant,  and  to  every  known  nurse  in  the  Empire  diaries  are  and 
have  for  many  years  been  sent  annually  in  which  [Messrs.  Burroughs 
and  Wellcome's  goods  are  referred  to  and  denoted  as  “  tabloid  ”  or 
“  tabloids.”  I  had  the  evidence  of  a  very  representative  body  of 
medical  men  and  chemists,  which  convinced  me  that  to  those  who 
constitute  that  portion  of  the  puolic  who  are  primarily  concerned 
in  the  matter  the  words  “  tabloid  ”  and  “  tabloids  ”  mean  and  denote, 
and  have  always  meant  and  denoted,  the  goods  of  the  plaintiff  firm. 
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All  that  could  be  done  by  owners  of  a  trade-name  to  protect  it  has 
been  done.  The  plaintiff  firm  has  been  vigilant  even  to  the  extent 
of  persuading  compilers  of  modern  dictionaries  to  correct  and  to 
undertake  to  correct  their  definitions’  of  the  word  “tabloid.”  There 
is.  one  peculiarity  in  the  case.  The  word  “  tabloid  ”  has  become  so 
well  known  and  appreciated  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  it  by  the 
plaintiffs  in  connection  with  their  compressed  drugs  that  .1  think  it 
bas  acquired  a  secondary  sense,  in  which  it  has  been  used  and  may 
legitimately  be  used  so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  plaintiffs’ 
trade  rights.  I  think  the  word  has  been  so  applied  generally  with 
reference  to  the  notion  of  a  compressed  form  of  dose  of  anything, 
from  literary  education  to  household  dwellings,  and  sometimes  also 
perhaps  as  denoting  a  bi-convex'  form  of  drug,  and  various  works, 
including  numbers  of  “Punch,”  have  been  referred  to  as  showing 
such  use  of  the  word.  Mr.  Walter  ingeniously  suggested  that  they 
have  sought  to  rob  the  English  language  by  preventing  its  natural 
■development  in  endeavouring  to  appropriate  such  a  word  as  “  tabloid,” 
which  he  puts  as  being  a  natural  development  of  the  word  “  table  ” 
or  “tablet”  ;  but  I  think  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  plaintiffs 
have  made  a  gift,  such  as  it  is,  to  the  language,  while  reserving  a 
special  use  of  it  to  themselves.  The  trade  lists  employed  in  the  drug 
trade  are  unanimous  in  their  testimony,  as  well  negative  as  positive, 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  as  applied  to  compressed  drugs. 
A  large  number  have  been  produced,  not  one  of  which  uses  the 
•word  in  reference  to  the  goods  of  any  one  except  the  plaintiffs,  and 
all  of  which  refer  to  the  plaintiffs’  goods  in  connection  with  the 
•words  “tabloid”  or  “tabloids.”  I  am  satisfied,  as  a  result  of  the 
evidence  of  the  medical  men  and  chemists  who  have  given  their 
testimony,  that,  speaking  generally  (though  thijre  are  exceptions), 
to  doctors  who  prescribe  and  use  the  word  “tabloids”  the  word 
means  and  intends  the  goods  of  the  plaintiffs;  to  the  chemists  and 
others  concerned  in  the  drug  trade  who  dispense  and  sell  the  drugs 
the  word  has  the  same  meaning.  Sometimes  doctors  add  to  the  word 
■“tabloids”  the  name  cf  the  firm  or  the  letters  “  and  W.,”  but 
this  is  by  way  of  extra  caution,  to  ensure  against  the  substitution  of 
■drugs  of  a  less  reliable  or  lower  standard  than  that  of  those  prepared 
by  the  plaintiffs.  I  quite  agree  that  there  is  a  considerable  section 
of  the  public  knowing  and  using  the  drugs  who  have  not  noticed 
or  observed  the  distinction  between  “tablets,”  under  which  name 
a  very  large  number  of  compressed  drugs  of  bi-convex  shape  are  and 
have  for  a  long  time  past  been  sold,  and  “tabloids,”  so  as  to  identify 
the  latter  with  the  manufacture  cf  the  plaintiffs.  When  given  in 
pursuance  of  a  prescription  the  “  tabloids  ”  are  often,  perhaps 
generally,  so  put  up  as  not  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  maker.  This, 
I  suppose,  is  to  protect  the  chemist,  and  to  entitle  him  to  charge  as 
ter  medicine  made  up  to  prescription.  Besides  this,  although  the 
plaintiffs  supply  their  goods  to  chemists  in  their  own  small  bottles 
and  tin  boxes  to  be  retailed,  they  sometimes  supply  them  in  bulk, 
and  then  the  chemists  may,  and  sometimes  do,  put  them  into  small 
bottles  and  sell  them  in  connection  with  their  own  name  with  labels 
■calling  them  “tablets,”  not  “tabloids,”  and  supplying  them  in 
answer  to  a  request  for  either  “tablets”  or  “tabloids.”  Though 
this  is  not  complained  of,  it  must  have  some  effect  in  preventing 
the  retail  customer  from  having  his  attention  so  pointedly  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  words  “  tabloid  ”  and  “  tabloids  ”  denote  the 
goods  of  a  particular  firrh  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  “tabloids” 
■were  always  retailed  under  that  denomination  in  connection  with 
the  plaintiffs’  firm,  name  or  initials.  Nevertheless,  though  I  have 
•evidence  of  mistakes  in  ordering  goods  as  “  tabloids  ”  when  the  goods 
of  other  makers  are  really  wanted,  I  consider  that  the  evidence 
■does  show,  again  speaking  generally,  that  numbers  of  the  public 
when  they  ask  for  “  tabloids  ”  mean  and  expect  to  get  the  goods 
of  the  plaintiffs.  Upon  this  part  of  the  case  I  cximk  that  the  plaintiffs 
have  discharged  the  obligation  referred  to  by  Lord  Herschell  in 
■“The  Two  D.  Case — Leaky,  Kelly,  and  Leakev  and  Glover”  (10 
R.P.C.,  p.  155;,  when  he  says  that  “the  foundation  of  a  passing-off 
case  is  that  the  party  alleging  it  should  prove,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  any  name  which  he  claims  as  his  trade  name  has  been  so 
extensively  used  in  connection  with  his  manufacture,  or  with  the 
goods  which  he  sells,  that  liis  goods  have  come  to  be  known  in 
the  market  by  that  name,  that  any  one  using  that  name  would  intend 
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to  refer  to  his  goods,  and  that  any  one  to  whom  the  name  wa*  used 
would  understand  that  his  goods  were  referred  to.”  The  defendant*! 
are  manufacturing  and  retail  chemists  carrying  on  a  large  business 
They  have  businesses  at  several  different  places,  including  two  shop.  ! 
in  Deansgate  and  Piccadilly,  Manchester.  They  have  sold,  h| 
response  to  orders  for  “  tabloids,”  goods  not  of  the  manufacture  o 
the  plaintiffs’  firm.  Until  about  the  middle  of  last  year  the  great  bull 
of  the  compressed  drugs  sold  by  the  defendants  at  their  Manchestei 
shops  were  of  the  plaintiffs’  manufacture.  The  defendants  and  al  i 
their  assistants  knew  that  “tabloids”  denoted  the  plaintiffs’  goods 
Since  the  date  in  question  the  defendants  have  stocked  compressed 
drugs  of  ether  makers,  and  they  have  sold  in  bottles  labelle* 

“  tablets  ”  in  connection  with  their  own  name  goods  of  the  plaintiff* 
as  well  as  goods  of  other  manufacture.  The  bottles  and  labels  are  no 
distinguishable,  and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  kept  in  one  glass  case 
though  it  is  said  that  they  are  or  ought  to  be  in  different  sides  o 
it  It  has  been  proved  that  on  September  10,  1902,  the  defendant, 
supplied  to  one  of  the  witnesses  in  fulfilment  of  a  prescription- 
“  Tabloid  potassii  chlorati,  B.  W.  and  Co.” — things  which  were  no! 
of  the  plaintiffs’  make ;  that  on  September  12  another  witness  wa 
supplied  with  “  Cascara  segrada”  in  similar  shape  a'ld  form  to  th ' 
plaintiffs’  tabloids  in  response  to  a  request  for  “  Cascara  segrad 
tabloids,”  which  were  described  on  a  list  shown  to  and  read  by  th' 
assistant  as  “  Cascara  segrada  tabloids,  B.  and  W.”  On  August  13 
1902,  another  witness  was  served  with  goods  not  of  the  plaintffi; 
make,  and  they  were  represented  to  him  as  the  plaintiffs’  goods  i| 
reply  to  an  express  inquiry  whether  they  were  Burroughs  and  Well 
come’s  goods.  I  have  specially  mentioned  these  three  cases,  becau* 
there  was  a  passing  off  in  each  case  where  goods  were  not  denote, 
as  “  tabloid  ”  or  “  tabloids  ”  only,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  mal 
it  absolutely  certain  that  the  plaintiffs’  goods  were  referred  to  bj 
the  use  of  their  name  cr  initials.  There  were  nine  other  cases  wheij 
the  goods  required  were  referred  to  as  “tabloid”  or  “  tabloids.”  ]j 
all  12  cases  were  proved,  seven  taking  place  in  the  Piccadilly  shoi 
and  five  at  the  Deansgate  shop ;  nine  instances  were  accompanied  fc! 
the  production  of  the  written  order  showing  what  was  wanteo 
The  witnesses  gave  their  evidence  well,  and  I  believe  them.  Soirj 
point  was  made  that  they  were,  witu  two  exceptions,  clerks  in  tl 
office  of  a  firm  of  Manchester  solicitors  who  were  instructed  1 
the  plaintiffs’  solicitors,  and  some  point  was  also  made  of  the  fai] 
that  no  notice  was  given  of  the  occasions  until  after  the  issue  of  tl 
writ  in  the  action.  The  orders  were  all  what  are  called  “tnsl 
orders,”  and.  the  Court  is  always  careful  to  see  that  traps  when  s 
are  fairly  set,  and  in  some  cases  to  refuse  to  attach  weight  to  eviden  : 
of  casual  transactions  where  the  matter  depends  upon  the  effect 
some  exchange  of  remarks  made  weeks  or  months  before  the  trial 
and  where  notice  has  not  been  given,  within  reasonable  time  aft 
the  event,  of  the  intention  to  rely  upon  what  is  alleged  to  have  tak 
place.  In  each  case  the  circumstances  must  be  considered,  and 
the  present  case  I  think  the  traps  were  fair,  and  that  the  install' 
given  in  the  particulars  have  been  proved.  I  think,  therefore,  tl 
the  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  an  injunction  independently  of 
question  of  registered  trade-mark. 

Mr.  Levett,  K.C.,  for  the  plaintiffs,  then  asked  for  a  certific 
under  Section  77a  of  the  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  A 
1883,  that  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  cf  the  trade-mark  had  cor 
in  question  in  the  action  as  was  done  in  “  J.  C.  and  J.  Field  ai 
Co.  (Limited)  v.  Wagel  Syndicate”  (1900,  1  Ch.,  651). 

Mr.  Justice  Byrne  granted  the  application. 


The  Photographic  Competition  and  Exhibition  in  connection  wi 
the  Ilford  Presbyterian  Church  Bazaar  was  very  successful.  T 
prizewinners  were: — 1st,  silver  medal,  A  Misty  Morn,  W.  Clayde 
8,  Bound’s  Place,  Mill  Bay,  Plymouth;  2nd,  bronze  medal,  The  C 
Manor,  Albert  E.  Burnett,  31,  Collingwood  Road,  Redlands,  Bristc 
3rd,  bronze  medal,  A  Veteran,  John  Smith,  45,  High  Street,  Hasting 
commended — After  Rain,  Hector  B.  Pettitt,  19,  Winterbrook  Ro£ 
Herne  Hill,  S.E.  ;  In  the  Crypt,  Durham,  A.  W.  Walburn,  Pa 
Road,  West  Hartlepool ;  and  Gipsy  Mine,  Lewis  E.  Whitfield,  1! 
Windsor  Road,  Ilford. 
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Deu)  Apparatus,  $c. 


h<  Iptimus  Swinging  Easel.  Manufactured  and  sold  by  Perken, 
ijn,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C. 

>  photographers  who  undertake  that  delightful  branch  of  work, 
;ing,  will  appreciate  the  points  of  this  easel,  which  has  been 
lly  constructed  to  correct  defective  vertical  lines  in  negatives, 
l  through  the  tilting  of  the  camera,  without  making  the  neces- 
jompensation.  The  easel,  which  is  made  of  polished  pine,  is 


•oied  with  a  rack  and  pinion  adjustment  that  enables  the  photo- 
•a  er  to  focus  sharply  whilst  closely  examining  the  projected  image 
i  e  paper  surface  of  the  board.  The  latter  can  be  either  raised  or 
qssed,  as  may  be  desired.  •  In  practical  use  the  easel  will  be 
ui  extremely  simple  and  convenient  to  work.  At  this  season  of  the 
53] it  should  prove  a  popular  addition  to  the  impedimenta  of  the 
atgrapher. 


h‘ Iptimus  Perfect  Enlarger.  Manufactured  and  sold  by  Perken, 
on,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C. 

Jisrs,  Perken  have  submitted  to  us  for  our  inspection  the  enlarger 
3i  illustrated,  which — and  we  have  practically  tested  it — is  quite 
d  even  at  its  fullest  extension.  In  its  construction  thoroughly 
abed  mahogany,  leather  of  best  quality  for  the  bellows,  and  well- 
had  and  lacquered  brasswork  are  employed.  The  stage  which 


li  the  negative  is  open  at  the  top,  a  convenience  which  enables 
11  »ns  of  large  negatives  to  be  included.  The  carriers  supplied  are 
tpally  square,  so  that  the  negative  can  be  placed  in  the  enlarger 
h'  vertically  or  horizontally.  The  light  chamber  takes  any  form 
uminant,  and  its  adjustability  to  and  from  the  condenser  is 
rdled  by  means  of  rack  and  pinion,  a  wide  range  in  this  respect 
11  obtained,  so  that  the  facility  of  reducing  as  well  as  enlarging  is 
a  at  the  eommand  of  the  photographer.  The  enlarger,  which  is 
s  »ng  and  serviceable  instrument,  admirable  in  finish  and  complete- 
5  is  supplied  with  a  fine  focussing  adjustment. 


Patent  nous. 


The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  Novem¬ 
ber  30  and  December  5,  1903:  — 

Exposure  Meters. — No.  26,091.  “  Improvements  in  photographic 

exposure  meters.”  Alfred  Watkins. 

Shutters. — No.  26,113.  “Improvements  in  photographic  shutters.” 
Complete  specification.  Thomas  Willsie. 

Printing  Apparatus. — No.  26,157.  “  Improvements  in  photographic 

printing  apparatus.”  Thomas  Vanderbilt. 

Developers. — No.  26,265.  “  Improvements  in  daylight  plate  deve¬ 

lopers.”  Complete  specification.  Joseph  Lesperance. 

Developing  Apparatus. — No.  26,320.  “Photography — improved  day¬ 
light  or  artificial  light  developing  apparatus.”  George  Cowcher 
and  William  Bramsford  Cowcher. 

Daylight  Loading  Magazines. — No.  26,396.  “Improvements  in  day¬ 
light  loading  magazines  for  photographic  cameras.”  Thomas 
James  Denny. 

Changing  Boxes. — No.  26,484.  “  Improvements  in  changing  boxes 

for  photographic  apparatus.”  Arthur  Lewis  Adams. 

Cameras. — No.  26,^85.  “  Improvements  in  photographic  cameras.” 

Arthur  Lewis  Adams. 

Shutters. — No.  26,486.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  focal,  plane, 
or  other  roller  blind  shutters  for  photographic  purposes.”  Arthur 
Lewis  Adams. 

Camera  Attachments. — No.  26,505.  “Improvements  in  or  relating 
to  photographic  camera  attachments.”  Thomas  Roche. 

Cameras. — No.  26,540.  “Improvements  in  cameras  for  three-colour 
photography.”  William  Norman  Lascelles  Davidson. 

Cinematograph  Cameras. — No.  26.579.  “  Improvements  in  and  relat¬ 

ing  to  cinematograph  cameras.”  The  British  Mutoscope  and  Bio¬ 
graph  Company,  Ltd.,  and  Joseph  Mason. 

Cameras. — No.  26,645.  “Improvements  in  construction  of  photo¬ 
graphic  cameras  and  their  means  of  attachment  to  stands.”  Henry 
Major. 


The  well-known  Actien-Gesellschaft  fur  Anlin-Fabrikation  of  Berlin 
have  received  the  gold  medal  at  the  International  Exhibition  for 
Photography  and  Graphic  Arts  held  in  Mayence,  1903,  for  their 
Agfa  developers,  unal,  rodinal,  eikonogen,  and  also  for  Agfa  speci¬ 
alities  ;  i.e.,  the  intensifier,  reducer,  neutral  toning  salt,  etc.,  and 
for  Agfa  isolar  plates  and  films.  This  firm  has  now  received  the 
official  information  that  they  are  to  receive  the  highest  award,  namely, 
the  diploma  of  honour  for  their  exhibit  at  the  International  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibition  held  in  St.  Petersburg  last  spring. 

The  Longtcn  and  District  Photographic  Society’s  exhibition  will 
be  held  in  the  Sutherland  Institute,  Stone  Road,  Longton,  fi-om 
February  10th  to  February  13th.  The  judges  will  be  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington,  F.R.P.S.,  and  C.  B.  Keene,  F.R.P.S.  The  following 
are  the  classes: — Open  classes  (for  all  comers).  Silver  and  bronze 
medals  in  each  class.  Each  entry  to  consist  of  one  picture.  1. 
Portraiture,  figure  studies,  animals.  2.  Landscape,  seascape,  river 
scenery.  3.  Architecture  (interior  or  exterior),  flowers,  fruit,  still 
life,  or  any  other  subject  not  included  in  Classes  1  or  2.  4.  Lantern 

slides  (any  subject),  sets  of  six.  Local  class.  Silver  and  bronze 
medals.  Each  entry  to  consist  of  one  picture.  5.  Any  subject. 
Confined  to  residents  within  a.  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Longton. 
Members’  classes.  Silver  and  bronze  medals  in  Classes  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  14,  and  bronze  medals  only  in  Classes  11,  12,  13.  6.  Portraiture, 

figure  studies,  animals.  7.  Landscape,  seascape,  river  scenery.  8. 
Architecture  (interior  or  exterior),  flowers,  fruit,  still  life,  or  any 
other  subject  not  included  in  Classes  6.  7.  10,  11,  12,  13.  9.  En¬ 

largements,  any  subject,  and  by  any  photographic  process.  10.  In¬ 
stantaneous  work,  any  subject.  11.  Photographic  picture  post  cards. 
12.  Stereoscopic  work.  15.  Beginners’  class,  any  subject.  14. 
Lantern  slides  (any  subject),  sets  of  six.  Entry  forms  may  be  had 
from  the  lion,  secretary,  T.  Mottershead,  43,  Stafford  Street,  Longton, 
Staffs. 
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exhibitions. 

- ♦ - 

SOUTHAMPTON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

[From  a  Special  Correspondent.] 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Southampton  Camera  Club  is  being 
held  in  the  admirably  lighted  and  convenient  art  gallery,  Marland 
Place,  Southampton,  from  December  11th  to  19th,  and  is  unquestion¬ 
ably,  both  in  numbers  and  quality  of  work,  the  best  exhibition  held  at 
Southampton.  That  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  co-operative  system 
adopted  by  the  three  premier  South  Coast  clubs  is  indisputable,  as 
the  arrangements  made  by  the  Southsea,  Hove,  and  Southampton 
Societies  to  hold  their  exhibitions  in  such  an  order  that  exhibitors 
may  exhibit  at  each  and  have  their  carriage  paid  between  the  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  have  a  chance  of  winning  a  very  beautiful  award  in  the 
shape  of  a  large-size  silver  plaque,  are  inducements  which  appeal 
to  exhibitors  who  do  not  desire  unnecessary  trouble  and  expense. 
Moreover,  these  three  societies  have  adopted  a  well  designed  and 
beautifully  finished  plaque  as  an  award  instead  of  the  old-fashioned 
circular  medal,  and  the  desire  to  possess  one  of  these  works  of  art 
may  account  for  the  many  well  known  names  which  are  seen  on  every 
page  of  the  superior,  well-got-up  catalogue.  Each  society  also  has 
a  different  set  of  judges,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  the  divergence 
shown  in  the  award  lists.  The  catalogue  shows  that  there  are  847 
entries,  of  which  170  are  in  the  members’  and  the  remainder  in  the 
open  classes. 

Dealing  with  the  members’  classes  first,  we  notice  that  the  silver 
plaque  goes  to  George  Vialls  (48)  for  his  bromide  print  of  “  Across 
the  Bay,”  in  which  the  distance  is  admirably  expressive.  The  silver 
“A.P.”  medal,  presented  by  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  also  goes  to 
this  frame  as  the  best  picture  in  the  members’  classes.  The  bronze 
plaque  goes  to  one  of  the  junior  members  of  the  club.  Mr.  C.  D.  Kay, 
who  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  upon  his  initial  success.  His 
picture  (No.  58),  “  From  Upland  Snows,”  is  of  a  waterfall  rushing 
down  through  the  underwood  of  a  hill  side  on  its  way  to  the  river, 
and  if  the  small  section  of  sky  showing  had  been  obliterated  or  toned 
down  and  the  Avhiteness  of  the  water  at  the  foot  treated  on  somewhat 
identical  lines,  it  is  quite  possible  it  would  have  taken  the  first  place 
in  this  class.  The  certificate  is  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Vialls,  who, 
however,  is  debarred  from  taking  it  by  winning  the  silver  plaque  in 
this  class.  The  picture  is  called  “Four  Ashes”  (46),  and  is  a  fine 
decorative  and  expansive  study  of  four  ash  trees,  which  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of  a  very  attractive  flowery  foreground. 
Singularly  enough,  Mr.  C.  D.  Kay  received  a  hon.  mention  for  his 
frame  (8).  “The  Coming  Storm,”  in  which  a  strong  light  is  seen 
through  the  trees  shining  upon  a  Continental  town,  and  has  a  very 
fine  effect.  Other  pictures  of  note  in  this  class  are  (2)  “  When  Spring 
and  Summer  Meet,”  H.  W.  Miles,  full  of  feeling  and  quality;  (3),  “A 
Corner  on  Southampton  Common,”  Mr.  O'Connor,  which  is  toned  in 
a  most  audacious  manner;  (4)  “A  Tributary  of  the  Hamble,”  F.  M. 
Thompson,  which  shows  excellent  technique,  but  is  too  much  of  the 
“usual”  thing;  (5),  “The  Lily  Pond,”  which  is  far  and  away  the  best 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  Goatcher’s  frames  and  shows  evidences  of  artistic  per¬ 
ception ;  (6),  “Birches,”  by  L.  Besley;  (7),  “The  Dairy  Pasture,”  by 
G  Vialls,  which  runs  his  winning  picture  very  close,  if  the  spotty  light 
showing  through  the  branches  of  the  trees  was  not  so  irritating.  Mrs. 
de  Foubert  has  an  effective  picture  in  “  The  Sunlit  Sea  ”  (12),  which 
however,  is  too  dense  in  the  shadows  to  be  near  perfection ;  her  other 
frame  (15),  “  Evening  on  the  Shannon.”  is  far  and  away  her  best  work, 
and  is  quite  one  of  the  gems  in  this  clas*.  Mr.  C.  C.  Cook  has  a 
poor  thing  in  (13),  “A  Summer  Landscape,”  as  has  G.  F.  E.  Kenny 
in  (25),  “Off  to  the  Fishing  Grounds.”  Arthur  Gibbings  has  a  picture 
full  of  quality  in  No.  27,  “A  Norwegian  Fiord,”  and  H.  W.  Miles, 
“The  Morning  Sun  Long  Shadows  Casts,”  and  “Sunrise,”  show  many 
evidences  of  artistic  treatment  of  every  day  subjects.  Harry  Essex 
(30),  “When  the  Tide  Goes  Out,”  is  the  best  of  this  worker’s  exhibits, 
and  would  have  been  a  capital  shore  study  if  more  luminosity  had 
been  imparted  into  it.  The  best  of  F.  de  Foubert’s  frames  is  “Coast¬ 
guards”  (50)  and  “A  Devonshire  Valley”  (37),  the  latter  of  which 
is  a  beautiful  composition,  combined  with  technical  excellence.  Of 
the  hon.  secretary's  (S.  G.  Kimber)  exhibits  in  this  class  “A  Wood¬ 


land  Pathway”  is  certainly  the  simplest,  and  perhaps  the  best. 
Caddy  shows  a  couple  of  crisp  toned  prints  in  (28)  and  (53),  tl 
latter  of  which  is  somewhat  straggling  in  composition.  The  exhibi 
of  Herbert  Daw  and  A.  C.  Berry  also  claim  recognition. 

The  portraiture  class  is  so  very  poor  that  only  one  award  is  giv 
(76),  “A  Portrait  Study,”  by  C.  C.  Cook,  which  is  a  well  light 
portrait,  and  a  hon.  mention  is  accorded  to  R.  E.  Jurd  for  79,  “T 
Sculptor,”  which  is  a  well  conceived  production  but  of  poor  tecliniqu 
which  Mr.  Jurd  has  attempted  to  remedy  by  very  transparent  hai 
work  on  the  print.  Mr.  M.  O’Connor’s  portrait  studies  in  this  cla 
show  a  great  amount  of  originality,  and  although  neither  of  them  h, 
been  fortunate  enough  to  catch  the  judge’s  eye  they  are  productio 
of  merit,  and  No.  71,  “Vacuna,”  is  quite  one  of  the  best  things 
this  class.  (Mr.  G.  R.  Johnson  shows  a  couple  of  interesting  chi  i 
studies,  but  his  best  work  is  No.  86,  “  A  Rest  by  the  Wayside.” 

67,  “A  Portrait,”  by  Geo.  Fuidge,  this  worker  has  a  very  fine  he. 
portrait,  which  would  certainly  have  run  the  winner  very  dose,  I 
not  beat  it,  if  it  had  been  framed  appropriately.  “The  Pig  Seller 
(78),  by  S.  G.  Kimber,  is  of  the  fuzzy  type,  but  not  without  artisi 
qualities,  and  in  77,  “The  Wash  Up.”  A.  E.  Henley  has  only  ji 
missed  a  really  good  thing.  T.  G.  Ryder’s  only  contribution,  “1 
Shepherd”  (68),  is  not  deficient  in  pictorial  possibilities,  but  t 
figure  is  too  large  for  the  size  of  the  picture.  W.  H.  Trigg’s  (f 
“Dolly”  is  the  best  of  the  worker’s  exhibits,  but  is  far  from  bei 
the  standard  merit  of  this  exhibitor’s  work.  Cecil  Daw  has  a  go 
composition  in  “The  Mason,”  but  it  is  sadly  lacking  in  vigour. 

The  architectural  class  is  the  strongest  in  the  members’  class*) 
containing  hardly  a  second-rate  frame,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  cre< 
to  C.  C.  Cook  that  he  not  only  has  the  silver  plaque  but  is  award  i 
a  certificate  and  hon.  mention  as  well.  There  is  no  question  tbl 
“Winter  Sunshine”  is  the  finest  production  in  this  class.  Thestro 
sunlight  showing  and  penetrating  a  misty  atmosphere  and  lighting 
three  old  arches  at  Netley  Abbey  has  a  high  pictorial  effect,  and 
“A  Doorway,  St.  Albans,”  and  “A  Street  in  Dinan  ”  this  worl 
has  distinctly  scored  ;  and,  in  addition  to  those  already  mention* 
Mr.  Cook  has  also  a  good  thing  in  96,  “  Rue  Damiette,  Rouen.”  3 
A.  E.  Henley  takes  the  bronze  plaque  with  (119)  “Softly  Falls  t 
Evening  Light,”  a  beautifully  lit  interior  of  Christchurch  Abbt 
Mr.  S.  G.  Kimber  receives  a  hon.  mention  for  his  “  Monk’s  Entrant 
a  subject  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  catalogue.  (Mr.  Kimbe 
other  contributions  are  “  A  Priory  Stairway,”  “  The  House  of  Praye 
“  The  Screen,  Winchester,”  and  “  A  Priory  Aisle,”  all  of  which  sh 
good  work  in  toned  platinum.  E.  J.  Evans  shows  two  good  interi 
of  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  L.  Besley,  although  one  of  the  young 
members,  has  made  an  ambitious  and  almost  successful  attempt 
portraying  a  night  scene  of  some  old  archways.  T.  M.  Weaver 
some  particularly  good  work  in  this  class,  showing  a  very  marl 
improvement  upon  his  last  year’s  work,  his  pictures,  111  and  114 
“  The  Close,  Winchester,”  being1  very)  good  architectural  stuc  ■ 
indeed.  C.  Brophy,  G.  Fuidge,  and  W.  J.  Goatcher  show  var  • 
examples  of  good  technique,  and  W.  R.  Kay’s  fine  exhibits  all  s 
careful  selection  of  subject  and  appropriate  lighting;  but  “Ruin 
(130)  is  distinctly  the  best,  and  has  very  conspicuous  merit.  Mr.  G 
Vivian  has  three  good  interiors,  of  which  perhaps  127,  “  The  Mo:  - 
chute  Charity,  Christchurch,”  is  best,  showing  a  very  soft  effect  op 
very  enchanting  piece  of  interior  work.  E.  A.  Sumner’s  “  An  <  1 
Castle  Stairway,”  and  Harry  Essex’s  “Through  an  Archway,  Net,' 
Abbey,”  are  also  worthy  of  recognition. 

The  flower  class  has  very  many  good  things,  and  A.  E.  Henl<  > 
“  A  Rose  Study,”  is  a  very  easy  first,  being  a  very  pictorial  repres 
tation  of  a  spray  of  roses,  treated  in  a  very  delicate  and  pleas  ' 
manner.  His  other  study  of  anemones  is  also  of  .the  highest  ort 
S.  G.  Kimber  secures  the  bronze  plaque  with  a  study  of  “  Chrysant  • 
mums,’’  and  which  the  concentration  of  light  upon  the  blossoms  » 
a  good  effect.  He  also  received  an  hon.  mention  for  his  “  Marguerite 
and  his  “  Pansies  ”  and  “  Narcissi  ”  are  also  good.  Mr.  Cook  takes  * 
certificate  with  his  “  Cherry  Blossom,”  and  amongst  the  other  g1 1 
things  in  this  class  are  M.  O’Connor’s  “Weigalia  Rosia  ”  (147),  wh  1 
fails  from  a  too  irritating  foreground;  Miss  Powell,  who  has  a  g<  & 
thing  in  152,  framed  in  a.  frame  of  her  own  carving;  R.  E.  Ji  > 
“  Study  of  Fruit  ”  (145) ;  and  H.  W.  Miles,  “  Study  of  Sheep.” 
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Jtogether  the  members’  work  is  a  very  distinct  advance  upon  all 
^  vious  efforts,  and  if  more  attention  is  given  to  portraiture  in  the 
n  t  twelve  months  there  is  no  reason  but  to  think  that  the  members’ 
c  ses  will  be  very  strong  indeed. 

’urriing  to  the  open  classes  one  is  bewildered  by  the  magnitude 
t  the  entries,  and  the  fact  that  hardly  a  bad  print  is  visible.  Mrs. 

(  H.  Barton  deservedly  secures  the  award  presented  by  the  three 
s  ieties  for  the  best  average  collective  work  by  any  exhibitor,  and 
i]  ruth  her  series  of  five,  “A  Breton  Girl,”  “The  Awakening,”  “  Ave 
Mia,”  “A  Breton  Boy,”  and  “A'  Country  Girl”  all  show  the  extra- 
o  inary  personality  of  the  producer  in  a  most  eloquent  degree.  To 
s  more  of  these  well  known  works  of  art  would  be  superfluous, 
s  ice  it  to  say  that  of  the  three  exhibitions  the  lady  has  taken  six 
pjues  by  her  work  in  the  portrait  class  alone;  certainly  a  record. 
Mother  well-known  exhibitor,  who  has  stepped  with  one  bound  and 
jarred  a  firm  foothold  in  the  front  rank  of  o>ur  pictorial  workers,  is 
f  J.  Mortimer,  whose  sea  pictures  are  easily  first  in  every  exhibi¬ 
ts,  and  in  this  case  he  not  only  obtains  the  silver  plaque  for  the 
bp  picture  in  the  landscape  and  marine  class,  but  also  deservedly 
tes  the  gold  plaque  for  the  best  picture  in  the  exhibition.  His 
r  frames,  “  In  the  Height  of  the  Storm,”  “  A  Storm  at  Sea,”  and 
re  Winter  of  Life,”  are  also  in  this  capable  worker’s  best  vein. 
lr.  Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  too,  has  an  eminent  series  of  prints,  of 
ck  “Hard  Lines,”  a  picture  of  an  old  horse  trying  to  find  a  few 
y  blades  of  grass  from  a  snowy  field,  secures  the  silver  plaque  in 
s  D. ;  his  “  Summer  Sea  ”  and  “  Her  Tender  Care  ”  also  receive 
ificates  in  the  various  classes.  His  other  snow  scenes  and  portraits, 
icularly  “A  Bridal  Rose,”  securing  the  constant  admiration  of 
tors.  Dr.  Chas.'  F.  Grindrod  has  thirteen  of  his  well-known 
hits,  and  secures  the  first  silver  plaque  in  the  portrait  class  with 
“Portrait  of  Henry  Arbuthnot  Acworth,  C.I.E.,”  a  portrait 
triking  strength  and  tone ;  he  also  receives  a  certificate  for  his 
Worcestershire  River,”  which  is  ■  one  of  his  best-known  works. 
Bj  other  exhibits  are  full  of  merit,  and  eminently  satisfactory, 
is.  Shaw  has  several  good  pictures,  his  architectural  work  being 
icularly  fine ;  but  he  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  winning  the 
lze  plaque  in  Class  A.  with  175,  “  The  River,”  a  picture  of  rare 
ing,  printed  in  ozotype.  D.  M.  Filshill  also  takes  a  certificate 
l  his  (215)  “  Evening,”  a  dramatic  cloud  effect,  which  claims 
ntion  at  once. 

iss  Constance  Ellis’s  work  always  gives  pleasure  to  everyone, 
ail  she  has  sent  the  best  of  her  works  in  “  Extenuating  Circumstance,” 


and  also  for  “  A  Serious 


which  she  receives  a  bronze  plaque, 
ter,”  “Julie  of  Etables,”  and  others. 

rthur  Marshall  has  eleven  exhibits,  all  of  which  show  the 
(atility  of  this  clever  worker,  as  they  comprise  all  classes  of 
si  ects  produced  with  admirable  pictorial  effect,  and  show  that  it 
is  rite  possible  for  one  worker  to  follow  many  kinds  of  subjects  with 
si  ess.  For  his  “  Darkness  unto  Dawn  ”  he  deservedly  obtains  a. 
crifieate,  and  the  other  frames  showing  conspicuous  merit  are  “The 
P  lway  to  the  Church,”  “  My  Little  Dutch,”  “  Frost,”  and  “  Haddon.” 

r.  A.  Clark  has  the  enviable  distinction  of  beating  his  R.P.S. 
m  ailed  picture  with  another  of  his  magnificent  architecture  studies, 
here  Rufus  Sleeps.”  For  poetic  feeling  and  renose  this  would 
h<ertainly  most  difficult  to  beat. 

r.  P.  W.  Crane  wins  yet  another  award  with  his  crypt,  “Mont 
8  Michael,”  a  magnificent  rendering  of  sunlight  streaming  through 
B  window.  Rev.  H.  R.  Campion  has  a  certificate  for  his  well- 
kwn  “Norman  Work — a  Contrast,”  but  it  is  questionable  if  this 
"  her  would  not  have  been  higher  in  the  award  list  if  his  work  had 
H  framed  in  a  better  style.  His  “  Quomodi  Diloxi  ”  is  quite  onfe 
riiebest  things  in  the  exhibition.  F.  J.  Phillips  secures  a  certificate 
w L  his  large  picture,  “The  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Undercroft, 
Gterbury,”  which  has  been  veiy  carefully  selected  and  admirably 
P! luced.  L.  Kough  has  a  good  study  of  a  dog’s  head  in  "Laddie” 
fovhich  he  is  awarded  a  bronze  plaque,  and  W.  Handley’s  certificatea 
ppies”  is  quite  the  best  flower  study  in  the  show, 
r.  J.  H.  Angus,  Miss  C.  E.  Power,  and  H.  J.  Atkinson  arfe  to 
congratulated  upon  whining  their  first  awards  in  such  a  strong 
cl  s  as  E.,  which  is  for  amateurs  who  have  not  previously  received 
aiiward.  J.  B.  Anderson  has  an  original  thing  in  450,  “A  Study 


of  a  Forearm,”  and  F.  W.  Andrew  has  a  pictorial  landscape  of  the 
advanced  fuzzy  type  we  are  accustomed  to  see  from  this  worker  in 
337.  J.  D.  Athey  has  two  good  exhibits,  of  which  167,  “  On  the 
Winding  Wear,”  is  by  far  the  better,  and  Miss  C.  Bacon’s  (298)  “  Swiss 
Mountain,”  R.  Barrett’s  (599)  “  Still  Life  Study,”  and  C.  D.  Baxandall’s 

(380) ,  “In  the  Wood,”  are  all  good  examples  of  unoriginal  work, 

whilst  Miss  E.  M.  Barrens  scores  decidedly  with  her  “Flute  Players” 
(495.  One  of  the  strongest  workers  in  the  landscape  class  is  J.  C. 
Batkin  who  shows  four  frames,  all  of  excellent  merit;  in  fact,  it  is 
questionable  if  there  is  a  superior  in  the  class  for  softness  and  poetic 
feeling  than  in  his  (272)  “The  Flock.”  Mr.  A.  Bedding’s  only  archi¬ 
tectural  study  is  in  his  usual  masterly  manner,  and  B.  H.  Bentley 
has  a  very  clever  portrait  of  a  flying  seagull.  A.  Dawson  Beny  shows 
his  “  Shades  of  Evening,”  which  excited  such  attention  at  the  Royal 
and  Mr.  Graystone  Bird’s  pictures,  although  replete  with  merit, 
do  not  quite  come  up  to  his  previous  efforts.  Arthur  Black  has  a 
good  thing  in  his  “Wayside  Cottage,”  and  F.  W.  Beken’s  yachting 
scenes  are  well  done.  » 

R.  Bourke  has  many  fine  things  in  the  landscape  class,  but  loses 
by  not  confining  the  interest  of  his  pictures  sufficiently,  and  by  the 
colour  of  his  frames  not  contrasting  sufficiently  with  the  prints.  W. 
Bowles’  reproductions  of  stained  glass  windows  are  very  clever,  if 
not  pictorial,  and  J.  E.  Bowmaker  has  a  very  capital  portrait  study 
of  a  good-looking  girl  in  510.  W.  H.  Bullock  has  a  capital  seascape 
in  “The  Shipwreck,”  and  J.  Howard  Burgess’s  “Teasles”  command 
more  than  passing  recognition.  Robert  Burnie’s  “Roses,”  and  both 
of  E.  Clement’s  works,  “Fruit  Study”  and  “  Cript,”  show  great 
capability.  G.  H.  Capper  has  two  frames,  both  of  which  show  strong 
evidence  of  pictorial  treatment,  especially  his  “Winter  Afternoon” 

(381) .  C.  Churchill,  F.R.P.S.,  has  three  good  architectural  studies, 
of  which  (546)  “  A  Ray  of  Sunshine  ”  is  perhaps  the  best.  W. 
Clayden’s  “Misty  Morn,”  full  of  atmosphere  and  feeling,  is  a  grand 
work,  whilst  the  same  worker’s  “  Returning  at  Eve  ”  is  even  better- 
known.  G.  B.  Clifton  sends  two  real  little  gems,  whilst  W.  J. 
Clutterbuck  has  six  exhibits,  not  devoid  of  merit,  but  his  inappro¬ 
priate  tones,  combined  with  the  most  peculiar  subjects,  do  not  appeal 
strongly  to  one’s  picturesque  feelings.  W.  J.  Croall,  F.R.P.S.,  has 
two  works  up  to  his  usual  standard.  Dr.  Crump's  “Passing  Clouds” 
is  distinctly  the  best  of  this  worker’s  four  exhibits.  Douglas  Deeley’s 
“The  Brook”  still  holds  its  own  as  a  piece  of  charming  work.  R. 
White  Ford  has  a  good  interior  of  Winchester  in  No.  571.  Mrs. 
Dumas  sends  four  of  her  best  known  works,  of  which  (346)  “  An 
Autumn  Morning  in  the  Forest”  is  full  of  subtlety  of  feeling  and 
gladness.  G.  S.  Galloway  has  three  first-class  exhibits,  his  “  Gertrude  ” 
(412)  being  one  of  the  best  portrait  studies  of  heads  in  the  gallery. 
Dr.  Grim  shows  a  three-colour  portrait,  which  from  a  technical 
standpoint  is  really  excellent. 

Captain  Haij  also  shows  many  good  tilings,  of  which  his  gum  print 
“Slack  Times”  is  by  far  the  best.  F.  W.  Hicks’  two  frames  are 
deservedly  well  known,  his  “  Breton  Fishing  Girl  ”  having  beautiful 
tones,  and  his  “  Harbour  Bar  ”  (223)  is  an  excellent  object  lesson 
how  to  get  a  pictorial  effect  out  of  the  s-mallest  material.  Chas.  B. 
Howdill  has  two  capable  productions  in  "Forging”  and  “Black¬ 
smith,”  his  colleagues  of  the  Leeds  Camera  Club,  F.  G.  Issod,  and 
the  Messrs.  Ives,  also  show  subjects  carefully  and  capably  dealt  with. 
Fred  Judge  has  four  sterling  exhibits,  of  which  (341)  “  Reflection  ” 
is  the  least  satisfying,  being  of  an  extravagant  nature.  A.  J.  Kay’s 
two  pictures  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  him  (172)  “  Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd”  being  especially  pleasing.  C.  J.  King  has  several 
seascapes,  the  best  being  (284)  “  The  Approaching  Storm.”  W.  R. 
Lathing’s  (273)  is  too  universally  lighted,  but  his  (540)  “  The  Crypt 
Stairway  ”  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  this  well-known  exhibitor  ever 
did.  W.  H.  Lindsay  has  a  good  portrait  in  (499)  “A  Typical  Scotch¬ 
man,”  and  Bernard  J.  Lowe's  (271)  “An  Early  Autumn  Evening.'’ 
although  somewhat  startling  at  first,  grows  into  acceptance  upoii 
acquaintance  F.  C.  McMahon  shows  some  very  large  work,  of  which 
his  “Portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Finlay”  is  the  best.  Barnay  J.  Mitchell 
has  two  good  things  in  (567)  “  Norman  Door,  Glastonbury,”  and  (566) 
Chapter  House  Steps,  Wells,”  and  A.  G.  Peck  also  scores  heavily 
in  his  two  frames  "Off  Scarborough’  ’and  “Evening  on  the  Nile.’’ 
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Of  A.  Peddie’s  work,  No.  497,  “A  Monk’s  Head,”  is  the  better,  and 
has  a  'very  powerful  lighting  effect.  W.  Pickering  also  shows  three 
good  things  his  (512)  “  Old  Bachelor  ”  being  a  very  fine  figure  study. 

O.  G.  Pike’s  bird  studies  are  remarkable,  and  cause  considerable 
attention,  and  Messrs.  A.  and  F.  Read’s  two  exhibits  are  particularly 
fine.  Dr.  Rosenheim  shows  many  pictures,  all  of  which  are  attractive 
in  many  ways.  Perhaps  the  best  is  (248)  “A  Misty  Afternoon,  West¬ 
minster,”  followed  closely  by  (358)  “  The  Windmill,”  and  (362) 
“ Evening,”  and  (459)  “Dreams.”  All  of  this  worker’s  work  is 
uniform,  and  his  collective  exhibits  are  a  very  fine  set  indeed.  John 
Smith  shows  two  good  portraits  in  (485)  “A  Veteran”  and  (465) 
"“An  Old  Salt,”  and  H.  Swaine’s  figures  are  also  remarkably  fine. 
E.  S.  Tardrew  shows  two  exhibits,  of  which  (543)  “  Sunlight  ”  has  an 
extremely  fine  effect  of  sunlight  streaming  in  at  a  cottage  door,  and 
is  quite  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  exhibition.  The  Messrs.  Tom¬ 
linson  also  show  specimens  of  good  work,  of  which  (439)  “From  the 
Sunny  South”  and  (443)  “Whistling  Boy”  are  distinctly  the  best. 
Clias.  E.  Wanless  has  only  one  exhibit  (176),  “A  Silvery  Sunrise,” 
, which  is  a  marvellous  rendering  of  luminous  sunlight  on  the  water 
and  sand.  Miss  A.  B.  Warburg  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Warburg  exhibit 
several  of  their  well-known  works,  the  chief  being  Mr.  Warburg’s 
“House  on  the  Marsh”  and  Miss  Warburg’s  “Whispering  Spring.” 
Captain  Young  has  five  exhibits,  the  best  of  which  is  (577)  “North 
Choir  Aisle,  Christchurch.”  Amongst  those  that  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  particularise  are  W.  L.  Bright,  L.  J.  Steele,  Miss  Helen 
Wooton,  Gilbert  Watson  J.  C.  H.  Wallsprove,  A.  W.  Walburn, 

P.  W.  Ridley,  S.  0.  Black,  W.  P.  Post,  W.  D.  Nithsdale,  W.  T.  H. 
Elsley,  M.  C.  Bower,  A.  Boxall,  M.  H.  Brown,  M.  W.  Cliffe,  E.  H. 
•Davies,  and  S.  Dawe. 

List  of  Awards. 

Members’  Classes. 

Class  J  (Landscape,  River  Scenery,  and  Marine). — 48,  Silver  plaque, 
Across  the  Bay,  Geo.  Vialls ;  58,  bronze  plaque,  From  LTpland  Snows, 
C.  D.  Kay ;  46,  certificate  (debarred),  Four  Ashes,  Geo.  Vialls;  8, 
hon.  mention,  The  Coming  Storm,  C.  D.  Kay. 

Class  K  (Portraiture  and  Figure  Studies). — 76,  Bronze  plaque,  A 
Portrait  Study,  C.  C.  Cook;  79,  hon.  mention,  The  Sculptor,  R.  E. 
Jurd. 

Class  L  (Architecture). — 104,  Silver  plaque,  Winter  Sunshine,  C.  C. 
Cook;  119,  bronze  plaque,  Softly  Falls  the  Evening  Light,  A.  .b. 
Henley;  116,  certificate  (debarred),  A  Doorway,  St.  Albans,  C.  C. 
Cook;  118,  hon.  mention,  Old  Street,  Dinan,  C.  C.  Cook;  125,  hon. 
mention,  The  Monks’  Entrance,  S.  ■G.  Kimber. 

Class  M  (Flowers,  Still  Life,  Animal  Studies,  etc.). — 153,  Silver 
plaque,  A  Rose  Study,  A.  E.  Henley;  154,  bronze  plaque,  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  S.  G.  Kimber ;  137,  certificate,  Cherry  Blossom,  C.  C. 
Cook :  146,  hon.  mention,  Marguerites,  S.  G.  Kimber. 

The  “A.  P.”  silver  medal,  presented  by  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  Esq., 
for  the  best  picture  in  the  Members’  Classes  :  — 48,  Across  the  Bay, 
Geo.  Vialls. 

Gold  plaque,  presented  by  the  Mayor  (Alderman  E.  T.  Wise),  for 
the  best  average  work  in  the  Members’  Classes :  — C.  C.  Cook. 

Open  Classes. 

.  Class  A  (Landscape,  River  Scenery,  and  Marine). — 211,  Silver 
plaque,  A  Wind  Sea,  F.  J.  Mortimer;  175,  bronze  plaque,  The  River, 
Jas.  Shaw;  320, 'certificate,  A  Worcestershire  River,  Dr.  C.  F.  Grind- 
rod;  215,  certificate,  Evening,  D.  M.  Filshill;  335,  certificate,  A 
Summer  Sea,  R.  Eickemeyer,  jun.  > 

Class  B  (Portraiture  and  Figure  Studies). — 457,  Silver  plaque,  Ave 
Maria,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton ;  415,  silver  plaque,  Portrait  of  Harry 
Arbuthnot  Acwotth,  C.I.E.,  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Grindrod ;  386,  bronze 
plaque,  Extenuating  Circumstances,  Miss  Constance  H.  Ellis ;  390, 
certificate,  From  Darkness  unto  Dawn,  Arthur  Marshall ;  528,  certifi¬ 
cate,  Her  Tender  Care,  R.  Eickemeyer,  jun. 

Class  C  (Architecture). — 564,  Silver  plaque,  Where  Rufus  Sleeps, 
W.  A.  Clark;  544,  bronze  plaque  (debarred),  The  Eastern  Crypt, 
Winchester,  W.  A.  Clark;  561,  bronze  plaque,  Crypt  de  l’Aguilon, 
Mount  St.  Michael,  P.  W.  Crave;  552,  certificate,  Norman  Work — A 
Contrast,  Rev.  H.  R.  Campion  ;  551,  certificate,  The  Chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Undercroft,  Canterbury,  F.  J.  Phillips. 

Class  D  (Flowers,  Still  Life,  Animal  Studies,  or  any  other  subject  not 


classified  above). — 632,  Silver  plaque,  Hard  Times,  R.  Eickemey 
juip  ;  i  628,  bronze  plaque,  Laddie,  Lionel  Kough ;  652,  oertifica 
Poppies;  W.  Handley. 

Class  E  (for  amateurs  who  have  not  previously  taken  an  exhibit  j 
award). — 729,  Silver  plaque,  Harvest  Time,  J.  A.  Angus;  666,  bro 
plaque,  Robert  Etheridge,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ,  Miss  C.  E.  Power;  659,  oe 
ficate,  South  Choir  Aisle,  Ely,  G.  H.  Faux;  679,  hon,  mention,  Wbi 
the  Wind  Blows  from  the  Sea,  H.  J.  Atkinson. 

Lantern  Slides. 

Class  F  (Landscape,  River  Scenery,  and  Marine). — 771,  Sil 
plaque.  Threatening  Weather,  J.  Walker;  757,  bronze  plaque,  In 
Height  of  the  Storm,  F.  J.  Mortimer ;  745,  certificate,  Atla,  : 
Breakers,  C.  J.  King. 

•  Class  G  (Portraiture,  Figure  and  Animal  Studies). — 794,  Sil  - 
plaque,  Kathleen,  H.  Wi’d  ;  785,  bronze  plaque,  Larva  of  Pril 
Hawk  Moth,  H.  B.  Bentley;  784,  certificate,  Young  Thrush,  G.  . 
Booth;  795,  hon.  mention,  Water  Ruts,  F.  G.  Tryhorn. 

Class  H  (Architecture,  and  other  subjects  not  included  in  F  and  . 
— 827,  Silver  plaque,  Crypt,  Wells  Cathedral,  E.  R.  Bull;  812,  brc  e 
plaque,  North  Choir  Aisle,  Ely  Cathedral,  F.  Parkinson;  818,  cerl- 
cate,  Roses,  J.  Ludlam ;  820,  hon.  mention,  Street  Scene,  J.  Ludla 

Class  N  (Members’  Class,  any  subject). — 845,  Silver  plaque,  F  - 
ground  Study,  W.  J.  Goatcher ;  841,  bronze  plaque,  Devons  e 
Valley,  F.  de  Foubert ;  846,  certificate,  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses,  A  i. 
Hickley ;  847,  hon.  mention,  Chrysanthemums,  C.  C.  Cook. 

Gold  plaque,  for  best  picture  in  the  Exhibition : — 211,  A  Wind  i, 
F.  J.  Mortimer. 

Special  award  for  the  best  average  exhibits  in  the  Southsea,  H  ;, 
and  Southampton  Exhibitions: — Mrs  G.  A.  Barton. 

We  are  informed  that  in  every  way  the  exhibition  is  an  unqual  d 
success.  The  .slides,  of  which  the  number  is  420,  were  shown  at  ie 
clubroom  on  Monday  evening  last,  and  the  awards  presented  byre 
Mayor  of  Southampton. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

December  11-19. — Southampton.  Hon.  Secretary,  S.  G.  Kin  r, 
“  Oakdene,”  Highfield,  Southampton. 

January  5-9. — Sefton  Park  Photographic  Society.  Particulars  m 
H.  E.  Cubley,  3,  Langdale  Road,  Liverpool. 

Feb.  10-13.— The  Longton  and  District  Photographic  Society.  ’  a. 
secretary,  T.  Mottershead,  43,  Stafford  Street;  Longton,  Staffs. 
February  13th. — The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation,  at  Per. 
February  27  to  March  5. — Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  J- 
ticulars  of  L.  Lloyd,  Hollies,  Church  Road,  Moseley,  Birminghar1 
February  29  to  March  3.— Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  a. 
Secretary,  George  H.  Depledge,  17,  Hazeldene  Road,  Goodm  ;s, 
Chadwell,  Essex. 

-  March  5-12. — Brechin  Photographic  Association.  Hon.  secre  y, 
J.  Kirk,  1,  Infirmary  Street,  Brechin. 

March  9-12.— Nottingham  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Secretary,  A  ur 
Black,  9,  Bowers  Avenue,  Nottingham. 

March  15-17. — Brentford  Photographic  Society. 

March  25  to  April  9.— Northern  Photographic  Exhibition.  n. 
Exhibition  Secretary,  Chas.  F.  Inston,  F.R.P.S.,  25,  South  pn 
Street,  Liverpool. 

April  6-13. — Croydon  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Exhibition  Secre  7, 
C  U.  King,  Hurst  Bank,  Selsdon  Road,  Sanderstead. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association  Camenind 
Cycling  Club,  Mr.  F.  J.  Steadman  of  the  Lumiere  N.A.  Comiy. 
Ltd. ,  demonstrated  the  company’s  process  of  colour  photogr  rj. 
successfully  preparing  two  paper  prints.  A  series  of  slides  pas 
afterwards  passed  through  the  lantern. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Longton  and  District  Photographic  Socie  on 
December  10,  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Dick,  president  of  the  Mane!  ter 
Amateur  Photographic  Society,  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  press 
of  carbon  printing.  The  room  was  crowded,  and  the  demonSti  ion 
was  held  to  be  the  finest  ever  given  in  North  Staffordshire.  The 
lecturer  is  foremost  among  the  exponents  of  the  carbon  process 
lie  spared  no  effort  in  demonstrating  the  artistic  beauties  c 
work. 
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Meetings  of  Societies* 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


West  London  Photo.  Society  .. 
Watford  Photographic  Union.. 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scient.  Soc 

Aberdeen  Photographic  Asso... 
Plymouth  Photographic  Society 
Glasgow  &  W.  of  Scotland  P.  A 
Ilford  and  District  Photo.  Soc. 
Bowes  Park  &  Dist.  Photo.  Soc. 
Oxford  Camera  Club  . 


Burton-on-Trent  Photo.  Society 
Perthshire  Society’  of  Nat.  Scien 


Royal  Photographic  Society . 

Hackney  Photographic  Society 

Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scient.  Soc 
North  Middlesex  Photo.  Society 


Majorca.  Mr.  G.  E.  Thompson. 
f  Lecturettes  by  Members  on  Various 
\  Subjects. 

J  Natural  History  Photographs.  Mr. 
\  G.  T.  Harris. 

I  Toning  and  Mounting  Prints.  Mr.  J. 
\  Milne. 

Members’  Open  Lantern  Evening. 

/  ‘  The  Royal  Mile  ’  The  Castle  to  Holy- 
V  rood.  Illustrated.  Mr.  D.  M'Arthy. 

Stereoscopic  Wotk.  Mr.  E.  A.  Golledge 
I  Progress  of  Photography.  Mr.  R.  Core 
\  Gardner. 

Members’  Lantern  Slide  Competition. 
General  Meeting. 

/  Enlarging  and  Lantern  Slide  Making. 
t  Demonstration. 

/  Combined  Development  and  Fixing 
\  Mr.  T.  Thorne  Baker.  F.C.S. 

/  Some  Humours  of  Photography.  Mr. 

I  H.  W.  Lane. 

Zoological. 

Technical  Meeting. 


DON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Iumber  10th. — Mr.  R.  Beckett  in.  the  chair.  Mr.  Alg.  Brooker, 
o)  the  Brooks  Watson  Daylight  Camera  Company,  showed  the 
hr  changer.  He  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  films  over  dry  plates, 
the  point  of  view  of  a  frequently  moving  man,  the  storage  ques- 
lightness,  etc.  He  showed  a  small  metal  case,  containing  ten 
,  for  use  in  the  Rajar  changer,  and  pointed  out  that  a  good 
uber  could  be  carried  on  the  person  without  inconvenience.  These 
at  are  light  and  air  proof.  The  changer  itself  is  of  very  ingenious 
ruction.  The  film-case  in  inserted  and  secured.  A  thumbscrew 
s  to  draw  away  one  end  of  the  case,  and  the  changer  is  then 
eiy  for  use.  The  films  are  stiff,  and  specially  cut;  ordinary  films 
therefore  of  no  use.  The  action  of  changing  is  simple.  One 
>u  out  a  portion  of  the  changer  which  carries  every  time  all  tne 
h  but  one,  which  engages  with  a  hook,  and  is  left  ready  for 
xsure.  When  all  the  films  are  exposed  (and  one  cannot  expose 
tu  a  second  time  by  accident)  the  cap  is  replaced  on  the  case  by 
a  ng  the  thumbscrew,  and  a  new  batch  of  films  can  be  inserted. 

I  Brooker  also  showed  the  Rajar  camera  fitted  with  the  changer, 
explained  its  features,  which  are  generally  known.  The  changer 
be  fitted  to  almost  any  camera.  The  films  do  not  curl,  but  this 

s  it  due  to  the  use  of  any  coating  of  gelatine  on  the  back.  An 

II  n  of  prints  from  Rajar  changer  negatives  was  passed  round. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

l  EETiNG  of  the  general  committee  was  held  at  51,  Baker  Street, 
V  on  Monday,  December  11th.  Present :  Messrs.  H.  W.  Barnett, 
Bridge,  Alfred  Ellis,  S.  Herbert  Fry,  W.  Grove,  H.  Edmonds 
f ,  Martin  Jacolette,  Percy  Lankester,  L.  Langfier,  A.  Mackie, 
i  S.  Mendelssohn,  Edgar  Scamell,  and  Lang  Sims.  Mr.  Alfred 
1  ,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  president  suggested  that  some  mem- 
l(  of  committee  or  members  might  like  to  prepare  a  paper  for  the 
<  uary  members’  meeting  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Many 
1  he  subjects  which  w- ere  ripe  for  discussion  could  be  more 
i  oughly  sifted  if  their  discussion  were  preceded  by  a  methodical 
t  ‘ment  of  the  case.  Correspondence  read  between  the  hon.  secre- 
a  and  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Hull  Branch,  regarding  the 
c  >n  of  Hud  photographers,  and  in  reference  to  the  “  Oxo  ”  enlarge¬ 
rs  of  Liebig  Extract  of  Meat  Co.  It  appeared  that  the  vigorous 
^jts  of  the  branch  had  practically  caused  the  scheme  to  fail  in  Hull, 
i extremely  amusing  caricature  of  a  free  enlargement  swindle  adver- 
1  nent  appearing  in  “  Judy  ”  was  read,  and  it  was  decided  to 
1  are  a  number  of  copies  for  distribution  among  the  members. 

‘  espondencc  read  with  Mr.  Lafosse,  of  Manchester,  in  reference 
olice-court  proceedings  connected  with  a  free  portrait  swindle. 


1  he  president  said  he  had  taken  the  responsibility  of  authorising 
the  employment  of  a  solicitor  at  the  expense,  not  exceeding  £5,  of 
the  Association.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  case  resolved  itself 
into  one  of  assault,  and  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  Association 
to  intervene.  Letter  read  from  a  member  who  had  asked  advice  some 
time  ago  regarding  law  proceedings  which  were  being  taken  against 
him,  to  oblige  him  to  give  up  negatives  taken  by  him.  The  letter 
was  to  the  effect  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  had  been  come 
to  A  letter,  asking  advice  on  the  same  subject,  from  another  member 
was  read  and  the  reply  thereto.  Letter  read  from  a  member  an¬ 
nouncing  a  successful  action  in  the  Irish  Courts  against  an  infringer 
of  his  copyright.  A  long  discussion  took  place  on  the  commission 
allowable  to  Press  agencies,  etc.,  and  was  adjourned.  Several  letters 
were  read  to  the  effect  that  the  advice  given  by  the  committee  had 
been  followed  with  satisfactory  results. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  Camera  Club  members,  while  they  may  all  be  supposed  to  take 
a  particular  interest  in  photography,  are  drawn  from  all  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  the  hon.  secretary.  mindful  of  this  important  fact,  is 
careful  not  to  choose  lecturers  for  the  popular  Monday  and  Thursday 
evenings’  entertainments  who  will  harp  on  one  string.  If  the  club 
members  and  the  lecturers  talked  nothing  but  "shop,”  i.e. ,  photo¬ 
graphy,  the  club  would  very  soon  dwindle  down  to  a  select  company 
of  enthusiasts  and  faddists.  And  so  it  has  come  about  that  for  nearly 
two  weeks  past  photography  has  had  a  holiday  so  far  as  the  lectures, 
are  concerned,  if  we  except  the  circumstance  that  subjects  not  photo¬ 
graphic  have  been  illustrated  by  the  camera  and  lantern.  And' 
although  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  custom  to  give  space  to  a  review 
of  travel,  lectures,  and  the  like,  it  may  be  interesting,  if  we  place 
on  record  in  a  brief  manner,  the  proceedings  of  the  club.  On  the 
7th  instant  the  Rev.  Wilfred  Abbot  showed  a  number  of  photographs 
which  he  had  taken  in  New  Guinea  during  an  eighteen  months’  resi¬ 
dence  there  as  a  missionary.  The  account  of  Iris  life  amid  crocodiles 
and  cannibals  was  most  interesting,  and  he  told  of  many  hairbreadth 
escapes  from  being  killed  and  cooked.  On  the  following  Thursday 
Mr.  F.  E.  Cooper  gave  a  discourse  of  quite  another  kind,  his  subject 
being  “Some  Methods  of  Bridge  Construction.”  When  first  asked  to. 
lecture  at  the  club  he  asked  himself  xvlrat  possible  connection  there 
could  be  between  bridges  and  photography,  and  he  had  upon  con¬ 
sideration  found  that  there  was  a  very  close  connection  indeed. 
Engineers  generally,  he  said,  were  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  photographer,  for  by  the  aid  of  the  camera  the  daily  progress 
of  great  engineering  works  could  be  illustrated  and  recorded  in  a 
manner  possible  by  no  other  means.  Dir.  Cooper  certainly  proved 
his  case  by  the  excellent  photographs  which  he  threw  upon  the 
lantern  screen,  by  which  the  gradual  growth  of  some  of  the  largest 
bridges  in  the  world  could  be  appreciated.  By  the  aid  of  modern 
appliances — such  as  the  hydraulic  ram  and  the  derrick — monster 
bridges  are  put  up  in  a  mere  fraction  of  the  time  that  much  smaller 
erections  took  to  construct  only  a  few  years  ago.  One  case  was 
cited  and  illustrated  in  which  a  single  derrick  put  one  thousand  tons 
of  dressed  stone  in  place  in  the  short  space  of  nine  days.  Dir.  Cooper 
was  the  engineer  in  charge  during  the  construction  of  the  Forth 
Bridge,  which  he  described  as  the  most  mighty  work  ever  carried 
out  by  human  agency.  The  construction  of  the  cantilevers,  the  way 
in  which  they  were  gradually  built  out  on  either  side,  until  the  fateful 
moment  when  tire  two  halves  of  the  mighty  structure  met  in  mid  air. 
with  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  gap  to  share  between  them  was 
described  in  an  interesting  and  chatty  manner,  while  every  point 
was  made  clear  by  photographs.  In  some  of  these  pictures  the  work¬ 
men  on  ladders,  and  platforms,  perched  more  than  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  looked  like  specks  against  the  sky. 
An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  lecture,  and  many  questions 
were  asked  as  to  difficulties  which  arose  during  the  erection  of  the 
Forth  Bridge,  with  regard  to  expansion  by  solar  heat,  risk  of  rust 
to  the  steel  work,  wind  pressure,  etc.  These  questions  were  evidence 
that  the  audience  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  lecture,  a  further 
proof  of  which  was  seen  in  the  cordial  vote  of  thanks  given  to  Dir. 
Cooper . 
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>  CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

If  is  now  some  years  since  that  Mr.  Packham,  a  valued  member  of 
the  Club,  read  a  paper  on  the  gum  bichromate  process,  and  produced 
results  of  great  technical  excellence,  having  regard  to  the  medium 
lie  was  working  in.  On  Wednesday,  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  Hugh  Allen 
again  brought  forward  the  subject  before  his  fellow-members.  In  one 
respect  the  aim  of  the  two  experimentalists  was  identical — namely, 
to  produce  prints  of  good  gradation  and  detail  by  mechanical  develop¬ 
ment  only,  but  here  the  resemblance  to  a  large  extent  ceases.  Mr. 
Packham  saturated  the  paper  with  bichromate  of  potash,  dried  it, 
and  coated  with  gum  and  pigment  spread  thinly.  Mr.  Allen  adverts 
to  the  older  method,  and  incorporates  the  salt,  gum,  and  pigment, 
and  (as  an  essential  point)  coats  the  paper  with  the  mixture  to  a 
thickness  which  is  considerably  greater  than  has  hitherto  been  custo¬ 
mary.  This  at  first  sight  might  seem  theoretically  unsound,  but  it 
works,  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  present  familiar  with  the  process, 
Mr.  Allen’s  prints — so  far  as  detail  and  gradation  went — had  seldom, 
if  ever,  been  excelled.  This  as  may  be ;  but,  to  record  actual  matter 
of  fact,  the  prints  in  these  respects  certainly  compared  favourably 
with  carbon  prints  pulled  from  the  same  negative  when  laid  side  by 
side  and  inspected  at  a  correct  viewing  distance,  and  this  without 
losing  the  softness  of  outline  and  unobtrusiveness  of  detail  which 
are  the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  a  gum  print. 

Mr.  Allen’s  gum  film  is  saturated  with  bichromate  of  potash,  and 
the  amount  of  pigment  is  kept  as  low  as  is  sufficient  to  adequately 
render  the  shadows,  any  excess  of  pigment  being  detrimental  to 
gradation.  The  large  amount  of  bichromate  stain  present,  Mr.  Allen 
stated,  offers  considerable  resistance  to  light,  thereby  increasing  the 
latitude  in  printing  to  such  an  extent  that  negatives  presenting  con¬ 
trasts  as  would  render  them  unsuitable  in  the  ordinary  way  might 
be  printed  from  with  success,  without  any  portion  of  the  film  be¬ 
coming  insoluble.  This  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  frictional 
development  (though  it  may  be  employed,  if  desired),  and  the  print 
is  allowed  to  develop  automatically  in  water,  face  downwards.  Three 
changes  are  given  to  avoid  any  staining  of  the  paper,  and  there  is 
then  no  necessity  to  employ  a  subsequent  alum  bath.  Any  suitable 
paper  can  be  used.  Whatman’s  N.  surface  is  good,  also  Rive's  car¬ 
toon  paper,  sold  at  2£d.  a  yard,  31in.  wide. 

It  is  necessary  to  first  size  the  paper.  Mr.  Allen’s  formula  is  as 
follows: — Gelatine,  l^dr.  ;  cold  water,  8oz.  ;  allow  to  swell,  and  then 
melt  by  gentle  heat.  When  melted  add  glacial  acetic  acid,  30  minims. 
If  cloudy,  filter  while  hot.  Finally,  add  l^oz.  of  saturated  alum 
solution.  This  is  applied  warm,  with  a  flannel  pad ;  with  rough 
papers  two  or  three  coats  are  advisable.  The  pigments  that  may  be 
used  are  various  and  well  known.  They  must  undergo  no  chemical 
reaction  with  the  bichromate  salts,  nor  must  they  be  truly  soluble  in 
water,  or  they  will  run  and  stain.  Powder  colours  are  in  every  way 
suitable,  and  they  can,  if  desired,  be  tempered  with  those  of  the 
artist  colourman’s  sold  in  tubes.  Black  is  the  easiest  pigment  to 
start  with,  and  Mr.  Allen  preferred  vegetable  to  lamp  black.  The 
•gum  mixture  is  as  follows: — Hot  water,  6dr.  ;  stir  in  powdered 
pot.  bichromate,  30  grains.  When  dissolved,  add  Turkey  gum, 
90  grains;  pigment  q.s.,  or,  say,  vegetable  black,  2  grains.  The 
gum  should  be  crushed,  but  not  too  finely,  or  solution  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  It  will  thus  be  seen  the  solution  is  rich  in  gum. 

The  somewhat  expensive  softening  brush  is  dispensed  with.  For 
coating  Mr.  Allen  uses  a  badger-hair  tooth-brush,  with  all  its  rows 
of  hair  cut  away  except  one.  It  also  in  itself  fulfils  the  office  of 
softener.  Owing  to  the  preponderance  of  gum  in  the  mixture,  plenty 
of  time  is  allowed  for  “  smoothing  down,”  which  is  effected  in  the 
usual  way  by  repeatedly  reversing  the  direction  of  the  brush¬ 
strokes. 

During  the  evening  Mr.  Allen  went  very  fully  and  lucidly  into 
the  theoretical  considerations  underlying  the  subject  in  hand,  and 
its  essential  differences  as  compared  with  carbon  and  other  printing 
processes,  which  space  alone  compels  us  to  omit.  Amongst  the 
many  practical  points  raised  by  Mr.  Allen,  it  was  stated  that  the 
intensity  of  the  printing  light  was  an  important  factor.  In  winter, 
owing  to  the  lact  of  light  penetration,  good  results  were  not  so 
easily  obtained.  When  the  light  was  poor,  an  excess  of  pigment 
-diould  therefore  be  carefully  guarded  against.  Smooth  papers,  as 
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a  rule,  inclined  to  good  gradations  and  soft  results ;  rough  paj  i 
to  contrast,  and  a  possib’e  loss  of  detail  in  the  high  lights.  If  cl 
trast  was  desired,  it  might  be  increased  by  slow  printing,  full  ex 
sure,  using  rough-surface  paper,  and  a  quick  development  in  i- 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  if  softness  was  an  object,  printing  mi;- 
be  carried  on  in  direct  sunlight,  with  a  minimum  exposure,  folio-  [ 
by  a  slow  development  in  cold  water.  Employing  smooth  pap, 
as  just  stated,  also  assisted  in  the  same  direction.  Exposure  i 
every  instance  should  be  so  regulated  that  no  part  of  the  pigmer  1 
gum  should  be  rendered  insoluble.  If  this  was  neglected  coal  r 
marks  would  probably  become  manifest,  and  spoil  the  print. 

Mr.  Allen  himself  used  an  actinometer  of  home  construction  v  i 
every  satisfaction. 


CROYDON  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIEC. 
A  demonstration  of  the  Rajar  system  of  chang  ng  was  given  j 
Mr.  Brooker,  representing  the  Brooks-Watson  Co.,  before  the  ph  - 
graphic  section  of  the  above  society  on  Friday  evening.  He  explai  1 
that  the  films  employed  in  this  system  were  thick  and  non-curb, 
and  were  used  without  any  sheath  or  cardboard  whatever.  T  ; 
were  also  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  were  perf orated  at  one  end  ) 
the  right  and  left  alternately,  with  small  round  holes  in  which  lije 
hcoks  engaged,  ensuring  that  only  one  film  could  be  used  at  a  til. 
The  films  being  naked  necessitated,  of  course,  that  something  sh(ji 
protect  the  films  exposed  and  non-exposed  from  the  one  ready  'r 
exposure.  This  w'as  done  by  a  separator,  and  the  changing  sys  a 
passed  the  film  to  be  exposed  from  one  side  of  this  to  the  ofc’r. 
This  was  done  with  simplicity  and  certainty  by  pulling  out  |e 
changer  and  pushing  it  in  again,  which  brought  the  first  film  forvji 
and  returned  the  exposed  one  to  the  back  of  the  apparatus.  W  n 
all  the  films  had  been  exposed,  the  changer  refused  to  act,  co  [■- 
quently  there  was  no  chance  of  double  exposures.  The  films  Tie 
put  up  in  packets  of  ten,  and  being  naked  took  up  but  very  1  e 
room;  indeed,  the  packet  was  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ’0 
that  several  could  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  the  films  coulcie 
taken  out,  and  a  fresh  packet  put  in  in  the  full  light  of  day.  e 
films  could  also  be  removed,  and  focussing  done  on  the  ground  g  ;s 
in  the  usual  way,  if  desired.  The  changer  could  be  adapted  to  ah  jit 
any  make  of  camera,  and  Mr.  Brooker  showed  it  attached  t  a 
camera  made  by  his  company,  and  also  to  one  of  Shew’s  Xit  Can  i- 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Brooker  for  his  very  1  d 
explanation. 


ILFORD  AND  DISTRICT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  society  was  founded  on  November  17th  and  December  1, 
1S02,  and  the  first  meeting  was  held  on  December  8th  of  the  ie 
year.  The  lecture  programme  was  opened  by  Mr.  A.  Bedding 
the  Borough  Poly.,  with  a  lantern  lecture.  The  hon.  secretar  in 
his  annual  report,  says: — “Our  membership  roll  stands  at  ie 
present  time  at  exactly  100,  but  from  that  number  we  must  d  ct 
21  who  have  not  paid  their  subscription.  Three  of  these  21  a>  in 
my  mind,  doubtful,  and  I  fully  expect  that  we  shall  eventually  >re 
them  pay  up.  We  have  thus  a  paying  membership,  79  meir.  p, 
not,  I  venture  to  think,  a  bad  year’s  membership  for  a  first-yea  Id 
society.  Considering  the  age  of  the  society,  I  think  the  men 
have  come  to  the  front  fairly  well,  for  have  we  not  been  favo  ? 
with  lectures  by  members:  Rotherham,  two;  Lockington;  Bijd, 
twro ;  Beal,  two;  Haslam;  whilst  your  humble  servant,  the 
secretary,  has  had  some  four  or  five  innings.  He  has  lost  cc 
Not  a  bad  list  of  members’  work,  you  say;  No;  but  I  should 
a  better  one.  You  can  do  it  if  you  will;  and,  what  is  more, nn 
know  it.  Will  you?  What  I  personally  should  like,  and  I  be ' e 
your  committee  share  my  views,  is  one  evening  per  month  set 
for  members,  and  I  should  like  the  special  nights  filled  by  mem 
Do  I  ask  too  much?  I  hope  not,  because  the  platform  woi 
members  forms  that  essential  element  of  social  life,  the  interch 
of  ideas  and  methods.  The  thanks  of  the  society  are  specially 
to  Mr.  Hornby  for  his  heavy  work  at  the  lantern. 


ue 


The  attendance  has  been  upon  the  whole  very  satisfactory 
verage  being  36.26,  the  highest  being  76,  and  the  lowest  16.  Nee 
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t  iT,  high-water  mark  was  reached  upon  a  lantern,  night,  and  here 
t  me  say,  I  should  like  to  see  a  better  attendance  upon  our 
J  nical  nights.  These  are  the  nights  when  one  can  gain  real 
,  1  information.  They  may  appear  at  the  time  somewhat  dry, 
J  the  information  is.  given,  and  is  to.  be  gained.  Will  you  take  the 

J  ? 

conclusion,  let  me  urge  upon  you  the  fact  that  you  must  not 
your  energies  flag.  The  society  has  had  a  good  start,  is  in  a 
thy  condition,  but,  remember,  its  continued  success  and  use- 
ess  depends  upon  the  working  of  each  member,  and  largely  upon 
principle  of  give  and  take  to  one  another.”  The  following  officers 
.  0  elected  for  the  corning  year: — President,  W.  W.  Beal;  vice- 
ddents,  Messrs.  F.  J.  Brand,  E.  R.  Fvson,  W.  A.  Locks,  W. 
•tin,  A.  R.  Mann,  Barnes,  W.  S.  Whitelaw,  Geo.  Haslam,  Rev. 
ell,  W.  J.  Whorewood  ;  committee,  Messrs.  Aldous,  Cole,  C.  G. 
?s,  Hall,  Rotherham,  Perrett,  Radford,  and  Williams ;  Lanternist, 
1  Hornby ;  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer,  Ernest  Human ;  assistant 
;  secretary,  Mrs.  Ernest  Human. 


,he  first  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Scottish  National  Photographic 
m,  promoted  by  the  Scottish  Photographic  Federation,  will  be 
[  in  the  Sandeman  Art  Gallery,  Perth,  from  February  13th  to 
i,  particulars  cf  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  exhibition 
:etarv.  Alex.  Mackenzie,  42,  Scott  Street,  Perth. 
og  Prevention. — A  fortnight  ago  we  alluded  to  the  proposal  of 
Oliver  Lodge  to  disperse  fog  by  electricity  and  the  benefit  it 
;  lit  he  to  photographers  if  it  were  practicable.  The  following 
: espondence  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  “Standard”  one  day 
week  : — 43ir, — Being  greatly  interested  in  the  statements  recently 
i.e  in  the  columns-  of  the  public  Press  that  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  had 
iavered  a  means  of  dissipating  fog  by  electrical  discharges  from 
its,  I  wrote  asking  him  to  give  me  some  information  as  to  the 
( ntial  and  amount  of  electricity  necessary  to  effect  this  result, 
t  particularly  whether  it  Would  be  possible  to  devise  an  arrange- 
lt  applicable  to  street  arc  lamps,  so  as  to  enable  electricity  to  be 
iharged  at  a  large  number  of  points  in  situations  likely  to  be 
ductive  of  most  benefit.  He  was  good  enough  to  send  me  the 
rosed  reply,  which,  as  the  subject  is  of  such  importance,  and 
i  information  coming  from  so  eminent  an  authority  must  be  of 
Aral  interest,  I  venture  to  place  before  you. — I  am.  sir,  your 
1  lient  servant,  J.  W.  Bradley,  M.I.Mech.E.,  31,  Buckingham 
il,  S.W.,  December  5.  (Copy).  The  University,  Birmingham, 
lumber  4.  My  dear  Sir, — A  our  suggestion  seems  a  practical  one, 
i  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  something  of  that  kind  could 
e  one.  The  difficulty  is  the  insulation.  If  that  could  be  guaranteed 
h  matter  would  be  comparatively  easy  ;  but  the  potential  is  ex- 
nely  high,  say  100,000  volts.  The  quantity  is  next  to  nothing, 
i  very  little  power  is  sufficient,  if  only  cne  could  avoid  leakage. 
Ie  you  any  ideas  on  this  subject?  I  can  tell  you  the  kind  of 
d  lators  that  we  employed  for  the  single  mast  that  I  used  in 
j  rpool,  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  try  to  distribute  it  over 
i  imber  cf  street  lamps.  It  is  a  matter  very  well  worth  considera- 
•i ,  however,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  your  attention  is  called 
che  matter.  In  the  Liverpool  experiment  I  was  using  a  potential 
)i  er  than  100,000  volts ;  one  could  take  sparks  4in.  long.  But  a 
5<|l  deal  smaller  voltage  would  do  if  there  are  walls  or  other 
iihed  surfaces  in  the  neighbourhood.  For  a  lofty  isolated  mast 

I  potential  must  be  higher,  in  order  to  secure  adequate  discharge. 
M  view,  of  course,  is  that  a  town  fog  ought  not  to  be  produced  : 
h  it  is  very  extravagant  of  a  community  to  go  to  the  double 
aLnse,  first  of  producing  a  fog  by  incomplete  combustion,  and  next 
duping  with  it.  But  inasmuch  as  combustion  reform  will  take 
Jcp  time,  and  meanwhile  fogs  are  a  nuisance,  it  is  quite  possible 
d  something  temporary  ought  to  be  done  even  in  a  town.  Fogs 
djsa  and  in  harbours  come  in  a  different  category,  and  it  is  quite 
'I'opriate  to  attempt  to  deal  with  them.  There  is,  however,  no 
ftp  difficulty  in  dealing  with  one  than  with  anotner,  and,  in  fact, 
d  thicker  the  fcg  the  more  easily  it  is  dealt  with,  if  only  adequate 

II  ngements  are  made  for  the  genuine  supply  of  electricity  into 
tl air.— Yours  faithfully,  (Signed)  Oliver  Lodge.  J.  Bradley, 


Commercial  §  Cegal  Intelligence 


Messrs.  Rae  Brothers,  photographic  dealers  and  opticians,  134, 
St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow,  have  added  another  branch  to  their 
business,  premises  having  been  :e cured,  at  33,  Hamilton  Street, 
Greenock.  These  have  been  refitted  in  the  most  modern 
manner.  A  special  room  for  eyesight-testing  has  been  arranged, 
and  is  replete  with  the  latest  scientific  apparatus  and  charts.  In 
addition,  the  firm  have  provided  a  dark  room,  and  liave  a  complete 
stock  of  photographic  ar.d  lantern  gcods.  Lantern  and  kinemato- 
graphie  exhibitions  will  also  be  undertaken  from  this  branch,  and 
a  series  of  lantern  slides  on  all  subjects  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
customers  for  sale  or  hire. 

Alleged  Photo  Frauds. — At  the  Marlborough  Street  Police  Court, 
on  December  11th,  William  John  Jones,  29,  described  as  a  traveller, 
of  Oxford  Road1,  Reading,  was  charged  with  obtaining  by  fraud  4s. 
and  3s.  respectively  from  Annie  Harris  and  Sissie  Rosenberg, 
tailoresses,  employed  in  Greek  Street,  Soho.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
prisoner  represented  himself  to  he  a  canvasser  to  a  photographic 
firm  in  Oxford  Street,  and  collected  the  sums  in  question  on  the 
promise  that  photographs  of  the  girls  would  be  taken.  When  they 
presented  themselves  at  the  firm’s  premises  with  that  view  the 
photographer  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  transactions.  In  defence, 
the  prisoner  said  on  oath  that  he  was  in  good  employment  with 
a  firm  in  Regent  Street,  and  could  give  a  perfect  explanation  of  his 
conduct.  The  young  women  must  have  gone  to  the  wrong  photo¬ 
graphers.  Detective  Sergeant  Duggan  said  the  accused  had  been 
previously  convicted.  Mr.  Hopkins  committed  the  prisoner  for 
trial. 

Last  week,  at  Manchester  City  Police  Court,  Bernard  Haliner, 
Granville  Street,  Chorl ton- on-Mcd lock ;  Walter  Miller,  Halston  Street, 
Hulme;  and  Arthur  Holt,  Grafton  Street,  Chorlton-on-Medlock 
were  charged  with  disorderly  conduct  and  an  assault  on  two  police- 
officers.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  prosecuting  solicitor, 
Mr.  Hockin,  prisoners  were  connected  with  a  firm  which  carried 
on  business  at  73,  Shakespeare  Street,  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  under 
the  style  of  the  “  Empire  Art  Company,”  the  business  of  which 
consisted  of  enlarging  photographs,  and  they  were  charged  with 
disorderly  conduct  and  with  assaulting  Inspector  Thomson  and  oer- 
geant  Pearce,  of  the  Cheshire  Constabulary,  and  with  damaging 
the  clothes  of  the  officers  named.  Complaints  had  been  made  as  to 
the  company,  one  of  these  being  by  Mrs.  Williams,  who  alleged  that 
a  photograph  belonging  to  her  had  been  detained.  She  applied  for 
a  summons  to  the  County  Bench.  They  expressed  their  inability  to 
grant  a  summons  against  an  unregistered  limited  company,  but, 
promising  to  assist  the  lady,  they  instructed  the  police  to  make 
inquiries.  In  pursuit  of  these  inquiries,  the  police  officers,  along 
with  Mrs.  Williams  and  her  daughter,  called  at  the  Shakespeare 
Street  premises.  Mrs.  Williams  demanded  the  return  of  her  photo¬ 
graph,  which  she  said  had  been  sent  three  months  before  to  be  en¬ 
larged.  The  defendant  Miller  and  a  young  lady  pretended  to  make 
a  search  for  the  photo.  They  were,  however,  unable  to  find  it, 
but  the  enlargement  was  produced,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  upon  her  own 
responsibility,  said  she  would  take  that  with  her,  and  keep  it  until 
the  original  was  found.  They  were  leaving  the  premises  when  the 
three  men  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  a  scuffle  took  place,  in 
which  the  officers  were  assaulted.  They  also  accused  the  officers 
of  stealing  the  photo.  The  assault  was  subsequently  renewed  in  the 
street,  but  with  the  assistance  of  two  other  constables  the  prisoners 
were  taken  into  custody.  After  hearing  the  evidence  for  the  defence, 
Haliner  and  Holt  were  fined  40s.  and  costs,  and  Miller  20s.  and  costs, 
or  fourteen  days. 

Re  Edwin  Hargreaves,  16,  Sarah  Ellen  Street,  Blackburn,  lately 
residing  at  Hawthorn  Villa,  Wiltshire,  and  carrying  on  bus:ness 
as  a  photographer  at  Sudell  Cross,  Blackburn. — The  abova-na-ned 
debtor  appeared  for  his  adjourned  public  examination,  at  ‘he  Black¬ 
burn  County  Court,  on  October  9th,  before  the  Registrar.  The 
summary  of  accounts  filed  by  the  debtor  showed  liabilities  amount¬ 
ing  to  £922  0s.  8d. ,  of  which  £444  5s.  8d.  were  expired  to  rank. 
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and,  there  being  no  assets,  the  latter  sum  represented  the  amount  of 
the  deficiency.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Taylor,  debtor  said  he  staited 
business  in  1896,  and  from  then  to  the  time  the  deed  of  assign¬ 
ment  was  executed  his  business  gradually  increased.  Shortly  before 
the  execution  he  started  a  business  in  enlarging,  and  he  expected 
that  undertaking  to  bring  in  a  good  income.  The  business,  however, 
dropped  just  prior  to  when  Mr.  Waterworth  (the  trustee)  seized. 
At  the  first  interview  he  had  with  the  latter  it  was  not  decided 
that  there  should  be  an  assignment.  The  matter  was  discussed,  and 
debtor  told  him  how  he  stood.  Mr.  Waterworth  thereupon  said 
the  best  thing  would  be  to  endeavour  to  make  a  private  arrange¬ 
ment  with  his  creditors.  A  few  days  afterwards  debtor  went  to 
Mr.  Waterworth’s.  office,  taking  with  him  a  list  of  his  creditors.  He 
could  not  remember  whether  he  took  with  him  his  stock-book  or  an 
abstract  of  his  assets  and  liabilities.  Did  you  take  any  book  down 
at  all? — I  cannot  remember.  In  this  statement  (produced)  you  say 
Mr.  Waterworth  took  this  item  of  £450  from  the  stock.  That  is  not 
true? — He  went  through  the  stock.  That  is  not  true  that  he  took 
£450  from  the  stock? — I  don’t  think  that  is  true.  In  the  course  of 
further  cross-examination,  the  Registrar  expressed  his  opinion  that 
debtor  was  practically  trying  to  throw  the  whole  blame  on  the 
trustee.  Mr.  Taylor  next  questioned  debtor  as  to  certain  claims 
against  him,  one  being  for  £677  by  Mr.  Porter.  Asked 
if  he  could  swear  that  Mr.  Waterworth  knew  anything 
about  this  claim  when  he  took  possession,  debtor  replied  that  he 
told  him  of  the  matter,  but  did  not  mention  the  amount,  not  think¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  do  so.  Mr.  Backhouse  explained  that  of  the 
£677,  £447  was  fully  secured,  and  the  remaining  £200  was  a  claim 
by  debtor’s  mother,  who  had  since  withdrawn  it,  and  did  not  even 
now  claim  under  the  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Taylor  (to  debtor)  :  Did  you 
tell  Mr.  Waterworth  there  was  a  claim  for  £400  by  your 
father-in-law? — No;  I  did  not  tell  him  the  amount.  Did  you  tell 
him  there  was  a  claim  for  £200  odd  by  your  mother? — The  £200 
is  part  of  the  £600.  Under  that  deed  you  knew  you  had  to  pay 
all  your  creditors,  did  you  not? — Yes.  Then  why  did  you  not  dis¬ 
close  them  all? — He  knew  of  them.  Mr.  Backhouse  thought  he 
was  entitled  to  say,  on  debtor’s  behalf,  that  these  claims  were  only 
put  in  after  seizure  by  Mr.  Waterworth  under  the  deed  of  assign¬ 
ment.  The  Registrar  said  little  c-ould  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
debtor,  who  was  not  the  greenhorn  Mr.  Backhouse  would  suggest. 
Mr.  Backhouse  said  he  did  not  wish  to  suggest  anything  at  all. 
The  Court  was  well  able  to  judge  for  itself  what  the  man  was. 
Mr.  Taylor  next  elicited  from  debtor  that  an  item  of  £190  in  con¬ 
nection  with  furniture  claimed  by  his  wife  was  put  in  a  state¬ 
ment  furnished  by  him  as  being  the  value  of  the  furniture  belonging 
to  himself.  The  Registrar  :  Why  was  that  included  in  your  assets? — 
It  was  carelessness,  sir.  Was  it  not  a  lie  that  you  stated  to  the 
trustee? — Well,  it  was  not  an  intentional  lie.  It  was  included  in 
the  value  of  furniture  by  mistake.  Debtor  next  stated,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Taylor,  that  he  thought  he  was  making  a  profit  as  late  as 
1899.  Mr.  Taylor  then  produced  information  supplied  by  the  debtor 
to  the  income-tax  authorities,  showing  that  his  loss  for  the  year  ending 
July  1st,  1898,  was  £361 ;  July,  1899,  £179  ;  and  July,  1900,  £146  ;  and 
debtor  explained  that  the  accounts  did  not  show  a  profit,  because  he 
had  repaid  a  portion  of  the  capital  borrowed  out  of  profits.  The 
Registrar  said  the  debtor  had  contradicted  himself  so  often  that  he 
could  not  believe  all  he  said.  The  suggestion  he  threw  out  to  Mr. 
Taylor  to  consider  was  whether  Mr.  Waterworth  had  any  power 
to  carry  on  the  business  under  the  deed  of  assignment  that  had 
been  executed.  The  Official  Receiver  said  further  proceedings  would 
have  to  be  taken  in  the  matter,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  put  any 
further  questions  to  the  debtor  until  the  next  sitting  of  the  Court. 
The  examination  was  accordingly  ordered  to  be  adjourned  until 
February,  and  in  the  meantime  debtor  was  ordered  to  file  a  profit 
and  loss  account  for  the  years  1898,  1899,  and  1900.  This  the 
debtor  promised  to  do  before  the  next  hearing. 


At  a  technical  meeting  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  to  be 
held  on  Tuesday  next,  December  22nd,  at  66,  Russell  Square, 
London,  W.C.,  Mr.  T.  Thorne  Baker  will  deliver  a  lecture  on 
“Combined  Development  and  Fixing,”  at  8  p.m. 


Correspondence. 

***  Correspondents  should  n,  ver  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addreu,  j 
the  writers  are  given. 

^  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  J  or  the  opinions  expressed  bi  ? 
correspondents. 


SINGLE  SLANT  STUDIOS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  “  Hehc  ”  in  British  Journal  of  j, 
inst,  I  am  making  a  nice  light  studio,  length  15ft.,  with  a  wii  w 
without  slant,  lift,  by  6ft.  high.  I  have  another  studio,  with  r 
oi  glass  at  the  top  and  side,  which  I  do  not  use,  as  it  is  not  i  ;0 
convenient  a  position.  The  difference  in  making,  is  that  the  side  it 
studio  requires  three  times  the  exposure  with  a  reflector,  and  n<  [y 
four  times  the  exposure  -without  the  reflector.  But  this  side  it 
studio  was  not  designed  by  me,  and  would  no  doubt  be  improv  if 
the  window  slanted  inwards,  and  was  10ft.  to  12ft.  high,  like  Robi  >n 
recommends.  In  my  opinion,  for  business  purposes,  and  for  ie 
comfort  of  sitters,  especially  those  with  weak  eyes,  the  side  ht 
or  single  slant  studios  are  the  best.  But  for  an  ideal  for  light  ly 
I  prefer  the  top  and  side  light,  especially  for  groups.  The:  is 
probably  less  retouching  required  on  negatives  taken  in  single  nt 
studios. — I  am,  yours  truly, 

Chas.  B.  Warn) 

St.  Peter’s  Studio,  56£,  Commercial  Street,  Hereford, 

December  12th  1903. 


REVERSAL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  few  days  ago  1  came  across  a  packet  of  Edmds’ 
instantaneous  iso.  films  (flat)  which  I  had  exposed  on  landscape  ib- 
jects  in  Switzerland  in  May,  1899,  but  which,  through  an  over  ht, 
had  remained  undeveloped.  I  developed  one  of  them  in  pyrojda 
(no  bromide)  to  see  if  it  was  worth  while  doing  more,  and  a  tole  ble 
negative  (not  fogged)  resulted.  I  therefore  developed  five  ore 
together  in  one  dish,  using  pyro-soda  with  £  grain  bromide  tide 
ounce.  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  films  appeared  to  be  unexjied 
after  an  image  on  some  of  the  others  had  appeared.  The  imag;  vas 
a  long  time  appearing,  and  the  development  was  therefore  ng. 
When  fixed,  the  result  was  one  negative,  one  partly  negativ  tnd 
partly  positive,  and  three  with  decided,  but  faint,  positive  iukes. 
One  is  so  bright  that  when  laid  on  white  paper  the  sky  and  igh 
lights  are  clear  celluloid.  The  edges  are  all  fogged.  A  cou],1  of 
films  remained,  and  to  test  whether  the  reversal  was  due  to  t  use 
of  bromide,  I  developed  these  with  pyro-soda — no  bromide — am  lint 
positives  resulted.  I  am  convinced  that  the  cause  was  not  ex  ;ive 
exposure,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  time  elapsing  since  exposir  uad 
induced  some  change.  I  had  developed  several  dozen  of  th<  im© 
batch  about  a  month  after  exposure,  with  usual  results. — Yours  dyv 

Alfred  Wati  b. 

Hereford,  December  12th,  1903.  , 


EDINOL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  called  at  the  Gallery  this  morning,  and  quite  cJally 
picked  up  your  issue  of  iast  week,  and  was  astonished  to  fin  That 
one  of  your  contributors  calling  himself  “The  Amateur  Opt  an1' 
refers  to  me,  and  I  was  thunderstruck  when  I  read  a  lette:  rom 
Gubbins  on  page  999.  This  caused  me  to  turn  up  the  back  nu 
and  I  find  you’ve  been  publishing  a  series  of  letters  from 
John.  I’m  not  sure  about  the  law  of  copyright,  but  shall 
my  solicitor,  as  the  letters  were  mine,  and  Tve  not  receive 
remuneration  for  them.  I  may  be  getting  old  and  lazy,  as  G 
says,  but  I  do  know  enough  of  business  to  yet  run  an  acti 
infringement  of  copyright;  and  as  you  could  only  have  got 
letters  from  that  idiot  John,  I  think  he’s  going  to  strike  troub 
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>Ve  must  confess  that  we  were  quite  in  ignorance  that  our  esteemed 
c! 'espondent  had  not  sent  the  letters  for  publication,  and  as  John 
c  and  has  received  payment  for  them,  we  hardly  think  that  John 
i  uch  a  fool  as  Mr.  Smith  assumes. — Ed.  B.  J.] 
jlowever,  let  me  say  that  if  any  apologies  are  due  to  the  Bayer 
( ,  I  tender  them  right  here,  and  can  only  say  that  whilst  I  have  a 
dit  contempt  for  the  average  expert,  I  can  only  say  that  if  they 
t  let  me  have  the  correct  formula  for  the  use  of  edinol  and  acetone 
sphite,  Ill  see  and  test  it  myself.  As  I  told  John,  I  never  write 
f  j  the  Press,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I’ve  broken  my  rule  for  nearly 
fp  years ;  but  I  can  write  to  my  solicitors,  and  they  will  doubtless 
bable  to  write  you. — Yours  faithfully, 


j'ecember  16th,  1903. 


Aqtjarius  Smith. 


To  the  Editors. 


rentlemen,- — As  there  has  apparently  been  some  doubt  in  the  mind 
o  our  correspondent  and  contributor  with  regard  to  a  suitable  formula 
c  tabling  edinol  for  developing  portrait  exposures,  we  should  feel 
o  ged  if  you  would  kindly  publish  the  following  :  — 


Edinol 

Acetone  sulphite 
Sodium  sulphite 
Sodium  carbonate 
Water 


18  grains. 
20  grains. 
150  grains. 
150  grains. 
7  ounces. 


'Is  will  be  found  an  excellent  developer  for  studio  work. 

hanking  you  in  anticipation  of  publishing  our  letter, — We  are, 
yrs  faithfully,  The  Bayer  Co.,  Ltd. 

),  Booth  Street,  Mosley  Street,  Manchester, 

December  14th,  1903. 


Still  for  Amateur  and  Class-Room  Work. — A  simple,  inexpen- 
,  and  very  etficient  form'  of  still,  suitable  for  class-room  and 
teur  purposes  especially,  is  one  likely  to  be  widely  welcomed, 
vessel  in  which  the  liquid  to  be  distilled  is  heated  is  a  Mason 
rt  fruit  jar.  A  jar  with  an  all-zinc  top  must  be  used,  writes  Mr. 
R.  Baker  in  “The  Scientific  American,”  and  the  porcelain  dish 
broken  out.  The  distillate  tube  is  a  piece  of  half-inch  tin-lined 
11  pipe  about  three  feet  long.  One  end  of  the  tube,  curved  at 
omewhat  acute  angle  with  the  long  section,  is  fitted  into  a  hole 
le  through  the  top  of  the  zinc  cover,  and  soldered  to  the  cover, 
s  tube  is  passed  through  a  tube  made  of  tinned  iron,  or  other 
at  metal,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long  and  two  inches  in 
d  neter.  The  ends  of  the  large  tube  are  closed  about  the  smaller 
o  by  passing,  the  latter  through  holes  in  stoppers  fitted  to  the  ends 
o  he  large  ope.  The  large  tube  has  short  lateral  tubes  at  its  ends. 
U  arrangement  will  allow  water  to  run  into  the  large  tube  at  its 
lc  3r  end  and  out  at  its  upper  end.  This  condensing  apparatus 
form  of  Liebig’s  condenser.  The  condensing  may  be  more 
silly  done  by  wrapping  the  tube  with  a  strip  of  loosely-woven 
h  ic,  adjusting  it  in  an  inclined  wooden  trough,  and  letting  cold 
fter  run  slowly  upon  its  upper  end,  or  the  condensing  will  be 
11  e  complete  and  rapid  if  cold  water  be  allowed  to  drop  upon 
;i  pipe  at  places  two  or  three  inches  apart  throughout  its  length 
i  a  vessel  suspended  above  it.  The  bottom  of  the  fruit  jar 
"dd  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  wire  window  screen  to  distribute 
1  heat.  A  woven-wire  hood  or  cap  may  be  made  for  this  purpose, 

A  asily  slip  on  and  off  the  jar  by  properly  folding  a  piece  of  the 
s<  emng  about  six  inches  square.  The  heating  is  best  done  with 
‘ordinary  kerosene  lamp,  as  a  gas  or  an  alcohol  flame  might  break 
,  Jar-  Bhe  flame  should  be  low  at  first,  and  the  heat  increased 
iJdy.  The  contents  of  the  jar  will  soon  begin  to  boil,  and  there 
®  dtle  danger  of  the  vessel’s  breaking  with  the  strongest  heat 
4  the  lamp  can  give.  I  have  the  condenser  of  my  apparatus  at- 
‘  ied  to  the  woodwork  of  a  window  of  my  class-room.  The  lamp 
supported  on  a  shelf  attached  to  an  adjacent  wall,  and  the  distil- 
a  receiver  is  opposite  one  of  the  window  panes.  The  jar  is  sup- 
|  ed  by  the  cap,  soldered  as  above  stated,  to  the  end  of  the  con- 
,  >nig  tube,  and  is  simply  screwed  into  place  when  the  jar  is 
j ’ged  for  heating,  and  unscrewed  when  the  jar  is  to  be  emptied, 
i  best  to  use  two  rubber  bands,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  joint 
yeen  the  cap  and  the  jar.  I  have  used  the  apparatus  a  great 
j  ,an^  V€r7  profitably  in  class  instruction  to  show  the  preparation 
jiL.lcohol,  essential  oils,  products  obtained  from  flowers,  and  to 
in  various  other  distillates  ;  and  it  might  be  very  conveniently 
Hloyed  in  various  amateur  pharmaceutical  operations. 


Answers  10  Correspondents. 

**  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  includ¬ 
ed  queries,  most  he  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  op  Photography,  24,  Wellington- street,  Strand,  London, 
W.C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through,  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  awe  given. 

*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and,  general  business 
af airs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  k  Co., 
24,  Wellington- street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

* **  For  the  convenience  of  Headers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  IIenry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellingt on-street.  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc.  Two 
unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  he  sent  with  the  fee. 

Photographs  Registered 

R.  Thlrlwell,  21,  Bridge  Road,  Stockton-on-Tees.  Photograph  of  Stockton  Football 
Club. 

G.  Symes,  18o,  Stanstead  Road,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.  Photograph  of  the  Lev. 
If.  J.  Sulley. 

W.  W.  Ward,  15,  Tacket  Street,  Ipswich.  Photograph  of  the  Rev.  A.  Jones.  Photo¬ 
graph  of  the  Rev.  T.  J.  A.  Hosken. 

A.  England,  50,  High  Street,  Barnet.  Photograph  of  High  Barnet  Congregational 
Church  interior  and  exterior,  with  the  R  v.  E.  Jenkins. 

H.  Tennant.— We  believe  an  English  translation  has  been  prepared, 

but  so  far  has  not  been  published. 

F.  Macfadyen.- — Particulars  of  the  Professional  Photographers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  may  be  bad  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  51  Baker  Street, 
London,  W. 

Printing  Machine. — G.  Graham  says:  “Will  you  please  inform  me 
where  I  am  likely  to  purchase  the  bromide  printing  machines? 

I  believe  there  are  such  that  will  print  about  1,000  prints  per 
hour.  Is  bills  so?”  In  reply:  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  we 
believe,  supply  machines  for  rapid  bromide  printing.  Better 
write  to  them  for  particulars. 

Backgrounds. — M‘D.  and  R.  ask:  “Would  you  kindly  let  us  know 
what  material  is  best  for  backgrounds,  and  give  composition  of 
paint  for  coating  same?”  In  reply:  The  material  most  gene¬ 
rally  employed  is  common  unbleached  sheeting,  as  supplied  by 
all  drapers.  After  the  fabric  has  been  painted  with  ordinary 
paint  it  should  be  flatted.  The  flatting  colour  is  prepared  with 
the  same  colours  as  used  for  the  paint,  but  with  the  oil  omitted, 
being  mixed  with  turpentine  only,  with  a  little  japanner's  gold 
size  added.  As  this  is  applied  the  surface  should  be  stippled 
over  with  a  dry  brush 

Studio  Query. — Toflight  says:  “My  studio  is  lit  by  vertical  win¬ 
dows  only,  12ft.  in  height.  It  is  in  good  position,  and  light¬ 
ing  is  easily  managed,  but  in  very  dull  weather  I  find  a  little 
more  top  light  would  be  an  advantage.  Can  you  inform  me 
of  any  system  of  reflectors  that  would  serve  as  a  substitute, 
as  it  is  not  possible  to  glaze  the  roof?”  In  reply:  We  do 
not  know  of  any  system  of  reflectors  that  would  he  of  any 
practical  value  in  your  case.  We  should  think,  as  the  windows 
are  12ft.  high,  that  you  would  get  ample  top  light  if  you 
brought  the  sitters  nearer  the  side  of  the  studio. 

Intensifier. — H.  Earl  says  :  “  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly 
inform  me  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  r  i  uranium 
intensifier  in  tablet  form;  and  shall  be  glad  to  know,  also, 
which  is  considered  the  best  formula  for  an  intensifier.  made 
up  in  this  way,  for  carrying  out  intensification  in  one  manipu¬ 
lation.”  In  reply  :  Why  does  not  our  correspondent  experi¬ 
ment  himself?  Unless  Messrs.  Burroughs  and  Wellcome  supply 
an  intensifier  in  tablet  form  we  do  not  know  who  does. 

Retouching — Residues. — Erin  asks  :  “  1.  Will  you  kindly  give  me 
your  general  opinion  of  the  enclosed  print— the  lighting  and  re¬ 
touching  in  particular?  I  have  enclosed  untouched  print  of 
same.  2.  Also,  can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  value  of  41b. 
of  burnt  silver  ashes  (C.C.  and  P.O.P.  paper)?  After  deduct¬ 
ing  2s.  Id.  for  refining,  I  received  five  penny  stamps.  Was 
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that  a  fair  price?”  In  reply :  1.  The  lighting  is  fairly  good, 
but  the  retouching  is  considerably  overworked,  and  the  like¬ 
ness  somewhat  impaired  by  it.  2.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say, 
as  we  can  form  no  idea  as  to  the  quantity  of  silver  there  was 
in  the  residue. 

Postcards — Copyright. — Rob  asks:  “1.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
where  I  can  obtain  postcards  suitable  for  the  collotype  pro¬ 
cess?  I  have  tried  several  houses,  but  have  only  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  usual  common  and  coarse-grained  blotting-board 
variety.  2.  Also,  if  I  copyright  a  postcard  containing  twelve 
local  views  will  the  fee  so  paid  protect  each  view,  if  subse¬ 
quently  reproduced  on  a  larger  scale  individually  ?  ”  In  reply  : 

1.  We  know  of  no  postcards  specially  made  for  collotype  print¬ 
ing.  If  you  write  to  Messrs.  Penrose  and  Co.,  Farringdon 
Road,  they  may  possibly  be  able  to  supply  a  suitable  kind. 

2.  If  the  views  are  published  separately,  each  subject  should  be 
registered. 

Dark  Slides. — Slides  writes:  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what 
kind  of  double  dark  slide  would  be  the  most  suitable?  My 
duties  take  me  to  different  parts  of  the  country  with  a  1-1 
(whole-plate  camera),  which,  with  three  dark  slides  of 
ordinary  wooden  pattern,  is  somewhat  heavy  to  carry.  It  is 
possible  to  have  slides  made  of  light  metal,  or  would  Horne’s 
double  dark  slides  be  suitable?  They  would  have  to  be  fairly 
strong.  Any  suggestion  will  be  greatly  esteemed.”  In  reply  : 
For  commercial  work,  of  the  whole-plate  and  larger  sizes,  we 
know  of  nothing  better  than  the  ordinary  wooden  double  dark 
slides,  such  as  are  used  by  most  professional  photographers, 
and  we  think  you  can  have  nothing  better. 

Lens. — Cistercian  says:  “I  am  looking  for  lens  to.  cover  half-plate 

sharp  to  the  corners;  at  f.5.  I  see  the - -  Series  1  B.  is 

listed  for  lialf-plate  at  f.4.8,  7in.  focus;  the  one  of  81  focus 
covers  7  by  5  at  f.5.  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  series  of 
lenses?  Do  they  give  perfect  definition  at  these  apertures  over 
the  whole  plate?  I  want  it  for  a  half-plate  camera,  with 
the  idea  of  enlarging  subsequently,  and  also  for  use  in  por¬ 
traiture.  I  should  have  preferred  one  of  our  English  lenses, 
as  I  do  not  buy  foreign  goods  if  I  can  avoid  it;  only  in  this 
case  I  can  find  nothing  working  at  tliis  large  aperture  at  the 
price.”  In  leply:  The  lenses  mentioned  are  very  good,  but 
whether  those  with  the  foci  named  will  cover  the  half-plate, 
sharp  to  the  corners  with  their  full  apertures  or  not  we  cannot 
say.  If  stopped  down  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  will. 

Various  Queries. — Curious  says:  “1.  I  am  engaged  here  as  pait 
operator,  and  have  all  the  retouching,  printing,  and  toning  and 
finishing.  What  is  the  average  wage  in  England  of  an 
assistant  who  would  do  the  above  work?  I  enclose  specimen 
of  my  retouching;  please  pass  your  opinion  on  it.  2.  Can  ~ou 
tell  me  of  a  book  on  working  up  bromide  enlargements,  black 
and  white,  and  colouring?  3.  One  of  the  combinations  of  my 
R.R.  lens  has  got  so  firmly  screwed  in  that  I  cannot  get  it 
off.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  method  whereby  I  can  unscrew 
it?”  In  reply:  1.  The  work  is  not  at  all  of  a  high-class  cha¬ 
racter,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  try  and  improve  it  before 
applying  for  a  situation  in  a  good  English  house.  2.  “  The 
Art  of  Retouching  Negatives,  and  Finishing  and  Colouring 
Photographs,”  by  Robert  Johnson.  3.  Run  a  little  paraffin  oil 
round  the  edge  of  the  mount.  That  will  generally,  after  rest¬ 
ing  an  hour  or  two,  enable  the  lens  to  be  unscrewed. 

Various  Queries. — Conrad  says :  “  I  am  anxious  to  make  use  of 
the  best  process  for  transparencies,  and  as  far  as  I  can  find 
out  this  seems  to  be  the  albumen  process ;  but  while  one  writer 
says  it  is  fairly  simple  to  work,  another  declares  it  to  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  Will  you  please  inform  me,  in  your  Answers  to  Corre¬ 
spondents  column  —  1.  Whether,  supposing  it  to  be  difficult, 
the  results  obtained  really  compensate  for  the  extra  trouble? 
2.  Where  could  I  obtain  in  book  form  full  instructions  for 
working  the  process?  3.  Where  could  I  procure  a  stereoscopic 
slide  finished  in  that  process,  so  that  I  could  judge  for  my¬ 
self?  4.  What  is  the  best  book  to  get  dealing  with  photo¬ 
gravures  and  their  production?”  In  reply:  1.  That  is  quite 
a  matter  of  opinion.  Good  albumen  transparencies  are  not 


surpassed  by  any  other  process.  2.  Rome  iff  the  oldest  manuals 
on  photography  give  working  details  of  the  process,  but  there 
is  no  modern  work  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject.  3.  Mi  ssis. 
Negretti  and  Zambia,  Ilolborn  Viaduct,  supply  them.  4.  "A 
Treatise  on  Photogravure  in  Intaglio,”  by  Herbert  Denison. 
The  work  can  be  had  through  any  of  the  dealers. 


The  Claydon  and  District  Camera  Club’s  third  annual  Exhibition! 
was  held  last  week.  The  judge  was  Mr.  J.  W.  Bmith,  M.D  , 
F.R.P.S.  The  awards  were  as  follows:- — Federation  ClasB  Silver 
medal,  Arthur  Payne,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S.;  bronze  medal,  Roger  Duff;! 
certificate,  W.  J.  Routledge.  Members,  Class  I. — Bronze  medal,  Win. 
Steele ;  certificate,  John  W.  Dodds ;  certificate,  Robert  Cubey.  Mem¬ 
bers,  Class  II. — Bronze  medal,  W.  Angus  Bagnall ;  certificate,  Edward  i 
Baty ;  certificate,  Thomas  Potts. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society. — The  ninth  annual; 
Exhibition  of  this  Society  (limited  to  members’  work)  will  be  opened 
at  the  Borough  Polytechnic  Institute,  103,  Borough  Road,  S.E.,j 
by  Sir  E.  Durning  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  at  7  p.m.,  on  Monday, 
December  28th,  continuing  open  throughout  the  week  from  6  to! 
10.30  p.m.  Admission,'  as  usual,  will  be  free.  The  rapid  growth  of  j 
tliis  Society  (now  some  250  strong)  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  seek 
larger  quarters.  Four  separate  dark  rooms,  an  enlarging  room,  and 
a  locker  room,  replete  with  every  convenience,  are  now  in  course  of: 
construction,  and  these  will  be  available  for  members  at  all  times 
of  the  day.  Tt  is  expected  that  the  new  rooms,  including  the  large! 
lecture  hall  for  the  Society's  meetings  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,; 
will  be  ready  for  occupation  early  in  the  new  year.  A  plan  of  the! 
new  dark  rooms  and  a  list  of  the  many  other  advantages  this  Societ- 
offers  for  the  very  nominal  subscription  of  5s.  will  be  forwarded  om 
application  to  the  lion,  secretary,  Mr.  P.  C.  Cornford,  103,  Borough) 
Road,  S.E.  The  course  of  practical  instruction  lectures  will  be  con-i 
tinued  on  January  8th,  1804. 

Free  Portraits. — Mr.  II.  James  Gaine  writes  to  a  London  daily 
contemporary: — “I  have  often  read  your  warnings  of  the  ‘ Tanquerey 
swindle,’  but  perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  the  same  kind  ol  tliingj 
is  being  carried  on  nearer  home.  About  ten  days  ago  a  representa 
tive  of  a  so-called  firm  of  art  photographers,  giving  no  names  of  the 
firm,  but  an  address  at  Croydon,  called  here,  and  in  my  absenaj 
my  wife  and  daughter  were  induced  to  part  with  two  cabinet  photo  ( 
graphs,  upon  the  plea  that  enlargements  of  these  would  tie  made 
absolutely  free  of  cost,  in  order  to  advertise  the  firm’s  productions 
To-day  they  were  brought  here,  stretched  upon  canvas  frames,  an<  ^ 
having  obtained  possession,  and  acting  upon  my  instructions,  nr 
daughter  refused  to  part  with  them  until  the  original  phonogranh 
were  returned.  I  should  say  that  the  person  who  brought  these^en 
largements  refused  to  leave  them,  unless  an  order  was  given  kin 
to  colour  and  frame  them,  at  the  cost  of  two  guineas.  I  arrive- 
home  just  in  time  to  find  him  threatening  my  womankind  with  leea j 
proceedings,  and  immediately  ordered  him  off  the  premises,  breathm 
similar  threats  against  me  also.  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  t 
give  up  these  enlargements  even  if  the  original  photograplis  are  i 
turned,  and  thought  it  possible  you  may  see  fit  to  warn  your  reade 
against  these  canvassers.” 


*  *  Notice  to  Advertisers. —  H  locks  and  apy  arc  received  subjec 

to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  aba 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  nr  implied,  as  to  what  appears  i 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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Edited  by  Thomas  Bedding,  P.R.P.S. 


h:  forty-third  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
H'OGRAphic  Almanac  was  published  on  Tuesday  last, 
e<  22nd.  The  volume  reaches  a  total  of  1,604  pages, 
ic  s  the  largest  yet  issued.  Of  no  other  photographic 
x  can  two  such  unique  facts  be  recorded. 

*3  e  growth  in  popularity  of  the  Almanac  is  evidenced 
Y  e  remarkable  rapidity  of  its  sales. 

1900  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  within  three 
0  ks  after  publication. 

le  1901  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  a  fortnight 
publication. 

1902  Edition  (20,500  copies)  was  sold  a  fortnight 
;Ap  publication. 

1903  Edition  (25,000  copies)  was  ordered  before 
ulication. 

le  1904  Edition  (25,000  copies)  was  fully  ordered 
-elral  weeks  before  publication. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 


'  fdrous  Of  late  years  there  has  been  manifest  a 

>>  &c.  tendency  to  use  hypo  and  some  other 

c 'graphic  chemicals — sulphite  and  carbonate  of  soda, 


etc. — in  the  anhydrous  form,  though  we  doubt  whether  a 
sufficiently  strong  case  has  been  made  out  for  their  em¬ 
ployment,  in  view  of  their  extra  cost  and  the  risk  of  decom¬ 
position  involved  in  the  process  of  drying.  With  regard 
to  the  first-named  salt,  an  interesting  article  appears  in 
the  current  number  of  the  “  Chemical  News  ”  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Jacques,  in  which  the  facility  with  which  decom¬ 
position  may  take  place  in  the  process  of  driving  off  the 
water  from  hypo  is  shown.  Taking  as  data  the  properties, 
of  this  salt,  as  recorded  in  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer’s 
“  Treatise  on  Chemistry,”  the  writer  points  out  how  the 
crystals  melt  in  their  own  water  of  crystallisation  at  45  deg. 
C.,  and  gradually  lose  more  or  less  of  their  moisture  as. 
the  temperature  rises  to  215  deg.,  at  which  point  the  whole 
of  the  water  is  driven  off.  At  220  deg.  it  is  decomposed, 
with  liberation  of  sulphur.  The  danger  of  a  so-called 
anhydrous  salt  being  put  upon  the  market,  while  still  re¬ 
taining  a  certain  amount  of  water  is  thus  evident,  a  margin 
of  only  five  degrees  existing  between  this  possibility,  and 
the  danger  of  a  decomposed  salt.  We  thus  have  the  risk 
on  the  one  hand  of  being  supplied  with  an  untrustworthy 
salt  (and  the  absolute  certainty  of  uniformity  is  the  main 
recommendation  of  the  anhydrous  salt),  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  taking  into  use  a  hypo  containing  within  itself 
the  very  evil  we  all  try  to  avoid — free  sulphur  and  other 
sulphur  compounds.  What  these  may  be,  and  how  readily 
produced,  Mr.  Jacques  has  made  further  experiments  to> 
show.  He  finds  on  heating  the  salt  in  a  test-tube  that 
it  is  decomposed  near  the  hot  walls  of  the  tube,  while  the 
water  is  still  being  given  off  from  the  mass,  sulphuretted: 
hydrogen  being  given  off  in  considerable  quantity.  “  It  is 
noteworthy,”  he  says,  “  that  no  sulphurous  acid  is  given, 
off.”  The  skill  of  chemical  manufacturers  is  well-known  ; 
still  the  risk  of  one  of  the  two  evils  we  name  taking  place- 
more  than  counter-balances  any  possible  advantages  from 
the  use  of  the  anhydrous  form  of  this  most  important 
chemical. 

*  *  * 

The  Effect  of  In  connection  with  hypo  fused  in  its 
Heat  upon  own  water  of  crystallisation,  a  very 
Crystals.  singular  and  curious  phenomenon  can  be 

shown.  When  clean  crystals  are  placed  in  a  clean  dry 
flask,  and  heat  is  applied  till  they  melt,  it  will  be  found, 
provided  a  plug  of  cotton-wool  be  placed  in  the  neck  of 
the  flask,  that  the  state  of  liquidity  will  persist  for  weeks. 
If,  however,  such  a  flaskful  of  melted  hypo  have  one  single 
small  crystal  of  hypo  dropped  in,  crystallisation  at  once 
will  take  place,  and  enough  heat  will  be  disengaged  during 
the  act  to  cause  the  flask  to  become  too  hot  to  hold  in 
the  hand,  and  the  whole  contents  will  become  a  solid 
mass  of  hypo.  The  general  effect  of  heat  upon  certain 
crystals  is  stated  by  Herr  A.  de  Schulten,  in  the  “  Bulletin 
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of  the  Chemical  Society,”  to  be  that,  “  by  successive  in¬ 
creases  of  temperature  the  hydrate  richest  in  water  gives 
the  lower  hydrates.  Thus  sulphate  of  magnesia,  contain¬ 
ing  12  molecules  of  water  is  transformed,  even  at  a  few 
■degrees  above  freezing,  into  a  sulphate  containing 
7  molecules;  that  at  52  deg.  this  gives  the  salt  con¬ 
taining  6  molecules,  and  that-  at  132  deg.  this  latter  forms 
the  sulphate  containing  only  1  molecule  of  water.”  He 
finds  many  exceptions  to  the  rule.  A  very  singular 
example  must  often  have  been  within  the  experience  of 
many  photographers.  Sulphite  of  soda,  being  more 
.soluble  in  hot  (but  not  boiling)  than  cold  water,  a  strong 
.stock  solution  of  a  definite  strength  is  more  readily  made 
by  the  use  of  hot  water ;  but  if  water  at  or  near  boiling 
point  be  used,  a  curious  phenomenon  manifests  itself. 
When  the  boiling  water  is  poured  on  the  crystals,  they  soon 
become  milk-white,  instead  of  clear,  transparent  crystals. 
The  cause  of  this  is  that  the  crystals,  though  immersed  in 
water,  lose  a  portion  of  their  contained  water  of  crystallisa¬ 
tion  and  assume  the  state  of  a  lower  hydrate,  which  is 
really  less  soluble.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  sul¬ 
phite  of  soda,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  sodium  salts, 
is  less  soluble  in  boiling  water  than  in  water  of  a  much 
lower  temperature. 

*  *  * 

A  New  Though  that  beautiful  branch  of  photo- 

Furnace  for  graphy,  the  production  of  burnt-in 
Enamelling:,  enamels,  has  so  few  followers  in  this 
country,  it  will  be  news  of  interest  to  those  who  have  taken 
It  up  that  a  new  muffle  furnace,  possessing  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  existing  forms,  has  been  exhibited  and  explained 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Every  worker 
in  enamelling,  even  when  our  best  construction  of 
modern  gas-stove  is  adopted,  knows  how  uncomfortably  hot 
they  make  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  when  they  are  in 
full  blast.  The  writer  of  the  paper,  Mr.  H.  H.  Cunning- 
liame,  C.B.,  has  been  casting  about  to  find  a  remedy  for 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  and,  as  the  outcome  of  a  large 
number  of  experiments,  has  devised  a  form  of  stove  which 
scarcely  raises  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  more  than 
a  few  degrees,  although  the  stove  has  been  in  use  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  Briefly  put,  his  furnace  is 
a  jacketed  chamber,  surrounding  an  ordinary  muffle,  and, 
when  properly  constructed,  so  insulates  the  heat  from 
the  outer  atmosphere  that  not  only  is  the  temperature  pre¬ 
vented  from  being  much  raised,  but  a  further  additional 
advantage  is  obtained,  far  less  fuel  being  needed,  and 
a  higher  temperature  arrived  at.  All  present  at 
the  meeting  spoke  in  unqualified  terms  of  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  successful  way  in  which  Mr.  Cun- 
ninghame  had  grappled  with  the  difficulty,  and 
many  of  the  speakers  predicted  an  extended  sphere  of 
usefulness  for  the  new  furnace  in  the  way  of  heating  fur¬ 
naces  on  a  large  scale  in  such  manufacturing  industries  as 
pottery-making,  etc.  The  particular  form  of  jacket  the 
inventor  adopted  was  made  of  asbestos,  the  muffle  being 
of  fireclay  mixed  with  hard-wood  sawdust  to  enable  it  to 
dry  without  cracking.  The  actual  thickness  of  the  asbestos 
jacket  depended  upon  the  temperature  intended  to  be  used. 
For  example,  for  1,500  deg.  (a  far  higher  temperature  than 
required  for  enamelling)  a  jacket  of  four  inches  thickness 
should  be  used,  and  other  temperatures  in  proportion. 

*  *  * 

Kite  Nowadays,  when  nearly  every  newspaper 

Photography,  and  magazine  is  offering  prizes  to  its 
readers  ^for  solving  some  problem — even  the  sedate 
Times  has  been  distributing  some  hundreds  of  pounds 
foi  the  solution  of  its  conundrums — it  seems  a  pity  that 
none  of  them  has  offered  something  substantial  for  the 


best  photograph  taken  from  a  kite.  For  we  firmly  belie\ 
that  there  is  a  future  for  kite  photography,  and  such  a  coil 
petition  as  wTe  have  suggested  would  be  productive  of  goo 
A  couple  of  months  ago  there  was  a  kite-flying  contest 
connection  with  the  Aeronautical  Exhibition  at  the  Ale 
andra  Palace,  and  from  the  results  of  that  competition  \ 
are  able  to  gather  that  kite-flying  is  now  so  well  understo< 
that  it  can  be  turned  to  practical  use.  There  were  nil 
entries,  but  only  three  competitors  came  up  to  the  scratc 
and  of  these  Mr.  S.  F.  Cody,  who  subsequently  towed  hid 
self  across  the  English  Channel  by  means  of  his  kite,  can' 
in  an  easy  first.  The  judges  specially  commented  upd 
the  great  steadiness  of  the  Cody  kite,  although  there  was 
wind  estimated  at  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  and  this  quali 
of  steadiness  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  things  which  wou 
recommend  the  instrument  as  a  carrier  of  a  camera.  V 
can  imagine  cases  in  warfare  in  which  the  means  of  obtai! 
ing  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  enemy’s  position,  without  t; 
risks  to  which  a  captive  balloon  is  always  exposed,  wou1 
be  invaluable.  Exposure  could  be  brought  about 
cloclavork,  by  electric  current,  or  more  simply  by  the  bun 
ing  of  a  time  fuse.  There  is  room  for  experiment  he  ] 
and  Mr.  Cody’s  kite,  which  seems  to  be  so  much  superior  j 
anything  of  the  kind  previously  brought  forward,  is  clean 
the  right  instrument  to  adopt  for  the  work. 


*  *  * 


Itinerant  Fifty  years  has  made  a  wondrous  chain 

rerrormers.  in  the  appearance  of  our  streets;  hou 

and  shops  are  bigger,  roacls  are  wider,  ugly  iron  railwj 
bridges  cross  most  of  our  thoroughfares,  and  a  network 
electric  wires  darkens  the  sky.  And  with  structu 
changes  has  come  also  a  notable  change  in  the  itiner;  i 
performers,  whose  vocation  is  to  provide  entertainment  (• 
passers-by.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  gentle  art : 
snapshotting  came  all  too  late  to  preserve  pictorial  reco 
of  some  of  the  more  or  less  picturesque  doings  which  u:  1 
to  be  common  incidents  of  town  life.  Probably  therek 
no  one  now  alive  who  can  remember  a  Maypole  dance,  t 
many  must  remember  its  ghost,  in  the  form  of  the  Jack  - 
the-Green,  attended  by  Maid  Marion,  Bobin  Hood,  Fi  r 
Tuck,  and  a  clown,  which  used  to  be  seen  every  May-day  l 
London  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  street  tumbler,  >, 
seems  to  have  disappeared,  although  he  is  represented.! 
more  than  one  of  Leech’s  drawings  in  the  back  number;! 
“  Punch.”  Punch,  too,  not  the  literary  “  Punch,”  (t 
that  representative  of  the  legitimate  drama  commriy 
known  as  Punch  and  Judy,  is  not  half  as  common  a  t 
used  to  be.  At  one  time  it  was  difficult  to  take  a  v  k 
through  the  London  streets  without  seeing  a  Punch  d 
Judy  in  full  swing,  always  with  a  crowd  ready  to  k  lb 
at  the  extremely  withered  chesnuts  thrown  out  by  the  n 
hidden  inside.  Many  artists  have  preserved  upon  ca  is 
this  popular  feature  of  village  and  town  life,  and  we  w  d 
advise  photographers  not  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  de  it- 
ing  a  plate  or  two  to  the  same  subject.  There  is  nothg 
particularly  attractive,  from  a  pictorial  point  of  viewln 
the  show  itself,  but  the  faces  of  an  amused  crowd  re 
always  worthy  of  study,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that 
photographer  will  find  his  reward.  A  correspondeu 
the  “  Daily  Telegraph  ”  some  few  weeks  back  was  at 
pains  to  find  out  why  the  popularity  of  Punch  and  Jty 
seemed  to  be  upon  the  wane,  and  he  seemed  at  first  incl 3f- 
to  attribute  it  to  the  apathy  of  the  rising  generation, 
was  able  to  interview  a  performer  who  had  been  bred 
born  to  the  business,  and  from  this  talented  individua 
was  able  to  gather  information  which  will  strike  n 
people  with  surprise.  This  professional  declared  thai 
show  was  as  popular  as  ever,  but  that  there  was  a  de 
of  performers.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  handle  those 
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ad  to  make  each  one  speak  in  a  different  voice,  to  say 
othing  of  the  peculiar  squeak,  which  was  the  sole  property 
f  Mr.  Punch  before  the  phonograph  came  into  being.  And 
lis  dearth  of  artists  has  been  accompanied  by  such  re- 
lunerative  openings  elsewhere  that  they  no  longer  care 
)  seek  pennies  at  the  street  corners.  According  to  the 
uthority  already  quoted  Punch  and  Judy  have  appeared  at 
ie  music-halls,  in  sundrv  pantomimes  at  the  theatres,  and 
re  in  constant  request  at  bazaars  and  similar  functions. 
At  Coronation  time  Punches  were  not  to  have  under  £15 
ifteen  pounds)  for  a  couple  of  half-hour  shows.”  If  this 
e  true,  and  we  have  quoted  the  words  as  printed  in  the 
rticle  referred  to,  we  see  at  once  why  Punch  as  an  itine- 
ant  showman  is  so  seldom  in  evidence.  We  have  clearly 
ere  an  answer  to  the  question,  “  What  shall  we  do  with 
jur  boys?”  Some  people  are  under  the  impression  that 
hey  are  pretty  comfortably  off  if  they  can  earn,  say,  ten 
ounds  a  week.  But  fifteen  pounds  for  two  half-hours’ 
ork!  “  Dreams  of  avarice  ”  must  take  a  back  seat. 


New  Halfp¬ 
enny  Post 
emulation. 


*  *  * 

Photographers  make  good  use  of  the 
“  Book  Post  ”  by  which  they  are  en¬ 
abled  to  send  photographs,  or  other 
rinted  matter,  all  over  the  world  at  the  rate  of  two 
unces  for  a  halfpenny.  Last  week  the  Post  Office  notified 
rat  certain  important  concessions  with  regard  to  the 
lland  halfpenny  post  have  been  authorised  by  the  Post- 
laster-General,  which  will  take  effect  on  and  after 
anuary  1  next.  Under  this  new  regulation,  the  term 
Book  Packet”  or  “Book  Post”  will  be  abolished,  and 
le  designation  “  Halfpenny  Packet  ”  will  take  its  place, 
arnples  of  goods,  such  as  patterns  of  cloth,  and  the  like, 
mnot  be  sent  at  the  halfpenny  rate.  Photographs,  and 
ich  things  will,  of  course,  go  at  the  halfpenny  rate  as 
itherto,  but  should,  instead  of  “  Book  Post”  be  designated 
Halfpenny  Packe.t.”  Each  half-year  the  Postal  authorities 
sue  a  “  Post  Office  Handbook,”  the  price  of  which  is 
at  a  penny,  and  it  is  surprising  that  so  few  photo- 
t’aphers  possess  it.  This  is  the  more  surprising,  inas- 
uch  as  it  contains  in  a  nutshell  so  much  valuable  informa- 
on  with  regard  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Post  Office 
the  transmission  of  parcels  through  the  post,  which 
many  photographers  are  continually  sending — negatives, 
llargements,  etc.  The  next  issue  of  this  Handbook  will 
on  January  1,  1904,  and  it  will  contain  full  details 
the  new  regulations  respecting  the  halfpenny  postage, 

pd  we  should  advise  all  to  get  it  when  issued 
*  *  * 


adiutn  and  Will  the  price  of  this  new  element  ever 

s  Price.  be  so  reJuceJ  as  to  bring  it  within  the 

eans  of  experimentalists  with  limited  purses  ?  A  few 
eeks  ago  we  alluded  to  the  fact  that  at  its  present  price 
ie  fifteenth  of  an  ounce  would  cost  £50,000 — a  sum  which, 
invested  in  Consols,  would  yield  a  handsome  income  to 
py  one — and  that  there  was  very  little  immediate  pro- 
pect  of  its  becoming  cheaper.  The  Standard’ s  Berlin 
prrespondent,  writing  on  Friday  last,  says  :  — “  Professor 
[imstedt,  of  Freiburg,  has  discovered,  in  all  water  and 
meral  oil  sources  examined  by  himself,  traces  of  a  spe- 
fically  heavy  gas  acting  like  radium  and  giving  emana- 
ons  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  of  radium. 
r°ni  this  it  is  inferred  either  that  radium  is  very  widely 
iffused  in  the  soil,  or  that  other  substances  have  the 
iculty  of  sending  forth  rays  which  are  retained  by  water 
id  oil  coming  into  contact  with  them.  The  professor 
of  opinion  that  a  far  larger  number  of  substances  than 
as  hitherto  been  believed  possess  the  faculty  of  giving 
it  some  kind  of  Becquerel  rays.  He  holds  that,  just  as 
1  substances  are  magnetic,  although  iron  is  so  to  a  greater 


degree  than  others,  so  radium  shows  a  greater  capability 
of  giving  out  rays  than  other  substances,  but  that  probably 
all  substances  possess  some  power  of  radiation.”  If  Pro¬ 
fessor  Himstedt’s  discovery  bears  fruit  there  may  be  a 
prospect — though  remote  at  present— of  obtaining  some¬ 
thing  analogous  in  its  properties  to  the  newlv-discovered 
element. 


AN  UN  SAT  I SF  ACTOR  Y-  COPYRIGHT  ACTION. 

A  copyright  case,  which  to  the  plaintiff  had  a  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  ending,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  London 
Sheriff’s  Court  on  two  days  last  week,  before  Mr.  Under- 
Sheriff  Burchell  and  a  special  jury.  The  action  was  with 
regard  to  a  German  copyright  picture  entitled  “  The 
Awakening,”  with  regard  to  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
proceedings  were  taken  against  another  defendant  some 
little  while  ago.  The  case,  as  opened  in  the  Sheriff’s 
Court  by  the  plaintiff’s  counsel,  shortly,  was  this.  The 
plaintiffs  were  the  holders  of  the  copyright  in  the  picture, 
and  the  sale  of  the  reproductions  suddenly  fell  off.  It  was 
then  found  that  pirated  copies,  with  an  altered  title,  were 
being  disposed  of  for  advertising  purposes  by  a  Mr.  Kemp- 
son,  of  Leicester,  the  piracies  being  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Osborn  and  Co.,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Kempson  and  Messrs. 
Osborn  agreed  to  stop  the  infringement,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  matter  was  at  an  end,  but  the  sales  did  not  in¬ 
crease.  It  was  then  discovered  that  a  Liverpool  firm  had 
got  some  copies  from  Toronto,  and  iwere  distributing 
them.  An  action  was  brought,  and  an  injunction  and 
damages  were  obtained.  In  December  last  a  firm  of 
hosiers  were  found  distributing  reproductions  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  for  advertising  their  wares.  Proceedings  were  taken 
against  that  firm,  who  had  distributed  nearly  a  thousand 
copies  as  show-cards.  An  injunction  was  obtained,  and 
the  case  remitted  to  the  Sheriff's  jury  for  the-  assessment 
of  damages  and  penalties. 

Here  comes  in  what  we  think  most  people  will  consider 
the  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  case.  It  will,  however,  be  as 
well  to  refer  to  the  case  for  the  defendants.  Mr.  E.  Walker, 
one  of  the  defendant  firm,  in  his  evidence  said  that  he 
was  approached  by  Mr.  Kempson,  who  offered  pictures 
of  “  Contentment,”',  the  pirated  name  of  “  The  Awaken¬ 
ing,”  as  show-cards.  He  was  told  that  the  Osborn  Com¬ 
pany  had  bought  the  reproduction  rights  of  the  picture, 
and  he  gave  an  order  for  1,000  of  the  show-cards.  In 
cross-examination  the  witness  said  that,  after  his  firm 
knew  the  picture  was  copyright,  no  trouble  was  taken  to 
get  back  the  show-cards  that  had  been  sent  out.  Mr. 
Kempson,  in  his  evidence  as  a  witness,  said  he  was  agent 
for  the  Osborn  Company  of  New  York,  and  from  in¬ 
structions  he  received  from  them  he  believed  he  was  jus¬ 
tified  in  selling  the  show-cards  to  Messrs.  Walker,  and  at 
that  time  he  had  no  idea  he  was  infringing  any  one's  copy¬ 
right.  When  the  plaintiff’s  manager  called  on  him,  and 
obtained  a  pirated  copy  of  the  picture,  he  told  him  that  he 
had  sold  over  1,000  of  them  in  Leicester,  and  mentioned 
the  defendant’s  name.  Witness  was  then  informed  that  the 
picture  was  copyright.  He  had  since  become  bank¬ 
rupt,  but  that  was  not  on  account  of  the  present 
action.  In  the  end  the  jury,  after  consultation  in 
private,  awarded  the  plaintiffs  one  farthing  damages, 
remarking  that  Messrs.  Walker  had  taken  every 
reasonable  care.  To  the  lay  mind  this  award  will 
appear  very  unsatisfactory,  when  read  beside  the  Copy¬ 
right  Act,  and  previous  decisions  in  the  superior  Courts, 
as  it  seems  to  indicate  a  way  of  evading  it,  if  a  distributor, 
who  is  told  by  another  person  that  certain  reproductions 
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are  not  infringed,  is  to  practically  be  held  irresponsible 
for  his  part  of  the  transaction. 


COMPULSORY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

We  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  last  week  the 
proposal  of  certain  Hamburg  photographers  to  found  a 
compulsory  Photographic  Association.  The  discussion  in 
the  meanwhile  has  been  continued  and  reveals  other  phases 
of  the  question,  which  may  not  be  without  interest  to  many 
photographers.  It  appears  that  this  guild  would  have  some 
commercial  control  over  its  members  by  powers  to  fix 
minimum  prices,  to  appoint  examiners  for  apprentices 
under  the  law  for  industrial  organisation  and  to  levy  con¬ 
tributions  from  photographers  to  the  Association,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  assistants  employed,  or  the  amount 
spent  in  wages.  An  appeal  of  this  kind  contains  in  itself 
a  mild  form  of  socialistic  tyranny,  but  we  have  no  desire 
to  discuss  the  subject  from  a  political  point  of  view.  On 
that  ground  alone  the  scheme  stands  condemned,  but  we 
think  it  would  also  be  deplorable  to  resort  to  such  means 
from  a  mere  business  point  of  view  also.  The  real  cause 
of  photographic  depression,  which  has  brought  about  the 
struggle  at  unremunerative  prices,  lies  in  the  simplification 
of  photographic  processes.  Had  there  been  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  photographers,  the  result  would  have 
been  increased  business  and  increased  profits.  But  wher¬ 
ever  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  more  persons  are 
attracted  to  that  particular  calling,  and  the  rush  to  it  is 
augmented  when  the  improvements  bring  the  occupation 
within  the  powers  of  a  larger  number  of  persons.  The 
daguerreotype  and  collodion  processes  called  for  much 
higher  technical  skill  than  was  needed  for  manipulating  a 
dry-plate,  and  because  fewer  persons  could  master  those 
processes,  prices  stood  on  a  higher  level.  Dry-plates  intro¬ 
duced  keener  competition  with  the  result  that  prices  fell. 
Persons  who  waited  at  the  studios  soon  found  that  good 
photographers  could  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

It  may  confidently  be  expected  that  compulsion  and 
restriction  will  ultimately  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  earnings 
of  Hamburg  photographers.  If  the  Association  is  formed 
and  a  higher  scale  of  prices  fixed  than  obtains  elsewhere, 
Hamburg  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  favourable  place 
in  which  to  start  a  studio.  Other  photographers  will  be 
attracted  thither.  If  prices  are  maintained  at  the  higher 
level,  competition  will  be  stimulated  by  the  extra  profit, 
and  will  find  other  means  to  attract  customers.  It  may 
take  many  directions ;  more  luxurious  studios,  more  sit¬ 
tings,  more  advertisements,  better  mounts,  and  what  not. 
The  net  earnings  will  thus  fall  to  the  old  standard,  and 
the  increased  number  of  photographers,  instead  of  being 
actively  employed,  will  have  to  mark  time  between  the 
sittings  and  exercise  their  ingenuity  more  than  ever  to 
attract  trade.  Times  may  even  be  worse,  because  the  better 
prospect  may  attract  an  excessive  number  of  sanguine 
photographers  to  the  town.  We  feel  a  growing  conviction 
that  the  only  endeavour  to  produce  better  work  conforming 
to  the  higher  demands  of  public  taste.  Compulsion  has 
always  been  a  rotten  foundation  for  any  business. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  at  the  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George  Street,  Mr.  W.  Marriott  gave 
an  account  of  the  meteorological  work  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Glaisher, 
F.R.S..  who  was  the  founder  of  the  society  in  1850,  and  who  died  on 
February  7  last,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years.  He  illustrated  his 
address  with  many  interesting  lantern  slides,  and  also  exhibited  the 
instruments  used  by  Mr.  Glaisher  in  his  famous  balloon  ascents,  which 
by  the  courtesy  of  his  son,  Dr.  J.  W.  L.  Glaisher,  F.R.S,  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  RADIOGRAPHY. 


Sixce  Professor  Rontgen’s  discovery  of  the  X-rays  in  18c 
the  application  and  uses  of  radiography  have  steadily  increase, 
until  to-day  we  find  it  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
medical  science.  Apart  from  radiography  pure  and  simpl 
these  wonderful  X,  or  “unknown,”  rays,  are  playing  a  vei 
important  part  in  the  cure  of  various  diseases.  It  is  wii 
the  photographic  side  of  the  subject  of  radiography  only,  ho' 
ever,  that  I  propose  to  treat  as  of  greater  interest  to  phot1 
graphers.  Nearly  every  hospital,  surgery,  and  dispensary  th 
is  at  all  thoroughly  and  properly  equipped  has  to-day  its  out 
for  taking  radiographs,  and  not  a  few  institutions  have  the 
expert  radiographer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take,  develop,  ai 
print  the  radiographs.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  til 
X-rays,  although  quite  a  formidable  bibliography  has  accunr 
lated,  and  many  great  investigators  have  engaged  in  unwearyiJ 
research  on  the  subject,  no  really  noteworthy  fundament! 
facts  have  been  brought  to  light  regarding  the  real  natul 
of  these  rays,  and  consequently  they  retain  the  name  whij 
Professor  Rontgen  gave  them  in  his  masterful  and  exhaust) 
Papers  written  in  1895-6  of  the  X,  or  “  unknown,”  rays.  Wh 
do  we  know  about  these  mysterious  rays?  As  a  matter  | 
fact,  very  little.  Apparently  they  present  many  analogies 
the  cathode  rays,  but  with  one  most  fundamental  and  i)| 
portant  difference,  namely,  that  the  most  powerful  magnel 
fields  fail  to  deflect  the  X-rays. 

The  various  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  due  to  different  fj 
quencies  of  the  vibrations  of  luminiferous  ether,  the  respectil 
frequencies  or  number  of  vibrations  per  second  for  that  porti 
of  the  spectrum  visible  to  the  human  eye,  ranging  from  abol 


395  billions  for  the  visible  red  end  to  758  billions  for  the  visilj 
violet.  Beyond  the  visible  ends  of  the  spectrum,  however,  vc 
marked  electrical  and  photo-chemical  action  takes  place ;  I 
the  ultra-violet  end,  extending  for  ten  times  the  length 
the  visible  portion,  with  vibrations  of  upwards  of  1,485  billicl 
per  second,  and  beyond  the  visible  red,  in  the  infra-red  foil 
distance  of  fifty  times  the  length  of  the  visible  spectrum,  wi 
vibrations  of  a  hundred  millions  or  less  per  second,  and  ev 
increasing  wave-lengths.  The  extreme  end  of  the  infra-1 
spectrum  plays  an  important  part  in  wireless  telegrap! 
while  the  extreme  end  of  the  ultra-violet  is  dominant  in  radi- 
graphy.  Into  the  interesting  history  of  the  researches  : 
Gessler,  Crookes,  Hertz,  Clerk  Maxwell,  Oliver  Lodge,  Rigl 
Langley,  Rubens,  Hittorf,  Lenard,  and  Goldstein,  which  j  - 
pared  the  way  for  Professor  Rontgen’s  discovery,  I  cannot  ei  c 
here  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  while  engaged  in  contini  g 
and  elaborating  some  of  the  investigations  of  Lenard  I 
Hertz,  in  which  he  employed  a  Crookes  tube  covered  with  i 
opaque  substance,  that  Professor  Rontgen  first  discovered 
presence  of  the  X-rays.  To  make  things  fairly  clear,  howe 
we  must  hark  back  to  the  work  of  Gessler.  He  exhaus 
the  air  from  a  glass  tube  containing  the  terminals  of  an  ind 
tion-coil,  and  showed  that  with  the  sinking  of  the  gas  press 
within  below  ^mm.  the  stream  of  light  broke  up  into  st 
separated  by  dark  bands,  and  depending  for  their  partiev 
colour  upon  the  nature  of  the  gas  present  and  the  degree 
vacuum.  Crookes  succeeded  by  mechanical  and  chemical  mei'S 
in  producing  an  exhaustion  vacuum  registering  only  1-2, OC  h 
of  a  millimetre,  i.e.,  about  a  twenty-millionth  of  an  atn 
phere.  In  such  a  tube  the  strife  entirely  disappear,  and 
dark  space  which  at  a  lower  vacuum  separated  the  strife  f) 
the  cathode  or  negative  terminal  is  increased  to  the  full  voh 
of  the  tube,  the  interior  of  the  tube  showing  no  lumin 
discharge.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  a  discharge,  tho 
no  longer  from  terminal  to  terminal,  is  still  proceeding.  b( 
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low  propagated  in  a  rectilinear  way  from  the  surface  of  the 
cathode  irrespective  of  any  change  in  the  position  of  the  anode 
ir  positive  terminal.  This  dark  discharge— the  cathode  stream 
is  it  is  called— produces  very  bright  fluorescence  whenever  it 
j strikes  the  glass  vail  of  the  tube  or  such  objects  as  shells  or 
marble  that  may  be  placed  in  its  path,  and  if  brought  to  a 
locus  on  the  glass  wall  of  the  tube  will  rapidly  heat  and  soften 
t.  The  cathode  rays  pass  easily  through  such  lmht  opaque 
mdies  as  cardboard,  wood,  and  thin  metal  foil,  but  are  com- 
iletely  stopped  by  the  glass  tube  and  by  quartz,  and  can  be 
leflected  by  magnetic  forces. 

Up  to  the  present  the  generation  of  the  X-rays  has  been 
lependent  upon  electrical  energy,  and,  therefore,  when  taking 
ip  radiography,  the  matter  for  first  consideration  is  the  source 
rom  which  the  electric  energy  is  to  be  drawn.  Where  the 
retaliation  is  of  a  permanent  character,  and  in  a  town  where 
here  is  an  electric  supply-main  laid  on  to  the  building,  the 
lifficulty  is  easily  overcome.  For  a  country  or  movable'  out- 
it,  however,  the  ordinary  source  of  electrical  energy  drawn 
rom  the  main  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  So  far  that 
ype  of  electric  battery  known  as  a  “  secondary  or  storage 
rattery ”  or  “accumulator,”  has  proved  the  most  satisfactory 
ype  for  general  work  m  situations  where  an  electric  main  can- 
iot  be  pressed  into  service.  The  great  advantage  of  an  accumul¬ 
ator  over  the  ordinary  primary  battery  lies  in  its  compact  size 
ts  compared  with  the  primary  battery,  and  its  high  and  con- 
tant  E.M.F.  (electro-motive  force)  during  the  whole  discharge. 
Che  very  numerous  types  of  accumulators  now  on  the  market 
liffer  chiefly  in  minor  details  of  construction,  the  essential 
irincipals  remaining  unaltered.  In  selecting  an  accumulator, 
herefore,  the  chief  point  to  be  considered  is  obtaining  one 
dth  the  greatest  capacity  for  a  given  weight ;  while,  if  the 
pparatus  will  have  to  be  carted  about  from  place  to  place 
he  accumulator  must  be  of  a  type  specially  constructed  to 
dthstand  the  evil  effects  of  vibration. 

In  selecting  the  induction,  or  Ruhmkorff,  coil,  which  is  used 
s  the  converter  of  the  electrical  energy  for  the  generation  of 
;igh  electrical  pressure  required  for  X-ray  work,  two  factors 
re  of  primary  consideration— viz. ,  size  and  cost.  Now,  although 
ue  initial  cost  of  a  large  coil  is  considerable,  the  advantages  and 
uperiority  over  a  smaller  coil  are  great,  and,  therefore,  a  12-inch, 
i  at  least  a  10-inch,  coil  should  be  selected.  The  advantages  of  a 
'arge  coil  will  be  found  to  repay  the  additional  outlay.  An 
ncrease  in  the  size  of  the  coil  means  a  very  considerable 
iminuticn  in  the  time  of  exposure  in  taking  a  radiograph, 
nabling  one  to  successfully  take  radiographs  through  the 
hickest  parts  of  the  body  with  a  comparatively  short  exposure, 
dso,  it  becomes  possible  to  use  a  certain  tube  for  a  much 
jnger  period,  for  should  the  vacuum  of  the  tube  rise  with  age 
nd  use,  a  large  coil  will  force  the  secondary  discharge  through 
q  when  the  tube  would  no  longer  respond  to  a  smaller  coil ; 
File  the  shortening  of  the  exposure  means  a  very  considerable 
aving  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  apparatus.  Moreover,  the 
'Ossession  of  a  large  coil  brings  within  the  reach  of  the 
perator  additional  work  outside  the  field  of  radiography, 
amely,  in  connection  with  the  latest  applications  of  electricity 
i  modern  physical  therapeutics  in  the  therapeutic  action  of 
he  X-rays  in  cancer,  etc.,  and  the  high  frequency  treatment 
diich  has  come  so  much  to  the  fore  of  late  in  many  nervous 
iseases.  Of  tubes  for  the  generation  of  the  X-rays  there  are 
ow  on  the  market  a  large  and  varied  assortment  from  which 
i  make  a  selection,  and  certainly  a  very  large  proportion  are 
f  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  the  general  improvement  both 
i  construction  and  effectiveness  having  greatly  advanced 
uring  the  past  two  years.  Into  the  details  of  the  various  tubes, 
heir  merits  and  demerits,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  now, 


t  ie  subject,  to  a  certain  degree,  being  controversial,  most  workers 
laving  -heir  own  favourite  type;  and  the  beginner  will  do 
well,  when  purchasing  his  outfit,  to  leave  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  tube  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  work  he  proposes 
attempting  to  some  friend  who  has  had  practical  experience 
in  X-iay  work,  or,  failing  a  friend,  to  the  manufacturer  from 
whom  he  is  procuring  the  outfit.  Such  well-recognised  firms 
as  Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons,  Messrs.  H.  W.  Cox,  Ltd.,  and 
Messis.  Isenthal  and  Co.  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  help 
with  advice  in  the  selection  of  suitable  apparatus. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  purely  photographic 
side  of  X-ray  work,  viz.,  the  exposing  of  the  plate,  and  the 
subsequent  manipulations  of  development,  printing,  etc.  For 
taking  the  radiograph  films,  plates,  papers,  and  ferrotype  plates 
coated  with  the  sensitive  emulsion  are  used.  The  papers  are 
bromide  papers  of  very  great  sensitiveness,  and  where  the 
negative  image  would  not  be  objectionable,  and  a  number  of 
duplicates  are  required  at  very  short  notice,  will  be  found 
very  useful,  as  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  sheets  of  the 
negative  paper  may  be  superimposed,  placed  in  the  carrier, 
and  thus  exposed  together  to  the  X-iays  at  a  single  exposure. 

Although  films  have  certain  great  advantages  over  plates 
for  some  work,  there  are  certain  drawbacks  to  them  which  to  my 
mind  far  outweigh  the  advantages.  A  film  may  be  enclosed  in 
an  envelope  and  placed  under  a  patient  lying  in  bed  without 
fear  of  its  breaking,  or  being  damaged  if  accidentally  dropped 
on  the  floor  ;  and  films,  of  course,  pack  away  in  a  much  smaller 
space  than  plates.  Now,  as  to  the  disadvantages  of  films, 
they  deteriorate  much  more  rapidly  than  plates,  probably  from 
electro-chemical  action  taking  place  between  the  celluloid  base 
and  the  emulsion  ;  therefore,  it  becomes  imperative  that  they 
should  be  used  as  soon  after  leaving  the  manufacturer’s  hands 
as  possible  ;  they  are  very  costly  compared  with  plates,  are  in 
most  cases  not  so  rapid,  and,  even  when  fresh,  much  more  prone 
to  blemishes  in  the  emulsion.  There  are  numerous  brands  of 
plates  now  on  the  market  specially  prepared  for  X-ray  work, 
from  which  the  radiographer  should  be  able  to  select  one 
suitable  for  his  work.  Personally,  I  prefer  Lumiere’s  X-ray 
plate,  their  extra  rapid,  and  new  violet  label  extreme  rapidity 
plate.  One  thing  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  careful 
selection  of  the  plate  to  the  subject  is  imperative  if  the  resulting 
negative  is  to  be  of  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence.  In 
practice  it  will  be  found  that  the  fastest  plate  is  by  no  means 
the  one  that  will  yield  the  finest  negative  ;  where  the  usefulness 
of  the  extremely  rapid  plate  comes  in  is  in  shortening  the 
exposure  in  difficult  cases,  such  as  the  pelvis,  or  the  chest,  but 
when  it  is  possible  to  use  a  slightly  slower  plate  without  unduly 
prolonging  the  exposure  much  better  results  will  be  generally 
obtained,  the  negative  yielding  better  gradation.  Exposure 
may  also  be  considerably  shortened  by  the  use  of  intensifying 
screens,  consisting  of  tungstate  of  calcium  as  adopted  by  Dr. 
Max  Levy  and  Professor  Kahlbaum.  These  screens  are  placed 
in  contact  with  either  the  glass  or  sensitive  surface  of  the 
plate,  and  both  plate  and  screen  enclosed  in  a  bag  or  carrier. 

In  subjects  such  as  the  abdominal  region,  when  the  exposure 
is  likely  to  be  comparatively  long,  these  screens  are  unfor¬ 
tunately  apt  to  produce  fogging  of  the  plate,  possibly  due  to 
spreading  of  the  cathode  rays.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  done 
in  experimenting  with  various  forms  of  intensifying  screens. 

As  to  receptacles  for  the  plate,  or  plate  and  intensifying 
screen,  special  double  paper  envelopes  will  be  found  cheap 
and  useful  where  no  appreciable  weight  has  to  rest  on  the  plate, 
but  when  the  plate  has  to  be  placed  beneath  a  heavy  object 
or  under  a  patient  lying  in  bed  it  is.  of  course,  imperative  that 
a  stout  wooden  carrier  be  used.  In  the  dark-room  the  plate 
should  be  kept  away  from  the  light  as  much  as  possible,  and 
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a  method  of  time  development  will  prove  of  very  great  advan¬ 
tage.  Once  the  period  of  time  required  for  the  image  to  appear 
on  a  given  plate,  with  an  approximately  correct  exposure,  and 
a  standard  formula  of  developer  has  been  ascertained,  the  radio¬ 
grapher  has  a  simple  means  of  quickly  judging  whether  his  plate 
lias  been  over,  under,  or  correctly  exposed.  Once  the  most 
suitable  plate  and  developer  has  been  found  by  experiment, 
it  is  advisable  not  to  change,  but  to  stick  to  one  formula  and 
brand  of  plate.  As  regards  developers,  one  that  is  fairly  energetic 
should  be  used,  and  one  that  will  not  stain  the  j^late  if  develop¬ 
ment  has  to  be  prolonged  owing  to  under-exposure.  Radiography 
offers  a  field  of  varied  and  interesting  experimental  work,  and 
to  the  photographer  possessed  of  patience  and  determination 
has  many  secrets  to  reveal.  F.  -Martin  Duncan. 


SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
METHODS. 

[A  Paper  read  tofore  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

In  speaking  of  American  methods  in  photography,  I  must  begin  with 
a  little  explanation.  The  United  States  is  a  very  big  place,  and 
although  I  covered  about  6,000  miles,  that  means  very  little  of  the 
United  States.  Then,  again,  things  change  so  rapidly  there,  that 
what  may  have  been  the  universal  custom  a  year  ago,  might  not  be 
known  now ;  so  you  will  understand  I  am  only  going  to  tell  you  of  what 
I  saw  while  in  America ;  and  I  must  add  I  know  very  little  of  British 
methods  in  photography,  having  only  had  experience  of  one  situation 
in  this  country,  and  any  comparisons  unfavourable  to  photography 
this  side  of  the  water  are  against  my  own  work  rather.  If  I  have  only 
known  one  situation  here,  the  United  States  made  up  for  it ;  but  there, 
within  limits,  it  is  a  recommendation  to  have  knocked  around,  “The 
Rolling  Stone;  no  Moss”  doesn't  hold  good  in  the  West  at  least.  In 
the  first  five  months  in  Chicago,  I  was  in  four  situations.  My  first  was 
a  carbon  printer.  It  took  me  some  time  to  recognise  the  difference 
between  working  in  the  two  countries.  It  seemed  the  same,  only  more 
work,  longer  hours,  and  no  Saturday  afternoon.  The  operator  was  a 
really  smart  man,  who  had  read  a  great  deal  about  carbon  printing, 
“  always  the  greatest  authority,”  kept  me1  going  making  up  formulae  for 
my  work,  which  didn’t  always  work.  I  got  back  at  him  one  day. 

At  this  period  I  was  intensely  British,  and  always  in  mentioning  a 
size  gave  the  biggest  size  first — 5  by  4,  and  not  as  they  did  4  by  5. 
The  operator  chaffed  me  about  this  one  day.  “Well,”  I  said,  “we 
do  things  very  quickly  at  home,  and  if  you  give  a  man  smallest  dimen¬ 
sion  first,  he  Avould  have  the  stuff  cut  too  small.”  “  I  guess  that’s  pretty 
good,  Young,”  he  replied,  with  a  grin. 

The  carbons  are  all  single  transfer  on  celluloid.  The  prints  had  just 
to  be  perfect.  It  was  here  that  I  first  saw  the  notice,  “  Call  for 
your  proofs  the  day  after  to-morrow.”  The  Yankees  are  hustlers,  but 
they  must  have  a  night  shift  to  have  proofs  finished  like  that ;  but  the 
proofs  turned  out  to  be  untouched  and  untoned  silver  prints,  generally 
printed  on  what  they  called  “  seconds,”  a  cheaper  grade  of  paper. 
Occasionally  the  operator,  in  looking  over  the  negatives  before  sending 
them  up  to  the  printing-room,  would  pick  out  the  best  negative  of  a 
sitter  and  put  a  little  touching  on  it,  but  of  the  crudest  description ; 
the  proofs  were  printed  lightly,  and  looked  wonderfully  well,  and  then 
the  saving  in  retouching  was  immense,  as  only  negatives  for  which 
there  were  actual  orders  were  retouched.  An  American  photographer 
never  forgets  that  it  is  the  prints  he  gives  his  customers.  Everything 
is  done  to  make  his  negative  perfect.  Nothing  is  left  to  be  done  on 
the  print ;  so  you  find  in  a  place  employing  three  re-touchers,  one 
girl  does  the  spotting  and  sending  out  of  the  prints,  and  other  things 
besides. 

The  scraper  is  used  to  a  great  extent.  My  first  effort  with  it  was  to 
set  a  boy’s  eye  straight.  It  was  a  full-length  cabinet  figure,  perfect 
but  for  the  boy  having  moved  his  eyes.  1  got  them  all  right,  but  fell 
on  the  next  negative  I  tackled.  It  was  very  strong  in  colour,  and 
wherever  I  scraped  it  turned  blue,  the  colour  seeming  to  be  on  the 
surface.  This  didn’t  show  till  the  negative  was  printing,  and  then 
it  appeared  in  black  spots.  But,  to  get  to  American  methods,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  everything  was  done  to  make  the  negative  as  near  perfection 


as  the  proprietor  of  the  business  knew,  and  then  it  was  varnished.  A 
great  deal  of  the  re-touching  is  piecework,  and  a  really  smart  retoucher 
could  make,  working  hard,  from  20  to  25  dollars  a  M  eek,  provided  he 
got  the  work.  I  think  American  re  touching  better  on  the  average  than 
what  I  have  seen  here.  A  more  open  style  of  touch  is  practised  Of 
course  you  meet  with  a  great  deal  of  overdone  work.  I  remember  they 
used  to  say  of  one  man  in  Chicago,  that  he  kept  one  neck  and  bust 
with  M'hich  he  supplied  his  lady  sitters  who  sat  in  evening  dress. 
There  certainly  was  a  strong  family  resemblance  between  the  necks  | 
of  all  ladies  photographed  by  him;  but,  taking  American  portraits  of 
ladies  all  through,  most  of  them  seem  to  be  in  evening  dress.  One 
man  I  M  as  Avith  described  it  as  “  neglitay.” 

Photographers  keep  a  tiling  they  call  a  “  drape,”  and  the  draping 
in  the  resulting  photograph  is  often  quite  classical.  At  times  the  I 
display  of  neck  and  shoulder  is  immense. 

All  the  time  I  Mas  in  America  T  never  saAv  a  double  transfer  carbon. 

I  did  one  myself  one  day  just  as  a  novelty.  As  already  mentioned,  all  I 
prints  M  ere  single  transfer.  One  man  for  Avhom  I  M-orked  made  I 
negatives  for  caibon  with  a  mirror.  His  Avork  for  many  years  had  been  j 
entirely  carbon.  Latterly  lie  took  up  platinum.  I  may  say  herej 
that  this  man  knew  more  of  photography  than  any  man  I  came  across! 
in  the  United  States.  He  Mas  an  Englishman,  very  artistic,  and  with! 
a  thorough  knoM-ledge  of  his  business  right  through  every  detail.  Hisl 
people,  I  believe,  Mere  photographers  in  England.  I  put  in  a  month 
Avith  him,  and  then  had  to  quit,  business  Mas  so  quiet,  but  in  that 
month  I  learned  quite  a  lot.  All  his  platinum  paper  and  sensitised! 
tissues  were  kept  in  an  ice  chest.  The  negatives  Mere  developed  with! 
a  non-staining  developer,  and  so  Mere  easily  judged  in  printing.  Each 
one  Avas  built  up  to  a  standard  density,  M’itli  sheets  of  ground  celluloid) 
in  the  printing  frame,  and  when  filled  in  M  ere  placed  on  a  frameM’ork 
on  wheels  and  run  out  to  print.  All  the  printer  had  to  do  then  was 
to  Match  the  one  test  frame  and  run  them  in  again  when  it  Mas  deep 
enough.  The  prints  avere  cabinet  or  C.D.Y. ,  and  one  size  of  celluloid 
held  one  cabinet  or  two  C.D.V.’s.  By  developing  in  a  series  of  grooveu 
tanks,  it  was  possible  to  get  through  a  very  big  batch  of  prints  in  d 
comparatively  short  time.  I  did  not  find  any  good  class  place  mounting 
their  platinums  solid  ;  they  Avere  merely  touched  at  the  corners  or  round 
the  edge,  and  the  paper  mostly  used  Avas  B.B.  grade  and  some  C.Cj 
The  prints  were  ahvays  dried  flat  betAA’een  blotters,  and  in  the  dr 
slight  mounting,  none  of  the  velvety  quality  Avas  lost.  The  climafil 
is  a  great  help  in  printing ;  even  in  Chicago,  Avhich  they  call  damp 
I  ha\Te  seen  a  man  cut  up  paper  for  a  day’s  printing  and  keep  it  in  ; 
loose-fitting  cardboard  box.  I  can’t  imagine  anybody  doing  that  her 
and  producing  a  decent  print  from  it.  The  light,  too,  in  the  winter  i 
so  much  better,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  get  a  much  bette, 
print  from  a  thin  negatNe  than  I  can  here. 

The  most  popular  printing  paper  Avas  a  matte  collodion,  toned  first 
gold  and  then  in  platinum.  It  is  a  very  fine  paper  Avithout  a  doubt,  an 
givfing  beautifully  rich  prints  if  carefully  toned.  For  the  double  tonir 
it  is  printed  till  it  looks  the  right  depth  by  strong  transmitted  light, 
hadn’t  worked  this  paper  at  all,  so  when  I  got  a  situation  in  Tennessee 
printer  I  had  to  find  out  all  about  it.  I  went  up  to  the  Aristoty 
Company’s  Office  in  Chicago  and  explained  my  position.  The  manag 
treated  me  Avith  great  courtesy,  and  at  once  introduced  me  to  one 
their  demonstrators,  who,  he  said,  would  give  me  any  information 
required.  The  demonstrator,  I  found,  was  a  very  nice  felloAV.  “  Well 
he  said,  “  I  guess  the  best  thing  I  I  can  do  for  you  is  to  print  and  toi 
some  paper ;  and  as  I  have  some  paper  here  that  a  man  has  complaint 
of,  when  can  you  meet  me,  and  Ave’ll  go  to  some  gallery  and  have  a  [ 
at  it?”  We  arranged  for  the  afternoon,  and  went  up  to  a  place  th 
ran  about  five  studios.  Our  friend  Avas  evidently  well  known,  as  a 
went  right  through  to  the  printing-room  without  challenge.  Mr.  1 
(the  demonstrator)  explaining  what  he  wanted,  the  printer  told  hi 
to  help  himself  to  a  large  pile  of  negatives.  He  filled  out  about  thir 
frames,  and  while  watching  them  Mr.  H.  asked  if  they  were  doii 
much.  “  Oh  !  1.500  prints  in  the  last  two  days.”  Next  question  w£ 
“Where’s  George?”  “Down  toning — been  toning  since  yesterd 
afternoon.”  I  asked  how  many  printers  they  had,  and  found  there  we 
three.  All  the  printing  was  done  in  the  sun  behind  ground  gla: 
They  didn’t  need  any  artificial  heat.  A  dripping  wet  negative  aa 
brought  up,  and  an  electric  fan  turned  on ;  it  was  dry  in  ten  minut 
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hought  it  was  real  handy,  but  too  hot  for  comfort — more  like  stoking, 
iter  on  I  had  the  same  conditions  to  work  under.  The  number  of 
ints  printed  struck  me  as  being  a  lot  ;  but  in  mentioning  it  to  a  man 
met  in  Tennessee,  he  said,  “  That  ain’t  much  of  a  picture  mill,” 
d  gave  some  figures  that  were  away  up.  Of  course  I  didn’t  see  the 
ice  he  mentioned.  But  to  get  back  to  our  demonstration.  On 
ixing,  Mr.  H.  explained  that  whenever  he  wanted  to  test  paper,  the 
llery  which  we  had  just  left  was  one  of  two  or  three  where  lie  could 
vvays  get  the  use  of  negatives.  When  we  got  back  to  the  office,  I 
ir  one  of  the  quickest  and  finest  tonings  I  have  seen.  Every  action 
is  explained — the  theory  of  toning  and  the  effect  the  tone  would 
ve  in  the  gold  bath  upon  the  tone  of  the  platinum  bath  ;  where  it 
is  necessary  to  wash  well,  and  why.  That  was  what  impressed  me. 
3  didn’t  say,  Do  this,  but  told  me  why  I  should  do  it.  The  paper 
ing  quite  satisfactory,  Mr.  H.  said  he  would  go  along  to  the  man 
io  had  sent  it  back  and  have  a  look  through  his  place  and  find  out 
e  trouble.  I  think  the  American  photographers  owe  the  Aristo 
impany  a  debt  of  gratitude.  The  Company  has  made  it  their  business 
see  that  everybody  buying  their  goods  would  get  the  best  possible 
suits  with  them,  and  I  think  the  high  quality  of  the  average  print 
America  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  system  of  demonstration, 
lien  I  was  in  a  place  in  Iowa,  we  had  some  trouble  with  a  batch 
paper.  I  forget  what  it  was  now ;  however,  we  wrote  into  Chicago 
mplaining,  and  sending  some  of  the  paper  back.  Next  day  we  got 
wire  in  reply  saying,  “  Have  sent  on  nearest  demonstrator'and  fresh 
per.”  The  demonstrator  came  in  next  day  after.  He  had  covered 
er  three  hundred  miles  travelling  all  night.  By  this  time  we  had 
t  the  new  paper  working  right.  It  seemed  almost  funny  the  way  he 
-oiled  in  in  the  morning.  When" we  showed  him  the  good  prints,  he 
■id.  “  I  guess  those  are  all  right ;  must  have  been  a  bit  old,  that  other 
per.  Where  did  you  buy  it  ?  ”  and  getting  a  reply,  added,  “  There  is 
train  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  I  guess  I  can  catch  it,”  and  off 
went  back  300  miles  to  take  up  his  round  again.  But  if  we  had  not 
d  things  right,  he’d  have  stayed  there  till  they  were  right.  A  great 
al  more  work  is  expected  from  a  man  over  there.  In  one  place  I 
is  in  there  was  just  the  proprietor  and  myself  and  a  girl  in  the 
leption-room.  We  didn't  work  on  Sunday,  but  we  turned  out  from 
3  to  700  prints  a  week,  aristo  and  platinotype.  I  did  the  re-touching, 
ist  of  the  developing  and  the  platinum  printing,  helped  with  the 
sto  printing,  some  of-  the  sitters,  the  toning  and  mounting.  The  re¬ 
aching  ranged  from  cabinet  full  length  to  10  by  8  heads.  With  a 
od  light,  a  soft  pencil,  and  sitting  well  back  from  the  negative,  it 
is  possible  to  get  through  about  eighteen  mixed  negatives  between 
a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  thirty  minutes  for  dinner.  From  Monday  till 
ursday  forenoon  there  was  nothing  but  retouching ;  the  developing 
pn  was  done  before  bi'eakfast.  The  boss  started  printing 
ursday  morning.  I  chipped  in  later.  We  toned  Friday  afternoon 
d  mounted  at  night,  finishing  up  any  time  between  10  p.m.  and 
p  m.,  generally  about  midnight.  The  people  called  for  their  prints 
Saturday.  WTe  kept  open  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening.  -Che 
e  there  in  paying  was  a  dollar  at  time  of  sitting  and  the  balance  when 
u  got  the  prints.  I  couldn’t  retouch  at  that  rate  now ;  it  needs 
astant  practice,  and  the  most  favourable  conditions,  to  come  up  to 
it  turn-out. 

fn  Upper  Michigan,  where  I  was  for  over  a  year,  we  hadn’t  anything 
e  the  rush,  although  the  same  system  was  gone  through.  About  503 
(ints  was  our  biggest  output  in  one  week  ;  but  we  kept  open  on 
nday — at  first  all  day ;  later,  we,  the  four  photographers  in  the 
vn,  came  to  an  agreement  to  shut  Sunday  forenoon.  This  three  of 
kept  till  I  left.  The  man  who  did  not  keep  it  was  the  only  American 
otographer  of  the  four.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  going  round  one 
nday  forenoon  and  giving  him  a  piece  of  my  mind ;  but  he  didn’t 
int  much ;  he  cut  prices,  and  did  poor  work.  He  had  the  laugh  at 
just  about  Christmas.  My  partner  had  bought  some  blocks  for 
vertising  purposes,  one  a  crude  sketch  representing  an  enlarged 
med  photograph,  a  couple  of  figures,  and  a  dog  barking  and  jumping 
to  the  picture.  There  were  some  words  below  explaining  that  the 
?  was  barking  with  delight  at  recognising  his  master’s  poi’ti'ait,  then 
lowed  our  advertisement  for  enlarging  for  Christmas.  Well  next 
ek  our  American  friend  had  in  his  advertisement,  beginning  as 
lows: — “When  you  get  an  enlargement  done  at  my  place,  your  dog 


will  not  rudely  bark  at  it,  but  will  wag  his  tail  with  genuine  pleasure,” 
and  so  on. 

This  being  a  mining  town,  the  foreign  element  predominated.  There 
was  every  nation  in  Europe  and  a  good  few  from  Asia.  I  think  I  was 
the  only  Scotsman  except  a  doctor,  and  he  was  Canadian — that  sounds 
a  bit  Irish,  I’m  afraid.  Italians  were  in  the  majority,  and  I  never  liad 
one  sit  without  bargaining  over  the  price  ;  and  no  matter  how  little 
English  he  had,  he  could  always  say,  “Too  moosh,”  “too  moo.‘h.”  I 
found  them  honest,  with  two  exceptions,  and  they  had  been  a  long 
time  in  America. 

In  most  galleries  they  had  a  straight  price  for  a  dozen  cabinets 
of  one  position,  and  this  was  increased  by  mounting  on  special 
mounts.  We  made  matte  cabinets  for  four  dollars,  and  glossy  for 
three  dollars  (glossy  was  chloride  paper),  fifty  cents  extra  for  two 
positions.  The  matte  prints  got  as  high  as  six  dollars  by  mounting 
on  different  mounts.  First  thing  when  I  got  to  the  gallery  on 
Sunday  at  one  o’clock  there  would  be  what  looked  like  two  families, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  odd  people  or  single  lots.  1  hey  all  simply 
tumbled  in  behind  me,  and  then  the  rush  began.  W  hen  I  was  new 
to  the  game  I  tried  to  accommodate  every  one  and  hurried  to  attend 
to  all,  but  soon  found  it  was  best  to  ignore  everything  but  the  first 
man  who  spoke,  they  were  in  no  hurry,  it  was  like  going  to  the 
theatre  for  them.  First  question  was,  “What  you  charge  for  take 
cur  pitch?”  You  went  over  the  prices  and  mounts,  although  the 
man  knew  them,  then  what  seemed  like  a  violent  quarrel  took  place 
in  Italian,  and  just  as  you  expected  bloodshed  the  spokesman  would 
turn  round  and  say  quietly,  “  Too  moosh.  I  never  took  any  notice 
of  this,  and  he  didn’t  seem  to  expect  it,  because  he  would  imme¬ 
diately  ask  how  moosh  for  seex  like  this,  seex  like  that,  and  seex 
like  that.  You  gave  him  a  price,  then  he  would  ask,  “What  you 
take  for” — and  would  mention  so  many  of  the  tv o  families,  so 
many  of  himself  alone,  and  some  of  the  families  separate— each 
arrangement  would  be  for  different  mounts,  so  that  if  you  weren’t 
careful  you’d  get  caught  in  some  of  your  former  quotations,  and  no 
explanations  would  avail.  When  the  price  was  settled  the  name 
and  dollar  had  to  be  got.  The  dollar  was  the  easier;  if  the  name 
was  not  Italian  it  was  Finnish  or  Swede  or  Polish ;  some  American 
names  were  not  much  better.  My  biggest  Sunday’s  work  was  seven¬ 
teen  sittings,  and  each  «me  had  two  or  three  positions,  and  fully 
half  of  them  had  to  be  bargained  with.  Considering  it  was  two  and 
a  half  hours’  work  single-handed,  it  was  hustling.  I  don't  want 
to  make  out  that  this  was  all  artistic  photography,  because  a  large 
number  of  the  sitters  insisted  on  having  completely  in  view,  two 
feet,  two  hands,  and  five  fingers  on  each  hand,  and  the  French 
people  thought  a  shadow  was  a  black  mark.  But  it  was  good  clean 
work,  results  technically  above  the  average  place  of  the  same  class 
here.  Now'  and  again  ve  had  a  good  subject,  and  we  didnt  let 
them  pass. 

Everybody  in  America  gets  photographed  frequently,  once  a  year, 
and  many  much  oftener.  A  surprising  thing  is  the  way  in  which 
a  man  who  has  really  no  artistic  sense  picks  up  the  nack  of  making 
almost  artistic  work ;  they  seem  to  be  able  to  get  the  thing  down 
to  a  few  rules  and  apply  them.  I  don’t  think  enough  can  be  said  io 
praise  of  their  conventions.  Almost  every  State  has  one.  I,  un¬ 
fortunately,  was  only  able  to  attend  one,  and  it  was  not  of  out¬ 
standing  importance.  It  was  when  I  Avas  m  Michigan,  and  the 
ihree  photographers  already  mentioned  planned  to  go  together,  other 
two  from  a  neighbouring  town  joining  us.  Unfortunately.  I  have 
lost  the  programme,  but  it  Avas  all  through  a  business  meet.ng  of 
professional  photographers,  and  Avas  well  worth  the  200  miles'  travel 
to  attend.  There  Avas  an  exhibition  and  some  aw  ards.  One,  1  remem¬ 
ber,  Avas  a  bronze  statuette  aAvarded  for  a  certain  class  of  Avork, 
another  arvard  Avent  to  the  man  Avhose  AAork  showed  the  greatest 
improvement  since  the  meeting  of  the  previous  year.  \Ye  had  a 
criticism  of  many  of  the  Avorks  by  the  Principal  of  a  big  Art  School. 
Many  of  the  points  criticised  were  obA'ious.  but  here  and  there  one 
got  a  hint,  and  every  line  that  Avas  bad  the  reason  of  its  badness 
Avas  giA'en  and  Avhere  it  could  have  been  improved.  All  work  criti¬ 
cised  Avas  by  permission  of  the  exhibitor.  A  feature,  or  rather 
characteristic  of  American  photographers,  and.  in  fact,  business  men 
in  general,  that  impressed  me  Avas  their  readiness  to  talk  of  their 
business  and  eagerness  to  hear  what  you  had  to  say.  Thei'e  seemedi 
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to  be  no  fear  in  them  of  giving  away  their  business ;  the  idea  seemed 
to  be  that  in  a  conversation  the  smartest  man  got  the  most  benefit, 
and  I  didn’t  find  any  man  admit  that  he  was  the  noodle,  but  ~e 
was  always  ready  to  admit  that  his  work  could  be  better,  and 
eagerly  on  the  look-out  for  any  hint  that  would  help  him  and  a 
willingness  to  try  any  new  idea.  We  had  some  very  interesting 
lighting  demonstrations  in  one  of  the  principal  studios  in  the  town. 
The  one  I  went  to  was  a  very  clever  show  (if  one  can  call  it  so). 
The  studio^  was  of  the  single  slant  form,  very  much  like  H.  P. 
Robinson’s  studio  of  the  future,  except  that  the  glass  sloped  in 
slightly.  iWe  were  shown  all  foilms  of  lighting  and  some  very 
Beautiful  effects.  As  the  majority  of  studios  in  the  United  States 
are  of  the  single  slant  pattern,  it  was  very  useful  to  a  large  number 
of  men  there.  Once  or  twice  one  of  those  present  would  ask  the 
■demonstrator  to>  produce  a  certain  form  of  lighting,  which  he  did. 
Fortunately  the  subject  was  a  man  who  would  photograph  in  almost 
any  light.  I  don’t  think  I  heard  the  word  “  art  ”  mentioned,  but 
most  of  the  effects  were  artistic.  I  was  describing  this  to  a  photo¬ 
grapher  friend  of  mine  in  town.  He  stopped  me  with  the  question, 

■“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  were  photographers  in  the  same 
town  in  at  the  demonstration?”  “Yes,  of  course,”  I  said;  “it  was 
a  State  convention.”  “  I’d  like  to  see  a  photographer  do  that  here,” 
was  his  reply.  Among  other  things  there  was  a  talk  on  business 
methods  for  photographers,  the  usual  demonstration  of  printing 
paper,  a  lecture  on  artistic  lighting  accompanied  by  sketches,  and 
many  other  items  that  I  have  forgotten.  In  connection  with  the 
conventions  all  the  railroads  and  hotels  gave  special  rates.  We  paid 
full  single  fare  going,  and  on  presenting  our  membership  card  going 
back  for  one-third.  I  don’t  think  we  had  any  receptions  or  excur¬ 
sions.  One  night  the  dealers  m  town  took  one  of  the  theatres  for 
the  members.  I  think  that  was  the  only  entertainment.  That  per¬ 
formance  was  a  funny  thing  for  me.  I  had  been  to  the  oculist’s  in 
the  forenoon,  and  he  had  dropped  some  atropin  into  my  eyes ;  the 
consequence  was  I  couldn’t  get  the  stage  in  focus,  and  for  every 
actor  on  the  stage  I  saw  three.  Although  the  town  is  famous  for 
its  beer,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  atropin  was  entirely  to  blame 
for  the  optical  effect. 

The  American  photographer  strikes  me  when  you  meet  him  at  a  con¬ 
vention  as  an  enthusiastic  jolly  good  fellow,  friendly,  and  ready  to  do 
a  good  turn  if  in  his  power.  I  can  speak  of  kindness  and  consideration 
from  many  of  them,  my  first  few  months  out  being  anything  but  a  bed 
of  roses.  Any  place  that  I  called  in  looking  for  work  I  received  every 
courtesy ;  in  fact,  some  of  them  were  too  polite,  and  raised  hopes  for 
which  there  were  no  grounds.  I  don’t  think  as  a  rule  the  American 
photographer  has  such  an  all-round  knowledge  of  his  business  as  a 
man  here.  That  may  be  because  I  had  gone  through  a  regular  appren¬ 
ticeship,  and  was  accustomed  to  almost  every'  kind  of  work.  So  to 
get  into  a  place  using  at  most  two  kinds  of  printing  paper  bought  in  cut 
sizes,  it  seemed  a  little  simple,  but  then  I  don’t  know  a  man  who  can 
make  more  of  a  little  knowledge  than  your  average  American.  You  have 
only  to  note  the  number  of  men  who  change  their  profession  two  or 
three  times  when  comparatively  well  on  in  years,  and  not  changing 
"because  of  failure,  but  because  they  think  they  can  do  even  better  in 
another  line.  He  is  intensely  practical,  and  apt  to  specialise  in  one 
or  two  lines.  Anything  that  has  no  direct  connection  with  what  he 
is  actually  doing  is  ignored.  His  carbon  printing  is  all  single  transfer, 
because  double  transfer  would  not  be  so  practical  in  the  handling  of 
big  quantities  and  working  on  celluloid  and  rough  surfaces.  Except  in 
one  place,  all  carbon  portraits  that  I  saw  turned  out  were  reversed, 
and  in  that  excepted  place  they  had  reversed  negatives  that  were  no 
good  (from  my  point  of  view)  for  anything  else.  It  is  perhaps  one  or 
two  individual  details  of  that  sort,  and  maybe  methods  of  working,  that 
did  not  agree  with  my  notions  that  gave  me  this  impression,  because 
I  saw  much  good  work,  both  artistically  and  technically,  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Among  a  certain  set  their  portraits  must  always 
be  “  snappy  ”  in  character.  I  must  say  personally  I  like  a  clean,  bright 
print,  but  those  “  snappy  ”  portraits  were  a  bit  too  much,  nothing 
restful,  very  useful  as  detective  portraits  for  the  police,  but  they  will 
soon,  if  they  are  not  now,  be  very  much  the  exception.  One  thing  that 
is  good  in  a  way  for  our  American  friend  is  the  constant  demand  for 
something  new ;  he  doesn’t  get  a  chance  to  get  fixed  much  on  one  style 


of  work,  and  he  can’t  live  on  a  reputation  without  doing  a  good  d  j 
to  keep  it  up. 

This  brings  me  to  another  point.  It  has  been  said  that  Americj 
photographs  are  not  permanent.  1  was  speaking  to  a  printer  in  Chic, 
aiid  I  said,  “  Your  prints  can’t  be  permanent  with  the  washing  j 
give  them.”  “What  does  that  matter?”  he  said,  “the  folks  w 
get  them  stick  them  in  an  album  and  forget  all  about  them  in  a  we 
and  six  months  later  they  come  back  and  resit.  Now,  I  don  t  tli 
you  can  blame  the  photographer  for  this  sentiment.  He  is  not 
the  business  for  his  health,  as  they  say,  and  if  people  don’t  want  last] 
prints,  why  should  he  bother?  I  have  seen  places  where  the  negati 
even  were  not  kept  after  a  few  months.  But  that  is  changing  rapid! 
there  is  a  big  wave  of  artistic  feeling  sweeping  the  country,  and  phr j 
graphers  are  getting  the  full  benefit  of  it,  and  witli  the  production 
more  artistic  results  grows  the  desire  to  preserve  them,  raid  sojn  j 
consideration  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  printing  process.  Platin  ; 
and  carbon  were  coming  more  and  more  into  use  at  the  time  of 
visit.  And  now  I  repeat  that  the  few  impressions  1  have  tried  jr 
convey  to  you  were  gathered  while  earning  my  living  in  Amerij, 
they  are  what  I  have  seen  and  experienced  in  a  varied  climate.  I. 
have  photographed  lumber  jacks  in  the  woods  when  it  was  ten  ill 
twenty  degrees  below  zero,  and  have  retouched  and  printed  ilk 
melting  condition  with  the  mercury  at  102  degrees  in  the  shade.  &  3 
of  you  present  may  take  a  trip  to  America,  and  from  any  point  of  v 
I  don’t  think  it  would  be  without  profit,  but  you  must  not  i 
with  my  impressions,  even  if  you  agree  with  them  just  now,  as  evtl- 
thing  that  struck  me  might  be  absolutely  different,  in  support  jE 
which  I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  a  book  on  Amer  , 
“  The  Land  of  Contrasts,”  a  Briton’s  view  of  his  American  kin,  i 
James  Fullerton  Muirhead,  author  of  the  United  States  Baedeker.  3 
Americans  themselves  admit  the  absolute  fairness  of  this  work,  ji 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  author  s  note  he  says  : 

“  The  book  was  almost  wholly  written  in  what  leisure  I  could  d 
for  it  in  1895  and  1896.  The  footnotes  added  on  my  third  visit  to  e 
country  (1898)  while  I  was  seeing  the  chapters  through  the  Press,  h  e 
at  least  this  significance,  that  they  show  how  rapidly  things  cha  e 
in  the  Land  of  Contrasts.” 

And  further  on —  _  _  I 

“  It  is  important  also  to  remember  that  the  generalisations  of  s 
book  apply  in  very  few  cases  to  the  whole  extent  of- the  United  Sta(>. 
I  shall  be  quite  contented  if  any  one  section  of  the  country  thi  s 
that  I  cannot  mean  it  in  such  and  such  assertion,  provided  it  allows  i  t 
the  cap  fits  some  other  portion  of  the  great  community.  ( 

In  fact,  gentlemen,  this  idea  is  not  only  the  keynote  of  Mr.  M  > 
head’s  excellent  work,  but  of  the  experience  which  I  have,  I  1  e 
fairly,  if  feebly,  endeavoured  to  place  before  you,  for  it  is  a  :t 
which  permeates  literature,  language,  and  social  customs  in  Amei  i, 
that  the  words,  the  habits,  and  the  ideas  which  obtain  to-day  jie 
abandoned  to-morrow,  and  are  absolutely  obsolete  next  week.  Eve  In 
this  there  are  exceptions.  W.  E.  Drummond  Youn 


The  Christmas  Number  of  “Photography”  for  1903  is  iparke  y 
several  changes  from  its  predecessors.  There  is  an  article  on  -e 
Characteristic  Use  of  the  Hands  in  Portraiture,”  by  Fredem  L 
Evans,  illustrated  with  reproductions  and  photographs  by  himsel  n 
which  the  hands  of  the  sitters  play  a  conspicuous  part. 
contributes  an  essay  on  “  Landscape  in  Pictorial  Photography, 
makes  use  of  numerous  photographs  to  elucidate  his  points.  Somedi 
similar  in  scope,  though  different  in  style,  is  the  article  on  P  •' 
graphy  in  a  Wood,”  written  and  illustrated  by  Will  A.  Cadby,  v 
an  appreciation  of  “  W.  Rawlings — a  Photographer  of  Winter, 

“  Monochrome,”  has  more  than  the  topical  interest  that  the  repro 
tions  from  Mr.  Rawling’s  winter  w'ork  excite.  The  lighter  sid 
photography  that  has  always  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  t  se 
Christmas  Numbers  is  maintained  by  the  “Walrus,”  in  the  rem 
ccnces  he  gives  of  the  whimsical  inventions  of  “  My  Friend  Chogg 
and  in  the  unsigned  “  Pettifer’s  Prattle.”  The  thirty  odd  full-  ge 
and  smaller  half-tone  reproductions  from  photographs  are  pnnte 
glazed  art  paper,  while  the  letterpress  and  line  drawings  are  on  n 
antique  paper.  The  book  is  published  at  Is.  nett  (post-free  Is. 
and  can  be  obtained  from  all  booksellers  and  photographic  dealer 
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THE  ASTROGRAPHIC  CHART  AND  ASTROGRAPHIC 
METHODS. 

Extract  from  a  lecture  delivered  by  Professor  H.  H.  Turner,  at  the 
School  of  Military  Engineer  ing 

Ye  measure  the  Earth  at  present  as  the  Lilliputians  measured 
lulliver  for  a  suit  of  cbothes.  Finding  his  bulk  too  huge  for 
tirect  measurement,  they  took  the  girth  of  his  thumb  ;  ani  from 
xperiments  on  their  own  bodies  found  the  factor  by  which 
his  should  be  multiplied  to  get  the  circumference  of  his  waist 
did  his  other  dimensions.  India  stretches  about  20  deg.— about 
me-eighteenth  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth— in  both  direc- 
ions  ,  and,  although  this  means  a  considerable  empire  of  which 
?e  maj  well  be  proud,  it  is  unsatisfactory  in  determining  the 
arth’s  circumference  to  have  to  multiply  by  eighteen.  We 
aust  confess  that  existing  surveys  of  our  globe  are  distinctly 
scrappy.” 

Until  fifty  years  ago  the  same  might  have  been  said  as  to  our 
urvey  of  the  heavens,  and  with  much  less  excuse.  Terrestrial 
urveys  of  the  remote  regions  have  been  difficult  and  even  im- 
>ossible  because  of  the  dangers  to  life  involved  ;  but  the  heavens 
ave  been  open  to  our  scrutiny  without  any  attendant  risk 
xcept  perhaps  that  of  catching  cold.  There  is,  however,  an¬ 
ther  reason  for  selection  of  special  regions  for  survey  which 
s  common  to  both  terrestrial  and  celestial  enterprises,  viz. , 
ome  are  more  immediately  useful  than  others.  We  need  not 
top  to  consider  the  earthly  applications  of  this  principle, 
diich  are  obvious  enough  ;  but  as  regards  the  heavens  it  may 
ot  be  so  well  known  that  considerations  of  practical  utility 
ad  a  large  share  in  directing  observation.  In  the  old  days 
pecial  attention  was  paid  to  the  paths  of  the  planets  because 
tiere  was  a  firm  belief  in  their  influence  on  human  affairs. 
The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera  ;  ”  and  when 
ach  allies  were  liable  to  appear  on  one  side  or  another,  it 
ras  clearly  important,  even  from  a  strictly  military  point  of 
iew,  to  be  able  to  follow  the  evolutions  of  the  celestial  army, 
dining  nearer  our  own  times,  it  is  the  needs  of  sailors  rather 
ran  of  soldiers  which  have  dictated  astronomical  policy.  Our 
vm  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  was  founded  explicitly 
ir  observations  of  the  moon  and  fixed  stars,  in  order  that 
jfilors  might  be  the  better  able  to  determine  their  longitude 
t  sea  ;  and  although  the  subsequent  invention  of  the  chrono¬ 
meter  enabled  a  sailor  to  carry  accurate  Greenwich  time  to 
,ia  with  him,  whence  he  was  enabled  to  infer  his  longitude 
ithout  observing  the  moon,  the  policy  of  observing  the  moon 
5  often  as  possible  is  still  maintained  at  Greenwich  ;  accord 
»gly  stars  m  or  near  the  path  of  the  moon  have  been  much 
-tter  surveyed  than  the  rest  of  the  heavens. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  small  digression,  I  wonder  how 
>ng  it  will  be  before  the  chronometer  is  in  turn  superseded  by 
ireless  telegraphic  signals?  If  Mr.  Marconi’s  claims  are  well 
•unded,  it  should  be  possible  to  supply  a  ship,  or  a  traveller, 
ith  Greenwich  time  during  the  whole  voyage ;  and  there 
lould  be  no  longer  anv  difficulty  at  all  in  finding  longitudes, 
gain,  we  have  been  told  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  getting 
md  forecasts  for  the  British  Isles  is  that  our  weather  comes 
om  the  Atlantic,  where  there  is  no  observing  station.  But  it 
:ems  possible  that  any  ship  crossing  the  ocean  is  a  potential 
iserving  station  henceforth,  and  our  forecasts  ought  to  become 
orth  something.  But  how  soon  will  it  be?  Sometimes  a  long 
terval  elapses  between  actual  discovery  and  the  utilisation 
it.  In  his  life  of  Captain  Cook,  our  present  Hydrcgrapher 
marks  that  Captain  Cook  did  not  take  with  him  on  his 
'st  voyage  round  the  world  a  single  chronometer,  although  the 
vention  had  been  made  some  time  previously  ;  he  preferred 
•parently  to  trust  to  the  old  method  of  observing  the  moon 
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and  took  with  him  an  astronomer  for  the  purpose.  And  so, 
although  Mr.  Marconi  seems  to  have  already  rendered  prac¬ 
tical  a  simple  means  of  determining  longitudes,  it  may  be  many 
years  before  we  see  it  actually  employed. 

But  to  return  to  surveys  of  the  sky — the  first  step  towards 
a  complete  survey  of  the  sky  (beyond  the  few  thousand  bright 
stars)  was  made  about  fifty  years  ago  by  a  celebrated  German 
called  Argelander.  This  was  before  photography  of  stars  had 
been  rendered  feasible,  and  his  methods  were  most  laborious, 
as  we  shall  presently  illustrate  ;  but  he  and  his  hard-working; 
assistants  completed  the  work  for  the  Northern  hemisphere. 
They  made  a  series  of  maps  which  would  fit  on  to  a  celestial 
globe  about  seven  feet  in  diameter— not  a  very  large  scale 
when  we  consider  that  our  1-mile  to  1-inch  maps  correspond  to> 
a  globe  over  200  yards  in  diameter.  Still  Argelander’s  was  a 
most  useful  work,  and  it  has  recently  been  extended  to  the 
Southern  hemisphere  by  photography. 

The  project  I  have  to  speak  of  to-night  is  that  of  making  by 
photography  the  equivalent  of  a  celestial  globe  50  feet  in 
diameter,  or  what  may  be  called  on  the  analogy  of  terrestrial 
maps  14  miles  to  the  inch.  This  is  a  notable  advance  on  any¬ 
thing  dene  before,  though  it  still  falls  short  of  what  we  may 
hope  to  do  in  the  future,  even  if  we  aim  no  higher  than  the 
counterpart  of  the  terrestrial  mile-to-an-inch  map. 

Before  detailing  the  historical  circum stances  which  led  up  to 
this  project,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  way 
in  which  astronomical  photographs  are  taken.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  these  days  to  explain  to  any  one  what  a  camera 
is.  The  camera  of  the  astronomer,  however,  liffers  from  the 
ordinary  camera  in  practically  two  essential  respects.  First, 
the  focal  length  is  generally  a  good  deal  longer.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  I  want  to  photograph  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  with  an 
ordinary  camera  of  (say)  one  foot  focus,  I  should  get  a  picture 
in  which  the  obscuring  moon  would  be  a  black  disc  of  only  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  round  the  edge  would  be 
seen,  but  on  a  very  small  scale,  the  beautiful  corona  which 
appears  only  on  the  occasion  of  a  total  eclipse.  It  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  have  a  much  larger  photograph. 

On  the  screen  is  shown  the  long  camera  of  40  feet  used  by 
Mr.  Michie  Smith,  the  Government  Astronomer  of  Madras, 
in  photographing  the  eclipse  of  January,  1898,  an  occasion 
when  I  was  also  in  India,  photographing  with  another  appa¬ 
ratus  close  by.  On  that  occasion  we  were  very  kindly  treated 
by  the  Royal  Engineers  who  had  charge  of  us — Major  Burrard, 
Captain  Crosthwaite,  and  others.  They  cleared  about  a  square- 
mile  of  ground  for  us  ;  they  set  up  gorgeous  tents,  perhaps  not 
equal  to  those  used  at  the  Durbar,  but  still  very  comfortable  ; 
they  borrowed  an  elephant  from  a  local  rajah  for  our  use; 
and  I  believe  they  would  have  got  a  tiger  for  us  to  shoot,  but 
they  explained,  rather  apologetically,  that  the  tigers  were 
strictly  preserved  by  “the  Politicals.”  Mr.  Michie  Smith’s 
camera  is  fitted  at  the  top  with  apparatus  for  reflecting  the  sun 
into  it.  The  camera  is  not  pointed  directly  at  the  sun,  but  a 
mirror  reflects  a  light  down  the  camera  to  the  dark  room  at 
the  bottom,  where  the  photograph  is  taken.  The  mirror  is 
moved  by  clockwork,  and  that  brings  me  to  the  second  point 
wherein  the  camera  of  the  astionomer  differs  from  that 
ordinarily  used.  Either  the  camera  itself  must  be  pointed  to 
the  stars  and  moved  by  clockwork  to  follow  their  apparent 
movement,  or  a  mirror  must  be  moved  so  as  to  reflect  the 
light  constantly  in  one  direction  ;  otherwise  the  motion  of 
the  earth  would  carry  the  celestial  body  across  the  sky  and  we 
should  get  a  confused  picture.  On  the  screen  is  a  photograph 
of  the  region  of  the  heavens  near  the  North  Foie,  taken  with¬ 
out  clockwork,  You  see  the  Pole  star  has  made  a  long  streak  cf 
light,  and  similarly  other  stars  at  different  distances  from  the 
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centre  have  made  such  streaks.  There  are  a  variety  of  in¬ 
struments  of  the  reflecting  type  for  counteracting  this  motion. 
iSome  are  called  heliostats  or  siderostats  ;  and  another,  which  is 
called  a  coelostat,  is  particularly  useful.  On  the  other  hand 
you  may  .make  the  camera  move  itself  as  in  the  ordinary  equa¬ 
torial  telescope,  used  for  visual  work.  Indeed,  the  camera  is 
rusually  attached  to  a  visual  telescope  through  which  the  opera¬ 
tor  looks  in  order  to  keep  one  particular  star  steadily  in  view  ; 
dor  the  clockwork  is  never  quite  perfect,  and  a  little  final  control 
by  hand  or  from  a  pendulum  is  necessary. 

And  now  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  about  how  the  particular 
project  of  making  this  map  arose.  The  train  of  circumstances 
began  with  the  appearance  of  the  comet  of  1882,  which  was 
the  last  great  comet  any  one  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  had 
a  chance  to  see,  although  one  appeared  recently  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  (The  one  which  appeared  the  other  clay  did  not 
count,  for  if  any  of  you  did  see  it  you  must  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed.)  The  comet  of  1882  was  a  very  big  one  and  stretched 
right  across  the  sky.  It  was  so  fascinating  an  object  that  photo¬ 
graphers  tried  to  obtain  pictures  of  it ;  but  having  only  ordinary 
cameras,  which  are  swept  round  by  the  earth  in  its  daily 
motion,  they  could  not  get  any  result  of  value.  The  Director  of 
the  Cape  Observatory,  Sir  David  Gill,  invited  Mr.  Allis  to  strap 
his  camera  to  the  equatorial  of  the  Observatory,  which  had 
clockwork  for  counteracting  the  earth’s  motion ;  and  some 
beautiful  pictures  were  then  obtained. 

But  is  not  the  central  feature  of  these  pictures,  the  comet 
itself,  which  immediately  concerns  us.  A  quite  unexpected 
result  was  the  appearance  of  a  vast  number  of  stars  on  the 
plate  as  well,  and  Sir  David  Gill  immediately  thought,  why  not 
make  maps  of  the  heavens  by  photography  ?  It  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  a  new  idea,  but  it  was  certainly  new  that  so'  many 
stars  could  be  obtained  with  such  an  exposure  ;  and  a  great- 
deal  of  this  was  due  to  the  invention  of  the  “  dry  plate,”  which 
was  a  great  improvement  on  “  wet  plate  ”  photography. 

In  order  to  show  yon  what  a  great  advance  this  was  on  the 
old  visual  method  I  will  show  on  the  screen  the  way  in  which 
star  maps  had  to  be  made  before  photography  was  used  ;  how, 
for  instance,  Argelander  observed  the  200,000  stars  to  make 
his  map  which  covered  a  globe  seven  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  hew 
the  map  was  made  by  the  help  of  which  the  planet  Neptune 
was  discovered.  About  half-a-century  ago  the  planet  Neptune 
was  discovered  by  mathematical  analysis.  Two  mathematicians 
had  satisfied  themselves  that  a  planet  existed  in  a  certain 
region  of  the  heavens  ;  but,  since  any  one  of  about  fifty  stars 
in  that  region  might  be  a  planet,  a  star  map  of  the  region 
was  necessary  in  order  to  identify  the  planet . 

The  little  aperture  represents  about  as  much  of  the  region  as 
•can  be  seen  at  once  through  a  good  visual  telescope  ;  and, 
owing  to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  if  the  telescope  is  kept  fixed 
the  stars  will  appear  to  travel  across  the  small  field  of  view. 
And  so  gradually  one  after  another  comes  in,  crosses  this 
central  wire  and  disappears  on  the  other  side.  The  moment 
of  crossing  the  wire  is  noted  and  also  the  height  at  which  it 
crosses.  These  two  observations  give  us  the  position  of  the 
stars  in  the  sky.  In  about  twenty  minutes  the  small  aperture 
will  have  traversed  the  region  represented  on  the  screen,  and 
we  should  get,  perhaps,  half-a-dozen  stars  recorded  ;  and  then 
we  must  begin  again  higher  up  or  lower  clown.  You  can  see 
how  slow  the  old  method  was.  By  photography  it  would  be 
but  a  matter  of  a  few  seconds  to  do  all  this  with  one  exposure, 
and  you  can  get  some  notion  of  the  advance  which  has  been 
rendered  possible  in  making  star  maps. 

Sir  David  Gill,  as  I  have  said,  was  struck  with  the  idea  of 
making  a  map  of  the  stars  by  photography,  and  a  similar  idea 


had  struck  the  Brothers  Henry,  of  Paris,  who  were  slowly  and 
laboriously  making  a  large  scale  map  of  a  small  portion  of  the! 
heavens  by  old-fashioned  methods,  and,  having  almost  come 
to  a  standstill  at  one  portion  thickly  studded  with  stars,  caught! 
eagerly  at  the  promises  suggested  by  these  comet  pictures  am 
tried  whether  photography  would  help  them.  The  result  was 
a  very  great  success,  though  it  was  not  attained  without  im¬ 
mense  labour,  skill,  and  the  courageous  support  of  Admiral 
Mouchez,  the  Director  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  who  madJ 
light  of  administrative  difficulties.  But  when  once  satisfac  1 
tory  results  were  obtained,  they  were  so  completely  successfu  i 
that  it  seemed  imperative  to  complete,  not  only  the  original  proj 
ject  of  the  Brothers  Henry,  which  included  only  a  small  por 
ticn  of  the  heavens,  but  a  map  of  the  whole  sky  on  the  saml 
scale. 


For  this,  however,  co-operation  was  necessary.  To  cover  thj 
whole  sky  with  plates  of  the  kin  1  they  were  taking  would  rel 
quire  a  total  of  11.000  plates;  and  it  was  beyond  the  powe 
of  a  single  Observatory  to  obtain  these  in  a  reasonable  t.iruj 
Accordingly  Admiral  Mouchez  and  Sir  David  Gill  called  to| 
gether  an  International  Conference  at  Paris  in  April,  1887; 
which  was  attended  by  eminent  astronomers  from  differeij 
countries  as  follows: — France  twenty,  British  Empire  eight j 
Germany  six,  Russia  three,  Holland  three,  U.  S.  AmericJ 
three,  Austria  two,  Sweden  two,  Denmark  two,  Belgium  one 
Italy  one,  Spain  one,  Switzerland  one,  Portugal  one,  Brazil  oni 
Argentine  Republic  one.  Many  of  the  decisions  of  this  Cor* 
ference,  arrived  at  after  hard  work  and  earnest  discussion,  anj 
decisions  which  have  had  an  important  effect  not  only  on  th 
particular  work  but  on  the  progress  of  astronomy  generaih 
we  have  not  the  time  to  consider  to-night.  It  must  here  l 
briefly  stated  that  eighteen  observatories  were  chosen  to  sha 
the  work  ;  that  they  were  all  to  use  a  standard  pattern 
telescope,  similar  to  that  which  the  Brothers  Henry  had  adopto 
(giving  a  scale  of  one  minute  of  arc  to  a  millimetre;  or, 
the  terms  already  made  use  of,  a  celestial  globe  of  25  feet 
diameter)  ;  and  that  the  sky  was  to  be  covered  four  times  rvel 
twice  with  plates  of  long  exposure  (originally  defined  as 
minutes,  subsequently  extended  to  40  minutes,  and  ultimate 
in  some  cases  to  an  hour)  and  twice  with  plates  of  short  (j 
posure  ;  thus  giving  about  1,2C0  plates  of  each  exposure  tc  eaj 
participating  observatory. 


Our  National  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  the  University  < 
servatcry  at  Oxford,  and  the  Observatories  at  Sydney,  Capej. 
Good  Hope,  and  Melbourne,  were  among  those  selected  to  taj 
part  in  the  work.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  project  one  or  1 
of  the  observatories  have  dropped  out,  and  Perth,  in  Y 
Australia,  has  come  in,  so  that  altogether  we  are  bearin  ■ 
worthy  share  in  the  project.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  size  of 
map  (and  I  may  say  sheets  of  the  map  have  already  b  1 
published)  it  may  be  stated  that  when  completed  it  will  1<  i 
a  pile  of  paper  30  feet  high,  weighing  about  two  tons.  D 
question  of  storage  will  be  a  serious  matter.  With  regard  ) 
the  actual  taking  of  the  photographs  there  is  not  much  to  3 
said.  Every  one  in  these  days  knows  what  taking  a  ph( - 
graph  means,  and  the  taking  of  these  particular  photogra  s 
does  not  differ  very  much  from  the  taking  of  others. 


I  think,  however,  it  may  be  of  interest  if  we  turn  to  sc 
of  the  results  which,  we  expect  will  accrue  from  this  w< 
and  which  are  already  beginning  to  appear.  In  the  first  pi 
one  of  the  advantages  of  the  survey  is  that  we  are  to  some  ext 
enabled  to  detect  new  objects,  new  stars,  or  new  planets 
shall  also  be  able  to  compare  the  sky  of  the  future  with  tit 
of  the  present,  and  to  see  whether  any  new  objects  1' 
appeared. 
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IE  CAVENDISH  LABORATORY  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

[Abstract  of  an  Article  in  “  Nature,”  December  10,  19C3.] 

5  -E  its  foundation  the  Cavendish  Laboratory  of  Cambridge 
i;  held  a  very  prominent  position,  not  only  as  the  home  of  the 
ling  of  physical  science  in  one  of  our  great  universities, 
also  as  the  centre  of  a  vigorous  and  prolific  school  of  scien- 
research.  The  history  of  the  laboratory  must  always  be 
nately  associated  with  the  scientific  labours  of  the  three 
inguished  holders  of  the  chair  of  experimental  physics  in  the 
rersity  of  Cambridge,  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  Lord  Rayleigh,  and 
Thomson,  each  of  whom,  in  his  own  direction,  has  exerted 
unusually  marked  influence  in  the  advance  of  physical 
ace. 

lie  laboratory  is  of  relatively  recent  foundation  in  comparison 
N  [  some  of  our  older  scientific  centres  like  the  Royal  Institu- 
i  ,  but  yet  it  may  claim  to  be  one  of  the  first  of  those  modern 
lahratories  which  have  now  sprung  up  in  almost  all  the  larger 
•mersities  where  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  advance- 
t  of  scientific  research  as  well  as  for  the  teaching  of  science. 
1870  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  was  then  chancellor  of 
university,  signified  his  desire  to  build  and  equip  a  physical 
iratory  for  Cambridge.  In  his  capacity  as  member  of  the 
al  Commission  of  Education,  he  had  recognised  the  value 
duch  an  institution.  The  chair  of  experimental  physics  was 
Ended  as  a  result  of  this  offer  in  1871,  and  in  the  same  year 
J  les  Clerk  Maxwell  was  appointed  to  the  position.  It  was 
n:ted  that  it  shotild  be  “the  principal  duty  of  the  professor 
each  and  illustrate  the  laws  of  heat,  electricity,  and  mag- 
sm ;  to  apply  himself  to  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge 
oiuch  subjects  ;  and  to  promote  their  study  in  the  University.” 
several  years  after  his  appointment  Maxwell  was  occupied 
esigning  and  attending  to  the  construction  of  the  laboratory, 
equipping  it  with  suitable  apparatus.  The  building  was 
ready  for  work  until  1874,  when  the  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
fity  formally  presented  his  gift  to  the  university, 
he  laboratory,  at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  was  one  of  the 
l;$est  and  best  equipped  then  in  existence.  The  fame  of 
A  swell  immediately  attracted  round  him  men  eager  to  under¬ 
tie  research  under  his  guidance.  Among  others,  it  is  interest- 
u  to  recall  the  well-known  names  of  Chrystal,  Garnett,  W.  D. 
Nen,  Schuster,  and  Gordon.  One  of  the  first  pieces  of  im¬ 
plant  research  undertaken  in  the  laboratory  was  a  verification 
o  Ohm’s  law  by  Chrystal.  The  experiments  of  previous 
o  ervers  and  Weber’s  theories  had  thrown  doubt  on  its  validity, 
b  Chrystal  showed  that  the  law  held  with  great  accuracy  over 
a  ide  range,  and  he  was  able  also  to  explain  the  apparent  dis- 
c  pancies  observed  by  others.  Maxwell  himself  during  his 
t  ure  of  professorship  was  mainly  occupied  in  superintending 
t  work  of  others,  in  preparing  for  the  press  his  celebrated 
t  atise  on  electricity  and  magnetism,  his  treatise  on  heat,  and 
i  the  editing  of  the  Cavendish  papers.  The  “small  bock  on 
yreat  subject  ”  entitled  “  Matter  and  Motion  ”  was  also  pub- 
1  led  during  the  same  period.  The  greater  portion  of  his 
Orgies  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the 
Siting  of  the  electrical  researches  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish, 
H.S.,  great  uncle  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  founder  of 
t  laboratory.  Cavendish,  at  his  death,  had  left  behind  a  mass 
<1  unpublished  manuscript  containing  an  account  of  his  elec¬ 
ts  researches.  An  examination  of  these  papers  showed  that 
Gendish  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time  in  knowledge  of  elec- 
d  city,  and  had  made  many  important  discoveries. 

[Uthough  Maxwell  did  not  find  time  to  do  very  much  experi- 
i  ntal  research  in  the  Cavendish,  his  influence  in  directing  the 
1  rk  of  others  and  in  infusing  fresh  life  into  the  mathematical 
{Ldies  at  Cambridge  cannot  be  overestimated.  In  the  Li 


of  Maxwell,”  Lord  Kelvin,  writing  in  1882,  gives  the  following 
important  testimony: — “The  influences  of  Maxwrell  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  had  undoubtedly  a  great  effect  in  directing  mathematical 
studies  into  more  fruitful  channels  than  those  in  which  they  had 
been  running  for  many  years.  His  published  scientific  papers 
and  books,  his  action  as  examiner  at  Cambridge,  and  his  pro¬ 
fessorial  lectures,  all  contributed  to  this  effect ;  but,  above  all, 
his  work  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  arrangements  of  the 
Cavendish  Laboratory.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  short  of  a 
revival  of  physical  science  at  Cambridge  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  this  is  largely  due  to  Maxwe  l’s  influence.” 

Maxwell’s  reputation,  although  great  during  his  lifetime,  has 
continued  to  grow  steadily  since  his  death.  His  work  on  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases,  on  dynamical  subjects,  and  on  the 
theory  of  colours  was  sufficient  to  place  him  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  scientific  investigators,  but  it  is  on  his  great  work  in  electro¬ 
magnetic  theory  that  his  fame  will  ultimately  mainly  rest. 
Maxwell’s  views  of  the  electromagnetic  field  and  his  electromag¬ 
netic.  theory  of  light  were  generally  accepted  among  English 
physicists,  but  on  the  Continent,  where  rival  theories  held  the 
field,  were  practically  unknown  except  by  a  few.  The  brilliant 
experiments  of  Hertz  and  others  on  the  production  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  electrical  waves  verified  in  a  most  conclusive  manner 
Maxwell’s  theory  that  light  was  an  electrical  disturbance  in  the 
luminiferous  ether,  this  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  study  of 
Maxwell’s  theory  of  the;  electromagnetic  field,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  practically  all  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  on  the  subject  has  been  based  on  Maxwell  s  funda¬ 
mental  equations,  and  is  largely  a  result  of  his  theoretical  views. 

On  Maxwell’s  death  (1879)  Lord  Rayleigh  was  appointed,  and 
held  the  chair  until  1884,  when  he  resigned  to  take  the  place  in 
the  Royal  Institution  vacated  by  the  retirement  of  Tyndall.  His 
short  tenure  of  the  Cambridge  chair  was  marked  by  a  series 
of  classical  researches  in  the  Cavendish  Laboratory  on  the  value 
of  the  electrical  units.  Lord  Rayleigh  undertook  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  three  fundamental  units,  the  ohm,  the  volt,  and  the 
ampere,  and  performed  this  work  with  an  accuracy  that  has 
left  little  room  for  improvement.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
speak  here  of  his  valuable  work  in  this  connection,  which  is  so 
well  known  to  every  physicist,  but  it  suffices  to  recall  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  ohm  with  a  modified  form  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  revolving  coil,  his  determination  of  the  electrochemical 
equivalent  of  silver,  and  the  E.M.F.  of  the  Clark  cell  by  means 
of  his  current  balance,  and  his  determination  with  Mrs. 
Sidgwick  of  the  specific  resistance  of  mercury.  At  the  same 
time  he  determined  in  absolute  measure  the  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarised  light  of  carbon  bisulphide  in  a  magnetic  field.  In 
addition  to  this  electrical  work,  a  number  of  optical  papers  cf 
<Treat  value  were  written  within  this  period.  AYe  have  confine  1 
our  attention  to  the  work  of  Lord  Rayleigh  in  the  Cavendish 
Laboratory.  To  the  great  mass  of  valuable  work  produced 
before  and  after  his  stay  in  Cambridge  (now  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  four  large  volumes)  it  is  impossible  even  to  refer  in  this 
short  article. 

On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Rayleigh,  J.  J.  Thomson  was 
appointed,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six.  Like  his  predecessors 
in  the  chair,  Professor  Thomson  is  a  product  of  the  mathe¬ 
matical  and  physical  school  of  Cambridge,  first  taking  the 
mathematical  tripos  and  then  entering  upon  experimental  work 
in  the  Cavendish  Laboratory.  His  first  piece  of  work,  under¬ 
taken  before  his  appointment,  was  a  determination  of  “  v  — 
that  important  ratio  between  the  electromagnetic  and  electro¬ 
static  units  to  which  so  much  attention  was  devoted  before  the 
verification  of  Maxwell’s  electromagnetic  theory.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  notable  piece  of  mathematical  analysis  dealing  with 
the  action  of  vertex  rings  cn  one  another,  which  gained  for  him 
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the  Adams  prize.  In  this  paper  he  investigated  with  great 
mathematical  power  the  stability  of  interlocked  vortex  rings, 
and  showed  that  not  more  than  seven  could  be  linked  together 
without  breaking  up  into  new  arrangements — a  result  which 
probably  indicates  the  reason  why  no  element  has  a  greater 
valency  than  seven.  In  this  work  we  have  the  first  evidence  of 
the  bent  of  J.  J.  Thomson’s  mind  towards  the  study  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  matter — a  study  to  which  he  has  devoted  so  much 
attention  with  such  conspicuous  success  in  recent  years.  Next 
followed  the  publication  of  a  book  on  the  application  of 
dynamics  to  physics  and  chemistry — a  notable  work  in  which 
a  general  method  of  analysis,  based  on  Lagrange’s  equations, 
was  used  to  solve  many  recondite  physical  and  chemical 
problems.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  an  investigation  of 
the  action  of  an  electrified  atom  in  causing  the  condensation  of 
water  vapour  around  it.  This  result  has  proved  to  be  of  great 
importance  in  connection  with  later  work  to  be  done  in  the 
laboratory. 

The  year  1887  saw  the  publication  of  a  paper  on  the  effect  of 
a  moving  electrified  sphere,  not  only  remarkable  for  the  direct 
results  obtained,  but  for  its  indirect  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  mass.  The  results  of  a  mathematical  analysis 
showed  that  a  moving  charge  of  electricity  possessed  an  apparent 
or  electrical  mass  in  virtue  of  its  motion.  This  electrical  mass 
was  constant  for  slow  speeds,  but  increased  with  great  rapidity 
as  the  speed  of  light  was  approached  until,  at  the  velocity  of 
light,  it  became  infinite  in  value.  The  possibility  that 
mass,  which  has  been  such  a  mystery  to  science,  is  due  to  elec¬ 
tricity  in  motion  has  been  recently  brought  much  into  evidence 
by  the  experiments  of  Kaufmann  on  the  katliodic  rays  of 
radium.  He  has  shown  that  the  apparent  mass  of  the  particles 
constituting  the  kathode  rays,  spontaneously  emitted  by  radium, 
increased  with  the  speed  in  accordance  with  the  theory  first 
advanced  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  and  afterwards  developed  by 
Heaviside,  Searle  and  Abraham.  This  result  points  to  the 
possibility  that  the  apparent  mass  of  the  katliodic  ray  particle 
may  be  accounted  for  by  electricity  in  motion  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  any  material  nucleus. 

The  following  years  were  occupied  partly  with  investigations 
on  the  electrodeless  discharge,  the  electrification  produced  by 
falling  drops  of  water,  and  experiments  on  electrical  oscilla¬ 
tions,  and  also  with  the  preparation  for  the  press  of  a  text-book 
on  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  a  splendid  volume  entitled 
“  Recent  Researches  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.”  These  two 
books  are  so  well  known  to  every  physicist  that  no  further  men¬ 
tion  is  necessary  here. 

J.  J.  Thomson  next  definitely  attacked  the  problem  of  the 
nature  of  the  discharge  of  electricity  through  gases.  A  repeti¬ 
tion  of  Perrot’s  experiments  on  the  passage  of  electricity  through 
steam  and  experiments  in  vacuum  tubes  led  him  to  the  view 
that,  as  in  a  solution,  the  passage  of  electricity  through  gases 
was  accompanied  by  electrolysis.  This  theory  has  been  modi¬ 
fied  with  the  growth  of  experimental  knowledge  to  the  view  that 
the  discharge  in  gases  is  due  to  the  motion  of  clmrged  carriers 
or  ions.  These  ions  are  not  necessarily  identical  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  ions  in  the  electrolysis  of  solutions.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  in  many  cases  an  actual  electrolysis  similar  to 
solutions  occurring  in  gases,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a 
secondary  action. 

A  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  study  of  this  subject  by  the 
discovery  of  Rbntgen  rays.  These  rays  possess  the  power  of 
making  all  gases  temporary  conductors  of  electricity.  In  a 
paper  with  Rutherford,  J.  J.  Thomson  advanced  the  view  that 
the  conductivity  imparted  to  the  gas  by  the  rays  was  due  to 
the  production  of  positively  and  negatively  charged  ions  in  the 
gas.  These  ions  travel  in  an  electric  field  with  a  velocity  pro¬ 


portional  to  the  strength  of  the  field.  When  no  electric  fie 
is  acting  the  ions  gradually  disappear  by  recombination  amoni' 
themselves.  This  theory  was  found  to  explain  all  the  chara 
teristic  properties  of  the  conducting  gas.  In  the  course  of  t 
next  few  years,  as  a  result  of  the  joint  efforts  of  those  engag 
in  research  in  the  Cavendish  Laboratory — among  whom  may 
mentioned  C.  T.  R.  Wilson,  Maclelland,  Rutherford,  Zelen 
Townsend,  Langevin,  H.  A.  Wilson,  Maclennan,  and  Stru 
and  many  more  besides — the  subject  developed  with  grc 
rapidity  along  two  distinct  lines.  By  purely  electrical  metho 
the  ionisation  theory  of  gases  was  shown  to  account  for  t| 
conductivity  of  flames  and  vapours,  the  discharge  due  to  ultri 
violet  light  and  to  radio-active  substances.  At  the  same  till 
the  admirable  experiments  of  C.  T.  R.  Wilson  on  the  detectiJ 
of  ions  by  means  of  their  power  of  becoming  centres  for  the  col 
densation  of  water  vapour  upon  them  showed  that  charged  io 
actually  did  exist  distributed  throughout  the  gas,  and  were  n| 
a  figment  of  the  imagination. 

During  this  time  J.  J.  Thomson  published  a  remarkable  pap 
on  the  nature  of  the  kathode  rays.  Since  their  discovery 
Crookes,  the  nature  of  these  raj's  had  been  the  subject  of  wh 
may  almost  be  called  an  international  controversy.  The  Engli ' 
school  took  the  view  that  they  consisted  of  a  stream  of  matt 
projected  with  great  velocity  ;  the  German  school  regarded  the i 
as  a  kind  of  wave  motion  in  the  ether.  The  experiments 
Crookes  had  shown  they  were  deflected  by  a  magnet,  while  Perrl 
much  later  showed  that  they  carried  with  them  a  negative  charg 
If  the  rays  consisted  of  negatively  charged  particles,  they  shou 
be  deviated  by  their  passage  through  an  electric  field.  Heb 
had  tried  such  an  experiment,  but  with  negative  results.  T 
remarkable  experiments  of  Lenard  and  the  connection  in  sor: 
way  between  Rbntgen  and  kathode  rays  made  the  elucidation  , 
the  true  nature  of  these  rays  a  matter  of  the  first  important 
It  was  at  this  stage  that  J.  J.  Thomson  attacked  the  probleii 
He  showed  that  the  rays  were  deviate  1  by  an  electric  field,  ai 
explained  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  Hertz  to  detect  the  saw 
By  twro  distinct  methods  he  proved  that  the  rays  consisted 
negatively  charged  particles  projected  with  a  velocity  of  abo 
one-tenth  the  velocity  of  light.  The  value  of  e/m,  the  ratio  , 
the  charge  on  the  particle  to  its  mass,  was  about  1,000  tim 
greater  than  the  value  of  e/m  for  the  hydrogen  atom  in  the  eld 
trolysis  of  water.  If  the  charge  is  the  same  for  both,  this  sho’; 
that  the  mass  of  the  kathode  ray  particle,  or  corpuscle  as  it  w' 
termed,  is  only  about  1/1,000  of  the  mass  of  the  hydrogen  ato 
The  great  penetrating  power  of  the  corpuscles  and  the  law 
their  absorption  in  matter  all  supported  the  idea  that  t 
corpuscle  was  small  compared  with  the  molecules  of  mat! 
The  value  of  e/m  of  the  corpuscle  was  found  to  be  independ 
of  the  gas  in  the  vacuum  tube. 


Foreign  Copyright  and  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition. — We  have  f 
quently  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  are  r 
signatories  to  the  International  Copyright  Convention,  and  the  w 
that  English  and  Continental  artistic  works  are  pirated  in  Ameri' 
Intending  exhibitors  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition  will,  however, 
interested  to  learn  that  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Friday  last,  passed  the  Bill  providing  protection  through  copyright  i 
foreign  exhibits  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  of  an  artistic,  literal 
and  musical  nature.  Of  course,  the  conces  ion  only  applies  to  worn 
shown  at  the  exhibition  and  to  nothing  else.  So  long:  as  the  U.S. 
hold  aloof  from  the  Berne  Convention  they  are  at  liberty  to  pirate  a 
artistic  works,  produced  in  this  country,  as  well  as  on  the  Continei 
without  let  or  hindrance,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  at  liberty  ■ 
reproduce  any  that  are  produced  there.  But  considering  how  n 
original  Avorks  of  art  in  the  shape  of  paintings,  etc.,  that  are  product 
in  the  States  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  which  country  has  the  advantage 
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PIGMENTING  IN  OZOTYPE. 

[Abstract  -of  a  Pamphlet  Published  by  the  Ozotype  Company.] 

Since  the  publication  of  the  valuable  treatise  on  “  Ozotype,” 
?  the  distinguished  chemist,  Colonel  Baron  A.  von  Hubl,  direc¬ 
ts  of  the  Imperial  Military  Geographical  Institute  of  Vienna, 
i  l  author  of  several  standard  scientific  works  on  photographic 
]  nting  processes,  it  was  considered  that  a  compilation  of  the 
]  entor’s  experiences,  with  those  of  Baron  von  Hubl,  would 
1  of  great  assistance  to  workers  of  the  process.  The  subjoined 
1  nphlet  contains  definite  instructions  with  regard  to  pigment- 
i a  stage  of  the  process  where  some  workers  find  a  difficulty, 
il  embodies  the  best  points  in  Baron  von  Hubl’s  book,  con- 
i  ned  by  the  experiments  of  the  inventor.  Baron  von  Hubl 
s  istantially  endorses  all  the  inventor's  formulae  and  instruc¬ 
ts,  and  describes  Ozotype  as  a  thoroughly  practical  method, 
<  rnble  of  being  worked  by  anyone  possessing  average  ability, 
i  1  much  more  simple  than  the  ordinary  carbon  process. 

This  operation  may  be  carried  out  before  or  after  the  washed 
lint  is  dry.  One  of  the  following  acid  baths  should  be  pre- 
'ji'ed,  according  to  the  density  of  the  negative  and  the  desired 
<iracter  of  the  resulting  picture. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  and  Ferrous  Sulphate  Bath. 

A.  B.  C. 

For  depth  and  contrast.  Medium.  Delicacy  and  detail. 
Her  ...  ^  ...  ...  ...  40  oz.  40  oz.  40  <  z. 

Ire  Hy4roeh’o  ij  Acid  ...  40  minims.  40  minims.  40  minims. 

I  yous  Sulphate  .  50  grams.  70  grains.  90  grains. 


Sulphuric  Acid  and  Ferrous  Sulphate  Bath. 

A.  B.  C. 

For  depth  and  contrast.  Medium.  Delicacy  and  detail 
•••  •••  •••  •••  40  ( z.  40  oz.  40  oz. 

Sj  Solution  of  Sulphuric  Acid.  90  minims.  70  minims.  50  minims. 
Urous  Sulphate  ...  ....  60  grains.  75  grains.  90  grains. 

The  special  granular  ferrous  sulphate,  prepared  by  means  of 
;:ohol,  is  strongly  recommended.  There  is  practically  very 
tie  difference  in  the  action  of  the  above  two  baths.  In  the 
Idrochloric  acid  bath  the  proportion  of  acid  is  constant,  there- 
he  a  fixed  minimum  time  can  be  allowed  for  the  print  to  be  in 
13  acid  bath  during  the  operation  of  bringing  it  into  contact 
"th  the  pigment  plaster,  and  is  therefore  more  certain  in  its 
hion.  If  the  water  is  known  to  contain  chalk,  it  is  advisable 
add  10  minims  more  of  acid  to  the  bath.  An  addition  of  20 
:  lias  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  40  ounces  of  acid  bath  is 
commended  for  strongly  printed  proofs  and  prints  with  deep 
:  adows. 

The  advantages  of  the  ferrous  suljihate  baths  are  :  The 
astered  print  is  ready  for  development  in  a  half  to  one  hour 
•  ier  squeegeeing  (the  longer  time  is  recommended  for  weak 
mts  and  fine  detail).  No  preliminary  cold  water  bath  is  neces- 
■ry  before  development.  The  whole  operation  of  pigmenting 
d  development  can,  in  many  cases,  be  carried  out  in  an  hour. 
The  special  precautions  to  be  observed  are  :  The  immersion  of 
e  print  in  the  acid  bath  in  the  operation  of  bringing  it  into 
utact  with  the  plaster  should  be  performed  in  the  shortest 
>ssible  time,  so  that  no  undue  weakening  of  the  print  takes 
ace,  as  the  mineral  acids  have  a  very  rapid  action  upon  the 
int.  The  operation  of  bringing  small  size  papers  into  contact 
■n  be  easily  accomplished  in  five  or  six  seconds  ;  larger  sizes  may 
issibly  take  a  few  seconds  longer.  In  using  the  iron  baths,  it  is 
>t  advisable  to  keep  the  plastered  prints  more  than  an  hour  in 
ntact  before  development — forty  minutes  is  a  good  time. 


Acetic  Acid  and  Hydroquinone  Bath. 


A. 

For  depth  and  contrast. 

ater  .  40  oz. 

acial  Ae  tic  Acid  ...  ...  80  minims, 

vdroqi  inone  ...  ...  ...  15gia;n?. 

L  Solauou  Sulphate  of  Copper 


B.  C. 

Medium.  Delicacy  and  detail. 
40  oz.  40  i  z. 

fO  minims.  40  minima. 
15  go  ins.  15  grains. 
60  minims.  120  minims. 


The  advantages  of  the  acetic  hydroquinone  bath  are  :  More 
latitude  in  the  washing  of  the  print.  More  latitude  in  immers¬ 
ing  the  print  in  the  acid  bath  during  the  operation  of  bringing 
it  into  contact  with  the  plaster,  owing  to  the  fact  that  acetic  acid 
acts  more  slowly  than  the  mineral  acids.  More  latitude  in  the 
time  that  the  print  and  plaster  remain  in  contact  before  develop¬ 
ment,  which  may  take  place  in  two  hours  or  any  time  after  the 
print  is  dry.  In  consequence  of  its  slow  action  this  bath  is 
recommended  when  light  clouds  are  required  to  be  produced  in 
small  work. 

The  special  precautions  necessary  are  :The  printing  should  not 
be  carried  so  far  as  when  the  quick-acting  iron  bath  is  used.  Two 
hours  at  least  are  necessary  for  the  complete  insolubilising  action 
to  take  place,  although  it  is  possible  to  develop  in  an  hour  if  cooler 
water  is  used  for  that  purpose.  For  fine  detail,  however,  it  is 
advisable  to  allow  the  plastered  prints  to  dry.  The  plastered 
prints,  after  being  surface  dried  between  blotting  paper,  should 
be  hung  up  to  dry,  and  must  be  soaked  in  cold  water  for  half  to  one 
hour  previous  to  development.  The  best  temperature  for  work¬ 
ing  all  the  above  acid  baths  is  from  55deg.  to  65deg.  Fahrenheit 
when  smooth  papers  are  being  used.  When  rough  papers  or 
thinly-sized  papers  are  being  worked  the  temperature  should 
be  raised  to  75deg.  to  78deg.  Fahrenheit,  and  the  plastered  print 
placed  under  pressure.  The  hydrochloric  acid  iron  bath  is 
recommended  as  being  very  simple  and  reliable  in  its  working, 
provided  the  instructions  as  to  time  and  temperature  are  duly 
carried  out. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  formulae  stated  above,  three  varia¬ 
tions  of  each  acid  bath  are  given,  and  that  the  columns  are 
marked  A  for  depth  and  contrast,  B  medium,  and  C  delicacy  and 
detail.  Column  A  is  suitable  for  most  large  work  on  rough 
paper  where  depth  of  colour  and  contrast  are  important,  and  for 
prints  from  very  weak  negatives.  It  gives  rather  too  high  a 
relief  for  small  work  on  highly-sized  paper.  Column  B  is  a 
good  all-round  bath  for  prints  from  the  average  modern  nega¬ 
tive,  and  is  suitable  for  pigmenting  well-sized  papers  where 
depth  of  colour  is  required.  It  also  gives  medium  depth  on  matt 
papers.  Column  C  is  suitable  for  fine,  delicate  work  on  well¬ 
sized  papers,  such  as  small  portraits  where  detail  and  softness 
are  essential.  An  artist  learning  to  apply  pigment  with  a  brush 
soon  finds  out  that  certain  colours  require  special  manipulation 
in  order  to  get  the  best  effect  ;  so  it  is  with  photographic  pigment 
printing.  Warm  sepia  and  warm  black  require  rather  a  high 
relief,  and  therefore  either  A  or  B  solution  should  be  used  in 
working  these  colours.  The  blues  and  greens,  however,  should 
be  lower  in  relief,  therefore  C  solutions  are  the  best  for  these 
colours. 

If  two  to  four  drams  of  glycerine  are  added  to  the  40  oz.  of 
acid!  bath,  a  soft  condition  of  the  gelatine  is  secured,  which  can 
be  easily  worked  with  a  brush  like  a  gum  print. 

The  Practice  of  Pigmenting. 

Materials  required  :  Two  porcelain  dishes,  a  size  or  two  larger 
than  the  print  to  be  pigmented,  the  selected  acid  bath,  flat  squee¬ 
gee  and  squeegee  board,  about  six  sheets  of  thick  absorbent  white 
blotting  paper.  Pour  the  acid  solution  into  one  of  the  porcelain 
dishes,  and  place  the  other  dish  alongside  of  it  and  fill  it  with 
cold  water.  If  the  print  is  dry,  immerse  it  in  the  cold  water 
for  about  twenty  seconds,  and  hang  it  up  to  drain.  Take  the 
plaster  and  immerse  it,  face  downwards,  in  the  acid  bath,  and 
immediately  begin  to  count  thirty  seconds  (forty  seconds  in  cold 
weather),  or  time  the  immersion  by  a  watch. 

At  the  expiration  of  about  twenty  seconds  turn  the  plaster  face 
upwards  in  the  acid  bath. 

At  the  expiration  of  thirty  seconds  (forty  seconds  in  winter) 
take  the  wet  print  and  draw  it  face  downwards  along  the  surface 
of  the  acid  bath,  lifting  it  right  out  of  the  dish,  then,  without 
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losing  any  time,  return  it  to  the  acid  bath,  and  bring  it  out 
in  contact  with  the  plaster.  This  operation  should  not  take 
longer  than  ten  seconds,  and  with  small  size  papers  can  easily  be 
accomplished  in  five  to  six  seconds. 

N.B. — In  returning  the  print  to  the  acid  bath  there  is  no 
occasion  to  immerse  it  under  the  surface  of  the  solution,  as  this 
would  take  time  ;  merely  lay  it  on  the  surface,  and  then,  by 
holding  the  print  against  the  plaster  by  the  two  top  corners, 
lift  them  both,  clinging  together,  out  of  the  bath.  Lay  the  two 
papers,  still  clinging  together,  with  the  plaster  uppermost,  on 
the  squeegee  board  and  press  them  gently  into  contact  by 
means  of  the  squeegee.  Place  them  between  blotting  paper  and 
press  the  hand  heavily  across  the  outside  of  the  blotting  paper. 
Leave  the  plastered  print  between  the  blotting  paper  when  the 
iron  bath  is  used,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry  when  the  hydroquinone 
bath  is  used.  During  these  operations  there  is  ample  time  to 
remove  any  airbells  from  the  plaster  or  print ;  the  best  way  is 
to  use  the  finger  for  the  purpose.  The  object  of  drawing  the 
print  across  the  acid  bath  is  to  displace  the  surface  water  from 
the  print,  otherwise  small  white  specks  are  likely  to  form  and 
sometimes  uneven  pigmenting.  It  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  print  begins  rapidly  to  deteriorate  immediately 
it  is  placed  in  the  acid  bath,  especially  if  the  latter  contains  a 
mineral  acid.  This  is  the  reason  why  no  time  should  be  lost 
before  bringing  the  two  papers  into  contact.  If  the  print  alone 
were  to  remain  in  the  acid  bath  for  two  minutes  all  its  pigment- 
ing  power  would  be  destroyed.  The  above-mentioned  times 
should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  observed  when  using  an  acid 
bath  containing  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  ;  but,  as  before 
stated,  more  latitude  is  permissible  with  acetic  acid  and  hydro 
quinone. 

The  pigment  plasters  sold  by  the  Ozotype  Company  are 
specially  devised  and  prepared  for  this  process,  and  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  Baron  von  Hubl  in  preference  to  the  ordinary  carbon 
tissue,  which,  he  says,  does  not  always  give  the  desired  depth  of 
colour.  All  the  acid  baths  are  formulated  for  the  use  of  the 
Ozotype  pigment  plasters  only. 

The  Development  of  the  Picture. 

When  the  ferrous  sulphate  bath  has  been  used  the  develop¬ 
ment  should  take  place  in  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour  after 
squeegeeing.  No  preliminary  cold  water  bath  is  required  if  the 
plastered  print  is  developed  within  an  hour  after  squeegeeing. 
When  the  acetic  hydroquinone  bath  has  been  used  the  plastered 
print  should  be  kept  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  or  longer, 
before  development.  In  this  case  the  squeegeed  print  must  be 
immersed  in  cold  water  for  a  half  to  one  hour  before  develop¬ 
ment.  The  development  is  best,  carried  out  in  an  iron  or  zinc 
tank,  the  water  being  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp  or  gas  burner  ;  but 
water  from  a  kettle  of  the  required  temperature  may  be  em¬ 
ployed.  As  prints  which  have  been  treated  in  the  ferrous  sul¬ 
phate  bath  require  only  a  limited  time  for  the  action  to  take 
place,  the  pilaster  backing  should  be  removed  from  all  such 
prints  before  the  actual  development  is  carried  out.  The  pilaster 
backing  should  be  thrown  away,  and  the  undeveloped  pirints  laid 
face  upwards  upion  blotting  paper  to  await  development.  The 
tempierature  of  the  developiing  water  should  be  from  110  deg.  to 
115  deg.  Fahr.  for  the  removal  of  the  plaster  backing.  Place 
the  plastered  print  in  the  hot  water,  and  wait  for  about  a  minute, 
then  try,  by  a  sliding  movement  with  the  finger  and  thumb  at 
the  coimers,  if  the  glatine  is  sufficiently  soft  to  allow  of  the 
easy  separation  of  the  piapers.  If  such  is  the  case,  strip  the 
plaster  backing  off  from  one  corner  with  a  steady,  unbroken 
pull,  always  keeping  it  under  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  the 
two  piapiers  cannot  be  easily  separated  keep  them  in  the  water 
for  some  time  longer.  This  should  be  easily  accomplished  if 
the  squeegeed  print  is  allowed  to  remain  not  longer  than  one 


hour  after  the  iron  bath,  or  after  sufficient  softening  in  cold  wate 
when  the  hydroquinone  bath  is  used.  After  the  removal  of  th 
pilaster  backing  the  print  is  still  eovere  1  all  over  with  pigmente 
gelatine,  which,  however,  with  further  treatment  with  the  ho 
water,  is  slowly  removed,  and  the  picture  gradually  apipears  mor 
clearly.  The  picture  can  be  allowed  to  remain  floating,  fac 
downwards,  or  the  developiment  can  be  accelerated  by  holding 
against  a  sheet  of  zinc  or  glass,  and  moving  it  up  and  down  unde 
the  surface  of  the  warm  water.  A  small  tin  mug  will  be  foun' 
very  useful  for  clearing  high  lights,  etc.,  by  gently  pouring  wan 
water  on  to  the  piicture. 

Over-expiosed  or  insufficiently  washed  prints  give  picture 
which  develop  very  slowly  and  with  degraded  high  lights.  Th 
cause  can  be  judged  by  the  margin,  which  has  not  been  expose! 
to  light.  If,  after  sufficient  development,  the  margin  appeal! 
quite  white  and  the  high  lights  degraded,  the  exposure  has  beel 
too  long  ;  if,  however,  the  margin  is  covered  with  piigment,  tin 
washing  of  the  print  has  been  insufficient,  or  the  sensitive  papt! 
has  been  spioiled.  In  such  cases  the  water  should  be  furthe* 
heated  and  a  few  dropis  of  sulphuric  acid  added,  in  order  t! 
dissolve  the  veil  of  weakly  tanned  gelatine.  With  correct! j 
printed  and  properly  treated  pictures  the  developiment  shoul! 
be  compilete  in  about  ten  minutes.  Should  certain  piortions  (I 
the  picture — for  exampile,  the  deep)  shadows  require  clearin! 
upi,  these  pilaces  can  be  more  vigorously  sluiced  with  the  hot  wate 
or  sprinkled  with  a  spiray,  or  weakened  and  cleared  by  light] 
painting  over  with  a  soft  brush.  The  Ozotype  picture,  unlik! 
the  ordinary  carbon  print,  is  firm,  and  sticks  so  fast  to  its  sun 
port  that  retouching  with  a  brush  is  quite  practicable,  espec 
ally  if  two  to  four  drams  of  glycerine  are  added  to  the  aci 
bath.  When  the  picture  is  compiletely  developed,  which  mal 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  water  which  drops  from  it 
no  longer  coloured,  it  should  be  placed  in  clean  cold  wate  ! 
The  picture  should  apipiear  somewhat  bi’ighter  than  final! : 
desired,  as  the  intensity  of  the  tones  decreases  in  drying.  I 
order  to  render  the  picture  more  capiable  of  resisting  outside  ill 
fluences,  it  is  advisable  to  harden  the  gelatine  in  an  alum  bath  :- 

Water  .  40  oz. 

Powdered  alum  .  2  oz. 

It  is  then  rinsed  in  water  and  hung  up  to  dry.  If  about  1  dra 
of  sulphuric,  or  two  drams  of  hydrochloric,  acid  are  added 
the  above  alum  bath  the  picture  is  rendered  clearer,  and  tl 
remaining  chemicals  are  dissolved  out  after  about  ten  minutf 
immersion.  In  the  Ozotypie  pirocess  there  is  no  bichroma 
salt  to  remove,  so  that  the  alum  bath  is  not  so  important 
in  the  ordinary  carbon  pirocess. 

The  following  acid  baths  are  recommended  bv  Baron  v 
Hubl  :  — 

When  the  picture  is  required  to  be— 

Water 

Alcoholic  Solution  of  Hydroquinone,  10°/, 

Glacial  Acetic  Ac  d,  10°/o  Solution  ... 

Sulphate  of  Copper,  10%  Solution  ... 

The  alcholic  solution  of  hydroquinone  must  be  prepared  wi 
white,  not  yellow,  hydroquinone,  and  remains  good  even  wh 
it  turns  a  brown  colour.  The  acetic  acid  solution  is  produc 
by  diluting  glacial  acetic  acid  in  ten  times  its  quantity  of  watt 
Ordinary  drinking  water  is  suitable  for  these  baths. 

The  iron  bath  recommended  by  Baron  von  Hubl  is  :  — 

When  the  picture  is  required  to  be— 
Brilliant.  Normal.  Solt 

Water .  1000  cc.  1000  cc.  WOO 

10%  Solution  of  Fer. ous  Sulphate  ...  ...  30  cc.  40  cc.  50 
1%  Solution  of  Sulphuric  Acid  ...  ...  50  cc.  40  cc.  30 

In  preparing  the  ferrous  sulpihate  solutions  the  piure  salt,  fi 
from  oxide,  should  be  used,  preferably  the  ferrous  sulphate  whi 


Brilliant. 

Normal. 

Soft 

1000  cc. 

1000  cc. 

1000 

10  cc. 

10  cc. 

10' 

60  cc. 

50  cc. 

40  < 

5  cc. 

10  < 
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;  ecipitated  with  alcohol.  In  order  to  preserve  this  solu- 
io  about  3  ccm.  of  the  1  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  solution 
Jd  be  added  to  each  100  ccm.  The  solution  must  be  of  a 
g  green  colour.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  brown  it  should  no 
,r  r  be  used.  Both  the  hydroquinone  and  iron  baths  can  be 
Jfor  pigmenting  quite  a  number  of  prints. 


THE  WET-PLATE  PROCESS : 

S  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER’S  IDEAL  QUALITY 
OR  CONVENIENCE  ? 


VT  T  a  delightful  quality  there  is  about  a  wet-plate  negative, 
i  its  clear  whites,  its  firm  shadows,  its  rich,  purple  depth 
f  feposited  silver,  and  what  an  artistic  beauty  there  is  in 
prints  from  it,  especially  portraits,  so  bright  and  fresh, 
rong,  so  true  in  tone  to  Nature !  The  abomination  of  the 
eiicher’s  pencil  is  unneeded  to  fake  these  brilliant  plates, 
negative  is  a  thing  complete,  a  faithful  record  of  an  actual 
less.  Place  one  of  these  rich,  telling  prints  in  a  frame 
hang  it  on  the  wall  beside  a  print  from  the  modern  gelatine 
What  a  contrast!  The  one  is  animated — full  of  ex- 
sion  and  character — a  speaking  likeness  ;  the  ether  looks 
cashed,  tame,  indecisive,  altogether  uninteresting.  The 
t  will  greet  the  one  with  delight,  and  will  turn  from  it  to 
other  with  almost  a  shudder  as  he  marks  how  every  trace 
f  Nature’s  firmness,  so  cherished  by  every  great  master  of 
ia  ting,  has  been  either  deliberately  obliterated  or  inevitably 


0! 


ill  there  arise  a  photographer  courageous  enough  to  dis- 
rd  scoffs  and  jeers,  and  go  back,  even  in  these  latter  days, 
he  old  wet-plate  process  ?  Among  professionals,  perhaps 
There  are  commercial  disadvantages  in  “  putting  back 
clock  ”  which  possibly  he  cannot  afford  to  disregard.  But 
ng  amateurs,  why  not  ? 

?t  it  be  granted  that  in  facility  and  convenience  the  gela- 
i  dry-plate  offers  immense  advantages.  Yet,  which  is  the 
e  important,  that  results  should  be  attained  with  a  maxi- 
n  of  ease  at  the  expense  of  excellence,  or  with  a  maximum 
Excellence  at  the  expense  of  ease?  To  the  many,  no  doubt, 
it  >  worth  while  to  sacrifice  a  modicum  of  artistic  quality  for 
±  sake  of  an  immense  gain  in  technical  facility ;  but 
Dipt  there  not  to  be  a  few — one  in  a  thousand,  say — to  whom 
pas  and  trouble  count  as  nothing  compared  with  the  art 
plities  for  which  they  are  striving? 


Tat  true  painter,  if  Satan  offered  him  a  medium  more  port- 
ab  and  convenient  than  his  palette,  brushes,  and  colour-box, 
w  Id  listen  for  a  moment  if  the  Evil  One  parenthetically 
h  ted  that  he  must  not-  expect  quite  such  perfect  work  with 
tl  simpler  tools?  “  Get  thee  behind  me,”  would  be  the  sincere 
a  st’s  immediate  response.  “  Add  to  the  burden  of  technique 
if  iou  must,  so  that  thou  also  teachest  me1  to  improve  my  work, 
b  spare  me  not  one  bead  of  perspiration  on  my  brow  if  at 
tl  same  time  thou  wilt  hinder  the  perfection  of  my  art.” 

his  is  the  spirit  in  which  those  work  who  devote 
tmselves  to  art  for  art’s  sake,  whether  in  the  province 
opainting  or  in  the  field  of  photography,  and  in  this  spirit 
s  le  aspiring  devotee  of  the  art  might  well  ask  himself  to-day 
vether  it  would  not  be  worth  his  while  boldly  to  revive  the 
Irtically  obsolete  wet-plate  process  with  a  view  of  securing 
ctain  excellences  which  the  gelatine  dry-plate,  with  all  its 
c.er  merits,  cannot  give. 

lut  he  must  count  the  cost  before  he  ventures  upon  the 
’dertaking.  Those  who  were  photographers  a  generation 
Gk  recollect  well  what  their  trials  and  tribulations  were  how 
ten  in  the  hot  summer  days  it  was  an  actual  impossibility 


to  preclude  the  annoying  incident  of  fogging  ;  how  the  finger¬ 
tips  were  stained  by  the  nitrate-bath,  and  how  the  wearisome 
cleaning  of  the  plate  before  coating  it  with  collodion  well-nigh, 
exhausted  patience.  Yet  many  of  these  difficulties  were  not 
so  insuperable  as  they  might  seem  to  be,  and,  after  all,  half 
the  enjoyment  of  the  art  in  those  days  consisted  in  the  triumph- 
ing  over  such  obstacles  and  the  attainment  of  these  rich  results 
despite  the  many  drawbacks,  an  enjoyment  altogether  different 
in  kind  from  that  which  accompanies  the  pastime  of  touching 
the  button  while  others  do  the  rest.  Moreover,  the  chief 
troubles  of  the  photographer  in  those  times  were  really  con¬ 
nected  not  so  much  with  the  production  of  the  negative  as 
with  the  printing  on  the  home-made  sensitised  paper,  there 
is  no  need  to  return  to  that.  Ihe  modern  printing  papers  are 
in  every  way  superior,  both  in  convenience  and  in  the  quality 
of  the  results.  But  if  any  aspirant  to  the  highest  perfection 
in  artistic  portraiture  is  willing  to  pursue  his  ideal,  regaidless 
of  a  little  extra  care  and  pains,  he  could  not  do  better  than 
return  to  the  old  collodion  wet-plate  process  of  photography. 

Charles  E.  Bexham. 


TO  A  MAN  IN  DIFFICULTY  ABOUT  PRICE  CUTTING. 

[An  Open  Letter  in  Process  Work.] 

Yotjr  difficulty  is  not  an  unusual  one.  \ou  feel  that  y  u  are  hi 
the  position  that  if  you  do  not  cut  prices  to  the  h\<l  of  anot  ler 
firm  in  the  trade,  you  run  the  risk  of  losing  your  best  customers. 
You  say  you  have  tried  standing  out  for  better  prices,  and  the 
work  has  gone  past  you.  You  think  it  is  hard  lines;  you  wor* 
hard  yourself,  you  pay  the  best  wages  to  get  good  men,  you  buy 
the  best  material,  and  your  plant  is  of  the  very  latest  design. 
Yet  this  other  firm,  which  you  describe  as  a  “  one-horse  show,  comes 
along  and  cuts  you  out,  and  the  customer  is  apparently  satisfied. 
Well.  I  admit  you  are  up  against  a  difficulty,  which  is  always 
very  trying  to  a  young  business  man.  Every  business  man  has 
this  poser  set  him  at  various  periods  of  his  career,  but  only  a  few 
_ a  verv  few— emerge  from  the  ordeal  with  a  feeling  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  themselves.  We  old  ones  have  been  tried  in  the  fire  at  some 
time  or  other,  and  you  see  we  have  got  out.  some  way.  \\  hv 
not  vou?  You  ask,  how?  Well,  I  cannot  tell  you  in  just  one, 
two, ‘or  three  words.  It’s  rather  a  long  story.  In  fact,  all  those 
qualities  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  good  business  man  are 
brought  into  play  when  you  are  face  to  face  with  this  question 
whether  to  cut  the  price  below  the  limit  which  your  knowledge 
and  your  inner  consciousness  tells  vou  is  under  cost.  You  feel 
verv  much  tempted  to  take  the  order  rather  than  let  the  other 
fellow  have  it.  You  say  to  yourself  that  though  the  price  is  low 
on  this  job.  perhaps  you  can  make  it  up  on  the  next,  and  at  any 
rate  it  keeps  the  work  out  of  the  hands  of  the  other  fellow,  and 
it  keeps  your  establishment  going.  Yes,  they  are  all  very  nice 
arguments'  very  pretty  excuses  to  ease  your  conscience,  seemingly  very 
good  business  reasons  for  the  cutting  policy.  But  be  a  little  careful 
just  turn  over  these  plausible  arguments  again  in  your  mmd.  fake 
them  in  order.  No.  1:  Shall  I  make  it  up  on  the  next?  Isn’t 
it  likely  that  I  shall  never  get  the  opportunity;  will  it  not  be  a 
case  of  once  cut,  always  cut?  Won’t  this  customer,  now  that  lie 
has  found  me  squeezable,  want  to  cut  lower  still.  \\  on  t  my  otliei 
customers  get  to  know  I  am  working  for  other  people  lower  than 
for  them?  Shan’t  I  therefore  lose  more  in  the  long  run  than  by 
losing  this  particular  order?  No.  2:  Well,  if  the  other  fellow  gets 
the  work,  will  it  do  him  any  good?  Won’t  it  all  the  sooner  get 
him  out  of  competition  by  leading  him  into  the  bankruptcy  court  ? 
Won’t  the  customer  be  likely  to  find  out  that  if  the  price  is  right 
the  work  is  wrong?  No.  3:  Will  it  keep  your  establishment  going 
if  the  price  you  are  going  to  get  for  the  work  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  material  and  labour?  You  cannot,  however,  be  sure  of  your 
ground  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  unless  your  system  of  cost  keeping 
is  such  that  you  know  to  the  last  penny  what  a  job  ought  to  cost. 
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If  you  guess  at  your  prices  or  change  them  because  other  fellows 
change  the  same,  then  your  case  is  hopeless,  and  you  will  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  cut-price  customer.  You  must  be  strong  on  the 
point.  YTou  must  be  able  to  say:  I  know  my  work  is  all  right, 
I  know  my  price  is  fair.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  do  the  work  for 
less.  Depend  upon  it,  if  your  customer  knows  this  he  will  respect 
you  for  the  strength  of  character  which  enables  you  to  refuse  his 
overtures,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  wi-i  come  back  to  you 
when  he  has  had  some  experience  of  the  bad  work  and  the  bad 
business  methods  of  the  other  fellow.  To  be  really  strong  in  main¬ 
taining  fair  prices  you  must  be  content  to  start  in  a  small  way, 
make  a  reputation  for  good  work,  always  uniform,  and  turned 
out  with  promptitude.  Deal  only  with  good  business  firms  who  pay 
up  promptly,  and  give  them  businesslike  terms.  Don’t  be  too 
craving  for  business  unless  it  is  good  business.  Advertise  by  every 
possible  means  that  you  do  good  work,  and  in  the  end  business 
will  come  to  you  instead  of  your  having  to  go  after  it.  You  can 
then  demand  your  own  prices,  and  you  will  get  them  if  they  are 
fair.  The  good  business  man — the  successful  business  man — is  never 
a  cut-price  man.  You  may  point  out  to  me  instances  where  the 
contrary  seems  to  be  the  case,  for  instance,  in  some  big  retail 
stores  which  appear  to  have  been  built  up  upon  the  principle  of 
small  profits  and  quick  returns,  but  if  you  are  able  to  penetrate 
deeper  into  their  methods  you  will  soon  see  that  the  secret  of  their 
success  has  been  good  system.  They  have  ascertained  the  minimum 
profit  at  which  business  can  be  conducted,  and  how  much  they 
can  save  by  good  management  and  cash  transactions,  so  that  in  this 
way  they  get  the  pull  over  competitors  who  never  know  just  how 
they  stand.  The  moral  then  is  obvious  :  that  you  must  shape  your 
business  methods  so  that  waste  and  loss  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  thus  turn  out  at  a  fair  price  better  work  than  your  neighbour 
and  with  greater  punctuality.  If  you  can  at  the  same  time  win  a 
personal  influence  over  your  customer,  making  him  feel  that  you 
are  looking  after  his  interests,  and  that  you  are  a  good  honest  fellow 
whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  deal  with,  you  will  not  be  asked  to  cut 
prices. 

- — ♦ - 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death,  at  the  age  of  49,  of  Mr.  John  William 
Gavin,  photographer,  of  85,  St.  Giles  Street,  Norwich,  which  occurred 
cn  December  16th. 

The  students  of  the  London  County  Council  of  Photo-Engraving 
and  Lithography  held  their  annual  supper  on  Saturday  evening  last, 
December  19th,  Mr.  George  Frampton,  R.A.,  in  the  chair.  The 
function  was  highly  successful,  over  180  students  and  guests  being 
present.  A  small  exhibition  of  students’  work  will  be  open  to  the 
public  from  Tuesday  next,  the  23th  inst.,  to  Saturday,  January  2nd, 
1904. 

Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Beck,  Ltd.,  write: — “With  our  book  on  photo¬ 
graphic  lenses  was  issued  a  coupon  for  the  following  competitions  : 

(a)  For  the  best  list  of  corrections  in  grammar,  matter,  and  style  ; 

(b)  For  the  best  new  matter  for  a  subsequent  edition  ;  (c)  For  the  best 
photograph  taken  with  a  Beck-Steinheil  or  Beck  lens.  As  a  result 
we  have  received  many  valuable  suggestions  and  a  large  number 
of  corrections,  and  we  wish  to  publicly  express  our  thanks  to  all  those 
who  have  been  good  enough  to  assist  us  in  improving  the  work  for  a 
new  edition,  which  will  shortly  be  published.  We  can  only  express 
our  regret  that  the  corrections  cannot  be  incorporated  in  the  10,000 
copies  which  have  been  printed,  and  of  which  almost  all  have  been 
sold,  (a)  A  prize  of  £5  has  been  awarded  to  Dr.  E.  H.  Steven,  West- 
combe  Dyke  Road,  Brighton,  for  the  best  series  of  corrections,  and 
although  we  had  no  intention  of  giving  any  further  prizes,  a  half¬ 
plate  Beck  lens  has  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Ancher,  Australian 
Star  Office,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales;  Dr.  A.  Peel  Nuttall,  18, 
Clough  Street,  Bury,  Lancs.  ;  and  Dr.  A.  Woolsey,  Blacklock  Union 
"Workhouse,  Gateshead,  whose  lists  of  corrections,  although  they  did 
not  gain  the  prize,  were  extremely  copious  and  valuable,  (b)  A  prize 
of  £5  has  been  awarded  to  Miss  H.  Beck,  233,  Albion  Road,  Stoke 
Newington,  for  compiling  a  complete  index  to  the  book,  (c)  A  prize 
of  £5  lias  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Bernard  Bishop,  3,  Constitution 
Crescent,  Gravesend. 


news  and  Dotes. 


Radium  Research  in  France. — A  Reuter  telegram  from  Pari,  f 
yesterday’s  date  says  that  the  “Matin”  announces  that  it  has  plL 
the  sum  of  30,000  francs  at  the  disposal  of  Professor  d’Arsouval  in  cL 
to  enble  him  to  continue  his  researches  in  connection  with  the  ij- 
perties  of  radium. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Devonport  Camera  Club,  Mr.  J.  TroL 
Trend,  of  Plymouth,  told  “How  I  Work  Bromide  Paper.”  Mr.  Tjd 
showed  several  fine  prints  and  gave  demonstrations  of  his  use  ofite 
paper!,  The  lecturer  said  that  he  could  not  agree  with  many  wrrs 
in  their  views  of  the  use  of  bromide  paper  when  they  said  it  Ls 
possible  to  get  good  prints  from  any  negative,  but  he  considered  Lt 
with  careful  work  and  by  using  perfect  cleanliness  it  was  possih'o 
get  a  passable  print  from  a  bad  negative.  The  lecturer,  after  detlg 
with  a  number  of  technical  points,  went  concisely  through  the  vaus 
papers  which  were  on  the  market.  He  also  touched  on  the  produijn 
of  picture  post-cards,  and  said  he  thought  “  Rotox  ”  paper  was  the  )Lt 
suitable  for  this  kind  of  work.  He  had  been  able  without  any  sp  fi 
difficulty  to  produce  45  post-cards  in  two  hours,  and  these  were  'll 
toned. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  there  are  at  the  present  time'ie 
names  of  eight  candidates  upon  the  notice  board  who  are  awa  g 
election,  and  that  since  the  last  list  of  new  members  was  publild 
in  the  “Journal”  a  good  number  have  already  been  elected.  ir 
fixtures  for  lectures  are  progressing  favourably,  and  should  Ire 
be  no  disappointments  in  the  way  of  lecturers  being  unable  to  fill  he 
dates  arranged,  or  wishing  to  change  the  evening,  there  is  no  dot 
that  the  “Journal”  will  be  able  to  appear  with  greater  regubiy 
than  has  frequently  been  the  case.  A  lecture  which  will  b  if 
particular  interest  to  our  many  engineering  members  and  ijir 
friends  will  be  that  on  “  Bridge  Construction,”  by  Mr.  Cooper,  Jio 
was  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Forth  Brije, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Bond  on  “  Mediaeval  Screens  and  Rood  Lofts  ”  ill 
appeal  to  those  members  interested  in  relics  of  the  past.  After  le 
Christmas  vacation  the  opening  lecture  of  the  New  Year  wilpe 
given  by  our  old  member  Mr.  Bothamley,  whose  lectures  uponoe 
homes  of  our  ancestors  of  different  periods  have  given  us  an  am  at 
of  information  as  to  the  means  of  living  at  those  periods  whiciit 
would  be  difficult  for  any  of  us  to  obtain  without  deep  researc  - 
“  Camera  Club  Journal.” 

A  British  Industry  Ruined. — No  one  has  cited  the  aniline  dye  iris- 
try,  which  was  once  a  British  possession  and  is  now  chiefly  Gem, 
as  an  instance  of  a  trade  which  has  been  ruined  by  “dumping.”  re 
reason  for  this  reticence  is  that  though  the  British  industry  has  id 
the  ground  cut  from  under  its  feet  by  German  competition,  yetpe 
character  and  history  of  that  competition  show  that  there  are  in  a- 
merce  causes  far  more  potent  than  tariffs  to  affect  the  growth  'id 
decay  of  a  great  industry  or  business.  The  aniline  dye  indust  in 
Great  Britain  has  neither  been  lost  to  the  country  through  the  opei  >n 
of  hostile  tariffs,  nor  yet  been  driven  out  of  the  country  by  le 
Unions  as  some  bewildered  employers  are  fond  of  affirming  of  er 
trades — nor,  despite  Mr.  Levinstein’s  denunciation  of  our  patent  s, 
been  greatly  affected  by  that  drawback.  It  has  gone  owing  to  re 
operation  of  a  far  more  primal  cause — the  law  of  the  survival  oi 
fittest.  Aniline  dye  manufacture  has  left  England  for  Germ 
because  German  energy,  German  brains,  and  German  applicatioi 
themselves  to  develop  it  at  a  time  when  the  English  business  as 
which  had  hitherto  controlled  it  had  been  persuaded  by  the  accun  a- 
tion  of  their  profits  into  the  belief  that  the  business  would  go  t 
itself.  That  is  a  very  unsafe  attitude  to  tke  with  regard  to  man1  c 
ture,  which  must  always  be  progressive,  and  which,  in  its  implemt  <s 
methods,  and  materials,  may  in  a  moment  he  made  obsolete  by  a 
invention.  In  chemical  industries,  wdiich  for  a  century  have 


of 


specially  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  discoveries  and  inventions 
attitude  is  unsafe  to  the  point  of  being  ruinous.  The  German  indi 
goes  from  strength  to  strength  because  of  its  never  ceasing 
gressive  co-operation  between  chemist  and  employers.  The  Br 
industry  has  probably  sunk  far  beyond  any  hope  of  resume 


n. 


because  of  the  absence  of  this  co-operation.-— -Mr.  E. 
“  The  World’s  Work,”  for  January. 


S.  Grew 
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Patent  D<m$* 


meetings  of  societies* 


ue  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  December 
i  d  December  12,  1903:  — 

£  irging  Apparatus. — No.*  26,686.  “  Improvements  in  apparatus  ap¬ 
plied  to  photographic  enlarging  cameras.”  Edgar  William, 
Houghton  and  Edgar  Delacourt  Smith. 

'  eras. — No.  26,787.  “  Improvements  in  photographic  cameras.” 

Arthur  Samuel  Newman  and  Newman  and  Guardia,  Ltd. 
p  cographic  Machines. — No.  26,864.  “  Improvements  in  photographic 
machines.”  (Pierre  Van  Wyck  Welsh  and  Frank  Brown  Waite, 
United  'States.)  Complete  specification.  Ernest  de  Pass. 

A  aratus. — No.  27,014.  “Improvements  in  apparatus  for  taking 
series  of  photographs  for  giving  stereoscopic  effects.”  Theodore 


Brown  and  Ernest  Osman  Brown. 

5  es. — No.  27,021.  “Improvements  in  and  connected  with  photo¬ 
graphic  slides.”  William  Holden  and  James  Schofield. 

F  rs. — No.  27,059.  “  Improvements  in  photographic  films.”  Complete 
specification.  Edwin  Forrest  Beckwith  and  Thomas  Albert 
Carten. 

aratus. — No.  27,123  .“  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  taking  series 
of  photographs  for  giving  stereoscopic  effects.”  Theodore  Brown 
and  Ernest  Osman  Brown. 


C  nging  Boxes. — No.  27,258.  “  Improvements  in  changing  boxes  for 

photographic  cameras.”  Arthur  Lewis  Adams, 
lid  Cameras. — No.  27.282.  “Improvements  in  photographic  hand 
cameras.”  (Roger  Guenault,  France.)  Herbert  John  Haddan. 


€xDibitioti$. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

anuary  5-9. — Sefton  Park  Photographic  Society.  Particulars  from 
EE.  Cubley,  3,  Langdaje  Road,  Liverpool. 

eb.  10-13.— The  Longton  and  District  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 
sretary,  T.  Mottershead,  43,  Stafford  Street,  Longton,  Staffs, 
ebruary  13th. — The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation,  at  Perth, 
ebruary  13-27. — Scottish  National  Photographic  Salon.  Exhibition 
8 vetary.  Alex.  Mackenzie,  42.  Scott  Street,  Perth. 

ebruary  27  to  March  5. — Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  Par- 
t  ilars  of  L.  Lloyd,  Hollies,  Church  Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 

ebruary  29  to  March  3.—  Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.  Hon. 
£  retary,  George  H.  Depledge,  17,  Hazeldene  Road,  Goodmayes, 
Cidwell,  Essex. 

larch  5-12.— Brechin  Photographic  Association.  Hon.  secretary, 
J  Kirk,  1,  Infirmary  Street,  Brechin. 

larch  9-12.— Nottingham  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Secretary,  Arthur 
1  ck,  9,  Bowers  Avenue,  Nottingham, 
larch  15-17. — Brentford  Photographic  Society, 
larch  25  to  April  9.— Northern  Photographic  Exhibition.  Hon. 
Ihibition  Secretary,  Chas.  F.  Inston,  F.R.P.S.,  25,  South  John 
Seet,  Liverpool. 

April  6-13.— Croydon  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Exhibition  Secretary, 
1  U.  King,  Hurst  Bank,  Selsdon  Road,  Sanderstead. 


nvERrooL  Amateur  Photographic  Society. — The  story  of  this  yeai  s 
fiitsuntide  excursion  of  this  society  formed  the  subject  of  a  lecture, 
*  itled,  “Tewkesbury  and  the  Vicinity,”  delivered  last  week.  The 
!’ty,  which  was  composed  of  ten  members,  Messrs.  W.  A.  l^jlor 
lider),  F.  Anyon,  H.  Luptoa,  J.  Parkinson,  H.  Holt,  S.  Turner, 
once,  France,  Wands,  and  the  lecturer  spent  three  days  at  Whitsun- 
le  in  the  vicinity  of  Tewkesbury,  and  that  their  time  was  w  ell  spent 
'  s  easily  to  be  seen  by  the  number  (142)  of  magnificent  lantern  slides, 
ich  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  lectuie.  The  stoiy  o 
r  trip  was  told  in  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  manner,  tic 
torical  and  architectural  features  of  the  various  cliuiches,  etc., 
mg  excellently  described. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Dec. 

Name  of  Society. 

Subject. 

58 . 

South  London  Photo.  Society  ... 
Hackney  Photographic  Society 
Brentford  Photographic  Society 

Bromide  and  G  a  slip  f it  Paper*. 

J  A  Vint  to  Some  English  Cathedrals  ~ 
[  Hr.  A.  W.  Cook. 

Jt.P.S.  Affiliation  Slides, 
f  Slide  Competition  (24  slides  of  any 
(.  subjects'. 

/  Discussion  on  Halation  and  its  Prtxet*- 
(  tion.  Mr.  T.  Thorne  Baker. 

29 . 

29 . 

31 . 

31 . 

London  &  Prov.  Photo.  Assoc. 

ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Proceedings  of  Council.- — Practical  demonstrations  :  The  Coun¬ 
cil  have  decided  to'  substitute  for  the  informal  meetings  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  each  month,  as  from  the  end  of  this  year,  practical 
demonstrations  of  a  character  expected  to  interest,  amongst  others, 
a  number  of  the  members  who  are  not  attracted  by  papers  of  a  more 
advanced  nature.  It  is  intended  that  the  first  series  shall  deal  with 
printing  processes.  The  services  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Bennett,  C.  W. 
Somerville,  John  H.  Gear,  and  J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  have  been  se¬ 
cured,  and  the  programme  will  be  issued  in  due  course.  The  Council 
hope  that  the  members  will  avail  themselves  of  these  additional 
benefits  as  largely  as  possible.  Those  of  their  friends  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  practical  side  of  photography  will  also  be  welcomed. 

Tht>  Vienna  Photographic  Society’s  Gold  McTJal. — The  Council 
have  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Josef  Maria  Eder.  announcing  that 
the  Vienna  Photographic  Society,  of  which  he  is  President,  has 
conferred  its  gold  medal  upon  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  in  recognition  of  its  Jubilee  and  its  fifty  years’  rvork 
on  behalf  of  photography.  The  President  has  been  requested  to 
report  the  matter  to  the  ordinary  meeting  of  members  and  to  express 
to  Dr.  Eder  and  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society  the  pleasure 
which  this  Society  experiences  in  receiving  so  handsome  a  tribute 
to  its  work 

St.  Louis  Exposition. — At  the  request  of  the  Royal  Commission 
the  Council  have  undertaken  to  be  responsible  for  the  representation 
of  British  scientific  photography  at  the  St.  Louis  International  Ex¬ 
position  of  1904.  The  following  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
invite  exhibits  for  this  section:  Sir  W  de  W.  Abney,  K.C.B..  Mr. 
St.  Lawrence  Carson,  B.A.,  B.Sc. ,  Mr.  Douglas  English,  B.A..  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Freshwater,  F.R.M.S.,  Mr.  G.  Lindsay  Johnson,  M.A., 
M.D.,  Mi".  E.  Sanger  Shepherd,  Major-General  J.  Waterhouse,  I.A., 
and  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  M.A. 

Photographic  Research  Laboratory. — The  Council  have  appointed 
the  following  a  committee  to  consider  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
President’s  Jubilee  Address,  to  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  carrying 
the  same  to  a  successful  issue,  to  prepare  details  of  the  scheme  and 
make  suggestions  as  to  the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds  for  the  initial 
fitting  up  and  maintenance: — Sir  W.  de  W.  Abney,  K.C'.B..  Mr.  St. 
Lawrence  Carson,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
K.T.,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Dallmever,  F.R.A.S.,  Mr.  A.  Haddon. 
Mr.  G.  Lindsay  Johnson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C., 
F.C.S.,  Professor  Raphael  Meldola,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  John  Sterry,  Mr. 
Alexander  A.  Iv.  Tallent,  Professor  W.  C.  Unwin,  F.R.S. ,  Major- 
General  J.  Waterhouse,  I.A.,  and  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood.  M.A. 

The  Fellowship. — Further  consideration  was  given  to  proposals  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Fellowship  of  the  Society,  and  a  special  meeting 
was  arranged  with  a  view  to  an  early  decision.  The  Council  have  again 
considered  the  desirability  of  making  the  subscription  of  Fellows-  and 
Members  identical,  but  do  not  at  present  see  a  possibility  of  reducing 
the  Fellowship  subscription. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  T.  C.  Porter,  who  is  Science  Master  at 
Eton  College,  would  lecture  on  Radium,  naturally  drew  a  large  and 
representative  audience  to  the  Club  on  Monday,  the  14th  instant,  fox 
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radium  is  a  mysterious  thing  which  is  being  much  talked  about  just 
now,  and  therefore  one  which  every  thinking  man  is  anxious  to  know 
something  more  about  than  he  can  gather  from  the  newspapers. 

The  history  of  radium  so  far  as  is  known  is  this.  Some  time  after 
the  discovery  of  the  X-rays  bv  Professor  Rontgen,  M.  Henri  Becquerel 
examined  the  element  uranium,  and  found  that  it  was  con-tantly 
giving  out  rays,  or  emanations,  or  corpuscles ;  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
word  to  express  what  is  so  little  understood.  Acting  upon  this  know¬ 
ledge,  M.  Curie  and  his  wife  determined  to  make  a  minute  examination 
of  the  ore  caked  pitchblende  in  which  uranium  and  some  other  metals 
are  found.  Their  exhaustive  examination  led  to  the  discovery  of  three 
new  elements,  namely,  polonium,  actinium,  and  radium,  each  of  which 
was  found  to  be  far  more  active  in  ray-emission  than  uranium.  Since 
that  time,  now  nearly  four  years  back,  their  attention  has  been 
concentrated  upon  radium,  for  it  has  been  found  to  exhibit  properties 
of  the  most  extraordinary  kind. 

Mr.  Porter  commenced  his  lecture  by  drawing  upon  the  black-board 
a  Crookes  tube,  and  he  explained  how  the  anode  screen  pours  out 
the  emanations  which  are  known  as  X-rays.  He  also  alluded  to  the 
happy  circumstance  that  when  Professor  Rontgen  was  experimenting 
with  these  rays  he  happened  to  note  that  a  fluorescent  screen  in  their 
neighbour-hood  began  to  shine  under  their  influence. 

The  lecturer  next  described  Becquerel’s  investigations  with  uranium. 
Becquerel  wrapped  a  piece  of  uranium,  or  of  uranium  salt  in  black 
paper,  and  placed  it  in  darkness  above  a  gelatine  plate,  with  the  result 
that  the  plate  was  blackened  as  if  by  the  access  of  fight.  He  was 
under  the  impression  that  this  effect  was  due  to  a  kind  of  storing  up 
of  the  sunlight,  such  as  was  made  familiar  to  us  all  soine  years  back 
when  Balmain’s  luminous  paint  was  to  be  seen  everywhere.  Becquerel 
next  took  the  trouble  to  prepare  some  of  these  salts  ab  initio,  taking 
great  care  that  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  light  at  any  stage  of 
the  operation.  But  still  they  left  their  influence  upon  the  photographic 
plate,  and  the  fact  that  uranium  was  a  radio-active  body  thus  became 
established.  The  radiations  became  known  as  the  Becquerel  rays,  after 
their  discoverer. 

It  was  these  researches  of  Becquerel  that  stimulated  Professor  and 
Madame  Curie  in  the  work  of  endeavouring  to  find  out  other  radio 
active  bodies.  They  knew  that  uranium  came  from  a  mineral  known 
as  pitchblende,  and  they  determined  to  make  a  search  of  this  material. 
It  was  established,  whether  by  them  or  by  Becquerel  we  are  not  quite 
sure,  that  pitchblende  itself  would  affect  a  photographic  plafe,  and 
they  resolved  to  find  out  all  its  secrets. 

At  the  uranium  mines  could  be  obtained  for  the  asking  any  amount 
of  refuse,  a  reddish  brown  earth,  left  as  a  waste  product  after  the 
uranium  had  been  extracted  from  it.  Possibly  it  is  regarded  as  a 
valuable  asset  now.  Some  tons  of  this  stuff  were  sent  to  Paris,  and 
the  Professor  and  his  equally  indefatigable  wife  went  to  work  upon  it. 
They  established  a  small  factory,  and  coaxed  from  the  refuse  everything 
soluble  and  crystallisable.  The  results  was  about  two  grains  of  radium 
chloride,  or  bromide,  to  each  ton  of  earth  treated. 

There  is  more  gold  in  sea-water  than  there  is  radium  in  pitch¬ 
blende,”  said  Mr.  Porter.  And  the  small  proportion  of  gold  in  the 
ocean  may  be  gleaned  from  the  circumstance  that  even  in  America  no 
one  has  yet  started  a  limited  liability  company  to  extract  it. 

The  X-rays  have  not  only  the  power  of  exciting  fluorescence  in  many 
substances,  but  there  is  a  more  recondite  property  attaching  to  them, 
known  as  the  ionization  of  the  gases.  That  is  to  say  gas,  or  air, 
ordinarily  a  non-conductor  of  electricity  will  become  a  conductor  if 
within  influence  of  the  X-rays.  Thus,  supposing  that  there  are  two 
plates  of  metal  with  an  air  space  between  them,  joined  up  electrially 
with  a  battery  and  a  galvanometer,  when  the  X-rays  are  allowed  to 
penetrate  the  air  between  those  plates,  the  galvanometer  needle  will 
move,  showing  that  a  leakage  has  occurred.  Pitchblende  will  do  the 
■same,  and  so  will  radium. 

Mr.  Porter  next  explained  briefly  the  way  in  which  the  Curies 
genelogical  tree,  with  pitchblende,  and  drew  on  the  screen  asort  of 
genealogical  tree,  with  pitchblende  as  the  head  of  the  family.  By 
continued  precipitations  and  crystallisations  about  two  grains  of  radium 
or  rather  radium  salts  were  separated  from  each  ton  of  ore,  while  at 
tin  same  time  actinium  and  polonium  were  also  isolated.  Radium  is 
by  far  the  most  radio  active  of  the  three,  and  its  discoverers  were  able 


to  procure  enough  of  it  to  determine  its  atomic  weight,  namely 
(227.5  is  the  figure  since  adopted  in  Germany). 

After  giving  one  or  two  illustrations  to  point  out  the  differt  ■ 
between  an  atom  and  a  molecule,  Mr.  Porter  reviewed  Dalton’s  w  ■ 
in  founding  the  atomic  theory  of  matter  and  pointed  out  that  there  w  . 
now  about  eighty  bodies  known  as  elements.  Jt  seemed  more  mu 
able  to  think  that  there  was  a  unity  of  matter,  as  the  old  alcheai  s 
did.  He  also  referred  to  Prout’s  hypothesis,  that  the  weight  of  * 
atom  of  such  elements  is  a  single  multiple  of  the  weight  of  the  al  t 
of  hydrogen.  Prout’s  theory  broke  down  because  it  was  subsequei  • 
proved  that  the  atomic  weights  are  not  single  multiples  as  he  supposl 

The  X-rays  prove  to  be  particles  of  matter  bearing  a  negative  chai , 
and  by  their  bombardment  they  agitate  platinum  and  other  mixture  j 
intensely  that  they  shine  brightly.  These  particles  are  otherv  > 
known  as  electrons.  Radium  gives  out  radiations  of  the  same  nati 
but  of  three  kinds,  and  they  are  known  as  the  Alpha,  Beta.  1 
Gamma  radiations. 

Mr.  Porter  next  described  the  spinthariscope,  in  which  a  mo  1 
of  radium  salt  is  placed  under  a  magnifying  glass  with  a  fluore.x  ; 
screen,  the  bombardment  of  that  screen  by  the  ladiations  being  - 
denced  by  tiny  flashes  of  light. 

“  If  a  man  could  assume  the  form  and  place  of  one  of  those  electroi  ’ 
said  Mr.  Porter,  “he  would  witness  a  most  marvellous  sight,  to  will 
a  volcanic  outburst  on  the  grandest  scale  would  be  tame  by  c<|- 
parison.”  Where  does  the  energy  come  from?  It  is  impossible  to  ; 
more  work  out  of  a  thing  than  you  put  into  it.  If  the  contrary  w  ; 
the  case  it  would  be  equivalent  to  perpetual  motion,  which  scie ; 
has  long  ago  banished  from  things  possible.  It  would  seem  that  cert  i 
atoms  must  be  unstable,  and  that  their  particles  are  ready  to  take]) 
a  new  configuration,  the  form  produced  being  more  stable  than  i; 
old  form.  Recent  researches  seem  to  indicate  that  radium  sufh 
degradation  into  helium.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Strutt  has  found  that  sc ; 
of  the  more  familiar  atoms  are  suffering  this  degradation. 

Radium  has  thus  destroyed  the  idea  of  the  stability  of  matter,  1 
seems  to  plead  for  unity.  It  has  thrown  fresh  light  on  the  subjecl  t 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  on  the  heat  giving  capacity  of  the  sun. 

A  short  but  interesting  discussion  followed  the  lecture.  The  princ  1 
point  brought  forward  was  that  b-  a  well  known  doctor,  who  was  e'3 
to  give  his  experience  of  radium  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  There  is j) 
ground  for  saying  that  it  is  a  cure  for  cancer,  and  certain  journa’s  hp 
been  much  to  blame  for  giving  currency  to  that  supposition,  p 
in  certain  cases  of  cancerous  growth  affecting  the  skin  of  the  face,  1 
known  as  rodent  ulcer,  he  had  in  his  own  practice  found  radium  to  dp 
permanent  relief  when  other  remedies  had  failed.  The  radium  salt  l 
a  tube,  was  attached  to  the  sore  for  15  minutes,  at  intervals  of  a  V 
or  two,  and  to  all  appearances  it  effected  a  cure.  At  any  rate,  tip 
was  no  recurrence  of  the  malady  after  some  months.  He  was  there  1 3 
inclined  to  regard  radium  as  a  valuable  therapeutic  agent.  The  n  - 
ing  closed  with  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Porter  foi  3 
admirable  lecture. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATE  . 

December  17th,  Mr.  T.  K.  Grant  presiding.  Mr.  Marshall  read  i 
extract  from  “  Scientific  American,”  on  the  subject  of  using  a  crys  - 
line  lens  of  a  bullock’s  eye  for  photographic  purposes,  and  a  sit 
discussion  took  place  upon  the  subject.  The  accommodation,  etc.  t 
the  Traill-Taylor  Memorial  Lecture  was  alluded  to  in  terms  of  sa  - 
faction.  Mr.  Freshwater  gave  an  interesting  and  practical  lecture  u  i 
“Photomicrography,”  illustrate  1  with  lantern  slides.  The  lecti  r 
described  the  apparatus  very  minutely,  and  exhibited  specimens  f 
work  in  almost  all  branches,  done  with  objectives  l-14th  of  an  incl  3 
3  inches.  Mr.  Marshall,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Freshwa  , 
wondered  how  Mr.  Freshwater  overcame  the  difficulties  of  expos  3 
with  such  varying  powers,  and  emphasised  his  statement  that  polari  1 
light  and  the  photographing  of  forms  of  crystallisation,  opened  up  a  f  i 
for  the  colour  photographer,  ever  new  and  inexhaustible.  j 
Anthony  thanked  Mr.  Freshwater  for  his  interesting  lecture, 
seconded  the  vote  of  thank'),  which  was  carried. 
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DEVONPORT  CAMERA  CLUB. 
ust  ■week  Mr.  H.  S.  Hill  read  “Notes  on  the  London  Photographic 
Inhibitions,”  illustrating  them  by  upwards  of  100  slides.  Those  which 
tracted  marked  attention  were  a  fine  portrait  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
jdisbury,  by  Miss  S.  A.  Acland,  of  Oxford  ;  a  wreck,  a  snow  scene, 
id  two  night  views,  by  Mr.  Kelsey,  of  Eastbourne  ;  a  “  Novice  ” 
ries,  a  portrait  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace  playing  table  cricket,  spirited 
udies  of  Italian  character,  and  a  brilliant  collection  of  Vatican  in- 
riors  by  Air.  S.  Beckett,  of  London;  pictorial  arc- — ecture  by  Air. 
I.  A.  Clark,  of  Birmingham ;  Air.  II.  W.  Bennett,  of  London ;  and 
r.  E.  Bull,  of  Wapping  ;  interesting  yachting  incidents  by  Air.  Sweet, 
Rothesay;  graphic  gaswork  scenes  by  Air.  Fred  Alarsh,  of  Henley- 
l-Thames,  the  highly  successful  tele-photographic  work  of  Air.  Ernest 
arreage  ;  an  admirable  collection  of  Swiss,  French,  and  Belgian  views, 
nt  by  Burroughs,  Wellcome  and  Co.,  of  London;  and  the  remarkably 

1  liking  natural  colour  photography  of  Sanger  Shepherd  and  Co.,  of 
olbom,  W.C.,  especially  as  exemplified  by  a  basket  of  fruit,  a  spike 
autumnal  display  of  the  Virginia  creeper,  bunches  of  roses,  Japanese 
lolls,  and  two  landscapes. 


SOUTHSEA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

'ecember  9th.- — Air.  F.  J.  Alortimer,  the  hon.  secretary,  treated  his 
How-members  to  a  demonstration  on  “  Enlarging  by  Artificial  Light.” 
y  the  aid  of  his  own  enlarging  lantern,  Mr.  Mortimer  first  explained 
ie  optical  system  of  the  apparatus,  and  then  proceeded  to  give 
ractical  tests  of  its  capabilities.  He  uses  limelight  in  preference  to 
icandescent  gas  on  account  of  its  greater  actinic  power,  thus  cur¬ 
dling  the  time  of  the  exposure,  and  also'  its  greater  ability  to  pene- 
ate  the  dense  parts  of  the  negative,  thus  increasing  the  scale  of 
radation.  Air.  Alortimer  made  straightforward  enlargements  on 
romide  paper ;  also  showed  the  method  of  vignetting  a  portrait ;  also 
ie  use  of  bolting  silk ;  the  printing  in  of  clouds  from  a  separate  nega- 
ve;  and  finally,  the  production  from  a  transparency  of  an  enlarged 
aper  negative.  These  several  enlargements  were  afterwards  developed, 
nd  the  finished  results  bore  speaking  testimony  to  the  skill  and 
fficiency  of  Air.  Alcrtimer’s  methods.  For  pictorial  work  he  leans 
>  the  use  of  brown  tones  or  bromide  paper  produced,  not  by  toning, 
ut  by  development  with  a  highly-restrained  developer.  The  sample 
e  has  at  present  in  use  lias  helped  to  bring  many  of  his  recent 
rize  pictures  into  being,  and  much  amusement  was  caused  by  his 
escription  of  its  fearful  and  wonderful  constitution. 


EALING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

i  lecture  and  demonstration  on  “  Enlarging  at  Home  without  Ex- 
ensive  Apparatus”  was  given  on  the  3rd  inst.  by  Air.  A.  W.  Green, 
f  the  firm  of  Alessrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons.  In  the  course  of 
is  remarks  the  lecturer  said  that  the  most  suitable  negative  was 
ne  which  was  clear,  full  of  detail,  and  in  which  the  general  tendency 
cas  softness.  For  enlarging  by  artificial  light  the  softness  may  take 
he  form  of  thinness  so1  long  as  the  full  detail  is  present.  For  dav- 
ight  exposures  much  more  contrast  is  permissible,  and  a  negative 
hat  is  plucky  without  being  harsh  will  produce  the  most  satisfactory 
result.  The  lecturer  explained  in  detail  the  construction  and  use  of 
he  several  enlargers  manufactured  by  the  firm,  the  series  “A.,” 
he  most  inexpensive,  being  used  for  a  practical  test.  A  satisfactory 
:nlargement  was  made  from  3-1  by  41  to  6>>  by  85.  This  is  a  low- 
priced  apparatus,  capable  of  turning  out  excellent  results.  Series 
B,”  is  an  enlarger  of  the  same  type,  which,  when  stowed  away, 
Packs  into  a  smaller  compass.  Series  “C.”  is  a  more  elaborate  en- 
arger,  with  "which  a  variety  of  pictures  can  be  obtained,  the  carrier 
or  the  negative  being  adjustable,  as  also  is  the  focussing  arrangement. 
I  he  latter  contains  a  new  feature.  The  register  between  the  lens 
tnd  the  negative  is  kept  uniform  whilst  focussing.  This  apparatus 
adapted  for  making  lantern  slides  as  well  as  for  enlarging.  The 
ecture  and  the  apparatus  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  a  very 
-ordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Air.  Green  and  to  Alessrs. 
griffin  and  Sons. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

December  2nd. — Air.  T.  Thorne  Baker,  F.C.S.,  gave  a  paper,  en¬ 
titled  “Some  Colour  Photogiaphv  Data.”  Taking  up  the  use  of 
panchromatic  plates  for  three  colour  work  he  emphasised  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  adjusting  the  light  filters  correctly  to  the  particular  plate 
used,  otherwise  the  plate  might  be  blamed  when  the  filters  were  really 
at  fault.  Especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  green  filter.  If  this 
passed  red,  while  it  would  work  correctly  if  used  with  a  plate  insen¬ 
sitive  to  red,  1.,  would  give  inocorrect  results  if  a  panchromatic  plate 
was  used  for  all  three  exposures.  A  few  remarks  on  colour-correct 
results  in  monochrome,  orthochromatic  plates,  and  light  filters  for 
ordinary  work  brought  the  paper  to  a  close.  Samples  of  three-colour 
work,  in  which  the  negatives  were  made  on  the  “  Tricol  ”  plate,  were 
passed  round. 


HARTLEPOOL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  SKETCHING  SOCIETY. 
December  9. — Air.  Gamlen  gave  a  demonstration  on  “Enlarging.” 
the  demonstrator  dealt  with  the  making  of  enlarged  negatives  and 
direct  enlarged  positives  on  bromide  paper,  and  showed  practically 
the  \arious  methods,  by  daylight  and  artificial  light,  of  attaining 
the  object  in  view.  I  he  demonstration  was  highly  appreciated  by 
the  audience,  which  passed  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Air. 
Gamlen  at  its  conclusion.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  convev 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Air.  H.  T.  Bindley,  a  vice-president  of 
the  society,  for  the  use  of  his  enlarging  lantern,  and  to  Alessrs.  Elliott 
and  Sons,  for  the  supply  of  bromide  paper  for  the  demonstration. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  recent  publication  of  further  occupational  results  of  the  census 
of  1901  enable  us  to  give  the  numbers  of  photographers  enumerated 
within  the  following  counties 
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Correspondence. 

Correspondents  should  nn  er  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No 
notice  is  tahen  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  0/ 
the  writers  are  given. 

We  do  not  undertahe  respensibiliiy  jer  the  opinions  expressed  by  ou° 
correspondents. 


“OXO”  FREE  ENLARGEMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Mr.  Turner,  in  his  letter  in  your  Journal  of  the  7th 
November,  says,  “  That  if  ‘  Oxo  ’  is  the  selling  article,  why  not  give 
the  usual  testimonials,  attesting  gastronomic  charms  and  a  string  of 
analyst’s  certificates?”  Well,  if  such  analyst’s  certificates  should  give 
the  same  results  as  some  analyses  that  I  saw  in  the  early  nineties 
(in  the  “  Chemist  and  Druggist,”  I  think  it  was)  of  meat  essences  there 
would  be  very  little  charm  in  any  of  them.  Testimonials,  such  as  the 
analysts  who  analysed  for  that  journal,  would  certainly  not  have 
increased  the  sale  of  any  of  these  meat  essences  that  were  then  analysed. 
The  analyst  mentioned  one,  as  being  the  best  of  the  lot;  but,  he  said. 
“  that  a  cup  of  freshly-made  beef  tea  was  superior  to  any  of  them,  and 
a  cup  of  fresh  milk  (warmed)  more  beneficial  to  an  invalid  than  the 
whole  lot  put  together.”  A  pity  some  of  our  enterprising  societies  do 
not  purchase  a  few  jars  and  get  them  analysed  by  different  analysts, 
such  jars  not  being  prepared  by  the  manufacturers;  for 
the  analyst  would  give  the  public  a  true  knowledge  of  what  they  are 
paying  for  their  free  enlargements. — I  am,  etc.,  J.  M. 

December  18th,  1803. 

- ♦ - 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JOURNAL,  includ¬ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand ,  London, 
W.C.”  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  'undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co  , 
24,  Wellington-street ,  Strand,  London ,  W.C. 

%*  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  W.C  , 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge  of 
Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee,  form,  etc.  Two 
unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be  sent  with  the  fee. 

Photographs  Registered:  — 

W.  H.  Dee,  87,  Castle  Street,  Reading.  Photograph  of  the  Reading  Football  Club 
Team,  1903-4. 

A.  Charles,  56,  James  Street,  Cookstown,  Tyrone.  Photograph  of  William  Street, 
Cooksto  in.  Photograph  of  the  Main  Street,  ivith  Coronation  decorations, 
Cookstown. 

J.  Williams  (Newport),  Ltd.,  Tredegar  Place,  Newport,  Mon.  Photograph  entitled 
“  Innocence.'' 

D.  Storrar. — We  regret  that  we  did  not  keep  the  date  of  the  paper. 
Probably  the  article  appeared  about  a  month  ago. 


T  have  just  heard  something  spicy  in  connection  with  picture  post¬ 
cards  from  Belgium.  Some  young  ladies  residing  in  the  village  of 
Ecaussines-Lalaing  gave  a  dinner  to  all  the  unmarried  men  in  the 
district,  and  many  were  rewarded  for  their  pains  by  drawing  a  prize 
in  the  shape  of  a  husband.  Encouraged  by  this,  those  who  still  remain 
unmarried  are  having  their  portraits  reproduced  on  post-cards,  with 
their  names  and  addresses  printed  below.  These  cards  are  to  be 
scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  land,  and  the  matrimonially  in¬ 
clined  bachelor  may,  to  quote  our  frend  Artemus  Ward,  pay  his  money 
and  take  his  choice.  This,  indeed,  is  a  new  bait  for  bachelors,  and 
one  of  woman’s  latest  wiles. — “  The  Picture  Post-card.” 


THE  LATE  MR.  FREDERICK  YORK. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Frederick  York 
the  firm  of  York  and  Son,  Photographic  Publishers,  who  passed  aw; 
at  75,  Lancaster  Road,  Notting  Hill,  on  December  17th,  aged  eight 
years.  Mr.  York  was  born  at  Bridgwater  in  1823.  Intended  fi 
the  law,  a  few  months  in  the  office  convinced  him  that  he  had  1 
vocation  for  the  profession,  and  so  the  articles  were  not  signe 
He  was  apprenticed  in  1839  to  a  chemist  at  Bristol.  At  that  tin 
Fox  Talbot’s  discovery  attracted  general  notice,  and  Mr.  West,  1 
the  Observatory  at  Clifton,  made  photogenic  paper,  and  sold  it  1 
chemists  to  retail  at  one  shilling  a  packet.  It  was  used  principali. 
for  printing  fern  leaves,  lace,  etc.  This  was  his  first  introductic 
to  photography. 

In  the  winter  of  1853,  when  residing  at  Bath,  he  had  severe  hemor 
hage  from  the  lungs,  which  confined  him  to  the  house  for  foi 
months.  The  doctor  advised  his  going  to  a  warm  climate,  and  1 
decided  on  going  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  did  the  fo 
lowing  year.  He  called  on  a  friend,  Mr.  Cogan,  of  Bath,  to  ha\ 
his  portrait  taken,  and  having  told  him  of  his  plans,  he  suggeste 
his  going  in  for  photography,  and  kindly  offered  him  every  assis  j 
ance  and  the  use  of  his  studio.  Although  Daguerreotype  was  thej 
the  recognised  process,  his  friend  was  working  collodion — in  fac 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  process. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Cape,  in  January,  1855,  he  found  there  wa- 
an  opening,  and  he  decided  on  abandon  .g  physic  for  photograph)! 
The  things  he  took  out  were  soon  used  up  and  could  not  he  replace! 
for  five  months,  as  there  were  no  steamers  running  to  the  Cape  a| 
that  time,  and  collodion  there  ivas  unknown.  Iodide  or  bromide  (I 
ammonium  could  not  be  obtained.  The  Dutch  ether  turned  bloo< 
red  when  iodides  were  added,  and  the  spirit  of  wine  was  so  careless! I 
distilled  that  it  was  almost  useless.  He  had  to  redistil  both  ethej 
and  spirit,  to  make  guncotton  and  the  iodides  and  bromides  of  air 
mcnium;  and  nitrate  of  silver  he  made  out  of  Mexican  dollars.  Cor 
trast  all  this  with  the  facilities  of  the  present  day!  He  masterel 
it  all,  and  may  be  considered  the  first  who  introduced  the  collodiol 
process  into  South  Africa.  He  became  a  large  importer  of  photc 
graphic  material,  and  taught  photography  to  many  who  travelle 
through  the  country.  The  change  of  climate  was  most  beneficial  t 
his  health,  and  he  never  had  a  return  of  the  old  complaint.  H| 
returned  to  England  in  1861,  and  after  twelve  months’  rest  starte] 
on  outdoor  work.  He  took  over  one  thousand  views  of  London  ij 
four  sizes.  TIis  stereoscopic,  cabinet,  and  large  sizes  (  8  x  6  an 
12  x  10)  of  animals  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  taken  by  the  collodio 
process,  have  not  been  excelled. 

Having  little  to  do  in  the  winter,  he  turned  his  attention  to  makin 
lantern  slides,  which  grew  into  a  business  requiring  fifteen  thousan 
negatives. 

Mr.  York  was  an  active  member  of  various  Photographic  Societiec 
He  was  formerly  on  the  Council  of  the  Parent  Society,  Vice-Pre; 
dent  of  the  South  London,  and  Trustee  of  the  Photographic  Club. 

- ♦ - - 

*#*  Many  answers  to  correspondents,  reviews,  notices  of  apparatv 
and  other  matter  are  unavoidably  held  over. 


%*  Notice  to  Advertisers. — Blocks  and  copy  arc  received  rubjec 
to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  absc 
lutely  without  condition ,  expressed  or  implied ,  as  to  what  appears  i 
the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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Situations  Wanted. 


***  In  applying  for  Situations  where  specimens  are 
sent,  it  is  preftraMe  that  they  should  be  unmounted.  In 
any  case ,  the  owner's  name  and  address  should  appear 
on  the  front  of  each  photograph,  which  would  avoid 
confusion  and  facilitate  return.  Postage  for  return  of 
specimens  should  always  be  enclosed. 


AFTER  Xmas,  first-class  Operator  and  Retoucher, 
B.  and  W.,  best  refs.,  desires  Engagement. — 
Manges,  23,  Rue  Bergere,  Paris. 


AS  General  Assistant. — Printing,  good  knowledge  of 
carbon  work,  bromide  enlarging,  outdoor 
operating,  etc. ;  three  years  with  G.  West  and  Son, 
Southsea. — L.  Pibworth,  14,  Campbell  Road,  Southsea 


ANYONE  requiring  a  sober,  dependable,  willing,  all¬ 
round  Hand,  9  years’  experience,  should  write 
Elkington,  Cray  Cottage,  Heacham,  Norfolk ;  used 
to  management. 


AMATEUR  wants  Improver’s  Place ;  neighbourhood 
of  Brighton  ;  no  premium  ;  willing  to  work  hard. 
— Gale,  16,  Underdown  Road,  Southwick,  Sussex. 


BLACK  and  White  Artist  is  open  to  Engagement 
with  first-class  firm  requiring  good  work  only, 
City  or  S.E.  ;  band  or  air-brush. — 45,  Elsinore  Road, 
Forest  Hill. 


ENGAGEMENT  required  by  West-End  Operator  with 
a  first-class  London  house,  or  would  be  willing 
to  entertain  an  offer  for  the  Colonies. — A.  8,  24, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


MANAGEMENT  of  small  good-class  Studio,  desired 
by  young  couple  ;  work  business  throughout ; 
willing  to  purchase  an  interest;  salary  and  liberal 
commission. — B.  5,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


YOUNG  Lady  (26)  requires  Position  in  South  Africa 
as  Operator,  Retoucher,  and  Finisher  in  Photo¬ 
graphy  ;  first-class  work,  references,  and  experience. 
—A.  12,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


Situations  Vacant. 


Advertisers  for  Operators.  Ac.,  will  oblige  by  stating 
whether  specimens  are  required  or  not.  When  specimens 
are  sent  they  should  be  returned  as  earlv  as  possible, 
othenoise  it  causes  great  loss  and  trouble  to  the 
applicants. 


ADDITIONAL  Collotype  Machine  Minders  required 
by  leading  firm  ;  good  salary  to  capable  men. 
—Apply  B.  2,  24  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London. 


ASSISTANT  Operator  and  Retoucher  for  branch 
midget  studio  in  Sheffield. — Apply  at  once,  539, 
Attercliffe  Road,  Sheffield. 

CANVASSER-COLLECTOR  required  (one  with  bike 
and  married  preferred);  permanency;  £1  weekly 
and  commission ;  only  first-class  experienced  can¬ 
vassing  collector  need  apply.- — State  experience  to 
Lewis,  26,  Waterloo  Road,  Wolverhampton. 

GENERAL  Assistant ;  must  be  competent  printer, 
P.O.P.,  and  clean  worker;  also  assist  in  studio, 
and  retouching.  Sundays,  10.30  to  1.30. — Manager, 
148,  Camberwell  Road. 

IMPROVER  required  ;  must  have  been  accustomed 
to  high-class  work,  and  be  prepared  to  deposit  £50 
cash.  —  Repl}-,  stating  salary  required,  with  full 
particulars  as  to  experience,  etc.,  to  B.  8,  24,  Wel- 
lington  Street,  Strand,  W.O. 

LESSONS  in  Photographic  Negative  Retouching. 

Highest-class  tuition.  Sloiv  retouchers  quickened 
and  improved.  Lessons  given  day,  night,  or  by  post. 
— Address  T.  S.  Bruce,  Artist  (Est.  1886),  4,  Viilas-on- 
Heath,  Vale,  Hampstead,  London.  A  pupil  taught 
Retouching  by  T.  S.  Bruce  writes : — "  You  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  I  am  a  Retoucher  at  Messrs.  W.  and 
D.  Downey’s,  the  Court  Photographers,  of  Eburv 
Street,  S.W.  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  for  your  skill 
and  attention  in  teaching  me  so  effectually  as  to  se¬ 
cure  such  a  place.”  The  original  letter  can  be  seen  if 
desired.  The  Editor  British  Journal  of  Photography 
stated  in  that  paper  re  another  pupil’s  work: — ‘‘We 
congratulate  both  tutor  and  pupil.” — Address  as  above. 


LAMBERT  WESTON  and  SON  have  a  Vacancy  for 
a  youth  as  pupil  to  learn  the  various  branches 
of  photography.— Apply  23,  Sandgate  Road,  Folke 
stone. _ _ _ 

LADY  Receptionist  required  after  ’Xmas ;  one 
used  to  a  first-rank  clientele  preferred ;  ex¬ 
cellent  prospects  and  desirable  position  to  suitable 
applicant ;  must  invest  small  capital.— Full  parti¬ 
culars  and  references  to  B.  11,  24,  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


OPERATOR  required,  experienced  all  round,  in  ana 
outdoor  ;  only  operating,  developing,  and  retouch¬ 
ing  ;  must  be  married  ;  residence  free  ;  pern^nency  ; 
salary  30s.  and  small  commission.- — State  qualifications 
to  Lewis,  26,  Waterloo  Road,  Wolverhampton. 


PERSONAL.  —  John  Kelly,  of  Manchester,  and 
Arthur  Marsh,  of  Birmingham. — If  either  or  both 
gentleman  are  disengaged,  kindly  communicate  with 
Walter  Brooks,  B.  7,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 

WANTED  (after  Xmas),  Smart  Young  Man;  quick 
retoucher  and  able  to  operate  ;  send  photo  and 
spec. — A.  19,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London. 


T"\7“  ANTED  .at  once,  Operator  and  Retoucher  ;  must 
VV  be  good  poser  and  smart  with  children. — Ap¬ 
ply,  with  terms,  Witcomb  and  Son,  Day  and  Electric 
Light  Studios,  10,  Catherine  Street.,  Sa^sbury. _ 

WANTED,  a  good  all-round  hand  ;  retoucher-opera¬ 
tor  (in  and  outdoor) ;  must  be  good  at  grouping 
and  clever  with  children— Apply  by  letter  only, 
with  specimens  of  retouching,  photo  of  self,  and 
.state  terms,  which  must  be  moderate  for  a  perman- 
ency . — Mrs.  C.  Henwood,  359,  High  Road,  Chiswick, 
W.  ’ _ _ 


T| r  ANTED,  Capable  Retoucher,  to  take  charge,  pre- 
/V  ference  given  to  man  having  experience  in 
nllotype  firm,  and  able  to  line  and  block  out  nega- 

ry  1  9d  Wpllino-tr-  w 


WANTED,  as  .an  Improver,  a  Youth,  for  Finishing  ; 

must  have  some  knowledge  of  drawing  and  the 
use  of  the  air  brush— Auplv.  by  letter  only,  Elliott 
and  Fry,  55,  Baker  Street,  W. 


Businesses  and  Premises. 


ARTHUR  MORTLOCK,  Trade  Valuer,  Venner  Road, 
Sydenham. — Valuations  made  for  probate  and 
transfer ;  businesses  investigated  and  valued  for  pur¬ 
chasers  ;  sound  concerns  wanted,  town  or  country. 


A  HIGH-CLASS  Portrait  Business,  in  well  equipped 
premises,  within  thirty  miles  of  London,  to  be 
sold.  Price  £1,250.— Further  particulars  on  application 
to  Holmes  Bros.,  22,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 


BRADFORD  (42,  Darley  Street),  high-class  shopping 
street. — To  Let,  newly-built  shop,  40ft.  frontage, 
50ft.  deep';  would  divide.— Skirrow,  23,  Piccadilly, 
Bradford. _ _ _ 

BRIXTON  Hill,  main  road ;  spacious  shop, 
studio  and  residence,  occupied  for  the  last  16 
years  bv  photographers,  to  be  Let ;  nominal  premium 
only.  Excellent  opportunity  for  acquiring  premises 
having  old-established  photographic  connection  — 
Apply  to  Mesfens.  Herr'ng,  Son,  and  Daw,  312,  Brixton 
Hill,  S.W.,  and  6,  Ironmonger  Lane,  Cheapside,  E.G. 

EDINBURGH.  —  To  Let,  in  New  Buildings,  60, 
Princess  Street,  first-class  Studio ;  first  floor ; 
large  reception  room,  2  dressing  rooms,  etc.  ;  studio 
north  light,  33ft.  long;  specially  constructed  large 
printing  and  workroom  above ;  first-class  applications 
only  invited.— Apply  Turnbull  and  Co.,  there. 


I  AM  willing  to  Juin  a  small  Limited  Company  w 
my  bromide  printing  machines ;  capability,  1,; 
C.D.V.  per  hour.— Apply,  Dorset  House,  Hythe  R<« 

Brighton. 


■VT OTICE  to  Investors.— For  disposal,  a  well-esti 
li  lished  and  lucrative  Photo  Apparatus  Manuf 
turing  and  Dealing  Business  in  the  North  ;  oapital 
quired  £4,000;  every  investigation  courted.  Price 
eludes  stock,  which  is  over  £2,000,  plant,  machine 
goodwill,  etc.  ;  principals  only  dealt  with.— Addr 
B.  9,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London. 

I 

OTUDIOS,  with  house  or  house  and  shop,  requirq 
in  all  parte  of  England  (not  London  or  suburb  1 
Midlands  preferred.  —  Address  Lewis,  26,  Water)! 
Road,  Wolverhampton. 

rpo  Let,  old-established  Studio ;  good  opening 
±  man  used  to  high-class  work;  single  man  pi 
ferred  ;  use  of  lenses,  etc.  ;  rent  low. — Apply,  W*  J 
sted,  Exchange  Street,  Retford,  Notts. 

“13JTANTED,  Photo  Business,  London  preferred  ;  got ! 
V  V  will  and  negs.  not  wanted.  Price  must  be  lol 
Full  particulars  re  price,  what  accessories. — “  H.,”  ] 
Herne  Hill  ltd.,  Loughboro’  Junction,  London,  S 

T  A  TALKER  AND  CO.,  176,  Upper  Street,  N.,  leavi : 
\  *  London,  will  accept  £35  cash  tor  busine  j 

Agreement  or  lease.  Fine  studio,  etc.  ;  leading  po 
tion.  Good  walk-in  trade. 

Miscellaneous. 

'TT'LECTRIO  Light  Portait  Lamp  for  Sale,  chea  \ 

Jli  good  condition. — Apply  B.  6,  24,  Wellingt; 
Street,  Strand,  London. 

T7IOR  Sale,  6  A.  Voigtlander  Portrait  Eurysco) 
JJ  takes  12  x  10,  faultless,  in  good  conditio 
also  No.  3  Ross  symmetrical,  5in.  focus. — Apply  Dor 
House,  Hythe  Road,  Brighton. 

“VTEGATIVES  Purchased. — We  are  open  to  insp\ 
JIM  negatives,  with  idea  of  purchase,  of  all  classes ! 
subjects,  landscape,  comic  studies  from  life,  etc 
Submit  prints  to  the  Photochrom  Co.,  Ltd.,  35- 
Hosier  Lane,  Snow  Hill,  London,  E.O. 

“13  OSS  No.  3  C.D.V.  Portrait  Lens,  accept  £3  lOi , 
X\i  Shepherd  cabinet  ditto,  25s.  ;  Marion’s  1-1  plil 
studio  camera,  £2  10s.  ;  studio  stand,  15s.  ;Thornb 
Pickard  Studio  shutter,  2|in.,  no  tube  inside,  1 
good  condition,  offers. — W.,  74,  Norfolk  Terra' 
Windsor. 

rpo  Cinematograph  Film  Makers.— For  Sale,  a  He 
X  son’s  Patent  Film  Coating  Machine,  in  work 
order.  May  be  seen  by  appointment.—  Kiell,  [ 
Burton  Road,  Brixton. 

Miscellaneous  Trades. 

A  DDRESS  a  Post-card  to  Henry  Ward,  Trade 
XjL  larger,  Leicester,  for  his  new  Enlargement  I 
Bromides :  Reduced  prices.  Sepia-Bromides  a  sp 
ality.  All  work  thoroughly  manipulated. 

A  RTISTIC  Finishing. — Special  lines  in  monochr  j 
x\_  sepia,  semi-tints;  circles  on  P.S.  mount; 
prices  meet  every  requirement ;  results  please  e\ 
one. — Henry  Ward,  Trade  Photographer,  Leicest  ; 

A  RTISTIC  Finishing  in  B.  and  W„  Monochr 
Water  Colours  ;  best  work ;  trade  prices;  pro 
return  ;  enlargements  all  processes. — O.  A.  J.  Ea 
shaw,  97,  Upper  Parliament  Street,  Nottingham. 

A  RTIST  to  Leading  Firms  Paints  Miniatures 
Ivory  with  or  without  basis ;  high-class  finish 
in  B.  and  W.  or  colour,  hand  and  aerograph.— 5 
Ferranti,  7,  Ladysmith  Road,  Wealdstone,  Harrow 

A  RTIST  (experienced)  colours  photos,  oil  or  wat 
XX  also  copies  direct  on  canvas,  portraits,  la 
scapes,  etc. — Frank  Ramsay,  Balmain,  Goodrich  Re 
Dulwich,  London. 

A  16  x  16  SPECIAL  Newmarket  Camera  and  Sts 
absolutely  the  finest  studio  outfit  in  the  woi 
built  for  exhibition  purposes,  complete  with  large  si 
adapter  back  and  smaller  slide ;  price  only  £ 
approval  anywhere. — Smedley’s,  Blackburn. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  15  x  12  Portrait  Lens,  by  Tei 
equal  new,  accept  £12 ;  18  x  16  optimus  1 
grand  process  lens ;  accept  £4  10s.,  equal  m 
cab.  portrait,  by  Darlot,  £3. — Smedley’s. _ _ 


A  ROSS  1-1  Plate  Rapid  Symmetrical  Lens,  e< 
new,  £3  12s.  6d.  ;  Dallmeyers  84  x  64  B.R.  pat 
£4  4e. ;  Dallmeyers  No.  2  W.A.B.  lens,  Iris  (lo  * 
quite  as  new,  £7  5s. ;  great  bargains.— Smedley  « 

Continued  on  Pages  IV.,  V.,  VII* 
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THE  ILFORD 

MONARCH 

PLATE 

(Purple  and  Gold  Label) 

IS  THE  FASTEST  AND  THE  FINEST  PLATE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

PHENOMENALLY  RAPID,  ADMIRABLY  CLEAN, 
WONDERFUL  DETAIL,  NO  FOG. 

EASY  AND  QUICK  TO  WORK. 

EQUAL  IN  KEEPING  QUALITY 
TO  THE  OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  ILFORD  PLATES. 

HALF-PLATES  3s.  8d.  per  dozen. 

OF  ALL  DEALERS. 


OF  ALL 
DEALERS. 


ILFORD  PAPERS. 


P.O.P. 

BROMIDE. 

GASLIGHT. 

PLATONA. 

KALONA. 


:ull  Price  Lists  Post  Free  from  the  Sole  Makers, 

ILFORD,  Limited,  ILFORD,  LONDON,  E. 


OF  ALL 
DEALERS. 


Wi 
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PROSPERITY 


TO 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


IN 


1904. 


TRADE 


S.  H.  FRY, 

12,  SOUTH  VILLAS, 

CAMDEN  SQUARE, 

LONDON,  N.W. 


MARK. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TRADES  (continued). 


A  CHARMING  12  x  10  Studio  Camera,  built  to 
special  order  by  Atkinson ;  quite  new ;  never 
used  ;  has  long  extension,  repeating  and  swing  back, 
one  large  slide ;  also  extra  adapter,  repeating  back, 
2  smaller  slides  ;  all  brass  bound  ;  £10. — Smedley’s. 

A  12  x  10  Professional  Outdoor  Camera ;  latest  pat¬ 
tern  ;  all  movements,  including  unlimited  rise  and 
swing  front,  3  slides ;  all  as  new,  £5 ;  approval ; 
great  bargain. — Smedley’s. 


ARRIVALS  This  Week. — Large  upright  studio 
stand,  takes  any  size  camera  up  to  15  x  12, 
table  raises  any  height,  and  falls  to  ground  ;  accept 
£2  10s.  ;  not  one-fourth  cost. — Smedley’s. 


ALL  our  Second-hand  Goods  are  now  being  cleared 
out.  No  reasonable  offer  refused.  We  hold  the 
choicest  collection  of  cameras  and  lenses,  backgrounds, 
of  any  other  firm  in  the  kingdom.  Everything  will 
positively  be  cleared  regardless  of  cost.  Don’t  miss 
this  opportunity,  which  may  never  appear  again  in 
a  lifetime. — Smedley. 


A  CHARMING  12  x  12  Newmarket  Studio  Camera 
and  Stand ;  new  design ;  built  for  exhibition 
purposes ;  has  nearly  5ft.  extension,  large  roller  slide, 
extra  adapter  repeating  back,  and  smaller  slide ; 
walnut  and  nickel ;  absolutely  the  finest  camera  in 
the  world.  Price  only  £20  to  clear,  worth  double.— 
Smedley’s,  Blackburn. 


A  NINE-PIECE  Stonework  Accessory,  giving  about 
30  changes  ;  absolutely  the  most  useful  accessory 
made :  all  parts  can  be  used  separately,  and  each  part 
interchangeable.  Price  only  £3  15s. — Smedley’s. 


A  CHARMING  10  x  8  Group  Background,  interior  oi 
exterior,  30s.  ;  13  x  8  continuous,  35s.  ;  8  x  7, 
25s.  ;  any  design  painted  to  order.  We  still  hold  oui 
position  as  the  background  kings. — Smedley’s. 


AVERY  fine  1-1-Plate  Studio  or  Outdoor  Camera, 
square  leather  bellows,  double  swing  back,  3 
slides,  9x7  portrait  and  group  lens,  with  Iris  dia¬ 
phragms,  3-fold  stand ;  price,  lot,  £9  10s. ;  great  bar¬ 
gain. — Smedley’s. 


ABOUT  £5,000  worth  of  High-class  Photo  Appara¬ 
tus  and  accessories,  just  about  to  be  cleared ; 
any  reasonable  offer  accepted.  Send  for  new  list  a! 
once  and  state  requirements.  An  opportunity  in  o 
lifetime. — Smedley’s,  Blackburn. 


M.  &  L.  GASHFORD,  Artist; 

in  Monochrome  and  Colour. 

ENLARGERS  TO  THE  TRADE. 

Miniature *  on  Ivory,  Ac.,  a  Speciality. 

The  highest  class  of  work  at  moderate  charges. 
PRICE  LI8T  ON  APPLICATION. 

37,  Norland  Sq.,  Holland  Park  Avenue,  % 


THE  PRESS  PICTURE  ACENCY 

Sanctuary  I  louse, 

11,  TOTI1II.I.  STREET,  TV  E8T.YI  I.\MTER, 

Telephone  619,  Westminster, 

Is  prepared  'to  place  photographs  of  noted  men  ai 
women,  places,  animals,  current  events,  etc.,  with  tl 
illustrated  Press  of  England,  France,  and  Amerii 
The  P.P.  A.  has  a  very  large  Press  connection  and  repi 
sents  many  leading  photographers,  to  whom  referen 
is  permitted.  Postcard  will  bring  full  particulars. 


County  Council  of  Middlesex. 

ACTON  &  CHISWICI 
POLYTECHNIC, 

BATH  ROAD,  BEDFORD  PARK,  V 

Practical  Instruction  is  given  in 

LINE,  HALF-TONE,  AND 
THREE-COLOUR  PROCESSE 

For  particulars  apply  to  The  Secretary. 


UPWARDS  OF  30  TONE 
VARIETIES. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY, 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

(Works  -  EALING  DEAN,  LONDON,  W.) 

THE  ORIGINAL  PATENT-HOLDERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PERMANENT  (AUTOTYPE) 

CARBON  TISSUES  .  .  . 

FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD  AND  FOREMOST  EVER  SINCE. 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION— Complete  Price  List  of  Tissues,  Transfer  Papers,  Supports,  Actlnometere,  Storage 
Boxes,  Trial  Sets,  and  ail  Materials  and  Apparatus  for  the  Carbon  Process. 

PERMANENT  (AUTOTYPE)  OF  THE  HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 

CARBON  ENLARGEMENTS.  EXCEllEHCEl 

Produced  in  all  sizes  up  to  65  inches  by  36  inch 8%  on  smooth,  matt,  rough  drawing  and  etohlng  papers, 
Trade  price  list  gratis  on  receipt  of  business  card. 

Thirty-two  Prize  Medals  and  Diplomas  awarded,  including 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1900,  and  GOLD  MEDAL,  ST.  PETERSBURG,  1903. 

THE  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 
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SPECIAL  REDUCTION 

in  Solid  Oak  Frames 
and  Mounts. 

{•Reeded  Oak  Frames  and  Mounts, 

including  Glass  and  Backboards 
complete. 

10  by  8  with  Cab.  Opening,  4/0  doz. 

12  „  10  „  8  by  6  „  6/0  „ 

14  „  12  „  9  „  7  „  9/0  „ 

;  16  ,.  14  „  10  „  8  „  11/6  , 

Inch  Oak  and  Gilt  Slip,  without  mount. 

“wr  Any  pattern  Oak  can  be  had. 

12  by  10  at  8/fa  doz.  14  by  11  at  10/-  doz.  16  by  12  at  12/6  doz 

18  by  14  at  14/6  „  20  by  16  at  17/6  „  24  by  19  at  24/6  „ 

Special  Quotations  per  Gross. 

Sample  Frame  and  Mount,  10  by  8,  forwarded  by  Parcel  Post  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  6  penny  stamps.  Illustrated  Sheet  and  Price  List  of 
Mouldings,  Club  Frames,  and  Mounts,  &c.,  forwarded 
free  on  application.  Wholesale  and  export. 

EPSTEIN  &  CO.,  Broad  St.,  BRISTOL 


RAINES  &  CO., 
Ealing,  W. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  desirous  of 
obtaining  ENLARGEMENTS  of 
the  highest  class  at  the  lowest 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THE  “  APEK  ”  P.O.P.  ? 

Price.  10s.  6d.  per  qv.  post  fiee.  Sample  6  sheets  for  3s. 
Sole  Manufacturer, 

WILFRED  EMERY,  Cricklewood,  N.W. 

“APEK”  Postcards  (full  size),  Gaslight  or  Self- 
toning,  6d.  per  packet  of  12.  By  post  7d. 


possible  prices,  consistent  with  good 
workmanship,  should  write  for 
our  handsomely  illustrated  40 -page 


500  Second-hand  LENSES  &  CAMERAS 

By  all  esteemed  makers.  Cheapest  and  best  Stock  in 

London.  NEW  EDITION  ILLUSTRATED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  CATALOGUE.  Post  Free. 
Purchase  and  Exchanges  made.  Agents  for  Swift  & 
Son’s  “  Paragon  ”  Lenses.  Goods  Lent  on  hire. 

SANDS,  HUNTER,  &  CO.,  20  Cranbourn  St. 

LONDON,  W.C. 


PRICE  LIST,  which  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  free  upon  applica¬ 
tion. 


Telegrams  :  “Raines,  Ealing.”  Telephone  :  64  Ealing. 


DEAL  DIRECT  WITH  THE  PAINTER 

AND  save  50  percent.  I2x  lO  En- 

£  k  larged  and  solidly  painted  in  Oil,  5/- ;  15  x  12,  7/6  ; 
18x14,  8/6  ;  24  x  20,  12/6.  Water-colouisand  Black  and 
Whites  same  price  as  Oils.  All  likenesses  guaranteed 
perfect  or  money  refunded.  Established  23  years.  En¬ 
largements,  post  free:  12x10,1/6;  15x12,2/-;  18x15, 
2/6  ;  244  x204,  4/6.  Colonial  work  a  speciality. 

F.  T.  HAYES,  ARTIST  and  ENLARGER, 

10,  Hawstead  Road,  Catford,  S.E. 


ENGLISH  PLATE  MARK  MOUNTS,  < 

With  India  Tint  laid  on,  good  solid  stout  Boards.  Fai 
superior  to  foreign  thin  pulpy  Mounts  generally  offered. 

l  rr n  /  .  f  P/iu  rd  Ti  t,  4  U/.r  1  AO  1Af^. 


Bize  of  Board  Tint  Per  100  Per  1000 

64x54  44x34  2/6  25/- 

84x64  .  6  x44  4/-  35/- 

10  x  8  .  7  X  5  46  40/- 

12  X10  .  9x7  6/-  57/- 

144x104  .  94  x  74  .  9/-  .  80/- 

15  xl2  .  10|x  84  .  10-  .  90/- 

18  X144  .  12  X10  .  15/-  140/- 

18  xl44  .  124x104  .  15/-  140/- 

20  xl54  .  13  Xll  .  18  -  170/- 

24  xl9  .  16  x  13  .  27  -  .  260, - 


Stocked  Cream  on  White  and  Cream  on  Grey.  Not  less 
than  50  or  500  of  one  size  at  above  prices.  Any 
size  or  Colour  Tint  made  in  two  or  three  days  pro¬ 
viding  250  are  ordered.  Name  and  address  printed 
from  2/-  per  100  or  free  on  1000  of  any  one  size.  For 
other  sizes,  &c.,  send  for  Samples  and  Price  List. 

Discount  for  Cash  with  Order  :— 

For  Orders  not  less  than  £1,  24  per  cent.  ;  ditto,  £2, 5  pev 
cent. ;  ditto,  £5,  74  per  cent. ;  ditto,  £10, 10  per  cent. 
Box  for  a  £1  Order...  6d.  I  Box  for  a  £5  Order...  1  4 
..  £2  „  ...  1/-  |  „  £10  „  ...  2 /. 

Full  prices  allowed  if  returned. 

BROWN,  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Red  Lion  Yard,  254,  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “  Punctual,  London.” 


MISCELLANEOUS  TRADES  (continued)’ 


AN  Exceptionally  Fine  12  x  10  Complete  Out¬ 
door  outfit,  built  to  special  order ;  every  pos¬ 
sible  movement,  3  slides,  R.R.  lens,  Iris,  3  fold  patent 
stand,  and  lock-up  case.  Price  only  £12  ;  equal  new  ; 
well  worth  double ;  approval  anywhere.— Smedley’s. 


A  MARVELLOUS  Offer.— A  12  x  10  Latest  Pattern 
Outdoor  Camera,  with  swing  front  and  every  other 
movement,  3  double  slides.  Price  only  £5 ;  giving 
away  price  ;  well  worth  double  ;  approval. — Smedley’s. 


A  74  x  5  OAMERA,  by  Hare ;  3  double  slides  and 
leather  case,  accept  £3  10s.  ;  half-plate  camera, 
slide,  R.R.  lens,  stand,  shutter,  and  leather  case, 
£2  10s. ;  great  bargain. — Smedley’s. 


A  No.  2  ALDIS  Anastigmat,  5|  focus,  fitted  with 
B  and  Lomb  shutter,  working  between  lenses, 
Iris ;  accept  £2  10s. — Smedley’s. 


ALDIS  No.  3  Anastigmat  74  focus,  Iris ;  equal  new ; 
accept  £3;  great  bargain. — Smedley’s. 


A  MARION’S  24  x  18  Universal  Studio  Camera, 
fitted  with  roller  slide,  studio  stand,  and 
Voigtlander  No.  VII.  portrait  Euryscope ;  cost  in  all 
about  £90,  and  all  equal  new. — Smedley’s,  Blackburn 


AFINEST-QUALITY  1-1  Plate  Portable  Camera;  3 
slides,  R.R.  lens,  3-fold  stand,  and  lock-up  case ; 
complete ;  price  only  £7  10s. ;  camera  alone  worth 
the  money ;  approval  anywhere. — Smedley’s. 


A  WHOLE-PLATE  Studio  and  Copying  Camera, 
nearly  4ft.  extension,  2  slides,  made  of  finest 
mahogany ;  studio  camera  stand,  with  archimedean 
screw,  tilting  table,  and  Optimus  whole-plate  portrait 
lens ;  £12  ;  great  bargain  ;  as  new. — Smedley’s. 


A  CHOICE  24  x  20  Portrait  Lens,  by  Darlot ;  cost 
£50  second-hand ;  the  largest  lens  in  the  world. 
Price  only  £8  10s. ;  perfect ;  12  x  10  portrait  lens,  by 
Voigtlander ;  equal  new ;  £10.  Taylor  and  Hobson’s 
12  x  10  portrait  lens ;  extra  rapid.  Price  £12  10s  ; 
greatest  bargains  ever  known. — Smedley’s,  Blackburn. 


A  MAGNIFICENT  15  x  12  Outdoor  Camera  of  very 
finest  quality ;  absolutely  the  choicest  instru¬ 
ment  ever  made,  complete  with  3  slides,  magnificent 
15  x  12  R.R.  lens,  with  Iris  diaphragms,  3  fold  tripod, 
and  lock-up  case.  Price  only  £16 ;  giving,  not  selling. 
—Smedley’s,  Blackburn. 


A  WHOLE-PLATE  Square  Form  Premier  Pattern 
Camera,  every  movement,  3  slides,  R.R.  lens, 
3  fold  stand,  and  lock-up  case.  Accept  £7 ;  worth 
over  double. — Smedley’s,  Blackburn. 


A  CHOICE  12  x  10  Studio  Camera,  built  of 
Spanish  mahogany,  brass  bound,  swing  and  re- 
)  peating  back ;  quite  as  new.  Price  only  £6 ;  cost 
over  double. — Smedley’s,  Blackburn. 

A  BOUT  200  Shutters,  Time  and  Instantaneous,  and 
Studio,  to  be  cleared  at  a  low  price.  State  kind 
and  size  required. — Smedley’s,  Blackburn. 


A  CHOICE  Hot  Rolling  Press,  6in.,  heats  internally 
Xi.  by  gas  or  spirit,  both  rollers  nickellel,  20s.  ; 
84in.,  35s.  ;  lO^in.,  ditto,  quadruplex  gear,  £2  15s.  ; 
approval  with  pleasure. — Smedley’s. 

A  PRIMUS  Combination  Cinematograph  and  Lan- 
xjL  tern ;  made  in  well-seasoned  walnut,  with 

Russian  iron  lantern,  4in.  condenser  feed,  and  take-up 
sparlcets,  geared  with  heavy  cog-wheels  on  substan¬ 
tial  arm,  fitted  best  quality  projecting  lens ;  the  cine¬ 
matograph  front  swings  t-o  the  side,  and  is  fitted  with 
a  lOin.  focus  objective  in  interchangeable  mount; 
high-power  x.B.  mixed  jet,  fine  adjustment  valves; 
complete,  in  strong  box,  with  lock  and  key;  cost 
£30 ;  sacrifice  £15  15s. — F.  Dept.,  City  Sale  and  Ex¬ 
change,  90-94,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

A  FEW  More  of  our  Choice  Bargains. — Ross  No.  5  A 
XjL  Portrait  Lens,  £7  10s.  ;  cost  six  times  the  price  ; 
covers  15  x  12  beautifully ;  15  x  12  portrait  lens,  by 
Marion,  in  nickel  mount,  price  £10.  Voigtlander  Vi. 
A.  Portrait,  Euryscope,  £10  10s.  ;  worth  four  times 
the  money. — Smedley’s,  Blackburn. 

A  BOUT  200  Backgrounds,  choicest  and  latest  de- 

xY  signs ;  8  x  7  size,  usual  price,  £2  2s.  each ; 
accept  15s.  each  to  clear.  Marvels  of  cheapness.  Small 
batches  sene  on  approval  for  selection  on  deposit. — 
Smedley’s,  Blackburn. 

A  12  x  10  STUDIO  Camera,  by  Thompson ;  square 
A  form  leather  bellows;  extra  long  extension, 
rising  front,  swing  back,  fitted  Dallmeyer  3  B.  patent- 
portrait  lens,  rack  and  pinion  focus  ;  complete,  with 
1  x  double  repeating  back ;  sacrifice  £20  15s.  (a 
beautiful  article). — F.  Dept.,  Citv  Sale  and  Exchange, 
90-94,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

A  FEW  Choice  Bargains. — Ross  15  x  12  rapid  sym- 
XA_  metrical,  as  new,  £8 ;  18  x  16  ditto,  as  new, 
£12  10s. ;  22  x  18,  Ross  R.S.  £14 ;  Optimus,  15  x  12, 
R.R.,  90s. ;  Ross  No.  3  Universal  charming  12  x  10 
group  lens,  £7. — Smedley’s. 

A  1-1  PLATE  Conical  Leather  Bellows  Camera, 
bv  Billclifffc,  Manchester,  fitted  Voigtlander,  Col- 
iinear,  No.  6,  Series  III.,  F.  7.7  lens.  Double  exten¬ 
sion,  ris'ng,  etc.,  swing  front,  swing  and  reversing 
back,  three  bo-ok  form  D.D.  slides,  turntable,  three 
fold  tripod  and  Thornton-Pickard  special  shutter  in 
baize  lined  leather  case.  Accept  £13  13s.  Cost  £25. 
— F  Dept.,  City  Sale  and  Exchange,  90-94,  Fleet  Street, 
E.C. 

A  REVELATION  in  the  Mount  Trade. — Now  is  the 
Xjl  time  for  you  to  buy ;  clearing  out  all  our 
season’s  stock  at  sweeping  reductions;  cabt.  mounts 
printed,  name  and  address,  from  15s.  1,000 ;  20  samples 
sent  post  free,  6  stamps.— Smedley’s,  Blackburn. 

A  FINE  Quality  1-1  Plate  Portrait  Lets,  by  Laveme, 
il.  price  £3,  equal  new ;  1-1  portrait  lens,  by 
Pet-ken,  Son,  and  Co.,  new,  £5 ;  Optimus  3  B.  grand 
cabinet  lens,  £7 ;  Ross  3  A.  portrait  lens,  real  gem, 
for  boudoir  and  panel  work,  £9 ;  Ross  4  A.  extra 
rapid  portrait  lens,  works  at  about  F.  3,  instantaneous 
pictures  obtained  in  dullest  weather,  cost  about  £40, 
price  £14.— Smedley’s. 

A  15  x  12  STUDIO  Camera,  by  Weston  and  Sons, 
A  made  of  selected  seasoned  mahogany,  leather 
bellows,  double  corners,  rack  and  pinion  focussing, 
extra  long  extension  swing  back,  alio  central  swing. 
Complete  with  2  repeating  slides,  £9  5s.  Worth 

double.— F.  Dept.,  City  Sale  and  Exchange,  90-94, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

A  SOLID  Dark  Studio  Stand  on  runners  ;  extra  large 
A  extending  table  top,  Archimedean  screw,  rising 

and  screw  tilt;  good  height;  an  ornament  to  any 
studio.  £4  4s.  A  fine  opportunity. — F.  Dept.,  City 
Sate  and  Exchange.  90-94,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

A  NOTHER  Gigantio  Bargain.— Whole-plate  Portable 
Xx.  Camera,  finest  possible  quality,  3  double  slides, 
R.R.  lens,  T.  and  I.  shutter,  3-fold  tripod,  and  lock¬ 
up  case ;  well  worth  £12 ;  price  £5  17s.  6d. ;  greatest 
bargain  ever  known. — Smedley’s. 

A  12  x  10  STUDIO  Camera,  by  Watson ;  rising  front, 
A  swing  back,  Archimedean  screw,  focussing, 

leather  bellows,  on  Spanish  mahogany.  Cost  £10. 

Sacrifice  £2  17s.  6d. — F.  Dept.,  Citv  Sale  and  Exchange, 
90-94,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

A  MARVELLOUS  Offer.— A  first-class  12  x  10  Field 
Camera,  latest  pattern,  every  movement;  most 
efficient  camera  ever  made ;  complete,  with  double 
slide ;  price  £3  17s  6d. ;  approval.— Smedley’s. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  15  x  12  Outdoor  Camera,  built 
/\  to  special  order,  regardless  of  cost,  extensive 

rising  front,  3  slides,  Ross  15  x  12  Rapid  symmetrical 

lens,  3  fold  stand,  and  2  lock-up  cases ;  the  whole  out¬ 
fit  equal  to  new ;  price  for  a  ready  sale  £22  10s. ;  won¬ 
derful  bargain,  worth  £50. — Smedley’s,  Blackburn. 

A  FINE  1-1  Plate  Universal  Studio  Camera ;  finest 
A  Spanish  mahogany,  death er  bellows,  rack  focus¬ 
sing.  rising  front,  swing  back,  very  long  extension, 
fitted  Ciement  and  Gilmer  2  B.  portrait  lens;  com¬ 
plete,  with  2  slides,  one  as  a  repeating  back,  with 
carriers  to  1  plate.  Accept  £9  5s. — F.  Dept.,  City 
Sale  and  Exchange,  90-94,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

A  10  x  8  SQUARE  Bellows  Camera,  by  Hare ;  finest 
Spanish  mahogany,  leather  bejlow^  rack 
focussing,  rising  and  cross  front,  swing  and  reversing 
back,  R.R.  lens,  F.  8,  Iris,  and  3  double  book-form 
mahogany  slides;  £4  15s.— F.  Dept,,  City  Sale  and 
Exchange,  90-94,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

A  74  x  5  SPANISH  Mahogany  Camera,  by  Park ; 
rack  and  pinion  focussing,  swing  and  reversing 
back,  leather  beilows,  3  double  book  form  mahogany 
slides.  Complete  in  case,  £2  2s.  A  genuine  bargain. 
— F.  Dept.,  City  Sale  and  Exchange,  90-94,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 

A  HIGH-CLASS  4-PI.  Enlarger,  by  Clement  and 
A  Gilmer;  fitted  8)in.  condenser,  best  quanty 
quick-acting  portrait  lens,  walnut  body,  brass-bound 
Russian  iron  light  chamber,  can  be  used  for  gas  or 
limelight;  complete,  with  mahogany  carrier  for  talcing 
small-size  negatives;  £9  10s.;  condition  equal t0 ~e^: 
— F.  Dept,,  City  Sale  and  Exchange,  90-94,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 

A  1-1  PLATE  Lancaster’s  Studio  Camera,  “  The 
j\.  Universal,”  leather  bellows,  rack  focussing,  rising 
front,  swing  back,  Clement  and  Gilmer  s  quick-acting 
portrait  lens,  Waterhouse  and  1  repeating  slide  for 
2  cabs,  or  2  c.d.v.  Sacrifice  £5  15s.  A  fine  outfit. — 
F  Dept.,  Citv  Sale  and  Exchange,  90-94,  Fleet  Street, 
E.C. 

b  Continued  on  page  VII. 
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LENSES  & 
CAMERAS 

FOR 

EVERY  PURP08E 
OF  THE 
AMATEUR  OR 
PROFE88IONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


Medals  and  the  Highest  Awards  at  all  Great  International  Exhibitions. 
Awarded  the  Grand  Frix  and  a  Gold  Medal,  Paris,  1900. 


TO  SECURE  THE  MOST  PERFECT 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECORDS 

of  Current  Events,  and  for  Portraits  and  Landscapes,  etc., 

DURING  THE  WINTER  MONTHS 


make  a  point  of  having  your  Cameras  fitted  with 


ROSS,  ROSS-ZEISS,*  ROSS-COERZ 
LARGE  APERTURE  LENSES, 


and  obtain  brilliant  negatives  irrespective  of  light  or  season. 


ROSS 


Ltd.  Ill,  New  Bond 

— - —  31,  Cockspur  Street, 

9  ®  Works :  Clapham 


Street,  London,  W. 
t,  Charing  Cross,  S.W.  A 
am  Common,  S.W. 


Illustrated 
Price  Lists 
Post  Free. 


A  GREATER 
CHOICE  OF 
HIGH-CLAM 
LEN8E8 
THAN  ANY 
OTHER 

MANUFACTURER. 


UNAL  dissolved  in  water  makes  a  develop-  (5^ 
ing  solution  ready  for  use. 

UNAL  is  instantly  soluble. 


UNAL  is  the  most  concentrated  developer 
extant. 


UNAL  is  the  most  powerful  developer 
extant. 

(£>. 


UNAL 


(RODINAL  IN  POWDER  FORM). 


The 

Actien  Cesellschaft 
fur 

Anllin  Fabrikation. 


<3 


UNAL  gives  density  and  detail,  or  softness 
and  detail  at  desire. 


UNAL  unites  in  a  minimum  space  all  the 
good  qualities  of  Rodinal. 


UNAL  the  most  perfect  and  up-to-date 
developer. 


UNAL  requires  no  addition  of  anything 

save  water.  Q 


PHOTO.  DEPT. 


TRADE  MARK. 


PRICES 
IN  BOTTLES. 


20  grms.  for  35  ozs.  solution,  1/- 
40  „  „  70  ozs.  „  1/9 

100  „  „  175  ozs-  11  3/3 

In  tubes. 


2  grms.  per  box  of  10,  at  2/- 
each  tube  for  3$  ozs.  solution. 


10  grms.  per  box  of  5,  each  tube 
for  17  ozs.  solution. 


Sample:  2  grm.  tubes , 
3d.  each. 


OF  ALL  DEALERS. 


®  UNAL  does  not  stain  the  plate  or  fingers. 
UNAL  is  easily  controlled. 

UNAL  does  not  require  distilled  water. 


UNAL  produces  brilliant  negatives. 


UNAL 


(RODINAL  IN  POWDER  FORM). 


UNAL  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  bromide 
papers,  gaslight  papers,  and 
lantern  slides. 

UNAL  can  be  used  ever  and  over  and  over 
again. 

UNAL  is  economical. 

UNAL  is  an  improvement  on  Rodinal, 
which  is  the  most  successful 
\G)  developer  of  the  day. 


Solo  Direct  Agents  s 

CHAS.  ZIMMERMANN  &  CO.,  9  and  10,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  E.C. 


W.  E.  Palmer  8  Sons 


NEW  BARNET. 


SILVER, 

PLATI  NOTYPE, 

SEPIA  PLATINOTYPE, 
CARBON  In  all  colours, 
BROMIDE, 

&c.  &c. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENLARGERS 

PRINTERS  IN  ALL  PROCESSES 1 
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{To  be  continued  tveekly.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOR  PROFIT 

has  received  very  little  attention  from 
technical  v.  riters  of  books,  yet  there 
are  a  few  books  on  the  subject,  and 
many  articles  and  suggestions  for 
turning  camera  work  to  profitable 
account  are  given  in  The  Photogram. 
Commercial  Photography ,  No.  48  of 
the  Photo-Miniature  series,  although 
it  is  very  cheap,  contains  suggestions 
worth  many  times  its  cost  (6d.  nett, 
post  free  8d. )  Photography  for  the 
Press  is  the  standard  book  on  one  of 
the  profitable  applications,  and  not 
only  gives  technical  instructions  for 
preparing  p.botogrcms  for  press  pur. 
poses,  but  also  tells  the  novice  how  to 
make  his  marke*:,  where  submit  his 
work,  and  what  prices  to  expect  (1/. 
nett,  post-free,  1/2).  • A  Handbook  of 

Illustration  (3/-  nett,  post-free  3/4,  or 
abroad  3/5)  usefully  continues  the 
practical  side  of  press  work,  for  it 
describes  and  illustrates  methods  of 
improving  and  modifying  photographic 
originals,  converting  them  into  wash 
or  line  drawings,  or  decorative  designs 
for  illustrating  books  or  magazines. 
Studio  work  has  several  h  n  1-books 
such  cs  The  Studio  and  what  to  do  in 
it ,  by  H.  P.  Robinson  (2/6  nett,  post 
free  2/9)  ;  The  Photographic  Studio ,  a 
Guide  to  its  Construction ,  crY. ,  by 
Thos.  Bolas  (2/-  nett,  post  free  2/3); 
The  Li  gluing  in  Photographic  Studios , 
by  P.  C.  Duchochois  (1/-  nett,  post 
free  i/l|d.)  ;  Artistic  Lighting ,  by 
James  Inglis  (2/6  nett,  post  free  2/8); 
and  The  Pose  in  Portraiture  (6d.  nett, 
post  free  7id.)  On  indoor  portraiture, 
architectural  photography,  and  other 
subjects  which  may  be  made  the 
source  of  profit  there  are  many  books 
see  complete  list  of  books  on  photo¬ 
graphy,  gratis  and  post  free). 

Of  all  photo-dealers  or 

LONDON: 
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I  MISCTELTjAN'EOTTS  TRADES  (continued). 

I  A  1-1  PLATE  Square  Bellows  Camera,  by  Meagher; 

leather  bellows,  Archimedean  screw  focussing, 
rising  and  cross  front,  swing  back,  1  mahogany  dark 
slide  and  3  double  metal  slides.  Accept  35s.  Worth 
l  four  times  the  money. — F.  Dept.,  City  Sale  and  Ex¬ 
change,  90-94,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


ADALLMEYER  3  B.  Patent  Portrait  Lens,  F.  3 ; 

rack  and  pinion  movement,  Waterhouse  stops; 
in  finest  possible  condition.  Cost  £19.  Sacrifice,  £12 
17s.  6d. — F.  Dept.,  City  Sale  and  Exchange,  90-94, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


A  12  x  10  STUDIO  Camera,  by  Hare ;  leather 
bellows,  Archimedean  screw  focussing  swing  back, 
well-seasoned  mahogany  body ;  complete,  with  1  re¬ 
peating  slide  12  x  10  and  carriers,  £2  5s.  Cost  £10. 
— F.  Dept,,  City  Sale  and  Exchange,  £0-94,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


A  12  x  10  WATSON’S  Aluminium  Rapid  Rectilinear 
lens,  F.  8  Iris,  magnificent  lens  for  groups  and 
architecture.  Condition  equal  to  new.  £7  10s.— F. 
Dept.,  City  Sale  and  Exchange,  90-84,  Fleet  Street, 
E.C. 


ALL  kinds  of  Second-hand  Studio  Apparatus  and 
Furniture  ;  also  Cameras,  Lenses,  and  Backgrounds 
required  immediately. — Address,  Lewis,  26,  Waterloo 
Road',  Wolverhampton. 


BRUCE’S  Non-shifting  Retouching  Medium,  un¬ 
affected  by  varnishing ;  splendid  tooth  ;  adver¬ 
tised  10  years ;  used  b.v  best  firms  and  schools ;  Is.  post 
free. — 4,  Villas-on  -Heath,  Vale,  Hampstead,  London. 


BEST  Slides  Only. — Dissolving  paintings  and  wet 
collodion  transparencies  made  from  negatives 
and  prints  ;  -order  now  for  season’s  use. — Wilkinson, 
Holmeside,  Sunderland,  Established  1859. 


BLACK  and  White  Finishing,  Retouching,  Colour¬ 
ing  Photos.  Enlarging  ;  good  work  only  ;  terms 
moderate.  —  Address  Miss  A.  Ramsay,  “  Balmain,” 
Goodrich  Road,  East  Dulwich,  London.  _ 


BROMIDE. — Wanted  the  Bromide  Work  of  two  or 
three  good  firms  ;  best  work  with  promptness. 
— B.  3,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 

BROMIDE  Enlargements  ;  be-st  results  guaranteed  ; 

nicely  finished  in  B.  and  W.  cn  P.S.  mounts, 
12  x  10,  3s.  ;  15  x  12,  4s.  ;  carriage  paid. — Melville 
Morgan,  66,  Market  Place,  Great  Yarmouth. _ 

BROMIDE  Post-Cards. — Good  side  line  for  Photo¬ 
graphers,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  16s.  a  gross.  Por¬ 
traits,  views,  etc.— Edmeads  and  Co.,  Burcliell  Road, 
Peckham,  S.E. 


BE  Wise  and  TTp-to-Date.— Send  for  our  second¬ 
hand  list,  just  out;  over  £5,000  worth  of 
choicest  camera’s,  lenses,  apparatus,  and  accessories 
of  every  description  ;  all  being  cleared  regardless  of 
cost. — Smedley’s. 


CLEARING  Out  all  our  Backgrounds ;  over  500  to 
select  from ;  here  are  a  few  choice  lines ; 
5  by  4  cloud  for  head  and  shoulders,  7s.  6d.  ;  8x7 
scenic,  either  interior,  exterior,  seascape,  conserva¬ 
tory,  or  park,  15s.  each  ;  8  x  8  ditto,  20s.  each ;  cash 
returned  if  not  satisfied. — Smedlev’s. _ _ 

CLEARING  Out  all  our  Stock  of  Mounts  at  enor¬ 
mous  reductions  in  prices.  Send  for  sample 
parcel,  6  stamps ;  prompt  delivery,  and  no  charge 
for  printing  on  orders  of  500. — Smedley’s,  Blackburn. 

Continued  on  Page  XVIII. 


G.  TURNER  &  CO. 

Bromide  Enlargers  and  Artists. 

ENLARGEMENTS  post  free,  10x8,  1/-;  12x10,  1/3; 
15X12,  1/9  ;  18  by  15,  2/6. 

Finishing  in  Black  and  White,  Oils,  W  ater  Colour, 
and  Sepia. 

Full  Revised  List  on  Application. 

28,  COLDHARBOUR  LANE,  Camberwell  Green,  S.E. 


ENLARGEMENTS 

ARTISTIC  SPECIALITIES. 

<6-  MOUNTED  AND  FINISHED. 

10  x  8  12  x  10  15  x  12 

2/9  3/6  4/6 

Packing  and  Postage  Free. 

LINDSAY  HEMERY  X  CO., 

SR0CKLEY  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


LANTERN  SLIDES. 


J.  MARTIN  &  CO m 

General  Photographic  Works, 
NEW  SOUTHGATE,  LONDON,  N. 


NEW  CAMERAS  FOR  OLD. 

We  are  prepared  to  take  Old  Cameras  of  any  make  in 
part  payment  for  New  Cameras  of  any  make.  The 
difference  in  price  can  be  paid  in  cash,  or  on  onr 
unique  system  of  extended  payments — which  ever  yon 
Drefer.  A  post-card  to 

The  Service  Photographic  Society, 
292,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C., 

stating  requirements,  will  bring  you  all  information. 


New  Address. 

ENLARGEMENTS 

STUART  &  ROSS, 

“THE”  ENLARGERS.  .  . 

THEY  DO  ONE  QUALITY  OF  WORK  ONLY— 


S.  &  R.  guarantee  their  work  UNSURPASSED  by  any 
in  the  Trade,  IRRESPECTIVE  OF  PRICE. 

COPIES  A  SPECIALITY.  No  extra  charge. 

The  following  Prices  include  Enlarging,  Best  P.8.M. , 
and  Thoroughly  and  Highly  Finishing. 

NOTE.— No  Slovenly  or  “Touched-Up"  Work  sent  out. 


8Jx  6* 

2/-  . 

4/- 

10  X  8  \ 
12  X10  J 

2  6  . 

It 

4/- 

15  X 12 

3/6  . 

6/6 

18  X 15 

5/6  . 

8/6 

20  X  16 

71 6  . 

9  6 

24  X  20 

9  6  . 

fl 

11/6 

Unmounted:  10x8,12x10,  1/-;  15x12, 1/6  ;  18x16,  8,-; 
20x16,  2/6  ;  24x20,  3/6.  ANY  SIZE  DONE. 

SEPIAS,  OPALS,  CIRCLES,  OVALS,  Ac. 

IMPORTANT  —To  those  Photographers  who  have 
been  paying  High  Prices  for  their  Enlargements,  we 
specially  address  ourselves. 

We  do  nothing;  inferior  to  the  BEST. 

We  do  only  ONE  class  of  work,  the  BE8T. 

One  Trial  respectfully  Solicited. 

TERMS — CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

10.  SAXON  STREET,  DOVER. 


WYNDHAM 


Telephone :  75  Ealing. 
Telegrams  :  “  WYNDHAM,  ACTON,  LONDON.” 


RAINES  St  Co., 
E AXING,  W. 


HALF-TONE 

POSTCARDS 

SPECIMENS  &  PRICES  FREE 
ON  APPLICATION. 


RAINES  &  Co., 
EALING,  W. 
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RAINES  *  GO., 
Ealing,  W. 

Telegrams :  “  Raines,  Ealing.”  Telephone  :  04  Ealing. 


OCR  SPECIALITIES  IN  . . . 


Enlargements 


THE  “EALING.” 

THE  “EALING  CIRCLES.” 
THE  “EALING  OVALS.” 
THE  “SEIVIi-TINT.” 

THE  “SEPIA  SEMI-TINT.” 
THE  “EALING  LIFE-SIZE.” 
THE  “WARWICK.” 

THE  “RANELAGH.” 


Are  all  fully  described  in  our 
illustrated  40-page 

PRICE  LIST , 

which  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  free  upon  application. 


RAINES  \  GO., 
Ealing,  W. 

Telegrams  ;  “ Raines,  Ealing.”  Telephone :  04  Ealing. 


FREE  TO  ALU  PICTURE  FRAME 
MAKERS. — List  of  best  machines  ever  in¬ 
vented  for  cutting,  cramping,  and  fixing  frame  mitres. 
Special  Amateur’s  Cramp,  four  corners  nailed  at  once, 
any  size  frame,  3s.  9d.,  postage  4d. 
lAWSON,  j Framer,  Pittenweem,  N.B 


JT  AITTCS  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
■  IJWUADj  ENAMELLER, 

281,  DEPTFORD  LOWER  ROAD, 

LONDON,  S.E. 

C.-D.-Y.,  1/-  ...  Cab.,  2/-  ...  Flat,  9d.  ...  Cab,  1/9 
Price  for  Larger  Sizes  on  Application. 
ORDERS  WITHOUT  CASH  NOT  EXECUTED. 


ENLARGING  BY 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

As  we  employ  this  means  for  Enlarging 
during  the  dull  Winter  season,  we 
confidently  promise  all  orders  entrusted 
to  us  with  the  utmost  despatch. 

G.  TURNER  Sc  CO. 

28,  COLDHARBOUR  LANE,  Camberwell  Green,  S.E. 

Cheap 

Picture  Frames 

SPECIAL  LINE  in  the  new  Green  or  Brown 
WOOD  FRAMES,  1J  or  2  inches  wide. 

12x10  16x12  18x14  20x10  24x18  27x21 

1/3  1/9  2/-  2/3  2  9  3/3 

S(4/.22  35/X66  Less  b,J  the  I)ozen- 

SOLID  OAK  FRAMES,  with  Gilt  Slips, 

at  Spesial  Prices.  BEST  WORK  ONLY. 

ALFRED  OSMOND, 

Wholesale  Picture  Frame  Maker  and  Mount  Cutter, 

103,  OLD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

(Established  25  Years.) 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  ;  What  is  it? 

6d.  Post  Free. 

Portraits  now  can  be  drawn  from  a  Description  only. 
Portraits  diawn  or  painted  in  oil  or  water-colour. 
Lessons  on  or  without  photographic  basis.  Miniatures 
painted.  Call  or  write, 

J.  BOOL, 

from  Royal  Academy,  National  Art  Medallist  (twice), 
Queen’s  Prizeman, 

86,  WARWICK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


FIRMAN  &  CO. 


ENLARGEMENTS. 


12x10 

P.S  ,  b.-&-w. 

Oils. 

Water-colour. 

.  2/6  . 

...  4/6  .. 

.  5/-. 

15x12 

.  3/6  . 

...  6/6  .. 

.  7/6 

18x15 

.  5  6  . 

...  8/6  .. 

.  9/6 

20x16 

.  7/6  . 

...  9/6  .. 

. 10  6 

24x20 

.  9/6  . 

...  12/6  .. 

. 13,6 

30x25 

. 16/  . 

...  if/ 

.  16/6 

UNMOUNTED,  12x10,1/-;  15x12,1,6;  18x15,23; 
20x16,2/6;  24x20,  3/6;  30x25,  5  6;  40x30,  7/-. 
Packing  and  Carriage  extra. 

All  Work  Guaranteed  First  class  Finish  &  Style. 

COLONIAL  WORK  A  SPECIALITY. 

All  kinds  of  Photographic  Work  undertaken. 

COPYING,  RETOUCHING, 
NEGATIVES  ENLARGED,  &0. 

Special  Quotation  for  Large  Quantities. 

LIST  FREE. 

LSI,  GLOUCESTER  ROAD,  PECKHAM, 
LONDON,  S.E. 


[December  25,  1903. 


The  Original  Cocoa, 
and  a  Speciality, 


PPS’S 


oeing  distinguished  from  all  others  bv 
its  invigorating  nutritious  qualities  and 
its  delicious  flavour.  This  Cocoa,  con¬ 
taining  as  it  does  all  the  substance  of  the 
Cocoa  Nib,  maintains  its  leading  position 
after  three  quarters  of  a  Century  as 


COCOA 

the  best  form  of  Cocoa 
for  every-day  use. 


ENLARGEMENTS 

RETOUCHING, 

&C.,  &c. 

KARL  BROS,  are 

practical  workers  with 
many  years’  experience 
in  the  principal  Studios, 
their  products  being  of  the 
Highest  Standard  of 
Excellence  at  the  lowest 
rates. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST  will 

be  forwarded  POST  FREE  on 
receipt  of  TRADE  CARD. 

1,  KINGSW00D  AVENUE,  QUEEN’S 
PARK,  W. 


I 
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KODAK  CO.’S  LANTERN  LIST. 


Large  diameter 
superior  quality  lens 
with  stops,  yellow 
cap,  rack  and  pinion; 
duplex  lamp,  rever¬ 
sible]  carrier,  rising 
front,  fine  adjust¬ 
ment  focussing  rack. 


Price — 


No.  i,  with  5i  inch 
condenser,  £6  10S. 


No.  2,  with  6-inch 
condenser,  £8  10s. 

No.  3,  with  8f  inch 


condenser. 


£14. 


“ARTEX”  CANTILEVER  ENLARGER. 

Finest  quality  enlarging  lantern  of  Russian  iron  and  brass  bound  polished  walnut,  with  every 

necessary  movement. 


THE  “ORIEL”  ENLARGER. 

A  new  moderate-priced  Enlarger,  fitted  with  good  condenser  and 
lens,  the  latter  fitted  with  iris  diaphragm,  rack  and  pinion,  and 
yellow  glass  cap. 

The  body  of  this  lantern  is  of  Russian  iron,  with  polished  walnut 
front  and  base.  It  is  also  fitted  with  rising  front,  rack  and  pinion 
focussing  and  reversible  negative  holder. 

The  “Oriel”  Enlarger  can  be  had  with  either  incandescent  gas 
fittings  or  with  a  special  oil  lamp. 

No.  i,  with  5^  inch  condenser  for  pplate  negative  £4  10  O 

No.  2,  with  8£  ,,  J-plate  ,,  7  15  o 


“KONECTO”  ENLARGER. 

A  new  series  of  Enlarging  Lanterns,  specially  arranged  to  use  in 
connection  with  the  photographer’s  own  Kodak.  The  “  Konecto  ” 
Enlarger  consists  of  a  Russian  iron  body  with  a  walnut  base  and 
front.  It  is  fitted  with  a  good  condenser,  and  can  be  had  with 
either  incandescent  gas  fittings  or  with  a  special  oil  lamp. 

The  front  of  the  Enlarger  is  fitted  with  a  carrier,  on  which  the 
Kodak  can  be  instantly  attached  or  detached. 

No.  1,  for  use  with  Nos.  o  and  1  Folding  Pocket  Kodaks  ...  £3  3 

No.  2.  for  use  with  Nos.  ia,  2,  and  3  F.  P.k.  and  No.  3  C.K.  310 
No.  3,  for  use  with  No.  3A  F.P.K.  and  No.  4  Cartridge  Kodak  4  10 
No.  4,  for  use  with  No.  5  Cartridge  Kodak  ...  ...  ...  6  0 


May  be 


WARNING. 

“  KODAK  ”  is  applied  to 
Cameras,  Films,  and  products 
made  by  the  Kodak  Co  only. 
Beware  of  inferior  experi¬ 
mental  imitations. 


obtained  from 

OR  FROM 


all  Dealers 


Lfnrlals  41-43,  Clerkenwell  Road, 

LONDON,  E.C, 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Branches:  96,  Bold  Street,  LIVERPOOL;  and 
72-74,  Buchanan  Street,  GLASGOW. 

Retail  Branches :  59,  Brompton  Rd.,  S.W.  ;  6),  Cheapside,  E.C.  ;  115, 
Oxford  St.,  W. ;  171-173,  Regent  St.,  W.  ;  and  40,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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A  Way 
to  help 
Business. 


Promptitude  means 
Success  in  a  photo¬ 
grapher’s  business  and 
you  get  it  by  the  magic 
of  the  gas-flame  and 

PORTRAIT  VELOX 

(Everybody  now  tvants  their  photographs  by  Xmas,  by 
their  birthday,  or  somebody  else’s  birthday — at  any 
rate,  quicker  than  .you  can  possibly  turn  them  out  in 
the  ordinary  way.  You  mu-t  please  your  customer  if 
you  can.  This  is  where  PORTRAIT  VELOX  will  aid 
you — a  few  seconds  exposure  to  gaslight,  a  few  seconds 
development,  and  your  print  is  practically  finished. 
But  not  a  poor  slatey-coloured  print,  not  a  ginger-brown 
muddy  print,  but  a  pure  black  and  white  permanent 
photograph  of  the  exquisite  finish  and  surface 
peculiar  to  PORTRAIT  VELOX.  If  you  have  not  tried 
PORTRAIT  VELOX  before,  get  a  packet  from  your  dealer 
nOW.  It  will  pay  you  well.) 

the  paper  that  makes 
gaslight  better  than 
sunshine. 


We  will  send  for  1/6,  post  free,  a  Velox  rrofessional 
outfit,  consisting  of  a  supply  of  cabinet  size  PORTRAIT 
VELOX,  with  suffLient  developer,  fixer,  &c.,  to  give  a 
thorough  trial. 

JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

20-26,  SARDINIA  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegrams:  Telephone: 

“GRAMME,  LONDON.”  2621  GERRARD. 
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CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

The  Best  Presents  you  can  give  at 
Christmas  are 

Pablos  jiand  Cameras 


These  Cameras  are  of  the  most  accurate  construction,  with  Rising 
Front,  Focal  Plane  Shutter,  and  Focussin  j  Attachment  on  the  objective. 
Can  be  used  for  the  very  shortest  exposures. 

Excel  other  similar  models  of  “  Folding  Cameras  ”  in  the  following 
features : — 

Ths  width  of  the  slit  of  the  focal-plane  shutter  can  be  conveniently 
adjusted  and  read  off  from  the  outside. 

The  MinimumrPalmos  may  be  used  alternately  with  a  double  dark- 
slide  or  a  roll  holder,  without  producing  focal  differences. 

The  camera  front  is  adjustable,  and  can  be  rigidly  clamped  as 
required. 

FITTED  WITH  UNAR,  PROTAR,  OR  TESSAR  OBJECTIVES. 

Explanatory  Illustrated  P  amp  hie ",  “  ,V.  2,”  post  free  on  application  to — 

CARL  ZEISS  29»  MARGAHETESTREEr,  REGENT 


^  tr  w* 


w  V  "V 


Mew  8  Lens  System 


Planastigmat. 

F/6'8.  Angle  82°. 

We  beg  to  call  attention  to  our  new 
Planastigmat  Lens,  which  has  the 
following  special  features  .-—Great 
rapidity,  flat  field,  sharp  and  criti¬ 
cal  definition  to  the  extreme  margin 
of  plate,  and  great  depth  of  focus. 

Special  Pamphlet  on  Application . 


Plates  Covered. 


*0.  Equi.  Focus. 
3  ...  4f  in.... 

'  /,  6  8 
4|x  31 

fl  12-5  to// 18. 

..4x5.. 

f.'bO.  ' 

6  X  4*.. 

.  £3 

Price. 

o 

O 

lA.. 

•  5J  ... 

5x4. 

..  6  x  4*.. 

7 

x  5  .. 

.  3 

3 

O 

1  . 

.  6 

6  x  4|. 

..7x5.. 

8 

x  6  .. 

.  3 

15 

O 

2  . 

.  7 

7x5. 

..8x6.. 

9 

x  7  .. 

.  4 

IO 

O 

3  . 

.  8^  ... 

8x6 

..  9*x  7  .. 

.10 

x  8  .. 

.  6 

5 

O 

4.  . 

•  »*  .. 

9*x  7 

...10  x  8  .. 

.12 

•x  10  .. 

7 

IO 

O 

5  . 

-10f  ... 

10  x  8 

.  12  x  10  .. 

.14 

x  12  .. 

9 

5 

O 

3  . 

-12 

12  x  10 

..14  x  12  .. 

15 

x  12  .. 

IO 

IO 

O 

7  . 

-14*  ... 

14  x  12 

..15  x  12  .. 

18 

x  16  .. 

13 

15 

o 

8  . 

..16*  ... 

15  x  13 

..16  x  14  .. 

20 

x  15  .. 

17 

IO 

o 

9  . 

..19  ... 

20  x 15  . 

..21|  x  17*.. 

24 

x  20  .. 

22 

IO 

o 

A.  E.  STALEY  5  CO. 


35,  Aldermanbury, 

|  LONDON,  E.C. 


A  USEFUL  NEW  YEAR'S  CIFT. 

hornton  Pickard 


I®  ■ 


NEW 


IMPERIAL 

TRIPLE  EXTENSION. 


Extension 
22  inches 

Short 

Focus 
3  inches. 


Perfect 
Balance  at 
full  Extension 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT.  .  .  1 

(HALF  PLATE  SIZE). 

a 


Descriptive  Circular 
Post-Free  from 

THE  THORNTON-PICKARD  M  FC.  CO.,  LTD., 

ALTRINCHAM. 


A  CAMERA  OF  NEW  AND  ORICINAL  DESICN,  FITTED  WITH 
EVERY  PRACTICAL  MOVEMENT. 

A  thoroughly  reliable  and  ir *11 -constructed  Camera,  suitable 
for  general  all  round  work.  Copying,  Enlarging, 
and  Telephotography. 

SPECiFICATION.— Carneta  with  all  practical  movements,  including 
Triple  Swing  Back  ;  Rising,  Falling,  and  Cross  Front :  Triple  Swing  Front; 
Triple  Extension  22  in.  :  Short  Focus  3  in. :  Reversing  Back  :  Double  Rack 
and  Pinion ;  Brass  Turntable ;  Beck  Symmetrical  Lens  with  Iric  Dia¬ 
phragm  f/S ;  Double  Book-form  Dark  Slide,  with  hinged  division;  3-fold 
Stand;  Thornton-Pickard  Time  and  Instantaneous  Shutter,  with  Speed 
Indicator.  A-plate  Size  complete,  70  ~ 
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■.uf 


.C. 


MATT,  GLOSSY,  ART  WHITE,  and 
ART  TINTED. 


Superb  Results  obtainable  vith  this  Paper. 


BROMIDES, 


Platino  Matt. 


POSTCARDS :  All  Grades, 


WELLINGTON  &  WARD,  ELSTREE,  HERTS. 
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SEEDS  for  CERTAINTY. 


(Consult  Messrs.  Draycott’s  experience,  set  out  below.j 


PLATES 


MASEED 

DRY  PLATE 
COMPANY. 


You  can  always  depend 
upon  a  SEED . 


re  without  doubt  the  finest  Dry  Plates  in  the  World ;  the  qualities  of 
eliability  and  uniformity,  great  latitude  of  exposure,  good  gradation,  freedom 
rom  fog,  and  fineness  of  grain  put  them  right  at  the  head  of  all  Dry  Plates. 

Neither  time  nor  competition  has  altered  their  leading  position. 

For  specially  important  work,  in  which  no  risks  of  failure  can  be  run, 
>EED  Plates  are  essential  to  you.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  — 

“We  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  our  recent 
'successful  pictures  taken  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X.  are 
on  Seed  Plates,  our  experience  of  which  gave  us  confi¬ 
dence  in  choosing  them  for  our  operators  to  take  with 
them  to  Rome.  We  consider  them  most  reliable. 

“(Signed)  DRAYGOTT,  Limited.” 


THESE  ARE  THE  BRANDS: 

eed  26x,  a  rapid  plate  suitable  for  all-round  outdoor  work. 

eed  27,  GILT  EDGE,  an  extra  rapid  plate ;  specially  adapted  for 
instantaneous  work  and  for  indoor  and  studio  use. 

>RTHOCHROM ATIC,  a  plate  highly  sensitive  to  orange,  yellow,  and 
green. 

ION-HALATION,  a  double-coaled  plate  requiring  no  backing. 

ANTERN  PLATE,  a  plate  of  very  fine  grain  giving  great  variety  of 
tones. 


MAY  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  ALL  DEALERS 
or  from 

Kodak.  41-43,  Clerkenwell  Road, 

*  LONDON,  E.G. 


'  LTD. 1 


Wholesale  and  Betail  Branches:  96,  Bold  Street,  LIVERPOOL;  and 
ty  72-74,  Buchanan  Street  GLASGOW. 

Betail  Branches:  59,  Brompton  Rd.,  S.W. ;  60,  Cheapslde,  E.C. ;  115 
Oxford  St.,  W.;  171-173,  Regent  St.,  W. ;  and  40,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


If  it  isn’t" 

•  an  • 


•*t  isn't 
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SOHERINQ’S  flCIP  pYROQALLIC 


W6 
— “  « 


RESUBLIMED 

PUREST  AND  BEST .  OF  WORLD-WIDE  FAME. 


w 

VC 


1/ 


SCHERINC’S  AMMON.  SULPHOCYANIDE  0,Th“pXph,° 


In  original  bottles,  I  oz.,  4  oz.,  and  1  lb. 


w 
•  •• 
0% 


gCHERINC’S  pOTASSIUM  QHL0R0PLATIM1TE  J 
gCHERINC’S  gROMIPE  OF  POTASSIUM 


5  grain 
tubes. 


Bold 


ri 


Wholesale 
Only  : 


A.  &  IVI,  ZIMMER  MANN,  3,  Lloyd’s  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 


: 


HUNTLEY,  B00RNE,  &  STEVENS,  Limitei 

MAkers  of  Reading  Tin  Works,  READING. 


kinds  of  BOXES,  &cv  Decorated  &  Jdair\  for  the  J^kotograpKic  Trac 


QUOTATIONS  GIVEN  TO  SAMPLES  OR  DESCRIPTION.  CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

National  Telephone  :  20.  Telegrams:  “  Tinworks,  Reading.” 


3 


NEW  THINGS  NOW  READY. 


WITH  THE 


RAJAR 


CHANGER 


YOU  CAN  CARRY  WITH  YOU  ANY  NUMBER 
OF  PACKS  OF  FILMS,  REMOVE  A  USED 

PACKET  AND  RELOAD  IN  DAYLIGHT. 


Loading’  the  “RAJAR"  CHANCER 
with  a  Sealed  Case  of  Films. 


i-piate  Price 


NO  LARGER  THAN  A 
DARK  SLIDE. 

Write,  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  to  address  below. 


THE 

MEW 


RAJAR  CAMERA 


TAKES  THE  RAJAR  CHANGER  or  DARK  SLIDES.  WILL  REALLY  GO  INTO  YOUR  POCKET. 

Seek  Lens  BAUSCH  &  LOME  Shutter.  BRILLIANT  STATION  ARY  FINDER  &  CORNEX  INDEX. 

deck  Lens.  BAUBUri  C£  kVI*ID  Opiate  Rajar  Films,  Ordinary  Speed,  1/10  per  p* 

Write  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  to  address  below.  j.plate  Rajar  Films,  Special  Rapid,  26  per  pack 


Quite  Unique 


THE 

NEW 


ABSOLUTELY  FLAT  CUT 

“AS  STIFF  AND  FLAT 

AS  A  VISITING  CARD.” 

TWO  SPEEDS.  TRY  THEM. 

1-Plate  ORDINARY— WYNNE  45  ..Per  doz.  1/3  i-Plate  Special  Rapid— WYNNE  128  .  Per  doz.  c 

Ash  your  DEALER  for  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET,  or  WRITE  TO 


CLERON 


FILN 


I 


■ 

1 


THE  BROOKS-WATSON  DAYLIGHT  CAMERA  CO.,  Aber°rombX0Z%rd?&l*^ 
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VIOLET  LABEL 

The  fastest,  cleanest,  and 
finest  grain  plate  known, 

EXTRA  RAPID,  Blue  Label 

The  standard  of  quality. 

ORDINARY,  Yellow  Label 

Medium  speed. 

TRANSPARENCY,  Bed  Label 

Far  ahead  of  any  other 
Lantern  Plate. 

ORTHOCHROMATIC,  A,  B  or  C 

Used  wherever  correct 
color  values  are  a  necessity. 


IN  ALL  SIZES  AT  POPULAR  PRICES . 


RROmPE  PAPERS. 

MARK  A 

Rough  surface  for  Contact 
Printing, 

MARK  B 

Rough  surface  for  Enlarge¬ 
ments. 

MARK  C 

Glossy  surface  for  Contact 
Printing. 

MARK  F 

Porcelain  surface  for  Por¬ 
traiture,  &c. 


MATT  or  GLOSSY 

A  new  Gaslight  Paper  of 
superb  quality. 


Of  all  Dealers,  or 


LUMIERE  N.  A.  Co.,  Ltd., 

4,  Bloomsbury  St.,  LONDON,  W.C. 


e  Recor 

'  ■  . . .  And  Diary,  !  90 

.  Each  copy  containS:\vallet 

pencil0expo.su recalculator, 
.  92pages  ccfld?^ 

/  tion  l4tpa$esdiarv'  memos  and 


Copyright. 


Pho.  78. 


.  . THE  .  . 


POCKET 
PREMO  G. 

Latest  Model  for 
Plates  and  Films. 


Pocket  Premo  C.  is  another  model  of  the  Pocket  Premo  series,  and  is  charac¬ 
terised  by  a  greater  wealth  of  equipment  than  the  other  styles.  Capable  of  the 
widtst  range  of  picture-taking,  it  is  equipped  with  the  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lens 
and  the  “Gem”  Shutter.  Besides  the  detail  of  equipment  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Pocket  Ray,  Pocket  Premo  C.  has  a  RACK  and  PINION  FOCUSSINQ 
attachment,  PIANO  HINC-  on  BED  Spirit  Level,  Improved  Carrying  Handle,  and 
a  greater  length  of  Bellows.  Pocket  Premo  C.  is  furnished  with  a  Plate  Holder. 
It  is  not  only  the  perfect  Plate  Pocket  Camera,  but  with  the  proper  adapter  and 
the  new  PREMO  FILM  PACK  it  becomes  a  DAYLICHT  LOADING  Film  Camera,  carrying 
TWELVE  EXPOSURES.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Pocket  Premo  C.  covers  the 
whole  range  of  pocket  photography  most  admirably.  This  camera  is  made  only  in 
the  3ix4l  size. 

DETAIL  OF  EQUIPMENT: 

Size  Plates— 3jx4j.  Measurements— 2  x  4  x  6J.  Extension— 7J  in.  Box- 
Mahogany  dovetailed,  piano  hinge,  covered  with  seal-grain  leather.  Metal  Parts— 
Nickel  on  brass.  Bellows— Red  Russian  leather,  lined.  Focussing— Back  and 
ground  glass  screen,  rack  and  pinion  single,  with  locking  device.  Front — Metal, 
sliding.  Lens— Rapid  Rectilinear.  Shutter-1*  Gem,”  with  bulb  and  tube  attach¬ 
ment.  Tripod  Sockets— Two.  Spirit  Level.  Brilliant  View  Finder.  Plate 
Holder— One. 

PRICE. 

Complete,  with  one  Plate  Holder,  Aluminium  and  Wood... 

Extra  Plate  Holders  ...  ...  ...  ...  . 

Film  Pack  Adapter  . 

Film  Packs,  containing  12  Films  4£  x  3£,  Extra  Rapid,  Non¬ 
curling,  Isockromatic  ...  ...  ...  ... 


£  8. 

2  10 


-  0  3  0 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


THE  ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  COMPANY, 

112-113,  FORE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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CRISTOID  FILMS. 

The  Ideal  Film  for  the  Tropics. 

THEY  DO  NOT  CURL  THEY  CANNOT  BE  OVER  EXPOSED. 

THEY  ARE  THU  FASTEST  FILMS  IN  THE  WORLD.  THEY  KEEP  PERFECTLY  IN  ANY  CLIHA  B 

No  trouble  to  use  and  are  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  Film. 

Demonstrations  daily  at  12.0,  1.15,  3.0,  and  5.30  p.m.,  Saturdays  at  12  noon,  at  Winchester  Hcie 

(Rooms  336  and  337,  Lift  B),  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 


Obtainable  from  all  Dealers  or  direct  from  the  Manufacturers.  Write  for  Cristoid  Manual,  Price  Lists,  Ac., 

SANDELL  FILMS  &  PLATES,  Ltd.,  Norwood  Junction,  London,  S. . 


STOP  !  !  !  Consider  This  ! !! 

THE  HIGHEST  SENSITIVENESS  FOR  YELLOW  AND  GREEN.  NO  SCREENS  REQUIRED. 

THEN  PROVE  IT  I  I  I 

BY  USING  A  D  >’ 

WESTENDORP  &  WEHNER’S  Lw  It 

Send  for  WESTENDORP  &  WEHNER’S  HANDBOOK  to  the  Sole  Agents  for  United  Kingdom, 

EDMEADS  &  CO.,  Burchell  Road,  Peckham,  S. 

OR  OF  ALL  DEALERS. 


BACKGROUNDS  *  ACCESSORIES' 

By  Seavey  and  Rough  &  Caldwell. 

HOLMES  BROS.,  22,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester 

Beg  to  announce  that  they  have  been  appointed  by 

Messrs.  ROUGH  &  CALDWELL,  NEW  YORK,  U.S.A., 

to  act  as  their  Sole  Agents  for  England \  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe j 

Messrs.  ROUGH  &  CALDWELL  were  for  25  years  the  PRINCIPAL  ARTISTS  for  the  'te 
L.  W.  SEAVEY,  of  NEW  YORK,  for  whom  Holmes  Bros,  also  acted  as  PRINCIPAL  EUROPm 
AGENTS  for  the  last  20  years. 

The  most  valuable  SEAVEY  negatives  having  been  acquired,  Holmes  Bros .  will  be  abl  to 
supply  all  the  varied  SEAVEY  designs  as  hitherto, 

Among  other  novelties  arz:~ 

Elizabethan  Windows,  Magnificent  French  Interior  Panels ,  Telescopic  Pedestal,  Grand  PiW 
Motor  Car,  Elaine  Garden  Seat  and  Wall  Combination,  Universal  Exterior  Foreground ,  Frm 
Baker  Window ,  Nottingham  Seat  and  Balustrade.  J  f| 

HOLMES  BROS.'  long  experience  of  the  requirements  of  professional  photograph 
enables  them  to  give  every  facility  in  the  selection  of  suitable  styles  of  backgrom  ,* 
accessories,  and  in  the  general  furnishing  and  equipment  of  Studios . 
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It’s  waste  of  time 

frame  a  photograph  unless  it’s 
good,  and  then  it’s  a  pleasure. 


do  the 

GOOD  WORK. 


JaYLORJaYLOI^  j-fo^30l4.,LTp 


Stoughton  Street  Works,  LEICESTER. 

18  Berners  Street,  LONDON.  W. 

AND  1186  Broadway,  New  York. 


“ANern»  voting  -  -  - 

HNOUU  V  COMPETITION 

GOLD  and  SILVER  Given  Away 


for  Introducing 

“ANSCO”  GASLIGHT  PAPER. 

An  OPPORTUNITY  for  EVERY  PHOTOGRAPHER  (expert  or  otherwise). 

1st  PRIZE—  A  Solid  Silver  Hall-Marked  TEA  &  COFFEE  SERVICE. 

2nd  „  Ladies’  or  Cent’s  18-carat  COLD  KEYLESS  LEVER  WATCH. 

3rd  „  Ladies’  or  Cent’s  High-Grade  Free-Wheel  CYCLE. 

In  addition,  the  DEALER  selling  the  packet  of  “  Ansco  ”  to  ‘h.e„'T,in£L"#nSOUPh°Vh  T  the^BEST^ASLICHT^Ap”^  o^th! 

OF  EACH  PRIZE  ALL  YOU  HAVE  TO  DO  is  to  buy  a  packet  of  “ANSCO  ’  PAPER,  which  is  the  BEST  GAoLIUHT  rArfcK  on  tne 

M^Bce^with  vvhich^you^ivin  Uegfvena  Coupon  and  a  sPheet  of  Illustrated  'Xmas! Photo  Cards,  and  you  are  required  to  place  the  16 

Cards  there  shown  in  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  their  respective  order  of  Artistic  Merit. 

(It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  purchase  the  cards  to  enter.)  The  Votes  on  these  Coupons  will  be  duly  allocated  to  each  Card. 

THE  COUPONS  WHICH  COME  NEAREST  TO  THE  POPULAR  VOTE  WILL  BE  AWARDEO  THE  AB.V 

Fuller  Particular,  are  given  In  the  leaflet  given  with  each  packet  of  paper,  toge,her_unlhpr>ce,. 

_  __  _ 4  aaji  Anniications  from  Dealers  to  exnioit  tne 

The  C0MPETITI0H  CLOSES  FEBRUARY  29th  ,  1 904a  Prizes  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  order  received. 
If  unable  to  obtain  from  your  dealer,  will  be  sent  post-free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

CHAS.  TYLER  &  ENGLAND  BROS.,  Ltd  •5  MANUFACTURERS, 

79.  COPENHAGEN  STREET,  CALEDONIAN  ROAD^  KI^NG’S^  CROSS,  ^N. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  TRADES  (continued). 


CAMERA  Oases ;  travellers’  samples,  cheap ;  end  of 
season  ;  state  requirements.  Rubber  bellows  for 
studio  shutters,  every  description.  Anti-climatic  balls 
and  tubes.— Altrincham  Rubber  Company,  Mossburn 
Building’s,  Altrincham. 


DOUBLE  Book  Form  Mahogany  Slides.— £,  6s.  ; 

1-1,  9s.  6d.  ;  10  x  8,  12s.  6d. ;  12  x  10,  15s.  6d. 
Made  to  fit  any  camera.  Repairs  and  alterations. — 
Farrow,  Camera  Manufacturer,  441,  Hornsey  Road,  N. 


ENLARGEMENT  12  X  10  Canvas  Stretcher,  beauti¬ 
fully  painted  in  Oils,  gold  frame,  5s.  6d.  free ; 
send  neg.  and  print  with  remittance.— -Chas.  Hewitt. 
Exhibitor.  14.  Winfield  Road,  Leeds. 


Enlargements. — p.s.  mounted  and  spotted,  12  x 
10,  Is.  6d.  ;  15  x  12,  2s.  3d. ;  unmounted,  12  x  10, 
Is. ;  15  x  12,  Is.  6d.  ;  splendid  results. — Hedingham 
and  Co.,  15,  Isledon  Road,  Holloway,  N. 


FORTY  Magnificent  Backgrounds  to  clear,  at  one- 
third  usual  price ;  8  x  7,  15s. ;  8  x  8,  20s. ;  10  x  8 
Universal  group  ground,  open  centre,  30s. — Smedley’s. 

HIGHEST  Possible  Quality  12  x  10  Complete  Out¬ 
fit,  built  to  opecial  order,  comprising  camera, 
3  slides,  R.R.  lens,  3-fold  tripod,  and  lock-up  case ; 
price  £13;  approval  anywhere. — Smedley’*,  Blackburn. 


HUGHES’  Rotograph  Combined  Lantern  and  Cine¬ 
matograph  for  1,000  feet ;  has  automatic  light 
cut-off,  etc. ;  price  only  £21  10s. ;  marvellous  value ; 
no  flickering;  Hughes’  Photo  Rotoscope,  £7  7s.,  at¬ 
tache®  lantern ;  incomparable. 

HUGHES  New  Acetylene  Street  Cinematograph 
coins  money  winter  or  summer ;  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures  12  times  the  size  of  slot  machines;  14  can  see 
at  one  time ;  portable,  unique,  suitable  for  studio,  etc. 


HUGHES’  Grand  Triples,  Binnials,  from  £6  10s.  , 
supplied  to  Prof.  Malden  Patti,  Royal  Poly¬ 
technic;  50  beautifully  coloured  slides  loaned  for 
is. ;  grandly  illustrated  catalogues,  6d.  and  Is. ;  60,000 
elide  list,  9d, 


HUGHES’  Bio  Pictoroscope,  piston  plunger,  bar 
movement;  gently  draws;  does  not  eferke  film; 
film  registered  in  cage  while  it  is  running;  reverses 
film  imstanter ;  automatic  light  cut  off ;  coloured 
scenic  effects  by  chromatic  tinter;  a  revelation  in 
cinematographs ;  grandly  illustrated  cinematograph 
list,  8d. ;  ditto  film  list  7d.— W.  C.  Hughes,  Brewster 
House,  82,  Mortimer  Road,  Ifingsland,  N. 

HUGHES.— Enlarging.  Enlarging  without  Con¬ 
densers,  day  or  night.  Hughes  Alphengo  Re¬ 
flecting  Enlarging  Lantern.  Copies  and  reduces. 
Price,  £-plate,  including  nest  of  carriers,  £2  10s.  Just 
the  Enlarger  wanted. 

HUGHES’  Alphengo  Reflecting  Enlarger,  no  con¬ 
densers  ;  enlarges  any  size ;  softer  in  tone  and 
cleaner  in  marginal  definition ;  equal  illumination ; 
indispensable  to  amateurs  and  photographers.  Price 
12  x  10  and  downwards  £5  5s.,  including  seven 
carriers  Cheapest  enlarger  ever  offered.  The  long- 
looked-for  come  at  last. 


HUGHES.— The  Alphengo  will  Enlarge  with  an 
ordinary  camera  and  lens ;  makes  lantern  nega¬ 
tives  and  transparencies ;  copies  and  reduce®  without 
condensers ;  in  fact,  does  everything,  day  or  night. 


HUGHES.— The  Alphengo  will  Show  Opaque  Ob¬ 
jects,  watch’s  mechanism;  prints  portraits,  rep¬ 
tiles,  birds,  insects  all  alive ;  delightful  home  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  wonderful  results.  Have  particulars  at  once, 
post  free  Id.  Don’t  delay. — Address  as  above. 


IF  you  Handle  Enlargements,  plain  or  finished,  any 
quantity,  -style,  or  grade,  you  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  writing  for  prices.  It  will  -save  you  pounds.— 
Modem  Art  Go.,  Nottingham. 


IMPORTANT  Notice. — Now  is  the  time  to  replenish 
your  printing  frames  with  our  rubber  sheeting ; 
by  its  use  you  are  able  to  print  in  any  weather  with¬ 
out  fear  of  spoiling  prints ;  £-plate,  6d.  per  dozen ;  £- 
plate,  la. ;  1>1  plate,  2s.  dozen ;  post  free ;  special 
terms  for  quantities. — Smedley’s,  Blackburn. 

LOOK  Here  1  See  What  we  Offer ! — Fine  quality  12 
x  10  latest  pattern  double  extension  Camera;  3 
slides,  best  quality  R.R.  lens,  3-fold  stand ;  £9  16s. ; 
honestly  worth  double  the  money;  great  bargain;  ap¬ 
proval. — Smedley’s. 


LENSES  by  every  known  maker  and  of  almost  every 
series;  average  prices;  about  one-third  list; 
greatest  bargains  ever  known  to  be  had  just  now.— 
Smedley’s,  Blackburn. 

MAGNIFICENT  Whole-plate  Studio  Oomera,  latest 
pattern,  double  swing  and  repeating  back, 
two  slides,  carriers,  inner  frames,  extra  fronts ;  the 
most  charming  and  useful  studio  and  copying  camera 
ever  made.  Price  95s. ;  quite  new ;  greatest  bargain 
ever  known. — Smedley’s. 


MOUNTS  I  MOUNTS  1 1  MOUNTS  I !  t.  —  We  are 
positively  the  cheapest  house  in  the  world. 
Cabinet  Mantello  mount  from  20s.  per  1,000 ;  printed 
name  and  address  free.  All  orders  despatched  day  of 
receipt.— Smedley’s. 


MAGNIFICENT  £-Plate  Studio  Camera,  with  double 
swing  and  repeating  back ;  long  extension  for 
copying;  complete  with  2  slides  eacfh ;  taking  2  £ 
plates  side  by  side  carriers  and  inner  frames  for  all 
sizes  singly ;  a  real  gem ;  worth  £10 ;  equal  new, 
£4  5s. — Smedley’s. 


MAGNIFICENT  Whole-plate  Fairy  Camera,  highest 
possible  finish,  extreme  rigidity,  extension  and 
portability,  double  swing,  and  unlimited  rising  front, 
three  slides,  best  quality  R.R.  lens,  with  Iris  dia¬ 
phragms,  three-fold  stand,  and  leather  case,  complete  ; 
worth  £25.  Price  £8  10s.  ;  clearing  everything  below 
cost. — Smedley’s,  Blackburn. 


MARVELLOUS  Reductions  fo  Clear.  —  Gladstone 
seat  and  balustrade  accessory,  four  pieces, 
many  changes,  quite  new,  £4  ;  Swan  accessory,  com¬ 
plete  with  foreground  and  two  swans,  all  equal  new, 
price  £6  Is.  Inlaid  rosewood  settee,  £4  3s. — Smed¬ 
ley’s,  Blackburn. 

MOUNTS !— Finest  quality,  G.B.E.  name  printed, 
O.D.V.,  2s.;  cab.,  3s.  6d.  100,  post  free;  cabs, 
printed,  12s.  6d.  1,000;  cab.  Mantellos  printed,  2s. 
100. — Atlas  Printing  Works,  Masbro’. 


NO  Photographer  can  afford  to  be  without  our 
double  faced  white  rubber  sheeting  for  backing 
up  printing  frames.  Price  4d.  per  square  foot,  cut 
to  sizes ;  £-plate,  6d.  ;  £-plate,  Is.  ;  1-1  plate,  2s.  per 
dozen,  post  free ;  just  half  the  price  -any  other  house 
charges. — Smedley’s,  Blackburn. 


NO  Bogus,  but  a  Genuine  Clearance  Sale  of  every¬ 
thing  ;  no  reasonable  offer  refused ;  furnish 
yourselves  with  apparatus  and  material  at  half  usual 
prices ;  a  chance  in  a  lifetime. — Smedley’s. 

LATE-SUNK  Mounts,  20  x  16,  hoard,  13  x  11,  tint, 

18s.  100;  24  x  19  x  16  x  13,  tint,  23s.  100;  15 
x  12,  board,  10  x  8,  tint,  9s.  100 ;  12  x  10  board  9x7, 
tint,  6s.  100 ;  55s.  1,000 ;  10  x  8  board,  7x5,  tint,  4s. 
100;  40s.  1,000.— Smedley's,  Blackburn. 


PICTORIAL  Post-Cards.— Real  Photographs,  either 
P.O.P.  or  Bromide.  Photographers  wishing  to 
publish  their  own  series  should  write  for  our  terms. 
We  can  do  either  small  or  large  quantities  from  your 
negatives  cheaper  than  you  can,  because  they  are  our 
speciality. — Thornton,  Ltd.,  Altrincham. 


PHOTO  JEWELLERY  from  Is.  9d.-  per  dozen,  com¬ 
plete.  Our  special  line  of  jewellery  with  minia- 
ture  is  the  best  value  ever  offered  to  the  trade. — 
Particulars  of  Dorrett  and  Martin,  60,  Strand,  W.O. 

RETOUCHING.— Finest  finish  ;  likeness  retained  ; 

.cab.  heads  Is.;  C.D.V.  heads  6d. ;  or  photo¬ 
graphers’  own  prices  by  arrangement. — Mrs.  Pigott, 
16,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick,  W. 

- - w - 

RETOUCHING  (Second  to  none) ;  cabinet  heads, 
6d.  ;  j,  3d. ;  full,  2d. ;  cartes,  3d. ;  },  2d. ;  full, 
Id. ;  cash  and  postage  with  order. — Charles  Sayer,  250, 
Albion  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 


RUSSIAN  Iron  Enlarging  Apparatus,  with  5£in. 

(double  piano  convex)  condenser  portrait  lens, 
with  rack  and  pinion,  4  diaphragms,  and  orange  glass 
cap,  oil  or  gas,  £3  for  cash.  Send  stamp  for  photo. 
— Stores,  32a,  Oolebrooke  Road,  N. 


REFURNISH  your  Studio  with  Up-to-date  Appara¬ 
tus  and  Accessories.  You  can  do  this  at  a  trivial 
cost  when  taking  into  account  that  we  will  take 
all  your  old  stuff  in  part  exchange. — Smedley’s,  the 
original  firm. _ _ _ 

STAMP  Photos,  with  sticky  backs,  from  any  photo, 
24  for  6d. ;  12  Gem  Midgets,  6d. ;  12  C.D.V. 
Midgets,  9d. ;  special  prices  from  negatives  by  ar¬ 
rangement. — L.  Hart,  Photo.  Printer,  Leicester. 


SEASON  1903.— Promptest  house  for  Mounts  And 
Printing ;  mounts  printed  and  despatched  within 
24  hours ;  samples,  post  free,  6  stamps. — Edward  Peck, 
Wholesale  Photo  Chemist,  Dereham,  Norfolk. 


Q EASON  1903.  —  Specialities.  —  1,000  Plain  Edge 
Cabinets  Printed  any  Colour  complete,  12s.  6d., 
or  printed  gold  15s.  ;  1,000  plain  C.D.V.  printed,  8s.  6d., 
or  gold  printed  10s. — Edward  Peck,  Dereham. 


SEASON  1303.— Special  Lines.— 1,000  Plain  Edge 
C.D.V.,  4s. ;  G.B.E.,  12s. ;  1,000  plain  edge 

cabinets,  10s. ;  G.B.E. ,  20s. ;  chocolate  Oxford  lines, 
10  x  8,  22s.  6d. ;  12  x  10,  27s.  6d. — Peck,  Dereham. 


SARUM  Plate-sunk  Mounts. — 10  x  8,  4s.  6d. ;  12  x  10, 
6s. ;  16  x  12,  10s. ;  18  x  14,  16s. ;  20  x  16,  18s. ;  25 
x  19,  24s.  10Q. — Samples  free  from  Edward  Peck, 
Wholesale  Photo  Chemist,  East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

SEMI-CIRCULAR  Balustrade,  4  pieces,  good  order, 
£2  10s.  Posing  Chair,  3  backs,  30si  Upholstered 
Settee,  35s.  Wicker  ditto,  30s.  Rustic  Plant  Stand, 
3s.  6d.  Carved  Oak  Hall  Chair,  17s.  6d,  Inlaid  Rose¬ 
wood  Settee,  upholstered  silk  tapestry,  £5.  Bridges 
and  Seat  Accessory,  35s.  14in.  Fernande  Burnisher, 

£4  10s.  Cabinet  Hot  Rolling  Press,  gas  or  spirit,  20s. 
— Smedley’s. 


SEVERAL  Job  Lines  to  Clear.— Cameras,  lenses,  en¬ 
larger  backgrounds;  simply  given  away.  Write 
for  list  stating  requirements. — Smedley’s,  Blackburn 


SEND  for  Sample  100  Oabt.  Mantello  Mounts,  on]  I 

3s  6d. ;  certain  to  increase  your  business;  1,001 
printed  with  name  and  address,  30s. ;  special  quoul 
bions  for  quantities. — Smedley’s,  Blackburn. 

SEND  for  our  Latest  Second-hand  List,  contain  I 
everything  a  photographer  requires ;  ibe  moi 
oomplete  list  of  genuine  second-hand  goods. - 
Smedley's,  Blackburn. 

SEND  for  a  Sample  Dozen  £  Plate  Rubber  Pads  f 
backing  up  your  printing  frames ;  price  Is. ; 
doz.  post  free ;  will  save  you  pounds. — Smedley’s. 


SPLENDID  Enlarging  Lantern,  by  Perken,  Son,  an 
Payment,  5£  condenser,  triple  wick  lamp;  com  I 
pete,  with  objective;  all  as  new;  probable  cost  aboi 
£9;  price  £4  10s.  ;  approval. — Smedley's. 


THE  Contents  of  Four  Studios  to  dear ;  earners 
lenses,  backgrounds,  accessories,  etc. ;  almost  give 

away;  room  wanted. — Smedley’s. 

THE  Prettiest,  best,  and  most  Oompact  11  plat 
Outfit  ever  made,  comprising  camera,  with  lou 
extension  and  every  other  movement  possible,  3  doubl 
slides,  R.R.  lens  by  good  maker,  T.  and  1.  shutiej 
best  quality  self-locking  tripod,  and  solid  leather  case) 
with  lock  and  key ;  built  to  order,  regardless  of  cost  | 
all  as  new ;  accept  £8  the  lot ;  well  worth  3  times  th- 1 
money  ;  approval  anywhere. — Smedley’s. 


rpUDOR  Window  Accessory,  many  changes,  mot 
_L  useful  accessory  made,  equal  new,  accept  £3,  cot 
over  double ;  Seavey’s  child’s  bridge  and  staircas 
accessory,  35s  ;  small  balustrade,  5s. — Smedley’s 

H1HE  Finest  £plate  Enlarging  Lantern  on  the  Market  1 

A  complete  with  8in.  condenser,  carriers  to  £-plat« 
incandescent  gas  fittings,  stage  carries  10  x  8  nega 1 
tive.  Price  only  £5;  worth  double;  aa  new;  ap 
proval  with  pleasure.— Smedley’s,  Blackburn. 

rpALBOT  and  Earner’s  Focussing  Economic  Hand  ami 
1  Stand  Camera,  Cooke  lens;  accept  £6  10s. 
equal  new ;  great  bargain. — Smedley’s,  Blackburn.  , 

fTtHOROUGHLY  First-class  £-Plate  Portable  Camera 
JL  every  movement,  3  slides,  R.R.  lens,  stand 
shutter,  and  leather  case;  complete;  only  £5  10s.  ' 
worth  three  times  the  money. — Smedley’s. 

fT^HESE  Days  Artists,  to  Make  Banking  Accountf 
JL  must  use  the  Rockford  Air  Brush,  the  origina 
and  best  for  all  art  work.  Obtained  from  Modern  Ar ' 
Co.,  Nottingham.  Repairs  and  supplies. 

rpo  Professionals. — If  you  are  wanting  to  Exchang-] 
_L  your  present  Apparatus,  call  or  write  to  F1 
Dept.,  City  Sale  and  Exchange,  90-94,  Fleet  Street ! 
We  hold  the  largest  and  most  varied  stock  of  Studi- 
Oameras,  Lenses,  Tripods,  etc.,  in  the  world. — NOT! 
ADDRESS. 

TTSE  our  Double-faced  White  Rubber  Sheeting  fo 
U  Backing-up  Printing  Frames ;  indispensab 
this  damp  weather;  resists  dampness;  £-pl.,  6d.  doz. 

£  pi.,  Is.  :  1-1  pi.,  Is.  9d.  ;  post  free. — Smedley’s. 

TTERY  Fine  £-Pl.  Frena  R.R.  Lena,  equal  new,  oot 
V  £8  12s.  6d.,  accept  £4 ;  Newman  Guardia 
pattern  camera,  Zeiss  lens,  cost  £18,  best  ordts1 
accept  £12  10s. — Smedley’s. 

TTERY  Massive  American  Pattern  Studio  Stan* 
V  will  hold  any  size  camera  up  to  15  x  12;  rais 
any  height,  and  falls  almost  to  ground ;  accept  £3  1( 
—Smedley’s,  Blackburn. 

TTERY  Fine  Half-plate  Enlarging  Lantern,  fltt 

V  with  8in.  condenser,  incandescent  gas,  or  < 
lamp ;  has  carriers  to  £-plate ;  while  the  stage  csrri 
a  10  x  8  negative ;  complete  with  lantern  objects 
Price  only  £6 ;  great  bargain.  Similar  instruwai 
with  10-in.  condenser.  £8  10s. — Smedley’s,  Blackbun 

Hole-PLATE  Outdoor  Camera,  3  slides,  R.I 
VV  lens,  3  fold  stand,  and  case,  £4  15s.;  wtaol 

nlate  studio  camera.  1  slide,  by  Cooke,  £3.- 
Smedley’s,  Blackburn. 

TTT  ANTED,  Dallmeyer  3  B.,  3  A.,  or  4  B;  alf| 
VV  4D  and  5D  lenses;  for  cash. — Address  B.  1> 
24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London. 

TTTRITE  for  a  Sample  of  Cursitor  P.O.P.  and  put 
VV  through  with  your  next  batch  of  prints.  S( 
larger  adverts  and  Press  reports. — Particulars  froi 
F.  Simmons,  29,  Cursitor  Street,  E.O. 

TTT' ANTED,  the  Bromide  Work  of  two  or  thre 
VV  good  firms;  best  work  only. — B.  4,  24,  Welling 
ton  Street,  Strand,  London.  _ 

Q  LOVELY  8x7  Backgrounds ;  interior,  exterioi 
O  and1  combination,  all  as  new ;  accept  £2 ;  posir 

chair,  3  backs,  best  order,  £2  10s. ;  Gladstone  se: 
accessory,  accept  £4  lOs.—Smedley’s. 

fSK  AAA  WORTH  of  the  Choicest  Photo  Ai 
3wO«v/UU  paratus  and  Materials  extant  to  1 
cleared  below  half  cost  price;  buy  now;  wonderfl 
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TO  FERROTYPE  AND  WET-PLATE  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The  Quta  Photographic  Machine  (Hickox’s  Patent)  is  the  only  machine  on  the  market  that  will  take 


,  „  ,  ..  Tl,e  Qukkest  ,„d  surest 

and  practically  automatic  machine,  capable  of  producing  pictures  in.  by  2  in.,  ready  framed,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  per  hour.  ’  impact 


Marvel  of  Accuracy  and  Cheapness 


Quta  Plates,  for  use  in  the  QuU  Photographic  Machine  yield  excellent  results  with  artificial  light-flashlight  or  arc  lamps. 
N.o.  olMrLbX  and  DUPLEX  machines  taken  in  exchange,  full  value  given* 

The  Quta  Machine  Co.,  34,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Full  Particulars 
post  free  .  .  . 


KINGSTON  ENLARGING  WORKS, 

OUTMSEA  ROAD,  KINGSTON— ON— THAMES. 

W.  KING  &  CO.’S 

NLARGEMENTS  IN  BROMIDE,  CARBON,  &  PLATINOTYPE 

After  being  Twelve  Years  before  the  Photographic  Public,  * 

ARE  STILL  TO  THE  FRONT. 

TRY  OUR  SPECIAL  LINES ,  WHICH  CONTINUE  TO  GIVE  GREAT  SATISFACTION. 

\  do  not  employ  travellers,  our  business  being  chiefly  through  recommendation  ;  we  are  therefore  enabled  to  give  the  full  value  on  all  orders 

entrusted  to  us. 

DE  VE  LOPING,  PRINTING,  &c.,  I N  ALL  STYLES. 


lenoud  l  Co. 


Trade  Printers  and 


Works 


Enlargers.  \ 

CHORLTON-CUM-HARDY,  MANCHESTER. 


We  make  a  Speciality  or  glazed  P.O.P.  Prints  on  Thick  Paper, 
Cabinet  and  Postcard  Size ,  for  Photographers  to  have  their  own 
Views,  &c.,  printed  on  and  Sell  as  either  Views  or  Postcards. 
Price,  to  the  trade  only,  11/6  per  gross. 


SEND  FOR  SPECIMENS  AND  PRICE  LIST,  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


WHY  NOT 
MAKE  MONKY 
OUT  OF 
YOUR  IDLE  ' 
NEGATIVES 
WHIL8T  THE 

Post-Card 

CRAZE  It  ON? 


.  .  .  MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 


MALMEDY 
(Rhenish  Prussia). 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS 

In  well-known  superior  quality,  for  all  uses,  as 

RAW  PAPERS  for 

)lar  and  Crayon  "Work,  for  Albumen,  Platinum,  Bromide  of 
Silver,  Aristo,  and  Collodion  Processes. 


RAW  PAPERS  for  COPYING 
DRAWINGS  and  PLANS  for 

Perro-Prussiate,  Heliographic,  and  Sepia  Processes. 

BARYTA  PAPERS  .  . 

For  Gelatine,  Collodion,  and  Bromide  Processes. 


S'  Agents  for 

G  ,t  Britain  and  Ireland— 


MESSRS.  OTTO  KONIG  &  CO.,  27,  Cross  Street,  Finsbury  Pavement,  LONDON,  E.C. 


“LANTERN”  PLATES 

for  LANTERN  SLIDES 
&  TRANSPARENCIES. 


MAWSON  &  SWAN,  tl-15,  Mosley  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  33,  Soho  Square,  London. 


Is  the  only  photographic  printing  paper 
(Patented  and  Trade  Mark)  which  will 
give  good  prints  from  extremely  thlD  and 
flat,  otherwise  useless,  negatives. 

The  worst  flat  negative  gives  a  good  print 
on  Rembrandt  Paper.  An  indispensable 
adjunct! 

Manufacturer— 


CAN  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  ALL  DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS. 


FERDINAND  HRDLICZKA, 

VIENNA  VII/3.  ZIEGLERGASSE  96. 


i± 
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DALLMEYER’S 
PORTRAIT  LENSES 


for 


are  THE  STANDARD  INSTRUMENTS 

STUDIO  WORK  ttie  whole  world  over 

FOUR  SERIES. — A.  //4 ;  B.  fl 3*5  ;  C.  //2-2  ;  D.  ^/6. 

Focal  Lengths  1  inch  to  37  inches. 

Price  List  and  Professional  Terms  on  Application. 

J.  H.  PALLMEYER,  Ltd.,  25,  Newman  St.,  London,  W 

THE  FINEST  LENS  WATSONS’ 


FOR  WINTER  USE  IS 


Large  Aperture. 
Perfect  Definition. 


“  H0L0ST1CMAT  ’ 
CONVERTIBLE 


Series  J.,  F  O’  j 


SIR  WM.  de  W.  ABNEY  writes  as  follows  : •—  is  o»t,  i«os. 

“It  is  a  splendid  lens,  and  gives  definition  with  the  single  lenses 
“such  as  I  did  not  expect.  Of  course,  the  double  combination  is 

“very  perfect.” 

SIR  WILLIAM  HUGGINS  (President  of  the  Royal  Society)  says  : 

“I  have  tried  the  Holostigmat  Leris,  which  I  find  very  satisfactory 
“  and  superior  to  the  one  I  have  been  using. 
s\kit7  rw?  twp  RFST-KNOWN  PROFESSIONALS  IN  ENGLAND  says- 

ONE  OF  THE  VV  u  c*,,,-  Annaratus  fitted  with  Holostigmat  Lem 

“The  best  investment  I  ever  made  was  one  of  your  combma  ion 

Write  for  Particulars  (. Department  I.~),  Opticians  to  H.M.  Government, 

W.  WATSON  &  SONS,  313,  High  Holborn,  LONDON.  EDINBURGH :  16,  Forrest  M 

- containing  SILVER.  GOLD,  a  PLATINUM,  melwd  and  pup.(»Sea  M  th.lr  tull  ».!«. 

J.,  J.  J.,  &  T.  G.  BLUNDELL, 

199  (formerly  162),  WARDOUR  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET, 

(Four  doors  from  Oxford  Street. 


RESIDUES 


i  implio-ht  Medical,  Metallurgical,  and  other  purposes. 

For  Ltmellgnt,  lYieaiCai,  in 5  beat  Britisll  manufacture,  and  complying 

OXYGEN  of  guaranteed^purity  and  Railway  Regulations. 

THE  public  are  resentfully  informed  that  all  ^‘andta 

■* 

£rom  ^  ' 

,K“  (  BBX.-S  OXYGEN 

Addresses-  j  Manchester  oxygen  company,  Edited,  fSyoyM^or£rs?  b^rmxngham^ - - - 

_  —  — - ...  T\n/»nm  V\A1* 


Hehhy  Gbeehwood^* ^y°2(^^B4I)aauMMBb^^.imitedI>74-?0rGn»t^^,aI®,l.e^“  SffSL  » ” 
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